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Abbrevlatioiis M34-40 I 

Absolute temperature T& ' 

Academical hoods and degrees. . . .N24~83 

Address, modes of N8 

Aden C15(2) 

Adenauer. Konrad ....... 012(2) 

Adoption of dilldren D34h7 

Aftica: recent changes C20-1 

See also Rhodesia 
Age of majority, see Voting age 

Aggression, the nature of Q7(2) 

Aid to developing countries . GKHll, 011(1) 

Air: composition L8 

pollution LOS 

Aircraft, supersonic. See Sonic Bangs 

Alchemy J2 

Alcoholic strength, defined .... L3 

AUoys L4 

Alpha-rays (or particles) .... L4,F11(1) 
ABM (anti-ballistics missile defence 

system) 023(2) 

America's Cup lA, 1732(2) 

Amino acids L5. F20(l), F22 

Ampere, defined L5 

Andromeda nebula F4(2), F7 

Animal kingdom F25‘-0 

Animals, physiology of F2(h32 

Antarctic exploration L6 

Antibodies PfiSd) 

Anticyclone L6 

Antigens P63(l) 

Antiproton L6, F14 

, J3 

Apartheid J4. 021(1) 

Apostles L7 

Arabic numerals L7 

Arab States, League of 015(1) 

Architecture L7 

See also Baroque, Byzantine, Functionalism, 

Gothic, Romanesque, etc. 

Arctic exploration L8 

Asia: recent events 017-20 

Agphyxia P20(2; 

Asteroids L9 

Astronomers Royal * LIO 

Astronomical distances F7 

Astronomical unit, defined .... LO 

Astronomy LIO, F3 

origin of universe theories .... F5-7 

Atmosphere, earth's LIO, F0(1 

See also Aurora, Ionosphere, Van Allan belts 

Atomic: bomb F12(l),C8a 

nucleus F10(2: 

number F10(2), NS4 

partides F14. F15(2; 

weight F10(2),N84 

See (Asa Nuclear deterrent. Nuclear energy. 

Nudenr fission, Nudear fusion, etc. 

Atoms F0(2), F12(i; 

Attlee, C. R 06(2! 

Attitudes, fcmnation of Q5(2; 

Aurora pdaris Lit 

Automation Lll, G14(i; 


Paob 

Average . Lll 

Avogadro's hypothesis Lll 

Bacteria F32(1).P7(1) 

bacterial diseases P12 

in plants 131 

Balance of payments . . . G6(l). G7. G27 

Balance of power Lll 

Balance of trade, defined G7(l) 

Balfour Dedaration 013(2) 

Bank rate .... G22(2). G24, G35, G36 

Banks, commeicial G22(2) 

Barbiturates L12, P28(2) 

Baroque art L13 

Baryons F14 

Battery, electric L18 

See also Fuel cells. Solar batteries 

Bauhaus L14 

Bayeux tapestry L14 

Beaufort scale of wind force .... N33 

Behaviour of animals F31(l) 

Behaviourism J6 

Beta-rays (or particles) Fll(l) 

Bible L15 

Binary notation L15 

See also Bit 

Biochemical processes, see Section F, Part II. 

Biologioal warfare L15, 026(2) 

Birds L15. F26(2) 

bird watching 019 

cage birds Z21 

Birth control P57 

Bit (computers) L16 

Black Death Ll6 

Blood groups P05 

Body temperature P74 

See also Infectious diseases 

Books: dasslflcation L17 

standard sizes N14 

Brain and nervous system .... F30, P46 
drugs acting on the brain . . • P23, P67 

injuries to the head P19 

Breeder reactor L17 

Bridges L18 

British Association L18 

British Oommonwealtb, see Commonwealth 

British Constitution 027(1) 

British monarchs N4 . 

Britidi Prime Ministers NIO 

Britidi RaU L18 

British Standard Time ...... L18 

Brussels Treaty 047(1) 

Buddhism J6 

Budget G2G(2) 

Budgets. 1960-68 G35-6 

Bums and scalds: treatment .... P21(2) 
Byzantine art Lll* 
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Cibliiet C8T. C8B 

Uintoto* (leeS) OSft 

CUendwlBfotiaitlon . . . 

CMorie,d.flMd UA 
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Z22 Curie, defined 


Candela, defined L20. N13 Cunenor; United Kingdom 


Capital gains tax .... G17(2). 086(1) decimalisation 1910.086 

Carbohydrates L20. P40 foreign exchange rates 

Cardinals L20 Cryogenics 

Cats, care of, Z9 Cytoplasm P20(l) 

Celsius L21 Cseohosloyakia: recent eyants . . . C17(l) 

Cell: fimdamental unit of life . . . P19 ^ 

cell diylsion F2S(2) JLyalton and nifttnfa theory * , 

chromosome behaviour ..... P24(l) Dadaism . f. . . . , 

cytoplasm . F20 Darwin and evolution . . , 

multioeUular organisation .... P24(2) Date line. International . . 


nucleus F23 Day 


F2S(2) 1/aiton and atomic theory * . « . . P0(2) 

P24(l) Dadaism . • 

F20 Darwin and evolution F86 

P24(2) Date line. International Lqs 


Central Goveimnent: ouUlne . . . C27-84 long^ and shortest . ! • ' ' N2& 

recent changes C28 Dead Sea scrolls ....!!! LSo 

Centrifuge L2i Death duties, see Estate duty 

I>«»th watoh beeUe L80 

Bee olso CSilna marks DecimalisaUon of the currency 036. NlO, LSO 

Chain reaotian: nuclear F12(l) Defiatian ... oSm 

h'eeolsoFisdon DeGaulle CUS) 

Channel tunnel L22 and NATO . 

^ attitudes . Q5 and the Common Martet C51(2)‘ 0^(2). G31(2) 
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^turalrevotoUon C18(2) Deuterium . . . , , 

China marks: Chinese. English and Con- Devaluation 

tinental N19-24 of the £ ' ‘ ' 


Owlets 

Chlorophyll .... 
Bee ako Photosynthesis 


aid to 

Impact of industrialisation 
See aieo United Nations 
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^urch of Scotland jg DNA and ENA • • . . D7, D2^^ 
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amutoUOT of the blood . . . F28(2).P26-7 Dogs, care of 22 

Doppler effect ! ’ * F6fli 
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docks. . . i?? tomatlo terms, glossary of .... ig-io 

Clouds . HI “d drug dependence . . P 22 ^ 
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Coinage; United Kingdom NlO 

N10.G36 

Cold war C4(i) 

Colonies. Britirii KIM 

Bee also Commomrealth 

Comets joA 

O^ons ; : ; 

Oommcn Law ' ^ J 

Coomm ^ket; economic aspects . 09(2). G31 

poiitioal aspects C4B/2 i 

Commons. House of .... 
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Hi ei^ on the brain .... *P2*3,p87'-9 

NlO medical P4 P22ifi) 
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origin of life *.07 
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Conservative Party Leadw. , ' C8(l) orr hlstorloal sketch jji 023 ( 2 ) 

Continental drift rT; ' .^2 

CopyEight .... ' * HS , (Common Market) . . C49. 00(2) Osi 
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Coulomb, defined i theory 
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SSeetran mtoroaoope . • • r58,F20<2) 

EleotronYcdt. defined LSfi 

L36. N34. F6<2). F0(2) 
atomic weights ....... N84 

formatiQn of chemical dements . . 76(2) 

valendes N84 

Endocrine system 780(2). 748(1) 

Energy bonvefBion L&7 

See aho Nudear energy 

Energy-mass equiyalence . • • . 718(2) 

English language . M29 

Englidi Terse M14r28 

Ensymes 720(1). L87 

Bpedfldty . 728(1) 

Eauinoz L87.N25 

Erg. defined L88 

Estate duty L38. 017(1) 

Eurstom C61(l) 

European organlsatiouB, see Western 
international organisations 

ETsporation L3S 

Eyerest expeditions L38 

Eyolutlon of organisms .... 785. L30 

See also Multicellular organisation 

Exchange rate, defined G8(2) 

Exchange rates of currencies .... N27 

Exploration • L30 

Fabian Society J16 

Family studies Q17 

Fascism J16 

FauTism L41 

Fertilisers T26-8 

Ferrites Ii41 

Feudalism J! 

Figures of speech M28-4 

First aid principles, see Physical injuries 

Fish 726(2 

Fission: nudear 141. F12(l, 

See also Nudear reactors 

Flower cultlyation T3-15 

Flying saucers . 142 

Foreign exchange rates N27 

Fractures P21(2; 

France and de Gaulle .... Cll(2), C52 

Free speech and public order . . « 1)38-40 

FreewiU Jll 

Freudian theory . F42-8 

uncousdous processes . . • • • Q7 

Friends, The Society of J17 

Fruit growing T15-26 

Fuel ceils • I4S 

Fungi 732(2] 

Fusion: nudear 1^ 

in stars • • F7(l] 

See also Plasma physics 

Galtskell. Hugh . 06(2! 

Galaxies: distance scale F7 

formation Ft 

Milky Way F4(2).I4' 

Game seasons N25 

Gamma rays . FlKl] 

Garden calendar ...... T30-4C 

Garden paths: weed control . • • • T88(2] 

Gas. natural I4t 

Gaseous state of matter . F9(2). F17(l)« L4fi 

Gases, rare or inert L9(l 

GATT G9(i: 

Gauss, defined 146 

Geiger counter 146. 73(2! 

General dectioii results. 1000-66 ... Gi 

Genes 146. F28(2] 

See also Heredity 

Genetic eods 722(2), 724(2; 

Geological time scale > 78^ 
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Germany: recent changes . • , . Cl2(2) 

Sold . . L48 

Gold crisis. 1968 G30 

Gold standard 148 

3othio art I 49 

aoremment. Central: outline , G27-84 

... C28 

parliamentary reform C80(2) 

Labour Cabinet C55 

^oyemment and industry C34-5 

industrial retraining 035(2) 

new forma of goyemment enterprise . C85(2) 
regional planning .... G82(2). C35(2) 
See also GS2-^ 

toyltation F15(1). 149 

Greater London CouncU C87(2) 

Greece: recent eyents C13(l) 

Greek alphabet N27 

Greek art, see Hellenic art 

Guilds L50 

Guild socialism J21 

Gulf stream L60 

Gypsies L51 


Haemorrhage and shock . . . 
Half-life: radioactiyity . • . 

Hallmarks 

London date letter cydes . • 
proYincial silyer marks . • . 
Bcottidi and Irish .... 

Hallucinogens 

Heat • • 

latent heat 

mechanical eauiyalent . . . 

See also Joule. Thermodynamics 
Heayy hydrogen, see Deuterium 
HeiBenb^’B uncertainty principle 
Helium .••••»• 
in sun and stars .... 

See also alpha<-particles 

Hellenic art 

Hellenistic art • • 

Hemp 

Heredity ....... 

interplay with enyironment 
Mendelian genetics . . • 

See also Genes 

HI-FI 


. . P20(l) 

. . FlKl) 
. . L62 

. N16-18 

. N16,N17 
. . N18 

L52.P67(2) 
L5S. 716(2) 
. . L69 

. . 716(2} 


Hinduism 

Ho Chi Minh 

HoUdays. public .... 
Hologram 

Homo sapiens 

Hculson, distance of . . . 

Hormones, see Endocrine system 
Horse-power ...... 

Horticultural Bodeties . . • 

Hoyercraft 

TTiitifiainliim .•■••• 

Human Bights 

Husband and Wife: legal notes 
personal relationships . • 

Hydroelectrio schemes . . • 

S^drogen 

in Btdlar eyolutlon • • • 
Hyperons 


. . 718(1) 
. . L54 

74(1). 76(2) 


IbBD (World Bank) . • . . 

loe ages ...... L59. 

Iconodast heresy 

loons 

Igneous rocks 

Immlgratioin 

Oommonweslth Immi^ants Act, 
Bace Belatlona Act. 1965 . . 

Immunology 

Impressionism 


. N14 

. T35 

« L57 

. J21 

. C45 

D24-88 
. Q18(l) 
• L58 

. L58 

74(1). 76(1) 
. . 714 
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Paqb 

Inooine tax 1^60 

Ineouies poller . . . ClO(l). C20(2}, G3S(2) 

Index number, defined 018(2) 

India; recent events C17 

Industrial pr^uotion .... G18(2). 082 

international comparisons .... 018(2) 

Industrial psrcholoffr Q28-8 

Industrial Beoicanisatioa Ckirporatlon 086(2). 020 

IndustrialisaUon Lfil 

social changes in developing countries Q16(2) 
Industrial revolution ...... L62 

InflaUon 04(2) 

causes of price inflation 020(1) 

solutions 021(1) 

Infectious diseases P7 

body's mechanisms of defence . P8(2),P68(2) 

Insects L62. F26(l). P81(2) 

Instinct F81(l) 

Instruments, musical L63 

Intelligence LG8.Q10 

International Bank for Beconstraction 
and Devriopment (IBUD) .... 011(1) 
International Mbnetarr Fund .... 08(1) 

Special drawing rights (SDRs) . . . 031(1) 

Intestacy I>16(2) 

Ionosphere L04 

See also Atmosphere 

Ions L63. F12(2) 

Islam J24 

Isochasms Ii64 

Isotopes L04. F10(2) 

radioactive FlKl). F20(l) 

Israel, see Middle East 

Jodrell Bank telescope . . . F3(2). L118(2) 

See also Badioastronomy 

Joule, defined . L06 

Judaism J24 

Justices of the Peace D37-~8 

Juvenile Courts L06 


Kelvin thermometric scale «... L66 

Kennedy. John F C21(2). NIO 

Keynesian revolution in economics . . 021(2} 

Khrushchev. Nikita C16(l) 

Kilogram: primary standard . , . L67. N12 

Kinetic energy • L07 

Kings and Queens of England . . . N3~4 

of Scotland N4 

Knighthood . L67 

Orders of Cfidvalry N9 

Krebs cycle F21(l) 


Land Commission Act. 1907 .... 084(1) 

Land measures N12. N13 

Land Registry D22(2) 

Landlord and Tenant : law reforms D21(2). D33-4 
Rent Act. 1965 .... D33-4. C23(l) 

Languages and language families . M28-30 

Lasers L09 

Latin America C22(2). K9S 

Law of England: classification ... D8 

law reform D41-^ 

system of Engllrii Courts .... D43-4 
Lawn; making and care of . . T15. T33(2) 

Learning in animals F31(l) 

Legal tender Nil 

L^isiatton: principal Acts since 1907 . 038(2) 

Lend^liease L70 

Lepdb L70.F14 

Libraries L71 

classification of books L17 

India Office Library L61 

life, origin of: theories F37(2) 

study Of living processes . . . F19-81 

iw* • . k Ml. F18 

' * Ml 
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Paqb 

Light-year L71. F8(2) 

Lighting-up time 1726 

Lightning L71 

Lin ear measures N12 

Liquid measures N12. N18 

Liquid state of matter .... L72.F17(1) 

Literary fonns M25-^ 

litre L72.N18 

Local Government, in outline* C87-8 

London University L78. N81 

Long-distance footpaths and bridleways . L78 

Lords. House of L78. C28(l) 

reform of 081(2) 

LSD . . L78.P69 

Lunar probes, see Moon 

Lutheranism J25. J38 


SLoh number L73. F49(l) 

Macmillan. Harold C7(l) 

Mafia . L74 

Magic J26 

Magistrates L74. D37-8 

Magnetic storms L74. F57(l) 

Magnetism L74.F18(2) 

Earth's magnetic field F66-^ 

Magnetohydrodynamics L74 

In relation to Earth's fluid core . . F58(l) 

MftTOTOalii F26(2) 

Mao Tse-tung 018(2) 

Marriage: personal relationships . . . Q18(l) 

Mars L76, P7 

Marxism J27, Q14(2) 

Maas F13(2) 

variation with velocity Fl&d) 

Materials science L77 

Maturity, psychologicsd. ..... Q12(2) 

Maxwell's equatlouB F12(2) 

Mayo's researches: industry .... 028(1) 

Mean L77 

Measures: Imperial and metric . . .N12~18 

See also Scientific units 
Mechanical equivalent of heat, we Joule 

Mendelian genetics F87. L77 

Mental illness P50. Q22(2) 

Mesons L78. F14. F15(2) 

Metals F18(l) 

Meteorology L78 

Meteors and meteorites .... L78. F4(l) 

Methodism J27 

Metre: primary standard .... L78. N12 

Microdectronics L79 

Micro-organisms L79 

See Section F. Part II 

Microscope, electron F63~5 

Middle East; recent events .... 013(2) 

Milky Way galaxy F4(2). L44 

Ministry. Members of the 055 

Moderator, see Nuclear reactors 

Modern Drama 11-32 

Molecular biology ...... L80. F19 

Molecules F12(2) 

of Uving matter F21. F22 

Monastidsm J29 

Monopolies and Mergers Act. 1905 015(2). 084(1) 

Moon L80 

phases of N26 

Mortgages D21 

Music: outline El-26 

Mutation theory F86(2) 


National Board for Prices and In- 
comes 034(2). 084 

National Economio Development Council 

034(2). 088(1) 

Little Neddies 085(1). 088(1) 

National debt 022(1) 

Nationia Income, defined . . 013(1). 016(1) 
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NaUoiua Incomes Commission . . . G34(l) j 

NatiODBlised Industries . . . . G16(2).li82 

Kfttlonal Parks L82 

National Flijnical Laboratory . . . L82 

National Fian G33(2). C34(2) 

Nationid Trust L82 

NATO C47 

and France C12(1). G48(l) 

Nehru. Jawahailal T C17(2) 

Nervous system . P46 

In MiniiiJa F30-2 

Neurosis PSl. Q23(l) 

Neutrino, defined F14. L83 

Neutron, defined .... F10(2). F14. L83 
Newton and the first spectroscope . . L109 

New towns: Great Britain .... L83 

Nobel prises L84. L12fi-8 

Novel, the modem Bnglish .... M8-13 

Novelists, directory of M6~13 

Nuclear: deterrent C28(l) 

disarmament talks C24(l) 

energy L84, F12(l) 

fission F12a) 

fusion L86. P6(2) 

partial test ban treaty C23(2} 

power stations L85 

reactors L85 

weapons C28-5 

Nucleic adds .... L85. F22(l), P21(2) 

Nucleotides F22(l), F21{2) 

Nudeus: atom Fl0(2) 

cell F28(2) 
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Poltergeist J35 

Ponds: weed control T84(l) 

Pope. The L34 

Su also Homan Catholic Church 
Population: United Kingdom . . . Gll(2) 

working population G12 

world population L124. Cll(2) 

Pound: primary standard N12 

Precedence in England and Scotland . NO-7 

Presbyterianism J86 

Prices and incomes G88-5. ClO(l) 

Prime Minister C27, C28. 055 

Privy Council LOS 

Probate and Letters of Administration . D18-20 

Probation oificers LOS 

Productivity LOS, 013(2), G82 

Proof correcting NIS 

Proteins LOS, F20(l) 

protein synthesis F22(2) 

Psychic research J86 

Psydiology: Fmudian theory . . . F42-8 


See Q for basic principles of dynamic psydio- 
logy. and J for Analytical psydiology. 
Behaviourism, Individual psychology, etc. 


Public schools LOO 

Public services, cost of G2S 


[uakers, eee Friends, The Sodety of 

Quantum theory F13(l). LOO 

Quarks LOG 

Quasars L07. FG(l) 

Queen, The C27. C88(2) 


Observatories L86 

Occam's rasor ........ J82 

Oceans P9(l) 

Ohm L86 

Oil as source of energy L86 

Olympic games L86. U88. U86 

Ombudsman, see Parliamentary Commissioner 
Organisms, classification of animals . . F2&-6 

of plants F8^ 

Orphism J8S.H117-28 

Orthodox Eastern Church J83 

OsmosiB . L88 

Oxford University L88, N32 

L80 


Race relations legislation C84(l), C41(2), D40(2) 

Badar L07 

Badiation L07 

cosmic FS(2) 

See also Tan Allen belts 

Badio L07 

BadioacUvlty FIl, LOS 

Badiolsotopes . ^ Fll, F20(l) 

Badio astronomy ' LOS 

Badio sonde LOS 

Badio telescopes .... F3(2}, FG(1), LOS 

Batnbow LOS 

Bain making LOS 

Bates of exchange in relation to £ . . N27 

Beformation J88, J25 


Ifarliament: how it works . . 027.030-1 

Committees of the House .... C80(2) 
reform of Parliament . . C80(2), CSl-2 

Parliamentary Commissioner .... 082(2; 
Partide accderators, see Cyclotron . . L20 

Particles, atomic Fl&(2), F14 

Passport LOO 

pC value LOO 

Pensions, graduated G26(2} 

Personality, defined Q4(l) 

growth of Q4-11 

the mature personality QOd 

pH value LOl 

Photosynthesis F21 

Physical injuries PlO-22 

Planets L02 

deep space probes, see Venus, Mars 

formation of F7(l 

Plants: dssslficatlon F82-4 

cultivation of flowers ..... T8-1S 

dlsesaes of plants T80-1 

growing of fruit and vegetables TlS-26 

Indoor plants T41-2 

Plasma physics F4(l). L02 

See also Nuclear fbsion, Magnetohydrodynamics 

Plutonium LOS 

Poetry; Engfldi verse M14-28 

Police LOS 


Begional planning G82, C85-7 

BdaUvity theory F18-15. LlOO 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

Kote.~-i^or classical history and for the past millennium most dates are well established. For (Oher 
periods there is sometimes considerable vneerfainty. Many of the dates in ancient history are either 
dubious or approacimede, sometimes both. For events in prehistory the reader may find it helpful to consult 
the Geoloffical Time Scale and the suihsedion Earliest Men in Part II of the Science Section, 
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PREHISTORY 
Age of Earth. 

Earliest known rocks (found in 
Rhodesia and Manitoba). 

Life appears. 

First large'scale occurrence of 
fossils. 

Earliest ape fossils (Oligovcne 
period— Fayum, Egypt). 

Early ape fossils (Miocene period — 
Proconsul, E. Africa). 

Earliest known hominids (Lower 
Kelstocene— AtMlrolopilhectts. and 
Homo habilis S. Africa, E. Africa.) 
Oldowan culture — ^flrst stage of 
Palacolithio or Old Stone Age 
(hunting and food-gathering) 
which persisted until end of Ice 
Age, c. 8,000 B.O. 

Bomo ereclus stage (Java, China. 
Africa) with crude ohoppixig tools 
and early hand-axes. Heidelberg 
jaw (Europe). 

^cestors of Neandertalers and 
Homo sapiens, with advanced 
hand-axes (Europe: Steinhehn 
and Swanscomte). 

Neandertalers (Europe. Asia. N, 
AfUca). Rhodesian Man (S. 
Aftica). Solo Man (Java). Flake 
tools. 

FliBt cold phase ends. Neander- 
tal race becoming extinct. 

^oond cold phase. Homo sapiens 
(modem man). Implements show 
dpincant advances: small knife- 
plades, engraving tools. Paint- 
ings and sculpture: magic rites and 
oer^onies. Cro-Magnons with 
Aurignaoian culture. 

Fii^ culmination of last ice age. 
Aurfgnacian culture dying out to 
be replaced by Solutrean and then 
by the M^dalenian cultures. 
Gmt flowering of FalaeoUthlc 
art. 

First immigrants from Asia to 
cross Behring Straits? 

leading eventually to such avuia 
M weaving, metallurgy: Inven- 
tl^ as ox-drawn plough, wheeled 
cart. 

Britain becomes an island (land 

B.O. CSVlLlfiATtON IN THE krmm.y i saST 
MOO Snsa founded. 

cwitaatkm Itaatthoe. CuBel- 
Mnrt Bmittaa Dmarty. Bleimtte wriUn* 
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First settlements at Troy. 

Golden Age of China begins (legendary). 
Great Pyramid age in Egypt begins. 

Aryan migrations. 

Samon founds Agade: Semitic empire. 
Hsia Dynasty begins in China (legendary). 

... Middle Mlnoan Age: pottery, linear writing 
in pen and Ink. 

1900 Brozuse Age begins in Britain. 

Stonehenge (1860-1560 B.O.). 

Dynasty begins in China (dated 
traditionally 1700-1122 B.C.). 

1760 Aryan invasion of Mesopotamia. 

1780 Hyksos conauest of Egypt. War chariots 
introduced. 

1700 Code of Hammurabi at Babylon. 

1600 Late Mlnoan Age: bronse in use. 

1660 Sack of Babylon by Hlttites. 

Dynasty in Egypt commences, 
avillsation at peak (under Thotmes III, 1400). 
Chronology more certain. 

1600 Powerful Mitanni (Aryan) kingdom in Asia 
Minor. Pho^cla thriving — ^trade with Egypt 
and Babylonia. Ve^o literature in ludia. 

1450 Zenith of Minoan civilisation. 

culture at Its senlth. 
ftBtan civillsatlpn ends: Knossos burnt. 
Temple at Luxor built. 

1817 Amenhotep IV (Ikbnaton), the *• heretic ** 
Pharaoh. 

1860 Zenith of Hittite civilisation. 

1800 linr^te oppression (Rameses ID. Phoeni- 

Assyrian conquest in Babylon: dominant 
in Western Asia. 

1880 Exodus of ImUtes from Egypt. 

BflyPt by •* Peoples of the Sea **. 

s^power of inde- 
pendent ^oenl^ cities. Probably aU these 
JJ® with Achaean and other migra- 
tions In Aegean area. ^ 

1188 Chou Dynasty begins In China (870 years). 

1115 Magnetic needle reputed In nhino 

X0B8 Establiahment of kingship in IsraM (Saul) 

“S, rSifer”** David kta,; 

OW begliiB temple at Jerusalem. 

80^^ ftnbably period of writing of Homer’s 

888 Assyrian chronologlcai records begin. 

860 FoundsttonofCSftrthageltiadltlonal). 
Chinese record of an eclipse. 

Olympiad to be used for chionologtoal 


1060 Memidris capital of Egypt. 


781 

778 _ _ 

PQiposes. 

768 Fcmndatton of Borne (traditional). 

760 Oieek colonists settling in Southern Italy. 

Assyrian 

DepoitoUon 

m Ktarti^bolJjtad In Athaifc 



■VKNTV 


■.C. 691*110 As 


6aa PabUoatiOD of Athenian laws by Draoo. 

810 Spartan oonstltatlon. made rigid after 
Meaaenian Wars: later attributed to Lyourgus. 

684 Athenian ooneUtutloii reformed by Solon. 

686 Jerusalem taken by Babylonians. In- 
habitants exiled till 538. 

661 Pislstratus tyrant of Athens. 

600 Accession of Croesus-— great prosperity of 
Lydia. 

688 Babylon taken by Persians.: Empire 
founded by Cyrus, soon covers almost all of 
dvillsed Middle East. 

608 Foundation of Boman Bepubllo (tradi- 
tional). 

608 Democratic constitution proclaimed in 
Athens. 

600 Etruscans at height of their power in 
Northern Italy. Iron age beginning In Britain. 


GREAT AGE OF GREECE 


488 Revolt of Ionian Greek cities against Per- 
sian king Darius. 

484 Secession of Plebeians Onm Rome. Tri- 
bunes established. 

480 Battle of Marathon: Athenian repulse of 
Persian attack. 

480 Death of Buddha. Battle of Thermo- 
pylae: Spartans under Leonidas wiped out by 

Persians. Battle of Solamls: Persian fleet 

defeated by Athenians under Themistodes; 

Persian invasion of Greece halted. 

478 Battles of Plataea and Mycale; Greek 
victories by land and sea respectively destroy 
Persian Invasion force. Death of Coniheius. 

477 League of Delos founded by Athens for 
defence against Persia: soon becomes Athenian 
Empire. (467 Naxos kept in by force.) 

461 Pericles comes to power in Athens. 

458 Glncinnatus saves Rome (traditional). 

466 Death of Aeschylus. 

447 Building of Parthenon begun. 

431 Death of Phidias. Outbreak of Great 
Peloponnesian War between Athena and 
Sparta. Pericles ** Funeral Oration ** (accord- 
ing to Thucydides). 

425 Death of Herodotus. 

418 Massacre of Melos by Athenians. 

415 Sicilian Expedition: flight of Aklbiades 
from Athens to Sparta. 

413 Loss of entire Athenian expeditionary force 
at Syracuse. 

406 Death of Euripides and Sophocles. 

405 Battle of Aegospotomi: Athenian navy 
destroyed by Sparta. 

404 Athenian surrender to Sparta; beginning 
of Spartan hegemony in Greece. 

403 Beginning of of Warring States in 
China. 

400 Death of Thucydides. Greek historian (?). 

398 Execution of Socrates. 

380 Gocupatlon of Rome by Gauls undei 
Brennus. 


871 Battle of Leuotra: Spartans defeated by 
Thebans: beginning of Theban hegemony in 
Greece. 


870 Death of EQppocrates of Cos (7). 

847 Death of Plato. 

388 Battle of Chaetonea: Greek city-states 
defeated by Philip 11 of Macedon, who be- 
comes supreme in Greece. 

386 AssasBlnatioD of FhOip of Macedon: aooes- 
sioo of Alexander. 

884 Alexander's invasion of Persian Empire. 
Battle of Oranloos. fltst Tiotory. 

883 Battle of Issus: Alexander defeats Darius 
of Persia. 

888 Alexander's elege and capture of Tyre, 
occupation of Egypt. 


I.O. 

881 Battle of Arbela ((laugamela)-— final defeat 
of Darius. 

330 Death of Darius and end of Persian Empire. 
Alexander heir to dvilisatioiis of Middle East. 

828 Battle of Hydaspes: Alexander conquers 
the Punjab. 

888 Death of Alexander at Babylon. Begin- 
ning of Helienlstio Age In Middle East and 
Eastern Mediterranean. Ptolemy I founds 
dynasty in Egypt. Alexandria becomes intel- 
leotoal centre of Hellenic world. 

322 Death of Demosthenes. 

821 Death of Aristotle. Maurya dynasty 
unites N. India. 

312 SeleucuB 1 founds dynasty in Asia. 

800 Zeno the Stoic. Epicurus and Euclid flour- 
ishing. 


ROME: 


AND DE CAY OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


290 End of Third Samnite War. Rome domi- 
nates Central Italy. 

275 Battle of Beneventom: Rome finally de- 
feats Pyrrhus and the Greek cities of Southern 
Italy. Rome dominates all Italy. 

274 Asoka becomes ruler of two-thirds of 
Indian sub-continent. 

264 Beginning of First Punic War (Rome v, 
Carthage). 

860 Battle of Mylae: first great Roman naval 
victory. 

265 Defeat and capture of Regulus by Cartha- 
ginians. 

260 ** La T5ne " Iron Age people invade Britain. 
241 End of First Punic War. Sicily becomes 
first Province of Rome. 

821 Kingdom of Ch'in completes conquest of all 
Chinese states, under Shih Huang Tlh. 

218 Outbreak of Second Punic War: Hannibal 
crosses Alps. 

810 Battle of Osnnae; Hannibal wipes out 
great Roman army. 

214 Great Wall of China constructed (by Unking 
existing waUs). 

213 Burning of Chinese classics. 

212 Capture of Syracuse by Romans and death 
of Archimedes. 

207 Battle of Metaurus: defeat and death of 
H^ruboL End of Hannibal's hopes of over- 
coming Rome. 

805 Roman provinces organised in Spain. 

808 Former or Eastern Han Dynasty in China. 
Battle of Zama: Hannibal defeated by Scipio 
Afrlcanus. 

801 End of Second Punic War. Rome domin- 
ates Western Mediterranean. 

196 After defeating Macedon. Rome prodaims 
independence of Gredi dty-states. Death of 
Eratosthenes the geographer (7). 

160 Death in battle of Judas Maccabaeus: 
Jewish revolt against Seteucids continues soo- 
oessfhlly. 

148 Outbreak of Third Punic War. 

146 Carthage destroyed. Roman province of 
Aftlca formed. Roman provinces of Mace- 
donia and Adutea formed, and most of 
remainder of Greece reduced to vassal status. 
184 First Servile War; Revolt of slaves In 
Sloily under Eunus. Suppressed 182. 

188 Siege and destmotion of Numantia by 
Romans. Tiberius Gracchus Mbune. At- 
tempted land reforms. Murdered 182. 

188 Roman province of Asia formed Gom lands 
, bequeathed by Attains of Pergamum. 

184 Chinese Grand College to train Civil Service 
offldals. 

188 Csius Gracchus Tribune. Attempted land 
reforms. Murdered 121. 

110 Chinew expansion to indude most of aoutli- 
east of modern China, under Emperor Wu Ti. 
Oommeidal activity In Indian Ocean. 
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B.C.106-A.D.432 
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B.O. 


Im Josnrtba oaptuied hr Marius and Sulla. 

104 Second Servile War: revolt of slavM to 
Sicily under Tryphon and AUienlon. Sup- 
prea^ 101. 

102 Chinese expedlUon to Ferghana and pos- 
sible knowle^e of West. 

101 Battle of Veroellae: Marius ends threat oi 
Clmbii to Borne. 

81 Soda! War: revolt of Italian cities against 
Borne. Suppressed 88. Boman franchise 
granted to most Italians. 

88 Civil Wars of Marius and Sulla begin. 

87 Massacre In Borne by Marius. 

88 Proscriptions in Borne by Sulla. 

76 Belglc Invasion of south-eastern Britain. 

73 Third Servile War: revolt of slarM in 
southern Italy under Spartacus the gladiator. 


Suppressed 71. 

63 Conspiracy of Catiline exposed by Cicero. 
60 First Trlumvliate:Pampey.Caesar.Craa8us* 
63 Beginning of Caesar's conquest of Oaul. 

66 Caesar's first British expedition: second. 64. 
63 Battle of Oarrhae; destruction of Boman 
army under Crassus by Perdans. 

68 Bevolt of Vercingetorix against Caesar. 

60 Migration to Britain of Oommius and his 


followers. 


48 Caesar crosses the Bubicon. Beginning of 
war against Pompey and the Senate. 

48 Battle of Phaisalus: defeat of Pompey by 
Caesar. 


46 Caesarea calendar reforms. 

44 Murder of Caesar. 

43 Second Triumvirate: Antony, Octavian. 
Lepidus. 

48 Battle of Philippi: defeat and death of 
Bratus and his associates. 


81 Battle of Actlum: naval victory of Ocf.a- 
vian over Antony and Cleopatra. Octavian 
unchallenged master of the Boman world. 


THE BOMAN EMPIRE 

87 Octavian given the title of Augustus by the 
Senate. 

18 Death of Virgil. 

8 Death of Horace. 

6 Birth of Jesus Christ. (?) 

AJ>. 

(Svll Service Examination system in China. 

8 Badloal reforms by Emperor Wang Mang. 
Annihilation of Bcnnan army under Varus by 
Teutonic tribesmen under Aimlnius. 

10 Cunobellnus reigning over much of south- 
east Britain from Colchester. 

14 Death of Angustna. 

17 Death of Livy. 

18 Death of Ovid. 

86 Beginning ofLater or Eastern Han Dynasty 
In China. 

88 CrudflxlQin of Christ (?). 

4a_Boman Invasion of Britain under Aulus 
Plautius. 

61 OBiactaous taken to Borne as prisoner. 

60 Bevolt of Boodlooa. 

68 Death of St. Paul. 

64 Great Fire of Borne. 

66 Death of Seneca. 

66 Jews of Palestine rebelled against Roman 
rule. 

68 Death of Nero— -end of Jolio-Claudian Uni* 
of Roman Bmpeiom. 

Hereutaneum 


^80 Completion of Ooloeseum (Flavian Amphi- 
theatre). . . 

83 Battle of Mons Graupius: Agricola crushes 
Caledonians. 

96 Accession of Nerva: first of the ** Five 
Good Emperors.** 

87 Chinese expedition under Kang Vln (lieu- 
tenant of Pan Ch'ao) penetrates to Pendan 
Gulf. 

117 Death of Trajan, aocesalon of Hadrian. 
Boman*£mplre at Its greatest extent. 

188 Beginning of Hadrian’s Wall (Tyne-Solway) 
by Aulus Platorius Nepos. 

136 Suppression of Bar-Cocbba’s revolt and 
Dispei^on of Jews. 

142 Construction of Antonlne Wall (Forth- 
Clyde) by Quintus Lolliisi UrblcUwS. 

180 Death of Marcus Aurejius. last of the ** Five 
Good Emperors.” lleglhning of the •'De- 
cline ” of the Boman Eml^ire (Gibbon). 

193 Praetorian guards murder Emperor Per- 
tinax. sell Empire to highest bidder (Didius 
Julianus). 

196 Clodiiia Albinus. governor, withdrawn forces 
from Britain to support his attempt to become 
Emperor. Northern Britain overrun by 
barbarians. 

808 Beptirnius Sevenis visits Britain to punish 
Caledonians (death at York 211). 

818 Edict of Caracalla. Roman citisenidiip 
conferred on all free mhabftauts of Empire. 

820 End of Han Dynasty: Cliina divided 
and frequently invaded fur next three cen- 
turies. 

827 Sassanid Empire in Persia. 

830 Emperor Sujin — ^Japanese history emerg- 
ing from legendary stage. 

861 Goths defeat and kill Emperor Declus. 

258 Break-away ” Gallic Empire ” set up: sup- 
pressed 273. 

873 Defeat of 'itenobla and destruction of 
Palmyra by Emperor Aurelian. 

884 Accession of Diocletian, who reorganises 
Homan Empire (293) with rigid stMsiai laws and 
heavy taxation. 

887 Cbrausios attempts to found independent 
•' Empire of Britain ” : suppressed 287. 

306 Constantine proclaimed Emperor at York. 

313 Edict of Milan. Christianity tolerated In 
Boman Empire. 

320 Gupta dynasty reunites India. 

826 Council of Nlcaea: first general Council of 
the Church. 

367 Successful attack on Britoio by Plots. 
Scots. Saxons. 

869 Bestoration of Homao authority in Britain 
by Theodosius. 

878 Battle of Adrianople: Goths defeat and 
kill Eastern Boman Emperor Valens. 

383 Magnus Maximus withdraws forces from 
Britain to support his attempt to conquer 
uorth-westeni part of Empire. 

388 Magnus Maximus defeated and killed in 
Italy. 

886 Death of Emperor Theodosius the Great: 
the division of the Empire Into East and West 
at his death proves eventually to be the Hn*-i 
one. 

406 Usurper Oonstantlne 111 withdraws forces 
from Britain to support his claims: proliable 
end of Boman military occupation of Britain. 

410 Sack of Rome by Alario the Goth. Em- 
peror Honorius tells Britons to arrange fur their 
own defence. 

THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 

415 Visigoths begin conquest of Spain. 

418 yislgothlc kingdom of Toulouse recognised 
by Roman government. 

488 Vandals begin conquest of North Africa. 

432 St. Patrick beglus mission In Ireland. 



KVKNTS 


440-1 002 As 

A.X>. A.D. 


446 ** Oroans of the Biltona **-Haat appeal to 
Borne itradltional). 

451 GhAlons: Attila the Hun repelled from 
Gaul b7 mixed Boman>Barbarian foroes. 

458 Attila'e raid Into Italy: destruction of 
Aquilea and foundation of Venice by refbsees. 

455 Borne pillaged by Vandals. 

478 Bomulus AngnstultiB, last Western Boman 
Emperor, deposen by Odovacar: eonvention* 
ally the end of the Western Boouin Empire. 

481 CloTis becomes King of the Franks, who 
eventually conquer Gaul (d. 511). 

483 Theodoric founds Ostrogothio Kingdom in 
Italy (d. 526). 

515 Battle of Moimt Badon: West Saxon ad- 
vance baited by Britons, perhaps led by 
Arthur (?). 

BYZANTIUM AND ISLAM 

527 Accession of Justinian I (d. 665). 

528 Code of Civil Law published by Justinian. 
Buie of 8t. Benedict put into practice at Monte 
Csssino (traditional). 

534 Bysantines under Belisarlus reconquer 
North Africa from Vandals. 

558 Byzantine reconquest of Italy complete. 

563 St. Goluniba founds mission in Iona. 

568 Lombard Kingdom founded in Italy. 

570 Birth of Mohammed. 

577 Battle of Deorham: West Saxon advance 
resumed. 

689 Keunion of China under Southern Ch'en 
dynasty 

590 Gregory the Great becomes Pope. 

597 St. Augustine lands In Kent. 

605 Grand Canal of China constructed. 

618 Tang Dynasty In China: their administra- 
tive system lasts in essentials for 1,300 years. 

622 Hejira or flight from Mecca to Medina of 
Mohammed: beginning of Mohammedan era. 

627 Battle of Nineveh: Persians crushed by 
Byzantines under Heracllus. 

632 Death of Mohammed: all Arabia now 
Moslem. Accession of Abu Bakr, the first 
Caliph. 

634 Battle of Heavenfleld: Oswald becomes king 
of Northumbria, brings in Celtic Christianity. 

638 Jerusalem captured by Moslems. 

641 Battle of Mehawand: Persia conquered by 
Moslems. 

643 Alexandria taken by Moslems. 

645 Downfall of Soga clan in Japan, after estab- 
lishing Buddhism: beginning of period of 
imitation of Chinese culture. 

660 Slav occupation of Balkans now complete. 

663 Synod of Whitby: Roman Christianity 
triumphs over Celtic Christianity in England. 

685 Neotansmere: end of Nartbumbrian dmni' 
nance in England. 

699 Carthage taken by Moslems. 

711 Tarik leads successful Moslem tnvasloa of 
Spain. 

718 Failure of second and greatest Moslem 
attack on Constantinople. Pelayo founds 
Christian kingdom of Asturias in Northern 
Spain. 

786 Byzantine Emperor I>eo HI begins Icono- 
clast movement: opposed by Pope Gregory n, 
and an important cause of difference between 
Boman and Byzantine churcbes. 

THE HOLT ROMAN EMPIBB AND THE 

TRIUMPH OP CHR18TXANXTT IN EUBOPB: 

NORSEMEN AND NORMANS 

738 Tours: Modem western advance halted by 
Gharles Martel. 

785 Death of Bede. 

760 Bsgfamlng of Abbasid Caliphate (replacing 
Omayyads). 


761 Pepin King of the Fkanks; fbnnds CaroUii* 
gtan dynasty. Bavenna taken by Lombards: 
end of Bysantine power in the West. 

754 Pepin promises oentnl Italy to Pope: be* 
ginning of temporal power of the Papacy. 

778 Bonoesvalles: defeat and death of Bblazid. 

786 Accession of Haroun-al-Basbld in Baghdad. 

798 Back of Lindisfanie: Viking attacks on 
Britain begin. 

785 Death of Offa: end of Mercian dominance 
in England. 

800 Coronation of Charlemagne as Holy Boman 
Emperor. 

814 Death of Charlemagne: division of his 
empire. 

825 Bllandun: Egbert defeats Metdans and 
Wessex becomes leading kingdom in England. 

827 Moslem invasion of Sicily. 

840 Moslems capture Bail and occupy much of 
Southern Italy. 

843 Treaty of Verdun: final division of CaroUn- 
gian Empire, and beginning of France and 
Germany as separate states. 

844 Kenneth MiscAlpin becomes king of Piets as 
weUaaSoota: the kingdom of Alban. 

862 Burlk founds Viking state in Buasia: Hist 
at Novgorod, later at Kiev. 

866 Fujiwan period begins in Japan. Viking 
"Great Army" in England: Northumbria. 
East Anglia and Mercia subsequently over- 
whelmed. 

868 Earliest dated printed book in China. 

878 Harold Falrhair King of Norway. 

874 Iceland aettled by Norsemen. 

885-6 Viking attack on Paris. 

898 Simeon founds first Bulgar Empire in 
Balkans. 

896 Arpad and the Magyars In Hungary. 

899 Death of Alfred the Great. 

900 Ghana at the height of Its power in North 
West Africa. 

910 Abbey of Cluny founded: monastic refonne 
spread from here. 

811 Bblf (or BoUo) becomes ruler of Normandy. 

812 Accession of Abderrahman IH: the mort 
splendid period of the Omayyad Caliphate of 
Cordova (d. 961). 

928 Brandenburg taken from the Slavs by 
Henry the Fowler, first of the Saxon Hbly 
Roman Emperors. 

628 Death of Wenoeslaa. Gbrlstlaa King of 
Bohemia. 

937 Battle of Brunanburh: crowning victory of 
Atbelstan. West Saxon kings now masters of 

TEngln-nd- 

865 Battle of LecMbld: Magyars finally de* . 
feated by Otto the Great and settle in Hungary. 

960 Beginning of Sung Dynasty in China. 

965 Harold Bluetooth, king of Denmark, 
aooepts Christianity. 

966 Mieszko 1, king of Poland, aooepts Christi- 
anity. 

968 Fatimida begin their rule in Egypt. 

888 Disoovery of Greenland by Nomemen. 

987 Hugh Capet king of France: ftnmder of 
Gapetlan dynasty. 

988 Vladimir of Kiev aooepts Chitetiaoity. 

881 Battle of Maldon: defisat of Byihtnoth of 

Essex by Vikings— renewed Viking raids on 

TCn glaiwi- 

893 OlofSkutkonung, jdiig of Sweden, aoosptg 
Christianity. 

1000 Leif EricsKm diaoovera North America. 

1001 Coronation of St. Stephen of Biingnrywit]| 
crown sent by the Pope. 

1008 Maseacre of St. Brtoe^ Day: ^tempt by 
Ethelred to exterminate Danes in England. 



A6 


BVCNTS 


1014-1SS7 

uS4 Battle of Clontorf : victory of Iitoh under 
Brian Bom over VHdnga. 

1016 Cbaute becomes Uns of England: builds 
short-Uved Danish ** empire/ 

Byaantines under Basil 11 complete sub* 
Jeotion of Bulgars. 

1040 Attempts to implement Truce of God from 
time* 

1046 Normans under Robert Ouiscaid in south- 
ern Italy. 

1064 HApinwifig of Almoravid (Moslem) conquests 
In West Africa. 

1060 Normans invade Sicily. 

1086 Norman conquest of England under 
William I. 

1009 Beforms of Wang An-Shlh in China. 


THE CRUSADES 

1071 Manzikert: Seljuk Turks destroy Byzan- 
tine army and overrun Anatolia. 

1073 HUdebnind (Gregory VII) becomes Pope. 
Church discipline and Papal authority enforced. 

1075 SeUuk Turks capture Jerusalem. 

1076 Kumbi. capital of Ghana, sacked by Altno- 
ravids: aub^uent break-up of Ghana Empire. 

1064 CarthnslanB founded by St. Bruno at 
Chartreuse. 

1066 Compilation of Domesday Book. 

1004 El Cid takes Valencia. 

1006 Council of Clermont: Urban 11 preaches 
First Crusade. 

1008 Cistercians founded by St. Robert at 
dteauz. 

1009 First Crusade under Godfrey of Bouillon 
takes Jerusalem. 

1100 Death of William Ruftw in the New Forest. 
Baldwin 1: Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
founded. 

1106 Tinchebrai: Henry 1 of England acquires 
Normandy, captures his brother Robert. 

1115 Abelard teaching at Paris. St. Bernard 
founds monastery at Clairvauz. 

1119 Order of Knights Templars founded. 

11£0 Loss of the White Ship and heir to English 
throne. 

1182 Concordat of Worms: Pope and Emperor 
compromise on the Investiture Controversy, but 
continue to quarrel over other matteia (Guelfs 
and Ghibellines). 

1185 Stephen takes EnglUh crown: civil wars 
with Matilda and anarchy ensue. 

1148 Alfonso Henriques proclaimed first king of 
Portugal. 

1144 Moslems take Christian stronghold of 
Edessa. 

1148 Second Crusade fails to capture Damascus. 

1150 Carmelites founded about this time by 
Berthold. 

1158 Aoceesion of Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa. 

IIM Henry of Anjou succeeds Stepheu; first of 
Plantagenet kings of England. 

1161 Explosives used in warfare in China. 

IIW Strongbow Invades Ireland: beginning of 
Anglo-Notman rule. Saladin ruling in Egypt. 

1170 Murder of Thomas Bechet in Canterbury 
cathedral. 

1171 Spanlkh knightly Order of Santiago 
founded. 


im Mtto of Legnano: Frederick Baibaroma 
defeated by the Lombard League. ItShw 
autonomy established. 


ii gp Tlitrd Crusade launched: leaders-Frede- 
rick Barbarossa. Philip Augustus of France, 
Richard lionheart of England. 

1191 capture of Acre by Crusaders. 

1198 End of Third Crusade without regaining 
Jerusalem. Richard I sMzed and held to 'an* 
som in Austria on return Journey. 


1198 Innocent HI becomes Pope. 

1202 Fourth Crusade, diverted by Venetians, 
takes Zara from Byzantines. 

1804 Fourth Crusade captures CoDStantin^le. 
founds Latin Empire. King John of England 
loses Normandy to Fiance. 

1806 Temujln proclaimed Gengls Khan (Very 
Mighty King) of all the Mongols: soon controls 
all of Central Asia. 

1806 Albigensian Crusade lannched: the first 
against Christians. 

1812 Battle of Las Navas ds Tolosa: decisive 
victory of Spaniards over Moors. The 
Children’s Crusade. 


THE CULMINATION OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

1215 Fourth Lateran Council: the authority of 
the mediaeval Church and Papacy at its zenith. 
Dominicans recognised by the Pope. Magna 
Carta extorted by barons from John. 

1883 Frandscans recognised by the Pope. 

1829 Emperor Frederick II. through diplomacy, 
recognised by Moslems as King of Jerusalem. 

1880 Teutonic Knights established in Prussia. 

1837 Golden Horde (Mongols) begin subjugation 

of Russia. 

1841 Mongol incursions into Central Europe. 

1850 St. Louis of France captured on his Crusade 
in Egypt. Mamelukes become rulers of Egypt. 
Mandingo king declares his Independence of 
Ghana and embmoes Islam. 

1256 Conference of Baltic ports; the first form of 
the Ebinseatlc League. 

1268 Provisions of Oxford: barons under Simon 
de Montfort force reforms on Henry III of 
England. Baghdad destroyed by Mongols. 

1260 Kublal Khan ruling in China. 

1264 Battle of Lewes: Montfort’s party become 
rulers of England. 

1265 Simon de Montfort's Parliament, Battle 
of Evesham: defeat and death of de Montfort. 

1274 Death of Thomas Aquinas. 

1281 Repulse of Mongol attack on Japan. 

1262 Sicilian Vespers: rising of Sicilians against 
French ruler. 

1284 Completion of Edward I of England's con- 
quest of Wales. 

1290 Expulsion of Jews from England. Death 
of Maid of Norway: Edward 1 begins attempts 
to rule Scotland. 

1881 Fall of Acre: end of Crusading in Holy 
land. Everlasting League of Uri: beginnings 
of Swiss confederation. 

1894 Death of Roger Bacon, the founder of 
experimental science. Death of Kublal Khan: 
unity of Mongol Empire now only nominaL 

1296 ** Model Parliament " of Edward I (antici- 
pated in 1276). 

1806 Death of Duns Scotus. 


THE DECLINB OF THE BIIDDUB AGES 

1809 Papacy moves to Avignon: beginning of 
the Babylonish Captivity. 

1812 SuppieseioD of Templars by king of France 
and Pope. 

1814 Battle of Bannodcbum: victory of Robert 
Bruce securee Scottish independence, 

1881 Death of Dante. 

Ze^h of Mandingo Empire of Mali (North 
WeetAfrIca) nnder Manea mW; eupeneded at 
end of 15th century by Booghal eminre. 

1887 Deposition of Edward 11: subseaiientiy 
murdered. 



■VENTS 


1886-1499 At 


A.D. 

1886 Aflbikaga Period in Japan: gfeat feudal 
kndB Bomi-independent of authority of Shoffun. 

1887 Death of Giotto. 

1888 Beirinnlns of Hundred Years* War between 
England and France. 

1840 Battle of Sluys: English capture French 
fleet. 

1844 Swabian Le^e: weakness of Imperial 
authority In Germany obliges towns to form 
leagues for mutual protection. 

1846 Battles of Crecy and Neyille's Cross: spec* 
taoular English yictories over French and Scots. 

1847 Calais taken by Edward 111 of England. 
Cola di Riensi attempts to reform government 
of Rome: hilled 1854. 

1848 Black Death reaches Europe (England 
1840. Scotland 1850). 

1351 Statute of Labourers: attempt by English 
Parliament to flreeze wages. 

1353 Statute of Praemunire: restraints placed 
on Papal intervention in England. 

1854 Ottoman Turks make first settlement in 
Europe, at QalltpolL 

1855 Death of Stephen Dushan: collapse of Ser- 
bian Empire which he had built. 

1356 Battle of Poitiers: capture of King John of 
France by Black Prince. “ Golden Bull ** 
regulates Imperial elections in such a way as to 
place power in the hands of the Gennan princes: 
valid until 1806. 

1858 The Jacquerie: rising of French peasants. 

1860 Peace of Bretigny: Edward 111 makes 
great territorial gains in France. 

1362 English becomes the official language in 
Parliament and the Law Courts. 

1868 Timur (Tamerlane) begins hts career of con- 
quest in Asia. 

1868 Ming Dynasty In China. 

1870 Bertrand du Guesclln Constable of France: 
regains much territory from the English. Peace 
of Stralsund; Hansa in complete control of 
Baltic Sea. 

1877 Pope returns to Rome: End of Babylonish 
Captirity. 

1378 Disputed Papal Election: Beginning of 
Great Schism, 

1880 Battle of Chioggia: decisive victory of 
Venice over Genoa. Battle of Kullkovo: 
Dmitri Donskoi of Moscow wins first major 
Russian victory over Golden Horde. 

1881 Peasants* Revolt in England under Wat 
Tyler. 

1884 Deathof John Wycllf. 

1385 Battle of AUubarotta: Portugal safeguards 
Independence from C!b8tile. 

1866 Battle of Sempach: Swiss safeguard in< 
dependence from Habsburgs. Jagiello (Yladi< 
Slav V) unites Lithuania and Poland. 

1388 Battle of Kossovo: crushing defeat of 
Serbs and neighbouring nations by Turks. 

1386 Battle of Nlcopolls: ** the last crusade 
annihilated by *rurk8. 

1887 Union of Kalmar: Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden united under one crown: dissolved 1448. 

1888 Timur invades and pillages Northeni India. 

1888 Richard H deposed by Henry IV: first of 

the Lancastrian kings of England. 

1400 Owen Glendower revolts in Wales. Death 
of Chaucer. 

1401 De Haeietloo Oombuiendo: the buinlng of 
heretics made legal in England. 

1410 Rattle of Thnnenberg: Poles and Lithu- 
anians break power of Teutonio Knights. 

1415 Battle Aidnoourt: great success of 
Henry V of Xwimd in France. Gounoi! of 
Constance ends Great Schism, boms John Hus. 

1480 Tleaty of Troyes: XkigliriiolaiinB to French 
throne reoobfised. Hussite Wan begin: 
Bohemian hentioa dsfrnd themaehres auoossi- 
ftiUy. 


A.D. 

1428 Reltef of Orleons by Joan of Aro. 

1481 Burning of Joan of Aro, 

1488 Bounding of Cape Bojador: first great 
achievement in exploration ordered by Hoary 
the Navigator. 

1434 COsimo del Medici begins his family's con- 
trol of Florence. 

1485 Congress of Airaa: Burgundians withdraw 
support from England, in favour of France. 

1438 Albert I becomes Emperor—tbe first Hahs- 
burg Emperor. 

1440 Death of Jan van Eyck. 

1450 Rebellion of Jack Cade against government 
of Henry VI of England. 

1453 Battle of Oastillon: final English defeat 
and end of Hundred Years* War. Constanti- 
nople taken by Turks: end of Bysantine or 
Eastern Roman Empire. 


RENA18SANCB. DISCOVERIES. 

‘‘MEW HONARGBIES*’ 

1454 First dated printing from movable tsrpes In 
Europe: Papal indulgence printed at Mains. 

1455 First battle of St. Albans: beginning of 
Wars of the Roses. 

1458 Mathias Corvinns becomes king of Hungary. 
George of Podlebrad becomes king of Bohemia. 

1461 Battle of Towton: Yorkist victory In a 
particularly bloody battle. Louis XI becomes 
king of France. 

1467 Charles the Bold becomes Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with 
Isabella of Castile: union of the main kingdoms 
of Spain. Lorenso the Magnificent becomes 
niler of Florence. 

1470 Warwick (" The Kingmaker '*) turns 
Lancastrian, dethrones Edward IV. 

1471 Return of Edward tV : Lancastrians 
cnished at Barnet and Tewkesbury. Ivan III 
of Moscow takes Novgorod: Muscovy rising to 
supremacy in Jlussia. 

1476 Caxton sets up bis press at Westminster. 

1477 Battle of Nancy: defeat and death of 
Charies the Bold: end of the greatness of 
Burgundy. 

1479 Pasri conspiracy against the Medici in 
Florence. 

1481 Inquisition becomes active in Castile (1484 
in Aragon). 

1485 Battle of Bosworth Field; beginning of 
Tudor period in England. 

1487 Lambert Slmnel's rising fails. 

1488 Bartholomew Diaz rounds Cape of Good 
Hope. 

1481 Brittany acquired by King of France (by . 
miirriage). 

1482 Rodrigo Borgia becomes Pope Alexander 
VI. Granada, last Moorish foothold in Western 
Europe, conquered by Spain. Clulstopber 
Columbus dieooveis the West Indies. 

1483 Sonni All brings Songhai Empire to height 
of its pxestige: Timbuktu renowned centre of 
literary culture. 

1484 Italy Invaded by French led by Charles 
VHI: beginning of Italian Ware and "modem** 
European diplomacy and International rela- 
tioDB. Treaty of TordesUlas: Spain and Portn- 
gal agree to divide unexplored XMirt of world: 
subsequently approved by Pope. 

1486 HabsbunHSpaniah mairiages: foundation 
of later ^tmp i T e s . 

1487 Perkin Wazbeck captured by Henry VH 
(hanged 1408). John OM diseoven New- 
fbundhmd. 

1498 Savonanfia burned. Yaaoo da^ Gama at 
Calicut: the sea route to India found. 

1488 AinerigoVespuoddiafts part of the South 
American ooeaL 



EVENTS 


1500-1000 

IMO Bnum dIt(x>Texed br Pedro CMxial. 

U08 CJteadeOcmtwtwddneetablWiedataevttte^^ 


As 


1548 First Enirlteh Book of Common PrayCT. 
Keiths Bebellloo in Norfolk, because of economic 
UTievanoes. 


oofcmlal goTOimient. ^ peiwltton .of Protector SometBet; Nw- 


- — thumberland rules ExkCland* 

Mm 1 succeeds. Servetua burned by Calvin. 
1555 Latimer and Ridley • burned by Ma^. 
Belltrlous Peace of Aussburs: policy of euiuB 
nvio, siui nflioio accepted In Germany. 

1514 Battle of Chaldlran: Turldah victory begins Mnmii 

long series of wars between Turkish and Persian IdW Cranmer burned, Akbar becomes Mogul 


of Portuguese Empire in the Bast. 

1518 Accession of Pope Leo X^lth of Be^- 

anTiftn Papacy* Machlavelli writes Ths Pnnce. 
Balboa discovers the Pacific (Sou^ 

Battle of Plodden: James IV of Scotland 
defeated and killed by English. 


Empires. 

REFORBtATION. HABSBimO-VALOIS WARS 
1516 Frauds I becomes king of France: victory 


Emperor (d. 1605). 

1567 Macao becomes permanent Portuguese 
port in Cbina. 

1558 Calais lost by English to French. Ellair 
beth 1 becomes Queen of Enkiand. 


.•W ♦ 7 Zm at, stia J. UCWII X UCUUUAVO VtUOCl* V* jmiSKeoMUt** 

of Mariffnano ends \^nd of Swlae invIiiciDillty. - of Haba* 

Thomas Wolsey becomes Lord Chancellor of 1^ P»y^of Cateau-Cambii^. end or naos- 


Thomas Wolsey becomes Lord Chancellor 
England and Cardinal. 

1516 Algiers taken by Barbarossa: beginning of 
the Corsairs. 


burg'Valois duel. 


REU0I0U8 WARS 


1517 Martin Luther nails np hte Ninety-five 1681 Mary, Queen of Scots, returns to Scotland. 
Sf®*!^’*?**** 1W8 First War of Religion In France: wars con- 


conquer Egypt. 


tinue intennittently until 1506. 




world. Death of Leonardo da Vind. 

1680 Suldman the Magnificent becomes Sultan: 
Turkish power at Its height. Field of Cloth of 
Gold: celebrated diplomatic meeting, spec- 
tacular but with no results. 

1681 Mexico conquered by Hernando Cortra. 


1664 Birth of Shakespeare: death of Michel- 
angelo. 

1565 Malta beats off Turks. 

1567 Deposition of Mary. Queen of Soots. Alva 
in the Netherlands: severe rule. 


Belgrade taken by the Turks. Diet of Worms: 1568 Flight of Mary. Queen of Scots, to England : 


Luther commits himself irrevocably. 

1628 Rhodes taken by the Turks; Knights of 
St. John move to Malta. Election of Adrian 
VI. lost non-Italian Pope. 


imprlflonment. San Juan de Ulna; defeat of 
Hawkins, and end of his slave-trading voyages. 
Beginning of Anglo-Spanlsh maiitlme feud. 
Revolt of Moriscos of Granada (suppressed 

1528 Swedes expel Danish overlords, elect 

Gustavus Vasa RcbdUon Of Northern Earls (Catholic) m 


Oustavus Vasa King. 

1684 Peasants* War In Germany (suppressed 
1525). 


England. 

1570 Elizabeth I anathematised by Pope. 


1585 Battle of Pavla: defeat and capture of Lepanto: spectacular defeat of 

Francte I by Imperialists. 'n.-w-K r..u- 

1586 Battle of Moh&cs; Turkish victory ends 

Hungarian independence. Battle of Panipat: i. -n-Bn -..r 

Babar begins Moslem conquest of In^ founds Begrorsl^e Brill Ma^acre 


Turkish sea-power by Don John of Austria. 
Bomu (or Kanem) In Central Sudan at its 
zenith under Idris III. 


of St. Bartholomew in France. Polish Crown 
elective again, on death of Sigismund 11. 

1576 Catholic League formed in France, led by 

1689 Siege of Vienna by the Turks. Peace of vomi» mnnii wnvis 

Csmbrai; pause in Habsburg-Valois struggle. voyage round world (returns 

end eerions Fmnch intervention in Italy. 1578 Battle of Alcazar-Quivir: death of King 


Mogul Empire. 

1587 Sack of Rome by ImperiaJiste. Italy under 
control of Charles V. 


Diet of Speyer; origin of the name Protes^t. 
1538 Peru conquered by Frandsoo Plzarro. 


Sebastian of I\>rtugal. Parma re-establishes 
Spanish rule In Southern Netherlands. 


1588 Ivan TV (the Terrible) becomes Czar. north^ pro- 


Marriage of Henry VUI and Catherine of 
Aragon declared null. 

1584 Act of Supremacy: Henry VIII asserts 
control over English Church. 

1585 Ooverdale's English Bible printed. Execu- 
tion of Thomas More and John Fisher. 


Vinces of Netherlands form what becKiines 
Dutch Republic. Death of Grand Vizier 
Sokolll; decline of Turkish power b^ins. 

1680 Philip II of Spain becomes king of Portugal 
1588 Gregorian Calendar (or New Style) intro- 
duced by Pope Gregory XIII. 


1586 Execution of Anne Boleyn. Dissolution Assassination of William the SUcnt. 

of smaller hlonasteries by Henry Vlll and 1585 Hld4yoahl Dictator of Japan: unification 

Thomas Cromwell (remainder dissolved 1539). 

Pilgrimage of Grace: Nortbmm rising because of 
religions grievances. 

1588 Chlbohas of Bogota conquered by Goozalo 

de Quesada. 

1540 Francisco de Coronado begins explorations 1568 Spanish Armada d^eated. 
to^iAiiietkia. SoMrorJtoUBnoognted UW Death rf CatbeilM <W Uedid. Qneeif 
w Mother of France. 


o V*? «)iintry. English hitervention in 
Spanislh-Dutoh War. 

IW Execution of Mary, Queen of Soots. Drake 
Blniree K ing of Spain's beard.” Shah Abbas I 
(the Great) becomes ruler of Persia (d. 1620). 


xou uonn uaivm regains authority in Geneva. 1391 Sonshai Emoire h» 

16«Mrst Portuguese reach Japan. New Laws tV tfo^ 

BadofFtoDol. 


1648 Death cf Ccqpemious. 

15W Opening of CkkuncU of Trent: the Counter- 



EVENTS 


1601 - 168 B As 

A.D. iLD. 


1601 Bebelllon and execution of Bari of Beeex* 
BlijBabethan Poor Law. 

1608 DuUdi Baat India Companr founded. 

1603 Irtah reyolts flnallF BuppreBsed by Mount- 
Joy. AooeBslon of James VI of Scotland as 
James I of England: Union ofEngUsh and Scot- 
tish Crowns. 

1604 Hampton Court Conference: James 1 
dlsappolntB Purij»ns. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot. 

1607 Virginia colonised by London company: 
Jamestown founded. 

1608 Quebec founded by Champlain. 

1600 Twelve Years' Truce between Spain and 
United ProTinoes: Dutch independence In fact 
secured. Expulsion of Morlscos from Spain. 

1610 AssassInAtlon of Henry IV of France. 

1611 Plantation of Ulster with English and Scot- 
tish colonists. Authorised Version of the Bible 
In England. 

1613 Michael Romanov becomes Czar: the first 
of the dynasty. 

1614 Napier publishes his explanation of 
logarithms. 

181® peath of Shakespeare and Cervantes. 
Edict of Inquisition against Galileo's astronomy. 

1618 •• Defenestration of Prague Bohemian 
as^ion of Independence begins Thirty Years* 
War. 

1680 Pilgrim Fathers settle in New England. 

1624 “ Massacre of Ambolna English driven 
out of spice Islands by Dutch. Richelieu be- 
comes Chief Minister in France. 

1688 Murder of Duke of Buckingham. Petition 
of Right by Commons to Charles I. FaU of La 
Koctielie: French Protestants lose political 
power. Harvey publishes his work on the 
circulation of blood. 

1620 Charles I begins Personal Rule. 

1630 Gustavos Adolphus of Sweden enters 
Thirty Years' War, turns tide against Imperia- 
lists. 

1631 Sack of Magdeburg, one of the worst Inci- 
dents of the Thirty Years' War. 

1682 Battle of LQtzen: death of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

1633 William Laud appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Thomas Wentworth takes up his 
post as Ijord Deputy of Ireland. 

1634 DIsmisMl and murder of Imperialist general 
Wallenstein. 

1635 John Ebmpden refrises to pay Ship Money. 

1636 Japanese forbidden to go abroad. 

1637 Russian pioneers reach diores of Pacific. 

1638 Covenant widely signed in Scotland. 

1639 First Bishops* War: Charles 1 comes to 
terms with Soots. 

1640 Second Bishops* War: Charles I defeated 
by Soots. Long Parliament begins: abolition 
of Royal prerogatives. Great Elector (Fred- 
erick William) becomes ruler of Brandenburg. 
Revolt of Catalonia (finally suppressed 1650). 
Revolt of Portugal: Duke of Braganza pro- 
claimed king. 

1641 Japanese exclude all foreigners (except for 
small Dutch trading fieet). Massacre of 
Protestants in Ireland. Wentworth (Earl of 
Strafford) executed. Grand Remonstrance d* 
Commons to Charles 1. 

1642 Charles I attempts to arrest the Five Mem- 
bers. Outbreak of English Civil War: first 
general engagement, Edgehitl. Death of 
Richelieu. 

1648 Masarin becomes Chief Minister of France. 
Battle of Rocroi; French victory, end of 
Spanish reputation for invincibility. English 
Parliament agrees to Solemn League and 
Covenant, seoures services of Soots army. 

1644 Marston Moor: decisive battle of English 
Civil War. North lost to Charles 1. Tip- 
P^muir; Montrose begins victorious Royalist 


campaign in Scotland. Ch'ing Dynasty (Mai^ 
chu) In QMna. 

1645 Formation of New Model Army. Naseby: 
main Royalist army crushed. Battle of 
Phillphaugh: Montrose's army destroyed. 

1646 Gbarles 1 surrenders to Soots. 

1647 Charles I handed over to Parliament. 
Charles 1 stised by Army. Gbarles 1 flees to 
Carisbrooke Castle. 

1648 Second QvU War: New Model Army 
defeats Soots and Royalists. " Pride's Purge ": 
Parliament refashioned by Array. Peace of 
Westphalia ends Thirty Years' War, 


ASCENDANCY OF FRANCE 

1649 Charles I executed. England governed as 
Commonwealth. Cromwell in Ireland. New 
Code of Laws in Russia completes establishment 
of serfdom. 

1651 Battle of Worcester: Cromwell’s final vic- 
tory, now master of all Britain. First English 
Navigation Act. Hobbes* Leoialhan published. 

1652 Foundation of Cape Colony by Dutch under 
Van Riebeek. First Anglo-Dutch War begins 
(ends 1654). 

1653 Cromwell dissolves Rump, becomes Pro- 
tector. 

1655 Major-Generals appointed to supervise 
districts of England. Jamaica seized by 
English. 

1666 Grand Vizier E^iuprill: revival of Turkish 
government. 

1658 Death of Cromwell. 

1659 Peace of the Pyrenees: France replaces 
Spain as greatest power in Western Europe. 

1660 Restoration of monarchy in Britain: 
Charles II. Royal Society founded. 

1661 Death of Mazartn: Louis XIV now rules In 
person. "Clarendon Code": beginning of 
persecution of Non-conformists In England. 

1864 New York taken by English; Second 
Anglo-Dutch War ensues (ends 1667). 

1065 Great Plague of London. 

1666 Great Tire of London. Newton's dis- 
covery of law of gravitation. 

1667 Dutch fleet in the Medway. War of 
Devolution begins: first of Louis XIV*s aggies- 
dons. 

1688 Portuguese Independence recognised by 
Spain. 

1669 Death of Rembrandt. 

1670 Secret Treaty of Dover between Charles n 
and Louis XIV. Revolt of peasants and Don 
OoBsacks under Stenka Razin (suppressed 1671). 

1678 Third Anglo-Dutch War begins (ends 1674). 
Murder of De Witt brothers; William of Oruie 
becomes leader of Dutch against French Inva- 
sion. 

1673 Test Act deprives English CathoKcs and 
Non-conformists of public oflloes. Death of 
Molidre. 

1676 Battle of F^rbellln: Swedes defeated by 
Great Elector; rise of Prussian military power. 

1678 "Popish Plot" of Titus Oates utilised by 
Shaftesbury and the Whies to bring pressure on 
Charles U. 

1679 Bothwell Brig; suppression of Scottish 
Covenanters. Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1680 Chamben of Reunion: Louis XIV uses 
legal arguments to complete annexation of 
Alsace. 

1681 Oxford Parliament: Cfaaries 11 overoomes 
his opponents, begins to role without Parlia- 
ment. 

1688 Rye House Plot'. Siege of Vteniia by the 
Turks: last msjor Turkish attack on Europe. 

1685 Sedgemoor: Monmouth's lebeUkm enishad 
by James IL Bevocattou of Sdlet of Nantsa: 
peimutlon of French Protestantt by Louli 



1675-1772 


BVENT6 


1W5 Oieenwiob Boyal Obaervatory founded. 

less Seven Btthops protest 
policy of toleration, and are i^ultt^. Wu- 
Hira of Orange lands in England, ^nt of 
James n. ** The Glorious Bevolution. 

less Derry relieved: 
due Irish Protestants. 

Dundee and collapse of Highland ririitf. Kl* 
of fiShts deflnM liberties established by 
**01orious Eevolutlon.*' 

1680 Looke*s Two TreatUes on Government 
published. Beaohy Head:^ French /lotory 
over Anglo-Dutoh fleet. Boyne: defeat of 
James l^y Willimn HI. 

1681 CapItulaUon of Lli^ck: «?™der of 
Irish supporters of James n on oonditlons which 
we not f^flU^. 

1682 Massacre of Glencoe: Government’s 
’*leHK>n** toHighlandeis. La Hogue: Anglo- 
Dutoh fleet regains command of the sea. 

1688 National Debt of England begun. 

1686 Bank of England founded. 

1685 Press licensing abandoned: freedom of the 
press in England. 

1686 Peter the Great sole Gsar. 

1687 Peace of Byswyck between Louis XIV and 
William lU. Peter Journeys ** Incognito ** to 

West 

1688 Treaty of Earlowits: great Turkish con- 
cessions to Austrians. Death of Badne. 

1700 Great Northern War. involving all Baltic 
powers, begins (ends 1721). Battle of Narva: 
Rossians defeated by Charles XII of Sweden. 
Death of Charles II of Spain: under French 
influence Louis XIV’s grandson Philip of Anjou 
named successor. 

1701 War of the Spanish Succession begins. 
Hungarian revolt led by Francis Bakoczi against 
Austrians. Elector of Brandenburg receives 
title of King of Prussia. Act of Settlement 
establishes Protestant Hanoverian Succession 
in England. 

1703 Methuen l^reaty between England and 
Portugal. St. Petersburg founded. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by Booke. Blenheim: 
Marlborough stops France from winning war. 

1706 Bamlllies: Marlborough’s second great 
victory. Turin: Eugene defeats French in 
Italy. 

1707 Almanza: Anglo-Aostrian forces in Spain 
defeated by French under Berwick. Act of 
Union: English and Scottish Parliaments 
united. Death of Aurungzib. last powerful 
Mogul. 

1706 Oudenarde: Marlborough’s third great 
victory. 

1708 Pultava: Charies XU’s Invasion of Russia 
smashed by Peter the Great. Malplaguet: 
Marlborough’s fourth great victory— at great 
cost In lives. 

1710 Tory government in England. 

1711 Dismissal of Marlborough. 

1718 Peace of Utrecht: England makes advanta- 
geous peace with Louis XIV. Bourbon king of 
Spain grants Asiento (monopoly of Spanish 
American slave trade) to England. 

1714 Peace of Bastatt between France and 
Austria. Death of Queen Anne: accession of 
George L Beginning of Hanoverian Dynasty 
in Britain. Whig oligarchy roles. 

1716 Jacobite Rising defeated at Preston and 
Sheriflmulr. Death of Louis XIV. France 
under Regent Orleans. 

ENUQHTENED PB flPOW l! BIRST 
BBIXISH WMwryi^iB 

1716 Septennial Act; EngUsh Parliament pro- 
longs its life from three to seven years. 

1717 Belgrade taken by Austrians under Eugene. 

1780 Gdlapse of Law’s system of 


Robert WalTOte becomes first 
Minister. Peace of Nystad: S^OT no IotW 
a major power at end of Great Northern War. 
Russian gains. 

1728 Death of Christopher Wren. 

1727 First Indemnity Act for Non-conformists. 

1728 Methodists begin at Oxford. 

1780 Besignation from government of Towns- 
hend, who becomes agricultural pioneer. 

1783 First Family Compact 'between Bourbon 
kings of France and Sp^. Withdrawal of 
Walpole’s Excise Bill. John Kay invents 
filing shuttle, first of the great textile fevw- 
tions. Jethro Tell publishes The Horse-Hoino 
Butbandrv, advocating new agricultural 
methods. 

1788 Lorraine ceded to France, 

1788 Nadir Shah with Pershui army sacks Delhi, 
ruins Mogul power. War of JenUns* Ear begins 
between Sp^n and Britain. • 

1740 Frederick II (the Great) becomes king of 
Prussia. Marla Theresa succeed to Austrian do- 
minions. Frederick slezes Silesia, begins War of 
the Anstrian Succession. 

1742 FaU of Walpole. 

1743 Dettingen: <3eoige 11. last British king to 
command his army in the field, defeats French. 

1746 Fontenoy: Duke of Cumberland defeated 
by Marshal Saxe. Jacobite Rebellion under 
Prince Charles Edward: initial saocess. victory 
of Prestonpans, march to Derby. 

1746 Culloden: Jacobites destroyed by Cumber^ 
land. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-ta-Chapelle: Frederick re- 
tains Silesia, elsewhere status quo. 

1760 Death ofJ.S. Bach. 

1761 First volume of the JBnouelopSdie published 
in France. Clive takes and holds Arcot: checks 
plans of Dnplefx in Southern India. Chinese 
conquest of Tibet. 

1762 Britain adopts New Style calendar. 

1768 British Museum begun by government pur- 
chase of Sloane’s collection. 

1765 Lisbon earthquake. Brsddoek*s defeat 
and death at the bands of French and Indians. 

1766 Diplomatic Revolution (alliance of Austria 
with France) achieved by Kaunitz: Britain and 
Prussia perforce became allies, ^ven Years’ 
War begins. Minorca taken from British by 
French (Byng executed 1757). Black Hole of 
CSaloutta; suffocation of many British prisoners. 

1767 Pitt Secretary of State, main infiuenoe in 
British government. Bossbach: one of Frede- 
riok n’8 numerous victories against heavy odds. 
Piassey: dive conquers Ben^. 

1788 ” Year of Victories ” for Britain; Quebec. 
Minden. Lagos. Quiberon Bay. James Brindley 
designs Woisley-Mancbester Canal; the be- 
gfnifing of this form of transport in Britain. 
Voltaire publishes Candide, Death of Handel. 

1760 Wandewasb: decisive defeat of French in 
India, by Ooote. 

1761 Panipat: Mahrattas heavily defeated by 
Afghans. Fall of Pitt. 

17^ Gatberine n (the Great) becomes Czarina. 
Boussean’a Social Contract and BmOe published. 

1768 Peace of Paris: British colonial gains. 
|lTrt British Empire at its height. POsoetf 
Httbertusburg: Frederick n retains his gains. 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy: failuie of Red Indian 
attempt to destroy British power. 

1764 John Wilkea expell^ from Ccxmmons. 
James Hargreaves invents spini^feg Jeimy. 

1768 Henry Cavendish proves hydrogen to be 
an element. 

1766 Royal Academy of Arts founded. 

1768 Bichard Arkwright erects Qrfiming mill 
(invention of water frame). 

1770 Btruensee comes to power in Denmark 
(executed 1772). ” Boston Masttere.** James 
Ck)okdfa<xyraiB New South wSle^^ 
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1773-1820 All 


1778 Soolebr of Jesus sappresBed by Pope 
(restored 1814). Revolt led by PugaohoT in 
Russia (soppresBod 1775). Boston Tea 
Party.” 

1774 Warren Hastinns appointed first €k>yemor- 
General of India. Ttety of Kutohuk Kainaiii; 
great Turkish oouoessionB to Russia. Karl 
Soheele discovers chlorine. Joseph Priestley's 
discovery of oxygen. 

1775 Watt and Bonlton in partnership at Soho 
Engineering Works, Birmingham. Lexington: 
first action in American War of Independence. 

1776 American Declaration of Independence. 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nationa published. 

1777 Saratoga: surrender of British army under 
Burgosme tp Americans. 

1779 Beginning of great Franco-Spanlsh siege of 
Gibraltar (raised finally, 1783). Samuel Cromp- 
ton invents spinning mule. 

1780 Joseph 11 assumes sole power in Austria. 
Armed neutrality of maritime nations to re- 
strain British interference with shipping. 

1781 Joseph II Introduces religious toleration, 
abolishes serfdom in Austria. Yorktown: sur- 
render of British under Cornwallis to American 
and French forces. 

1782 Battle of the Saints: Rodney's victory 
saves British West Indies. 

1783 Treaty of Versailles: American independ- 
ence recoflmised. Pitt the Younger becomes 
Prime Minister of Britain. First flights in hot- 
air (Montgolfier) and hydrogen (Charles) bal- 
loons. 

1784 Death of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

1786 Edmund Cartwright invents the power 
loom. 

1787 American Constitution drafted. 

1788 Impeachment of Warren Hastings begins 
(ends 1795). 

FRENCH BEVOLimON AND NAPOLEON 

1789 Washington first President of D.S.A. 
French Revolution begins. Storming of the 
Bastille (July 14). 

1780 Civil constitution of the Clergy in Fiance. 

1781 Flight of Louis XVl and Marie Antoinette 
to Varennes. 

1782 Battle of Vaimy: French Revolution saved 
from intervention of European kings. Den- 
mark becomes first country to prohibit slave 
trade. France becomes a Republic. 

1788 Louis XVl beheaded. Second partition of 
Poland. 

1784 ** Glorious First of June.*' Fall of Robes- 
pierre and end of Jacobin Republic. Negro 
revolt in Haiti led by Toussaint L'Ouverture. 

1786 The Directory established. ” Whiff of 
GrapeShot **: Napoleon Bonaparte disperses 
Paris mob, Oct. 5. Batavian Republic set up 
by France. 

1786 First Italian campaign of Bonaparte: vic- 
tories of Lodi. Areola. 

1787 Treaty of Oimpo Fonnio: Bonaparte com- 
pels Austria to make peace. Britain left to 
fight France alone. 

1796 Bonaparte goes to Egypt. Battle of the 
Nile. Vinegar Hill rebellion in Ireland sup- 
pressed. 

1798 New coalition against France: Suvorov and 
Russtans victorious in Italy. Bonmrte re- 
turns to France. Coup of Brumatre, 
Nov. 9. Consulate set up. 

1800 Parliamentary Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

1801 Treaty of Lun6ville: Austria makes peace 
great French gains In Germany. 

1802 Peace of Amiens between Britain and 
France. CAarfa2fe DirndM. first piacUoal steam* 
ship, on Clyde. 

1808 Insurrection in Ireland under Robert 
Bmmet. Britain again at war with France. 


AD. 

1804 Bonaparte becomes Emperor. Spain de- 
daree war against Great Britain. Serbian 
volt against Turks under Kara (Seorge. 

.806 Battle of Trafalgar. Nelson's great victory 
and death. Oct. 21. Battle of Austerllts. Dec. 2. 
l808 Death of Pitt, Jon. 28. Confederation of 
the Rhine: Napoleon's reorganisation of Ger- 
many. July 12. End of Holy Roman Empire, 
Aug. 0. Prussia overthrown at Jena. Napo- 
leon declares Great Britain in a state of block- 
ade — ” <]lontinental System.” 

1807 Slave trade abolished in British Empire. 
Treaty of Tiisit: with Alexander of Russia his 
friend, Napoleon controls all of Europe. Occu- 
pation of Portugal by French, to enforce Con- 
tinental Blockade. 

1808 Occupation of Spain by French. Spanish 
rising: guerrilla warfare. Peninsular War be- 
gins. Battle of Vimelro (defeat of French by 
'Wellington), Aug. 21. 

1809 Battle of Corunna and death of Sir John 
Moore, Jan. 16. Attempted risings In Germany 
against Napoleon : Austria renews war. Treaty 
of SchOnbruun. Oct. 14. 

1810 Self-government established in Argentina: 
first South American state to become indepen- 
dent of Spain. 

1811 Massacre of Mamelukes at Oaira Luddite 
riots. 

1812 Retreat firom Moscow: destruction of 
Napoleon's Grand Army. 

1813 War of Liberation starts in Germany. De- 
feat of French by Wellington at Vitoria. June21. 

1814 Soolt defeated by Wellington at TOulouae, 
April 10. Abdication of Napoleon, April 11; 
Louis XVIH king of France. Cbngress of 
Vienna (ooncluded June 1815) under guidance of 
Mettemioh. Resettlement of Europe, usually 
by restoration of kings. Germanic Confedera- 
tion under Austrian supervision. Poland ruled 
by C^r. Kingdom of Netherlands to include 
Belgium. 

THE OLD ORDER RESTORED 

1816 Escape ofJiTapoleon from Elba. Battle of 
Waterloo. June 18. Com Law in Britain to 
safBguard agricultural interests by keeping up 
prices. Quadraple Alliance (Austria, Russia, 
Pnissla. Britain) to maintain Yienna settlement 
and hold regular meetings (** Congress System '*) 
— ^frequently oonfbsed with Holy AlUanoe, which 
was simply a declaration of C9iristiaii principies, 
Napoleon sent to St. Helena. Oct. 16. 

1818 Bemadotte made king of Sweden (Charles 
XrV).Feb.a. 

1819 Singapore founded by Stamford Raffles. 
Beginnings of Zollveiein (Customs Union) In 
(Sermany under Prussian influence. Parlia- 
mentary reform meeting at Mandiester dis- 
persed by military (” Peterioo ”). Aug. 16. 

1820 Death of George III, Jan. 29. 

1821 Death of Napoleon at St. Helena, May 5. 

1822 Congress of Verona: congress system 
breaks down with refosal of Britain (Canning) to 
bitervene against revolutions. 

1823 ** Monroe Doctrine ” announoed by UBA^ 
President. Dec. 2. 

1824 Repeal of Combination Acts in Britain 
which had forbidden Trades Unions. Charles X 
king of France. 

1826 Independence of ail Spanish American 
malniaad now achieved. NicholaB 1 Osar of 
Russia. First railway. Stockton to Darltatfton, 
opened. 

1826 First crossing of Atlantio under steam by 
Dutch ship Curacao. Meual suspension bridge 
opened. 

1827 Battle of Navartno, Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet destroyed. Death of Beethoven. 

1828 Death of Cbaka, great Zulu conqueror. 
1828 Greece indmnd^t. Catholic Bmanolpa- 

tlon Act In Jtodn. Metropolitan Police 
established. 
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1830-1871 

UW Beftwm Bfll pM««4 J" X***^2Jtrio 
**Kiwny Beatham. die* Blectrio 
telegraph iavanted br Mofse. 

1833 Bauinniiw of '•Oxford Movwneat m 
ff^ffiSh nhiirch. Flwt govem^t gr^ n^e 
to Tr.wyH»h Boboob. Ftrat British B^torr Act. 

1834 Poor Law Ame ndment Act! tlshtenlng ug 
of In Britain. ‘•Tolpaddle Martym 
▼iotlmtoed to discourage British TOrWng-olaas 
raoxemflot. Oarlist wars begin In Spain. 

1835 Municipal Reform Act revises British lo<^ 
government. The word ‘*acwiali8m fl«t 

*• Tunworth Manifesto o£ Peel dednes alma of 
Oooaervative Party. 

1836 People’s Charter statM 

rh,ui*MM. Great Trek of Boera from British 
South African territory, Texas achieves in- 
dependence of Mexico. 

1887 Queen Victoria succeeds to the throne. 

1838 National Oaitery opened. 

1839 First Afghan war begins. Char^ riote at 
Birmingham and Newport. Anti-Oom Iaw 
L eague founded. Aden annexed by Britain. 

1840 Penny postage instituted. Queen Victoria 
marriee Prince Albert of Saxe-Ooburg-Goth^ 

•‘ Opium War ** with China begins. Onion Act 
gives Canada responsible government. La^ 
convicts landed in New South Wales. 

1841 Hong Kong acquired by Britain. 

1848 Cbartiste present second national petition 
and put themselves at the head of strikes. 

1846 Repeal of the Com Laws. Peel resigns. 

1847 British Museum opened. 

BEVOLUTEOIfS AND NEW NATIONS 

1648 Monster meeting of Chartists on Kenning- 
ton Common, proce^on abandoned, Apr. 10. 
Cktnetal revoiatlonary movement throughout 
the Oootluent. Louis Philippe abdicates; 
French Kepubilo proclaimed. Swiss Federal 
CoosUtntion established after defeat of Sender- 
band (Catholic seceasioo movement). Rising in 
Vienna: flight of Mettemich, accession of 
Francis Joseph. Nationalist rislnss in Bohemia 
and Hungary. Frankfurt Parliament: attempt 
to unite Germany on tlberal principles. Com- 
moidst Manifesto produced by Marx and Engels. 
I7.S.A. makes great territorial gains from 
Mexico. Gold discovered in California. 

1848 CoUapse of revoiatlonary movements. 
Rome republic besieged by French (June 3), 
defended by Garibaldi, holds out until July 2. 
Austrians take Venice, Aug. 22. Repeat of old 
Navigation Laws. Punjab annexed by Britain. 

1850 Oavour becomes Prime Minister of Pied- 
mont. Don Paoifleo affair: privileges of British 
oitfsensbip at their highest defended by Palmers- 
ton. 

1851 Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. First 
satlsfoctory submarine telegraph cable between 
Dover and Calais laid. Gold discovered in 
Australia. 

1858 Independenoe of Transvaal recognised by 
Britain. Napoleon HI Emperor of the French. 
1883 Perry lands In Japan: beginning of West- 
ern Influence. Rassia and Turkey at war. 

1854 War declared against Russia by France and 
Britain. Allied armies land in Crimea, Sept. 14 
(Alma, Siege of Sevastoptrf, Balaklava^ Inker- 
mail). Orange Free State set up. 

1W5 Sardl^ JolM Britain and France against 
Roasla. ^ M i^Sm^pot and end of CrimsaD 
Wat, Alexander U Osar of Russia. 


Aift 

TMiia uSg Peace Treaty signed at Paris. Doousiner 
foveS^rooSe for large-scale production of 
iS^livfoStone oompietes Journey aotoss 
Africa. , . 

1857 Indian Mutiny. Belief Lucknow. 
Oanton captured by Rngito h and French. 

1858 Onat Hattem launo]^ Crown assuxnM 
government India. Tr^y of Atom, by 
which China cedes Amur ^ Russia. 

1858 Darwin pubUshes Origin , of 
Frmiob support for Piedmont to war with 
Austria (Magenta, Solferino). 
oeivee Lombardy. Harper’s Ferry raid: John 
Brown hanged. Deo. 2. 

1860 Garibaldi and the Thousand Bedshirto In 
Sidly and Naples; most of Italy oni^ to 
Piedmont. VladJvostM founded; Russia 
strongly established on N. W. Padflo. 

1861 Abraham Linooin talpes office as Pres, of 
OR. American Civli War commenoes with 11 
states breaJriog away to form Southern Con- 
federacy. BuU Run (July ,21) Confederato mo- 
0698 en^ Federal hopes of easy victory. Vl<^ 
Emmanuel proclaimed by drst Italian Parlia- 
ment as king of Italy. Emandpatloa of Serra 
in Rassia. Death of Prince Albert. Dec. 14. 

1882 Bismarck becomes leading minister in 
Prussia. Garibaldi attempts to seise R(^ 
but wounded at Aspromonte, Aug. 29. Cotton 
famine in Lancashire. 

1863 Polish rising against Rnsda (suppressed 
1804). French in Meirico. Battle of Gettys- 
burg. July 1-3. Maximilian of Austria made 
emperor of Mexico. 

1364 Cession of Schleswig-Holstdn to Pnusla 
and Austria. First Sodallst International 
formed. Taiptng rebellion in China ended. 
Federal army enters Atlanta, Sept. 2: General 
Sherman captures Savannah (** From Atlanta to 
the sea”), Deo. 22. Geneva Convention oridn- 
ated. 

I3B6 Death of Oobden. Apr. 2. General lioe sur- 
renders to Grant, Apr. 9. Linooin assassinated, 
Apr. 14. Thirteenth Amendment to Constitu- 
tion: slavery abolished in C.3. Death of 
Palmeratoa, Oct. 18. Lister introduces antl- 
saptio surgery in Glasgow. Tashkent becomes 
centre of Russian expanston to Oantral Ada. 
Mendel experiments on heredity. William 
Booth foimds Salvation Army. 

1866 Austro-Prusslaa War over Schleswig- 
Holstein (“Seven Weeks War”). Pruasiaa 
victory at Badowa (July 8). Venice secured 
for Italy, who had. however, been defeated by 
Austrians at Custossa (June 24) and Lisaa (July 
20). lYeaty of Prague, Aug. 23. 

1867 North German Oonfodemtlon founded. 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico shot Domi- 
nion of Canada establlsbed. Rassia sells Alaska 
to America for S7 mlllioa. Garibaldi makes 
second attempt to seize Rome, but defeated by 
Pope with French support at Mentana, Nov. 3. 
Second Parliamentary Reform Bill paosed 
(Disraeli “dished the Whige ”). 

1868 Shogonato abolished to Japan; Meljt 
period of rapid Westernlsatton under Imperial 
leadership bedns. Ten Years' War (1868>78); 
struggle for Cuban independence ftoro Spain, 
Disraeli succeeds Derby as Prime Minister but 
defeated to general election by Gladstone, Nov. 

1868 (General Grant. Pres, of UR. Irish Cburch 
disestablished. Sues Canal formaliy opened. 

1870 Napoleon HI declaree war againet Pniseia. 
Fienoli defeated at Woerth. Gravelotte, and 
Sedan. Paris beseiged. Rome and Papal 
states annexed to kingdom of Italy. Irish 
Land Act passed. Forster's Education Act 
puts elementary education within readb of all 
British obildien. Papal InfolUbiUty an- 
nouDoed. 

1871 William I of Prussia proclaimed emperor of 
Germany at Versalilee, Jan, 18. Paris capitu- 
iates, Jau, 28. Commune of Paris proclaimed, 

28. Peaos slgtied et Frankfort-on-Maln. 
May 10. Govemmeiit troops enter Paris sad 
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craih OotnmiiiiatdB. May 28. Thien Praldent 
of the Bemitdie. Acs. 81. Mont Genie 
opened. Trade Untone in Britain iegaliaed. 


RIVAL IMPERIAL POWERS 

1878 Ballot Intxodnced in Britain. Death of 
Mamini. Mar. 10. 

1878 Deatb'orLlvliig8tODe.May4. AebaoMwar. 

1874 Disraeli suooeeds Gladstone ae Prime 
Minister. 

1875 Enfltod pmdiaBes Kbediye’s shares in 
Sues Canal. Not. 

1876 Bidgaj^ massaeres. Serbo-Torldab war. 
Bdl inTUts the telephone. Custer defeated 
and klUed in last largaioale Bed Indian suooess. 
Porfirid Dias in power in Mexico (until 1011). 

1877 Victoria declared Empress of India. 
Transraal annexed to BritiBh Empire. War 
between Russia and Turkey. Satsuma rebel- 
UoninJapan: final unsucoeasflil attempt to halt 
new ideas. 

1878 ConiaeaB of Berlin: genend Batkan settle- 
ment. Cyprus ceded to Britain. Second war 
with Afkhanistan (ended 1880). Edison and 
Swan produce first sucoessfiil incandescent 
electric light. 

1879 Dual control (Britain and France) in Egrrpt. 
Zulu War. Gladstone's Midlothian finnuiftign- 
Tay Bridge destroyed, Deo. 28. 

1880 Beaconsfleld ministry succeeded by eectmd 
Gladstone ministry. Transvaal declared a 
republic. 

1881 British defeat at Majuba: independence 
of Transvaal recogniaed. France occupies Tunis. 
Gambetta becomes Prime Minister of France. 
Revolt of the Mahdi in the Sudan. Pasteur's 
famous Immunisation experiment to show that 
inoculated animals can survive anthrax. 

1888 Lord Frederick Cavendish. Irish Secretary, 
assassiiiated in Phoenix Park. Dublin. May 6. 
Triple Alliance (Germany. Austria, Italy) first 
fbnned. Alexandria bombarded, July 11. 
Cairo occupied by British troops. Sept. 14. 

1888 National Insoranoe began in Germany. 
Death of Wagner. 

1884 Wolseley heads expedition to Khartoum 
to rescue Gordon. French eBtabllsh complete 
protectorate In IndoOblna. Evelyn Baring 
takes over administration of Egrpt. Russtans 
capture Merv. Berlin Conference defines rights 
of European Powers in Africa. Third Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill Parsons invents his 
turbine. Greenwich meridian internationally 
recognised as prime meridian. Fabian Society 
founded. 

1885 Khartoum captured: Gordon dain, Jan. 26. 

1886 Upper Burma annexed by Britain. Home 
Rule Bill defeated in Qowmom. AU Indians in 
U.SJI. now in ReservatiODB. Daimler produces 
his first motor car. Completion of Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway. Gold discovered in tbs Transvaal. 

18g7 Queen Victoria's Jubilee celebration. June 

1888 William n (German Emperor. County 
Couikcils set up in Britain. 

1889 Mayerling: tragic death of Prince Rudolf 
of Austria. Jan. 80. Flight of General Boul- 
anger. after attempting to become master of 
France. Second Socialist International set up. 
Great London dock strike. Aug. ISrSent. 16. 
Parnell (Xnmniasion concludeB sittings. Nov. 23 
(129th day). 

1880 Parnell ruined by divorce ease: Irish pollti- 
elans split. Sherman Anti-Trust Law: first 
attempt In nB.A. to break oartelB. Openlngof 
Forth Bridge^ Mar. 4. »nnar^ nwtgns. Mm, 
17. Oaprivi succeeds. Heligoland ceded to 
Germany. 

1881 The United States of BrasQ formed. 

1888 Panama Canal financial scandals fa France. 

1888 Home Rule Bill paaeee third reading in 

CeoiiitmSept.l: Lorda releot Bill. Sept 8. 

1884 Opening of Manchester Ship Canal. Jan. 1. 


pe^ ^ intervals for nert quarter of oentnry. 

Chin.- »«»*» 

Ministry sooceeda, 
Kea^ of Bhimonoaeki: Japan geta FormoBa, 
Jf®® In Korea. New Cuban revolution 
breaks out agaiiist Spaniali. Marconi sends 
meseageoveramilebywiielesA Rdntgen dis- 
covers X-iayi. Freud publisheB his first work 
on psycho-analysis. Jameson Raid. Deo. 29. 

18M Jamem raiders defoated by Boem, Jan. 1. 
Adowa: Italian disaster at hands of Abys> 
siniani. the first major defeat of a white colonis- 
ing power by ** natives.** 

1897 Cretan revolt leads to Greek--TurkiSh War. 
Hawaii annexed by UBJL Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee. June 22. 

1898 Port Arthur ceded to Russia. BpaniSb- 
Ax^canWar. Maine. UB. warship, blown up 
fo Havana harbour. Treaty of Paris. Dec. lO: 
Cute fee^ Puerto Rico and Guam ceded to 
UB.A.. PhUlppineB surrendered for $20 million. 
Death of Gladstone. May 19. Battle of Omdui- 
man. dedsive defeat of Mabdlste. S^t.2. Em- 
press of Austria assassinated. Sept. 10. The 
Curies discover Radium. 

(99 Boer War begins. Get. 10. Gold discovered 
in the uriAnSy k e . 

1900 Boers attack Ladysmith. Jan. 6. Battleof 
Spion Kop, BuUer repulsed with severe loBses, 
Jan. 24. Relief of Kimberley. Feb. 15. l^y- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28. Mafeklng relieved 
May 17. Boxer outbreak in China. May. 
Annexation of Orange Free State. May 26. 
Roberta oocuplee Johannesburg. May 81. 
** Khaki Election." Annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. Oct. 25. Australian Commanweslth pro- 
claimed, Deo. 80. 

1901 Queen Victoria dies. Jan. 22. Ttana- 
Bibeiian Railway opened for ain^track tiafflo. 

1908 Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Jan. 80. Death 
of Cecil Rhodes Mar. 26. Treaty of Vereenig- 
log ends Boei: War. May 81. 

1903 Congo scandal: celebrated omb of mtarole 
andexploitatioa. Royal femily of Serbia aams- 
sinated. June 11. Xlzst oontroUed flight in 
heavier-than-alr machine— OrvUle and Wilbur 
Wright at Kitty Hawk. UJ3 JL. Deo. 17. 

1904 Busso-Japanese War begins. Feb. 8. 
Japanese victory at Tain River. May 1. British 
forces under Younghusbend reach Lhasa. Aug. 
8. Treaty with Tibet signed at Iha8a,Sept. 7. 

1905 Port Arthur fhUs to Japanese, Jan. 8. 
** Bloody Sunday ** massacre at St. Petersburg, 
Jan. 22. Destruction of Russian fleet under 
ftAKiidflat y iwifliri at TBUfihlma br Admimi Togo 
(May). Treaty of Portsmouth (UJ9JL.) ends 
Russo-Japanese war. Separation of Church 
and State in France. Norway separateB itself, 
from Sweden. 

1906 General strike in Rnaala. San Frandsoo 
destroyed by earthquake and fire. Apr. 18. 
Simplon tunnM opened for railway trafflOL 
June 1. First Duma (Parliament with limited 
powera) in Ruaria. liberal ** landslide" 
mai^ty in Britain: Inbour MPa appear. 
Movement for Women'k Suffrage becomes active 
In Britain. Aigeoiras Oonferenoe: Fianoo- 
Gennan crisis resolved In fevoor of France. 
Death of Ibsen. Vitamins disoovered by F. Q. 
HopUns. 

1907 New Zealand beoomei a dominion. 

^^Sirk^revcS^i^^ ArSnxi^cm^^Bosnla anS 
Berxegovina by Austria: severe rebuff for 
Rumia. Asquith beoqm®® Prime Minister of 
Britain. 

1908 Old Age Pensioiis in BritahL Peary 
leaohea North Pole. Blfefot maksa first cross- 
Channel fliidit. House ef Lords leleeta Lloyd 
George's budget. Union of South AMca 
formed. Henry Ford conoentraites on pioduo- 
ing Model T ehaasls; begiuntnci of eheap 
motoiB. 
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1910 Acoewlon of George V on death of Edward 
VII, Mar 9. Liberals win two General Ble^ 
tiofui. lAbour BxchanKes established in 
Britain. Death of Tolstoy. 

1911 Parliament Act; power of Lords decislTeiy 

reduced. British M.P.s paid time. 

National Insurance in Britain. Great British 
rail strike. 8ewnd Morocco crisis between 
France and Germany settled by compromiBe. 
TMpoU taken ft-om Turkey by Italy . Chinw Ke- 
volution. Amundsen reaches South Pole. Dec.14. 

1918 China becomes a Bepublic under Sun Yat 
Sen. TUanie disaster oif Cape Race, Apr. 14- 
16. Great British coal strike. Scott’s lost ex- 
pedition. Outbreak of Balkan Wars. 

1913 Treaty of Bucharest; most of Turkey-ln- 
Europe divided among Balkan states. 

FIRST WORLD WAR 

1914 Archduke Francis Ferdinand assassinated 
at Sarajevo, June 28. Austria-Hunimry de- 
clares war against Serbia. July 28. Germany 
declares war against Russia, Aug. 1. Germany 
declares war against France, Aug. 8. German 
invasion of Belgium; Great Britain declares 
war against Germany, Aug. 4. Great Britain 
declares war on Austria-Hungary. Aug 12. 
British Expeditionary Force concentrated 
before Bfauberge, Aug. 20. Battle of Mons; 
Japan declared war on Germany. Aug. 23. 
Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-0. Trench war- 
fare began on Aisne salient. Sept. 16. Three 
Britteh cruisers (Aboulcir, Bogite, and Cresty) 
Bimk by one TT-boat, Sept. 22. First Battle of 
Ypres, Oct. 12-Nov. 11. Raiding of German 
cruiser Emden until destros^. Nov. 9. Rus- 
sian successes in Galicia, disasters in E. Pnissia. 
Battle of Coronel: German cruisers ^cAomhorst 
and Ofieitenau sink British cruisers Oood Hope 
and MonmouGi, Nov. 1. Great Britain declares 
war against Turkey. Nov. 6. Destruction of 
German squadron off Falkland Is.. Dec. 8. 
Britldi protectorate over Egypt proclaimed. 
Dec. 17. First Zeppelin appeared over Brltisli 
coast. Dec. 29. 

1915 Turkish army defeated in CSaucasus, Jan 5. 
Great Britain declared blockade of Qfnrmany. 
Mar. 1. Battle of Neuve Ohapelle. Mar. 10-13. 
Naval attack on Dardanelles called off. Mar. 22. 
First landing of British, Australian, New 
Zealand troops on Gallipoli Peninsula, Apr. 25. 
Second Battle of Ypres. Apr. 22-Miay 25: Ger- 
mans first used gas. Sinking of Lutiiania, 
May 7. Battle of Aubers Ridge, May 9-25. 
Italy declares war on Austria, May 22. British 
Coalition Government formed. May 26. Italian 
army crosses Isonzo. June 2. Zeppelin des- 
troyed by B. A. J. Wameford, June 7. Second 
landing of Allied troops at Suvla Bay. IMy 
declares war on Turkey, Aug. 20. Turks de- 
feated at Kut-el-Amara, S^t 28. Serbia con- 
quered by Austria and Bulgaria, Nov. 28. 
French and British troops occupy Sidonlka, 
Dec. 13. British troops withdraw from Angm 
and Suvla, Dec. 20. 

1916 Evacuation of Gallipoli completed, Jan 8. 
Opening of Battle of Verdun, Feb. 21. Sinn 
Fein rising in Ireland, Apr. 24. First Daylight 
Saving Bill passed. Fall of Kut. Apr. 29. 
Battle of Jutland. May 31. Bnndlov's offen- 
sive In OaUcia begins, June 4. ^tcherar 
drowned when Hampshire struck mine, June 5, 
Battle of the Somme, July 1-Nov. 13: British 
losses: 420,000. Italians capture Gorlsia, 
Aj^ 10. Hlndenbun and Ludendorff ohieffi 
of German staff, Aug. 27. Rumania declare 

against Austria and Germany. Aug. 27. 
Thnks first used by Britldi. 8^. 15. Lloyd 
George fonns War Oabl^t, Dec. 6, Joffxe 
replaced by Nivelle, early Deo. 

1U7 UmestrkM submarine warfare begins, 
Feb. 1. Britiah trocqn occupy Baghdad, Mar. 
ll.,R6VOltttiim in Russia. Mar. 12. X7.8.A. 
d^lm war on Gennany, April 6. Battle 
of Azi^Anr. 9-14: Vhny Ridge taken by 
10. JWtala replaced Nlveui 
^ 16. MMnes Ridge taken by Britiah. 
June 7. incst Ameri;^ arrive 

In mace, June 86, AllenbyasaumeaPaleidine 


command, June 29. Third Battle of Ypres 
opened. J^oly 81. Russia proclaimed a_Be- 
public. Sept. 15. British victory on Pass- 
chendaele Ridge. Oct. 4. French victory on 
the Aisne. Oct. 28. Capoietto: Italians 
severely defeated by Austrians. Oct. 24. 
Bolshevik BevoluUon, Nov. 7 (Oct. 25 O.S.l. 
PasBcbendaele captured by Biittsb, Nov. 6. 
Balfour declaration recognised Palestine as ” a 
national home” for the Jews, No\. 8. Hin- 
denbunc Lines smashed on 10-mlle front. 
Nov. 20. Fan of Jerusalem. Dec. 9. Russo- 
Gennan armistice rigned, Dec. 15. 

1918 Treaty of Bresh-Lltovsk. Mar. 8. German 
offensive against British opened on Somme. 
Mar. 21. Battle of Arras. Mar. 21-Apr. 4. 
Second German offensive, against British, 
Apr. 9-25. British naval raid on Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, Apr. 28. Foch appointed C.-ln-C. 
Allied armies. Apr. 14. Pearo signed between 
Rumania and Central Powers! May 7. Vindic- 
live sunk in Ostend harboiu. May 9. Last 
German offensive against French. July 15. 
British. Canadians, and Australians attack in 
front of Amiens. Aug. 8. Allenby destroyed 
last Turkish army at Meglddo. Sept. 19. 
Bulgarians signed armistice. Sept. 29. General 
Allied offensive in West began. Sept. 26. 
Germans accepted Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
Oct. 23. Great Itaiiiui advance. Oct. 24. 
Turkey surrenders. Oct 80. Austria accepts 
impost terms. Nov. 8. Popular government 
in Poland (Lubin), Nov. 7. Revolutionary 
movement begins in Germany. Nov. 8. Kaiser 
abdicates and escapes to Holland. Nov. 9. 
Armistice signed by CSermans. Nov. 11. 

THE TWENTIES AND THIRTIES 

1919 Peace Conference in Paris, Jan. 18. First 
direct flight across Atlantic by Sir J. Aloock 
and Sir A. W. Brown. June 15. Interned 
German fleet scuttled at Scapa Flow. June 19. 
Treaty of Peace with Gennany signed at Ver- 
sailles, June 28. Treaty of St. Germain: 
break-up of Austrian Empire. Sept. 10. 

1980 Peace Treaty ratified In Paris. First meet- 
ing of League of Nations, from which Germany. 
Austria. Russia, and Turkey ate excluded, and 
at which the UJ8.A. is not represented. Pro- 
hibition in 17.S.A. Peace Treaty with Turkey 
signed at Sevres: Ottoman Empire brokmi op, 
Aug. 10. Degrees first open to women at 
Oxford Unlv.. Oct. 14. 

1981 Riots in Egypt, May 23. In complete dis- 
regard of the League of Nations. Greece makes 
war on Turkey. Heligoland fortresses de- 
molished. Oct. 14. Irish Free State set up by 
Peace l^ty with Britain. 1^. 6. 

1988 Four-Power Padflo Treaty ratified by n.S. 
Senate. Blar. 24. Heavy fighting in Dublin, the 
Four Courta blown up. July 2. Defeat of 
Greek armies by the Turks. Aug.-Sept. Mus- 
Bolinl’s Fascist ” March on Rome.” Oct. 28. 
Great find of treasures in Tutankhamen’s tomb. 
Nov. 29. 

1988 French troops despatched to Ruhr. Jan. 11. 
Treaty of Lausanne, July 24. Earthquake in 
Japan, Tokio and Yokohama in ruins. Sept. 1. 
^Ine Republlo proclaimed. Bavaria defies the 
^ich, Oct. 20. Turkish Bmblio iiroolaim^: 
Kemal Pasha, first President, Oct. 29. 

19M I«nln dies, Jan. 21. First Labour Ministry 
in Britain under BiacDonald, Jan. 22; lasts 9 
months. George II of Greece deposed and a 
Republic declared. Mar. 25. Dawes Plan 
accepted by London oonihienoe; Ruhr evacua- 
tion aveed to. Aug. 16. 

im Hlnd^nrg elected German President, 
Mar. 26. Treaty of Locarno signed in London. 
Dec. 1. Summer Time Act made permanent. 

1986 Ibn Baud proclaimed king of the Hedjas In 
Jed<^ Jan. 11. Evaouatlon of Odogne by 
Britiah forces. Jau. 81. General strike in Britain. 

19^ Canberra, the new capital of Australian 
Commonwealth. Inaugmated. May 9. Iilnd« 
berth flies Atlantic alone. May 21. 

Ea^quake in Greece. Corinth destroyed, 
Apr. 28. Capt. Klngsfbrd-Smith flies Sa 
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Fttclflc, June 0. Geneial Nobile reecued by 
aeroplane fiKun Arctic one month after disaster, 
June 24. Kelloes Pact accepted by Gt. 
Britain. July 18. German aiiwp with 80 
persons crosses Atlantic. Oct 15. Women in 
Britain enfranchised. 

1029 Kimr Amanullah of Afghanistan abdicates, 
Jan. 14. Second Labour Ministry under Mac- 
Donald. Graf Zeppelin makes numerous suc- 
cessful idter-continental flights. Commander 
Byrd flies over South Pole, Nov. SO. American 
slump and Wall Street crash. 

1980 B.202 destroyed in France on flist flight to 
India, 48 lives lost Oct 5>-end of British 
interest in airships. 

1081 Great floods in China. Besignation of 
Labour Govetaoment and formation of Coalition 
under MaMlonald. 

1988 Mandiuria erected into Japanese puppet 
state of Manchukuo. Feb. 18. Sydney Harbour 
Bridge opened. Mar. 19. Ottawa Imperial 
Conference. 

1988 Hitler appointed Chancellor by Hinden- 
burg, Jan. 80. and step by step gains supreme 
control. German Reichstag set on fire. Feb. 27. 

1984 DollfhsB. Austrian Chancellor, murdered by 
Austrian Nasis. July 25. Death of Hinden- 
burg. Aug. 2. Hitler becomes Dictator. 

1085 Saar plebiscite for return to Germany. Jan. 
13. Baldwin succeeds MadJonald as Prime 
Minister. June 7. War begins between Italy 
and Abyssinia, Oct. 8. Ineffectual economic 
^'sanctions *' by League of Nations against 
Italy. Nov. 18. 

1986 Accession of King Bdward VUI. Jan. 20. 
Repudiation of Locarno Treaty by Gennany, 
Mar. 7. Remilitarisation of Rhineland, Mar. 8. 
Italian troops occupy Addis Ababa. May 5. 
Oivll War breaks out in Spain, July 18. King 
Edward VUI abdicates after a reign of 825 days. 
Deo. 10. The Duke of York succeeds bis 
brother as King George VI. Dec. 12. 

1987 Coalition Ministry under aiamberlain. 
May 28. Japanese b^ln attempted conquest 
of Chinsr-** China incident." July 7. 

1988 Singapore naval base ope^. Feb. 14. 
Austria annexed by Germany. Mar. 13. British 
navy mobilised. Sept. 28. Munich Agreement 
between Chamberlain. Daladier, Hitler, and 
Mussolini, Sept. 20. 

1988 

February 27 Great Britain recognises General 
Franco's Government. 

March 16 Bohemia and Moravia annexed by Hitler 
and proclaimed a German Protectorate. 88 
Memel ceded to Germany by Uthuanla. 88 
Anti-Polish press campaign begun by Germany. 

April 1 Spanish War ends. 7 Italy seixes Albania. 
14 First British talks with Russia. 87 Con- 
scription Introduced in Great Britain. 88 
Hitler denounces Anglo-German Naval agree- 
ment and the Polish Non-AggresBlon Tteaty. 

May 18 Great Britain signs defensive agreement 
with Turkey. 88 Italy and Germany sign pact. 
88 France and Turkey sign defensive agreement. 
26 Anglo-Polisb treaty signed in London. 

July 10 Chamberlain le-alBtms British pledge to 
Poland. 

Aunst 83 German-Soviet Pact signed by von 
Ribbentrop. 86 Japan breaks away from the 
Anti-Cominteim Pact. 88 Holland mobilises. 
81 British IM mobllJsed. 

SECOND WORID WAR 

September 1 Poland invaded by German forces. 
Great Britain and France mobilise. l-4Evacu- 
atlon sofaemes put in motion in England and 
Wales; lji00,000 persons moved. 8 Compulsory 
mOitary service for all men in Britain ag^ 18 to 
41. 8 War declared (11 a.m.} between Britain 
and Gennany ae from 5 p.m. 4 British liner 
Athenia sunk by submarine. RJLF. nld the 
Kiel Canal entianoe and bomb Gemian war- 
eblpB. 8 Flist enemy air retd on Britain. 8 
Russia Mnobnieee. Russian troops on PoUsh 
bozdeg. U Bittirii troops on French aolL 17 


Russian troops cross the PoliBh frontier along 
its entire len^h. Russian and Gemian troops 
meet near Brest Lltovsk. 87 Capitulation of 
Warsaw. 89 Nasl-Boviet pact signed in Mos- 
cow approving partition of Poland. 

October 14 Royal Oak sunk in Scapa Flow with a 
loss of 810 lives. 

November 8 Bomb explosion In the Bttrgerbriu- 
keller at Munich after Hitler’s speech. Germans 
using magnetic mines. 89 Diplomatic relations 
between Russia and Finland severed. 80 
Finland attacked by Russia. 

December 11 Italy leaves the League of Nations. 

18 Battle of the River Plate: engagement of 
German warship Admiral Graf Sjtee by H.M. 
cruisers Bxeter, Ajax, and Achilles, 14 Rejec- 
tion by Russia of the League of Nations' offer 
of mediation In the Russo-Finnish war. Russia 
expelled from the League of Nations. IB 
Admiral Graf Spee scuttles herself in the 
entrance of Montevideo harbour. 

1940 

February 14 Finnlsb advanced posts captured by 
Russians. 16 299 British prteoneis taken off 
the German Naval Auxiliary Allmark in Nor- 
wegian waters. 86 Finns lose the island for- 
tress of Kolvisto. Finns retreat from Petsamo. 

March 18 British ships to be fitted with a protec- 
tive device against magnetic mines. Finland 
concludes a peace treaty whereby she cedes to 
Russia the Karelian Isthmus, the town of 
Vipurl and a military base on Hango Peninsula. 

April 9 InvasloD of Denmark and Norway by 
Gennsny. 16 British troops arrive in Norway. 

19 British soldiers land in the Faroes. 

May 8 Britldi troops withdrawn from Norway. 
10 Holland. Belgium and Luxembourg Invaded 
by German forces. Parachute troops landed 
near Rotterdam. British troops cress the 
Belgian border. BritlBh troops land in Iceland. 
Rotterdam bombed. 11 NaUonal Government 
formed under ChurohilL 18 Queen Wilhel- 
mina arrives in London. 14 Rotterdam cap- 
tured. Holland ceases fighting. Allied troops 
land near Narvik. 17 Belgian Qovenunent 
moves to Ostend. 84 Gemian forces enter 
Boulogne. 87 Belgian army capitulates on the 
order of King Leopold. British forces to be 
withdrawn from Flanders. Narvik captured by 
Allied forces. 88 Ostend, Ypres. Lille and other 
Belgian and French towns lost to the Germans. 

June Evacuation of British army from Dunkirk 
(May 27-June 4): 299 British warships and 420 
other vessels under constant attack evacuate 
885.490 olHcers and men. 6 Hitler proclaims a 
war of total annihilation against his enemies. 
8 Gemian armoured forces penetrate French 
defences In the West near Rouen. 10 Italy de- 
dares war on Great Britain and France. 14 
Paris captured by German forces. 15 Soviet 
troops occupy Lithuania. Latvia and Estonia. 
88 French delegates accept terms for an Armis- 
tice. 85 Hostilities in France cease at 12.85 a.m. 

July 1 CThonnel Islands occupied by Germany. 8 
French naval squadron at Oran Immobilised. 

10 Battle of Britain began. 

Auguat 19 Britisb withdrew from Britlah Somali- 
land. 26 Britlah began night bombing of 
Germany. 

September 8 King Card of Rumania abdicatea in 
favour of his Bon Michael. 7 London austalns 
severe damage in tbe largest aerial attack since 
war commenced. 16 Battle of Britain ends 
with British victory: German aeroplaneB des- 
troyed. 1.788; B.A.F. losses. 915. 88 Japanese 
troops enter Ihdo-China. 

October 7 Qeiman troops enter Rumania. 88 
Greece leiects an Italian ultimatum. 

November 1 Gredn repel Italian attado. 5 
H JLS. Jervis Bav lost defending Atlantic oon- 
voy from Gemian warship Admiral Seheer, 

11 Italian fleet at Taranto crippled by Fleet Air 
Arm. 14 Coventry heavily attacked, the 
Cathedral deatio^. 88 Albanian town of 
Korltsa captured oy tbe Gredss. 

Deeanfeer 8 Bristd heavily bombed. 11 Sidl 
Banani captured by Biltuh forees: beginning 


EVENTS 


t •40-1 044 

WAvell*fl dflitmoilon of Italian fon» to ' 11 Malta cop w notion floMim 

Cvreimica. 29 City of London aeverely binned JBooie* Mviuheiter, Og^j ^d ooo doetroynr)* 

tortoOttSiaryboiitoB: Gofl^Sl and dgbt Wren 19 Bald on Dieppe. 28-46 Battle of Solomona. 

deatioyed. September 6 Gennaoa halted at Staltosrad. 

October 23 El Alameto: Allied offenalTe opena In 

AMnmteOMwMad. tgStolMk«.tma ih^SSi* 4 Sonaniri mw to Ml utoM. 4 

SiSVrsS-ti^SS^U/Si 

SM»*W Toulon. French Fleet Bcuttled. 


Imperial tioopa. German meohanlaed troope to 
lAoy*, Dace 

Ibinh 4 Britlah raid Lofoten lalaoda. 11 U.& cbi 
lSm and Lend BUI ali^ by Booaevelt 27 Ch 
Keran-Homto battle In Britlah oonoiieBt of ass 

Abyarinla and Bon mJfland . M Oape Matapan: 

Italian fleet rooted by British. 80 Eommel 
opena attack in N. Africa . 

April 4 Addia Ababa entered by Imperial troops. ^ 
6 Greaoe and YugoelaTia invaded “J 

troops. 8 MMsawa capitalates. 11 ^ 


December 2 First self-austatoed. controlled nndear 
chain reaction to umnium took place on a 
Chicago tennis court. 24 Admiral Darlan 
assassinated. 


ooonpled I 
UP by Bril 


' German fotoea. 18 Bardla given 
ih. Tobruk holds out. 24 Empire 


January 6 German armies in the Oancasns and the 
Don elbow In retreat. 18 Leningrad 16-month 
siege ended. 28 Tripoli oo^led by the Eighth 
Army. 27 American bcmibers make their first 
attack on Germany. 81 Hernwunfa of the Ger- 
man army outside Stalingrad surrender. 


forces withdrawtog from Greece. 27 Athens February 8 Guadalcanal Island cleared of Japanese 


oaptured by the Germans. 


troops. 16 Kharkov letalnm by the Bussiana. 


Kay 2 Evacuation from Greece completed. 10 March 1-8 Battle of Bismarck Sea. 23 8 th Army 


Budolf Hess descends 


by puachi 

nHHflh ^ Organised German resistance to Tunisia 

16 Dams to the Buhr breached by the 
AWffllamn 22 MOSCOW dissolves the Ootolntcm. 

(ex-Kalser of Germany) dies. 18 Treaty of Jngj 8 £j^<to tt»nmlttee for National Liberation 


penetrates the Mareth Line. 


fHendahip between Turkey and Germany signed. 


formed to .Algiers. 


22 Gemiiiny Bussia. 24 Bus^ loses W 10 Allied invasion of Bldly. 25 Mussolini 

Brest litovsk. oreerthrown. SB Fascist Party in Italy dls- 

Jbto 8 Palmyra (Syrto) surrenders to Allied forces. solved. 

7 UB. farces arrive to Icdand. 8 Goieral August 17 Sicily to .Allied hands. 

Dmto, tl>» FWMh High O onmMpner to Swtembw 8 ItalUm nntotand liiTOled. 7 IWr 

g^ for Annistioe teims. 26 Fighting round surrenders. 8 British and Americsn.troops land 
pmo i WMk . . I Naples. 10 Borne seised by the Geimans. 

Bmm trow enter Perm. 14 Salamaua captured from the Japanese. 23 
& The Dnepropetrovsk dam blown up by the JHrpUz severely damaged (sunk Nov. 12. 1944). 
..iHBlaiis. 26 Smolensk taken by the Bussia^ 

8 .|t»B b«,MC^«»ntog ftamin«liJ.^ U Ortote 1 Nwle. taken. 85 Bnatans wtnni 
Kiev entered by Ge rmans . Xtoepropetrovsk and DnenrodsBrxhincir. 


mtM by Geiin^ Dnepropetrovsk and Dneprodsenhtock. 

' Novsmbsr 6 Kiev taken by the Bussiana. 26 

S?S!5I5S?i«?T55n¥JS2^ S**®®*^ ®*tue of Solomons. 28 ChurchiU, 

SsTS lta 0 ^t. «HJ 8 taIton»tatoT^ 

Kharkov captured by the Germans. Decsmbar 2 Men between 18 and 25 to be directed 

November 14 Ark Bovol sunk. 18 Ubyan battle 
opens: Eighth Annies first offensive. 23 Binldng of German batUeship Se/<ar»Acr«t. 
Bardla and Fort Oapusso captured by British. 1944 
24 H.M. 8 . Jhmedin torpedoed. 25 H.11S. 

Stuham sunk. 80 Bussiana re-take Boetov. 


AHftoK SO Bondan. n-talw Bortov! ^ 

Britain. 4 German attadc on Moksow halted. JS? 

6 Japaneee attaxfic on Pearl Harbour. 8 Jap- Stands. 2 Bussiaus penetrate Estonia, 
anese forces land to Malaya. 9 British forces Ma^ 15 Gaastoo (Italy) destroyed by Allied 
to Tobruk relieved. 10 HJd.S. Beptdfe and bombers. 


PhiUtoptoes invaded by Japanese. 26 HW- 
koog BunendeiB to Japanese. 


t w of OMstoo and Abbey by AlUes. 19 50 
Allied offloets shot after eso ' * ~ 

prison camp. 80 Battle ft 


Jginiary 2 Manila and Qivlta taken by Japanese, v. r 

6SlkMt£rMS5.i(^^ 

AadU Grtwe Cm smidod to tin IdaoS of JoIvSMIiuik oMorad br BnartMn. OCkenoap 

lgd.ta7atodlPJg.,p.vrivletot, ton» SSS-SnSortSS^ “ 

80 Toteuk too 4 limn, 

*^EAB.B»k.8»t4.Ti»ttai«««to. 

mJSHS a — X am^jBc. 7 Boulogne entered bvAlS bS 


a Sen. 7 Madagascar In- 

vadM by BrltUh ftnoes. 7 UB. finces sink 
11 Japaness wanihlps off the Boloinon Islands. 
M Om 1.000 bombers raid Cologne. Canter- 
bon^ bombed. 

•deJtoJP aNflc. 20 Tobruk enured W the 
BjLF. meke first daylight raid on the 
S?Wa tawaids tee Oan. 


^ ®® Germany, 8 Fbst V .2 
talle on E ng land. U Allied fom fighttoff bn 



BVBNTB 


1944-1950 


Air 


AJ>. 

tenitorr. 17 Alltod air-bonw trom 
land neax Anhem. 82 F&nt Battla of Philip- 
Ikinoa. 

Ootote 8 Wunw rlalzig cnidied by the Germanfl. 
8 BiltUh troopa land on the mainland of Oieeoe. 
14 Athena ooonpied by Alllea. IS Hungary 
Mka for annistioe tenna. 80 Aachen captured 
by the Americana. 86 Battle of Leyte Qulf : 
gd ^JaigM^ sea-power. 88 Seoond Battle 

Bojmher 6 CiTil war biealEa out In Athena. 16 
Cwrman foroea counter-attack in the Ardennes: 
last German offenalTe in the WesL 86 Buda- 
pest encircled by Busatans. 

1945 

January 6 Organised lighting in Athens ceases. 11 
UB. fQfoes land on Island of Loaon. 17 War- 
saw captured by the Busslans. 81 Russian 
troops in Silesia. 83 Burma toad to China re- 
opened. 

February 4 Yalta conference. 14 Bombing of 
Dresden. 19 Americana land on Iwciima 
laliLnd . 

Blarch 6 Cologne captured by Allies. 

April 1U.S. Invasion of Okinawa. SBuasianGov- 
emment denounces the Soviet- Japan neutrality 
ipact. Jimsneee Cabinet resigns. 11 Bnsslan 
Army enters Vienna after 7-day battle. 18 
Heath of President Roosevelt. 86 Berlin 
surrounded by Russian troops. 87 Russlana 
and Americans link up in Germany. 88 
Mussolini and his mistress shot by Italian 
partisans. 80 Hitler killed htmself his 
mistress. 

May 8 German armies in Italy surrender. Berlin 
captured by the Russians. 8 Rangoon cap- 
tured by British. 4 German forces in N.W. 
Germany. Holland and Denmark surrender. 8 
End of world War n against Germany officially 
declared to be one minute past midniskt (Tues- 
day). 88 Naval air attacks on Japan. 

June 86 United Nations Charter signed at San 
Francisoo. 

July 6 Polish Government in Warsaw recognised 
by Allies. 86 labour Party remarkably suo- 
oessfhl in General Election. 

August 6 Atomic bomb first used against Japan: 
Hiroshima laid waste. 8 Russia declares war 
against Japan. 9 Russia advances into Man- 
churia. Nagasaki target for atomic bomb No. 2. 
14 Japan surrenders unconditionally to the 
Allies. 17 Lend-Lease terminated. 

September 8 Vletory over Japan oelehrated: 
end of Seoond World War. 

COLD WAR AFRO-ASIAN 
INHEPENDENGB 

October 9 U.S.A. to keep eecret of manofhctuxe of 
atomic bomb. 16 Laval executed. 

November 80 Trial of major war criminals (mens at 
Nuremberg. 


1947 

Jannm 1 Britidi coal Industry nationalised. 14 
M. Vlnoent-Auriol dected first President of 
Fourth Republic. 

March 15 Floods in England wont recorded. 

84 Netherlands Government and Indonesian 
Cabinet sign agreement in Batavia for a United 
States d Indonesia. 

April 1 Sfdiool leaving age raised to 15 in Great 
Britain. 

Jtne 5 Inangnratlon of ** Marshall Aid **. 

Angnst 8 DutOh military action In Indonesia ends. 
16 India and Pakistan sssume Dominicm Status* 
Vlsoount Mountbutten appointed Governor- 
General of India and Mr. Jlnnah Governor^ 
General of Paldstaa. 89 Palestine Oommltiee 
agrees British Mandate should end. malottty 
report recommends partition. 

September 88 First Athmtio automatic flight by 
U.8. pilotless aircraft. 

Ootober 6 Oominfioiin. new international Com- 
munist organisation, set up In Belgrade. 

Novembeor 80 Marriage of Princess Elisabeth. 89 
Palestine Committee of UJN. Assembly votes in 
favour of partition of Palestine Into Jewish and 
Arab States. 

December 15 Breakdown of 4-Power Conference on 
Germany. 80 King Michael of Rumania abdi- 
cates; Rumania becomes a People*B Eepubllo. 

1948 

January 1 British Railways nationalised. 4 
Burma beoomeB independent Republic. 80 
Mahatma Gandhi assassinated in New Delhi. 

Febmary 1 New Malayan federal constitution 
comes into force. 4 Ceylon Independence Act. 

85 New Csechoslovak Govermnent formed 
under Communist leadenhlp. 

Blarch 10 Death of Jan Maasryk. 

April 1 British electricity industry nationalised. 
5 First European Aid shipments sail from 
America, 16 OJB j:.G. established. 

Blay 8 Mr. Baiagopalachari appointed Gov.-Oen. 
of India in sucoeaslon to 1^1 Monntbatten. 
14 British Mimdate for Palestine ended at 
midnight. Jews proclaim new State of IsneL 

June 88 Yugoslavia expelled firom Oominfoim: 
** Titobmi^ 

July 1 **Berlln Airlift**: Amerloan. Britfeb and 
French semes of Berlin sopplied by air. 88 
Malayan Communist party outlawed. 88 
Bread rationing in Great Britain ends. 

August 16 Republic of Korea proclaimed. 

September 5 Death of Dr. Benes. 11 Death of 
Mohammed All Jlnnah. 17 Count Bemsdotte. 
U JI. Mediator for Palestine, assassinated. 

October 80 Ghineee Communist forces capture 
Mukden. 

November 8 Mr. Tlroman elected UB. President 
14 Birth of a eon to Princess Ellssbetb. 

Deesmbsr 81 Republic of Iieland Bill signed in 
Dublin. 


1846 

Fbbniary 1 Mr. Trygve Lie elected Secretary- 
General of UNO, 

April 19 League of Natl(mB fonnally wound up. 

June 5 Italy votes for Republic. 80 United States 
atom bomb tests at Bikini. 

Jnly 18 United States House of Representatives 
approves loan to Britain. 88 Bread rationing 
inBritaln. British H.Q. in Jerusalem blown up. 
84 Underwater atom bomb test at BOdnl. 

August 1 Peace Oonferenoe opens in Paris. 


1349 

Blarob 15 dotbes rationing ends in Great Britain. 
81 Russia protests against Atlantic Pact. 

April 1 Newfoundlaiid becomes part of Canada. 

Blay 1 Gas Industry natloiialtoed. 8 Ten-power 
conference in Lc^on esta bU s h es Cooncli of 
Europe. 18 Berlin blockade lifted. 

August 84 North Atlantle Treety comes into force. 

September 18 Professor Theodor Heoss elected 
flnt Preeldent of West German Bepubllo. 81 
General Mao Tbe-Tong ^odaima PoopIb*9 Ro> 
publio of China. 


Septamber 6 United Natiooa FJlO. considen Ootober 8 Russia noognises nei^-estabUaM 
estahUshment of World Food Board. Chinese Paoikle*s BepubUo. 11 Herr Wilhelm 

OetekttU»iininbnvienteiieMODNasI.oiirriMl Heck flat ftirttant rf Bm* a«amB 

out, Goering commits soieide. 88 General ^ RepubUo. 

^UMmbiy of the United Nations opens In New Deosmber 8 ^Cbtoeae National Go ynment 
York. leaves mainland and sets up H.Q. in Fonnosa. 

IfovwilMr 10 Oommunlsts head poU in French 87 United States ofindonceto come into being. 

Gene^d Eleoticms. 1950 

l>MsiBbW 8 AgruBment signed for eccmomloftisioD January 6 Britstn lueci n ises Communist Govern- 
ofBritlab and American aonei in Germany. mentofChlna: 84Dr. BaJeodtaPraMdeleoled 
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Fetoiw 14 ?2rZI?!|£S*Ji MMoSSr^^boar SuSeSSl«iOTtton?JMF^lv^ 


majority. 

M4rtib 5 Lord Boyd Oir wanis world that oo^ 
manlsm spreads where hungw n 

First of 'D.S. saper-fhrtresses anlTes in Norfolh. 
April 1 Italy takes over from Brl^ admlnistn- 


Parliament passes unanimously Bills abrogating 
Anglo-Egsrptian treaty of 1936 and 1890 Sudan 
Oondominlon Agreement: 16 Assasslnatioo of 
Liaquat All Khan: 26 General Election won by 
Oonservatives with small majority. 


tjiT^dtomnoB under N-l. PMt unwaoea oeeanber 17 1«ndon toieta-eiolianne mark^ 

TSSTcWn-e manta., taw abeWm. JlSS? dSST” 

nnivoAtnir nnd dibiiii mArriuma and fflTes both Penaent state , u closes aowu. 


polygamy and child marriages and gives totb 
sexes equal rights: 19 Points rationing e^ in «g||Q 
Britain after 8 years: 25 Middle Bus* Trim- ^ 


HJ?Twii2Sftn?^ritiS PmSSlJSusff - 1 2 Mutual Security Agency replam 

Economic Co-operation Administration: 81 
28 Pe^l rationing ends In Britain. l>rinoe» Elisabeth and D^ke of Edinburgh 


June 25 N. Korean troops advance into S. Korea; 
Security Oouudl oalis for cesse lire; 27 Pres. 


leave London on first stage of Commonwealth 
tour. 


5!S!135S? Pebmary 6 King George VI died at Sand^ham 


support S. Korea and protect Formosa: U.N. 
Commission in Korea proposes neutral medi- 
ator: military assistance to S. Korea endorsed 
by Security Oouncll: 80 Pres. Truman au- 
thorises use of American ground troops In 
Korea. 

July 2 American troops land in 8. Korea; 8 Gen. 
MacArthur desliroafced C.-ln-C. of U J?. forces in 
Korea. 

August 1 Security Council meets under chairman- 
imp of M. Malik, tte Soviet delegate; 7 
American forces In Korea open offensive and 
halt drive on Pusan: 16 Princess Elisabeth 


aged 56 ; 7 Queen Elisabeth 11 and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrive home by air from Kenya; 
15 Funeral of King George VI at Windsor; 
n Identity cards abolished. 

BlarOh 20 South African Supreme Court rules in- 
valid Dr. Malan's Act which places Cape ookmred 
voters on separate electoral register. 

April 11 H.B1 the Queen declares that she wtibes 
her chfidren and descendants to bear the name 
of Windsor: 21 Death of Sir Stafford Cripps In 
Switserland : 28 Japan regains status as 

sovereign and independent power. 


givm birth to a daughter; severe earthquake in May 6 H.M. the Queen takes up residenoe at Buck* 


A«wfn ; 17 Independmioe Day in Indonesia. | Ingham Palaoe : 27 Treaty setting up European 
September 6 British troops in action in Korea; 9 , Community signed in Paris. 

Soap rationing ends in Britain. ^mie 23 Power plants along Yalu Biver attacked by 

Oetota«»U3.fom.amomthe88thpanlh>llD , .. 

Strength : 10 Sir Stafford Cripps retires from 7 American shto t/nUed States wins Atlantic 
pnbUc liih on account of illness; Pyongyang. Blue Biband; 18 Fifteenth Olympic Games 


nbUc life on account of illness; 
r. Korean capital, captured by 


I^Dgyang, 
n.N. forces; 


81 Princess Anne Elisabeth Alice Louise 


held in Helsinki’ 28 Military coup d*4tat takes 
place in Cairo. 


christaMd; 86 New Ch^ter of House of August 1 Ratification of Bonn Agreement, by 
Cmmnom opened at Westminster ; 8i King which W. Germany a^n becomes Independent 
Gustav V of Sweden dlea nation, and Treaty of Fari^ whidb sets up the 

Nofanber 8 Death of George Bernard Shaw aged European pefenw Community, approved ^ 

94 ; 8 O hin«we forces fiom Manchuria reported Government against Labour oppositiOD ; 16 

fighting in Korea. Severe thunderstorms in Somerset and N. 

S?w.WiJS2» 


fence Forces set up by Atlantic Powers; 85 Sept^bw 2 Sir William Slim appointed Gov.-Gen. 
Stone of Scone stolen from Westminster Abbey. ^Australia (from 1953); 8 New Egyptian 

Cabinet appoints Gen. Neguib military Gov.- 
1951 G^ of Egypt and approves land reforms. 

January 80 UJJ. Assembly rejects resolution of atonric wgawm exploded 

12 Aslan and Arab nations calling for T-natkm Islan^ off N.W. Austnlia; 5 


conference for peaceful settlement of Korean 
question; 81 Decree confiscating property of 
Alfred Krnpp cancelled, 
mraaiy 18 Vesting date for Iron and Steel. 

April 11 Gen. MacArthur relieved of all his com- 
mands by Frea Truman and replaced by LL- 


Tea derationed and decontrolled ; 80 State of 
anergency declared in Kenya aa a result of 
Man Man activities. 

Novente 1 Reported explosion of U.& hydrogen 
bomb at Eniwetok atoll in mld-Paciflo; 4 Gen. 
Eisei^wer. BepubUcau Candidate, wins sweep- 
ing victory in American Presidential election. 


OemBidgway; IS^niti^ StonTr^t^Sd 

to Westminster Abbey. Deeembsr » Flab recently caught off Madagasnar 

W S CO tadoAry Qer. ^ wshhtoito Cota. 


May 8 Persian oil Industry nationalised: Ger- cai 
many admitted to Council of Europe ; 8 » m 
^^K ing mns Festival of Britain from steps 1968 
of St. Paul a Janui 


JOne 88 11 Malllu Russian delegate to the D.N., 
appeals for setUement of Korean war. 

JUyl Colombo i^n comes into force; 9 State of 
A®*^i*S* Germany officially 
MMled; 10 tokisto negotiations open at 


Janw jm^uguntion of CfeM Eisenhower as 

34^ Preeident of the United States; 81 Violent 
N.E. gales combined with surging high tides 
caused extensive fioodlng with Joas oflffe aloog 


co^ of eastern 
Belgium. 


the Netherlands, i 


KsMOttg; 17 King lAmM abdicates fofaro^^ Fahmaiy 4 8i^ rationing ended: 88 War-time 


ofhissonBattdoufi 

flSSSS' " 


who becomes fifth Kli 


Eth King of 
of Jordan 


deserteiB in Britain granted amnesty. 
M«wtaeM«WM atato^dM. seed 74: 84 Death 
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majority; 84 Mr. Churchill created a Knight 
of the Garter by the Queen. 

Mgy 4 l>oke of Edinbi^h received his pilot's 

^wings ** ; 29 B. P. Hillary and Sherpa Tensing 
of the Evereet Expedition led by Colonel John 
Hunt reached smnmit of Everest (29.002 ft.). 

June 8 Coronation of H.B1 Elisabeth n In West* 
minster Abbey amid scenes of magnificent 
pageantry; ceremony televised ; SOBe^bllcof 
Egypt accorded de facto recognition by Britain. 

July 4 German-Austrian Expedition reached sum- 
mit of Nanga Parbat In the Himalayas; 

18 De-nattonalisation of British steel industry : 

14 Royal Assent given to Central African 
Federation BID ; 87 Korean Armlstioe signed at 
Fanmimjonau^ 

Amust B-U Disastrous earthQuakes in Greek 
MnJan Islands ; 12 Explosion of Russian hydro- 
gen bonkb repented. 

September 17 Bank rate reduced from 4 to 31 per 
cent ; 88 Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment recommended that Juries should decide 
whether death sentence or life Imprisonment 
^uld be imposed on prisoners found guilty of 
murder, and that the M'Naghten Rules on 
insanity diould be abrogated or amended ; 26 
Sugar rationing ended after nearly 14 years : 30 
Professor Piccard in his bathyscaphe diveii 
10.000 ft. off Italian coast. 

October 1ft Sir Winston Churchill awarded 1053 
Nobel Prise for Literature. 

November 11 Great bell at Notre Dame rung by 
electricity for first time; 81 Piltdown skull, 
discovered in Sussex in 1911. found by anthro- 
pologists to be partial hoax; 88 The Queen 
and Duke of Edinburgh left in stratocniiser 
Canopus on first stage of e-months' tour of 
Conunonwealth. 

December 1 Agreement signed for laying first 
transatlantic telephone cable; 88 M. Ren^ 
Coty elected Pres, of France at the 13th ballot ; 

L. P. Berla. former chief of Soviet Secret Police, 
and six associates sentenced to death and shot : 

8ft The Queen gave her Christmas broadcast 
from Auckland; 81 Mildest December for 20 
years, and before that tor over 200 years. 

19ft4 

January 9 Self-government began in the Sudan; 

18 M. Le Trouqoer (Socialist) elected President 
of French National Assembly on retirement of 

M. Herriot : 16 M. Ren4 Coty became President 
of France in succession to M. Vincent Auriol : 

81 Intense cold covered most of Europe. 

Ffthmary 8 The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived in Australia ; First Parliament of newly 
formed Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
opened in Salisbury: ft Britain's first "breeder” 
idle in operation at Harwell. 

March 1 American hydrogen bomb exploded at 
Bikini; 88 London gold market reopened after 
15 years. 

April 1 The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh IMt 
Australia ; 8 Oxford won 100th Boat BaM ; 81 
Russia Joined UNESCO : 88 ConfCrsiioe on Far 
East opened In Palais des Nations. Geneva. Mr. 
Chou En-lai representing China; Bussia Joined 
1X.O. 

May 6 Roger Bannister ran the mile in under 4 
min., the first man in the world to do so; 7 
Fortress of Dien Bien Phu fell to Viet-Minh after 
siege (ff'B weeks and final hattleof 20 hours; 11 
Bank rate reduced from 31 to 8 per cent; 16 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh returned 
from their six-months' tour of the Oomiiion- 
wealth: 18 Liverpool Cotton Exchange re- 


A.r>. 

(BhakrarNangal hydro-electric project); 87 
Agreement reached in Cairo for withdrawal of 
British troops from Suez Canal Zeme; 81 K2 
(Mount Godwin Austen), second highest peidc 
in the world, climbed by Italian team led by 
Prof. Ardito Desio of Milan Univ. 

August 6 Persian oil dispute settled: 11 Cessation of 
hostilities in Indo-China after 8 yean of fighting. 

September 14 Sheffleld-Manchester electrifled 
railway opened. 

October 14 Mr. Anthony Eden created a Knight 
of the Garter by the Queen ; 19 Ax«lo-Egyptlan 
Sues Canal Agreement. 

November 1 French settlements tn India passed 
under Indian control; 28 Death of Andrei 
Vyshinsky; 80 Sir Winston Ohuiobill cele- 
brated his 80th birthday and was presented 
by both Houses of Parliament with a portrait 
of himself by Graham Sutherland. 

1966 

January 87 Bank rate increased from 8 to 31 per 
cent ; 81 Princess Margaret left for tour of W. 
Indies. 

February 8 Marshal Bulganin succeeded Mr. 
Malenkov as chairman of the Soviet Council 
of Ministers; 16 Plans to build 12 atomic 
power stations tn Britain during next 10 yean 
announced; 17 Britain to proceed with manu- 
facture of hydrogen bombs: 84 Bank rate 
raised to 41 per cent and restrictions on hire 
purchase announced: Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
appointed honorary member of the Order of 
Merit; Turco-Iraai pact signed at Baghdad 
(Britain. Pakistan, and Persia acceded later). 

April ft Sir Winston Chorehill resigned as Prime 
Minister: 6 Sir Anthony Eden succeeded as 
Prime Minister; 18 Afro-Asinn confetenoe (20 
nations) opened at Bandung: Death of Dr. 
Albert Einstein: 89 Signor Gronchl elected 
President of Italy. 

May ft Ratification of Ijondon and Paris agree- 
ments completed ; Germany attidned full 
sovereignty and Western European Union came 
into being ; 88 British general election resulted 
in Conservative majority of 59. 

June 1ft U.S. and j^ritaln agreed to co-operate on 
atomic energy; 18 Revolt against the Perdu 
government in Argentina. 

July 8 Leading world scientists issued appeal 
for renunciation of war because of possible 
effects of hydrogen bomb; 18 Four-Power 
conference opened in Geneva (Pres. Eisen- 
hower. Sir Anthony Eden« M. Faure, Marshal 
Bulganin), the first meeting between heads of 
Government since Potsdam. 1945 ; 87 Austrian 
State Treaty came into force. 

August 8 lutemattonal conference on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy opened in Geneva (1200 
scientists from 72 countries attended). 

September 18 Universal Copyright oonventton 
came into force, bringing U.S. into agreement 
with European countries; 18 General Ferdn 
resigned after rebels threatened to bombard 
Buenos Aires: 88 Independent television service 


June 1 Television Uoenoe laM ftw £2 to 
a year: 8 Mr. JoKh A. Oost^ (F^ Gael) 
elected Prime Minister of Inland: 17 Indo- 
Chinese crisis iMfOogJit M. Mcp^Fi^ to 
power in Fianoe; 88 FM Afrtom C^net 
to British Africa appoint^ to the Gold C^t ; 

.87 First electrio power .stotira using atoi^ 
energy began to Soviet Unlpo: 80 

Eflijpt f of the sun. 

Jnly 8A3I food rationing enM to Britain; 8 
Mr. Nehru opftned the world's longest canal 


October 8 City of London became a ' — 
zone"; 18 British and Soviet wanhli 
changed courtesy visits: 80 Syria and : 
signed mutual defence treaty: 88 Referendum 
on Saar European Statute gave vtetory to 
pro-German paHiea, 

November ft Vienna State Opera House re-opened : 
28 Bamlet played on Russian stage by British 
company, ttie first sinoe Tsarist times. 

Deoeaiber 7 Mr. Attlee announced his letlrement 
and was created an earl; 18 Completion of 
8S0-mUe pipeline through Ux^ % 

riven: 14 Mr. Hu^ QaitskeO elected leader of 
the Pari. Labourn^y; ' 18 Anglo-Aj 
offer of financial assistanoe to Egypt to t 

Aswan High Dam; 84 In Gfaristmas be 

the Pope spoke of need to suspend nuelssr teat 
ezplcriona. 

1986 

JennssF 1 Su^ 
public; 87 The Queen and the 1 
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1956-1907 


Aso 


* ^tnrli left hr air for 8 weekB* tom of Nlge^ . 
200th Miniyeroarr of birth of Mosart oelebrated, 
T^norift activity to Cyprus tocteasiiur. 

Snoe 1982); !38 Kemarkable sunflare ooo^ 
tocreased cosmic radiation ai^ long-wave n^o 
disturbances: 85 M. Khrushchov to s^^i to 
Congress of Busslan Communist Party de- 
nounced Stalin. 

Naroh 8 Hussein of Jordan dlschar^d 

Lieat..Gen. J. B. Glubb; 5 Telephone weaker 
forecast began; 9 Archbishop Makarios ^th 
leaders of Bnosis movement in Cyprus deported 
to the SeycheUes; 83 The Q wn Wd Joba- 
tion stone of new OoventiTiJ3ath^ial ; PaklstM 
proclaimed an Ishuuio Republic within the 
Commonwealth. 

April 6 Earl Attlee created Knight of the Garter; 
11 Five-day week for Civil Servants announced; 
18 Cease-fire between Israel and Egypt ^^hie 
into force: 89 Fmnch occupation of Indo-Chtoa 
ended afW 80 years. 

May 88 First atomic power station to Britain 
started worlds at G^der Hall; 84 2.500th 
anniversary of the death of Buddttia celebrated 
to India; 81 May was the sunniest month at 
Kew stoce 1022 and the driest since 1896. 

June 8 Third-class travel abolished on British 
Railways to conform to continental practice: 
13 Last British troops left Suez: 84 Col. Nasser 
elected Pres, of Egypt. 

July 20 Britain Joined nB.A. to withdrawing offer 
to help Egypt finance Aswan High Dam: 88 
Pres. Nasser announced nationalisation of Suez 
Canal Company. 

August 30 French troops arrived to Cyprus. 

September 26 Newly-laid submarine telephone 
cable linking Britain and America opened to 
public servioe. 

October 8 Bolshoi Ballet danced at Oovent Garden ; 
16 Duke of Edinburgh left on world tour; 16 
Prime Minister left with For, Sec. for Paris 
meeting; 17 The Queen opened Galder Hall, the 
world's first nuclear power station for oonomer- 
dal use; 19-^1 New liberalised policy adopted 
by Central Oonunlttee of Polish United Workers* 
P^y: li. Gomulka elected first secretary: 28 
Insorreotion broke out to Budapest and spread 
throughout country: 88 Pr^ Eisenhower 
called upon Israei not to** endanger the peace **: 
89 Israeli forces Invaded Egypt and after 6 days' 
fighting bad control of Sinai peninsula, heavy 
fighting at Abu Aweiglla; 30 Britain and France 
issued 12-hour olUmatum to Israel and Egypt 
to cease fighting; Britain and France vetoed 
US resolution to Security Connell calUng upon 
Israel to withdraw behind armistice Une; 81 
Anglo-French offensive launched agidnst 
military targets to Egypt. 

November 8 UN Gen. Assembly called for 
immediate cease fire to Egypt; 4 Canadian 

. resolution calling for international UN foroe 
for Middle East adopted: Soviet foroeB launched 
attack on Budapest to crush upriring: 6 
Ai«lo-Fieneh airborne troops landed at Port 
Said: 6 Seaborne troops landed at Port Said; 
Pres. Bisenbower re-elected President with 
Congress controlled by Democrats; Anglo- 
Frenhh forces ceased fire at midnight; 7 Egypt 
acoeiM cease fire on UN oondltlonB: 15 
UN Bnmeney Force left Naples for Suez; 
16 Suez Canal Mocked by 49 ships; 17 First 
f?^^^i^.Kuniary arrived to Britain: 88 
1^ of E^borgh 16th Olympic 

Gaines to Melbourne; IM Sir Anthony Eden 
flew to JasMica for rest core; 84 UN for third 
tim called upon Britato. France, and lanal to 
wttbdraw troopa from Egypt. 

Dtowfoy A 140 peo^ are^ to 8. Africa for 
45 ^o.Fie^ forces began to 
Imve P^ Said; 19 Lord RadoUffe'a proposals 
for a constitution for Cyprus publUhed: 89 
aiMxiag oiwmtM ^ TO iOtw 


A.P. 

1957 

January 1 Anglo-Egyptinn treaty of 1954 abro- 
gated by Pres. Nasser as from October 81. 1956; 
Saar became tenth Land of German Federal 
Republic; Road Trafllc Act came Into force; 6 
Elsenhower Doctrine for Middle East an- 
nounced; 9 Resignation of Sir Anthony Eden 
as Prime Minister; 10 Mr. Harold Macmillan 
appointed Prime Minister; 16 Sadlers Wells 
Ballet group combined to form The Roiral 
Ballet: Death of Signor Toscontoi; 80 Mr. 
Qomulka's National Unity Front overwhelm- 
ingly returned to Polish general election; 
India's first atomic reactor. Apmra, Inaugu- 
rated; 81 Trans-Iranian oU pipeline from 
Abadan to Teheran (600 m.) completed. 

February 7 Bank Itate reduced from 51 to 5 per 
cent: 15 Mr. Gromyko replaced Mr. Bhepllov 
as Soviet Foreign Minister; 16 The Queen flew 
to Portugal on State visit and Joined Duke of 
Edinburgh there who md Just completed 
World tour; 82 Duke of Edinburgh granted 
title of Prince of the United Kingdom; 86 
Indian resohition adopted' by UN for ** peace- 
ful. democratic, and Just solution ** of Cyprus 
problem. 

March 1 Mass protest in Toklo against nuclear 
weapon tests to Pacific; 6 Flanoa FaO party 
under Mr. de Valera secured absolute majority 
to general election; 6 Ghana celebrated In- 
dependence; Israeli withdrawal from Sinai 
completed; 11 W'aming by WHO of genetic 
effects of radiation; 13 Anglo-Jordanlan treaty 
of 1948 ended; 21 Homicide Act in force 
(death penalty retained only for five categories 
of ** capital murder ">; 85 European (Common 
Market and Euratom treaties signed by France. 
Germany. Italy, and Benelux countries. 

April 8 British liabour Party called for abolition 
of H-bomb tests; 4 No farther call-ups for 
National Service after 1900; 6 The Queen and 
Prince Philip arrived in France on State visit; 
9 Suez Canal cleared and opened to all shipping; 
11 Agreement signed to London granting full 
internal self-government to Singapore from Jan. 
1. 1968; 17 Archbishop Makarios arriv^ to 
Athens from exile; Daring the month appeals 
were made by the Pope. Dr. Schweitzer and 
Mr. Nehru for the baontog of nuclear tests and 
weapons. 

May 14 Petrol rationing (imposed 17.12.56) 
ended; 16 First British H-bomb exploded to 
Central Pacific near Christmas 1.; 16 M. Spaak 
succoeded Lord Ismay as NATO Sec. Gen.: 
18 The Queen and Prince Philip left for State 
visit to Denmark; 20 Death of Dr. Gilbert 
Murray. 

June 1 New Copyright Act came into foroe; First 
drawing of Premium Bond prizes; 17 Historic 
decisions taken by US Supreme Court on 
matters relating to civil ilberties; 19 Comple- 
tton of British H-bomb tests to Paci^; 30 
The IGY opened at midnight. 

July I Women voted for the first time in Egypt's 
first general election stoce revolution of 1952; 
17 Electricity Bill enacted appointing new Cen- 
tral Electrioity (Seneratlng Board and Electri- 
city Council to place of Central Electrioity 
Authority; 18 President Tto-tang*s 

famous *' Let 100 flowers blossom and 100 
spools of thought contend ** speech published; 
86 Tunisia declared a republic; 81 Federation 
of Malaya Independence Act received Royal 


Anguit 1 Sir Christopher Hinton appointed ehafr- 
man of new C.E.G.B.. responsible for new 
nuclear power stations: 81 Royal Chartci 
granted to Tangier by King of Morocco. 

6 Dteaimament discuasions to London 
en^ without agreement; 15 German general 
election (Dr. Adenauer re-elected dhanoeiloi 
Kank Bate raised from 5 to 7 per 
cent.; 80 Death of Jean Sibelius, the Finnish 
g>mp^; 60 Network Three totroduoed by 

.1 sateUlte lautiehed by Russia 

sphere. 23 to. diameter): 10 U.8.A. 
. abMIshed flmrprintiiig tor foreign vigitm 
staying leas than a year; 11 Lsmst radio tote* 
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wope in ^Id went into operation at Jodren 
Bank for lAancheBterUnlTeiflitr; 14 The Queen 
opened Canadian Parliament in Ottawa: New 
road-raU double-decker bridge over Yangtae. 
one of largest in world, opened to traffic: 17 
Endorsement of cheques no longer necessary 
save when negotiated. 

Moeember 3 Second earth satellite weighing half a 
ton launched into space by liussla with dog on 
board; 16 Euasia announced construction of 
^ntiflqjdty ** of 12 research institutes in 
Siberia: 20 Britain's first export ordtf for 
nuclear power station for Northern Italy 
announced. 

December 1 Batin 26-letter alphabet to be adopted 
in China: 4 Ninety people killed in iai]\.'ay 
accident in fog at Lewisham: 6 Attempt to 
launch earth satellite in the U.SJt. failed: 
Svutnik I completed its thousandth circuit of 
the Earth: 25 The Queen's Christmas broad- 
cast teleTised for the first time: 31 The 8puinik» 
were still circling the Earth, the first being 
expected to fall in the first days of January. 

1958 

January 1 Treaties establishing EEC (Common 
Market) and EAEC (Euratom) came into 
force: Metric system of weights and measures 
adopted throughout Japan: 8 Inauguration of 
West Indian Federation: Sir Edmund Hillary 
and New Zealand party reached South Pole: 
4 Sputnik I disintegmted after completing 1.867 
circuits of the Earth and travellins 43 million 
miles: 6 First non-stop flight across Antarctica 
by single-engine British aircraft (1.600 miles in 
10 hr. 57 min.): Mr. Thomeycroft resigned 
from OoTcmment after disagreement in Cabinet 
over pruning Budget estimates: 7 Mr. Mac- 
millan left for six- week tour of Commonwealth: 

8 Summit talks proposed by Marshal Bulganin 
and Notes sent to 10 States: 18 Over 0.000 
Boientists from 44 countries petition UN Sec. 
Gen. to end nuclear weapons tests: 20 Dr. 
Vivian Fuchs, leader of Commonwealth ex- 
pedition, reached South Pole: 24 Announce- 
ment that Harwell scientists working with 
ZETA had passed first milestone on road 
towards power from nuclear ftision: 28 Aboli- 
tion of licensed prostitution in Italy; 31 First 
American earth satellite Explorer I (30*8 lb.) 
succeesfiiUy launched. 

Febmary 1 Union of Egypt and Syria in the 
United Arab Eepublic: 5 Continuation of 
Antarctic research for at least 5 years after 
end of lOY announced; 8 French aircraft 
bombed Tunisian frontier village of Sakhiet; 
14 Merger of Iraq and Jordan under name of 
Arab Federation: 18 Worst colliery disaster 
in Indian history in West Bengal: 25 Restora- 
tion plans for Stonehenge announced: Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament launched under 
presidency of Lord RusselL 

March 2 IQY Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition, led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs, completed 
first crossing of Antarctic (2,200 miles in 

09 days): 8 Federal union between UAR 
and Yemen established: 14 Birth of Prince 
Albert of Monaco: Small test satellite. Beta 
1958, successfully launched by US Navy: 20 
Bank rate reduced from 7 to 6 per cent; 21 
Opening of London planetarium, the first of 
its kind in Britain: 26 Third US earth satellite. 
EiSploref III, snooessfrilly launched: 27 M. 
EUuushohev elected Prime Minister in suooession 
to M. Bulganin: 81 Russian resolution to 
soiMnd nuclear tests; other powers invited 
to follow suit. 

April 1 Abolition of legalised prostitution in Japan; 
4 Campaign for Nuclear Duannament organised 
60-mile protest march frrom London to Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment at Abler- 
maston, Berkshire; 14 Sputnik // disintegrated 
over Caribbean, having completed 2,370 circuits 
of the Earth and travelled 62 million miles; 
17 Nationalist Party of S. Africa returned with 
increased majority: Sir Oiantley Adams 
first Prime Minister of the new West 
Federation: 23 Princess Margaret 
opened the new Federal Parliament in Trini- 
dad. 


A.D. 

Hay 1 Intense radiation belt in outer space dis- 
covered by US Explorer earth satellite; 10 
Anti-government disturbances in Lebanon; 13 
Military and colonist Insonection in Algeria; 
President of Itidy p^ state visit to Britain; 

15 Sputnik III launched under -lOY pro- 
gramme; New college to be built at Cambridge 
University (Churchill College); 22 Further 
reduction in Bank Rate to 5i per cent.: 24 
Nuclear reactor at Dounreay began working; 

28 General de Gaulle accepted invitation to 
form a ** Government of nationaJ safety." 

June 1 General de Gaulle became Prime Minister 
of France; Oean Afar Act baimlng emission of 
dark smoke came into force; 8 Qatwick Airport 
opened by the Queen; 19 Farther cut in Bank 
Bate from 51 to 5 per cent.; New British plan 
for Cypms announced; 20 London bus strike 
ended after 7 weeks; 21 Greek Government 
reiected British plan for Cyprus; 28 Ghana to 
be declared a republic. 

July 1 Conference of scientists, including Russian 
delegation, met at Geneva to diacuas ways of 
detecting nuclear teste; 14 Iraq monarchy 
overthrown. King Faisal assassinated: eatsb- 
Uahroent of Republic announced; 15 US 
marines landed in Lebanon; 17 British troops 
fiown to Amman in responae to King Hussein's 
appeal; 24 First life barons and baroneases 
under Life Peerages Act named: 26 H.M. the 
Queen created her son. Charles. Prince of 
Wales; 81 British Prime Minister sent appeal 
to all Cypriots to end violence. 

August 1 British Government recognised Repub- 
lic of Iraq; 5 U.S. nuclear submarine NautUue 
surfaced after having passed under North Pole: 

7 Litter Act came Into force in Britain; 14 
Bank Bate reduced from 5 to 41 per cent.; 17 
First attempt by America to launch moon 
rocket failed: Britain to resume nuclear testa 
on Cffirlstmas Island; 23 Bombardment by 
Chinese of Quemoy (Formosa Btralt); 28 More 
American warships join Seventh Fleet in 
Formosa Strait. 

September 1 International conlhrenoe on peaoefrd 
uses of atomic energy opened in Geneva: 7 
Britain saoceatfully fired its first baffistio rocket 
(Black Knight) from Woomera; 15 Ambassa- 
dors of America and China met in Warsaw for 
discossloDB on Formosa ctIsIb: 16 Relaxatloiis 
in hire-purchase; 28 Referendum resulted in 
overwhelming victory for General de Gaulle; 
Lord Goddard retired ae Lord Chief Justice; 
succeeded by Lord Justice Parker; Gen. Sir . 
Francis Festing succeeded Field-Marshal Sir 
Gerald Tempter as Cffitef of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

October 1 India began change to metric system: 

2 French Guinea proclaimed Republic of 
Guinea after overwhelming vote for independ- 
ence in French referendum; 8 Martial law in 
P^dstan; 9 Death of Pope Plus XXI at age of 
82; 11 The London weeklies John Bull and - 
JUwtroted merged; US Pior,ieer space-rocket 
successfully launched (but failed to reach moon) ; 
21 First women peers introduced to House of 
Lords: 28 State opening of Parliament and 
Queen's Speech televised; Cardinal RoncaUi, 
Patriarch of Venice, elected as Pope John 
XXIII at age of 76: 81 Conference opened In 
Geneva (Russia. Britain, and the United 
States) on suspension of nuclear testa, 

Novembsr 20 Bank Bate reduced from 4| to 4 
per cent.; 21 Work started on Forth road 
bridge, the largest suspension bridge in Europe: 
27 Russian plan for withdrawal of troops ana 
demilitarised free Berlin. 

Decembsir 8 Last of four nuclear reactors at Colder 
Hall brought into operation; 17 Chinese leader, 
Mao Tse-tung. to resign as chairman of Republio 
but to retain party offlde; 18 US 4-tqn mlasi ld 
fixed into o^t; Empire Day to be known in 
future as Conunonwealtb 21 (^eral de 
Gaulle elected President of France; & PartiM 
convertibility between £ and $ announced; 
UAR and Russia signed agreement on Rusatam 
co-operation In Aswan high dam pn^ect; 28 
General de Gaulle announced devaluatian of 
the franc; 81 IQY officially came to an 
en^ 
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Jamiary 1 Batista Government in Cuba 
thrown bj revolutionary movement under Dr. 
Fidel Castro: 2 Russia latmcbed planet ropd 
tte sun (Zttnik /): 8 Alasto became 49th ^ate 
of American Union; 4 Mr. Mikoyan, Soviet I^. 
Pthne Blln., arrived in Wagil^n on lO-day 
visit; Biotinff In LeopoldviUe: 7 Brltato 
recognised new Cuban 

Qaulle Installed as first Pres, of Fifth French 
Republio: 10 Russian proposal for conference 
of 28 nations to draw up German Peace Treaty; 
26 Cecumenicai Council, the first since 1870. 
convened by Pope John XXIIl. 

February 1 Votes for women rejected by Swte 
national poll : 0 New research reactor to be built 
at Windsoale. Ciunberland : 11 M. Vincent Auriol 
resumed from French Socialist Party: 21 Mr. 
Macmillan arrived In Moscow on official visit: 
^ Archbishop Makarios returned to Cyprus 
after 8>yeaT exile: Cyprus to become a republic 
with Greek Pres, and Turkish Vice^l^es.: 28 
State of emergency declared in Southern 
Rhodesia: 27 Riots in bfalta dockyard due to 
dismissal of workers. 

March 8 American Pioneer IV went into planetary 
orbit round sun : State of emergency declared In 
Nyasaland: British scientists isolated basic 
molecule of penicillin: 17 Uprising In Lhasa 
against Chinese rule: Flight of Dalai Lama to 
India; 24 Iraa withdrew from Baghdad Pact. 

April 5 Panchen Lama arrived in Lhasa to take 
over local govemnient of Tibet: 8 Chair of 
Criminology founded at Cambridge; 14-16 
Worst flood dhHbster of century in S. America; 
28 BrttL^ heart specialists in Moscow to demon- 
strate heart surgery: 27 Liu Shao-ch'i suc- 
ceeded Mao Tse-timg as Cliairman (President) 
of Chinese People's Republic. 

May 1 Opening of Rajendra Bridge (8.074 ft.) over 
Ganges at uathidah (Bihar): 2 First Scottish 
nuclear power-station opened at Cbapelcross; 
16 Jodrell Bank radioed message to United 
States via moon: 28 Opening of Mermaid 
Theatre in City of London: 80 Auckland Har- 
boiu Bridge officially opened: 81 World's p<«pu- 
lation (2,800 millions) incrcashig at rate of 45 
mflUons a year. 

June 8 U.S. Post Office made first suooessflU de- 
livery of mail by guided missile: 17 Mr. de 
Valera elected Pres, of Rep. of Ireland; Serious 
riots in African townships In Durban: 18 Five- 
year plan for Scottish Highlands announced : 24 
World record price (£275.000) paid at Sotheby's 
for Rubens' The Adoration of the Afogi: 26 St. 
Lawrence Seaway formallyopened by the Queen 
and Pres. FJsenhower: 88 Norweito Halden 
nuclear reactor in operation; 

July 8 Italy to build nuclear submarine Guglielmo 
Mareonii TancarviUe road bridge near Le 
Ehtvre. longest suspension bridge in Europe. ' 
opened: 4 Transatlantic record flight set iip by I 
Vickers Vanifiujtrd turtio-prop airliner (2.500 
m. hi 51 hiB.): 6 Recovery in good condition of 
8 animals from outer space: 7 Litter Act passed 
making it an offence to drop litter (fine up to 
£10); 21 Launohiiig of first nuclear merchant 
ship Savannah by Mrs. Eisenhower: IM £100 • 
tax-free annnity for V.C. holders. 

Aw»t 18 TOie Street Offences Act came into 
n Baghdad Pact renamed Central 
Treaty Organtotion: 82 First round-the-w^d i 
service by British airliners inawrat^; IM i 
Armoanoement of plan for xill-plpellne net- 1 
work between Soviet Union and Eeit European ' 
countries (completion 1063>. 

Septe^ttU British loan madeavallablefor Malta 
doeby^ 18 Ruafla launched Lunttlf which 
^ed on moon: 16 Soviet atomic icebreaker 
made maMen voyage into BaRio; 25 Mr. 

smted: B7 O^hooD in W. Japan (5,000 killed 
and missing; 1.000JHX) homeless). 

Oofe^ 4 fixed Zunik Til, which took 

of moon: 8 General 
|Mija g0d^^ «]{li 100 over* 


airport for Wellington. N.Z.: 28 Dublin s 
famous Abbey Theatre to be rebuilt (destroyed 
by fire 1051). 

November 1 Basic travel allowance for British 
tourists ended (foreign currency up to £250 a 
year and further amounts on application to 
^nk of England); 2 First section of London- 
Yorkshire motorway (Ml) opened to traffic: 
5 Philip Noel-Baker awarded Nobel Peace 
Prijse ; 8 Sudan and U. A.R. signed agreement on 
distribution of Nile waters: 17 Announcement 
of discovery by American scientists of sub- 
marine plateau in Arctic Ocean: 18 Bank of 
England announced introduction of new series 
of hank notes (10s.. £1. £5. £10): 14 Dounreay 
fast breeder reactor went' into oi^eration: 21 
British book exhibition opened in Moscow; 24 
GERN's proton synobrotrim at Geneva went 
into full operation generating 24.000 million 
et^ron volts (24 GeV.) : 27 Duke of Edinburgh 
opened Ghana's Academy of Learning in Accra: 
28 Naval dockyard at Hong Kong closed after 
80 years: 80 Inauguration of Italy's first 
nuclear research reactor; Pink Zone traffic plan 
went into operation in l/>ndon. 

December 1 Anglo-Rnssian cultural agreement 
signed in London: 12-power treaty on Antarc- 
tica signed in Wastdngton: State of emergency 
in Cyprus ended; Bursting of dam at Frejus 
killed 884 people: Pres. Eisenhower began tour 
of Europe. Asia, and Middle FUist: 6 Opening of 
400-mile Sahara pipeline by French Prime 
Minister; 6 Inauguration of l*anchet Hill Dam 
on Damodar R.. Bihar: 10 Italsing of school- 
leaving age to 10 recommended by Crowther 
Report: 14 Archbishop Makarios elected first 
Pres, of Cyprus: 15 New world speed record 
of 1.520 m.p.h. set up by U.S. Air Force pilot: 
21 Marriage of Shah of Persia to Miss Farah 
Diba: 26 Soviet Antarctic expedition reached 
South Pole: 28 Jugoslavia's first nuclear reactor 
went into operation: Tokyo reported that in 
1050 88 people died in hospital from 1045 
Hiroshima atomic bomb attack. 


January 1 Republic of Cameroun (formerly French 
Cameroous) became independent state. 4 
Albert Camus. French writer, killed in car crash. 
7 Hirfanli Dam in Turkey opened, largest in 
Europe. 8 Work begun on Aswan High Dam. 
12 State of emergency ended in Kenya after 8 
years: 13 Mr. Aieksander Soldatov appointed 
to succeed Mr. J. Malik as Soviet Ambassador 
to Britain. 21 Bank rate increased to 5%. 28 
M. Jacques Piccard and an American naval 
officer descended 7 miles under Pacific in 
Marianas Trench. 24 Anny rising in Algeria. 
28 Broadcast of Pres, de Gaulle to nation con- 
tributed to collapse of military revolt. 

February 8 Mr. Macmillan addressed S. African 
Parliament (famous " wind of change " speech). 
4 Announcement that American university bad 
made radar contact with Sun. 13 First F^nch 
atomic test In Sahara. 17 British agreement to 
y.S. ballistic missile early-warning system at 
Fylingrlales Moor. Yorkshire. 18 Prince 
Andrew bom. 88 Agadir destroyed by earth- 
quake. 

March 17 New £1 notes issued in Britain. 18 Last 
Fbeam locomotive of British Railways named. 
21 Sbarpeville shooting In S. Africa when police 
firto on African gathering. 28 Mr. Khrushchev 
in Paris. 80 State of entergency in S. Africa. 

April 1 nj7. Security Council adopted resolution 
deploring shoottain in S. Africa. Dr. Hastlm 
Banda, Pres, of pro^bed Nyasaland African 
Oongresa reteased from detention in B. ^o- 
di^. 6 Pres, de Gaulle on state visit to 
8 Attempt on life of Dr. Verwoerd. 
18 Blue Streak as military weapon abandoned. 
^Rep. of Togo (former Togoland) came into 
being as Independent state. 

May 1 17.8._fatoiaft engaged in military reoon- 


Annstiong-Jcrain Westminster Abbey. 7U,8. 
{pJ!P»newidergrom^ TalbeaC 

Botvlnnik in world chess ohafnpimuihtpt Mr. 
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as Pres, of Soviet Union. 16 Opening and 
breakdown of Summit conference in Paris. 17 
Queen Elisabeth The Queen Mother offloiaily 
opened Kariba Dam. 21 Earthquake diasster 
in Chile. 26 Everest climbed by 8 CMaese by 
northern slope. Army seised control In Turkey. 
End of U.S. foreign aid to Cuba. 80 Death of 
Boris Pasternak. 

June 10 Britain's first guided-missUe destroyer 
DwontMn launched. Britain's nuclear power 
programme to be slowed down. 28 Bank rate 
raised to 6%. 25 Completion of second Saharan 
oil pipe-line (Edjel^ to La Skirra on Tunisian 
coast). 26, British rule in Somaliland ended; 
Madagascar became independent state within 
French Community. 29 House of Commons 
releoted Wolfenden Committee's recommenda- 
tions on homoBexiiality. 30 Belgian Congo 
became independent as the Congo Kepublio 
(Pres. M. Kasavubu. Prime Min. M. Lumumba). 

July 1 Ghana proclaimed a Bepublic; Somali 
Bepubllo came into being (merging of former 
British SomalllaDd and Italian Somaliland). 
6 Army mutiny in Congo. Death of Aneurin 
Sevan. 11 Ivory Coast. Dahomey, Niger, and 
Upper Volta became independent. M. 
Tshombe. Congolese privindal leader, declared 
Katanga independent. M. Lumumba asked 
for U.N. help in reorganising mutinous Force 
puMique. 18 Congo (French). Chad and Central 
African Bep. became Independent. 14 Sec. 
Council called for withdrawal of Belgian troops 
from Congo. 16-26 Boyal Society Tercen- 
tenary celebrations. 

August 8 Rawalpindi capital of Pakistan instead 
of Karachi. 8 Military eouv d'Hat in Laos. 
9 Sec. Coimdi called on Belgium to withdraw 
troops ftom Katanga and authorised U.N. 
troops to replace them. 16 End of British rule 
in Cyprus which becomes Independent Republic. 
25 Olympic Games opened In Rome. 29 Prime 
Minister of Jordan assassinated. 

September 5 Announcement by Pres. Kasavubu 
that he had dismissed M. Lumumba as Prime 
Minister of Congo. 14 M. Lumumba appealed 
to U.N. for protection. 19 India and Pakistan 
signed Indus Waters Treaty. 23 Mr. Khrush- 
chev led Soviet delegation to U.N. General 
Assembly in New York and criticised U.N. 
operations in Congo. 

October 1 Federation of Nigeria became Indepen- 
dent state and a Member of the Commonwealth. 
5 Labour Party Conference voted against 
Party's official defence policy. 14 Turkish 
trials of members of Menderes regime began. 
21 Royal Navy's first nuclear submarine Dreod- 
nouffht laundied at Barrow-ln-Fumess by the 
Queen. 87 Bank rate reduced to 61 % 

November 1 U.S. PtOaris missile-firing submarines 
to have base on Clyde. 8 Mr. Qaitskell re- 
elected leader of Parliamentary Labour Party. 
9 Senator John Keimedy elected Pres, of United 
States. 28 Islamic Republic of Mauritania pro- 
ch).lmed its Independence. 

December 1 Capture of M. Lumumba by Col. 
Mobutu's forces. 8 Archbishop of Canterbury 
visited the Pope at the Vatican. 8 Bank rate 
reduced to 5%. 14 Fighting in Vientiane, cap. 
of Laos, between right-wing and left-wing 
forces. 15 Marriage of King Baudouin of 
Belgium. 17 Revolt in Ethiopia crushed. 21 
Strikes in Belgium. 87 Union of Ghana. 
Guinea, and Mali. 81 Farthing ceased to be 
legal tender. 

1961 

January 18 M. Lumumba, first Prime Min. of the 
independent Congo, sent to Katanga for im- 
priBonment. 80 The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh left for tour of India. Pakistan. Nepal 
and Iran: Mr. John Kennedy took office as 85th 
Pres, of the United States. 28 Portuguese liner 
Santa Maria seised In Caribbean by armed 
insurgents under Captain Henrlque Galvfto os 
protest against Salasar diotatorahip. 86 Full 
dtplomatio relaUons resumed between Britain 
and United Arab Bepublic. 81 M. Bpaak re 
rigned as 8eo.-Gen. of Nato. 

C (77th Ed.) 


prescription charges announced. 8 Cant. 
Galvfto hands over Santa MoHa to Commander 
of Brasilian Navy in Recife. 5 Riots in Angola. 
18 Death of M. Lumumba announced (violent 
demonstrationB in many countries). 15 Total 
edipse of the sun visible from Europe. 81 U.N. 
authorised the use of force ** if necessary, in the 
last resort" to prevent dvU war in Congo: 
measures also to be taken for withdrawal of all 
foreign military personnel and mercenaries. 26 
Death of King Mohammed V of Morocco: 
succeeded by dder son who becomes King 
Hassanll. 

Marbh 8 First of American nudear-powered sub- 
marines carrying Polaris missiles arrived at 
Holy Loch: Death of Sir Thomas Beecham. 12 
First winter ascent of the Eiger. 14 The New 
English Bible (New Testament) published. 15 
Uprising of tribal groups in Angola. Portuguese 
murdered: brutal retaliation of Portuguese by 
bumlDg and bombing. 26 Russian satellite 
with dog aboard launched and brought safely 
bade to earth. 29 Four-year South AMcan 
treason trial ended with acquittal of accuaed. 
81 The Note Command ceased to exist. 

April 9 Death of former King Zog of Albania. 11 
Opening of trial of Adolf Eidunann in Jeru- 
aalem. 12 Major Yuri Gagarin made first flight 
into space and back. 17 Unsuccessful invasion 
of Cuba by rebd forces. 22 Insurrection of part 
of French army In Algeria: State of emergency 
dodared in France. 28 Census hdd in Great 
Britain. 24 Gen. de Gaulle ordered blockade of 
Algeria. 25 Both sides in Laos agreed to cease- 
fire. 26 Collapse of mutiny in Algeria. 27 In- 
dependence of Sierra Leone. 

May 1 Betting and Gaming Act came into force 
in Britain: betting shops opened. 5 Com- 
mander Alan Shepard made first American flight 
into space; The Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh visited Pope John XXTII at the Vatican. 
12 Botvinnik regained world chess champion- 
ship from Tal. 16 International conference on 
Laos opened in Geneva: Army in South Korea 
seised power. *17 Guildford Cathedral conse- 
crated. 19 British Trade Fair in Moscow 
opened (M. Khrushchev present). 20 Talks 
opened at Evian between French government 
and Algerian provincial government (broke 
down July 18). 81 Gen. Trujillo, dictator of 
Domtnlcan Bepublic. assassinated; South Africa 
became a Republic and withdrew from British 
Commonwealth. 

Jhns 1 N. Cameroons became part of Nigeria. 8 
Meeting of Pres. Kennedy and M. Khrushchev 
in Vienna. 9 Security Ooundi voted fbr Afro- 
Asion resolution calling upon Portuffal to end 
repressive measures in Angola. 24 Promul- 
gation by Pope John XXIIT of new constitution 
for the Knights of Malta. 27 Enthronement of 
Dr. Ramsey as ArchbiBhop of Canterbury in 
Omterbury Cathedral. 80 Portuguese lefrised 
to stop repressive measures in Angola. 

July 1 British forces landed in Kuwait f<ffiowlng 
appeal from ruler. 2 Death of Ernest Heming- 
way. 7 Soviet Trade Exhibition opened m 
London. 11 Major Yuri Gagarin, Russian 
pioneer of space travel, welcomed in London. 
18 Over £9 million raised in Britain for 1060 
World Refrigee Year. 19 Fighting hem be- 
tween French and Tunisian forces over Bis«rta 
naval base: ATmmwnBnrMmt of U.BL— U.S. 
agreement to establish Missile Defimoe Alarm 
(Midas) Station at Klrkbride. Cumberland. 81 
tJ.S. launched its second space traveller (Oapt. 
V. Grissom) 118 m. highjlight time 16 mins.; 
New Runoom-WidneB Bridge opened over 
Mersey and Manchester Ship Canal (third 
laxgeet span of its kind 'In the world and the 
iaigeet span arch in Europe). 24 Bank rate 
rose from 5 to 7%. 80 Israel began oonstnic- 
tlon of deep-sea port at Asdod. 

August 4 International Monetary Fund nkused 
£714 million at Bitaln's disposaL 6 Bfrijm 
Titov, Russia's second space man. oirded eanh 
17 times before landing back near Moaoow 25 
boms later. 18 Soviet sector of BeiUn sealed 
off frmn Western sectoiB. 14 Jorao Ksnyatta 
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became a ftee man again. 16 t7J7. leoognlaed 
M. Adoala'a government aa the central govern* 

^ ^ <ia 'DaMifa'B 


M. aiaonia s government aa tne central Kuvcrn* 
ment of the Congo. 16 Br. Haatlnga Banda’s 
Malawi Oangress Fartv won control In the 
Nyasaland Legislative Assemblv. 80 No agree- 
ment reached at Geneva on banning of nuclear 
tests. 81 Soviet announcement of resumption 
of nuclmr weapons tests. 

Seiitember 5 mtemational conference on preserva- 
tion of wild life opened at Arusha, Tanganyika: 
U.8. to resume imderground nuclear tests. 18 
Mr. HammarskJOld killed in plane crash when 
flying from Leopoldville, Congo, to Ndola, N. 
Bhodesia, to meet M. Tshombe in effort to 
arrange cease-fire between U.N. and Katan^ 
forces. 28 Syria seceded from the United Arab 
Bepublio (the latter name to continue to be 
used by Einnot). 

October 1 S. Quneroons gained independence as 
part of Cameroon. 8 Mr. A. Armstrong-Jones 
created Earl of Snowdon. 4 Labour Party Con- 
ference voted against Polaris bases and German 
troops in Britain. 6 Bank rate reduced to 6|%. 
10 Volcanic eruption on Tristan da Cunha: 
whole population evacuated to Britain. 21 
U.S. put into space, amid world-wide protrat, 
850 million copper needles for reflecting radio 
signals (they failed to die^rse into orbit). 23 
NpM Peace Prize for 1960 awarded to South 
African, Albert Luthuli, farmer Zulu chief; thitt f 
for 1061 POSthmnously to Dag HaniTnitrabjaT/^ 
80 Bussia tested a bomb of over 00 rnegato^cf 
w^d-wide protest. 81 Hurricane struck 
Bxitidi Honduras, Belize devastated: Stalin’s 
My removed from the Lenin Maiianim im in 
Bed Square; Australia’s new radio telescope at 
prices, N.S.W. offlc^ly commissioned by 
Gov.-Gen. 

November 1 Boy scouts permitted to wear long 
froumrs. 2 Bank rate reduced to 6%. 3 
V IjMt, Burma's chief representative at VJS., 
dec^ Acting 8ec.-aen. of U.N.; Birth of son 
to Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon; 
Govemm^t refoM to save Doric aroh at 
Euston station. 7 Dr. Adenauer re-elected 

negotiations for entry of 
® 1 Common Market opened in Brua- 

sete; Walw votes for Sunday opening. 9 The 
Queen ai^ the Duke of Edinburgh left for 
Sierra Leone. 

for crimes 
peopleand against human- 
and Pres. Kennedy Si 
^^5“ troops took over Portu- 
5225* ^i^y of Goa. 19 Decimal ooinaBe 
British govemme^ 
Adonla and M^. Tshombe affread rm 
status. 27 Belgium and 
the Ooogo resumed diplomatic relaSons. 

1862 
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d House, built by Wren, as Commonwealth 

I- Centre. 

a April 1 Government's **pay pause** ended. 2 
a "Panda** erosslngB in operation in number of 
>* British towns. 6 Completion of Gt. St. Bernard 
' road tunnel 7 Strike in Asturias— first of 
° many throughout Spain. 8 French people 

voted in referendum approving Algerian peace 
,- settlement. 11 Pres. Kennedy condemned U.8. 
steel industry for raiiE^ l^oes. 13 Inter- 
national agreement (40 countries) to stop oQ 
pollution of seas and beaches. 20 Gen. Balan, 
OA..S. leader, arrested by French in Algiers. 
25 17.S. began new series of atmospheric nuclear 
tests in Pacific. 26 Britain’s first satellite, 
Ariel, launched from Gape Canaveral; Bank 
rate down from 6 to 41 %. 80 Norway applied 
to loin Common Mark^ , 

May 6 Signor Segnt elected Pres, of Italy; Canon- 
isation of St. Martin de Pones of Lima (d. 1089). 
first mulatto saint of Cto B.C. church. 8 
Trolleybuses ran for last toe in London. 13 
Dr. Badhakrishnan elected Pres, of India. 
26 Consecration of now Coventry Cathedral. 29 
^wley. Shropshire, designated new town. 81 
Eichmaim executed in Israel; Dissolution of 
The West Indies Federation. 

Jnne 6 Creation of University of Lagos, Nigeria. 
Ideation of European Space Itesearch 
(BSltO). 16 Nuclear power 
Btetion at Berkelej^ Glos.. began electricity 
supply to national grid. 18 The Flving Seote- 
centenary Journey; Conservatives 
(Mr. Diefenbaker) won Canadian general elec- 
tlpn by small majority. 28 Cease-fire In Laos. 

^ PunJAhl University. India. 28 
liberal constitution for 

S. Bhodesia. 

July 1 Bumdl and Bwanda became inclepen- 
drat: After 182 yjMTB French colonial rule In 
Ai^ria ended; Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act ^e into force. 8 Plan for British naUonal 
f «*ePted by L.C.C. and 
GOTOTunrat. 5 Independence celebrated to 

tS wu 9®**^® ®®** Chan. Adenauer 
attoded Mass to Rhelms cathedral 10 Telstar, 
first emrimental satelUte to space commnnica- 
television between 
Sip Drath of O. M. Trevelyan, 

at^PuSSSh* M of new civic centre 

at Plymouth. 28 Government announce set- 
• #0 AreLbWiopofCMiter- 
bury visit^ Moscow. 81 Bendezvous of U.S. 
nuclear submarines at North Pole. 

^^5!? *.Biissla began series of atmospheric 
nuclear tMts; Death of Marilyn Monro^t age 

AtoSnnm^®!^ *5^®— independent. 10 
missile, ll 
Kuasla’s highest 
pee^.^Mt. Communism). 11 and 12 Russia 

mSte^ia orbits antiut 

British travel allowances further 
SSjed ^m ^50 a year to £260 a Journey/ 14 
Orawl^on Mont Blanc tunnel (74 m ) 17 

Government approval for con- 
railway beti^ 
Vld^ria and Walthamstow. 21 Maiden voyage 
nuclear-powered mer- 
^ ^ launch^ 

a’ 

®o foreign rocket bases 


republic 

launched 


on disputed 

- 'Z * wwH -w TV vm rfuAftXUftifi Uld 

bimed in Yemen. 29 Gsaada 
first sattiUto. the Alouette, into 
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17 Opening of Hyde Park Comer underpaas; 
Electricity for national grid generated at Doun- 
reay reactor. 84 of n.S. naTal 

Quarantine of Cuba. 28 Diamantling of mlaalle 
barn In Cuba agreed upon by Busaia; Gen. de 
Gaulle won referendum for bis proposal for 
direct election of President. 

November 1 Bussla sent spacecraft on 7*month 
Journey to Blars. 6 Admiralty announced 
record ocean depth by H.M.B. Cook In Mindanao 
trench (87.782 ft): Opening of Commonwealth 
Institute (replaces Imperial Institute. 8. 
Kensington). 18 Death of Niels Bohr. 20 
Cuba blockade ended. 21 Cease-fire declaration 
by China on Bino-lndian border dispute (no 
further hostilities occurred after this date). 29 
Announcement of new Indo-Pakistan negotia- 
tions on Kashmir. 80 XT Thant nna-nlTriniiftiy 
elected 8ec.-Qen. of U JX. 

December 5 Soviet-American space research co- 
operation agieement; Uprising in British prot. 
of Brunei in protest to Joining Fed. of Malaysia: 
British nuclear device exploded underground in 
Nevada. 9 Tanganyika became republic and 
Dr. Julius Nyerere ita first president. 12 
British troops in control of Biunel uprising. 14 
Blgnals ftom Mariner II as it passed within 
21.000 miles of Venus: Eritrea became province 
of Ethiopia; N. Bhodesla'a first African domi- 
nated government formed. 15 Sir Edgar 
Whitehead's party lost to right-wing party in B. 
Bhodesian general election. 17 Mr. Macmillan 
left for meeting with Pres. Kennedy at Nassau. 
Bahamas. 21 U.B. decision to abandon SkyboUi 
offer of Poiarie missiles for British submarines to 
form part of multilateral Nato nuclear force. 
28 M. Fedorenko succeeded M. Zorin as Soviet 
perm. rep. at U.N. 85 Europe snowbound with 
freezing temperatures. 28 Agreement in prin- 
ciple reached between China and Pakistan defin- 
ing mutual boundary. 29 Southern England 
swept by blizzard. 80 Worst snowstorms in 
England since 1881. 81 British Transport Oom- 
misRlon replaced by British Bailways Board 
(created by Transport Act, 1962). with Dr. 
Beeching as cbaiTman- 

1963 

January 2 Gen. Lemnitzer succeeded Gen. 
Norstad as Supreme Allied (Tommander. Europe. 
8 Bank rate reduced from 41 to 4 per cent. 
14 Gen. de Gaulle's press oonferenoe repulsing 
Britain's entry to EEC and rejecting n.B. 
Polaris offer. 15 Olfidal ending of Katanga 
secession. 18 Death of Hugh GaJtskell; Aden 
acceded to Fed. of B. Arabia. 29 Britain was 
refused entry to EEC: Death of Bobert Frost, 
the American poet 

Febmary 1 Nyasaland became self-governing pro- 
tectorate. 6 Death of Lord Samuel. 6 Sliip- 
ping restrictions on Cuba annoimced by U.S. 
Govermnent. 8 Overthrow of Iraq govern- 
ment and execution of Gen. Kassim. 12 
Seventeen-nation disarmament oonferenoe re- 
sumed in Geneva. 14 Harold Wilson elected 
leader of Labour Party. 18 Bali volcano 
djBuister (others foUowed March 19. May 19). 
Earthquake in Baroe. Libya. 22 Unemploy- 
ment figures showed 878,356, highest since 1947. 

March 5-6 First frost-free night in Britain since 
Dec. 22. 8 Syrian government overthrown by 
military coup. 17 Typhoid broke out in Zer- 
matt; First of Tristan de (Xinha IslandeFS re- 
turned home. 87 Publication of Beeching 
B^rt on British Bailways. 

April 5 Opening of Berkley and Bradwell dvil 
nuclear power stations. 6 Polaris missile 
agreement signed between UB. and BritaiiL 

8 Mr. Dlefenbaker's Conservative Party de- 
feated by Liberals in Canadian general election. 

9 Honorary American citisenship confenred on 
Sir Winston Churobill. 10 Pope John XXIII 
published his encydical Poeem in Terrin; New 
wland to change to decimal coinage In 1967; 
Loss of U.8. nuclear submarine Thresher with 
129 lives. 17 Commissioning of Boyd Navy's 
first nuclear-powered submarine, H.M.S. Dread- 
nonoM» 20 Execation of Julian Qrtmau, 
Spanish oommunist leader. 


May 1 End of Dutch East Indies: New Guinea 
(West Irian) handed to Indonesia. 15 Twenty- 
two-orbit flight of Major Cooper of UB. AJr 
Force. 16 Badio contact lost with Soviet Metrs 
I launched Nov. 1962. 80 Petrosian won world 
chess title from Botvinnik; Life presidency for 
Pres. Sukarno of Indonesia. 

June 1 Death of Pope John XXin: new internal 
self-government constitution for Kenya oame 
into force with Jomo Kenyatta as Kenya's first 
Prime Minister. 11 Iraq resumed war against 
Kurds. 18 Bioting on big scale in Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 14r-19 Bykovaky-Tereshkova 
space flights (first woman astronaut). 16 
Besignation of Mr. Ben-Gurion announced. 20 
House of Commons censure on Mr. John Pro- 
fumo, former Sec. of State for War. 84 Zanzi- 
bar achieved internal self-government. 28 
Inauguration in Nairobi of Univ. of East Africa. 
30 Pope Paul VI crowned. 

July 2 Franco-German Treaty of Co-operation 
came into force. 5 Slno-Soviet Ideoloitol 
talks began. 9 State visit of King and Queen of 
Greece to Britain. 26 Skopje destroyed by 
earthquBke. 89 Pres, de Gaulle rejected Mos- 
cow teet-ban treaty. 81 The Peerage Bill 
received the Boyal Assent: Security CouncU 
called on member states to impose partial arms 
embargo on Portugal. 

August 1 Under Crimlniil Justice Act. 1961. 
minimum prison age raised to 17. 8 First 
successful solo climb on north wall of Eiger by 
Michd Darbellay, a Swiss mountain guide. 5 
Partial nudear-test-ban treaty signed in Moscow 
by America, Bussla, and Britain. 7 Security 
Council resolution to stop sale and shipment at 
arms to S. Africa. 8 Glssgow-Londan mtdi 
train robbery (£2*5 million). 9 Caernarvon de- 
clared royal borough (first in Wales). 16 
Announcement of American-Soviet weather- 
and conununlcations-satellJte programme. 80 
Mr. Khrushchev visited Yugoslavlik 21 Budd- 
hists arrested and martial law impo^ in South 
Vietnam. 88 Great Negro **freedom march" 
on Washington. 81 Death of George Braque, 
the French painter; The "hot line" iiniring 
KremUn with White House went into servioe. 

September 5 Bovlet-Ameiican co-operation In 
cosmic ray lesearch in Antarctica announced* 

15 Ben Bella elected first President of AJgerlSi. 

16 New state of Malaysia (Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo (now Sabah), and Sarawak) 
came into being. 17 Malaysia broke off 
diplomatic relations with Indonesia; Fyling- 
dales ballistio missile early warning station 
oame into operation. 18 New Australian 
decimal currency to be introduced Feb. 1966 
(unit to be called the dollar). 18 Anglo- 
French report recommended rail tunnel an 
(Tbannel link. 81 Beform of Boman Catholic 
Curia announced by Pope Paul VI. 23 Beport 
on decimal currency advocated division of £1 
into 100 units. 25 Denning report on Prb- 
fumo affair published. 28 Beopening of Vati- 
can Council: First buildings of University 6t 
East Anglia opened at NOTwlch. 

October 1 Nigeria became a republic within the 
Commonwealth with Dr. Azikiwe its first Presi- 
dent; Algeria nationalised French-owned land 

3 Honduras government overthrown by Army. 

4 Hurricane Flora struck the Caribbean. 9 
Vlaont dam (Usaster (N. Italy); the Kubaka 
of Buganda became first President of Uganda. 
16 Dr. Adenauer retired after 14 years as 
Chancellor of Fed. German Bepublio; succeeded 
by Prof. Ludwig Erhard. 18 Mr. Macmillan 
resigned as Prime Minister; succeeded by the 
Earl of Home; French sent cat into space and 
brought It safely back. 23 Bobbins report on 
higher education published. 

Nofember 1 Diem oliganfiiy of S. Vietnam over- 
thrown by military coup; First executioDs In 8. 
Africa under the Sabota^ Act of 1968. 7 
Eleven German miners rescued after a Ibrtnlfdit 
underground: Sir Alec Douglas-Home elected at 
Kinross and W. Perthshlra. 9 Train and mine 
disasters in Japan. 18 Death of Dr; Margaret 
Murray, the archaeotogist, at age 100. 16 
Greece began to release Communist priaaneis 
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tatoi durlDir last war. 17 Temples of Abu 
Stanbel to be removed and re-sited. 18 Opening 
of Dartford-Purfleet tunnel, linking Kent and 
Essex under Thames. 82 Assassination of 
President Kennedr in Dallas. Texas; Vice- 
President Lyndon Johnson sworn in as new 
President. 87 Publication of Buchanan report. 
Deoember 8 Britain's second nuclear submarine, 
the Valianl, launched. 4 Second session of 
Vatican Council ended: Closure of Woolwidi 
Arsenal announced. 10 Zanslbar became an 
Independent state within the Commonwealth. 
18 Kenya became an independent state within 
the Commonwealth. 88 Greek liner Lakonia 
caught fire and sank on Christmas cruise. 250 
^es W. of Gibraltar. 81 Dissolution of 
Pedeiatlon of Bhodesia and Nyasalaud. 

1864 

January 4^-6 Pope Paul made pilgrimage to Holy 
Land: first meeting between Pope and Patri- 
ae of Constantinople since 1430. 0 B ioting in 
Panama. 18 Bepublican r^me in Zanzibar. 
80 Anny mutiny in Tanganyika. 87 France 
recognized China: School-leaving age to be 
ndsed to 16 in 1970-71. 88 Blots in Salisbury. 
S. Bbodesia. after trial of Joshua Iconic. 
Fehrtu^ 6 Anglo-French agreement on rail Chan- 
nel tunnel announced. 11 Fighting between 
Greeks and Turks at Umassol, Cyprus. 87 
Bank rate raised from 4 to 6%. 

Bla^ 4 Au^t Bi^ holiday in 1066 and 1966 to 
M moved to last Monday in month. 6 l>eatlj of 
S®* ^ Hellenes; son proclaimed 

King Constantine XIII. 10 Birth of l*rince 
Sv,^***®*^ withdrew from I.L.O. 
19 Opening of Great St. Bernard tunnel. 84 
Started, Essex, provisionally chosen as site of 
London s third airport. 85 Plinth at Kunny- 
mede and scholarship fund for study in U.8. to 
bo memorials to President Kennedy. 87 U.N. 
P^k^lng force to Cyprus operational: 
Britain 8 second space satellite. Ariel 2. 
latched to Virginia; Severe earthquake and 
tidal wave to 

A]^ 4 1^. Leakey confirmed discovery to Tangan- 

Cyprus 

^/Wsh communities. 5 
n General MacArthur. 8 Shaikh 
AMullah, former Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
relea^ by Indian Government. 9 First 
Greater Loodou Council election: Labour 64. 
Oons^atlves 86 . 10 Mr. Macmillan declined 
Mrldoro and Order of the Garter, 18 Mr. Ian 
P'*™® Minister of 8. Bhodesia on 
resimtlon of Mr. Winston Field. 16 Sentences 
^2 men found 
*’®y*®*7’ trial (two sub- 
wqumtlyw^ from prison). 81 Opening of 
quatercentenary oele- 

a^ughtor to Princess MiLgaret 
SSrff Snwdou. 9 Mr. Khrutdicbev’s first 

Aswan 

22 ®tate of emergency declared In 
Sl outbreak to 

Mr. Harold Wilson arrived to Moscow for talks. 

2 Mr. JM Bahadur Shastrl elected Prime 
Stoteter of ^^a. 8 Senator Barry Gkddwater 
^ Arizona defeated Mr. Netera KoS^iSr 
Gtovomor of New York, to Bepublican Partes 

Jropriwmxnent imposed on 

SSSL BlvSStriS 

h25SS’a222?r^V®®’*y ^ fWendshlp signed 
P®tween Soviet Union and E. Germanv qa 

’rtu 
BIB. 6 

oe^ed M m. Tshombe sue- 

COBW. 
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communist leader. 16 Mr. Mikosran succeeded 
Mr. Brezhnev as President of the Soviet Union. 
17 Court of Session, Edinburgh, ruled t ha t 
Harris Tweed must be wholly made to Outer 
Hebrides: Mr. Donald Campbell broke land- 
weed record on Lake Eyre with 4031 m.p.h. 
87 Last appearance of Sir Winston Churchill to 
House of Commons. 81 American Banger 7 hit 
moon after sending back over 4.000 pictures of 
surface. 

Angnst 8 U.S. destroyer attacked by N. Vietnam 
torpedo boats off coast of N. Vietnam. 4 Nine 
French miners rescued after being trapped 
underground at Gbampagnole for 8 days: 
Bodies of three murdered civil rights workers 
fowd new Philadelphia. Mississippi. 5 Gon- 
gef^ rebels captured Stanleyville; U.S. air 
^d op N. Vietnam. 13 General Grivas, former 
EOKA le^^. took over Supreme command of 
Cypriot National Guard. 18 Common Market 
HP Arab Leaaoe (Iraq, Jordan, 
Md U.A.R.I to come Into force 
Jan. 1066. 81 Death of Togjlattl Italian Com- 
munist leader. 

September 8 Indonesian landtogs to Malaya. 4 
Opening of new Forth bridge (largest suRpensIon 
bridge to Europe). 7 People's Republic of the 
Congo declared by Congolese rebels. 14 Third 
»^ion of Vatican Council opened (closed 21 
Nov.). 90 ^n. de Gaulle began his tour of S. 
America. 81 Malta liecame Independent state 
witliin the British Commonwealth after 164 
years of British rule. 82 Hunterston nuclear 
power station opened. 28 Maiden flight of 
supersonic TSB 2; Death of Haipo Marx, the 
great film comedian. 

Ocioter 6 The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived in Canada on week's visit. 10 Opening 
of Olympic Games to Tokyo. 18 Soviet 3-man 
waceship launched on 24-hour flight: First 
^pment of liquid methane from Saharan oil- 
field to Britain. 14 1064 Nobel Peace Prize 
yarded to Dr. Martin Luther King. 16 Mr. 

of Secretary 
of the Cray and Prime Minister by Mr. Brezh- 
nev and Mr. Kosygin respectively; General 
election to Britain: Labour won with overall 
16 Harold Wilson became 
exploded an atomic 
device. 28 M. Jean-Paul Sartre declined Nobel 

hin ^Si awarded 

tom. 84 Northern Bhodesia a^ieved fndepen- 
dence as Republic of Zambia with Kenneth 
SSIii* President; B. Rhodesia 

b^me officially known as Rhodesia. 88 
^jrermnent proposed 15% import surcharge 
balance of 

paynients crisis. M Noliel Prize for Chemistry 
awarded to Prof. Dorothy Ho^kin. ^ 

* DePosiWon of King Saud of Saudi 
brother Faisal. 8 
' election : sweeping victory for 

Moscow for 47th anniversary 
revolution; Cease-fire in Yemen 
after two y^rs of civil strife. 10 Australia to 
induce elective compulsory service for mili- 
rffrinSrlS? ^2 Grand Duchess 

abdicated after 45 
yew rule in favour of her son. WQovemincnt 

88 Bank 
21 Opening of Ver- 
Y^ spanning mouto of New 

Stanleyville to 
w £1.070 million 
^ Of Ewrtmd to 

Bognnto I Death of J. B. 8. Haldane S The 

MW to&flL\ST.'*rBiS^te'iSir 

Bill Efotectlon from Evicts 

first President. 15 Agreement cm 
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Market cereal prices (to start 1067) reached. 

16 Statement of Intent cm productivity, prices 
and incomes signed by Government, T.U.C. and 
Employers' organisations. 17 Free prescrip- 
tions from 1 February 1065. 18 IT.N. force m 
Cyprus extended untU 26 March 1965. 21 
BiU abolishing capital punishment given second 
reading in Commons. 28 Dr. Beeching re- 
turning to I.C.I. in 1066: Cyclone hit Ceylon 
and S. India. £8 Signor Saragat elected Presi- 
dent of Italy. 81 Mr. Donald Campbell broke 
world water-speed record with speed of 276*83 

m. p.h. on Lake Dumbleyung in W. Australia. 

1065 

January 7 Indonesia withdrew from D.N. 16 
Child's body found (Dec. 11. 1064) in coffin in 
Stepney identified as that of Lady Anne Mow- 
bray (1472-81). child wife of Bidiard. Duke 
of York (one of Princes in the Tower) : remains 
reinterred in Westminster Abbey; Prime 
Minister of Burundi assassinated. 20 Lyndon 
Baines Johnson inaugurated as 86th President 
of U.8. 21 Prime Minister of Iran assassinated. 
M Death of Sir Winston Churchill. 26 Hindi 
became official language of India with English 
an additional official tongue. 81 National 
Health prescription charges ended. 

February 1 The Queen and Duke of Edinburgh in 
Ethiopia on state visit. 4 Lysenko dismissed 
as Director of Institute of Genetics. 7 First 
U.S. retaliatory raids against N. Vietnam. 

17 Pres. Johnson announced n.S. would con- 
tinue ** actions that are justified as necessary 
for defence of S. Vietnam." 18 Gambia became 
independent as 2l8t member of the Br. Com- 
monwealth. 24 U.S. piloted Jets bombed 
Vietcong in 8. Vietnam. 25 Dr. Heenan. 
Archbishop of Westminster, created a cardinal. 

fliaroh 8 Bemains of Boger Casement, from 
Pentonville Prison, reburied in Dublin: Seretse 
Khama became Bechuanaland's first Prime 
Minister. 7 First of 8.600 American marines 
landed in 8. Vietnam. 18 Alexei Leonov 
became first man to leave a spaceship and float 
in space. 19 Becord price of 760,000 guineas 
paid at Christie's for Bembrandt’s Titua. 
28 First successful two-man manceviable flight 
by Grissom and Young in Oemini JIIi Dr. 
Dorothy Hodgkin awarded Order of Merit. 
24 Successful completion of U.S. Banoer moon 
shot programme. 26 Defeat of Mrs. Bandar- 
anaike in Ceylon elections: Mr. Benanayake 
became Prime Minister. 28 Death of the 
Princess Boyal; EarthQuoke in Chile. 

April 1 Younger brother of King Hussein made 
heir to Jordan throne in place of his S-year-old 
son. 2 Mr. Wilson and Pres, de Gaulle began 
talks in Paris. 6 Launching of Eoiiy Bird 
commercial communication satellite; Cancel 
lation of TSB 2. B Fighting broke out between 
Indian and Pakistan forces in Bonn of Kutch. 
11 Tornadoes in mid-western U.S. kUled 278 
people. 14 Visit of Mr. Wilson to U.B. ‘ 
Opening of 2&0-mile Pennine Way. Britain's first 
long-distance footpath from Edale in Derby- 
shire to Kirk Yetholm in Boxburghshire. 24 
Outbreak of civil war In Dominican Bepublic. 
27 Import surcharge of 15 per cent reduced to 
10 per cent. 28 Landing of American troops 
in Dominican Bepublic. 29 Australian troops 
to be sent to 8. Vietnam. 

May 8 Arrest of Sheik Abdullah on return to 
India from tour abroad: Spanish confirmation 
that one of bodies found near Portuguese 
border in Feb. was that of General Delgado. 
Portuguese opposltioD leader. 11 Cyclone and 
tidal wave disaster In E. Pakistan Iffillng 16.000 
pmle. 18 Conservatives made big gains in 

n. K. local government elections. 14 Inaugura- 
tion of Kennedy memorial at Bunnymede; 
China exploded second atomic bomb. 15 
CompletioD of Benmore power station and Cook 
Stm cable— part of New Zealand's 10-year 
TOwer development scheme. 17 Britain and 
France to co-operate in developing two military 
alroralt: 81 miners killed in Welsh ccdltery 
disaster. 18 The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh on 10-day state visit to Fed. German 
Bepublic. 20-28 Indian ascents of Everest. 


24 Britain's adoption of metric system over 10 
years announced. 25 Changeover to dollar 
currency in Bahamas announced. 28 267 miners 
killed in Indian colliery disaster. 

Jxme 1 287 miners killed in Japanese colliery 
explosion. 8 Bank rate reduced to 6 per cent; 
Launching of C.S. Gemini IV with McDivitt 
and White; the latter walked in space for 20 
min. 4-7 Visit of i/tt, Chou En-lai to Tanzania. 

7 128 miners killed in Jugoslav mine disaster. 

9 World record for mile broken by M. Jazy of 
France (8 min. 63*6 sec.). 17 Opening of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers' Conference 
in London. 19 Pres. Ben Bella of Algeria 
deposed by Bevolutionary CkmncO under Col. 
Boumedienne. 22 700th anniversary of Parlia- 
ment celebrated. 28 Early Bird went into 
oommerical service (poised 28.000 miles above 
Atlantic between Brazil and Africa). 30 
Cease-fire agreement in Bann of Kut<di signed. 

July 8 Another mail train robber escaped from 
prison. 6 Inauguration of 8BC radiotelescope 
at Lord's Bridge. Cambridge. 11 Mme. 
Furtseva. Soviet Minister of Culture, visited 
Britain. 14 Adlai Stevenson died in London, 
suddenly. 14 Mme. Vaucher cUmbed north 
wall of Matterhorn, the first woman to do so. 
15 First close-up pictures of Mars sucoessfrilly 
transmitted to earth by n.S. Mariner IV 
across 184 million miles; King Constantine 
of Greece dismissed his Prime Minister. Mr. 
Papandreou. 16 Opening of Mont Blanc 
tunnel. 19 Death of Syngman Bhee. former 
Pres, of 8. Korea. 20 Malawi to become a 
republic on July 6. 1066. 22 Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home resigned as leader of the Conservative 
Party: succeeded by Mr. Edward Heath (July 
28). 26 Maidive Islands became independent. 

27 18-Nation Disarmament Conference re- 
convened at Geneva (adjourned Bept. 16). 
29 Bebuildlng of London Bridge planned; 
Appointment of Lord Casey as Governor- 
General of Australia. 80 U.S. Medictd Care for 
for the Aged Bill passed. 

August 1 Badlo and television licence fees in- 
creased: Tdevision ban on dgazette advertis- 
ing. 8 Creation of a new award ** The Queen's 
Award to Industry " for export and technologi- 
cal achievement; M. Maliaux. French Minister 
of Culture, met Mao TCe-tung in Peking. 5 
dashes on Kashmir border. 6 U.B. Voting 
Bights Bill passed. 8 Singapore seceded from 
Malaysia; Marriage between Moslems and 
Communists forbidden in U.A.B. 11 Negro 
riots )in Los Angeles. 12 Appointment of first 
woman Hitdi Court Judge. 21 U.B. Gemini V 
(Cooper and Conrad) laundied (landed Aug. 20 
after 120 orbits). 24 Government White Paper 
published containing proposals for radical 
changes in the treatment of young offenders; 
Pres. Nasser and King Faisal signed cease-fire 
agreement in Yemen. 

September 1 Pakistan forces crossed Kashmir 
cease-fire line. 2 Death of Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster. Speller of the House of Commons. 

5 Death of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 6 Indian 
forces Invaded W. Pakistan and bombed Lahore. 
12 American division 20.000 strong landed in 
B. Vietnam; General election in Norway; 
Labour Government debated. 14 Second 
Vatican Council reconvened for 4th session. 
18 Publication of Government's White Paper, 
The National Plan, covering Britain's econo- 
mic development 1964-70. 21 British Petro- 
leum oil rig Sea Gem stnxd^ oil in North Sea. 

28 Publication of Government White Paper. 
The Land CommUtUm, proposing a 40 per cent 
initial levy on development value: Cbase-fire 
in Indo-Paklstan war. 24 Mauritius to become 
independent in 1066. 

Ootober 1 Attempt to overthrow Pies. Sukarno of 
Indonesia: reprisals against communists. 8 
First International symposium on water 
desalination met in Washington. 4 The Pope 
flew to New York and addressed the U.N, 
Assembly; First Commonwealth Medical 
Confbience met in Edinbandi: Xndependenoe 
for Bhodesla disoussloiis opened in London. 

6 Sir Bobert Menzfes appednted Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. 8 Talks in London on 
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Bhodeslan independence ended without agree- 
ment. 11 Publiofttlon of Vinland Hap. the 
onlF known example of medlaBral Norae carto- 
graphy. 18 Free. KaaaTubu of the Congo 
dlamlBBed tfr. Tahombe. 17 Demonstrations 
throughout 17.8. and in London against war in 
Vietnam. 18 Dr. Erhard re-elected Chancellor 
of Fed. Bep. of Germany. 28 Pakistan and 
India accept cease-fire call of Security Council. 
86 Dr. Horace King elected Speaker of House of 
Commons— the first Labour Speaker. 87 Vol- 
canic eruption in Philippines. 88 Parliament 
passed Bill aboUshlng death penalty for murder. 
November 1 Severe gales swept Britain. 8 New 
British colony of British Indian Ocean Terri- 
tory set up. 11 Mr. Ian Smith of Bhodesia 
signed unilateral declaration of independence: 
Britain declared rebd regime illegal and intro- 
duced economic sanctions. 15 New land speed 
record of 600*6 m.p.h. set up in Utah by Jet- 
powered oar. 80 Security Council called on all 
states to sever economic rations with Bhodesia. 
and urged oil embargo. 85 General Mobuto 
deposed Pres. Easavubu. 85 France launched 
her first earth satellite. 87 Pies. Eaunda of 
Zambia asked Britain to send troops to Kariba. 
December 1 BJI.F. Javelins arrived in Zambia. 

4 Gemini VII (Borman and Lovell) launched. 

6 Kussla Increased her defence expenditure. 

8 The Second Vatican Council closed: Bent 
Act. 1965 came into force. 9 Mr. Mikoyan ' 
retired as President of the Soviet Union; i 
replaced by Mr, Nikolai Podgomy. 16 Ben- 1 
dezvous in orbit between Geminis VI and VII: 
Tanzania and Guinea broke off diplomatic 
relattons with Britain over Bhodesia, 16 
Mr. Wilson addressed the U.N. Assembly; Dead 
Sea ^olls exhibited at British Museum. 
17 Britain Imposed oil embargo on Bhodesia; 
New forms of service for Anglican Church 
pubMed. 19 General de Gaulle re-elected 
French President. 82 Christmas truce in 
yieti^; Death of BIchard Dimbleby. the 
B.B^. commentator: 70 m.p.h. speed limit 
on British roads came Into force. 87 Oil rig 
Gem collapsed in North Sea; 5 killed. 8 
miming. 88 000th anniveisary of Westminster 
Abbey celebrated. 89 Beohuanaland (as Bots- 
wana) to become independent Sept. 80, 1966. 
1966 

January 3 Indo-PakIstanI summit talks in Tash- 
kent with Mr. Kosygin as host. 9 Violent 
-Sudden death of Mr. 
Shastri in Tashkent. 11 Opening of Lagos 
Sr «nder chairmanship 

^ Nlwria- 18 Death of 

band. 

restore law and ordCT: 

Boyal Prerogative oommut- 
S* death on two AfricansTM 

®*^..ProJect in ^ 

into Mont Blan^ 
177 killed, induding Homi Bhabha, the Tfidinti 

ssTsssina,-!”- "» : 

the silent film oomedian. 8 Rnrnrnnfiii mr^ 
^etiam other Ajnaioim * 


EVKNTS 

to be gradually run down: first of more power- 
ful class of guided missile shipe to be ordered 
for Navy; no more aircraft caixieni to be built: 
Navy, with Polaris sabmarinea, to take over fhll 
responsibility for British contribution to Nato 
nuclear forces from 1969-70: British forces to 
be withdrawn from Aden by 1968; Garrison to 
be withdrawn from British Guiana and finmi 
S. African territories. 88 Military coup In 
Damascus (ninth in Syria in 17 years); Lord 
Chalfont. British Disannament Min. had 
talks with N. Vietnam envoy; Death of 
Vicky (Victor Weiaz). political cartoonist^ 
Ministry of Social Security to be establisbea 
and present system of National Assistance 
abolished. 84 Army coup in Ghana while Dr. 
Nkrumah absent in Far East; U.S. to buy £107 
million worth of defence equipment from Britain 
to offset cost of F-llls. 

Mlarch 1 Britain to adopt decimal currency in 
1071 : Russian rocket landed on Venus. 8 Dr. 
Nkrumah arrived in Guinea from Moscow; 
Britain protested to Porttigal over oil storage 
tanks being built in Mozambique to pump oU 
to Bhodesia. 8 Pres. S4k0U Toui6 of Guinea 
appointed Dr. Nkrumah executive head of 
state. 4_Britain recognised new regime in 
Gliwa: Canadian DO 9 crashed near Tokyo: 
JJ juHed* , 5 BOAC Boeing crashed near Tokyo : 
124 med; Nelson pillar in O’Connell Street, 
Dublm. blown up. 8 Severe earthquake in 
Hopeh. N. China. 9 U Thant called for cessa- 
tion of liomblng in N. Vietnam and for partidpa- 
Vietcong in any peaceful settlement. 
10 Marriage of Princess Beatrix of the Nether- 
lands and Herr Claus von Amsbeig: U.8. to 
establish world-wide satellite communications 
Bystein by 1968. based on Early Bird. 11 Chl- 
Chl. the London Zoo’s giant panda, flew to 
Moscow for union with An-An of the Moscow 
British Antarctic research station at 
to be built in 

1967. 88 Historic meeting in Home of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Poi>e. 85 Two 
of the team climbing north face of the Eiger 
rei^hed summit. 31 Britisb (^ieneral Election; 
l<abour victory with overall majority of 97, 


Ijabour . 
Conservatives . 
Liberal . 
Others . 
Speaker 


April 8 Soviet Lima 10 became the first lunar 
(orbital period; 8 hr., 58 min., 16 

Portugal of consequences of 
w iP from port of Beira to 

""Sdesla. 6 Greek Government withdrew 
regfatratlon from oil-tanker Joanna V off Beira. 
^ of U.8. hydrogen bomb lost off 

of Spain. 9 UJI, Security Council passed 
»wthorlBliig BritUh Government^ 
^ ^ neoe»M7 the 

'«»o“»W7 believed 
5®,®«**^5« oil destined for Bhodesia.** 
^'oroes In Middie Ewt, 
w rtiip «ota« to Beit, wtul 
^onuela intercepted and 

xrom Bella, Death of E'^^yn Wauah fha 
Sfwdente and miUtant Buddhists 
fw letum to civilian rule 


Votes 

Beats 

13.057.941 

863 

11.418,433 

258 

2.327.583 

12 

452.680 

1 


1 

27.256.506 

630 
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JuBB 1 Peace talks between Halayasia and Indo- 
nesia: lestoration of ftiendly relations. Death 
of Stephen Klnflr-HalL 8 American Swrveyof 1 
made soft landiny on Moon; De Valera re- 
elected President of Irish BepubUc: Agreement 
between France and China on weekly air service. 
6 Qemini 8. manned by 2 astronatits, recovered 
after 45 orbits, making most accurate return to 
earth yet: 2 hour space walk. 11 Common- 
wealth Day (the Queen's official birthday) to be 
observed on this date in fhture. 15 Third night 
of rioting in Amsterdam following activities of 
prmoB (young pe( 4 >le who reject authority). 
80 President de Gaulle in Moscow for 12-day 
state visit. 22 Pakistan to begin changeover to 
metric system of weights and measures in 1067. 
23 Kabaka of Buganda arrived in Britain after 
Ugandan government had declared state of 
emergency in Buganda. 27 Death of Arthur 
Waley, translater &om Chinese and Japan- 


Jnly 1 French forces withdrew from NATO. De- 
cision of Central Committee of Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party to expel Vice-President Alexander 
Bankovich. 8 Besignation of Mr. Frank 
OousinB as Minister of Technology over prices 
and incomes policy. 5 Indonesian People's 
Consultative Assembly deprived Dr. Bukamo 
of life-presidency. 6 Malawi became a He- 
publlo within Commonwealth with Dr. Banda 
as its first President. 7 Sino-Tansanian co- 
operation in Joint shipping line: Inauguration 
of Eurochemlc plant at Mol in Belgium. 8 
British industrial exhibition opened in Moscow. 
14 Bank rate raised from 6 to 7 per cent: In first 
by-election since General Election, Labour lost 
seat in Cammrthen to Welsh Kationalist. 15 
First meeting of Commission for reorganisation 
of Yugoslav Communist Party. 16 Prime 
Minister in Moscow for talks with Mr. Kosygin 
and for British industrial exhibition: Treaty of 
association between Nigeria and EEC signed. 
18 International Court of Justice at the Uague 
ruled in favour of B Africa: no violation of man- 
date of 8.W. Africa. 20 Prime Minister 
announced 6-month freeae on wages, salaries, 
and prices. 21 Successful landing of Gemini 10: 
docking manoeuvre and space walk. 24 Com- 
mon Market completed its agricultural policy; 
free trade by 1 July 1068. 25 Keport that EAo 
Tse-tung had swum 0 miles in Yangtze B. in 65 
minutes. 27 Ketirement of M. Bpaak from 
political life. 28 Prime Minister in Washington 
for talks: Installation of new Indonesian Cabi- 
net. 28 Mutiny by section of Nigerian army: 
General Ironsi later reported to have been 
killed; U.B. aircraft attacked oil depots near 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 80 World CTup won by 
England: West Germany defeated 4r2. 

August 1-2 Plenary session of Central Committee 
of Chinese Commmiist Party: Marshal Lin Piao 
officially recognised as Mao 1^-tung's successor. 
8 Post Office to become public corporation in 
1060. 4 Sir Edmund Compton named Britain's 
first Parliamentfury Commissioner (Ombuds- 
man). New plan for rebuilding Piccadilly Cir- 
cus published. 7 Opening of Salazar Bridge 
spanning Tagus Biver (longest suspension bridge 
in Europe). 10 American Orbiter 1 launched — 
first U.S. moon satellite: Public inspection of 
Cabinet and other official documents to be 
allowed after 80 years instead of present 50: 
Cabinet reshiiffie: Mr. George Brown became 
Foreign Secretary. 11 Indonesian-Malaysian 
peace agreement signed in Djakarta. 17 New 
world mile record: J. Byun of Ka n sas Univ. 
(8 min. 51*8 sec.). 18 Biass rally of Chinese Bed 
Guards In Peking celebrating the "cultural 
revolution," attended by Mao Tse-tung, Un 
Piao, and Chou En-lal: Tay road bridge opened 
(longest road bridge in Britain: 7.866 feet be- 
tween anchorages); Earthquake In £. Turkey: 
over 2,000 killed. 25 President de Gaulle began 
worid tour: French Somaliland, Ethiopia, 
Cambodia, and French Polynesia visited. 87 
FranciB Chichester set sail round world: arrived 
Sydney 12 Dec. 80 Opening of new Knesset 
(Isiael's Legiriative Assembly) on Jerusalem 
hifi site. 81 Decree reetoring federal system of 
government to Nigeria announced. 


September 1 Britannia atrliner crashed at LJubl* 
Jiuoa in Yugoslavia: 05 killed. 4 President do 
Gaulle's suggestion that U.B. should withdraw 
from Vietnam prior to peace negotiationB re- 
jected. 5 Selective Employment Tbjc came 
into force. 6 Dr. Verwoerd assassinated in 
Parliament, Cape Town: Opening of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers' Conference in London. 
8 Opening of new Severn road bridge (centre 
span 8,280 ft., side spans 1,000 ft.). Pakistan 
and Malaysia agreed to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions (broken off 1065). 0 Bhodeslan High 
Court ruling that Smith regime was iUegal but 
the only effective government. 11 Dr. Im- 
manuel Jakobovits elected Chief BabbI of 
Commonwealth In succession to Dr. Jacob 
Brodie; Fourth French nuclear device exploded 
over Mururoa testing site In S. Pacific. 18 
Mr. John Vorster chosen as B. Africa's nev 
Prime Minister. 15 German Bubmarine Bai 
sank off Dogger Bank. 16 Opei^ of new 
Metropolitan Opera House at Lindon Centre. 
New York; Launcbing at Barrow of H.M.B. 
BetcHwHon, Britain's first Polaris submarine. 
17 Ited Guards warned by Chou En-lai not to 
interfere with the economy. 19 Inaugura- 
tion of Paris*^hanghai air service: Civil Bights 
BUI providhig housing integration defeated in 
U.S. Senate. 86 Congolese Government troops 
regained control of Kisangani. 28 Indonesia 
resumed U.N. membership. 80 Sir Seretse 
Khama became first President of BepubUc of 
Botswana. 

October 1 Belease of Speer and von Schlradi fhim 
Bpandau. leaving only Budolf Hess there. 2 
Heavy casualties after cyclone and tidal wave 
struck E. Pakistan: Many deaths in path of 
hurricane Inez in Caribbean. 4 Basutoland 
became independent kingdom of Lesotho. 

5 Part 4 of 1066 Prices and Incomes Act came 
into effect, giving Government power to freeze 
wages and prices. 15 France to build Spain's 
first nuclear power station. 21 Abeorfan dis- 
aster: avalanche of sludge from coal tip slid 
down upon South Wales mining Tillage killing 
1 44, Including 110 children in school. 81 Open- 
ing of tripartite summit conference in New 
Delhi: Mrs. Gandhi. President Nasser, and 
President Tito. 26 Brussels chosen as new 
headquarters of NATO CoundL 27 China's 
fourth nuclear test. 28 Channel Tunnel to be 
built and opened to traffic by 1075 (subject to 
satisfactory solution of problems involved); 
Indonesia readmitted to U.N. 

November 4 Italian floods: torrential rain caused 
Amo to burst Its banks into dty of Florence: 
Venice flooded after highest tide for 200 years^ 

6 Ultra-right National Democratic Party (NPD) 
gained seats in Hesse Landtag elections. 8 
"Hot line" between Paris and Moscow. 15 
Brazil extended her territorial waters fhnn 8 to 
6 miles and claimed exclusive fishing rights up 
to 12 milea from coast. 17 President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan visited Britain. 19 NPD 
gained frurtber seats in Bavarian Landtag elec- 
tions. 22 Organic Law of Spanish State pro- 
vided for appointment of Prtane Minsiter. 26 
Security Coundl censured Israel for military 
attack on border villages of 8.W. Jordan on 13 
Nov. 83 Bed Guards demanded dismissal of liu 
Shao-Ch'i, China's Head of State. 86 Opening 
of the Banoe barrage: Australian General 
Election: Libeml-Uounty Party Coalition 
Government led by Mr. Harold Holt returned: 
New Zealand General Election: Mr. Keith 
Holyoake’s National Party returned. 28 King 
Ntare of Burundi overthrown while in Coi^: 
republic proclaimed. 80 Besignation of Dr, 
Erhard. West German Chancellor: Barbados 
(British dependency since 1627) became inde- 
pendent. 

December 1 Mr. Kosygin In France for 8-day visit: 
Dr. Kiesinger (Christian Democratic Union) 
took office as Chancellor of German Federal Be- 
public with Herr WiUi Brandt (Social Demo- 
cratic Union) as Foreign Sec. 8 Meeting of 
Prime Minister and Mr. Jan Smith of Bhodesia 
on board B.M.S. Tiger off GUxaltKr: worldim 
document prepared; U Thant re-elected U.N. 
Bec.-Gen. for frurther 6 years. 5 Mr. Ian Smith 
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and ooUeagufis rejected workixur document. 10 
Opening of first stage of Boseires dam on Blue 
Nile, Sudan. 16 UJf. Security Council voted 
for Britidi resolution for mandatory sanctions 
(Including oil) as^inst Bhodesia. 20_Mr. 
Kosygi^n Turkey for 8>day visit. 28 China 
exploded her fifth nuclear bomb. 29 Death 
of Lord Brain, authority on nervous diseases: 
Territorial waters of Pakistan extended from 
8 to 12 miles. 81 Death of Mr. Christian 
Herter. former ir.S. Sec. of State. 


of forces in island: Mrs. Indira Gandhi re- 
elected Prime Minister of India: Launching of 
Italy’s first submarine since the war, the Enrico 
ToH. 18 In French general elections Gaulllsts 
gained bare majority in National Assembly: 
Death of Sir Frank Worrdl the West Indies 
cridceter: £ sterling reached strongest position 
for year on foreign exchange markets. 14 U 
Thant proposed plan for bringing peace to 
Vietnam. 16 Announcement that American 
bombing of N. Vietnam would continue. 16 
Bank rate reduced to 6 per cent. 18 Torrev 
Canyon (American owned, flying Liberian flag) 
aground on Seven Stones reef off Land’s 
End with 120,000 tons of crude oil aboard: 
anti-pollution action against oil threat mobilised. 
80 Sir Francis Chichester in Oipoy Moth JV 
rounded Cape Horn. 88 Army in Sierra Leone 


January oil pl^line opened, from Bat Sff-pSllutiraii&iS^ oil ttS^t m^WlteS 

mantolBtondOTiip.on Bly^a ea eoMt.: Donald SO Sir FtandB Cbicto^ In mpn Moth IV 

rojmded Cnpe Hotu. 88 Army In Slenrn Leone 
Dreax own water speed record, o Argentina seised nower 88 Hiirh exninHivea iimnnAfi 

Torrev Canyon by Boyaf Navy Buccaneer 
aiicraft successful in releasing ott from wreck 
setting fire to it: U Thant made public his 
revised peace proposals: (Ih general standstill 
** preliminary talks i^ween those con- 

ccmed: (3) reconvening of 1964 Geneva oonfer- 
ili* issued encyclical Popvlorum 

ProareoBio on duties of rich nations towards 
rouim of Common Market talks. 16 poor nattona fifi TAunrhtnir nr emr. 

Wtato and France aareed to go ahead with nSMBUtamtoe 
swing-wing military aircraft (French withdrew South-East 

to?niS“*br^the“ol^?*n 

A be^n.^ct^llSd J^h^ Part/ § 3 ^ 08 

foUowing resignation of Mr. Grimond. 20 o«“»waa, at age ot 08. 

Agreement on Soviet-Japanese air service 

Bmknte^^^d’fonn^ 87 *r!2S[ 


Death of Marshal Juin: Thm American astro- 
nauts killed in fire in cabin during ground t^t 
at Cape Kennedy. 

February 2 Direct peace talks between U.S. and 
N. Vietnam proposed by Pres. Johnson in letter 
to Pres. Ho Chi Minh. 6 Launching of Vittorio 
Veru^, Italy’s first guided missile cruiser. 6 
Mr. Kosygin arrived in London for 8-day visit, 
a^mpanied by his daughter. Mrs. Ludmilla 
Gvishiani; President Nyerere announced imme- 
diate nationaUsation of all commercial banks in 
T^ania. 7 Bush fire in Tasmania: 62 lives 
lort and heavy damage to homes and farms. 
8 Inauguration of Bhutan’s first hydroelectric 
station at Thlmpu. 8 Historic meeting be- 
tween H.M. the Queen and Mr. Kosygin at 
Buckingham Palace. IS Agreement on estab- 
Wshm®**^ of a hot line ” between Kremlin and 
10 I^wnlng Street. 16 President Ho Chi Mlnh 
to Prw. Johnson: stipulated cessation 
of U.S. bombing raids against N. Vietnam 
to ta^: (Chinese authorities ordered 
dissolution of all revolutionary organisations ” 
and return of their members to their own 
provinces. 10 Death of Bobert Opiienheimer, 
J5®^erl«in physicist. ’* father of the atom 
tomb. 82 Mr. Bangster succeeded Sir 
Alexander Bustamente as Prime Miniataf of 
Jan^ca: Pw. Sukarno of Indonesia sur- 
rmdered role to Gen. Suharto. 88 Trinidad and 
Commonwealth member to Join 
pAS (Organ^tion of American States). 26 
^luwhing at Birkenhead of Britain’s second 
Polarte wilMMrlne, H.M.S. Penown, 26 Con- 
gregs Party returned to power in Indian eleo- 
8 states: Prime Minister of Malta 
Ip D*Dd<Hi for talks on defence arrange- 
mente affect^ island. 87 International treaty 
weai^ from outer space and 
Inhibiting jiMe of Moon and other celestial 
l^es signed in London. Moscow, and WashiiS- 

^ ^Imal Currency Bill published: fi-based 
^1^1 ooin^ to be introduced in 1971: oSen- 
Queen ifiS- 

Hmi Mtiofadog Boyrt Fa^yal Tr.n a 

Darth of Zolttn KodSr. tS, HiSsrtai 

American 

^> wton_81euy ondnLU 


peninsula. 6 Land Commission Act, 1907, 
c^e into force. 18 Conservatives gained land - 
slide victory in GLC elections. 19 Death of 
Konrad Adenauer. 81 Army coup in Greece 
(suspension of parliamentary democracy): 
Stan's daughter arrived in New York. 28 
Ck>lonel Vladimir Komarov, the Soviet 
cosmonaut, killed (parachute failure after 
^mpletion of test flight). 87 Crown Princess 
Beatrix of the Netherlands gave birth to a son: 
Opening in Montreal of Expo 67*-<!anada*a 
l(M)th birthday international fair. 

M^8 The Bertrand Bussell International War 
Crimes Tribunal opened in Stockholm: United 
Stotes found guilty of aggression in Vietnam: 
rame Minister’s statement to Commons: 
Britain to apply to Join the Common Market. 

rate reduced to 6t per cent. 6 
Britain 8 scientific earth satellite Arid went 
into orbit to measure abundance of molecular 
oxygen (Meteorological Office), galactic radio 
noise (Jo^ell Bank), very low frequency radia- 
tton (Sheffield Unv.), density and temperature 
of electrons (Birmingham Unv.), and radio 
^oise emitted by natural sources on earth (Badio 
Md Sp^ Station. Slough). 6 Disturbances in 
SSSRi i Hussain elected 

Indent of India, the first Muslim to hold that 
Cunt’s liners Queen Elitabdh (launched 
1936) and Queen Mary (launched 1084) to be 
jnthdrawn from service: Op^ng of 3-day 
^mmo^ debate on Common Market. 8 King 
A^Wa in Britain on 8-day state 

Boman Oa^oUe eathn^. ieul? 
^It of Kennedy Round tariff and trade 
nego^tions reached In Geneva: First day of 

around 
compUedvdth Pres. 

<P*S A ) broke o5n wWmlte 
ESSi* afiOpenlMofChlnese- 


JS^’s^ border with China. MFnSSa 
^^kttter arrived in Plymouth. 80 flcfirMifilfin 
(Bl^) ftom Federation of 
"ijwla, Jmdan and Egypt oonclnded 6-year 

SSS" *“ 
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Jimtt 1 General Moshe Dayan appointed Defence 
ItUnlater of laniel. 1-2 Mr. Wllra ^ted 
Canada and U.S.A. in connection with proposed 
declaration by maritime powers to keep open 
Gulf of Aqaba: Mr. Wilson had meeting with 
U Thant in New York. 8 160 people killed in 
two British air crashes: at Perpignan in France 
and at Stockport the following day. 5 Out- 
break of 6-day war in Middle East: lightning 
attack by Israel caused severe Arab losses and 
capture of Gasa strip. Sinai. Jordanian territory 
west ofll. Jordan and small area of Syria. 6 East 
African Economic Commimity Treaty signed 
(Kenya, Tansania. Uganda). 8 U.N. called for 
immediate cease-fire in the Middle East. SHI 
More riots in Hong Kong. 9 Pres. Nasser 
offered his resignation, but later withdrew it; 
France extended fishing limit around French 
coasts to 22 miles. 10 Fighting in Middle East 
ceased following U.N. Security Council's cease- 
fire resolutions; Soviet Union broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 11 Israeli cargo ship 
sailed through Strait of Tiran. 12 Soviet Union 
launched Venus spacecraft. 14 Security C!oim- 
cil rejected Soviet motion condemning Israel for 
aggr^on. 17 China exploded her first hydro- 
gen bomb. 18 Pres. Nasser took over as Prime 
Blinister: Mr. Kosygin addressed U.N. General 
Assembly; Mr. Wilson visited Paris for talks 
with Ptm. de Gaulle. 80 Mutiny of South 
Arabian troops. 24 Pres. Podgomy of Soviet 
Union visited Pres. Nasser in Cairo: Cassius 
Clay sentenced to 5 years* imprisonment for 
refusing to be drafted. 83 Meetings between 
Pres. Johnson and Mr. Kosygin in Glassboro. 
New Jersey. 28-24 More violent outbreaks 
in Hong Kong. 26 Council of Ministers of 
E.E.C. decided to refer British application for 
membership to Commission of the Com- 
munities: Mr. Kosygin visited <?uba; U.S.A. 
and Panama agreed on new treaties concerning 
Panama Canal and possible new sca-level canal. 

27 Kon (Clarke of Australia set world 2-mile 
record of 8 min. 19*8 sec at Vaesteras. Sweden. 

28 Israel took over control of Old City of 
Jerusalem. 88 Queen Elizabeth and Duke fff 
Edinburgh arrived in Ottawa on week's visit to 
Canada. 80 End of period of severe economic 
restraint in Britain. 


July 1 Mr. Kosygin met Pres, dc Gaulle in Paris on 
way back from U.S.A. and Cuba; Mr. Tshombe 
arrested in Algeria after having been kidnapped 
in mid-flight; Colour television (first in Europe) 
began on B.B.C. 2. 2 Third French nuclear 
test at Mumroa atoll in Pacific (previous ones, 
6 and 27 June). 8 Coronation of King Taufa'- 
ahau Tupou IV of Tonga. 4 Emergency 
Special Session of U.N. General Assembly 
(convened at request of Soviet Union on 17 
June) called on Israel to rescind measures taken 
to change status of Jerusalem and to alleviate 
suffering resulting from Arab-lsrael hostilities. 
6 Death of Konni Zilliacus, left-wing labour 
M.P. 7 Francis Chichester knighted by the 
Queen at Greenwich. 8 Police post at Sha Tay 
Kok. Hong Kong, attacked by demonstrators 
from China. 10 New fast passenger service 
fUily operative on completion of electrification 
between Waterloo. Southampton, and Bourne- 
mouth: use of steam traction eliminated in 
Southern Begion of British Bail; New Zealand 
changed over to decimal currency. 12 Negro 
riot in Newark. N.J.: Motorway speed limit in 
Britain to remain at 70 m.p.h. 18 Public 
Records Act. 1067, reduced from 60 to 80 years 
the period for which public records axe closed to 
public inspection (Act came into operation Jan. 
1068). 14 The Decimal Currency Act. 1067. 
came Into operation, providing for the introduc- 
tion of decimal currency in Britain in 1071. 15 
Zcke Pafewrde, sister ship of Toney Canyon, 
arrested at Singapore as surety for oil pollution 
damage. 17 U.N. observers began operating on 
Arab-Israeli cease-fire line; IxmdoD's first 
supersonic boom tests. 18 Government an- 
nouncement of cuts in defence commitments: 
planned withdrawal East of Sues by niid-1070e. 
10 Boeing 7S7 crashed in North Carolina; 
78 killed: Air Madagascar DC4 crashed at 
Tananarive: 41 killed. 80 Becommendation 
by Latey Oonunlttee that legal age of majority 
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should be 18. 21 Government announcement 
that Bummer Time. 1068. would begin on 18 
February. 21 Albert LuthuU killed in railway 
accident in South Africa. 22 Earthquake in 
N.W. Turkey. 28 Urban Negro riot in 
Detroit. 84 Pres, de Gaulle rebuked by Mr. 
Pearson for using Quebec separatist slogan. 
Vive Quebec Kbre, in speecb in Montreal: visit 
cut short. 25 Pope Paul visited Istanbul. 
Izmir, and Ephesus (first papal visit since a.d. 
711) : Britain. France and Fed. Bep. of Germany 
agre^ to proceed with European airbus project. 

27 Sexual Offences Act. 1067. came into force, 
amending the law on homosexual behaviour. 

28 Vesting day of the National Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

August 3 National Coal Board blamed in Aberfan 
tribunal report for the disaster; Lord Bohen's 
offer of resignation not accepted by Minister of 
Power. 12 Food trains looted in India. 13 
U.S. bombed N. Vietnam 10 miles from Chinese 
border. 17 U Thant asked U.S. to suspend 
bombing of N. Vietnam for 3 or 4 weeks. 21 
Britain began phased withdrawal of British 
forces from Aden and S. Arabia: Extension of 
India's territorial waters from 6 to 12 miles. 
22 Chinese demonstrators broke into British 
diplomatic mission in Peking and set fire to 
building. 

September 1 Death of Ilya Ehrenburg, the Soviet 
writer. 3 Chinese Bed Guards ordered to cease 
violence: Sweden’s traffic changed from left to 
right. 6 Pres, de Gaulle arrived in Poland on 
week’s visit. 10 Gibraltar referendum result: 
overwhelming vote to stay with Britain. 18 
Merseyside and London dockers went on strike 
with the ending of the casual work system: 
U.S. announced its decision to deploy an anti- 
baUlstlc missile system against China. 20 
Launching on Clydebank of Cunard liner Queen 
Elizabeth II, largest passenger liner built in 
Britain since the war (due to enter service at end 
of 1968). 26 Agreement for construction of 
European airbus signed in Bonn by Britain. 
France, and Fed. Bep. of (^rmany. 87 Queen 
Mary arrived at Southampton at end of her last 
transatlantic voyage (sold for £1*2 million to the 
city of Long Beach, California). 

October 1 The Criminal Justice Act, 1967, came 
into force. 2 H.M.S. Eeeolution, Britain’s first 
Polaris submarine, commissioned; King 
Hussein of Jordan visited Soviet Union: 
London Bridge put up for sale (work began on 
new bridge. Nov. 6). 8 Death of Lord Attlee. 
9 Provisions of Boad Safety Act dealing with 
drink and driving came into force: it is an 
offence to drive after drinking if the amount of 
alcohol in the bloodstream exceeds the pres- 
cribed limit of 80 milligrams per 100 millilitres 
of blood; Ernesto ”Ch6” Guevara, (hiban 
revolutionary leader, killed in guerrilla fighting 
In Bolivian jungle. 10 Outer Space Treaty 
ratified by 98 countries. 12 B.E.A. Comet 4 
crashed in Mediterranean; 60 killed. 13 Tyne 
toll tunnel opened by the Queen: crosses lower 
Tyne at Jarrow, linking motorways in North- 
lunberland and Durham. 16 Opening ol new 
NATO H.Q. at Evbre. Brussels. 18 Bossian 
craft ( Venue 4) made first soft-landing on Venus. 
19 American space probe Mariner 5 passed 
within 2.000 miles of Venus: Bank rate In- 
creased from 61 to 6 per cent. 81 Israeli 
destroyer Eilat sunk off Sinai coast by missile 
boats of Egyptian Navy. 82 Big demonstra- 
tions against Vietnam war In Washington. 
London, and other capitals; Pres, de Gaulle 
visited Andorra, as joint lord of the feudal 
eeigneurie, the first French suzerain to do so 
since 1278 when the feudal agreement was made. 
24 Israeli bombardment of Egypt’s Suez oil 
refineries. 85 Foot-and-mouth epidemic began 
at Oswestry. 86 Coronation of Shah of Iran: 
Government decision not to build national 
library on proposed Bloomsbury site; Anglo- 
French agreement on Joint production of heli- 
copters. 27 Dangerous Drugs Act, 1967, came 
into force. 80 Canadian Expo 67 dosed: total 
attendance for the 6 months — 60,860,648: Old 
age pensions and other benefits Increased in 
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1S67-1968 A® 

Briteln: Mist autamatio link-up and separation 
of unmanned epaoecuaft by Kussiaa Cotmot 186 
and Cotmoi 188, 


tide and teoihnolofilcal cooperation signed In 
London. 21 American B-62 bomber carrying 
4 H-bombs crashed In Greenland near X7.B. base 
at Thule. £8 Prime Minister to MosjBcm fm 
t-aUrii 88 Selsure by K. Korea of USS Fueblo 
an intelllgenoe mission off N. Korean coast. 




CaraeeUs crariied on Bladkdown Hill: 87 kllle^ 
6 Train crash at Hither Green. Lmdon: 40 

7 British Standard Time BUI Introduced 

In House of Lords; T7JT. world population 
estimate: mld-1066. 8.366.000.000 an IncreaM 
of 61 million since m|d-1066. 9 Bank rate 
IncrcMued from 6 to 61 per cent; SuccessfiU 
^Muinhiny of 17.8. giant Solum S rocket. 13 
Mr. WUson made challenging proposal for 
technological cooperation with ** all our Em^ 
pean partners.** 14 The Queen paid state Tult 
to Malta. 16 Italian parliamentary commission 
voted in favour of Divorce Bill (first time In 
ItaUan history). 17 Bigle Debray, Ft^ch 
Marxist writer, sentenced to SO yearn imprlson- 


11-*18 U Thant In Moscow and London for talks 
on Vietnam. 13 U.B. planes bombed outskirts 
of Saigon: 10.600 more American troops to be 
sent to Vietnam. 18 Second Oommunist 
offensive in Vietnam: n.S. "San Antonio 
formula ** rejected by N. Vietnam (I^. 
Johnson's offer of 19 Sept. 1067 to halt bombing 
N. Vietnam on condition that peace talks 
would follow and no mUitary advantage would 
be taken of the pause): Introduction of British 
Standard Time. 10 Bann of Kutch tribunal 
decision; nine-tenths to India: one-tenth to 
Pakistan. 84 Battle of Hud: end of 26-day 
defence by Vietoong guerrmas. 


ment for guerilla activities in Bolivia. 18 

Devaluation of £ sterling by 14-8 per cent March 1 (Commonwealth Immigrants Bill passed. 
(82.80 to $2.40 to the £): Bank rate Increased 2 The Queen exercised royal prerogative of 


($2.80 to $2.40 to the £): Bank rate Increased , _ , 

from 64 to 8 per cent: the following countries mercy In respect of 8 Africans under sentence of 

subsequently devalued: British Honduras. death in Bhodesla. 8 (Government White 

Ceylon, C^rus. Denmark. Fiji. Gambia. Paper on foot-and-mouth epidemic: 2.880 

Ouirana. Hong Kong. Iceland, Ireland. Israel, farms affected: 422.000 animals slaughtered: 

Jamaica. Macao. Malawi. Malta, Mauritius, circumstantial evidence that vlruB came from 

New Zealand. Sierra Leone. Spain, Trinidad. lamb Imported from Argentina. 6 Africans in 

and Tobago. 80 Professor Blackett and Sir Khodesla hanged in defiance of the Queen's 

William Walton appointed to the Order of reprieve. 18 Mauritius became Independent. 

Merit. 81 Leaders of the National Liberation 14 Speculative rush for gold In leading financial 

Front of S. Arabia began negotiations with cent^: U.S. Bank rate raised ^m 4| to 6 per 

British in (Geneva. 82 House of Lords ruled cent. 16 Stock Exchange closed and Bank 

that barristers could not be sued for professional Holiday declared in Britain: Besignation of 

negligence. 88 Security Council unanimously Mr. George Brown as Foreign Secietary. 17-18 

adopted British resolution requiring withdrawal Summit meeting in Washington of Western 

of Israeli forces from occupi^ Arab territories central bankers: two-tier system for gold 

and m ^d to all l^igerency: Britain a^- agr^ (deals between central banks at $36 an 

doned plan to build staging post on island of ounce, commercial deals at free price); London 

Aldabra (unique wild llle sanctuary). 83 Indus gold pool dissolved. 80 Mr. Boy Jenkins’s 

water pr^ect Inaugurated with opening of first Budwt. 81 Bank rate redtui^ to 74 per 

Mangla Dam on the Jhelum B.. W. Pakistan. cent: Boad casualty flgui^ showed sharp fall 

one of biggest in world. 86 Lisbon and suburbs since introduction of breath test (road 

flooded: death roU 464. 27 (Gen. de GauUe in feU by 28 per cent compared wlth^ thxM 

months of 1960) ; Government parUclpatlon in 
negcrtlatiw rrith Britain; ^week unofficial computer Industries (International Oo^uters 

London do^ strike end^. 29 Aden ^ame Ltd.), largest such company outside U.S. 82 

independent as the Kepublic of Souto Yemen. BesignaUon of Pres. Novotny of Csechoslovakla; 

80 Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus agreed on peace American battle deaths in Vietnam since 1961 ; 
plan for settlement of Cyprus Issue. 20,000 (3.000 since Ibt (lunar new year) 

offensive): General Westmoreland. American 
December 1 Inauguration by Queen of Isaac field commander in Vietnam, recalled to 

Newton telescope at B^al Observatory, Washington to become U.S. Army Chief of 

Herstmonoeux. the biggest in Europe; world Staff at Pentagon. 87 Yurt Gagarin killed in 

record price of 660,000 guineas paid for Monet’s ^Ir crash. 89 Bolls-Boyce BB-211 engine 

impressionlBt painting La Terrasae d Sainte- chosen as power unit for U.S. Lockheed L-1011 

Adreate at Christie’s. 8 First human heart three-engined airbus: largest civil export order 

transplant operation took place at Gape Town. received by British industry. 80 Money 

13 King Constantine attainted unsuccessfully Oouference in Stockholm: agreement to launch 

to overthrow the Greek military Junta: special drawing rights scheme in face of French 

Decision by the Lawn Tennis Association to non-cooperation. 31 Pres. Johnson announced 

Introduce open tournaments in 1968. 14 Ban bis decision to abdicate presidency in January, 

ra arms to S. Africa reaffirmed by Prime to limit bombing of Vietnam, and to Initiate 

Irinlster: Mr. Lester Pearson. Canadian Prime peace moves. 

Minted, announced his intention to retire. 17 

AWfl 1 P««th qfjtumtan pbyBld8U Prof. 


drowned in swimming accident. 19 France 
voM against negotiations for Britain’s entry 
to Gbmmon Market: Britain stated application 
would not be withdrawn. 80 Diplomatic 
r^m lesumed^between Britain and Egypt. 

®®®!“rity Council approved stationing of 
yJT. peeoelmplng force in Cyprus for further 
28 y.S. forces In Vietnam: 478.000: 

89 Statement 

by N. Vietnam Foreign Minister that N. Viet- 
gami CTgyj^ old talks with UB. once bombing 


January 0 U.S. Swwyof roaoeeraa soft-landed on 
moon: Depart^ of (jardhial Ottaviani from 
Boman (Ma: S^tor John G. (Gorton elected 
PriBM of AustraUa. 1^16 Vl^S 

g^q^ tremors in W. Sicily. 16 IWme 

tonne to 

wort. 19 Anglo-Soviet agreement for aoien- 


Laudau, Nobel Prise winner. 4 Assassination 
of Martin Luther King at Memphis. Tennessee. 

agreed to direct talks with U.S. 
M Tanzania first country to recognise Blafra- 
Nigeria's sec^lonist eastern region. 16 
Britain decided to withdraw from ELDO. 17 
Lake Uavm City in Arizona to be site for 
^ndon Bridge. 80 Pierre Trudeau became 
gnacte's new Ll^ Prime Minister. 87 
Birst Europeim he^ transplant operation took 
in Paris hospital (patient did not survive). 
88 Extre^ right-wing NJ*.D. Party won 12 
ff rt s in 1^ parUa^t of Baden-WOrttem- 
Nriren Bockefeller annonnoed his 
canffidacy for nomination by BepubUcan Party 
forthepzesidenoy. 






PROMINENT PEOPLE 


Abbot, George (15C2-1638). Archbishop of Ganter- 
burr in 1611, and one d the translators of the 
authorised version of the Bible. 

Abdullah ibn Husein (1882-1951); King of Jor- 
dan; made ruler undm* the British mandate 
in 1021 and proclaimed Kins in 1046 when 
Transjordan (renamed llashimite Kingdom of 
the Jordan in 1040) was created an independent 
state by treaty with Britain. Assassinated. 
Abelard, Peter (1070-1142), one of the most in- 
fluential thinkers of the mediaeval world, b. 
near Nantes, pupil of fiosecelin and William of 
Ghampeaux. LivinR in age of great theological 
controyeTsy he applied his creative and versatile 
mind to the problem of Christian faith and held 
that goodness depends upon intention and free 
choice. Umlvalled as a diaiecticlan. he 
acquired great popularity as a teacher and 
attained great scholastic glory. His romance 
with Helolse, niece of Canon Fulbert, has been 
much written about. The Canon bad Abelard 
castrated and they retired from the world, he to 
the monastery at St. Denis and she to a nunnery 
at Argenteuil. Their bodies lie in one tomb at 
Pbre la Chaise. 

Abercrombie, Laeoelles (1881-1038). English poet 
and critic. Professor of English literature 
at liOndon University. 1020-36: Lecturer in 
Poetry at Queen's University. Belfast. 1031-32. 
Abe^mbie, Sir (LesUe) Patrick, M.A.. F.SJi. 
F.B.1.BJL (1870-1057), architect and town- 
ptanner. Brother of the above. Lever Prof, 
of avic Design at Liverpool, 1015-85; Prof, of 
Town Planning at University College. London. 
1986-46. Consulted on the replanning of 
Plymouth. HulI.nBath. the Qyde Valley. Dublin. 
Addis Ababa, Colombo, and Cyprus. Produced 
the famous plan for Greater I^don, 1943. 
Ai^son. Dean Gooderham, A.B.. LL.B. (b. 1803). 
U.S. Secretary of State in the Trun^ Adminis- 
tration 104^2. ^pointed 1961 to advise 
Sec. of State Dean Busk on American policy in 
regard to Nato. 

Dalberg, Ist Baron, 
K^.V.O., D.C.L., I 1 L.D. (1834-1002). Engli£ 
end brilliant scholar; Professor of 
Modern History at Caxnbrid^, 1895-1902. 

^ ^ Scottish 

bro^er^aU^ingid^architects. Developed 
f. cbaracte^io rtyle in planning and decora- 
Mon demmd many important public and 

^ SSi 

Washington 
Vmtea States, and was the 

Adan^ Joto Ooo^ P.B.S. (1819-02), Engui 
fiS “f^TO**** Shared credit 

Neptune, 1846, with 

the F)^ch astronomer, Leverrier (1811-77) 

*^.T?-1M8), American statesman, 

H*owa«,d 


wilto (C. 1664 £i 620). first Englishman 
to visit Japan; , b. GiUlngliam, KraL hS 
toowledge shipbuilding, navigation and 
Iguopean affairs proved of great value to the 
epiperor leyasu at a time when be was 
^Jtoptog foreign trade. 

(1860-1086), fhmous 


lit Vlwmmt, K.0 PCL 


the House of Lords. Forsook his profession as 
professor of anatomy at Sheffield Univ. fur a 
political career because of his great Interest In 
public health and social reform. 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1710), achieved Bune both 
as a writer and a politician. Held many offices 
under various governments; contributed to the 
TaUi^ started by his friend Steele and with him 
founded the Fp^rtitor. 

Adenauer, Dr. Konrad (1876-1967), Chancellor of 
the West Qeiman Federal Republic, 1049-03. 
Founder and C3ialrman of tbb Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, 1045-66. To a defeated Germany 
he gave stable constitutional government, a 
place in the Western alliance, and provided 
strong, consistent leadership. He brought 
about reconciliation with France but resisted all 
attempts at accommodation with Russia. See 
also Section C» Part I. 

Adler, Alfred (1879-1937). Austrian physician and 
l^chiatrist and founder of the school of bndivi- 
dual psychology. An earlier pupil of Freud, he 
broke away in 1911, rejecting the emphasis on 
sex. and regarding man's main problem as a 
struggle for power to compensate for feelings of 
inferiority. {See Section J.) 

Adrian IV, Nicholas Breakspear (d. 1150). pope 
(1164-60).^e oifly English pope, b. near St. 
^bans. Crowned Frederick Barbarossa as 
German emperor. Granted overlordship of Ire- 
land to Henry II which started a dispute which 
raged for 800 years. 

Adito 1st Baron. OAl.. Mjt., 

M-D.. F.B.S.. F.R.C.P. (b. 1880). Prof, of 
Philology. Cambridge Unlv. 1087-61 : Master 
of Trinity CToll.. Cambridge. 1951-65, Pres, of the 
:^yal Society 1050-65; Pres, of the British 
A^ociation. 1954, Trustee of Rockefeller In- 
rtitute. 1962. Chanc. I^eicester Univ., 1957, 
Qimbrldge Univ,, 1967. Nobel Prixe for 
Medicine. 1032. 

SBwhylus (525-450 u.c.), father of Greek tragic 
drama. Composed seventy plays and gained the 
prise for dramatic excellence thirteen times. 

name l^amous for the fables preserved 
P^cip^y through Balwius (2nd century a,i>.). 
About lum nothing is known; according to 
legend he was a Greek slave In the 6th century 
B.O. who had a number of wild adventures. 

Agpsl^ (Jean) Louis (Rodolphe) (1807-73). Swlss- 
^ericra soologlst and geoloidst Author of 
porches on FossU Fishes (1838-43). and 
Stitdies on Olacters ( 1840). He was an opponent 
w Darwin. 

Alveola, Oiuras Julius (a.d. 87-03), httnarn a 
^man Consul of Britain a.d. 78. Strengthened 
the power of the Romans in this country, cor- 
rectra many abuses, and did much to encourage 
trade and industry. Remained In Britain 7 
yeara 

Agrlps^ lldaipus Vipsanius (63-12 b,c.). the 
commuidei of Borne ato 

(1817-l»). mat Indian 
^uraUonlst and social reformer who founded 
the Aligarh Muslim University. 

Bart. (1833-1911), eontiMting 
ragneer <rf en^once. associate with uu^ 
SSh to different parts eftte 

his briUianoe and 

tb. 

Mogul emperon 

A l a nhr eote a . Fiald*Hanbal VImoSSCk.q!!c^^ 



ALA-ANA 

O.M.. G.C.V.O.. D.B.O. (1880-1008), one of the 
greatest soldiera of modem times; Chief of 
Imperial General Btaff, 1041-40. Sir Arthur 
Br 3 rant*B The Turn of the Tide (1057). and 
Triumph in the West (1060), are based on the 
war diaries of Lord Alanbrooke. 

Alaiio 1 (370-410). the famous chief who after the 
death of Tbeodosus 1 led the Visigoths against 
the Romans, and afterwards invaded both 
Greece and Italy. He took Rome in 410, and 
died soon afterwards. It is said that he was 
burled with a vast treasure in the bed of the 
River Busento, and so that the Romans might 
not discover his remains, the idaves who buried 
him were put to death. 

Alban, St., who flourished in the latter part of the 
3rd century, was bom at Verulamium (where 
St. Albans now stands) and served as a soldier 
under Diocletian at Rome. Ijater he was con- 
verted to Christianity, and was for a time a 
renowned preacher of that religion, finally 
suflcrinK martyrdom. Ofla, king of the Mer- 
cians, built a monastery to his memory near 
Verulamium. four or five hundred years later. 
St. Alban's Day: Roman Catholic Cihuich, June 
22ud; Anglican Church, June 17th. 

Albani, Madame (1852-1U30), stage name of 
Marie Louise Emma Lojeunesse, Canadian 
operatic soprano. Made her first appearance 
in England at (Movent Garden in 1872 and was 
for many years a leading prima donna, achiev- 
ing great celebrity a.q Elsa in Lohenvrin. 

Albert, Prince Francis Augustus Charles Em- 
manuel, Consort of Queen Victoria (1819-18G1). 
On his marriage with the Queen in 1840 Parlia- 
ment granted him an income of £30,000 a year. 
The prince adapted himself with considerable 
success to the diflicultles of his position, and 
gradually secured the confidence and esteem of 
statesmen and public alike. The great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 owed much of its success to his 
efforts. He died of typhoid fever in December, 
18C1. The Albert Memorial forms a national 
tribute to his memory. 

Albertos Blagnus, St (1200-80), Dominican 
scholaatic philosopher, b. Bavarto. one of the 
great mediaeval university teachers and the 
most learned man of his time. St. Thomas 
Aquinas was his favourite pupil. Took scien- 
tific interest in nature and made notable bo- 
tonical observations. 

Alclhlades (c. 450-404 b.c.). treacheroualy killed 
In battle at Melissa, Phrygia, was the celebmted 
Athenian statesman and general, pupil and 
intend of Socrates. 

Aloook, Sir Walter Galpin, M.V.O.. Mus. Doc., 

F. B.C.O. (1861-1947), English musician, emi- 
nent both as organist and composer of church 
music. He played at the Coronations of King 
Edward VII. King George V and King George 
VI. Organist to Salisbury Cathedral. 1010- 
47. and Professor of Organ at Royal College 
of Music. 1803-1030. 

Alcott, Louisa May (1832-88). American authoress; 
the charm and naturalness of her writings made 
her a favourite among children's authors, and 
her books are still read on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Her most famous book, LUUe W omen, 
appeared in 1868. 

Alciim (735-^04), scholar and ecclesiastic, a leader 
of the Carolingian Renaissance. His works 
Include poems and historical and theological 
wrltingB. (See also J30(l)). 

Aldrsd (d. 1060). a powerful ecolesiastio of the lltb 
century hi great favour with the Conqueror, 
whom he crowned. Bishop of Worcester ( 1044- 
00). and Archbishop of York (1000-1069). 

Alekhtne, Dr. (AUeohin) Alexander (1802-1046). 
world chess champion. 1027-35, 1037-40. 

Atembert, Jean to Bond d’ (1717-1783), a Parisian 
mathematician and philosopher who achieved 

the Theory of the Winds and ^ 
Precession of Gu Eouinoxes. 

Alsannder of Hfilsboroogh, Earl. K.G., P.C., C.H. 
(1886-1065). Leader of the Labour peers In 
House of Lords. 1055-66; Min. of Defence, 
1046-50; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1020-81 
1040-45, 1045-56. 

Alexander of Tuna, Fteld-Manhal Bari, P.C., K.G., 

G. C.B., O.M„ Q.aM.Q.. D.6.O. (b. 1801)^ 
Oonun. let Div. at Dunkirk: C.-iii-a Southern 
Oummand. 4040-42; G.O.O. in Burma, 1042. 
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when he conducted a masterly retreat: C.-in-(X 
Middle East, 1942-43. when he was largely re- 
sponsible for driving the enemy out of IQorth 
Africa; C.-in-G. Allied Armies in Italy, 1044: 
and Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean. 
1944-45, when he sucoessfully led a force drawn 
from many different nations. Gov.-Oen. of 
Canada, 1940-62; Min. of Defence. 1052-54. 

Alexander H. oX Bnsala (1818-1881), succeeded his 
father, the Emperor Nicholas. In 1855. In 1861 
he emancipated 23 millions of serfs. On March 
13, 1881, was assasshiated by bombs thrown be- 
neath his carriage in St. Petersburg by Nihilists. 

Alexander the Great (350-823 B.C.). King of 
Macedon, succeeded his father Philip in 836 b.o., 
and from the first showed himself fitted for 
mighty military exploits. He conquered in 
turn the Thebans, the PersiaD Satraps, over* 
threw Darius, overran Syria and Phoenicia, 
possessed himself of all the cities along the 
Mediterranean, conquered Egypt, founded 
Alexandria, and finally retired upon Babylon, 
where he died eleven dasrs later. 

Alexandra, Queen (1844-1025), d. of Christian IX. 
of Denmark, married to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII.) on March 10. 1863. 
Queen from Jan. 22. 1601, to May 6. 1910. 

Alfierl, Count Vittorio (1740-1803), the Italian 
poet, was the author of twenty-one tragedies 
and six comedies. 

Alfonso the Wise (1221-1284), a celebrated King 
of Ledn and Castile, founder of the legal code 
which became the basis of Spanish juris- 
prudence. a liberal patron of literature and 
science, particularly of astronomy; dethroned 
by his son Sancho in 1282. 

Alfred the Great (849-00). king of Wessex, non of 
Aethelwulf; succeeded his brother as king in 
871 and found himself in conflict with the Danes 
from the outset. After years of effort he woo 
decisive battle of Etbandum (Edlngton). 878. 
He prepared for further attacks by the Danes by 
building ships, fortifications, and by reorganis- 
ing the militia otfyrd, defensive measures which 
eventually withstood the invading forces. Be- 
sides being a great warrior, a very able legislator 
and administrator, he was also a man of letters 
and responsible in great measure for the revlviU 
of English scholarship. 

Allcnby^Field-Marslial Wsoount, G C.B., G.C.M.a. 
G.G.V.O. (1861-1936), brilliant cavalry soldier. 
Served on Western front, 1014-16; commanded 
in Palestine, 1017-18, capturing Jerusalem on 
December 9th, 1017. High CommisBioner for 
Egypt. 1910-25. 

AUeyne, Edward (1560-1626), a famous actor, 
contemporary of Shakespeare and founder of 
Dulvdeh College. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Lawrence, O.M., 11.A. (1836- 
1012), the smi of a Netherlands notary, he came 
to England In 1860, where be soon made a name 
for himself as a pdnter of ck.eBical plof>ures of 
great beauty of colour and delicate design. 

Amptee, Andrd Marie (1776-1886), Fieneb mathe- 
matician who devoted himself to the study of 
electricity and magnetism, and was the first to 
propound the electro-dynamic theory. 

Amund^ Captain Roald (1872-1028). Nor-' 
wegian explorer, the first to navigate the North- 
west Passage and the first to reach the South 
Pole. SaUlng in the fishing smack Ojda, he 
negotiated the North-west Fassiuee In the 8 
srears. 1008-0. In 1011 he saOed south In the 
From and reached the Pole on December 14th, 
1911, a month before bis English rival Scott. 
He fUled to complete a flight across the North 
Pole in 1936. but suooeeded the next year. He 
lost his life In the Arctic while attempting to 
rescue NoUlc, who had crashed in the /folia. 

Anaoreon (e. 560-475 b.o.), the celebrated Greek 
poet whose Odes hold a high place in poetio 
literature. 

Anaxagoras (488-428 B.O.). Greek phitoeoi^ of 
Ionia who came to Athens 464 b.o. % in- 
spired Periclee and the poet Eurtpldes with his 
great love of science, find Is said to have been 
the teacher of Socratea, who. however, differed 
feom him. His rational theoriea outraged 
tellgtoos opinion and he letiied to his native 


Anaximander <611-647 bxj.), Oredc phttoBocto of 
Miletus in AsfeSUm.pcqMl of 'thaka. He was 
the flist among the Greeka to make googiaphloal 
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maps, and to apeonlate on the orlidn of the 
hesTenly txNHes: he introdiioed the sun-dial 
fWwn Babylon or Eeypt. 

LMartmenei <b. e. 670 h.o.). the last of the Mfl^n 
school founded by Thales. For him the primm 
eubstanoe was air and he was the first to sw the 
differenoes between substances In Quantitatiye 


Andersen, Bans Christian (1806-1876), perhaps pa 
most gifted writer of ftiry tales the world ^ 
known. MU Iav» Eventyr (The Story of My 
Life) is as interesting as his fairy tales, which 
include The Uolv DuekUno, The JAttte Mermaid, 
The Emperor^e New OloOiee, The LUUe Maich- 
eeller. Bom and died in Denmark. 

Andersom Blisabeth Garrett, MJ>. (1830-1017). one 
of the first English women to enter the medical 
profession. Practised in London for many 
years. In 1908H) was Mayor of Aldeburgh. her 
natiye town, the first woman to be a mayor. 

Andrea del Sarto (1487*1631). This celebrated 
son of a Florentine tailor was one of the great 
Italian artists of his time, known as the ** fault- 
less painter.** Most of the fiunous gailerles of 
the world contain examples of his magnificent 
fresco and other painting, mainly dealing with 
religious subjects. 

Andrto, Salomon Angnst (1864*1807). a Swedish 
explorer who attempted in 1897 to reach the 
North Pole by balloon, but. except for a mes- 
sage by pigeon despatched two days after his 
ascent, was not heard of again until in August 
1930 a Norwegian adentific expedition led by 
Dr. Gunnar Horn dlscoyered the remains of 
the Andrde expedition on White Island. The 
discorery included a log-book, dcetcb maps 
and the diaries kept by Andrde. 

Andrew. Saint, one of the apostles of Jesus, brother 
of Simon Peter, whose festival is observed on 
November Both. He became the patron saint 
of Scotland In the eighth century. 

Angelioo. Fra (1387*1455). Italian painter of 
religious subjects, mostly in the form of frescoes, 
of which the best examples arc at Florence. 

Angell. Sir Norman (1872-1067). political com- 
mentator. author of The Great Illwnm (lOlO), 
In which he argued that war could no longer 
pay. and The Money Game 1018. Nobel Prize 

. for Peace, 1088 

AnntrOm, Anders Jdns (1814*74). Swedish 
Physicist, whose life was devoted to the study of 
mat. magnetism and spectroscopy, and in all 
three be contributed greatly to sdimtlfio know- 
ledge. The unit used for measuring the wave- 
length of light was named A noehrom in his honour. 

Anne, Qiwen (1666*1714), Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland from 1702 to the time of her death, 
a dawhtCT of James H., and succeeded 
William ni., her oouslii. During her reign 
England, in alliance with Austria. Holland, 
^us^ Savoy, and Frugal, entered upon 
the Wm ot the Spanish Suooeasion. Aime’s 
hM been caiM the Augustan Age of 
Britain because of the many eminent men of 
letteniu^o flourish during that period. She 

was the last of the Stuarts to occupy the British 
t^na. The mort important domestic event 

of Union 

. wito Scotland in 1707. 

A no n Uh, Jean (b. lOlO), French playwright. 
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Antoninus Piaa (86*161), Emperor of Home from 

A. D. 188 to 161. the successor of Hadrian. He 
governed with ability and his reign brought 
peace and prosperity to the empire. It was 
during his reign that the wall between the Forth 
and Clyde was built. 

Antonins Marcus or Mark Antony (c. 88*80 B.a). 
celebrated Boman Triumvir and General: a 
warm supporter of Cnsar; but engaged In 
intrignee after the latter's death, and was 
opposed by Brutus and Cassius. His associa- 
tion with the Egirptian Queen Cleopatra is the 
subject of Shakespeare's play. Committed 
suicide after defeat by Octavian. 

Antony. St. (or Anthony) (c. 251*866). was a 
native of Upper Egypt, and according to his 
own account spent much time in conflict with 
the devil. He Is one of the best-known saints 
of the Roman calendar, sjid his festival is on 
January 17th. He was believed to give relief 
to those who appealed to him when suffering 
from erysipelas, from whldh tradition the name 
St. Anthony's Fire Is given^to the disease. 

Apelles, Greek painter, the most celebrated of 
antiaulty. who fiourished In the 4th century 

B. O. at the time of Alexander the Great, His 
most famous pictures, which have not survived, 
are of Alexander wielding the thiinderboltB of 
Zeus and of Aphrodite rising from the sea. 

Apollinaire, Guillaume (Wilhelm ApoUlnaris 
Kostrowitzi) (1880-1018). French poet repre- 
sentative of the restless and experimental period 
in the arts before the First W^orld War. He 
invented the term surrealism. Born in Rome 
of Polish extraction. 

Appert, Nicholas (1752*1841). sometimes known as 
Francois Appert. invented the metiiod of 
preserving animal and vegetable foods by means 
of hemietically scaled cans or tins. He had no 
scientific training, but his painstaking work and 
countless experiments bore the mark of a true 
scientist. His revolutionary methods paved 
the way for the creation of a vast world industry 
which cans miUions of tons of food a year. 

Appleton, Sir Edward Victor. G.B.E.. K.O.B.. 
D.Sc.. F.B.I8. (1892*1965). English physicist; 
worked under Rutherford at Cavendish lAb. 
(1920-24): Prof, of Physics. liondon Univ. 
(1924-86), Prof, of Natural Philosophy at 
Cambridge (1936-89). Sec. of D.S.I.K. (1989* 
40). Best known as the discoverer of the 
ionised region of the xxppet atmosphere which 
became known as the Appleton I^ayer. His 
researches led to the development of radar. 

Prize for Phrslcs. 1947; Pres. Brit. Ass., 

ApoUonlns of Perga (fl. 220 b.o.). Greek mathema- 
tician of the Alexandrian school, remembered 
fm his conic sections; introduced the terms 
ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. 

AiK^onius Bhodlns (fi. 250 b o.). scholar and poet 
of Alexandria and Rhodes, librarian at Alex- 
BDd ria. He wrote on the text of Homer and Is 
roineiikbered for bis epic ArvonauHca about the 
Argonaut heroes. 

Aquim .Thm^ Saint (c. 1225-74). chief 
Mbolastte pUloBopher whose system was ruled 
by Leo XIII In 1879 to be the oftlclal Catholic 
pMl^pby. He was greatly influenced by 
Aristotle. The most importaut of his works are 
oumaa contra OenHles and Sumna theolooUsa. 

Aza^ Dominique Francois Jean (1786*1858). 

■ 5 f*^oomer and physicist, remembet^ 
for his discoveries in ^^romagnetism and 
(q>tIos. 

Ai^^m (287-212 n.o.). Greek mathematician. 

^ whom we are In- 
deb^ for hisdiscoveriee in mechanios (notably 

of bte We in Syracuse, and was 
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general wbo adhieved flune at tlie batUa of 
Bliatathon, 400 B.O. 

Aristima (o. 435-S60 B.O.), founded the Crranalo 
flchool of phlloBophTt which taught that aensnal 
pleaBuie waa the only happlneaa. He waa a 
native of Gyrene, in Afirioa. hut became a pupil 
of Socratea. and aetUed in Athena. 

Axiatoplianea (e, 444-c. 886 b.o.) waa one of the 
foremoat Athenian play-wrltera and the greateat 
of the Greek oomlo poeta. Hla plays are Aill of 
satire, and deal unsparingly with the people 
and institutions of his 

Aristotle (884-822 b.o.), Greek phfloaopher. pupil of 
Plato, after whose death in 847 he left Athens 
to become tutor to the young prince Alezand^ 
of Macedon. Subsequently at Athens he 
established his famous school in the garden 
known as the Lyceum, where he lectured in the 
perlpatoc (doister) which gave it its name 
JPerijHMtelie, He took the whole Add of know- 
ledge as his subject, giving it unity, and providing 
a philosophy which held Its own for 2.000 yearn. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard (1782-1702). waa a native 
of Preston, and in early life a barber and 
travelling halrdealer. Becoming interested in 
mechanical problems, he set himself the task 
of inventing an improved cotton-spinning 
machine. Hargreaves' spinning-jenny was then 
the leading machine, but the yam it produced 
could only be used for weft: it waa not com- 
pact enough for warp threads. Arkwright 
therefore experimented until, by adopting an 
arrangement of rollers that moved with different 
vdocities. he succeeded in perfecting his " spln- 
ning-frame." which sucoessftilly produced a yam 
that could be used for warp as well aa for weft. 
He took out his first patent in 1769. and enter- 
ing into partnership with Hr. Jehedlah Strutt, 
of Derby, became a manufacturer on a large 
scale, in 1771 establishing the first spinning* 
min worked by water-power. 

Arne, Dr. Thomas Augustine (1710-1778). English 
composer of oonsiaerable merit and of great 
popularity in his day. He composed numerous 
ballad operas, and at Drury Lane. Oovent 
Garden, and Vauxhall organised the chief per- 
formances for long periods. His best-known 
opera was A ftasienBes. and his most popular songs 
were Rule, Briianniaf and Where the Bee Sw^. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888), son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, achieved a high reputation as poet and 
critic. As the propounder of the principles of 
" sweetness and light," as well as by his grace- 
fbl verse, he seaired a high place amongst the 
literary men of the Victorian era. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D. (1796-1842), headmaster 
of Kugby from 1828 to his death. His Influence 
at Rugby was such as to give that Institution a 
supreme position among English public schools. 
A man of Intense splittual feeling, of a sym- 
pathetic and lovable nature, yet possessed of 
all the necessary attributes of scholarship, he 
was greatly esteemed and venerated. 

Arrhenius, Svante August (1869-1927), Swedish 
chemist, one of the founders of modem physical 
chemistry. Received 1908 Nobel PrlM for 
originating the theory of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion (ionisation). Director of the Nobel Insti* 
tute, 1906-27. 

Ar^ Sir William (1889-1913), weD-known con- 
tractor and engtnee]% whose firm built the Tay, 
Forth, and London Tower Bridges as well as the 
Manchester Ship Canal. Originally a pieoor In 
a cotton-mill, and later a working blacksmith. 

Artazsixei was the name borne by several ancient 
PerniaD kings, some of whom achieved great dis- 
tbiction. The first Artaxerzes was the son of 
Xerxes, and reigned fhnn 464 B.a for 40 years; 
he was sueoeeded by Darius n. (424-404 B.o.), 
wbo in tniu was followed by Artaxerxes £1., 
who reigned untU 868. Artaxerxes HI. the last 
to bear the name, waa a cruel and treacherous 
man and was poisoned in 888. 

Arthur, fabled Celtic warrior of c. A.x». 600. the first 
reference to whom is in the 9th-oent, chronicle 
of Nennius, who speaks of his 12 victorious 
battles against the invading Saxons. 
legend developed into a vast literature in 
mediaeval Umes, which was welded togethw by 
Sir Ihomas Mallory In bis great work Afcrie 
Arthur, printed by Carton in 1485. ^ 

AnmAM, Thomas, AnfiibUhop of Cantorlw (1868- 
1414), in tbsimm of Richaid II. and Henry IV. 


previondy Bishop of Ely and ArohbUhop of 
xoriE. and for a thus Lord Chancellor. An 
active poUtieian and Utter enemy of heren^. 

AshfieU, Lord, P.a (I874r-1948), President Board 
of Trade, 1916-19; MJP. Aimton-under-Lyne, 
1916-20; first Chairman of the London Passen- 
ger Transport Board created in 1988. 

Ai^ Robert, the leader of the Pllgrtmsge of 
Grace, directed against the Befbimation; ere- 
cnted 1687. 

Asoka (278-282 B.O.). Emperor of India (c. 266- 
e. 287 B.O.), and the most powerfiil ruler of his 

toi^iat Is^^^ktodb^* He^e^^&^fttgTriSr 
to embrace Buddhism and accord it recognition. 
Becoming a Buddhist (e. 267 b.o.) he turned 
aside In disgust from the thought of his earlier 
military conquests, and attempted by mission* 
ary propaganda to spread Buddhism throughout 
Us lands. Many rocks and piUara are inscribed 
with his moral exhortations. He gave great 
Impetus to Buddhism by organising it as the 
state religion. 

Asquith, Herbert Beniy, Ist Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith (1852-1928). Uheral statesman wbo led 
a great peacetime administration from 1908 
until the outbreak of the First World War and 
the wartime coalition with the Conservatives 
from 1915-16 when he was displaced by Lloyd 
George. Home Beo. (1899*06) In Gladstone's 
last ministry; Chan, of the Exoheqner (1004-6) 
under Campbell-Bannermann whom he suo- 
ceeded as Prime Minister. His government en- 
acted important social reforms including old-age 
pensions (1908) and unemployment Insuranoe 
(1011). The death of Edward VH In 1010. the 
struggle over the Irish Home Rule Bill, the 
declaration of war on Genuany. and the Easter 
Rising in Dublin in 1916 were among the events 
of his piemierahip. He resigned the leadership 
of the Liberal Party in 1026. Earldom of 
Oxford and Asquith conferred, 1026. 

Asser, a Welsh monk of the tenth century, author 
uf a remarkable life of King Alfred. 

Astor. John Jacob (1768-1848). the fonnder of the 
Astor fiunily of millionaires, waa a native oi 
Heidrtberg. and emigrating to America, went 
out to the North-West and began trading in 
fhiB. soon buUding up a large fortune, which he 
invested in N^ York real estate. 

Astor. Nancy Witoher. VioonntesL C.H. (1879- 
1964). the first woman M.P. to take her seat in 
the House of Commons, an American by birt^ 
wife of the 2nd Viscount Astor (1879-1062). 

Atatfirk, Kemal (1881-1988). builder of modem 
Turkey. A fine soldier, he defended the Dar- 
daneUes against the British in 1916 and drove 
the Greeks out of Turkey In 1922. President 
of the TorklBh R^ubllc, 1028-88. 

Athanasius, 8t (296-878). was Bishop of Alex- 
andria. He spent much of his time in bitter 
theological oontroveny, and was driven from 
Alexandria; taking renige In the desert, he 
wrote numerous letters in support of Christian 
doctrine, and under Julian was recalled to 
Alexandria. The Athaiuudaji creed is supposed 
to reflect his belief. 

AtbClstan (896-940). grandson of Alffed the Great, 
was crowned King of England in 025, and was 
the first ruler of all England. 

Athentone, William Gnybon (1818-98). South 
African geologist and an originator of the South 
African diamond industry. He drew attention to 
the possibility of diamonds near Kimberley and 
in 1867 identified a cryatal found near the Vaal 
River, thus helping to start mining development. 

Attila (406-468), King of the Huns, was a warlika 
leader, who achieved many oonquests over the 
Roman feroes, committing great ravages and 
laying large tracts of oonntry waste. He 
marched through Germany and Gaul, and died 
as he was preparing for another invasion of Italy. 

AtU^ dement Rlohard, let Earl, K.G.. P.O.. 

C.H. (1888-1967). Prime Minister in two sueoee* 
slve Labour Governments, 1946-61: served as 
Deputy Prime Minister to Churchill. 1948- 
46. He was educated at HaOeybory and Uni* 
vendty OoU.. Oxford. Called to the Bar in 
1906: tutor and lecturer In social soieiioe at the 
London Sdiool of BoonomioB, 1918-28. Be* 
came Mayor of Stepney in 1919 JLsboor M.P, 
for Lfanehouse in 1922, and Paittsineotary 
Leader of the Labour Party. 1988-88. Durlnff 
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hiB Premlerahip the welfltre society was estab- 
lUbed and the freedom and tudependenoe of 
India granted. Retired in 1965; earldom coo- 
fenred. Iffls writings include an autobiography. 
Ai U Happened (1954). and Empire into Com 
monweaUn (1060). See aUo Section C, Part I. 
Anber. Daniel Francois Esprit (1782'1871). a dis- 
tinguished French composer of light operas. 
Masanidh, Fra Diavoh, I^e Domino Noir, etc. 
Anohinleo^ neld-Harshal Sir Claude J. £.• O.C.B.. 
O.C.I.E.. DB.O. (b. 1884). Indian Anny oillcer 
who was a-ln-a Middle East. 1941-42. and the 
last British a-in-C. In India. 1943-40. 

Auden. Wystan Hugh (b. 1007). influential poet 
and dramatist, b. in England, naturalised 
American. Succeeded 0. Day Lewis as Prof, of 
Poetry. Oxford Univ.. 1950-61. 

Auer, L^old (1846-1930). the famous Hungarian 
violinist and teacher of the violin, among bis 
^ pupils being Mischa Elman and Jascha Heifets. 
Augustine. Saint (364-430) the greatest of the 
Latin fathers, bishop of Hippo, b. at Tagaste in 
N. Africa of a pagan father and Christian mother 
(Saint Monica). He ranks high as a philosopher 
and his influence on Christianity has been second 
only to that of St. Paul. He was a voluminous 
writer, the most important works being his 
GonfenUme, the GUy of Qod, On the Trinity, and 
On the fVork of Monks. 

Augustine of Canterbury. Saint (d. e. 606). the 
Roman Benedictine missionary monk who was 
sent to Britain by Gregory the Great In 697 to 
convert the English peoples to Christianity. 
Be became the first archbishop of Canterbury. 
Augustus. Cains Octavianus (63 b.o.-a.d. 14). 
Roman emperor, succeeded Julius CoBsar. After 
a triumvirate of twelve years, in which he was 
associated with Mark Antony and L^idus. he 
became supreme ruler and for forty-five yttirs 
exercised a beneficent and powerful sway. He 
WM a devoted patron of Horace and Viigil. 
AunUns. AlEunnis Antoninus. See Maurcus 
Aurelins Antoninus. 

An^l, Vincent (1884-1960). French politician. 
Voted against surrender in 1940. was int^sniod 
Md reaped to London in 1943. President of 
the French National Ass^bly, 1946, and of the 
Fourth Repubiic. 1947-54. 

emperor of India. 

Shah Jehan, He was a ruler 
of ability, and greatly extended his empire by 
oonquMt. but his seal for Mohammedanism 
aro^ the hatred of the Hindus and his perse- 
cution of the Sikhs transformed them from a 
^Iflst wt Into a militant brotherhood. 
When he died the disruption of the vast Mogul 
territory rapidly followed. 

author of Emma, 
J^mMd Fpk, Northanger Abb^, Persuasion, 
^ IVcftidios, and Sense and SensHbiUty. 

herself to the peisraSiS^- 
**252.°^ the English mlddUe classes, she combined 
artistry, accuracy. Imagliiative power, satlrio 
^ fseling rrtth tte 

abUity to crei^ a vast range of Uving chanm- 
S«1 mS oonsjdewd the moat pofeot 


wlfo. Matilda Chaplin Ayrton (1846-88). was one 
of the iiTst woman doctors and bis second wife. 
Hei'tba Ayrton (1864-1923). became known for 
her scientific work on the electric arc and sand 
ripples and for her work for woman suffrage. 
Aynb Khan, Mohammad. Field Marshal (b. 1907). 
military leader and President of Pakistan since 
1968: educated at Aligarh Modem Dniv. and 
Sandhurst. Under the 1902 constitution all 
executive authority is vested in the President. 
Azlkiwe. Rt. Hon. Nnamdi, LL.D. (b. 1004), 
Nigerian statesman. His office as Pres, of Fed. 
of Nigeria, held since 1063, was suspended by 
military coup (Jan. 1006). 

B 

Babsr or Babar (Zablr ud-din-Mahomst) (1483- 
1630). founder of the Mogul dynasty which ruled 
Northern India for three centuries, and a 
descendant of Tamerlane. 

Bach. Johann Sebastian (1185-1760). Bom at 
Eisenach. Germany, he beciine one of the great- 
est compoeen in history and has been called the 
father of modem mnslo. During his appoint- 
ment as organist at the Thomaskirohe, Lelpslg. 
he composed all his great devotional music, in- 
cluding the wonderful St. Matthew and the 
St. John Passion and the B minor Mass. EQs 
incessant labour affected his eyes, and in 1740 
he became totally blind. His family was 
connected with music for seven generations, of 
w'bich liis was the fifth. See Section E. 

Bach. Carl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88). third son 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. He Is important in 
the history of music as one of the first experi- 
menters in the snnphonic and sonata form. 

Baokhaus, Wimeim (b. 1884). (torinan pianist, 
recognised as one of the most gifted, especially 
in the interpretation of the great olusical and 
romantic concertos. Professor of the Piano at 
the Royal College of Music. Manchester. 1905. 

Ba^n, Francis, Lord Verulam. and Viscount 
St. Albans (1661-1626), one of the greatest of 
English philosophers and statesmen; Attorney- 
General to Elizabeth; Lord Chancellor under 
James I. His political career was tarnished by 
certain acts of corruption, for which he paid the 
penalty, but his writings were marked by keen 
i^ight. brilliancy of language, and a depth of 
thought which place them in the first rank of 
philosophical literature. His Novum Organvm 
and his Essays are splendid monuments of 
learning and wisdom. 

Bacon. Roger (1214-1294). the Franciscan friar, 
was a man of remarkable gifts, of great learning 
and inventive power. In an age of darkness he 
was the first to Insist on the importance of 
experiment and can claim the title of founder 
of experimental rdence. Optics, ezploelves. 
engines, meolmnical fiight came within the range 
of hu researches. The invention of gunpowder 
h»« been attributed to him. but without ade- 
quate evidence. For a long time he was looked 
u^n w an alchemist and sorcerer, though of 

have been more trulj 

appreciated. 




power car—^hich he put on the m gykS 

1090-1182), a M^eni 
?®ville, the greatest of his 
tima oldef work was the Tasir. 

(1126-98). Arab bhilosopher 
COrdova, last wd 
thi^or (tf Moslem Spain. Hb 


Phil^ph:^ thtology. mathematic^ 
n^tolne. and iurisprudenoe. His great^ 
hte c^mentarles on ArlstotSTHe 
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BOldto, fan^ for his defence of Mafeking In 
the Smith African War. Foimded the organisa- 
tion of Boy Scouts (1908) and Girt Guides (1910) 
flood citizenship In the rising 
gWBwatlon. Chief Swmt of the World, 192lHil. 

^ri tastyon (1792-1876). Estonian blolo- 
<ri.f ..r ^ imbryt • * 

tnummallan ovum. 

Baffin, WllUam (1684-1622). navigator and 


gist, founds of the sriVni if 
4!^vcnjr of the mammaliau ovum. 

(1684-1622). navigator and 
SSSiSSL'ite (Uteovered thebay w£h 
— w AYoiHow, north-east coast of British Nmtb 

Avicenna i98(H1037) of Bokhara, Arab Dhlloso. S'SS'PHi”?* ^hich bears his name. 

R?S • Physiciw whose Canon of MSsetne ®®onomIst and 

A vnga dru. Amedeo (1776-1866), Italian books of lastlim tmportanoe. 
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(1840-1907), an eminent exiidneer. Hewaaccm- 
fiultlnff engmeer to tbe Egyptian CtoTemment 
for the Aswan Daim Joint engineer with Sir 
John Fowler H>f the Forth Bridge, and engineer 
of the Oentral London Tube Baiiway. 

Baker, Sir Herbert, E:.C.1.E., B.A. (1802-1046) 
was an eminent architect who designed the 
Bank of England, Bhodes Houae^xford. and, 
with the late Sir E. Lutyens. New Delhi. 

Bakst. L6on (1868-'1024). Bussian painter who 
designed scenery and costumes for the Bussian 
Ballet of Serge Diaghttev. 

Balboa, Vasco Nnfies do (1475-1517). Spanish ex- 
plorer. who was the first European to set eyes 
upon the Pacific Ocean. 

Baldwin of Bewdley, 1st Earl, K.a.. P.C. (1867- 
1947). the leading ConservatlTe politician be- 
tween tbe two world wars and Prime Minister. 
1023-24. 1924-29, and 1035-37. 

Baldwin, James (b. 1024). American Negro writer, 
regarded as the most significant of hfs time. 
Novels include Go Tell It to the Motinfain (1063) 
and Another Country (1962). See M6. 

Balei^ Sir Abubakar Tafawa. K.B.E. (1012- 
1966), Federal Prime Minister of Nigeria. 1060- 
66: murdered during the crisis of January 1066. 

Balfour, Arthur James, Earl of, K.O., O.M.. P.a 
(1848-1930). statesman, scholar, and philoso- 
pher. Entered Parliament as a CTonservative in 
1874. Prime Minister. 1002-5. He also served 
as First Lord of the Admiralty under Asquith 
and as Foreign Secretary under Doyd George. 
His most notable action was issuing tbe Balfour 
Declaration on Palestine. 

Balliol, John do, English baron whose widow 
in 1269 foimded the college at Oxford which 
bears his name. Fought for Henry HI. against 
Simon de Montfort. Died in exile in 1260. 

Baliol, John (1240-1315), son of the above, com- 
peted witb Bobert Bnice for the Scottish throne, 
and Edward I. decided in his favour. Only 
reigned four years, when Edward deposed him, 
committing him to tbe 1'ower. and finally 
banished him ftum the country. He retired to 
Nonnandv. His son. Edward Baliol. recovered 
his father 8 kingdom In 1332, and was upheld by 
Edwanl III. wliilst very unpopular by reason of 
his having given up the south of Scotland to 
the English. He renounced his title and throne 
In 1356, and retired to England on an annuity. 

Ball, John (d. 1381), English priest and a leader 
of the Peasants’ Bevolt, after which he was 
ezeuted. Author of tbe couplet When Adam 
delved, and Eve span. Who was then the oenUemanf 

Balzao, Honorb de (1700-1860). one of tbe greatest 
of French novelists, and tbe author of over 
eighty novels to which he gave the covering 
title of La ComMie Humaine., depicting the 
appetites and passions of the new social class 
bom of the revolution and Napoleon. 

Bampton, John (1 680-1 751 }, an eminent divine, who 
founded the Oxford Bamptnn Divinity lectures. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1026), one of the best- 
known Victorian actor-monagcrs. 

Bandaranalke. Hon. Solomon West Ridgway Dias, 
B.A. (1800-1050). Socialist Prime Min. of 
Ceylon from 1056 until his a.sBa8Btnation in 1050. 
Uis widow. Mrs. Sirimowo Bandaranalke. be- 
came the world’s first woman Prime Minister. 
100(MJ5. 

Banks, Sir Joaeph, Bt.. F.B.S. (1743-1820). was 
president of the Boyal Society for upwards of 
forty years. As a naturalist he wms one of the 
moot eminent men of bis time, and encouraged 
ecienoe in every form. When Ghptain Cook 
made his voyage to the South Seas in 1768, Sir 
Joseph accompanied him for tbe purpoae of ob- 
aervlng the transit of Venoa. He left very valu- 
able botanical ooltoctiona to the British Museum. 

Banting, Sir Fndatiok Qront, K.B.E., M.C., D.Sc., 
M.D.. F.B.S. (1891-1041). CamuUw physician 
and discoverer of insulin. Prof, of Medical Be- 

_ search. Toronto University. 1928-41. 

Baatook, Sir Oranvilla, Mua. t^.(l868-1046), Pro- 
fbsBor of Mnoio at Birmingham Universt^ 1908- 
84; Chairman ofTrlnltyCioU. of Mualo, London. 
He wrote songs, orchestral and choral music. 

Barbirolli, Sir John, F.BJI.M, (b. 1800), English 
ccmductor; anooeeded Toscanini as conductor 
of tbe New York Fhilharmonio Spnphemy 
Orbhestm, 1087-42; conductor of the Halid 
OsfehoBtia 1043. 

Bmbuoasa (Bed Beard), name given toSMmlokl 
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(e. 1122-00), greatest of the medtoval Holy 
Boman emperors who struggled (1150-77) to 
firee the Empire firom the domination of the 
Pope. The two brothers who were Barbery 
pirates also had this name: Ur^ (c. 1482-1518) 
was Idlled by the Spaniards, and Khaireddin (c. 
1482-1546) conquered Tunis for the Turks In 
1584 and died in Constantinople. 

Barlmase, Henri (1874-1085), noted French author 
and writer of the famous war novel Le Feu, 
which is one of the most remarkable and realistic 
of all war books, and portrays in a starkly vivid 
way the experience of the common soldier. 

Barker, Dame Lilian, D.B.E. (1874-1056). gover- 
nor of the Borstal Institution for Girls at Ayles- 
bury. 1023-85; Ass. Comm, of Prisons. 1086-48. 

Bamardo, Dr. Thomas John (1845-1005). the 
founder of the well-known homes for orphan- 
walfe. for some forty years devoted hunself 
to the protection, education and advancement 
of destitute children. 

Barrie. Sir James Matthew, Bt. O.M. (1 860-1087). 
popular Scottidi author and playwright. 
Among bis novels ore A Window in Thrums and 
The LitUe Minister, while his plays indude 
QuaHlv Street, The Admirable Crichton, Lear 
Brutus, Mary Rose, Sludl We join the Ladiesf 
and the children's dasslc. Peter Pan. His work 
is clever and entertaining and is tinged with 
ms^ticlsm. 

Barrow, Isaac (1630-1677). a famous divine, 
mathematician. Greek scholar, and tutor of Sir 
Isaac Newton. His *' Sermons ” are amongst 
the finest In the language. 

Barry, Sir (lharles, B.A. (1705-1860), architect of 
tbe Bouses of Parliament at Westminster which 
took twenty years to build Knighted in 1852. 
and buried in Westminster Abliey. His son : 

Barry, Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-, K.C.B.. F.B.S. 
(1830-1918), on eminent engineer, designed and 
carried out some of the most prominent under- 
takiiurs of the time, including Barry Dock and 
Touw Bridge. 

Barth, Karl (b. 1886), Swiss theologian, one of tbe 
leading Protestant thinkers of the 20th century, 
deBcrn)ed by tbe late Pope John as a Protestant 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

BartOk. Bsla (1881-1045). Hiuigarlan composer, 
one of the great figures in the rausic of bis cen- 
tury. From on early age deeply interested in 
folk-song which inspired him in his researches 
into Hungarian and Kumanian peasant music. 
His compositions include string quartets, violin 
sonatas, concertos, orchestral music, a ballet and 
on opera, and a collection of over 7.000 melo- 
dies. Professor at Budapest Conservatory. 
1907-12, when he retired into private life as a 
result of the opposition his compositionB' 
aroused. See Section B. 

Bartolommeo, Fra <1400-1517), the distinguished 
Florentine painter and friend of Savonarola, at 
whose death he l)ecame a monk. 

BartolozEi. Francesco, B.A. (1727-1815), a 
Florentine engraver who came to London in 
1764 where he became one of the original 
members of the Boyal Academy. He produced 
an enormous number of engravings and was 
responsible for tbe stipple technique. 

Baruch. Bernard Mannas (1870-1065). American 
economist. Assisted U.S. (jrovernment in both 
world wars, and in 1946 was chairman of tbe 
United Nations Atomic Energy Oommission. 

BaahkirtBeff. Horla (1860-64), Bussian painter and 
writer of a fkmous autobiographical diary, 
issi, Agostlno (1778-1866), Italian amateur 
mioroBCopist who first suggested that Infectious 
diseases might be caused by the invasion of the 
body by mlcro-organhans. 

Bai^ Jean Gardner, C.B.E. (b. 1000) the 
famous New Zealand airwoman who made 
aviation history by her record solo flight firom 
England to Australia in 1084. 

Baudelaire, Charles PiSRe (1821-67). French poet 
of startling originality and great sensitivity, 
best known fbr his book of verse Les Fleurs du 
Mai, also a biriUiant critlo. Eto was tneedin- 
Italy attached to his mother and aUowed hia Ulls 
to be ruined by poverty, demair. and iU-bealMu 

Baz, Sir Arnold Edward niw K.av.O,. 
F.B.C.M.. F.BJI.M.- (1888-1968), Master of the 
King's MosidE. 1042-62: Bfaster of the Qnsen’t 
Musidc. 1052-68. His work tndudesaeven sym- 
phonies and several tone-poems for oiehestra. 
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jr. Btehard (1616-01)* a fcreat Nonoonfonnlst 

divl^ remarkable for me ability imd boldness 
of bis writings. 

Bayard. Pierre dn Terrall, Cbevaller de (1476- 
1624). a French knight of exemplary conduct 
and rmnarkable for his chivalry. Fell at the 
Battle of Besia. and was named ** Le Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche.** 

Baylls. ZJlian ISary. C.H. (d. 1087). manager of the 
Old Vic theatre tram 1808 and of Sadler's Wells 
from 1031. Did great work for the British stage. 
Baaoonsfield. Benjamin Disraeli, Bari ol, K.O^ 
P.C. (1804-81). Son of Isaac D'lsraell («.«.}. 
Statesman and novelist; with Burke (c.e.) 
exercised most influence on Conservative politi- 
cal theories. His first novel. Vivien Grey, 
published when he was only twenty-one. was a 
brilliant success and the author was able to 
enter Society. Coninoeby and Sibyl, published 
twenty years later, belp^ to rouse the social 
conscience to the evils of industrial life and of 
the deplorable relations existing between rich 
and poor (the ** two nations **). Disraeli entered 
Parliament in 1887. but had only short periods 
of office before his terms as Prime Minister in 
1868 and 1874-80. The second period was 
marked by the purchase of the Sues Canal 
shares, by the conferment on the Queen of the 
title. Empress of India, and by a diplomatic 
triumph at the Congress of Berlin, abroad, and 
by a continuation of measures for social reform, 
at home. Be was a gifted orator, the rival and 
antithesis of Gladstone and the friend of Queen 
Victoria, who iavoured his policies, honoured 
his wife, and called him " Disay." 

Beardsley, Anfarey Vincent (1872-68), black-and- 
white artist, whose illustrations in the Yellow 
Book aroused much controversy. 

Beatty, Ist Earl, Admiral of the Fleet, P.C., G.C.B.. 
pJl, G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (1871-1936). First Sea 
Lord. 1019-27. From 1912 to 1916 Cbmmander 
of Battle Cruiser Squadron. From Nov. 1916 
to 1919 succeeded Ikird Jellicoe as Admiral of 
the main British Fleet. On Aug. 28. 1014. 
fought the German fleet in the Heligoland 
BlgM. On Bfey 81, 1016, lord Beatty with 
hto battle cruiseiB was engaged in a great sea 
fight with the Gennans off Jutland, for which he 
was granted £100.000 and an Earldom in 1010. 

Beaumont, Frands (1684-1616), and Fletcher. 

authoTB of many plays, 
induding The Maid*$ Tragedy and Phib- 
Beaumont was burled In Westminster 
Abl^, and Fletcher interred In St. Saviour's. 

^ authors of 

plays attributed to Shakespeare. 

WUUam Maxwell Altten) 
£'**’5? “prapapw owner and 
polit lchme a Canadian by birth. A man of 
*wnyndoiM energy and will-power, he rendered 
pwt service as Minister of Aircraft Production 
to the crucial yews. mo-1. He controlled the 
Daily Sunday Etrprese, and Evening 

Standa^ which BponsoTed his various political 

SSSSliSf • *S?*^^*y *5,® Empire Free Trade 
Mc^^^^.^Knowp affectionately as ** MnV »• 

martyr. 

Archtohop (d Canterbury under Henry H. A 
2SISSL +52 MibltlpuB prelate who boldly 

ffictatm of the King, and was aaBassinated In 
Gw^bury ^thedral December 20th. 1170, 
being wonised two yean later. 

II862-IOO8). French 
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Beetsber, Beniy Ward (1818-1887), an eminent 
American preacher and lecturer, whose diurch 
at Brooklyn was for many years the most 
popular to the United States. Brother of Mza. 
H. B. Stowe. 

Baerbohin, Sir Max (1872-1966). brilliant critic and 
caricaturist who contributed to the Saturday 
Review during bis ** twelve yean* bondage to 
dramatic criticism ** (1808-1910). 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827). one of the 
world's greatest musicians and composers, born 
at Bonn of a poor but musical fiamlly. his 
father being a tenor singer In the service of the 
electoral prince at Bonn. Ab a child be was 
already remarkable for hia plaiing of the 
harpsichord and violin and for hia power of 
extemporixatioD. Some of his oomporitiona, 
sonatas, songs and pianoforte variations were 
published when he was Only 18. At 17 he 
visited Vienna and played before Mozart who 
promptly recognised his genius. When be was 
about 80 he began to suiter from tbe worst 
malady that could possibly have befallen him: 
he becanie deaf. He faded his fate with 
indomitable courage and perhaps more than 
any other artist continued to develop until he 
reached the loftiest pinnacle of musical fame. 
Between the years 1805 and 1808, Beethoven 
composed some of his greatest works; the 
ontoTio Mount of Olives, the opera Fidelia, and 
the Paetonde and Endaa symiffionies l^des a 
number of concertos, sonatas and songs. He 
composed four overtures to Fidelia at different 
perio^: Lfonore No, 2 (1805), Lefmme Eo. 8 
0806), Leonore Eo, 1 (1807) and FideMo (1814). 

Maes in C was first performed In 1810 and 
the Mass in D was written between tbe years 
1819 and 1822. Tbe symphonieB, nine in 
n^ber, rank as the greatest ever written and 
tbe pianoforte sonatas and string quartets are 
nuequalJed in beauty. He died at Vienna at 
the age of 56. See Section E. 

Ot<54-1917). German bacterl- 
oiogist and father of the science of immunology. 
Awarded Nobel Prize in 1901. 

Behring, Vito (1680-1741), Danish navigator who 
entered the Kusslan service and in 1728 dis- 
covered Behring's Strait, afterwards being 
racked on Behring’s Island, where he died. 
Belisarius (505-565), brilliant Koman genera) 
under Justinian, famed for his campaigns 
against the Vandals. Ostrogoths, and Persians. 
BeU. Alezander Graham. (1847-1922), l)om in 

migrated to Canada in 1870 and to 
to Boston, mainly to teachera of 
the d^f, Ist^ becoming an American citizen. 
In 1876 exhibited an invention which was 
d^eloT^d into the telephone. Invented the 
photophone, and de^'oted much attention to 
of deaf-mutes. 

**®'*»ret I^wQiian, C.B.B. (1868- 
1926), the uncrowned Queen of Arabia." was 
a famoua traveUcr in the East, especiaUy in 

BMlarny, Mwart ATnerietui JonnalM 

*?** ButliOT of Lootiyw Haekvmd, a ntopian 
novel m which be foretells of many Ganges 
have since come to pass. 

family of Venetian painters of 
the Early EenaJswnce: Jacopo (c. 1400-70) and 
!S" 9?^/! <M2»-I607), wbon worka 
(National 

GaMw). ^ Olon^ (e. 142»-i6l«). tbe moat 
topoTtent painter of tbe 16th cent., brotber-in- 
Mantecna. and teacher of Giorgione and 


NoSflSlnWir^ curia, tbe ms B^VtoeMjao ,mi-S6). ItMto operatic 


B .^-TbB Teiiara l>le» (S7»-785).amonkof«r«ar. 


nnMilx ct-ii " op«Ui>lC COm- 

StofiF, the eon Of an organist, 
reeled^ were much admired 
airf he i^oyed sucoeesea 






Tht Path to 
Ootrtfeiiorp Tala, and 
Ww«^d itndleB of Dantw, Bobendem and 

img-lMS), lUllan 


A Mingled CMms, 


settled hi Bng^ it the 

aS^o¥to He turned his 

aifcenuon to hydraulic experiinentii, and wBrit 
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to Egypt idth a Tlew to getting the Gorem* 
ment to sanction a soheme for raising the water 
oftheNlle. He was then attracted to the study 
of Egyptian antiquities. 

Benedict, St. (c.i80 - C.54S), b. at Nursla near 
Bpoleto, in Umbria; founded twelve monas- 
teries. and the Order of Benedictine Monks, at 
Monte Casslno. near Naples. Here he wrote his 
celebrated Kule, a unique document of wide 
application. (See M o nastidim, dSO). 

Benes, Dr. Eduard (1884^1948). Csechoslovak 
statesman; co-founder with Thomas Masaryk of 
the Csech Bepublic; Foreign Minister. 1918-86, 
and President 1985-88 and 1940-48. An all- 
party ministry was overthrown by a ooimnnnist 
coup d'dot in February 1948, and Benes. in 
foiling health, resigned the Presidency in June, 
dying in September. 

Benavente y MartineB, Jadnto (186A-1954). one of 
the greatest of Spanish dramatists. Author of 
Lok Inten»e$ Creadoi and other fomous plays. 
Nobel Prisewinner, 1922. 

Ben-Qurion, David (b. 1886), Zionist leader, 
prominently connected with the Labour move- 
ment in Palestine In between the world wars. 
Prime Minister of Israel. 1948-63. 

Bennett, Enoch Arnold (1807-1981). author and 
Journalist. His stories of the Pottery Towns, 
where he was brought up. are of high merit. 
The Old Wives* Tales, OUnthantfer, and Hilda 
Lessways are among his most successful novels. 
He also wrote plays, including MUestones, The 
Great Adventure, and Mr. Prohatk. 

Bennett, James Gordon (1841-1918), proprietor 
of the Hew York Herald, and a famous yachts- 
man and motorist. He sent out Stanley on the 
expedition which resulted in the finding of 
Livingstone. 

Bennett, Sir William Stemdale (1810-1875), 
English composer best known for his oratorio 
The Woman of Samaria. Schumann pro- 
nounced him to be ** a thorough Englishman, 
a glorious artist, and a beautiful and poetto 
soul.** 

Bentbam, Jeremy (1748-1882), the founder of the 
school of political philosophy, the tenets of 
which were extended by John Stuart MiUL 
His works on Govemmeni, Usury, and The 
Principles of Morals and Polities, expound the 
Utilitarian system with great lucidity. 

Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), an eminent classical 
scholar and critic, for long Master of Trinity 
Cktllege, ClSambridge. He was a formidable 
controversialist and did pioneer work in textual 
criticism. 

Bens, Karl (1844-1929), German engineer whose 
motor car produced in 1885 was one of the first 
to be driven by an internal-combustion engine. 

Bdranger, Jean Pierre de (1789-1857), was the 
most popular song writer that France has pro- 
duced. His songs were often written to serve 
some passing political purpose, and were lU' 
variably in harmony with popular sentiment. 

Bereslord, William Gair BeresloM, Viscount (1768- 
1854). British General. Participated in capture 
of Gape Colony and of Buenos Aires. Re- 
organised Portuguese Army. Master-General 
of Ordnance in Wellington administration. 

Berg, Alban (1885-193r>). Austrian composer 
whose best known work is the three-act opera 
Woexeek, based upon a drama by BQchner (q.v.), 
which has become a modem classic. (B16(2). 

Bergson, Henri Louis (1859-1941). French philo- 
sopher, exponent of the theory of vitalism and 
the life force. Member of French Academy, 
1941; Nobel Prise for Literature, 1927. Author 
of Matter and Memory (1896) and OreaHve 
EwjtuHon (1907). 

Bdriot, Ghariss Augusts de (1802-70), Beigian 
violinist, whose first wife was the great cmeratio 
contralto Malibran. His son Gbartes Wlltrid de 
Bdriot (1838-1914) was a fine pianist and the 
teacher of Ravel. 

Berkeley, George, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne (1685- 
1753), the pr<mounder of the philosophy that the 
only things that are real are our ideas of what 
is presented to our senses. In support of this 
philoeophy he wrote several works of great 
Ingenuity of argument, chief amongst them 
bei^ his Aldphron, or the Minute Philosopher. 

BerUn, Irving (b. 1888), American oomposer of 
popular songs, and the pioneer of both rag- 
time and Jhas music; his songs including AtaC' 


tmder*s Rathtime Band, Always, What*U I M 
were the beginning of popular iass. 

Berlin, Sir Isaiah, C.B.E.. MA. (O»09). British 
University teacher, b. Riga: Chichele Professor 
of Social and Political Theory at Oxford since 
1957. His works Include Kand Marx (1948). 
The Hedythoo and the Fox (1958). The Aye of 
Enliyhtenmenl (1956). His series of lectures on 
Some Sources of Romontieim, broadcast 1966-7 
were much enjoyed. 

BerUoz, (Louis) Hector (1808-69). oomposer. bom 
in S.E. France, the son of a country doctor: 
eccentric, highly-endowed, he was the greatest 
figure in the French romantic movement. His 
outstanding dramatic works are lia Damnation 
de Fanst and the fiomfo el JuUeUe symphony. 
His first wife was an Irish actress. Harriet 
Smithson, for whom he formed a rcnnaatlo 
attachment while she was appearing in Shake- 
spearean parts in Rome. 

Bemadotte, Count Folks (1895-1948). nephew of 
King Gustav V. of Sweden: active in Swedish 
Red Cross: intermediary through whom 
Himmler attempted to capitulate in 1945: 
U.N. mediator in Palestine In 1947: assas- 
sinated by Jewish terrorists. 

Bemadotte, Jean Baptiste (1764-1844). was a 
French commander of great distinction who 
served under Napoleon, and In 1810 was chosen 
heir to the throne of Sweden. In 1818 he sno- 
ceeded as CSiarleB KIV.. and was a capable ruler. 

Bernal, John Desmond, M.A.. F.R.S. (b. 3901). 
Professor of Physics. Birkbeck Coll^ since 
1938. Author of Science in Historv, The 
Physical Basis of Life, The Origin of life, and 
of many other works on sdentifle and social 
subjects, notably crystallography, poison gases, 
and post-war housing. 

Bernard ol Menthon (928-1008), patron saint of 
mountaineers. Founded the alpine hospices of 
Saint Bernard on the femous Great Saint Ber- 
nard Pass between Swltxerland and Italy. 

Bernard, Saint, ol (fiairvanx (e. 1090-1158), famous 
French abbot of the monastery of Caairvaux 
whose sermons and letters bad very great 
influence in Western Europe. 

Bernhardt, Sarah (1845-1928), the most renowned 
tragedienne of her time. Became a member 
of the ComCdie FrancaiBe after the Siege of 
Paris, and ^ thereafter occupied a specially 
prominent position as an actress. Her first 
performance in London was in 1879. Among 
her most conspicuous sacoesses ore Thiodora, 
FMora, and La Tosco, while she also appeared 
as Hamlet with distinction. 

Berthelot, MarcelUn Pienre Eugtae (1827-1907), 
French chemist and politician, and the first to 
produce organic compounds synthetically. 

Beraellus, Jfins Jakob (1779-1848). Swedidi dhe- 
mlst. whose researches laid the foundations for 
modem chemical sdenoe. He devised the sya- 
tem of chemical symbols in use today and 
discovered several elements. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry, F.RB. (1818-1898), fiMoious 
for his invention of the well-known process of 
converting cast-iron direct into steeL His 
invention entirely levolutioniaed tied manufeo* 
ture, greatly reducing the cost of production and 
making it possible to utilise steel In many dlxeo- 
tions where previously iron only had been used. 

Be^W Bt Bon. Aneorin, MJ*. (1897-1960). 
British socialist TOliticlan of remarkable genius; 
architect of the National Health Service whfeh 
came into operation in 1948. M.P. for Ebbw 
Vale. 1929-60; Min. of Health. 1945-51; Blin. 
of Labour, Jan.-Apr. 1961. 

Beveridge, Lord, K.CJB. (1879-1968). British econo- 
mist. Director of the London School of Eoono- 
mloB. 1919-87, and Master of University College, 
Oxford. 1987-44. Drew up the Beveridge Plan, 
published In 1942, which formed the bssisM 
the present Health and Insurance Schemes. 

Bevln, Bt Hon. Ernest JHJP. (1881-1951), Secy, of 
State for Foreign Affairs 1945-51: Minister of 
Labour and National Bervloe. 1940-45. A 
Brlttsb Trade Union Leader who became pro- 
minently associated with the Dockers Umoii, 
of which be wae Assistant General Secretary 
and of the Transport and General Warkeia 
Union of which he was still General Secretary 
when he entered the Coalition Government ae 
Minister of Labour. He wae Ghainnan of ttie 
General OounoU of Ttadea Union Qosmom, 1937, 
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Bitibat, Marla Francois Xavier (1771-1802). Francb 
physiologist and snat^omlst whose study of 
tissues found^ modem histology, fils theory 
was that life to ** the sum of the foroas that re- 

BlSSe,Joto (1615-62). the first EwWsh Unitwrl^. 
He was fined, imprisoned and ban^M for his 
publications attacking the Holy ttWty. Un- 
der a general Act of Oblivion in 1652 he resumed 
his teachings, which led to fiirther Imprison- 
ment. and as a result he died ^ fever. 

Binyon, (Robert) Laurence. G.fi. (1860-1043). 
English poet, art critic, and authority on 
Oriental art. keeper of prints and drawings at 
the British Museum. 

Birch, (Samuel John) Lamoma. R.A. (1860-1066). 
English landscape painter in oils and water- 
colours. well known for his charming Ooralsh 
landscapes and sea studies. His pictures are 
hung in all the principal galleries of England. 

Birkbeok, George (1770-1841). physician, phil- 
anthropist, and philosopher. A Yorkshireman 
who settled in London in 1804, and l)ecame the 
chief founder of Mechanics* Institutes. 

Birkenhead. 1st Bari ol. P.C.. O.C.S.I. (1872- 
1030), Sec. for India. 1024-1028. Lord C3ian- 
cellor. 1010-1022. Attomey-Oeneral 1015 to 
1010. M.P. for the Walton Divn. of Liverpool 
fh>m 1006 to 1018. and West Derby Dlvn. 
thereof from Deo. 1018 to Jan. 1. 1010. 

Birkett, Ist Baron (William) Norman, Q.C. (1883- 
1062), great EngUsli advocate: Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 1050-7: Judge King's Bench Div. 
1041-60: British Mem. (Deputy) Int. Mil. 
Tribunal at Nurerntm 1045-46: M.P. (L.) for 
East Nottingham. 1023-24 and 1020-31. 

Bishop. Sir Henry Rowley (1786-1865). composer 
of many popular baUad operas and songs. 
Maid Marian, Ouv Mannerino and 27ie MiU«r 
and his Men, are his best-known operas. He 
was also a very sucoessfhl glee-writer, and was 
the composer of Home, Sweet Home, Was the 
first musician to be knighted in 1842. 

Bismarck. Otto Eduard Leopold von. Prince Bis- 
marck. Duke of Lauenburg (1816-08), Prusso- 
Gennan statesman, chief architect of the 
German empire. Of Junker family he began 
bis diplomatic career in 1851 when he was 
appointed Prussian member of the revived 
German Diet of Frankflirt. Prussian ambas- 
sador at 8t. Petersburg (1850-62), where he 
gained the confidence of the new Tsar (Alex- 
ander ID. and at Paris (1802), where he had the 
opportunity of studying Napoleon III. Re- 
called to Germany by William I to bead his 
government, from which time dates the auto- 
cratic rule which was ultimately to prove so 
disastrous for Germany and the world. Tliere 
followed the events which led to the victory 
over Austria in 1806. the humiliation of France 
in 1871 culminating in William I being pro- 
claimed emperor of Germany at Versailles. 
From 1871 until tbe death of William I in 1888 
the rule of the '* Iron chancellor ** dominated 
Europe and German domestic affairs. A 
straggle for supremacy developed between 
Bismarck and William II which ended (1890) 
In tbe ** old pilot " being dropped, to use a figure 
of speech made memorable by one of Tennlel's 
cartoons. Bismarck retired to bis country 
estates to spend the rest of his life in criticism 
of the emperor. 

Bisst, Georges (1838-76). properly Alexandre 
Ctear Ltopold, French composer who gave the 
operatic stage several operas full of charming 
melody and whose immortal Carmen from tbe 
rtory by M^rim4e was his greatest aclMevement. 
fie died too young to enjoy popularity. 

Bjfinisoa, Bjfimstjerna (1832-1910). the Nor. 
wegian poet, dramatist, and novelist, is one of 
the great names in modem European literature, 
his poems, plays, and stoiios being mark^ by 
a strong inteUeotuailty and a rich im^na- 
tion. 

Bl^ Josa^ (1728-99). Scottish chemist. Prof, 
of anatomy at Glasgow (1766-60) and of tnedl- 
0 ^ and ^emistcy at Edinborgh (1760). 

^ 


Profbssor Emeritus and Senior Research Fellow 
of Imperial GoUege. London: one of labour 
Government’s senloT scientific advisers. 
Worked with Rutherford at Cavendish Labora- 
tory and his work on nuclear and cosmic ray 
phj^cB gained him a Nobel IUse in 1048. His 
studies also Include operational research and 
magnetism. Author of MUUary and Political 
Consequences of Atomic Enerov (1048). Pres. 
British Association, 1967: Pres. Royal Society. 
1066. 

Biaokmore. Richard Doddridge (1825-1900). a 
novelist who In 1860 made a great reputation 
with hls romantic story of Loma JDoone, 

Blaokstone, Sir WUliam (1723-1780). was a Justice 
of the Oourt of Common Pleas, fils great work. 
ComrnenJUKries on the Laws of England, became 
one of the British classiGs. 

Blackwood, Algernon, C.B.I}. (1869-1061). British 
author. As a young man. fimned in Canada 
and worked on New York newspapers. Then, 
from 1906. produced a Steady flow of books, 
plays, and short stories of high quality. 

Blair, Robert (1600-1746), a noted Scottish poet, 
whose poem. The Grave, entitles him to a place 
in all collections of British poetry. 

Blake, Robert (1509-1667). Parliamentary general 
and an admiral in the Cromwellian navy in the 
Dutch and Spanish wars. 

Blake, William (1757-1827), painter, poet, and 
mystic, whose Songs of Innocence and scriptural 
drawings reveal an intense spirituality, fie 
was a highly independent and original thinker 
and has )»een called '* the great teacher of the 
modem western world.” 

Blsnd-Sntt^ Sir John, Bt., M.D. (1865-1936). an 
eminent surgeon, whose association with the 
Middlesex Hospital is conunemorated by the 
Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology. 

Blasoo-Ibdftex, Viconte (1867-1928), a Spanish 
man of letters who wrote The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and other novels which made 
him world-famous. 

B16riot, Loads (1872-1036). French airman; the 
first to fly the English Channel from Calais to 
Dover. July 25. 1909. 

Bligh. William (1754-1817). British sailor who bad 
a noted career as a brave and able officer but 
who is chiefly remembered for the mutiny in 
1789 on his ship The Bounty on a breadfruit 
expedition from Tahiti to the West Indies. In 
1776 he had sailed with Cook as master of tbe 
Resolution. As Governor of New South Wales 
(1806) he fought to suppress the rum trafldo. 
Promoted vice-admiral in 1814. 

Blind. Kul (1826-1907). was a native of Mann- 
heim. and in 1847 associated bbnself with the 
German revolutionary movement, but was 
arrested and imprisoned. Gaining his liberty, 
be resided In Brussels for a time, and afterwards 
settled in London, remaining in close touch 
with men like Blaadni and Louis Blanc, and 
by pen and speech constantly advocating 
political fireedom. 

Bliss, Sir Arthur (b. 1891). EngUkh compoeer. 
succeeded Sir Arnold Bax as Master of the 
Queen’s Musick in 1963. Hls best known works 
are tbe Colour Symphony (1922), Morning Heroes 
(1930) and bis ballet Ohed^mte (1987). Mue. 
Dir. B.B.C.. 1941-44. 

Blod^ Emeat (1880-1950). composer, whose music 
te charac^ised by its Jewish and oriental 
tboim He was bom in Geneva. Switserland. 
and became a naturalised American citizen. 

Blomfleld, Sir Reginald. E.A.. M.A.. FRJL. (1866- 
104|): was a prominent arohiteet, designer of 

^.gaMens and country houses. 

Blo^i^ Charles (Jean Francois Giavelet) (1824- 
1897). a famous French rope performer, who 

■.S'?®®** 0® ® tfeht-rope 

Fii^-Harshal Gebhard Lebereebt von 
(174^1810). was the famous Prnssian com- 
mander who. after a long and bthUani milttary 
oaiMr. joii^ forces with Wellington in the 
fii^ ompalm against Napoleon, and materially 
bdped to great victory of Waterloo by 

^^sdvaneing to Wellington’s support. 

statesman and architect 
of French eocialism. Led a *• popular fhmt 
government in 1936 and a ** oan^alw ** govern* 
mwt for a brief period 

Dftttas 1840H16 was 
interned in Germany. ' ' 
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BhondcQ, Edmund CSharlM (b. 1896). EngUsh poet 
and critic; Prof, of Eng. Lit. at Tokyo Unlv., 
1024^7; Fellow and Tutor Eng. Lit.. Merton 
College. Oxford. 1981-48: Prof, of EngUsb, 
Hong Kong Unlv.. 1953-64. Succeeded 
Kobert Graves as Prof, of Poetry at Oxford. 1966. 
Blunt, Wilfred Scawen (1840-1922). English poet 
and political writer who after retiring from the 
diplomatic service (1868-70) championed 
Egyptian, Indian, and Irish independence; 
imprlsoncM in 1888 for activities in the Iriedi 
Ijand League. His Becrdi Historv of tht Enoli^ 
Occftpation of Egypt (1907) aroused much 
controversy. He married a granddaughter of 
Lord Byron. 

Boadicea, aueen of the Iceni (of Norfolk). «Jso 
called Boudlcca. She raised an army a^nst 
and defeated the Boman invaders, but was 
afterwards vanquished by Suetonius and 
committed suicide in 62. 

Boocacolo, aiovanni (1813-1375). an Italian 
author who has often been called the father of 
the novel He had a lively imagination and a 
graoehil style, and his famous Deeameron — 
condemned by two Popes and by the Council of 
Trent — ^has been a fount of inspiration to poets 
and story-tellers from Shakespeare to Keats. 
Boooberini, Luigi (1743-1805). Italian composer, 
contemporary of Haydn, who first gained fame 
as a ’cellist. Settled In Madrid in 1769 as com- 
poser to the Chapel of the Infante, which 
position he held until 1786. Was appointed 
composer to the Court of Frederick William 11. 
of Prussia, but returned to Spain in 1797. and 
died in poverty in Madrid. 

Bode. Johann Elert (1747-1826). German astrono- 
mer remembered mainly for his law (known 
as Bode*8 Law) for the calculation of the relr 
tive distances of the planets from the mm. 
Bodhm. Sir Joseph Edgar. Bt. R.A. (1834-90). 
British sculptor. Executed several famous 
monuments and statues including that of 
Chrlyle on the Chelsea Embankment, the 
monument to Dean Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey. Darwin In the Natural History Museum, 
Kensington, and the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Comer. 

Bohr. Niels Henrik David (1885-1962). Danish 
nuclear physicist whose researches into the 
structure of the atom gave him great authority 
In the world of theoretical physios. With 
Rutherford he applied the quantum theory to 
the study of atomic processes. Awarded Nobel 
Prize for Physics, 1922. 

Boisldieo, Francois Adrlsn (1775-1884). French 
Gompoeer whose masterpiece. La Dame Blanche, 
was published to 1825. Compoaed many works 
in collaboration with Cherubini and Mehul. 
Succeeded Mehul as Professor of Composition 
at the Conservatoire. Paris, in 1817. 
Bollean-Deii^danx, Nicolas (1686-1711). literary 
critic and French poet who was contemporary 
with MoU9re. Racine, and La Fontaine. He 
wrote many classical imltatlonB and is funous 
for his Saiiree, 

Bolto, Ar^ (1842-1918), Italian poet and com- 
poser. He wrote the libretti of (Hdio and 
Faletaff for Verdi, and for bia own operas of 
Mefiatofele and many others. 

Boleyn, Anne (1507-36). queen of Henry VHl and 
mother of (jueen Elizabeth. Origimtlly maid- 
in-waiting to Catharine of Aragon and her suc- 
ceBBor when Catharine's marriage was annulled. 
She failed to produce a male heir and was be- 
hfiaded on a charge of adultery. 

Bolivar, Slrndn (1783-1830). South American 
revolutlonlBt, b. (Jaracas, called the Liberator; 
today revered as the greatest of Latin American 
bRoes; with some British aid Heed N.W. South 
America from Spain, foimding Grand Colombia 
(now Venezuela, Colombia. Panama, Ecuador); 
died poor, of tuberculosis, in Coiombiak alter 
VenezuelB had left the Union. 

Bonavantnnu St (1221-1274), a Franolaoan monk 
of great learning and piety, and a leading Schoed- 
man. He waa called ** the Seraphic Doctor." 
BoodllOUL Bt Hon. ttanaiet Onoe. C.H. (1878- 
1963)7Min. of Labour. 1929-31. Represented 
Kortbampton. 1028-24. WaUsend, 1926-81. 
_ Ftiat woman member of a BittUh OaUnet. 
Bona, Hr Hnirhoad (1876-1958). Soottiah artist. 
fitmoiiB for his diawhigs and etchings of aiuhJ- 
teotttial suhieots. BxosUed in dry-point and 
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drawings of Intricate scaffolding. His son 
Stephen Bone, painter and critic, died in 1068 at 
the age of 63. 

Bonhenr, Bosa (1822-1899), a native of Bordeaux, 
and one of the most noted animal painters of 
the 19th century. 

Boniface, 6t ^e. 676-754). a Benedictine monk, 
native of Devon, original name Wynfrith. Sent 
by Pope Gregory II. on missionary work in Ger- 
many; appc>inted archbishop of Mainz. 746. 
Attacked and killed with over 50 compaDlons by 
pagans in Friesland 

Bonnard. Pierre (1867-1047). French painter of 
landscapes, still-lifes, and nudes, a great 
colourist and skilled draughtsman, acclaimed as 
one of the greatest painters of the century. 
Exhibition at the Roi^ Academy. 1066. 

Bootti. Edwin (1838-08), American Shakespearean 
actor, son of Junius Brutus Booth, the English 
tragedian, and brother of John Wilkes Booth, 
who assassinated President Ltncnln. 

Booth. William (1829-1912), founder and first 
g^eral of the Salvation Army. b. Nottingham. 
Be entered the Methodist New Connexion and 
was Horn the first interested in evangelical work. 
In 1865. with the help of his wife, Catherine 
Booth, he began mission work in the East End 
of London which led to the creation in 1878 of 
the Salvation Army on military lines His zeal 
and organising ability developed it into a great 
religious military ori^sation with branches in 
many parts of the world. His eon Bnunwell 
(d. 1925) and his daughter Evangeline were 
among his successors. See aho J88. 

Borgia, Csesar (1476-1507). the masterfol and 
unscrupulous son of Pope Alexander VI.. who 
paved his way to power by the murder of those 
who stood In bis way. and aided by Louis XII. of 
France, became ruler of Romagna the Marches, 
and Umbria. Pope Julius II. banidied him 
from Rome, and he was imprisoned in Spain, 
but escaped to find a soldier's death in the Anny 
of Navarre in the invasion of Castile. 

Borodin, Alexander Porlyrievlch (1834-S7). Russian 
composer who was a professor of chemistry and 
founded a school of medicine for women. In a 
busy professional life he wrote two sympbonleB, 
three string quartets, the symphonic sketch In 
the Steppes of Central Jeia, some beautifol songs, 
piano music, and the omra Prince Igor, left 
unfinished at his death but completed by bis 
friends Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazunov. 

Borrow. George Henry (1808-81). English author, 
for many years agent for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; in the comrse of his wanderings 
studied gypsy life and wrote of bis experiences 
in Lavengro, Romany Rye, Bible in Spain, 

Bose, Snbhas Chandra (1897-1945). Indian 
nationaUst leader; killed In aeroplane craali. 

Bosw^ James (1740-1795). made WnuMif famm 
by writing The Life of Dr. Johnoon, spending 
some years in close intimacy with the great 
lexloogzapber. and producing what Is probably 
the finest biography in the language. His own 
ioumals and letters, collected togettier by.Tale 
Unlvenity and publiabed in 1949 as The JBoa- 
locB Papers, are among the greatest Uterary 
collections ever assembled. 

Bc^a, General the Bt Hon. Louis (1862-1919), 
the Boer general who succeeded Joabert in 
command of the Transvaal foroes in the Boer 
War 1899-1902. On parliamentary govern- 
ment being granted to the l^nnsvaal in 1907 he 
became the first Prime Minister, and attended 
the Imperial ConfeTenoe In Emdand the same 
year. In 1910 made first Premier of the South 
African Unioa. After the outbreak of war with 
Geroiany took the field at the head of a Union 
force and, in addition to putting down a rebel 
movement engineered by Germany, conquered 
a large portion of German African Territory. 

Bottesbit, Olorennl (1821-89), ItaUan double-bM 
player, also famous as an opera oonduotor and 
composer. 

Bottloelli, Sandro (e. 1444-1510). Italian painter 
and diadple of Savonarola, the demoorat. Pro- 
duced many notable picturea. and asNsted in the 
decofatlon of the Blstine Qiapel. Hia iUuatra* 
tioDB to Dante's XHeinc OomeMt oie worid- 

Bottoin&. Hontio (1860-1988L pdatidan. 
iouniauBt. financier, and for maiuf yeaii one 
of the moat notorious chaiaotemm England. 
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A InliUuit Bpeato, he was twice Ml*, for South 
Baofaiej. Altogether 2e0 petitions in bank- 
mptoy were presented against him. mostlr 
withoQt effect: be was oonstantlj in the law 
ooorts. defendmg himself with akUAil audaoltF 
m ^fmhuA fiunous K.Cjk MllUons of pounds 
paaMd through his hands, much of it obtai^ 

serving seven jrears* penal servitude for fraud. 

Botvin^ Mikhail (b. 1911). Busslan chess plaver: 
world champion 1948>67. 1958-60. 1961-63. 
Betlied 1966. 

Bongbton. Rutland (1878-1960). Engllsih composer 
who has also written on the history and philo- 
sophy of music. His opera The Immortal Hour 
liM ^ov^ great success. 

Remit, Sfr Adrian C.. Kt,. M.A.. D.Mus.. F.R.C.M. 
(b. 1889). PreBldent London PhiUuirmonic 
Orchestra. 1965; and Its chief conductor. 1950- 
57; conductor of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. 1980-50. and Musical Director 

^ B.B.C.. 1980-42. 

Rowdier. Thomas (1764-1825). a pious English 
physician, who issued expurgated editions of 
Shakespeare and Gibbon. eUminattng aU 
expreeMons offensive to good taste. Bence the 

_ term “ bowdlerise.'* 

Boyce. William (1710-79). famous London organ- 
ist, composer of church music, songs and 
^tatas. and master of the orchestra of George 

Bo^ John, Ist Baron. C.H., P.R.8.. M.D.. 
D.Sc. (b. 1880). scientist, fiumer and nutritional 
expert. Prof, of Agriculture. Aberdeen Uni- 
Director-General. World 
Food and Agricultural Organisation. 1946-48. 
gano^ OF Glasgow Univ. 1946. Nobel 
reaoe frise. 1049. 

®®*^l** *'•^•8. (1627-1691). English 

gieotlrt who with Robert Hooke laid the 
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friend of the Schumanns. His life was devoted 
tomusio; he never married. 

Braille. Louis (1809-62). French educationist, who 
as teacher of the blind, perfhoted his system a 
reading and writing for the blind. As the result 
of an accident when he was three years old he 
was himself blind. 

nmaalL Joseph (1749-1814), a Torkshlreman 
who devoted himself to invention, introduce 
numerous mechanical Improvements, including 
the hydrostatic press, a liquid-pumping 


a^ Pbysi^ He established « Boyle's law.^* 
which states t^t the volume of a gas varies 
inveraelv as the pressure upon ft, provided 
temperature be constant. 

Army Omar N. (b. 1898). 
2?*W*®**®^ soldier who was appoin- 

ted cha irman of tlm Joint CShleft of Staff to rao- 
cession to G^ Elsenhower to 1949. Gom- 

Bragg. Sir Wm. (Henry), O.M.. K B E F R s 
® brilliant wien- 
. Wm piR^ 

lerianProf. 


hoo nyaruBUMiHi pieeB. a uqoia-pumpmg 
apparatus, a most ingenious series of safety 
looks, and bank-note printing machtoee. 

Brampton. Lot(L P.C. (1817-1907). long known to 
the public as Sir Henry Hawktos. Was famous 
as an advocate, and took part to many cele- 
brated cases, todudlng the Tichbome trial. His 
Reminieeeneee, published to 1904. was one of the 
books of the year. 

Br^es. Oeorg Morris Cphen (1842-1927). Danish 
literary critic who exetted a vitalisW 
on literature and art. 

BJt.. BJ.E. (1M7-198W, 
artM of Wetah eztntcUan bom at BniiKa: flnS 
worked for William Morris making cartoons for 
textiles. He was regarded as the greatest 
mural artist and etcher of his day. 

Breakspear, Nicholas. See Adrian IV. 

Brecht, Bertold (1808-1959). German dramatist 
and p(^. whose cynical and satiricid works are 
cha^teristlc of the period between the two 
world wars. He left Oennany to 1938 for 
Russia, went to the United States to 1941, and 
returned to B. Germany after the war. His 
pla^ include Die Dreigroechenoper (with muslo 
by Kurt Weill). See also Section I. 

Brennan, Louis. C.B. (1863-1982). sucoessfra 
tove^OT. born to Ireland. Paid £120.000 by 
the British Government for his gyro-directed 
torpedo; also the inventor of a mono-rail 
l^motive on the gyroscope principle 

Andtto 189»-I96e). Prench poet, founder 
Of the surreaUst literary movement in France 
and a close friend of ApoUiualre. 

“'•“•S (17B1-1M8). 

Scottish physidst. a great experimenter and a 
^ researches Into 
the pola^Uon of light; Invented the kaleido- 
Helped to found the British Aseociatlon 
for the Advancement of Science. 

succeeded 

0*5*?^?*™**®.*^®^ Secretary of the 

of the U.8.S.R. 

onoges. Edward. Ist Baron. R o o r* n 

RririXP * * son of Bob& 

*0 the Treaty 

and Hea(^ ai^ Service, 1945-56. Secretary 
tn the Cabinet. 1988—46. Chanc. Reading 
Unlv.,j969. Chairman British OounclL^^ 

‘ wasPoet 


President of the Royal SodetviMsSm**'*®* Pi**tohed several volumee of 

nuw. displaying refined fancy and 

a brwd philoeophio spirit. His Testanini of 


x'ranawK ok me iloyal Society. 1986-40 

M.C.. 


ouuoa wiin ms fa-tiww lai]. Wm n 

Brm) the 1915 Nobel Prtoe for research woA the'imir *“® pegmning or 

STStematic observations of the sdenttote of the day. 

and comniidMi fMKiM. WWMB BiWtej^JaBUM, (joseud^ym of Oebome Henry 

M.p. (1888-19W). 
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tetesraph engineer, who after enperlntending 
the laying of telegraph lines in many parts of 
Great Britain organised the Atlantic Telegraph- 
Oompany (1866). and ae £ngineer*in-chief super- 
Tlsed the laying of the first Atlantic Gable (1868). 

Bright. Rt. Hon. John (181W889), a famons 
Badlcal Quaker statesman and orator, one of 
the chief promoterB of the Beform movement 
which led to the Introduction of Free Trade. 

Britten. Edward Beniamin. O.M.. CJS. (b. 1618). 
English oomposer of a variety of music, inciud- 
Ing song cycles, chamber music, choral works, 
and the operas The Save of Lucrozta, Peter 
Orimee, Albert Herring, Bitty Budd, The Turn of 
ttie Screw ajid A MidtummerNighPe Dream, His 
great War Beouiem was first heard at the con- 
secration of the new Coventry cathedral In 1662. 
Closely associated with the Aldebuish Festival. 
See Section E. 

Broca. Pierre Paul (1824-60). French pathologist, 
anthropologist, and a pioneer in neuro-surgery. 
He localised the seat of speech in the brain in 
the convolution named after him and originated 
methods for measuring brain and skull ratios. 

Brock. Sir Thomas. K.aB.. BJL, (1847-1922). 
pupil of Foley, achieved a high reputation as a 
sculptor. The Queen Victoria Memorial in front 
of Buckingham Palace Is hia work. 

Brogan. Denis William. M.A. (b. 1900). Prof, of 
Political Sdenoe at Cambridge. An authority 
on France. America, and Britain, and his 
works include The Devetojment of Modem 
France, Folitiee and Laiw in the United Slates, 
and The English People, 

Broglie. French noble family of Piedmontese origin 
who settled in France In the 17th cent. Victor 
Maurice, comte de Broglie (1671-1745) was 
manhal of France and fought in the wars of 
liOiiis XIV. Louis Victor, prince de Br^lie (b. 
1802) and Maurice, due de Broglie (1876-1060) 
the eminent French physicists are grandsons. 

Brontd. Charlotte (1816-1865). one of the most 
gifted novelists of the 10th century. Her Jane 
Byre, published in 1847. attracted universal 
notice, and her other novels. Shirley, YUXAtte, 
and The Profeaaar, are all marked by the force 
of strong genius. Her steteis. Emily (1818-48) 
and Anne (1820-40). also wrote novels and 
poems. Emily's FFtilhering HeU/hta and some of 
her verse showing exceptional power. 

Brookehorough. Basil Stanlake Brooke, Ist Vis- 
count. G.B.E.. M.G. (b. 1888). Prime Minister oS 
Northern Ireland 1943-63. An Dlster Unionist. 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1016). a British poet who 
died during the first world war. whose works, 
though few, showed great promise and include 
the poems QrardcheeUr and If I Shmdd Die, 

Brougham. Lord, P.C.. F.B.S. (1778-1868), one 
of the chief legal luminaries of the 10th 
century, who made a great name by defending 
Queen Caroline against George IV. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten. K.B.E. (1880-1948). 
together with Sir John Alcock (d. 1919) in 1919 
made the first transatlantic flight, croBBtng from 
Newfoundland to Ireland in 16 hr. 12 min. 

Brown, John, “of Ossawatomie ** (1800-1869), 
the hero of Harper's Ferry, whose action in 
Inciting certain negro slaves to rebel in 1860 
struck the note of alarm which resulted in the 
C^vil War. His attempt to take the Arsenal 
at Harper's Ferry was defeated, and he was 
hanged, being afterwards regarded as a martyr 
by the Abolitionists. 

Browne, Charles Farrer (Artemus Ward) (1834- 
1867). was one of the most whimsical and 
entertaining humorists America has produced. 
In addition to his books he wrote and delivered 
exceedingly funny lectures, and was making an 
English tour with them when he was seised with 
a fatal Uloess, dying at Southampton. 

Browne, Hablot Knight (1816-1882), best known as 
**Phia.** the illustrator of Dickens's novels, 
from the Pkkwiek p^od down to Little DorriL 

Brofhie, Sir Thomas (1606-82), author of Bettgio 
Mediei, was a London physician and anttauary. 

Browning, BUaabeth Beatm (1806-1861). English 
poet, wife of Robert Browning. She was an 
astonishingly brilliant <fiiild. reading Homer at 
the age of eight. While saddling her pdny she 
injured herself and on her father's orders spent 
her youth lying on her back in her room, study* 
ing and writing. Her meeting with Browning 
brought a remarkable recovery. In the autumn 


of 1846 they were secretly married and went to 
live in FlQrence. Although now regarded aa a 
comparatively minor poet ahe was more read 
than her husband in their lifetime. Beet known 
poems are “ Oy of the Chiidren Moeteftom 
the Portuguese (her own love story) nil Aurora 
Leigh, a novel in verse. 

BrowDing, Robert (1812-1889). English poet, eon 
of artistio and cultured parents, whose money 
enabled him to travel and write poetry. Hie 
earlier poems and plays, though marked by 
singular insight and power, were fu from 
popular, mainly because of a aomewliat obscure 
and Involved style. His Strafford and The Blot 
on the *8eukheon were both produced by Mao- 
ready. and attained some measure of sta^ suc- 
cess. After the death of his wife he returned to 
England and wrote some of his finest work 
including DramHe Peteonae and The Bfng and 
the Book, He died In Venice. 

Bruce. Robert (1274-1829), took part with Sir 
William Wallah (c.v.) to the revolt against 
Edward I., later leading the popular cause. 
Achieved one victory after another, until at 
Bannockburn be overthrew the Engikh anny 
and ultimately secured Scottish independence. 
Be reigned twenty-two years as King Robert L 

Broeh. Max (1838-1920). German composer and 
conductor, best known for his O minor violin 
concerto. 

Bruckner, Anton (1824-96). Austrian oomposer 
and organist. He wrote ntoe symphonies, 
much religious music, including a Te Derm for 
chorus and orchestra, and a string Quintet. 

Bmmmell, George Bryan (1778-1840). “Beau 
Brummen," the fashion leader to English Society 
when George IV. was Prince of Wales; was a 
bon vivont and gamester whose excesses involved 
him to imprisonment and ultimate imbedUty. 

Bnind, Isambard Kingdom (1806-1869). a 
prominent engineer who constructed the more 
difficult portions of the Great Western Rafiwaya. 
and many other important works. He also 
achieved eminence aa a designer of steamshtoSL 

Brunei, Sir Mark Isambard (1769 — ^1849), father 
of the last-named, and constructor of the 
Thames tunnel, finished to 1843. 

BmneUeschl. FiUppo (1877-1446). Italian arch!- 
tect. bora to Florence, pioneer of Renaiasanoe 
architecture, adapting the ideals of the Roman 
or classic period to the condltlonB of his own day. 
Many examples of bis work are to be seen to 
Florence— to the Pitti Palace, the Churcbes of 
San LorenKO and San Bplrlto, the great cupola 
of the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore and 
the beautifrii carved crucifix to the Churbh of 
Santa Maria Novella. 

BrnnOk Giordano (e. 1648-1600). Italian phfloso- 
pher and martyr; entered the Dominican Order 
at Naples to his 16th year. Accused of heresy bo 
fled from his convent and roamed over Europe. 
In 1692 he returned to Italy and was arrested 
by the Inauisition. After 7 yean to prison was 
burned at the stake. Feb. 17. 1600. A statue 
to him was erected to the Osmpo delFloil. 1889. 

Brutus, Mareos Jonlui (86-42 n.o.), Roman Gover- 
nor and one of the founden of Roman dvil law. 

Bryant. Arthur Wynne Morgan (b. 1899). EngUsh 
historian and pageant producer. Among his 
works are Bngmh Saga, 1840-1940, a life of 
Oeoige V„ The Story of Bmdand, and several 
books on the Napoleonio war yean and the 
Restoration period, todndtog a balanoBd and 
Informative biography of Pepys. 

Buchanan, George (1606-62). Scottish humanist 
who Rvent most of his life to France lecturing 
and writing Latin poems, plays, and treatises. 
Montaigne. Mary Queen of Soots, and Jamea VI 
of Scotland were his pupils at various times. 
He was the best Latin scholar of his age, and 
his most importaiit works ire Defurereyni apud 
Scotoo and Berum SeoUearum hdetoria. 

Buchman, Rev. Frank Hathan David (1878-1961). 
American evangeUst. founder of the movement 
known ae Moral Re-Armament. Initiated to 
1920 the xeliglong fbllowdiip known as the 
Oxford Group Movemeut. See J80. 

Buchner, Eduard (1860-1917), German dieiiilit 
and pioflBeBor. famous tor his disoovery of the 
ensymes within yeast oeUs and tor hie work to 
the dumiistry of fennentatton. For thia he 
was awarded the 1907 NobdFrlae tot Ghemtolry. 

Bfidmer. Georg (1818-87). German diamatiat 
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whope career was terminated by his early death i 
at the age of twenty*four, but whose limited 
output (principally DafVtann Tod and the ftag* 
ment Wozzeck) is marked by extraordinary 
power and maturity. 

Buekle, Hrary Thomas (1821-1802). the author of 
The Hietorv (^Civilimlion in England, one of the 
most vigorous productions of the 10th century. 
Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis. Litt. D.. D. Litt.. 
F.S.A. (1867-1034), a distinguished archieoloidst 
who conducted many excavations in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. Was Keeper of Egyptian 
nnd Aasyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, 
1803-1024. 

Buffon. Georges-Lonis Leclerc, Comte de (1707-88), 
French author and naturalist who devoted his 
life to the study of natural history and whose 
great work HUioire NalureUe in 36 volumes 
appeared between 1740 and 1780. 

Bulganin, Mardial Nikolai Alexandroviteh (b. 
1895), Prime Minister of Soviet Bussia. 1056-58. 
Fonnerly Soviet Defence Minister. Betired 
1060. 

Bull, John (c. 1662-1628), was organist to James 
1. and composed much acceptable music, includ- 
ing. it is supposed, our National Anthem Ood 
$ave the Qtteen, 

BtUow, Hans Childo von (1830-04). German 
pianist and conductor, an outstanding figure 
among the musiciana of his day. He married 
Lisxt's daughter Cosima. who later left him to 
marry Wagner. 

Bn^, Robert Wilhelm (1811-1800). German 
chemist, discoverer of the metals ca^um and 
rubidium, and Inventor of the Bunsen burner, 
battery, and pump. Made many important 
observations in spectrum analysis. 

Bimyan, John (1628-1688). was originally a travel- 
Ung tinker and is believed to have served in tfa« 
Parliamentary army. He Joined an Inde- 
pendent church In Bedford in 1655 and became 
a popular preacher. After the Restoration he 
WM thrown into prison, and there wrote Pit* 
flam's ProoTfSB, the finest allegorical work in 
t]^ or any language. Of his other works the 
Holy War, Grace Abounding, and Mr. Badman 
are the best known. 

Brntidiardt. Jacob Christoph (1818-07). Swiss 
historian whose The Givilisation of the Benais- 
eance tn Italy is one of the great classics on the 
subject. 

Buiglil^, WU^ Osdl, Lord (1520-1698). Secre- 
te to Lord Protector Somerset, an Infiuentiai 
Bti^esman under Edward VI, and Queen Mary, 
and robs^uently Queen Elizabeth's favourite 
Minister for forty years. 

Burke, Edmund (1720-1797). the acknowledged 
philosopher of conservatism: son of a Dublin 
attorney, went to London in 1766. and made his 
In Utenaure by his famous work on the 


several books and made a remarkable liteial 
translation of the Arabian Nighte (16 vols.). 

Busoni, Fermodo Benvenuto (1866-1020), the 
greatest pianist of his age. and composer of 8 
operas (the last. Dr. Fauat, unfinished at bis 
death), much orchestral and chamber music, and 
works for the piano. He was bom in Empoll 
near Florence but spent much of his life in 
Germany. See EX7(1). 

Bustamante, Sir William Alexander (b. 1884). 
Prime Min. of Jamaica which gained indepen- 
dence in 1962: leader of the Jamaican Labour 
Party. Retired 1967. 

Butler, Joseph (1602-1752). an English divine who 
occupied an important place among 18th cent, 
thinkers. He declined the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1747. but in 1750 became Bishop 
of Durham. In 1736 h4 published his Analogy 
of Beligion, a reply to the delstlc attacks on 
revealed religion. 

Butler. Dr. Nicholas Murray (1862-1047). President 
of Columbia University. 1902-45. A well- 
known publicist and internationalist and one 
of the most honoured add distinguished lead- 
ers in the world of education. Shared with 
Jane Addanis ig.v.), the iioteil American socio- 
logist. the Nobel Prize for Peace. 1931. 

Butler, Richard Austen, Baron, C.H.. P.C. (b. 
1902). British statesman; Foreign Sec.. 1963-4: 
First Min. of State. 1962-3; Dcp. Prinre M!n., 
1961-8; Home Sec., 1957-62: Chair. Cons. 
Party. 1959-61; Leader of the House of Com- 
mons. 1955-61 ; Chan, of the Exchequer, 1961- 
65; Min. of Education, 1941-45; and respon- 
sible for the Education Act, 1944. A member 
of the distinguished Cambridge family, son of 
Sir Montague Butler, Master of I’embroke. 
Took leading part in drafting various political 
charters setting out Conservative policy. 
Chancellor of Univ. of Sheffield (1959). of Essex 
Trinity CJollege. Cambridge 
(1965). Life barony conferred 1966. 

Butl^ Samuel (1012-1080). renowmed as the 
author of Hudibras, one of the wittiest poems 
m the language and one of the most quoted. 
Hte 1^ y^rs were spent in poverty, and be was 
buri^ in the churchyard of St. Paul’s. Covent 
» memorial in Westminster 
Abbey. • that he who was destitute of all things 
when alive might not want a monument when 
dead. 

Butlsr. Samuel (1835-1902). author of the satirical 
no^I Ereu^um and its ^uel Eretohon Beviaited, 
worlcB Include The Fair Haven (1873). 

Old and New 

(1879), In which be attacked Darwinism. The 
Way of AU Fleeh and his famous Notebookl 
were published posthumously. Butler was a 
Md scholarship. He 
rtudied paln^g and exhibited regularly in the 






History of His Own which d^^th 

ym the King Edward VII Galleries of the 
British Museum, opened in May 1914. Among 
buildings in London are Adsla^ 
House, and the extension to Selftidge's. 


jrith thrw companions flew across the Atlantic 
^ flight ovSr the 

1928-80. He madea 





— cais pel Jtoyal. See Section Br~ 

(1788-1824), WM 
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which provoked his retaliatory Enaliih Bards 
and Seoteh Reviewers, which caused a great 
sensation because of its unsparing criticisms of 
the writers of the day* His OhUde Harokt*s 
PUgrimaaef the first two cantos of which 
were publl^ed in 1812. at once placed him 
in the fh>nt rank of poets, and thenceforward to 
the time of his death he continued to produce 
poems, most of which were marked by an 
intense Republican sentiment, yet fiill of pamion 
and charm and beauty. He made an unhappy 
marriam in 1815 with the daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke. from whom he parted after 
a twelvemonth. He lived abroad for the rest 
of his life sod died at Missolonghi. whither he 
had proceeded with a view to aiding the 
Greeks In their battle for national indepen- 
dence. 


Gable. George Washington (1844-1925). a well- 
known American author, bom in New Orleans, 
the scene of many of his best works. Among 
his writings were Ole OreoU Days (1879). Stranoe 
Stories of Louisiana (1889). and serious socio- 
logical studies such as The Negro Question 
(1890). 

Obbot, John (c. 1455-e. 1498). Genoese explorer 
who settled in Bristol and sailed westwards 
under letters-patent firom Henry VII of England 
in 1497. Hisooveied Newfoundland and Nova 
Beotia, believing them to be part of Asia, and 
may have reached the mainland of America 
before Columbus did. His son: — 

Cabot. Sebastian (c.*1483-'1557Vwa8 bom in Venice, 
and in 1609 sailed in search of a north-west pas- 
sage to Asia. Bailed as far as the entrance of 
Hudson Bay. Entered Spanish service in 1612. 
and in 1518 was appointed chief pilot. Spent 
several rears exploring the Plate and Parana 
rivers. Re-entered English service in 1648 and 
organised expedition to seek a north-east 
sage to open up trade with India, which resulted 
in trade with Russia. English claim to North 
America is founded on the voyages of the 
Oabots 

Cabral. Pedro Alvarez (c. 14fi7-e. 1520). Portuguese 
navigator, friend of Vasco da Gama, and dis- 
coverer of Brazil, which he named ** Terra da 
Santa Cruz." 

Cadbury. George (1839-1922). was a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends, a well-known 
Philanthropist, and ardent Liberal, and head 
of the firm of Cadbury Bros.. Boumevllle. He 
took the lead in the Garden City project, and 
the village of BoumeviUe may be regarded as 
the first enterprise of the character to be prac- 
tically completed: it has an endowment of 
over £200.000. 

Cadogan. RL Hon. Sir Alexander. O.M., O.C.lf.G.. 
K.C.B. (b. 1884). entered the Diplomatic Service 
in 1908, and succeeded Lord Vanslttart as 
permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Office In 1938. Helped to draft the Charter of 
the United Nations Organisation, and liecame 
Great Britain's first permanent representative 
on the Security Council. (Chairman of the 
B.B.O., 1962-7. 

Caedmon, the first English Christian poet, lived in 
the seventh century and. according to Bede, 
was first acowherd and later a monk at Whitby. 
His poetry was baaed on the Scriptures. 
Gaeaar, Coins Julius (e. 101-44 b.o.). Roman general. 
Was appointed successively military tribune, 
qunstor in 68, ndile In 66. and pontifex maximus 
in 63. A year later he was praetor, and later 
formed one of the first triumvirate. He ln< 
vaded Gaul and Britain, in the Civil War de< 
feated Pompey, and in the Alexandrine war 
met Cleopatra, and established her firmly on 
the throne of Egypt. On his return to Rome 
in 44 the crown was offered to Urn. a dreurn- 
stance which caused the arlstooratlo party 
. to compass bis assassination. 

Oaine. nr Thomas HSnry Hall, C.H., K.BJ!. (1853 
IMl). author of numerous novels. Including The 
Boenwtsr, The Manxman, The OhrisBom, The 
BrodM Son, The Woman Thou Oavest Me, the 
. latter being one of the fiction sensations of 1918. 
OsUerdn da la Barca. Padio (1600-1681), a Spanish 


Bib prominent PBOPi.B 

dramatist of great eminence whose plays number 


nearly 200. He was miter of court spectacles 
for PhiUp IV. 

Calvin, John (1509-1664). one of the leading Re- 
formers of the 10th century. Was bom in 
Picardy and attained great popularity as a 
preacher in Paris, but was expelled, and sub- 
sequently lived at Geneva, where he continued 
to preach the new doctrine, giving it that special 
shape which resulted in the formation of the 
Calvinist body, distinguished by Its greater 
austerity from that of the Lutherans. See J7. 
(Samdon, William (1561-1023). on antiquary, his- 
torian. and master of Westminster School, 
whose researches, especially in the field of 
topography, have been of the greatest value. 
He became Clarencieux Klng-at-Arms. and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
Camden Society is named after him. 

Someron, Sir David Young, R.A. (1806-1945). was 
one of the best known of British etchers as well 
as an excellent landscape-painter. King's 
Painter and Limner in Scotland. 1933-46. 
Samnron, Richard (e. 1048-1680). one of the Scot- 
tish 17th-century preachers who raised the 
standard of revolt in defence of the Solemn 
League and Covenant: he was, after many 
vlcissltudea. slain in combat near Aird's Moss, 
Ayrshire. In 1080. The members of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Jhurch were afterwards 
called Cameronians. 

Oameron. Veroey Lovett, C.B. (1844-1894). a noted 
African explorer who was the first to cross the 
African continent from east to west. Explo^ 
Lake Tanganyika, and made many valuable 
geographical discoveries. In 1872 went out to 
find Livingstone, and in 1873 met a party of 
natives bearing the dead body to the coast. 
OamiUus, Marcus Furtus (446-365 b.o.). was five 
times Dictator of the Roman Republic, a 
supporter of the patrician order, and one of the 
most successful of the Roman generals. He 
died of the pestilence. 866 n.o. 

Camm, Sir Sydney, C.B.E. (1893-1966), designer 
of the Hawker Hurricane Fighter aeroplane. 
Oammaerts, Emile, C.B.E. (1878-1963). Belgian 
poet, critic, historian and dramatist. Bom in 
Brussels, he settled In England in 1908. and be- 
came Professor of Belgian Studies and Institu- 
tions in the University of London. He became 
widely known during the war of 1914-18 fur a 
series of Belgian poems. 

CamOes, Luis Vaz de (1624-1680), the author of 
Os Lusiadas, the great epic poem of Portugal, 
which sets forth the adventures of the dis- 
coverers of India, and celebrates the achieve- 
ments of the principal personages in Portuguese 
history. 

Campbell, Sir Colin. See Clyde, Baron. 

CampbeU, Hr Malcolm (1886-1948). the racing 
driver who held the land-speed record m 
301 m.p.h. (1985) and water-speed record 141*7 
m.p.h. (1989). His son Donald held the world 
w*ater-Bpeed record of 276*33 m,p.h. (1964). 
He was killed in 1967 at Oniston while attest- 
ing to set up a new speed record on water. 
Campbell, Beatrioe Stella (Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 
(1866-1940), was a celebrated actress. Her first 
London appearance was in 1890 in The 
Hunehbaek, She made her film debut in 
1930 in The Dancers. 

CtempbeU, Thomas (1777-1844). Scottish poet who 
at 22 published The PUaswres of Hope. He was 
one of the founders of University College, 
London, and is chiefly remembered for his war 
songs and the poems Ye Mariners of Englamd, 
The Battle of the Raffte. 

CampbeU-Baimerman, Rt Hon. Sir Homy. G.UB. 
(1886-1908). Prime Minister In the Liberal 
Ministry (torn December 1905 until shortly 
before bis death in April 1908. His Govern- 
ment at once faced a General Election and 
obtained a very large majority. Notable 
events of his period of office were the Trades 
Disputes Act. 1906. the Deceased Wife's Sister 
Act. 1907, and the simmering quarrel between 
the Liberals and the House of Lords, while the 
settlement of the South African problem was 
to a great extent due to his efforts. Bfis 
Ministry contained a galaxy of toieni— Qiey, 
Haldane. Lloyd George. Aamodth, Morley, 
camrohUi— and was maiiuy heM tooBther 1^ 
his penmial popularity. 
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Ouniis, Albert dOlSMIO). important French writer, 
naUve of Algtan. whoae wortca diow the in> 
fiuenoe of eziatentialism. The Nobel Priae wee 
awarded him In 1057 for ** his Important llterarr 
work, which haa with penetrating eerioiuaiees 
thrown light on the problems of human oon- 
Bolenoe in our tlmes.'^ His most well-known 
norelB are VEtranoer (1942). La Peste (1047). 
VHomme niwUU (1062). Killed in car craah. 
Canaletto, dovBiml Antonio (1697-1768). Venetian 
artist who ezoelled In the art of architectural 
painting. Some of his work is in the National 
Gallery^d there Is a fine collection at Windsor. 
Canning, RL Hon. George (1770-1827). entered 
Parliament In 1798 and became a great orator 
and a devoted adherent of Pitt, under whom he 
served first as Under-Secretaiy of State and 
later as Treasurer to the Navy. He was Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs under the Duke of 
Portland, and In 1827 became Prime Minister, 
bnt died four months later. 

Oaxmlzsaro. Stanislao (1826-1010). Italian chemist 
who carried forward the work of Avogadro in 
disti n guis hin g between molecular and atomic 
weights. He was professor of chemistry at 
Alexandria, (3eneva, Palermo, and Borne, be- 
came a member of the Italian senate, and did 
much to develop sdentiflo education. 

Canova, Antonio (1767-1822). an Italian sculptor, 
loader of the classical rerrlvai In Italy, whose 

_ works achieved the first eminence. 

Canton, John (1718-72), English physicist and 
schoolmaster, the first to verify in England 
Franklin’s experiments on the identity of light- 
ning with electricity. He was the first to 
demonstrate that water is compresrible and 
produced a new phosphorescent body (Cianton’s 
phosphoroa) by caldlnlng oyster shells with 
sulphur. 

Canute the Great (006-1086). invaded England 
^th a Danish force, and in 1013 snooeeded in 
dethroning Ethelred the Unready, and setting 
up his own father. Sweyn, in Ethelred’s atead. 
Bweyn dying in 1014, Canute claimed the crown, 
but it took him some years to establish him^i? 
finnly. 

Oapablanca. Josd Raonl (1888-1942). world’s chess 
champion. 1021-27; defeated by Alekhine. 

^ yfhieb a Prince cff 
udmt Britain became famed for his reslRtanoe 
^ century. He was 

ultlmatdy captured and taken vf^aoaet to Borne 
wben the Emperor dandius was so moved by 

^Ws d^dty of bearing that he pardoned him. 

Carw WlllJai^ D.D. (1761-1884). the first Baptist 
n^ OTOiy to p roceed to India, and ftom 1 800 to 

Osrissimi. Giacomo (1604-74), an Italian com- 
demlopme^ of the sacred cantata and the 

^ teaching droig^ 
^tled to London to 1824 and began the career 
^ letters; but. marrying 

iSSf’-?*® »«t«nied to Bootup 

JST’SSbaSS £ 

die Oreat were works erf noble o^ 


TO. emigre^ to i^nerioa with his father to 
Mw^w^aAwpasstog through much menial 
•mtoonrot beoTO connected with the Penn- 
Supertatendent 

fnmmi he letired 

’SSS^’^sSS^ 


1823). was a prominent figure to the Frendh 
Bevoiution. and author of an important work on 
fortification. 

Caroline, Queen, wlfh of Qeoige IV. (1768-1821), 
was married to her husband to 1706 while be 
was Prince of Wales. The royal couple lived 
together only a very short time. When Oeorge 
Buooeeded to the throne to 1820 the Queen took 
steps to assert her position, and the King 
retaliated by having a Bill Introduced to dis- 
solve the marriage; the result was the fiunous 
trial before the House of Lords, when Lord 
Brougham dlsttogutshed Mmofif |>7 a most 
eloquent defence of the Queen. The BUI was 
passed by a narrow majority, but public feeling 
was too strong on the side of the Queen to 
admit of its being enforoed. 

Cartel, Dr. Alexis (1878-1044). American snrgeon 
who won the Nobel l^’rise to 1012 for his remark- 
able achievements to suturing blood vessels and 
to the transplantation Of organs. Member of 
the Bockefeller Institute for Medical Beseaich 
1066-44. A Frenchman by birth. 

CarroU, Lewis. (See Dodgson, Charles Lntwldge.) 
Carson of Dnncalm, Lord. P.C. (1864-1036). had a 
highly successful career first at the Dish and 
then at the English Bar. Solicitor (General 
for Ireland 1802; and for England 1000-6; 
Attorney General 1015; First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1017; Lord of Appeal 1021-20. 
Led a eemi-mUitant organisation against the 
Home Buie BUI 1012-14. 

Carter. Howard (1873-1080). Egyptologist and 
archaeologist who was associated with the 
6th Earl of Carnarvon to discovering in 1022 the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen In the Valley of Kti\g a, 
Egypt. 

Cartier. Jacques (1404-1657). Idtb-oentnry navi- 
gator. bom at St. Malo. whose exploration of 
Ganada. and especiaUy of the gulf and river of 
Bt. Lawrence, proved off great geographical 
importance. 

Cartwright, Edmund, D.D. (1748-1828), invented 
the power loom, and also a wool-combing 
machine. Although these toventions were 
developed Into fortune-making instruments, 
they benefited their inventor but little, and In 
1800 Parliament made him a grant of £10.000. 
In 1004 a Oirtwright Memorial Hall was opened 
_ at Bradford, the gift of Lord Masham, 

Camso, Enrico (1878-1921). a celebrated tenor, 
was bom to Naples, and made his fixrt 
operatic appearance to his native dty. Bis 
suocesB was unbounded. 

Carver, George Washington (1864-1048), ATn*ri can 
ne^ agricultural chemist of world repute. 
CTObianoa, Louis de (c. 1764-1798). captoto of the 
l^nch flagship L'OrietU at the Battle of the 

Nile. He and his ten-year-old son died together 

in the bnmi|^ diip. retoalng to quit the v^eel, 
Casals. Pablo (b, 1876), the famous Spanish violon- 
cellist and conductor, who made his first 
app®aiwoe to Paris and London in 1698. He 
exUed himself ftom Spain to 1938 as a protest 
against dictatondiip, 

Cassatt, Mto (1845-1026). American painter and 
etcher. IBpmt inost^ her life to France, greatly 
mfiompM the Impressionists and enjoyed 
^dshlp of Degas and Manet Motherhood 
-W hw favourite subject. 

Casrinl, the mune of a French family of Italian 
origin, distinguished for their serrioes to astro- 
nomy and geography, who through four 
^^^®^tl®71-l708) were heads of the Paris 

Om ^ C ito'toiigliwiiL * fligMiiwiMied Banwi 
g°®raJ who opposed the Dictatorship of JuUus 
Giw. and took part to his murder. He died 
by Mark AntSS? 

A*®- S:.CJI.O. (b. 1877), 
authority 
,ptaoov«iwi the cause of 
n.SSS!%5^%S®®” ^ tropical diseases. 

(1760-1822), 

offhSJUfll: Iwolutlonaxy hero 
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poTBTty. and ih) to end dependeoce on America, 
var-ieadiiiig asmriaii refonna are in progresB. 
but in fulfilling the second aim he has come into 
conflict with American interests. 

Catherine, St., was the name home by a cele- 
brated virgin of Alexandria, who was put to 
death In 807 for professing Gbristianity. being, 
according to some accounts, tortured on a 
spiked wheel before execution, though other 
authorities aver that the intended torture was 
miraculously prevented. From this we get the 
term ** Bt. Catherine's whed." Festival 25 Kov. 

Catherine of Aragon (1486-1586). first wife of 
Henry VUl.. was previously the wife of Arthur. 
Henry's elder brother, who died shortly after 
the marriage. She was the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, aunt of the 
Emperor. Charles V. and mother of Hary Tudor. 
Henry's failure to obtain papal consent to the 
dissolution of their marriage precipitated the 
Keformation crisis in England. 

Catherine the Great (172(M)6). Empress Catherine 
II of Eussia. Daughter of a Prussian general, 
she married In 1745 the future Peter III. a 
weakling, later deposed and murdered. Intelli- 
gent. cultivated, autocratic, she proved herself 
a capable ruler for a time but was hampered 
and opposed by the landed interests and, despite 
plans for reform, her reign was marked by im- 
perialist expansion and extension of serfdom. 

Ca^erine de* msdici (1510-1580). wife of Henry n. 
of France, and a woman of commanding power 
and influence, especially during her Ket^cy, 
which continued while her son Charles IX. 
was in his minority. Her antagonism to the 
Protestants may have led to the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. In spite of her cruelty, she was 
an able woman, and showed a great appreciation 
of art and literature. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (234-140 b.o.) a Boman 
statesman, soldier, and writer, of strict virtue, 
simplicity and wisdom, who strongly con- 
demned the luxury of hte time and carried out 
his duties as Censor so rigorously that he be- 
came known as " Censorious." 

Catullus. Gains Valerius (87-64 B.C.), an elegant 
Boman poet, whose lyrics to Lesbia are amongst 
the finest compositions of the kind in literature. 

Cavell, Edith Louisa (1866-1016), a British nurse 
who assisted wounded British soldiets to escape 
over the Dutch frontier from Belgium during 
the Great War. She was shot by the Germans. 

Cavendish, Hon. Henry. F.B.B. (1781-1810). Eng- 
lish chemist and physicist who made researches 
into the nature of gases. Is chiefly remembered 
for his discovery of the chemical composition of 
water. He also discovered hydrogen (1766). 

Cavour. Count Gamillo Benso (1810-1861), a dis- 
tinguished Italian statesman, who, as Premier 
to Victor Emmanuel, did much for the unifica- 
tion of Italy. 

Caxton. William (1422-1 401), was bora in Kent and 
employed In commerce for a time. While visit- 
ing Flanden he obtained an Insight Into the then 
new invention of printing, and afterwards set 
up a printing-press of his own at Westminster. 

Cecil of Chslwood, 1st Viscount, F.C., Q.C., C.H. 
(1864-1068), third son of the third Marauess of 
BaUsbury. Took part In the Peace Cemferenoe. 
1910. and helped to draft the Charter of the 
Lea^e of Nations. Awarded Nobel Prise for 
Peace, 1087. 

Cecilia, Saint, the patron saint of musle, martyred 
in Sicily under Marcus Aurelius (c. 176). She 
became patroness of muslo only about the 
beginning of the 16th century when painters 
diowed her with harp, organ, or other musical 
Instruments. Her festal day is Nov. 22. 

CelUnl, Benvenuto (1500-71). Italian sculptor and 
goldsmith of tbs later Benaiaaanoe. Ponessed 
remarkable talent and skilL and produced in- 
numerable works of great aeoampUshment. 
decorative and exqniatte In detail, most of which 
have perlahed. Some examples are to be 
found in the Vienna Muesum, the Louvre, and 
in the Metropolitan Museum. His famous 
bronse statue Peneua v>Uh the Head ofMeduea 
can be seen in the Loggia del Lansi, Florence. 
39is fiune. however, rests more on his .AtdoWo- 
Vfaphy, which gives a vivid account of the 

^ period and of his own craft. 

Anders (1701-44), BwedMi phystetot and 
astronomer who became x^essor of astronomy 


at Uppsala in 1780 and worked at the new 
Uppsala observatory. 1740-44. He invented 
the Centigrade or Celsius thermometer with 
fteeslng point of water at the sero-degree ai^ 
boiling point at the lOO-degree point. 

Cervaatea Saavedra Miguel de (1547-1616). 
Spanish novelist, dramatist, and poet, b. at 
AlcaUt de Benares, famous throughout the 
world as the author of Ikm Quixote, a wonderful 
study of feudalism in decay In which is to 
he found much social sdenoe. He had a most 
adventurous career, taking part in many mili- 
tary expeditions, and not turning to literature 
until his retirement from the profession of arms. 
In spite of the great success of hte work he died 
in poverty and two centuries went by before he 
was honoured. 

Cteanne. Paul (1880-1006), an outstanding figure 
in the world of art; b. in Aix-en-Provence, the 
son ofa wealthy banker and tradesman. Hede- 
veloped a highly original style, using colour and 
tone in such a way ae to Increase the impreesloii 
of depth. He said that he wanted " to make 
of Impreasiontem somethlDg solid and durable, 
like the art of the Museums." Like Giotto, six 
hundred years before, he more than any other 
artist determined the course European painting 
was to take. La VieUe au Chapetet and Lee 
Orandes Batoneueea may be seen at the Naticnsl 
Gallery. He was a friend of Zola. 

Chadwick, Sir James, F.B.8. (b. 1801). physletaL 
one of Butherford’s most brilliant ooUabrntom 
in the field of atomic reseandu Dtecovered the 
neutron in 1032, one of the mnin steps in the 
dtecovery of the fission piooees which led to the 
production of the atom bomb. 

C3utgall, Marc (b. 1880), Bnaaian painter, bom at 
Vitebsk of Jewish parents, the forerunner of 
Burrealtem. 

Chaliapin, Fedor Ivanovldh (1878-1088). a wotld- 
fainoua Bumian opera linger, a bass with great 
dramatio gifta. 

Chamberiato, Bt Hon. (Arthur) Nevine (1860-1040). 
son of Joseph Chamberlain by hte seoemd wl^ 
Prime Minister, 1087-40. Hte appeasement pol- 
icy. which culminated in the Munich Agieement 
of 1088. has been tbe subSect of much crittetam. 

Chamberlain, Bt Hon. Joseph (1880-1014), did 
much active municipal work at Blnnlngbain. In 
1876 he entered Parllsment, and at first was an 
enthusiastic Liberal with BepubUcan tendencies 
and served in various offices under Mr. Glad- 
stone. When the Home Bnle split oocurred. he 
Itecame the most active member of the Lihoal- 
Uniontet party. In 1805 he accepted office as 
Secretary of State for the Colontos under Lord 
SaliBbary, and in that poet won a great reputa- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that dm^ bis 
tom of office he had the Boer 'War to contend 
with. In May, 1908, he caused great sensatiOD 
by suddenly advocating a scheme of fiscal re- 
form, invdivfng a partial return to Proteetioo. 
This policy was afterwards adopted as one of 
the toeding pbmks of the Unionist platfbrm. 

Chambers, Sir William, BJL (1728-1706), a British 
architect, who rebuilt Somerset House in 1775, 
He also laid out Kew Gardens and deatgued the 
Pagoda there. 

Chamlnade, Otelle (1857-1044). French pianist and 
composer of orohestral music, ballets. soogL and 
obanning piano pieces. 

Champlain, Semuel de (1567-1685), a French 
navigator who founded Quebec in 1608, and in 
tbe following year discovered tbe lake known 
by hte name. 

CSbantiey, Sir Franeis Legstt. B.A. (1781-1842), a 
renowned English sector who contributed 
many fine statues to Westminster Abbey and 
St. Fanl'a Hte famous ** Sleepi^ cailldien ** 
tomb is in Lichfield GatbedmL He left a con- 
siderable fortune to the Boyal Academy for the 
purchase of works of art executed in Gt. Britain, 
tnie ooUection to in the Thte (3aUery. 

Chaplin, Charles Spenoer (b. 1880), tbe Aral 
interaattonal screen star snd one of the world's 
greatest artists, b. In South Londan. Bis 
mother was a muslo-ball singer and be made 
hte stage d4but at the age of five. In 1018 hs 
went to the United States and there attracted 
the attention of Mack Bennett. It was with the 
Keystone Oompaiiy in Los Angeles (10218-15) 
that he created the unforgettable figure with ttia 
minute moustache and the baggy tsousera 
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Hls most famous films Include The Tramr^ 
Shoulder Anne, The Kid, The Gold Ruth, Tite 
Cireiu, CUv Lights, The Great Dktaior, Modmi 
Timet, Monsieur Verdoux, and Limelight. In 
1958 he decided to leave America and live in 
Swltseriand. He is an English citizen. My 
Autobiograjjhy was published In 1964. 

Chainnan» Sydney, M.A.. D.Bc.. F.B.S. (b. 1888). 
TT nft.thp.ma.fir.la.n and geophfSlClst: Chief PTOf. 
of Mathematics. Imperial College of Science. 
1924-46: Pres. Int. Comm, which organised 
the International Geophysical Year. 1967-8. 

fihftpTnim, Oecme (1559-1634). an Elizabethan 
dramatist, who acquired more fame by his 
translation of Homer than by his plays. 
Keats's sonnet On Beading Chapman's Homer 
is a splendid tribute to the old dramatist. 

Charcot, Dr. Jean Baptiste Etienne Auguste (1867- 
1986). a famous French explorer, who in 1903- 
06 and 1908-10 commanded expeditions which 
carried out Important work in mapping, sound* 
ing. etc., in the South Polar regions. Charcot 
Island in the Antarctic Ocean, which he 
discovered in 1905. is named after him. 

Ghaies (e. 300 b.c.). sculptor of the Colossus of 
Bhodes. a gigantic bronze statue of the sun-god. 
and one of the seven wonders of the world, 
destroyed in the earthquake of 224 b.c. 

Charlemagne (** Charles the Croat **) (742-814). a 
wise and powerful ruler, general and statesman, 
who from being King of the Franks became 
Emperor of the Bomans, and governed an 
empire oompilaing Gaul. Italy, and large parts 
of Spain and Germany. 

Charles, Jacques Alexandre Cdsar (1746-1823). 
French physldst. the first to use hydrogen gas in 
balloons and who anticipated Qay-Luasao^ law 
of the expansion of gases on heating. 

Charles Edward (Stuart) (1720-1788), the ** Young 
Pretender *' as he came to be cidled. grandson 
of James 11.. and the hero of 1745. lived in exile 
after Culloden, and his later career was mainly 
one of dissipation. 

Charles L (1600-1649). King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland (162^49), succeeded hls father 
James 1. in 1626. His marriage to the Catholic 
princess. Hmrietta Maria, sister of Louis Kill, 
of France, displeased the English public. He 
was in continual trouble with his oilnlsterB and 
parliament: Cromwell’s career began in bis 
reign. He was beheaded in ftont of the 

_ Banqueting House at Whitehall. Jan. 80. 1649. 

QmIw n. (1630-1685). King of England. Scot- 
lani^ and Ireland (1660-85). eldest surviving son 
of Charles I. After defeat by Cromwell at Wor- 
cester (1651) escaped to France: restored to 
throne 1660. During his reign ^pys was re- 
cording the great London plague of 1666. and 
the fire of 1666. Wren was building St. Paul’s. 
John Buny^ was writing Pilgrim's Progress 
and Mttton Paradise Lost, Newton was a fellow 
of ^e Boyal Society (founded by Charles) and 
England m becoming a great sea power. 
Famed as the ** Merry Monarch *’ because of his 
pleasure-loving ways. Dabbled in chemistry 
and probably died of mercury poisoning. 

cobles V. (iM^lfiM). Hapsbuig ruler, succeeded 
Us grudfatbOT. Maximilia n I. as emperor of the 
Holy Bcnnan Empire, and as hdr to Ferdinand 
ai^ ^bella succeeded to Spanish Crown. Ad- 
ministering such vast dominions involved him in 
^y struggles: rivalry with Francis I of France 
M to torn ware. Crushed revolt of peasants 
(1626). Augsburg settlement (1558) brought 
J^the^ reUgious equaUty with Boman Chtho- 
lies. Betlr^ to a monastery In Spain (1667). 

Oldies m ol Sweden (1682-1718). a brave but 
impulnve monarch whose reign was distin- 
gniahed by the great Nordic War s gaiii^i Den- 
mark. ^Ifnd, and Bussto. Petatoe Great 
^ deteted him at Poltava in 1709. In 
nvaded Norway and was killed while 
omeim tte f^rees of FredrikBhald. 

a^nbriand.,ftan()Qii Bend. Vioomte de (1768- 
18^. Frendh writer and diplomat who In the 
mldrt^ an advent!^ and somewhat ecoen- 
txic poiitioal career wrote a number of stories, 
ppems, and jMys which reflect the liohness^ 
p msojaality and g^ him a unique place in 
W«atuie, Be was thoMSd StMim 

^PoiOrt-tiHiae 

I the tomb). 


Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of (1708-1778), had 
a long and distinguished career as a stateeanan, 
and was the most eloquent Parliamentarian of 
bis time. In the long oonfliot with France that 
preceded the American War of Independence. 
Cliatbam showed great resourcefninesB and 
vigour, but his patriotic efforts were of little 
avail against the obstinacy of the King and his 
party, and he ultimately retired from con- 
tention, only making a last appearance in the 
House of Lords to urge a greater resistance to 
the war with the American Colonists, and. after 
a powerful speech, fell back in an apoplectic fit 
and died a few weeks later, being buried In 
Westminster Abbey. 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-1770), young English 
poet of remarkable tident, unappreciated until 
after his death. Unsukscessfully tried to pass 
off his writings as newly discovered ancient 
manuscripts and killed himself at the age of 17. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1848r'1400). Achieved im- 
mortality by .hls Canterbury Tales, giving a most 
graphic description of the life and characters of 
his time. He was buried in W’estminster Abbey. 

Chekhov, Anton (1860-1904). Bussian dramatist 
and short-story writer, whose plays The Cherry 
Orchard, Unde Vanya, and The Three Sisters 
continue to delight modem audienoes. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobla Salvatore 
(1760-1842). a Florentine musiciaa, for many 
years director of the Paris Conservatoire and 
composer of operas and church music. Admired 
by Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

Chesterfield, Ear) ol, K.G. (1694-1773). English 
statesman whose fame rests upon the letters to 
his natural son, Philip Stanhope, under the title 
Letters to his Son, which are fUll of grace, wit. 
and worldly wisdom. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936). English 
essayist and novelist: contributed to the 
lUutiTaUd London News, etc., and kept himself 
in evidence in many literary and Joumaiistic 
quarters: handled social questions, art. pf)lit{CB. 
and criticism with dexterity and audacity. 
Published studies of Bobert Browning and 
(Charles Dickens. Completed bis autobiography 
Bhortiy before he died. 

OhevaUer Albert (1861-1923), English music-hall 
comedian of great originality: oelebnted for 
his coster sketches and songs. 

CbsvaUsr. Maurice (b. 1888). French stage and 
film actor. 

Gh^ Kal-ditfk, asnsralissimo (b. 1887). former 
President of China and member of the Kuomin- 
tang Party. Emerged ftom the welter of events 
Bucoeeding the death of Bun Yat Ben in 1926 as 
the leading man in China, a position he main- 
toined for a quarter of a oentury of trouble and 
bloodshed until the collapse of the Kuomintang 
regime in 1949. See also Section C, Part L 

Chichester, Sir Francis, KB Ji. (b. 1902), English 
seaman, who after a long career of feats at the 
helm and in the air sailed hls Oipsy Moth IV 
toto Sydney Harbour In Dec. 1966 after a 107- 
day voyage from Plymouth. He was knighted 
on the eve of his return round the Horn. 

Chippendale, Thomas (c. 1717-1779). a celebrated 
dwlwer^ furniture, bom In Otley. Yorkshire. 

GenMewnn and Cabinet Male's Director 
(1752) shows the wide variety of domestic 
fumlt^ TOide ip England at that time. 

Chirico, Worgip de (b. 1888), painter aasooiated with 
is®*®®?® ^ Italian parents. 

(fiumin. FrMdrio Franpois (1810-1849). Polish 
FiiiB composer, son of a French father 
,“0 been called ** the 

and delicacy of his playing. Hls music, com- 
posed mostly for the piano, includes preludes, 
bno'CMPt?*’ norturoes, ^udes, 
berceuse. Heen- 
Intellectual and musM society, and 
^yedto nmnerouB concerts aU over Europe. 
He <yed of consumption and was buried in 

bring to an end tlw S 
— 8t John (847-407). a 
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saint of the Gxeek Church who was nuuie Arch> 
bishop of Oonstantinople and was famous for 
his doauent preaching and persuasive writing. 

Churchill, Rt Hon. Lord Randolph (Henry 
Spencer), P.C. (1849-1895). was the third son 
of the seventh Duke of Marlborough. Entered 
Parliament In 1874, and four years later became 
prominent on the Conservative ade for his 
scathing attacks on what he called the ** Old 
Gang '* of his own Party, and was one of Mr. 
Gladstone's most severe critics. In 1886 he 
became Secretary for India, and in the follow- 
ing year was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons, but after a 
few months of brilliant work resigned on a 
difference of opinion with his colleagues. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Sir Winston (Leonard Spencer), 
E:.G.. O.M.. C.H.. C.L.. (1874-1965), British 
Btatennan, soldier, and author, son of the last- 
named. He entered Parliament in 1900 and 
represented Oldham, 1900-06: N.W. Man- 
chester. 1006-08: Dundee. 1908-22; Epplng, 
1924-45: Woodford. 1945-64. He served as a 
Junior officer with the British force during the 
Indian frontier troubles of 1897-98 and in the 
Sudan Campaign, and during the Boer War as a 
war correspondent he had manydramatic adven- 
tures. He held the following ministerial posts; 
Duder-Secretary for the Colonies. 1905-08: 
President of the Board of Trade. 1008-10 : Home 
Secretary 1910-11. First Lord of the Admiialiy, 
191 1-15 and 1030-40. Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, 101 5. Minister of Munitions. 1917 : 
Minister of War. 1918-21: Minister of Air. 1919- 
21. Sec. of State for the Colonies. 1921-22. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1924-29: Prime 
Min. and Min. of Defence. 1940-45; Prime 
Min. 1961-65. Lord Hector of Aberdeen 
University, 1914-18; Ixjrd Rector of Edin- 
burgh University. 1929-82: Chancellor of 
Bristol University. 1930: Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. A man of action, cast in the 
heroic mould, he lived a full and adventurous 
life, and will be remembered as the inspired war 
leader who expressed the determination of the 
British people to defeat Hitler. His numerous 
wrltbigs include a biography of his famous 
ancestor. Marlborough, and stories of the First 
and Second World Wars. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and was elected Academician 
Extraordinary in 1948. Hon. American citi- 
zenship conferred. 1963. Awarded Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1953. 

Chulalongkom, Phra Paramlndr Maha (1853- 
1910), great Siamese monarch whose apprecia- 
tion of foreign institutions inspired him to carry 
out many reforms in his country. 

Gibber, Colley (1671-1757), a London actor and 
dramatist of great repute in his day. The 
Oardeis Hutband, and Love's Lott Shift are the 
best of bis comedies. Poet Laureate 1739-57. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b.c.). a Roman 
Republican orator and philosopher. His 
younger brother. Quintus Tullius Cicero (102- 
43 n.c.), was a Roman soldier of some note. 
Both were slain. 

Cid (El Campeador) (e. 1036-1099). the name given 
to the fkmous Spanish knight, Rodrigo Diaz. 
Count of Vivar, whose exploits in battle and 
adventure made him the national hero. He 
drove the Moors out of Spain before he bad 
completed his twentieth year. 

CiervB, Jtian do la (1896-1936). the Spanish 
engineer who Invented the autogiro. 

Chnabue, Oiovanni (1240-1302), a Florentine 
painter whose real name was Cenni di Pepo, 
master of Giotto, and the leader of the move< 
ment whioh led to Uie formation of what is 
called the Florentine school 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801). One of the 
earliest Italian composers whose works in his 
time were sa popular as they were numerous. 
Was composer to the Russian Court from 1789 
to 1792. His most popular opera during his 
lifetime was H M(drimonio Seordo, and it is still 

^to-day the most frequently beard of his works. 

CbBum (c. 507-449 B.O.). Athenian statesman and 
general, eon of the great MUtiades who com- 
manded at Marathon. He worked for friend- 
^ip with Sparta to unite foroea against Panda. 
Decisively defeated Persian land and sea forces 
at the mouth of the Buryroedon In 468 b.o. 
Died at the siege of Citium, in Cyprus. 


Cipriani. Giovanni Battiste (1727-85), Florentine 
painter and engraver who worked in L^on 
and was one of the foundation members of the 
Rojral Academy. Collections of his pen-and- 
ink drawings are in the Britifo Mtiseum and 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

CItrIns. ist Baron P.C.. G.B.E. (b. 1887), English 
trade-union official who rose to a imminent 
position in the Electrical Trades union, of 
which he was Asst. Gen. Sec.. 1920-23: Pres. 
Int. Fed. of Trade Unions. 1928-45; Gen. Sec. 
Trades Union Congress, 1926-46: Mem. Nat. 
Goal Board. 1946-47: Chair. Central Electricity 
Authority, 1947-57. 

Clair, Rent, (b. 1898), French film producer, whose 
early films, foil of wit and satire, included Sow 
les Toita de Paris and A Nous la Liberti, 

Clnrendon, Edward Hyde. Ist Earl ol (1609-1674). 
a statesman of great ability who filled the office 
of Lord High Chancellor under Charles II.. and 
for a time was in high favour but, refusing to 
pander to Charles’s whims, was dismissed and 
went to live in retirement. His History of the 
Rebellion is a valuable work, having the advan- 
tage of being written by one who was a witness 
of. and often an important figure in. the events 
described. His daughter Anne was the wife of 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and it 
was her daughter who became Queen Anne. 
Claiendon died in exile at Rouen. 

Clark, Sir Kenneth MPRonzie, C.H., K.C.B. (b. 
1903), British art critic. Director, National 
Gallery. 1934-45; Chairman Arts Council of 
Great Britain. 1953-60: Chairman, Independent 
Television Authority. 1954-57. His broadcasts 
on art and architecture are much enjoyed. 

Clark, Sir WiUred Edward le Qros, M.A.. M.D., 
D.8c., F.R.C.S.. F.R.S. (b. 1895). anatomist 
and anthropolo^t; Prof, of Anatomy. Oxford 
Univ., 1934-62: one of the sdentisis to expose 
the forgery of the Piltdown skull Pres. British 
Association, 1961. 

Clarke, Blarcus Andrew Hislop (1846-81), Austra- 
lian novelist, bom in London. Emitted to 
Australia in 1863, where he became a Journalist. 
During his stay in Tasmania he wrote For the 
Term of hie Natural Life, which has become a 
minor classic. 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846). was one of the 
leaders of tUC Negro Emancipation movement, 
to which he devoted the main part of his life. 

Claude Lorraln (1600-1682). the most famous land- 
scape painter of his century. His real name was 
Claude Gelde, and be was bom at Chamange in 
the Vosges, going from France to Rome as a 
lad and there laying the foundation of bis 
worldwide celebrity. Be lived in Rome most 
of bis life. 

Claudius L (10 b.o.-a.i>. 54). Emperor of Rome, 
who succeeded bis nephew Caligula when he was 
murdered. He was the grandson of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero, erected many imposing buildings 
in Rome, and visited Britain. In bis later yean 
be became the tool of favourites, and was 
poisoned by bis wife Agrippina. 

ClausewitK, Gon. Carl von (1780-1881). Germany's 
greatest military expert. His classic book Vom 
Krieoe, which expounds bis theories on war. 
dominated Prassia in the nineteenth century, 
and is still studied in military schools through- 
out the world. 

ClsmeDoeau, GeorgM Bngtos (1841-1029), a pro- 
minent French statesman and editor of strong 
Radical tendencies who supported Gmieral 
Boulanger for a time and then bitterly opposed 
him. Was still a leading exponent of French 
Badtealism, though be sacrificed bis independent 
position to become Premier and Minister of tbe 
Interior in October, 1006-1909, Prime Bfinister 
and Minister for War, France, 1017-20. Was 
a great orator, and a sturdy defender of Drey- 
fos. 

ffiemens, Samuel Langhoixie ("Mark Twain") 
(1835-1910). After the Civil War drifted into 
Joumallsm. making hfanself popular as a humor- 
ist in 1869 by his InnoeetUe Al^oad, tbe result of 
a trip to Emrope. His other works include A 
Tramp Abroad, Tim Sotpyer, H«eUstorry Fhin, 
fcwrt Pudrf'nhegd WUeon, 

Oeopatim (69-30 b.g.). daughter of Ptolemy XL 
the sixth queen of Egypt by that muDe, a tarll* 
hant, ambitioua woman of captivating ehann. 
On the death of her iiitber in 51 she bsoame 
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Bsrvtiaa oustom. She was banned 
to Byiia, tnit obtaining the help of CsMtf • 1^ a 
revolt and won the kingdom for heiw^. Cte ^ 
patra and OBBsar became lovm In47^wre 
hfan a eon Geearlon (later Ptolemy XIV) and 
followed him to Rome. After ^ 

CBBcar ehe letuni^ ®P5i; T5Sf2.i?»^irSk 
wae eummoned to meet Ow triumvir Mark 
Antony. He fen in love with her and beca^ 
enalaved. Sbe bore him twine Atezaj^er 
BeUoe and aeopa^ 

Oetavia his wife and broke with Ootavlan (later 
Aumietus), hie brother-in-law. in an attempt to 
le-eetabueh the power of Egypt. Antony and 
Cleopatra were, however, defoated at Aotium 
in 31 B.O. and at Alexandria. Antony foU upon 
hie eword, and Cleopatra, unable to influence 
Octavian, kiUed bereelf by allowing an aap to 
bite her. The drama ol' her life haa been de- 
eeribed iir Shakeapeare in Antony and Cleopoifa 
and by Shaw in Oimsar and Oleovaira. 

GUve. Robert, Lord (1726-1774). went out to India 
ae a clerk in the aervloe of the East India 
Company when 17. and during the diplomatio 
dimculties which arose between England and 
l>1nanGe attracted the attention of hla superiors 
by some able suggestions for the curbing of the 
Ffonch influence. In the war that followed he 
was given a command and displayed such 
remarkable military genius that he virtually 
became Commander-in-Cailef. In the troubles 
that followed with the native rulers, be was 
equally resourceful, and succeeded in laidng 
the foundation of the British empire in India 
on a secure basis. 

CloviB (e, 406-611) was the founder of the Mero- 
vinglan-line of Frankish kings, and a convert 
to CS&ristianity. He defeated the Burgundians 
and West Coths. and fixed his court at Parte. 

Qyde, Ist Baron, Ctelin Campbell. K.C.B. (1792- 
(1863). a British Field-Marshal who served in 
the Peninsular and Crimean wars and made a 
great reputation as Commander-in-Caiief in 
India during the Mutiny. 

Oobbett. William (1763-1835). a politician and 
controversialist, who. through the medium of his 
PoKHeai Regioter, attacked both Radical and 
Toryintnrn. Entered Parliament in 1832. In 
1 880 his Rural Rides were published in book fonn. 

Oobbol^ lit Baron, Cameron B^romanteel, P.C.. 
G.C. v.O. (b. 1904). (Sovemor of the Bank of 
England. 1948-61; Lord Chamberlain. 1902- . 

Oobden, Rlcb^ (1804-1865). the son of a Sussex 
farmer, who during the Com Law Agitation 
came into great prominence as an advocate of 
Free Trade. He devoted himself so completely 
to this cause, that for some years he entirely 
neglected his boslneas affairs and in recognition 
of his services a subscription of £80.000 was 
raised for him in 1845. and in 1860 a forttaer 
sum of £40.000. He entered Parliament in 
1841, and except for an Interval of two years 
remained a member till hte death. Tttlee and 
other honours wne offered to him but declined. 

Coehram Sir Charlea Blake (1872-1951), a promi- 
nent Bnglteh theatrical manager and producer 
who began as an actor in America. Among hte 
many successes were Bittor Sweet, CaeaHeade, 
and a number of brilliant revues. 

OoAoolkj^Clm Dooglas, K.C.B.. O.M., C.B.E.. 
M.A.. ^.D.. P.R.S. (1897-1967), Cambridge 
nuclear physicist who shared with Dr. E. T. B. 
Walton the 1951 Kobel Prise. They had 
worked together at Cambridge in the historic 
” experiments begir^ng with 
the trsnsinutation ot lithium Into boron. Dir. 
At^o Energy Research Esteb. at Harwell. 
1940-58. As Member (Reseaieh) U.K. Atomlo 
|b)em Aut^ty, 196S-69. he was directly 
Involved in^Brltaui's first nudear power pro- 
— Master of Churchill College, Cam- 


OodMTOa,.Chriatophy.. C.B.B., M.A. (b. 1910), 
Bri^ Invent of tbe hovercraft. SceBover- 
eratt, 

Cocteau Jw (1891-1908). French writer and 
ar^t whose achlevemente in widely varied 
Elected to the 


Famborough, Hampshire, England. He was 
S^fMman to fly fo^taln (1.890 feet on 10 
Oot. 1908). He became a British subjeot in 

Cody^WlUfuaT' netodS^*840-1017), American 
^ouSSmjSiown ae •• Buffalo BIU.” u^o to IMS 
founded hte great Wild West Show with which 
he toured America and Europe for many years. 

Oohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-1898), the famous 
German baoteriologist, of which ecienoe ho wae 
t bff virtual founder. 

Coke, Sir Edward (1652-1684). Attorney-General 
under EUsabertih and CShief Justice under James 
I; great rival of Francis Bacon. His extensive 
legal erudition added many new foterpretations 
to the Common Law system. Among hte pub- 
Ucattons are his four IntHtuiee, the first of which 
(Coke ttpon LttUeton) Is very flunous. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-68), French states- 
man, who fostered new Industries and en- 
couraged commerce, endestbored to reform the 
finances, and established the French Navy on 
a sound baste. A patron of literature, science, 

Col(S Cteo^ Douglas Howard, W.A.. (1888-1959). 
British economist, sociologtet. and writer: 
Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory 
at Oxford. 1944-57; Ghainnao Fabian Society. 
1989-40: Pres. Int. Society for the Study of 
Socialism ftom 1956 imtil hte death. Among hte 
numerous writings on social and economic pro- 
blems are The InteXLioent Man's Guide through 
World Chaos (1932). The TosUWar Condition oS 
Britain (1956). The Case for Industrial Partner^ 
ship (1957). A HUtorv of Socialist Thought (5 
vote.). 

Coleridge, Ist Baron (1820-04). Lord Chief Justice 
of England from 1880 until bis death. Was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, orator and barrister, hte moet 
famous case being the Tichbome trial in 1871. 
when hte speech for the defence lasted 23 days. 

Coleridge, Samnel Taylor (1772-1834). one of the 
great poets of the early part of the 10th cen- 
tury. whose Ancient Mariner and a fow other 
poems stand unsurpassed for poetic beauty and 
originality. 

Coleridge-Tkylor, Samuel, A.B.CAt. (1875-1012). 
British compoeer. the eon of a West African 
negro doctor practising In London, and an 
Englishwoman. He studied at the Royal 
College of Music where hte Hiawatha's Wedding 
Feast was performed in 1808. 

(folet, John (c. 1497-1619). humanist and divine, 
founded Bt. Paul’s School, 1612. As scholar 
and friend of Erasmus he helped to bring the 
New Learning to England. 

Colette (Sidonie Qabrlelle ClauOine Colette) (1873- 
1054), author of a number of highly suooessfol 
novete Including the famous Olaudine stories. 
CMri and La Fin de OMri. Grand Offlder de la 
lAdon d’Honneur (1058). 

ColUn.^Hon, John (1850-1984). English painter 
who became highly popular for his ** problem ” 
pictures. He is best lemembered, however, as 
a dtetingutehed portraitist. 

Collhigwood, Lord (1750-1810). British admiral 
ship t^ R(W Sovereign led the fleet 
to battle at Trafalgar and who on Nelson’s 

_ death assumed the command. 

OoUte Mid^^ (1800-1022), brilliant and daring 
Irtaluman, leading spirit of the Sinn Fein politioal 
movement. Took part in the Easter RebeUion 
wd organteed the guerilla warfare which even- 
tual^ led to the breakdown of British gpvem- 
a^ to the Anglo-Irish Peace of 0, 
1021. Killed in ambush by ^publiciuis after 
his return from England. 

OoQIns, WlUiam, R.A. (1788-1847). a noted land- 
^^^and figure painter, and father of Wilkie 

Collins, wmiam Wilkie (1824-1880). the novelist, 
m for many yearn amodated with Charlea 
tokens, and wrote The Dead Secret, The 

_ in WhUe, and No Name. 

fovented the revolver and patented it in 1886. 
S ^ utility was reoog- 
b®big used with great effect in 


, kuiely talrad shrine he made frequent mw 

1 flights at Sionary ioumeys to the Tn gbi<mii« Sr Bootland 
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Where he made many ooDTerts and waa greaUr 
rererad. 

CotamhoL Chriitohber (e. 144<^1506). the famous 
Italian navigator, who, prevailing upon Ferdi- 
nand and Irebdla of Spain to bear the expense 
of an expedition of discovery, set out on his 
first voyage in 1492. He flxst discovered the 
Bahamas, Cuba, and other West Indian islands, 
and, on his third voyage, in 1498, landed on the 
lowlands of South America. 

Oomenius, Johann Amos (1692-1670), famous 
Gsech educationist. Was the first advocate of 
the ** direct ** method of teaching languages, of 
the use of pictures in education, and of the 
of 

Compton, Arthur |16lly (1892-1962), American 
physicist whose work on X-iays led to tlm dis- 
covery of the so-caUed ** Compton Effe^** for , 
which he shared with G. T. R. Wilson the 1927 , 
Nobel Frlsefor Physios. He also made impor - 1 
tant cosmic-ray investigations and helped to . 
develop the atomic bomb. His brother Karl 
Taylor Compton (1887-1954) was also a physicist . 
who did Important research on radar and the 
Ionisation of gases. 

Compton-Bumett, Ivy, D.B.E., British novelist, 
whose books deal with family relationBhipB and 
include Men and Wives, A House and Us Head, 
Man Servant and Maid Servant, The Present 
and the Past, A fferitaoe and its History, See 
Contemporary Novel, Section M. 

Comte Auguste (1798-1857), French philosopher: 
founder of positivism, and father of social 

' philosophy. See Positivlam, Section J. 

Cond4, Louis H., de Bourbon, Prince de, **The 
Great Condd '* (1621-1688), was a distin^lsbed 
military commander. Victor of Bocrol. 1648. 

Confucius (c. 551-479 B.O.), Chinese philosopher 
and sage, fbunder of the great world religion of 
Confucianism. He was not concerned with the 
supernatural but appealed to reason and 
taught love and respect of one's fellows, 
superiority to ambition. <diarity, forgiveness, 
and repentance. (See Confucianism, Section J.) 

Congreve, William (1670-1729), was a famous 
Restoration dramatist, whose comedies of 
manners reflect the grossness of his age only 
too closely, but are redeemed by the brilliancy 
of his wit. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). English novelist of 
Polish birth whose parents were exiled to France 
for political reasons. He became master mari- 
ner in the British merchant service and began 
to write novels alter be left the sea in 1884. He 
has a beautiful prose style and is acknowledged 
to be a significant figure In English literature. 
His novels include: Almayer^s Folly (1895), Lord 
Jim (1900), Nostromo (1904). 

Consdenoe, Hendrik (Henri) (1812-83). the famous 
Flemish novelist whose historical romance. The 
Lion of Flanders, earned him a distinguished 
place in the world of literature. 

Constable, John, RJl. (1776-1887), was a native 
of East Bergholt, Suffolk, and became one of 
the greatest of English landscape painters. He 
had long to wait for recognition, but ultimately 
attained high honour and exerted a strong 
Influence in the development of landscape art. 

Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845-1902), 
French portrait and subjectjrahiter ; Prisoners in 
Morocco, The Harem, and The Emir *8 Favourite 
are among his celebrated Oriental pictures. 

Constantine the Great (c. 272r-837). Emperor of 
Rome firom 806 to his death. Transferred the 
Capital of the Empire ftom Rome to Bysantium, 
thence called Constantinople after his name. 

Constantine L (1868-1928), King of Greece, 1918- 
17, and 1020; married Princess Sophia of 
Prussia, sister of the Kaiser. 

Cook, James (1728-79), celebrated English navi- 
gator, Bon of an agrioultnrai labourer. He 
entered the Royal Navy and gained a high 
reputation for hla aclentiflo akiU. He made 
anooeasfbl voyages of discovery in the riiips 
under his command. Endeavour, Resehdion and 
Adventure, adding greatly to our knowledge of 
the Fadflo and the Antarctic. He also made an 
attempt to find the North-West Passage. He 
was murdered on the Island of HswaiL 

Cooper. Nr Astiey Paston, lit.. F.R.S. (1708-1841). 
one of the greatest surgeons of his time, and the 
author of several important medical textbooks. 

Coopeft James Fenimore (1789-1861), was a very 


popular American novelist, who from about 
1820 to the time of his death produced a sno- 
oesslon of sUiring stories of adventure, whidi 
enjoyed much popularity, among them Tbs 
89 V, The Last of the MoMeane, The Pathfinder, 
and The Deer Slaver, 

Cope, Sir Arthur StodSde, K.av.O.. RJL (1867- 
1940). was a well-known partralt pidnter. 

Copernlcns, Nicholas (1478-1548), firander of 
modem astranomy, was bom at Thom cm the 
Vistnla. then under Polish snseralnty. Studied 
at Cracow and in Italy, lectured on astronomy 
and mathematics at Rome and in 1512 settled 
at Frauenbuig. where he was canon of the 
mthedraL He also practised medidne. His 
beliefr oonoeming the universe were set forth in 
his great book De revekttionibue erbium eoefes- 
Uum, which was not published until hla death 
for frar of the stonn his revolutionary theories 
would raise. In it he proved that the planets, 
induding the earth, revolve round the sun. 

Copp4e, FTanoola Joachim (1842-1008), Freneh 
poet, dramatist and novelist. 

CooueUiL Bonoit Constant (1841-1900), anUmitife 
French actor (" Coquelin aln4 "), and CoqueUn. 
Ernest (" Coquelin cadet "). his youmm 
brother (1848-1000), were leading lights of the 
Tbdltre Francais. 

CoreUl, Arcangelo (1658-1718), Italian oomposer 
and the first great violinist to oijoy universal 
fame; founded the present art of violin playing 
and gave definitive form to the eorteerto groeso, 

ComeUle, Pierre (1006-1684) the French tragic 
dramatist, whose Oid, PoUyeucte, Le Menteur, 
and other plays marked a new era In French 
dramatic production. 

ComwalllB, Ist Marquess (1788-1805). oomxnander 
of the British forces which surrendered to the 
Americans, at Yorktown in 1781, thus ending 
the War of Independence: was twice Governor- 
General of India. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste (1796-1875), a Frendi land- 
scape painter of great repute. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da (1494-1584). the great 
Italian painter of the Lombard School, whose 
** Ecoe Homo " is in the British National Gallery. 

Cortes (or Cortex), Hernando (1488-1647), a 
Spanish adventurer who earned great renown 
by capturing Mexico for Spain, and held that 
country in subjection for ten years. 

Cortot, Alfred (1877-1962), Frendi pianlat and 
conductor, beet known for his playing of CbopiD. 
Liszt, and Schumann; choniB director m 
B ayreuth; conducted first complete pmfor- 
mance in Paris of Wagner's Ring, 

Cosgrave, William Thomas (b. 1880). Fresident of 
Executive Council, Irish Free State, 1922-82; 
Finance Min., 1923; Defence Min., 1924; Pari. 
Caiatiman Fine Gael, 1988-44. 

Costello, John A.. B.a (b. 1891), Prime Minister 
of Irish Bepnblio 1948-61 and 1964-67. 
When Attorney General, Irish Free State, 1926- 
82. helped to draft the Statute of Westminster. 

Conlton, George Gordon, Litt. D.. LL.D. (1868- 
1947), scholar and historian of the Middle Ages, 
whose main claim to fiune rests upon Five 
Oewturiee of BeUgion, works in wfaldi he set 
forth his interpretation of monastio history in 
England from the Conquest to the Reformation. • 

Couperin. A notable family of French mnaioiaDS 
who were organists at St. Gervais, Paris, from 
about 1650 until 1826. FnaiooisConiieriii(1668- 
1788), called "Coupe^ the Great." is the 
best known today for his barpsldiord musio. 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867), French educationist 
and philosopher, foimder of the ecleetio school. 
He was a remarkable lectuier and his writings 
cover nearly the whole field of philoscmhy. 

Consins, Samuel, RJk. (1801-1887), the greatest 
messoprint engraver of his day. whose plates 
after Reynolds, Millato, Landseer, and Hogarth 
reach the highest point of this kind of art work. 

Ccustean, Jaoqnes-Vvet (b. 1910). French nndcr- 
waterexplorer, pioneer of aqualung diving.whose 
research into the fieaslbiUty of humans living In 
undersea "villages" has aroused wide Interest. 

Conve de HnryUle, Manrise (b. 1900), French dtplo- 
mat who has been Foreign Minister sbioe Gen. 
de Gaulle's return to power in 1958. Be lost his 
seat io the 1967 general election. 

Coveidale, Miles (1488-1668), one of esrir 
Engliih Reftnmera. was bom In Yoikibite, and 
afterwards became a monk of Mo^lvieh and 
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later Blebop of Bxeter. He collaborated with 
lyndale in tiaiwIatlDg the Bible; tbe Psalms 
still used in tbe Pniyer Book are taken from 
their tnndatlon. 

Ooward* Noel (b. 189^ a suoeessftil BngUsb play- 
wright and actor. His works include Hay Fever, 
FHvaU Livee, BlUhe Spirit, the operetta Bitter 
Sweet and the films In Which We Serve, Thte 
Happy Breed, and Brief Encounter, 

Oowper, TTlUiam (1782-1800), an English poet 
imbued with much piety of sentiment and a 
remarkabie poetic talent. His Task is one of 
the great poems of the 18th century. 

Cox, Bavld (1783-1850), an eminent landscape 
painter— son of a Birmingham blacksmith— 
whose pictures are thoroughly English in spirit 
and treatment. 

Crabbe, Rev. Geoqre (1754-1832), a poet of rural 
life and scenes, noted for his faithfiil pictures, 
characterisation and soundness of his senti- 
ments. 

Craig, Edward Gordon, C.H. (1872-1966). the son 
of Ellen Terry, author of several books on stage- 
craft. He produced many plays in England 
and on tbe Continent. 

Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1656). Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Henry VIII, and Edward 
A I.: an ardent promoter of the Reformation. 
On Mary's accession at first consented to r^um 
to tbe old faith, but when called upon to make 
public avowal of his recantation, refiised. and 
was burnt at the stake. His great contributions 
were tbe English Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Crichton, James (1560-1582). Scottish adventurer 
who earned considerable renown for his scholarly 
ao^plishments and charm and was called 
The Admirable Crichton." He was assassin- 
ated when only twenty-two years of age in 

Mii.Tit u a . 

Crim Rt Hon. Or (Richard) Stafford, C.H.. 
Q.& (1889-1952), British statesman and 
barrister, younger son of Lord Parmoor and 
nephew of Beatrice Webb. In charge of port- 
war Britain *a economic affairs. His programme 
m one of purposeful austerity, but his out- 
standing ability and masterly exposition of the 
economic situation woo him support from ^1 
sides. He showed that liberty and planning 
can be reconciled in the modem world. Labour 
MJ>. for S.E. Bristol, 1081-50. Gave up a 
brlUiant wireer at the bar to enter politics. 
Ambaa^r to Moscow, 1940-42, and Min. of 
Aircraft Production, 1942-45. Went on mis- 
sions to India in 1942 and 1946. Resigned his 
^t in Parliament and as Chancellor of the 
of broken health: 
was taken to Switserland for a cure, but he did 
not recover. 

^ states- 

nn^, who ^d^ Garibaldi and was his supporter 
Wiroughout. Premier 1887-91 and 1898-96. 
many reforms for his country. 

1 of the Roman Church and 
i?i V shy maktuB. In the 8rd century he 
Rome. settlS in 
Boissons, Frai^, lud there preached Chrls- 
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him his companion. He succeeded his flather 
Alyattes on the Lydian throne. 500 b.o. 
Groms, John (1769-1821), known as " Old Crome." 
from being a humble house-painter became 
eminent as a painter of landscape. 

Cromer, Ist Earl ot. P.C.. a.C.B.. O.M.. a.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.. C.I.E.. F.B.S. (1841-1917), a diplo- 
matist who won celebrity in the port of British 
Gomptroller-General in Egypt from 1883 to 
1907. It was a stupendous task that he had 
imposed upon him, but he resolutely devoted 
himself to it. with the result that Egypt was 
lifted from financial difficulty and internal 
disorder to a condition of prosperity. Pubs. 
Modem Egypt (1908) and Abbas II (1915). 
Crompton, Samuel (1753-1827). was a poor cotton 
worker at Bolton who invented the spinning 
mule, which greatly increased the power <if 
cotton production. Received little recognition. 

CromwelU Oliver (1599-1658), Lord Protector of 
the commonwealth of Enklaud. Scotland and 
Ireland. 1653-58. Bom at Huntingdon, 
educated at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
and entered parliament as lumber for Hunting- 
don in 1628. With outbreak of civil war served 
with the parliamentary army under Essex and 
won renown at Edgehill ( 1642). Celebrated as a 
great general, leader of his ironsides, for his 
religious toleration, and rtrong foreign poliev. 
His victories include Marston Moor (1644). 
Nasebv (1645). Dunbar (1650), Worcester (1651). 

Cromwell, Richard (1626-1712). son of the fore- 
going. and his Buccessor in the Protectorate. 

Cromwell. Thomas (1485-1540). originally a 
|^t6g6 of Wolsey. rose to high office under 
Henry VIII. and began the suppression of the 
monasteries. Executed after tbe failure of the 
Anne of Cleves marriage, which was part of his 
policy of alliance with the Protestant princes of 
Germany. 

Crookes, Sir William, O.M., F.R.S. (1832-1919) 
eminent British scientist whose researches in 
chemistry and physics led to many important 
discoveries and inventions. He discovered the 
metal thallium in 1861, invented tbe radio- 
meter and the Crookes* tube, which was used by 
J. J. Thomson and others in their researches on 
conduction of electricity in gases. He was also 
an authority on sanitation. President of tbe 
Royal Society, 1913-16. 

Crnik^^ George (1792-1878), a celebrated 
brok Hlustrator who was for a time associated 
with Charles Dickens, and later on itlurtrated 
n^erous works of other novelists of his day. 
showing great humour and power of chara^r- 
delineation. 

Cununings, Bmos Ftederiek (1889-1917), English 
aoologirt and man of letters. Won fame with 
his Journal of a Dieappoinled Man. 

Cunard. Sir Smuel, Bt. (1787-1866). shipowner 
rad cp-fpunder of the British and N. American 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. which later be- 
came the Cunard Line and as a result of a 
merger In 1934. the Cunard-Whlte Star Line. 
^5® R»at Paswnger ships. Qwxn Mary 
and Queen 

EtiMbcth II (launched 1967). 


betog thrown into a cauldron of molten lend: 


^ ^ k cauldron of molten lead: 

commemorated on Oct. 26. 

* review of 
philosophy. Strongly 
to fhsdsm. he was described durffigthe 
JJJLJ® . man who kepti^rch 


1963), won the D.S.O. and two bars in the first 
YSrS Medirerranean. 1939-42 

Fhrt 

Cuu^ham, Ctoeral Sir Alan Gofdon. G.C.M.O., 
K C Bm D S.Om M.C. (b. 1887). biSher of Vfa. 
Cunningham. Directed Abyssinian cam- 
rad TOmmuided 8th Army. 1941. From 

Ct^ inghrai. Admind of the Fleet, Or John 
55?^ ®wei, G.C.B., M.V.O. (1885-1962),™ 
to-C., Mediterrraera, 1948-46. First Sea lord 


He wag 


^(5fK-6^®^ wto* reSiiSf^f^Sera rad Madame Mario 

£F**®, WiyMcB 1908. whUe their 
Joltot-CwSe, 

^tjdwlth her huabemd tbe 1935 Nobel Prlae 


namely em ai^been proverbial, 
a wiae king, wboae memory aUU 

'rea bia friend. 
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Cmro Kefieitoii, Maroness. K.G.. P.C.. 
G.C.8JU G.CJJS. (1850-1026). Btatewnan and 
admlnisuator. Ab a young man gained dis- 
tlnoUon ag traveller and author. From 1800 to 
1005 waa a vigoroua and outatanding Viceroy of 
India. Foreign Secretary. 1010-28. when he 
iwired a dcaninant nart in the reoonatroction of 
the Middle East and waa prominent at many 
conferenoea after the first world war. 

Outtibert. St. (085-687). a famous monk who 
became prior of Melrose, and afterwards of 
Lindisfame. For a time he lived in seclusion 
on one of the Fame Islands, but firom 684 was 
Bishop of WarhiLTn , 

Cuvier. Georges Leopold, Baron (1769-1832). a 
French naturalist who founded a system of 
classiflcation in zoology, and originated the 
science of comparative anatomy. 

Cuyp. Albert (1620-1601). a famous Dutch land- 
scape painter, several of whose works are in our 
National Gallery. 

Cyprian. St., was an eminent ecclesiastic of the 8rd 
century, who wrote several notable treatises on 
matters of Christian doctrine. He was be- 
headed in 258. at an advanced age. and the 
pinsent English calendar commemorates him 
on Sept. 26. 

Cyrus the Great (d. 620 b.c.). the founder of the 
Persian Empire who by bis conquests of Media. 
Lydia, and Babylonia, made himself master of 
Ada Minor. He was a great warrior and a wise 
ruler and figures prominently in the Bible. He 
was slain in battle on the river Jaxartes. 

D 

Oagusrro, Louis Jacques Mandd (1780-1861). a 
French artist, who acquired fame as the In- 
ventor of the earliest photographic process, and 
then devoted himself to scene-painting and be- 
came part-proprietor of the Diorama in Paris. 

Daimler. Gottlieb (1834-1800). German inventor 
with N. A. Otto of Cologne of the Otto gas 
engine, and in his later years eminent as the in- 
ventor of the motor-car that is named after him. 

Dale. Sir Henry Hallstt, O.M.. O.B.E.. F.lt.8.. 
M.D., D.Sc.. LL.D.. F.K.C,P. (b. 1876). Presi- 
dent. British Association. 1047. and of the 
Royal Society. 1040-46. Chairman of the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 1042. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Medicine, 1036. 

Daihoosie, lat Marquess ot. P.C.. K.T. (1812- 
1860). The tenth Earl and first Marquess of 
Dalhousie was one of the most famous of 
India's OovemoTS-Gcncrai. Be controlled the 
affairs of India during a period of great diffi- 
culty. and annexed the Punjab after the second 
Sikh War: later on also annexing Nagpur 
Jhansi. Pegu and other States. He left India 
in 1856. the year before the Mutiny. 

Dali, Salvador (b. 1004). Spanish painter whose 
PersUtenee of Memory with its bleak landscape 
and drooping watches is typical of surrealist art. 
In 1040 he went to live In America. 

Dalton, John (1706-1844). famous chemist and 
mathematician, renowned for his work on the 
construction of matter. In 1810 published his 
classic A New System of Chemical PhUosophy, in 
which the modem chemical atomic theory was 
first propounded. According to this theory the 
atoms of the chemical elements are qualitatively 
different from one another. 

Damien. Father (Joseph de Venster) (1840-1880), a 
Belgian missionary who, going out to Honolulu 
in 1804. and witnessing the terrible sufferings of 
the lepers confined on the Island of Molokai, 
obtained permission to take spiritual charge of 
the Government settlement, and remained there 
working nobly for this wretched community, 
until in 1880 he himself was stricken with 
leprosy and died. 

Damocles, a Syracusan of the 5th cent. b.c., mem- 
ber of the court of Dionysius 1. The legend 
related by Cioero concerning him is that he 
flattered his maater by expiring his envy of 
the tyrant's riches and power, whereupon 
Dionysius, to dememstrate the precarlousness of 
high estate, invited him to a banquet where he 
found himself sitting beneath a naked sword 
suspended by a hair. Hence the phrase ** the 
sword of Damocles to hong by a thread. 

Damrasob. Walter Johannas (1862-1950). Ameri- 
can musician, active in the musical develop- 
D (77th £d.) 


ment of the United States. Oonduetor of the 
New York Symphony Society. 1885-1927. and 
composer of three openia and of tnoidmtal 
music to Greek plays. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele (1868-1038), Italian poet, 
soldier and airman. In Sept. 1010 he led an 
unofficial raid on Fimne and seized the port and 
town; when the Treaty of Bapallo waa signed 
in 1020, he refhsed to recognise it. and declared 
war against Italy but was forced to surrender. 
His bodyguard wore the blackshirt which was 
to become the uniform of the Fasdsts. 

Dante Alighieri (1266-1321). the greatest Italian 
poet and one of the great figures of world litera- 
ture. was bom In Florence in a period of political 
upheaval caused by the strife between Guelph 
and Ghibelline. which bad divided mediaeval 
Italy for over a century. Though he saw her 
but once or twice, he conceived an abiding love 
for a Florentine lady. Bice Portinarl (called by 
Dante Beatrice), wife of Simone di Bardi, whom 
he first met In 1274. She died in 1200. Some 
of his finest work waa written after be waa driven 
firom his native city in 1801. His works include 
the VitaJfrma (written 1292-03 In memory of 
Beatriqe). his supreme masterpiece the Dtrins 
Comedvr begun 1308-0 and completed shortly 
before his death, many beautifiil Wes. and some 
Latin treatises. 

Dantom Georges Jacques (1750-1704), a famous 
member of the National ConventioD at the 
period of the first French Revolution. Was 
made Preeident of the Committee of Public 
Safety, but Robespierre attacked and sup- 
planted him. Danton was cmislgned to the 
guillotine shortly afterwards. 

D’Arblay. Biadame (1752-1840), better known as 
Frances (Fanny) Bumey. daughter of the 
organist Dr. (Charles Bumey. made a great 
sensation while quite young and unmarried by 
her novel Evelina, which opened the doors of 
Society to her and gained her the friendship of 
Dr. Johnson. 

Darius was the name borne by three Persian kings. 
The first reigned from 621 to 485 b.o.. and was 
defeated by the Greeks at Marathon. The 
second was a natural son of Aitaxerxes Lons^- 
manus. and having obtained the crown by 
the murder of his brother, Teigned from 424 
to 406 B.O. The third Darius was the last 
of the Persian kings, reigning cmly from 836 
to 331 B.O. when Alexander the Great invaded 
bis kingdom and defeated him in two great 
battles. Soon after he was assassinated. 

Darling, Grace Horsley (1815-1842). English 
heroine who by putting off in a small boat from 
the lighthouse on one of the Fame Islands, of 
which her father was keeper, saved the fffilp- 
wrecked crew of the Forfar^ire. 

Damley, Earl of (1545-1567). wae married to Mary 
Queen of Scots — as her second hueband — ^in 
1565. Two years later, after Mary had entered 
into an Intrigue with Bothwell, he was mur- 
dered. 

Darwin, Charles Robert, F.B.S. (1800-1882). the 
distinguished ecientist, whose Origin of Speciee 
first clearly formulated and elaborated the 
theory of evolution. His first work (1837) 
described a five years' cruise in the Beagle, 
which the Government had sent out for scienti- 
fic purposes. His Origin ofSpeeiea appeared in 
1859. and, though defended and euppoited by 
the edentific thought of the time genorally. 
was much attacked by theologians. In 1871 
Darwin Issued bis Deeeent of Man, a still fturther 
elaboration of the evolution theory. His other 
principal works were The ExprettUm Of Emotion 
in Man and Animcda (1872), Insectivorous Plants 
(1875). IHfferent Forms of Flowers (1877), and 
Worms (1881). 

Dandet, Alphonse (1840-1807). the celebrated 
French humorist and novelist, all of whose 
works have been translated into EngUrii. 

Davemant. Blr William (1606-1668), a dramatist 
and poet of much note in his time, who filled 
the office of Poet Laureate in eucoeasion to 
Ben Jonson. 

David L (1084-1168) waa King of Scotland and 
uncle of Matilda, daugh^ of Henry 1.: he 
took up arms against Stephen on his repudia- 
tion of Matilda's daiins to the BngUrii crown. 

David n. (1824-1371), King of Sootland firom 1880 
to 1370. He waa the son of Robert Braoe. and 
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In ooDflkt vltb tbe English Aimr nt KerlUe's 
CkOM, in mg,, WM defeated and made prisoner 

f WflUam) Edgewortti, K3.E,. 
F.K.S. (1868-1084), u Aus- 
tralian ge^oM of tbe flist nnk, who 
ProftBBor of OeologF at Srdnef University 
1801-1024. Spent much of his time in ex- 
ploration. and accompanied as geologist 
Sfaaddeton's Antarctic Expedition, 1007-0. 
leading the party that ascended Mt. Erebus, 
and disooverfiig with Sir Douglas Mawson the 
South hbumetio Pole. 

David, JaoQues-ljonis (1748-1825), a celebrated 
French painter oi clasaic subiecta. who put his 
art at the aerviee of the New H^ublio. 

David, St, patron saint of Wales, whose festival 
&ll8 on March 1st. lived in the 8th century in 
Wales, and founded various monasteries* 
Davidson, Randall Thomas Davidson, 1st and only 
Baron. P*a. G.C.y.O. (1848-1030). Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 1003-1028. Dean of Windsor, 
1883-1891; Bishop of Eocbester. 1801-1805: 
and Bishop of Winchester. 1805-1003. Was for 
a long period Domestic Chaplain and Clerk of 
tlie Closet to Queen Victoria, and married in 
1878 t)ie daught» of Archbishop Tail. 

Davies, Rt Hon. Clamant Q.C.. M.P. (1884-1062). 
lawyer and politician. Called to the Bar. 1900, 
took silk. 1920. He led the Liberal Party from 
1046 until 1060. and represented his native 
Montgomery from 1020 until his death. 

Davies, 8tr (Henry) Walford, K.C.V.O.. O.B.E.. 
MUS.D.. D.Mus. (1800-1041). Master of the 
King's Muslo. 1084-41; Director of Music and 
Chairman of the National Council of Minrfc. 
University of Wales. 1019-41. the Gresham 
Prof, of MusIg. 1024-41. 

Davies, William (1871-1040). was a Welsh 
poet who spent his early life as a tramp and 
odd-job man. For six years he wandered about 
America, where he lost a fo^ ** train-jumping.'* 
and for eight years followed a similar Ufe In 
Ei^land. tramping, peddling and stopping in 
common lodging-houses. His poems reveal an 
intimate knowledge of and love for Nature. 
An Bocount of his Ufe is given in bis Auiobio- 
_ ffraphv of a Super Tramp, 

Da VlncL See Leonardo. 

Davis, JaCtorson (1808-1880), an American states- 
man. who on the braiking out of Clvli War, 
TO n^e President of the Confederate States 
A^r war be was a prisoner in the bands 
of the Federals. pot on bis trial for treason, and 
subjected to mu^ indignity, but was ultimately 
dtechsj^ and wrote (1881) The BUe and Fall 
^ of the Confederate Oowmment, 

Davis, John (c. 1660-1605). one of the great Elisa- 
Mthan explorers and discoverer of Davis’s 
Btrait, the diannel between the Atlantio and 
Arctic Oceans on the west of Greenland. In- 
^ Davis's quadrant. 

Davttt, Michael (1846-lOM). after a hard-working 
pre^ow bringing up this ardent Irish 
Natkmalist attracted much notice by tbe bitter 
epe^es he made on behalf of the Fenian 
wotherbood, and in 1870 was sentenced to 
fifteen years' pei^ servitude for tieason-fMony. j 
but was released on ticket of leave in 1877. 
Was one of the founders of the IrUh Lend 
Leagu e 1870. In 1881 was sent hack to penal 
servitn^ hut released again in the following 
TTO. Was dec^ to P^liamrat while a 
Prisp^ at Portland but disqualifled. Sno- 
oe^ed in ^terlng Parliament in 1802, and 
resigned in 1800. 
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Deakin, Rt. Bon. Arthur, C.H., C.B.E., (1800- 

1056), Trade Union leader; suooeeded Ernest 
Bevin as general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers' Union in 1040 and like him 
was a master negotiator. 

DOhnssy, Claude Aohille (1862-1018). French 
composer and foondervof the Impressionist 
school in music, whose harmonies have a vague 
" atmospheric effect. Among his works are 
Suite bergemasQue, containing the popular Clair 
de tune, L*apri8-midi d'un Faunet inspired by tbe 
poem ofMallaim^. and La Mcr. He also wrote 
an opera FelUae el Milisande based on Maeter- 
linck’s drama and many piano compositions and 
songs. See Section E. 

Defoe, Daniel (1060-1731). the son of a London 
butcher. He became a political writer and 
novelist. obtaininR world-wide fame by his 
Bobineon Crueoe^ written When he was nearly 
sixty years of age. 

De Forest, Lee (1873-1061). American Inventor 
who was tbe first to use ' alternating-current 
transmission, improved the thermionic valve 
detector and amplifier. wMcb revolutionised 
wireless and by which modorU wireless and sound 
films (Talkies) were made possible. He de- 
signed the first high-power station for the United 
States Navy and was granted over three 
hundred patents. 

Degas. (Hilaire Germain) Edifar (1834-1917). 
French painter and sculptor, son of a bmiker. an 
important figure In the impr^sionist movement 
and a great experimenter. The subjects which 
interested him were those of everyday life — 
dancers. caf6 life, the racecourse. 

De Oasperi, Alcide (1881-1954). Italian C4itholio 
politician. Founded the Christian Democrat 
Party and worked for European federation. 
Died on eve of breakdown of Bnissrls (3on- 
ferenoe on E.D.C. Prime Min. 1945-53. 

De Gaulle, General. {See Ganlle, Charles de.) 

De J^vllland. Sir Geoffrey. O.M.. C.B.E.. 
F.R.AeA« (1882-1965), a pioneer of civil ana 
military aviation. Began flying in 1908 and 
was the founder of the Btag Lane Aerodrome at 
Hendon and the designer of the famous Moth 
machines. Cknitributed in great measure to tbe 
advance of civil aviation since tbe first world 
TO. Awarded the Guggenheim Medal In 1052, 
His son was killed in 1046 wiiUe testing a plane 
in preparation for breiOdng world speed record, 

Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor Eugtoe (1708-1863). 
P'reuch painter of great imaginative and 

_ dramatic force, of tbe romantic school. 

De la Walter John, O.M,, CJI. (1873-1966), 
]^gliBh poet and novelist whose work hna a 
characteristic charm. Much of It was written 
for children. 

Delwe, John^Thadeus (1R17-1879), the famous 
editor of The Times, who, though he did not 
^te himself, made his paper the greatest 
Journal in the world. He occupied the editorial 
chair from 1841 to 1877. 

Delaipoh^ Paul (Hippolyte) (1797-1856), an 
French historical painter. 

Delibes, CUment Philibert Leo (1886-91). French 
comp(^r of much graceful music. Including 
several operas, of which LakmS la the most 
eroonk them Coppaio, 

Delius. Frederick. C. it (1862-1934), EngUsh com- 
P^r of German parentage. Highly Idle 
syncratic in Idiom, his music was more readily 
i^Ived in Gem^y than England until Sir 
.Dewham 8 inspired performances won 


_ ^ native land. See 

“SsS*?; sn. of the (te* 

. was an ^ent ^entific thlnkw pupil of Leuetppus (fl. c. 476 

probably of Miletus. He took an 


invenl^ of the safety-lamp. «««,««* 

^emlst whose raseari^ and discoveries were 
of great sdentifle importance. Was the first 
to employ tbe electric current In 

^ discmied that nitrons 

^ 1861 ;; 1 OTW^ 

British 
ft>«U mam- 

nJS!!: Ma^Ch mBlTonnM survey In 1882. 
MisQiL (Oeow (1874-iOM). editor of 

2%e2W,m2-10. and 1923-41. '* ” 


o:i^ ma perjMly leminble.' 
Ifeu il tt h archttect. 


nmtter, denied the existence of 
mind as a separate entity, and counted happi- 
important moral 
privies. His attitude was not shaied by his 

oeaturies. His 
known as Epicureans, after tbe 
(842^-m ^ ***®““* Epicurus of Samos 


,<888 -822 B.a). ^ fiunous Greek 
, gtateeman wd warrior who^ by his 
^AUp piea, roused the Athenlaas torcwlst the 
gWTOg power of Philip of Maoeden. Sixty* 
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one of hlB oratione were preserved, and are 
xentfded as the finest examples of their Und. 

De Qulnoey, Thomas (1786-1860). an eminent 
essajrist and critic, the firiend of Oolerid^e, 
Wordsworth, hud Southey. His OmfeBaioHBof 
an Opiunheater is a British claasio. 

De Beazke, Jean (1868-1926) and De Retzhe, 
Bdouaid (1856^1917). Polish operatic singers, 
the first a tenor, the second a baritone, who 
achieved fame and fortune by their singing. 

Derwentwater, 8 id Earl of (1889-1716), the leader 
of the English Jacobite movement for placing 
the Pretender on the Bngiish throne. The 
rising took place In 1716. but was completely 
crushed by the Battle of Preston, and Derwent- 
wat» was bdieaded. 

Descartes. Bend (1696-1860). the famous French 
philosopher, mathematician, and author. Un- 
convinced by scholastic tradition and theo- 
logical dogma, he sought to get bock to primary 
truth, to the very definition of knowledge or 
the reason why anything can be said to be true. 
The basis of his Cartesian philosophy to summed 
up in his own words cogito, ergo turn (1 am 
thinking so 1 exist). 

Desmoulins, Lucie Sinu>lioe Camille Benolst (1760- 
1794), was one of the fiercest of the French 
Bevolutionnry toaders. and from the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille to the early days of the 
Terror was unflagging in his onslaughts upon the 
aristocrats and the priesthood. He fell under 
the displeasure of Kobespierre. however, and was 
sent to the guillotine along with Danton. 

De Valera, Eamon, LL.D. (b. Hew York. 1882), 
Pres. Hep. of Ireland. 1969- : leader of the 
Fianna Fail Party: Prime Minister 1038-48. 
1961-54. and 1967-69; Minister for External 
Affaire 1932-48. Pres, of Executive (Council of 
Irish Free State. 1932-88: Pres, of Sinn Fein 
1917-26 when Fianna Fail was founded: Dele- 
gate to Assembly and Uouncil of Lcsigue of 
Nations. 1932. and President thereof 1932 and 
1938. 

De Valois. Dame, Ninette, D.B.E. (b. 1898). Irlah- 
boni ballet dancer and choreograpber. Be- 
tween world wars had many triumphs as a 
dancer with the British National Opera com- 
ply and with the Diaghilev Kussian ballet. 
Director of the Royal Ballet School (fonnerly 
the Sadler’s Wells School). 

Dewar, Sir James. F.R.S. (1842-1923). physicist 
and chemist, a native of Kincardine. From 
1876 until his death Jacksoniau Prof, of Natural 
Philosophy at Oambridge and from 1877 
FuUerian Prof, of C!heniistry at the Royai In- 
stitution. Famous for his work on the lique- 
fection of gases and his invention of the Thermos 
flask. Invented, with Sir F. Abel, the explosive 
cordite. . 

Dewey. Prol John (1869-1952). theeminent Ameri- 
can philosopher, psychologic and educationist, 
who. after holdi^ professorahips at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Michigan, and ClSiicago, 
where he was also Director of the School of 
Education until 1904, was Prof, of Philosophy 
at Columbia University, New York. 1904-82. 

, A follower of William James, he became well 
known In Americaasan adherent of pragmatism. 

De Witt, Jan (1625-72). Dutch republican states- 
man, who carried on war with England and 
laser negotiated the Triple AUlanoe. but was 
overthrown by the Orange Party and murdered. 

Diaghilev, Sergei Pavlovich (1872-1929), Russian 
ballet impresario and founder of the Russian 
ballet, who selected the best dancers, musicians, 
and artists in his productions. Among those 
associated with him were Anna Pavlova. Vaslav 
Nijinsky, Tamara Karsavina. Leonide Massine. 
kUohel FoUne. the choreographer, L. N. Bakst. 

_ the painter, and Igor Stravinsky, the composer. 

Dick. &r WUUam Retd, K.C.V.O.. kjL. F.B.B.S. 
(1879-1961). BiltUh sculptor whose works In- 
clude the LlTingstone statue (Victoria Falls. 
Africa), memorial statue of King George V. at 
Westminster, and the statue of Pres. Roosevelt 
in Qrosvenor Square. 

Dickens, Charles (John Rufiam) (1812-1870), the 
most popular novelist of the 16th century, who 
firam very humble beginnings worked himself up 
to the highest position in the world of letters. 
His literary emput was enonnons. From the 
time ^ the publloatioii of the Fidewiek Papen 
downlo his death In 1870, oorering a period of 


83 years, he produced novd after novel, an PQS* 
imiMtwg ^j |0 original Dtekensian 
pt each wonderfhliy different from the raaUmd 
his popularity oontinues undiminished. He did 
so much for the cultivation of the tnfe sentiment 
of fihriatm^ yi that, wlnnever that nmiinii comes 
round, his name is reoalied with honour and 
homage. As a public reader of his own works 
Dickens evlnoed a marvellous dramatic gift. 

_ He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

DiokiniioD, Goldsworthy Lowes (1868-1982), 
English scholar, author and phlloeoplier; an 
mterpreter and upholder of the Greek view Of 
fife, which Is the subject of many of his books. 

DiCkSM, 8 ir Frands Berna^ R.A. (1668-1928). 
wcdl known as the painter of numerous pictuieSL 
including ** Harmony,” ’’Romeo and Juliet.” 
and ** The Funeral of a Viking." 

Diderot, Denis (1718-1784). the fhmons French 
philosopher and editor of the DicHonnain £«• 
cydopSdiau^ which occupied him thirty years. 

Dietenbaker, RL Hon. John Gemge, MJL, Q.O. 
(b. 1895), Canadian lawyer and leader of the 
Canadian ProgiesBlve Conservative Party; 
Prime Min., 1967-63. 

Diemen, Anthony van (1593-1646). Dutch Ad- 
miral who was Govemor-Generul of the East 
Indian Colonies. 1686r-45. He extended Dutch 
influence and trade throughout the Far East, 
promoted explorations to Australia, 1686-42. 
and on one of such explorations. AbelTasman dis- 
covered New Zealand and named theldand which 
we now know as Tasmania. Van Dtemen’a Land. 

DieseU Rudolf (1868-1918). German engineer, 
inventor of an Intemal-combustion engine 
which be patented In 1898. The modem so- 
called Diesel engine represents the Improve- 
ments achieved by many men and has evolved 
mainly from the Invention of Herbert Akroyd- 
Stuart, patented in 1890. 

Diotietian (Calm Aurelias Valerius Diodetianos) 
(245-318). Roman Emperor (284-806). In* 
augurated the system of partnership emperon. 
whereby the Empire was divided into four 
sectioDB (the famous tetrachy). administerdl hi 
himself in the EaBt.Maxiinian in Italy and Africa, 
Constantins In Britain, Qaal.etc..and Gallerlus in 
niyriimm. Ruthlessly persecuted the CShrlstians. 

Diogenes (412-822 b.o.). the celebrated Greek 
cynic philosopher who Is said to have lived in 
a tub wealing the coozsest clothing and living 
on the plainest food. Biany of his sayings 
have been preeerved. 

Dlonystns. Two of the tyrants of Syraense bore 
this name. The first was a great soldier and 
statesman ns well as a poet and ^llosopber. 
and lived from e. 430-867 B.a The sMond 
Dionysiug was bis son and suooessor. but was 
of such a cruel disposition that be was driven 
from the throiM and died in obscurity in 843. 

Dtsnsy, Walter Elias (*<Watt”) (1901-66). 

American film cartoonist: creator of Mickey 
Mouse. His SiUv Symphonies, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, Pinoeehio, and Fantasia 
brought him world-wide fame. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. [See Beacmisfleid). 

Disraeli, Isaac (1766-1846), father of Benjamin 
Disraeli, worked In a gpedal literary field, and 
produced some interesting volumes dealing with 
authors and their writinga. Hia beat-known 
work la Curiosities of lAteroture, 

Dixi^ Harold Bailey (1862-1980). ProfeaBor of 
Ghemistry at Mancbeater University. 1887- 
1922. whose work on gaseous explostons opened 
anew era in combustion research. 

Dobson, Frank, C.B.E., A.EJL.. A.R.B.S. (1888- 
1968), English sculptor. Frerid^ Of the 
London Group, 1928-27. 

Dobeon. Henry Austin, LL.D. (1840-1921). a Clvtl 
Servant from 1860 to 1901, he was the author 
of several yohunee of Society verse and proee 
works, dealing chiefly with the IStb century. 

Do^ ItandsTR JL, R.W. 8 . (1874-1949), pafeter, 
engraver and draughtsman. He was one of 
the official artists during the War of 1914-18. 
and executed a valuable series of portialts of 
British Admirate and Generals on active aer- 
Tioe. Appointed one of tin official aitista fior 
the second world wax. 1988-45. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwldge (1882-1898), a witter 
and mathematical lectuier at Christ Churoh, 
Oxford, who. under the paeudonym of Leirii . 
Can^ achieved iBSting iiiime by hie MoPa 
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itdMsfiitM in jrtm^land, one th« mort 
, deligbtfid book! for ohildien ever writtm. 
t)old, Oarlo the^femoue Florentine 

painter, examplM of whose MadonnM^d Saints 

are to be found In most National wUectlons. 

Oold, Danllo (b. 1926). Italian awhlteot who since 
1962 hac hfiuuB^ to the rehabilitation 

of the people of Sicily in their desperate poverty. 
He began with no lesouiow but his ^ hiMnan- 
Ity, but now his worfc--^agricultural, educational, 
and social— Is inspiring World-Wide interest. 
Dominie, 8t. (1170-1221). founder of the Order 
of Dominicans, or Black Friars, who devoted 
much energy to the ocmversion of the Albigenses. 
but meeting with small success, instituted a 
policy of persecution after the maimer of the 
niter Inquisition. 

DomlUan (ntus Flavins Domitlanns) (a.d. 61-96). 
Boman Emperor, son of Vespasian, who after 
cruel tyrannical acts aroused the 


Donatello (Dcmto ^ Niooold dl Betto Bardl) 
(1S86-1466) the famous Italian sculptor, whose 
works are to be seen chiefly at Florence, though 
several examples are at South Kensington. 

DottiMttl, Oaetano (1797-1848). Italian operatic 
composer. Most popular of his sixty operas are 
Lucrasia Borgia, Lucia di hammetmwr. La 
FiUe du r^gimeni. La Faeorila,and Don Pasguale, 

Donne, John (1678-1631). an English poet and 
divine. As a preacher he was celebrated in his 
lifetime but few of his poems were printed and 
it was not until the 20th century that he was 
universally recognised as one of the most 
original of English poets. His writings include 
SongB and SotmelB, 8editre$, Elegiec, Problemt 
and Paradoxes, and the Holv Sonnets. He took 
orders in 1016 and was noade dean of St. Paul's 
in 1621. Sir Edmund Oosse's life and Letters 
appeared in 1899 and Sir Herbert Grierson's 
monumental edition of Donne's poetry in 1912. 

Donoghue. Stephen (** Steve *’) (1884-1946). in his 
day a famous Jockey. Bode the Derby Bace 
winner six times, and established a new record 
by winning this classic event in three successive 
years, 1921-22-28. 

DorO, Gustave (1838-1883). the well-known French 
artist, famous for his colossal scriptural paint- 
ings and his powerful illustrations to the works 
of Dante. Milton, and Teimyson. 

Dostoyevs^ Feodor Mikhailovltob (1821-1881). 
one of Bussia's greatest novelists. Author of 
Crime and Punishment, Brothers Karamasov, 
The Idiot, The Possessed, etc. Dostoyevsky’s 
novels are quite exceptional tor their deep 
psychological insight, vision and marvellous 
tragic and analytic power, and have had a pro- 
found influence on modem European writers. 

Dmlas, Marshal of the B.A.F. Lord, G.C.B.. 
M.C.. D.F.a (b. 1898), commanded Fighter 
Command. 1940-42, B.A.F. Middle East, 1948- 
44. and CXMStal Command, 1944-46. C.-in-C. 
and Biilltary Governor of British Zone of Ger- 
many, 1946-47. A Labour peer. 

Douglas, Norman (1868-1952), novelist and writer 
of witty and elegant pioac. A Soot, bom in 
Auetria, he made his home on the Mediterranean 
and waa burled on CaprL Travel books include 
Siren Land (1910). Fountains in the Sand 
(1912). out OaHabria (1916), Alone (1921), 
Together (1928) ; his highly entertaining novel 
Sawlh Wind was published m 1917. 

Doui^uhHome, Bt. Hon. Sir Alexander Frederlok, 
M!p. (b. 1908), British statesman; Prime 
MlniBter. 1968-64: Leader of the Conservative 
Party. 1968-6: MJP. for Kinross and W. Pertb- 
ahiie, 1968-: Foreign Sec., 1960-68; Bee. of 
State for Commonwealth Belations, 1956-60. 
Formerly the 14th Earl of Home; renounced 
title In 1968 to stand as candidate for House of 
OoDunoiis. CSumoMlor, Heriot-Watt Univ. 

Douttoo, Sir Henry (1820-1897). famoue potter 
ahd the Inventor of Doulton ware. 

Dm^ Litt.D. 

(1848-1918). Well known foe his critloal and 
m ai nly dealing with the Uvee 
IwoikBoftiiepQeite. WaeProfeeBorofLater- 
eat T||aitrjy|Bg^Dulfl]n. tar 87 yean 

lit MMbid Lord, G.C.B.. 

l:ln Battle of Biftaln. 1940. 

I Rtthflute amompaabnent estab- 


lished him as the foremost lutanist of his day. 
His son Bobert succeeded him aa Court lutanist 
to fihn.rliMi I. 

Doyle, Sir ArCbor Conan, M.D. (1869-1930). 
masterly writer of detective stories, the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, the archetype of detectives, 
who shared a flat in Baker Street with his friend 
and chronicler. Dr Watson, and conducted a 
long series of investigations. The immensely 
popular stories appeared In the Strand Magazine 
and include the Hound of the BaskervUlea and 
the Sidled Band. 

Doyle, Klohard (1824-1888). an artist of much 
humour and fancy, who was exceedingly popu- 
lar while on the staff of Punch ffrom 1841 to 
1850. The familiar cover of Punch is bis work. 

D*Oyly Carte, Richard (1844-1901), English 
theatrical manager, associated with the pro- 
duction of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
operas. The D’Oyly Ourte Opera Companies 
played Gilbert and Sullivan all over the world. 

Drake, Sir Francis ie. 154(>»1506). the great ad- 
miral of Queen EUxabetn's time, who made 
many adventurous voyages, bent partly on dis- 
covery and partly on plunder. He was a leading 
figur^under Lord Howard — ^in the attack on 
and destraotlon of the Spanish Armada in 1688. 

Draper. J6hn William (1811-82), American 
chemist, b. near Liverpool, aided in the or- 
ganisation of the medical school of New York 
university and became its professor of chemistry 
and physiology. He was the first to take a satis- 
&ctory photo^ph of the human face (1840). 

Dreiser. Theodore (1871-1945). an American 
author whosr novels of American life are 
written in vigorous native prose. 

Dresta. Lt.-0ol. Alfred (1869-1935). a French 
officer, condemned by a military secret tribimal 
on a charge of divulging secrets in 1894 to a 
foreign power, and condemned to imprisonment 
for life on Devil's Island in French Guiana. At 
a sensational new trial in 1899 he was again 
found guilty, and sentenced to a mitigated 
term of incarceration for ten years; but 
strenuous efforts on his behalf secured a pardon 
later. In 1906 he was entirely exonerated and 
reinstated in the army, with the rank of Major, 
and made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

Drlnkwater, John (1882-1937). was a well-known 
dramatist and poet. His plays Abraham 
lAncbln and Oliver CromweU have bad great 
praise and siiooess. 

Driver. Samuel BoUes ri846-i9i4) a distinguished 
Hebrew and Old Testament scholar who was 
Begins Prof, of Hebrew at Oxford, 1883-1914. 

Drununond, William (1586-1649). a Scottish poet 
— laird of Hawthomden — ^wbose works dealt 
largely with political matters, but reveiUed con- 
siderable poetic power. Ben Jouson walked from 
London to Scotland to pay him his respects. 

Dro^, (Edward) Alfred (Briscoe). B.A. (1857- 
1944). English sculptor who was responsible 
for may public monuments, including the 
colossal statues of Queen Victoria at Bradford 
and Portsmouth (1903), the decorations for the 
exterior of the War Office (1906) and of the 
Vlotoiia and Albert Museum (1909). 

Dryden, John (1681-1700). one of the most 
vigorous and prolific of English poets and 
writers, and a popular dramatist. He excelled 
in satire, and drew some powerful pictures of 
the statesmen of his day. His translation of 
yjigil ranks with Poge*9 translation of the 
tUad, He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Originally a Parliamentarian he went over 
to the Royalists and was laureate and hlstorio- 
graober-toyal. 1670-88. 

Du Barry, Marie Jeanne Bdeo. Oomtesse (1746- 
1703), succeeded Mme de Pc^padour as mistress 
of I^uis XV of France. Guillotined by the 

_ Bevblutfonary Tribunal. 

Dn Oiailhi, Paul Belloni (1686-1008). a noted 
Aftiw trawUer who was chief of General 
Gor^ B staff in 1874, and wrote many valuable 
bo^ travels, 1^ studio of the gorilla being 

^especially interesting. 

DijB^ ai^ AVL IM Mmaaa of, P,a. KJ».. 

G-CALG.. G.C.I.B.. F.BA 
(1826-1902), waa a ^lomatist of great exp^- 

^ 

dffioas with distinction and (ititrmas. ftociuding 
MpM of Governor-(3en«ral of Oanada and 
Viceroy of India. 
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DoUm, Jotan Fbsfeer, (1888-1959), U,S. Secretary 
of State (n the B^ubUoan Adminietiatloii. 1958- 
59. In his foreisn policy he encountered wide* 
Spread orltioism for his inflexible opposition to 
nsBotiation with Bussia and U.S. leooanition of 

Dimias, Alexandre (1802-1870). French novelist 
and dramatist, who published more volumes 
than any man of his tune. In the field of his- 
torical romance he showed wonderful power and 
resource and his thrilUnfr story Monte CHeto is 
one of the inreat novels of the nineteenth century. 
He also wrote The Three Mwketeere. 

Dumas, Alexandre, Fils (1824-1895). French 
dramatist and novelist, son of the last-named, 
author of La Dame otts Cambios. 

Dn Manrler, George Louts Palmella Busson (1834- 
1896). one of the best known of the Punch 
artists dm^ a long period and author of the 
novels of Peter Ihbeteon, TrUbv, and The Martian. 

Dundee, John Graham ol GBaveriionse. 1st Vlioount 
(1648-89), known as ** Bonnie Dundee.** royalist 
leader employed In the suppression of the Cove- 
nanters, taking part In the defeat at Drumdog 
and the victory of Bothwell Brig under the 
Duke of Monmouth in 1679. Defeated Mackay 
in the pass of Killlecrankle but was killed in the 
moment of victory. 

Duns Sootns, John (c. 1265-e. 1808). famous 
scholastic, bom at Maxton. in the county of 
Boxbuigh: Joined the Franciscan Order at 
Dumfries in 1281: ordained pi test at Uiooln 
in 1291: student and teacher at Oxford and 
Paris: died at Cologne. He vas the great 
doctrinal opponent of Thomar Aquinas and 
has been named the Subtle DoLlur. 

Dunstable. John (c. 1380-1468), the earliei . t 
English composer known by name. Ht w; « a 
contemporary of the Netherlands composers < 
Dufay and Binchois. See Section B. I 

Dnnatan, Saint (909-988), the fiunous Abbot of 
Olastonbury and Archbimop of Canterbury, wh' 
lived through aeven reigna from Bthelstan i> 
Ethelred and exerdaed great political influence. 

Dudeix, Joaeph Francois (1697-1768). wss gover- 
nor of the French East Indian possemlons at the 
time when Clive was guiding the fortunes of the 
East India Company, and after Clive's victory 
at Plaasey Duplelx’s day was ovec He returned 
to France, and fdl Into disgrace and poverty. 

DQier, Albrecht (1471-1628). the great German 
painter and engraver of Nuremberg, friend of 
Luther and Melancthon. Like his great Italian 
contemporary, Leonardo, he was not only a 
superb artist but a man of boundless intdleotual 
curiosity and scientific insight, a true son of the 
Benalasanoe. His copper engravings indude his 
three great maaterpleoes. The Knight, Melon- 
eholia, and 8(. Jerome in Hie Siudy, Many of 
his engravings are in the British Museum. He 
may be regarded as the founder of the Qetmsn 
achool and the inventor of etcbi^. 

Durham. John George Lambton, Bn1 of (1792- 
1840), served as Oovemar-Oeneral of Canada 
after the disturbanoee of 1887, and In 1889 
preaented the famous Durham Beportto Paxlia- 
ment. This laid down the prindple of colonial 
edf-govemment and marks a turning-point In 
the affairs of the Empire. 

Duse, Blenoia (1861-1924), an Italian tragedienne 
of world-wide reputation. 

Dural, Glauda (1648-1670), a notorions highway- 
man who. coming to England from Nonnandy 
in the Duoheaa of Bidimond'a service, took to 
** the road,'* and for a fhw yean saocesafrOly 
evaded capture. Be was hanM at Tyburn. 

Doreen, 1st and ante Banni» ol Millhank (1869- 
1989), was head w a firm of noted art dealen, 
and a generous benefiiotor to British Art. 

Drorik, Antonin (1844-1904). Gsedi oompoeer 
whose musio is rich In the fbtk<0Qng inelodtes of 
his natire Bohemia and has a bhasaotertsUo Hit 
and harmony. In 1884 he oonduoted his 
Stabat Mater m London, where this cantata and 
his Slanonie Daneet were very mulsr. Con- 
posed his From the New Worn symphoiKf In 
New York when he was head of the " ‘ 
Oonserratoire (1892-94). Be wrote 
phonies besidee mudi oiehestral and 

_ woA, See Section B. 

Oyeon, Sir Frank (Wataon), K.B.B.. FJU. 0868- 
1989), Astronomer Boyel (lOlCh^). Wm me* 
viouMy (1905-10) Astronomer Boyel for Soot* 
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land. Was the author of a number of worin 
on astronomy, and widely cetobnted for hie , 
_ interesting public lectures. 

Dm(^ (aepige, K.av.O., M.A., MUS.D., Ui.D, 
F.B.CJSd. (1888-1964), Director of the B^ 
CoUege of Musio 1988-53. Author of The 
New Mueie, in which he anaiyses the techxflque 
of modern schoole of composition. Composed 
a symphony, a violin concerto, and aeveral 
choral works such as The Oanterbuiry PiUgHme 
and Nebuchadneeear. 


E 

Bastlake, Sir abarles Look (1793-1866), English 
painter of historical and religious works. Pres, 
of B.A. 1860. 

Basbnan, George (1864-1982), American inventor 
who invented the roll photographic film and the 
fiunous camera. He amiuiiyi & vast 

fortune and his philanthropies were estimated at 
over £60 million. After a long iUness he 
committed sololde. 

Johann von (1486-1548), one of the most 
vigorous opponents of the Beformation in 
Germany. 

Hd d ington. Sir Arthur Stanlay, O.M.. F.B.S. (1882- 
1944). Plumian Profeaaor of Astronomy, Csm- 
twite. 1918: Director of the Gambridge Ob- 
servatory, 1914-44. Author of The Naiure at 
the PhyeuxU World (1928) and many edentlflo 


Eddy. Mrs. Mhry Baker (1821-1910), foimder of the 
religion (theology and pnetioe) which she named 
Christian Scienoe. and of the Church of CSiTlst, 
Scientist. Author of the Christian Science text- 
book. Seienee and RedUh tsiih Key to the Scrip* 
turee, published in 1875. See aleo J8. 

‘ deiinim, Gerard (1640-1707), French engraver, 
b. in Antwerp, the first to reproduce in print 
the oolour. as well as the form, of a picture. 
Patronised by Louie XIV. 

Bden, (Robert) Anthony, 1st Bsrl of Avon, KLG., 
M.C.. (b. 1807). suooeeded Sir Winston Church 
as Prime Minister in April 1955. He had been 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
einoe 1951. First appointed Foreign Secretary 
in 1085 (the youngest to hold that office for over 
a century), but reelgned in 1088 on a difference 
of p(dlcy with Mr. Neville Chamberlain about 
relations with Italy. Bntered Parliament as a 
member for Leamington In 1028. He hasnuour 
diplomatio achievemente to his credit, thoomi 
his Sues poUoy in 1956 divided the country. 
Beslgned Iteause of iU-bealtb in Jan. 1957. 
Memolis. Facing the Dietatore; The Beehoning: 
asad Full Circle. Earldom oonfrrred 1961. 
Edgar (048-75), King of England 059-75, who 
under the influenoe of Dunstan was aMe to 
carry out many useful lefomis. 

Edgar Atheling (e. 106Q-e; 1180), as grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, was the lawftd heir of Ed- 
ward the OonflMsor. but in the confUskm of the 
Norman InvasloD be was unable to maintain his 


adfewoHli, Marla (1767-1840jL Irish novtitot,. 
whose Btoriea included Oosffs BaehreiU, The 
Abeentee, and BAinda, 

Bdlabiiigh, BJtJB. PtUioa Fhfflp. Duke ol. K.O.. 

P.a. K.T.. O.B.B. (b. 1921), cansort of H.M. 

ItHMihiifch H, Ug title Of 

Prte Philip of Greioe and of Denmark on hie 
natunliBatlon in 1947, taking the name of 
Mounthatlen. He la the great-great-grandaon 
of Queen Vlotorla>. graadm of Admiral Prince 
LoidB of Battenberg. and nephew of Earl 
Mbuntbatten of Burma. Educated In England 
and Germany and at the Boyal Naval CbUega. 
Served In the Boyal Navy Uuoughout the war. 
Prea of Urn National Playlsg FMda Asroelation; 
lieB. of the BritUh Aaeodation. 1961-62. 
Obano. TJnlvx. Wahn. EdiiOraigh and Salford. 
Bdtoon, Thomas Alva (1847-l081),'Un Amertean 
inventor, who after an adventiate 
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moved Into Qnadrnplex and wztnpkiic trane- 
mMon. the phonograph, and a method of pre- 
paring caitMm fUaments for t^ eto^o lamp; 
patented over 1800 inventions. . 

Bamnnd XL (Ironside) (080-1010). the era ^ 
Bthelred. after years^ 

Danes, made a oompaot with Canute te di^de 
Tiitigin.nii between them, but djiirg Aortly after- 
wards the kingdom ^ 

Edward the Confessor (e. 1004-1000). ^e Anglo- 
Saxon king who immediately pieoeded — save 
for the brief reign of Harold of Im l^an aywr 
—the Norman Conauest. and founded West- 
minster Abbey, where a amaller church, then 
dilapidated, had previously for a period had 
a precarious existence. Ho was a lelirfoufr 
mindiMi mystic, and was canonised in 1101. and 
given the slUine in the Abbey of his origination, 
which yet remains fairly intact, despite the 
ravages of time and disturbing hands. 

BSdwBid the ESdm was the son of Alfred, and suc- 
ceeded him as King of the West Saxons in 800. 
He was successftil in oyetoomlng the Danes, and 
became overlord of the Northern coimties. 

Edward the Martyr (003-070) became king In 
succession to £dm. but. although supported by 
Dunstan. was not able to prevail against his 
stepmother Elirida, who had him murdered. 

Edward L (1280-1307) was king of England firom 
1272 to 1807. Took part in the Crusades, com- 
pleted the conquest of Wales, overcame Scottish 
opposition— executing Wallace and receiving 
the submission of Bruce, and promulgated many 
wise laws. He was nicknamed ** Longshanks.** 

Edward XL (1284-1827). the son of Edward 1. suc- 
ceeded his father when the latter died at Burgh- 
over-Sands in 1807. Suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Scots at Bannockburn, and on 
account of his arbitrary disposition, cruelty 
and lavish concessions to favourites, was de- 
posed In 1327. and afterwards murdered at 
Berkeley Castle. 

Edward XXL (1812-1377) was one of the ablest of 
English monarchs who. although mu<di taken 
up with long and bitter wars with France and 
Scotland, did much fur the commercial intereeta 
of the nation, and was the means of introducing 
large numbers of Flemings into the country, 
who laid the foundation of the English textile 
manufacturers. He married Philippa of Hai- 
nault. and was the father of Edward the Blai^ 
Prince. 

Edward XV. (1442-1483) Yorkist leader whose 
reign brought about a revival in the power of 
the monarohy. in English sea power, and in 
foreign trade. Spent 1470-71 in exile. He 
died of dissolute living after having made a 
fortune in trade, l^tron of Caxton. Began 
rebuilding of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Edward V. (1470-1488)— elder son of Edward IV. 
and Elisabeth WoodvlUe. Succeeding his 
tether at the age of 12. be was a pawn in the 
quarrels of his maternal relatives and his pater- 
nal unde, ilEUchard, Duke of Gloucester. He 
and his younger brother. Bichard. Duke of 
York, were shut up In the Tower by Bichard. 
declared bastards, and there probably murdered, 
though conclusive proof of their exact tete has 
never been established, l^us Bichard, who 
had had himself made Protector, became the 
legitimate heir to the Grown. 

Bdj^ VX. (1587-1658), succeeded his tether, 
Etenry Vlli.. when in bis temth year and diM 
in his sixteenth year. The Beformatlon under 
|be Beg^y of Somereet first, and then of 
N^humbwland, made consideiable progress 
dming hto^brief reign. He was induced during 
his last illness to name Lady Jane Grey his 
Buccessor. with resalto disastrous to that unfor- 

ft Visited 

Imto In 1875, wd from that time onward was 
ooMtently in the public eye, taking p^ in all 
Undte of Sucked to the throne 

on death of Queen Victoria. Jan. 22. 1901. 
pie Oornmtlon. whl^ had been planned for 
June 86. IIK^ hito to be postponed in oonse- 
wm pe Xing’s sudden illneM, but 

eventmgy ^k place on August 9 in the mine 

pwswfTatIqn of the peace of Europe, his friendiv 
with toi heads of the 


and other nations earning for him the title 
of ** Edward the Peacemaker.** 

Edward VXIL (b. 1894). succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his fiither. Georw 80. 

1986; Prince of Wales 1911-86. Abdicated In 
favour of his brother H.B.H. the Duke of York 
Deo. 10, 1986. and was created Duke of Wind- 
sor. Governor of the Bahamas 1940-45. 

Edwin (585-688), King Of Northumbria, killed In 
battle at Hatfield Chase, Yorkshite. in 688. 
He was baptised into the GbrisUan fiiith at 
York in 627, and built a church there. 

Egbert was a descendant of Cerdlo. king of the 
West Saxons, and reigned fhnn 802 to 889 in 
Wessex: in his later years became the first 
king of all England. In 886 he had to drive 
the Northmen away firom OomwBlL 
Ehrlich. Paul (1854-1916), a noted Qennan 
scientist who was Director of the Boyal Insti- 
tute for Experimental Therapeutics at Frank- 
fiirt-on-Main, which be made temous by his 
experimental laboratory T^rk in conneotioD 
with cancer. His prolonged experimental re- 
searches brought him world-wide renown, his 
greatest triumphs being the discovery of aal- 
varsan and neo-salvazsan. Ho received the 
Nobel Prise in 1908. 

Eiffel, Alexandre Gustave (1882-1928). French 
enrtneer. one of the first to employ compressed- 
air caiasons in bridge building. Among his 
notable works are the great Eiffel Tower. Paris 
(1887-89) and the Panama Canal Locks. 
Einstein. Albert (1879-1955). one of the greatest 
men of scdence of all time, whose chief claim to 
teme rests upon his theorieB of relativity. He 
was bom In Ulm of Jewish parents and lived for 
many years in Switserland. Awarded the 
Nobel Prise in 1921 for his work in quantum 
theory. In 1938 he was driven by the Nasls to 


seek asylum in America and became a pn 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. 1983-45. His works include BekUiviig 
(1920). Eicr EinheUllehm FeUUhwrie (1929). 
Aboui Zioniim (1980), The EvohMon of F/wiei 
(1988). The Meaning of BelaHvUv (1950). Out of 
Mv Laier Teon (1050). 

Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight David, G.O.B., O.M. (b. 
1890). Bcvublican Praddent of the United Stat^ 
1958-61 . Supreme Commander Atlantic Forces 
in Europe 1950-62. U.B. Chief of Staff. 1945- 
48. C.-ln-C. Allied Forces. European theatre of 
opemtions. 1943-45, and Allied Forces. N. Afri- 
ca. 1942-48. Pres. Columbia Univ., 1948-50. 

BIsensteli], Sergei Mikhailovicfa (1898-1948). Bns- 
sian film director, whose silent film olassio The 
BaEleehip Potemkin brought him world-wide 
fiime. He also produced AUsBonder Neveky and 
Iwm the TerrUOe. 

Eleanor, Queen of Edward 1. (d. 1290). was a 
woman of great piety and devotion. After her 
death the king had memorial crosses erected at 
the twelve ptatoes where her body rested on ite 
way from Grantham to Vl^estminstor. 

Elgar, Sir Edward, Bart., O.M., Q.C.V.O. (1857- 
m4). English composer and Master of the 
King B Mustek. 1924-84. Starting as a violinist 
and a teacher, he composed many dhoral-orohes- 
tral works for various fiastivals and sprang to 
fame with the Enigma VatiaHon§t music^ 
portraito of his Crtends. Other oompositlona 
include the mtorios. The Kingdom, The 
ApoaUee and The Dream of GeronUui and the 

^ tone wm FaMaff. See Section B. 

Btg^ Tbonw Bruce, 7th Earl ol. P.C. (1766- 
IMl), a British diplomatist who borought to 
England from At.hin%a tJhA ftt-wnraM ** 


* England from Athens the 

^bies.** now In the British Museum. 

BIM George (1819-1880). the pen name of Marian 
Evans, who produced some of the most memory 
itole no;^ eff tto lOth century, indudlng Adam 
Be^^ The MiU on the Floee, Sitoi Maener, 
^iddjsmorchud DanM Doronda, 

El^ Thomas Steanii. O.M. (1888-1966). poet and 
oittie. one of the foremost literary figures of the 
JOth mtury. He was bom in St. Louis, 
^Bspnil. came to London during the Ptoit 
became a British subject In 
W87. m pp^ include Fntfrodt, The Waite 
^l^l^The HcOw Men, Aih Wedmtdav, Four 
his verse dramas 
ta^e Mv^in theOathedfot. and The FamUv 
BemiteA. IBte desorilM hln^f as '* claeeiiM 
in Utanture. royalist In poUtlos. and Anglo- 
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Cfttholio In religion.'* Awarded 1948 Kobel 
Prize for Llteratiiie. See dleo Section L 
EUnbeth <b. 1900), Queen Consort of Oeorge VI.. 
daughter of the 14th Sail of Btrathmoie. Be- 
fore her marriage In 1928 she was Ladr Eliza- 
beth Angela Marguerite Bowee-Lyon. Chancel- 
lor. Unlv. of London. Unlr. of Dundee. 

Elinbeth L (1683-1608) came to the throne in 1668 
at the age of twenty-fiye. and reigned forty-flye 
years. Was a fenrid Protestant, a sinoere loyer 
of her country, a masterful and enlightened 
rulei^— Abkle as far as her fayourites were oon- 
oemed— and added dlstlnotlon to a distin- 
guished period. The defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. the execution of Mary Stuart, the nayal 
supremacy of England, the extension of her C(do- 
nies. and the glory of a great new literature of 
which Shakespeare was the brightest ornament 
are features associated with her reign. 

EUzabeth XL (Elizabeth Alexandra BCary of 
Windsor) (b. 1926). ascended the throne in 
February 1952 at the age of twenty-flye on the 
death of her father Ceorge VI. Her Consort, 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, is the son of 
Prince Andrew of Greece and a descendant of the 
Danish royal femily. They haye four children. 
Gharles. Prince of Wales (b. 1948). Princess 
Anne (b. 1950), Prince Andrew, (b. 1960), and 
Prince Edward (b. 1964). 

Ellis, (Henry) Havelock (1859-1939). Uterary and 
sdentiflc writer and an authority on sex. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1808-1882). the American 
essayist and philosopher. His Oonduet of lAfe, 
BepreeeniaHve Men, and Eemye, are among the 
most brilliant literary productions of America. 
Emin Pasha, the name adopted by Eduard 
Schnltzer (1840-92). a German explorer asso- 
ciated with Gen. Charles Gordon in the paclfl- 
cation of the Sudan. He Joined Gordon’s forces 
as a medical officer and showing marked 
administrative ability was made governor of 
the Equatorial Province In 1878. He was 
menaced by the Mabdl and rescued by Stanley 
in 1889. While engaged in exploration for 
Germany In the region of Lake Tanganyika be 
was murdered by Arabs. 

Emmet. Robert (1 778-1803), the enthusiastic youth 
who led the rebellion in Irelaiiddn 1803 and was 
tried and executed in the same year for high 
treason. He is one of Ireland's patriot heioes. 
Empedocles (e. 500-c. 430 b.g.). Greek philoso- 
pher. b. Agrigentum In Sicily, founder of a school 
of medicine which regarded the heart as the seat 
of life, an idea which passed to Aristotle, as did 
his idea that all matter was composed of four 
elements: earth, air, lire, and water. He was 
also a poet. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-1895). Sodallsb writer and 
lifelong friend of Karl Marx with whom he 
collaborated in producing the (Communist Miwt- 
festo of 1848. See also Marxism, J27. 

Epictetus ot HlerapoUs, the Stoic phndsopher, 
who lived in the Ist oentury. and was a moral 
teacher of great repute and Influence. 

Epicurus (842-270 B.O.). the founder of the 
Epicurean phUosophy. which taught Qiat vlrtae 
dhould be followed because it leads to happiness. 
Epstein, Sir Jacob, K.B.E. (1880-1960), acolptor. 
bom in New York of BuBsian-Polish parents. 
His work includes Rinta. the Hudson mem<ffial 
inHydePark; Day and NicAt on the building of 
the underground Headquarters at St. James’ 
Park: Genesis, exhibited in 1031: Lazarus, 
which has a fine setting In New Oollege, Oxfbtd: 
the Madonna and Chad group for the restored 
18th cent, buildings in Cavendish Square: the 
flguie of Christ in MaSesty, cast in aluminium, in 
Llandaif Cathedral; a monumental eculptare 
for the T.U.C. headquarters in London, and a 
bronze group depicting St. Michael triumphing 
over the Devil for Coventry Cathedral, hla last 
_ major work. _ 

Eraimus Desfdeilas (1466-1586), the great Dutch 
philosopher and scholar, of whom it was nid 
that be ** laid the egg which Luther batched." 
Erhai^ Dr. Ludwig (b. 1897), German eoonomiBt 
andpplltiolan: succeeded Adenauer as Chano. of 
_ the West German Federal Beptiblic. 1968-7. 
Elriosson, John (1803-1889), Swedish engineer who 
entered into competition with George Stephen* 

^ son in the first femooa trial of locomotives. 

Brvins» BL John Oner (b. 1688)* author, dnunatlBt 
and critic, noted is an able oontroversiaUit. 
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Bn^ Robert DeeereiB. 2nd Bari of (1666-1601), 
tbe favourite of Queen of Elizabeth in her old 
age. son of Walter Deveieux (1541-76) and 
stepson of Leicester. Proved an Incapabls 
TOvemor-seneral of Ireland, reiuralng to Eng* 
land against the Queen’s ewiesB wiah. He was 
imprisoned and executed for arganislng a re* 

_ hellion in London. 

Bth^ert, of Kent at ^ 

for having accepted Christianity on tbe entreaty 
of St. Augustine. Published the first code of 
^tten laws In English. Canonised later. 

BthelredlL (c. 968-1016). became king of Eng- 
land on the murder of his half-brother. Edward 
the Martyr (978). He was an Inoompetmt 
ruler and unable to organise resistance aimJnst 
the Danish raids, (^led "the Unready" 
(from Old Eng. uraad ■■ without counsel). 

EtheiwnlX was the Anglo-Saxon sovereign who 
succeeded his father Egbert in 837. Died in 
857. and was burled at Winchester. 

Etty, WUliam (1787-1848>ji famous English B.A.. 
who contributed to the Royal Academy some of 
its most admired pictures between 1820 and 1840. 

Bnoken, Rudolf Christoph (1846-1026), a famous 
Ctennan pliilosopher and theologian. 

Euclid ie. 330-c. 260 B.O.). lliustrioas Greek 
mathematician whose Elemenis of Geometry re- 
mained a standard text-book until the present 
century. 

Euler, Leonhard (1707-83). Swiss mathcmatlolaii. 
regarded as tbe founder of pure mathematics. 
Ho was called by Catherine I. to St. Petersburg, 
where he became Professor. 1780-41. 

Euripides (480-406b.o.). tbe greatest of Greek tragio 
poets. He wrote 92 plays. 18 of which have 
been preserved, the most femous being Aleestis, 
Medea, Ivhigenia, and Orestes, 

Eusebius (264-840). an eoeleslastlcal historian 
whose Ohfonieon Isahlstory of the world down to 
his own time, while his EedesiasHeal History 
traces the chief events of the Christian Church. 

Evans, Sir Arthur John (1851-1941). distinguished 
archseologiBt. chiefly famed for bis excavations 
at Knossos in Crete and bis discovery of the pre- 
Phoenician script. 

Evans, Dame Edith Mian, D.B.B. (b. 1888). the 
versatile and brilliant EiagllBh actreas who made 
her first appeamnoe aa Creaslda in TroOus and 
Cressida in 1912. She haa played many leading 
roles and has also appeared in films. 

Evatt, Bt Hon. Herbert Veie, M.A., LL.D. (1894- 
1065), Australian lawyer and politician; Min. 
for External Alfairs 1941-49: leader of the 
Federal Labour oppositioD. 1951-80: Chief 
Justice. New South Wales, 1960-2. 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), was one of the founders 
of the Boyal Society and wrote several ecientiflo 
works, but is best remembered for his JHary 
which covers the period 1640-1706. 

Eyck, Hubert van (c. 1866-1426). and Eydk, Jan 
van (c. 1886-1440). two of the greatest masters 
of the early Ftemiah School of Paintois, 


Fabius Maxhnns (Cnnotator) (d. 208 B.O.), the 
Roman Consul and Dictator, saved Borne from 
conquest by Etanulbal by deliberate and well- 
planned stmegie evasion of battle. The term 
^Fabian PoUey" Is derived from Fabian’s 
tactics. 

Fahrs, Jean Henri Caslmlr (1828-1915). French 
naturalist whose lifelong interest waa tbe study 
of the habits of Insects and whose observations 
were delightfolly recorded In hla Souvenirs 
entomdtooioues, a work of many volumea. 

Fae^ Thomas. BjL (1826-1900), one of the most 
Bucoessfra of Vlotoiian palntm won a great 
reputation for his Soottlah subieota. 

Fbmeiihelt, Qabrirt Daniel (1686-1786). German 


fteeBing-p<dnt at 82* bdlhuPpoiDt at 212*. 
FrtriNOm* Sir WUUamTluntt.* FJEL8. (1789- 
1874). meehanloal enghiaer and Inventor.^. By 
the first utttlsatlon of iron in staJpImUding, 
haw-fivt a^tniint and weslthy* 

Fairfax* Thomas. 8rd Lord (1612-1671). n ptoml- 
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asat leader of tbe FarUamentanr armr dtuing 
the Civil War, who sreatly distinffulBhed bim> 
self at Manton Moor and Naoeby. 

Falla, Ifaniid (1876-1946). Bpa^sh compoaer 
whose mmic is highlv individual with a stro^ 
fniir ^n g element. His compositions Include 
operas, ballets ( The Three-Cornered Hal was one 
of Hiaffhllev's greatest successes), piano music, 
pieces for piano and orchestra, songs, harpsi- 
chord concerto, and guitar solo in memory of 
his friend Debussy. i8ee Section B. 

Faraday, BOohael, F.B.B. (1791-1867). great ex- 
perimental phymoist, founder of the science of 
electromagnetism. He was the son of a York- 
shire blacksmith and at 13 became apprenticed 
to a bookseller in London. In 1813 he bctxune 
laboratory assistant to Sir Humphry Davy at 
the Boyal Institution, becoming professor of 
chemistry there in 1833. He was one of the 
world’s most brilliant experimenters and set 
himself the problem of finding tbe connections 
between the forces of light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism. The epoc^-jnaking discoveries he 
made form the basis of the modem electrical 
industry. He lectured superbly well and In- 
augurated the Christmas lectures for juvenile 
audiences at the Koyal Institution. Standard 
biography by L. Pearce Williams (1965). 

Farman, Henri (1874-1958), French aviator, one of 
the pioneers of aviation and a famous desiguer 
and builder of aeroplanes. 

Faronk I (1920-66). King of Egypt. 1930-52. 
Forced to abdicate as a result of a military coup 
d’lMof In July 1952. 

Farrar. Very Rev. Froderio William. D.D.. F.R.S. 
(1831-1903). Dean of Oanterbury, 1895-1903; 
a divine and author, some of whose writings 
attained a large circulation and exercised a 
considerable influence. His moat popular 
publications were The We oj Ohriet. The We 
^ Wofke of 8t. Paul, and Early Days oS 
Christianity . Author of the schoolboy story Eric. 

Faulkner. William (1897-1962). American novelist, 
recognised as one of the great writers of the 
century, whose series of novels The Sound and 
the Fury, Ai I Lay Dying, Light in August, 
Sanctuary (which brought a Nobel Prize) give a 
vivid picture of the American South. See 
Contemporary Novel, Section M. 

FaurA Qabriel Crbain (1845-1924). French com- 
poaer and teacher; pupil of Baint-Sa6as. He 
was much revered by his pupils at the Paris 
Conservatoire, among whom was liaveL His 
works Include chamber music, nocturnes and 
barcarplles for piano, an opera. P^nHope, some 
exquisite 8^. and JRcttuim. See Section E. 

Fawcett. Rt Hon. Henry (1833-84), blind Liberal 
statesman and economist; Prof, of PoUtical 
Author of Monuat of 

PoHHoal Economy (1863). 

Cterrett. Q.B.E, (1847- 
1929). iridow of the above: educational refor- 
mnaad leader of the movement for women's 
suffrage: a, very able writer on political 
^nomy wd rae of the founders of Newnham 
College. Cambridge. 

Yorkshire OathoUo. 
uho Catmby and other oonsplrators 
planned tl» Gunpowder Plot. Although 
wimM of tto discovery of the plot, Fawkes 
PjMBlsted and was captured in the cellar of Sbe 
yarito gPt. House and hanged. (See Chm- 
General Infonnation section.) 
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atomic bomb. Prof, of Phyajos at Rome, 
Columbia Univ., New York, and Univ. of Chica- 
go. He postulated the existence of the neu- 
trino and discovered the element Neptunium. 
Awarded the 1938 Nobel Prize InPbyaoA 
FsstingJFleld Manhal Sir Franois Wogan. G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O. (b. 1902), Chief of Imperial 
General Staff. 1958-61. During the war be 
oommanded the 86th Divislqn in Bumiaj;^ known 


to his troopB as the front line general.* 
Fenchtwaager, Dr. Lion (1884-1958). German- 
Jewish author fiomoua for his historioal nov^ 
such as Jew SUss and 'Tie Folly to be Wise, 
Elehte, Johann OottUob (1762-1814); was Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, first at Jena and then at 
Erlangen, and later Rector of the University of 
Berlin. Elis works had great influence upon 
the thought of his time and prepared the way 
for the later Hegelian dialectic. 

Field, John (1782-1887), composer and pianist, 
bom in Dublin; pupil of Caementi and teacher 
of Glinka. At early age, travelled Europe as 
virtuoso pianist. Compceed seven concertos, 
three sonatas, and numerous piano piecee. 
Chopin's nocturnes were modelled on those of 
Field. The later part of his Ufe was spent In 
Moscow, where he died. 

Fielding. Henry (1707-1754), a celebrated English 
novelist, author of Tom Jones, JosejJi Atulrews, 
and Atnelia, as well as many plays. 

Fields. Grade. C.B.E. (b. 1898). an inimitable 
Lancashire comedienne, and a great popular 
fovourite with the British public. Made her 
first London appearance in 1915. Equally 
successful on the films as on the stage, she 
gained the affections of her music hall audiences 
through her abundant vitality, her Lancashire 
_ humour and her remarkably flexible voice. 
FlldM, Sir Luka, K.C.V.O.. 11.A. (1844-1927). lint 
attracted notice as a black-aud-wbite artist, 
and illustrated Dickens' Edwin Drood. Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy In 1872. and at 
Buooesslve exhibitions was represented by many 
important works. 

FlnMn. Prol. Niels Ryberg (1860-1904). a Danish 
physician whose light-ray treatment of iuptis 
vulgans won the approval of Queen Alexandra 
and the aid of many philanthropists. He estab- 
lished in Copenhagen an institute for light 
therapy. Inventor of the Finsen ultra-violet 
top. Awaked 1903 Nobel Prize for Medicine. 
Fizdousi, nom de plume of Abdul Kasim Mansur (e. 
930-1020). Persian poet whose great epic Sheth- 
Mma, or Book of Kings, relates the history of 
Persia in 60,000 verses. 

Fi^er o! La^eth, Baron (Most Rev. Geoffrey 

O.C.V.O., M.A.. Hon. D.D. (b. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 1945-01. the 
office; Bishop of London. 
1939-45; Bishop of Chester, 1932-39: Head- 
master Repton School, 1914-32. 

Herbert Albert Laurens, O.M., 
F.R.S. (1865-1940). EngUsb historian an3 
tocational reformer; author of A History of 

Fisher, Professor Sir Ronald Aylmer. Sc.D., P.R.S. 
a89(>-1962) one of tbe great^t of British 
^en^ts who revolutionised both genetics and 
the philosophy of experimentation by founding 
mathematical statistics. 

FIMwId. Mwart (1^1^). Engltali poet wbo 
^ined wqrid-wlde fame by his translation of 
the Hwhaiydf of Omar Khayyam (1859). 


S’wdina^ V. ofj^on (1452-1516), who 

***’’ reigned over 

to 

posseasloiisr and instlttof’^^ 

qnisition. 

Fngnsom JamM F.R.8. (1710-1776). a Banlbhire 
man great aMity and inveotiveneas. who. 


logical Department, and wag the Introducer of 
the system of storm warnings which were the 
beginning of ^ther forecasts. 

Ftomarlon, Camille (1642-1925). French 
SJSKGJ'S?*'* observations on 

®tar-drift and popular lectures and 
. Founded the Astronoml- 
His best-known 
L Asfronewie Popvlaite, 

wnroxHumy. mauieniatica, •■n*! portrait naJat- ^'wnSiISk Y-R.^ (1646-1719), was tbe first 

wl»i»l»e«ohoi«toffiu£!dtoffita™^?rf .Bovyltato and creator of Uadame 


frombeiiiga 

atonomr, 


y, educated himself in 
and portrait palat- 
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umemitting effort. Other works were SaUm- 
mbo* UEducaiion tetUimentaU sad Boufxird et 
jpicuicheL 

Flazmaa* John R.A., (176&»1826), a great English 
scolptor who was bora at York, and at 20 was 
employed as moddler by Joslah Wedgwood. In 
1787 he went to Borne, where he stayed 7 years. 
In 1800 he was elected B.A. and in 1810 became 
professor of sculpture to the Boyal Academy. 

Fleoker, James Elroy (1884~1016), English poet 
whose works Include OoZden Journey to Samark- 
and, Haesan (staged in London. 1023) and Don 
Juan, as well as many lyrics. 

naming* Sir Alexander. F.B.8. (1881-1056). as a 
bacteriologist he made many original contribu- 
tions. including the discovery of the antibac- 
terial ensyme lysosyma in 1022 and penicillin 
in 1028. F^ll recognition of his discovery came 
only during the war. when Florey separated the 
drug now used for treatment flrom the original 
peniclUin. Awarded Nobel Prise for Medicine 
jointly with Florey and Chain. 1046. 

Fleming, Sir (John) Ambrose. F.ILS. (1840-1045). 
British scientist whose Invention of the radio 
valve in 1004 was destined not only to revolu- 
tionise radio telegraphy but also to solve the 
problems which had so far prevented the sue- 
cessfol development of radio-telephony, and 
eventually to make possible the transmission 
of high-quality speech, music, and even vision 
signals, and thus lead to broadcasting and 
bolcvisloo 

Fletcher. John (1570-1625). the famous collabor- 
ator with Beaumont in numerous plays which 
were popular in their day and take high position 
in the dramatic literature of the country. 

Flinders. Matthew (1774-1814). an explorer and 
navigator, who made important discoveries in 
and around Australia. He sailed through Bass 
Strait so caUed in honour of his surgeon. Sir 
William Matthew Flinders Petrie (q.v.). the 
archaeologist was his grandson. 

Florey. Baron. Howard Walter. O.M. (b. 1898), 
British pathologist, b. Australia; co-discoverer 
of penicillin. Shared 1946 Nobel Prise with 
Fleming and Chain. Pres. Bojral Society. 1965. 

Foch. Blarshal Ferdinand, O.M. (1851-1929). 
Generalissimo commanding the Allied Forces 
in France from April 1918 imtli after the 
Armistice was signed. Nov. 11. 1918. Under 
his direction the great German offensive was 
checked and turned at the Marne in July 1918. 
He followed up this success with a serin of 
rapid attacks culminating in the German 
surrender. Nov. 11. 1918. when he imposed the 
conditions of the Armistice. 

Fokine, Michel (1889-1944), famous Bussian 
dancer who became choreographer to Diaghilev’s 
company. Creator of Lee Sylvhidee, Prince 
Igor, Scheherazade, Firebird, and The Svedre 
of the Rose, 

Fokker, Anton Hermann Gerard (1890-1939), 
Dutch (naturalised American) airman and aero- 
nautical engineer, designer and builder of the 
well-known Fokker triplanes and biplanes em- 
ployed by the German army. 

Fonteyn, Dame Margot (Mine. Boberto de Arias), 
D.B.E. (b. 1919). Prima ballerina of the Boyal 
Ballet (fonnerly Sadler's Wells Ballet) and 
eoclalmed foremost English dancer of to-day. 

Ford, Henry (1868-1947). founder of Ford Motor 
Ck>.. 1903. of which be was President until 1919. 
when he was succeeded by his son. Edael B. 
Ford (1893-1943). Henry Ford became the 
world's leading industrialist and its second 
richest man. Was the pioneer of the cheap 
motor-car. of which, sinoe 1920. more than a 
million have been produced annually. 

Forester. Oedl Soott (b. 1899). British novelist, 
author of the Cavtain Hombhwer sertoe. 

Forster. Edward Morgaii, C.H.. LL.D.. C.L. (b. 
1879), English novelist whose novels A Room 
with a View, Howarde End, A Panaoe to India, 
have given him great authority in the world of 
Uterature. See aUo Contemporary Novel. 
Section M. 

Fosoarl. Francesco (c. 1872-1457). Doge of Venloe 
from 1423 to 1457. A great historical oharao* 
ter, who governed Venloe with a firm hand and 
inc r e a s e d her renown. 

Fosdiek. Bev. Harry Emerson (b. 1878). American 
Baptl^ preacher. Protaor of TheoiogyiUnion 
Theoloi^^ Seminary. New Y<nk. and Baator. 


, Bivetside. formerly Park Avenue. Baptist 
(^uiciu New York. 1926-46. 

I Fourier. mwU Charles Mario (1772-1887). the 
fitmouB French socialist, who propounded a 
system of associated enterprise for giving every- 
one ample means on a system of communal 
industry. He made some attempts to canw 
out his Utopian Ideas, but they did not succeed. 
He is best known by his Traits de VAesoeUUion 
Demeetioue Agrieble. 

Fowler, Sir John, Bart. K.CA1.G. (1817-1898). an 
eminent dvU engineer, son of a Sheffield land 
surveyor. With Sir Benjamin Baker he was 
the engineer of the Forth Bridge and of the 
Metropolitan Ballway. 

Fox, Rt Bon. Charles James (1749-1806) was 
the second eon of the hist Lord Holland. 
Entered Parliament at nineteen, and became 
a Lord of the Admiralty in 1770. His oppo- 
sition to the Boyal Marriage Bill drew down 
upon him the displeasure of George 111. 
Ihrough the whole of Pitt's Premiership he was 
that statesman's most formidiable opponent. 
He favoured American Independence; oppoeed 
the war with France; was one of the impeacbers 
of Warren Hastings; denounced the Slave 
Trade and advocated Parliamentary Beform. 
After the death of Pitt in 1806 he was made 
Foreign Secretary, but died a few months later, 
and was burled in Westminster Abbey. 

Fox. George (1624-1691). was the founder of the 
Society of Friends. 

Foxe, John (1516-1587). the En giteh martyr- 
ologist. whose Acte and Monumente iBook of 
Martyra) is one of the best-known books in 
the language. Bom at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
he became a clergyman of the Anglican C3iarch 
and died in London. 

Frampton, Sir George James. B.A.. F.SA. (1860- 
1928). English sculptor, best remembered by 
his Peter Pan statue in Kensington Gardens, and 
the Edith Cavell Memorial In St. Martin's Place, 
liondon. 

Franco, Anatole (JacquM Thibault) (1844-1924), 
one of France's notable writers of fletion, 
showing a great mastery of character portrayal 
and satire. Most of his works are tranalated 
into English. 

Francis L (1494-1547). King of France (1515>47). 
Becovered Milan fltim Swiss at Marignano 
(1515). Tried to gain support of Henry VIII 
(Field of the aoth of Gold. 1520). Contested 
supremacy in Europe of Hapsburg emperor. 
Charles V; defeated and captured at Pavia 
(1525). French renaiBsanoe flourished during 
his reign. 

Francis o! Assisi, Saint (1181/82-1226), one of the 
great Christian saints, founder of the Franciscan 
Order. Bon of a wealthy cloth-merchant of 
Assisi, he underwent a conversion in 1208 and 
turned from a life of pleasure to follow the life 
of the gospel, committing himself to poverty 
and to the complete obeervanoe of Christ's 
teaching. He and his friars went about preach- 
ing the gospel by word and example and the 
brotherhood increased rapidly In numbers. He 
received the stigmata (the marks of the five 
woimds of Christ) on Monte La Verna in Tus- 
cany on 14 Sept. 1224. The last years were 
spent in lllneas; he was canonised by his 
friend Gregory IX two years after his death. 

Francis Sir PhUip, K.B. (1740-1818). an EngUelh 
statesman, the reputed author of the famous 
Lettere of Junitu. 

Fmnok. Ctear Auguste (1822-90). oompoeer and 
organist, bom at Li4ge in Belgium. From 1872 
until his death was profSsasor of organ at the 
Paris Conservatoire. His musio is romantio. 
mystioal, and personal in idiom. Much of hla 
finest composition is for the organ, and his 
Symphonio Variations for Piano and Ordiestra, 
Sonata for Violin and the Symphony in D 
rank him. with his younger oootemporary 
Debussy, among the great 19th-oent. musidane. 

Franoo. General Frandsoo (b. 1892), Spanish 
soldier and Dictator who served with the 
Bpaiflsh Foroes in the Moroocan campaign of 
1920-28 and was later Head of ^eMIlltary 
Academy at Saragossa. CSitaf of the General 
Staff 1985-86. Was Oomnuuider-in-CliiBf ofthe 
Natfonalise Foroes during the Spanidi Glvtl War. 
198(^9. President of Spain steee Aiw. 1989. 

Franklin. Benjamin. F.B.S. (1706-1790). the 
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and pMoBopliei. BtoUShnr, Sir HU:^ (1685-16J4). pm the 
who after aerving an apprentioediip aa a prioter ot navigators to att^pt to And t^ 

MtnS)^ l^Uo at^Uon by publishing his North-West pasB^ from the Atlantic to the 

pSrJWfltonl'* aSSSwo. Ito then began a 
series of sdentlflo erperiments. Inwnting 

Ifcmfwtr other thinga the lightning conductor. south of Baffin ^d. Fot his wrrtces In 

Be was for ten yeurs a member of the General connection with toe defeat ot toe Spanish 

A«miWr:tli?» lived to 




he took p^ in framing the Constitution of toe 
United States. , ^ 

fksnklln, Bear-Admiral Sir John, F.BB. (1780- 
1847), toe famous Arctic explorer, whose final 
edition in command of the Erebu$ and Terrcf 
enaed disastrously, ail toe members of toe ex- 
pedition perishing. Many attempts were made 




was the founder of the Kindergarten system of 
education, the object of which is **to give 
children employment in harmony with their 
nature, to strengthen their bodies, to exerdse 
their senses and lead them up to toe original 
ground of all life, to the idea of unity with 
themselves. '* See also J14(8). 


to discover Franklin, but without obtaining Froiasart. Jean (1837-1410), a celebrated French 


anything save very fragmentary knowledge writer who visited England and Scotland, and 
concerning his fate. He was bom at Bpilsby. was the author of the famous Chronicles, which 

unw Bt, Hon. Hr Oliver Shewell, O.C.M.Qm tell us so much of the achievements of the 
K.C.B.. C.B.E.. M JL (b. 1905), British Am- barons of old. 

bassador to U.S.A. 1948>52: Provost of W'or- Frost, Robert (1874-1063). best loved of American 
oester College, Oxford, 1002. Chano. Unlv. of node. ** Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
East An gHR, 1905. Evening ** Blrcbes **; ** The Death of the 


Ptaser of the North Cape. Admiral of the Fleet, Lord, 
O.C.B., E.B.E. (b. 1888), commanded Home 
Fleet, Eastern Fleet, and British Paciho Fleet 


po^. ** Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening”: ••Blrcbes”; ••The Death of the 


Hired Man”: ** After Apple-Picking ”. Awar- 
ded Pulitser Prize for poetry in 1924. 1931. 1987. 
and 1943. 


snocesBively. 1948-46. First Sea Lord. 1948-51. Fronde. James Anthony (1818-1804), the cele- 
Fraser of Lonsdale, lui, Baron. C.H.. C.B.E. (b. brated htsliorian and biographer of Carlyle. 
1B07). Chair. St. Dunstan's since 1021: Pres. Fry, Christopher (b. 1007). English poet and 


British Legion, 1947-68; B.B.C. (3ov., 1037-89 
and 1041-46. Life peerage conferred. 1968. 
Fraunhofer. Joseph von (1787-1826), famous 
optical Instrument maker of Munich, the first 


dramatist of Quaker family. Author of The 
Lady* 8 Noi for Bumino, Venue Obeerved, and 
The Dark is LigfU Enough. See also Modem 
Drama. 


to map toe dark lines of toe solar spectrum V 17 , Elizabeth (1780-1846). a Norwich lady who 


named after him. 

Frazer. Sir Jamee George, O.M., LL.D.. F.B.S. 
(1864-1041). was an eminent British anthropolo- 
gist: author of The Qoiden Bough and numerous 
other works on his subject. 

Frederick L (c. 1123-90), Holy Homan emperor 
from 1162. Nicknamed Barbarossa. A com- 
manding personality, he won for the empire 
meetige unknown since Otto toe Great. 


devoted much of her life to the promotion of 
prison reform, and achieved considerable 
reputation as a preacher. She belonged to 
the Society of Friends. 

Fry, Roger (1866-1084). English art critic and 
painter. Introduced the work of Odzanne and 
the post-impressionists into England. His 
most important book is Vision and Design 
Biography by Virginia Woolf (1940). 


failing to subjugate his Italian teni- Fnohs, Sir Vivian Ernest. M.A..Ph.D.(b. 1008). Brlt- 


taries. for his annies suffered fircmi the Italian 
cdimate. he dominated his German subjects, 
expellfid the semi-independent Duke of Saxony. 
Henry the lion, from his duchy, encouraged the 
German cities, and was a national hero. Though 
not an asoetio, he was remarkable for an impec- 
cable private ilfiB. distinguished himself on the 
second Crusade, and was drowned in Asia 
Minor on his way to the third. 

Frederick H. (1194-1260), Holy Homan Emperor, 
an enlightened ruler whose court in Sicily was 
a centre of culture and learning, attracting 
Jewish. Mdhammedan. and CSirlstian scholars. 


ito geologist and explorer. Dir. of the Falkland 
Islands Dependences HCentiflc Bureau since 
1961; leader of the British Onmnonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition 1957-68. the first 
to cross the Antarctic continent. 

Fuller. Thomas (1608-1661), the author of 
Worthies of England and a Ohureh History of 
Britain, two well-known and valuable worln. 

Fulton, ^bert (1766-1815). an inventive Ameri- 
can engineer who distinguished himself by 
experiments In the application of steam to 
navigation, and finally in 1807, launch^ too 
Olermont on the Hudson. 


Forced by lUness to return from crusade in Fomlss. Hsm (1854-1926). British oarlcaturisb, 


1227, he was excommunicated by Pope Gregory 
IX.: still excommunicated, be again set sali for 
PaMlne and by eldlfril diplomacy gained poeees- 
sioo of Jerusalem. Bethlehem, and Nasareth. 


and ddighted in exploding superstition. He 
founded the nniversity of Naples, was a patron 
of the medical achool at Salerno, wrote a treatise 
tm faloomT. and gave Sicily a code of laws. 

Fradetlck H. or Frederick the Great (1712-86). 
King of Prussia (1740-86). By his masterful 
vermnent and military sooceases he raised 
to the rank of a great power. He was 
a scholAzly potentate. compoBed music and 
— 1 toe flute. 

Fisid-Maxtoal Mr John. (Fes Ypres, 1st 
Bari ot.) 

Fwn^ StgnmDd.^D. (1866-1939). was Proframr 
of Neurology. Vieiiiia Univenity. 1902-88. An 
eminent peychoeoalyst; author of many books 
eet. Lea Austria after the AwscMiMf 
to toko up permanent leeldeiioe in England. 
pk aoo(^t of Freudian theory will be found in 
F, Part m. 

Ikgrta. M Bmnd Onfl, 

K-OB- K.aili_ D.8.O. (1*8^ 


wwMf MggaA# ^ AFIA8;UUI VM 18»VUAi9Vg 

was bom in Wexford and came to London as 
a young man. He was a famous cartoonist 
and served on the staff of Punch from 1878-94. 
Illustrated toe works of Dickens and Thackeray. 


man conductor, and popular in Great Britain for 
his visits with the Berlin Phllhamonic Orches- 
tra. of which he succeeded Bart Nlklsch as con- 
ductor. 


gede# Niels Vilhelm (1817-90). Danish composer. 
While studying at Leipzig he met Mendelssohn, 
whom he sncoeeded as conductor of the Gewand- 
baus orchestra. He wrote eight symphonies. 
Chamber musio. and choral works. Though 
phancteiistically Scandinavian, his work ahows 
the Influence of (leirmaa roma^iotain. 

Gagarin, Yuri Alexeyeviofa (1934-68). Soviet air- 
man wto stirred toe Imagination of toe worid 
on 12 April 1961 by being toe flitt man to be 
{auntoed into space and brought safely back, 
gas .flight was made in the front portion of a 
Soviet multi-Btage rocket which niade a single 
dn^t of the ei^h. the whole adventure taking 
108 minutes. Killed in air crash. 
Ch^^ugh. niomas, H.A. (1727-1788), Englisli 
landsMiw and portrait painter, whose works are 
rmarkable for their grace and teflnement. 
bom in Sudbury in Suffolk, the youngest 
nine chiMbmn of a Cloth-mercbant. 

CMierio or Genserio (c. 890-477), kins of the 


OAI-GBO 

Vandals, the ablest of the barbarian InTsdexs 
of the Boman empire. He Jed his people firom 
Spain into Africa, took Carthage, gained contzo] 
of the Mediterranean by his pirate fleets, and 
SBOfced Borne in 455, thereby bringing about the 
faU of the western empire. 

Oattritell. Bt Hon. Hugh Todd Naylor. C.B.E. 
<lQ06r-63). statesman and economist: leader of 
the Labour Opposition. 1055HI8: Min. of Fuel 
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was again forced to flee. In 1851 he returned 
and gave his support to Cavoor. taking part in 
the Austrian war of 1859. In 1860 with a 
thousand volunteera he fteed Sicily, took 
Naples and handed over the Two Bidliea to 
Victor Emmanuel who was proclaimed King. . 
Ganiek. David (1717>1779>. the leading tragic 
actor of his time and a highly succes^ 
manager. Was burled in Westminster Abbey. 


and Power, 1947>-60: Min, of State for Eccm. Garrison, WlUlam Llo^ (1805-1879). an e min en t 


Aflafars, 1950; CThan. oftbe Exchequer. 19^0-51 l 
MJP. (Labour) for South Leeds. 1945-08. He 
was succeeded as leader of the Labour Party by 
Harold Wilson. See aUo Section C, Part L 

Gale, General Sir Biobaid, O.C.B.. K.B.B.. D.S.O.. 
M.C. (b. 1890), Commander of 0th Airbcnne Dir. 
which landed in Normandy in June 1944; C.-in> 
O. B.A.0.B.£_ 1952-50; Dep. Supreme AlUed 
Gomman^r Europe (NATO). 1958- . 

Galen. Glauuus (a.d. 181-201), physician, b. Per- 
gamum (Asia Minor) of Greek patents. He 
systematised medical knowledge in accordance 
with his idea of purposive creation by the will 
of God. This unsclentiflc attitude, by discour- 
aging original Investigation, hampered medical 
progress for a thousand years. Many of his 
treatises still survive. 

Galileo (1564-1042). great Italian scientist whose 
experimental-mathematical methods In the 
pursuit of scientiflo truth laid the foundations of 
modem science. He became professor of 
mathematics at Pisa university when he was 25 
and lectured at Padua university for 18 years. 
Be made a munber of fundamental dlscoveriea, 
e. 0 ., in regard to the hydroetatlo lialanoe, ther- 
mometer, magnet, telescope, and foreshadowed 
Newton's laws of motion. He detected the 
four major satellites of Jupiter, the ring of 
Saturn, and the spots of the sun. He proved 
the Biiperlorlty of the Copemican over the 
Ptolemaic theory, and was Imprisoned for so 
doing. He died the year Newton was bom. 

(hOsworthy. John. O.M. (1807-1988). an English 
novelist and dramatist of force and originality 
who wrote a great serlee of novels dealing with 
the history of an upper middle class family. 
Awarded Nobel PTlse for IJterature In 1982. 

Qalton. Sir Francis, F.B.S. (1822-1911), founder of 
eugenics, cousin of Darwin. His early work, 
Afeteorogropkioa (1808), contains tbe basis of the 
modem weather chart. He is also remembered 
for his device of flnger-print identification and 
for being one of tbe first to apply mathematlQB 
to biological problems. 

Galvanl, Luigi (1787-1798). Italian physician and 
physiologist, whose experiments at Bologna 
university demonstrated the principle of animal 
electricity. 

Gama, Vasco da ( 0 . 1400-1524), the adventurous 
PortugueBe navigator who discovered the sea 
rout« to India tn 1498 by doubUi^ the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Gand^ Indira (b. 1917), daughter of Nehru, suc- 
ceeded Shastri in 1960 to become India's first 
woman Prime Minister; formerly Pres, of 
Congress Party and Min. of Information. 

Gandbl, Mohandas Karamchand (1800-1948), great 
Indian patriot, social reformer, and moral 
teacher. Believed in the doctrine of non- 
vioience. In tbe tense situation following the 
granting of independence to India, he strove to 
pimnoto the co-operation of all Indians but was 
assassinated on bis way to a prayer meeting. 

Garbo, Greta (b. 1905), Swedish film actress. The 
most arresting and poetical actress on the screen 
her day. 

QmlUk, Mannel do Popolo Vioente (1775-1882), 
Spanish tenor, oompoBer. and singing master. 
His son Mannhl Patrido RodrignM (1805-1900) 
was tutor to many celebrities including Jenny 
Lind. Both his daughters (Mme Malibian and 
Mine Viaidot) were oelebrated operatio singers. 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson (1829-1902), an EngUA 
historian, whose works deal mainly with the 
period ftom the accesBion of James 1. to tte end 
^ the Commonwealth. Many of his boolo re- 
main the standard authority on their snbjects. 

Garibaldi, Golseiipe (1807-82). soldier ^ 

patriot, who with Maastni and Cavom oreaM 
a united Italy. In 1884 he was ocmdemnad to 

' death 'Ibr p^dpating In a lepnbUm plot 
to seise Genoa but esoap^ to S. Amerj^ 
He letumed In 1848 to fight fier Maislni but 


anti-slavery leader of America. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elisabeth Cleghom (1810-1865). 
English novelist, author of Mary Barton. BiMh 
Cranford, and Life of CharUdte Sronti, 

Gaudl i Comet. Antonio (1852-1926). Spanish 
architect of great inventivenesB, noted for tbe 
fantastic shape and decoration of his buildings 
which have many qualities in common with Art 
Nouveau (Spanish modemimo). He worked 
mainly in Barcelona. 

Gauguin. Paul (1848-1908). Influential French 
artist whose rejection of Western values led to 
his departure in 1891 fmr Tahiti where his 
greatest paintings were done. 

Gaulle, Charles AodrO Joseph Marie de (b. 1890). 
French general and statesman, chosen Preddent 
of the Fifth Bepublio. Dec. 1958. On ooUaM 
of France in 1940 refhsed to surrender, but 
raised and led the Free French fighting forces, 
with headquarters in England. Took no part 
In parliamentary life firom 1953 until June 1958, 
when a rebdllon of colonists In Algeria brought 
him to supreme power. His system of govern* 
ment. baaed on personal prestige and skill In 
manoeuvre, has carried bis country through 
many crises; the most serious was the army 
revolt in Ai^rla in April 1901 which he met and 
mastered. Bepulsed Britain's attempts to 
enter the Common Market. See dUo Section G. 
BUSS, Johann Karl Friedrich (1777-1855). great 
German mathematician and astronomer. The 
unit of magnetic induction is named after him. 
Gautier, ThtophUe (1811-1872). French crltlo, 
novelist, and poet, at one time secretary to 
Bahsac. His romance. Mademoiedle de Maupin, 
caused a great sensation. 

Gay, John (1685-1732). English poet and play- 
wright. famous for The Beogm^e Oveta. He 
was a writer of great wit and fisney, and much 
patronised by Society. 

Gs^-Iiossac, Joseph Louis (1778-1850), a French 
chemist, whose experiments with gases were of 
much scientiflo importance. 

Ged, William (1090-1749). was one of the In- 
ventars of the process of stereotyping. He 
was a goldsmith and a native of Edinburgh. 
Oeddes. Sir Patrick (1854-1982). BoottlMi scientist, 
professor of biology at Dundee for 80 years and 
a pioneer in town and regional planning. 
Invented tbe term ** conurbatiem ". Pubs. 
CHiy Development and Ottiee 4n Bvoltilton. 

GeDde, Sir Archibald, O.M.. K.C.B., F.B.B. (1885- 
1924). noted geologist; President of tbe Boyal 
Society 1908-18. His brother James Qetkle 
(1889-1015) was a specialist in glacial geology. 
Geoftrey ol Anjou. Duke of Brittany (1118-51), 
founder of the Angevin dynasty of England, 
was son-in-law of Henry I. and father of Henry 
II.. the first Angevin or Plantagenet king. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (1100-1154). was the author 
of the famous Old English ohronicte whidi bears 
bis name. Be was bom at Monmouth, and 
became Biahop of St. Asaph In 1152. His 
Ohroniam Is a compilation from older aothors, 
and is notable for having contained the stories 
of King Arthur, EUng Lear, and Cmbeline. 
George L (1660-1727) was King of Great Britaitt 
from 1714 to his death, ascending tbe throne 
as direct descendant of James L His reim 
saw many memorable events, including tbs 
Jaooblte Bebelllon, the South Sea Bubble, and 
the b^lnning of Walpole's great ministry. 

George n. (1088-1760), son of the last-named. ^ 
King of Great Britain ftom 1727 to 1700. His 
reign covered a prosperous period to imlte « 
wan and rebeUloDB, and nw the Empiie 
extended in India and North America, though 
be himself was a man of limited powers. _ 
George HL (1788-1820), grmidson of George 11., 
reigned 1760-1820. In this period came the 
King's clash with J<fiqi Wilkes over fCieigni 
pCUoy, the loss of tbe Americsji oolonieB. the 
protaied war with France, ^gland's agrarian 



and industrial revolutiims. the spread of 
Methodism. In 1966 two BrltlBh psychiatrists 
published oonvinohur evidence that the King's 
long mental illness was due not to Insanity but 
to acute Intermittent porphyria, an inborn error 
of metabolism. 

Georee IV. (1762-1830) eldest son of George HI. 
reigned 1820-80. having become Prince Begent 
in 1812. The monarchy remained at a low ebb 
and WHS not to recover until after the accession 
of Victoria. Though styled ** the first gentle- 
man of Europe his personal conduct, especial- 

ly in marital affairs, showed a want of dignity. 
But he is now remembered for his interest in art 
and architecture. 

Oeorge V. (1866-1936). was the second son of 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. Entered 
the Navy as a cadet in 1877 and became second 
in the line of succession to the throne on the 
death oftbe Duke ofGlarence in 1802. Married 
to Princess Mary of Teck in 1893. Succeeded 
to the throne May 0th, 1010. and celebrated his 
Silver Jubilee in 1086. Maintained the royal tra- 
dition of strenuous public engagements combined 
with unfailing attention to business of State. 

George VI. (1805-1052). (Albert Frederick Arthur 
George of Windsor), second son of George V.. 
was called to the throne in December 1036 on 
the abdication of his elder brother, Edward 
Vlll. His reign was marked by the ordeal of 
war. by world revolution and social change and 
at the same time by a remarkable degree of 
constitutional harmony which his fine example 
and personal qualities did much to achieve. 

George, Henry (1830-1807). American political 
economist whose ** single tax '* on land values 
as a means of solving economic problems is 
ezpoimded in his Progress and Poverty, pub. 
1870. 

George, Saint, the tutelary saint of England, 
adopted by Edward 111. He is believed to 
have been a native of Cappadocia and a 
vigorous champion of Christianity in the days 
of Dlodetlan. and to have suffered martyrdom 
at Nlcomedia 808 a.d. The dragon which he 
is said to have slain symbolises the powers of 
evil over which he triumphed. 

German, Sir Edward (1862-1036). EngUdi com- 
poser, best known for his Incidental musio and 
light opera Aferris England, (His name was 
originally Edward German Jones.) 

Gendiwin, George (1898-1037). American jass 
p^lst and song-writer, composer of the famous 
Bhapsody in Blue and other works including the 
negro ** rolk-opera ’* Porgy and Bess. 

GesnertKomad von (1616-1666). a scholarly Swiss 
naturaliBt. and father of the science of zoology. 

Ghiberti, Lorenio (1378-1466). Florentine sculptor 
whose bronae doors, beautifying the baptistery 
in Florence, were described by Michaelangelo as 
fit for of paradise. 

Giacometti, A^erto (1001-66), Swiss sculptor and 
painter. He settled in Paris in 1022 and is 
considered one of the most Important artists of 
modem 

GibbS^ Edward (1787-1704), celebrated historian 
of the DecUne and FaU of Ihe Roman Empire, 

Gibbons. Grtaling (1648-1720). the celebrated 
wood-carver and sculptor, was bom at Hotter- 
darn and was brought to the notice of Gharies 
n. by Evelyn, the diarist. The choir stalls of 
St. Paul's and the carving In the Wren library 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, are his work. 

Gibbons, Orlando (1588-1626), a noted English 
composer of Church musio who was organist 
of the Chapel Bqyal. 

Gide, An&^aul GuiOaume (1860-1061) French 
man of letters, novelist, dramatist and poet. 
Awarded the Nobel Prise for Literature in 1047. 

Gielgud. GMr (Arthur) Jdm (b. 1904). English actor, 
membitf of the Terry fhmily. Began by walk- 
ing on at the Old Vic. and, later, became a 
Bbakespeaiian aotor«making a marked suooea 
as Hamlet. Blohazd H., and Prospero. 

Gigli, Beniamino (1800-1067), the great Italian 
opmtlc tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House 
New York. The possessor of a vofee of great 
beauty axid one of the finest exponents 




and Verdi. 

M.V.O., EJk.. (1864-1084). 

•oniiitGfr and designer of gold and silver obieots. 

‘wst-known soulptuxeB are Perseus 
Eros In Plooadilly Giroos, 


Among bis b^ 

, ti 
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the Shaftesbury Memorial and the Duke of 
Clarence Memorial at Windsor. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (1580-1683), knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth for his bravery in Ireland, later 
nuMie voyages of discovery, and added New- 
foundland to the British posseasions. 

Gilbert, Sir John, B.A. (1817-1807). English 
painter, one of the chief artists on the lUiuirated 
London News, and noted for his illustrations to 
Staunton's edition of Shakespeare. 

Gilbert. William (1548-1608). physician to Queen 
Elizabeth I., has been called the fother of electric 
and magnetic science. Publisbed bis great book 
on the magnet in 1600. 

Gilbert. Sir William SehwenCk (1886-1011). Eng- 
lish humorist and playwxteht. is best remem- 
bered for the “ Bab BaUads '* and for the famous 
Savoy series of operas In which he collaborated 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan. Among the operas 
are H.Af.8. Pinafore, Pcdienee, IdlanXhe, The 
Mikado, The Oonddien, and T^ Yeomen of the 
Guard, The Gilbertlan humour of plot and 
paradox, the kindly satire an^ the delightful 
metres combine with Sullivan’s music to make 
the operas unforgettable and ever popular. 

Gill. Arthur Eric Bowton. A.B.A. (1881-1040). 
English sculptor and engraver, whose works 
include the Stations of (he Cross (Westminster 
Cathedral). Prospero and Ariel (Broadcasting 
House), Christ Driving the Monevchangers from 
Hie Temple (Leeds University). He also worked 
as a derigner for printing 'Gill Sans type) and 
the George VI stamps were his designs. 

Gillray, James (1767-1816). the eminent carica- 
turist of the time of George 111., who produced 
upwards of a thousand political cartoons. 

Giotto di Bondone (c. 1260-i;. 1837). great Floren- 
tine artist, the first to break away from byzan- 
tine tradition and paint in a naturalistic way. 
Much of his work has perished but still surviving 
are ihe great frescoes in the churches of Assisi. 
Padua, and Florence. He designed the western 
front of the cathedral at Florence and the cam- 
panile. the lower part of which was completed 
from his designs before his death. 

Gisalng, George Robert (1867-1008). English 
author whose novels deal with poverty and the 
sociological problems of his day. New Grub 
Street, The UneUwsed, Charles Dickens, A 
CrititxA Study, The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryearoft are among his best-knovm works. 
GiuUo Romano or Glnllo Plppl (c. 1402-1646) was 
a pupil of Raphael, and himself a distlnguitabed 
p^ter and architect. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. William Ewart (1800-08), the 
great Liberal statesman of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, popularly kuowu as the 
Grand Old Man. Entered Parliament In 1882 
as a Tory, hold various ofiices under Peel, and 
joined the Aberdeen coalition in 1852. From 
that time be served several terms as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and was Liberal Prime 
Minister. 1868-74, 1880-86, 1886, and 1802- 
04. His financial policy was able, accurate, 
lucidly exposed, and very sucoessftiL His first 
ministry was active, its legislative adbleve- 
ments fa ftinrtiTig the Disesta biiwbmftnt. of the 
Church of Inlwd. the Education Act of 1870. 
the Ballot Aot of 1872, and the Irish Land Act, 
but in 1878 they were aptly described by Glad- 
stone's great rival. Disraeli, as "exhausted 
volcanoes." His second ministry, returned to 
power after the astonishing Midlothian cam- 
paign. witnessed the defeat by the Boers at 
Majuba, the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the disaster of General Gordon at Khartoum. 
His last two ministries were marked by the 
adoption of the policy of Home Buie for Ireland, 
which he was unable to carry. Gladstone was 
a good clastioal sdholar and an earnest high 
churchman, who in 1888 published the State in 
Us Relations with the Church, a work of con- 
siderable interest. 

Glasnnov, Alexander Constanttnovidi (1866-1086). 
Eussian composer, pupil of Blmsky-Korsakov. 
He was an aooompliahed and prolific composer, 
the first of his eight symphonies bedng oonmosed 
when he was only 16. 

Gleadower. Owen (1860-1416). a fomous Welsh 
chieftain who proved a formidable (^ponent 
to Henry IV^ and gathered around him a great 
following of Welshmen, whom he led with mu c h 
bravery, though finally defeated In 1405, 
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OUoka, Mtkhafl Zvanoviob (1804-57). Ruasian 
oomxKMer whose music has a etronff folk-song 
etaBieiit. Notable among his works are his two 
operas. A Life of the Tear and Russian and Lud^ i 
miUa, based on a poem by Pushkin. Be is 
recognised as the first of the Russian national 
ediool. See Section E. 

Otook. Ghristopb Willibald (1714-87). German 
composer, a figure of great historical importance 
in the derelopment of the opera. He was the 
son of a Bohemian forester and studied in 
Prague. Vienna, and Italy. His first operas 
were in the Italian tradition, bub with Orfeo 
ed Euridice (1762). inspired by classica] Greek 
drama, he began his reform of the opera. 
Then followed the great operas Alceste, Armide, 
and Iphiginie en Tauride (177Q>. which is con- 
sidered his masterpiece. See Section E. 

Godfrey oX Bouillon (c. 1061-1100) was the leader 
of the First Crusade, and after the conauest of 
Jerusalem, exchanged the title of King for that 
of “Protector of the Holy Sepulchre.*' He 
liberated the Holy Land, and was buried on 
Mount Calvary. 

Oodiva, Lady (1040-1080), was the pious and 
beautiful wife of Leofric. Earl of CThester and 
Lord of Coventry. Having appealed to her 
lord to remit certain impositions from the 
inhabitants, he promised to grant her reouest 
if she would ride naked through the town. 
This she did. says the legend, having first passed 
the word to have blinds and shutters drawn at 
the appointed hoiu. and so obtained the people's 
ransom. 

Godwin. Bari oX the West Saxons (000-1063). 
was one of the most influential noblemen of bte 
time and gave his daughter in morriago to 
Edward the Confessor, against whom he was 
afterwards in rebellion. Godwin's son. Harold, 
claimed the throne after Edward's death, but 
was killed at Hastings. 

Godwin. William (1766-1836). English Radical 
philosopher, author of Political Justice and a 
novel. CaJLm Williams, Married Mary Woll- 
ptonecraft (1750-07), author of A Vindication 
of the Rights of Women, in which she pleaded for 
the equality of the sexes, particularly in educa- 
tion. Their daughter. Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin (1707-1861), married the poet. Shelley, 
and was the author of Frankenstein. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1740-1832). 
German poet of great gifts and versatility. Bom 
at Frankfurt-on-Maine of a cultivated and well- 
to-do family, he was able to integrate all the 
powers with which nature had endowed him in 
one liarmonious personality. Before he went 
to Weimar at the age of 26 he had written GOUs 
von BetiicMngen and Werthers Leiden and many 
beautiful lyrics. Be settled at Weimar in 1776. 
received a Ministerial appointment and actively 
interested himself in the welfare of the state. 
Fawi, the great dramatic poem which accom- 
panied him from early manhood to the end, 
epitomises his whole life and was his crowning 
achievement. Not only was he a great poet, 
but scientist and philosopher besides. 

Gogol. Nikolai Vasilievidi (180&-62). one of the 
greatest of Russian novelists whose stories of 
provincial life are in the same setting as his 
Dead Souls (1842). a masterpiece of humour. 
Another masterpiece is his play The Government 
Inspector (1836). a satire on provincial bureau- 
cracy. An artist of supreme originality. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774), the celebrated 
author of The Vicar of WaJ^Md, The Deserted 
Villaoe, and She Stoops to Oonouer. The son 
of a poor Irish curate, he found his way to 
London in 1756, subsequently devoting himself 
entirely to literature, being befriended by Dr. 
Johnson and held in great esteem by Reynolds, 
Burke and other eminent men of the time. He 
was buried in the churchyard of the Temple. 

Goodyear. Charles (1800-1860). an American, 
discoverer of the art of vulcanising rubber, by 
which the utility of the material was greatly 
extended. 

Qoossens, Sir Eogfene (1808-1962). English com- 
poser and conductor of Belgian parentage. He 
was associated with many famous orohestias, 
and his composlttons include the operas Judith 
and Don Juan de Mariara. His brother Ldon is 
a celebrated oboe virtuoso, both his sisters are 
gifted harpists, and his father and grandfather. 
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Who also bore the name Eugdne, were con- 
ductors. 

Gordon. Adam Lindsay (1833-1870), an Australian 
poet who wrote many stirring ballads and 
poems, bis Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes 
being a great success. 

Gordon, Major-General Charles George. C.B. (1833- 
1886), a distinguished soldier, administrator, 
and earnest Christian, who had a most adven- 
turous. usefiil. and self-sacrificing career. He 
saw active service in the Oimea, China, and 
India, and in 1873 was made Governor of the 
Equatorial provinces of Egypt. In 1877 he went 
out to the Sudan for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and in 1884 again proceeded thither on 
behalf of the English Government to deal once 
more vdth the difilculties which had arisen 
consequent on the Mahdi's Rebellion. While 
defending Khartoum he was murdered by the 
Mahdi's forces on the palace staiicase. 

Gordon, Lord George (1761-1708). was tried for 
treason as the instigator of the Anti-Popery 
riots of 1780. but acquitted on the ground that 
he had no treasonable intention. Some yean 
later he was committed to Newgate for libelling 
Marie Antoinette and died there of fever. 

Gmky. Maxim (pseudonirm of Alexey Maximovich 
Peshkov) (1868-1036). great Russian writer and 
playwright. Worked in a variety of trades from 
the age of ten — shoemaker's apprentice, scullion 
on a Volga steamboat, birdwatcher, baker, 
fisherman, railway guard — during whicli time 
he learned to write. His early years arc de- 
scribed in My Childhood (1013). His flnt story 
was published in 1 B02. His works arc noted for 
their vividly drawn characten and social 
realism. 

Gosse, Six Edmund, C.B., LL.D.. Litt D. (1840- 
1928). a distinguished poet and critic who wrote 
lives of Gray. Congreve and Dr. Donne, and his 
History of I8ih Century Liieraiure and History 
of Modem English Literature show groat critical 
j^wer and appreciation. Was librarian to the 
House of Lords 1004-14. and wrote a book on 
French literary men and a life of Sir Thomas 
Browne In 1007 he publisbed Fafher and Son, 
being recoUectlons of bis fother 

Goonod. Charles Fhincols (1818-03). French com- 
poeer whose fame rests chiefly on his operas 
Faust and Romio et Juliette, though his lyrical 
gtfbs arc best Ihown in some of his earlier works, 
such as Le Mddiein malari lui and MireiUe. 

Gower. John (1826-1408), an English poet of the 
time of Chaucer, who wrote many elegant 
ballads and devotional poems. His Confessio 
Amantis was his outstanding work. 

Goya y Lndentes, Franoisoo Job 6 (1746-1828), a 
famous Spanish painter and etcher, and one of 
the greatest artists of all time, renowned for 
his wonderful series of etchings and satirical 
drawings. His portraits can only be described 
as ruthless in their realism, and his etchings in 
the Horrors of War tell of bis hatred of the 
cruelty and reaction In his own country. In 
addition to portraits and genre he painted 
frescoes in the Cathedral at Saragossa. Eng- 
land’s first exhibition of his art was held in 1963. 

Grace, Dr. William Gilbert (1848-1015), renowned 
and almost legendary cricketer who by his 
character and skill dominated English cricket 
for over forty years, and was probably the best- 
known man in England. Altogether in flrst- 
dasB cricket he scored 64,806 runs, including 
126 centuries, and took 2870 wickets. Scored 
1000 runs in May 1806; and three times made 
over 800 runs In on InnlngB. 

Graham, John, of Claverhoiise, Vlsooimt Dundee 
(1048-1080). Renowned for his sturdy adher- 
ence to the Btnarts, and headed a rebellion in 
Scotland against william and Mary, but was 
killed at the Battle of KlUfecnuikie. 

Qfahame, Kenneth (1860-1032), as a writer of 
books for children ranks almost with Lewis 
Carroll. The Golden Age, Dream Days, and Wind 
in the Willows, all achieved great popularity. 

Grahame-White, Claudb (1870-1059). aviator and 
engineer, the first Englishman to gain an 
aviator's certificate. 1000 ; won the Gordon Ben- 
nett Cup with the then record speed of fiOimfies 
per hour in 1010, founded the first British Flying 
School and published many works on aircraft. 
Qrain^, Percy Aldrft^ (1882-1061), pianiat and 
composer, b. in Australia. I7.S.A. oitlxen. He 
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a tnrlttiBint plarer and an authority on folk- 
un g, tlie influence of which Is apparent in all his 
fSoimKifiltlons. 

Chenat, General Ulyssee Simpson (1822-1886). ^e 
most dteUntfuiahed Ainericim .ifener^ o f, the 
aTUWar. President of the United States from 

Oianpfll^Barkw. Barley. D. Litt.« F.B.8.L. 
(1877-1940). distininiiished liinRilsh dramatist, 
pi^ucer. and actor. Introduced plays of 
Ih^ and Shaw to British public. His own 
plays reflect Influence of Shaw, and are partic- 
ularly notable for their realistic dialogue. 

Grattan. Henry (1746-1820). an Irish oralw and 
statesman who. llrst in the Mah Parliamrat 
and aftowards in the Imperial Parliament, did 
memorable work for the cause of his country .S 

Graves. Robert Ranke (b. 1805). English poet and 
writer. His most famous work, apart from his 
poems, is Goodbye to AU That, written after the 
first great war. Succeeded Auden as Prof, of 
Poetry at Oxford. 1061-66. 

Gray. Thomas (1716-1771). the English poet, 
whose Ekov mrUlen in a Country Churchyard is 
one of the most beautiful in the language. His 
other poems were not numerous but Included a 
fine Ode on a Distant Prosper of Eton CoUege 
and a notable Ode to AdversHv. 

Greeley. Horace (1811-1872). founder of the New 
York Tribune, and a political writer of great 
power and influence. Was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the United States Presidency in 1872. 

Green John Richard (1837-1883). an eminent 
English historian. Published a Short History 
of the English People in 1874. 

Gieeoway. Kate (1846-1001). a gifted book illus- 
trator and water-colour artist, whose drawings 
of children won her great popularity and the 
warm approval of no less a critic than Ruskin. 

Greene, Graham. C.H. (b. 1004). English novelist 
and Journalist whose novels {The Heart of the 
Matter^ Brighton Rot^The Guiei American, Our 
Man in Havana, A Bumt-out Case), like his plays 
(The Complaisant Lover), and films {Fallen Idol, 
The Third Man), deal with moral problems in a 
modem setting firom a Catholic standpoint. 

GrMory. St. (267-836). was founder of the 
Armenian (Church, and spent his last years 
in a cave at the foot of Mount Sebuh. 

Gregory the Great. St. (c. 640-004). Pope 590-604. 
The last great Latin Father and the forerunner 
of scholaBticism. The real founder of the tem- 
poral power and the political influence of the 
papacy, he also maintained the spiritual olairos 
of Rome, enforcing discipline, encouraging 
monastidsm, defining doctrine, and adding to 
the music, liturgy, and canons of the Gburch. 
Thus he exerted enormous influence on the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. 

Gregoty VH (c. 1020-86). Pope from 1073. Origin 
afiy called Hildebrand. Battled for papal 
omnipotenoe within the (Siuich, stamping on 
simony and the marriage of priests. His 
victory in the conflict of empire and papacy 
came when the emperor. Henry IV, did penance 
far three days in the snow at Canossa, but 
bad the unfortunate result of leading to frnrtber 
internal dissensions in Germany and to papal 
absorption with power politics rather than to 
atan of an ideal theocracy embracing 

Gregory Xm (1502-86), Pope. 1572-85: intro- 
duced the Gregorian calendar. 

Gregory, Janmi (1638-1676). Scottish mathematl- 
cdan, invented a reflecting telescope and was the 
first to show how the distance of the sun oould 
be deduced by observations of the passage of 
Venus across the disc of the sun. In many 
BuooesBive generatlonB his family reached dls- 
fJnqHftn in the imAiiAiiflift world. 

Grenville, Sir Btcbaid (1641-1601). the Elisa- 
bethaa eea-captaln, who with his one ehip 
engaged a of Spanish war-vesselB off 
Florss. in 1601. was captured and shortly after 
died on the Spanish flagabip San Po" 
odebrated in Tennyson's noble 
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- (1610-1670). was the 

i Iiondon merchant etMMruUar of 

bto ^ He bum the first RoyiO^^^ 
nd faneded Qie4iam OoUege. The son of 
^ RkfiMRd G r e frfltn (Lord Mayor of London}, 
be auogteded bla flitber aa Sing's Agent at 


Antwerp, and proved an astute money-finder 
for the Gourt In four successive reigns, ending 
as Queen Elisabeth's ** Royal Merchant.** 

Grenae, Jean Baptiste (1726-1806). French painter, 
whose works, especially his studies of girls, dis- 
play much delicacy and beauty of handling. 

Grey, Charles. 2nd Earl, K.a (1764-1846). a great 
English Whig statesman under whose Premier- 
ship were passed the Reform Bill of 1882. the 
Bill abolishing slavery throughout the British 
Empire (1883). and the Poor Law Amendment 

Gr^iidy^jane (1587-1654), woe the daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk and great-granddaughter of 
Henry Vll. On the death of Edward VI. she 
was proclaimed Queen, but only reigned for 
nine days. Queen Mary ousting her and main- 
taining the Tudor succession. Six months 
later Lady Jane and her husbatid. Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, were executed. 

Grey of Fallodon. 1st and only Viscount. K.G.. 
P.C. (1862-1033). Under-SocreUry for Foreign 
Affairs. 1802. Foreign Secy.. 1005-16. He 
won high approval for his hahdllug of the 
Balkan difficulties of 1012-13, and all through 
the difficult strain which preceded Germany's 
rush into war acquitted himself with force and 
dignity. Leader of Liberal Party in House of 
Lords until Aug. 1024. Chancellor of Oxford 
Univ.. 1028-83. 

Grieg. Edvard Hagenip (1848-1907). a Norwegian 
musical composer, who presented the choi’acter- 
istiCB of his country's music in numerous 
compositions of great melodic beauty. 

Griffin. His Eminence Cardinal Bernard William 
(1800-1050). Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster from 1044 mitil his death. 

Griffith, Arthur (1872-1022). was the first Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free Btate 1021; founder and 
first editor of Sinn Fein 1000-15. and founder 
of the Sinn Fein movement. 

Griffith. David Wai*k (1880-1048). pioneer Ameri- 
can film producer. Noted especially for his 
remarkable films Broken Blossoms and The 
Birth of a Nation. Invented much of the 
technique of the modem cinema. 

Grimm, the brothers Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785- 
1863) and Wilhelm Karl (1786-1850), German 
philologists and folk-lorists who wrote the world- 
famous Fairy Tales. They planned a gigantic 
etymological dictionary of the German language, 
which was completed by German sobolars in 1061. 

Grimond, Rt. Hon. Joseph (b. 1013), Leader of 
the Liberal Parliamentary Party 1057-67: 
Liberal M.P. for Orkney and Bhetiands since 
1050: Liberal Chief W'bip. 1051-57. 

Grimthorpe, let Baron. 1X.D. (1816-1005). long 
known as Sir Edmund Beckett. Bt., R.C., was 
a great authority on horology, and. with Profes- 
sor Sir George Airy (q.v.), designed ** Big Ben." 
He restored St. Albans Cathedral at his own cost. 

Gromyko, Andrei A. (b. 1008), Russian diplomat; 
Foreign Minister. 1057-. Ambassador to 
Britain. 1052-3, and to the U.SJL. 1043-46. 
Representative of the Soviet Union on the U.N. 
Security Council, 1046-40. 

Grossmith, George (1847-1012). the well-known 
actor and entertainer. His fhther. George 
Grossmith the elder, was also a popular enter- 
tainer and lecturer, bis brother. Weedon Gross- 
smith. was an actor and artist of considerable 
attainments, and his son, George Grossmith 
(1874-1035), was a successful comedian, and 
the first to introduce revue and also cabaret 
entertainment Into England. 

Grote, George (1794-1871). English historian 
famous for his History of Greece, 1846-66. an 
epoch-making and standard work. 

GTOthu, Huig van Oroot (1688-1645), Dutch jurist, 
the founder of Intemational law. He was con- 
demned to Ilfs imprisoninent for supporting 
reUgiooB toleiation but made a daring escape 
and fbund lefrige in Paris, where he wrote us 
masterpiece De Jure Belli et Pads, 

Groootay. Maidial Emmanuel. Marquis de (1766- 
1847). a famous Napoleonio general who, at 
Hohenlinden. Wagram, and In the Moscow le- 
toert rendered signal service. After Waterloo 
he led the defeated army bade to ParhL 

Giov^ Sir Geortt (1826-1000) was a diettofnilkhed 
englDeOT and bridge and llghthouee buflder. but 
better known as an enthustaatio lover of music, 
the study and perftmnanoe of which in England 
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he did much to promote. His Dictionary of 
Mwie and Mwieian$ te a standard work. 

Ouedalla. PlilUp, MJL (188»>1944). was an Enir- 
Usfa historian and essayist. Author of The 
Partition of Ewrope (1914). The Second Empire 
(1922), PumenUm (1926), The Miseino Mum 
(1620), The (1981), and other wor^ 

GnUo Risni (1675-1042), Italian painter of the 
Boioimese school whose works are characteristic 
of the Italian baroque art of his period and 
include the famous Aurora fresco in the Eos- 
pierliosi palace at Bome. and Crucifisdon of St. 
Pder (Vatican). 

Gustavus Adolphus. King ol Sweden (1694-1682), 
the " Lion of the North.” alter a lenathy cam- 
palim in Poland, entered the Thirty Years* War 
in support of Swedish interests and Protestant 
dist.ress, won the Battle of Breltenfeld in 1031. 
and was killed in action the next year. 

Gntenbenr, Johann (c. 1400-68). German printer, b. 
Mains, the hrst European to prmt with movable 
tyi>es cast in moulds. The earliest book printed 
by Qutenbenc was the Mazaiin Bible (L7C). 

Guy, Thomas (1044-1724). founder of Guy's 
UosTiitai. was a dealer in Bibles, speculator and 
money-lender, who after makina a laree 
fortune, bequeathed £800,000 for the erection 
and endowment of the famous hospital. 

Gwynne, Nell (16.50-1687) Enffifsb actress: as a 
pJrl, oranire-seller near Drury Lane Theatre; 
favourite mistress oi Charles 11. Her eldest son 
was made Duke of St. Albans. 


Haakon VH. (1872-1967), Kina of Norway. 
Formerly Prince Carl of Denmark, second son 
of Frederick VIII.: elected to the throne on the 
separation of Norway from Sweden in 1906. 
Married Princess Maud, youngest daughter of 
King Edward VII. in 1806. 

Hadfield, Sir Robert Abbott,. Bt.. F.R,S. (1858- 
1640). English metallurgist whose discovery of 
manganese steel in 1882 brought him recognition 
from every steel-producing country. 

Hadrian (76-188) was Emperor of Borne in suc- 
cession to his unde 7Yajan. and one of the' 
greatest of Boman rulers. He visited Britain, 
and in a.p. 121 built the wall between New- 
castle and Carlisle for protection of his dom- 
Inions against the Piets and Soots. 

Hafiz, pseudonym of Shams ad-Din Mohammed 
(1829-1889), great Fereian lyrical poet. His 
principal work is the Divan, a collection of short 
sonnets called ghazdls The sobriquet Eaflz, 
meaning one who remembers, is applied to any 
one who has learned the Koran by heart. 

Hahnemann, Samoel Christian Friedrich (1755- 
1848), the German physician who foimded the 
system of homoeopathy. Dissatisfied with the 
state of medicine at the time, be set himself 
the task of formulating general prindples 
governing the restoration of health. Homoeo- 
pathy is based on the principle that diseases 
should be treated by drags which when given 
to a healthy person provoke symptoms similar 
to that of the disease to be treated. His 
second principle was that drugs should he 
given in almost infinitesiina] doses. 

Haig, Field-MarshaL Ist Earl ol Bemersyde, K.T., 
G.C.B., OAI.. aC.V.Oi. K.C.I.E. (1861-1928), 
C.-ln-C. of the British Expeditionary Forces in 
France and Flanders, 1915-10. 

Halle Selassie L, G.C.B., Q.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O. 
(b. 1891). Emperor of Ethiopia, April 1930 
to May 1036, and dnoe May 1041. 
laklnyt* Richard (1558-1616). the fi] 
naval historians. By his Disert f 

ing the Dieoovery of America, aL_ _ 

NaoioaUone, Fotmee, and IHecaveriea of the 
Englieh Natum. did much to help forward the 
colonising spirit. 

Haldane, John Bmdon Sanderson (1892-1064). 
biologist and genetidst. noted not only for his 
Influence In his special field of mathematical 
evolutionary theory but for the use he made of 
his great gifts in explaining scienoe to the lay- 
man. He held the Chair of Biometry at Univer- 
sity College. liondon. fhim 1087 until 1056. 
Emigrated to India In 1057. He was the son 
of Jtohn Soott Haldane (1860-1986) whose 
researches led to improvements In public 
health and Industrial safety. 
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Haldane. Vlsconnt, P.C.. K T.. OJ0.,F.B.S. (1866- 
1928). sat for H^dtaigtanshiie. 1886-1011. In 
1601 was Vice-President of the liberal Imperial- 
ist League, and at the dose of 1005 was made 
War Minister and organised the lYrritorlal 
Force. Lord Chancellor, 1912-15, and agi^ in 
ilTst Labour Government. 1024. 

Haldvy. Ludovic (1884-1908). a brilliant Frendi 
writer who supplied Offenbach with libretti 
for some of his most famous comic operas; 
among them La BeJle Udine, ha Qrande 
Dnehease, and Barbe Bleue. In ooiijunotion with 
Meilhac he wrote several notable plays of which 

^ PVou-frou was perhaps the most successftiL 

Halllax, Charles Montague, Earl of (1661-1715). 
seventeenth century finandcr who was respon- 
sible for the National Debt, the window tax. the 
revaluation of the currency, and the foundation 

_ oi the Bank of England. 

Halifax, 1st Earl of, Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood, K.G..P.C.. O.M.. G.C.S.I.. G.C.I.E., TD. 
(1881-1950). filled many difficult positions with 
distinction and suct^ess and was esi>ecially 
notable as Viceroy of India. 1926-81, Foreign 
Secretary. 1088-40. and British Ambassador in 
Washington. 1940-45. He wrote a lilb of John 
Keble and was prominent in the life of the 
Cliurch of England. Chancellor of Oxford 
University 1038-69. 

Halifax, George SavUe, Marquess of (1688-05). 
author of Advice to a DaugfUer and Character of 
a Trimmer, was a gifted and Independent pdU- 
tJeian, painphleteerist, and orator. 

Hall^, Henry (1777-1850). a gracefiil and 
scholarly historian who contributed several 
important works. His View 0 / the State of 
Europe during the Middle Agee, OonetUutioiuA 
Bietory of England, and IrdrodwMon to the 
Literature of Europe are distinguifdied for their 
clearness of style and correctness of iudgment. 

Hall6. Sir Charles (1819-1895). a distinguished 
pianist and conductor who was born in West- 
phalia. Went to Paris to study music In 1886, 
and in 1848 settled in London, where he soon 
became known as a piano-player of the first 
rank. He organised an orchestra of high-class 
talent, and tor many years conducted it fai 
London and the pTovinoeB. He married Madam 
Norman Neruda (d. 1911). the oetebrated vio- 
linist in 1888, and was knighted the same year. 

BaUey, EdnnmO, FJtB. (1656-1742). English 
Astronomer Royal from 1720 to bis death and 
ranked next to Newton among the scienttfle 
Englishmen of his time. Made first magnetio 
survey of the oceaus from the naval vesral 
Paramour, 1698-1700. Discovered what is 
known as Halley's comet. 

Hals, Franz (1584-1666). a famous painter of the 
Dutch School, who Is represented in the leading 
galleries of Europe. The Wallace Collection has 
his world-famous picture, the Laughing Oavalier. 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), American 
statesman and economist, opponent of Thomas 
Jefferson, served as Secretary of the Tfeasury In 
Washington's cabinet, 1760-95. Though a 
mouarchist by predilection, he urged the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and In conjunction 
with Maddlson and Jay wrote the FoderaUat, 

Hamilton, Emma Lyon, Lady (1761-1815). waa 
a woman of humble birth and great personal 
beauty who attained prominent notice by her 
association with Sir William Hamilton. British 
Ambassador at Naples, who married her, and 
afterwards with Lord Nelson, who GODceived 
an infatuation for her. 

Bammarakjdld. Dag HJabnar Agna Carl (1905- 
1961). 8eo.-Qen. of tha Uxdted Nattons, 1958-61. 
KlUed in air crash on way to the Congo to end 


and M. Tshombe of Katanga provbca 

Posthumously awarded 1961 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Hammond, John Lawrence Le Breton (1872-1040), 
English Journalist and historian whose works on 
Bodal and industrial history, written mainly in 
collaboration with bis wlfo, Barbara Hammond, 
include The ViUage Labourer, 1011; The Town 
Labourer. 1017: The Skilled Labourer, 1910: 
and The Age of the Chariide, 1080. 

Hampden, John (1504-1643). English patriot who 
opposM Charles I.'b ** Ship Mon^ ** tax, and by 
his xeslstanoe and eloquent aavooaey of the 
wish of the people hefoed the Farllainfintary 
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Haminii. Kntik, pen-name of Knut Pedtiaen 
(1860>1952), NOTwegian author and flunier, who 
in hia 701 ^ afcrusgled for exJatence. Tisited 
Asi^ca twice and earned his liTlua by 
labour. Hie monumental work, MarkeM OrCde 
(Orowth of the Soil), gained him the Nobel Prize 
In 1920. 

Handel. Geoiffe Frederiofc (1685-1760), German 
compoeer. son of a barber-surgeon to the Duke 
of Saxony: bom the same year ae Bach. He 
spent much of his life in England composing 
operas and achieving world-wide fame by his 
magnificent series of oratorios. His operas, of 
which there are over forty. Include AUUanta, 
Berenice, and Sene, and his oratorios, of wliich 
there are thirty-two, include Saul, Israel in 
BoVPt, Samson, Messiah, Judas Maeeahaeus, and 
Jepttia. He also composed chamber music, 
coneerti ffrossi, music for chorus and orchestra, 
solo cantatas, harpsichord suites, and much 
other beautiful and noble music. Beethoven 
said of Handel, '* Go and leam of him how to 
achieve great effects with simple means.** 
Eight years before he died he became totally 
blind and relied upon his old firiend and copyist 
John Christopher Smith to commit his music 
to paper. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Section E. 

Hannibal (247-183 n.c.). the renowned Cartha- 
ginian general, who led an army against Home, 
and achieved many notable victories over 
superior numbers. Was defeated by Scipio 
at the Battle of Zoma. and afterwards suffered 
exile, and poisoned himself 

Harooivt, Bt. Hon. Sir William Vernon, F.II.S. 
(1827-1904). barrister, author. Liberal states- 
man. an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 

Haidicanute (1010-1042). son of Canute the Great, 
was Ring of England from 1040 to 1042. and 
imposed the tax called Danegeld. He was the 
last Danish sovereign of this country. 

Haidle. James Felr (1856-1015), a Socialist politi- 
cian and Labour representative who acted as 
editor of the Miner and the Labour Leader from 
1887 to 1004. He is regarded as the founder of 
the Labour Party. During his early life he 
worked in a Scottish coal ^t. but in 1882 became 
a Journalist, and entered Parliament os member 
for West Ham (South) in 1892-05, being the 
first Socialist to be elected to the House of 
Commons. First Chairman of the Parllamen- 
tsry Labour Party. 1006-8. M.P. for Merthyr 
Tydvil from 1000 tiU his death. 

Hhrdy. Thomas. O.M. (184Ghl028). was educated 
as an architect and practised for some time, 
but became known as a promising novelist in 
1871 with his story Desperate Remedies. In 1 874 
bis Far from the Maddino Crowd was rabUshed. 
which at once made him a name. Following 
that, at short intervals, came a long series oi 
powmul novels from his pen. Perhaps the 
most notable of his stories are The TSrumpet 
Major, The Mavof of Oasterbridoe, Tees of the 
D*UrbeTvi!les, and Jude the Obscure. In 1008 he 
completed a dramatic poem entitled The 
Dvnasts. whose central figure is Napoleon. 

Hargreatres. James (1720-1778), was a poor Lan- 
cashire-born mechanic who invented the 
spinning Jenny, one of the revolutionising 
labour-saving cantrivanoes of the latter half 
of the 18th century. It met with much oppo- 
sition, however, and kept him poor, though the 
community afterwards reaped the advantage 
in a greatly improved industry. 

Harkness, Edward Stephan. B.A., M.A., LL.D. 
(1874-1040) was a banker and one of America's 
greatest philanthropists. Donor of the PU- 
g^*s PrhBB of £2,000,000 to Great Britain: 
founded in 1030 the Pilgrim Trust in apprecia- 
tion of Great Britain's acceptance of financial 
burdens In the Great War of 1014-18. 

Harley, Robert, lat Bari ol Oxford, K.G.. P.a 
(1661-1724), a distinguished Tory statesman— 
originaJly. however, a Whig—of the Queen Anne 
period, who fell into disgi^ after that Sover- 
eign's death in oonseguence of being suspected of 
intriguing with the Stuarts. He served at dif- 
ferent times as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Tmasnier. " The Haxlelan Collectian ** in the 
Museum Is a reminder of his oultuxed 
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Sovereigns of England, and the son of Earl 
Godwin, was crowned King in succession to 
Edward the Confessor in 1006. The coming of 
William the Conqueror, with his great army, 
soon, however, put an end to the hopes of 
Harold and his followers: and the Battle of 
Hastings terminated at once his life and Saxon 
sway in this coimtry. 

Baronn-Al-Raschid (768-800). the famous CSalipb 
of Bagdad, familiar to all by the references 
to him In the Arabian Niffhts. 

Harriman, William Averell (b. 1891), American 
public official: under-secretary of state for 
political affairs. 1063: Pres. Kennedy's roving 
ambassador, 1061: special U.S. representative 
in Europe for Marshall Aid. 1048-52. 

Karris, Joel Clhandler (1848-1008). American 
Journalist and author, famous as the creator of 
" Uncle Hemus." The negro humour of his 
stories brought him world-wide popularity 
among adults and children alike. His Brer 
Rabbit in the Uncle Remus negfr) folk-talcs was 
the forerunner of Mickey Moqse, impudently 
victorious in every contest against fearfril 
adversaries. 

Harrison, Frederic (1831-1023), as leader of the 
English PositlArists. filled a prominent part in 
philosophical discussions during the last quarter 
of the 10th century. In 1907 he published The 
Creed of a Layman and The PhUosophy of 
Common Sense, and in 1008 Realities and Ideals. 

Harrison, John (1003-1776), the inventor of the 
chronometer, for which he received the Govern- 
ment grant of £20,000, was a mechanician of 
great ingenuity, who effected many important 
improvements in clocks, watches, and other 
instniments. In 1715 he made an 8-day clock 
with wooden wheels, which Is still working in 
the Science Museum. South Kensington. 

Rarte, Francis Bret (1830-1002). the American 
poet and author, who leapt into popularity in 
the late 'sixties by bis clever sketches and 
stories of Californian mining life. 

Hai^, Sir (Herbert) Hamilton, Mus. Doc. (1880- 
1041), was a well-known British composer and 
conductor. Conductor of Hall6 Orchestra 1 020- 
38: Musical Adviser and Conductor-in-Cliief of 
London Symphony Orchestra 1032-41. 

Harvey, William (1578-1657), an English pln-siclan 
who rose to great eminence both as anatomist 
and physiologist. He spent five years at 
Padua where Galileo was a teacher at the 
University. He immortalised himself by dis- 
covering the circulation of the blood bi 1 016. He 
was physician to both James 1 and C^harles I. 

Hastings. Sir Patrick, Q.C. (1880-1052). lawyer, 
politician, and playwright. Attorney-General 
In first Labour Government, 1924. Author of 
The Blind Goddess. 

Hastings, Wanen (1732-1818). the first Governor- 
General of India. On his return to England 
12 years later he was impeached on charges of 
excessive cruelty and corruption. The trial 
lasted seven years, and cost Hastings £76,000. 
He was ultimately acquitted, and the East 
India Company settled an annuity of £4,000 
upon him. and he lived to see his plans for the 
security of British rule in the Orient publicly 
applauded. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (1802-1046), one of the lead- 
ing dramatic poets of Europe. Bom in Silesia, 
he devoted himself first to agriculture, then 
to art, and subsequently to the drama, and 
lived in Rome, Berlin. Switzerland, and the 
United States. Produced many plays, in- 
cluding The Weaven. Winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, 1012. 

Havelock, Uajor-Gen. Sir Henry, K.C.B. (1705- 
1867), one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, 
who led the troops to the relief of Cawnpore 
and Lnoknow. 

Hawke, Edward, lit Baron. K.C3. (1705-1781). 
one of the great admlralB of the 18tb century. 
Bfe won a brilliant victory over the French fle^ 
at Qufberon in 1750 In a tremendous storm. 

Hawkins. Sir John (1582-1605). a brilliant naval 
officer of the Elizabethan period, who did much 
aea fighting in many climes, and served as vice- 
admiral in the expedition against thp Spanish 
Armada, for which he was knighted. ' 

Bawtiionie, Nathaniel (1804-1864), American 
novelist, author of The Scarlet Letter and The 
BllfhedaU Romance. 
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Havdn. Ftaoa Joieph (173^1809). Atustrian com- 
poser. who belonea to the great classical period 
of Bahh. Haadel. and Mosart and whose style 
also Influenced Beethoven. He has been given 
the title father of the symphony.'* Much of 
his life was spent as musical director to the 
princely Hungarian house of Esterhasy. In 
1701 and again in 1794 he visited London, where 
he conducted his Salomon symphonies. He 
composed many operatic works, string auartets. 
symphonies (104 in all), sonatas, songs. Masses, 
and chamber musio. His two great oratorios, 
TVls OreaHon and The Seatont, were written in 
bis old age. See Section E. 

Hazlitt, William (1778-1830), English essayist and 
critic. His Charactera of Shakeapear^s Playa 
and his published lectures on the poets and 
dramatists, besides bis Table Talka, are still 
widely read. His son William (1811-1893) was 
also of literary tastes, though he became Senior 
Kegistrar in the Bankruptcy Court: and the son 
of the latter, William Carew Hazlitt (1834-1913). 
though originally a dvil engineer, acquired 
celebrity as a bibliographer and numismatist. 

Hearst, William Bandog (1863-1951), American 
newspaper proprietor who established bis 
supremacy in sensational ioumalism, and built 
up the biggest newspaper empire in the world. 

Heath. Rt Hon. Edward Richard George, M.P. 
(b. 1916). Leader of the Conservative Party. 
1966-: began his political career in 1950 when 
be entered Parliament as member for Bexley. 

Hedin, Dr. Sven Anders, Hon. K.C.I.E. (1866- 
1952). a Swedidk traveller who made discoveries 
in Ontral Asia, and wrote extensively thereon. 

Heenan, His Eminence Cardinal John Carmel (b. 
1905), Archbishop of Westminster (1963) ; mem- 
ber of Sacred College (1905). 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm FHedrleh (1770-1831). a 
famous Oerman philosopher and professor who 
taught that truth or reality has three aspects 
revealing itself in dialectical development 
(thesis, antithesis, simthesis) and identified 
reality with rationalism. Among his important 
works are The Phenomenology of the Spirit, The 
Science of Logic, Philosophy of Right. See also 
Dhi^tical Materialism, J12. 

Heidenstam, Carl Gustal Werner von (1859-1940), 
Swedish author and one of the most brilliant and 
outstanding figures in Swedish literature. Bc- 
oeived Nobel Prise for Literature. 1916. 

Heiletez, Jascha (b. 1901). Bussian-bom violinist 
who became a naturalised American. He was 
the first musician to win a reputation hi Ensdand 
by gramophone records before his first personal 
appearance there. 

Heine, Heinrich (e. 1797-1856). the Gennan lyric 
poet, who lived for the best part of his life in 
Paris, and produced from time to time poems 
of profound beauty and subtlety of thought. 
Cynical, satirical, and often bitter, many of his 
writings excited great conflict of opinion. 

Helmholtz, Heimaxm Ludwig Ferdinand von (1821- 
94). Gennan phyedologist, physicist, and 
mathematician who made many important con- 
tributions to the knowledge of thermodynamics, 
electrodynamics, and optics. His pupil Hein- 
rich Hertz discovered electromagnetic radiation. 

Hehnont. Jan Baptlsta van (1577-1644), Belgian 
chemist who devoted himself to the study of 
gases. His chief work is Ortua medieinae (1648). 

Heiolse (e. 1101-64). niece of Canon Fulbert of 
Notre Dame. Famed for her romantic attach- 
ment to Abelard. (See Abelard.) 

Hemingway, Ernest (1899-1961). American author 
ofsome celebrated novels: A FareweU to Arma, 
Death in the Afternoon, For Whom the Bell ToUa, 
The Snowa of Kilimanjaro, The Old Man of the 
Sea. He suffered from persecution mania in his 
last days and committed suicide. Considered 
one of the most influential writers of his genera- 
tion. Nobel Prize 1954. 

Henderson, Rt. Hon. Arthur (1863-1985), 
President of World Disarmament Conference. 
1932-36: Leader of the Labour Party, 1981-82; 
Foreign Secretary. 1929-81; Home Secretary. 
1924. Awarded the 1034 Nobel Peace Prise, 

Henrietta Marla (1609-1669). the daughter of 
Henry IV. of France and wife of Charles I. 

Henry, Joseph (1797-1875). American phyrieist 
who invented and operated the first eleotro- 
magnetlo telegraph* The unit of inductance is 
named after him. 


Henry I. (1068-1185). king of England, 1100-86; 
youngest son of WUUam the Conqneror, as- 
cended the throne during the absence on crusade 
of bis elder brother Robert of Normandy. His 
long reign brought order and proeTess, not 
entirely destroyed by tiie anarchy under his 
successor Stephen. 

Henry H. (1133-1189). first Angevin king of Eng- 
land. 1154-80, son of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry 1. and her second husband. Geoffrey 
Plantagenet. count of Anjou: his lands 
stretched from the Solway Firth to the Pyrenees. 
He was a strong ruler to whom we owe the 
establishment of the .Common law system (see 
D4{1)) and many permanent admjnlBtratiye 
reforms. His conflict with the Church brougnt 
about the murder of bis archbishop Becket, a 
man of equally resolute character. 

Henry m. (1207-1272), king of England. 1216-72; 
at war with his barons for the greater part of his 
reign; incurred unpopularity by his patronage 
of French favourites. Though an inept ruler 
his reign showed progress in many fields. 

Henry IV. (1367-1413), king of England. 1399- 
1413, son of John of Gaunt, grandson of Edward 
HE; called Henry Bolingbroke, first of the 
Lancastrian kings. He was a lover of music and 
poetry. 

Henry IV. of Ftanee (Henry of Navarre) (1553- 
1610). prior to becoming king was the leader of 
the French Huguenots, and although going over 
to the CathoUcB on being crowned, remained in 
sympathy with the Protestants and protected 
them by the famous Edict of Nantes. BavalUac, 
a religious fanatic, assassinated Henry. 

Henry V. (1387-1422). king of England. 1413-22. 
succeeded his father Henry IV; distinguished 
himself In the wars with France, his victory at 
Agincourt (25 Oct. 1415) being his greatest 
triumph. Though masterful and hard, he was 
devout and Just and made an able and energetic 
monarch. 

Henry VL (1421-1471). king of England. 1422-61. 
only son of Henry V.. by nature gentle and re- 
tiring. Bucoeeding to the throne under a 
protectorship as a baby nine months old. he 
had a troubled reign, including a long war with 
France and loss of French possessions, the Jock 
Cade insurrection, and the beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses, which led to bis deposition 
and the enthroneihent of Edward IV by the 
triumphant Yorkists. He was imprisoned in 
the Tower and there probably murdered. 
Founded Eton College (1440) and King’s CoUegh. 
Cambridge (1441). 

Henry Vn. (1467-1509), the first of the Tudor line, 
reigned 1485-1509; succeeded Richard III. 
after defeating and killing him on Bosworth 
Field. Conspiracies and rebellions marked his 
reign, but he reasserted the power of the state 
over feudal indiscipline. 

Henry Vm. (1491-1547). king of England. 1500- 
47. ascended the throne at the age of 18, a prince 
of the Benaisaance. handsome, skilled in musio 
and sports, with a love of the sea and a deep 
interest in theology. His marriages, the Judicial 
murders, his quarrel with Rome and the re- 
jection of papal supremacy, the suppression of 
the monasteries, the rise and fi&U of Wolsey, 
the last of England’s great ecclesiastical states- 
men, made his reign one of the most crucial In 
history. He built the royal dockyards at Wool- 
wirii and Deptford, founded Trinity House, and 
was the first English monarch to have a navy. 

Henry ** the NavMor *’ (1895-1460). a Portuguese 
Prince, son of John I. He discovered Madeira 
and the Azores, and was the chief instrument 
of the national impetus for navigation. 

HensChel, Sir George, Mu8.D. (1860-1984). English 
baritone singer, composer and condaotor; bom 
in Breslau, he became a naturalised Englishman 
in 1890. Founder and part conductor of Lon- 
don Symphony (Concerts, 1886. 

Hepplewhite, George (d. 1786). One of the four 
great Englirii 18th-century cabinet-makers. 
He was a contemporary of Chippendale. Robert 
Adam and Sheraton. His name Is Identified 
with the style of frimiture which followed the 
Chippendale period. 

HeraeUtus of Ephima (c. 640-475 B.a). a Greek 
philosopher. Hiadiaoovery ofaekofi 0 fti 0 world 
(he lived in an age of soelal levolntion when 
the ancient Greek tribal aristocracy was 
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(159»-16S3), the moefc purely 
Jt HingHwh poets. 

I the Wake, the last of the Baxon nobles 
to- bold out aaiunst the Normans. Taking 
iieltige In the Fen country, he long defied the 
Oonaueior's forces, but waa at last betrayed 
Into^the enemr^Toands by monks. William 
afterwards honoured him with a place at Gourt. 

BOrod the Great (& 78*4 B.a). the tyrannical ^g 
of Judflsa who secured the title from Marc 
Antony in 87 B.a This was the Herod who was 
ruling when Christ was bom and who ordered 
the massacre of the Innocents. _ . 

Herodotus (e. 488-425 b.o.), the great Greek 
historian, called by Cicero the father of history 
Has alsoneen call^ the father of anthropology. 

Httrick, Robert (1591-1674). an English lyric poet. 
unriyaUed in his own field. Author of Gather 
ve Rose Buds, Cherry Bipe, Oberon's Feast, eta 

Berrio^ Edouard (1872-1957). French statesman: 
Pres, of the NaUonai Assembly. 1947-64. 
Mayor of Lyons for more than a generation. 
thTM times Prime Minister, the recognised 
spokesman of the Left'Centre party, which was 
for so long dominant in French politics. 

Bersdiel. Sir John Frederick WiUlam, Bt., F.B.S. 
(1792-1871), a celebrated astronomer who did 
much to extend the power of the telescope. 

Berschel. Sir WiUiam. F.R.8. (1738-1822). great as- 
tronomer. father of the last-named, discovered 
the planet Uranus. His sister, Oaroline Lucretia 
(1758-1848). was the author of Index to Flam- 
steed’s Observations of the Fixed Stoss and Mrraia, 

Herts, Heinrich (1867-1894). German physicist 
whose laboratory experiments confirmed Max- 
well's electromagnetic theory of waves and 
yielded usefuliuformation about their behaviour. 

BwaU Theodor (1869-1994). founded modem 
political Zionism. 

Hesiod (JleruU e. 735 B.a). ancient Greek nature 
poet, author of the poems Work and Days, 
which tellB of life in the country. 

HOI, Octavia (1838-1912), a noted pioneer English 
social reformer who took a practical Interest in 
the housing oonditlonB of the poor, and a pioneer 
In slum deaiance in London. Heli^ to institute 
the Charity Organisation Society, and was one of 
the first women to sit on a Royal OommiaBion. 

Bill, Sir Rmiland, K.G.B., F.BB. (1795-1879). 
the first proponnder of the Idea of the penny 
postal system, was secretary to the Postmaster- 
General tram 1846 to 1854. after which he was 
Chief Secretary to the Poet Office until 1864. 

EQndemitl), Paul (1895-1963). German composer 
and vioUnlst. Much of his work is Oebrawhs- 
musik (workaday music written with the aim of 
establlBhing closer contact between composer 
and public). His works ate numerous and strik- 
ingly varied, and Include sonatas and chamber 
works, songs, operas, ballet music, symphonies, 
and the oratorio Das UtuxufhOrli^ 

Blndenburg, Field-Marshal Paul von (1847-1934). 
President of the German Belch. 1925-84; Chief 
of the G^end Staff. 1916-18. 

HbuMwood. Sir OrrU Nonnan, O.M.. F.B.S. 
(b. 1807). Pres, of the Boyai Society and Dr. 
Lee's Prof, of Chemistry. Unlv. of Oxford, 
1087-. Shared with Prof. Semenov of Russia 
the 1056 Nobel Prise for Chemistry for researches 
Into the mechanism of chemical reactions. 

HMtcni, Gbilitoiito, Baron. K.B.E.. MJL. D JSng., 
D.Bo(Eng.). FJI.B. (b. 1001). as Mon. Dir. of the 
Industrial Group of the UJBL Atomic Energy 
Authority p^yed Important part in the building 
of Galder mSL Chairman (1057-64) Central 
Eleetrloity Generating Board (which owns and 
>B Britain's nudear power statians). 
; Univ. of Bath. 
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and was the first to compile a work on the ele- 
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Adoll (1889-1045). German dictator. 

founder of National Socialism, b. in Anstrla. son 
of customs official. Worked in Vienna as 
artisan; already held antl-semltio views. 
Osme to Munich in 1912; enlisted to Bavarian 
Infantry at outbreak of first world war. At 
the end of the war conditions in Germany 
favoured the growth of a fascist movement and 
under his leadership the National Socialist (Nasi) 
Party climbed to power. Appointed Reich 
Chaucellor. 1938. On death of Hindenburg in 
1984 became Ffihrer. 0>inmander-in-C3iief 
Webrmacht, 1935. Under the Hitler regime 
working class movements were ruthlessly des- 
troyed: all opponents — communists, socialists, 
Jews — ^were persecuted and murdered. By 
terrorism and propaganda the German state was 
welded into a powerful maentoe for aggression. 
There followed the occupation of the Kbineiand 
(1980). the annexation of Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia (1038-30). the invasion of Poland and 
declaration of war by Great Britain and France 
(1930). the Invasion of Soviet llussla (1041). 
Final defeat came in 1045 and on April SO Hitler 
committed suicide in the Chancellery as the 
Russians closed in on Berlin. 

Hobbes. Thomas (1588-1679). English philosopher 
who published his most famous work. Leviathan, 
to 1651. He favoured strong Government and 
therefore supported the supremacy of the State 
even in religion, but bis arguments aroused great 
antagonism even among the RoyaUsts. He was 
a child of his age in his enthusiasm for scientiflo 
enquiry, and his works provoked fresh thought. 
Hobbs, Sir John Berry (** Jack *') (1882-1963). first 
played for Surrey 1906; retired from first-class 
mlcket Feb. 1985. Scored 61.221 runs luolud- 
ing 197 centuries. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929), Eng- 
lish sociologist: Prof, of Sociology. London 
Univ.. 1907-20; editor of the SoeUd^oal 
Review, 1908-10. and writer for the Manchester 
Guardian, 1897-1002. His books include The 
Theory of Krwudedge, Morals in Evolidion, and 
Development and Furpose, 

Ho Ohl-mtob (b. 1802). leader of the Vietnam re- 
volutionary nationalist party of Indo-China. 
Suooeesfiilly led the struggle for todependenoo 
during and after the second world war. Presi- 
dent of North Vietnam. 

Hodgkin. Dorothy Crowfoot. O.M., Hon. D.Sc. (b. 
1010), Wolfson Research Professor of the Royal 
Society at Oxford since 1960; the third woman 
to receive the Nobel Prize for Chemistry, 
awarded in 1064 for her X-ray analsrsis to eluci- 
date the structure of complex molecules, notably 
penicillin and vitainto B-12. 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764), the celebrated en- 
graver and painter who satirised the follies of his 
time in a series of engravings instinct with 
character, humour and power. His Harlot’s 
Progress, oS six engravtogs. was published to 
1734, and gained him Immediate fame. In 1785 
be produced his equally oelebrated Sahel’s Pro* 
gress, a series of eight engravtogs. These were 
foUowed by Marriage Ala Mode, Industry and 
Idlenees, and The March to Finchley, 

Hoffben, LanoMct. MJL. D.So., FJLS. (b. 1895). 
physiologist; Prof. Medical Statistics. 1947-61. 

of Zoology. 1941-47. Birmingham Univ.; 
Frof. Natural EUst^. Univ. of Aberdeen. 1937- 
41; Prof. Social Biology to London Univ.. 1980- 
87. Author of the great popular works Mathe- 
matics for the Minion, Soienoefor the OUisen, and 
MathemaHes in the MaMng, 

Hogg. Qntotto (1845-1908), was an eduoatlonist 
and philanthropist who, porchastog the old 
Polyteehnlo Instltntlon to 1882. tamed It into a 
popuhur college, providing tostrootion to every 
dmrtmmt of ednoation at moderate ntes. 
Holn^Kstinihika (1760-1849). Japanem artist 
of the Uklyo-e (popular school), whose work is 
tohly oiigtoal and of stogular beauty and 
—Mtoaoy; ISe excelled to landsoapea. 

Bolbeto. tee Elder (a 1460-1524). a famous Ger- 
mra painter, totte of Hans Holbein. 

Botoeto. Haas-^ Younger (1497-1648). was 
bm et Augtburg, and settled to London in 
IWO, where be won the tovour of Henry VIII. 
HoUte F Jt.I3JL (1876-1960). Brittoh 

^ modem publio bnUdfiun. 
taolnffing British Medical Asmu. Building. 
Strand. London Underground Railway Head 
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OfSoes. Ffocadilly Circus, UniTerslty of London 
buildings (Senate House), Bloomsbw. 

Bolden, Sir Isaao, Bt (1807-1897). an inventor and 
manufacturer who achieved fiune and fortune in 
connection with wool-oombing inventions. 

HdlderUm Johann Christian StiedsiCh (177(^1848). 
friend of Hegel and contemporary of Goethe and 
Schiller, now considered among the very greatest 
of German poets. His mind became unhinged 
In his middle years. 

Holtoid. William Qraham, Baron, M.A.. F.R.1.B Jk. 

(b. 1907), British architect and town-planner. 
Prof, of Civic Design. Univ. of Liverpool, 1936- 
47; Prof, of Town Planning. London Univ.. 
1949-: planned post-war redevelopment of 
City of London, including precincts of St. Paul's 
Cathedral; Architect of proposed Piccadilly 
Circus rebuilding scheme: Member Transport 
Advisory Coimcil, 1966-. 

Bonnes, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894), an Ameri- 
can doctor and author of great humour and 
geniality. His writings include Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, The PrafesBor at (he Breakfast 
Table and The Po^ at the Breakfast Table. 

Holst, Onstav Theodore (1874-1934). a British 
composer of Swedish descent whose composi- 
tions include The Planets suite. The Hymn of 
Jesus, an opera The Perfect- Pool, and a choral 
symphony. His long career as a teacher of out- 
standing gifts included the appointment of 
musical director at St. Paul’s Girls’ School. 
London (1906-341 and at Morley College (1907- 
24). See Section E. 

Holt, Rt Hon. Harold Edward (1008-1067). 
Australian politician: succeeded Sir Robert 
Menzies as Prime Minister and leader of the 
Liberal Party In January 1966. Drowned in 
swimming accident. 

Holyoake, Cteoige Jacob (1817-1006), an eminent 
secularist lecturer and author, who was identi- 
fied with many popular movements, expecially 
Co-operation, of which he was the historian. 

Holyoake, Bt Hon. Keith Jacks (b. 1904). New 
Zealand politician and farmer: Prime Minister 
since 1967. 

Homer (e. 700 b.o.), the most famous of all epic 
poets. Is suppose to have been a Greek who 
lived probably at Chios or Smyrna, and has 
i^eraUy been regarded as the author of the 
Jliad and the Odyssey, though tradition rather 
than ascertained foot connects his name with 
those great poems. See H3. 

Hood, SamneU 1st Visoount Hood ol Whitley, 
G.C.B. (1724-1816), a successful British 
miral, who in 1793 was in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and showed great capacity 
in that post, taking and occupying Toulon, and 
capturing Corsica among other exploits. 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1845), an Englii^ poet, who, 
as a prolific writer of serious as well as humorom 
poems, stands In his own tine unique. Of bis 
serious verse. The Sono of the Shirt, The Dream 
of Eugene Aram and The Bridge of Sighs may 
he died as the best examples, while his comic 
poems, notably those of the punning order, ate 
nnequalled. 

Hooka, Robert (1636-1703). English physicist, a 
great experimenter and inventor. Be was also 
an architect and drew up a plan for rebuilding 
London alter the Great Fire. 

Hooker, Richard (1664-1600). Master of the 
Temple from 1686-91. and afterwards Rector of 
Boeoome. Famed for bis book cm BcdesiasHeal 
PblUy, and for his exquisite choice of words, was 
known as ** Judidous Hooker.*' 

Hopkins, Sir Frederick Qowland, O.M.. F,B.S. 
<1861-1947), an eminent English bfo-cbemist. 
DOt^ for bis important work on protdns and 
vitamins. In 1929 was awarded the Nobel 
Prise In Medidne for his disoovery of Vitamin 
J>. Pres, of the Royal Society 1981-SO. and 
of the British Assodation. 1988. 

BoiA^ Biaxry (1890-1946). Franklin Roosevdt's 
personal assistant. Particularly assisted the 
Fiesldeiit at the Impoitant war-time foreign 
CQnforenees, as bis peisoinal represmtative 
abroad. In warUng out tbe New Deal, and in 
the administration of Lend-Lease. 

HopUnsoD, John, DBo.. F3.B. (1849-^), Engtisb 
engineer and phyddst. Senior Wrangler and 
Felloiir at tiunbridge. Studied engineering in 
his fother*B works, and set up as a oonsultative 
engineer. Spedalised In dectrioal work, and by 


pur- 
er German 
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developing tbe theory of altematittg onrrent and 
of the magnetic onrrent In dynanSoe he paved 
tto way tothecommcmnBeofeleoferidtvlii daiiv 
life. Was Piufoasor of Electrical Ei 
at King's OoU^ London. 1B90-98. 

Hoppner, John, RJL (1768-1810). r~ 

trait painter bom In Whltechape 

parents: studied at the Academy Sdio^ win- 
ning great distinction and painted portraits of 
many members of the Royal Family. 

Horace, or more properly FUuxnis Quinta Hoiattais 
(66-8 B.O.), the famoa Roman satirist and poet, 
who was the friend of VligiL and attained im- 
mortAl fame by his Satires, Epodes, and Odes. 
HomJman, Annie EUaabefih Frederidca, C.H. 
(1880-1987). English theatre manager and 
founder of the repertory system In England. 
She was the daughter of F. J. Homlman, the 
traveller and coUectcu. who founded the Heuni- 
man Museum In Forest Hm and presented It to 
the L.C.C. in 1901. 

Houdlnl, Harry (1874-1926). Ameiioan magician, 
son of a Hungarian rabid, world-famed for hla 
escapes from handcuffs, looked dhambers, 
sealed cases under water, etc. His real name was 
Erich Weias, and he took his stage name from 
the French conjuror Houdin. He was a keen 
student of psychic phenomena and exposed 
fraudulent mediums 

Housman, Laurence (1868-1959). English play- 
wright. poet, and novetist, younger brother of 
Alfred Edward (1869-1986) also a port of dis- 
tinction. a professor of Latin at Cambridge and 
an eminent claaidcal scholar, author of A Shrop^ 
shire Lad. 

Howard, John (1726-1790). earned celebrity for his 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of prison reform, 
the pursuit of which eventually exposed him to 
a fatal fever attack in Russia. 

Howard of Bflhigham, Lord (1686-1624). com- 
mander of the fleet which defeated the Rpanldi 
Armada. 1588, and took part In the capture of 
Cadiz. 1596. 

Howe, Eliu (1819-1867), an Ingenloa American 
who was the Inventor of the first sewing 
machine, by which he made a great fortune. 
Rowe, Julia Ward (1819-1910). American pliilan- 
throplst and poetess, fomons as the enthorew of 
the BatOe Hymn of the BeptMie (1861). a leader 
of the American Suffragette movement, and the 
first woman to be elected to tbe American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Row%BiChiiid,lst(and lastlEail (of first creation), 
K.Q. (1726-1799). tbe British admiral who In 
1768 destroired CSierboorg and in 1794 won the 
famous victory over the French off Brest. 
Howells, William Dean (1887-1920), American 
critic and novelist. 

Hubble. Edwin Powell. B.Bc.. Fb.D. (1889-1968). 
n.B. astronomer at Mount Wilson Observatory 
from 1919 until his death. Noted for his woA 
on extragalactic nebule and with the aid of the 
200-in. telescope at Blount Palomar made Im- 
portant discoveries. 

Hudson, Henry (e. 1650-1611), was a fomous Eng- 
Ush navigator who discovered the Hudson River, > 
Hudson Strait and Bay. and his two books de- 
scribing his voyages are of tbe greatest interest. 
Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922). Englldi 
author and naturalist, who spent his early yeaia 
in South America, memories of which Influenced 
much of hls work. His books indude Th§ 
Pwple Land (1885). Green ManeUms (1904), 

A fool in England (1909) and BrifMt Birds (1896), 
Tbe Hyde Park Bird Sanctuary (opened In 
1926) was establisbed In hls memory, and con- 
tains the famous figure of Eima tv Epstein. 
Huggliit, Sir WUliaxn, OAL. K.C.B., F.RB. (1824- 
1910), Britidi astronomer who pioneered In 
spectroscopic photography. OoUaboiated with 
his wife. Bliffgiiiet Untey Murray (1848-1916), 
who was also an able astronomer. 

Hughes, Tboma (1822-1896). educated at Rugby 
and at Oxford: practised at tbe Bar^d be- 
came a County Court Judge In 1882. His beet- 
known work Is Tom Broun* e SehoefUfaye. 

Husio. Virtor Marie (1802-1886), tbe great poet, 
dramatist and novelist who beaded theBomantlo 
movement in France in tbe early part of the 
19th century. He was a man of abonndlns 
energy and creative ability. Bis dramas in- 
clude Hemani, Buy Bias, and Le Roi fomuse. 
Of hls novels, Notre Dam bdongs to bis early 
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period, tw Misirdblea, to lite later life, written 

K.C.B.. 

MO Va. iST 1907), British Army cavalry 
sSoeeded Sir Francis Festin^ 
and l^rd Mounthatten as CSiief of the 
j) 0 ttiD!Oe Staff in 1905. , 

HOiiiboldt, Baron FriedrlOb Heinrich Aleiander von 
(1769>1869). German naturalist and explorer | 
whose researches are recorded in his two great 
books Voyage de Humboldt et BonpUmd (23 vols.. ' 
1806-84) and Cosmos (6 vols.. 1845-62). 

Home. David (1711-1776), the celebrated historian 
and philosopher whose History oj England long 
held chief place in English historical literature. 

But Hume's enduring fame rests upon his phil- 
osophical writings. He developed the em- 
piricism of Locke Into the scepticism inherent 
in it. Hb main works are Treatise of Human 
Nature and IHalooues Coneemino Naturai 
BtMgion, 

Hunt. Brig. (Henry Cecil) John, Baron. C.B.E.. 
D.S.O. (b. 1910). lender of the succesBfhl 1968 
British Everest Extiedition, and director of the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Award Scheme for Youth. 

Life peerage conferred. 1960. 

Hunt, (James Henry) Leigh (1784-1869). an Eng- 
lish poet, politician and eeeayist. In 1813 he 
was fined £500. and sentenced to two years' im- 
prisonment for libelling the Prince Begent. and 
while in prison wrote his poem. The Story of 
Rimini, and other works. In later life he was 
a constant contributor to literature and from 
1847 enjoyed a pension of £200 a year from the 
Civil List. 

Runt, Wm. Holman, O.M. (1827-1010), one of the 
three founders of the Pre-Baphaellte movement, 
and an artist who achieved distinction by several 
remarkable paintings, the chief of which is. per- 
haps. The lAght of the World, an allegorical work. 

Hunter, the brothers William. F.R.S. (1718-^3) 
and John, F B.3. (1728-93). were both famous 
Scottish physicians. William had remarkable 
success as a lecturer and obstetrician. His 
valuable anatomical collection was bequeathed 
to the Univ. of Glasgow. John showed real 
genius for anatomy, became one of the greatest 
surgeons of his day and made many discoveries. 

His surgical museum forms part of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Buss, or Hus, John (1869-1415), the Bohemian 
religious reformer, was strongly influenced by 
WycUf and himself urged reform both of 
abuses in the church and of doctrine. Sen- 
tenced to death or recantation he suffered 
martyrdom on July 6. 1416. His death caused 
a civil war which lasted for many years. 

Hussein ibn Talol (b. 1934). grandson of King 
Abdullah, succeeded his father Talal as King of 
Jordan. Aug. 11, 1952. 

Button, James, M.D. (1726-97), an Edinburgh 
doctor whose geological researches established 
the ibndamental principles of modern geology. 
Before his time geology did not exist as asdence, 
all was speculation. He drew his evidence from 
the rocks themselves, and his Theory of the 
Earth is one of the great classics of science. 

Bmdey. Aidous (Leonard), C.L. (1894-1963). noted 
modern writer, grandson of T. H. Huxley and 
brother of Julian; author of Crome Tettow, 
Jesting FUate, Brave New World, Point Counter 
Point, Ends and Means, Qrey Eminence, The 
Perennial PhUosovhy, etc. See also M6. 

Bmdeg, Sir Julian SorreU, M.A.. F.B.S. (b. 1887), 
biologist and writer, grandson of T. H. Huxley. 
Director-General of Unesoo, 1946-48. Secy, of 
Zoological Boo. of London 1985-42. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, F.B.S. (1826-1896). aL 
eminent scientist and author of numerous works 
covering a great range of research. After the 
publication of Darwin's Origin o/Speeiss. Huxley 
beme an^artot evolutionist. biological 
work. Man s Place in Nature, and bis numerous 
essays were marked by great vigour and dear- 
nmoCthooght, and gave him a leadtog position. 

He held numerous important appointments 
WM President of the Royal Society In 1888, and 
.b^onsedjo many learned societies. 

(1629-1695), Dutch mathe^ 

" jmd astronomer, son of the 
Huygens (1696-1687): dis- 
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covered the rings of Saturn. Invented the pendu- 
lum clock, and developed the wave theory of 
light in opposition to the corpuscular theory of 
Newton. 

Hi^e, Dr, Donglas (1860-1949), the distinguiBhed 
Irish scholar, historian, port and folk-lorist. 
President of Eire, 1988-45. 

Hypatia of Alexandria, the only woman mathe- 
matician of antiquity. She excited the enmity 
of CSuristian fanatics, who raised an agitation 
against her. and she was put to death In a.d. 415. 


Ib&fies, Vicente Blasoo. {See Blasco-Ib&fiez.) 

Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848). an able Egyptian 
statesman, general, and Viceroy, who, adopted 
by Mohamined All as his son, contributed lanrely 
to the success of Egyptian policy during the 
quarter of a century or matfi of his influence. 
EOs conquest of Syria was a notable feat of 
generalship. He died a fbw months after being 
appointed Viceroy. 

Ibsen, Henrik Johan (1828-1906), the Norwegian 
playwright and poet, moralist, and humanist, 
whose plays, though arousing considerable 
opposition at the time, are acknowledged as the 
work of one of the world's greatest dramatists. 
A master of technique, charging every detail 
with signiflcance, fusing the comic with the 
tragic. Ibsen revolutionised the European 
theatre. His chief works are Ghosts, The 
Master Builder, The Wild Duck, A DoWs House, 
Hedda Oabler and the poetic drama Peer Gynt, 

Inge, Very Rev. William Ralp^ K.C.V.O.. D.D. 
(1860-1954). English divine; IWn of St. Paul’s. 
1911-84; Assistant Master at Eton. 1884-88: 
Lady Margaret Prof. Camb.. 1907-11. Earned 
the sobriquet "the gloomy Dean " for his in- 
cisive and somewhat pessimistic comments on 
contemporary affairs. 

IngersoU, Robert Green (1838-99), American 
lawyer, writer, and lecturer, became known by 
reason of his lectures directed principally against 
CThristianity. 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique (178O>1807). a 
great French historical painter who -was elected 
to the Institute In 1824, and at his death was a 
Senator of France. 

Innocent HI. (1160-1216), Pope from 1198. 
successfully asserted the power of the papacy 
over such secular princes as the emperor, Philip 
II. of France, and John of England. He 
promoted the 4th Crusade, initiated the crusade 
against the Alblgensian heretics, and held the 
4th Lateran Council. His pontificate marks the 
zenith of the medieval papacy. 

Indnfl, General Iimet (b. 1884). Prime Min. of 
Turkey; leader of the Republican People's 
Party founded by Kemal AtatOrk whom he suc- 
ceeded as Pres., 1988-60, after serving as Prime 
Min. from 1928 to AtatOrk’s death in 1938. 

Iqbal, Dr. Sir Muhammad (1875-1988), poet- 
philosopher of the East, b. Sialkot. W. Pakistan, 
acknowledged as a great authority In the world 
of literature, both In prose and poetry. He 
wrote in Urdu, Persian, and English. 

Ireland, John (1879-1962), English composer, best 
known for bis settings of the poems of Thomas 
Hardy, A. E. Housman, and Masefield’s Sea 
Never . He also wrote chamber music, orchestral 
work and piano pieces. 

Irving, Sir Henry (1888-1905), a great Engliifli 
actor who made his first appearance in London 
in 1866 and whose first distinct success was as 
Digby Grant in Two Rosea. His record at the 
Lyceum Theatre from 1871 onwards covered a 
brilliant sertos of productions, including The 
BeXts, his first triumph, Ohartes 1„ Eugene Aram, 
and a number of Shakrtpearean impersonations, 
in some of which, notably Shylock and Hamlet, 
Irving gave memorable performances. 

Xrvinff, Waihingtcm (1788-1859), a writer of 
charming stoxirt and misceUaneous works which 
won wide favour on both sides of the Atlantlo. 

Isabella ol Castile (1451-1504). rrtgned jointly 
with Ferdixumd V., her husbsjid. During their 
thirty years* sway Simln was united as a single 
monarchy, and achieved the height di lie gieat- 
nesL the discovery of America, the oonquest of 
Qxana^, and the expulsion of the Moon from 
Spf^being among the events of her reign. 

XInnall Pasha (1880-96). grandson of Mohammed 
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All was a man of modem Ideas and great public known novels are The Europeam (1878). Daiav 

spirit, wbose policy rendered Egypt practically Miller (1878). The Portrait cifa Lady (1881). 

independent of Turkey, the Sultan confirming The Bostonians (1886), What MaMe Knew 

him in the position and title of Khedive in 1873. (1807). and The Wings of the Dove (1902). Be- 
lt was his adoption of the idea of the Suez Canal came a British subject 191&. 

that enabled that work to be successflilly carried ’ames. William (1842-1910), the great 
out. By reckless extravagance he involved psychologist and philosopher, brother of Henry 
himself in difficulties, entailing the sale of his James, the novelist. He became Prof, of 
Suez (3anal shares to England, the establishment osophy at Harvard University. 1882. and was 

of the dual control of England and France, and the founder of the p^osophical syst^ known 

his own abdication in 1879. when hie eon Tewfik aa pragmatism. His first important work, 

succeeded. PKneipIss of Psyehdloovt 1890, stamped him as 

Israels. Joseph (1824-1911). outstanding Dutch one of the most ludd, penetrating and engssdng 
genre painter of the lOth century. writers of his day. 

Ito.Hlrobaml, Prince (1841-1909). one of the most Jondfiek, LeoS (1854-1028). Czech composer, 
enlightened statesmen of Japan. Ibe un- conductor, teacher, and student of folk music, 

paralleled social metamorphosis which Japan b. hi Moravia, eon of a village schoolmaster, 

underwent in the latter half of the nineteenth creator of a national style. Hie wrote much 

century owed much to his guidance and choral, orchestral, and instrumental music and 
influence. Was four times Premier. his best known opera is Jenufa. See Section B. 

Ivan the Great (1440-1605), succeeded in bringing Jeans, Sir James Hopwood, O Jl. F.B.S. (1877- 
the scattered provinces of Muscovy under one 1940). mathematidan and astronomer, author of 

supreme governmental control, and put an cud TheUniperseAroundVStTheMvsieriousUniverse. 
to Tartar rule. Jefieiies, Bidiaid (1848-1887), an English natural- 

Ivan the Terrible (1530-84), crowned ns first Czar ist. who. between 1873 and the time of his death, 

of Bussia in 1547. was a strong and autocratic wrote some of the most beautiful descriptions of 

ruler. He fiirthered internal consolidation natural Boenery and the customs and habits of 

and Russian eastward expansion and entered the rural world that we poBsess. EUs Game- 

into trading relations with Queen Elizabeth. keeper at Home and The Life of the Fiends an 

books of great power and sympathy. 

Jefferson, President Thomas (1743-1826). took part 
In the American Revolution, and drew up the 
... ^ ........ . . Declaration of Independence. Twice U.S. Pres. 

Jada. Lawrence Pearsall (1860-1055). Principal Jeffr^ George. Ist Baron ol Wem (1645-1680), 
of Mauchester College. Oxford, 1015—81. and liord Chief Justice of li and Lora 

ProfessorofPhiloBophy in that College, 1003-81. Chancellor of James n. won for himself un- 

Entered ministry hi 1887 as assistant to the enviable notoriety by his har^ and cruel Jndg- 

Rev. Stopford Brooke. Editor of the Hibbeti ments at the Bloody Assize. He died in the 

Journal^ 1002-47. and author of several boote Towershorily after the flld^t of James n. It Is 

of religious studies. now thought that the traditional view of 

Jaekson, Andrew (1767-1846), American general Jeffreys Is probably untrue as local recoil give 
who was twice President of the United States. a rather different picture of an able and con- 
Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (1824-1 803). popularly sdentious Judge, 

known as *' Stonewall Jackson.** was the most JeOlooe, Adml. ol the Fleet, Earl, O.C.B.. O.M., 
brilliant general on the Southern side in the G.(3.V.O. (1850-1035). Commander-in-Qbid m 
American War. Was accidentally killed Briti^ Fleet. August 1014 to Nov. 1016; 
at the Battle of Cbanoellorsville. The term and First Sea Lord, Nov. 1916 to D^ 1017; 

** Stonewall ** refers to his dogged resdstance Gov.-(^. of New Zealand. 1020-24. 

at the first Battle of Bull Run. Jeni^biiz Khan (1162-1227), the fiunous Mogul 

Jacobs, William Wymark (1863-1043), novelist of ruler who twice cou'^iueied China, and forced 

quaint and peculiar humour, whose stories and the Turks within European confines, 

deetebes of Bast End rivendde life are Inimitable. Jennar. Edwa^ M.D.. P.R.B. (1749-1828), an 
Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1762-1834), a French English physfean who became celebrated by 

mechanic whose Jacquard loom provided a new his dincovery of the vaccination system of aUe- 

and effective method of weaving designs in tex- viating smwpox, which has been of sudi incal- 

tile fabrics, and was an Invention of the very culablc benefit to mankind. Parliament made 

first rank. him grants amounting to £80.000 which left 

Jagellons, Llthuanian-PoHsh dynasty, ruled in him still out qfpocket. 

Poland 1386-1572. Jerome, Jerome Ktapka (1859-1927). a clever Jour- 

Jamas L (1566-1026), King of England (1603-25) nalfst and writer, who niade*hls flxit success with 

and. as Janies VI.. King of Scotland (1507- bis humorous book. Three Men 4n a Boat Bs 

1625). He was the son of Mary Stuart and founded The Idler, 

succeeded to the English throne on the death of Jerome, Sb (840-420), a noted theologian of the 
Elizabeth. Numerous plots were formed 5th century, whoee Latin translation of the 
against him, including the Gunpowder Plot of Scriptures (The Fulpote) made him famous. 
1606. He persecuted the Puritans, granted He died at Bethlehem, 
many monopolies, and saw the Authorised Jesus Christ (e. 6 b.c.-c. a.d. 29). the founder of 
Version of the Bible published. Described by Christianity and the greatest figure of human 

Henry IV of France as **the wisest fool in history. The main souzoe of information on 

Christendom.'* His life and work is the New Testament. 

James n. (1638-1701) King of England and. as Jesus was bom at Bethlehem in Ju4iBa* and was 

James VII., of Scotland (1685-88). younger sou the first-born of His mother Mary. According 

of Charles I. As Duke of York he was Lord to Matthew, He was miraculously oonceived 

High Admiral in the Second and Third Dutch and Joseph was His foster-father. The family 

Wars, during which New Amsterdam fell to home was at Nazareth in Galilee. Jesus lived 

England and was renamed New York. As a at a critical period In Jewish historF< His 

Roman Catholic he resigned his office after the teaching Is summariBed in the Sermon on the 

Test Act of 1678. was nearly excluded ficom the Mount. Bo fhr as echolaxs can tell Jesus was 

Succession, and. when he came to the throne bom some six years earlier than the date which 

in 1685, aroused and united strong opposition cauistian tradition has chosen to fix the first 

by bis attenmts to obtain better conditions for year of its era. 

htsco-reUgloiilBts. The unsaceessihl Monmouth JimdnsAJnaoBamdnib. 1881). Spanish lyric poet 
Rebellion, the Bloody Assiae. the Declaration who was awarded the Nobd Prim for Lnmtuie 
of Indulgenoe, and the Seven Bishops* Trial in 1966. 

marked a reign which ended in the fllrat of the Jlnnah, Mohammed Alt (1876-1948). Indian 
King and the Revohition Settlement of 1089. statesman. The emergence of a semoate 
James, Htonry. O.M. (1848-1916), an Anglo- Ifostem state of Faldstan wlzm the Bri^ 1^ 

American novelist and younger brother of India was mainly due to his efforts. He was 

William James. He wrote over 100 tales and for many yearn the active Preiddeiit ef the 

shqrt stories (many of them foremost examjfies Moslem lisague, and in 1047 became the first 

of their Idnd) and was one of the most sensitive Qov.-Gen. of Pakistan. _ 

critics of hb day. For the last thlrtr years of Jeaehim, Joseph (1881-1007), Bungaiian vtolinist 
hie lifo he resided mostly in London. His best and(ximiNmoftheclaeBloal-roimatitioBOboolof 
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llmidanliii. Bchnna m. , ^ . He 

moks u the greatoat "Olo vfoUiiiBt the world dm 

JoS%!£o 8L the irlrl whose beroto 

to drive the English oat of 
CharJes to be proclaim^ 
^mK%lUieiiD8. She was bomed as a heretic 
Oanonlsed at St. Peter^L Bom^ 1920. 

jJSfjEunihal Joseph Jacenes 06sBdn, Q.C^ 

^Son. O.M. (1862-1931). Oommauder-in-Chlef of 
^UbeFranch Annies 1911-10. With Gen. Oal- 
lienl deserves credit for the French counter* 
attack at the Battle of the Marne. Entered the 
Army In 1870. and commanded a battery during 
the siege o f Paris. 

John mn. ( 1881-1068). elected Pope In 1058 
on the death of Pius XII: formerly Cardinal 
Angelo Giuseppe BoncalU. patriarch of Venice. 
The Ecumenical Council which opened In Borne 
in 1062 was one of the great achievements of bis 
short reUm. He sought to reform the Church 
to meet the needs and conditions of the times 
and set in train movements towards Christhin 
unity. The prixbcfpal sources of his teaching 
are the two enlightened encyclicals. Matter et 
Magigtra (1061) and Facem in Terris (1063). 

John* St, the Baptist (executed a.d. 28). the 
forerunner of Christ. 

John. St, the Evangelist one of the twelve apostles 
of Jesus, a Galilean dsheiman, son of Zebedee 
and brother of James, traditionally the author 
of the fourth Goe^I. 

John, euniamed **LMliland** (1167-1216). King 
of England from 1100 to his death at Newark 
after deposition by the Karons In 1210. One 
of the most detested of English monarchs. but 
whose reign stands out large in history because 
of his having granted, under compulsion, the 
Magna Carta. England's great bulwark of liberty. 

Jdhn ol Gaunt (1840-1890). Duke of Lancaster, 
son of Edward HI. and father of Henry IV.. 
one of the most powerftil English nobles of bte 
day. In Wat Tyler's rebellion his palace in 
the Savoy was destroyed. 

John. Augustus Edwin, O.M., B.A. (1878-1961), 
outstanding British painter, especially notable 
for his portraits. Among others, he painted 
Uoyd George. Bernard Shaw, and T. E. 
Lawrence. His works in the Tate Gallery in- 
chsde The SmiUng Woman toA Cfatway. 

JdhnsoD, Amy, C.B.S. (1908-1041). was the first 
woman aviator to fly solo from England to 
Australia, when she made a record flight to 
India (6 days to Karachi). Loot her life 
when flying as a pilot of the Air Transport 
Auxiliary over the Thames Estuary. 

Johnson, Lyndon Baines (b. 1008). American 
politiciRn who as Vice-President antomati<^ly 
became President of the United States on the 
death by assasrination of Kennedy on 22 Nov. 
1068. In the 1064 presidential election he won 
a decisive victory over Senator Goldwater, the 
BepubUcan candidate. Senator from Texas 
sfaioe 1048. See also Section C, Part L 

Jdhnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-1784). the great lexi* 
cogiapher and writer, who for a number of 
yean was the most prominent literary man in 
England. HJs JHcUonarv was published in 
1766, before which he had attained eminenoe by 

, several works induding the Fanitv of Hvmm 
Withes. His BttsteUu appeared in 1759. and 
for two yean be published Ttte Jdler» a ooOeo- 
tipn of essays after the style of the Speeiator. 

lAnet of ihe Poets appeared in 1781. He 
was greatly honoured during his life, enjoyed a 
pensfOD of £800 a year from 1762. at his death 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, and had the 
best ohMpraphsr^in the language written upon 
him by Jamee Boswell. 

Johnston, Sir Hany (Hamilton), G.C.ltG.. K.aB. 
(1858r>1927), waa a daring and sucoMful ex- 
plomr, who led soientifle expeditions into the 
interior of Africa. Helped to crush the Arab 
slave trade in East Africa and to add Nyasaland 
^ I of M. Bhodesla to the British empire. 

‘ fittn JWMrto (1900-68). Fienoh 
3^ wife Irtne(l8<(6-1956), daughter 
w and Marie Curie, waa also a distin* 

I sqte n^ Thetr discovery of aztifloial 
Jk^y tttdqgbt them a Nobel Prise In 
, Soth wisr dlsndssed from the Frendi 
because of thefr 
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Jones, Ernest Gbarles (1819-69). one of the best- 
known leaden of tbe Chartist movement, was 
sentenced in 1848 to two years* Imprisonment 
for his revolutionary speeclm 

Jones, Sir Harold Spencer. K3.E.. F JIB. (180^ 
1960), Astronomer Boy^ 

Astronomer Cape of Go<^ Hope, 1923-83. His 
maikxr research was to determine the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun. 93.004,000 
miles. 

Jones, Inigo (1578-1652). a noted architect, who 
became known as " the English Palladio,** and 
built, among other flunous structures, the 
Bananeting Hall at Whitehall and the gateway 
of Bt. Mary's at Oxford. He was a BoyaUst. 
and suffered severely in the Citfl War. 

Jonion, Ben (1678-1687), a friend of Shakespeare 
and one of the great poets and dramatists of his 
age. Was Poet Laureate from 1619. His best 
plays are Ewry Man In his Humour and The 
Alchemist. Buried In Westminster Abbey. 

Josephine, Empress (1768-1814), was the wlfs of 
Napoleon 1. until he divoroed her In 1809 sad 
married Marie Louise. Josephine had previ- 
ously been married to Vicomte Alexandre 
Beauhamafs. by whom she bad two children. 

Josephus, Flavius (a.d. 88-c. 100). Jewish historian 
whose History of the Jewish War and Antiguitiee 
of the .tern contained much valuable historical 
evidence bearing upon Biblical history. 

Joule, James Prescott, F.B.S. (1818-1880). one of 
the greatest of English physicists, fiamouB for bis 
researches on electro-magnetism and for bis de- 
termination of the mechanical eaulvalent of heat. 

Jowett, Beniamin (1817-93). English scholar 
remembered as the greatest Biaster of Balliol 
College, winning a great reputation for his sirm- 
pathy and erudition. His outstanding works 
include translations of the Dialogues of PUUo and 
History of Thuevdides. His Biastership raised 
Balliol to a proud pre-eminence among the 
CkilloKcs 

Jowitt, William AUen, EarU P.C (1886-1967). 
Lora High caiancelJor in the Labour Govem- 
mente, 1945-61. Pub. The Strange Case of 
Alger Hiss (1063). 

Joyce, James (1882-1041). Irish author who be- 
cause of the originality, daring, and range of his 
work exeroised a great influence on the younger 
school of novelists. critiOH, and poets. Notable 
among his works are Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, Ulysses, and Finnepans Wake. 

Juln, Alphonse, Marthal ot France (1888-1967), 
C-ln-C. of French troope In N. Africa, 1042; 
BeB.-Gen. in Morocco. 1047-51; C.-in-C. Allied 
Forces, Central Europe (NATO). 1061-66. 

Julian tbe Apostate (Flavins daudlof Julianns) 
(881-863) was Boman Emperor for the last two 
years of his Ufo. during which period be was an 
avowed pagan, though previously he had pro- 
fessedly been a CSiristlan. He was slain by an 
arrow during an expedition against Persia. 

Julios Csasar. (Bee Casar Cains Jnllns.) 

Jling, Carl Gnstav (1876-1061) Swiss psychiatrist, 
founder of the Zflr School, and a former pupil of 
Freud (g.e.) until 1911, when he formulated a sys- 
tem of analytical psychology. (See Section J.) 

Junot, AndoOhe, Due d’Abrantto (1771-1818). 
one of Napoleon's great generals, brilliantly soo- 
oesBftil unto defeated by WelUngton at Vlmeiro. 

Jusaerand, Jean AMen Antoine Jnles (1866-1082), 
French author and diplomat; Ambaasador to 
UB.A.. 1902-26. A w^-known authority on 
Bn^lsh literature, his works include The EmAUh 
Theatre from the Oongueet to Shakeepeare (1878), 
The Bnglieh Noffel (1886). The lAtemry Hidgry 
of the Bnglieh up to the Renateeasiee (1804). 

Jastinlan L (Flavius Anioins Justlanlamis) (488- 
665) was the Boman Emperor of tbe East whose 
fiune rests chiefly on his laws. His Oorpus 
Juris OivOie nmalned the aocemted text-book 
of Boman Law to the end of tbe 9tb century, 
and to stlU the most Jnpoitant of all monuments 
. of ju rh^dence. & reigned from 627 to 666. 
i (Dedmus f 


1 Jflnius JuvenaUs) (60-140), the 

fianoas Boman poet and rhetorician of tbe age 
^ ^Bjan. Hto sixteen celebrated Saiiree an 
the finest In elaesloal litentun. 


Vrani a888-1924). Jewish writer, bom in 
Pxam, whose introspective work, the bulk of 
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which waa not piibUshed tni alter his early death 
from tabereuloelB. hu been widely acclaimed 
and dlsonfleed. and has had a notable influence 
on later echoola. including the Surrealists. See 
also MS. 

KAildg s a (o. A.D. 400). the most lliustrlons flgure In 
QlaflBlc Sanskrit literature and one of the greatest 
Oriental poets. Ko focts are known about his 
life amd date, but certain eridence places him in 
the 6th cent. Seven of his works survive; 
two lyrics. ACfu-tainhm (The Seasons), and 
Megha^daia (Glond Messenger): two epics. 
Baghu^fsamta (Dynasty of Baghu) and Kwndra- 
mmMaea (Birth of the War-(M): and three 
dramas. SahBntaia, MSlavikatnnmUra, and 

_ rikramoniaJfryB. 

Kant. Iianiannel (1724-1804). great German 
philosopher, author of three great Crilioues: 
OritiQue of Pure Beaton (1781). CrUioue of 
JPradieai Beaton (1788). and CrUkue of Judge-- 
tneni (1790). He came £r^ a IHetist family of 
KOnigsberg and was influenced by the writingB 
of his neighbour Hamann (tee Romanticism. J39) 
and by Rousseau and Hume. His own works 
were of immense influence in shaping the liberal 
thought of the 18th and 19th centuries. He was 
a man of humanitarian ideas and believed pas- 
sionately in the freedom of man to mahe his own 
decisions and considered the exploitation of 
man as the worst evil. 

Kapitsa. Fyotr (b. 1894). one of Russia's greatest 
physicists; worked with Rutherford on atomic 
research at the Cavendish LaboratcoT. Cam- 
bridge; returned to Russia in 1935. Dir. Inst, 
for Physical Problems, Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.a.R. 

Kanflmann. Angelica. R.A. (1741-1807). the 
femous Anglo-Swiss painter, who was one of 
the foundation members of the Royal Academy, 
and the first woman RJL 

Kanlbach, Wiihehn von (1806-1874). an eminent 
German painter who iilustrated books by 
Goethe and Schiller* 

Kean. Charles John (1811-1868). an English actor- 
manager^son of Ijie tragedian. Edmund Kean. 
Charles Kean married Ellen lYee. and in the 
*flfties played with her in a series of spectacular 
revivals at the Princess's Theatre in liondon. 

Kean. Edmund (1787-188S). one of the greatest 
tracdc actors in the of history the British stage. 

Keats, John (1795-1821), the great English poet 
who. though dying at the early age of twenty- 
five. produced a number of poems which in 
richness of imagination and beauty of thought 
are not excelled by anything in the language. 
EOs Odes, his two poems. ItabeUa and The Eve of 
Si, Agnet, are exquisite in form and expression. 

KhUe. John (1792-1866). an English clergyman 
and poet, whose Ohriitian Year is one of the 
most notable works of its dass. 

Keene, Charles (1823-1891). one of the most 
talented of the Punch artists. 

KhUogg. Frank Billings (1856-1937). American 
statesman, chiefly remembered as the originator 
of the Kellogg Fact, for which he was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prise for 1929. 

Kelvin. William Thomson. Lord, P.O., O.M., 
G.C.V.O.. FJEI.S. (1824-1907). the femous 
scientist and inventor, introduced the dynam- 
ical theory of heat. Shortly afterwards he 
Interested himself in submarine telegraphy, and 
invented numerous important Improvements, 
also doing splendid work in the direction ot 
electrical mvention; he covered a vast field and 
earned a world-wide reputation. 

Kemble, Ffanoes Anne (^ Fanny ”) (1809-1898). 
was a noted actress in the early port of the 
19th century. She was the daughter of Charles 
Kemble (1776-1854). who was also a celebrated 
actor, associated In many appearances with bis 
brother. John Philip Kemble and their talented. 
Bister. Mrs. Slddops (a,v,), 

*Cempeiiiett. Admiral mchaid (1718-1782). an 
Eti gHiih naval officer who saw dlstingufehed 
aervloe. and sank with his ship the BouatOeorge 
off SpithCMMl, through a shifting of the guns 
refitting which caused the vessel to 
je. Some six hundred of the ihip's oom- 
r periled with tiietr admiral. 
iL Thomas h (1880-1471). name by which 
the German mystic and writer Thomas Bam- 
merken was known, was a monk of the St. 
Augustine order, whose life was mainly spent at 
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Of He was the e^bor 

wide personal pre-eminence and gav« £ ihs 
American people a new sense of purpose to vim? 
the changes and challenges of a sdentifio 
He fought to end xadal dlserimination snc 
though he had small success In getting his 
legislation through Gongress. be made his mark 
in foreign affairs. Initiating a new era in East- 
West relations This youthful, talented, and 
mature statesman was assassinated during a 
motorcade drive through Dallas. Texas, on 22 
November 1968. See aleo Section C, Part L 

Kent, William (1684-1748), a leading figure in 
British art. 1725 until middle of eighteenth 
century— architecture, landscape gardening, 
interior decoration. Ihmituie. and painting. 
Strong Italianate tufluence. Surviving works*. 
The Great Efell at Holkham. Norfolk, and lay- 
out at Rousham. Oxfordshire. 

Kenyatta, Jomo (b. 1893). AfHcon national 
leader who became Kenya’s first Prime Minister 
(1902) and first President (1964) when Kenya 
became a Republic within the British Common- 
wealth. 

Kepler. Johann (1571-1680). renowned German as- 
tronomer. Bsststant to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601). 
whose measurements he used in working out 
his laws of planetary motion, which are; 1. The 
planets describe elliptic orbits, of which the 
sun Is one focus. 2. The line Joining a planet 
to the sun sweeps ont equal areas In equal times. 
8. The square of the period of revolution of a 
planet is proportional to the cube of Its average 
distance feom the sun. The ^ explanation of 
these laws was given by Newton. 

Keyes. Admiral ot the Fleet. Lord. G.C.B.. 
K.C.V.O.. C.M.G.. D.8.O. (1872-1945). Oom^ 
modore of the submarine service durhig war of 
1914-18. and commanded (merations against 
Zeebnigge in 1918. 

Kmes, John Maynard, Ist Baron, C.B., M.A., 
F.B.A. (1888-1946), British economist of inter* 
national reputation. Bursar and Fellow of 
King's College, Gsmbridge. His Treatiee on 
Money (1980) and The General Theory of Em^ 
plovment, IntereA and Money (1986) profoundly 
influenced eoonomio thought and government 
policy all over the world. Led the British 
delegitiiton to Bretton Woods and negotiated 
the American loan agreement of 1945. 

Ehroahdbev, Nikita Sergeyevich (b. 1894), Russian 
statesman who became leader of the Soviet 
tTnion soon after the death of Stsltn; First 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party. 1968- 
64; Prime Minister, 1958-64. After the harsh 
years of the BtaUnist rdglme radical changes 
became essential and be pursued a poUoy of 
relaxation both in home and foreign afiUts. 
Relations with American improved but relations 
with China became strained. Great advances, 
were made in sclentlflo achievement, notably 
in the field of space reseanfe. In Oct. 1964 his 
posts were taken over by Leonid Bresbnev 
(First Secretary) and Alexei Kosygin (Prime 
BUnister). See alto SeoUon 0, Part L 

Klerkegaaid. Sttrsn (1818-66>. Danish phflosophfir 
and religions thinker whose views have had 
great Influsnoe on oontemporary e xjstentialism. 
His main work is Rtiher— Or. 

King. Bfartin Lnther (1929-68). American elergy- 
man and Negro integration teader; awarded 
1964 Nobel Peace Prise for his consistent support 
of the principle of non-vtoleDoe in the coloured 
people'scam^gnfbroivllrlghts. Assassinated. 

King. Bt Hon. (William l^mn) Msekenaie. OJf.. 
aM.O. (1874-1950). Prime Minister of Canada, 
1921-25. 1926-90 and 1985-48. 

Kittgalsy. Charlea (1819-1876). EngltaOi (fleagyman 
and novelist, best known fer his historfoal novels 
Syptdia, Wetiwani Hot, Hereioard fhe Wake and 
ohlldi^s book The Water Babiee, 

Kipling, Bndyaid a865-1986), poe^ noveUat, ind 
misoeUaiieoiis writer. Made himself eSSinted 
while yet a youth by some exoeedincdy Never 
and Niaraeteristie sketches of Indian Hfe *w riltea 
fbr the most part while peifonniiig Joumallatlo 
duties in IndS. He sahseqiMDSy aettlsd In 
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London and mroduoed a remarkable Biiccesaion 
of ftories, aketehei. tMUlada, and i^na. aU 
miLrlr<id by tntffp— TigouT. lu 1907 was 
awarded the NoMPri^ « 

wiwifciiniy Onalatr Robert (1824-87). German 
Phy Xftfe & did Important work in electricity 
and theimodimamlcs and put spectrum analysis 
on a iinn Published, among other acien- 

wQite, iZesearehes on the Solar Spectrum. 
of Khartoum, Field Marshal Earl, K.G.. 

■^P.,O.C.B.. O.M. (1860-1916), British soldier. 
By his victory at Omdurman in 1898 he crushed 
the Sudanese dervishes and avenged General 
Gordon. In the early stages of the South 
African War he assisted Lord Eoberts and took 
over command himself in 1900. C.>in-C. India. 
1902-9: Secretary of War. 1914^16. Drowned I 
while on his way to Russia. 

Klee, Paul (1879-1940), Swiss artist, studied at ' 
Munich. Paris and Rome and later became 
Professor at DQsseldorf Academy. He lived in 
a restless, experimental period. His paintings 
are small-scale, delicate dream-world fantasies, 
ftill of poetical content. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Bt (1646-1728). the most 
celebrated portrait painter of his day in Eng- 
land, who enjoyed the patronage in succession 
of caiarles 11., James II., William HI.. Anne, 
and George I. 

Knox, John (1606-1672). the famous divine and Re- 
former. who stirred Scotland to mighty religious 
impulses in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Knox, Edmund George Valpy {** Evoe ”) (6. 1881). 
editor of Putush, 1932-48. 

Knox, Bt Rev. Mgr. Ronald Arbnthnot (1888- 
1967), Catholic Chaplain at the University of 
Oxford.1920-89. and a well-known author. His 
works include detective stories, among which are 
The Viaduet Murder and Footetepa at the Lock. 

Koch, Robert (1843-1010), the most noted bacteri- 
ologist of the time, whose discoveries in connec- 
tion with the bacillus of tuberculosis have greatly 
benefited mankind. He also closely studied the 
causes of Asiatic cholera and bubonic plague. 

KodiUy, Zoltdn (1882-1067). Hungarian compomr 
and teacher. He worked with Bartdk in the 
collection of folk-tunes and his compositions 
include chamber music, sonatas, songs, the great 
choral work Paahnua Hunoarhua, the orch^ral 
suite Hdry Jdnoa, and the symphony in C. 
written in 1961. See Section E. 

Kokoschka, Oskar (b. 1886), Austrian portrait and 
landscape painter, ranking as one of the world’s 
great interpretative artists. Taught (1020-24) 
at the Dresden academy of art. lived for a time 

_ in Prague before settling (1938) in England. 

Konisv, Marshal of Soviet Union, Ivan Stepano- 
vtoh (b. 1808). one of Russia’s outstanding 
ml^a^ leaders in the war against Germany, 

Korolyov, Sergei (1907-1066). Russian siMce 
scientist who designed the world's first earth 
satellite, the first manned spaceship and the 
first moon rocket. 


osduBko, Tadeosa Andrsoj Bonawentnra (1746- 
1817). a Polish general and patriot who achieved 
great distinction in 1704 by his ^lant of 

the Polish revolutionary forces Russia. 

From 1776 to 1783 took part in the American 
War of Independence. 

Koss^ Loim (1802-1804). a Hungarian patriot 
and leader, who in the struggle for his country’s 
fmdom in 1849 was for a time successful, but 
ultimately bad to acknowledge defeat, and fled 
fM to and afterwards to England. 

where he Uv^fw some years. 

. ■ *1 (b. 1904), succeeded 


Ministers of the U.S.S.R. (Prime Minister) in 
Oct. 1964; forn^ly a deputy chainnan of the 
State Economic Planning Commission. Gosplan. 
Krsiriw, ^ aSSS 

viotixjJsLst^ed hi Paris Fiat 

played in United States in 1888. He composed 
numennia vioUn pieo^ a qnartet, and some 

BeoanmanAxnericaneitiseninms. 

compoeer of 

partly Oneh desMt. Ha first oompoeed in a 
WMlassio or antl<«oiiiantio style, later the in- 
W ?*;o™hiont in his oomposi- 
JJjyWS® t he Jm op era Jonuy spielt 


Kropotkiii, Peter Alexeivlob, Prlnoe (1842-1021). 
anarchist, geographer and explorer, who, after 
a distinguished career in Russia, his native 
country, was imprisoned for favouring the 
political action of a working men’s association, 
but escaped to England. He wrote many im- 
portant books on socialistic and geographical 
subjects. Returned to Russia in 1017, 

Kroger, Stephanus Johannes Panlus (1826-1904), 
the Boer leader, was one of the outstanding 
figures of South Africa in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. As a small boy he accom- 
panied his family on the Great Trek. He was 
active In Transvaal politics for many 3rearB. and 
served as President feom 1883 to 1900. His 
attitude towards the Ultlanders (English and 
other non-Boer white inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal) produced much of the tension which led 
to the South African War. IHiring the war he 
made unsucoessflU attempts to secure help for 
the Boers firom various Europe powers. 

Krnpp, Alfred (1812-1887), the famous German 
engineer, founded the great gun factories at 
Essen, which were the laraest in the world. By 
his introduction of the Bessemer plan of casting 
steel and the steam hammer Into Germany, he 
brought about an important development in 
heavy breech-loading guns, and built up fac- 
tories which employed at the time of his death 
20.000 workmen. 

Knbelik, Jan (188()-1040), Cseoh violinist — son of 
a gardener at Micble, near Prague — who at the 
age of twelve played in public, and was one of 
the most renowued instrumentalists of bis day. 
His son Rafael (b. 1914), a conductor of Inter- 
national repute, became musical director of the 
Royal Opera House. Oovent Garden. In 1955. 

Knblai Khan (1216-1294). a famous Mogul 
emperor and grandson of Jenghhs Khan. He 
greatly extended the Mogul empire by conquest, 
and lived ii unparalleled splendour. 


LablaChe, Lnigl (1794-1858), a famous bass singer 
and actor, especially popular in London. He 
held the position of singing tutor to Queen 
Victoria. 

La Fayette, Marie Joseph Paul Rocb Yves Gilbert 
dn Motler, Marqnls de (1767-1834). French 
Boldier and humanitarian politician who fought 
on the side of the Colonists in the American War 
of Independence and on returning to France 
became C.-in-C. of the National Guard of Paris. 
By signing the demand that the king summon 
the States-General he became the first leader of 
the French Revolution, but stood out against its 
later excesses. In 1830 he was instrumental in 
setting IjOuIs Philippe on the French throne. 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-1695), the celebrated 
French poet and fabulist. His fables have been 
translated into all languages, and are unique. 

LagerlOf, Selma, Ph.D. (1868-1940). the famous 
Swedish novelist who was awarded in 1909 the 
Nobel Prise for literature. In 1914 was elected 
the first woman member of the Swedish Aca- 
demy. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Comte (1736-1813). 
noted French astronomer and mathematician. 

Lalande, Joeeph Jerome Lefrancais de (1732-1807), 
a famous French astronomer and director of 
the Paris Observatory. He founded the Lalande 
yearly prise for the best astronomical work or 
observation and wrote a well-known treatise on 
astronomy. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pieno Antoine de Monnet, 
Gben^ de (1744-1829), the prominent French 
soojogist who occupied importuit setentifle poets 
in Paris. A precursor of Darwin, bis name rests 
m^y on bis theory of the evolution of animals, 
Imown as lamarckism. His chief work was 
HioBi^^NaiureUedeaAntmauxaana Vertibrea, 
imb, ^ 1 ^ (1776-1884), one of the most 
deUghtfiil of our essaylsta. His Eaaava of Elia 
are duuaoterM by great felicity of expression, 
much gezdal humour and an ardent love both 
^ rural life and London life. He was a clerk in 
toe office of tto Bast India Company for thlrty- 
7^- wme of his wriUngs be was 
aaristed by his sister, l^y ijimb, to whom 
he wu greatly devoted. 
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dynamics, and did valuable research work on 
wave motions and electricity. 

lambert. Constant <190&->51). English composer, 
conductor and critic; musical director of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. His Rio Grande for 
chorus, piano, and orchestra, shows some lass 
influence. 

tiandor. Walter Savage (1775-1804). English poet 
and writer, best known for his Imagimry 
Conv&reations. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry, B.A. (1802-1873). the 
most celebrated English animal painter of bis 
time. Be designed the lions for the base of the 
Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square. 

Lane. Edward William (1801-1876). EngUsli 
Arabic scholar, translator of the Arainan Nighia. 

Lantranc (c. 1006-89). Italian churchman, b. at 
Pavia; Archbishop of (Canterbury. 1070. 
Closely associated with Duke William of Nor- 
mandy (William I. of England); carried out 
Church reforms and preserved its independence. 

Lang, Andrew (1844-1012). Scottish scholar and 
writer of great versatility, bis numerous works 
including poetry. Action, history, fairy tales, 
folk-lore, and translations from the clashes. 

Lang o! Lambeth, Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
ist Baron, M.. G.C.V.O.. D.D. (1864-1946). 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 1928-42; and of 
York. 1908-28; Bishop of Stepney. 1901-08. 

Langland. William (c. 1330-1400), author of the 
alliterative poem The Vteion of Piers the 
Plowman. 

Langton. Stephen (Iir)i-122B). was Archbishop of 
Cwterbury from 1213. and one of the chief in- 
struments in forcing the Magna Carta from 
John 

Lansbury, Bt. Hon. George (1869-1940). British 
Labour politician: Chairman of Parliamentary 
Labour Party, 1931-85, L^der of the Ijabour 
Party. 1932-35. M.P. Bow and Bromley. 1910- 
12. and 1922-40. 

Lao-Tsfl. one of the ancient philosophers of China, 
who flourished about 600 B.a The classic upon 
which his fame rests, Tao-U-ching, was written 
many years later. (See Taoism. Section J.) 

Laplace. Pierre Simon, Marquis de (1749-1827). 
French mathematician and astronomer whose 
researches on the motions of the solar system 
and the theory of probability earned him the 
title of the Newton of France." 

La Rochefoucauld. Francois. Due de (1613-1680). a 
renowned French statesman and writer of the 
Louis XIV. period. His Rejkctiont and Moral 
Maxiniit is a classic. 

Lasker. Emanuel, Ph.D. (1868-1941). world's chess 
champion, 1894-1921 — defeated by Capablanca 
(c.e.). 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-64), founder of the Ger- 
man Socialist movement, and as such exerted 
deep influence throughout Europe. His life 
story fonns the basis of George Meredith's novel 
The Tragic Comedians. 

Lasso. Orlando dl (c. 1532-94), Flemish composer 
and choirmaster, contemporary of Palestrina, 
and the writer of over 2.000 compositions, in- 
cluding cfuinsons, madrigals, and sacred music. 

Laszio de Lombos, Philip Alexius, M.V.O. (1869- 
1987). the most fashionable portrait painter of 
modem times. President of Royal Society of 
British Artists. 1930. 

Latimer. Hugh (circa 1485-1555), the English 
Reformer who become Bishop of Worcester 
under Henry VIII.. but when Mary came to 
the throne was condemned as a heretic and 
burned at the stake. 

Laud, William (1673-1645). an eminent ecclesi- 
astic. who. after filling three minor bishoprics, 
was made Archbishop of (Canterbury in 1633. 
He did much to direct the policy of Charles 1.. 
and when trouble followed, he was Impeached 
by the Long Parliament and committed to the 
Tower. Was tried for treason and beheaded. 

Laudar. Sir Hairy (MaoLennan) (1870-1950), 
famous singer of Scottish songs and ballads. 
Composed own songs and wrote own miuic. 
Knighted 1919 for services In raising money for 

La^U Ki«iwra888-1945), French poUtldan. won 
notoriety over the Hoare-Laval pact In 1986. 
DuMng the Gennan occupation be was the ardi 
French collaborator, and was afterwards tried 
for treason and shot. 

Lavery. Or John* B.A. (1866-1941). an eminent 


dfxi of the Royal Society of 
jjtere. 1032-41. 

(1748-1794), often 
caUed the *' father of chemistry/* was bom in 
Paris, and was the first to establish the foct 
combustion is a form of chemical hm w 
L aw. Bt. Hon. Andrew Bonar (1858-io23), non- 
aervatlve politician. He became leacet of the 
Opposition in 1911. joined the Coalition Iuiqir 
and served as Prime Minister from 1022 
shortly before bis death in 1028. 

Lawrence. David Herbert (1886-1980). one of the 
most powerfiil and original of modem novelists, 
and as a poet ranked among the best this cen- 
tury has produced. Author of The WhUe Pea* 
eo€k» Sons and Lovers, The Plumed Serpent, 
etc. See also (lontemporary Novel, Section M. 
Lawrence. Sir Thomas. P.R.A. (1769-1830). one of 
the fashionable portrait painters of his day. 
Lawrenos, Ck>l. Thomas Edward (1888-1035). 
known as '* Lawrence of Arabia.** British sol- 
dier. archaeologist and explorer. Organised 
and led the Arabs against the Turks In the 
war of 191 4-18. Author of The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (1920). of which an abbreviated edition. 
Revolt tn the Desert, was published in 1027. 
Leacock. Stephen Butler (1860-1944). Head of 
Dept, of Economics. McGill University. Mon- 
treal. 1008-86; but best known throughout the 
world as a humorous writer. 

Leavis. Frank Raymond (b. 1895). outstanding 
literary critic, university teacher at Downing 
College. Cambridge. 1930-62. Edited the influ- 
ential quarterly magazine Scruiinv Iroiu 1032 
until its demise in 1963. His critical works 
Include The Great Tradition (1948). D. H. Imw* 
fence. Novelist (1955), and Anna Karmina and 
Other JSssays fl067). 

Leeky. Bt. Hon. William Edward Hartpols, O.M. 
(1838-1003). an eminent historian. His best- 
known works are The Bisiorv of England in (he 
Eighteenth Century and The Hietory of European 
Morals. 

Leclerc (de Hantedoque). Gensml Jacques PhlUpps, 
Marshal of France (1902-1047). French soldier of 
considerable personal popularity. Was Gover- 
nor of the Cameroons In 1040. declared for the 
Free French and later led a Free French force 
from Lake Chad across the Baham desert to join 
the Allied Forces In North Africa. Liberated 
Paris In 1044; commanded French troops in 
Indo-China. 1946. Killed in air crash in Algeria. 
Le Corbusier, pseudonym of CSiarles-Edouard 
Jeanneret-Grls (1887-1965), Swlss-boro French 
architect and town-planner whose works and 
theories with their emphasis on organic planning 
have profoundly influenced contemporary archi- 
tecture. Famous for his viUe radieuse concep- 
tion of a city and architect of VUniU d^Habita- 
tion at MarseiUes and of Chandigarh, the Joint 
capital of Panjabi Buba and Hariana. 

Lee ol Faieham. Vlsooont, P.C., O.C.B.. G.O.S.I.. 
Q3.E. (1868-1647). First IjM of the Admiralty. 
1921-22. Minister of Agriculture, 1919-21. 
Presented Chequers Court to the nation as a 
residence for BritUh Premiers, 1917. 

Lee. Robert Edward (1807-70). was one of the 
ablest Confederate generals in the American 
Civil War, and C.-in-C. when the flnal surrender 
was made at Appomattox In 1866. 

Lee, Sir Sidney (1869-1926). the grmt authority 
on Bhakespeare, and joint editor with Blr 
Leslie Btephen of the Dietionary of National 
Biogroi^V, exercising undivided control over 
the completion of that monumental work during 
the last ten years of its publication. 

Leech, John (1817-1864), perhaps the most popn- 
lar of all the Punch artists, whoss sketches and 
cartoons were the life and soul of the paper fhr 
many years. 

Lthar, Frans (1870-1948). Hungarian oompoeer 
chiefly of light operas, which Include The Merry 
Widow, The Count of Luxembourg, Frederka, 
The Land of Smiles. 

Leibnits, Gottfried Wilhelm. Frefliiir von (1646- 
1716). (German writer and philosopher and one 
of the world's supreme intellects. Invented the 
infinitesimal cafoulus which be poblisbed in 
1684. independently of Newton whose previous 
work on iba same subieet wu publisbeA in 
1687. 

LelosstertRObert Dadlay. Bail of (1681-S8). son of 
John, Duke of Northombeiland iq,v,), was a 
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^ He eommAnded 

the Teng Hah txooDS tn the Hetherlands. 168&-87. 
and in nin yiimi^ before the Amuida. Married 
to Amr Bobnxt 

Lett Brioason (It A.»* 1000). lUscoverer of Vlnland 
on ttie noifth-eaBt coeat of America; ^ni Ita 
loelaiuL the eon of the Norae explorer. Brio the 
T>^ trifto ftat ooloniaed Oreenbvnd. 

jM&iZ Eraderick, Baron, P.B.A. (1880^6). 
jSSilw pidnter whose popular pictures dealt 
wtthdMfidcal subjects, characterised by delicacy 
of finish and splendour of colour. 

Lely. Sir Peter (1618-60). the famous painter to 
wmnn we owe so many of the portraits of the 
beauties of the Court of Charles XL He was bom 
at 8o(^ and bis proper name was Van der Fans. 

Lenin, Vladimir Byloh Ulyonoy (1870-1924). 
Busslan revolutionary and statesman, architect 
of ttie Busslan revolution for which cause he 
worked both ** underground ** In Bussia and 
abroad during the years 1893-1917. It was in 
this period that the revolutionary Social* 
Democratic piuty was formed. An uncom- 
promising revolutionary group, known as the 
Bolsheviks, developed within this party and 
TiCnin was its leading spirit. In April 1917 
Lenin and his fellow exiles returned to Bussia. 
After the 1917 November revolution Lenin 
beaded the new government and with intense 
energy consolidated the revolution, applying 
Marxist principles without dogmatism to the 
planning of Soviet social and industrial 
development. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). Italian painter, 
sculptor, architect, scientist, engineer, and 
musician. His creative power as an artist and 
scientist mark him as a supreme example of 
Benaissanoe genius. He went to Milan c. 1482 
and worked for 10 years in the service of the 
powerful prince Ludovico Sforsa. He was for a 
time with Oesare Borgia on his campaigns and 
died in exile as a pensioner of Francis I of 
France. Among his works are the famous Ixut 
Supper, Mona lAaa, Madonna of ihe Bocks, and 
SL John the Baptist, 

Leoncavallo. Bolero (1858-1919), Italian com- 
poser of opera whose Baaliacci was his one out- 
standing success. 

Leonidas was king of Sparta at the time of the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. 480 B.a. and led the 
defence of the Pass of Tbermopylaa. where he fell. 

Leimontov, Mikhail Yurevioh (1814-41). great 
Busslan poet and novelist, exiled to the Cau- 
casus for the passionate, revolutionary poem 
addressed to (k»r Nicholas 1. written on the 
death of Pushkin. He has often been called the 
poet of the Caucasus, for the stem, mountainous 
country of his youth aud exile had a great 
Infiuenoe on his poetry. His novel A Hero of 
Our Time was written while he was at St, Feters- 
buig in 1830. Lost his life in a duel. 

Le Sage. Bend (1068-1747), author of the 
ftmouB stories Oil Bias and Le PioUe BoiUux, 
also a dramatist of note. 

Lssseps. Vieomte Ferdinand de (1805-94), an 
engineer of large ideas who, while YloeOonsul 
at Alexandria, ococeived the plan of the Sues 
Canal, which work was completed in 1869. He 
afterwards proiected tbs original Panama 
Canal, which failed. 

essing. Ckiiiliold Ephraim (1720-61). a noted 
Gennan oiltio and dramatic poet, whose most 
oetebiated work was his Laokoon, 

LeveriralnM ol Western Isles, Ist Vlsooimt 
(1861-1026). Chairman and founder of the 
Boapmaktog firm of Lever Brothers, Port Sun- 
light. whi^ later, by purchase and amal- 
pmatlon, tocreased in sbse and importanoe to 
beocsne Unilever Ltd. 

Leverrier, Uitmin Jean Joseph (1811-77). the 
Frenoli astronomer, oo-diao^ier with John 
Ooneh Adams of the planet Neptune. 

Levi-StmuBB, Clande (b. 1908), eminent Frmch 
anthxQpOloglBt and philosopher, leading expo- 
nent of Btruoturalism. His works indude 
Lee SfntOurei deminkriires de la parents, I^rietes 
iropuitee, and MvtMooiwes: LeCruetle OuU, 

Lewis. Osdi Day, O.B.E.. M.A., D.Litt. (b. 1004). 

of PoetryjOxfordUntv., 
1951-fl, Omapton Lecturer in Poeitrr at HuU 
Besides poetical worka he has 
FttWhed tmiidadlQiia of Ytrgll' 
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and The Aeneid: also detective novels under 
pseudonym of Nicholas Blake. Succeeded 
John Masefield as Poet Laureate in 1067. 

Lewis, Slnolalr (1886-1961). an American author 
who secured bis first great success In 1920 with 
his novel of provincial American life. Main 
Street, Babbitt, published two years later, 
ruthlessly satdrised the 100 per cent, disciple of 
American Biff Business, and added a new term. 
** Babbitry," to the American language. 
Awarded the Nobel Prise for literature. 1080. 

Llamt All Khan (1805-1951). leader of the Mos- 
lem League (1046) and first Prime Minister of 
Pakistan after independence in 1047. Assassi- 
nated at Bawalpindi. 

Udgett, Bev. Dr. John Scott, C.n.. M.A.. D.D. 
(1854-1958), founder of the Bermondsey Settle- 
ment (1801): Joint editor of the Oontemporary 
Seview: leader of Progressive Party on L.C.C., 
1918-28; a former President of the National 
Free Church OounoU. 

lie, Trygve (b. 1806). Sec.-Gep. of the United 
Nations 1046-62. Formerly a leading Nor- 
wegian politician and Foreign Minister. 1941-46. 

Liebennann. Max (1847-1035), German impres- 
sionist psJnter. Among his finest pictures are 
The Flax Spinner, The Woman toUh Qoaia, and 
The NeUMenders, 

LI Hnng Chang (1823-1901). an enlightened 
Chinese statesman and general, who by sheer 
ability rose from a humble position to be Chief 
Minister, and exercised almost supreme control 
for a number of years. 

Xilburne, John (1614-67). an English political 
agitator and pamphleteer, who became the 
leader of the Levellers, the democratic party in 
the English Bevolutlon. 

Linaore. Thomas (e. 1460-1524). humanist scholar 
uid physician, founder of the College of Physi- 
cians. Published translations of Galen's works. 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65). was a native of 
Kentucky; in early life he became a lawyer, 
and was returned to Congress In 1840 from 
Bprlngfield. llUnoia, and in 1861 was elected 
16tb Preaideiit of the United States, when be 
deUvered his famous anti-slavery pronounce- 
ment. which led to the Civil War of 1861-65. 
In 1864 be was re-elected, and In the following 
year was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. 

Lind, Jenny (1820-87), a famous prima donna, 
" the Swedish nightingale ** as she was called, 
who made a great sensation by her wonderful 
voice for some seasons in Europe, London and 
in America, from 1837 onward. 

liimiBsuB, Carl von Llnnd (1707-78), a tireless 
Swedish doctor and scientist who became one 
of the most distinguished of naturalists, and 
the founder of modem botany. His Sysiema 
Naturae was published in 1785. and other monu- 
mental works followed. First to expound the 
true prindples for defining genera and species. 

Lippi, F7a PUt^ (1406-69). one of the great 
artists of the Italian qnatrocento, whose ftesooea 
can be seen in Prato OathedraL His son 
Filippino (1457-1504) was equally gifted and 
executed many great works. Including ftesooes 
in the Carmine, Floreno^ and the altar-piece 
VinHn and SairUe in the uiSzi Gallery. 

Lippmann, Qabriel (1846-1921) French physicist, 
whose more Important work was in the field 
of colour photography. His numerous inven- 
tions tnclnde the capillary-electrometer, which 
bears his name, and many other delicate instnx- 
ments. Nobel Prise for PhysicB. 1908. 

Lippmann, Walter (b. 1880), American JouroaUst, 
who began writing for the New York Herald 
Tribune In 1081 an influential column which 
moved to the Washington Post In 1902. 

Lipton, Sir Thomas Johnstone, Dt., K.C.y.O. 
(1850-1931). Boottifib merchant and yadhtsman; 
after several years in the United Btates he 
returned to his native Glasgow and opened a 
grocery store. A pioneer in publicity, be be- 
came within a few years the world's biggest 
shopkeeper. He made live attm^ts to win 
the America's Cop. 

Lister, Lord, P.C„ OJI., F.B.B. (1827-1912), 
achieved renown for his discovery of the anti- 
•eptte treatment which has aocompUabed so 
much on behair of surgery. Pres, of Bojiid 
Bocy. 1896-1000; and of BrltUb / 




-T- Vrani (1811-66). Hungarian piai^ and 

YtrgU s The Qeorffiee composer, whoee brittiaat plaHng Mt-oniMhud 
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And dellsbted Surope and rather overshadowed 
his importanoe as a oompoBer. He origliiated 
the symphonlo poem. His dmighisar Cosiziia 
married Warner. 

Litvinov. BKaadm Maadmovldi (187(K1062). BnasIaD 
diplomat and statesman; Soviet Dtplomatio 
Amt to Great Britain, 1017, CknnmisBar for 
Foreign Affairs. 1029*80: Soviet Ambaasador to 
United States, 1041>48. 

Ida 8hao-ch*i (b. 1808). Chinese Communist leader; 
Boooeeded Mao Tse-tung as Head of State in 
1060 and until the ** cultural revolution** of 
1006-07 considered to be his heir-apparent. 

Idvtaigstone, Dr. David <1818-73), the great 
Scottish explorer and mlssiaDajT. whose dis- 
coveries in Afkica included the course of the 
Zambesi, the Victoria Falls, and Late Nvaea. 
He opened up Central AfMca to the influences of 
Chilstlanitr. and stirred the pnlflle conscience 
to the harrors of the Slave Trade. In 1871 
considerable apprehension was felt in regard to 
his fate, but be was discovered by H. M. Stanley 
at UjUi near Lake Tanganyika. 

ZJoyd. Marie (1870-1022). English muaic-haU 
artist and genius of Cockney comedy. 

Xdoyd George of Dwytor, EaiU O.M. (1808-1045), 
Chairman of the Liberal Party. 1024-81. Prime 
Minister, 1010-22. M.P. for Caernarvon. 1800- 
1044. As a War Premier he displayed activity, 
lesourcefulness, and driving power, which 
proved a tremendous influence In bringing about 
the d^eat of Germany; and at the Peace Con- 
ference. in conjunction with dcmenceau and 
President Wilson, he was a master spirit. His 
daughter Lady Megan Uoyd George (d. 1066) 
who was Liberal M.P. for Anglesey. 1020-61. 
joined the Labour Party in 1066. 

Locke, John (1632-1704). one of the great English 
liberal phllosophen and founder of empiricism, 
the doctrine that all knowledge is derived fh>m 
experience. His chief work in theoretical 
philosophy. Buav Conetrn^ Human Under- 
gtandina, was written just before the revolution 
of 1688 and published in 1600. Other writim 
indude: Ldlen on TcleraHon, Treatise* on 
Oovemment, and Education. 

Lombroso, Geaara. M.D. (1886-1000). fkmous 
Italian criminologtst; in 1880 published bis 
monumental work Uuomo detinouerUe, in which 
he put forward the tbemr that there was a 
definite criminal type which could be distln- 
gulsbed from the normal type, both anatomic- 
ally and psychologically. He did much by his 
writiiigB to hasten prison reform. 

Lomonosov, Mikhail Vaailyevich (1711-65). Rus- 
aian poet, philosopher, and scientist, associated 
with the foundation of Moeoow University in 
the reign of the Empress Elisabeth. 

London, John Griffith (<• Jack”) (1876-1916). an 
American novelist who led an adventurous life 
and wrote many popular novds and stirring 
books of adventure. 

Longfellow. Henry Wadsworth (1807-82), an 
American poet who produced a munber of 
volumes of poetry of great purity of thought 
and beauty of language. Author of Biawaiha, 

Lonsdale, Dame Kathleen D.B.E.. F.B.S. (b. 
1003), Professor of Chemistry and head of the 
Dept, of Crystallography. Univ. College. Univ. 
of London. Pres. British Assodatian. 1068. 

Lonsdale, Sth Earl of, K.G.. G.C.y.O. (1857-1044). 
was a well-known sportsman whose special in- 
terests were horse-racing, hunting and boxing, 
the Lonsdale belts having been fbunded by him. 

Lopede Vega Oar^ Fdlix (1662-1636). founder of 
the Simnish drama, and one of the great figures 
of Bpanlsh literature. He was one of the most 
prdiflo of writers, his dramatic productions 
alone numbering 1600 plays, of whidi some 450 
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Louis IX. (1214-70). St. Louis, king of Frasoe. 
crusader, and peace-maker, fhlfllled the medieval 
Ideal of the knightly king. Memdzsby theSire 
de Jdnyille. 

Louis XIV, (1688-1715). ruled France as absolute 
mooaroh after Massriu's death in 1661, having 
come to the throne at the aite of 6. Asrerted 
Frendi supremacy but had to ffice coalition of 
European powers (League of Augsburg and the 
Grand Alliance). The war of the Bpaniah 
anooesBlon and his own extravaganoe exhausted 
FroDoe. Revoked Edict of Nantes (1686). 
The magnificent palace at VeesaiUes la a fitting 


monument to one who eanaldered Wmaftir the 
most powerftil monarch in 
Imits XV. (1710-74), French irtwg during whose 
rdgn France was Involved in the war of the 
Austrian succession, and the Seven Years war 
which resulted in the loss ^ Canada. India, and 
Senegal to England. Among h\a misteWs 
were the celebrated Mme de Pompadour and 
Mme du Barry. 

Louis XVL (1764-08). king of France whose 
lory is the history of the French Bevolutioiu 
Dominated by his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
faced with court intrigue, the cost of French 
interventian in the war of American Indepen- 
dence and the ruin of France’s credit, the 
French Revolution began with the calling of the 
States-General In 1780. Executed 21Jan. 1 703. 
Louis, Joe (b. 1014), American world heavyweight 
boxing champion, son of a Negro sharecropper. 
Established a record by suooessftiUy defending 
his title 24 times In the years 1087-48. Retired 
from the ring in 1049. 

Low, Archibald BlOntgomery* D.Sc. (1888-1066). a 
distinguished British scientist who had many 
inventions to his credit connected with wireless, 
television, coal and petrol engiues. anti-aircraft 
and anti-tank rocket apparatus. 

Low, Sir David Alexander Cecil (1801-1063), cele- 
brated political cartoonist who interpreted 
events for the British reader for over 80 years; 
invented a number of stock characters. Includ- 
ing Colonri BUmp and the T.U.G. carthorse. 
Born in New Zealand, he came to Britain in 
1910 and joined The Star. Subsequently his 
cartoons appeared in the Evening Standard, 
the Daily Herald, and the Guardian. 

Lowell, James Russell (1810-01). an American 
writer and poet of singular power and humour. 
LowsU, Robert (b. 1017). American poet, expert on 
European poetry, author of the verse play Tlte 
Old Glory and tife Studies (1060), an auto- 
biographical volume in verse and prose. 

Loyola, St Rmatlns (1491-1656), was the founder 
of the order of Jesuits. 

Luorattos (Titus LuoretinB Ganu) (00-65 B.O.), great 
Roman poet of antiquity, whose life-work was 
the poem On Nature {De rerum natura). 
Ludendorfl. Gemgal Erich (1806-1037), German 
soldier; Chief of the General Staff to Hlnden- 
burg witii whom he riiared the military leader- 
ship of Gtermany daring the Great War. Largely 
responsible for the victory of TAnnenberg and 
the ERiocesses of 1016. 

Lugard, Frederick. Lord (1858-1946). British 
colonial administrator, a man of abounding 
energy, initiative, tact and firmness, and pos- 
sessing considerable military abilities. Helped 
to build up the British domlnlonB in tropical 
Africa (NyaEMland. Uganda. Nigeria) and to 
establish ^e principles of British African ad- 
ministration, notably the system of ** indirect 
rale ** through native rulers. 

Luther, BLurttn (1488-1646), leader of the Protes- 
tant Reformation in Germany; entered the 
order of Austin Friars In 1605, ordained priest , 
in 1507, taught at Wittenberg university and 
preached In the town chmeb. Until 1617 he 
was an orthodox Roman Catholic. His first idea 
of revolt occurred when he saw Indulgences being 
sold, a practice which be openly condemned. 
For this he was excommnnlcated, and sum- 
moned before the Diet at Worms, where be made 
a memorable defisnoe. He lived to see the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation widely established. 
(See Luthnaiiinn. Sectioa J.) 

Luthull, Albert (1800-1067), ex-Zulu chief, former 
Pres, of the now banned African National 
Congress, who upheld non-violence in face of 
cruel laws against his people in S. Africa, 
^led in train aeddent. ^bel Peace Priae, 
1960; Rector Glasgow Univ., 1062. 

Latyens, Sir Edwin Lmidaeer, OJf. (1860-1044). 
EngUsb ardhiteot; deslgi^ and restored many 
country houses and castles (e.g., lindisfArne). ar- 
dhlteot Hampstead garden snburb, 1008. Other 
works include the OenotSiph in Londan. city 
p^ and viceroy’s house, New Del)^ British 
^ubsssy. WaehhQgton. Liverpool B.CL oathe- 
diaL Pres. Royal Academy 1088-48. 

Lyell. Sir Charles (1707-1876). British geologist 
whose great Principles cf Gedtogy (1880-88) 
profoundly influenced lOth-oentu^ sdeutiflo 
thought and helped to shape Darwin’s ideas. 
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Lrell was responsible fw the division of the 
l^rttary period Into PMooene (i^recfc more 
Buooene (toss recent) and Eocene (dawn 

LsSenko!“Trcia» «>• 1898). Eusslim biologist 
coneept of genetics, that environment 
ezperl^^^ change heredity, thougi 

la scientlflc circles outside the I7.S.S.E.. 
wM aooepted there as dogma imtil 1958. 

laSoA, Edward George Earle Bulwer, Ist Barom 
G.C.M.G. (1803*73). a prolific novelist aim 
dramatist, whose romantic stories induded 
The Last Days of Pompeiu 

M 

Macadam. John Loudon (1750*1836). Scottish 
engineer who invented the process of road- 
repairing which bears bis name. 

MacArthur, General Douglas. Hon. G.C.B.. D.S.C.. 
D.C.M. (188(V*1964). American soldier famous 
for his gallaut defence of the Philippines against 
the Japanese. 1941*42. Relieved of his com- 
mands in the Far East during the Korean cam- 
palcm by President Truman in April 1951. 

Macaulay, Bose, D.B.E. (1881*1958). an English 
authoress and literary critic. Among her liter- 
ary successes are Potteriem, Dangerous Ages, 
Told by an Idiot, Orphan Island and other novels 
noted for their keen satirical wit. 

Macaulay. Thomas Babington. Lord (1800*69). the 
most brilliant historian of the Victorian era. 
His fame was assured by his Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, and his History did more than 
confirm It. He was a son of Zachary Macaulay 
(1768*1888). the anti-slavery agitator, and sat 
in Parliament as member for Caine for some 
years, also serving for five years as a member of 
the Supreme Council of Calcutta. On his home- 
coming. he again entered Parliament as member 
for Edinburgh, and gained a new celebrity by 
his speeches. He served as Paymaster-General 
and Secretary for War. 

Macbeth, immortalised by Shakespeare, was 
maormoT of Moray and succeeded Duncan as 
king of Scotland in 1040, having slain him In 
fair fight. He appears to have governed the 
kingdom with great ability and equity. De- 
feated and slain by Malcolm Canmore. eldest 
son of Duncan in 1057. Shakespeare’s Mac- 
betli is based on the story in Holinshed and is 
not true to the liistotic figure. 

MacCarihy, Sir Desmond. F.R.S.I.. Hon. DXitt., 
Hon. LL.D. (1877*1952), Journalist and critic 
who became dramatic critic to The Speaker, 
1904. and The New Statesman, 1918. where he 
soon made a reputation both for the substance 
and style of his writings. He edited The New 
Quarterly, 1907*10 and later Life and Letiers, 
Latterly was literary critic to The Sunday Times. 

McCormaCh. (Ciount) John (1884*1945). was the 
world famous Irish tenor who became a 
naturaliaed American cltisen in 1919; received 
a Papal peerage as Count from Plus XI in 1928. 

MaCDiarmid, Hugh (pseudonym of Christopher 
Murray Grieve) (b. 1892). Scottish poet, the 
greatest since Bums. He stood as a Communist 
candidate against Sir Alec Douglas Home at 
Kinross in 1964. 

Macdonald, flora (1722*90), Scottish Jacobite 
heroine who saved the life of Prince Charles 
Edward after the defeat at CuUoden Moor in 1746. 

MacdonaUL Mr John Alssander (1815-91). Cana- 
diaa statesman of great vigour and Imaidnatlon 
who became the first Prime Minister of the 
DominioD of Canada. 

Macnmiald, Bt. Hon. James Ramsay (1866-1987), 
Prime Bfmister in the first two Labour Govern- 
meots. 1924, 1929*81, and in a Coalition Govern- 
ment dqminaM by Conservatives, 1931*85. 
His son. Malcolm (b. 1901), has held anumber of 
diplomatic posts and in 1965 was appointed 
Special Representative of the British Oovem- 
ment in Kenya, Tanxanla. Malawi, and Zambia. 

MMkugaU, William. FJt.S. (1871*1988), British 
pvCfacdogiBt. Professor of Ps^olqgy at 
Harvard University 1920-27. and Duke Univer- 
fdty. North Carolina 1927*88. His /ntroducMon 
to Soeia PeyOwlogy (1908) achieved inter- 
national reputation. 

* flo (1469*1627). Florentine 

^eo^sdentlst and theorist of 

i roodem state, whose fiunons book The 


Prince, written in 1613. is concerned with the 
r^lty of politics. He believed that the mid 
Justifies the means. 

BSackaU. Prof. John William, O.M. (1859-1945). 
British classical scholar. Prof, of Poetry at 
Oxford, 1906-11, and translator of the Odyssey. 

MCKell, sir William John, G.C.M.G., K.C. (b. 1891), 
Gov.-Gen. of Australia 1947*52. 

Maokensle, Sir (Edward Montague) Compton. 
O.B.E. (b. 1883). British novelist: literary critic 
to the Daily Mail, 1981*85: Rector of Glasgow 
Unlv.. 1931*84. 

Blaomillan. Bt. Hon. Harold, M.C. (b. 1894). British 
statesman; Prime Min.. 1957*63. First 
entered ParUament in 1924 as Conservative 
M.P. for Stockton-on-Tees: represented Brom- 
ley. Kent. 1946*64 ; served as Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. Min. of Defence. 
Foreign See., CThancellor of the Exchequer. He 
is a member of the well-lmown publishing 
family. Cbanc. Oxford university. 1960. 
Winds of Change, 1914-1939, the first volume 
of his autobiography, was published in 1966. 
See also Section C, Part 1. 

McEOUan. Mfugaiet. C.H.. C.B.E. (d. 1681). Scots- 
woman. born in America who with her sister 
Rachel was a pioneer of child welfare work. 
Founder of open-air nursery schools. The 
Rachel McMillan nursery school at Deptford is 
a memorial to her work. 

McNaughton, Gen. Hon. Andrew George Latta, 
C.H.. D.S.O. (b. 1887). Canadian soldier, poli- 
tician. electrical engineer, and repiesentative 
on the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Maoneice, Louis (1907*68). English poet, B.B.C. 
script writer, and producer and director of many 
radio plays. 

Macready. William Charles (1798-1873). English 
actor and manager who established himself as a 
tragedian of the first rank. 

MMterllnck, Count Blaurioe (1862*1949). Belgian 
man of letters whose plays include La Prineesse 
Maleine, PelUasetM^isande,sLCtd UOiseau Bleu. 
Well known for his work on bees and ants. 

Magellan, Fsrdlnaad (c. 1480*1521). a famous Por- 
tuguese navigator, and commander of the first 
expedition (1519) to sail round the world. 

Mahler. Gustav (1860*1911), Austrian composer 
and conductor: a writer of symphonies and 
songs, a classical romantic, much influenced by 
Anton Bruckner and Wagner. He completed 
nine symphonies (some with voices), and ex- 
amples of his work in song-cycle form are Das 
klagende Lied, Kindertotenlieder, and Das Lied 
von der Erde (for solo voices and orchestra). See 
Section E. 

Blalntenon, Primeoise d’AublgnC. Marquise de 
(1635*1719). after being the wife of the poet 
Scarron. drifted into Court circles, and so fhsoi- 
nated Louis XTV. that he ultimately married 
her. At his death she retired to a convent. 

Makarlos HL ArCbbislum (b. 1913), Cypriot 
eedesiastio and national leader. Deported by 
British to Seychelles. 1956*57. Pres, of Rep. of 
Cyprus since independence. Aug. 16, 1960. 

Maubnui, Marie FdUvitd (1808*36). was one of the 
most famous operatic singers of her time. 

Malik, Yakov Alexandrovich (b. 1906). Soviet 
diplomat who has been Deputy Min. of Foreign 
Ajlairs, Permanent Rep. of U.S.S.K. to UJI., 
1948*52, and Soviet Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 1958*60. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (c. 148(^-70). compiled the 
Mofte d* Arthur, which was printed by Caxton 
in 1485, and relates the story of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. 

Malraux, Andro (b. 1895). French novelist whose 
woito include La Condition hvmaine iMan*s 
Fate), UEspoir {Man*s Hope), and Psyehologie 
de Vart (translated into 2 vole.. Museum wUhotd 
WaUs and The Creative Act). 

Halthus, Thomas Robert, F.R.S. (1766*1884). 
an Engllsb clergyman and economist who In his 
essay The Principle of Pomdation contended 
that population growth could only be checked 
Iv war and disease and by moral restraint. 

Matvm Viscount. Godfrey Maxthi Hnnins. 
O.H.. K.C.M.Q.. F.B.O.8. (b. 1898). Prime Min. 
(tfS. Rhodesia, 1988*58 and of the Federation 

^of ^odesia ^ Nyasaland. 1958-66. 

ManM, Edon^ (1882*68), French Impiesrionist 
p^ter. whose pictures Ohmpia and Lola de 
valence have been acclaimed masterpieces. 
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BSann, Thomas (187S-1055), German writer who 
won immediate world recoimltion at the age of 
26 with his novel Buddenbrooka, His liberal 
humanistic outlook had developed sufilclentlT 
by 1080 for him unerringly to expose the nature 
of National Socialism. He left Germany In 
1083 to live in Switserland and then settled in 
the United States. Awarded the Nobel Prise 
for Literature In 1020; E. and W. Germany 
combined to honour him with the Goethe Ihrise 
in 1048. His best-known works, apart from 
many volumes of essays, stories, and shorter 
novels, are The Magic Mountain (1024). the 
Joaeph tetralogy (1036-43), Dr. Fauatua (1047) 
and Feiir iTrtM (1054). 

M a nn . Tom (1851^1041). was a prominent British 
Labour leader for more than 50 yean. 

Manning. Henry Edward. Cardinal (1808-02). 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 1876-02. 
was a prominent Anglican Churchman up to 
1861, when be Joined the Church of Borne. 

Bdansfleld. Katherine (1890-1023). short-story 
writer, bom In Wellington. New Zealand, whose 
work was strongly influence by the short stories 
of Chekov. Her second husband was John 
Middleton Murry, author and literary critic. 

Idanson, Sir Patrick. G.C.M.G.. M.D.. F.B.S. 
(1844-1022), an eminent physician who special- 
ised in parasitology and became physician and 
medical adviser to the Colonial Oillce. He was 
the first to formulate the hypothesis that the 
makrial parasite was transmitted by the 
mosquito. The Joint work of Sir Patrick 
Manson and Sir Ronald Boss rendered habitable 
vast areas of the earth hitherto closed. 

filanozlo, Aldo Pio (1460?-1616). Italian printer, 
founder of the Aldlne press in Venice, which for 
Just over a century issued books famed for their 
beautiful type and bindings. 

Manzoni, Alessandro Franoeso Tomaso Antonio 
(1785-1873), Italian writer, whose romantic 
novel I Pfomeasi Spoai (“ The Betrothed **) is 
generally regarded as the most important work 
in Italian literature after **Tbe Divine Comedy.** 

Mao Tse-tnng (b. 1803). great leader of the Chinese 
people. Ghairmau of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party since 1030 and 
Chainnan (equivalent to President) of the 
People’s Republic of China from 1940 (when it 
was first established following the military defeat 
of the Nationalist forces) until the end of 1058 
when the duties of President were relinquished. 
See also Section C, Part I* 

filarat, Jean Paul (1748-08), one of the leading 
actors in the French Beiim of Terror. Killed 
by Charlotte Corday. 

Marconi. ciwUelmo Marobese (1874-1037), Italian 
electrical engineer celebrated for his develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy. With a home- 
made apparatus he sent long-wave signals over 
a distance of 1 mile in 1806. He came to Eng- 
land in 1806 and established the Marconi Com- 
pany in 1897. Succeeded on Dec. 12, 1001 in 
transmitting and receiving transatlantic signals. 
Awarded Nobel Prize for Physios, 1009. 

Maioo Polo. {See Polo. Marco.) 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180). the greatest 
of Roman emperors and a disciple of the stoics. 

Haifa Theresa (1717-80), Archduchess of Austria, 
Queen of Bohemia and Hungary; a woman of re- 
markable strength of character and ability, suc- 
ceeded her father Charles VI.. as monarch of the 
Hapsburg dominions. She was an enlightened 
ruler and has been called a ** benevolent despot. 

Marie Antoinette Josephe Jeanne (1755-08) was 
daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa and the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria, and became wife 
of Lonis XVI. of France. She entered with 
spirit into the gaiety of French Coivt life, and 
drew down upon herself much popular hati^ in 
oonsequenoe. In the terrible events which 
followed the outbreak of the Revolution she was 
one of the chief safTeieia. but bore her fate with 
dignity and resignation, and met her death on 
the scaffold with unflinching courage. 

Marie Xiouise (1701-1847). daughter of Francis I, 
of Austria, became wife of Napoleon in 1810. 
and bore him a son. {See Napoleon H.) 

Marins*. Oalus (c* 155-86 b.o.), the famous Roman 
general of bumble birth who became tribune 
(110 B.O.). praetor (115 b.o.), propraetor in 
Spidn (114 B.O.) and was seven times consul. 
Married an aunt of Julius Caesar. 
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Mark Antony. {See Antonios. Marcus.) 
Marlborough* John ChutohiU. Ist Duke of (1660- 
^ victor of Blenheim. 
BamlUies, Oudenarde. Md Mnipiaquet. Married 
to Queen Anne's favourite. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-0S).^e\^^£^t. 
est of the Elizabethan dramatisu. his mfnoi. 
pal plays are Dr. Fauatua, TambuHain^ oie 
Qreai, Edward II., and The Jew of Moiia.^ He 
was killed in a tavern brawl at Deptford. 
Blarryat. Captain Frederick (1702-1848), an exoeen- 
ingiy popular writer of sea stories. Author of 
Peter Simple, The Kino*a Own, Jacob FaWtd, 
and The Children of the New Foreat. 

Marshall. General George Catlett (1880-1950), 
American soldier and statesman: Chief of Staff 
of U.S. Army, 1030-45. Initiated the American 
offer of aid to Europe, which led to the European 
Recovery Programme. Nobel Peace Prize. 1953. 
Martial (Marcus Valerius Marttalis) (a.d. e. 40-a.d. 
e. 104) was born at Bilbilia In Spain, but spent 
the greater part of his life in Rome, where he ac- 
quired much fame as a poet and epigrammatist. 
Marvell, Andrew (1620-78), English poet, satirist 
and diplomatist, friend of Milton, who was best 
known for his many prose satires and lampoons. 
Marx* Heinrich Karl (1818-83), German phUo- 
sopher and socialist and lifelong partner and 
Mend of Engels with whom he collaborated in 
writing many important works on socialism and 
in developing his theories of dialectical mater- 
ialism. After being expelled from the conti- 
nent he settled in London where he wrote his 
monumental work Daa Kapital. Communism 
is based on the teachings of Marx. During the 
lS50s he lived at 28 Dean Street, Soho. Burled 
at Highgate Cemetary. See Marxism. J27. also 
Q14(2). 

Mary L (1616-58). daughter of Henry VlII. and 
Catherine of Aragon. Was Queen of England 
from 1553 to her death. She was a strenuous 
Roman Catholic, and entirely reversed the 
religious order of things during her brief reign, 
persecuting. Imprisoning, and burning at the 
stake many of the Protestant reformers, nearly 
three hundred persons being put to death as 
heretics. She married Philip of Spain in 1564. 
Mary n, (1662-04). daughter of James II: came 
to the English throne in 1680. having married 
her cousin. William of Orange, in 1677. After 
assenting to the ** Declaration of Rights," they 
reigned Jointly until her death. 

Blary, H.M. Queen, K.G., E.T.. G.C.V.O. (1867- 
1053), Queen Consort of George V. 

Mary, Queen ol Scots (1542-87). daughter of 
James V. of Scotland, married to the Danphln 
of France at sixteen yean of age. On the death 
of her husband In 1560 she returned to Scotland, 
and for a time was the acknowledged Queen of 
the Scots. In 1565 she married Lord Damley, 
who a year later was murdered and Mary 
married Bothwell. The Scottish nobles rebelled 
against Maxy, and she was made prlaoner and 
confined in Loch Leven Castle, compelled to 
abandon Bothwell and to sign an Act of Abdica- 
tion in favour of her son. She escaped to Eng- 
land, sought the protection of EUzabeth. and 
was Imprisoned for nineteen years in various 
castles, and ultimately beheaded on a charge of 
conspiracy. She was buried in Peterborough 
Cathedral but after her son James I. of England 
ascended the throne her remains were removed 
to Westminster Abbey. 

Kasaryk. Jan Garrigue (1886-1048). son of Thomas 
Masaryk. Served as Czecfli Minister in London. 
1025-38 and as Foreign Secretary. 1040-48. 
Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937). Czech 
philosopher and statesman, one of the greatest 
fighters for a democratic society: founder and 
first President of Czechoslovakia, 1018-35. 


Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1946), Italian composer, 
whose brilliant one-act opera CavaUeria Ruaii- 
cana produced in 1890 brought him sudden cele- 
brity. None of his later operas was as successful. 

Masefield, John Edward* O.M., C.L. (1878-1067), 
English poet laureate, 1080-67. Most popular 
among bis poems are the Salb-Water Bcmda, 
Reynard the Fox, and Right Royal. 

Madnlyno, J6hs NevU (1880-1917). famous filas- 
ionlst who exposed the mysteriea of the Daven- 
port spiritualistic quacks. 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley (1866-1948)* an 
English novelist, author of many popular 
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stories of ^adventure 

aB4 M»i a. 

v tbero Manon and 
(b. ISSNi)* a fiunoos Btissian 
'm for some ysan Ballet Master 
' jbeatie. New York. Among hJs 
ballets are The Good Humour^ 
FoiUMoue, Poi d Acief, Let 
• ^aUlota, Le Beau Danube and Lee Pritaaee, 

Maseani, IMgar Lee (1861H1Q60). American poet 
who occupies a permanent place in Amen<^ 
literature br tbe pubiloatlon in 1016 of his 
SUeer Spoon AnthbUnv, a hundred poems 
latlng the real character as opposed to the 
euloglstio inscriptions on their tombstones of 
the dead in a typical American township. 

Matisse. Henri (186P-1064). French painter, the 
foremost member of a group known as lee 
Fauvee, His work Is remarkable for its use 
of pore and brilliant colour and its reliance 
CD colour yarlations to express form and relitf . 

Matsys or MetsFS. Qnintln (1466-1630). a di^- 
gnished Flemish painter, who was originally a 
blacksmith. He excelled in Scriptural subjects. 

(William) Somerset. C.H., C.L. (1874- 
1066). British novelist, playwright, and short- 
Btory writer. Bom in Paris, be Qualified as a 
doctor, but soon aliandoned medidne for litera- 
ture. achieving a great success with his first 
novel in 1897. Lixa of Lambeth, a study of slum 
Ufo. He travelled widely which gave him a 
deep Indght into human nature. 

Maupassant. Henri Rend Albert Qup de (1850-03), 
the famous French author and writer of short 
stories, was a friend of Flaubert. Zola, and 
Daudet. He was the greatest of all European 
short-story writers, standing alone In grace, 
wit and epigram. 

Maurlao. Francois (b. 1885). French novelist 
whose works are regarded as among the chief 
lltmary produotionB of to-day. In addition to a 
kmg eeries of novels be has written many critical 
works and essaya Leader-writer for Fiparoi 
Nobel Piiaewinner. 1062. 

Maurois, And^ Eton.. K.B E. (1885-1967). French 
biographer, novelist and essayist who has writ- 
ten lives of Shelley, Disraeli. Byron. Voltaire. 
Fleming, Dickens, and Balzaa 

Mairiin. Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916). the inven- 
tor of the famous automatic quick-firing gun. 

Maxton, James (1886-1946), was a prominent 
Socialist politician; M.P. for the Bridgeton 
Divn. of Glasgow. 1926-46. Chairman of 
I.UP, 1926-81 and 1934-89. 

Maxwell. James Clerk (183W0). Scottish physicist 
who wrote his first scientific paper at the age of 
16. He was Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Aberdeen. 1856. and at King's College. London, 
1860-68. In 1871 he became the first Caven- 
dish Professor of Experimental Physics at Cam- 
bridge. He brought his pre-eminently mathe- 
matical mind to bear on tbe results of the 
experimental discoveries of Faraday and others 
and gave to physics a celebrated set of equations 
which account for the basic laws of electricity 
and of magnetism. His work revolutionised 
the whole aspect of fhndamental physics and 
led to great practical results. See Section F. 
PartL 

Mttnrin. Jutes (1602-61), an Italian Cardinal who 
became chief Minister of Btato under Louis 
XIV., and was for a number of yean the prao- 
ileal ruler of France. He succeeded Bichelleu. 

Miiaeppa^Khtodlnaky, Ivan Stepanovteh (1644- 
1709). the hero of Byroo's poem, was a real 
penKmage, and a Pole, and was tied naked on 
the back of a wild hone, and so sent out across 
the Bossian desert, for an intrigue With a noble's 
wi^ He was liberated by Ooaaaeks and after- 
WBi^ attained an hononiabte position. 

CMnsepPe (1805-72). an Italian patriot, 
when. In his endeavoun to eeeure the indepen- 
dence of Italy, husuned the disfavour of the 
autiMirttics. and was compeited to leave the 
country. He started a newspaper oaDed Youno 
/tete at MaiseUtes. and In 1887 came to London, 

a^lDSpt up "" • — — * 

meiilaL In ‘ 

criSiteeu dirt 

1 to hotolbte posftiom temg,' ho^^ 


Borne and was 

^gtotor ef.tito jgntoan JBtepnbUa, Be 
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ever, for the French occupied Borne and Maaslnl 
was driven to England again. The unification 
oi Italy was aooompltehed In other ways than 
thoee advocated by Masslnl. but he lived to see 
Victor Emmanuel King of united Italy. 

Medi^ the famous Florentine family who com- 
hlned tbe career of merchants and bankers with 
the exerdse of political power and patronage of 
the arts. CosimotheElder (1389-1464) was for 
over thirty yean the virtual ruler of Florence. 

He was w^toy, cultivated, liberal, and a con- 
summate statemao. Bis filustxlous grandson, 
Lorenso the Magnificent (1446-92). poet, firiend 
of artiste and scholars, governed the state in 
great munificence. His grandson. Lorenzo, was 
tte fother of Catherine de* Medici. Queen of 
Fnu^ (9.e.). Then the family had some 
reverses un^ Oosimo (1616-74). one of the most 
able mtetorof the I6th centj, became Duke of 
Florence and then Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
which title the Medlcis held uhtil 1787. 

M4hul. Etienne Nloolas (1760-1817), French 
operatic composer. Joseph betpg considered his 
mastOTpieoe. In his early yean much influenced 
by Gluck. _ ^ , 

Melanobtbon, Philip (1497-1560). German scholar 
and humanist who aaedsted Luther and wrote 
Lod eommunee, the first great Protestant work 
on tbe principles of the Eeformation. 

Melba, Dame Nellie, G.B.B. (1861-1981). the cele- , 
brated Australian soprano, b. In Bichmond 
(Victoria), who made her operatic d6but in 
BmaselB in 1887. ^ 

Melbourne, find Viscount (1779-1848). Queen Vic- 
toria's first premier, boldiug office over six 
years, and Identllled with many Important 
Liberal measures. 

Mendel, Gregor Johann (1822-84). Austrian 
botanist. After Joining the Augustlnlan order, 
he moved to the monastery at BrOnn where he 
afterwards became Abbot and tanght natural 
history in the school there. His main interest, 
however, was the study of inheritance, and his 
elaborate observations of the common garden 
pea resulted in the famous law of heredity 
which to-day bears his name. His hypothesis 
was published In 1866 but no attention was 
given to it until 1900. See Section F, Part H. 
Mendeleyev, Dmitry Ivanovich (1834-1907), 
Russian chemist who made important contribu- 
tions to physical chemistry and general chemical 
theory. First to discover the critical tempera- 
tures and formulated the Periodic Law of atomic 
weights. 

Mendelssohn-Bartboldy. (Jacob Ludwig) Felix 
(1809-47). German composer, grandson of 
Moses Mendelssohn, the phtlosopher. He 
belongs with Chopin and Schumann to the early 
19th century classic-romantic school, and bis 
music has a delightful delicacy and melodic 
beauty. He was conductor of the famous 
G^aodhaus concerts at Leipzig for a time and 
oaen visitod England. Frequently performed 
are his overtures A Midsummer BiahFt Dream 
and The Hebrides (or FingoFe Gave), written in 
his youth, two oratorios St. Paul and Eliiah, the 
violin concerto in B minor, the piano works 
Foriations Sifieueet and Sonoe wWuhU Wordt, 
and the Scotch and Italian symphonies. The 
name Bartholdy was added to the surname when 
his father abandoned Jewry. See Section B. 
Meodto-Franoe, Pierre, LL.D. (b. 1907), French 
statesman. His skilful diplomacy and energy 
helped to solve the many problems that faced 
his country when he took office as Prime Minis- 
ter in June 1964. His government was over- 
thrown on bhi Algerian policy in Feb. 1966. 
Leader of the Badioal Party minority which did 
not supp^ the de Gaulle oonstitution. 

Memihhi, TSbudi (b. 1916), violin virtooeo. one of ^ 
tbe greatest musioal prodigies of the 20th 
century. Born in New York of Jewish paren- 
tage; made hie flxet London appearance in the 
Ban Franoleoo Onsheetra, 1929. 

MensleB. Bt Hon. Sir Robert Ckxdoo, K.T.. C.H.. 
Q.O. (b. 1894). Australian liberal leader; Prime 
Minister, 1989-41, 1946-66. Lord Warden ot 
tbe Ginaue Forts, 1066. • 

Maveaior, Qerhaidns (1612-94). the^fnhUh geo- 
mphtt who invented a celestial and a terres- 
trial globe, by which be Introduced his flunons 
* ‘m. In which merldiane and parallels ot 

caeom each other at right angles, both 
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being indicated by straight lines. This greatlr 
simplified navigation. 

Meredith. George. O.M. (1828-1009). novelist and 
poet. ** the Grand old Man of English letters.** 
His works are rich in imagery, poetry, wit. and 
characterisation, and as a delineator of woman- 
hood he is unsurpassed. Among his great 
novels are Ordeal of Richard Feverd, £van 
EarringUm, Bhoda Fleming, The MSgoiet, Diana 
of the Oroaneave, and The Amazing MarHage, 
Mesmer. JMedrich Anton (1788-1816). was a 
Oerman doctor who founded the system of 
mesmerism or animal magnetism. 
KesteoviCtlvan (1888-1002). a Dalmatian sculptor, 
recognised as one of the leading European 
sculptors of bit day. The Tate Gallery and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum have examples of 
his work. ' 

Metastasio, Pietro (1608-1782). tho| celebrated 
Italian librettist who provided texts for such 
eomfM)8era as Gluck. Handel. Haydn, and 
Morart. He lived in Vienna as court poet and 
his real name was Pietro Bonaventura Trapassi. 
Metchnikov. Ilya (1846-1010). an eminent Russian 
biologist; Kobel Prise for Medicine. 1008. 
Meyerbeer. Giacomo <1701-1864). was bora in 
Germany, but spent most of his iiib in Paris, 
where be produced all his great operas, which 
include Robert le Diable, Lea Huouinota, and 
EAfrieaine. 

Meynell, Alice (1849-1022). English poet and 
essayist, wife of Wilfred Meynell (1862-1048). 
editor of the Cathoiic paper Merry England, 
Michelangelo (Miohelagniolo Buonarroti) (1475- 
1664). the renowned Italian painter, sculptor, 
architect and poet, whose genius was such a 
power in beautifying the churches of Rome and 
Florence. Was the last and in some respects 
the greatest of the Italian sculptors; while his 
large paintings, particularly 2'he Last Judo- 
merU, in the Sistine Cliapel. are no less famous. 
Michelet. Jules (1708-1874). a noted French 
historian and author. 

Michelson. Albert Abraham (1862-1031). American 
physicist, bora in Poland. Designer of an inter- 
ferometer for ‘estimating the diameters of stars. 
Collaborated with E. W. Morley in the Michelaon* 
Morlev experiment to measure the velocity of 
the earth through the ** ether '* which led to the 
conclusion that the ether is non-existent, a find- 
ing which had great value for Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. The first American scientist to 
win the Nobel prise for Physics. 1007. in which 
year he was also awarded the Copley Medal. 
Micklewicz, Adam (1708-1865). greatest Polish 
poet and revolutionary. Clhief works The 
Anceatora, Pan Tadeuat, 

MUl. John Stuart (1806-78). achieved bUdi repu- 
tation by his numerous works on philosophical 
questions. He was an ardent liberal and 
leader of the utilitarian school of philoeophy. 
Radical MJi*. for Westminster. 1865-68. died in 
Avignon. His chief works are Prindjdea of 
FdliHcal Economy, Syatem of Logie, On lAberty. 
MUiate, Sir John Everett. Bt.. P.RA. (1820-06). 
was at one time the most prominent of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, but soon cast himself 
free fhim their mannerisms, and began the pro- 
duction of a long series of fsmous pictures. 
Among his numerous works we have room to 
mention only The Eve of 8t, Agnes, Autumn 
Leaves, The Order of Releaae, Effle Deana, OhiU 
. Odober, and BubUea. 

Millet. Jean Francois (1814-75). one of the greatest 
of French painters of pastoral sabjects; his 
celebrated work The Angdua is universally 
. known by its numerous reproductions. 

MOlikiui, Robert Andrews (186&-1063). American 
physicist who is world famous for his researches 
on electrons, and for discovering the cosmic 
rays. PioUBssor of Physics at C2iicago Uni- 
versity 1010-21. and Director of the Nonnan 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics at Pasadena. 
CaUfornia 1921-45. Awarded Nobel Prise for 
Physics. 1028. 

ttUne. Alan Alexander (1882-1066). English humor- 
ist. poet, and playwright who wrote much 
^dellghtfm verse and stories for chlldreoL 
Milner. Allred. Visoonot (1864-1926). Imperiai 
statesman, who served in, South Africa from 
1807 to 1005 and bad great Influence on the 
htatory of that oountry. Was Secretary for 
War in 1018 and for the OolonieB. 1010-21. 


MUtiades (d. 480 B.a). one of the leaden of the 
Athenian army against the Persians at Marathon. 

Milton. John (1608-74). England’s greatest epio 
pp^. whose Paradiae Loai is the greatest poem 
of the kind in the language. The best known of 
his other poems are probably the Ode on the 
Momvng ofChndfa NaHviiy, EAUegro, It 
P^eroso. Lyeidae, and the sonnet On his 
Bhndneaa, In 1662 he became totally blind, 
and at his death was buried in St. GUee’sCSiurcb. 
Oripplegate. London, a monument being erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Minot. George Richards. M.D. (1886-1060). an emi- 
nent American doctor who became Prof, of Medi- 
cine at Harvard in 1928. and famous for his re- 
searches in the pathology of the blood, and fmr 
his discovery of the curative properties of liver 
in pernicious ansemia. Shared the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine. 1084. 

fiUrabean. Gabriel, Comte de (1740-91). one of tbe 
prominent figures of the Freueb Revolution, 
and a famous orator. 

Mistral. Fr4d4rio (1830-1014). French poet 
who spent his whole life In Provence and 
wrote m^ny works of great lyrical beanty. 
founded the F41ibrige society {q.v. Gen. 
Inf.); completed Lou Trevor dcHi FdiMge in 
1886. a Provencal dictionary and encyclop»dia 
of Provence. Nol)el Literary Prize. 1904. 

BUthridotes (circa 182-68 b.g.). wee King of Pontns 
from 120-63 B.O.. and showed great capacity 
ss a commander conquering a great part 
Asia Minor and Greece. 

Modigliani. Amedeo (1884-1020). Italian painter, 
b. Livorno, whose portraits and figure studies 
show a highly tedividual style. He spent most 
of bis short lUp in Paris which was one of 
poverty. Illness, and dlRillusionment. 

Mottat. James (1870-1044). Scottish divine who 
translated the Bible Into modem English. 

Mohammed (670-632). tbe founder of Islam, the 
religion of the Moelems. fled from Mecca to 
Medina tn 622. from which date the Moham- 
medan era opens. By his constant preaching 
and proclaiming of the one and only Deity Allah 
he gathered round him a small and loyal, hard, 
fighting band of followers and was able to return 
to Mecca eight yean later, an acknowledged 
conqueror. The Sacred Book of Islam, the 
Koran — ^though presented by him as an original 
revelation from the Angel Gabriel— may in the 
main be traced to Biblical and Rabbinical 
sources. (See Islam. Seottou J.) 

MotselwttsCh, Benno, C.B.E. (1800-1063). Russian- 
bora, naturalised British pianist, especially well 
known for his rendering of the works of tbs 
Romantics. 

Holitee (Jeon BapUste Poquelin) (1622-73). the 
neatest of French comic dramatists, who. from 
being a poor strolling player, became the leading 
dramatist of his Ume. His greatest comedies 
were Le Tartuffe, Le Miaanthrope, Le Malade 
imaginaire and Le MMedn medgri UA, 

Molotov, Vyaobedav Mlkhallovitcb (Skryabin) (b. 
1800). Russian diplomat: snoceeded Utvinov as 
CommiSBar for Foreign Affairs. 1030-^0. Chief 
representative of the Soviet Union at numeroue 
po^war oonferenoeB. Expelled from Oommu- 
nist l^rty. 1964. 

Mottke. Flw-Blardial Count Hehnulih von (1800- 
01), was tespoDBible for tbe PruBslan strategy In 
the Danish, Austrian, and Ftanoo-PrusBiaa wan. 
in all of which he was outatandlngly saooearfhL 

Mood, Ludwig. Ph.D.. F.B.B. (1880-1000). German 
chemist who in 1867 settled In England as an 
manufacturer a nd in partTiarihip with 
John Brunner sucoeesfully manufactured soda 
by tbe Solvay process. 

Monet, Claude (1840-1926). the most representa- 
tive of the French Impressionists. Exhibited In 
1874 his landscape Impreadcn 8bleU levani, from 
whicb the word Impreaaioniem was derh»d. 

Momier-Wllllaiiis, Sir Mc^er, K.C.I.E.. lLJ>., 
Ph.D. (1810-00). a great Sanskrit scholar who 
laboured with distinction in bringing westward 
the wisdom of the Orient. 

Monk, George, 1st Duke ol Albemarle (1608-60). 
served with disUnotton as general and admiial. 
particularly in the Anglo-Dutch wan. and in 
1660 effected the Restoration of Gbavlee 11. 

Monroe. James (1768-1881). Fifth Piesideiit of 
toe U B. Was appointed Ooveiiior of Virginia 
in 1700. and In 1808 went to Fiance and canied 
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throiiffh the purchase of Louisiana. Best known asalnst the Spaniards, capturing and plundering 
as the author of the Monroe Doctrine, which Panama in 1671. Knighted by Charles 11. and 
he outlined in his Presidential message of 1823. made Deputy-governor of Jamaica. 

Montagu, Lady Blaiy Wortl^ (1689>1762). the Morgan, John Plerpont (1837-1918). one of the 
greatest of English woman letter writers. The great dnancters of his time who built the family 
three volumes of her Complete Letters were puli- fortunes into a vast industrial empire, 
llshed in 1965-47. See also P16(l). Moriand, George (1763-1804). a painter of BngUdi 

Montaigne, Michel de (1633-92), a French essayist rural life, 
of world-wide celebrity, who may be regarded as Morley, John, Viscount, O.M. (1838-1923) Liberal 
the inventor of the essay form, and had a great statesman and author, served as Secretary for 
influence on English writers. Ireland in 1886 and 1892-95. and for India. 1 905- 

Montcalm, Genera? Louis Joseph, Marguisde (1712- 10. Biographer of Gladstone, Voltaire, llous- 

59). commander of French Army against British seau, Burke. Walpole, Cornwell, and Gobden. 

In Canada in final struggle for possession. De- Morley. Thomas ie. 1557-1003). English Elizabe- 
feated by Wolfe in 1759 and mortally wounded. than composer of madrigals, noted also for his 

Montesquieu. Charles Louis de Seoondat, Baron de settings of some of Shakespeare's songs. He 

La BrMe et de (1689-1755), French philosopher was a pupil of Byrd, orgaiflst of St. Paul's 

and author. His works include Les Lettres Cathedral, and wrote an important theoretical 

Persanes, a witty satire on contemporary life. work Plaine and Easie Introduction to PraeticaU 

and I/Esprit des Lois, setting out his ideas on Music (1597). 

politics and law. Greatly admired England and Moms, William (1834-90), poet and craftsman, 
her constitution, which he misunderstood, and His hatred of 19th-oent. ugliness, his belief in 

his influence on the authors of the American con- human equality, and in freedom and happiness 

stltution consequently led to the Impractical for all. conspired to make him a socialist, and 

separation of the executive (the President) from he accomplished mudh for the improvement of 

the law-making power (Congress). domestic decoration. He was a popular lec- 

Montessorl, Maria (1869-1062), educationist. turer. founded the Socialist League and the 

whose methods for infant teaching have wide Kelmscott Press. 

recognition. See J14( 2). Morrison of Lambeth, Herbert Stanley, Baron, P.C. 

Monteverdi. Claudio (1567-1043), an Italian com- C,H. (1888-1965). entered Parliament as Labour 

poser of importance by reason of his pioneer M.P. for B. Hackney in 1028. Leader of the 

work in the operatic form. His most important L.C.C. 1033-40. Dep. Prime Min. and Leader 

dramatic work was Orfso ( 1 608). Sec Section E. of the House of Commons in the Ijabour admini- 

Montermma H. (1406-1520) was Emperor of stration, 1045-51. Life peerage conferred, 1959. 

Mexico when Cortes invaded that country, and Morse. Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872). an 
the last Astec ruler of Mexico. American artist and designer, who became the 

Montlort, Simon de, Earl of Leloester (1206-65), inventor of the Morse system of electric tele- 

was a powerful baron, with liberal views, and a graphs, and of the Morse code of signals, 

hatred of kingly tyranny. It was his bold Moseley, Henry Gw 3 m*Jeffreys (1887-1915). lec- 
action that forced Henry III., his brother-in- turer in physics under Rutherford at Manchester 

law, to grant the first English Parliament. He Unlv., 1910-12. Made great contributions to 

met his death at the Battle of Evesham. the theory of the structure of the atom. Killed 

Montgolfier. Joseph Michel (1740-1810) and Jac- at Gallipoli, 
ques Etienne (1745-1799). two French brothers Mountbatten of Burma, Ist Earl, Admiral o! the 
who Invented the first practical balloon. Fleet, P.C.. K.G.. G.C.B., Q.C.V.O., D.8.O. (b. 

Montgomery, Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G.. 1900), naval officer and statesman. Chief of 

G.C.B., D.S.O. (b. 1887), rose to military fame as Combined Operations, 1942-43; Supreme 

Commander of the 8th Army In the North Allied Commdr. B.E. Asia. 1943-46: Viceroy of 

African and Italian campaigns. 1942-44. C.- India. Mar.-Aug. 1947 and first Gov. Oen. of 

in-C. British Forces in France and Germany Dominion of India, Aug. 1947-June 1948. Be- 

1944-46; C.I.G.S., 1946-48. Permanent Mill- suming his naval career In 1948 he has served 

tary Chairman of the Western Union Defence successively as Flag omcer Gommanding the 1st 

Committee. 1948-51; Deputy Supreme Allied Cruiser Squadron. Mediterranean. Fourth Sea 

Commander Europe (NATO). 1951-58. Retired Lord. C.-in-C. Mediterranean. C.-in-C. Allied 

1958, His Memoirs were published in 1958. Forces. Mediterranean, and First Sea Lord and 

Montrose, James Graham, Mwquess o! (1612-50). Chief of Naval Staff. 1055-59. Chief of the 

brave and inspiring Scottish general who raised Defence Staff. 1059-65. 
the Highland Clansmen for Charles 1. and again Mountevaus, Admiral Lord, K.C.B., D.S.O. (1881- 
for Charles II. His lyric poetry included My 1057). ** Evans of the Broke," British sailor and 
dear and only love. explorer. Author of Souffi with Scott. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-09). the American Mocart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-01). The 
revivalist preacher, associated for many yean in composer who bean this immortal name is 

mission work on both sides of the Atlantic with universally acknowledged as the world's greatest 

Ira D.Sankey, the*' American Singing Pilgrim." musical genius. He was bom at Salzburg, 

Moots, George (1852-1933), a well-known Irish began his musical career at the age of four, 

novelist: author of Conf«s«4<m0o/ a Young Man, toured the European courts as an infant pro- 

Esther Waters, Evelyn Innes, etc. digy. left the service of the Archbishop of Salz- 

Moore, Henry, O.M.. C.H. (b. 1898), greatest living burg in bis twenty-sixth year to live in Vienna, 
sculptor In semi-abstract style, son of a York- where his friendship with Haydn began and 

shire coalminer. Examples of his work are to be where his greatest music was written. Mozart's 

seen in the Tate Gallery. St. Matthew's Church, ~^ius lies in the effortless outpouring of all 

Northampton, the Unesco Building in Paris, and forms of music. In the ever-flowing melodies, in 

on an outside site opposite the House of Ixnds. the consistent beauty and symmetry of his 

Moots, Sir John (1761-1809), British general, who compositions, and in the exactness of his 

trained the infantry for the Spanish Peninsular method. Among the loveliest and grandesb 

campaigns and conducted a brilliant retreat to works in instrumental music are his three great 
Coronna. where he was mortally wounded after symphonies in E flat, in O minor, and in C 

defeating the French under Soult. (called the " Jupiter "). all written In six weeks 

Moors, Thomas (1779-1852). Ireland's greatest in 1788. Throe of the greatest operas in musical 

poet, the author of Iris/i Melodies, LaUa Bookh, history are his Marriage of Figaro (1786), Don 

The Epicurean, and many other works. He Qiovanni (1787). and The Magic Flute (1791). 

enjoyed I mme nse popularity both in England His last composition, written under the shadow 

and Ireland. Friend and biographer of Byron. of death, was the Requiem Mass, a work of 

More, flUr Thomas (1478-1586). succeeded Wolsey t^c beauty. See Section fE. 

■e Lord Chancellor under Henry VIII., but fell Mfliler, Ferdinand von, Baron (1826-^6). German 
into dismoe by refusing to take the oath of botanist and explorer. Director of the Botani- 

%mremaey, and was ultimately executed. His cal Gardens aa Melbourne. 1857-78. lutro- 

tmpia (see JdS) is one of the world's most noted duoed the eucalyptus into the south of Europe 

bO(» Osaonised in 1936 aloiig with John and other regions, and took leading port In 

Fisher, Blshcm of Boebeeter, who wae similadAy promotlxur Australian exploration. 

^yoartyied by aaiaj VIII. Mumford, Uwis (b. 1895), American aociariflA< 

MeiBSB, Star Henry (e. 1686-68), Weldi buccaneer of tortan and authority on town planning and 

ggieatikffiasiddadte: operated in the Caribbean urban oulture. His works induds the trilogy 
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Teehniwes and Civilization (1934). The CvUure 
of Cities (1988). 2%e Condition of Man (1944). 
and I’he Myth of the Machine (1967). 

Mnnkacsy. SUcbaal von (1844-1900), a odebmted 
Hungarian irainter of historical subjects. 

Hunnlnin, Sir Alfred James, K.C.V.O. (1878- 
1060). British painter whose country scenes and 
pictures of horses have gained him world-wide 
fame. P.B.A.. 1944-49. 

Murdock, William (1764-1839). engineer and in- 
ventor, first to make practical use of cool gas as 
an illuminating agent. 

Murillo. Bartoiomd Bsteban (1617-82). one of the 
greatest Spanish painters. His chi^ works are 
altar-pieces and religious subjects. 

Murray, (Georse) Gilbert (Aime). O.M.. I).LItt.. 
D.C.L.. IX.H. (1866-1057). dasdoal s^oIm 
and humanist whose verse trandationa of 
Euripidcis are known throughout the world. 
Became Professor of Greek at Glasgow at early 
age of 23: Beglus Professor of Greek at Oxford. 
1908-36. 

Mussolini, Benito (1883-1046). Fascist dictator of 
Italy, 1022-43. From 1935 an aggressive 
foreign policy In Abyssinia. Spain, etc., was at 
first successful, and in June 1040. he entered the 
second world war on the side of Germany. The 
defeat of Italian arms In North Africa and the 
Invasion of Sicily caused the collapse of his 
Government, but he was rescued from imprison- 
ment by parachutists. Executed two years 
later by partisans. 

Mussorgsky, Modest Petrovicb (1830-81). Busslan 
composer whose masterpiece is the opera Boris 
Ooilunov after the play by Pushkin, ills piano 
suite Bictures at an Exhibition was orchestrated 
by Eavel. See Section E. 
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Nansen, Frldtjot G.C.V.O., D.Sc., F.R.a.S. (1861- 
1030). the Norwegian explorer who. after two 
or three expeditions across Greenland, in 1803 
started out on his famous North Polar expedi- 
tion when he reached the highest latitude until 
then attained — 86* 14' — a feat later eclipsed by 
the Duke of the Abruzzl and by Peary, as well as 
by airship or aeroplane. Ue published a fascin- 
ating narrative of his exploration under the title 
of Farthest North. Active in Russian famine re- 
lief, 1921. Awarded Noliel Prize for Peace. 1022, 

Napier, John (1550-1617). mathematician, who 
made important contribution to the advance of 
astronomy and other branches of science by 
his invention of logarithms (published 1614). 

Napoleon L (Bonaparte) (1760-1821) was bom at 
Ajaccio in Corsica. Sent to France to receive 
a military education and was a captain at the 
age of twenty. In 1794 served in Italy with 
such distinction that be won a generalship, and 
next year was appointed Commander-in-<^ief. 
A series of most brilliant successes followed. 
He defeated the Austrian forces in 1707. 
conducted an expedition to Syria and Egypt 
in 1708. returned in 1700 to find himself the 
most poimlar man in France, and in November 
of that year he proclaimed himself First Consol. 
In 1800 he was again in Italy and once more 
victorious, in 1804 he was made Emperor, 
and the following year was in the field against 
England. Russia, and Aodtrla, achieving a 
splendid series of victories at Austerlits and 
elaewhere, and practically became Dictator of 
Europe, distributing kingships amongst his 
brothers in the most profose manner, Joseph 
becoming King of Naples, Louis King of 
Holland, and Jerome King of Westphalia. His 
invasion of Russia was disastrous, the Peninsular 
War went against him, and In 1814 the Alliee 
entered Paris and forced him to abdicate. He 
WM sent to Elba, bnt made his escaM in the 
following year, gathered bis old army about him 
and went forth to meet the English and Prussian 
armies. He was finally defeated at Waterloo on 
18 June 1815, and held in captivity on the lonely 
island of St. Helena, where he died. His re- 
mains were removed to Paris in 1840, and rest 
in a' magnificent tomb. Recent evidence sug- 
gests that he may have been mnideied by 

„ aieenio poisoning. 

Napoleon u. (1811-32) was the ton of Napoleon I. 

E (77tbEd.) 


and Maria Looisa. Was bom in Paris and 
proclaimed King of Rome, but died of consump- 
tion when only twenty-one. being known at the 
. time of his demise as the Duke of Keidistadt. 
NaMleon IQ. (1808-73) was the son of Louis 
^napsrte. King of Holland, and of Hortense. 
daughter of the Empieas Joeephlne. After 
imsucoeaefoi attempts to secure the French 
throne and years of imprisonment be took 
advantage of the revolution of 1848 to return 
to France and. following the famous coup d‘4UU 
of Decemb^ 2, 1861. emerged as master of 
France and was proclaimed Emperor the follow- 
ing year. Married Eug4nle de Montijo In 1863. 
Dictatorial and discredited at home, nnsnooessfiil 
in his foreign adventures, bis surrender at Sedan 
in the Franoo-Pruasian war of 1870 brought ruin 
to the Second Empire, and France once again 
became a republic. Louis Napoleon took refuge 
in England and died at Chlslehuist in Kent. 
Nash, John (1752-1835). architect. Planned 
Regent Street, laid out Regent’s Park, enlarged 
Buckingham Palace, and designed Marble 
Arch and the Brighton Pavilion. 

NasL Paul (1880-1046), distinguished English 
painter and designer. Official war artist in both 
world wars. Best known pictures The Menin 
Road of 1018 and Totes Meer of 1941. 

Nash, Rt Hon. Walter (b. 1882). New Zealand 
Labour politician: Prime Min.. 1957-60. Re- 
signed p^y leadership 1963. 

Nasmyth, James (1808-00). the inventor of the 
Bte.ain-hammcr. which became indispensable in 
all large iron and engineering works. 

Nasser, Gamal Abdal (b. 1018), first President of 
the first Egyptian Republic and influential 
leader of the Arab world. Fought in Palestine 
War of 1048-40 and organised the military coup 
of July 23, 1052, which brought the abdication 
of lUngFarouk. The most Important events of 
his presiaency have been the nationalisation of 
the Suez Ganal, the building, with Russian help 
and finance, of the Aswan High Dam. and the 
Middle East war of June 1067. 

Needham. Joseph, M.A.. ini.D.. Sc.D., F.R.S. (b. 
1000). British biochemist, historian of science, 
orientalist: Fellow of GonvlUe and Calus. 
Gambridge, 1924-. Author of the great 
historical wotkscience and Civilisation in China. 
Nebm, Pandit Jawaharlal (1880-1964). Indian 
statesman and one of the world’s great leaders; 
Prime Min. and Min. of Foreign AfTalrs, 1947-64. 
Educated at Harrow and Cambridge where he 
studied science and law. A leading member of 
the Congress Party for many years, during which 
he was frequently imprisoned for his political 
activities. Plasred distinguished part in the 
final negotiations for the Independence of India. 
Under his enlightened leadership India made 
dramatic technical, induBtrial, and social ad- 
vances. See also Section C, Part L 
Nelson. Horatio, Viseonnt, R.aB. (1758-1806). ths 
great English naval commander: son of a 
Norfolk clergyman. Went to sea at twelve 
yean of age. and was post-captain at twenty- 
one. In 1703 he was captain of the Agamemnon 
and proved his capacity and daring sffainst the 
French. He lost his right eye at the siege of 
Oalvi in 1794, and his right arm at the siege of 
Santa Cruz in 1797. In 1798 be achieved a 
great victory over the French in Aboukir Bay. 
in recognition of which he was created a Baron 
and granted a pension of £2,000 a yeaj. Vic- 
torious at Copenhagen in 1801. he was promoted 
to the rank of Viscount. In 1805 the French 
fleet was destroyed at Tiafhlgar and Nelson was 
killed. Buried in Bt. Paul's CathedraL 
Nenni* Pietro (b. 1883), Italian politician and Seoie- 
tary-Oeneral of the Italian Socialist Party since 
1944. Minister of Foreign Affairs. 1946-47. 
Nemst, Walther Hermann (1864-1941). German 
scientist who established the thM law of 
thermodynamioe. Nob^l Prizeman. 1920. 

Nero, Caandius Cmbt (a.d. 87-68), the Roman Em- 
peror whose reign of fourteen yean was rendered 
InfamooB by his cruelty and UcentiouBness. 
Newoomen, Ttaomas (1663-1729), wee one of the 
first to pttt a steam-englDe Into pncjtloel cp^ 
tioo, and in 1705 patented his invention, wUoh 
wae the pumpiiur'eni^ used in Oomisb mineB 
until the adoption of Watt's engine. 

Newman, Bmest ( 1868 - 1959 ). English mnMo criUo 

soooesslTeir of 2^ Manmester Guardian. The 
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BiinMiiitihani P<ut, Tl» Observer, and of The 
Stmdav Timet, 1920-68. Outstandlmc amons 
hJs nnmerouB writings is the Life of Hiehard 
Wagner, 

Sewman. J6hn Henry, Cardinal (1801-M). Edn- 
Gated at Oxford, he was incumbent of Bt. Mary’s 
there from 1828 to 1848, taking an aotive part in 
the religious discussions of the time, gradually 
showing a tendency to adopt Homan Catbouc 
▼lews, and ulthnately allying himself with the 
Romanists, resigning his hying and settling at 
Bdgbaston. Birmingham, as the head of a com* 
munity of the Order of Bt. PhiUp NotL In his 
Apologia pro VUa Sva he described the develop- 
ment of his religious thought. The hymn Lead, 
kinMv Light, and the Dream of Gerontiua were 
written by him. 

Newton. Sir Isaac. F.B.S. (1042-1727). generaDy 
acknowledged as the world's greatest man of 
Bdence. Achieved immortal fame for his work 
on the nature of white light, the calculus and 
gravitation Greatest published work, the 
Frineipia, was produced in 1087. revolutionising 
the sdentillo thought of his time. Was 
Member of Parliament for CSambridge in 1088. 
Master of the Mint in 1009, and President of the 
Royal Bociety from 1703 till his death. Honoured 
with knighthood in 1706. 

Ney. Marshal Michel (1769-1816). was one of 
Napoleon’s most noteworthy generals. 

Nicholas IL. Ex-Osar of Russia (1808-1918). son 
of the Emperor Alexander UI. Came to the 
throne in 1894, and had a reign full of trouble, 
being unable to handle the difficulties by which 
he was beset. He avowed full harmony with 
the British and French in the war which opened 
in 1914, but the acts of the Empress and Court 
belied these pretensions, and a Revolution 
resulted in March. 1917. which overthrew the 
Romanoffa. Nicholas was detained a prisoner 
together with the Csarina and his children: all 
were probably shot on July 16. 1918. 

Nicholas. St. Bishop of Myra and patron saint of 
Russia, flourished in the 4th century, and is 
popularly associated with Christmas under the 
corrupted name of Santa Chios. 

Nicholson, Sir William (1872-1949). Englhih pain- 
ter, well known for his portraits, engravings and 
woodcuts as well as for his illustrations in the 
Almanack of Twdoe 8porit (with Kipling) and 
London Types (with Henley). His son, Ben 
Nicholson (b. 1894). also an artist, is noted for 
his abstract paintings. 

Nioolson. Hon. Sir Harold, K.C.y.O., CM.Q. (b. 
1886). author and critic, whose books include 
The Congress of Vienna (1946), Eing George F«r 
Hit Life and Reign (1952), The Evolution of 
DiplomaAio Method (1964), Good Behaviour 
(1956). Married the Hon. Victoria Saokvllle- 
West (1892-1964), the novelist and poet. 

Niemdlier. Martin (b. 1892), Qennan religious 
leader. A pastor in the Evangelical (Protestant) 
Church. Actively opposed the Nasifleatioo of 
the German Church and was incarcerated in a 
concentration camp throughout the second 
world war. 

Nletsscihe. Friedrihh Wilhelm (1844-1900), German 
philosopher, in his younger years greatly 
influenced by the work of Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer. His ** superman** philosophy is elo- 
qwtly expressed in his many writings. i.e.. 
Thus tpoike Zaraihuetra, Beyond Good and Evil, 

The Witt to Power. 

NighMbgale. Florence, O.M. (1820-1010), English 
nurse and pioneer of hospital reform whose 
g^us for administration was shown during the 
Crimean War. when she organiaed in face of 
considerabte official opporition a nursing 
•ervloe to rrileve the sufferings of the British 
acfldierB who called her **The Lady with the 
Lamp.** Her system was adopted and de- 
velop in aH parts of the world, and she was 
h^ured with a testtmonial of £60,000. which 
ribe applied to the founding of the Nightingale 
ITraiiiing School for Nurses, attached to 8t. 
Ihomars Hospital, London. 

NiiDriw. Vaslav (1892-1960), Russian dancer, 
was one of the fiunous compear of dancers, 
wmh Included Pavlova. SUmavina and Fokine. 
brouidit by IHaghllsv to Paris and London lust 
before the War of £914-18. and was in some re- 
t the sfost remarkable of them alL His 
‘ In sudi Ballete as Lee 
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Spectre de la Rose and Aprit-Midi 

tf’un Faune won him the supreme place among 
male dancers. 

Nikisoh. Arthur (1855-1922). famous Hungarian 
conductor, who appeared as a prodigy pianist 
at the age of eight, became chief conductor at 
the Leipzig Opera. 1879. conducted the Bym- 
phony Orchestra at Boston. 1889-98, after- 
wards paymg visltB to all the important cities 
of Europe. 

Nlrnltz. Admiral of the Fleet Chester William 1885- 
1966). commanded the American fleet in the 
Paciflo. 1941-45, together with army and marine 
forces. Chief of Naval Operations. 1945-47. 

Nkrnmah. Kwame (b. 1909). African leader whose 
country (Gold Coast) acldeved Independence 
in 1957, and in 1960 became the Republic of 
Ghana. Prime Min. (1957) and Pres. (1960). 
Deposed (1966) by military coup while absent 
in Far East. 

Nobel. Dr. Alfred Bernhard (1883-96). the in- 
ventor of dynamite, was a Swedish engineer 
and chemist who amassed a forge fortune from 
the manufacture of explosives, a great portion 
of which at his death in 1896 he set apart as 
a fund for annual prizes to such persons as 
during each year shall have contributed most 
materially to the benefit of mankind. See list 
of Nobel Prizemen, Section L. 

Northdifle. Ist Viscount, Alfred Ciharles WlUlam 
Barmsworth (1865-1922), British Joumaliat and 
newspaper proprietor, b. near Dublin. He 
began Anewers in 1888 with his brother Harold, 
later Lord Rothermere. In 1894 they briught 
the Evening News, and In 1896 the Daily Mail, 
In 1908 Northcliffe trx)k over The Times. 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke of (1502-58), 
an expert intriguer who dominated the Govern- 
ment of Edward VI. from 1549 onwards and at- 
tempted to maintain his influence when the king 
died by proclaimingas Queen hlsdaughter-in-law. 
Lady Jane Grey, but failed and was executed. 

Nostradamus or Michel de Notre Dame (1508-66). 
French astrologer who acquired great distinction 
by bis labours during the plague. Publ. In 
1555 OentuTies, a bouk of rhymed prophecleB. 
the fulfilment of some of which greatly added 
to his reputation. Centuries was condemned 
by the papal court of 1781. 

Novalls, the pseudonym of Baron Friedrich von 
Bardenberg (1772-1801). German poet and 
novelist, representative of German roxnanticiBin. 
His chief work was the novel Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, unfinished at his death. 

Nuffield. 1st Viscount, William Richard Morris. 
G.B.E.. C.H. (1877-1068), indOBtrlallst and phU- 
anthropist and until he retired in 1052 Chairman 
of Morris Motors. Ltd. Established the Nuffield 
Foundation, endowing it with £10 million, and 
provided large sums for the advancement of 
medicine in the Cnlverslty of Oxford. 

Numa Pompillus, legendary king of Rome, to whom 
is ascribed Roman ceremonial law. 

Nyerere, Jniins (b. 1022), African statesman: 
President of the United Republic of Tanzania. 
1964-. An autobiographical account of his life 
is given in Lady Listowel’s The Making of 
Tanganyika (1066). 


Oakssy, Oeoflrey Lawrence. Ist Baron, F.C., Q.C.. 
D.B.O. (b. 1880), presided over the International 
Military Tribonal which tried the major war 
criminals at Nuremberg, 1045-46. A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary since 1047. 

Oates, Captain Lawrence Edward Oraoe (1880- 
1912), a British explorer vriio. having seen active 
service in the Bouth African War. Joined Capt. 
Bcott's Antarctic Expedition in 1010. He was 
one of the sledge party who accompanied Bcott 
In his final dash for the Bouth Pole. On return- 
ing, the party became stormbound, and on 
March 17, 1012, Oates, crippled by frost-bite, 
went out in the biissard to die rattier than be 
a burden to his starving comrades,. Described 
in Boott*e diary as a very gallant gehtteman. 

Oates, Titus (1640-1705). a notontons informer 
agataiBt RoiiMn CathoUcs in reign of CSiarleirn; 

O’Casey, Seen (1888-1064), Irish dramatist of re- 
markable powers whose plays inblade Juno and 
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ihe Pavoock, The Silver Tauie, Bed Botee fat 
Me, and Oak Leaves and Lavender, 

Ooeam (Ockham), William of (e. 1270-1849), Ens- 
liah scholar and philosopher and one of the most 
interestins, independent and original thinkers of 
all time. He belonged to the Order of Fran- 
cfscans. violently opposed the temporal power 
of the Pope, espoused the cause of nominalism 
and laid the foundations of modem theoricB of 
government and theological soepticisnL (See 
Occam’s Raaor, flectloD J.) 

O’ConneU. Danihl (1775-1847), the Irish ** Libera- 
tor.'* as he was called, was a famous orator and 
i^tfclan and a highly suooessfhl barrister. In 
Parliament he advocated the cause of Ireland 
with courage and audacity. 

O’Connor, Featgns (1790-1855). was an Irish 
lawyer who became the most influential flgure 
in the CSiartlat movement. 

O’Connor, Rt Hon. Thomas Power (1848-1929). 
sat in Parliament from 1H80 until 1929. being 
for many years father of the house, and was <ine 
of the most successful Journalists and editors of 
his time. He founded several publications in- 
cluding the Star. 

Oersted, Hans Christian (1777-1851). the Danish 
physicist and chemist, whose discoveries in 
electrical research did much to help forward 
the Invention of the electric telegraph. 

Ofia was King of Mercia from circa 757 to 798. and 
had a war-like career; he built an embankment 
from the Dee to the Wye. 100 miles long, which 
was called Oflfa's Dyke. He imposed " Peter's 
Pence " as a gift to the Pope for absolution. 

Offenbach, Jaoaues (1819-80). French corapoaer. 
bom of a Jewish family at Cologne. Was the 
composer of many light operas, including the 
posthumous Lee OorUea d‘ Hoffmann ( Tales of 
Hoffmann), the most popular of all bis works. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), was the dis- 
coverer of a law of electric current now known 
universally as Ohm's law. He was a native of 
Bavaria, professor at Munich from 1852. and 
gained much fame as a physicist and mathema- 
tician. 

Olivier, Sir Laurence Kerr (b. 1907), British actor 
and director whose performances in Bhakes- 
pearean and other roles have brought wide 
acclaim. He has also produced, directed, and 
played in many Aims. Including Henry V., 
Hamlet, and Itichard HI. Director of the 
National Theatre. 

Oman, Sir Charles (William Chadwick), K.B.E. 
(188()-1946). English historian who was Chichele 
Professor of Modem History at Oxford, 1905-46 
and M.P. for the University from 1919 to 1985. 
His works include a popubur History of Greece, 
A Short History of England, which is a familiar 
school book, and a History of the Art of War tn 
Qte Middle Ages. 

Omar Khayydm (c. 1050-1128). Persian poet and 
mathematician, called Khayy&m (tent-maker) 
because of his father's occupation. His fame 
as a scientist has been eclipsed by his Rubaiyat, 
made known to English readers by Edward Fitx- 
Qerald in 1859. 

O’Nefl], Eugene Gladstone (1888-1958). an Ameri- 
can playwright who. after spending his adven- 
tiiTOus youth in such activities as sailing, guld- 
pruspecting, and Journalism, flrst won sutxjess in 
1914 with the one-act- play. Thirst, His later 
plays include Anna Ch*iMtie, Strange Interlude, 
Mourning Becomes Eledra, The Iceman C<mdh. 
See also Section 1. 

OrclutfdsoQ, Sir William Qulller (1835-1910). an 
eminent BJL; among his best-known works 
are Napoleon I. on board B.MJS. BeiUerophon 
and Ophelia. 

Orlgen (e. 185-e. 254). Christian philosopher and 
biblical scholar, ffuned for his teaching at 
Alexandria and Gnsarea. He attempted to 
synthesise Greek philosophy and Hebrew 
scriptures so as to prove the Christian view of 
the universe was compatible with Greek thought. 
In the persecution of Decius in 250 he was Im- 

_ prisoned, tortured, and pilloried. 

Omm, Sir WUltam, K.B.E.. H.A. (1878-1981). 
British portrait-painter; many of bis celebrated 
war pictures were presented to the nation. 

Ortega y Gasset, (1883-1955), Spanish philo- 
sopher and essayist, one of the most eloquent 
men of our times. His The BevoU offhe Masses 
(1932) bioui^t him international fame. 


Orwell. George (1903-60), English satirist, author 
of Animal Farm (1946) and Nineteen Eighiy^Four 

^(1949). His real name was Erie Blair :b. in India. 

Osier, Sir WilUam, Bt, M.D.. F.B.S. (1640-1919). 
Canadian physician and medical historian: 

_ an authority on diseases of the blood and spleen. 

Oswal^ King of Northumbria from 625 to 642, 

established Christianity amongst his subjects. 

Oulda, pseudonym of Louise de la Bamde (1889- 
1908), English novelist of flamboyant person- 
ality whose many romantic storieB were very 
popular and Included Under Two Flags, A Hog 
of Flanders, and Moths. Boru at Bury St. 
Edmunds and burled at Bagnl dl Lucca in 
I'uBcany. Her fother was French. 

Otto, Nikolaus August (1832-91). German Inventor 
of the four-stroke cycle that bears hla name. 

Otto the Great (912-973), son of Henry the Fowler, 
crowned King of the Germans at Aachen in 
986 and Emperor at Borne in 968. Overawed 
the papacy, checked the barbarian invasions, 
founded the East Mark (Austria), and consider- 
ably consolidated Germany. 

Ovid (43 B.O.-A.D. 18), the fkmons Latin poet 
(Publius Ovidius Naso) whose Metamorphoses 
and Art of Love are among the best-known 
examples of Boman literature of the lighter kind. 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858). socialist and philan- 
thropist, devoted his life and fortune to the 
carrying out of bis theories, and established 
socialistic colonies in Lanarkshire. Hampshire 
and America. 


Pachmann, Vladimir de (1848-1923), Russian 
pianist, an unrivalled interpreter of the works of 
Chopin. 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan (1860-1941). achieved un- 
rivalled fame as a pianist and for half a century 
worked for the Oeedom of his native Poland. 
He represented bis country at Versailies and 
became her first J*rime Minister. 

Paganini, Niocolo (1782-1840), Italian violinist 
and composer whose playing became a legend 
and brought him much fiune and wealth. Ha 
ranks as first among virtuosi of the violhu 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). English revolutionary 
writer. l>. Thetford, Norfolk, son of a Quaker; 
emigrated to America (1774). becoming famous 
with the publication of his pamphlet Oommon 
Sense In favour of American independence. On 
retiun to England (1787) wrote The Bights of 
Man in reply to Burke's Rcfleclione on the 
Bevolvtion in France. This was extensively 
read but his attack on English institutions pro- 
cured him a trial for sedition and he fled to 
France. There he wrote The Age of Season, an 
attack on Christianity which excited great indig- 
nation in England. Betumed to America where 
he lived his last years in solitude and ill-health. 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (e. 1525-94), great 
Italian composer of unaccompanied church 
music and madrigBla. among whose works are 
the Mism Papae Marcelli and the Stabod Mater 
for 8 voices, which Is among the greatest musical 
glories of all time. See Section E. 

PaJ^ve, Sir Francis (1788-1861). English 
historian, best known for his A History of 
Normandy and England. His son, Francis 
Tomer Palgrave (1824-97). was Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, and edited the famous 
anthology. The Golden Treasury, Another son, 
William Gifford Palgrave (1826-88), was a 
diplomat and prose writer of ability. 

Pali^, Bernard {circa 1510-89), a distinguished 
French potter, who after years of struggle and 
self-denial discovered the art of producing 
white enamel, after which he became famous 
and set up a porcelain factory in Paris, which 
was patronised by Royalty. 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), the great Italian 
architect, who Introduced the style of archi- 
tecture known as Palladlan. 

Pahner, John (1742-1818)'. originator of the mail- 
coach postal service in 1784. 

Pahnenton, Henry John Temple. 8cd Vtsooont 
(1784-1865). English statesman, was long 
dominant in European aflhirs because of his 
vigorous and popular policy. He spent many 
years of his in ofiloe, serving as Tory 
S^tary for War bom 1808 tlU 1828 as 
Forelm Secretary in all the Whig cablaets 
between 1880 and 1851, and as Prime Minister 
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Id 1865 DOd ttom 1859 nnUI his death. He had 
a lofty ooDoepUQD of the etfeogth aod dattes of 
Bofland and wae the Ineeooollable fioa of 
onpmenlfm and iniiMfciftw- 

PaneiaL SU the patron saint of ohildran. wae the 
SOD of a Boman noble, was baptised in Borne In 
the reign of Diooletian. where he was put to 
death at the age of fourteen for leftndng to 
lenounoe CSirlstianity. 

Pandit, ViiNw T<akShinl (b. 1900), Gk>y. of Mahar- 
ashtra. 100&-64: Sleoted to Lok Sabha, 1964; 
Indian High Gomm. in London. 1954-61. India's 
first Ambassador to the SoTiet Union (1947-9) 
and to the United States (1949-51). the first 
woman to be elected Pres, of the U.N. General 
Assembly (1968-^). Sister of JawaharlalNShru. 

Poniaal, Sir Anthony, K.C.B. (1797-1879), an 
Italian political exile, who in 1881 was appointed 
to the Assistant Librarianship and Keepeishlp 
of the Printed Books of the British Museum. 
In 1866 he became Principal Librarian, retiring 
in 1866. The great Beading Boom was oon- 
structed from his designs. 

Pankhurst, Emmeline (1858-1928) was a pro- 
minent and Indefatigable worker for women's 
suffrage, together with her daughters Dame 
Cairistabel and Sylvia. 

Papin, Denis (1647-1714). a French mathematician 
and 8Ci..ntlst who settled in England. He 
Invented the condensing pump, and was a pion- 
eer in the development of the steam engine. 
Not being a mechanic, he made all his experi- 
ments by means of models. 

Paracelsus, PhUippus Aureolus (1493-1541), a 
fiunous Swiss mystic and alchemist. He made 
numerous important discoveries, being the first 
to employ laudvium and antimony in pharm- 
acy. The English translation of his One Hun- 
died and Fourteen Sxperimente and Ouret 
appeared in 1596. His toal name was Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim. 

Park, Mungo (1771-1806). famous British traveller 
who in 1799 published an arresting account of 
his Travele in the Interior of Afiriea, 

Parker, Rev. Joseph (188fr'1902). a popular Non- 
conformist preacher and author who built the 
City Temple, and ministered there up to the 
time of his death. 

PameU, Obaries Stewart (1846-91). the Irish 
politician, who as leader of the Nationalist Party 
made it more powerful than it had ever been 
and successfully enlisted the support of Glad- 
stone for the policy of Home Rule. Accused 
by The Times of complicity in the crimes of the 
Land League on the basis of letters forged by 
Richard Plgott, he was completely vindicated 
by a Royal Commission and awarded heavy 
damages. Was dropped from the leadership 
of his party following the O’Shea divorce 
proceedings and died soon aftersrards. 

Pam* Rear-Admiral Sir William Edward (179(H 
1865), an Arctic explorer and naval commander 
of great distinction, who undertook several 
expeditions to the Polar regions and made 
numerous important discoveries. 

Parsons, HOn. Mr Charles Algernon. O.M.. S:.C.B., 
F.B.S. (1864-1981). was head of the dectrical 
and engineering works of C. A. Parsons and Co., 
and of the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine 
Co., Ltd., Newcastto-on-Tyne, and inventor of 
the steam turbine which has effected a remark- 
able improvement In the propulsion of war and 
mercantile vessels. 

Partridge, Star Bernard (1861-1945). began lifb as a 
stained glass designer, afterwards worked at 
book illustrations, and for a time was on the 
stage. Joined Ptmch staff 1891, and for many 
years was its principal cartoonist. 

Pascal, Blaise (1628-62), cdebrated French mathe- 
matical genius and religious philosopher whose 
Provincial Letters are one of the world’s literary 
masterpieces. At the age of nineteen he inven- 
ted an ingenious adding machine and was the first 
to demonstrate the barometric effects of altitude. 

Pasteroak, Boris LsoiiidoviCh (1890-1960), Bus- 
gfam poet and writer. Translations of his 
great novel Dr. Zhivago appeared in 1958, 
tbough It was forbidden in the Soviet Union. 
Ih tNiat year he was awarded— ^ougb he 
ddomd it-^tbe Nobel Prise for Literature ** for 
his hnportant eontributlons both to contem- 
pg^J y rh^^oem aod to the great Russian 


Pastsur, Louis (1822-^6). French chemist, whose 
work was inspired by an interest In the ohemis- 
try of life wfaM abided with him until his death. 
His researches on fermentation led to the Bdenoe 
of bacteriology and his Investigations into in- 
fectious diseases and their prevention to the 
Bcienoe of Immunology. The patbologioil 
bactariologloal impart of Pasteur's researobes 
came about mainly through his disdpleB (Lister, 
Boux. and others) and not directly, though all 
founded on his early non-medical investigations 
on organisms of fermentation, etc. which were 
of great In^rtanoe in industry, and frmda- 
mentally. He spent most of bis life as director 
of sdentiflo studies at the Ecole Normale at 
Paris, where he was appointed In 1867. The 
Institut Pasteur was founded in 1888. 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-96). poet of the Victorian 
era. and author of The Angd fn (he House, 

Patou, Sir (Joseph) Noel (1821-l90l), Scottish 
painter, sculptor, historical axtlst, arcnieologlBt, 
and poet. 

Patrick, St. (e. 887-0. 463), the pattpn saint and 
Apostle of Ireland, was for many years a great 
and sncoeasful Christian missionary In that 
country. Few authentic facts about his life 
are known, but many miraculous stories, such 
as his alleged extermination of sermnls in the 
island, have been aasooiated with him. 

Patti, Adelina Juana Maria (Baroness OedeistrSm) 
(1843-1919). coloratura soprano, b. in Madrid 
of Italian parents, unsurpassed for purity of 
tone and style. 

Pattison. Dorothy Wyndlow (1832-78). a sister of 
Mark Pattison. who devoted a great part of her 
life to hospital work in Walsall, where, ae 
"Sister Dora." she Is revered for her saintly 
life and devotion to the sick poor. 

Pattison, Mark (1813-84). scholar and critic, rector 
of Lincoln College. Oxfbrcl. His wife. Emilia 
Francis Strong (afterwards Ijady Dllke), was 
well known as a French art historian. 

Paul VI, Pope (Giovanni Battista Montinl) fb. 
1897). elected pope In 1063 on the death of John 
XXIIl. Formerly Archbishop of Milan. Made 
pilgrimage to Holy Land In Jan. 1964. 

Pavlov. ProL Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936). an emi- 
nent Russian physiologist: Director of the 
Physiologlca) Institute. Foreign member of 
the Royal Society and Nobel Prlac-winner. 

Pavlova, Anna (1885-1931), one of the greatest 
exponents of the Russian school of dancing. 

Peabody, (leorge (1795-1869), an American mer- 
chant who lived for the greater part of his life 
in London, and, acquiring a large fortune, 
bequeathed immenoe snms for philanthropic 
purposes in England and the United States. 

Peacook, Thomas Love (1785-1866). English 
satirist, whose novels include Headlong HaU and 
HioMmare Abbey, and who ranks high In English 
literature for the wit and grace of bis style. 

Pearson, Sir Cyril Arthur, Bt (1860-1921). 
Journalist and newspaper proprietor, who 
founded Pearson's Weekly, The Daily Express, 
and other publications. Retired because of 
blindness and devoted himself to the welfare 
of the blind particularly ex-servicemen : founder 
of 8t. Dunstan's. 

Pearson, Lester Bowles, O.B.E., M.A. (b. 1897). 
Prime Min. of Canada. 19G3-: Min. for External 
Affairs, 1948-57. 

Peary, Rear-Admiral Robert Edwin (1856-1920), 
an American Arctic explorer who in 1891-92, 
conducted a sledging expedition towards the 
Pcrie. lb 1893, 1895, and 1898 was again In the 
Arctic regions; and in 1900-02 reached tbe high- 
est latitude hitherto attained. In the spring of 
1906 he touched 87 degs. 0 min. N. latitude. On 
April 6. 1900, making the louraey by sledge over 
sea-ioe and accompanied by only his native 
servant, he succeeded in reaching the Pole. 

Peel, at. Ron. Sir Robert, find Bt (1788-1850), a 
prominent British statesman who entered Par- 
liament at twenty-one years of age. and Immedi- 
ately exhibited great capacity, being appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the following 
year. From 1812 to 1818 be was Secretary for 
Ireland: and in 1822 be became Home Secre- 
tary. introducing, whilst fulfilling that office, the 
new police service associated with his name. In 
1834. Peel was for four months Prime Jfinlster. 
and In 1841 formed a second ministry. It was 
then that tbe Antl-Com Law agitation became 
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formidable, and Feel abandoned bis former 
Protecticmiist attitude, and caxrl^ his Repeal 
measure in 1846. He wae thrown from his 
horse In Hyde Park and died from injuries. 

WUder Graves, OM,. MJ>.. MJL.. D.S 0 .. 
F.R.S. (b. 1891). Oanadian brain surgeon: Dir. 
Montreal Neurologloal Institute; Prof, of 
Neurosurgery McGill Univ.: Pub. The Cerebral 
Cortex of Man (1950). Ev^lepey and the Fane- 
iiowdAnaUmy of the Human Brain (1954). 

Penn, William (1044-1718). became a Quaker, and 
wrote soma powerfol pamphlets suppenting 
his new faith. He devoted himself to good 
works, and in 1682. having obtained a spe^ 
grant from King (Carles II.. went to Arnica 
and founded Pennsylvaxda. 

Penney, William George, Baron. E.B.E., M.A.. 
Ph.D.. D.Sc.. F.R.S. (b. 1909). British scientist: 
Chair. n.K. Atomic Energy Authority. 1964-7. 
After 23 years in atomic research and develop- 
ment. returned to academic life in 1967 to be- 
come Rector of Imperial College. His nudeax 
research team at AEA developed the advanced 
gas-cooled reactor (AOR) chosen for the new 
power stations to be built at Dungeness and 
Hinckley Point. 

PspvB, Samuel. F.R.S. (1638-1708). naval ad- 
ministrator. sometimes called the ** Father of 
the British CTivil Service." The IHary was 
written while he was a comparatively young 
man and is a unique revelation of a man and 
his age. besides including eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Great Plague and Fire of London. 

Pergdesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-86). Italian 
composer, best known for his humorous opera 
La Seroa Padrona and his Stabat Mater. 

Perldes (e. 490-429 b.o.). the distinguished Athen- 
ian statesman, general, and orator, who raised 
Athens to the point of its fullest prosperity. 

Perkin, Sir William Henry. F.R.S.. D.8c. (1888r- 
1907). great organic chemist and famous for his 
discovery of mauve, the first synthetic dye. 

Perkin, William Henry (junior) (1860-1929). 
foremost organic chemist of his day; Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Manchester University. 
1892-1912 and later at Oxford. His researches 
led to important industrial results. 

Perrin, Francis (b. 1001), French scientist and 
socialist: succeeded Jollot-Curie as High 
Commr. for Atomic Energy in 1961. Prof. 
Atomic Physics, Collie de France, 1946- . 

Perstus Flaccus, Aulns (a.d. 84-62), a famous Stoic 
philosopher. 

Perugmo, Pietro (1446-1624), Italian artist who ex< 
celled in religious subjects and painted many 
fine frescoes including some in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. Raphael was his pupU. 

Pestalozzi. Johann Heinrich (1746-1827). Swiss 
educational reformer whose theories laid the 
foundation of modem primary education. His 
teaching methods were far in advance of his 
time, but are now employed with outstanding 
success in schools in many parts of the world. 

P4tain. Marshal Henri FhllUpe (1866-1951). be- 
came a French national hero after the successful 
defence of Verdun in 1916 and was made C.-ln-C. 
of all the French armies. In 1940 he became 
Prime Minister, signed an armistice with Ger- 
many, and set up a quasi-independent adminis- 
tration at Vichy. In 1945 he was sentenced to 
deatii for treason, the sentence being commuted 
to life imprisonment. 

Peter 1. called The Great (1672-1726). Csar of 
Russia, showed great ability and energy of 
character, devoting himself largely to the re- 
organisation of his army and navy. He spent 
some months at Deptford studying shipbuilding. 
He founded St. Petersburg (1703), which was his 
" window on to Europe." and g<a1ned control in 
the war with Sweden of Karelia, Ingermanland, 
and Idvonia. Among the rriBon^re taken by 
him at the Battle of Poltava (17U0) was Cathe- 
rine Skavronsky, daughter of a Lithuanian 
peasant, whom he later married. Byhercareand 
understanding she did much to strengthen his 
power. Peter died without naming an heir, and 
Catherine became Empress of Russia (1726-27). 

Peter, the Hermit <c. 1050-1116), wae the main 
instrument of the agitation which brought about 
the first Crusade. He was a French monk, of 
great eloquence and earnestness, and lived to 
see Jerusalem in the hands of the CSiristians. 

Petrardh, Fcaaoesco (1804-74). Italian poet and 


scholar, whose odes and sonnets To Laura are 
unmatched for their lyrical beauty and puslon. 

Petrie. Sir (William Matthew) FUnders, FJt.S. 
(1868-1942). British egyptologist: carried out 
exMvations in Britain (1875-90). Egypt (1880- 
1924). and Palestine (1927-88); Prof, of Egypt- 
ofogy at University GoUego, London, 1898-1986. 

PMdias, the greatest of Greek sculptors, flonridied 
from about 600 to 432 b.o., was spe^ly fiimous 
for his work in gold, ivory and bronae. Nothing 
now remains to attest his genius although the 
sculptures in the British Museum, widely 
known as the Elgin Marbles, may have been 
ftom his designs. 

Philip XL ot France (1180-1223). was a prominent 
figure in the third Crusade, in which for a time 
he associated himself with our Richard 1. 
Victor over a strong coalition at the momentous 
battle of Bouvines in 1214. 

Philip XL ot Macedonia (8R2-836 B.O.). trained in 
military arts in Greece, when he came to the 
throne instilled martial ideas into his subjects, 
and entered upon a career of conquest that did 
not end until he had become master of Greece. 
Father of Alexander the Great. 

Philip XL of Spain (1627-08), succeeded his father 
the Emperor Charles V. in half his dominiona. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands, the aimexation 
of Portugal in 1580. and the nnsuccessfol 
attempt to subdue England by the Armada, 
were outstanding events of his troubled reign. 
He was a devout Roman Catholic, strongly 
supported the Counter-Reformation, built the 
strange Escorial. and was four times married, 
his second wife being liary Tudor. 

Philip V. ot Spain (1683-1746). founded the 
Bourbon dynasty In Spain, and was the son of 
the Dauphin of Louis XIV. and Marla Theresa 
of Spain. His uncle. Charles II. of Spain, 
bequeathed the kingdom to him. and this 
led to the war of the Spanish Sucoesslcm, 
which ultimately confirmed him in his kingdiip. 

Phillip, Arthur (1738-1814), first governor of New 
South Wales. Under his command the first 
fleet of 717 convicts set sail fTOm Britain to 
Australia, and with the founding of Sydney in 
1788 colonisation of the whole country began. 

PhillipB, Stephen (1868-1915), dramatist and poet 
of distinction. Wrote popular verse dramas, in- 
cluding Paolo and Francesca, Herod, and Ulysses, 

Piasts, first Polish dynasty in Poland until 14th 
century and until 17th century in Silesia. 

Plaxzi, Giuseppe (1746-1826). an Italian astro- 
nomer. He was the discoverer of the planet 
Ceres, the first known of the Bsteroids. 

Picasso, Pablo Ruix (b. 1881). Bpanirii painter; 
received his early training in Catalonia and 
settled in Paris in 1903. He and Braque were 
the originators of Ckibism (c. 1909). His in- 
fluence over contemporary art is comparable 
with that exercised by C^anne (q.v.) over the 
artists of his time. Perhaps the best known 
single work is his mural Quemica, painted at 
the time of the Spanish civil war, expressing the 
artist's loathing of fascism and the horrors of 
war. His genius has also found scope in sculp- 
ture. ceramics, and the graphic arts, and he has 
designed d6cor costumes for the ballet. 

Piccard, Auguste (1884-1962). Swiss physicist, 
noted for his balloon ascents in the stratosphere, 
and his submarine research. In 1960 his son, 
Jacques Piccard, made a descent of over 7 miles 
in the Marianas trench in the western Pacific in 
a bathyscaphe designed and built by him. 

PickXord, Mary (b. 1893), was the leading film 
actress of the silent days and affectionately 
known as '* the world's sweetheart." 

Piisndakl, Joseph (1867-1985). Polish soldier and 
statesman. Led unsuccessful Polish attack on 
Russia in 1920 seeking the restoration of the 
1772 frontiers. Exercised military dictatorship 
from 1926 until his death. 

Pindar (522-443 B.O.). the eminent lyric poet of 
ancient Greece. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing (1855-1984), was an able 
English dramatist and former actor, of Portu- 
guese descent. Dandy Ifick, The Second Mrs, 
Tangtteray and Mid-Channel are among his plays. 

Pirandello, Luigi (1867-1936), Italian dramatist 
and novelist. Awarded Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. 1984. 

Piasairo, Camille (1880-1908), French ImpreasiOD- 
ist painter of landscapes; studied under Corot. 
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Fttman. Sir baao (1818-97), founded tbe Pitm&n 

^.eymeni of phonocmphto ihfirthMid. 

HR. WilUam (1769-1806). was tbe second son of 
the Earl of Ghatham. Entered filament at 
twentr-one. and by his brilUant oratorr cap- 
tivated the House of Ommu^ In 1782. 
when only twenty-three, he became Chancellor 
of the Bzc^uer, and tn the foUoiihng year 
was made Premier, and held that offloe for 
Mven^n yean, through the trying period of 
the F^ch Bevolution. when war with France 
was almost continuous. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most brilliant statesmen that England 
has produced, and his death at the early age of 
forty-six was a great loss to tbe country. He 

_ was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Plus XII. <1876-1968). elected Pope. Match 2. 
1939. As Cardinal Eug^o PaceUl. he was 
Papal Secretary of State. 1030-80. and was out- 
spoken in his condemnation of communism. 
Before he became a Cardinal he was for many 
years Papal Nuncio in Germany. He was a 
brilliant diplomat but has been criticised for 
his failure to protest publicly against the crimes 
of the Nazi regime. 

Piaarro, Franolsoo (c. 1478-1541). was an adven- 
turous Spaniard who. after Columbus’s dis- 
coveries in the New World, set out for South 
America, overthrowing the Inca empire and 
conquering Peru for the Emperor Charles V. 

Planck. Prof. Dr. Max (1868-1047). German 
physicist, whose investigations into radiation of 
energy culminated in 1901 in his law of radia- 
tion. which laid the foundation of the quantum 
theory. Awarded Nobel Prize for Physics. 1918. 

Plato (427-347 B.O.), great Athenian philosopher, 
pupil of Socrates teacher of Aristotle. He 
founded a school at Athens under the name of 
the Academy, where he taught philosophy and 
fnatbematics. His great work is his Dialoouea, 
which includes tbe Bepublic, the longest and 
most celebrated of them all. All Plato's known 
writings have come down to us. and they con- 
stitute one of the most influential bodies of work 
in history. 

Playlair, Lyon (1818-98). a far-sighted Victorian 
who stood fox the greater recognition of science 
in national life. He forsook his profession as pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Edinburgh to enter Parlia- 
ment. Pres, of tbe British Association in 1885. 

Plimsoll, Samuel (1824-98). was a native of 
Bristol, and while M.P. for Derby got up an 
agitation on behalf of merchant saUots, pro- 
curing the passing of tbe Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876, which by defining a line above 
which no ship must sink in the water when load- 
ed has ever since made the overloading of ships 
illegal. The line is known as the Plimsoll Mark. 

PUny the Elder (a.p. 28-79), Boman naturalist 
who dedicated his great work Natural Hittary 
to the Emperor Titus. He died of fbmes and 
exhaustion while investigating the eruption of 
VesuviuB. His nephew, PUny the Younger 
(A.D. 69-118). achieved renown with his series 
of historical LeUart, 

Plotinus (e. 204-270). Greek phUosopher. was the 
founder of Neoplatonism. whi<fli had consider- 
able influence on early Christian thought. 

Plutarch (c. 46-120), a pagan HeUenlo writer, a 
contemporary of the authon of the two gospels 
a4soord]ng to St. Matthew and St. Luke. His 
Lioet of Aoit and Oleommet form one of tbe 
world's most famous literary produotloos. 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49). was an American poet 
of unique genius, author of ** The Baven,*' ** The 
Bells.*' "Annabel Lee," and other poems of 
haunting melody and dainty fancy. Poe’s Tates 

^ of MvsUn are thiWlng examples of their dass. 

Pofticai^ Raymood^inoolas Landry (1869-1984), 
was Prosideat of France from 1918 to 1920 and 
won the confidence and admiration of the 
French people and their Allies by his servloee 
during the first world war. He was Prime 
Minister in 1912, 1922-24. and 1926-29. 

Pcde, Beginald (1550-58). aiohbiihop of Qmter- 
bury (1656-58). cardinal of the Boman Chnich. 

of tbe BngUsh lefonnation. whose 

Henry 

HeM over the divorce of Catherine evo- 
ked I^HiBgos tHpttoe Ds UuUate JBeduiastka. 

fupieinaor and a denunoia- 
tion of m king. His acUvitF brought about 


his own attainder, and the execution of his 
brother and mother as partidpators in his 
treasonable designs. 

Poili^ ProieBsor Albert Fredextok, F.B.A. (1869- 
1948). English historian and first director of the 
Institute of Historical BesearOh: author of 
many authoritative works on the Tudor period. 

Polo, Mam (1266-1828). the famous Venetian 
traveitop^and explorer, who made Journeys 
through China. India, and other eastern 
countries, and published the record of his 
various wanderings, recounting the many won- 
ders and marvels he had seen — a record which 
seemed for the most part beyond credence to 
hiB oontemporarleB, but now largely oonftnne<L 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoine Polssau, Marquise dsu 
(1721-64). was for a long time the favourite of 
Louis XV. of France, over whom she exerdsed 
great influence. 

Pompey the Cheat (106-48 s.o.). di^ingnlShed 
himself as a general while young, clearing the 
Mediterranean of pirates, and ultimately 
became, with Caesar and GrasBus, triumvir. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744). the celebrated 18th 
century poet and translator of Homer. Author 
of The Rave of the Lock, Eesay on OrUieism, and 
Essay on Man. 

Pound, Ezra Loomis (b. 1885). American poet 
and scholar, famous both for the lieauty of hla 
individual verse and for hfs excellent trans- 
lations of Provencal. Latin, Chinese. French and 
Italian poets. 

Ponsdn, Nicolas (1693-1665). an eminent French 
painter patronised by Louis XTTT . 

Powys. John Cowper (1872-1963). English writer, 
best known for his novel Wolf Solent (1029) and 
his essays The Meaning of CuUwre (1929) and A 
Philosophy of Solitude (1033). His brothers, 
Theodore Francis Powys (1875-1058) and 
Llewdyn Powys (1884-1030). were also writers 
of originality. 

Prasad. Dr. Bajendra (1884-1063), first President 
of the Indian Union. 1050-62. 

PraxifteleB, a great Greek sculptor who lived in the 
4th century s.o. 

Preeoe, Sir WiUlam Henry, K.C.B., F.R.8. (1834- 
1013), a Welsh electrician, connected with the 
Electric Telegraph Service flrom 1863. and con- 
spicuously successful In his experiments which 
led to the later developments In telegraphy. 
He ways associated with Marconi In his wireless- 
telegraphic schemes and introduced the block 
system into England. 

Prescott. William Hlckling (1790-1859). one of 
the best known of American historians. 

Prichard, James Ckmles, M.D.. P.R.8. (1786-1848) 
British ethnologist and physician, whose know- 
ledge of anatomy, psychology, and languages 
enabled him to pave tbe way for anthropologi- 
cal research in England. 

Priestley. John Boynton. M.A. (b. 1804). critic, 
novelist, essayist, playwright and broadcaster, 
whose work has received great praise and in- 
cludes the novels The Chod Companioned Angel 
Pavement, the plays Dangerous Comer, 2Hme 
the Conways, The Linden Tree, and a literary 
history. Literature and WetUm Man (1060). 

PriesUoy. Joseph. F.J1.8. (1733-1804), was the dls- 
OTverer of oxvgen and other gases, and wrote A 
History of Eleetrieity. He was also a great 
advocate of freedom and progress. Biography: 
Adventurer in ScUmee and Champion of Truth 
by F. W. Gibbs (1965). 

Priestley, Sir Kaymond. M.A., D.8c. (b. 1880), 
grologl^. Took part in the Shackleton Ant- 
arrtio Expedition of 1907-9 and Scott's Ant- 
arotlo Expedition 1919-13. President of the 
British Association. 1966. 

Prior, Ibtthaw (1064-1721). a weO-known poet 
^ wit who acquired oelebrity by writing 
Mm»#« and Country Mouse. 

Prplraa^, Sergey Sergeyevich (1891-1953), oelebra- 
m BussiaD composer, whose music hu a 
nrong folk-song element, rich in melody and 
tofTOtlon. Be has written operas: The Loos 
M Throe Ormsges, The Betrothal in a Nunnery, 
^ P«ws. ballets: Romeo and Juliet, 
WndereUa, symphonies, chamber music and the 
muslo for Eisonstein's films Alerander NsmUty, 
rsfriWe. etc. fifeeSectlonB. 

ohiM Of the Sephista. fiunous for his soeptkiiini 
and disbelief in objective truth. 
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PtoQdhpii. Pt 0 m Jom^ (1800-«6). Fnodi 
political eocmomist. i 

PRnut. Marcel (1871-1922). Frendh pcycholocloal 
novelist; author of a serleB of 15 novels known 
under the title of A la reeherche du temps 
perdu, Proust's hrorks have been admirably 
tonslated into EnaUsh by O. K, Soott Monciieff. 
Biography by Oeoiae D. Fainter. SeeM^ 

Pvudhon. Piem Paul (1758-1828). a French 
htetorical and portrait painter. 

Ptolemy, (naudlos Ptotanuans. a ftmous astro* 
nomer and geographer of Alexandria, who 
flourished from e. a.d. 90-108. He founded the 
Ptdlemaio system, which taught that the earth 
was stationary and the heavenly bodies revolved 
around it. His great works are the Ahnaoest 
and his Oeopraphieal Outline. 

Puodni. GHacomo (1858-1924). Italian composer 
whose operas met with great snooess and include 
Manon Leseaut, La BoMme, La Toaea, Madam 
Buttarfiv, and TurarM (finished after bis death). 

Purcell. Henry (1058-96). one of the great figures 
in English music; organist of the CSiapel Boyal 
and composer to Charles II. Anthems form 
the greater part of his sacred music, and he 
wrote not only for the Court but for the stage. 
Bee Section B. 

Pussy. Edward Bouverie (1800-82). a famous 
Anglican cleric: he published Trade lor Hhe 
Timee, which inaugurated the Tractarian 
movement that developed into what became 
known as Puseylsm. 

Pushkin. Alexander (1799-1837). the national 
poet of Bussia. several times exiled for his 
liberal views and held in high honour by 
contemporary Bussia. Hied of wounds re- 
ceived in a duel. His poetical tales are full of 
dramatic power. JSuaene Onecin and Boris 

’ Crodttnoe are considered masterpieces. 

Pym. John (1684-1643). a prominent statesman In 
the reign of Charles I. A leader of the Puritan 
opposition in Parliament. 

Pythagoras (e. 682-c. 507 b.o.). most influential of 
the early Greek scientists. He was bom on the 
island of Samos, off the Turkish mainland, which 
he left c. 630 to settle at Croton, a Greek city In 
southern Italy. He was a mystic and mathe- 
matician and believed in the transmigration of 
souls. He died in exile. 

Q 

Qnailtdh, Bernard (1819-99), a famous dealer in 
rare books, who was a native of Germany but 
settled in London, and became naturalised in 
1847. His knowledge of scarce and valuable 
books was uniQue. His shop in Piccadilly was 
a storehouse of literary treasures. 

Quasimodo, Salvatore (b. 1901). Italian poet whose 
greatness lies in his humanity and his rejection 
of the Fascist influence. He won the Nobel 
Prise for Literature in 1959. 

QulUer-Gonoh. Sir Arthur Thomas (1868-1944). 
was a well-known novelist and essayist, who as 
** Q ** published many delightful storicB, Includ- 
ing Dead Man*e Rock. Troy Town, and The 
SiAendid Spur. Edited the Oxford Book of 
Englieh Verse, Professor of English Literature, 
Cambridge University. 1912-44. 

B 

Rabelais. Francois (e. 1496-1663). the great French 
satirist, first adopted the career of a monk, 
then studied medicine, and settled at Lyons 
as a doctor, and it was there that he published 
his QargarUua and Pantagrud, among the wit- 
tiest though coarsest books in any language. 

Rachel, Mile (stage name of Elisabeth Ftiix) (1821- 
58), acknowledged as the greatest tragic actress 
of her time and reached the height of her Ihme 
in Badne's Phklre in 1848. 

Rachmaninov, Ssffey Vasilyevioh (1878-1943)^ 
Russian pianist, composer, and conductor. He 
wrote operas, symphonies, piano concertos, 
piano pieces, and Bangs, and was one of the 
greatest of his age. Af fcar the ‘R.iiwrfitn 

revolution he made his home in America, where 
be died. Bee Section B. 

Racina. Jean (168(H99), French tragic poet whose 
great, dramas include Andromaoue, JpMaenie 
and Phidfs. Left an orphan at an eaiiy age 
he was brought up by his paternal grandparents 


who sent him to the famous school of Port- 
Royal where he acaulred his love of the classics. 
He enjoyed flavour at the court of Louis XEV 
wd along with his friend Boileau was Joint 
historiographer to the king. Mme de Maintenon 
pcmuaded him to write Edher and AlhaUe two 
other masterpieces of French literature. 

Bshlrham . Arthur. R. w. 8 . (1867-1989). a noted 
E nglish artist who excell^ in the iUustotion of 
bjDdb such as Peter Pan, Alice in Wonderland, 
Wagner's Hina Librettos, Mother Oooae, Grimm's 
and Andersen's Fairy Tales, 

Radhakrishnan, Sir SarvepaUt. O.M.. M.A.. D.LItt. 
(b. 1888). Ims. Indian Union, 1962-7: Vice- 
Pres., 1952-62; formerly Spalding Professor of 
Eastern Beligions and Ethics at Oxford. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry. B.A. (1766-1823), was a 
famous Scottish portrait painter, and friend and 
pupil of Sir Joshua Be 3 rooldB. 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamtord (1781-1826), an 
eminent naturalist. He was the founder and 
first President of the Zoological Society of 
London. Founded Singapore. 1819. 

Raikes, Robert (1735-1811), a practical pro- 
pounder of the Sunday School system. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1652-1618), a scholar, 
courtier, soldier, sailor and statesman. In 
1584 Queen Elizabeth granted him a patent for 
the discovery and settlement of unknown 
countries in the far West. The colonisation of 
Virginia followed. At one time he was tn great 
favour at Court, but quarrelled with the Queen, 
and suffered in fortune in consequence. When 
James 1. came to the throne, Baleigh was sup- 
posed to be implicated in a conspiracy against 
that monarch, and was sentenced to death. 
After that he was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London for twelve years, and there he wrote his 
History of the World, and other works. In 1615 
James set him at liberty in order to head an 
expedition to Guiana in the hope of finding gold, 
but being unsuccessful he was again Imprisoned 
on his return, and finally beheaded in Old 
Palace Yard. 

Raman, Sir (Chandrasekhara) Venkata, F.B.8. (b. 
1888). Indian physicist whose main work has 
been in spectroscopy. For his research on the 
diffusion of light and for the discovery of the 
"Boman Effect" he was awarded the 1930 
Nobel Prize in Physics. 

Bmnean, Jean Philippe (1683-1704), French com- 
poser and church organist whose works on musi- 
cal theory profoundly influenced musical deve- 
lopment in the 18th century. 

BamOn y Cajal, Santiago <1852-1034). Spanish 
histologist who made many discoveries in the 
structure of the nervous system. Nohel Prize- 
man. 1006. 

Ramsay, Sir William, K.C.B.. F.B.B. (1852-1916). 
chemist and discoverer with Lord Bavleii^ of 
argon. Later he discovered helium and de- 
tected other inert gases, which he called neon, 
krypton, and xenon. With F. Soddy carried 
out research on radium emanation. Awarded 
Nobel Prize In Chemistry. 1004. President of 
the British Association. 1011. 

Ramsey, Most Rev. Arthur Hiohael, D.D. (b. 1004), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1061. Archbishop 
of York. 1956-61; Prof, of Divinity at (Oam- 
bridge, 1050-52; Lord Bishop of Durhun, 
1952-56. 

Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886). the painstaking 
and thorough German histoiian who laid the 
bafds of modem historical research and demon- 
strated many of its methods. 

Raphael Santl (1483-1520), the distinguished 
Italian painter whose works excel all others in 
their beauty of expression and inspired treat* 
ment. He lived a considerable period in Borne, 
where he painted his famous frescoes for the 
Vatican and St. Peter's and also the celebrated 
cartoons designed for the tapestries of the 
Papal chapel, which afterwards were brought 
to England, and are now at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. His last painting wax The 
TransflywraUon. 

Ragpnttn, Grigori Yefimovich (1871-1916), a ** holy 
man " of the old Russia who lived qutetiy in bis 
native village until 1904, when he became 
notorious for his extravagant teachiios, whleh 
gave a MSessianlc-like position. He whb a 
debauchee and advocated mta order td obtain 
repentance and salvation. In 1907 he was pre- 
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seated to the Court where he soon became all- breakwater, and maur other works at LlTerpool. 
powerftiL A seeoiing mirade whloh improved Leith, DabUn. Hull, and elsewhere, 
the health of the Tsarevich AleziB increased his Benolr, Auguste <1841-1019). great French artist 
influence with the lhar and TSaritsa. Assassioa- of the Impressionist school, whose vision was 
ted by a group of consplTatoiB ficmn the nobility. oaieftee and romantic. Borne of his greatest 

Bafhbone, Eleanor (1872-1040), social reformer, achievements were in stUl-lifiB and landscape, 

humanitarian, and independent iK^tician. La Loge, Le» Parapluies, La FremMre Sortie 

Championed widows* pensions and family are famous pictures. 

allowances and laboured for political refligees. Renter, Baron Paul Julius de (1821-00). was the 
particularly children. pioneer of telegraphic press services. 

Ravel, Haince (1876-1087). French composer. RNvnont. Vladlihiv Stanislav (1868-1085). Polish 
pupil of FaurO. one of the leaders of the im- novelist; Nobel Prise 1024 {The Peaeanta). 
nressionist movement. He wrote chiefly oham- Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.B.A. (1788-02), was the 
« ber music, piano pieces, songs, and ballet music. first President of the K.A. from 1768 till his 

including Dav^v H OhM, specially commis- death, and the most fashionable portrait painter 

sloned by Diaghilev. See Section B. of his time. He was bom at Plympton in Devon. 

Raven-HUl, Leonard (1867-1048), English artist son of the master of the grammar school there, 

and cartoonist, was well known for his drawinga Rhodes. Rt. Hon. Cecil John (186Srl002). bom at 
and cartoons in Punch, 1806-1035. Bishop's Btortford. Went to South Africa in 

RawUnson, Sir Henry Creswicke, Bt.. G.C.B.. 1871, entered upon a diamond-mining enter- 

F.R.B. (1810-05). diplomat, soldier and oriental- prise at Kimberley, and acquired a considerable 

Ist. For a number of years he superintended fortune. Was a member of the Cape Legis- 

ezplorstlons in Assyria and Babylon, aeon- lature In 1881. and became Premier in 1890. 

mulatlng a valuable coUection of antiquities He was at the head of the British South Africa 

now in the British Museum. Chartered Company, for which a vast amount 

Ray. John (1627-1705). an English naturalist, of territory was annexed, the holding obtaining 

famous for his contributions to the science of the name of Rhodesia. Mr. Rhodes was Cape 

botany. He has been called the ** father ** of Premier again in 1806: then followed the 

English natural history. Jameson Raid and his retirement from political 

Rayleigh. 3rd Baron, O.M.. F.R.B. (1842-1010), life. During the Boer War he was detained in 

one of the most eminent of British physicists: Kimberley and did not live to see the cam- 

an authority on sound vibrations, and the co- paign closed. He left the bulk of his fortune 

discoverer with Sir William Ramsay of argon. In for the founding of scholarships at Oxford. 

1004 was awarded the Nobel Prise for physios. Ricardo, David (1772-1823). a celebrated English 
Read, Sir Herbert, Kt.. D.S.O.. M.C. (b. 1898), political economist of Hebrew descent, whose 

English poet and critic. He was assistant PKndplss of Political Economy gained liim a 

keeper at the Victoria and Albert Museum high place among the exponents of the science. 

(1022-31), professor of fine art at Edinburgh Richard L (1157-00) was King of England from 
(1031-83). and edited the Burlington Magasine 1180 to his death. He laid heavy burdens 

(1033-30). His writings include Poeme 1914-- upon the people in order to equip an army for 

1934, In Retreat, Reason and RomanticUm, the third Crusade. At first he was victorious 

Rdwaiion through Art, The Meaning of Art, and did such valiant deeds that he received 

Baade, Charles (1814-84). holds high rank amongst the name of "Cceur de Lion." Being iilti- 

the Victorian novelists. His first story. Peg mately defeated, he signed a truce with Saladiu, 

Woiflnglon, was published in 1852. lt*e Never and on his way back to England was ship- 

too Late to Mend, OriffithOaunt, and The OloUter wrecked. Disguised as a pilgrim, he was 

and the Hearth are his best-known novels. identified in Austria, and banded over to the 

Btaumur, Ren6 Antoine Ferchanlt de (1683-1767), Emperor of Germany, who imprisoned him in 

an eminent French chemist, who invented the a remote castle. A large sum was demanded 

temperature scale which bears his name. and paid for his ransom, and after over a year 

Rdcamler, Madame Jeanne Francolse Julie Add- of durance he returned to England, and was 

lalde Bernard (1777-1840). a noted society crowned at Winchester. lAter he was engaged 

woman of the days of Napoleon. in a war with France, and was mortally wounded 

Beeves, (John) films (1818-1000). was the most by a bolt firom a crossbow while besieging the 

celebrated English tenor of his time. castle of Cheluz in the province of Limousin. 

Bemnlt, Henri Victor (1810-78). a French Richard IL (1807-1400). son of the "Black 
scientist who made highly snccessfiil experi- Prince," succeeded his grandfather, Edward 

ments in regard to the physical properties of 111., in 1377, when but ten years old. a Regency 

bodies and their relation to heat. being appointed daring his minority. In the 

BasnavR, Jean Baptiste, Baron (1754-1820). a Wat Tyler rising of 1881 the King confronted 

talented French genre painter. the rioters and promised them redress, an under- 

Ri^ John Charles Walsham, 1st Baron (b. 1889), taking which be did not fiilfll. For a time he 

British civil engineer, the first Director-General was greatly under the intluence of hts uncle, 

of the British Broadcasting Gorpoiation, 1927- Thomas. Duke of Gloucester, but on coming of 

88. Recognised as a man of great organising age dismissed him. and ruled with some ap- 

ability, he has served successively as Chairman proacb to dignity for the next seven years, 

of Imperial Airways (1038-80), Chairman of After 1306 be developed a highly tyrannical 

B.0 Jk.C. (1080-40). Min. of Information (Jan.- disposition and banished or put to death many of 

May 1040). Biin. of Transport (Blay-Oct. 1040). the leading statesmen. The opposition against 

Min. of WorkB and Buildings (Oct. 1040-Feb. him came to a head in 1309, when Boiingbroko 

1042). Dir. of the Admiralty’s Combined Opera- defeated him. and he was nuule prisoner and died 

tkms Biaterial Dept. (1043-46). Chairman Com- — probably by starvation — in Pontefract Castle. 

moDwealth Telecommunications Conference BiChaid HI. (1452-85). last Plantagenet king of 
a046), Ghalrmon Commonwealth Oommunica- England who took the throne on the death of 

tions Council (1046). and Chairman Colonial his brother Edward IV. in 1483. probably mur- 

Development Corporation, 1053-50. dering his two younger nephews in the Tower. 

Bsnilnuidt, Harmeoi van Bljn (1606-60), one of This led to a rebellion In favour of the Earl of 

the greatest of the Dutch school of pointers Richmond (later Henry VLl.) and he was slain 

who produced many remarkably sucoesefiil on Boeworth Field. His character has been 

portraits, as well as numerous figure subjects. the subject of dissension among historians but 

all of them distlnguldked by their maaterly there is no doubt that despite bis unscrupnlous- 

qualities. He was ui etcher of high ability ness (not uncommon in those days) he was a 

also, and a number of his works are in the brave soldier and able administrator. 

British national coUeotions. Riebards, filr Gordon (b. 1004), British jockey who 

Renan, Bmest (1828-02), a noted French author had one of the most suooessfiil riding records In 

who wrote upon reUgious subieets. and won the history of the British Turf: 21,884 mounts, 

^ by hto published 1868. 4870 winners, including the Derby (1068). 

B&e, John. ^RE* (1701-1821L a Boottish civil Bi^wSsra,^^ Albert Edward, K.C.V.O.. P.R.A., 
mitaim. Be whs^tbe ^oonrtructor of the F.B.A.. F.R.I.B.A. (1800-1064), BrlUih archl- 

Wiltoo and^Bw^waHt uui new London tect and Free, of the Royal Academy, 1054-56. 

faWgi/TO theJChames, the Lo^ Dooks, Rtchaidson, Henry Handel, pseudonym of Hend* 
the MA end Wm India Docks, the Plymouth efita Biehardson Robertson (1870-1046). Aus- 
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tialian novelist whose major work, outstaading 
In AustiaUan fiction, is the trilogy The Fortunet 
of Biehard Mahonu. 

Biifiuurdson, Sir Owen Williams, D.Se., F.B.S. 
(187»-1969). distinguished English physicist. 
Awarded Nobel Prise in 1928 for his researches 
on the emission of electricity from hot bodies. 

Bldhatdson, Sir lU^h David (b. 1902). actor who 
has made many appearances on stw* scieen, 
mwi radio. 

Richardson, Samuel (1889-1761), author of 
Pamela, Clarieea, and HieUnv of Sir Charlee 
Orandieon, exercised considerable influence on 
the development of the novel in England. 

Richelieu, Aimand Jean dn Plessis, Cardinal Duo de 
(1585-1642), the eminent French eocleslast and 
statesman, who was Minister to Louis XllI for 
eighteen years. He was practically Master of 
France during the best part of this Cardinalate. 

Ridley, Nicholas (1500-55). was Bishop of Roches- 
ter in 1547 and Bishop of London in 1550. He 
took an active part in the Reformation. He 
was burned at the stake along with Latimer. 

Rienzi, Cola di (1318-54), a Roman patriot of 
humble birth who inflamed the people against 
their rulers, and aroused such enthusiasm that 
they proclaimed him “ Tribune.** During the 
seven months that he was permitted to exerc^ 
supreme power, he proved himself the true 
firiend of the poor. Later murdered in a popular 
uprising. 

Rllk^ Rainer Maria (1872-1926). Gkirman lyric 
poet, bom in Prague. His work, marked by 
great beauty of style, culminated in the Duine- 
eer Flegien and Sonette an Orpheue. 

Rimbaud, Jean Nicolas Arthur (1854-91), French 
poet of great originality and friend of Paul 
Verlaine. All his poems were written between 
his sixteenth and nineteenth years. 

RlmSky-Korsakov. Nikolai Andreyevtch (1844- 
1908), Russian composer whose works include 
the operas The Maid of Pelcov (also known as 
Ivan the Terrible), The Snow Maiden, Le Coq 
d'Of, and the symphonic suite He 

was n brilliant orchestrator and rescored many 
works. Including Borodin's Prince Igor, 

Rizzio, David (c. 1540-66). was the Italian secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots and an accomplished 
musician. Suspected of a too great attachment 
to Mary, be was murdered by Damley and his 
friends in the Queen's presence in the Palace of 
Holyrood. 

Robbia, Luca Della (1400-1482). a famous Floren- 
tine sculptor. He was the introducer of 
enamelled terra-cotta work. 

Robens, Rt. Hon. Alfred, Baron (b. 1910), Chair- 
man. National Coal Board. 1961- : Pari. Sec. 
Min. of Fuel and Power. 1947-51; Min. of 
Labour and National Service, 1951. 

Roberts, Field-Manhal Earl, Y.C.. K.a.. P.C.. 
K.P.. Q.C.B.. O.M.. G.C.S.I., Q.C.I.E. (1832- 
1914), the distinguished soldier, first saw service 
In the Indian Mutiny, when he won the Y.C. 

In 1880 during the Afghanistan campaign made 
his historic march from Kabul to Kandahar 
where ho won a complete victory. After 
serving as C.-in-C.. India. 1885-93, and as 
C.-in-C.. Ireland. 1895-99. took over in South 
Africa in December, 1899, and entirely reversed 
the unhappy military situation before handing 
over to Kitchener a year later. C.-in-C. from 
1901 until the office was abolished in 1904, and 
was latterly an ardent advocate of conscription. 

Robertson. Sir Charles Qrant. C.Y.O. (1869-1948), 
English historian who was Vice-Chancellor of 
Birmingham University. 1927-88, and Principal 
1920-38. His works include The BUe of the 
English Nation 1895, England under the 
Banaveriane, 1911. and Bismarck, 1918. 

Robertson. Fieid-Marshal Sir William, Bt, O.C.B., 
G.C.M.Q.. G.C.V.O.. D.S.O. (1860-1988), the 
only British soldier to rise from Private to 
Field-Marshal, served as C.I.G.S.. 1915-18. 
His son. Brian Hubert, Lord Robertson, G.C.B. 


(b. 1892), has had a distinguished military career 
and was Chairman of the British Transport 
Commission. 1958-61. 

Robeson, Paul Le Roy (b. 1898), the fhmoos Negro 
singer and actor, who through his singing of 
spirituals has Increased our knowledge and 
understanding of the Negro. Was a great 
success in London In 1980 plai^ O^e^, 

Robespittre, MiximtUen Franools Marie isidoire de 
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(1758-94). was a country advocate until the out 
break of the French Revolution, when he went 
to Paris, became an enthusiastic leader of the 
Jacobin Party, and was made a Member of the 
Assembly. In the Reign of Terror as President 
of the Committee of Public Safety he sent vast 
numbers to the ^Uotine. Ulien a counter- 
movement was set on foot and he was de- 
nounced in the Assembly, and. trying to escape, 
was shot and subsequently guillotined. 

Robey, Sir George, C.B.E. (George Edward Wade). 
(1869-1954), famous British comedian of the 
music-hall. 

Robinson, William Heath (1872-1944). English 
book illustrator, but especially known for the 
fantastically comic designs of bis cartoons and 
stage scenery. 

Rob Roy (the traditional nickname of Robert 
McGregor) (1671-1734). a noted Highland out- 
law who levied blackmail on the farmers and 
rich people of the country-side in return for 
certain protective services. He belonged to the 
clan McGregor. 

Robsart, Amy (1532-1560). daughter of Sir .lohn 
Robsart. and wife of Robert Dudley, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester. While living in seclusion at 
Cumnor Place under the charge of Anthony 
Forster, she met her death either by accident or 
foul play, by the latter according to common 
belief, Elisabeth's favourite having reason to 
wish her out of the way. She was discovered 
dead at the bottom of an old staircase. 

Rookeleller, John Davison (1839-1937) was said to 
be the richest man in the world. Was bom on a 
small farm in New York State, and there worked 
until sixteen. Migrated to Cleveland, and 
found employment in an office for a few years. 
About this time the oil trade was in a dis- 
organised condition, owing to the reckless 
tradiiig and crude methods of refining. Rocke- 
feller saw what was wrong, and resolved upon 
trying to remedy it. Later he began oil- 
refining. and ent^d Into the business with 
such vigour of purpose, and made so many 
improvements, that he became a millionaire 
in a very few years. From the exertions of 
himself and aioociates grew the Standard Oil 
Trust, beginning with a capital of £200.000 in 
1870, and extending at such a rate that In 1892 
the capital had reached twenty-two millions 
sterling. During his life-time he gave some 750 
million dollars to education and charity. 

Rodin, Auguste (1841-1917), the most celebrated 
French sculptor of recent days, who possessed 
a bold and original genius. His numerous 
statues and his fine historic monuments, 
especially that for Calais commemorating the 
bravery of Eustache de Saint-Pierre, brought 
Rodin well-deserved fame. 

Rodney, 1st Baron, K.B. (1719-92), a famous 
English admiral who, having gained numerous 
victories routed the French fleet under the 
Comte de Grasse, whom he took prisoner, the 
result of this crowning success being the Peace 
of Versailles, 1788. 

Rogers, William Penn Adair (** Will**) (1879-1985) 
was America's foremost humorist and a famous 
stage and film star; was killed with Wiley Post 
on a holiday flight to Alai^ Aug. 15, 1985. 

Boland de la Platlbre, Madame Manon Jeanne 
(1754-98), was one of the leading figures of the 
French Revolution. Her husband, Jean Marie 
Roland de la Platidre (1784-98). who was one of 
the Ministers during the Girondist period, 
escaped from Paris on the disruption of his 
Party, but bis wife remained behind, and was 
sent to the guillotine. Daring her incarceration 
she wrote an Appeal to Poeteritv, remarkable for 
its beauty of sentiment and patriotic enthu- 
siasm. Her husband committed suicide on 
receiving the news of her execution. 

Rcdland, Remain (1866-1944), an eminent French 
author whose finest work. Jean-Christophe, in 
ten vols., gained him the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, 1915. 

Romilly, nr Samuel, K.C/ (1757-1818), a fiunous 
BngliMi lawyer who was Solidtor-Oeneral in 
1806 and for many years had a distinguished 
career both in Parliament and at the Bar. He 
effected many improvements in the Criminal 
Law. 

Rommel, FMd-MhrSbal Erwin (1891-1944), was 
probably the ablest German general enga^ In 
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the aeoond world war. Hie eonduot of the war 
during the North African campaign won hifiAi 
praiae and brought the redoubtable Afrika 
Cknpa nearly to Alexandria. He waa aleo 
engaged In the oampaigna In Weatem Europe 
in 1940 and 1044. 

Romney, George (1734*1802). was bom In North 
Lanoaebire, etudied porMt painting with a 
Kendal artlat, and for a fisw yeaia obtained a 
hying by local portrait painting. Going to 
London In 1702, hla talent gained him speedy 
reoognltton: and after studying for a couple of 

e iaiB in Borne, be set up as a nortiait-painter 
Oayendlsh Sauaie. and became highly 
sucoessfoL His portraits are among the finest 
examples of that kind of art that England has 
produced, and to«day realise large prices. 
Bontg^ Prolessor Wilhelm Konrad (1845-1928). 
the eminent German scientist who discovered 
the BOntgen rays In 1806. He made other 
Important laboratory investigations, resulting 
in the solution of difficult chemical problems. 
Roosevelt, President Franklin Delano (1882*1946). 
great American statesman. Was Assistant 
Secretary to the Navy under Wilson and un- 
successful Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1020. In 1021 was stricken with 
infantile paralyslB, but recovered sufficiently to 
re-enter public life and become Ctovemor of 
New York In 1020. From 1083 until his death 
served as President of the n.S.A.. being the 
first American to be elected for more than two 
terms. His New Deal programme (see Gen. 
Information Section) was outstanding in his 
domestic policy. His **good neighbor** atti- 
tude towards the other American countries, his 
hamstrung efforts to restrain Axis aggression 
In the 1080s. his inspired and generous adoption 
of Lend-Lease, his war-time meetings with 
Churchill and Stalin, and his energetic prose- 
cution of the war after Pearl Harbour, were the 
more important features of his forei^ policy. 
His ** fireside ** talks on the radio brought him 
into close contact with the American people and 
his pasring in the hour of victory was mourned 
all ovw the world. In 1005 married his distant 
cousin. Eleanor Roosevelt (1884-1062). who 
became known on her own account as a sociolo- 
gist and newspaper columnist. She became 
Chairman of the U.N. Human Bights Commis- 
skm in 1947. 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858-1919), Republican 
President of the n.SJt.., 1001-9, and unsuccess- 
fol third party candidate in 1012 following a 
dispute with TbA. His daring exploits in the 
Bpanish-Amerioan war won him wide popularity 
and he was elected vice-president in 1900 be- 
coming president on McELinley*s assassination. 
For his efforts in promoting peace, notably 
between Russia and Japan, was awarded the 
Nobel Prise In 1906. The great struggle with 
the Trusts marked his years of office. 

Bops, FdUden (1838-98), Belgiioi artist, famous 
for drawings, etchings, and illustrations. His 
work is highly original, spirited, humorous and a 
valued commentary on the life at the time. Was 
an engraver of magnificent technical skill and a 
painter of merit. 

Ross, Or James CSarir, F.R.B. (1800-62), most 
experienced polar explorer of the century. He 
accompanied his unde. Sir John Ross, and 
Captain Parry on their expeditions. In the 
Victory commanded by his unde he located the 
norUi magnetic pole in 1881. He commanded 
the expedition of the JErebus and the Terror to 
the antarctic (1880-48), discovering Victoria 
Land, Mounts Erebus and Terror, and the Ross 
Ice barrier. 

Ross, Rear Admiral Sir John, K.C.B. (1777-1866). 
the eminent explorer who made several voyages 
to the aictlo and searched for the North-west 
Passage. He discovered Boothnia peninsula, 
and his nephew readied the magnetio pole. 
Ross. Ooknid flir Ronald, kZb., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. (1867-1982), profeBBor of tropical sani- 
tation and a leading authority cm troptcal 
diseMM general^, was for many years in the 
Shm^llMioiOervioe. and was awarded the 
Ndi ^ Py in 1901 Dlsoovoed 

a888-82). was the son of 
M>9l9RpM^788-18f 2), an exiled Italian 
antii^^am settled to London in 1824. 
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showed great talent as a painter from boyhood, 
and became one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. fonned in 1848. He also dlatinguithed 
himself as a poet. Hla sister. Christina Oecrglna 
Rossetti (1880-94) was also noted as a poet. 
Rossini, Gloaochino Antonio (1792-1868). Italian 
operatic composer. His first opera Taneredi 
was produced at Venice when he was 21, and 
between 1816 and 1828 he wrote 21 operas, in- 
cluding II BaefAcre di Seeiolia, La OenereiUdla, 
OisUo. La Donna det Logo, and SemiramAde, 
After writing OufUaume Tell in 1829, which waa 
hailed as his masterpiece, be gave up composing, 
producing only a Stabai Mater (1882-41) and a 
mass (1864). See Section E. 

Rostand, Edmond Eugene Alexis (1868-1918). 
French dramatist whose Cyrano de Bergerac 
created a sensation in 1898. 

Rothenstein, Sir William (1872-1945), Englidi 
painter and writer. Prof, of Givio Art In Shef- 
field University. 1917-26: Prlneipal of Royal 
Collegeof Art. 1920-85: Trusteej; Tate Galled, 
1927-83. His son. Sir John Ret httns tei n (b. 
1901). was until 1964 Director of the Tate 
Gallery and Is now Rector of St. Andrews 
University. 

Rothschild. Anselm Meyer (1748-1812), the 
founder of the famous financial family was bom 
at Frankfurt-on-Main. After some experience 
in a bank as clerk, set up for himself first as a 
moneylender, then as a banker and displairing 
a genius for finance acquired a large fortune. 
His son. Nathan Meyer Rothschild (1777-1886), 
took charge of the London bouse, and conducted 
its affairs with great success, and was made an 
Austrian Baron in 1822. He was succeeded by 
bis eldest son. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
(1808-1879). who was the first Jewish member 
of the House of Cknnmons. 

Roubiliac, Louis Francois (1605-1762). a French 
sculptor who contributed many monuments to 
Westminster Abbey. 

Bouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1760-1836), a 
French poet who was the author of the words 
and the music of the ManeiUaiee, the revolu- 
tionary song and national anthem of France. 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78), French philo- 
Bopher. political writer, and composer. He was 
bom at Geneva, and after a hard and wandering 
life made the acquaintance of Madame de 
Warens, who became his patroness and with 
whom be resided during the years 1781-41. He 
then proceeded to Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of Diderot, to whose Encydopidie 
he contributed the musical section. With the 
production of his pastoral melodrama Le Deein 
du village in 1722 he appeared as a succeasfol 
composer. Meanwhile he had been studying 
social questions with great ardour, and in 1761 
published bis novel Jtdie, ou la JfouveOe HAoiss, 
which was followed in 1762 by EmGe, a treatise 
on education in novel form. These two works 
contained so much that was at variance with 
convention, and so opposed to aU ideas of moral 
restraint, that they called forth the condemna- 
tion of the orthodox, and Rousseau was obliged 
to leave France for a time. It was while in Eng- 
land that he wrote his remarkable Oonfeseions, 
and his celebrated Le Control Soekd, He laid 
down prlnffiples of government and conduct 
which bore fruit in the French Revolution. 
(See aleo Education, Section J.) 

Bubeos, Sir Peter Paul (1677-1640). one of the 
most notable of Flemish painters. In 1629 he 
painted for Uharles 1.. who knighted him. His 
AdoraHon of the Magi was sold In 1959 for the 
record price of £276.000. 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigorovldh (1829-94), a famous 
Russian pianist and oomposer and founder of 
the CoDservatory 8t. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad). His turner Nicholas (1885-81), alao a 
pianist, founded the Oouservatory of Moscow. 
Bmwrt. Prince (1619-82), the brilliant Royalist 
cavalry genei^ opposing Cromwell and a 
disUngoisbed admiral in the Dutch warn. He 
was also an early meaiotinter, an experimental 
srimtist, and the first governor of Hudson's Bay 

Rusk, fi£L'M.A.. LL.D. (b. 1909), U.8. Secretary 
of State in the Democratic Adminlstiarions m 
Keimedy and Johnson, 1961-: Pres. The 
RodDSfoUer . Foundation. 1952-60. Fon 
Rhodes scholar at St. John's Ocdl., Gxfoid. 
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^ John (1810-1000). writer and art crttlo. 

tbe son of a wealthy London wine merohant. 
His Afodera PaUUsn eahlblted a masterly per- 
oeptkm of the mrlnetples of art and a boundless 
gift of Uteraxy ezmesalon. Other yolumes 
appealed at Internals Including The Seven 
Lamps of Arehitecture and The Stonee of Veniee, 
two memorable works which considerably en- 
hanoed the author*a fame. His writings un- 
doubtedly hastened the recognition of Turner 
and the Fre-Baphaelite pahiters. Always 
taking a deep Interest in eoonomlo questions. 
Buskin deliyered and published numerous 
lectures on a wide range of subiects— art, plea- 
sure. religion, war. work, and so forth; and he 
was acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
thinkers of the time. Often his views were im- 
proctioable and even eooentrlo. but behind them 
there was always evident a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the wqll-belng of the people. 

Busb^ Bertrand (Arthur William) 8rd Earl. O.M.. 
F.B.S.. MJL (b. 1872). great English rationalist 
philosopher, whose vigorous and sceptical 
writings have profoundly influenced present-day 
thought. He writes and speaks in a clear, 
witty, and elegant style and regards the task of 
the philosopher as one of dariflcation rather 
than speoulatlon. In recent years Lord Bussell 
has been actively engaged in the campaign 
against nuclear warfare. His numerous writ- 
ings include books on mathematics, philosophy, 
and ethics, besides works on political and 
sociological subjects: The PrinciplM of Mathe- 
malice (1908). Prineipia MathemaUca (1010). 
written in collaboration with A. N. Whitehead, 
Probleme of Philoeiyphv (1011), Marriaoe and 
Morals (1020), Hiet^ of Western Philosophy 
(1046). Human Knowledoe (1048), Commonsense 
and Nudear Warfare (1050). The first volume 
of his AiUobiooraphv was published in 1067. 
Nobel Prise for Literature. 1950. 

Russell. George William (1867-1035). Irish poet 
generally known by his pen name of A.£. or M. 
Widely known as a leader in co-operative enter- 
prise and a pioneer of Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 

RnsselU Johm 1st Earl. K.O., P.a (1702-1878), 
third son of the 6th Duke of Bedford. Entered 
Parliament as Lord John Bussell on attaining 
his majority, and, ranging himself on the liberal 
side, showM great capacity for affairs. Intro- 
duced first great measure of Beform. which was 
passed In 1832. Held several offices before 
succeeding Peel as Prime llinister in 1846. 
Remained in power until 1852, and was again 
Prime Minister from 1865 to 1866, resigning 
when he failed to carry a flirther reform bill. 
He also wrote lives of Thomas Moore and Charles 
James Fox. 

Bussell of KiUowen, Baron. P.C., O.C.M.O. (1832- 
1000), Lord Chief Jnstioe of England 1804-08. 
Was one of the greatest British judges and 
advocates of the 10th century. 

Rutherford, Lord, O.M., F.B.8. (1871-1037), 
British physicist, b. in New Zealand, pre- 
eminent in the field of atomic research. Con- 
ducted his experiments at Montreal. Manchester, 
and at the famous Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge, which attracted brilliant young 
Bdentists from all over the world. In 1011 an- 
nounced his nuclear theory of tbe atom, and in 
1018 succeeded in splitting the atom for the first 
time. His work paved the way for fViture 
nuclear research. 

Buyidaei, JacOb van (c. 1628-82), great Dutch 
landscape painter, some of whose pictures are 
In t he National Qallery. 

Bnyter, Admiral Mldhlel Adriaansoon da (1607- 
76). the Dutch admiral who in 1667 invaded 
England with a fleet of Dutch war vessels, ad- 
vancing up the Thames and Medway and setting 
fire to considerable dilpping. He soon saw fit to 
vetieat, and more serious trouble was averted. 


s 

Sadhs, Haas (1404-1676). the German shoemaker- 
poet of Reformation times, was an earnest 
worker In the Protestant cause, and wrote over 
6,000 different pieoeA poetry and prose.^ , 
Baffi. or (Mnsllh-U^) (e. 1184-1202). tbe 
Fetiifui poet who flourished hi the 18th oen' 
and' won national fame by bis poems 
Garden of Bases and The Orward, 


Sainte-Beuve, Ciharles Augustin (1804-69). French 
critic, and one of the most aocompUshad men of 
letters under the Second Empire. Author of 

. Oauseries du hmdi and Histoire de Port SayoL 

SatoWuit, Antoine (1767-94), one of the kter 
leaders of the French Revolution closely assoel- 
ated with Bob^lerre. 

8i-Laur^ Bt Hon. Lcuis Stephen, Q.C. (b. 
1882). Prime Minister of Canada. 1048-67. 

Saint-Saens, Charles Camflle (1886-1021), French 
composer. His compositions have a dlaasioal 
style and elegance and Include symphonic and 
chamber music and the opera Samson el DaUla, 
which was produced by Ltsat at Weimar in 1877. 

Saint-Simon, Claude, Comte de (1760-1826). a 
French scientist and sodaUst who had great 
influence upon the thought of his time. 

Salntsbnry, George Edward Bateman (1846-1083). 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 
Edinburgh University. 1806-1016. Author m 
numerous critical works on literary subjecte, on 
which he was a leading authority. 

Sala, George Augustus Henry (1828-06), journalist 
of high literary merit who contributed to Houses 
hold Words, the Illustrated London News, and 
the London Daily Tdegraph (foreign corres- 
pondent in all parts of the world). 

Saladin (1187-08), the great Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria who led the Moslems against the CliilstianB 
in the Third Crusade. In 1187 he had driven 
tbe CSiristians from Jerusalem after a brilliant 
victory at Hattin near Tiberias. This gave rise 
to the Third <>UBade led by the Emperor 
Frederick I., Philip II. of France, and Bicbm L 
of England, which achieved little. Besides 
being a great warrior, Saladin was a wise and 
cultured man, renowned for his chivalry, 
tlasar, Antonio d*01iveiTB (b. 1880). Prime 
Minister and virtual dictator of Portugal sinoe 
1082 and responsible for drafting the Portuguese 
constitution of 1 033. Foreign Minister. 1086-47. 

Saida, FranttSek (1867-1087), Gsedi critic, 
essayist, and poet whose influence on Ghedh 
thought has been profound. 

Salimbene de Adamo (1221-c. 1288), medlaval 
chronicler whose vivid description of life in the 
ISth century is embodied in his Cfontea. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, 
8rd Marquess of. K.Q. (1880-1008). led the 
Uonservative Governments of 1885-86. 1886-92. 
and 1895-1002., Has been considered one oi 
the beet Foreign Secretaries England has ever 
had, holding the office from 1878 to 1880, when 
he attended the Gongress of Berlin, and for much 
of his premiership. Retired from poUtioal life 
after peace was declared in South Afirioa. His 
grandson. Robert Arthur James Gasooyne-OeoU, 
6th ISarquess ol SaUsbnry, K.a. (b. 1808), was 
Leader of tbe House of Lords. 1042-46 and again 
1061-57 when he resigned firom the Government 
over its Cyprus policy. 

Samuel, Ist Viscount, P.O., O.M., G.C.B., G.B.B. 
(1870-1068), Liberal statesman. High Com- 
missioner for Palestine, 1920-22; Postmaster^ 
General. 1010-14, and again May to Dec. 1016; 
Home Secretary. 1016, and again 1081-82. 
M.P. for Cleveland Division (N. Biding. Yorks), 
1002-18. and Darwen Dlv. of Lancs.. 1020-85. 
Chancellor of tbe Duchy of Lancaster. 1900-10 
and 1016-16. Leader of the liberal Party in 
the Commons. 1081-85, in the Lords. 1041-65. 

Sand, George (1804-76) the leading French author- 
esB of her time — proper name. Armandina 
Lucile Aurora Dupin, baronne Duaevant — who, 
both as novelist and dramatist, achieved the 
highest BucoesB. A friend of men of such 
singular power as Alfred de Musset, Chopin and 
Bandeau. 

Sandow, (Frederick William) Eugene (1867-1026). 
German “strong man'*: overcame his early 
physical weakness to become a powerftilly built 
man; adviser on physical culture to King 
George V. 

Sanger, Ftederibk, B.A., Ph.D.. F.B.S. (b. 1018). 
British Bctentist; Prof, of Biochemistry, Cam- 
bridge. Awarded 1058 Nobel Prise for CSiem- 
istry for his work in detennlnlng the chemical 
structure of the protein insulin. 

flankey, Ira David (1840-1008). the celebrated 
American evangelist, singer, and compoaer. 
associated with Dwight L. Mo^y. the revivalist 
(1887-1890) in mission-work. 

San Martin, General Job 4 de (1778-1850), Hbn 
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mrinoiiMil tlffaie in the liberation firom Snaniah I 
role of three ooantrtoe: hie native Acmtiha, ! 
a.iMi Pern. 

flantawna, Geone (1868-1062). philosopher and 
poetjbom in Madrid of Spanish parentiMn. He 
WBsProfBBBor of PhlloscmbF at Harvard univer- 
sity (where he graduated in 1880) from 1007-12. 
His books include The We ^ Beaeon (1006-0), 
the four volumes of Beatme of Being (1028-40). 
JPereone and Flaeee (1046). and The MiddU Span 
(1048). 

Santos-Dumont, Alberto (1878-1032), Brasilian 
anonant, his most notable allots b«ng made In 
Paris, and at Monte Oarlo. He visited London 
In 1008. 

Sapbho of Leabos (0. early 0th cent. b.o.). funous 
mio poetess of andent Oreeoe. of whose love 
poems only a few fragments remain. 

Sardou* Viotorien (1881-1008). French dramatiat 
who had a long series of snooessss — Not Iniimet, 
Siraphine, Babagae, Divorcont. F4dora^ Theo- 
dora, Patrie, La Totea, Madame Sans-oene, 
Bobeepierre, and Dante, the last-named written 
speedily for Sir Henry Irving. He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1877. 

Sargent, Sir Malcolm, Mus.D.. A.R.C.O. (1805- 
1007). British conductor, renowned for his 
canductarship of the Promenade CJonoerts from 
1050 until his death: succeeded Sir Adrian 
Boult as conductor of the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, 1060*-57. 

Sargent, John Singer. It A.. (1860-1022). American 
painter, bom in Florence, educated in Oennany 
and Italy, noted for his portraits of celebrities. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (b. 1005). French existentialist 
philosopher, left-wing intellectual, dramatist, 
essayist and novelist. His major philosophical 
work is L'Jffre et le Neant and his plays include 
Lee Mouehee, Huie Clot, Crime paeeUmnel, La 


The first volume of his autobiography, Lee Mote, 
was published In 1004. He was awarded 
(though he declined it) the 1004 Nobel Prize for 
literature. See Seetton L 

Sassoon, Siegfried (Lorraine), C.B.E. 1880-1007 
Englikh poet and writer who received the Haw- 
thomden Prize. 1020. for The Memoire of a Fox- 
Atmliflg Man. 

Savonarola, Girolamo (1462-08). Florentine 
preacher and reformer, a Dominican friar, who 
denounced vice and corruption not only in 
society but also in the Church Itself, especially 
attaddng Pope Alexander VL He was ex- 
oommumoated. imprisoned, and with two of his 
oompanions hanged in public. His passion for 
reform made him Impatient of opposition and 
incapable of compromise. He understood men’s 
hearts but not their limitations. Yet he was a 
noble figure rightly commanding the reeq;>eot of 
later ages. George Eliot's historical romance 
Bomdta gives a fine portrait of Savonarola. 

Sam ProL Archibald Henry, DXitt.. LL.D.. 
jb.D. (1846-1038), a distinguished Assyriolo^ 
and philologist who was Prof, of Assyrlology 
at Oxford university, 1801-1010. His most 
fanportant works are Iwtrodaction to the Science 
ofLanguaoe, 1870, Ancient Bmpiree of the EoB, 
1884, The Prindpiet of Comparative PhiMogy, 
1874, and Egypt and Babylonian Religiw, 1003. 

SoarlattI, Alessandro (1062>1726). Italian musician 
whose infiuenoe on the history of opera has been 
great, founded the Neapolitan school He com- 
posed over 100 operas, 200 masses, and over 
700 cantatas and oratorios. EUs son Domenico 
(1085-1767) was a harpsichord virtuoso and his 
work has had an Important Influence in the 
evolution of the sonata. The chief years of his 
life were spent at the Spanish Court in Madrid. 

SehiMwiielH, Otovanni Vlighiio (1886-1910), famous 
Italianastronomer who was Direotor of the Milan 
Observat^, 1802-1900. and did valuable work 
on meteors and double stars, but is best known 
(or his discovery of so-called canals on Man. 

flhhlller, Johan Ghiltto^ Friedrich (1769-1805), 
the fiunons Oerman dramatist and j^t. Was 
bom at Marbaoh in Wfirttemberg. Bklncatedat 
the mllUary Academy at Stuttgart, and in- 
tended^fior a soldier, he evinced an irresistible 
desire teiiterary Ihme. and in 1782 bad his first 
^y. succesafiilly produced at 

the Ijtonheim Ttoafre. to which he was subse- 
composer. Later 
he wsMk to DtesSm. where he ocmipleted his 


DonOarloei from 1789 to 1793 he held the Chair 
of history at Jena Univ. when he wrote his 
Hietoryofthe TMirty YeartT War, and gained the 
friendship of Goethe, at whose suggestion he re- 
moved to Weimar, and during the next ten years 
produced his greatest workar-WaUenetein, Mary 
Stuart, The MaidefOrleane, and Wifliam Tett. 

SChlsgCl Bhrl Wilhelm Frledrioh von (1772-1829), 
German poet, critic, and scholar. As founder 
of the Romantic School (J88) we owe to him and 
his followers the revolutionary and germinating 
ideas which so influenced thought at the begin- 
ni^ of the 19th century. His brother August 
Wilhelm (1767-1845) also has a permanent 
place in the history of German literature. He 
is best known for his translations of Shakespeare 
(which established Shakespeare in Germany), 
Dante. Calderdn, and CamOes. 

Sohliemann, Belnriofa (1822-90), German arobs- 
ologist who made many notable excavations, 
discovered Troy and other Homeric sites. 

Schnabel Artur (1882-1951), American pianist of 
Austrian birth, regarded as the greatest expon- 
ent of Beethoven's pianoforte sonatas. 

Schoenberg. Arnold (1874-1951). Austrian com- 
poser who in 1983 was dismissed from his post 
as head of the Prussian Academy of Pine Arts 
because of his Jewish ancestry. He went to the 
United States, teaching first at Boston and then 
at Los Angeles. Among his worksare the choral 
orchestral Qurre-Lieder and Pierrot Lunaire, a 
cycle of 21 poems for voice and chamber music. 
See Sect ion E. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1800). German 
philosopher of a pessimistic cast of mind, a great 
admirer of Plato and Heraclitus. Regarded his 
(xmtemporary Hegel as a charlatan. His chief 
works are 2’ke IFarM ConeideredaeWiXl and Idea 
and The Two Fundamental Prbbteme of Ethiee. 

Schreiner, Olive, pen name of Mrs. Cronwright 
Schreiner (1856-1920). a noted South African 
novelist, bom in Basutoland. She first attracted 
attention with her Story of an African Farm 
(1888). She excelled in depicting veldt scenery 
and Dutch character. 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1828). Austrian com- 
r^r, bora In Vienna, the son of a schoolmaster. 
Be was a contemporary of Beethoven and wrote 
not only symphonies, sonatas, string quartets, 
choral music, and Blasses but also over 000 tongs 
of unsurpassed lyrical beauty. It is as creator 
of the German IMd that his name Is immortal 
He died In Vienna at the age of 81. in poverty, 
before the full flowering of his musical genius. 

Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-60). composer 
of the early 19th-century German Romantic 
school He wrote much chamber music, four 
symphonies, a piano concerto, and choral music, 
but it is his early piano pieces and songs that 
give constant delight. His wife Clan (1819- 
96) was one of the outstanding pianists of her 
time, especially as Interpreter of Chopin. 

Schweitasr, Albert, D.Tbeol, Dr. Phil, Dr. Med. 
(1876-1905), frunous medical missionary in 
LambarOnO, remembered for his reverence for 
life. A musical critic and authority on Bach’s 
music, a famous oxgwist. and a noted biblical 
critic he became a Doctor of Medicine in order 
to devote bis life to missionary work in Equa- 
torial Africa. Awarded 1952 Nobel Prize for 
Peace and Hon. O.M. in 1955. 

SoiplQ, PubUUs (loraellns (ciroa 282-188 b.g.). the 
greatest of the Bcipios known as Bciplo Afri- 
canus the elder. A distinguished Ronum 
general in the 2nd Punic War. 

Sco^ Obarles Prestwiob (1840-1981), English Jour- 
nalist who was editor of the Mancheeter Guar- 
dian. 1872-1929, which under his editorship be- 
came one of the leading Journals of the country. 

Bootl Sir George Gilbert, R.A. (1811-78). architect 
who gained special dune for his restorations of 
Gothic churches and cathedrals, Incl. West- 
minster Abbey, designer of the Albert Memorial 
8t. Pancras Station, the Blartyxs* Memorial at 
Oxford, and St. Anne's (Thurch in Alderney. 

Scott, Sir Giles Gilbert. O.M.. R.A.. FJI.I.BJL 
(1880-1900). architect whose work includes the 
' modem Gothic Liverpool Oathedial . the 
‘ m Library. Oxford, and the Forth Road 
(opened 1904). Grandson of tto above. 

Sootl^etw Markham. M.B.B.. DB^a (b. 1909), 
BOD of Captain Soott, is known as yachtsmi^ 
broadcaster, and bird-artist. 
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Soott. Captain Bobart Falcon, C.y.O. <186&-iei2), , 
comniaaded the National AntarcstlG EzpedItlonB < 
inl001>4aadinl910. His ship, the Terra i^oco. 
left England on June 1. 1910. In Jan. 1911. 
winter ouarten were established at Cape 
Evans, and in the following November Bcott 
and a select party left Hut Point for the South 
Pole, which they reached on Jan. 18. 1912. 
finding there the Amundsen records. On the 
return journey every member of the party 
perished. Leading-seaman Edgar Evans died 
from concussion ctf the brain on Feb. 17: Capt. 
Oates from exposure on March 17: and on 
March 29 the rest of the party (Scott. Wilson and 
Bowers) died from starvation and exposure in a 
bllssard when only 11 miles from One Ton Depot. 

Soott, Sir Walter. Bart. (1771-1882). one of the 
greatest of Briusb novelists and a dlstingulsbed 
poet. He was educated for the Bar. His 
Minatreltv of the Scottish Border was publMied hi 
1802. This was followed in 1806 by The Lav of 
the Last Minstrd, in 1808 by Marmion: The 
Jjsdy of the Lake, Rokebv and The Lord of the 
Isles coming afterwards in quick succession. 
In 1814 be published fVaverlev anonymously, 
which obtained instant success. Other stcnries 
followed and the Waverley novels and their 
author. **The great Unknown.** were every- 
where the sublect of discussion. €htv MannerinOt 
The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, and the 
Heart of Midlothian were all publisli^ before 
the secret of their authorship was disclosed. 
The chief works of his last years were Woodstock, 
lAfeof Napoleon, vqA Tales of a Qrandfaiher, He 
died at Abbotsford. Created a baronet in 1820. 

Scott-Paine. Hubert (1801-1954). pioneer in the 
design and construction of aircraft and sea craft. 

Scriabin, Alexander (1872-1916), Russian com- 
poser and pianist. He studied at the Moscow 
conservatoire, where he was later professor of 
the pianoforte. 1808-1904. He was deeply In- 
terested in theosophy, and in such works as The 
Divine Poem, and Prometheus: a Poem of Fire 
he attempted to unite music and philosophy 

Seeley. Sir John Robert, K.C.M.G. (1834-06). 
English historian and author of Ecce Homo. 

Segovia. Andres (b. 1804). Spanish concert- 
guitarist. He has adapted works by Bach, 
Haydn. Mozart, and other classical composen 
to the guitar. 

Sellridge, Harry Ckndon (1858-1947). the American 
who revolutionised the British department store 
when he opened the famous shop of Selfridges in 
Oxford Street in 1000. 

Semmelweis, Ignaz Philipp (1818-05). Hungarian 
physician, a pioneer in employing antiseptic 
methods in obstetric cases, having discovered 
that puerperal fever is an infection caiucd by 
germs. It was then the practice of doctors in 
maternity words to examine expectant mothers 
with unwashed hands. 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus idrca 4 n c.-a.d. 60). the 
famous stoic philosopher, who was tutor to 
Nero, and one of that emperor's roost influential 
advisers; he was sentenced to end his own Ufe. 
a sentence which he courageously carried out. 

Senetelder. Alois (1772-1884). was the son of an 
actor at Munich, and himself engaged in 
dramatic coixv^tlon. Being too poor to bear 
the nost of having his works printed, he turned 
his attention to inventing lithography, the main 
feature of the Invention being disbovered by 
accident. 

Sevems. Lucius Septimtus (148-211), was Roman 
Emperor from 108 to his death. After many 
victories in the FiSSt be passed over to Britain 
with an army, subjugated the Caledonians, and 
repaired and partly rebuilt the fiimous Hadnan*a 
wall from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne. He died at York. 

86vign4, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal Marquise de 
(1626-96). French woman of letters. Her let- 
ters to her daughter Francoise written in an un- 
affected etegance of style give a moving pictuie 
of fashionable society in 17tb-century France. 

Sgunbati, Giovanni (1841-1914), Italian pianist 
and campQser who revived interest in classical 
instrumental music in an age of opera. Well 
? _ known is bis quartet in D flat. 

Shackleton, Sir SSmest (Henry), C.Y.O.. O.B.E. 
f (1874-1022), commander of the Nimrod Farthest 

South expedition of 1007-0, reached within 100 
I miles of the south Pole, and embarked on a new 


expedition in 1014. He died whilst on asctenti- 
fic voyage to the Antarctic. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Aihley Cooper, 7th Bari of 
(1801-86). great social reformer, largely 
remnsible for the legislation reducing the 
n^ry of the industrial revolution. He 
agitated for the abolition of slavery and was 
(selected with the Ragged School Union, 
reformatories, zefoges. and Cbziatian associa- 
tions ot many kinds. 

Shakespeare, William (1664-1616). England's 
greatest poet and dramatist, was bom at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and was the son of a tradesman 
of that town who must have been at one time 
fairly well-off, seeing that he was made an 
alderman, and afterwards served as High Bailiff. 
Later on. however, be appears to have been 
unfortunate and fallen into straitened circum- 
stances. William was the eldest son. and was 
probably educated at the Stratford Grammar 
School, but very little is known of his career 
up to his eighteenth year, when we have it on 
record that he married Anne Hathaway, who 
was eight years his senior. Five years after 
his marriage he went to London, and the next 
we hear of him is that he was connected with 
the Globe Theatre and appeared in sundry small 
parts. He first appeared before the public as a 
poet in 1693. with his Venus and Adonis, 
following this in 1694 with The Rape of Luereee, 
Shortly afterwards he was proprietor of the 
Globe Theatre, and also had an interest in the 
Blackfriars Theatre. Then he began that re- 
markable career of play-writing which has since 
been the wonder of the world. Thirty-eight 
plays comprise the Shakespeare canon. Thirty- 
six were printed in the First Folio of 1623 (the 
first collected edition of his dramatic works), of 
which eighteen had been published during his 
lifetime in the so-called Quartos. Love's 
Labours Lost and The Comedy of Errors seem to 
have been among the earliest, being followed by 
The Ttoo OenUemen of Verona^^mA Romeo and 
Juliet. Then foUo^ Henry Vl, Richard III, 
Richard II, Titus Andronicus, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Kino John, The Merchant of Venice, A 
Midsummer Night s Dream, AU’s WeU that Ends 
WeU, Henry IV, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Henry V, Much Ado about Nothino, As You Like 
It, Twelfth Night. Then came some of his 
greatest plays. Julius Ccesar, Handel, TroUus and 
Cressida, Othello, Measure for Measure, Macbeth, 
Kino Lear, Timon of Athene, Pericles, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, Cyntbeline, A Winter^s 
Tale, The Tempest, Henry VIII, and The Ttoo 
Noble Kinsmen, He was able to purchase 
property at Stratford, and when be retired from 
bis profession (about 1610 or 1612) he returned 
to his native town to live in a house which he 
bad himself built. He was buried in Stratford 
Church. 

Sharp, Granville (1736-1813), slavery abolitionist 
and founder of the colony of Sierra Leone. 

Shastri, Shrl Lai Bahadur (1004r-60), Indian politi- 
cian who became Prime Minister of India after 
the death of Nehru in 1064. He died of a heart 
attack at the end of the Soviet-sponsored 
Tashkent talks. See also Section C. Part L 

Shaw. George Bernard (1866-1960), brilliant Irish 
dramatist who conquered England by bis pun- 
gent wit and devastating exposure of hypocrisy, 
cant and national weaknesses, and persis- 
tently expressed a highly individual opinion 
whether in his musical criticisms, socialist 
pamphlets or plays. He wrote many plays 
mcluding Man and Superman, Heartbreak 
House, Back to Methusdah, Saint Joan, The 
Apple Carl, Buoyant Bdions, most of which 
have important prefaoes, sometimes equalling 
the play In length. Was muslo critic (1888- 
04) sucoeaBlvely to the London Star and World 
and during this period wrote The Quintessence 
of tbsenism and The Perfect WagnerUe. Joined 
the Fabian Society in 1884 and was awarded 
Nobel Prise for Literature in 1026. He was 
greatly interested in the reform of tbe alphabet. 

Shelley. Percy BysChe (1702-1822). one of the 
most brilliant poetic geniuaes of the 10th cen- 
tury, renowned for the daiingand unorthodox 
opimoDB whidi be bekL^Hia Queen Mob 
(written when he was nineteen), his Alastor, 
The Revolt of lelat^ The Witch of Aw, and 
Adonais all breathe the true spixit of poetry. 
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•eeuzing him a place in the fliet rank of Britidi 
poeta. He diowed fine dzamatio giite in the 
Otnd and FrorngOmm UtUnmnd, almoet reaching 
tubUmlty in the latter maeterpieoe. HlSiidoiMiif 
waa a aplendid tribute to the geniua of Eeata. 
His flnt wife, whom he married while verr 
joong. eommltted aaldde. He afterwards 
married Mary Wollstonecrafb Godwin, and 
fonned other attachments of a complicating 
nature. Waa alwaya at war with his fiamily. 
and hnallT. alter spending some time with 
Byron and Leigh Hunt and other friends in 
TBitous parts of Italy, was drowned in the Gulf 
of Bpeslaby the oapddngof his boat in a storm. 

ShiPiiaKd, Very Ree. Hugh Richard Lawria (Dick). 
C.H» DJ). (1880-1987). Vicar of St. Martin-ln- 
tbe-Flelda. London. 1014-27. where he estab> 
Udied a reputation by his broadcast sermons 
and attracted large crowds of listeners. Bean 
of Canterbury, 1929-81; Canon of St. Paul's. 
1084-87. Buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Sbetatatt, Thomas (1751-1806). was the last of 
the great English fruniture designers of the 18th 
cent. There is no evidence that he was a 
maker of fruniture: his reputation rests solely 
on his published works which helped to create a 
certain trend or style, notably the Cabinet- 
Maken^ and UphoMeren* Drawing Book (1701- 
94). 

Bwffidan, Bt Hon. BiOhard Brinsley Butler (1751- 
1816). one of the greatest of English play- 
wrights. whose comedies are freauently revived. 
Was bom in Dublin, and educated partly 
at Harrow. Showing considerable capacity 
fbr dramatic composition he obtained an 
introduction to the C^vent Garden management, 
and it was at the Oovent Garden Theatre in 
1775 that his first comedy. The BivaU, was 
produced, with such a gratifying result that 
Garridc. who was then at Dm^ Lane, opened 
up negotiations with the dramatist which ended 
in Sheridan becoming part (and ultimately sole) 
proprietor of Drury Lane. The Duenna, a 
musical comedy, was produced in 1775. and 
ran through the winter. From 1777 Sheridan 
managed Drury Lane, opening with an adapta- 
tion of Vanbrugh's Belapae. This was fol- 
lowed by the production of the greatest of hJs 
comedies. The School for Seanddl, which had a 
wonderfru success. In 1779 The Critic was 
given, and alter that Sheridan wrote no more 
plays until 1789, when PiMorro was produced. 
In the meantime be had gained a high reputation 
in another sphere. In 1780 he obtained a seat 
in Parliament and although he only spoke on 
certain set occasions, he acquired a reputation 
for oratory which stood him in very good stead, 
and he filled one or two minor Ministerial offices, 
remalnixa in Parliament until 1812. 

Bhennaii. General William Teoumseh (1820-01). 
a famous American soldier who. after taking 
part in the War with Mexico (1846-48). volun- 
teer^ at the outbreak of the avll War (1861). 
Hie took part in the battles of Bull Run and 
Shiloh, and was placed in command of the 
Army of the Teimessee (1868) and of the 
military division of the Bfie&lppl with a force 
of 100,000. In 1864 there occurred the fiamous 
800-mile maidh across Georgia to the sea. 
In 1866 his second march, through the Garo- 
Uxiaa. culminated In the defeat of Johnston, 
which led directly to the termination of the war. 

flhacrlagton. Or Chazies Scott. OAL, G.BJL. 
FM.. MJ>„ DBc. (1857-1962), one of the 
greatest cf British sdentists. and a leading 
authority on the physiology of the nervous 
system, whose researah woi^ over many years 
led to great advances in the surgery cf the 
brain. Pres, of the British Association 1920. 
and cf the Boyal Society, 1920-26. Awarded 
Hobd Prise for Medldne. 1982. 

Shirley. Jamas (1696-1666). was an eminent 
diamatiet and poet, imbued with the Elixa- 
beiban tiaditionB. 

Shdoldioe. lllkhafl Atekaandrovieh (b. 1905), 
great Russian novelist who won international 
cm with his novel And Quiet Flowt the Don, 
KolMiPrIae for Lfteratoze, 1966, 

^ (b. 1906). one of the most 

of present-day Bumian oomposerB. 
1 if jpo^lex. profound, and deeply 
Soviet age In rmioh be lives. 
» operas. baUets. symphonies. 
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chamber muslo. and musio for films. Hero of 
Soviet Labour (1966). See Section E. 

Slbelins. Jean Julian Christian (1865-1957). Fin- 
nisb composer, generally acknowledged as the 
greatest of the century. Works include seven 
symphonies, violin concerto, several tone poems, 
about 200 pianoforte compositions and songs. 
See Section E. 

Sickert, (Walter) Richard (1860-1942). British 
painter and etcher; became President of Boyal 
Society of British Artists. 1928. 

Slddons. Sarah (1755-1831), the greatest of the 
English tragic actresses, b. at Brecon. South 
Wales, eldest of the fiunous Kemble frunily. 
She made her first appearance in London at 
Drury Lane in 1775 in the part of Portia. 
Sldgwick, Henry (1888-1000). Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and besides being 
an eminent educationist in the broader sense, 
devoted himself with special success to the 
cause of women’s education^ Newnham and 
Girton being largely the outcome of his efforts. 
Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-86). etatesman. poet and 
soldier; was one of Queen Elisabeth’s favour- 
ites. and a man of singular ability and bravery. 
While living in temporary retif^ent he com- 
posed his famous Arcadia, but did not allow 
fi; to be published In bis lifetime. He did not 
lack for literary fame, however, his Apology for 
Poetry and Defenee of Poeey, as well as numerous 
miscellaneous pieces all distinguished for their 
beauty of expression and tender sentiment, 
having won much favour, especially in the circle 
of the Court. In 1586 he was given a command 
in the Netherlands and was killed at Zutpben. 
Siemens, Sir William, F.R.S. (1823-88). a German- 
bom scientist and inventor, chiefly in the field 
of heat and electricity. Constrocted many 
overland and submarine telegraphs. Brother 
of Werner v. Siemens, founder of the famous 
firm of Siemens-Halske. 

Sienklewiox, Henryk (1846-1916). famous Polish 
novelist; Nobel prizewinner. 1905 (Quo Vadie), 
Sikorskl, Wladyi^w (1881-1943). Polish general 
and statesman: Prime Minister in exile during 
second world war. Killed in airplane crash near 
Gibraltar. 

Simpson, Sir James Young, Bt, F.R.S. (1811-70). 
the discoverer of the utility of chloroform as an 
aiuestbetic, was a native of Scotland, and was 
a most accomplished experimental surgeon. 
Sinclair. Upton (b. 1878). American novelist whose 
documentary novel The Jvmole about the Chicago 
slaughter yards caused a sensation in 1906. 
ffinger, Isaac Meritt (1811-75), American mechani- 
cal engineer who devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the early forms of the sewing- 
machine and patented a single-thread and 
chain-stitch machine. 

SUey, Alfred (1839-1899). French Impressionist 
painter of English origin. Painted with great del- 
icacy and sensitivity, landscapes, village, trees, 
and rivers. Influenced by Corot and Manet. 
Sitwell, Edith (Louisa), D.B.E. (1887-1964).Eng- 
lish poet whose works include Bucolic Comediee, 
CMd Ooaet Ouetome and CoUeeted Poeme, Her 
two brothers are OSbert (b. 1892), a well-known 
poet and novelist, and Sahhcvareli (b. 1900). a 
poet and critic. See also Section U. 
sum, Field-Marshal Viscount, K.G.. ac.B.. 
G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O., G.B.E., D.S.O.. M.C. (b. 
1891). Gov.-Gen. of Australia 1958-59. In 1943 
took command of the 14th Army in Burma, 
later becoming commander of the Allied Land 
Forces. S JS JL.C.. and then Commandant of the 
Imperfal Defence College. Succeeded Lord 
Montgomery as C.I.G.S.. 1948-52. Gov. and 
Constable Windsor Castle, 1964-. 

Stoane, Sir Hans, Bt. F.R.S. (1600-1758). was bom 
in County Down, Ireland, but settled in London, 
and became famed as a physician and naturalist. 
For some years he held the office of President of 
the Boyal College of Physicians, and was elected 
President of the Roysd Society in sucoeesion to 
Sir Isaac Newton. His Libranr of 50.(K)0 vote., 
and treasures in natural history and MSS., worth 
£50.000 to £80,000, were offered by his will to 
the nation and bought for £20.000; with that 
nucleus the British Museum was founded, 
nowaoki, Julios (1809-49), Polish romantic poet 
He was a revolutionary, lived in exile' and died in 
Pans. Hte tragedies include Koi^n. BsUocfiyns 
and IM Weneda, 
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Jolui (1724r02), who leboDt EddysUme 
Llshthoiue. which had been boned down: he 
ihbaeqoentlj ccnstnioted many important 
wortai in oonneotkm with barbonn and eammim. 
He was alao the InTentor of an impxoyed btowing 
appaiatoa for iron-emeltins. 

Smetana, BedHdi (1824-64), CMh oomnoaer. 

enator of a national style. He was 

eondoolor of the Pncue National Theatre, 
which he wrote most of hia or — ■ • - 

The Bartered Bride and The Ki 

of his other oomposltions are the cycle of sym- 
phonic poems Mv Oounirv and the string aoar- 
tets From My Life, He became totally deaf in 
1874, soffered a mental breakdown, and died in 
an asylum. See Section EL 

Smiles, Dr. Samuel (1812>1904), was in early lift 
a medical practitioner; achlered wide popu- 
larity by his 8^ Help, a book that has had an 
enormous sale. 

Smith, Adam, P.B.S. a728-«0). the ftither of the 
sdence of political economy. Author of Thextry 
of Moral SenUmeiUt and WeaUh of NatUme, 
which immediately obtained the admlratian of 
the leading men of the day. and secured him the 
Irlenddiip of Gibbons, Hume, Burke. Beynolda, 
and Dugald Stewart. 

Smit^ Sir Grafton Elliot, M.A.. Litt.D.. DBc.. 
F.B.8. (1871-1987), Australian anatomist and 
arohaeologlst who was professor of anatomy at 
Manchester and London Universities. Bis 
works include The Royal Munmiee ( 1912). Jt»- 
tankhamen (1923). The Evolution of Man (1924). 
and the Biffueion of Ctdlure (1938). 

Smith, Captain John (1580-1631). the noted sea- 
farer and adventurer who in 1605 was the lead- 
ing spirit of an expedition to Virginia, and 
founded Jamestown. 

Smith, Joseph (1806-44). founder of Mormonism. 
son of a Vermont fanner. Claimed to have been 
granted revelation of the Book of Mormon, which 
came to be held as equal in authority and as 
a neoessary supplement to the Scriptures. 
Smith, who was murdered, was not a iMyga- 
mlst: Brigham Young, who succeeded him. was. 
(See Mormonism, Section J.) 

Smith, Sy^ey (1771-1845), an Anglican divine, 
who enjoy^ a great reputation as a wit and 
writer. Founder of and contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review and author of Fetor PlymJoy’e 
LeUere, supporting CathoUo Emancipation. 

Smith, William (1769-1889). English surveyor and 
geologist, the first to map the rock strata of 
England and to identify the fossils peculiar to 
each layer. 

Smith, Sir WUliam Alexander (1854-1914), b. in 
Gla^ow; founder of the Boys' Brigade (1883). 
the oldest of the national organisationB for boys 
in Britain. 

Smith, William Robertson (1846-94). Scottish 
biblical scholar whose contributions to the 9th 
edition of The Erwyelopaedia Britanniea resulted 
in an unsuccessSil proeeoution for heresy and 
led to the modernisation of Scottish theology. 

Smollett, Tobias George (1721-71), a famous 
novelist and humorist, b. in Scotland, whose 
Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Count 
Fathom and Humphry Clinker abound in ftm and 
genial characterisation, while their pictures of 
sea-dfe are inimitable. 

Smu^ Fleld-MSrShal Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan, O.M.. 
c!H.. K.G. (1879-1960), South African soldier 
and statesman, one of the dominating political 
figures of our century. Bom in Oax»e Colony, 
studied at Cambridge University, and called to 
the Bar. Was an outstanding Boer commando 
leader during the South African War. but after- 
wards worked for friendship with the British and 
took office in Botha's Government when the 
Union was set up in 1910. In the first world 
war Joined the Imperial War Cabinet. As 
Prime Minister. 1919-24, helped to launch the 
League of NatlonB, and later was associated 
with the United Nations. Prime Mbolster, 
Foreign Minister and Minister of Defence from 
1989 to 1948 when he was defeated at the 
General Election by the Nationalists under Dr. 
Maiati. Hie was a keen botanist; Pres, of 
Britlah Association, 1931. PubUshed Hotttm 

_^a«dBwIfifioninl926. « ^ 

■myth. Dame Ethel Mary (1858-1944). Engl^ 
composer, the daughter of a general, and a mili- 
tant suffragette. She studied in Germany, 
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where her most Important opera The Wrecken 
was first produced. She also wrote chamber 
mn^ acomlcopero The SoatewaUfe Mate, and 
nMaeeinD, 

Baydm, Frans a607-1667). a great ! 
life and aniiirm .1 pidiitiiif who St 


(1768-1887). an eminent 
ardhiteot who designed numerous public build- 
ings. By bis will he lea his museum, library. 
Picture tbe of the public, and tbe 

bouse in which he lived at Unooln's Inn Flelda 
BtiU constitutes the Sir John Soane Museum. 

Sobtedd, John HL (1624-96), King of Poland from 
1674, and heroic defender of his country from 
Cossacks. Tartars, and Turks. 

Soolnns, LeeUas (1626-62). an Italian Protestant 
thinker and anti-Trinitaiian. founder with his 
nephew Faustus Bodnus (1589-1604), of tbe 
Sodnian system of theology. 

Socrates (470-899 P.O.), Greek phlloeopber and 
great intellectual leader, was the son of a sculp- 
tor and for some time followed that oaUlng him- 
self, but, having other ambitions. Joined the 
army, and was present at the battle of Potidna. 
and also at the battle of DeUum. saving the life 
of Aldblades Jn the first, and of Xenophon in 
the aeoemd. Betnroing to Athena he devoted 
himself to study and hem to exhort the people 
on public questions and the conduct of life. 
Socrates wrote nothing himself, but we know of 
his teachings through the writings of his pupUa 
Xenophon and Plato. In 899 ii.o. be was 
charged with impiety and with oomipting the 
morals of the young, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death, events ImmortaUsed in Plato's 
Apology, Crtto, and Phaedo, 

Soddy, Fradarid^ M.A.. LL.D.. F.B.8. (1877- 
1956), Prof, of Inorganic and Physical Chemla- 
try. Unlv. of Oxford. 1919-86. Nobel Laureate 
in Chemistry 1921. The foundation of the 
isotope theory was laid by him in Glasgow about 
1012 before the physicists became prominent In 
that field. 

Soldatov, Alexander (b. 1017), Soviet diplomat, suc- 
ceeded J. Malik as ambassiulor to Britain, 1960. 

Solon (688-558 B.O.). was one of the Seven Sages of 
Greeoe, and became an eminent legislator, after 
having made a reputation as a poet. Solon's 
Laws were so htohly esteemed that they were 
adopted by the KomanB in the Twelve Tables. 

Solyman (1490-1566), tbe celebrated Ottoman 
Sultan known as '* the Magnificent.** who won 
fame aa a conqueror, law-giver. adminJatrator, 
and patron of learning. 

Somerset, lit Duke ol (1506-62), was Protector of 
England in the early part of the reign of 
Edward VI., but was depoeed from power, tried 
for fislony, and executed. A liberal and 
tolerant ruler wholoppoeed endosuree and 
pursued a moderate leligiooB policy. 

Sodioclea (406-406 B.a), the famous Athenian 
dramatist who enjoyed the highest popularity 
atf Athens, and in a contest with AEsdiylus waa 
crowned the victor. Of the 100-odd Plava of 
Sophocles only seven have survived: Antigone, 
Eleetra, (Bdipue, Aiax, Traehiniae, PhiloOetee, 
and (Edipue at Oolonue. 

Sonlt. Marshal Nioolaa Jean de Dton, Duke ol 
Dalmatia (1769-1851), was one of Napoleon's 
favourite and most capable generals, distin- 
guishing himself in the Swiss and Italian 
campaigns, and also in the Peninsular War, 
where be was Wellington's bravest opponent. 

Sonia, John Philip (1854-1982). Amerioan band- 
master and oompoaer of numeroua stirring 
marches. Hia father waa Portuguese and hia 
mother German. 

Sontbey, Robert (1774-1848). Engliah poet and 
historian. In 1803 he settled near Keswick to 
be near Coleridge and became one of the Lake 
poeta. He was made poet Laureate In 1818. 
Hia best work waa in mpse: hiatoriea of Brasil 
andof tbePenlnaular War; life of Nelson, and 
blogiaphiea of Wealey and otbera. 

Sontbw^ Robert (1561-95), a fiunoaa Jesuit and 
reUgiouB poet of Elisabetban ttanea Beatified 
in 1929. 

Sneak, Panl-Benrl (b. 1899), Belglaa statesman; 
first Prerident of the UJI. Oenena Assembly in 
1946 and of the Anembly of the Conra of 
Europe tta flist aeeston in 1949. See. 

Gen. of NATO. 1957-61. 
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Spaats, General Carl Andreir (b. 1891). American 
eoldier wbo held high commanda in Europe, 
Nort.h AfHca, and the Pacific. 1942-AO. 

Spartacue. a Thracian who became a Bonian slave 
and irladiator in Capua, and headed an insur- 
rection In Italr in 78 b.o. The slaves he raised 
routed several Roman armies, but he was eventu- 
ally defeated by Crassus in 71 b.o. and slain. 

Speke. Gapt. Jdhn Hanning (1827>64). was the dis- 
coverer, along with Lt.-Ool. J. A. Grant, of the 
Kagera, the main source of the White Nile, in 
1862. In 1856 he discovered Lake Tanganyika 
and in 1858 Victoria Nyanza. 

Spence, Sir Basil, O.M. (b. 1007). architect of 
the new Coventry cathedral, the university of 
Sussex. Glasgow air terminal, Hampstead civic 
centre, and the new British embassy in Rome. 
Prof, of Architecture. Royal Academy. 

Spencer. Herbert (1820-1003), was the son of a 
Derby schoolmaster. For some time followed 
the profession of civil engineer. His first book 
was published in 1851. under the title of Social 
Staticf, when he was filling the position of sub- 
editor of the EconomUU In 1856 bis Frineiplett 
of PfvchoJoov appeared, in which he seems to 
have anticipated Darwin's theory of Evolution. 
The Svstem of Synthetic Philoeopfiy began to 
appear in 1860. and the last of its ten volumes 
was Issued In 1806. 

Spencer. Sir Stanley. C.B.E.. B.A. (1801-1050). 
British artist whose work shows great visionary 
and spiritual power. His paintings include the 
Resurrection pictures and the Cookham Re- 
gatta series. 

Spenser. Edmund (1552-00). was born in London, 
educated at Cambridge, and early attracted 
notice by his iKietic writings. After the pub- 
lication of his Shmhearde'ft Calendar, he was 
made known to Queen Elizabeth, and in 1580 
received the appointment of Secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and in the division of 
confiscated lands that afterwards took place. 
Spenser received Kilcolman Castle and 3.000 
acres of land. Here he wrote his Faerie 
Queene. In 1508 a rebellion broke out. and 
Spenser's castle was burned to tbe ground. He 
then returned to London, and there died. 

Spinoza, Banioh or Benedict (1632-77). one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers, was born at 
Amsterdam, the eon of a Portuguese Jew who 
had settled there as a merchant. He had a 
sceptical torn of mind and having expounded 
philosophical doctrines antagonistic to Judaism, 
was excommunicated by the rabbis as a heretic. 
He owed much to Descartes and In 1663 
published his work on the Oarteslan philosophy. 
The attainment of truth was his one object In 
life. Indiflterent to money, be spent his life In 
study and earned his living as a lens grinder. 
His writings have bad an extensive and enduring 
influence though during his lifetime some of his 
works. Including bis Bthiee, were not allowed to 
He published. See also J20(l). 

SpoSorth, Rsidiiald (1770-1827), a writer of glees, 
including Hail. SmiUnff Mom, 

Spurgeon. Rev. Charles Haddon (1884-02). a 
renowned Baptist wbo preached at The Taber- 
nacle. near the Elephant and Castle, London, 
from 1861 until his death. 

StaH, Madame de (Anne Louise Germaine Neoker, 
Baronne de StaH-Holsteln) (1766-1817), the 
daughter of Necker. the famous Finance 
Minister under Louis XVI., wse married to 
Banm de Stafil (Swedish BSinister) at twenty. 
She was a brilliant woman, deeply imbued with 
philosophical sentiments. Two years after her 
marriage she made a ooDsiderable Impression by 
her LeUere on Bowueau, and was regarded as in 
sympathy with the Revolution. Later on. how- 
ever. she was in disfavour, first with the Bevolu- 
tionaxy leaden, and then with Napoleon, sad 
was In turn exiled by both and during this time 
wrote Oorinne and other able wotIui. 

Stalin, Oenenllstimo Joseph Vtssarlonovlch 
(DJugasbvUi) (1870-1068), Soviet statesman 
wbo for nearly thirty yean wse leader of the 
Russian people. Studied for the priesthood at 
the Tiflistheologioal seminary. Fromtheageof 
17 was an active revolutionary and todk Im- 
portant part in the elvtl war sAer 1917. After 
the death of Lei^ heeame the outstanding 
figure in Russia and bis aim to make Russia a 
giteat IndoBtrlal power was oanrted into effect by 


modemlclng agricultiue on socialist lines and 
by a series of five-year plans, the first of which 
was introduced in 1020. Assumed military 
leadership against the German invasion. June 
1941. Attended the Allied war conferences at 
Teheran. Yalta, and Potsdam. The denuncia- 
tion of Stalin and the *' personality cult " by 
M. Khrushchev at the Soviet Communist Party 
Congress in Feb. 1050 led to profound and far- 
reaching political consequences in Communist 
countries. 

Stanford, Sir Charles ViUlers. Mus. D. (1852-1024), 
Professor of Music at Cambridge University, and 
Professor of Comitosition and Orchestral Playing 
in the Royal College of Music. An organist and 
conductor of remarkable ability, and a composer 
of much fine Instrumental chm^. operatic, and 
other music. 

Stanley, Sir Henry Horton. G.C.B.. (1841-1004). 
British explorer, after an adventurous early 
career during wojcii he fonklit fur the Oon- 
federat4!8 In the American Civil War. Joined the 
New York Herald as a correspondent in 1807 
and was commIssioDed by Gordon Bennett to 
search for Livingstone. In 1871 he discovered 
tbe great missionary at Ujiji and with him ex- 
plored the northern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
After further exploration he founded the Congo 
Free State in 1870. Among his books were How 
I found lAvinoetone, Through the Dark Continent, 
In Darkest Africa, and an Autobiography. 

Steele. Sir Richard (1672-1720). b. in Dublin, 
founder of The Tatter, which made a great hit, 
bis friend Addison contributing many papers. 
IVo mre later he and Addison were associated 
in The Spectator, Addison, however, being the 
leading contributor; the Guardian was another 
of Steele's ventures. He sat in Parliament for 
some time, and was knighted by George I. 

Steer. Philip Wilson, O. M. (1860-1042). was the 
most distinguished of British landscape painters, 
and a fine portraitist. 

Stelansson, Vilhjalmnr (b. 1870), a famous Arctic 
explorer, born in BAanitoba of Icelandic parents. 
Took part, in the Anglo-American (1008-12) and 
Canadian (1018-18) Arctic expeditions. 

Stein. Sir Aurel. K.O.X.E. (1862-1043). was a 
famous British archmologlst wbo conducted ex- 
peditions. chiefly to Chinese Turkestan, resulting 
in priceless additions to the British Museum and 
the Delhi Central Indian Museum. Explored 
Baluchistan, 1026-28, and South Iran, 1032-33. 
Was Superintendent of Arclusological Survey. 
North-West Frontier Circle. India. 1010-20. 

Stendhal, nom de plume of the French novelist, 
Marie Henri Beyle (1783-1842), wbo has been an 
Important influence In the development of the 
French novel and whose books show searching 
psychologicaJ insight. Best known for his two 
novels, Le Bouoe et le Noir, and La Chartreuse 
de Parme. 

Stephen (1105-54) was King of England (torn 1136 
to bis death, usurping the crown that belonged 
to Matilda, the daughter of Henry 1. 

Stephen Sir Leslie, K.C.B. (1832-1004). an emi- 
nent writer, critic and biographer. Edited the 
Oomlittl Magasine (1871-82). and the Dictionary 
of National Biography (1882-01). He was the 
fiitber of Mrs. Virginia Woolf. 

Stephenson, George (1781-1848), was born at 
Wylam. near Newcastle, and up to 1804 was 
mainly engaged in ordinary colliery occupa- 
tions. In 1804, however, an engagement as 
brakesman at Killingworth colliery brought him 
In touch with tbe working of Watt’s steam 
engine, and his first efforts in invention were 
in Improving one of those engines, showing so 
much ability that be was offered an engine- 
wright’s posItiOD at Klllingham. which he held 
for some time. Then it was that he began to 
think seriously of producing a locomotive 
engine, and managed to construct an engine 
that would drew coal trucks at the rate of four 
miies an hour. In 1821, when the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway was undertaken, he 
was appointed engineer, and when the railway 
was opened in 1826. as a line for the transport 
of coal only. Btrobenson won his first great 
triumph, by puttmg a locomotive on the line 
that was able to drew a train of thirty-eight 
earriagee, laden with goods and paswnim. at 
arateoftwdvemileaanfaour. George 8tepliea«> 
eon, eubsequently. asslBted by bis eon Robert. 
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ooDBtmcted the Llveipool and Manchester »nft. 
and after that the railway era commenced. His 
only son Rob^ (1803-60) attained eminence as 
a civil engineer and constructed many railway 
lines and bridges, notably the high level bridge 
at Newcastle, the Menai and CTonway tubular 
bridges, the Victoria bridge across the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal, and two bridges over the 
Nile at Damletta. 

Sterne. Laurence (1713-68). British humourist 
whose Trittam Shandy (1759-87) brought him 
fiime. He also wrote The Sentimental Journey 
and published some volumes of sermons. 

Stevenson. Adlal Ewing (1900-65). American law- 
yer and politician: Ambassador to U.N.. 1060- 
65; Oov. of Illinois. 1949-53; Democratic 
candidate for Presidency. 1052 and 1056. 

Stevenson, Robert, F.K.S.E. (1772-1850). a native 
of Glasgow, filmed as a builder of lighthouses, 
including that on Bell Bock. He Invented the 
“flashing*’ system of throwing light at sea. 

Stevenson. Robert Louis (1850-94). was the 
Scottish author of a remarkable series of essays, 
stories, and poems, including Travels with a 
Donkey^ Virotnibue PuerisQue, Treasure Island^ 
Kidnapped, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and A 
ChiWs Garden of Verses. He alwajrs suffered 
from delicate health and travelled extensively, 
finally settling in Samoa with his Californian 
wife, formerly Mrs. Osbourne. His literary 
influence was considerable, particularly on the 
generation which followed him. 

Stinnes. Hugo (1870-1924). German industrialist 
who built up a huge coal-mining, iron and steel, 
and transport business, and also developed a 
large shipping concern. His group controlled 
the greater part of Germany’s coal, iron and steel 
supply. In 1920 he entered the Beichstag. and 
later became a newspaper proprietor. 

Stirling. Elisabeth (1819-95). English organist 
whose recitals in lx)ndon exercised much in- 
fluence and made Bach's music more widely 
known. She wrote the part-song “ All among 
the barley." 

Stoker Bram (Abraham) (1847-1912). b. in Ireland, 
author of Dranda and Personal Reminiscences 
Of Henry Irving, which records his association 
with the actor in managing the Lyceum Theatre. 

Stokes. Sir George Gabriel. L.L.D.. F.B.S. (1819- 
1903), Irish mathematician and physicist: Prof. 
ofMathematics at Cambridge from 1849; served 
as Sec. (1864-85) and as Pres. (1885-92) Boyal 
Society, and as Pres. British Association (1869). 
Benowned for his researches in hydrodynamics 
and the theory of light. 

Stopes, Bfarie Carmichael, D.Sc.. Ph.D.. F.L.S., 
F.B.S. (1880-1058), woman scientist who pub- 
lished many influential works on birth control 
and eugenics, and pioneered birth-control 
clinics. 

Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (1811-06), 
authoress of Unele Tom's Cabin which exposed 
the homirs of slavery and did much to advance 
the cause of abolition. 

Strachey. Rt. Hon. Evelyn John St Lee (1001-63), 
English writer and politician; served in Attlee’s 
cabinet, 1045-51. Author of lucid and vigorous 
books (m the principles of democratic socialism. 
Son of the JoumaliRt John St. Loe Strachey 
and cousin of Giles Lytton Strachey. the bio- 
grapher. 

Stradivari. Antonio (1644-1730). an Italian maker 
of violins, b. Cremona, first in bis art. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of (1508-1641). 
the distinguished statesman, sent by Charles 1. 
to Ireland as Lord Deputy in 1681. Was the 
founder of the Irish linen manufacture. He 
obtained the name of "Thorough” by his 
sweeping measures for asserting the King's 
authority, but was ultimately Impeached on a 
variety of charges, found guilty, and executed. 

Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74). German theo- 
logical writer, who made a great stir in the re- 
iiidouB world by his Life of Jesus, published in 
1835. which attempted to prove that the evan- 
gelical history rested on a series of myths. 

Strauss. Family of Viennese musicians. Johann 
Strauss (1804-40). " the elder." was a composer 
of dance music who with Joseph Lanner estab- 
lished the Viennese waits tradition. Hla son, 
Johann Strauss (1825-99). “the younger.*’ 
although not so good a violinist or conductor 
as his father, is the more famous as the com- 


poser of over 400 waltzes, which InClnde The 
Blue Danube and Tates from the Vienna Woods, 
Two of his brothers JosAh Strauss (1627-70) 
and Eduard Strauss (1885-1916) were also com- 

_ posers and conductors. 

Strauss, Richard (1864-1940). German composer 
and conductor, the son of a hom player in the 
opera orchestra at Munich. Be succeeded von 
Bfllow as court musical director at Meiningen. 
Among his cmnpositions which are widely ac- 
claimed are the operas Salome, EUktra, and Der 
Bosenkavalier, the symphonic poems Don Juan, 
TiU JEulenspiegel, and Don Quiaeote. and many 
songs of great lyrical beauty. See Section E. 

Stravinsky, Igor (b. 1882), Russian composer and 
conductor, pupil of Bimsky-Korsakov. His 
ballets. The Fire Bird (1910), Petruska (1911), 
representative of his early romantic style, and 
the revolutionary T?te Rite of Spring, which 
caused a furore when it first appeared in 1913, 
were written for the ballet impressario Diag- 
hilev. He adopted a neo-classical style in later 
works, for example, in the ballets Puldnella and 
Apdlo Musagetes, and the opera-oratorio 
O^ipus Rex, Younger composers have been 
much influenced by his music. He became a 
French citizen in 1934, and a T7.S. citizen in 
1945. See Section E. 

Strindberg, Johan August (1849-1912), Swedish 
writer of intense creative energy. His work Is 
subjective and reflects his personal conflicts. 
He married three times but never happily. 
He produced some fifty-five plays as well as 
novels, stories, poems, and critical essays. 
Lucky Peter, Gustav Adolf, TUI Damascus, The 
Father, Miss Jidie are some of his plays. 

Strong, Leonard Alfred George (1896-1958). poet, 
novelist, short story writer, and critic. Author, 
among other books, of Dublin Days, The 
Brothws, and The Last Enemy. 

Stuart. Arabella (1575-1615). daughter of the Earl 
of Iiennox and cousin of James 1.. whose next 
heir she was both to the English and Scottish 
thrones. In 1010 she married ‘William Sey- 
mour. afterwards Earl of Hertford and Duke 
of Somerset, and thereby Incurring the king’s 
displeasiue. she was incarcerated in the Tower 
of London, where she died insane. 

Suckling. Sir John (1609-42), wJt, courtier, and 
poet: served under Guatavus Adolphus and in 
(Charles I's first Scottish war (1039). Being 
concerned in a plot to rescue the Earl of Straf- 
ford from the Tower, he fled to France, where 
he may have killed himself. He wrote poems, 
ballads, songs, and prose work and is said to 
have invented cribbage. 

Sudermann, Hermann (1857-1928). German 
dramatist, poet and novelist. His brilliant 
novel. Frau Sorge (1887), translated into Eng- 
lish as Dame Care (1892). reached its 125th 
edition in 1912. From 1890 be produced a 
succession of realistic plays and novels. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur S^rmour. C.V.O. (1842-1900). 
gifted composer, gained bis first musical experi- 
ences as choir-boy at the Chapel Royal, and 
later studied at Leipzig. He compo^ ora- 
torios but at the same time cultivated a lighter 
vein with pronounced success. Became famous 
for the light operas written in collaboration with 
W. B. Gilbert, which include Trial by Jury, The 
Sorcerer, H.M.S, Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, 
Patience, The Mikado, The Yeomen of the 
Guard, Ttic Gondoliers, 

SuUy, BlaximlUen de Bdthnne, Duo de (1560-1641). 
a mneb Protestant statesman, a friend and 
companion of Henry of Navarre. His Memoirs 
made notable reading. 

Son Yat Sen, Dr. (1867-1925). Chinese revolu- 
tionary. founder and first President of the 
Chinese Republic. 1912, resigning almost im- 
mediately in favour of Yuan Shlh-kai. Was 
the first graduate of medicine at Hongkong, 
1891. Founded In 1905 the China Revolution- 
ary League in Europe and Japan, and played a 
la^ part In the revolution of 1911. which over- 
threw the Mancihu Dyiiasty. See also Seotton 
C, PartL 

Sutherland, Graham Vivien, O.M. (b. 1908). BritUh 
artist: be painted the 80th birthday portrait of 
Sir Winston Churchill commissioned by Parlia- 
ment and designed the vast tapestry for 
Coventry Cathedral. 

Sutro, Allred (1808-1983). author and dzamatlat. 
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Bte molt niooeiBftil plm mn Th€ WaSU o/ 
Jericho (1004) and JfOm GUntWe Etmour (1007). 

Swodoiboig, BnuniMl (1680-1772), BwedUh phil- 
OBOphor. Mtentlst. mysllo. In later life he 
aanounoed that Divine authority had been 
given him to explain natoial and apliltiial 
evldenoea. He puhllihed In quick euooaaBioD 
.^teona OodetHa, The ApoeaH/pee Beoealed, Fouf 
FrdimiinwryEoairia^ and The Trve OhristkM 
RdiaUm. He also elalmed that hia aoul had 
been permitted to travel Into hell, purgatory 
and heaveiL Hia worka beoame the aorlptuiea 
of the aeob named Bivedenborgiana. 

BwaeUndk, Jan Pieteraioon (1662rl621). fkmoua 
Dutch organlat and oompoaer of aaered muaio. 
In hia fhguea he was the first to make inde- 
pendent use of the pedala. and thus prepared 
the way for Bach. 

Swift, Jonattum (1067-1745), the greatest English 
satirist, b. in Dublin of English parents, author 
of A Tale cf a Tub and The Battle of the Books 
(1704) and OvUwer^t Trauele (1726). works un- 
matched in satirical power. He crossed to 
England in 1688 to become secretary to Sir 
William Ttoiple, took orders in the Church of 
Enidand when he was 27. but the promotion he 
hoped for did not come. He was active in 
Whig politics but changed to Tory in 1710. 
writing powerftil political tracts, notably The 
Conduct of ^ AUiee (1711). He retired to 
Ireland in 1714 as Dean of St. Patrick's. Both 
his devoted women ftiends followed him there — 
Hmter Johnson (d. 1728), the BteUa of his 
famous Journal, and Esther Vanhomrlgh (d. 
1723). the Vanessa of his poetry. It was during 
the last 80 years of his life that bis greatest work 
was written. The Drapier^a Lettera, in which be 
exposed the misery of the Irish people under 
English rule and articulated their feelings for 
them, made Irishmen worship hiiiL He was 
buried at St. Patrick's beside Stella. 

Bwinhume. Algernon Charles (1837-1000). was 
educated at Oxford, and in the early 'sixties 
of last century gave to the world a number of 
poems of ainsular poetic beauty and musioal 
charm, which procured him a high rank among 
Engilm poets. Swinburne's most fiunous pro- 
ductions include Atalanta in Catydon, Songa 
before Sunriae, BothweU, and Jhfarv Stuart, 
Perhaps the best of his writinga la his essay on 
William Bl^e. 

Swithln, St (circa 800-862). Bldiop of Winchester 
in 862, and on the translation of his remains 
to a shrine in the Interior of the cathedral from 
the graveyard, fixed for July 16th. 071. violent 
rain intervened, and, it is said, continued for 
forty days; hence the superstition as to rain 
upon St. Bwiihln's Day. 

Bymonds, Jbhn Addington (1840-03), acquired 
fame as a poet and writer on The Benaiatanee 
Period in lieky. 

Synge, John Millington (1871-1909). Irlah poet 
and playwright. His beat known work. The 
Plavoov of The Weatem World, met with a 
hostile leo^ion when first produced in Dublin 
in 1907, but EikgliBb audiences were at once 


Bxymanowtki, Karol (1883-1987). Polish composer 
and director of the Conaervatoixe at Warsaw. 


Tadtos, Cains ComalluB (66-^efrea 120). Hia dhief 
claim to temembraikoe is that be was one of 
the ableat of Boman historians, and left behind 
him a number of works; among them a life of 
Agrioola and his Annalea, which have fonned 
the ground-work of much that baa ilnoe been 
written on the p^od he covered. 

Taottns, Masons Oandius (206-276), the Boman 
Emperor who auoeeeded AuxeUaa in a.d. 276. 
His dhort reign was wise and marked by 
modeiatlon. 

Taft. Win. Howard (1867-1980). Chief Justice 
United States 1921-80. Pieatdent of the 
uSed Btotea 1908-18. 

L ri861-1941h a Bengal poet 

I uterature Pxiae in 1918. 



Worn, P.BB. (1800-1877), 

Who fliat diaoovered the prin- 

Photciwliiy in 1888. Inventor of the 


calotype or TOIbot-type procen of which modem 
photography is a development. 

Talleyrand-Pdrigord. Charles Maurice de (1764- 
1888). French politician and diplomat, led a 
mission to England in 1792 and was Foreign 
Minister from 1797 until 1807. He represented 
France at the Congress of Vienna. 

Tains, Thomas (c. 1610-66), a distinguished musi- 
cian, who was. as organist, attached to the 
Chapel Royal under Henry Vlll.. Edward VL. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and was the composer of 
some of the finest of our Church music. 

Tamerlane or Timur Lank (■« Timur the Lame) 
(1880-1405), Mongol conqueror who turned his 
energies from deliverance of his people from 
barbarism to military conquest for its own sake. 
He made himself ruler of Samarkand in 1869 
and In a series of campaigns conquered Iran, 
Transcaucasia. Iraq. Armenia , and Ceorgia, in- 
vaded India and Syria, and defeated the Otto- 
man Turks at Angora. While preparing for the 
invasion of China death overtook him. His 
reputation Is that of a ruthless and cruel con- 
queror who showed no mercy even to his fellow 
Moslems, but he was also a patron of literature 
and the arts. The Ttanurids are the line of 
rulers descended from him. 

Tannh&user, a mythical German minnesinger of 
the 18th century, who belonged, according to 
the legend handled so romantically in Wagner's 
opera, to the Salzburg family of Tanhusen. and 
was the beloved of Lisaura. 

Tarkingtott, (Newton) Booth (1869-1946), American 
novelist whose best-known book is Monsieur 
Beaueaire, a sentimental romance which he 
successfully dramatised. 

Tarquin Snperbus (or **the Proud*’), the last 
King of Rome. Was banished 610 B.a After 
his deposition came the Consuls. 

Tarquin the Elder, 5th King of Rome, succeeded 
Ancius Masthis 616 B.O., reformed the laws, 
embellished the city, and was assassinated. 

Tartinl, Giuseppe (1692-1770). great violinist and 
antidpator of romanticism hi Italian music. In 
practising double stops he discovered a differ- 
ential tone which modified the intonation — 
becoming known as Tartfni's or ** the third " 
tone — a sdentlflc explanation of which was 
later given by Helmholtz. His best-known 
sonata is The BevWa Trill written after a dream 
in which the devil played to him. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (cireo 1602-59), a famous 
Dutch navigator; in 1642 be discovered 
Tasmania and New Zealand shortly thereafter. 

Tassigny, Jean de Lattre de, Maxkhal ol Francs, 
Hon. G.C.B. (1890-1962). outstanding com- 
mander of the Free French Movement in 
Becond World War; High Commissioner and 
C.-in-C. Indo-Ghina. 1950-62. C.-in-C. Land 
Forces. Western Europe. 1948-60. 

Tasso, Torquato (1644-96), one of the great Italian 
epic poets, author of Jerusalem Ddiuered (Ital. 
Geruaalemme Uberata) which celebrates the First 
Crusade. 

Tawney, Rldhard Henry, BJL (1880-1962). great 
historian, pioneer of adult education, leader of 
socialist thought, the first critic of the affluent 
society; Prof. Emeritus Economio History. 
Univ. of London, 1931-49. Among his stan- 
dard works are The Aoquiafliee Soeietv, EoudUtv, 
Beliaion and the Biae of OigiUdiam, 

Taylor, Jeremy (1618-67), an English divine of 
great Infiuenoe. The most famous of his works 
was his Holy LMng and Holv Dying. 

TdhaikovBky, Peter Dieh (1840-98), Busrisn oom- 
poser. His music is melodious and Intensely 
emofeiODal and he excelled In several bnndiec 
of oompoeition. Amongst his works are ten 
operas, including Buoene Onegin and The Queen 
V Spades (both fhnn stories by Pushkin), seven 
symphonic Ineiuding Manfred, the JAtXla 
Bnaatan and tbe Pathirioue, his last completed 
work, ballets, inclndlng Swan Utke, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and The NfOeraeker, the 
fkntasles Borneo and JuHat and Franeeaea da 
Btnrini, the piano eonoerto in B flat minor, the 
vioUn concerto in D, and numerous sougs. Bee 
Ssetion B. 

Tedder. Markbal of the B.A,P., Arthur William, 
lit Baron, O.C.B. (1890-1967). was Deputy 

Bupreme Ocnunander under Eisenhower for the 

InvBSlon of Europe, Ghlsf of the Air Btalfr 

1949-48; Chairman, Western Europe Ghieft of 
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Staff oommittee. 1948-60: Vloe-CbainnaD of 
the Goremon of the 1962-64; Gban- 

odlor Unlr. of Ghmbrid^ 1060-67. 

Telemaim. Georg FhlUop (1681-1767). oomiKMer of 
great facility and output in all fields of mualo. 
Founded Collegium Musioum at Leipzig UniT. 
and held appointments in many otherOerman 
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and author, bom at Avila, entored the Carmelite 
order in 1584. established a lefbimed order in 
1662, became famous for her asoetio life and 
mystic visions, and died at Alba de Llste. Her 
raUgions wriUnga include The Way of PerfeeHon 
^ The OaeOe of the Soul She was canonised 
by Pope Gregory XV. 


towi^ including Htimburg. His muslo has Tnry* Dame Ellen, G.B.B. (Mrs. James Carew) 


vitality and originality of form and is appre- 
ciated today after long period of neglect. 
Telford, Thomas (1767-1884), was a Scottish woiit- 
ing stone-mason who became a great engineer 


(1848-1928), one of the most distinguished oi 
English actream PUyed Shakespeare with 
Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum and later 
appeared in plays of Bernard Shaw. 


and attained special fame as a builder of Tertuillan, Quintus (eiroa 160-280), a Father and 


bridges, the Menal Bi 


_ _ . „ _ _jlon Bridge being. 

perhaps, his greatest work. He constructed the was his Apologetieue, a defence of Christianity. 
Ellesmere Canal, made many hundreds of miles Tettasaln], Luisa (1871-1940), an Italian prl^ 


writer of the Latin Churdh. His chief work 
was his Jvoloyetieut, a defence of Christianity. 


of difllcult mountain roads, was chief engineer 
of the Caledoidan Canal, and altogether did an 
immense amount of public work. 


donna who sprang into pio^nenoe in 1907 by 
her wonderfhl singing at Covent Garden and 
hailed as a second PatU. 


Tell, William, « legendary figure in Swiss folk-lore, Tets^ John (o. 1460-1619), the German Domini- 


liie story of his having b^n compelled by order 
of the Imperial governor. Oessler. to shoot an 
apple from the head of his own son and his 


can monk and Inquisitor, the scandal of whoee 
sale of indulgences roused Luther to pubUsh 
his ninety-five theses at Wittenberg in 1517. 


dramatic revenge is regarded as a legendary feat Tbadkeray, William Makepeace (1811-63). English 


which has its origins in 1‘eutunic myth. The 
Swiss hero of the Uri. however, played a great 
part in freeing his country from the Austrian 
yoke in the early part of the 14th century. 

Temple, Moat Rev. Frederick (1821-1902). a famous 
Anglican Churchman who became Headmaster 
of Bugby in 1868: in 1860 attained notoriety as 
the author of the first of the much-controverted 
Etmye and Beoiewa, advocated the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish dmrch in 1868. was appointed 


novelist, author of Foni^ Fair. Fendennts, 
Eamond, The Neweomea, The Ftrgintans . Philip 
and LoveltheWidou>er, He edited the OomhiU 
Magazine from the first numb^, January. 1860. 
for a few years his most notable contributions 
being his Roundabout Papers. . His YMowpluah 
Poiiera and The Bock of Sneba (republished 
from Punch) were widely read and admired; 
and the lectures he delivered in Ammioa on 
The Four Oeorgea were pungently powerAil. 


Bishop of Exeter in 1869. translated to London Thales of Miletus (c. 624-666 B.O.), earliest of the 


in 1886, and in 1896 was raised to the Primacy. 
He made a strong Archbishop, and dominated 
the Church with his vigorous personality. 
Temple. Moat Rev. William. P.C.. D.Lltt., D.D. 
(1881-1944). one of the outstanding Christian 
leaders of his time and the son of Frederick 


Greek scientlstB, he created a sensation by his 
prediction of an eclipse of the sun. which was 
visible at Miletus in 686 b.o. He looked upon 
water as the basis of all material things and in 
his mathematical work was the first to enunciate 
natural laws. 


1942-44, after being Headmaster of Reptoh. 
191()-14. Bishop of Manchester. 1921-29. and 
Archbishop of York, 1929-42. His influence 


Canterbw. Thant, Sithn U (b. 1909), Secretary-General of the 


United Nations. 1962- : Acting Sec.-Gen. after 
Dr. HammarskJOld's death in 1961; Burmese 
Perm. Rep. to U.N. 1967-61. 


was felt among Christians of all denominations, Themistocles (e. 614-449 B.O.). Athenian soldier 


and he strove for the unity of the Ghurohes. 

Ibmple. Rt Hon. Sir WiUiam, Bt. (1628-99). Eng- 
lish statesman and author: Ambassador to The 
Hague in Charles n.’8 time, and instrumental in 
bringing about the marriage between William oi 
Orange and the Prtnoess Mary. William HI. 
twice offered him the position of Secretary of 


and statesman. By fortifying the harbour of 
Pimus as the port of Athens, by the remission 
of taxes on aliens, and by the creation of the 
Athenian navy, he established Athenian pros- 
perity and made possible the later Athenian 
empire. Defeated the Persian fleet at Balamls 
in 480 B.O. 


State, but he declined the honour, spending the j Theocritus (286-247 b.c.). one of the great Greek 


years of his retirement at Moor Park (where poets. Thirty Idylls have come down to us 
Swift served him for a time as private secretary). and a number of Bvigrama. 

Married Dorothy Osborne (1627-95). the letter- Theodorio the Great (466-526), a celebrated King 
writer. of the East Goths, bom at Pannonia. In 

Templewood, Samuel John Gumey Hoore. 1st mediaaval German romance he is known as 

Vi 8 C 0 untrP.C.. G.C.S.I., G.BJB:.. CJlft.G. (1880- ** Dietrich von Bern.’* and had a reputation 

1959). Conservative politician: Sec. of State for for good government, akin to that ascribed in 

Air, 192^9; Sec. of State for India. 1981-85; England to King Alfred. He was the founder 

Foreign Sec.. June-Deo. 1985; Home Sea, of the Gothic Kingdom of Italy. 

1987-89; Special Ambassador to Spahi, 1940- Tbeodostas the Great (846-96) was Roman Era- 


Teniers, David (the younger) (1610-94). was bom 
at Antwerp, and his paintings of the old rustic 
Flemish life are unsurpassed in their humour 
and fidelity. He died at Brussels. His father. 
David Teniers the elder (1582-1649). was also 


peror of the East for nearly twenty years. Ha 
gained victories over the Goths, and the year 
before his death became sole Emperor. Noted 
in eodesiastioal history for his conversion to 
Christianity, and for his submission to the 
penance imposed by St. Ambrose. 


one of the leading landscape painters of the Theophrastus (c. 872-287 b.c.). succeeded Aristotle 


Tenniel. Sir John (1820-1914). for over fifty years 
leading artist of Ptinck, illustrated numerous 
books, including AUce in Wondeifdand, 
Tennyson, Lord (1809-92), was Poet 


Lord (1809-92), 


as President of the Lyceum at Athens. His 
Hiatory of Planta and his Moral Charadera are 
the best known of his writings. 

Thibaud. Jaoaues (1880-1953) fiunous French 
violinist. Killed in aeroplane crash. 


Laureate from 1850 to his death. Boro at Thierry, JaoQuae Nloolas Augustin (1796-1856). a 


Somersby. in Lincolnshire, he showed poetic 
gUto while quite young, and in 1827. Joined his 


diatingnlRhed French historian, known by his 


brother Charles in the publication of Poema Thiers, 


by Two Bro^era. In 1847 be published The 
Prineeaa: in 1860 In Memoriam, a poem of 
grcHKt beauty and depth of thought, m which 
he enshrined bis affection for the memory of 
bis dead firiend Arthur HaUam; and In 1855 
Maud appeared. His other works include 
The IdvUa of the Kings, Enoch Arden, Queen 
Mary, Hanid, and Beciket 


ttory of the Norman Oonaueat 

I, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), a French 


statesman and man of lettus, author of Biatory 
of the Preneh Beebtattan, 

Thomas, Dylaa (1914-58), Welsh poet whose 
BUHhteen Poema (1984) br^ht him Instant 
recognition as an original and gifted artist. 
Other works Include Twenty-Aoe Poema (1986), 
Dacdks and Entraneea (1945), Under Milk Wood, 
a play for voices. 


Terence, Publius Terentios Afer (e. 184-169 B.a)v Thomsoii, James (1884-82), a Scottish poet who 
a Latin poet and dramatist, an Afiriean (Berber), wtobo The Oity of DreadM Night 
who rose tram the position of a slave to that of Thomson, Sir (John) Arthur (1861-1988), was a 
one bf the m(^ honoured men in Rome. ^^wNl-known ^ogist. 

Tbtesa, BL. orrhem (1515-82), a Spanish saint Thomson, Sir Joseph (John), O.H.. D.Sa, FJt.S. 
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(1866-1040), phyilolit and tnatheniatioiaa; i BdUnte. and made hla fliat eaBaya in paJntins 
IMer OoUege, Oambridge« 1918r-40: ' for the pubUo in conjunctton with Ok^one. 

^TOdl^ Prof, of Experimental Phyahsa, whom he aoon soipwwed. In 1611 be waa at 

Oambridge. 1884-1910. Awarded Nobel Pilae Padua, where he painted eome notable freaeoea; 

in 1906 for his work on conduction of electricity In 1612 he waa back in Venice, with a atudio on 

through gaaea; alao diaooyered the electron. the Grand Canal, employed on important com- 

Prea. of the Royal Society. 1018-16. His son. misBionB. From thla time forward be waa in 

OeorgePaMt Thomaon. (b. 1802) F.R.8.. la great demand, and exercised hla marrelloua 

^ a phi^dat and Nobel Priaeman; former powers almost to the end of hla life, dying of 

Master Ckirpua Christi College. Cambridge. the plague at ninety-nine. 

Thmaa. Henry David (1817-62). American essay- TItlena (or Tieti^). Teresa (1881-77). a femone 
ist and nature-worsblpper. He was the friend German operatic prima donna and concert-room 
of. and for a time lived with. Emerson. Best singer. 

knownforhisclaaslelFalden.orI^«intheTroods. Tlt(LManhal (Joslf Bros) (b. 1802). Prime Minister 
TboreB Maurice (1000-64). French communist. of the Federal People's Republic of Yugosilavia 
under whose leadership the Communists became slnoe 1046. Leader of the partisan forces which 

the largest single party in the French elections suooessfhlly fought against German occupation, 

of 1946 and 1046; 8ec.-Qen. of French Com- President National Liberation Cknnmlttee, 1048. 

muniat Party. 1080-64. Titus (40-81). the Roman EmpdTor. and son of 

Thorndike, Dame Sybil, D.B.E.. LL.D. (b. 1885). Vespasian. Attained great renown by his suo- 

oelebrated British actress who made her d4but cessfbl part In the Jewish war which terminated 

with the Ben Greet players in 1004 and worked in the capture and destrucUoiA of Jerusalem: 

with the Old Vic from 1014-18. She won great be waa deemed a profligate and a tyrant, but 

success in the Greek tragedies. Shakespeare. no sooner waa be In sole power than he exerted 

Shaw, and in Grand Gulgnol. Both she and her himself to the utmost to please the people, 

husband. Sir Lewis Casson. received the hono- completed the Colosseum, built splendid baths, 

rary degree of D. Litt. at Oxford University in and otherwise made himself popular. 

1066 in commemoration of their long and splen- Tisard. Sir Henry Thomas, 0.(3.B., F.R.S. (1886- 
did partnership. 1050). scientist and administrator: Pres. 

Tbomyorott, Sir William Hamo.RJt. (1850-1026). British Association, 1048. Played Important 

English sculptor whose works include the Glad- part in the higher scientific direction of the 

stone Ifemorlal. the statue of General Gordon in second world war and as Chair. Advisory Coun- 

Trafelgar Sauara. of Queen Alexandra in the cil on Scientiflc Policy. 1047-62. 

Ro^ Exchange Lord Granville in the Houses Tocqueville, Alexia, Comte de (1806-60). author 
of Parliament. (Cromwell at Westminster, and of Ds La Dimoeraiie en AmMoue and De 
John Bright in Rochdale. L'Ancisn B^me, which set out nineteenth- 

Thoipe. Sir (Thomas) Edward, C.B.. Ph.D.. D.Bc.. century liberal ideas. 

F.R.S. (1846-1026). a noted English chemist. Todd, Alexander Robertos. Ist Baron. D.Sc..F.R.S. 
EUs chief research work waa done on paraffin (b. 1907). British biochemist; Prof, of Organic 

hydrocarbons, and the derivatives of fluorine Chemistry at Cambridge. 1044- . For his work 

and phosphorus. Author of a standard Diction- on the structures of nucleic acids he received the 

ary of Applied Chemietry and a Rieiory cf 1057 Nobel Prize for Chemistry. 

Chemistry. Tolst^, Ooimt Leo Nikolayevltch (1828-1010). was 

Thorwaidsen. Bertel (1770-1844). a femous Danish the most distinguished personality In modem 
sculptor. Russian literature. Bom of a good family, he 

Thucydides (e. 460-800 B.O.). the first scientific waa for a time in the army, but was so greatly 

historian, was an Athenian and took part in the moved by the trials and sufferings of the people 

Peloponnesian War. about which he wrote hla that, out of pure sympathy of heart, he waa 

History. Attempted an impartial account, impelled " to take up his pen and write." At 

weighing the t^tanony of eye-witnesses and twenty-four he published bis Childhood, and in 

keeping to carefully verified facts. The 1864, while in camp in the Crimea, wrote his 

HUiory la a graphic narrative, but Thucydides Tales from Sebastopol, which procured him 

was not merely a chronicler; he saw the general considerable literary fame. Later on he was a 

significanoe of particular events and wished to persistont advocate of progreasive ideas, and. 

pass on the political lessons of the past to the before the Emancipation Act for freeing all 

feture. The speeches which he put into the Bussianserfe was enforced, be himself bad given 

mouths of the various actors reveal the political the serfe on his own estate their freedom. In 

ideas and dhnate of opinion of contemporary 1862 he married, and settled down to a quiet 

Greece, and Include the famous Funeral country life, shortly afterwards publishing his 

Oration of Pericles. War and Peace and Anna Karenina. In his 

Tiberius, Claudhia (42 b.o.-a.d. 87). the second latter years Tolstoy developed a sort of religious 

Emperor of Rome, had an evil rmutation but mysticism. Among bis later works are The 

was an able ruler and snooessfiil soldier. Spent Power of Darhness, The Kreuiser Sonata, The 

his later years in Capri. Cossacks, Resurrection, and The End of the Age. 

TUlett, Beniamin (1860-1048). M.P. for North Sal- Tooke, John Home (1736-1812). English politician 
ford 1017-24 and again 1020-81, came into pro- and pamphleteer, waa a supporter of Wilkes 

minence in the great dock strike of 1880. He and later Pitt. His tracts advocated reform, 

waa the organiser and secretary of the Dockers' After the French Revolution was tried for high 

Union: for several years alderman of the treason, but waa acquitted. 

L.C.C.; and an active labour leader. Chairman Toole. John Lawrence (188^1006). for half a 
of the General Council T.U.C. 1028-20. century a popular English comedian. 

TiUotson. John (1680-04). a celebrated preacher Torqnemada, Tomds de (1420-08). the chief officer 
at Lincoln's Tnn . ** Popery " and ** Atheism " of the Bpanlah Inquisition, 
being the main objects of his attacks: in 1601 Torricelli. Bvangelm (1608-47). Galileo's pupil, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. He Invented the barometer and improved both 

Tlndal, Matthew (c.ld6S-1788). noted English Deist. the microscope and the telescope. 

Tiiitoretto (1618-04), Venetian painter whose aim Toscanini, Artnro (1867-1057), famous Italian eon- 
It waa to unite the colouring of Titian with the ductor. La Seala Theatre. Milan, 1808-1008, 

drawing of Michelangelo. He is among the and 1020-20; at the Metropolitan Opera Houae. 

mo^ original and decorative of artists whose New York. 1008-16; and of the Pbilhannonic 

numerous pointings, mostly of religious subjects. Symphony Society of New York. 1 020-86. Re- 

were executed with great speed, some of them on turned to Milan in 1046 alter a ten-year exile, 

enormous canvasses. His real name was Jacopo Tonfonse-Lantree. Henri de (1864'1001). French 
Robusti. and he was called D Tintoretto (little painter, whose pictures portray with stark 

dyer) after his fisther's trade. Three of his six realism certain aspects of Parisian life in the 

children were painters. nineties. 

Tippett. Mr, Mfehael Kemp, Kt.. <b. 1005), English Tovey. Sir Donald Fnnois (1676-1040), pianist and 
oomioBer whose works include Concerto for composer who for 26 years held the chair of 

OiukiCStra. Midsummer Marriage, King Priam, music at the University of Edinburgh. Out- 

Cbe cantata SoiAood^s End, and the song-cycle standing among his many writings is Essays in 

_ The RearVs Agsuranoe, See Section E. MusicM Analysis, and his compositions include 

fliiaAkCg Ttotano Vecellt (1477-1676). one of the chamber music, a piano concerto, and an opem 
at pMs&am. He studied under the The Bride of Dionysus, 
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ToFDbat. Arnold (1852^88). alter gradnating at, 
Oxford, devoted himself to practical phUaxi- 
thropT and social lefonn. From his aelf-denx- 
lD8 efforts sprang the settlement in Bast London 
•—Toynbee Hall. 

Toynbee, Arnold Josehh. C.H., Eon.DJJtt. (Ox- 
ford. Cambridge, and Binnlngbam) (b. 1880). 
eminent scholar and historian, nephew of above. 
Dir. of Studies Royal Inst, of Int. Affair^ 1028- 
65. Major work A Study of HiUory, 

Trajan (eirea 62-117) was Roman Emperor ftom 
08 to his death. His rule was enlightened, and 
he was esteemed by bis people. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbcdun (1852-1017). the 
London actor-manager who scored successes 
at the Haymarket and His Majes^'s Theatre. 

Trenbhatd, Marshal ol the R.AJf., Viscount, 
G.C.B.. O.M.. OX).V.O.. D.S.O. (1878-1056), 
Chief of Air Staff, 1018-20: Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis. 1031-86: often known 
as the fhthef of the Air .Force and hugely 
responsible for the establi^ment of the R.A.F. 
College at Cranwell and the Hendon Police 
College. 

Trent, Ist Baron, ol Nottingham (Jesse Boot) (1860- 
1031). founder of Boots Cash Chemists. Ltd.: 
a great benefactor of Nottingham, especially 
of the University of Nottingham. 

Trevelyan. George Macaulay, O.M.. C.B.E. (1876- 
1062). English historian, son of Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan and great nephew of Thomas 
Babblngton Macaulay. Regius Professor of 
Modem History at Cambridge 1027-40: Blaster 
of Trinity College. 1040. ChanceUor of Dur- 
ham University. 1040. His chief works are: 
History of Hnoland: a trilogy of books on Gari- 
baldi: SnoUmd under the Stuarts: England under 
Queen Anne: Grey of FaUodon: English Social 
History: An Autobiography and other Essays. 

Trevelyan, Rt Hon. Sir George Otto, let Bt, 
O.M. (1888-1028), Libert statesman and 
historian. Became Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in 1882, and was later Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Wrote a biography of his uncle. 
Lord Blacaulay. which was highly praised. 
Father of Professor G. M. Trevelyan. 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833), a Ciomish mine- 
manager’s son. who invented the road-loco- 
motive, putting upon the highway on Christmas 
Eve, 1801, the first steam-propelled vehicle for 
passengers. 

Trollope, Anthony (1815-82). author of many 
novels. His Barchester series depicts a number 
of scenes of higher clerical life with great fidelity 
and success. 

Ttotsky, Leon, name assumed by Lev Davidovich 
Bronptein (1870-1040), one of the leaders of the 
Bolshevist revolution. War Biinister of the Bol- 
shevist Government and its ieading representa- 
tive at the Brest-Litovsk conference of 1017-18. 
He differed from the Communist Party on policy 
and was dismissed firom office in 1025. In 1020 
took up exile in Blexico where he was assassin- 
ated. 

Truman, Harry S. (b. 1884), President of the 
United States. 1045-5$. Inherited the Presi- 
dency on the death of Roosevelt in 1045 and won 
the Pres, election in 1048. He took the historic 
decision to enter Korea in 1050, dismissed Gen. 
MacAithur in 1051, and will perhaps best be 
remembered for his ''Point Four " programme 
of raising levels of living in backward, and under- 
developed countries. 

Tnlsi Das (1582-1628), medheval poet of India 
whose great masterpiece Ram-Charit-Mdnas 
(popularly known as the Rdmayana and based 
on the Sanskrit epic of V&lmikl) is venerated by 
all Hindus Just as the Bible is in the West. 

Tnmme, Henri de la Tour d* Auvergne, Vloomte de 
(1611-75). a famous French commander and 
Blarshal of France, who was highly successfhi in 
the Thirty Years* War. 

Turgenev, Ivan Serveyvioh (1818-88), was a friend 
of (3ogol and Tolstoy, and a famous Russian 
i novelist and short-story writer. His works 
were frequently satirical and directed against 

i the oppression of the peasants by the nobles. 
Was the inventor of the term " nihilist ** to 
_ describe the Russian anarchist movement. 
Tomer, Joseph BSallotd William, R.A. (1775-1851), 
was the son of a London barber, but while quite 
a child showed the possession of artlstio genius. 
In 1789. after some mlsoelUmeoua schoolmg, he 


entered the Royal Academy classes, and soon 
began to make headway. Of his larger pictures 
may be mentioned The Sun Rising through 
Vajfour, Crossing the Brook, Dido Bunding Cop- 
tko^. The ^hnng Thniraire, and Calais Pier. 
Rusldn. hi his Modem Painters, wrote with 
ffeat eloquence and critical insight regurdhig 
Tuna's work, and brought about a ftiller ap- 
preciation of his genius. Tomer never married, 
and took little interest in anything outside his 
art. He left the oil paintings and drawings he 
had preserved to the National Gallery. 

basaud, Madame Marie (1760-1850). a Swiss who 
while practising the art of modelling wax in 
Paris at the time of the French Revolution, 
made her escape to England and set up a small 
exhibition of wax figures in the Strand, later 
carried on by her son, grandson and great- 
grandson at Baker Street and in 1884 trans- 
ferred to Marylebone Road. 

Tnt*ankh-amen (circa 1350 b.o.). an Egyptian 
Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, whose tomb was 
discovered by Howard Garter in 1022, with the 
mummy and gold sarcophagus intact. The 
magnificence of the objects found aroused 
world-wide interest. 

Twain Mark. (See Clemens, Samuel L.) 

Tweedsmuir, John Buchan, 1st Bamn, C.H. 
(1875-1040), Gov.-Gen. of CSanada 1085-40, 
Journalist, politician, and author, wrote 
numerous biographies, historical novels, and 
adventure stories, including Montrose, The Path 
of the King, OreenmanUe, and Siek-Heart River, 
and an autobiography Memory Hold the Door, 

Tbler, Wat (d. 1381), the leader of the peasants* 
revolt of Richard Il.*a time against the Iniqui- 
tous poll-tax. Over 100,000 peasants followed 
Tyler into London in June 1381. and the vfag 
met them in Smithfleld and made promiseB of re- 
dress that were never fhlfiiled. it was at this 
meeting that Sir William Walworth, Lord Bfayor 
of London, stabbed Tyler to death. 

Tyndale, William (e. 1402-1586), was educated at 
Oxford, and conceived a strong desire to be the 
medium of presenting the Bible to his country- 
men in their own language. He completed the 
translation of the New Testament at Witten- 
burg. where he was associated with Luther. This 
version was first published at Antwerp, and then 
found its way to England, where it was publicly 
burnt at Bt. Paul’s Cross. Tyndale afterwards 
was associated with Miles Ctoverdale in a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, but only completed 
the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah. Ant- 
werp was Tyndale’s retreat during this later 
period, and in 1585 he was arrested for heresy 
and put to death by strangling and burning. 

Tyndall, ProL John, P.B.S. (1820-08). was an 
eminent scientist. His books on light, sound, 
and beat are well-known text-books. 


u 

Unamuno, Miguel de (1864-1936), Spanish philo- 
sopher, poet, essayist, and novelist, author of 
El Sentimiento Tragico de la Vida (The Tragic 
Sense of Life). 

Ulanova, Galina (b. lOlO), Russian ballet dancer, 
made her ddbut in 1928 and is the world’s 
greatest living exponent of the art. She 
danced in Florence in 1051 and in London in 1056. 

Undset, Sigrid (1882-1040). Norwegian novelist, 
daughter of a distinguished Norwegian anti- 
quary, firom whom she derived her knowledge of 
life in ancient and mediaeval Norway. Her 
first success came with Jenny (1911). and the 
great works based on mediaeval history, Kristin 
Lavransdatter (1920-22) and Olav Audunsson 
(1025-27), won for her the 1928 Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

Unwin, Sir Raymond (1868-1940), English archi- 
tect and expert on Town Planning, who became 
known as the architect of the first garden city 
at Letchworth, and of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. 

Ursula, tt., is said to have been an BngUfdi 
princess, who with 11,000 virgins set out on a 
pilgrimage, but compiled by a fierce storm to 
take refiu e in Cologne, was there put to death 
with her following by an army of Huns. 

Usher or Usdbar, James (1681-1666). Irisb prelate 
and scholar, one of the moat disUnguiahed 
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theologlaiiB of hli dar. He worked out a 
■TBtam of dates setting tbeonatloD at 4004 B.a 


Valentliie, St. was a Christian martyr of the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius II (d. 270 A.D.). His 
Itotlval was commemorated on February 14 
before Gregory the Great's time. The custom 
of sending valentines had its origin in a heathen 
practice associated with the worship of Juno 
about this date in the calendar, and had no 
connection with the saint. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (1664-1726). was a prominent 
architect as well as a snooessfUl dramatist. 

Vaaocmver, George (1768-98). a British navigator 
who served under Captain Cook and later ex- 
plored the Gulf of (Georgia and the Straits of 
Ban Juan de Fuca. as also the shores of Van- 
couver Island. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1704-1877). a noted Ameri- 
can merehant and railway speculator who 
accumulated a fortune of twenty millions ster- 
ling. His son William Henry Vanderbilt 
(1821-85) inherited and added to it. 

Van Dyok (or Vandyke). Sir Anthony (1609-1641). 
was bom at Antwerp, and after studying under 
Bubens went to Italy and there made a name 
as a portrait painter. In 1620 be came to 
England on the invitation of Charles I., but 
remained only a short time; in 1631 Charles 

K svailed upon him to return, made him a 
Ight, granted him an annuity, and he became 
the Bcxsiety painter of the day. 

Vane, Sir Ueiaxy (1613-62). was a prominent 
statesman and diplomatist. At the llestor- 
ation he was arrested as an enemy of the State 
and ultimately beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Van Gogh. Vincent (1853-1800). Dutch painter of 
some of the most colourful pictures ever created. 
With passionate Intensity of feeling he painted 
without pause whatever he found around him — 
landscapes, still-lifes, portraits; his was a 
truly personal art. His life was one of pain, 
sorrow and often despair and in the end he 
committed suicide. 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944). Dutch- 
American historian, bora in Kotterdam, who 
became famous in 1022 with tbe publication of 
J'he Story of Mankind, a picture history-book 
originally Intended for children. 

Vanban. Harshal Sebastian le Prestre de (1633- 
1707). a renowned French military engineer who 
introduced great improvements in methods of 
fortlllcation, conducted fifty-three sieges, and 
took part in 140 battles. 

Vaughan Williams. Ralph, O.Bf., M.A.. D. Mus. 
(1872-1058). English composer. After Charter- 
house and Cambridge he studied music in Berlin 
under Max Bruch and, later in Paris, under 
Bavel. He wrote nine symphonies i)^de8 a 
number of choral and orchestral works including 
Saneta CivitoB and Benedicite, Maonifieat, Five 
Tudor Portraits, Dona Nobis Paeem, operas in- 
cluding Hugh the Drover, Riders to (he Sea, 
ballets, chamber muslo and songs. He showed 
great Interest In folk tunes. See Section E. 
Veluanea. Diego (1465-1623), a Spanish soldier 
and companion of (Columbus, sent to conquer 
Cuba. Velasques founded Santiago and Havana. 
Vtlasquea. Diego Rodilgm de Silvay (1600-1660), 
a famous Spankh painter, whose pictures rank 
among the finest in Spanish art. 

VaniMlos, Bleutherios (1864-1036), the Greek 
patriot and statesman, suffered many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune during his career. A Cketan 
by Mrth, he became Prime BfinJster of Greece 
for the first time in 1010. and again on several 
subsequent occasions, but died in exile. Best 
known probably for his activity during the 
Balkan wan. bJs finally suooessfkil attemx»t8 to 
bring his country into the first world war on 
the sidB of the Entente Powers, and his ambi- 
tions in Asia Uinor. At the poet-war oon- 
fmencee In 1010 be exercised more tofluenoe 
eayone else ontaide the ** Big Four.' 
VeiSr Ginaeppe (1818-1001), Itattan 


fogsmeet figure in lOth-oentury opera. Early 
wMmtadbadB Nahuoeo. Xmani, I Due Foeea^ 
aa4Ulf flsML A nild^ period is lepreeented 
frowUen, LaTraviaia, Un Bath 
ilfs mibhera,,mA Don Oath, To the last and 


greatest period of his Ufo belong Aida, OtAJo, 
^ hta produced when he 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-1806). French poet, also wen 
known for his memoirs and confoeslons; died 
in great poverty and dcfradation in Paris. 

Venneer, Jan (1682-75). Dutch painter and the 
greatest of all tbe ** Little lAastere." Jan 
Vermeer of Delft, as he was frequently referred 
to. was bom in Drift, and obtained oonsIdeTable 
recognition in his lifetime, but strangely hie 
existence ires entirely overlooked after his 
death, and until 1860 his paintings were attri- 
buted to other Dutch painters. Lady at the 
Virgiwds is in the National Gallery. 

Verne, Jules (1828-1006), was one of the most 
popular authors of wouder-stories in Europe. 
The best-known of his numerous works are Five 
Weeks in a BaUoon, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, Bound the World in EigMy Days. 

Vernier, Pierre (1680-1637). inventor of the small 
sliding scale which enables readings on a gradu- 
ated scale to be taken to a fraction of a division. 

Veronese. Paul, or Paolo Carittari (1528-88). a 
celebrated Italian painter of veligioua subjects. 
His Marriage Feast at Cana in OalUee, The Feast 
in the House of Simon, and The Presentation of 
the Family of Darius to Alexander, are paintings of 
world-wide celebrity, while bis Adoration of the 
Magi, In our Nationri (jlallery is a grand work. 

Veronica, St., a legendary woman of Jenisatom, 
who was said to have handed to C3irist her ker- 
chief on His way to Calvary. The old belief was 
that the Redeemer wiped His brow therewith, 
leaving on the handkerchief a roiraentous im- 
pression of His face, the so-called “ Veronioon." 
Tbe Saint is commemorated on February 4th. 

Verwoerd, Dr. Hendrik Ftensch (1001-66). suc- 
ceeded J. O. Strydom as Prime Minister of 
South Africa in 1058. Prof, of Psychology at 
Stellenbosch Dniv., 1028-50. Assassinated in 
Parliament. (Tape Town. 6 Sept. 1006. See 
also Section C. 

Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespastnus) (0-70 a.d.) 
was Roman Emperor during tbe last nine years 
of hlB life. At one time he commanded the 
Roman army of occupation In Britain. 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1451-1512), Florentine mer- 
chant and navigator, who settled in Spain as 
commercial agent of the bouse of Medici. He 
made several voyages across the Atlantic and, 
according to bis own accounts, which are dis- 
puted by many authorities, reached the Ameri- 
can continent on June 16. 1407. A German 
geographer paid him the tribute of giving the 
name America to what is now known as South 
America in a map he published in 1507. 

Victor Emmanuel n. (1820-78) was King of Sar- 
dinia from 1840 to 1861, became King of Italy, 
according the tbe Proclamation of the Sardinian 
Senate; but It was not untU 1870, when tbe 
unification of Italy was ftdly secured, that the 
title came to have its true significance. 

Victoria (1819-1901), Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India, was daughter of 
the Duke of Kent, and came to the throne in 
1837 on the death of her uncle, William IV. 
In 1840 she married Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, who died in 1861. Lord klel- 
bourne was Prime Minister at the date of the 
Queen's acossslon, and for a number of years the 
country lived through troublesome times, the 
Corn Law and CJhartist agitations being at times 
very threatening, but a more eettled condition of 
things supervened, and for the remainder of the 
long and illustrious Victorian reign there was 
no serious home unrest. The Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria's accession was celebrated in 1887. 
and the Diamond Jubilee 10 yean later. 

VtUeneovre, Pierre Charles Baptiste SUvsatra 
(1708-1806), the French naval OQuimander who 
was opposMl to Nelson at Trafalgar and 
captured along with his ship, the Bueenhure. 

Villon, Francois (1481-e. 1485), French poet who 
lived at a turbulent time in French hist^ at the 
close of the Hundred Yean War. His extant 
works consist of Le Lais (or Petit Teetament) 
and GrofMi TeetamenU masterpieces of French 
medieval verse. 

Virgil (Pidiltas Vergiliiis Kaio) (70^9 B.o.). the 
great Roman epic poet, was bom near Afantua, 
and cultivated a form In tbe adjacent viUage^f 
Andes. Be proceeded to Rome In hie thirtieth 
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mr to obtato rednn for tho ooeniNition of bis 
Isiids br tho militaiy. Became known to 
Ootavian and Mnoenaa. and, baying bad bte 
demand aatlafled. began the writing of his 
Edoguea, Ths Oeorgies followed: taJa moat 
, famous work, the jBneid, eomiiriaed twelve 
I books dealing with the stoiT of the wandmings 
of jBneas alter the destruction of Troy. 

Vitus, 8t., Boman Catholic saint and martyr, who 
Uvra in the 4th century. It used to be the 
custom to dance before his shrine on this festival 
day. June 16th. in the belief that good health 
was thereby ensured for the next twelvemonth. 
The nervous ailment. 8t. Vitus* dance, derives 
its name from this practice. i 

Vivaldi, Antonio (e. 1676-1748). Venetian com- ' 
poser. For many years violin master at the 
Ospedal della Pieta there. His output of 
orchestral works was prolific, and their re- 
assessment in recent years has immensely added 
to his reputation. long disparaged by English 
writers. Bach indeed arranged some of his 
violin pieces for the harpsichord. See Section K 

Volta. Alessandro (1746-1827). Italian physicist, 
professor at Gomo and Pavia. Working on the 
results of Oalvanl. he found that the essential 
thing in producing an electrio current was con- 
tact of dissimilar metals. He invented the 
voltaic pile, the first instrument for producing an 
electric current, and thereby laid the foundation 
of electrochemistry. 

Voltaire. Francois-Marie Aronet de (1604—1778), 
one of the greatest of French philosophers and 
writers. lUs first essays offended the authori- 
ties, and he spent the years 1726-0 in England 
where he wrote some of his dramas. Ketuming 
to France he published his PhiUmpMcal LOUrs, 
which aroused the enmity of the priesthood. 
At this iuncture, the Marquise du Chfttelet 
offered him the asylum of her castle of Girey, 
and for the next fifteen years he made this his 
home, writing there hla Discourses on Man, 
Easav on (ho MoraU and Spirit of NaltwM, Age 
ofL&ui8XIV,,tg;G, The Marquise was a mathe- 
matician and taught him some science, thus 
helping him in his interpretation of Eewton's 
Principia. To Voltaire we owe the story of tho 
falling apple. He spent the years 175(H8 in 
Berlin, at the invitation of Frederick the Great. 

VondeU Joost van den (1587-1670). the greatest of 
the Dutch poets. Most of his dramas are on 
biblical subjects, and the two most famous are 
Jsphtha and Lutifer, 

Voroshilov, Marshal ol the Sovlst Union. Klimentiy 
Blremovlcb (b. 1881). President of the Supreme 
Soviet of the n.S.S.B.. 1063-60; oommander of 
the Leningrad defences In 1041. 

Vyshinsky, Andrei Yannailevloh (1883-1064). 
Buasian Jurist and diplomat: conducted the 
proseontioD of the Moecow treason trials. 1086- 
88; represented Bussian interests at U.N. 
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Wads, George (1668-1748), military engineer who 
after the Jacobite rebellion of 1716 commanded 
the royal forces In Scotland and constructed the 
great military roads through the Highlands, 
some of which have continued to be the main 
lines of communication. Promoted to Field- 
Marshal In 1748 and In 1744 George n made 
him Oommander-in-Chief in England. In the 
last Jacobite rising of 1745 his army was the 
first to be evaded by the Young Pretender, 
CaiarleB Edward, on his famous march south. 

Wagner, Ridhord (1818-68). German composer, 
bom at Lelpslg. He achieved a new type of 
musical expression in his operas by the complete 
union of music and drama, and his influence on 
later oomposers was immeiiae. He made use of 
the leitmotif principle and was his own librettist. 
His oriii^allty and modernism aroused a good 
deal of wporition, and he was exiled for some 
years. But he was supported by many Ipy^ 
friends. inotudJng Lisst. the young King Lud- 
wigctf^vatia. and the philosopher Mletasohe. 
Be began the muslo of the Ring dot NiMmgen 
in 1668. finishing it a quarter of a century lai^. 
It was not until 1876 that thewhoto of this 
great drama (Bheingold. Valkyrie. Siegfried. 
G^terddmmdrung) was performed Baynrath 
under the conductor mam Biobter. Other 


cmeiaa incinde The Flying JhiMiman, Ritn^ 
Tannhduter, Lohengrin, Trietan una leotds, 
JHe Meigteninoor von NUmberg, PanifcA. a 
leligiotts drama. He married Ltset's daughter 
Oosima. formerly wife of his friend Hans von 

Bfilow See Section B. 

Watoy, Arthnr. C.H.. C.B.E.. M.A. (1888-1666), 
^entalist. well known for his translatioiis of 
Chmese and Japanese poetry and prose, betog 
the first to bring the literature of ihoee countries 
to the western world. 

Walker, Oeorge (1618-60), the hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, in 1688. who kept the hestegen 
at bay for 106 days. 

Wallace, Alfred Buseel, O.M., F.B.8. (1823-1913). 
Brltldi naturalist and joint author with Darwin 
of the theory of natural selection, b. at Usk, 
Monmouth. In 1868. while down with Illness 
in the Moluccas, he sent a draft of bis theory to 
Darwin In Enidand who was anuused to find 
that it closely agreed with his own theory of 
evolution which he was on the point of publish- 
ing. I'he result was a reading of a joint paper 
to the Llnnean Society. 

Wallace. Edgar (1876-1982). English novelist and 
Playwright, famous for bis detective thrillers. 

Wallace, Sir Richard. Bt. (1818-90). son of the 
Marquis of Hertford, and inheritor from him of a 
famous collection of pictures and other works 
of art to which he himself added largely. This 
was bequeathed to the nation by his widow 
along with Hertford House and now forms one 
of the most important exhibitions in London. 

Wallace, Sir William (circa 1279-1305). the great 
Scottish patriot and chieftain who led the Boot- 
tish armies against Edward 1.. and for a time the 
English were kept completely In check. Later. 
Edward defoated him at Falkirk, and finally 
in 1804 be was captured, taken to London, 
condemned for treason, executed at Smithfleld. 

Wallenstein, Albrecht von (1688-1684), (Serman 
soldier and statesman during the Thfrty Years* 
War. An able administrator of his own 
estates, he sought the unity of Germany, but 
was distrusted and eventually asaaaBlnated. 

Waller. Edmund (1606-87), was one of the most 
graceful of Euglteh poets, who tuned his lyre to 
suit both the Oomwellians when they were a 
power, and Charles U. when his turn came. 

WaUis, Barnes Neville, a.B.E.. F.B.S. (b. 1887). 
British scientist and inventor whose many 
designs include the KlOO airship, the Wellington 
bomber, the swing-wing ain^aft. and the 
** bouncing bomb'* that breached the Buhr 
Darns in 1943. 

Walpole Horace, 4th Earl ol Orlord (1717-97). 
younger eon of Sir Bobert Walpole. He was a 
member of rarUsment from 1741 to 1768. when 
be retired to his favourite house at Strawberry 
Hill (** a little Gothic castle *') and devoted him- 
self to the writing of books and the acoumulatlon 
of works of art. His letters give a graphic 
picture of Georgian England. 

Wa^le, Sir Hugh Seymour, C.B.E.. (1884-1941), 
a well-known British novelist, whoee novels 
include Mr, Perrin and Mr. Tram (1911). Tho 
Lark Forest (1016), and The Herriea Chronicle, a 
work in four volumes (1939). 

Walpole, Sir Robert, K.G.(l8t Earl of Orford) (1676- 
1746). great 18th-oentury Whig statesman. He 
sat in the House of Gommons for over forty 
years, and was Prime Minister for the record 
period of twenty-one years. Although he en- 
xicbed himself at the public expense, he was a 
great financial statesman, and bis management 
of the national debt, encouragement of trade and 
industry, and his mercantilist colonial policy 
made England materially very prosperous. 

Walter, Bmno (1876-1962). a noted conductor of 
German birth and American dtiaenshlp. associ- 
ated especially with the opera in many different 
cities. 

Walter, John (1776-1847), son of the founder of 
The Tifnet and known as the secand John 
Walter. Was the leading spirit of The Times 
from 1808 to 1847, and It waa his efforts that 
made the jonmal the greatest newspaper in the 
world. 

Walton, leaak (1598-1688), one of the meet tor- 
able of EngUah writers, the famous author of 
The Oompleot AnaiUr, or the Oontemplaliw MeaCe 
Beereabion, Also published lives of Donne, 
Hooker and George Herbert. 
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Walton, Sir WUUam Turner, O.M. (b. 1902) 
Ensllsh compoeer. wnoee works include con* 
certoB for string instruments, two symphonies, 
two coronation marches. Facade (a setting to 
music of poems by Edith Sitwell), and an 
oratorio. BelBhaxzar^s Feast, 

Warbeok, Peridn (1474-00), a Pretender to 
the English Crown. Hie son of a Toumai 
Jew. he claimed to be Eicbard, Duke of York, 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower, 
and therefore entitled to the throne of Eng- 
land in preference to its then occupant. Henry 
Vn. The Duchess of Burgundy and Charles 
VlII. of France and James IV. of Scotland 
gave him their countenance. Warbeck was 
enabled in 1407 to appear in England at the 
head of a force of 7.000 men, but was easily de- 
feated, tried for treason and hanged at Tyburn. 

Warwick Biohord Neville, Earl of {circa 1428-71). 
**The King Maker." was the leader of the 
York party in the Wars of the Boses. At the 
battle of Northampton he made Henry VI. 
captive, and afterwards proclaimed Edward, 
Earl of March, king under the title of Edward 
IV. Then, when Edward showed a disposition 
to resent Warwick's protection, the latter 
drove Edward from the country and once more 

^ placed Henry VI. on the throne. He lost 
his life at the battle of Barnet. 

Washington. Booker Taliaferro (1856-1915). a 
famous negro educationist who was Principal of 
Tusk^iee Institute. Alabama, the first and 
greatest Institute for negro education, from 1881 
until his death. He was a tireless worker for a 
better understanding between negroes and 
whites. Wrote several books, including his 
autobiography. Uv from Stavery. 

Washington, Otorge (1732-99). was of English 
descent, and was living on his American estate 
at Mount Venum when the dispute between 
the British home government and the colonists 
broke out. He became one of the leaders of 
the local opposition, and later was elected to 
the first Congress at Philadelphia. The foUow 
ing year. 1775. saw him Commander-In-Chief of 
the American army, and from that time to the 
end of the struggle in 1783 he was trusted and 
adored by the people, and on the founding of 
the Bepubllc became its first President in 1789. 

He served a second term of offlce from 1793 
onwards, and refused election for a third time. 

Watson, John Broadus (1878-1958), American 
psychologist of international fame who formu 
lated the theory known as Behavourlsm. in 
which behaviour is described in terms of 
physiological response to stimuli. It sub- 
stantiates the work of Pavlov. See J6. 

Watson-Watt, Sir Robert, F.R.B. (b. 1892), 
British physicist and engineer, chief of team of 
scientists engaged in radio location research 
which resulted in every aircraft and ship being 
equipped with radar aids enabling them to 
detect, locate, and shadow enemy craft with 
great accuracy during the Second World War. 
See Radar, Section L. 

Watt, James, F.B.S.. F.B.S.E. (1736-1819). Bom 
at Greenock, this genius was originally a mathe- 
matical instrument maker, and being brought 
Into touch with mechanical problems, con^ 
ceived the idea of the modem, that is, high- 
presBUie steam-engine. Watt took out his 
first patent in 1769: the engine, however, was 
used only for mining operations until 1785. 
when It was applied to a cotton factory. Watt 
being greatly aided In his developments of the 
engine by the business ability of his partner, 
Matthew Boulton. 

Wattsan, Jean Antoine (1684-1721), a French 
landscape painter of transcendent ability, and 
especially great in genre. His shepherds and 
sh^herdesses, rustic dance and fete scenes were 
wonderfrd for their harmonious brilliancy of 
coloration. Bis ehef-d^cevmre is the Smbartea- 
Han far (ha JHa ofOytherus, in the Louvre. 

Watts, Oeoige Fied«^ O.M., R.A. (1817-1904), 
MngUsh imater, among whose works may be 
Bgmtioned Hope, whfeh enjoyed great popu- 
Sroy. Looe ana Death and a number of portraits, 
Injiuding Sirinbume, Cariyle. Oardinal Mann 

_||g, &ownlag, Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson. 

WwS, Isaao 4MI74-1748>. a great English hynin> 
nilMg: authwof OGodLoitrliietoinaoeepaK. 
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prominent critic and close friend of Swinburne, 
author of The Coming of Love and Ayltoin, 
Waugh, Evelyn Arthur St. John (1903-66). English 
satirical writer, one of the foremost of his 
generation: author of Vile Bodies, TIte Loved 
One, Brideshead Revisited, Life of Edmund 
Champion, The Ordeal of OiJbert Pinfold, and 
an autobiography. A LUUe Learning. See MIS. 
His brother. Alec Waugh (b. 1898), also a suc- 
cessful writer, is the author of The Loom of 
Youth. 

WavsU, Field Maiehal Earl. P.C.. a.C.B.. 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE.. G.M.G.. M.C. (1883-1950). 
Viceroy of India 1943-47; CQm.-in-Chief 
India 1941-43; Com.-in-C3iief British Forces in 
Middle East 1989-41; previously Southern 
Command 1938-80 and of troops in Palestine 
1937-39. Described as one of the cleverest 
generals in the British Army; his strategy 
against the Italians in the pinter campaign of 
1040-41 was brilliantly sucotosfriL 
Webb. Sir Aston, G.C.V.O.. ^.B.. R.A. (1849- 
1030). President of the Royal Academy. 1019- 
24. one of our foremost architects, and the 
designer of the general scheme of the Victoria 
Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace, the new 
Birmingham University, the Britannia Naval 
College at Dartmouth and other fine structures. 
Webb, Matthew (1848-83), in 1875 swam the 
English (Channel in twenty-two hours, and was 
drowned eight years later in an attempt to 


the Fabian Society In 1884. Sec. of State for 
the Colonies 1020-31. and for the Dominions. 
1029-30. Pres, of Board of Trade in first Labour 
Government. 1924. His wife Beatrice, equally 
with himself, was a great Investigator and 
writer on political and economic affairs. Among 
their books were History of Trade Unionism, 
English Local Government and Soviet Com- 
munism. He founded (1913) and edited (tlU 
1922) the New Statesman. Raised to the 
Peerage. 1920. as liord Passfteld. 

Weber, Carl Marla Friedrich Ernst von (1786- 
1826). German composer, who is usually looked 
upon as the founder of the German national 
opera and of the German romantic movement, 
which found its complete musical expression in 
Wagner. His fame rests principally on his 
three great operas Der FreischUtz, Euryanthe, 
and Oberon, the last being written for Covent 
Garden. He was an able pianist, conductor, 
and musical director as well as composer. He 
died in London after the performance of Oberon, 
and bis body was taken back to Dresden in 1844. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852;, an American, who. 
as statesman, lawyer, and orator, exerted 
enormous influence on American constitutional 
Ideas and practice. Served twice as Secretary 
of State and in 1842 negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty which settled the Maine-Canada 
boundary. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843), American lexico- 
grapher and grammarian, author of the Die- 
xiomry of the Englith Language. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, F.B.S. (1730-95), was the most 
famous of English potters. He was bom at 
Burslem, served an apprenticeship, and in 1759 
was able to set up in business for himself. He 
engaged Flaxman to make classical designs for 
him. and his pottery became the fashion, and led 
to a great extension of the Staffordshire earthen- 
ware industry. 

WeiU, Kurt (1900-60), Qeiman composer of 
satirical, surrealist operas, including Die 
Dreigrosehenoper (librettist Bert Brecht), and 
musical comedies, ineluding Lady in the Dark, 
and One Touch of Venus. He left Germany in 
1988 for France and went to the United States 
in 1985. See Section B. 

Weingartner, Paul Felix von (1868-1942). Austrian 
conductor and composer, studied at L^sie and 
with Liast. EstabUshed himself as abriUiant 
conductor, held several appointments in 
Germany, soooeeded Mahler at the Vienna 
State Opera, and became head of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Basle. HisoonuKiBitlons 
include six symphonies, several' operas, and 


Wrinon^ August (1884-1914), a distingidshed 
German biologist who was Prof, of Zoology at 
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Fteiborg. 18ftiy-1012. He ie remembexed for bis | 
theory that heredity is a qaestlon of the continu- 
ity of the germ-plaBm and that acquired charac- 
teristicB cannot be transmitted to descendants. 
Weiimann, Ghalin, D.Bc.. LL.D.. Ph.D. <1874- 
1952), Zionist leader, became proTislonal Presi- 
dent of Israel In May 1948. and was elected first 
President In 1949. Distinguished micro- 
biologist and organic chemist. 

Wellesley. Biohard Ciolley Wellesley* Marquess, 
K.O.. P.C.. K.P. (1760-1842) was IMtt's famous 

fi »yemor general of India, the son of the Earl of 
omington. the first professor of music at 
Trinity GoU^. Dublin, and elder brother of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Wellington. Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of, K.Q.. 
P.O.. O.C.B. (1769-1862). was the moet famous 
British general of the 10th century. He dis- 
tinguished himself in India and conducted 
successfully the Peninsular War. In 1614 
he was British Ambassador at Paris. Then 
came Napoleon's escape from Elba, the short 
and sharp campaign which terminated at 
Waterloo, and the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
Wellington became the most prominent man in 
the Empire. From 1828 to 1880 he was Prime 
Minister. From 1842 to his death he was 
Oommander-in-Chlef. His funeral at St. Paul's 
was one of the great pageants of last century. 
Wells, Herbert George (1866-1046). English nove- 
list. sociologist and refunuer. one of the most 
creative and influential writers of hie time, a 
man with a passionate faith In progress through 
science. His long series of tx)ok8 included 
romances of the Jules Verne variety ( The Time 
Machine, The Island of Dr. Moreau, The In- 
visible Man), sociological autobiography (Ijove 
and Mr, Leudsham, Kipps, Tono- Bungay, The 
History of Mr, Polly, Mr, BrUling Sees it 
Through), and popular education {OuUine of 
History, Tfte Science of Life, The Work, Wealth, 
and Happiness of Mankind, The Shape of 
Things to Come, The Fate of Homo Sapiens), 
His great attempt at educating the common 
; man proved so successful that his imitators 
have been legion. He was a founder member of 
the Fabian Society. 

Wesley, Charles (1708-88). brother of John Wes- 
I ley. and the poet of Methodism. Wrote a large 
t number of hymns of enduring merit. 

I Wesley. John (1703-91). the founder of the great 
j religious communion of the people called 
" Methodists," and the son of a clergyman of 
the Anglican church. Taking orders himself, in 
1785, he went to Georgia as a missioner and 
' allied himaelf with the Moravians, but later he 
\ abandoned all ecclesiastical traditions, and 

< established, cm a wcmderfuUy well-devised basis. 

; the connexiou called by his name. His own 
' open-air preaching was powerful in the extreme, 
his energy and depth of purpose inspiring, and 
his organising ability exceptional. He accom- 
plished a great work of religions revivifleation. 
taking the world as his parish; and profound as 
was bis conviction of his high calling as an 
Evangelist. John Wesley " biiilded better than 
be knew " In rearing the denominational edifice 
which is the monument of his faith and vigour. 
also Methodism. Section J. 

West, Bebeoca, D.B.B. (Mrs. Cieily I. Andrews) 
(b. 1892) novelist, critic and Journalist. Among 
her books are Black Lamb and Grey Falcon (a 
travel book and commentary on Yugoslavia. 
1942), The Fowiiain Overflows, 1967, and The 
Birds Fall Down, 1967. 

Westennarck, Edward Alexander, Ph.D. (1862- 
1989), a distinguished Finnish scientist who was 
Professor of Sociology at the nniversity of Ixm- 
don. 1907-80. Bom at Helsingfors, he made an 
international reputation with the monumental 
History of Human Marriage, written In English 
and published In 1891. His many other works 
include Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, 1906-8. A Short Hislary of Marriage, 
_1926, and The Oedipus Compleso, 

Westinghoose, George (184(K1914). American en- 
Rineer who built the dynamos for Niagara Falls, 
and in 1865 invented the oompreseed air brake 
known by his name and developed a compressed 

great Engjirfi aeulptor who studied under Oanova 
at Borne, and succeeded Fiaxman as Professor 


at the Boyal Academy. He executed many fine 
monuments In Westminster Abbey, at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and elsewhere, including the statue 
of Achilles In Hyde Park and the pediment of 
the British Museum. 

Wharton. Edith (Jones) (1862-1987), American 
novelist whoee House of Mirth (1906) brought 
her fame as a social satirist. Her work was 
greatly Influenced by her friend Henry James, 
and moat of her fifty-four volumes wore writtm 
after she was thirty-five. 

Whately, ArchbUbop Blchard (1787-1868). was 
for over thirty years Archbishop of Dublin, 
and achieved a high reputation as a writer on 
theology and philosophy. His treatises on 
Khetorie and Logic are among the most notable 
books of their class. 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, F.B.S. (1802-76). was on 
eminent English electrician and scientist, whose 
experiments in association with Mr. W. F. 
Cooke resulted in the first application in this 
country of the principle of the electric telegraph. 
The stereoscope was also one of bis inventions. 
He was Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
King's College. London, for many years. 

Wheeler. Sir Charles, K.C.V.O., C.B.B., P.RJL, 

F. R.BR. (b. 1892). British sculptor: PJft.A., 
1956-66. 

Whistler. James Abbott MoNelU (1834-1903). was 
an original artist, writer, and wit. who first came 
to Europe from America in 1857. and made a 
name as an etcher both in Paris and In London. 
His studies of Thames scenery are especially 
fine. When he began to exhibit pictures in 
oils he greatly puzzled the critics, some of 
whom discovered In his " nocturnes and other 
studies an impressionist of surpassing genius, 
while others, including Mr. Buskin, who de- 
Bcn-ibed one of the "noctumes" at the 
OroBvenor Gallery as a " pot of paint flung in 
the public face.* looked upon them as mere 
audacious eccentricities. Tne finest of bis oil 
paintings are the portrait of hla mother, and that 
of Carlyle. He brought an action against 
Buskin for the criticism referred to. but only 
obtained a verdict of one failblng damages 
without costa. 

White, Field-Marshal Sir OMigs Btnart, V.C.. 

G. C.B., O.M.. Q.C.M.a. G.C.I.B., G.C.V.O, 
(1885-1912), the torolc defender of Ladysmith 
in the South African War and a soldier woo 
achieved renown at many points of a long 
military career. 

Whitefield, George (1714-70), was for a time asso- 
ciated with John Wesley at Oxford in the pro- 
pagation of Methodism and attracted great 
attention by his gifts as a preacher. He was 
Wesley’s most powcrftil champion; but in 1741. 
differing from Wesley on a point of doctrine 
be left the Methodists, and thenceforward simply 
preached as an evangelist, allying himself with 
DO sect, but expounding Calvlnistic doctrines 
with fervour and eloquence. 

Wbltgift, John (1630-1604). a gifted Anglican 
prelate. Persecuted the Puritans, and was one 
of the authors of the famous Lambeth Articles, 
Was Archbishop of Ch.Dterbury 1588-1604. 

Whitman, Walt (1819-92) was an original figure in 
the world of American authorship, and produced 
many wi >rkB of striking poetic merit. He served 
in the Civil War, and his vigorous humanity, as 
expressed in his writings, made him a distln- 
guiahed personality. His works Include Leaves 
of Grass, Drum Taps, and DemoeraHe Views, 

WhltUer, John Greenlea! (1807-92), America's 
Quaker poet, was the eon of a New England 
farmer, and for a time followed the trade of a 
shoemaker. After some experlenoe in journal- 
ism, he published his first book of poems, 
Legends of Hew England (1831). His best- 
known volumes are: Lays of My Home (1848), 
Voiees of Freedom (1846). Songs of Labour (1850), 
and Naiional Lyrics (1865). 

Whittington, Blchard (c. 1858-1428), the son of a 
Gloucestershire knight. Richard became a 
wealthy London mercer and was three times 
mayor of London. 1897-98, 1406-7, 1419-20. 
His wealth enabled him to supply large loans to 
Henry IV and Henry V, He was well atyled 
** the model merchant of the Middle Agm ". 
His fortune he bequeathed to charitable Insti- 
tutions. The famous legend about Um lacka 
historical evidence, the "cal" story being a 
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fiuniUax thflme in the foUdoxe of iJmost all iba 
natlonB of Europe. ^ 

Wbittte. Air Goininodore Sir Frank. K.B.Em 
C.B. (b. 1007). pioneer in the field of )et 
propulflion. The first fllshte of Oloeter 
propelled aeroplanes with Whittle engine took 
place In Mar 1041. 

mnwer. Edward. F.B.S.E. (1840-1011). a wood< 
engraver and artist; also one of the beat-known 
Alpine olhnbeis. and the first to reach the som- 
mit of the Matterhorn. Author of books on 
mountaineering in various oountries. 

Wiggin. Kate Douglas (Mrs. George a Biggs] 
(1860-1023). an American novelist of quaint 
charm and humour. Author of Rebeooa of 
gufmvOrook Farm. 

WUberforoe. William (1760-1888). was the son of 
a Hull merchant. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered Parliament in 1780. In 
1780 made the first of his many proposals in 
the House of Commons for the abolition of 
the slave trade, but it was not until 1807 that 
the Act embodying these proposals was carried. 

Wllooz. Mrs. Ella Wheeler, a popular American 
‘ (1866-1910). Writer of sentimental 
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Wilde. Oscar FingaU O’FIahsrtto Wills (1854-1000). 
Irish author and dramatist, son of 8ir William 
Wilde* a Dublin surgeon: leader of the cult art 
for art's sake. His works include poems, fairy- 
tales, short stories, and brilliantly witty come- 
dies, Lady Windermere* » Fan, A Woman of No 
Jmvortanee, The Ideal Husband and The Imvori- 
once of Being Earned. In 1805 he brought an 
action for libel against the BAarquess of Queens- 
lierry. the father of his friend. Lord Alfred 
Douglas, but he himself was convicted of bomo- 
sezual practices and sentenced to prison for two 
years where he wrote his famous poem. The 
Ballad of Beading Oaol 

Wilder. Thornton Niven (b. 1807), American author 
and playwright. Among his books are The 
Bridge of San Luie Hey and the Ides of Manfi. 

Wilk^ John (1727-07), a forceful and daring 
Whig politician who championed the cause of 
the people with great vigour. For a violent 
attack on Ceorge uFs Government In his paper 
The North BrUon, he was committed to the 
Tower, but obtained release on the ground that 
be was a member of Parliament. He was later 
expelled the House and fled to France. 
He returned in 1768 and was repeatedly elected 
M.P. for Middlesex and as often denied bis seat. 
A great agitation ensued, and so high was he in 
favour among the people, that he was made 
alderman, then e^erlff, then Lord Mayor of 
London. In the end his opponents gave way, 
the orders against him were withdrawn, and 
from 1779 he was (Chamberlain of the City of 
London. 

WUloocks. Sir William. K.C.M.O. (1862-1982). a 
British engineer, bom in India, who in 1898 
planned the great Aswan Dam. which he com- 
pleted in 1902. In 1911 be undertook for 
iSirkey a vast scheme for irrigating some 81 
miUioD acres in Mesopotamia. 

Willett. William (1866-1016). an English buflder, 


marck u his chief minister. The war wttb 
Austria rendered him highly popniar. and 
when in 1870 the war with France waa entered 

K he whole German people rallied round 
od after a Beriea of brilliant achlevementa 
anny be was proclaimed Gemiaii Em- 
peror on the 18th of January. 1871. 

William XL (1066-1100). the Ounqueror'a soil 
suraamed ** Kufhs." King of England from 1087 
to his death. Was In oonstant oonillot with hIS 
barons, lived a life of wanton pleasure, was op- 
preasive to his subiecta, and was shot (by acci- 
dent or design) while hunting in the New Forest. 
William ZL. the Kaiser (1869-1041). King of 
Prussia and German Bmpercw 1888 untU he 
abdicated Nov. 9. 1018. and fled to Holland, 
where he was snh^uently interned in the castle 
of Doom, living there in cdmplete retirement 
until his death in June. 1041. Educated at 
Cassel and Bonn, afterwards ^entered the army 
and took a keen interest in military affairs. 
Succeeded his father, the Emphror Frederick, in 
1888. His reign was marked by a strong mili- 
tarism and an Intense ambition to secure the 
domlnaiioe of Germany in the Cbunclls of Europe 
— an ambition which contributed to the out- 
break nf the first great war In 1014. 

William HI (1650-1702), King of England. Scot- 
land. and Ireland (1689-1702), son of William II 
of Orange (1626-60) and Mary (1681-60). 
daughter of Charles I. He married Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York (later James II) 
while Btadtholder of Holland. As captain- 
general of the Dutch forces be was successful 
asainst the French, and in 1688. when James 
hi^ abdicated and fled the country. William was 
invited to succeed him end he and Blary after- 
wards became Joint King and Queen. Later he 
was at war with France, and suffered defeats, 
but ultimately effected an honourable peace by 
the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 

WilUam IV of England (1766-1837) was the third 
son of George HI., and ascended the throne in 
1830 in succesBion to bis brother. George lY. 
He had seen some sea service, and was flatter- 
ingly styled the *' Sailor King." He was genial 
and pleasuro-lovlng. but placed no obstacles in 
the way of govenunent. In the early part of 
his reign (1832) the first great lieform Bill was 
passed. 

WilUam the Silent (1583-84). Prince of Orange, 
made many attempts to secure a peaceful 
settlement of Netherlands' disputes with 
Philip 11. but became the leader of the ensuing 
Revolt and was assassinated. He established 
the independence and Protestant character of 
the Northern Netherlands, where literary, 
artistic, colonising, and commercial activity 
flourished in the foUowing century. 

Williams. Sir George (1821-1906), the founder of 
The Young Men's Christian Association. 
WllUanii, (George) Emlyn (b. 1905), Welsh actor- 
playwright. and producer, who has had great 
BUCoesB in numerous plays and films, and 
latterly In his readings from Dickens and Dylan 
Thomas. Author of Night Must Fall, The Oom 
is Orem, and The Inght of Heart. 


noted for his long and tireless advocacy of tto Wflson, Bt. Horn ( Jamw) ^rpld, p.B.E., M^. 


Daylight Saving scheme, which, however, he 
did not live to see put into effect. It was 
adopted as a war-time measure in the year 
following his death. (See Summer Time, Sec- 
tion L). 

WilUam L (1027-87), the ** Oonqueror.*’ Duke of 
Normandy, claimed the English throne as 
legally appohited snooessor to Edward the 
Oonfrmor and, at the Battle of Hastings In 
1066, defeated Harold n. who was killed. The 
new king crushed Saxon resistance In the North 
and West, transfeind most of the land to his 
Nmrman followers, uid drew England into closer 
relations with the Continent. Maintaining 
many old institutioiis such as the shlre-oourt 
and the ftrd (a non-fondal army), William 
ggverued firmly, and wae supported by the 
^nreh. egpedaJly by I^nfrano, Abp. of 
bury. InlOSSbeordetedtheDQineeday 

rk^^cS’Fniiria <1797-1888). tl« maker of 
i GernumV* euooeeded to the throne d 
to htan to im^t^ 
of hi opun^ dmlng a P«Jpd <rf 
i and development, with Bie- 


MAl. (b. 1910). Brithih statesman and econ- 
omist: Prime Minister 1004-: elected Leader 
of the Labour Party after the death of Gaitskell 
in 1968; Labour M.P. for Ormsklrk, 1945-60: 
for Huyton, 1950-; Pies, of the Board of Tiade. 
1947-61; Chair. Public Accounts Ooinmittee. 
1969-63. Chancellor, Unlv. of Bradford. See 
also Be ctiop C» Part II. 

Wilson. Richard. lt.A. (1714-82). a landscape and 
portrait painter. . , 

Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow (1866-1924). President 
of the United States 1918-21. Was Governor of 
New Jeney. 1912-18. In 1916 aeoured from the 
Kaiser a promise to abandon the more inhuman 
forms of submarine warfore, and,, on tbeir 
reeumption in 1917, broke off ofiioial relations 
with Germany and prodaimed a state of war. 
Entered into the conflict with the utmoet vigour, 
bringing the full military and financial resouraes 
of the BepobUe into play against (lennany. 
Was a great factor in the winning of vieto^ 
and in the concluding of a Just peace., Laigelir 
reepoQslble for the setting up of the I 
Nations, which wee fi 
fiuDous Fourteen Pointe. 
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Wingate. Major-Gen. Orde Charlee. D.B.O. (1008- 
44). the l^er of the Chlndlt forcee engaged 
behind the Japanese lines in Burma daring the 
eecond world war. Killed in an air crash. 

Winilred. St., patron saint of virgins, a Welsh 
maiden, who was beheaded by Prince CJaradoc 
for treating him with scorn. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephen, Cardinal 
(1802-66), the first B.C. Archbishop of West- 
minster. created Oatdinal. Much of his iife was 
spent in the reorganisation and development of 
the Boman Ciatholic Church in <^reat Britain. 
He was one of the three great B.C. prelates of 
the nineteenth century, the other two being 
Manning and Newman. 

Wodehouse. Pelham Grenville (b. 1881), English 
humorist, creator of the inimitable Jeeves in the 
Bertie Wooster stories. 

Wolf, Friedrich August (1760-1824). a great 
German scholar, regarded by some as the 
founder of Scientific classicai philology. 

Wolf, Hugo (186(H1003). Austrian song-writer. 
In his settings of over 800 German lyrics, includ- 
ing many of MOrike and Goethe, he achieved 
complete union of poetry and music. 

Wolfe, General James (1727-50), commanded the 
British forces in Canada at the siege of Quebec, 
where he won a brilliant victory, which cost 
him his own life. 

Wolsey, Cardinal Thomas (e. 1478-1680). was the 
son of an Ipswich butcher. Showing ability, 
he was sent to Oxford to be educated, later 
on entering the Church, where he gradually 
rose to a portion of eminence, and was entrusted 
with several diplomatic missions. He was espe- 
cially favoured by the King. Henry VIll.. and 
secured rapid preferment under that monarch, 
being in turn Bishop of Lincoln, and Archbishop 
of York. He was subsequently made Cardinal 
and became Henry's CShanoellor. For a number 
of years he was supreme, and by his diplomacy 
did much to strent^hen the kingly power. But 
when Wolsey was unable, though willing 
enough, to obtain the papal sanction for Henry's 
divorce of Catherine, he feU Into disfavour, 
and his decline was rapid indeed. From being 
a great personage, with a princely entourage, 
he was humbled, persecuted, and harried, and 
died at Leicester Abbey a broken, dejected man. 

Wood. Sir Henry Joseph, C.H. (1869-1044), was 
the most popular English musical conductor of 
his day He introduced many works and com- 
posers previously unknown to the British public 
and greatly stimulated and encouraged interest 
in classical music. His long association with 
the I*romenade ('k>noert8 began in 1895 at the 
Queen’s Hall, and after it was destroyed in an 
air raid in 1041 the concerts continued at the 
Albert Hall and are now named after him. He 
composed songs and cantatas, and his arrange- 
meiit of sea shanties ends every series of 
Promenade Concerts. 

Woodcock. George, P.C. (b. 1004), succeeded Sir 
Vincent Tewson as secretary of the T.U.C. in 
1060. Won scholarships to Buskin College, 
Oxford, and Oxford Unlv. and gainecl first-class 
honours In philosophy, politics, and economics. 
Appointed research officer of T.IT.C. in 1036 and 
assistant general secretary in 1047. 

Woodvilie. Ellzaneth (1487-01). wife of Sir John 
Grey. After her first husband’s death she 
nmde a secret marriage with Edward IV., and 
became the mother of Edward V.. and his 
brother Prince, both of whom were put to death 
in the Tower by order of Bichard III. She was 
also mother to Elizabeth. Queen of Henry VII. 

Woolf, Mis. (Adeline) Virginia (1882-1041), 
English novelist and essayist, daughter of Sir 
Leslie Stephen and wife of Leonard Woolf, 
writer and publisher. Together they formed 
the Hogarth Press. Among her best known 
works ase To ihe Liohthotute^ Mrg, T)oXUninoy,The 
IFotwt. The Fears. A EoomoSOn^aOwn, Orlando, 

Woolley, BiPbard van der Biet, Sc.D., F.B.8. (b. 
1006), snooeeded Sir Harold Spencer Jones as 
Astronomer Boyal at the Boyal Greenwich 
Observatory in 1066; formerly Commonwealth 
Astronomer at the Observatory at Canberra. 

Wootton. Barbara Franoes. Baroness, M.A.. 
LJH4).. JJE>. (b. 1807). Prof, of Social Studies. 
TJniv. of London. 1048-62. Chair. Metropolitan 
Juvenile Courts. Her book Soolal Science and 
Social FatMootf (1069) examines the state of our 


knowledge about social pathology, with particu- 
lar emphasis on criminology and social work. 
Her AuMtioffraphv was published in 1967. 
Created a life peeress in 1068. 

Wordsworth, WilUam (1770-1850). the chief of 
the " Lake Poets." and one of the moat Inspired 
of all British bards, was a- native of Cocker- 
mouth, and was educated at Hawkshead and 
St. John’s College. Cambridim. In association 
with Coleridge be issued a volume of Lvrioal 
BaUade in 1793. The following year aaw htm 
settled at Grasmere, and there and at Bydal 
Mount he passed the rest of his days. In 1802 
he married Bilary Hutchinson, bis cousin, and 
the two. with the poet's sister Dorothy, formed 
an ideaUy poetic household. Heie he carried 
out his creed of ** plain Udng and high think- 
ing.*’ and produced at Intervals some of the 
purest and noblest poetry in the language. 
As an Interpreter of Nature In her many moods 
he stands unrivalled. Succeeded to the Poet 
Laureateship on the death of Southey in 1848. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, F.B.S. (1632-1728). the 
most famous English architect of his time. He 
did not quite have all his own way with the 
tremendous thirty-fire years’ task he accepted 
in undertaking the reconstruction of St. Paul’s 
after the Fire, but be produced a masterpleoe 
of which Britain may well be proud. Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, and a number of 
London’s finest churches were also bis work. 

Wright, Sir Almroth (Edward), K.C.B.. C.B.. MJl.. 
F.B.8. (1861-1947). discovered the system 
anti-typhoid inoculation, the method of thera- 
peutic inoculation for bacterial Infections (vac- 
cinotherapy). and methods of measuring the 
protective substances in human blood. 

Wright. Frank Lloyd (1869-1959). American archi- 
tect who. with others, brought into fashion the 
present-day horizontal strip and all-glass design. 
His imaginative ideas, both as to structure and 
look, have influenced architecture all over the 
world. Early buildings were the Larkin office 
building, Buffalo, N.Y., and the Imperial Hotel. 
Tokio. which withstood the 1923 earthquake. 
His last building was the Guggenheim Museum 
In New York, based on a spiral. 

Wright. Orville (1871-1948), American airman 
who, with his brother wilbor (1867-1912), 
began gliding experiments on the sand dunes at 
Kitty Hawk, North Oirolina. To the glider 
they built they added a petrol engine, and on 
17th Dec., 1908. they made four flights, the 
longest being 852 ft. These flights were the 
flist In which a man bad been carried from the 
ground in sustained, controlled flight In a 
powered heavler-thon-air machine. 

Wyatt, James, B.A. (1746-1813), a celebrated 
architect In his day. He built Fonthill Abbey 
for Beckford and the Boyal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. Pres, of B.A. 1805-6. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (1508-42). was the first writer 
of English sonnets, and a poet who did much 
to develop the earlier forms of verse. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas ("The Younger") (e. 1520- 
54) ; Joined with the Duke of Suffolk in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey and against Queen Mary, 
son of the last-mentioned. Led the men of 
Kent in rebellion on London in 1554, but was 
captured and executed. 

Wycherley. William (1640-1715). Englirii Bestora- 
tion dramatist, a master of satiric oomedy. Wb 
plays include Low in a Wood, which won him 
the fhvour of the Duchess of Cleveland, mistress 
of Charles II, The Blain Dealer, and hla master- 
pieoe The Country Wife, His marriage to the 
Ck>unteBB of Drogheda lost him court favour. 

Wydil, John (e. 1824-84). bom in Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, and one of the most 
eminent ecclesiastics of his time. He adopted 
principles many of which became general at 
the Befunnation, and brought down upon him- 
self the bitter enmity of the Boman Catholie 
leaders, and would probably have been put to 
death but for the protection of John of Gaunt. 
While in oomparatlve retirement as Bector of 
LutterworthTin Leioestersfaire, he finished his 
translation of the Bible. 

Wykeham, WUUam ot (1824-1404). was BMhop of 
Winohester firom 1366 to his death, and flroiii 
1867 to 1871 Lord ChanoeUor. He waa a man 
of great teaming and an exoellsnt preacher, and 
wielded great influenoe. He foandAd New 
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OoUese. Oxford, in 1879 and WJnidiMter College 
in 188P.. 

WylUe, William Uimel. TUL (1861-1031). F.ng itnh 
marine painter whose The Thamee BeUw 
London Bridge wee boudit by the Chantrey 
BeQiiest. 

Wysidaniki. Stanislay (1860-1907). great Polish 
poet, dramatist and painter. 


X 

Zheier, 8t Fnnoli (1506-1552). the apostle of 
the Indies, was the follower of Ignatius de 
Loyola, and devoted his life to missionary woric 
in the East. He was canonised in 1022 

Zenfqdion <444-859 B.O.). the Athenian genera) 
and follower of Socrates. His chief worloB are 
Anabaeit HeUenica, and Oyropoedia. 

ZOrxes {eirea 510-465 b.c.), King of Persia, was 
the son of the first Darius and a great com- 
mander. In 481 B.O. he started on bis famous 
expedition against Greece when, according to 
Herodotus, he had a combined army and navy 
of over two and a half million men. He de- 
feated the Spartans at Thermopylae, but his fleet 
was overcome at Salamls. He reigned ftom 485 
to 465 B.O. and met his death by assassination. 

Zimenes de Gismeros. Francisco (1486-1517), 
Spanish statesman and Cardinal who reformed 
the Franciscan Order to a great extent, and in 
1502 began to direct the preparation of a poly- 
glot bible, the Compluiensian, which greatly 
influenced subseauent versions. In 1606 was 
made Begent for Queen Juana, and raised to the 
cardinalate in 1507. Personally conducted a 
military campaign In Aftica in 1509, and after- 
wards became Inquisitor-Oeneral. and in 1616. 
Begent of Oastile, but in the following year was 
dismissed by the Emperor Charles V. 


Y 

YmtM, WOUun Botin (186&'l»8g). Irtab lyric poet 
and dramatist and major figvro in the Irish 
literary revival of the 20th century. With 
Lady Gregory and others founded the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, for whidi he wrote many 
plays. Interested in mysticism and the occult. 
Member of the Irish Senate. 1022-28; awarded 
Nobel Prise in Literature in 1923. Some of his 
t)Mt work was written in his later years in The 
Tower (1928) and Last Poem (1940). Plays 
include CatMeen Ni Houlihan (1002). The Hour 
Glut (1004), Deidre (1007). 

Tongs, Charlotte Mary (1823-1001), author of over 
120 novels, school books, and other works, 
including The Heir of Beddvffe, The Daitv 
Chain, The Dove in the EaoWt Nett, and The 
Hietorv ofChrittian Namet. 

Young. Brigham (1801-77), Mormon leader, and 
head of the Latter Day Saints of Salt Lake 
City. At bis death he had seventeen wives. 

Young, Frands Brett (1884-1054). British novelist. 
His books include My Brother Jonathan and 
Doctor Bradley Bemembert, 

Young, James. F.B.S. (1811-88), a Glasgow 
chemist who discovered the method of distilling 
oil firom shale, and founded the mineral oil 
industry of Scotland, which led to the develop- 
ment of petroleum conoems. 

Young, Thomas (1773-1820), one of the most 
versatile geniuses in history, descended from a 
Quaker family of Somerset. Studied languages, 
medicine, and held the Professorship of Physics 
at the Boyal Institution. In 1804 elected 
Foreign Secretary of the Boyal Society. He 
was very successful in deciphering Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and was the first to translate the 
inscription on the Bosetta Stone. Famous for 
bis share in establishing the tmdulatory theory 
of liidit and for his work on physiological optics. 

YouniSMbaiid, Lt.^ Or Frands Edward, 
K.C.S.L, KiC J.E. (1868-1042), soldier, explorer 
and writer. Wrote many works on the East. 
Headed the British Mission to Tibet, 1908-04. 
Was Timet correspondent with the Ghitral 
ctpedidon. Pres, of Boyal Geographical Soc.. 
1939-22. 

YprSi, Ut Earl oL P.C.. KJP.. G.C.B.. OAl. 
G.C.V.O., K.CJU[!a (1852-1025). entered Navy 
m I866» afeerwards paidiig into Army in 1874, 
wall^ his port as a Cavalry officer in the 


Egyptian campaign of 1884; served in South 
African War with brilliant snocess. C.-in-C. 
British Forces in France, 1014-15; C.-tn-C. 
Home Forces. 1915-18: Lord Lieut, of Ireland. 
1018-21. 

Ysi^, Bngtae (1858-1029). Belgian vlOUnist and 
conductor, noted ddefly for his playing of the 
worlcB of Bach and Cfear Franck. 

Yukawa, Hideki (b. 1007), Japanese phydetet, who 
received the 1040 Nobel Prise for predicting the 
existence of the meson. 


z 

Zadkiel (the angel of Jupiter in Jewish rabbinical 
lore) was the name assumed by Ully (1602-81) 
the astrologer, and also bir Richard James 
Morrison (1704-1874), Hebrew sdiolar and 
amateur astronomer, in the ahnanack known as 
Zadkiel's Almanack and first issued in 1881. 

Zadkine, Oadp (b. 1800). French sculptor, one of 
the greatest of our Ume. whose works include 
Orpheut, The Return of the Prodigal Son, The 
Birth of Form, Poet, Harleguin, Exhibition at 
Thte Gallery. 1061. 

Zabarofi. Sir BasU, G.C.B.. G.B.B. (1840-1986), 
was an influential Greek banker and financier 
who became an armaments magiuite. supplying 
the Allies in the first world war. 

Zamenhof, Ludwig Lasams (1859-1017), Polish 
Linguist who was by profession an oculist, but 
gained fame as the inventor of Esperanto. 

Zeno ol Citium (c. 840-264 b.o,) was a Greek 
philosopher who founded the Stoic system. 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand. Count von (1888-1017). in- 
ventor of the huge dirigible airship bearing his 
name. His first ascent was in 1000. He organ- 
ised a Zeppelin service for the German army In 
the war of 1014-18, but their extreme vulnera- 
bility militated severely against their usefulness. 

Zeromskl, Stelan (1864-1026), great Polish nove- 
list. poet and playwright. 

Zhukov, Marshal ol tiSe Soviet Union Grigory 
Konstantinovich (b. 1805), led the defence of 
Moscow and Leningrad during second world 
war; served on Allied Control Gommisslon in 
Germany; C.-in-C. Land Forces and Deputy 
Minister of Armed Forces of Soviet Union. 
1946-55; succeeded Marshal Bulganin as 
Defence Minister. 1055-57. 

Zhukovd^, Vas^ Andreyevlcb (1788-1852). 
Russian poet whose origbial work had very 
important influence on Russian literature. 

Zola, Emile Edouard Charles Antoine (1840-1002). 
was the son of an Italian engineer, and came 
before the public as a novelist in 1867 with 
Th&rite Roquin. He then conceived the idea of 
a series of novels which should depict the history 
of a Second Empire family in various realistic 
phases, and began the series with La Fortune 
dee Rouoone, in 1871. In 1877 he made a higher 
success by L*Attommoir, From that time every 
novel he published had an immense sale. 

Zom. Anders Leonhard (1860-1020), was a noted 
Swedish painter, etcher and sculptor. 

Zoroaster, the Greek form of the name of the 
Persian prophet. Zarathustra. who lived about 
the seventh century b.c. He was a monotheist, 
believing in a good and holy God whom he 
called Ahura Ma»^da. Many of his teachings 
were absorbed by the ancient Persian religion 
which survives today among the Parsees in India. 

Zoihobenko, Mikhail (1805-1068), Russian writer 
whose humorous short stories, sattaising the 
Soviet way of life, were wildly popular through- 
out Russia in the 10208. Several have been 
translated and publldied in Fn giimd 

Zosimus (il. c. A.D. 800), the first known alchemisL 
He liv^ in Alexandria. 

Zucoarelli, Franoesoo (1702-88), a very celebrated 
Italian artist, who came to England, succeeded, 
made a handsome fortune, and was one of the 
first membersof the Royal Academy. 

Zuokennan, Sir Solly, C.B.. M.A.. M.D.. D.Sc.. 
F.R.S. (b. 1004). British biologist; Prof, of 
Anatomy, Birmingham Unlv.. 1080-; chief 
sdentifio adviser to the Government and head 
of the Government's scientific service. 

Zwtellt Ulrich (1484-1581), was one df the ablest 
of the Swiss Reformation leaders. 

Zwimer, Ernst Fdedrlcb (1802-61), an emixieht 
Silesian ar^itteot. Restored Ckfioime Cathedral. 
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BACKGEOUND TO PUBLIC 
AFFAIBS 

Thia aeetion la in two parts. The first describes some major events alnce the war and carries the story 
to 1068. The second part describes our own political institutions, the ComiDonwealth, the United 
Nations and Western Intemational Organisations. 


I. STORY OF POST-WAR EVENTS 


1. BBITAlNt FOUnCAL BAGEOROmiD. 

The End of Another War. — The way the British 
people greeted the end of the Second World War 
was markedly different firom their feelings in 1018. 
The First World War had ended almost as sud- 
denly as it had begun: and there was then an ez- 
plofrion of relief and rejoicing of a kind which has 
not been seen since. After all. that was a “ war 
to end war.'* It could never hai»pen again. 
England was to be a land " fit for heroes to live In." 
The outbreak of the war in 1014 had been a sudden 
shock to a world confident of peacefiil evolution. 
The British people, having seen it through, were 
again confident that nothing like it could recur. 
The instant reaction when the end came was 
therefore one of delirious relief. The mood at the 
end of the last war, however, was very different. 
That war came g^ually but relentlessly ail 
through the 'thirties and It ended gradually too. 
We were in a sense at war long before it formally 
started: and at the end there was no clear 
emergence into a cloudless era of assured peace 
and progress. To maintain peace a continuous 
effort was seen to be necessary. Ideas had played 
a much greater part in sustaining men and women 
In the second great war than in the first: their 
sense of responsibility had grown so that the mood 
when the end came on 8 Hay 1045 was more 
questioning and cautious than in November 1018. 
Further, the second great war had touched every- 
one more directly — the bombing of cities, the 
imminence of tn'mion, the food shortages, tlra 
evacuation of school children. aU this had spread 
thelmimct; and, when it was over, the mood was 
one of sober resolve. 


United States and Great Britain called for un- 
conditional surrender by Japan and upon Its re- 
jection a bomb was dropped on August 6 on 
Hiroshima and a second on Nagasaki on August 9. 
The surrender terms were then accepted, 
GhurchUl in his account of the war describes Us 
own view that there should have been no rigid 
insistence on "unconditional surrender. "It 
would be a mistake he writes, ** to suppose that 
the fate of Japan was settled by the atomio 
bomb. Her defeat was certain before the first 
bomb fell." 


The Face of the Post-war World.— Far-reaching 
changes mark the decade which ended with the 
Sues affair of 1956. Aslan countries, driving to- 
wards indepMulence. reached their objectives, and 
a RimUar drive in African countries was gathering 
momentum. The war had impoverished Britain 
and France, which could no longer be powos 
great enough to follow an independent course: 
and they both played tfiles. although different 
ones, in launching Western Europe towards unity. 
The victors of the war quarrelled and this vltiatM 
the working of the United Nations, which had 
been founded on the hope that the victors would 
not quarrel — not, at any rate, so profoundly that 
we mould no longer have a state of peace but a 
condition given the frank but dispiriting title of 
" the cold war." The direct confrontation of tbs 
two great Power blocs— the United States and 
the Soviet Union— was therefore a cardinal 
feature of the decade, with the development of 
atomio weapons. The competition in armaments 
was matched by another competition in eoonomlq 
power. Both sides made a bid for the support of 
the new Afro-Aslan countries: and it was seen that 
what attracted those countries was naturally the 
technical means to satisfy hunger and to secure 
clothing, shelter, and the matcErials with which to 


drive towards industrialisation and — 

growth, likely to oomfoxt the peasantries of the 

new eonUnenta. 


The Age of Bewildennent— Before we continue 
our narrative let us take a backward glance at 
the years between the wars, not to describe the 

events, which included the emergence of authj^- to 

It was said to be a period of ^Urillusianment. of 


moinl and intellectnid decay. There was the loss 
of faith in d^ocracy; a sense of alnfiessness re- 

flect^ in the arts, a good deal of cmifUslon and 
uncertainty about values, and, above all. m- 
seourity. That there was this political apathy 
and iM^derment is true: but much to the cra- 
txary is true also. This was. after all, the nation 
which had won the war and. ^ resolution and 
will, was to win the next. The nation faces 
difficulties again. We sbiJi see later that these 
difficulties seem hard to diagnose but we riiall ^ 

to disentangle in this story the elements in what 

hu been called our social malaise. 

Tbs Pint Atomio Explosion.— Momentous events 
were to come. The war with Japan was not yet 
AHhrwigh the aecret was kept at the time. 


Estrangement between West and Ea^— The 
war hii engendered friendship between Weston 
Powers and Bossia. Why did they so quickly 
fall apart with the defeat of the enemy— a fart 

which was to transform the history of the world? 

The fact waa that xelatlona were reverting to theii 
pre-war state of hostility. Nari Germany had 
divided the West from Bossia: Bnssla had been 

Buspioious of our appeasement of Germany which 

might liberate her for attack eastwards. And 

when, eventually, Buaala and Germany signed n 

non-aggression pact in 1989. which fteed Germany 
to turn west instead of east and to atta^ us, wu 

hostility towards . Bussto wturally, deepeoM. 



top of a pylon 100 feet high and a space of ten ----- i 
miles cleared. Devastation li^de a one^mile J^nitiJ^bly delayed 


jstation Inside a one-mlie justinaDiy aeiayeo. Wto ^ 
cbcle was absolute. It offered a means to a was sUB an abundance cffmdwffi toward Bvn^ 
emu WM .Bwmie. ^ 7 ;™, But a »««*» rf poUttai *»*• 


cf'inewijMy 

powerful bombs^ which pose the greatest thre^ 

which has ever fhc^ rnanUnd and may y^ 

to^y clvlUimtion. A few days Inter the 


and this led to the estahUshnimt in those oov^ 
tries of communist rte^es. Were the ideas of 
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Boflsla necessarllr antasoiUstic to the West? 
They were oertainlr incompatible. In Stalin's 
Tiew, especially after his experience of Germany's 
Invasion, there oould not but be hostility ftorn the 
West. This sense of suspidous defensiveness 
made Soviet foreign policy complex and enigmatic. 
Whatever the reason might be, Bussia's policy 
followed a course which could not be eastty under* 
stood; and the goodwill towards her was allowed 
to evaporate. 


The Bomb. — ^In the first years of the decade the 
Bed Army was supreme on the ground in Europe 
and Asia and the U.S. Air Force supreme In the air. 
It was the Bed Army versus the atomic bomb. 
But In September 1949 the Soviets exploded an 
atomic bomb and the four years of American 
monopoly was over. The race for bigger bombs 
intensified. Ihe United States exploded a 
hydrogen bomb in November 1052 and llussla 
followed In August 1053. The new weapon was 
different not only in degree but in kind. The 
killing effects were incalculable; and the after* 
effects on future generations unpredictable. 
Elsenhower said there %vas no alternative to peace: 
but no solution was reached on practical issues — 
on the two Germonys. on the status of the satellite 
countries in Eastern Europe, on the ftiture of the 
Middle East. The post-war world disintegrated. 
Neutralism was seen as the only hope of survival 
by those countries where pent-up forces of 
nationalism were being released. 


Tho Technological Race. — The race between 
Russia and the West was not a new one; Professor 
Toynbee has pointed out that it began in 1700 
when Peter the Great created a strong country 
against invaders who had deprived her earlier of 
so much. Russia, defeated in the first great war. 
made a new start in 1917 when she threw com- 
munism (a creed borrowed from the West) into 
the scale. She drew ahead and after a long and 
bitter struggle beat the Germans In 1045 as Peter 
the Great had driven Russia ahead, eventually 
beating the French in 1812. With the American 
success with the atomic bomb Russia fell behind 
again: but she resumed the race with the West 
and was first with an earth satellite (1957) and a 
manned satellite (1001). In their technological 
breakthrough in 1067 the Russians developed the 
first inter-contlnenta] ballistic missile. The see- 
saw continued and. in 1001, the Americans per- 
fected the cheap, quickfiring ICBM. the Minute- 
man. 


The Creation of the ** Satellite ’* States. — The 
satellite states, as they are known, were set up by 
Russia in the countries of Eastern ISurope which 
had been occupied by Russia in the final stages of 
the war. This occupation bad been made 
militarily easier when the Americans, in August 
1944. bad withdrawn 100.000 men from the Italian 
campaign for a seemingly needless invasion of the 
south of France. The states were Czechoslovakia. 
Poland. Roumania. Albania, Hungary. Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia — ^oll, except Hungar]^ inhabited 
by peoples mainly of Slav race. Yugoslavia, 
however, eventually broke away under Its national 
leader. Marshal Tito, though the country remained 
eommimlst. At the Yalta conference of February 
1945 attended by Roosevelt. Churchill, and 
Stalin. Russia had agreed that democratic govern- 
ments should be set up in Eastern Europe. But 
the transformation of the countries to Oommunist 
regimes began very shortly afterwards and by 
1948 was complete. 


Tbs Cold War and the West.— The failure of 
the nations to make treaties of peace or arrange- 
ments for general disarmament, and the continuing 
toss of confidence between Russia and the West 
led to an increase of armaments and defensive 
pacts by both sides. In the West rearmament 
warn eanled out by the U.B.A. and Western 
EuroM on the lines of an agreement made In 1949 
and known as toe North Atlantic Pact. They 
fgfniafi toe N(^^ Atlantic Throaty Organisation 
(NATO>« toe ilkBt supreme commander being 
Eiaeiaioirar wtM9 afterwards became, for two 


terms. President of the United States (being suc- 
ceeded by Kennedy In 1961). The RussianB. on 
their side, organised the Communist countries by 
a '* Warsaw Pact." It Is refreshing to note that 
Austria, by agreement in 1966, established a 
democratic republic, to be permanently neutral 
like Switzerland. In Asia a number of countries 
which met at Bandung in Indonesia in 1965 with 
some African countries decided to keep neutral. 
Four Asian countries, however (Turkey. Iraq, Iran 
and Pakistan), neighbours of Russia, formed a 
defensive pact with Britain — the Baghdad Pact 
(later to become the Central Treaty Organisation 
or CENTO). Some countries bordering the East 
and South Pacific. Including Australia and New 
Zealand, formed the South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation or SEATO for mutual defence 
against the Communists. 


The General Election of 1945.— This election 
was quiet, conducted on an ont-of-date register 
but with a postal vote for the Forces. A lively 
issue had b^ii introduced by Ohurchlll. who de- 
clared that if the Labour Party won the election 
Attlee, as Prime Minister, would be under the 
control of Harold Laski who was then chairman of 
the national executive of the Labour Party. This 
declaration stemmed from a statement which had 
been made by Laski that the Labour Party would 
not be bound by any commitments entered into 
by Attlee when, as leader of the Labour Party, he 
accompanied Churchill to the Potsdam conference 
with Stalin and Truman in June. A correspon- 
dence of increasing bitterness followed between 
Churchill and Attlee who asserted " The Chairman 
has not the power to give me instructions." Attlee 
seemed on surer ground In the interpretation of 
the constitution of his own party. The popular 
impression was that the matter was an election 
scare devised by Churchill’s campaign advisers. 
The Lal)our Party had a dramatic victory, 393 
Labour M.P.8 being returned, with a clear majority 
over all other parties. They did not have a clear 
majority among the voters, the Liberals holding 
a balance. But the bias present in the consti- 
tuency system worked in favour of the Labour 
Party. 


The Resignation of Churchill.— Ordinarily 
Churchill might have been expected to take a few 
days to wind up the affairs of the Government. 
This would have enabled him to present the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan to the nation. 
But two factors led him to resign at once and 
advise the King to send for Mr. Attlee. These 
factors were the need for Britain to be represented 
with proper authority at the Potsdam conference 
where great issues were coming to a head: and the 
overwhelming nature of the verdict of the electors. 
He thanked the nation that day for the " unflinch- 
ing. unswervixuc support " which they bad given 
him In his task in the war and " for the many ex- 
pressions of kindness which they have cAiown to- 
wards their servant." 


Churdilll’s Premonition.— There is a moving 
story in the last volume of Churchill's work The 
Second World War of his sudden premonition of 
eleotoral defeat. On 26 July 1945 he flew home 
from Potsdam and went to bed, accepting the 
view of tbe Conservative Party managers that the 
British people would wish him to continue his 
work and that it would be possible to reconstitute 
tbe National Coalition Government in the pro- 
portions of the new House of Commons. On that 
belief be slumbered. "However. Just before 
dawn." he writes. "I woke suddenly with a 
sharp stab of almost physical pain. A hitherto 
subconscious conviction that we were beaten 
broke forth and dominated my mind. . . . The 
power to shape the fiiture would be denied 
me. . . . I was discontented at the prospect, 
and turned over at onoe to sleep again.** When 
be awoke tbe first results had begun to come in 
and they were, as he now expected, unfavourable. 
By noon it was clear that the Sociallsta would have 
a majority. His wife said to him. " It may well 
be a blessing in disguise." to whidi he repl^* 
" At the moment it seems quite effectivtiy' a»- 
guised." 
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Tbe Oansn of the OonservatlTd Defeat. IMS.— 
Looking l^k over twenty years later it must 
seem puszling that the country could have l^een 
so ungrateful to the man who had pulled the 
nation through tragedy to triumph. But the 
people were not ungrateful. Their verdict was 
registered, rightly or wrongly, against the Party 
which had excluded Churchill ftom office during 
the pre*war years. The verdict was directed 
against the Conservatives despite the adinlratioTi 
for Churchill. It was they, not he. who were con- 
demned for the Munich Agreement and for the 
pre-war unemployment. There was also an 
undercurrent of concern that events might follow 
the pattern of the First World War when the war 
leader, IJoyd George, was re-elected on generous 
promises which were not fulfilled. 


Labour Faces a Financial Crisis.— On coming to 
office in 104.''i the LalK)ur Government was faced 
with the end of the financial assistance given to 
Britain during the war by the United States under 
the system known as liend-Leaae (see L). Tbe 
Government accepted a dollar loan but the money 
ran out by 1947. Stafford Cripps was appointe<i 
Minister of Economic Affairs to deal with the 
crisis and, in the autumn, when Dr. Hugh Dalton 
resigned as Chancellor of the Exchequer after an 
indiscreet Budget disclosure to a journalist, he 
combhied both posts. Cripps had been a brilliant 
lawyer before entering politics. He was now 
master of the economic affairs of the nation. He 
introduced a programme of austerity in order to 
reduce the demand for foreign currency; and the 
trade unions co-operated by accepting a policy of 
'‘wage restraint.” This co-operation was will- 
ingly accorded because Oipps controlled prices, 
maintained an equitable taxation system and 
because of the soda! services which the Govern- 
ment had introduced. 


The Marshall Plan. — ^Assistance to Britain 
came in a new way. In 1947 George kiarshall. 
U.S. Secretary of State, proposed a scheme where- 
by his country would assist in a programme for 
putting Europe on a sounder economic basis. 
The programme would need to be a joint one. 
agreed to by a number, if not all European nations: 
and the hiitiative must come from Europe, the 
United States giving friendly aid and support. 
Ernest Beviu. Foreign Secretary, jumped at the 
offer and with fifteen other nations drew up what 
became known as the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme. The Organisation for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation wlilch. of course, is still in 
being, came into existence to administer the pro* 
gramme. 


I Bfvtn and America.— Bevin worked increasingly 
for effective collaboration with America and he 
was a prfane mover in creating tlie North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (1949). This was the first 
treaty in which the U.S.A. had ever undertaken 
European commitments In peace time. It grew 
out of fear of Russian power. Bevln’s policy was 
criticised by some members in his own party. 
CriticisinB varied. One was that Bevin had 
abandoned a specifically socialist foreign policy 
and that he should have attempted to retain inde- 
pendence between the two worlds— the capitalist 
and communist worlds — and tried to build a 
bridge between them. This view was crystallised 
in the advocacy of a ** third force ” of powers 
Btandiog between America and Russia and led by 
Britain. The group expressing this view were 
known as the ** Keep Left " group, and it was 
about this group that Bevin made the often quoted 
remark that he had bera '* stabbed in the back.” 
The members of this group of ** Labour Inde- 
pendents ” were defeated in the 1960 election. 


_The Work ol tbe Labour Oovenunent, lMA>fiO.— 
^e first measure was the nationalisation of the 
Bank of England which Churchill said did not 
raise any question of principle and there was little 
opposition. The Notional Coal Board, establidied 
as apubUo but semi-independent body, took over a 
▼ery ineificient industry. The British TranRiort 
Commiadon was creatra In 1047 and took over 
railways, canals, and road haulage. Cable and 
P (77th El.) 


wireless companies were nationalised and public 
orporations created to run airlines: in these 
iieasures the new Government were fonowlog tbe 
ities of policy accepted by earlier governments. 

^ British Electricity Authority 
11948) and the Gas Council (1949) enabled manage- 
ment to be taken of industries which were already 
under some public control. Beyond all this the 
Government built a ” welfare state ” in whidi tbe 
services were no longer regarded as a form 
of poor relief but as a co-operative syston of 
mutual aid and self-help provided by tiie whole 
nation and designed to ward off distress and strain 
wherever they may faU. At tbe centre of the 
system were the social insurance scheme and the 
lational health service. 


The Controversy over Iron and Steel.— The 
question of the nationalisation of this Industry 
proved controversial and difficult It was left to 
the last by tbe Government. The industry, 
which was profitable and fairly efficient, was also 
very complex, ownership penetrating into in- 
dustries other than engineering. The nationalisa- 
tion of Iron and steel took effect In February 1951 
(by the administration formed after the general 
election of 1050 when the overall Commons 
majority of tbe Labour Party was reduced to only 
six): but the Conservatives, returned to power in 
1951, denationalised the industry. It was re- 
nationalised in 1907. See GI6(1). 


The National Health Servlee.— This welfare ser- 
vice was created by the labour Government's 
National Health Service Act of 1946 and became 
operative In 1048. It provided all those who take 
advantage of it with free medical and hospital 
treatment. The cost is met partly by contribu- 
tions from general taxation and partly by com- 
pulsory contributions from all citizens (except 
certain exempted persons) and these contributions 
are payable whether or not advantage is taken of 
the service. Aneurin Bevan who as Minister 
of Health had piloted this great scheme through 
all its stages, resigned when the Labour Govern- 
ment imposed charges on spectacles and teeth In 
1951 although this was intended only as a tem- 
porary measure. Since then, however, govern- 
ments have continued to increase general charges 
—on contributions, on spectai^s, dentures, 
welfare foods, and amenity beds. Tbe diarge on 
prescriptions has been removed and reimposed. 
See also GS6(1). 


The OontlnnJng Needs o! a Weliare Society.— 
Writing nearly two decades later we con see that 
social services can never be finished articles. A 
school of writeiB led by Professor Richard Titmuas 
have recently shown that some groups have 
benefited far less than others from the recent In- 
crease in production and that bdiind the facade 
of affluence there are "submerged groups.” 
Serious social problems remain lilm the adequate 
care of tbe aged, bousing and unemployment 
caused by economic and technical changes. The 
subject of the care of the aged becomes more 
urgent every year since the number of people 
above working age in the United Kingdom is 
steadily increasing. 


Labour and Asia.— The granting of indepen- 
dence by the Attlee Government to India. Paldstan. 

SeS*^at*the^Wmo^asa^iSSS^Sie^^^t, the* 
passage of time has conflimed its momentous 
nature. It is difficult to contemplate into what 
tragic paths we might have fidlen had indepen- 
dence for India been fhrtber delayed. Inde- 
pendence to countries to very rarely given, too 
soon. How easy it to to see now that IMt^ 
would have benefited enormously— and the wldw 
world too— had a settlemqht between her and 
Ireland not been tragically delay^. The dock 
of progroas was put badt fataUy. We were spor^ 
further conflict with our Aslan depentadea by 
the decisive action of AttlM In sendiXB Imrd 
Mountbatten to India as the tost Yioem Jto 
to traosfBr power to tbe Indians. Of the font 
new states In Asia only Bumia elected to sever he 
links with the ConunonweBlth. 
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Tba Changing Ooiimionw«alth.>-At this point 
W9 mar glance ahead at the fhrther evolution of 
the Gomnionwealth which followed the grant of 
Independence to the Aslan oonntries~a step 
oilticsiaed vehementlr at the time but now seen to 
have been wise. As other countries in the Com- 
monwealth reached sovereign status most of them 
sought ^ memberdbip, so that there were 
welcomed to membership Ghana and Malaya In 
1067, the Federation of Nigeria in 1060, Cn>rus. 
Sierra Leone and Tanganyika in 1061. Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Uganda in 1062. Kenya 
and Zanxibar in 1068. Malta. Malawi, and Zambia 
In 1064* Gambia and Singapore in 1065. Botswana. 
Guyana, Barbados and Lesotho in 1066, Mauritius 
and Swasiland in 1068. Thus we have a system 
which bears no resemblance to the empires of the 
past, a partnenOilp based upon friendship between 
nations with a diversity of race, religion, and 
language. This evolution we are now beginning 
to take for granted: but it must not be forgotten 
for it is one of the most heartening features of our 
time. See also Part II. 

Labour Faces the Country, 1060. — ^During the 
whole of its term of office. 1046-60, the Jjabour 
Government had not lost a single by-election. 
But the general election of 1050 gave the Labour 
Party only a very slight majority. They secured 
only 816 seats, against 208 Conservatives. 0 
Liberals, and 2 Irish Nationalists. A considerable 
defection of middle-class voters resulted in 
suburban seats in London and the Home Counties 
returning to Conservative aUeglance. Dis- 
satisfaction with continued shortages and with 
rationing no doubt played a part. The redistribu- 
tion of seats due to population movement had re- 
sulted. in 1060. in an electoral system with a 
sli^t bias against the Labour Party since sup- 
port in working-class areas was so strong as to 
hank up enormous Labour majorities there, where- 
as the Conservative vote was more dliTu^ and 
thus more effective in electoral figures. The 
result ended Labour’s effective control of Com- 
mons. Government was scarcely possible with a 
majority of six and the parties renewed their fight 
at another election which Attlee called in October 
1961. 

The Conservatives Regain Power, 1951.— The 
Labour Party secured the highest total poll that 
it or any other party had received In a general 
election — fourteen million votes. The Conserva- 
tives received a quarter of a million less: but they 
secured a majority of seats. This anomaly was 
due to the character of the electoral system de- 
scribed above. The composition of the new 
House was 821 Conservatives. 296 Labour, 6 
Liberals and 8 Irish Indep^dents. In the 
atmosphere of relaxed responsibility the con- 
troversy which had begun within the labour 
Party while they were in power was renewed. 

Cburohill at Eighty. — No Prime Bfinister had 
been so honoured as when members of both 
Houses assembled in 1954 in Westminster Hall to 
present to him a book signed by them and a 
portrait of him by Gndiam Sutherland. A 
memorable description of the scene Is leprfaited 
ftom The Gitofdian in ** The Glory of Parliament " 
by Harry Boardman— 4he throng of several 
thousand, the drams of the Guards’ band beating 
the opening bar of the Fifth Symphony, which 
Churchill had so memorably oonvorted Into a 
victory sign ten years earlier. He disclaimed 
having Inspired the nation In the war. He had 
had only to appeal, he said, to the remorselesB, 
unooDquerable will of the people. *' It wae the 
British race that had the lion’s heart I bad the 
luck to give the roar.** 


Cfaunflifn.-— The new Prime 

Minister, Antony Eden, who succeeded Ohurohili 
In Ai»Q 1966 deckled upon a general election, 
thus tmig advantage of two actma, the con- 
Inrverw within the laboor Pa^ and the eoo- 
Bon^moovtty at that tlma. There were also, 
at jfeie Of etrflraa or threats of 

fSrlM web alMed a wide puhlio and these 
were unfortunately due in part to Inter- 


union rivalries. The Conservatives increased 
their majority from 17 in 1951 to 68. 

The Election of 1966. — The Conservatives had 
a total of 846 M.P.a. Labour 277. Liberal 6 and 
81un Fein 2. Both the Conservative and Labour 
votes fell— the first by some 400.000 and the 
tatter by over 1*6 million. When Parliament 
assembled four older members, including Dalton, 
resigned because of their age from the lAbonr 
Shadow Cabinet; and when at the end of the 
year Attlee resigned the leadership. Hugh 
Qaitskell was elected leader of the party by a 
substantial majority. The Labour Party wae 
more soUdifled as a result of the Government’s 
Sues adventure and Bevan was brought back as 

Shadow Foreign beuret&ry.” 

Attlee’s Adhlevement.— Attlee, who thus re- 
tired from the leadership of the Labour Party, 
went to the House of Lords as Earl Attlee. If 
Churchill stood for the ’’flnerii hour” in our 
history. Attlee stood for the social revolution 
which followed it. He wae the most modest man 
ever to engage in politics. As a young man be 
had gone to the Fiast End of London to take up 
social work and had become Mayor of Stepney. 
Nobody then could possibly have imagined that 
he would one day l)ecome Prime Minister and 
Churchill's Deputy Prime Minister for five years 
of war. “ The difference between the two,” 
wrote Harry Boardman (who described the Parlia- 
mentary scene so brilliantly for many years for 
The Quaniian), ”ls between genius and extra- 
ordinary ordinariness.” ” True there is no colour, 
no magnetism, but there Is great concentration of 
purpose, a mind with a razor edge and something 
of harsh resoluUon.” This simple man of few 
words transformed the social and economic fabric 
of the country and changed the face of the Com- 
monwealth into the benefleent world-wide system 
It has become. Ue W'as widely mourned when he 
died in 1067. 

Conservatives* Third Consecutive Victory, 
1969.— During the ’fifties the Labour Party had 
to endure the loss of three consecutive elections 
and a loss of increasing margins. In 1069 after 
eight years in office the Conservative Party 
secured the return of 805 Conservative members, 
with 268 Labour and 0 Liberal members and one 
Independent. It was at this election that the 
Liberals doubled their share of the vote partly by 
running more candidates and partly by the in- 
crease of votes In many of the contests in which 
they took a part. 

Hugh GattskeD.— In the three years preceding 
the death of Hugh Galtskell Labour had lost its 
best orator In Aneurin Bevan and its best organiser 
In Morgan Phillips. It was to lose Hugh Galtskell 
when, after ten years. It seemed he had won 
pnblio confidence as the head of a possible alter- 
native government. Educated at Winchester 
College and New College, Oxford he achieved the 
highest academic distinction as an economist. It 
was under the inspiration of Professor Q. D. H. 
Cole at Oxford that he chose to work for the under- 
dog; and on graduation when he became a univer- 
sity lecturer in eoonomlos be gave all his spare time 
In the service of the Workers* Educational Associa- 
tion, teaching economics to Nottingham miners. 
During the war. serving in the Civil Service, he 
came under the ncUoe of Hugh Dalton. At the 
end of the war he chose 'pdUtios as a career and 
won the confidence of Stafford Cripps. Upon 
Grippe’ death. Galtskell snooeeded him as Chancel- 
lor of the Ex<fiiequer. making the speotaoolar rise 
ftom member to Chenodlor in elx years. This 
rapid rise was due to his intellectual powers, his 
gift of exposition, his industry and bis character: 
the whole of tbeee quaJittes being Informed by his 
hmnanity and hatred of injustice. Disappointed 
by Labour’s third defeat in 1969 he initisted dls- 
cuaeton as to how the Labour Party could be 
modernised. In the words of a ocdleiunie. he was 
al^ to show that the Party*! eodauSt Idealism, 
whltih Is essential to It, la not atatio, not mmatUag 
writ on tabtota but a constantly developing attf- 
tude of heart and Blind capable of soAraelng and 
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first headline !a The Timet was **The Queen map 
send for Mr. Butler toda7/* 

There was an acute debate within the Party as 
to the way in which the leadership had been de- 
cided; and this debate resulted in a method 
(described below) of electing the leader of the 
party. 


new meaning to twentieth century 
society/' At Brighton in 1962 he clearly had a 
united Oonference behind him when he delivered a 
searching speech on the Common Market, setting 
out the criteria which needed to be satisfied before 
entry could be regarded as a benefit to country 
and Commonwealth. 'When struck by illness at 
the end of that year. Gaitskell had been acclaimed 
as a potential prime minister; but the greatest 
opportunities were lost to him. He was succeeded 
as leader of the Party by Harold Wilson who 
became Prime Minister in 1904 and for the second 
time in 1906. 

The Macmillan Tears.— Harold Macmillan suc- 
ceeded Eden In January 19.57 at the age of 62, in 
the aftermath of and he devoted himself to 
re-establishing the friendly relations with the 
United States which had been strained by the Suez 
affair. Early in 1950 he went to llussia for pre- 
liminary soundings for a Summit Conference, 
which, through no fault of his, was to collapse 
immediately it opened in Paris in May of the 
following year. In February 1960 he had shown 
great courage in a speech before both Houses of 
the XTnion Parliament in South Africa when he 
referred to " the wind of change ” in the relations 
between Black and White in the continent of 
Africa. It was in July 1961 that Macmillan 
announced that Britain would apply for full mem- 
bership of the Common Market, negotiations 
continuing till their breakdown in January 1963. 

Among other important events of his premiership 
were: tlie explosion of the first British hydrogen 
bomb; the seiilement of the Cyprus dispute; the 
winning of the General Election of October 1059 
with an increased majority of 100 seats; the can- 
cellation of the Blue Streak missile programme, 
and the agreement for U.8. Polaris submarines to 
use Holy Loch; the failure in 1058 to secure free 
trade with the Common Market and the conse- 
quent setting up In 1960 of a European Free I'rade 
Area with countries outside the Market: the set- 
ting up of the National Economic Development 
Council: the legalisation of betting shops; the 
winding up of the Central African Federation; 
the nuclear test imn treaty; and the establish- 
ment of a Federation of Malaysia. 

The Resignation of Macmillan. — From the 
middle of 1962 the Government seemed dogged by 
misfortune which, it was doubtless hoped, would 
l>e changed by Britain's entry into the Common 
Market. Quickly following Britain’s exclusion 
I came the hardships of a severe winter and of a 
sudden increase in unemployment. When the 
spring came the GUivemment were caught in 
^another misfortune, the I^fumo affair, involviiw 
the resignation of its War Minister. This did 
nothing to still the feeling in the Conservative 
Party that the Prime Minister should make way 
fur a younger man. although there was a natural 
reluctance to press the Profbmo affair as a suitable 
occasion for his departure. Mr. Macmillan indi- 
cated that be hoped to lead the Party at the next 
Section. This discordant position was suddenly 
cut by Mr. Macmillan's illness, which compelled 
lum to lesign. By a coincidence his announce- 
ment came (10 October 1963) the day after the 
annual Party Conference had opened. The reslg- 
^tlon would In any event have caused a great 
debate In the Party; but dropped suddenly Into 

ffiSfi* able as estranged people are apt to be. There 

history of those days. ugly confrontation between Malayi^ and Indo- 

nesia. And beyond all these questions and many 
more remained perhaps the gravest of the iot— 
half the world underfed, ffl-housed, ulld«^ 
developed, with Insufficient hope. One tf the 

_ _ uy 1 .UU ^ mysteries which will baffle ftituie histMians is why 

ings ^onid be ^en In the Cabinet, the two so little popular oonMxp was e^nM cm a plight 
iBonses and the Party Organisations, Soundings fraught with so mucfii danger for all of ns. 

■^ere taken and two days later theyjrere said to 

pcireiRn Secretary, who had hem widely regar^ 


Election Tear 1964.— Parliament's legal term 
expired in the autumn of 1964 but there remained 
the question whether Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
would go to the coimfrr In the spring or in the 
autumn. ConoeaUng iiis hand till the last moment 
Sir Alec decided to wait till the autumn. For 
many months, therefore, the country discussed 
the issues involved and thus went through much 
of the emotions of an election, which, when it 
came, seemed belated, the people being a little 
weary of worked up turmoil by politicians, press, 
and pollsters. Some of the fire of an election had 
thus been drawn prematurely from it, but no 
General Election can lack drama. The Govern- 
ment's majority dissolved and Mr. Wilson kept the 
lead to a photo-finish. The resultant position is 
examined in Part n with an outline of some of the 
far-reaching consequences. Before, however, 
leaving this point in our story we must note the 
coincidence by which, within the very two dajrs 
on which the results came In. there occurred two 
events of world-wide importaitce — the fall of 
Khrushchev and the explosion by China of an 
atomic bomb. If the latter was expected, the 
former was certainly not. These events, which are 
discussed later, were more than could be assimi- 
lated and their significance will take a long time to 
digest. 

Problems Facing the New Government at Home. 
— Let us take a glance at the sea of troubles which 
immediately advanced upon the Wilson admini- 
stration. ^e general nature of these troubles 
had. of course, been foreseen; but they were none 
the less formidable for that and their exact nature 
when revealed (like the Treasury's forecast of the 
payments deficiency) showed they were even more 
severe than suppoi^. Production needed to be 
raised and steadily expanded. For this a number 
of fundamental steps were necessary. To expand 
without Infiation. an incomes policy (coupling in- 
comes and wages with production) needed to be 
introduced; and this called for fresh attitudes by 
both sides of industry. Industry needed to be 
reinvigorated by science and technology and fresh 
educational foundations required to be laid. 
Planning, detailed in character and comprehensive 
in scope, required both regional, as well as 
national, planning. " They've given me a bed of 
nailB." said the new Minister of Labour. The 
metaphor could have been aptly used by the 
whole of the new team. 


Problems Abroad.- The problem of our security 
posed the question of what kind of co-operation 
with our allies was desirable and what. then, was 
possible, an enigmatio France being antagonistic 
to a Western alliance. How could the long dead- 
lock on disarmament be broken? What rescue 
could be raced to an overstrained and threatened 
United Nations? The most ominous troubles 
seethed in Africa, in the Congo, in Bhodesla. to 
South Africa. In Asia, the sub-contineat of India 
was developing all too slowly. Ohtoa, estran^ 


. Lord Home Becomes Prims MtalBttr.--Mr. 
Macmillan's sick-bed became the centre of the 
Vortex in the following week. The Cabinet ap- 
proved a memorandum by him as to how soi^ 
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liTes of certain great creative figures like Moees. 
Baint Benedict, Peter the Great, and Len^ 
Ther had all left the scenes of their youth, spent 
an interval in solitude or in entity strange 
surroundings, and then returned to Hse to some 
occasion of social crisis, to meet the challenge 
wnflronting the society to which they belonged. 
Churchill falls into that pattom, being for so many 
years, in the prhne of his life, ostracised by hte 
own Party and politically frustrated: and never 
mora 80 than during the appeasement years prior 
to the Second World War which he so clearly 
fCMresaw and during which he returned from neglect 
to dominate the field at home and abroad. He is 
thus the most recent example in history of Toyn> 
bee 8 “ Withdrawai<and-lletum ” theory. 


Election Results 1900 to 1966. 



Cons. 

sup- 

porters. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

Irish 

Others 

1900 

402 

184 

2 

82 


1906 

157 

379 

61 

83 

— 

1910. 

(Jan.) 

273 

275 

40 

82 


1910 

(Dec.) 

272 

272 

42 

84 

— 

1918 

626 

28 

63 

73 

17 

1922 

847 

118 

142 

— 

8 

1923 

261 

155 

101 

— 

8 

1924 

413 

40 

151 


11 

1929 

260 

59 

287 

— 

9 

1981 

521 

87 

52 

— 

5 

1985 

481 

21 

158 

— - 

5 

1945 

212 

12 

808 

— 

18 

1950 

298 


815 

— > 

8 

1051 

821 

6 

205 

— 

3 

1965 

845 

6 

277 


2 

1050 

865 

6 

258 

— 

1 

1964 

803 

9 

817 


1 

1066 

253 

12 

368 


2 


(b) approved prospective candidates; and 

(c) the executive of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist AssoclatlonB. 

This body totalled in 196b about one thousand. 
That the Conservatives in the Commons should 
have first say in the choice of leader is based on the 
fact that the leader depends on their support. 
In theory the meeting of the party might r^ect 
the M.P.8’ choice: and in that event the M.F.8 
would have to ballot again. 


The Effect of the New Procedure on the System of 
Government.— Mr. Edward Heath was elected 
leader of the party in July 1965. The new method 
of selecting Conservative lenders was a great 
change in our system of government. It marked 
the end of a secret ritual whereby a leader was 
lifted up above his colleagues by a Uoyal sununons 
in which they themselves played no open part. 
There is thus a crucial constitutional chaiuce — 
power being conferred by the Parliamentary party 
instead of by Royal prerogative. The change 
from Mr. Macmillan and Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
to Mr. Heath marked a change from the amateur 
to the professional. It would be wrong to regard 
Mr. Macmillan as other than a professional : but he 
generated the Victorian view that it was best to 
have a well-educated gentleman at the head of 
affairs; and this view was realised in the image 
and promotion of Sir Alec. Tills pattern was 
broken in 1965. The Party seemed to be facing 
the view that to regain power they must narrow 
the social and financial gap between those who 
lead the Party and those who support It in the 
country. The traditional method of choice by 
** the customary processes ’* which had lasted for 
so many decades has been finally abandoned. 


The General Election. 1906.— Against all the 
odds and expectations. Labour had governed for 
seventeen months with a majority over (Conser- 
vatives and Liberals fluctuating between five and 
only one. Not only that, but when Parliament 
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(JElfrtarate 
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1901 

{Electorots 

84,622,891) 

1905 

(Etretorots 

84.602,179) 

1909 

(Elntorats 

80,307,804) 
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Labour . 

Liben.1 . 
Comsitiiiist 
Otbera . . 

12,001,903 
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2,621,489 

01,810 

208,404 

298 

310 

0 

~8 

18,724,418 

18.948,380 

730,051 

21,640 

177,820 

821 

200 

6 

"s 

18,311,088 

12.400.246 

722,890 

83.144 

288,031 

840 

277 

6 

2 

1.8,700,930 

12,216.166 

1,640,761 

.80,807 

223.049 

860 

208 

G 

11,981.047 

12,200.812 

8,101.106 

43.086 

824,097 

n 

28,760,447 

620 

28,602,823 


26,760,704 

630 

27,862,708 

680 

27,607,148 
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Party 

1006 

{EledoraU 85.064,084) 

Vatei 

Seats 

Oonservativs . 

11.418.488 

258 

Labour . 

13.064,061 

868 

Liberal . 

2,827,538 

12 

Communist • 

62,040 

— 

OHuvs • • • 

890,640 
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27.268.006 

630 


nf OoDservative Party Leader,— -A new 
procedure for choosing the leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party was announced in February 1966 and 
it was first ussd in July of that year when Sir Alec 
Doaglss-Home resigns. The following are the 
chief fi^aies of the new procedure. Ballots will 
be among memben of the House of Commons 

receive m Conservative and National Liberal 
Inilps: and the sbooessfta candidate will be pre- 
ssBpd to a meeting of the party for deetlcm as 
leader. Thfe meeting of the party consists of : 

, JiaByi b e iw^f Bmises who take the 


was dissolved it was entirely at the Prime Minister's 

own choosing. Such is the unexpected course of 
political events. It might reasonably have been 

held, and was indeed maintained by very many, 

that no government, short of a coalition could 

exist with a majority of less, say. than a dozen. 

But Mr. Wilson governed with the air of one 

oomunandlng a secure majority, for he neither 

trinuned his controversial programme nor made 

the slighteet gesture towards a coalition with 

liberals. And be maintained this course against 

the particularly severe economic circumstances 

we have described: and against adverse changes 

in his Party's popularity. Mr. Wilson chose to 
appeal to the country on 81 March 1966 and 
Labour's recovery was complete. 


Tbs July ’66 CSrisis: some imnHmtHmiB .— . 

As explained In the Economics section the Govern- 

ment, to save a further run tm the £, declared in 
Jidy 1966 drastic measures to defiate the economy; 

unemployment rose: and oonfidenoe In future 

expansion declined, causing business to out back 
investment plans. Were there inherent reasons 
fev the crisis or was It caused by extnnal causes? 

The mists seemed a recurrence of slmuar previous 

orisei— the last being ^t before October 1964 
when the Ckmservatlvas were in power. As this 




















POLITICAL BACKGROUND C9 PUBLIC APPAIRS 

TlnclBff that it was due to SoolaUst measures and and 1067. The first was carried out by a National 
policies, as some Tories said; nor, on the other Qovemment, the otter two by Labour Govem* 
hand, was the Labour claim convincing that the ments who chose the step as an alternative to 
Government had been ** blown off course " by an stiffer deflation. The devaluation of 1061 (which 
unlucky chain of events outside their control like followed the overvaluation of the £., held to be 
the seamen's strike or the rise in copper prices, disastrous, which Churchill made in 1025) was 
We had not seemed able to steer a sensitive middle very succeasfbl in enabli^ us to increase our share 
course between a runaway expansion and a crude of world trade so that we suffered less than the 
and wastefhl recession. The Government in 1066 I7.S. or (Germany In the great world depression of 
initiated a number of steps to be better able to the thirties. Since then it has been realised that 
chart a smoother course. These were to secure to change the currency rate Is a technical matter; 
better information on which to base decisions; to it is not a sin to be shunned, however great the 
strengthen planning machinery to carry them out; cost, but a process of control or management to be 
to stimulate modernisation: and to promote decided after balancing advantages and dls* 
mobility and retraining of labour. But three advantages. The 1067 devaluation marked a 
m^or political questions remained to be solved to change in political attitudes. We elected to make 
turn deficits into gold. Can we afford to con- our domestic expansion more Important than our 
tinue to be the world's banker; and a world world rdle as banker or policeman, 
supplier of capital; and a world military power? 


The By-elections ol 1967.— In eleven by- 
eleotlons in 1067 the Government lost five seats — 
four to the Conservatives and one to the Scottish 
Nationalists. (The significance of the rise of 
Scottish nationalism is discussed in Part 11). 
The measure of the Government's electoral decline 
is emphasised by recalling that the Labour Govern- 
ments between 1045 and 1051 did not lose a seat in 
48 by-elections. The average percentage changes 
in the by-elections in 1067 compared with the 
General Election of 1066 were: Labour: —IS. 
Conservative: -M‘6. Liberal: +4*8 and the total 
Poll declined by 0-3 per cent. At the W. Derby- 
shire by-election, which took place shortly after 
devaluation, the Conservatives held the seat and 
more than doubled their majority. 

Devaluation o! the fi« 1067. — ^In November 1067 
the Government reduced the exchange rate of the 
t against the 9 from 2*80 to 2*40. The main 
object was to force the pace of exports in order to 
take advantage of the lower value of the £ abroad. 
In otter words, the price of our exports to the 
foreign purchaser would be cut and we should 
therefore stand to capture a bigger slice of the 
market abroad. This devaluation in the exchange 
rate of the £ was accompanied by measures to 
deflate the economy at home. These measures 
included a rise in the bank rate ftom 64 per cent to 
8 per cent: the limitation of advances by banks to 
customers, except to priority borrowers, like 
exporters; restrictions on hire purchase regula- 
tions on sale of cars at home ; reduction on defence 
spending by more than 100 million in the succeed- 
ing year; the withdrawal, except in development 
areas, of the extra amount received by manu- 
facturers in the Selective Employment Tax 
premium; and other measures. This deflation 
was unfortunately the third time in three years 
that the Government had been forced to deflate 
the economy. This third squeese. it is true, was 
less severe than in 1964 and 1066: but a third 
squeeze coming so soon after the others was a hard 
blow for the country to bear. All these economic 
\ measures are examined in the Economics Section 
I (Part 111): but we turn here to some of the polltl- 
’ cal offsets of the changes which, it was expected, 
would flow from the devaluation of the £ and the 
deflation of the economy. 

Some Antioipated Consequences.— The main 
consequences expend were (1) a rise in the cost of 
living wd (2) changes in employment. The cost 
of living was expected to rise by 8 to 4 per cent, 
due of course to the rise in cost of Imports (food and 
all o^er imports, indudlng the raw materials for 
the manufacture of goods for consumption at 
home). Ohanges in employment would flow ftom 
the diversion of effort to the export trade and from 
the restriction upon industry by dearer taw 
material, dearer loans, dearer transport, and otter 

costs, and by cutting in the state industries. 

There were three psychological ftetors: (1) un- 

certainty as to the effects on employment; (2) 
uncertainty as to extent of material losses to be 

borne: (8) nevertheless, the hope that in the long 

nm gene^ prosperity would be higher. 

, ^^Past Devaluations of the fi.— There have been 
I three deviduatioDa in recent times — 1981. 1949. 


Party Polltioal Consequences dt Deflation.— 
There had been for a long time a conviction ex- 
pressed in favour of devaluation by many Labour 
and Liberal M.P.B and by sections of the pressiind 
economists. But this step had been vigorously 
and repeatedly ruled out both by Mr. Wilson and 
by Mr. Callaghan, his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
So recently as July 1967, the latter had declared 
that such a step would te " a flight from reality. 
When, therefore, the step was at last taken the 
question was asked why the change had not been 
made before, whether the sacrifloes caused by 
freezes and squeezes had been unnecessary and 
how politicians could justify regarding as benefi- 
cial something which they had so long condemned 
as bad. Public opinion was clearly critical of both 
parties. The section of Labour Members of 
Parliament who had been critical of the Govern- 
ment's refOsal to devalue rallied In support. The 
Opposition was hostile on the twin grounds that 
the sacrifices of the last three years, including the 
increase in unemployment and the extra £1,000 
million in extra taxation, had been in vain and 
that the Government could not be trusted not to 
fritter away any advantages which might accrue. 
Mr. Heath said that the (Sovenunent had devalued 
** in the worst possible way at the worst possible 
time." The (Government, said Mr. Heath, blamed 
everybody but themselves — the seamen's strike, 
the dock strike, the Middle East war. But, as we 
have said, both parties were held to have made 
grave errors in the adjustment of economic factors: 
and both parties had unfortunately succumbed to 
the temptation to make political capital out of the 
failure of the other. The truth seemed to emerge 
that the management of economic factors was a 
relatively new technique in our history; that all 
parties deserved empathy in their efforts to 
tackle the complex problems: and that, whatever 
mistakes both sides had made, the country's 
welfare required that the hands of everybody 
should be strengihened. and not impaired, in 
drawing the maximum benefits from the new 
direction Imparted to the economy in 1967. 


Mr. Callaghan Leaves the Treasury.— Mr. 
CSallaghan had submitted his resignation shortly 
before devaluation was announced on 18 Novem- 
ber 1967 but it was not made public until 80 
November. His reason for resigning was that a 
C9iaacellor must go if he breaks his word: even if 
he breaks it under duress. Before devaluation he 
h^ assured some of Britain's oreditorB that their 
sterling would keep its value. Devaluation meant 
that he had broken his word. He changed plac^ 
with Mr. Boy Jenkins, Home Secretary. At the 
Home (iffloe reforms on parole and suspended 
sentences had been introduced (in the Criminal 
Justice Act): the reform of betting and gan^ 
was In train; the reform of poflee administration; 
the modernisation of prisons; and changes in pm- 
pect of the 1966 Bace Belations Act. as we shall 
hereafter explain. 

When B a StriiB not a Strhigf— Chi his first day 
as the new Chancellor of we Exchequer. 80 

November 1967, Mr. Boy Jenkins was adred to 

explain whether the International Monetary Fund 
had attaohed ** strings ", that is conditions to the 
standby credit being provided for Britain of 1,060 
mllliondoUars. He denied that there weiestitiigs. 
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After his questlonine in the House he published 
the Letter of Intent sent to the I.M.F. by Mr. 
Callaghan on 23 November. It became a matter 
for argument whether the terms of that Letter 
could be interpreted as deflationary strings. The 
particular aspect whi<di we deal with here is the 
poUtioal one whether Britain had in fact yielded an 
element of its sovereignty to creditors. It was 
asked whether bodies of international bankers, 
subject to no democratic control* should have such 
influence as they were acquiring over the policy of 
an elected government. 

Reduction In Public Spending. — ^The next stage 
was the series of cuts in public spending announced 
in January 1968. These were expected to reduce 
public spending by £300 million in the next 
financial year and by £416 million in the year after. 
Economics were most drastic in the defence field 
with the cancellation of the order for 60 F-111 
bombers and a complete withdrawal of forces from 
Singapore. Malaysia, and the Persian Gulf by the 
end of 1971. At home the raising of the school 
leaving age was deferred for two years, from 1071 
to 1973: and National Health prescription charges 
were reintroduced with exemptions. These two 
sets of changes, introduced primarily for financial 
reasons, marked two new principles. The with- 
drawal from the east of Sues by 1971 marked a 
momentous change, and represented the third 
great recognition in recent years of the trend of 
history — the other two being the decision of the 
Attlee Government to give India independence and 
Mr. Macmillan's recognition of the wind of change 
in AfUca ten years back. The alterations in the 
policy on prescription charges and recovery, from 
those who did not need them, of family allowances 
exemplified the other change, namely the idea of 
selectivity in social benefits. 


The Dedslon to Impose an Incomes Policy. — In 
his Budget speech in March 1968 the new Chan- 
cellor. Mr. Roy Jenkins, announced that the 
Government had decided to impose a much firmer 
policy for prices. Incomes and dividends backed by 
extended statutory powers, at least until the end 
of 1969. There would be a ceiling of St per cent 
on increases in all forms of remuneration, but 
excluding increases directly related to the amount 
of work done. The new Minister of Employment 
and Productivity. Mrs. Barbara Castle, responsible 
for carrying through Parliament the controversial 
prices and incomes legislation and of reconciling 
the unions to the new compulsory provisions, 
emphasised the possibilities of highw earnings in 
xetum for higher productivity. See also C28(2). 


The Herculean Task d Govenunent Today. — 
It was dear in the early months of 1968 that many 
of the grave issues confronting the Government 
perplexed not only the party in power but the 
opposition too. The widespread controversy over 
the immigrants from Kenya was only one example 
of the way both sides of the House were very 
understandably tom by differences and doubts. 
The division lists in the lobby on that occasion 
cut right across party. Of all the comments made 
In the public discussions on the Government's 
general record two cardinal inferences remained 
unstated. One was that in recent years the sphere 
of Government has widened and this us< wimi i ji 
extension of Government involves a responsibility 
udilcb Is different not only in degree but in kind. 
For example, the need to work dosely with 
Industry and, of oouise, both sides of industry, 
at a most critical juncture makes demands on 
Government of an unprecedented nature and 
ImpoMS strains which earlier Goveraments did 
not know. This Is only one example of the wholly 
novel ifsponsiblllties before Government, to be 
thooldered on top of all their tradltionM takka. 
But woiee. The very eequenoe of polltieal 
is vapidly quickening and incurs be- 
i »fng >.i>4 novel reperouBslons. Account 
now be taken of events which may ooonr 
In fhe wide world, bringing instant 


2. WORLD PROBLEMS AMD EVENTS. 

World Hunger and Poverty.— It Is Important to 
know whether the gap between the rich world and 
the poor world is getting wider or narrower. The 
evidence is that it is getting wider. The rich 
world comprises North America, Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and Australasia: and broadly the 
poor world Is Aida. Alrioa. and Latin America. (It 
will be seen that this is rather a different division 
from that between the so-called free world and the 
communist world: and It is likely to prove a more 
important division). Overall wealth (the gross 
national product) has since 1960 been increasing at 
4 7 per cent each year in the rich world and 4*4 
per cent In the poor world. ]^ut this statement 
does not contain the vital tSikctor of what the 
growth was per head. The poor world is vaster 
than the rich— it contains 2.600'milllonB of people: 
and this factor Is crucial. We sijie told that in the 
poor world gross domestic production per head is 
rising by only 1*4 per cent a year. If population 
continues unchecked the poor world may cease to 
have any growth per head at all by 1975 and steady 
impoverishment will set in. The evil is not 
population growth as such but growth in the 
midst of poverty. The population of the United 
States is rising, but so is its prosperity. What the 
poor countries cannot do is to supply sulticient 
houses, clothes, domestic and medkal apparatus 
to its people, except by buying from abroad, and 
this cannot be done on anything like a sufficient 
scale. Sheer starvation remains a threat to many 
countries, with a drift of unskilled and unemployed 
to the slums of cities. Further, the ratio of un- 
productive people in the poor countries Is very 
large: one Indian In every three is under the age 
of 10: many women are engaged in producing a 
child a year: and illness— ee6>ecially blindness — 
prevents much of a contribution to a country's 
effort. A crucial difference between the rich and 
poor countries is that in so many of the latter the 
conditions for progress do not exist and are un- 
likely to be created without a social revolution 
which the assisting countries are unlikely to foeter. 
Chiefli, landowners, and moneylenders do not 
enoourage change. Interest on loans have to be 
paid. Prices of the primary products exported 
by poor nations often swing against them. We 
come back to the fundamental point that the 
difference between the two vrorids is not only a 
difference in material terms: the lack In the poor 
world is the expectation of improvement. Few 
nations in this other world have reached the point 
where the circle of continuous poverty has been 
broken — ^the take-off point, as it is called. The 
exceptional countries which have done so are 
Mexico. Japan, and Israel— all with the help of 
considerable aid. We may reasonably suppose, 
too, that China has now reached that point, un- 
assisted by aid; by a dramatic effort she has found 
the necessary Investment flrom her own resources. 

and the Supply ol Food and Natural 



teleirfioi^ televliloo and other m^^ 
w FxteTlCliiisleBi Bin GladstOBA 
Bttsmwih, Asanith or Baldwin ooold 
Qg pM»K*| >a sustained. 


The fhture relation between population and 
food and resources is an obvlouriy vital aspect of 
the world's currently high rate of population 
growth. Broadly speaking, there are two opposed 
schools of thought, the one contends that with 
scientificaUy directed exploitation the earth's 
resources are large enough to solve the food and 
population problem, the other that there is a real 
and early danger of the demand from increased 
population outstripping the supply from resources. 
If a mu<di greater degree of pditioal oompatibllity 
and fluidity of trade between nations could he 
achieved, the world could probably support the 
existing growth rate of population of 2 per cent 
per Miniim for a oentury or so without making too 
many speculative assumptions about scientifle 
and technical devMopments. National boun- 
daries and international rivalries cannot however 
be ignored, and seriouB analyses indicate that the 
population of some of the more crowded countries 
of Asia, sudi as India, already lisce the grim 
possibility of being condemned to a fasting state 
fjt undemoorlshment and malnutrition, unless 
BuooesBM and ilmultaneouB action la taken tiotii 
to lednee the rate of papulation inorease and to 
Improve agricultanl and Industrial productivity. 
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Politloal Aipeote ot Needs and Aid.— The needs 
of imderdoTeloped countries and the aid idTen to 
them by Britain and other countries are discussed 
in detail in the Section on Economics (GIO). Some 
political aspects of this subject are discussed here. 
It is becoming the practice to call the “ under- 
developed ” countries the •‘developing” coun- 
tries. The phrase fdiould not be allowed to soften 
the stark fact that two-thirds of the world's 
population command less than 20 per cent of the 
world’s resources: that no nation, save France, 
contributes much alx>ve 0*6 per cent of national 
income to assistance: that the bold effort, which 
began in 1060. by the Introduction by the United 
Nations of the Decade of Development is stagnat- 
ing: and that, rich Atlantic nations apart, nations 
do no more than keep pace with growing popula- 
tion. The polltictdeffecis are grave. Mr Bobert 
MacNamara. lately U.B.A. Defence Secretary, 
reminded us In lOG? that ” 00 per cent of all the 
world’s troubles which could escalate to general 
war occur in the poverty stricken areas.” The 
irony is that an attempt is made to bomb such 
troubles out of existence. The developed world 
(Western and Communist) spent something like 
150.000 million dollars on war in Vietnam in 1067. 
If it had been suggested that foreign exchange of 
this order should be spent to encourage growth the 
proposal would not have been seriously considered. 
It is true that war stimulates demand in the devel- 
oped world and revolutionises technology and 
Invention: but we do not seem able to stimulate 
world-wide demand in a peaceful creative way. 
For war the rich nations can throw in immense 
treasure. As Barbara Ward says, we get roast pig 
by burning down the house, like Charles Lamb’s 
proverbial Chinaman. The rich part of the world 
has not succeeded yet in investing adequately In 
poorer countries in a rational planned way. al- 
though the operation is for mutual benefit: given 
a war, however, treasure is thrown in without 
much scruple. How, then, can peaceful work 
evoke the same drive and scale? 

A World Strategy for World Growth,— With 
these considerations in mind. Barbara Ward, in 
, the second Tagore Memorial Lecture given in 
Ijondon in September 1967, pleaded for a genuine 
long-term strategy for world growth and world 
wealth and that such international action should 
be at the top of Britain's priority list. It might 
seem odd to make such a plea in the middle of 
Britain's economic crisis and the Atlantic world’s 
general disillu^on with international assistance to 
economic development: even more odd. perhaps, 
to specify the details of such a strategy like estima- 
ting the capital needed for world growth. But 
she asked how else wealthy powers, and Britain 
in particular, proposed to cope — in terms of en- 
lightened self-interest or constructive vision— with 
> problems which will not simply take themselves off 
; the surface of the globe. The critical need is the 
' ability of our planet to plot its own survival: and 
an ima^batlve progrmnme of world developmmit 
i has more chance of keeping humanity in busmeM 
than any sAtemative known to us today. Britain s 
‘ difficult economic condition was not a reason for 
; refraining from such bold action; on the contrary 
it wa» a special reason for such action. 

' grammes of forelini aid are likely to result in high 
: orders for British industry. We had gained more 
exports from the International Develqpinent 
' Asso^tion than 1.DJL haul received in ^tish 
j funds. This division of the two worlds, rich and 
^ poor, is surely one of tito most critical problenu of 
this century: and we may take some comfort 
the thought that it does not seem to have Um 
inherent intractability of one or two other prp^ 
lema Hire disarmament and race. Moreover, it Is 
analogous in nature to the division of Brit^ 

19th century into what Disraeli defined as the two 
nationB--4he na tion of the rich and the nation of 
the poor.” This condition was ameliorated by a 
national feeUw and a national se^ of dlsm^ 
It would therefore be in ^ds tradition for Britain 
to declare that this ■wm.ii planet cannot survive 
lutlf wealthy and half in stagnating poverty. 


UNCTAD VheUng at New Delhi 1968.— The 
United Nattons O^erenee (m Tnde a®d Deyelop- 
jnent was due to meet in Februa^ 1968 to ^souss 
improvement In the marlmts between developing 


and developed countries. They planned to discuss 
more stable prices for primary products (which 
can vary from 16 per cent to 20 per oent from year 
to year); and easy access for goods to developed 
markets. 

The Doubling o! Population: the 1968 statistics 
and ioteeast. — Based upon figures supplied by the 
United Nations, the Population Keference Bureau 
at Washington announced in March 1968 that the 
world's population was Increasing by almost 

200.000 people a day and was expected to reach 

7.000 million or more by the year 2000. World 
population on 1 January 1968 was estimated at 
8.448 million. The 3.600 million mark was expected 
to be reached by 1969. the 4.600 million mark by 
1983. The most rapid growth rate was in North and 
Central America. The Bureau found that nearly 
one-third of the world's population was under 15 
years of age. India, the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Pakistan, Indonesia, Japan and China 
accounted for 68 per cent of the world’s population. 
About one-third only of the world’s population 
live in ” have *' countries. 


Europe. 

France and de Ganlle. — One of the biggest 
changes in France after the war was the wiping 
out. as a serious factor, of the Kadlcal Socialist 
party so powerful before the war. The newspaper 
reader must not be misled by the titles of foreign 
political parties— the Badical Socialist party was 
not radiosl and it was not socialist. gl'<^ng ^ose 
terms the meanings they have in England. They 
never regained thdr place in the Fourth Hepublio 
which spanned the years 1946-68. There was 
one hopeful spell when Pierre Mendes-France 
made a vigorous attempt to reform the partv. 
In 1958 General de Gaulle, who had had a brief 
period of power in 1946-46, established a leml- 
presidential system writh himself as Presidents 
taking certain powers away from Parliament and 
thus opening France’s Fifth Bepublio next year. 

De Ganlle Elected tor a Second Term.— The 
French President’s seven-year term ended in 
December 1966 and although be had then reiwhed 
the age of seventy-five he submitted himself fur 
re-election. He was opposed by two ouM^tes 
who needed to be taken seriously (M. Mltterand 
and M. Lecanuet)— certainly In their combined 
effect— and two negligible candidates. De Gaulle 
took the encounter rather too casually and 
was forced to fight a second and straight fight 
with M. Mltterand, the left-wing candidate, who 
bad secured the second position In the first ballot. 
De Gaulle won, as was to be expected, but had to 
content himself with 66-2 per oent— 13 085,407 
votes against M. Mltterand's 10,628.247. 

What has de Ganlle achlevedP— What, d^ito 
his questionable methods, did de Gaulle aohim 
during bis first term of office? First, be steadily 
brought the war in Al^ria to an end, despite all 
the hopes reposed in him that be would suppress 
the Indepmidence movement. This wras a tre- 
mendously courageous achievmnent: and what 
was equally courageous he brought France througii 
the threat of dvU war precipitated by thoae 
were for continuing three upon Algeria. The 
drive to economic recovery had. It to true, ooti- 
menoed before he came to power. But on the 

‘ ’-Itandstmck 

force 
firom 

Am^^ (as we had). 

Da GanUe’s Reokoniiis with the «<Aa6h^ 
Saxons.”— The key to de Gaulle's foreign polkT is 
his conflict with the Anglo-Sazra dlles, agalitft 
whom he had fought aU tiie w ItseW. 

A narrative and an analysis of 
redconlng with the Anglo Saxons will ^ fowd 
In an unusually oompeUiv^,^ leveding l^ 
gr«phy The Three JAm cf gkories fe Gfuttf by 
David Bchoenbran ( Hamlsh Han^t^. (The 
tiiree Uves, tot difihrent ones, are de (hufile as a 
SSdtortotoe Third Bepi^o. m the Ubes^^ 
the Fourth Bepulffic. and as the oraator of the 
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Fifth B^ublio,) Mr. Scboenbrun's the^ fs that 
de QauUe. fhnn June 1040 to May 1046, bad fought 
a war within a war. an unciTil war with the Anglo- 
Saxons behind their united Oront against the Axis 
powers. Be Gaulle alleged in his memoirs that the 
war-time allies, fteed of the necessity miioo 
against the common enemy, set themselves to 
relegate us to a secondary place among the nations 
responsible for oonductoig the peace.** He added, 
*1 have no intention of letting this happen.'* 
Thus the first uncivil war lasted five years, fW»n 
1040 to 1046; the second uncivil war broke out in 
1068 and is now — ^in 1068 in its tenth year. It 
has grown more uncivil each year. The boiling 
point of the first was the intervention of British 
troops against the French in Sinia in 1045. It 
was never forgotten, and the uncivil war broke 
out again in 1068 when de Gaulle returned to 
ower. The conflict was the more open because 
y that time the fear of Russia and of Ohina, which 
niight have bound the Anglo-Saxons and France 
more closely, bad diminished. 


The Right to Participate in Decisions.— Re- 
covery by France having been accomplished by 
1068, de Gaulle was determined that France 
should ** assume its historic r61e In world aflairs.** 
She could therefore no longer assent to delegating 
to the TJ.S. exclusive authority to make the vital 
decisions for the defence of the free world every- 
where in the world. He wanted not only the right 
to participate but the official and public recogni- 
tion of that right by the creation of a three-power 
organisation to take joint decisions on global pro- 
blems. The United States declined. Next year 
came de Gaulle’s next step — the withdrawal oi 
naval units from NATO's Mediterranean Com- 
mand. The following year, 1059. de Gaulle an- 
nounced that France would proceed to buUd sn 
independent national atomic force. In 1962 when 
Kennedy proposed Atlantic partnership with 
Europe, de Gaulle replied with a plan to group the 
West^ European nations into “ an organisation 
that would be one of the three powers of the 
planet." In January 1063 de Gaulle rejected an 
offer by Kennedy to make American PolarU 
missiles available to them but to be assigned to a 
multilateral Atlantic force. Macmillan accepted 
a similar offer at the Nassau Conference. The 
division between de Gaulle and Macmillan was 
thereupon wide open. At the beginning of 1063 
the General slammed the door to the Common 
Market in Macmillan's face and refused to sign the 
atomic test-ban treaty. Exactly a year later de 
Gaulle recognised Communist China which must 
have angered the United States deeply. In 1065 
de Gaulle left SEATO. the South-east Asia Treaty 
Organisation; and next year NATO was asked to 
remove its headquarters from France. The agree- 
ment In 1067 between Britain and France to go 
ahead with the variable geometry swing-wing 
fighter plane, to collaborate in building military 
heUcopters. and the signing of an agreement on the 
Concorde, the supersonic airliner, were hailed as a 
hopefhl angury. 

Do aauUe’s Continuing AnUpatby to the Anglo- 
Saxons. — ^De Gaulle’s antagonism to America and 
to countries who he thought were unduly influ- 
enced by that oountry. so far from abating, was 
lifted to what was described as all-out "war" 
during 1067 — on the monetary front, in the 
Oommon Market, on Quebec. Vietnam, the Middle 
East, and other aspects. At his press conference 
in November 1067 he asserted that membership of 
Uie Oommon Market was incompatible with the 
economy of Britain. Britain must undergo a 
fundamental and radical transformaticm before 
she could hope to become a member of the Com- 
munity. He discussed prospects of technological 
oo-opc^on with Britain. He maintained bis 
intransigent support of French Canada and 
declared tbat it would be necessary to change all 
the institutions of Canada to wipeout "the Anglo- 
Saxon dominanoe *' and bring about, perforce, a 
sovereign Quebec. While diselaiming responsibi- 
tthr Ibr theepeeulatlve pressure against the dollar, 

he spoke, it was dear that he was not dis- 
wtoaBidbyit. In fact " the squalls which ate 
peMUM ovA At the mnwent " might end up, he 
SSTimh the reestablisliment of " a monetary 


system based on the universality, immutability, 
and impartiality which are the privileges of gold." 
He complained that the massive outflow of dollars 
had enabled the U.S. to take over control of many 
French concerns— due not, he said, **to the 
superiority of the U.8. but to the inflation which it 
is exporting to other nations under cover of the 
gold exchange system." He analysed Britain's 
political place In the changing world: be thought 
we were " in jeopardy and be did not conceal 
that this did not disturb him. "The English 
people no doubt can see more and more clearly 
that its structures, activities, and even its nation- 
ality are from now on put in jeopardy in the great 
movement which Is sweeping the world — ^in face of 
the enormous power of the U.S„ the growing power 
of the Boviet Union, the renascent power of the 
continental nations, the new jpower of China, and 
the growing centrifugal movement apparent with' 
in the Commonwealth." 

Adenauer and Western Germany.— A notable 
personal achievement of the last two decades was 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer's ChancellorSbip of the West 
German Federal Republic for fourteen years until 
his retirement in October 1063 at the age of 86. 
He gave to a people who had not known demo- 
cratic government for 15 years a new confidence 
and self respect. He committed himself to con- 
stitutional government despite the fact that he 
was a natural autocrat. Under him Germany 
enjoyed the first period of stable government 
since the First World War. As a consequence of 
this new confidence Germany rebuilt prosperity 
Hrom decay. His work in building a special 
relationship with France, culminating in a treaty 
of friendship, was a dramatic contrast to the long 
tradition of enmity with France through which 
he had lived. But while be succeeded In building 
his country into the Western community he re- 
mained intransigent over East Germany: and 
since a solution must be found it remained for a 
more imaginative successor to grapple with it. 

Erhard and KiesiDgsr. — ^In September 1066, 
when financial troubles were developing. Br. 
Erhard, Chancellor, tried to amend the constitu- 
tion BO as to curb the financial powers of the 
L&nder. For this he needed a two-thirds majority 
in the Bundestag, which he could not secure. His 
place was taken by Dr. Kurt Kiesinger, Germany's 
third post-war Chancellor who was able to ta^e 
office only by the fact that the Social Democrats 
agreed to join the Christian Democrats. Dr. 
Erhard had become Chancellor In 1068 as the most 
popular politician in the country: be left when 
Germany’s rdle in world affairs was undecided and 
its internal political future dangerously uncertain. 
Erhard was a determined opponent of hi^terical 
nationalism and was a loyal supporter of the 
Atlantic Alliance — ^indeed it was held that he 
encouraged ttos with the United States at the 
expense of the Franco-German friendship treaty, 
which had not lived up to the hopes reposed in it. 
It was this fiactor which accounted for the enmity 
of the Bavarian wing of the C9iristian Democrats, 
called the Christian Social Union, the party of 
Herr Strauss. The C.D.U. put Its weight behind 
Dr. Kieslnger's nomination for the Federal 
Chanoellorahip and Herr Strauss was suitably re- 
warded with a Cabinet post. 


The Right-wing in Germany.— When the third 
annual conference of the National Democratic 
Party was held at Hanover at the end of 1067 it 
was claimed that membership had nearly doubled 
In a year — from 18,800 to 88,611. It bad 48 seats 
Jn six State Parliaments and the party was organ- 
ised in 466 urban and rural areas out of a possible 
500. It expressed confidence in being able to 
secure between 40 and 60 seats in the next Federal 
Parliament, in 1960. The undisputed leader of 
N.D.P. was Adolf von Thadden who for nearly 
twenty years had been leading Right-wing move- 
ments. Despite his attempts to check those even 
more extreme than himself, for fear of scaring 
potential supporters, he failed to dissuade the party 
from accepnng a proposal to reintroduce the death 
penalty and castration for sexual offences. The 
NJ?.D. aims to defend by its own nuclear force a 
Germany which will embrace, if possible, notoidy 
Sudetenland but Austria and S. Tirol. 
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The Soviet Government in December 1967 sent 
notes to the U.S., British, French, and Federal 
German Governments giving warning of the 
revival of neo-Nazism in Western Germany, des- 
cribing the N.P.D. as •• the direct successor to 
Hitler’s National Socialist Party/* 


Dr. Sbhrbder and a German Nuclear R61e.— Herr 
SchrCder. the Federal Defence Minister, rejected 
demands from the Opposition, and from certain 
quarters of the Social Democratic Party also, that 
Germany’s armed forces should abandon the desire 
to play a nuclear rdle. The Federal Bepublic. he 
said, had to be in a position to fight back from 
forward positions with its allies in the event of 
aggression: and that nuclear as well as conven- 
tional weapons were indispensable in such a 
situation. Boim remained hesitant about signing 
a non-proliferation treaty: and asked whether, if 
such a treaty were signed, it could be reviewed 
after, say, five years. 


Yugoslavia: The Release of Djilas. — ^As a part of 
the new wave of liberalisation sweeping Yugo- 
slavia, Milovan Djilas. her most illustrious 
prisoner of conscience who had been in and out of 
prison since 1056 was released at the beginning of 
1007. Djilas had been one of Tito’s closest asso- 
ciates and with him led the fight against Stalin 
when the break came in 1048 over reluctance to 
accept dictation from Moscow. Djilas. however, 
went on firom criticism of Stalin to criticism of 
Stalinism and examined the new bureaucracy of 
Yugoslavia’s own Communists. He continued to 
publish abroad his judgments, notably in his book 
T)^ New Claea, The aim of Djilas is to free com- 
munism from monopolism and totalitarianism: 
and this is what is happening in Yugoslavia today. 
Thus Djilas on release found that many of his 
countrymen had accepted the views for which he 
was punished. 


Yugoslavia Debates Idea of Two-party System. — 
Although Djilas was not free to engage in political 
activity his ideas, as we have said, were gennina- 
ting: and in October 1007 Victor Zorza was able to 
report in The Guardian that the dim shape of the 
future two-party system was gradually becoming 
discemable. '* Socialism remained the baste of 
any future system but would it not be more 
natural,” asked a Yugoslav magazine. ** even if 
lH)th of them were Socialist?” The shape of party 
reform was due to be decided at its congress in 
1008. 


Spain. — new Law — called an Organic Law — 
raised hopes in 1006 of some change in Franco’s 
anachronistic and authoritarian rule in Spain. 
But in the following year Franco postponed the 
new trade union law and imposed fresh curbs on 
the freedom of the press. In October 1967 a 
” week of struggle ” ended with over a thousand 
workers in detention. More freedom of worship 
has had to be conceded to religious minorities — a 
symbolic defeat for Church authoritarians holding 
Spain’s educational system back. But the main 
questions remain: How has the Generalissimo 
been able to remain in power for so long? Is it the 
American acceptance of him? Have the balances 
from the tourist trade made him safe? Is it the 
fear of revolution after a desperate civil war? Is 
it the effective prohibition of the discussion of 
alternatives to him? What price has Spain paid 
for his n^me? 


Greece.— Fearing the confidently expected 
victory at the elections of 28 May 1067 of the 
Centre Union, dictatorial power was seized by the 
Bight in the preceding month. Many politicians, 
joumalists, and others were arrested, no charges in 
umny cases being preferred. Arigid press censor- 
ship was imposed. The 20-year-old Klxig was 
confronted mh an Immensely dilAoolt taw. the 
colonels of the Right Junta not wldbing for bis 
abdication although they would have pressed 
forward with their policy even if he had. It was 
said that a Ckmstltutional Oommission would be 
set up to report on the terms of anew Oonstitution 
which was entebted by December 1067: this 

might present the King with another erltical 


position if the Junta made difficulties in tracing a 
new course or delayed. The new regime was 
naturally susceptible to foreign opinion. But a 
very important key was held by the n.S. since 
Greece has been described as an American protec- 
torate. But the Council of Europe gave the 
Greek generate a warning. Four member coun- 
tries complained that the new Greek regime had 
violated eight articles of the European Omvention 
on Human Rights, The Council warned Greece 
that unless the Generals ceased to repudiate the 
values which the council exists to uphold Greece 
will be suspended or expelled. 


The King Leaves. — Since this is a running 
chronicle the preceding paragraph has been left as 
it was written in the early autumn of 1067. Ibe 
critical position of the King of Greece there antici- 
pated as coming to a head in December did in fact 
arise: and the King, after an abortive attempt, to 
free himself of the military junta went into exile at 
Rome. The sequel to the warning given to the 
junta by the Council of Europe mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph is dealt with in some detail in 
the passage on Human Rights in Part II. 


The Middle East. 

The Middle Bast War of 1067.— Hie third Arab- 
Israeli war began on 5 June 1067. In the words of 
The Times: ” What began as the usual spring 
exercises of the Syrian army, shelling Israeli 
settlements in Galilee, ended with the complete 
overthrow of the Middle Eastern balance of 
power.” Israel destroyed the air forces of Egypt. 
Jordan, and Syria in a tew hours, destroyed their 
three armies in six days, occupying all Sinai to the 
banks of the Suez Canal (which was therefore 
closed), the west bank of the Jordan, and the 
Syrian hills above Galilee. The war was a disaster 
for Britain, who. with America, was blamed for a 
catastrophe which, in the view of The Times, the 
Arabs had "brought on their own heads.” 
Among other results, the Russians moved perm- 
anently into the Middle East, backing the Arabs. 
The toll of human misery was. and remains, too 
immense to imagine: at least 800,000 new and old 
refugees fieeing the occupied territories. And 
despite the cost of 4hls human and material loss 
and distress the problem of Israeli-Arab hostility 
remains unresolved, liable to flare up again one 
day. Will this be one of those tragic, intractable 
problems like the Alsace-Lorraine problem or that 
of divided Germany, which drag their bitter way 
for decades with terrible consequences? In the 
following paragraphs we recapitulate some of the 
historic aspects of the problem: and one can only 
hope that by the time they appear tiie deadlock 
will seem, at least, less difficult to resolve. The 
benefits of co-operation could be immense; the 
consequences of continued enmity are incalculable. 


Palestine. — ^It was not until late in the 10th 
cent, that there was a movement called Zionism 
to reestablish in Palestine a home for the scattered 
and oppressed Jewish people. They had been 
driven away first by Assyrian kings and, later, by 
Romans, who destroyed Jerusalem in aj>. 70. 
The Jew'ish state disappeared and the area passed 
from the Roman Empire to the Arab EmplTe and, 
later, to the Turkish Empire. Turkey was one of 
Britain’s opponents in the First World War. 
during which (in 1017) the British Government 
declared its official support of Zionism In the 
Balfour declaration. 


The Balfour Declaration.— Since the Declaration 
was so much discussed at the time of the war in the 
Middle East in 1067 (which happened also to be the 
jubilee year of the declaration) the text is here 
given. Mr. A. J. Balfour, then British Foreign 
Semetary, wrote to Lord Rothschild on 2 Novem- 
ber, 1017: 

*' H.M. Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the aoUeveeaent of 
this object, it being dearly understood that 
nothing shall be done wlfieh may prejodloe the 
dvil and reUgious rights of existing non- 
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Jewlfib oommunitieB in Palestine, or the rlshta 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country/* 

Earlier In the war the Jewish people of Palestine 
bad been assured that in the new world order they 
would be accorded self'detennination with British 
help. The region of Palestine had been liberated 
from TurUsh oppression after the Jewish popula- 
tion had suffered great priyatlons and a heavy 
death-roll. The Balfour Declaration was appro- 
ved by the League of Nations, which incorporated 
It in the Mandate, which they gave Britain, to rule 
Palestine, which Britain continued to do until 
1048. 

JewUh Migration to Palestine. — The wartime 
massacre of millions of Jews by the Naais naturally 
speeded up Jewish migration to Palestine when 
they could get away. This movement to Pales- 
tine was sympathetically regarded in many 
countries, particularly in America. But the 
hostility of the Arabs for the Jews increased and 
Britain curbed the immigration of refugees. 
Borne, denied entry by British officials to Palestine, 
deliberately sank their boat and met their end that 
way rather than return to the countries of mas- 
sacre and persecution. The violence between 
Jewish and Arab guerrillas, however. Increased: 
and in 1947 the British Government announced 
that it would withdraw in the following year and 
invited the United Nations to take over the prob- 
lem. The Foreign fiecretary at that time was 
Ernest Bevln. 

XT Jf. Plan tor Division of Palestine.— The United 
Nations adopted a plan, supported by America and 
Eussia. to partitimi Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
States with Jerusalem internationalised. But the 
Arabs rejected the plan and the UN could not 
enforce it. Britain withdrew in May 1048. as she 
had announced that she would, and the Jews pro- 
claimed at once, the new state of Israel, which was 
immediately recognised by America and Kussia. 
Israel was then attacked on all sides by neigh- 
bouring Arab states. 

ArmisUce Between Israel and Arabs 1048.— 
Although outnumbered, the IsraeUs fought des- 
perately and, by United Nations mediation, were 
allowed control of more territory. Including part 
of Jerusalem, than had been conceded in the 1947 
partition plan. But the Arabs refused to recog- 
nise the existence of Israel or to come to any 
agreements with it. Indeed Israel was block- 
aded on three sides and border raids and Israeli 
retaliations continued. 

Israel’s Open Door to Immigrants.— The new 
Jewish state had been created after the tension 
caused by Britain's restrictions on immigration 
into Palestine, as we have explained, of those who i 
were driven to seek a new life from the countries of ; 
Naai tenor. Once the new Israeli state was : 
formed all banlen to Jewish Immigratian were i 
removed. Any Jew could thereafter go to larati i 
and become a (dtisen. By intense devotion and ; 
enthusiasm, agriculture and industry have devel- 
oped under great dlfflcuitles both of natural 
dlfficidties and external hostility and threats. 
The land has been fbUy obUeoUvised in settle- 
ments called Ubbatsim and workers have been 
organised In oo-Qpetatives: and this pbenomenon 
has been described In numerous books by English 
and other writers. 

Nasser and the Hew Egypt— A new factor In the 
Middle Bast was introduced when the Egyptian 
Army revolted in 1962, overthrowliig the mon- 
archy, leadfaig two years later to the emenwnoe 
of Nasser as Prime MiniBter. In that year Nasser 
seonred the agreement whereby all British foroeB 
were to leave the Bues Osnsl Zone by 1959. 
~ ' did not heeome a demooracy in any 

.. sSBSa M the government runs all the 
talo entssBilsss of to oountry. In 1969 
IsaBBer hitensatidiuillsed 4iui Sues Canal Oomnany 


followed, causing serious disagreement with the 
United States, which inspired international action 
to rescue Egypt. (It was while we were bombing 
BBTVt that Eussia suppressed a revolt In the satel- 
lite of Hungary.) The nationalisation of the Sues 
Canal and the building, with Busslan help and 
finance, of the High Dam are the two most Import- 
ant of Nasser's actions. 

Sues OanaL — The canal cuts through rather less 
than 100 miles of desert which separates the Medi- 
terranean from the Gulf of Bues. Not till the 
1860s was the canal cut. reducing by some 4,000 
miles the length the sea voyage to India and the 
Far East. The project was opposed by the 
British as costly and impractii^able and most of the 
capital (and the engineers) were French. The 
Britidi changed tbeir attitude and bought what 
shares they could, however, in 1875. By a Con- 
vention of 1888 the Canal wig guaranteed to be 
always open, in war and peao& to every vessel of 
commerce or war. without dNiinotion of fiag; 
although, in practice, certain restrictions were 
placed on movements of wai^lps, troops, and 
military supplies. Britain's merchant ahipa were 
the most numerous users of the canal, and when 
Britain occupied Cyprus in 1878 and Egypt in 
1882, the Canal was a factor in the strati. 
British troops remained in the Canal Zone till 
after the Second World War. When Nasser 
nationalised the Zone in 1966 it was argued that he 
was legally entitled to act in that way; Great 
Britain and France, however, attacked the Canal 
zone in October 1956 and the Canal was blocked, 
being afterwards cleared and reopened under 
Egyptian management and control. The closure 
of the canal In the summer of 1967 cost Britain'a 
bdanoe of payments about £20 million a month, 
since oil had to brought more expensively from 
non-Middle East areas. ** The growth of big tan- 
kers." said Mr. Wilson. " may very soon make the 
Sues Canal a rather pathetic Irrelevanoe." But 
all the same he declared it as intolerable that any 
nation should keep the canal closed to inter- 
national shipping. 

The Snee-Slnal Conflict 1966.— It was In obedi- 
ence to a demand by the UN Assembly that 
Britain, France, and Israel withdrew from the 
attack on Egypt and an International force of 
about 6.000 men waa organised to help avert 
fbrtber conflict. When, in April 1957, the canal 
was cleared and In use Egypt not only insisted on 
full control of the canal but on the right to bar 
Israeli trade from the Canal. Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia said they would resume blockading the 
Gulf of Aqaba (a N.B. ann of the Bed Sea), but in 
fact Israeli ships subsequently got through to their 
prevlouBly blockaded part of Eilat. A small UN 
Tmoe remained on the Gaza-EUat axmistice line. 

Was the Battonr Dscdaration a EDstaksP— It baa 
been said that the Declaration was a disastrous 
mistake and that the British position in the Middle 
East would have lasted longer, that weatem 
democracy and the Arab world would not have 
suffered their bitter divorce. If only the Balfour 
Declaration had not been made. That is the view 
prevalent tibroughont the Middle East: the view 
accepted not only by the Arabs but thtoghout 
nearly all toM oel^ yyl d^a ^^t te jd ^ ^d by 

BriUsh Government at tbe* celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration, described 
four tests by which its value riiould be Judged. 
By applying those tests, he argued that the 
Deolaiatlon remained one of the greatest acta of 
Western Btatesmanship in the 20th cent. These 
. related to: (1) the status of 
in to Wsstem world: (2) the demooratio 

and Bodallst living patterns evolved by to Zionist 
Jews: and (4) the vital rOle that Israel has to play 
in to Arab social revoLution which has yet to 

The Four Teste Bsamlned.— (I) Those responst- 
to for to Baffonr Deelantioii----eiid they inolsded 
Uord George and GhuioMll— were all dmly 
ipflnenced by to view tot Jewry would alwayi 
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iM tolerated or persecuted as a second class people 
because, unlike every other small people in the 
civilised world, it had lost its national home. The 
validity of this view was confirmed by events after 
1946. when countries made excuses for not accept- 
ing the remnants of the concentration camps. 
Including Britain, which controlled the entry to 
Palestine where Jews were anxious to accept them. 

(2) Israel has succeeded in creating a living 
democratic way of life and is the one sucoeaiful 
new democracy that has emerged since the Second 
World War. 

(3) The immigrants to Israel did not live on the 
profits of cheap native labour but evolved co- 
operative patterns, their way of liie differing fn>m 
all other white settlers. 

(4) Seemingly impossible things can yet be 
achieved in Jewish-Arab reconciliation and Israel 
has a vital r^e to play in the Arab social revolu- 
tion yet to come. 

The conditions for a real reconciliation include 
the neutralisation of the area and the non-supply 
of anus. In this Britain has a rdle to play, work- 
ing through the United Nations — a rdle as vital as 
that of the authors ot the Balf our Declaration. 


The League of Arab States was established in 
1944 with the principal aim of creating a Joint 
foreign policy to deal with the problem of Pales- 
tine. By failing to prevent the establishment of 
Israel in 1048 the authority of the league suffered 
a setback and relations between Arab states 
deteriorated as responsibility for failure was 
thrown from one capital to another. The decay of 
the League has been followed by Bummit meetli^ 
of Head of States and occasional meetings of 
foreign ministers. But failure of cohesion has 
been even greater than that of the League, since 
these meetings have made public not merely 
divergencies of views but divergencies of personal- 
ity and temperament between Arab leaders. 
There was a clash between so called ** progressive ’* 
or revolutionary ” regimes and the ** conserva- 
tive ** or reactionary ** regimes. It was the 
former group which were the more military and. 
except in Egypt, they failed to implement socialist 
programmes. According to Mr. Cecil Uourani, a 
distinguished Arab, these countries have seriously 
damaged their economic welfare and they have not 
taken measures which would have given a progres- 
sive character to their regimes, at least on paper. 
Mr. Hourani says that not one of the ** progres- 
sive '* regimes has alxilished polygamy: and he 
accuses them of trying to reintroduce a conserva- 
tive interpretation of Islam into public life. 
Certain of the so-called ** conservative *’ regimes 
have done much for their population in terms of 
economic progress and social legislation. Thus 
Mr. Hourani concludes that the clasBlfloation into 
** progressive " as opposed to ** reactionary *' 
regimes has led to a senseless and dangerous con- 
flict between some Arab governments. The real 
difference is between the rich and the poor coun- 
tries. 


An Arab on a Middle East Dialogue.— An un- 
usual essay called ** The Moment of Truth ** was 
contributed by Mr. Cecil Hourani to Encounter 
(November 1967). Mr. Hourani, whom we have 
mentioned above, was for ten years a close advisor 
to President Bourglba of Tunisia and was founder 
and director of the International Cultural Centre 
of Bboninamet (Tunisia). In this article Mr. 
Hourani makes a powerful appeal for a new res- 
panse to the responaibllity facing the educated 
cla as oo In the Arab countries. He asks that the 
sterile and Irrelevant discussionB. bitter divisions, 
and suspicions between Arab countries be replaced 
by mutual confidence and understanding, if the 
Arab world is to be saved from a rapid decline. In 
spite of the enlightened nature of this appeal, 
worked out with great penetrattmi and foreoght, 
in a flmdamental diange in every aspect of Arab 
‘ mought and policy, its objective towards Israel 
< is not only the containment of Israel but the dee- 
\ tmctlon of its dhaiacter of a Jewish state. He 
I says that having won independence for part of 
( Palestine in 1948, when Zionism was confined to a 
« tlBT teiritory strategically weak and 

) search viable economically, the Arabs failed to 
I cpnsolidate the advantage so gained by them, 
£ We could have contained Israel, and with it 


World Zionism, for fifty years, after which Israel 
itself would have ceased to be a threat to us, and 
become Just another Levantine state, part Jewish, 
part Arab, but overwhelmingly Oriental.** So 
again, after the 1967 conflict, be hopes that Arab 
policy will lead to ** the gradual transfoimation of 
Israel from a European-dominated exriuslvc 
Jewish state into a predominantly oriental Aral^ 
Jewish state.*' If Israel does not withdraw to her 
pre- 6 June 1967 frontiers, the proportion of Arabs 
to Jews in Israel will be radically changed, thus 
facing Israel with a dilemma. ** It will become a 
Jewish-Arab state " and ** As we acquire some of 
their virtues and they acquire some of our defects, 
the gap between Arab and Jew will narrow, and in 
fifty years could almost disappear." 


The Problem of the Palestine Refugees. — ^When 
the Israeli state was created, most of the Arab 
population leit and were not permitted to return. 
Some 900,000 fled to Jordan, Lebanon. Syria, and 
the Gaza strip. In the twenty years since then, 
very few have been assimilated in the countries of 
refuge or found homes elsewhere. The Arab states 
have tended to oppose schemes for resettlement, 
claiming that such action would condone Jewish 
occupation of Israel. The tragedy of a million 
Arab refugees was thus deepened by the reluctanoa 
of Arab states who could have made plans for 
absorption, if they had so wished, instead of using 
the refugees to strengthen their political attitudes. 
International aid continues to do what it can: but 
only real oo-operation between Jew and Arab can 
besdn to remedy the disaster. The present 
number of refugees is in the neighbourhood of one 
and a baU‘ million. 


UN Appoints Envoy to the Middle East. — Thanks 
to the efforts of Lord Caradon, British Ambassador 
to the UN. the members of the Security Council at 
last reached agreement, and unanimously, to send 
a special emissary to the Middle East. Mr. Gnnnar 
Jarring, a Swedish diplomat, whose mastery d 
twelve languages includes Arabic. An active Arab 
scholar, he was not known to have s^pathies one 
way or the other in the Middle East. Nasser 
criticised the Security Council's resolution to send 
Jarring as inadequate and Syria rejected it. 
Nasser repeated the formula he had declared at the 
Arab summit conference in September of "no 
peace, no recognition and no negotiations." The 
chief obstacle faced by the UN mediator was the 
mistrust by each side of the other’s motives and 
ultimate intentions. 


Aden. — ^The Government decided to evacuate 
the Crown Colony of Aden in November 1967 . By 
that time the political differences between the 
NLF (National Liberation Fron.) and Flosy (Front 
for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen) had 
become slender and Flosy duly received its coup do 
grace, Flosy, an amalgamation of nationalist 
parties, bad been inspired by Egypt with whose 
support it was formed in January 1966. NLF was 
an indigenous reaction against a foreign directed 
force and it was as much opposed to Nasser as to 
Britain. After the Israeli-Arab war of 1967 
Egypt's interest in Aden waned. The NLF 
wanted Aden as the keystone to its growing ascen- 
dancy in the shaikdoms. Britain's calculation 
that her withdrawal from Aden would bring the 
rivals together went astray. The independent 
Peoples Bepublic of South Yemen came into 
existence and the last British troops left on 29 
November 1967. 


The Soviet Union. 

A Taming Point in Soviet Rlstory.'-In 1961 
Khrushchev publicly and dramatloally completed 
the process which he bad begun In 1956, of drawing 
a line under the Stalin regime and finally reiecting 
the colt of StalixL This change wae smtKflisea 
by the removal of Stalin'! body tram the mauso- 
leum at the KremliiL At the same time Khmsh- 
ohev wae confronted by an external clha|tan|M to 
hfr leadership of the CcmimnidBt worid-HbT Oiina 
who baUeved that Rnssia wae moving iteadUy 
away from daesical communist doctrine. 

Stalin bad made the Soviet Unloii a modem 
indnstrial society and a great anned power. Bot 
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the arbitrary bureaucracy through which thle had 
been achteyed had, in KhruiAicheT'B view, overrun 
Iteelf. Badical changes became essential and 
Khrushchev attempted various steps — ^the scaling 
down of the secret police; the rebuilding of the 
administrative apparatus; the opening up of 
virgin lands; and a new theory that war was not 
inevitable, ^e legacy of the Stalinist era had 
been the concept of the “ monolithic *' party, that 
is to say, a party which, however tom by internal 
conflict, must never allow any open division of 
inion and free debate, much less the fonnation 
any groups expounding distinctive views. In 
the light of the trials of authors in 1966-7 the view 
was bound to be taken outside Bussia that the 
process of deStalinlsation had not gone quickly 
enough. In 1968. 220 dons at British Universities 
publicly protested against the treatment by the 
Soviet Union of her Jewish population. 


Khmdiohev Leaves the Political Scene.-~The 
career of Miklta Khrushchev as Soviet Prime 
Minister and Leader of the Communist Party came 
to an end — to the surprise of the world— -in Octo- 
ber 1964. Stalin had died in 1968 and the struggle 
for succession then continued for five years, when 
Khrushchev emerged with supreme authority. 
Upon Stalin's death a triumvirate of successors. 
Malenkov, Molotov, and Beria had decided to 
give the post of party chief— First Secretary — to 
Khrushchev, then a relatively harmless outsider, 
or so he was deemed by them. Beria, the all 
powerful police chief, was executed as a spy in 
1953, Malenkov was forced to give up the premier- 
ship in 1954 and three years later both he and 
Molotov were expelled from the Central Com- 
mittee. Khrushchev thereupon emerged with 
supreme powers, and became the talkative and 
Jocular leader vrhom the world knew. 


The Pattern of Change in — ^The 

student of affairs may be puzsled by the stralne 
and dlriocations which occur upon a change of 
leadership in Bussla. But this is less surprising 
when it is remembered that there is no constitu- 
tional manner of embodying a change of opinion or 

Lenin 1917-24 


Kosygin, Prime Minister, Buslov, the Party's 
theoretician, and Podgorny, the President of the 
Soviet Union. 


A New System of Social Planning.— At the Su- 
preme Soviet in 1965 Mr. Kosygin, the Prime 
Minister, announced a new system of Soviet 
planning. There have been only two movements 
of comparable importance since the Bevolution: 

(1) the beginning of Lenin's new economic 
policy in 1921; and 

(2) the forced industrialisation through 
five-year plans in 1928. 

Under the five-year plans the "command sys- 
tem " of production involving centralised plann- 
ing in minute detail has held the field. It was the 
first object of every factory manager to reach or 
overreach his target and this ml|&t be regardless 
of profits or quality. Under the new scheme 
central planning is reduced. Managers are given 
broad targets and then left to produce as best 
they can to sell the goods and to make a profit. 
Sales volume and profits become the criteria of 
plan fulfilment. Thus the needs and desires of 
consumers acquire a new and effective import- 
ance, The new system seems a genuine attempt 
to reconcile three things: 

(1) central planning; 

(2) personal enterprise: and 

(8) the wishes of consumers. 

The State receives interest on long-term credits for 
capital equipment as well as a share of the profits. 
The rest of the profits is at the disposal of manag- 
ment for ploughing back and for incentive pay- 
ments in the form of higher wages and special 
bonuses. This reform in the Soviet Union is 
clearly a compromise and like all compromises runs 
a risk of some Instability. The student of affairs 
will therefore watch whether the system will issue 
into a greater liberalisation or to a re-imposition of 
the tight planning system. Another aspect of the 
compromise is the tension between the more 
flexible and empirical approach by the technocrats 
running the production ministries under Kosygin 
and the more dogmatic and traditional outlook in 
the Communist Party under Brezhnev. 


Premier: Bykov 1924-30 
Premier: Molotov 1980-41 
Secretary: Stolin 1922-63 

Premier and Secretary 
Stalin 1941-53 


Malenkov Beria M< 
(Triumvirate) 

1953 

Premier and Secretary 


Bussia and China.— By the end of 1966 Bussia 
was rallying support for a world Communist Con- 
gress to censure China and a turning point was 
reached in Bino-Boviet relations. Bussia through 
Pravda accused China of duplicity in international 
relations — aggravating the situation, yet standing 
aside from the struggle against imperialism. 
Bussia complained that her share in dilna’s 
foreign trade had dropped from 50 per cent in 
1959 to 15 per cent in 1965 whereas Cliina'B trade 
with capitalist countries was growing. The 
Kremlin complained of disunity over Vietnam. 


Malenkov (10 days in 1953) 

Premier: Malenkov 1958-65 
Premier: Bulganin 1955-58 
Secretary: Khrushchev 1953-64 

Premier and Secretary 

Khrushchev 1958-64 

Premier: Kosygin 1964 
Secretary: Brezhnev 1964 

policy in an alternative party or group of men. It 
will be seen from the diagram of events that after 
Lenin's death control was divided between the Sec- 
retary of the Party and the Premier for seventeen 
years, until Stalin combined both posts. After 
Stalin's death In 1968 control was agaln^rolit 
(except for ten days) for another five years until, in 
1053, Khruabritov who bad been Secretary for five 
years oomhlned the two posts again unW 1964. ^ 
pattern repeated Itself & 1964 Kosy^ l»eooming 
Premier and Br es h nev Sec aretaji^ ^^^mee^ 

Hd in ikpril 1966 it was decided 

_ of Uie Oentral Committee 

go haok^ the PoUtbuio and the 
SeeriMr il^Mi fevert to Qeneral Secretary. 

has an tamer cabinet of 
V, Qeneral Secretary* 


World Meeting of Communist Parties. — ^But the 
possibility of a unity conference continued to 
elude the Ckimmunlst movement. The steering 
committee which had been meeting in Moscow 
since 1965, consisted ortoally of 10 parties— 
reduced to 18 by the defection of Cuba. They 
were unable to agree to a properly constituted 
world conference because too many parties feared 
the damage which would be caused by the absence 
of China and its allies. On the occasion of the 
Soviet Bevolution Anniversary celebrations it was 
decided to try, at any rate, to have talks about 
talks; that is. to call a preliminary meeting in 
February 1968 to discuss ways of finally calling a 


conference together. Difficulties were still antici- 
pated from the extreme left (China. Cuba) and 
from the right (Tugoslavia, Bumania). 


Bussia and Oonventlonal War.— In 1967-8 a 
basio change appeared in Bussla's attitude to war. 
the Soviet High Command accepting, from all 
appearances, the possibility of large-scale oonven- 
tioiial fighting In Europe. In Kruriicbev's time 
the assumption seemed that fighting Jn Europe 
would immediately burst Into nuclelkr warfare. 
The new pbliey became known as "graduated 
deterrent or ** flexible rcRKinse." ^ushchev 
did not accept this widmr strategy because of the 
cost beyond what he was prepared to spend. In 
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1068. however, the Soviet's defence budget was 
increased by 8 per cent to £6.200 million. This 
was the figure given to western correspondents. 
Industrial growth in Eussia is rising more rapidly 
than in the West and it seemed that there was a 
debate at the highest levels as to the division of the 
national product between military and civilian. 
In 1067*-68 it seemed that both win^. military and 
civilian, received some of the increased money 
available. In the words of Victor Zorza. one of the 
best of the analysts of Bussian affairs. Eussia 
opted for guns and butter. 


The Impact of the Russian Revolution.— In the 
debate on this subject upon the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Bevolutlon. Professor Arnold Toynbee 
made a striking coiitrlbutlon in his essay in the 
volume The Impact of the RuseUm RevoMion, 
1017-1967 (Oxford, for Chatham House. 46s.). 
One of the main effects, he said, of the Bolshevik 
Revolution has been to strengthen the American 
Eight and weaken the American Left — thus help- 
ing to transform the United States from a revolu- 
tionary into a conservative country. Comment- 
ing on this David Marauand pointed out that 
although the Western world has not been much 
influenced by Soviet examples, it has been enor- 
mously influenced by what It has seen as Soviet 
threats. ** Soviet imperialism in Eastern and (Cen- 
tral Europe after the Second World War distorted 
the political development of Western Europe and 
the U.S. for a generation — and this, in turn, still 
further distorted the political development of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union.*' Stalin 
produced Dulles and Adenauer: and these forti- 
fied Stalin and hindered deStalinisation. in what 
Marquand called the dialectic of negation. 


Ferment in the Eastern Bloc. — In the spring of 
1908 there was a series of unusual demonstrations 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia. In these demon- 
strations and riots students played a prominent 
part. Demonstrations by students in these 
countrlM fell into the world-wide pattern of 
student demonstrations and to that extent were 
not specially surprising. But it seemed clear that 
those in Poland and Czechoslovakia were Impelled 
by an opposition to authoritarian regimes, thus 
breaking a long record of assent. 


Peaceful Change under fiftmufintiiani- — 
removal of President Novotny of Czechoslovakia 
by public pressiue in March 1968 showed that 
peaceful change is possible under communism. 
The great debate in Czechoslovakia is about basic 
freedoms: how to ensure that the wishes of the 
people are transmitted upwards and truthful 
information from Government departments is 
made available to them. The Czech example will 
no doubt encourage other Communist countries to 
reform themselves. "Education saps dictator- 
ships ** was the comment of The Gmrdian when 


freedom. 


The Changing Face of Asia. 

The independence and unity of India on the one 
hand and ^ emergence in China of the Central 
People’s Eepubllo on the other form, with the 
Vietnam war, the three Imrortant political 
features of Asia. India and China have lived, 
historically spei^ng. in different worlds: their 
experiences at the hands of the West have been 
different: their recent developments and their 
present politicai systons are entirely dts siini l ar — 
the one a democracy and the other authoritarian. 


Twstoti fliiftmpia under Rule.— The 

pattern of her development after independence 
had been set during Brittsh rule. The main 
features were: the concept of law and the rule of 
law; a civil service superior to any known before 
in Asia: a system of eduoation introduced as far 
bacfir as 1886: BngUsh as a oommaa language; 
and the growtn of an intelligentsia (to use a word 
with a Russian ork^) with a humanistlo outlook 
and responsivejbo Western ideals and traditions. 
Important oonseauenoes followed from these 
dhani^ Tb^ enabled Hindu society to teiona 


Itself on the basis oi modem ideas; to create an 
educated leadership; to modernise Indian Un- 
guagos; and to introduce modem science to India. 


The Leadership ol Mahatma Gandhi.— That the 
dissolution of British rule was made so peacefhlly. 
a miracle of modem times, was due prindpiUly to 
Gandhi who associated nationalism with ethical 
concepts, summed up In the term " Gandhism " 
and denoting pacifism, the value of the Individual 
soul and humane ideas. He made India conscious 
of the social reforms which needed to be made and 
created the discipline to make a democracy able 
to carry them ^ough. Gandhi's ideal of r^- 
gious unity, though disrupted by the partition into 
the two states. Pakistan and India, made it pos- 
sible for the new India to be a secular state, in 
which all religions and minorities had equal rights. 


N6hru. India's first prime minister, symbolised 
India's highest aspirations. As a disciple of 
Gandhi he revered him; but his political outlook 
had been different. He was an eidlghtened liberal 
working towards a modernised, rational, demo- 
cratic. secular state enjoying both the benefits of 
large-scale scientific organisation and the spiritual 
good of individual liberty. Under great strains 
this way and that he maintained neutrality in the 
face of world power blocs and embodied in his 
politics characteristics from differing regimes. He 
overtowered everybody in Indian public life and 
was one of the few great figures on the world stage. 


Shastrl succeeded Nehra. Lai Bahadur was 
bom in 190S Into a caste lower than the Brahmins 
but equally dedicated to learning; "Shastri" 
is in fact the title of the degree he received. His 
air of gentleness was enhanced by his small size: 
and even by his adversaries in India he was re- 
garded as a good. kind, and tolerant man. He 
faced problems as complex as any statesman, in 
the world's biggest, hungriest, and resilesB demo- 
cracy. One of his biggest decisions was not to 
follow China in the nuclear weai>ons race. 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister of 
India in January 1966 upon Mr. Bhastri's death at 
the Tashkent conference. Her father was Nehro 
and she must be regarded as the only daughter 
in history to have succeeded her father. She is 
not a relation of Mahatma Gandhi. In Indian 
families women have always been very highly 
regarded and India is one of the very few countries 
where nothing stands in the way of a woman 
going to the very top. Mahatma Gandhi so 
far back as 1929 had been uncompromising on 
women's rights and after Indian independence 

Im^he ESatuBofwm^.^Th^% wasGi^M wto 
took women into pcditics and paved the way for 
the election in 1966 of Mrs. Gandhi, the world's 
most powerful woman. (Mrs. Bandaranalke of 
Ceylon holds the distinction of being the first 
woman Prime Minister In history.) Mrs. Gandhi 
Is more radical than both her father Nehra and Mr. 
Bhastrl but dings to no " ism " and will confront 
each problem individually. Among those round 
Shastri who helped to guide India, she was by fhr 
the most cosmopolitan. Educated in Switzer- 
land and at Oxford, she travelled widely with her 
father and as his hostess met many world leaders. 
Her fa^y is Hindu and there is no doubt that 
die diaies her father's devotion to the ideal of a 
secular state. She fimed. on decUon, many 
difficulties; she promised to honour the agreement 
with Pakistan reached only a few days earlier at 
Tashkent where Mr, Bhaatri died, and she an- 
nounced her willingness to negotiate with China 
if favourable oonditlons are created. 


Ihdis and Pakistan.— The strained rdattons 
between these two countries have formed a sor- 
rowful chapter. The concrete problems which 
have recently arisen between the two countries 
are not. In themselves, the cause of the strain bat 
are the result of earlier deterioration of fBeUng. 
This deterioratian was most severe In the year 
before actual potion, when tension between 
Hindus and Mudlms enloded into communal 
warfare in Calcutta and fai certain provinceB 
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includlnff the Punjab. Thie strife had roots 
which struck deep Into history for the Muslims 
had. between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries. 
conQuered by staaes almost the whole of India. 
The Muslims had forestalled the British Westerners 
in bringing almost the whole of India under a 
single government. Therefore in the territories 
now in the Indian Union, the Hindus are masters 
in their own house for the first time since the be- 
ginning d the Muslim conquest of India so long 
ago. The partition of the sub-continent inevi- 
tably left large pockets of minorities of Muslims 
in India and of Hindus in Pakistan. The long 
history of conquest, of difference of religion and 
culture and the bitterness of partition iteelf--al] 
this background accentuated problems which 
would not in themselves have been so difficult to 
solve. We must recall that Gandhi. Nehru and 
other Indian leaders did their best to heal com- 
munal strife. 

In February 1068 a solution was reached by the 
arbitration body set up to find a basis of settlement 
in the Indo-Pakistan Bann of Kutch dispute. The 
tribunal decided that nine-tenths of the disputed 
territory (mainly salt desert) belongs to India, and 
one-tenth to Pakistan. 

India: twenty years on.->Blnoe independence 
India has gone through critical times. She has 
endured several bad years of harvest, induding 
two drought years and. more recently, not only 
a threat of famine but an actual attack of it. She 
has been involved in two wars. She has lost two 
great Prime Ministers — ^Nehru and Shastri. Her 
currency has been devalued. Let us look first at 
wbat. despite all this, she has achieved. Her 
industrial output in the last fifteen years has been 
increased by one and a half times. Agricultural 
output has Increased by two thirds in fifteen years. 
India can take pride In her hydrodectric dams and 
irrigation schemes, her oil refineries, sted plants, 
airlines, nuclear power projects, and so on. 
Schools have been trebled and the literary rate of 
15% at independence Is now 80%. But observers 
note first a feeling of disappointment in the coun- 
try and a lack of faith in planning; and second, a 
feeling of hurt national pride. Taking these two 
streams of feeling in turn; the first. It is said, 
springs from alack of will and resonices in making 
efibotive new Ihrming methods and method of 
funUr planning, health and hygiene and this 
becomes Increashigly critical as the population 
climbs to 600 mUlion. The second element In 
national fbeling is equally tragic, the feeling of 
hurt national pride, the loss of confidence in some 
countries which India had rdled upon for friend- 
ship. The shook of the conflict with China in 
1062 brought understandably a sense of dls- 
illnslon and this was intensified when she became 
eanvinoed~ln her dlffloultJes with Pakistan — of 
partisanship with that country of certain countries 
from whom she had expected sympathy. This 
general disUlusion has forced her back upon the 
domestic problems which need attention: and this 
explains. It is said, India's apparent apathy to 
external problems like Vietnam. There is thus no 
strong interest in Afiro-Asian co-operation or even 
In the Commonwealth. She is dependent upon 
the United States for food and aid. and her main 
eonoem is the threat from China and Pakistan and 
this ooncem fosters a demand for an Indian bomb. 

The Indian EleoUona, 1067.— The monopoly of 
power enjoyed by the Oongiesi Party of Gandhi 
and Nehru over India for twenty yean waa drama- 
tically broken In Mardi 1067. Bkween 60 and 76 
per cent of the Indian electorate of 240 milUon 
need their vote. Half Mrs. Indira Gandhl'a Oon- 
•ren Cabinet toat their seata. aa well as three cf 
the moat powerfril Congreaa Party leaders. 
Several State Govemmeuta were overturned. 
TSie result represented therrfoie sn emphatic 

The urM^ vote went to whichever party seemed 
loew most capable of tmning OcnigreM out 
TbeGoofien Featr was left with a verr thin 
naJo^: but It lemaiiiB the largest staigle party 
te^e country and the only one. apart fimn the 
OmmmMe, opmmg Qn« national so^. Ite 
lo-cleetcd ntDM 
« five-year tarm. 
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India Defers Fourth Five-year P]an.--Thl8 plan 
was due to begin in 1966; but its operation was 
delayed and It was confirmed in 1067 that It would 
not be introduced until 1060. The background to 
this setback are two years of disastrous drought, 
economic reoesMon. acute inflation, and a sharp 
decline In foreign aid; and the possibility of 
insufficient rainftJl in 1067 to affect crops. This 
situation, however, had not been relieved by any 
reform of laws restiloting movement of grain from 
one state to another: by an effective programme 
in fertiliser prodnetion: or by adequate provision 
of incentives for forei^ firms. But for India's 
welfare there can be no alternative to planning. 
Economic planning was one of the two main 
personal contributions by Nehru to India's political 
thought, the other being the concept of non- 
alignment in foreign policy. 

China.— 'It is only in the last i^y years that 
the people of China have emerged from centuries 
of exploitation. It Is very difficult for a Western 
observer to appreciate the dramatic changes which 
followed the overthrow of the repressive dynasty 
In 1011 and the advent of the Bepublio next year. 
The new leader. Bun Yat Sen. a great idealist and 
humanitarian, pitted himself against the age-long 
combination of landlords, military men, and 
reactionary scholars. For all his achievements 
Sun failed; or rather Sun's party, the Kuomin- 
tang. failed him. Power passed to the military 
remnants of the old Imperial army and Sun did 
not succeed In giving his party teeth for militant 
action for reform. Unfortunately, two years after 
Sun’s death in 3026 his successor General Ohiang 
Kai-shek opened an anti-Communlst drive. 

Sun's exhortations had been tidten to heart by 
a poet and a scholar. Mao Tse-tung. son of a yeo- 
man fanner from Hunan In the heart of China. 
Mao's success in raising peasant annles establisbed 
his pre-eminence as a leader. The countryside 
belp^ the Communists to develop honest govern- 
ment. The peasants were ready to work in field 
and forge. They created a people’s army superior 
to all other armies in Chinese history. Mao takes 
bis place aa the great leader of the Chinese Bevo- 
lution. 

Mao-Tse-timg and Other Leaders. — ^Mao's 
reputation is based upon his ability first as a 
military theorist (of guerilla warfare); second as a 
political philosopher (adapting Marxism to Chinese 
needs) ; and, third, as a more ardent champion of 
world revolution than the Busslan leaders. Chou 
En-lsl. the premier of the State Council, is the best 
known of Chinese leaders in the outside world and 
also knows the outside world better than his col- 
leagues. It was reported that Un Plao had been 
appointed to succeed Mao fai due course. Un Piao 
is 67 and is an extremely able Minister of Defence 
but suffers from poor health, llie Bed Guards 
are said to have demanded the impeachment of 
Uu Bhao-cbl, hitherto Mao's right-band man. and 
Teng Hsiao Ping, secretary-geneml of the Party. 

China’s Cultural Revolution.— What were the 
features of China’s cultural revolution, as it was 
called, of which so much was heard in 1066 and 
1067F We first briefly indicate the main Mements: 

(1) It wae an organised demonstration of the young; 

(2) it was in favour of Mao-Tse-tung; (S) it dis- 
seminated Mao’s essential teaching; (4) it was in- 
tended to keep alive revolutionary fervour; (5) it 
thus engendei^ a sense of China's special path of 
development; and (6) it emphasised opposition to 
** revisionism ** leading to ** bouigeolB decay ** as, 
it was Mid. had occurred in Bussia. When 
Mao hhnself in December 1065 gave the first hint 
of a coming purge he styled it a "cultunJ revolu- 
tion" against bourgeois and revislonlBt elements. 
lAt us amplify the main elements in the move- 
ment. 

Touth Emergent.— The organisation was direc- 
ted to the under-26s who Joined In mammoth 
denmnstratioiis. Slogans and portraits of Mao 
appeared everywhere. Huge erowds' of young 
people with red eimbandi thronged the etreete in 
gmm excitement. Bed Ousrde took a pro* 
minentporl. This tremendous emottonal support 
for Papa Mao cave that leader (then 78) the 
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assurance that his choice of snccessor would be 
accepted with confidence. Mao's essential teach* 

Ins was disseminated by millions of copies of a 
little SOO-page book of his selected writings, in a 
red plastic cover, carried br almost everyone and 
universally quoted, discussed, and preached. An 
objective of the movement was to stimulate the 
young who might otherwise take for granted the 
achievements of their elders nmde possible only by 
their past sulTering and hunger. The revolution 
must be uninterrupted: the class struggle con- 
tinued. This revolution was set upon a special 
path, being opposed to the super-Japan western- 
type technological society. At the same time the 
cultural revolution emphasised opposition to 
bourgeois attitudes and encouragement of revolu- 
tionary fervour, ^yond all this the young were 
urged to show initiative, to make suggestions for 
improvements, not to be afraid to criticise. The 
upheaval was described as a militant and not a 
militarist movement: the weapons being the 
tongue, the pen and the brush justified, it was 
argued, the description of the revolution as a 
cultural one. 

A Return to Moderation. — In the winter 1060-7 
It was impossible to discern clear outlines in the 
confused reports of upheavals in China. By March 
1067 it was held by Mr. Victor Zorsa of The 
Guardian that a gradual return to moderation was 
already evident in Chinese internal policies and 
that this gradual return was unlikely to be 
cheelmd. It was being increasingly beUeved that 
the left-wing “cultiuul revolution** had been 
defeated. It was believed, also, that an important 
section of the leadership had favoured the revival 
of an alliance with Russia. (Relationship with 
Russia had become increasingly embittered since 
105B when Russia had refused to support China 
in a possible Communist takeover of Formosa. 
Since then Formosa has not been used as a spring- 
board for invasion of the mainland, despite the 
opportunity afforded by three years of famine or 
the half year of confusion ending in the spring of 
1967.) If. as seems possible, the dispute ends 
between left and right win^. the newspaper 
rea^r will ask himself, as events unfold, whether 
the Slno-Soviet dispute shows signs of being 
softened and. possibly, dissolved. 

China Tests Nuclear BUssiles. — ^In October 1966. 
without giving details of the weapon. China an- 
nounced she bad tested a guided missile with a 
nuclear warhead, thus conforming roughly to the 
timetable for the development of her missile- 
nuclear capability anticipated by U.S. Intelligence 
studies. The Chinese announcement reiterated 
the assurance that China would never be the first 
to use nuclear weapons. According to American 
sources. China exploded her seventh nuclear 
device in December 1067 but Peking did not m^e 
any announcement, unlike the sequel to her 
previous six explosions. The U.S. Secreta^ of i 
Btate for Defence said that China would have I 
medium-range missiles ‘* within a yew or so. 

Bbe would need long-range missiles to hit the U.S. 
from her own territory. As explained elsewhere, 
the American ** thin '* anti-ballistic missile defence 
designed to diield the U.S. from any Chinese 
missile attack into the 19808 was due to be de- 
ployed in 1068. 

The New China.— Miss Irene Spink (who taught 
Engli^ in Peking from 1964 to 1966 and who sub- 
sequently travelled widely in China wlttiout 
restriction and saw the opening of Urn CtUtu^ 
Revolution) reported to the Society for 
Chinese Undeistanding in London in March 1968 
that the days when millions in China di^ of 

starvation every year and education wim only for 

the privileged few had gone for ever, Eye^one. 

she said, gets enough to eat and every chUd learns 

to read and write 
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China and the TIN. See Part IL 

Vietnam.— In 1041 the Vichy Government in 

Prance gave Japan, who was our fighring enemy 

in the Second World War. permteslon to 
Prenhh Indo-Cfilna as a base against m. Eesis- 

tauoe groups were formed to win back indepen- 


dence and to overthrow both French and Japanese 
fascists. Japan collapsed in 1946. when the only 
organised troops were oontroUed by Ho Chl-mlnh. 
a Ck>mmuniBt. who set up a Democratic Republic 
in the northern part of Vietnam. France was 
bent upon restoring her colonial empire In the 
south and next year war broke out between the 
French and Ho Ghi-minh. Readers will remember 
the dramatic seige and capture by He’s forces of 
the fort of Dlen Blen Phu in 1054. As a result 
a 14-nation conference on Indo-China at Geneva 
in the same year Vietnam was partitioned after a 
cease-fire, the country to be united after free 
elections. Laos and Cambodia became inde- 
pendent. 

A declaration taking note of the agreement was 
signed by the following nations who took part: 
U.K.. France. China, Russia, <>imbodla. Laos, and 
North Vietnam. Unfortunately the United 
States refused to sign the agreement and South 
Vietnam refused to hold elections, but both 
affirmed that they would not use force to upset 
the agreement. There was thus a crystalUsation 
into two Vletnams — Ho Chi-minh's Hanoi 
regime in the North and that of the Catholic 
nationalist Ngo Dinh Diem at Saigon in the 
South. The Diem regime was corrupt but John 
Foster Dulles sent in men and materials to prop 
it up. By 1060 the Communist guerrillas in the 
South, known as the Vtetcong, had set up a 
National Liberation Front. For eight or nine 
years a civil war was waged in South Vietnam 
against a very unpopular dictatorship. All that 
time it has received United States military support 
and phrases like *' the defence of freedom " in 
Vietnam are to be construed in the light of that 
fact. It is trie, of course, that the North has been 
helping the rebels in the South. The position 
became increasingly untenable, and in 1963 the 
Buddhists rioted against the ruling Roman 
(kitholio minority. The Diem lAglme which had 
savagely persecuted the Buddhists was over- 
thrown by the military, the first of a number of 
military coups. In August 1064 a vessel of the 
U.S. fleet was attacked in the Gulf of Tonkin 
(off the North Vietnam coast) and American 
planes bombed North Vietnam installSitlonB as 
retaliation. This was the first of a series of bomb- 
ing raids. At first the U.S. Government said that 
these were tlt-for-tat raids but this specific basis 
was superseded by unrelated attacks. In March 
1965 the American Ambassador in South Vietnam 
said that pressure against Hanoi would continue 
** until the enemy i^ves in.** In June 1966 the 
State Department gave authority to the American 
military commander to use troops in offensive 
operations against the Vietcong. _ , ^ 

U Thant at the United Nations. Oenend de 
Gaulle in France, and important drclea in the 
United States publicly demanded the reconvening 
of a oonferenoe. possibly by Russia and Britain 
who were co-chairmen of the Geneva conference 
of 1054. 

ti!p| iimii.nn on Vietnam.— The wisest of com- 
mentators-Hbe U.S. sage, as Alistair Cooke called 
Walter lippmann— emerged from ietirem(mt to 
comment, at the end of 1067, upon the U.S. pre- 
dicament. *' We ought not to be in Asia with an 
army." be said. ** We ou^ to be there as a trad- 
ing. oultural presence, we should pull back to 
the mainland . . . Hie I’realdent is always vul- 
nerable to the military. He listens to the others, 
but they win in the end. And CoDgtw^pw 

MM^it^ff^toe%&1b^^<^iSarvened Ho Chi 
Minh would have been tbe Fiesldent of a^ single 
Vietnam, a Coanmunist State. But we do not 
know whether it would have been a Ccmunmlst 
State like Yugoi^vla or Bulgaria or R umani a or 
what. It would oertainly be anti-Chinese. Mr. 

Lippmann said it does not follow that communism 

is an epidemic that will sweep over all Asia. ^ 
thought that the next President ought to he 

Governor Bookef^, the ablest man to deal with 

the situation. The problems of poverty and race 
cannot be solved in the visible future so long as 
America pours blUioiiB into Vieti^. But under 

a good Frestdent one might reoaptura ** feellim 

of the momentnm of the people^on their 
Great leaders like Eoosevrit and Kenney M 
produced that: and BodmfeUer was tbe likeliest 
to be able to do that. 
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_ MbNamara anct Weiteiorelaiid LMve.~Mr. 
Robert McNamara, Defence Secretary, accepted 
the presidency of the World Bank bat agreed to 
stay at the Pentagon well into 1968. There was 
speculation that McNamara was going after 
mounting hostility by military advisers because 
of his * lnterferenc3 '* in the Vietnam war. ' Me* 
Namara was not regarded as a dove but the hawks 
seemed glad he was going. He had become a 
counsellor of coolness and restraint: he rationed 
General Westmoreland in the supply of troops: 
and he opposed some escalations, which have 
happened, like the bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong town and some which, at the time of 
writing, have not yet happened, like the bombing 
of Haiphong harbour. Apart from his restraining 
influence in Vietnam McNamara will be remem- 
bered as one who Improved the strength of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 

General Westmoreland, who took over as fleid 
commander in Vietnam in 1064. was recalled to 
Washington in March 1968. He was to become 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff at the Pentagon in July. 
A major review of the Vietnam situation was 
proceeding in Washington, made necessary by the 
military, political and psychological impa^ of the 
Vietcoug Tet offensive. 


A Sketch of Ho Chi Minh. — ^Relatively little has 
been written about Ho Chi Minh and this is 
remarkable of the President of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam which has figured so dramati- 
cally and tragically in post-war history. Let us 
therefore take a brief look at him: first, by re- 
calling some of the external tacts about him and. 
second, by a word of interpretation of his achieve- 
ments and efforts. He is 78 and has been l>resi- 
dent of Vietnam since 1045. and this innings must 
be in the running for a world record. In 1911, as a 
young man of 21, he went abroad and for thirty 
years remained an exile from his native land. In 
France, in England, and elsewhere he studied the 
world-wide struggle against colonialism and saw 
the problem be was particularly interested in — ^e 
oppression in Vietnam — as part of the widespread 
colonial exploitation. Thus the Russian Revolu- 
tion must have made a great impression upon him, 
illustrating that great changes were possible. 
Though for tliis reason he was sympathetic to 
Communism his first concern was the antl-colonlal 
revolution In Vietnam. His main puroose there- 
fore from 1946 was to weld together the two ele- 
ments In Vietnam of nationalism and Communism. 
By unusual powers of organisation and rutbless- 
ness he was successful in this. The evidence is 
that he did make a genuine and protracted attempt 
to negotiate independence with the French in 
1945-46 and was prepared to make many conces- 
sions. The determination of the French to regain 
control of Indo-China after the Second World War 
must be regarded as one of the most tragic mis- 
takes of the period. Austere, ruthless, advocating 
violence to achieve independence but not indis- 
criminately, being capable, as we have said, of 
making concessions. Ho remains a mysterious 
figure. The special character of his achievement 
is the dovetailing of the national and communistic 
elements in Vietnam, as we have noted; and the 
balance between the two has been skilfully main- 
tained. however uneasy it may seem. Flowing 
from this Is Ho*s refhaal to take sides in the Sino- 
Soviet conilict. His attempt to bind together 
nationalistio and communistic elements has been 
the more remarkable when it is seen that Vietnam 
is the only country in South-east Asia where this 
has been poaslble, the Oommunists having been 
checked in Malaya, in Burma, in Cambodia, and in 
the Philippines. 

Steps in Vlefaiam Histovy. 

1940 Japanese invasion. France withdrew. 
1942-5 Vietnamese engage in guerrilla war on 
invaders, NatloiiallBts and Communists Joining 
forces. 

1945 Japan withdrew and Nationalists declare 
v mmiun f n d epewde ntt 

Fotadam agreement makes Britain and China 
fiq^onatble for admlniatration of Vietnam. 

1946 Bittaln kavtteB French to help and then 

wtUtdiasR leaving French in c^ Terrorist 


attacks on French who made massive reprisals 
against civilians. 

1949 Frencdi Inatal Bao Dai os national leader. 

1954 French defeated at Dien Bien Phu by the 
Viet Minh. Geneva Agreements. 

1955 Boa Dai persuaded by U.S. to replace his 
prime minister by Hgo Dinh Diem (American 
educated Catholic) who in 1956 lefhtes Geneva 
Agreements and refuses elections. 

1960-3 Three years of increasing conflict be- 
tween Diem and the National Liberation Front 
formed to oppose the Diem regime. 

1963 Neutral Buddhists appeal to Government 
for elections. Diem attacks Buddhists. Diem 
assassinated. 

1964 August 2. Gulf of Tongklng incident: DS 
destroyer Maddox attacked by Nwth Vietnam 
torpedo boats. Prompted Congress to give 
Pres. Johnson authority to step up American 
military intervention in S.E. A^ia. 

1965 February. I^arge-scale Mr raids on N. 

Vietnam opened. \ 

1066 January. Major military operations by 
U.S. In the south. \ 

1066 March 18. Hanoi bombed for the first 
time. 

1967 February. Bombhig of N\ Vietnam in- 

May. Fighting in the demilitarised zone 
running between N. and 8. Vietnam. 
August. Bombing near Chinese Border. 
1908 The Pope and IT Thant again appeal fur 
peace 

January-February. Vietcong offensives In 
coordinated attack on cities in 8. 
Vietnam, including Saigon. 

April. President Johnson's limitation to 
the bombing of N. Vietnam and his offer 
of peace talks accepted. 

Basie Facts about Vietnam. — The population is 
32 mllUon (N. 15'5. 8. 16-5). Racial composition 
is 85-90 per cent Vietnamese origin, and 3 per cent 
of Chinese origin mostly in 8. The land area Is 
129,000 square miles (N. 68,000. 8. 66,000). The 
main religion is Buddhism 70-80 per cent, Roman 
Catholic 7 per cent (mostly in 8.). The President 
of N. Vietnam is Ho Chi Minh and the Prime 
Minister Pham van Dong. The Government of 
S, Vietnam bad been formed by military coup and 
as result of a limited election in 1967 the President 
is Lt.-General Nguyen Van Thlen and the Vice- 
President Air Vice-Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Indonesia.— In August 1966 an agreement was 
signed between Malaysia and Indonesia ending 
the three year " confrontation ’* between the two 
countries. The whole direction of President 
Bukamo’s policy was reversed during 1966 by 
(3eneral Buharto, chairman of the praesidium of 
Ministers and Army C-in C., even though Bukarno 
was allowed to retain his powers as Head of State. 
Despite the President, Bukarto brought Indonesia 
back to the United Nations; ended the confron- 
tation with Malaysia; restored some semblance of 
democratic government: and began to halt in- 
flation. Bukarto had taken control when the 
army defeated a Communist coup in September 
1965. 

Atrlca. 

Alrlca’s Faltering Steps to Unity.— President 
Nyerere has confessed sadly that “Africa is in a 
mess." The disunity extends beyond Africa to the 
whole of the non-aligned world which appeared to 
have so much cohesion at the Bandung Conferenoe 
of 1955. mat is the cause? Is it the dis- 
appearance of forceful leaders like Sukarno, 
Nkrumah, and Nehru, and the fact that men like 
Tito and Nasser are not in the mainstream of 
Asia and AfHoa? Does the disunity support 
Nkrumah's contenUon that without ms form of 
militancy Afrtoans can only be pawns of the neo- 
cotonialistB? Hiu the leap to statehood been too 
atdok? We must hoop that the potentially ridi 
countries of Nigeria, Zambia. Ghana. Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, end the Congo wiU plan development 
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with poorer neighbours. But a little perspective i 
will be salutary for European observers. After 
many centuries Europe has not yet completed by I 
a very long way the evolution of nationalism, in- 
dustrialisation. and supranaticmalism; the proc^ 
in Africa has been at work only for about a couple 
of decades. We have Insufholeut reason to be 
self-satisfied; and future wellbeing both of our- 
selves and other peoples calls for understanding. 

The Congo.— At the beginning of 1907 President 
Mobutu took over the entire Congolese operations 
of the Belgian Union Mini&re Company which tor 
60 years had mined copper and cobalt in Katanga. 
This ** congolisation ** was described by the com- 
pany as ** the largest grab in history ”. During 
1006 there were two interesting declarations from 
the capital. Kinshasa (the new name for Leopold- 
ville — Kisangani being the new name for Btanley- 
ville): (1) in June 1000. the 0th anniversary of 
Congolese independence. Patrice liumumba. 
assassinated in 1061 was declared a national hero 
and (2) that presidential elections would be held in 
1970 by universal adult sufifrage. including women. 
Tshombe made an abortive attempt to return in 
1067 but was captured in Algeria. The use of 
mercenaries in the Congo introduced a new (actor 
in 1967 and the ultimate fate of those who fled to 
Kwanda posed a further difficulty for African 
states. 

Portugal was condemned by the UN Security 
Council in November 1007 and was called upon to 
put an end immediately to giving assistance to the 
mercenaries who had committed armed attacks 
against the Congo. 

Tshombe.— It is difficult to deal adequately 
with Moise l^hombe in restricted space. His 
change in 1004 from rebel and outcast to Prime 
Minister of the <^ougo came as a shock and sur- 
prise. Be liad failed, as a rebel, to secure the 
independence of Katanga, the richest province in 
the Congo. It was in that province that Patrice 
Lumumba, the first Prime Minister of tlie Congo, 
was killed in 1002 while in detention near Elbu^ 
bcthville, the Kataugese capital: and according 
to a United Nations Commission. Tshomlxs’s 
Government directly or indirectly contributed to 
his death. At the l)eginning of 1003. after two 
outbreaks of fierce fighting with the UN, Katanga 
had been forcibly brought back into the Central 
Government and in June of that year Tshombe 
went into exile. Throughout Africa his name 
carried Uie same significance as Quisling’s in 
Occupied Europe in the Second World War. 
Gradually, however, without once visiting the 
Congo he w'as able to attract allies to make him a 
strong rival to the Prime Minister, Adoula; and 
with the support of President Kasavubu and 
partly on the support of General Mobutu’s Army 
he supplanted Adoula in 1004 and stood where 
Lumumba had stood Just four years earlier. 
However. Kasavubu forced Tshombe to resign as 
Prime Minister in October 1905. President 
Kasavubu was himself replaced by General 
Mobutu soon after (November 1065). 

The Assassination o! Verwoerd.— Dr. Yerwoerd, 
who was murdered in September 1000. while the 
members of the Commonwealth were assembled in 
Conference in London, was the man who gave 
form and substance to the idea of apartheid, led 
Sotfth Africa into a republic and took her out of 
the Commonwealth. He studied applied psy- 
chology in Germany and on return took an Interest 
in politics, organising in 1930 a protest against the 
admission to South Africa of a shipload of Jews 
fleeing from Germany. He became a power be- 
hind the scenes in the Nationalist Party which, in 
1048. ousted the Smuts regime on the slogan of 
apartheid. He succeeded J. G. Btrydom as Pre- 
mier in 1050, a year after being elected to the 
House of Assembly. The Bantu Self Government 
Act of 1000 provided for the division of the non- 
white popuhition into tribal units, the aboliticm 
of their existing representation in Parliament and 
the creation of self-governing ** native states." 
But the aim of apartheid, the physical separation 
of races is. apart from other objections, a dis- 
honest myth, as the economy cannot be run 
without black labour. The call by The Pan- 
African Organisation for a nationwide campaign 
against the law requiring all African men to carry 


passes for identification led to the massacre by the 
police at Sharpevllle. Verwoerd banned the two 
major African political movements, the African 
National Congress and the Pan-Afrrican Congress 
and most African leaders Wei'S sent to prison, 
proscribed or fled. Verwoerd was bom in 
Holland, a land noted for its enlightened policy of 
racial integration; but after his return to South 
Africa from Germany he held the separation of 
races to be blessed by scriptural authority and. as 
a follower of the Dutch Reformed Churcfii, carried 
his philosophy into politics. 

Violence and Southern Africa.— Violence has 
begun to erupt over southern Africa. The in- 
decisiveness over Rhodesia, the absence of serious 
economic pressure on South Africa and on the 
Portuguese, whatever the reasons for this policy, 
have encouraged those ready to use violence. And 
this aiiplies to the advocates of violence on both 
sides, black and white. The guerrilla has suddenly 
become a reckonable factor, said Colin lAgum. in 
a part of the world where, until a few years ago. 
black violence was unknown. G uerrlUas are opera- 
ting in South West Africa, in Angola, in Mosam- 
bique, and in Rhodesia. Until 1960 President 
Kaunda of Zambia — opposed to violence— was 
successful in denying guerrillas even passage 
through Zambia. But he has been unable to 
resist pressures. In this new and menacing situ- 
ation Dr. Banda. President of Malawi, is in an 
anomalous position. He has ranged himself with 
the White Supremacists against the guerrillas by 
opening diplomatic relations with South Africa. 
He has become a Black ally of the White Front. 

Rhodesia . — See Part XI. 


The United States. 

The Assassination ot President Kennedy in 
November 1003 at Dallas. Texas, shocked the 
entire world. The world recognised the growing 
mastery which this young man had shown during 
his three years of office in leadership and com- 
mitment to policies which promised increasing 
conciliation among nations. His youthfulness 
had galvanised hope in a world in which political 
dedsions were so widely In the hands of leaders 
past their prime. He was the youngest elected 
American President (43) when he succeeded Eisen- 
hower at the Wliite House in January 1001, 
Eisenhower lieing then America’s oldest President. 
Kennedy had had difficulties with Congress: and 
it was reassuring, therefore, that Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who as Vice-President automatically 
succeeded Kennedy, should have had the reputa- 
tion of being a skilful negotiator in Congressional 
matters. 

The Defeat of Goldwater. — ^Barry Goldwater. the 
Republican candidate, was decisively rejected by 
the American people at the Presidential election 
in the autumn of 1964. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Democrat—" Ell Bee Jay *’ — ^bad a majority of 
15 million over Senator Goldwater. 

In the new House of Representatives in 1064 
was the largest number of Democrats since the 
Roosevelt New Deal years of the early 1030s. 
Thus President Johnson was given much greater 
prospects of enactment of his legislative pro- 
gramme. The United States is now committed > 
to an expanding programme of civil rights tor 
Negroes. 

Cuba and the United States.— In 1061 the United 
States broke off diplomatic relations with Cuba 
with whom relations had been strained since the 
Castro revolution of 1059. Shortly afterwards 
two U.S. aeroplanes, but manned by Cubans, 
attacked the principal military bases near Havana, 
the capital. Two days later 1,500 invaders. 
Cuban exiles— armed, trained and larmly con- 
trolled by U.8. agencies— landed on ine island 
but were driven bock. The United States in- 
telligence SNTioe had assumed that the Cuban 
people would rise against Dr. Castro directly they 
heard of the landing. Controversy broke out in 
the States. Confidence in the new Kennedy 
administration was shaken for the affair was 
fundamentally alien to the American (fiuuacter. 
Relations were more bitter than ever, and. by the 
end of 1001. Cuba became a Communist state in 
the frill sense. 
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The Crisli ol the Antniim of 1962.--The world 
came to the brink of war durliig the last week of 
October 1062. President Kennedr had pledced 
the United States to take measores to oppose the 
creation of offensive military power in Cuba. On 
22 October, upon alleged evidenoe of offensive 
B^et missile sites there, he announced a blockade 
of ships (or more pre^ly a quarantine of ships) 
carrying weapons to Cuba. Some Soviet ships 
altered course thus avoiding a direct confronta- 
tion. The United Nations made proposals to both 
sides In preparation for talks: and shortly after- 
wards Khrushchev decided to dismantle Soviet 
missile bases in Cuba and ship “offensive 
weapons ** back to the Soviet Union, the United 
States agreeing to give assurances against an 
invasion of Cuba which had been threatened. 


Turn of the Tide lor Bspublicanf The mid-term 
elections in 1066 — ^that is to say the Congressional 
election which falls between two Presidential 
elections— gave a shock to the Democrats and 
gave the Bepublicans three assets: (1) a strength- 
ened minority in the House of Bepresentativee 
which would restrain any further welfare spending, 
thus blocking progress of such Great Society 
legislation as medicare: (2) invasion of Be- 
publicanism in the South, for so long the one- 
party servant of the Democrats: (3) a revival of 
the regional strength of the party by winning the 
Govemorsbips of live of the eiz States that carry to 
the Presidential nominating conventions the 
biggest blocks of delegates. The state of the 
parties were: 

New Senate Old Senate 

Democrats 64 67 

Bepublicans 86 33 

New House Old House * 

Democrats 248 294 

Bepublicans 187 139 

* there were 2 vacancies (one D one B) at the 
dissolution of the old House of Bepreseutatives. 


The Presidential Nominations, 1968. — Thus the 
mld-tenn election of 1966 rehabilitated the 
Bepubllcan Party which had been so sundered by 
the rout of Goldwater in 1964. It removed the 
balance of power from Goldwater and put it in the 
hands of more moderate men. It warned the 
Bepubllcan Party against putting forward 
extremist candidates like Goldwater. The large 
gains in the number of Bepubllcan (Sovemors pro- 
vided that party with a short list of Presidential 
candidates both for 1968 and 1972. Among these 
were Nelson Bockefeller (New York) and Bomney 
(Michigan): but an alarming figure was the ex- 
treme Blfldit-wing Bonald Beagan ((kdlfomla). 
The emergence of Beagan was the shock of the 
mid-term election— a minor film actor, sports 
announcer. Goldwater man. whose administrative 
abilities and convictions remained mysteries. He 
would fall to be considered for the 1968 PreBiden< 
tlal nomlnatlonB. 

In the event, the picture had changed by the 
spring of 1968. when the likely Beqrablican 
Presidential candidate seemed to be Blchard 
Nixon (who had once been Vice-President and a 
Presidential candidate). Bomney having with* 
drawn and Bockefeller having decided not to seek 
nomination. On the Democratio side it seemed 
that the candidature of Lyndm Johnson would be 
ohallen^ by Senator Eugene McOaithy. who 
would be taldng his stand upon the critioiam of 
America's war in Vietnam, and by Senator Bobert 
Kennedy who had entered the lists after the result 
of the New Hampshire primary ejection had shown 
that President Johnson was vulnerable. Then 
came the President's wholly unexpected dedsion. 
announced to the naUon on 81 Match, to Initiate 
peace moves In Vietnam and to lay down the 
presidency in January. This dramatic tom of 
events threw the presidential race into perplexed 
oonbialQiL 


Aimarinatlon Martin LnUier King.— Within 
a weak; on 4 Jkpm, 114 * 11*111 Luther King, the great 
NS!HEoader,jnoral teacher, and champion of non- 
ymmee in blaek America's struggle for social 
tasttce, was murdered in Memphis. Tminrissoe. It 


Is ironic that he died with the passing into law at 
long last of the Civil Bights Bill that he had done 
BO much to bring about. The new law la Intended 
to end racial discrimination In the sale and rental 
of housing and makes the outlook for human 
rights look less bleak. 


Latin America. 

Latin American Solidarity.— A Conference of 
OLAB. the Organisation of Latin American Soli- 
darity. was held In Havana in August 1067. 
(OLAS was created in January 1066 by the Orgaui- 
sation of Solidarity of the Peoples of Asia. Af rica, 
and Latin America.) Although dedicated to 
solidarity the conference reflected some of the 
divlBions existing among Latin American Leftists, 
some Communists (e.g. of Venezuela and Argen- 
tina) staling away. It was at this meeting that 
Btokely Carmichael, the n.S. Negro and advocate 
of violence against exploitation, appeared and 
claimed greater affinity with Asiw. Africans, and 
Latin Americans than with his white fellow citi- 
sens. This claim is to be construed against two 
facts. First there has not been the! same prejudice 
in Latin America against the Negro as in the 
United States: Brazil, for example, prides Itself 
upon its multi-racial policy. Second, he was 
stirring up the dislike In Latin America of the 
U.S. though not of individual Americans, china 
was not repreaented at the Conference. 

The Split in Solidarity. — ^We have said that the 
OLAS Conference reflected a split in lea-wing 
groups in Latin America. This split is between 
supporters of guerrilla-led revolutionaries and 
older Ocanmunist groups using peaceful united 
front tactics. In this division Dr. Fidel Castro, 
the Cuban leader, put his support behind the 
guerrilla movement. He went further, attacking 
the Soviet Union for trading with bourgeois Latin 
American regimes. Castro (and CSid Guevara too) 
had remained neutral in the Sino-Soviet dispute: 
but his provocative attack at the 1967 Oonfereuce 
on the Soviet Union, which has been his main 
economic backer, leaves him iu an exposed posi- 
tion. 

Ouerrillas in Latin America.— Guerrilla activity 
had been reported in Venezuela, Guatemala. 
Colombia. Peru, and Bolivia. Guerrilla warfare 
has broken out more recently In Nicaragua, which 
Is virtually a U.S. colony. All this activity is not 
surprising in the light of the fact that there have 
been 15 right-wing military coups in Latin 
America since Fidel Castro first took power in 
Cuba. The guerrillas see from this fact that peace- 
ful reform la an illusion. It was in Bolivia that 
Cbd Guevara, a prominent guerrilla leader, was 
killed In October 1967. The movement thus lost 
one of its most experienced and charismatic leaden 
and it must have been a great diock and setback to 
it. His name will go down to history. Ha 
sounded a warning to Governments of the unjust 
plight of mllllODS of people. At the same time the 
loss of Guevara may strengthen the bonds of those 
who question the wisdom and practicality of 
armed struggle as the only road to revolution 
throughout the Oontlneut. B^gls Debray was 
sentenoed, soon after Guevara's death, to 30 yean* 
imp^nment for being an associate of Guevara. 
The sentence was Imposed despite the combined 
efforts of de Gaulle, the Pope. Bertrand Bussell, 
and Jeau-Paul Sartre. 

Otmtber Iiudds South America. — ^Feaden of the 
proM ems of distant ccmjHggats mm^lm vB^beTO 

QuntherV**lraidi^’ boota were world-wide best 
sellen— Inside Afrtea, Inside U.8^., Inside 
Bttstio, Inside Asia, and so on. Now came the 
first fkill-scale/nsids study after ten years. Itlsa 
tong book but most readable^ the ten countries 
being deeeribed In a vivid, racy, and intimate way 
wbUsb oonmela the leader's attention and captures 
both bis imaginatloa and bis memory. Many 
general oonduaions emerge. The population 
pressure la most Important— by 2000, Latin 
Amerloa Is expected to have between 600 and 700 
million peo^ as agahiBt 800 million In the United 
States and the problem of feeding wlU produce 
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irrave political risks. In several of the ten coun- 
tries nationalism has exaceerated ferodous impul- 
ses, demagogies coming to the fore and the army 
being given inflated powers. The absence of an 
educated cadre and of political stability arrests 
education and development. Fifteen million 
children have no schools, the life expectancy is 
about forty, adult Illiteracy exceeds 50 per cent, 
countless towns and villages still lack such a primi- 
tive commodity as water, and peasants ** ground 
down to torpor have to live for a day on what a 
North American spends for a shoeshine or a cigar.*' 
The principal economic preoccupation — at lei^t in 
the three ** ABO " countries of Argentina. Brazil, 
and Chile — ^is inflation. Stable economics will be 
difficult until the citizency learns to pay taxes and 
wealthy plutocrats give up exporting their capital 
to Switzerland. Anti-Amcricanism arises from 
fear of exploitation and tear of intervention — or 
what John Gunther calls ** the old. big stick." 
Gunther’s summing up is that every country there 
deserves a better government than it has. " In 
the long run.” he says, " Communism — or chaos — 
is absolutely Inevitable In South America, through 
revolution or otherwise, if the continent is not 
educated, democratised and developed. The 
price of freedom is modernisation and reform." 
The TJ.S. need to take the side of the people, even 
if a consequence of this is radical social change. 
Mr. Gott, The G^mrdwH*» man in Latin America, 
distrusted the r61e of the U.S. in that ooiitineut 
and said that the people there wanted to be left 
alone. 


The Arms Race to Latin America. — There 
seemed a need for the major arms iiroducing 
nations to subscribe to an embargo on selling arms 
to Latin American coimtries. After all. there are 
only two frontier disputes and they are minor — 
Bolivia’s access to the sea denied by Peru and 
Chile and the frontier between Argentina and 
Chile. N evertheleas in 1 967 the XJ .8. added super- 
sonic Jets to tlieir arms supply to Latin America 
and the French began to supply tlghter-bomtiers 
to Peru. Is the p<jsition that the danger facing 
the Governments of the 8. American continent 
comes from their own people’s impatience with the 
slow pace of economic and social reform? Should, 
therefore, the military be allowed to lobby for 
arms? Is not Latin America an appropriate and 
urgent quarter to control the supply of arms by 
cynical powers? 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 

It is argued that the bomb, like earlier 
types of armament, is the ultimate guarantee 
of the nation’s security; that without I t w e 
should not reach the conference table with 
other great powers; that it gives ue freedom 
of action and, ae such. Is a safeguard aewinst 
the possibility of a change in Americaai 
polides which might leave ua unprotected 
The facta and policy of an independent 
nuclear deterrent have been seriously 
challenged. 

ABM Is the anti-ballistics missile defence 
system, whereby missiles are launched to 
destroy the missiles of the enemy-7-antl- 
mlssile missiles. At the end of 1666 it wu 
known that the Bussians had begun to estab- 
lish an anti-balliRtics missile defence system 
round Moscow. President Johnson was then 
under pressure to counter this with the 
deployment of an American ABM system 
wlil(^ was already under development. This 
would entail tremendous cost. Moreover 
both the U.S.S.K. and U.S.A, realised that 
an ABM system can be countered by Increas- 
ing the number and penetration of offensive 
missiles. Mr. Johnson in 1967 therefore 
proposed discussions between the two epun- 
tiies designed to prevent a race In anti-missile 
defence: and in March of tliat year the two 
countries agreed to discuss ways of limiting 
the race In both offensive and defensive 
missiles But within a few months t^ U.S^ 
decided to build an ABM system. The 
the effects, and the cost are discussed in later 
paragraphs in this section. 

Other terms. Escalation is a term used for 
the belief that once a conflict begins which 
involves nuclear powers, the contesting 
paitles are riding on an escalator from which 
there is no escape and rising to an all-out 
thermonuclear war. A weapon is said to m 
credible when it is trustworthy and it can be 
believed in for Its purpose: thus it is some- 
times said that the U.K. manned bomber 
force is credible only for a first strike. Con^ 
vefUiotial weapons and forces are other than 
nuclear. Atomic devices are described as 
tactical when they are in support of ground 
forces and strategic when they are part of an 
fdl-out major strike force. 


3. THE THREAT OF NUCLEAR CONFUCT. 

Terms Used. — 

A deterrent is a weapons system capable of 
causing such a degree of destruction to an 
attacker that it would be too high a price for 
him to pay for any advantages sought. Of 
course, the attacker may not know what 
destruction the deterrent could cause, so that 
what is important is not the owner’s estimate 
of his deterrent but the potential aggressor’s 
estimate of it. Furthermore deterrent forces 
must be able to strike back after an aggressor’s 
missile attack. So there is a distinction 
between first and second strike weapons. 
The nuclear deterrent Is said to be the ulti- 
mate deterrent, because nuclear weapons are 
the most advanced form of weapon. 

Tbs nuclear or thermonuclear bomb means 
a bomb or a missi'e with an exploaiye power 
measured in megatons. i.e,, one million times 
more powerful than bombs used during the 
Beoond World War. A Um megaton bomb 
contains the equivalent of a train of railway 
wagons flUed with high explosive stretching 
^m London to New York— and of course 
fall-out with its genetic effects. 

The Independent bomb. Independence, In 
this context, means the right and ability to 
laim<^ a force alone against an aggressor. 
For this It Is necessary to own and oontrol 
theimo-nudear weapons and be able to 
deliver them. The ability to deliver weapons, 
without whidi they are useless as a deterrent, 
xa^ crucial difflculUea. 


The Partial Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty was sign^ 
In Moscow in August 1968 between Briteln. the 
U.8.A.. and the U.8.S.K. who undertook not to 
conduct nuclear tests In three out of four possible 
spheres— in the atmosphere. In outer space wd 
under water. The fourth possibility-under- 
ground trats — ^was not touched by the Treaty, but 
it declares that agreement on such tests renmms 
a desirable aim. Within two weeks 62 torther 
States had signed it. Fresidimt dc Gaidle w 
sceptical. Since Russia and the U.S.A. had, he 
said, made hundreds of tests, some quite recently, 
he did not see what purpose new tests could serve. 
He put his Anger on the fact that undergroimd 
tests were not covered. The Treaty de- 
nounced by China who wanted, she said, total 
prohibition and destruction of nucl^ xreapo^ 
Looked at from the world of 1968 the 
on a disappointing aspect apart from the fact uat 
France and China refused to sign. The principM 
aim " proclaimed in the preamble to the Treaty to 
1963 was seen by 1968 to be a dead letter, for the 
aim was said to be the end of the arms the md 

of aU test explosions, and oompreh^lve dlfr 
armament. As we explain below, Americans and 
Russians were just carrying on by testing nuclear 
weapons underground. 

Underground Nuclear EiplosioM.— Tliere ^ 
been little hope of extending 
to undergroimd explosions, despite the J 

the United States to Russia to agree. TOie 
and Britain stlU diaagree. with Russto over ^ 
question of identifying the nstoTe of aU u nde^ 
ground explosions. The Western Powere 
that no foolproof method has yet^been devised, 
and they cannot therefore accept » 
underground ex^osions without a Umdtod number 
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of on the spot inspections. But this is Just what 
Bussia is opposed to. on the srounds that this 
would amount to espionage. 


The Spread of Ntiotoar Weapons.— -Ever since 
1000 there had been talks on how to preTent the 
proliferation of the bomb and the round of talks, 
which ended in August 1006. finished without any 
substantial new progress. The stumbling block 
was Bussla's suspicions that despite declarations 
by America the arrangements to be made for the 
future of NATO would give Germany a finger on 
the nuclear trigger. In the autumn of 1066, 
however, the outlook was slightly less bleak. 
Changes within NATO itself diminished fears that 
Germany would secure a physical share in nuclear 
power. These changes were the virtual abandon- 
ment of the two plans which had been discussed 
for so long— MLF and ANV— plans for consul- 
tation through ministerial groups. (MLF was 
the proposal for a mixed manned force of surface 
vessels and the ANF the proposal for an Atlantic 
nuclear force.) Furthermore, it was argued. 
Germany would not wish to be thought of as a 
major obstacle to a non-proliferation treaty. But 
in the non-proliferation talks time was running out. 
It was only on the test-ban talks that time was on 
the right side, since with time more effective 
monitoring devices are being Introduced. 


The Nudear Disarmament Talks: Geneva, 1067. 
— ^Ihlks were resumed about the spread of nuclear 
weapons at the 18-power Conference at Geneva in 
February. 1067. where it was expected that a 
Soviet-American draft treaty would become avail- 
able for debate. The salient factors seemed to be : 
(1) Two countries — ^France and China — ^would not 
be Interested in such a treaty : (2) By forgoing the 
right to develop nuclear weapons countries must 
be reassured against nuclear threats, whether 
neutrals like Israel and India, or allies like Ger- 
many and Japan: (8) More was being asked of 
non-nuclear powers than of nuclear powers. Tlie 
nuclear powers must, therefore, themselves fulfil 
obligationB like banning underground tests, and 
cutting off the production of missile material. 
The negotiations between the T7.8.B.B. andU.BJL. 
about the anti-ballistic missiles (noted above) will 
he cannfiilly watched: (4) The objection (urged 
especially by Germany) that the Treaty would 
give a right of inspection of non-nuclear powers 
alone and that this would give a substantial 
advantage in the development of dvil reactors 
for power or export to the military nuclear powers. 
Germany feared that an industrial Inspection idle 
could be used to forbid dvil nuclear programmes 
under the pretext that these increased Germany’s 
progress towards nuclear arms. Voices In Ger- 
many went further: that nudear weapons re- 
aearch is essential for dvU progress. In reply it 
was urged that EUBATOM and the IAEA (Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency) provide adequate 
sources of research and technological Information. 
It is doubtful if Germany’s resistance was based 
as much on technologlctd considerations as on 
more complex political ones. 


The Draft Treaty lor Non-Piollleratlon 1967 
Anaftsed.— A draft was tabled by the X7.S. and 
T7.S.8.B. before the 18-power Disarmament Com- 
mittee at Geneva in August 1967. Apart from the 
preaml^ the Treaty was drafted to comprise eight 
Articles. Art. Ill was missing as the two super 
powers could not agree on a text on the contro- 
versial inspection Issue. Leaving aside Art8.yi 
and VIII. which deal with technicalities like ratifl- 
caiion. the substaxice of the remaining five 
Articles was: 

Art. I would forbid prdlferaUon by nudear 
weapons slsnatories to non-nuclear weapon 
powers. 

II would forbid non-nuclear weapons 
dgnatortes firom proliferating, either by leoep- 
tkm or manufa^ute. 

IV is concerned with safeguarding and 
.enoonraidng the peaceful application of 
nuclear energy. 

V previdss for amendment, and for a 
review conference after five years. 


VII declares the treaty to be of unlimited 
duration and deals with the right of a signa- 
tory to withdraw. 

The Draft Treaty Completed in 1968.— -The 
United States and the Soviet Union were able to 
submit identical draft texts in January 1068. with 
a text of Art. Ill (omitted from the earlier draft) 
on the controversial inspection issue. On this 
issue the Soviet Union made important conces- 
sions. Bussia had insisted that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna diould be 
responsible for Inspection. But West Germany, 
backed by Italy, Insisted that Euratom— the 
Common Market’s peaceful nuclear energy align- 
ment — should he given the Job of checking up. 
The agreed compromise in the draft gives Euratom 
18 months from the signing of the treaty to work 
out inspection and control annogements with 
IAEA. 


Final Concessions on the Nucttear Treaty.— By 
March 1968 a single text, sponsored by both 
Bussia and the U.S.A. emerged, containing a 
niunber of additions to meet at least some of the 
demands that had been put forward by the non- 
nuclear Powers. This single text was sent to 
the UN General Assembly. One of the question 
marks among the signatures that mattered was 
India — ^the American-Soviet Joint offer of 
guarantees did not appear to provide the cast-iron 
protection that India might like against China. 


Nuclear Inspection. — A major provision Inten- 
ded to be incorporated in the draft treaty (Art. 
Ill) to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons was 
that all non-nuclear nations should agree to inter- 
national Inspection and safeguards over all their 
production of nuclear power for peaceM purposes. 
But the draft did not intend to require existing 
nuclear powers to permit similar international 
inspection. The U.S. eventually removed this 
discrimination, which had provoked such strong 
criticism, by agreeing to accept equal restrictions 
upon herself. A single reactor can. while genera- 
ting electricity, produce enough plutonium to 
make dozens of bombs every year. Scores of 
these reactors are being built all over the world: 
and secret diversions of even a small part of the 
plutonium they create would soon give every 
nation power to destroy civilisation and possibly 
life on this planet. The Soviet Union had always 
resisted, as we have explained, any form of inter- 
national inspection of its nuclear plants. 


UN Warning on Nuclear Power.— There are now 
enough nuclear warheads in existence to “ elimi- 
nate all mankind.” This was the view of twelve 
International experts expressed in a report to the 
United Nations in October 1967. Security would 
not be ensured by the acquisition of further 
development of nuclear weapons. In fact greater 
tension and greater instability in the world was the 
highest probable consequence of a further increase 
in the number of nuclear weapon States or of 
existing nuclear arsenals. There is no active 
defence system In sight, they said, which would 
prevent all nuclear weapons from reaching their 
selected targets. (Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States were preparing antl-ballistic missile 
systems.) The cost of producing weapons Is so 
great that only six states, besides the existing five 
nuclear powers, could consider building ** a modest 
nudear armament ” without reallocating a major 
part of their resources Itom oonstructlve activi- 
ties. These were West Germany. India. Canada. 
Italy. Poland, and Sweden. And only these could 
find the resources to expend the £200 million 
needed to develop ** a small, high quality ” force 
of nuclear weapons. (Israel and Japan are coun- 
tries whidi might be regarded as having advanced 
nudear teclmdogies: and other powers which 
might obtain a nudear capacity with external 
assistanoe indude Pakistan and the United Arab 
Bepnbllo.) 

Amerlea Deddes to Build an Antl-halllstto 
WnUe (ABM) System.— In September 1967 the 
U.S. Secretary of Defence announced that America 
was to spend 5,000 million ddlan oa devdcming 
a limited or** thin” ABM system, Pressureoame 
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from three sources: (1) the military, who urged 
invulnerability for U.S. offensive missile bases, 
(2) the '• military-industrial complex,’* who have a 
vested interest in the defence programme, and (3) 
political pressure for protection of American cities 
and the threat that the missile gap might be an 
election issue. To the argument that you would 
not need an ABM system if you equipped your 
missiles with more penetration to defeat Kussla’s 
ABM system, the reply was made that Kussla 
would develop more penetration aids too. 


Bamhl is the abbreviated name for the new 
ABM defence concept and is short for ballistic- 
missile-boost-intercept. It is based on a network 
of artiRcial satellites which would track offensive 
missiles during their launching phase and inter- 
cept and destroy them before the warheads and 
their decoys (if any) have separated. The U.S. 
had abandoned work on Bambi. because of high 
cost and relative unreliability. But, in 1967, 
technological progress in reliability caused them to 
reconsider the Bambi system. If the Bussians 
thought on similar lines the two countries would 
be back at a familiar stage of confrontation, both 
having spent huge sums of money to reach a more 
expensive level of deadlock and neither power 
having gained in real security. The reader may 
wonder how an operative Bambi system can be 
deployed when the two countries are prohibited 
under the terms of the space treaty from placing 
weapons of mass destruction in space. The 
answer must be that they could conduct experi- 
ments without actually placing nuclear warheads 
in their orbiting satellites. 


Nike -X. — ^Thls is the name of the system on 
which America’s ABM will be based. There are 
two elements in Kike -X : (1) the long-range inter- 
ceptor (Spartan), and (2) the short-range last 
reacting anti-missile (Sprint). Spartan is guided 
by computer and Sprint uses short-range radar. 
Spartan intercepts above the earth’s atmosphere 
and Sprint when missiles re-enter the atmosphere, 
at ranges up to 30 miles. Sprint (but not Spar- 
tan) necessitates shelter protection below. 


Cost ol ABM.— The estimated cost of a heavy 
ABM system directed against Kussla is upwards of 
50.000 million dollars (or nearly twice the total 
national income of India). There were political 
repercussions of a serious kind; 

(1) the risk that this new phase of the arms race 
might destroy the existing Soviet-Amerlcan agree 
ment on a partial test ban treaty: 

(2) that it might endanger the Sovlet-American 
agreement on the demilitarisation of outer space if 
it were found that ABM could not be fully tested 
without a nuclear explosion in space: 

(8) it would give non-nuclear powers further 
excuse for not signing a non-proliferation treaty 
and 

(4) American’s decision to enter the ballistic 
missile defence system was announced just before 
a meeting of NATO’s Nuclear Planning Group and, 
as explained above, the Group was set up t( 
provide a forum to discuss this very kind of thing 
this unfortunate timing brought an outspoken 
public disagreement from the British Foreign 
Secretary. 


Bmope and Delence Against Missiles.— If thi 
two giants go in for defence against missiles what 
can poor Europe do? All the factors seem to work 
against them. Some feared that on American 
defence system would increase the possibility of 
a nuclear engagement in undefended Europe. / 
missile defence system would be ruinous flnanctalli 
in Europe where, in most countries, the trend is 
towards reducing defence budgets. It would be 
militarily Impracticable because separate systems 
would be needed for medium and intermediate- 
range missiles, for missileB from submarines, from 
aircraft, and fhim tacUoal nuclear weapons coming 
from ranges up to several hundred miles away. 
The time to destroy weapons from Bussia would be 
leas than that available to the UB. Politically, 
finally, there la no reason to believe that commos 
contr^ amngements would be feasible. But all 


^he same the U.S. did open discussions with NATO 
'or ABM defences in Europe. 

Outer Space lor Peacelul Developments.— An 
International treaty to preserve outer space for 
Deaceful purposes was completed in December 
‘.966. It was described by President Johnson as 
* the most important arms control development 
since the limited test-ban treaty of 1963.” Mr. 
Tohnson first proposed such a treaty in May 1966 
lince when there had been extensive talks between 
he I7.S. and Bussia, the only two powers which 
.re seriously Involved in space research. The 
Lrafting of the treaty was prepared by the United 
Nations. It provides for rights of exploration in 
space for all countries; no claims of sovereignty 
»ver celebtial bodies: no orbiting of weapons of 
oass destruction (already provided for in an 
sarlier UN resolution): the preservation of space 
md all celestial bodies for peaceful purposes: and 
Dther procedures for peaceful co-ox>eration among 
latlons in space and in the exploration of space. 

The Idea ol a Space Bomb.— That Bussia was 
developing a new nuclear weapon was the belief of 
Mr. McNamara in Nov. 1967 when he was still 
he U.S. Secretary of Defence. He the 

possible weapon a fractional orbit bomb or. since 
iverything must have a convenient label, the 
^OBS (free orbital bombardment system). The 
fractional orbital bomb Is different from the 
Drbital bomb, which had a high orbit, for It would 
follow a short orbital path within the atmosphere 
at a height of 100 miles or less. When It ap- 
proached the target it would be thrust out of orbit 
and directed downwards. The warning time would 
be less than half that of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Asked how heavy a warhead the FOBS 
would carry, Mr McNamara said It could vary from 
one to three megatons (about the size of a Polaris 
missile). 

Mr. McNamara thought such a weapon would 
involve insurmountable difficulties In the final part 
of its flight and need not be feared. Why then did 
Mr. McNamara publish his view of Kussian inten- 
tions at that particular moment? Mr. McNamara 
surprised people by saying that the Soviet FOBS 
project would not violate the international agree- 
ment banning the putting of nuclear weapons In 
orbit round the earth, because the new weapons 
would presumably only make a partial orbit of the 
earth. But they would be capable of making 
several orbits of the earth before being directed 
on to target. It was believed by others that the 
Uussians, by such a development, would violate at 
least the spirit, if not the substance, of the agree- 
ment. 

American Nuclear Superiority.— In spite of the 
misgivings in the U.S. suggested above, an expert 
(Mr. Louis Heren) writing in 2’As Times (7 Novem- 
ber 1967), after the announcement of the possible 
Bussian orbital bombardment system, recalled 
that at that time the Americans had ” a crushing 
preponderance in nuclear destructive power of 
three or four to one.” ” I would suggest that this 
assumption of the sanctity of American nuclear 
superiority puts the Kusslans in a dilemma . . . 
they have good reason for trying to keep up with 
the American Joneses. It would be very nice if 
they were more forbearing, but they are human 
and Mr. McNamara is in no position to lecture 
them.” Mr. McNamara’s evidence of superiority 
was given to CongTeBs early in 1967. He made 
some dramatic dalms. 

” Even if the Soviets in 1972 were to assign 
their entire available missile force to attacks 
on our strateglo forces . . . more than one 
half of the total foroes programmed in 1966 
for 1972 would still survive and remain 
effective. . . . Our strategic missiles alone 
could destroy the Soviet Union . . . even 
after absorblxig a wdl co-ordinated snrprise 
first atta^. Indeed the detonation of even 
one-fifth of the total surviving weapons over 
Soviet cities would pi about 80 per cent of 
tbe total population (78 million people) and 
destroy about one-half of the Industrial 
capacity.” 

The plain man may well wonder whether the 
arms race is not already out of control. 
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Nnolear Detanoe Aflafn Cknmnittee.— This 
nudear defmoe group was aet up by fourtoen 
membera— excluding France— of the Atlantic 
Alliance. The new group includee West Qennany 
as a permanent member and makes Joint nudear 
planning a permanent feature of the Alliance. 
The NDAC Is open to aU 14 members but lodand 
and Luxembourg (which haye no troops in NATO) 
and Norway (which does not permit nudear 
y^pons on her soil) were not represented when 
NpAC was first formed in December 1966. 
Tte eonunlttee of the renudning 11 was appointed 
with 4 permanent members— Britain, the D.S.. 
West Germany, and Italy— and 8 seats rotating 
tmong the other seven, the first three being 
Turkey. Canada, and the Netherlands. The 
creation of the new group completes the work of 
the McNamara Committee set up to advise on 
nuclear plaiming arrangements. The U.S. took 
the view that the Soviet Union should in no way 
regard the new formula as involving a spread 
nudear weapons, since. &om the Bussian point of 
view, the risk that the West could start a nuclear 
war would be no greater than previoudy. The 
same fingers would be on the same triggers and it 
was dear that there must be an abandonment of 
any attempt to create a mixed-maimed nuclear 
force under whatever name. There would be 
Joint consultation and a measure of Joint control 
but tlie weapons themselves would not be in 
German hands. But whether the Russians would 
regard themsdves as reassured and. If so. to an 
extent to encourage steps towards a non-dis- 
semination pact, remained to be seen. The 
NATO Defence Ministers had yet to work out 
bow thdr new committee would secure swift 
consultation in a crisis — a very complex problem. 


Doctors Against War. — ^Under the conditions of 
political stress in the two years which preceded 
the Second World War. many doctors felt that 
they might have a special function in helping to 
stave off the emergency, or failing this, to mitigate 
its traumatic consequences in the population. 
Stimulated by the correspondence between Freud 
and Einstein on the hopes of peace, psychiatrists 
met and discussed problems of normal and 
abnormal group behaviour. In 1957 several 
groups were established to impress the public — 
and especially politicians — ^that scientists and 
medical doctors might have views on the problem 
of war prevention by virtue of their technical 
knowledge. This aspect was underlined by force- 
ful spokesmen such as Russell. Haddow. and 
Rotblat. One of these groups was the Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War. The 
function of this group is to explore the causes and 
pathology of the war disease, so that logical and 
practical ways of prevention can be developed. 


The Medical Assodatlon lor Prevention ol War 
issues its proceedings twice annually and holds a 
summer conference and other meetings. Its 
president is Sir Alexander Haddow. Its chairman 
Professor L. B. Penrose, and the Hon. Secretary is 
Dr. Martin Bax. 62 Hornsey Lane. N.6. The 
following passages are based upon publications by 
the Association. Before we pass to these we may 
recall that the study of conflict and aggression led 
to the fiunous series of Pugwash conferences on 
science and world afibirs. Again the Institute of 
Biology held a symposium on the Natural History 
of Agaression in Ixmdon in 1968 when an attempt 
was made to r^te the contributions of a variety 
of disciplines to the problem of international 
aggresBlan. A fairly clear picture emerged. 
Intra-species aggression is common in the animal 
world but under natural conditions this aggresrion 
is nearly always modified by devices such as 
rttualisation. apx»eaBement gestuies, and other 
acbionB which tend to avoid actual killing. How- 
ever. caged animals or those confined by other 
pressures such sa over-crowding, have been seen to 
destroy themselves utterly. Been against the 
badcground of the animal kingdom overt fighting 
among men. wfaldh haa led to about 60 million 
deaths sinoe 1820 and which may seem ** normal ** 
to jgme peopte^appeara pa^ogio^ Two 
Qoesu^ arise: ISiae man caged binwelf in an 
artlfictel enviroiiDattit analogous to that of captive 
animals? WIBne ase hto intelligence and nniane 
power of viMop to pnvent the world firam be- 


coming so overcrowded that only unhappiness, 
cruelty, and death can be the result? 

Security Re-examined.— It became evident, 
about fifteen years ago, that no group on earth is 
defendable. No general or parliament can any 
longer assure his people or its country of safety 
from attack, no matter how heavily armed. 
Perhaps some retaliation can be promised, but not 
defence, for we are too proficient in killing. Dr. 
Brock Chisholm of Canada who was Director 
GenerM of the World Health Organisation pleads 
that security as a problem has changed its 
character; we have relied upon the belief that the 
survival of our family or nation depends on their 
ability to defend themselves against attack and to 
attack other groups successftdly. But. as he 
argues, no group is any longer defendable. He 
continues: ** Many people still beUeve that, even 
though we are now able to kill everyone on earth, 
including ourselves, at least three, four or five 
times over, if we could first arrange to be able to 
kill everyone, including ourselves, say a dozen or 
twenty times over, in some way tre should be 
more secure and not so frightened.’* Not sur- 
prisingly he calls this insanity. Altoough supra- 
national controls offer the only hope of human 
survival we still regard acceptance of such controls 
as disloyal. Our failure to react to pew drcum- 
stances leads to the view that man i^y well be 
now in much the same kind of situation the 
dinosaur was in shortly before it died out. The 
dinosaur did not have sufficient thinking ability to 
be able to arrange for its own survival. Man does 
have the capacity to think and react adequately 
if. but only if. he can free himself sufficiently from 
the controls of bis traditions, all founded on old. 
not present, situations and experience. We have 
no important tradition of concern for the welfare 
of people outside our own areas of identification. 
From now on we shall survive as members of the 
human race or not at all. 


Chemical and Biological Weapons. — ^The Medical 
Association for Prevention of War has reprinted 
evidence of the increasing development and stock- 
piling of chmnical and biological weapons. The 
chemical weapons which they are primarily con- 
cerned with, all toxic or noxious to man. fall Into 
six arbitrary categories. The first three groups 
are incapacitating but usually non-lethal; the 
remaining three categories are lethal. The first 
three groups are irritating agents, vesicant agents 
(mustard gas and lewisite) and psychochemicals. 
Psycbochemlcals, also known as hallucinogens, 
lead to mental derangements. The substance 
most frequently discussed is LBD-25. The second 
set of groups Include nerve gases. Dr. Victor W. 
Bidel and Dr. Robert M. Mdwyn, writing in the 
New England Journal of Medicine (Jon. 1966). 
think that, of the chemical weapons, nerve gases 
are the newest, the most effective, and the most 
likely to be used. Being odourless and colourless 
they give no warning; they act rapidly and 
effectively in low concentrations. A few in- 
halations can kill in one or two minutes. At 
conoentrationB attainable under field conditions, 
even a single inhalation can kill. 

Biological Warfare.— Theoretically a multitude 
of bacteria, viruseB. fungi and toxins could be 
used. Biological agents are invisible, odourless, 
and tasteless, and since they usually produce no 
immediate physiological damage, early recognition 
is unlikely. They could overwhelm without 
damage to material things and dvilian population 
could be the prime target. The effects, however, 
cannot be completely predicted. Epidemic 
disease or mortality might be oaused on a scale 
not visualised by the attacker. BiologlcM agents 
may make the human being not only a victim but 
also a propagator of the disease. Rdatively in- 
expensive. they can eaally be manufsetuied by 
oountriee with limited industrial potentiaL No 
genenl agreement to outlaw germ or gas warfare 
existe today. The Fifth Pugwadi Oooferenoe in 
1969 reoammended that a general internatiaiial 
agreement dicNild be negotiated to prohibit the use 
M obemloal-blologlcal weapons. But there has 
besa little ftirther debate on this •aUect. par- 
tieiilsily among docton; yet no nation could 
develop this kind of warfare without docton. 
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II. A CITIZEN’S GUIDE 


This part explains the working of Central and Local OoTemment and gives a summary of some recent 
changes in the machinery of government, parliamentary reform, and new regioiu^ planning organi- 
sations. It deals with the Commonwealth, the United Nations, and Western International Organi- 
sations. Among the contemporary topics discussed are changes In Africa, and the constitutional and 
political implications of the Common Market (the economic aspects being dealt with in Section G, 
Part lll>. At the end is a list of Ministers in Mr. Wilson’s Second Labour Cabinet as reconstructed in 
April 1968; and a list of voluntary societies of particular interest to the citizen. 


CENTRAL OOVEBNME3IT. 

We devote most of our available space to recent 
changes in ^e structure of Oovenunent. but we 
recapitulate first a few basic facts. The skeleton 
of our democratib system, the way Oovenunent 
works (Parliflunent. the Civil Service. Local 
Government the Judiciary) can be fairly simply 
described. Our constitution is not a written one 
so that we cannot refer to chapter and verse of an 
actual text It is the actual working of the con- 
stitution that matters and this changes over the 
years in subtle, complex and often disguised ways. 
Thus the reader will find that books on this subject 
fall into two main groups. In the first are those 
which give the current outline or anatomy of 
Government. In the other group are a con- 
siderable munber of books (all the way from 
Bagehot and Dicey) on how the constitution has 
evolved, what it needs to do, the dangers and 
efficacy of changes and so on. We thus have a 
whole range of treatises by Jurists, historians, 
political scientists, and politicians analysing con- 
cepts. history, actual working of parts of the con- 
stitution. and comparisons with (3ovemment in 
other countries. 

We are unique in having an unwritten constitu- 
tion. Democracy is preserved by the ordinary 
law. by the political organisation of the people, 
by custom, and by rights which depend upon the 
capacity df the people to preserve them. The 
supreme law-making body is Parliament (a word 
wUch oriirfnally meant a talk). Parliament has 
grown from the origftoal principle that in important 
matters such as making the laws the monarch 
ought not to act without counsel and consent, and 
it now consists of two Houses, the House of Lords, 
composed of lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
House of Ganunons representing the commoners. 
The principal share of parliamentary business is 
conducted in the Commons. Its business is divi- 
ded into three branches: legldatlve, financial, and 
critical. The life of a Parliament is limited to five 
years, although, on the advice of the Prime Mini’ 


seventeenth century as Parliament gained the 
right to be the law-making body. 

The Executiva.->The work of applying the law 
and securing obedience is called the excutlve 
work of the Government. The Executive com- 
prises five bodies; the Queen, the Privy Council, 
the Cabinet, the Government Departments or 
l^partmeuts of State and the Civil Service. 

The Cabinet was originally a committee of the 
Privy (Council. It consists of the principal 
Ministers of the CTrown, and is responsible for 
the policy of the (government on all 
matters affectl^ the country, whether on foreign 
or home affairs. It has also complete control of 
the Government l^partments. It is thus the 
central link in the whole machine of government. 
The Cabinet is responsible for the individual 
actions of its memters. This foUows from the 
requirement that a Minister’s policy must be in 
agreement with Cabinet policy. Thus the Govern- 
ment have a common policy and act as one man. 
This is the meaning of the phrase ** Ministerial 
responsibility.** 

The Prime Minister.— The Office of Prime 
Minister, like the existence of the Cabinet, was ^t 
formally mentioned in law until recent times. He 
is the link between Cabinet and Queen. It is he 
who decides when to advise the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament. He is leader of the Government 
party in the House of Commons and gives a lead 
on policy. A recent writer has pointed out how 
the (Constitution has, aftmr long evolution, divide 
the functions of leadership and vested them in 
two personages — a Prime Minister who is tem- 
porary a-nd removable by the will of the electorate, 
and the Queen, who, by contrast, embodies the 
principle of continuity. 

Legiriatlon.->The law of this country consists of 


Star, the (iu^rmaydliB^^ Parliament and issue ^ 

a procla^Upn c allin g for elecUon of a n w SSSrihe the law as that based on custom 


ment. Parliament is adjourned from day to day 
while In session. At the end of the session it is 
prorogue(L At the expiry of its life it is dissolved. 

The Queen.— The Central Government is vested 
in the High Court of Parliament or The Queen in 
Parliament, consisting of the Queen and the two 
Houses. The Queen’s tenure of the Crown bolds 
for life (unless she abdicates), it is hereditary, and 
It IR held by statutory right. The Queen is a con- 
stitutional monarch; she takes an oath at her 
Coronation to rule according to the laws and cus- 
toms of the people. The Queen is the head of the 
Forces, which are governed by ^ Queen's Reguto- 
tlons.*' She is also head of the Executive, that is. 
all the work of the State is enacted in the name and 


describe the common law as that based on custom 
and usage as declared and expounded by Judges. 
Statute law is the law made by Parliament, 
enshrined in Acta of Parliament or statutes of 
the realm. Parliament is tto co^r^ with 
the of statute law. The subdivirions of 

•Rn giiah law are ^ven on D3. 

How Laws are Made.— Any m^ber of the 
House of Commons may present a Bm after gl^g 
formal notice, but the prinoi]|^ Bills are thcM 
introduced by the Government based imon its 
programme outlinM in the Qu^*8 Bpee^ 

The BiU has to pass three BeadJngs before It 
can become law. The First Bea^ is a fom- 
ality. The House gets down to discussion at me 
Becond Beading when general 


under the authority of ttie Crown. fromSe^ iSs^uSiSS. If the princta 

necessary before a Bill becomes an Act of Par^ Beading, 

ment. Member oountileB of tbe ^mmonw^th referred for detailed examination either 


owe allegiance to the Queen and she is represented 

by a resident Govemor-GeuenO. 


Bitting in committee. AU flnan^ Bi^. 

as the Finance Bill, go to a committee of the i^dle 

House of CommoDs. After the ^m^ttee ebwe 
comes the report stage when tlm House omudden 
the Bill as repoirted to it ^ the commit^ wd 


The Parties.— The right of a minority to oppose 
is an fSMywHiti of democracy, and this idea means 
tlmtpoUtloal parties are allowed to function. ^ 
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oourse. When Bills haTe passed throush their 
Tarious parliamentary stages they are sent to the 
Soverelm for Boyal Assent. 

The Lords cannot lequlre the Commons to 
agree to amendments; nor can they delay a Bill 
indefinitely. They have no power in respect of 
Money Bills: and since the passing of the Parlia- 
ment Act 1940 any other Public Bill which has 
been passed by the Commons in two successive 
sesstons may be presented for Boyal Assent with- 
out the consent of the Lords provided that a year 
has elapsed between the date of the Second 
Beading of the Bill in the Commons and the date 
on which it is finally passed in that House. 

Bills may originate in either House, unless they 
deal with finance or representation when they are 
always introduced in the Commons. The pro- 
cedure is basically the same. Se^ also C!80<£). 


Mdney Functions of the Commons. — ^Tbe second 
fbnotion of the Commons (and one of its earliest 
in history) is to provide the State with money. 
The Government cannot raise money by taxation 
(or in any other way) or spend money without the 
authority of Parliament: and this power of autho- 
rity belongs exclusively to the Commons. The 
House can vote money only on the demand and on 
the responsibility of a minister of the Crown. 


Critical Funottons of the Commons. — ^Parliament 
itself does not govern. The Queen's ministers are 
responsible for government and parliamentary 
government means that Parliament ensures that 
those ministers represent and have the confidence 
of the party which possesses a majority in the 
House: and ftirther. that it controls the action 
of ministers by questions and crtticisms. Any 
member may propose a motion of condemnation 
of any member or department of the Government, 
and such a motion would become a vote of want 
of ccmfidence if it were made by the Leader of the 
OppoaitioiL 


The House of Lords is the oldest second chamber 
in the world and the most hereditary in its 
character. The House of Lords has two sets of 
functions, legislative and Judicial. It is a party to 
legislation within the limits imposed by the Parlia- 
ment Acts of 1911 and 1949. Theae limits are 
based on the fundamental principle that the func- 
tion of the Lords, which is a non-representative 
assembly, is not to thwart the will of the people, 
but to ensure that that will is precisely and reason- 
ably Interpreted. The Conservative Party retains 
an overwhelming majority in the Lords and their 
powers of delay can limit the effective term of the 
life of a Labour Government. The right to run a 
ftiH term of office ought not to be the privilege of 
the party which commands a majority in the 


again in 1968 and is dealt with on C81. The judi- 
cial flmotlons of the House of Lords sprang from 
the fact that it is the highest Court of Appeal for 
the United Kingdom. 


The Lite Peerage Acts, 1968 and 1968.>-The 
1958 Act was the first attempt to fbllll the promise 
of reform contained in the preamble of the Parlia- 
ment Act, 1911. The Act provided for the crea- 
tion of life peers and the introduction of women 
into the Lords. The first fist of life peers In July 
1958 included four baronesses-— the first women 
members of the House of Lords. 


The Sumndtr of Peerage: the Wedgwood Benn 
Case.— In 1962 proposals for the renunciation of 
peerage were made by a Parliamentary Joint 
Committee on House of Lords reform. This 
Committee was set upafter a series of events in- 
volving Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn. M.P.. who 
deoUned to accept his seat in the House of Lords 
upon the death of his father, Viscount Storagate, 
whose peerage he inherited but did not want. The 
Peerage Act, 1968. togalised renunciation, the time 
UndFfor xeminotation of sitting peers ex^ring In 
Jolrmi. Thereafter the House of Lords became 
a volmitary txMly entirely made up of those who 
want to be there. 


CHANGES IN THE MACHINERY 
OF GOVERNMENT. 

The administrative changes introduced by the 
Wilson Government and the Parliamentary re- 
forms contemplated are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


1. The Cabinet. 

The Strengthening of the Cabinet. — One of the 
major changes made by the Labour Government 
was the stieiigthening of the position of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet by giving the Cabinet 
a much stronger Secretariat. The primary object 
of this is to ensure that the Premier and Cabinet 
are briefed at every significant stage of a political 
objective. A number of other benefits flow feom 
this earlier briefing of the Cabinet. It is easier by 
this means to ensure that there is co-ordination 
between departments, which does not always 
operate between strong departi^tal chiefs. 
Further, such strengthening of the Cabinet secre- 
tariat ensures that someone is lookixig all the time 
at government as a whole and that the Prime 
Minister Is as well briefed, as he shoifid be. as any 
of his colleagues, when a subject comes up for 
final decision for which the whole Cabinet is 
responsible. 

In addition to the cliange in 1067 whereby Mr. 
Wilson temporarily took oi^er direct responsibility 
for DBA. as descrllied l»elow. Mr. Wilson extended 
the power of the Cabinet in another way; by 
ensuring that most of the chairmen of inter- 
departmental committees of senior officials came 
from the Cabinet and not. as hitherto, from, for 
example, the Treasury or Foreign Office. Another 
step was to send in outside experts to assess 
efficiency In departments like the Post Office. 
British Bail. gas. and electrical industries. 

In reconstructing bis Government in April 1968 
Mr. Wilson said that a new committee of the 
Cabinet would be formed, called the parliamentary 
committee, to co-ordinate work in Parliament and 
consider the broader political aspects of the 
Government’s business. This non-departinental 
Cabinet, or inner Cabinet, would meet more often 
and regularly than the full Cabinet. It was ex- 
pected to consist of the following members of the 
Cabinet: Mr. Wilson, Mr. Michael Stewart (For- 
eign Secretary), Mr. Boy Jenkins (Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer). Lord Gardiner (Lord Chancellor). 
Mr. Bichard Crossman (Lord President, in charge 
of Health and Socitd Security), Mrs. Barbara 
Castle (Employment and Productivity), Mr. 
Dents Healey (^fence) and Mr. Frederick Peart 
(Leader of the House of Commons). 


The Need to Look Ahead. — ^Few of the members 
of the Cabinet can have time to give adequate 
attention to the whole of the (Government’s busi- 
ness. apart from the Prime Minister himselt and 
the Lord President and perhaps a couple of others. 
The whole scope and complexity of the problems of 
Government have become Increasingly greater. 
That is a change which needs a novel solution. 
But great as that change is there is a further new 
factor, the need to look ahead: the pattern of our 
life and institutions and of the world is changing so 
fast that we need ministers sufficiently free to 
visualise what things will lie like one decade or two 
decades ahead and the character of the problems 
for which we need to prepare now. An imimrtant 
step in this direction was taken with the appoint- 
ment in April 1968 of Mr. Kichard Crossman as 
co-ordinator of home policy. In his new rdle he 
will hrip to prepare the ground for the social 
advance expected after the “ two years* slog *’ — 
promised by the tough 1068 Budget and Incomes 
and Prices Bill— has brought success to the 
Government’s economic policy. A list of Cabinet 
Ministers will be found on C66. 


2. The Government Departments. 

Cbanges in the Structure ot Government.— Some 
of the changes in the departments of the civil 
service made by the Labour Government on taking 
office in 1964 mul been fUlly anticipated, but some 
were a soipiise. A change fully expected was the 
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appointment of a Minister for Economic Affairs, 
whose new office was designed. It was claimed, ** to 
put new heart and drive into the economy." The 
new Ministry was responsible for framing and 
supervising the plan for economic development: 
for the general co*ordination of action to imple- 
ment that plan: and for all the economic policy 
related to industrial expansion, allocation of phy- 
sical resources and regional Implications of the 
expansion programme. Another new ministry 
of great importance was that of Technology des- 
cribed below. 


Division of Responsibility between the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs and the Treasury. — 
While the former is concerned with physical re- 
sources, the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
Treasury is concerned with flnanclal questions. 
The Treasury retains the traditional fbnctions of 
estimates, expenditure, accounting for Govern- 
ment expenditure* budgetary policy, taxation 
policy, and all' aspects, including international 
ones, of monetary policy. The two Ministries 
work closely together: programmes for capital 
expenditure must be related to the industrial 
development plan. The relation of monetary 
policy to the rate of expansion links the two De- 
partments. In the previous Conservative Govern- 
ment the Chancellor of the Exchequer presided 
over the National Economic Development Council : 
in the Ijabour Government the chair was taken by 
the Minister of Economic Affairs. 


The Prime Minister and DEA. — In August 1067 
Mr. Wilson temporarily took over direct responsi- 
bility for the DEA, appointing Mr. Peter Shore to 
run the day-to-day affairs. (Mr. Shore was given 
a place in the Cabinet.) This step was a revolu- 
tionary one with only one true precedent — 
Churchill‘8 takeover of the Ministry of Defence 
during the Second World War. Mr. Wilson's step 
was an extension of the powers of the Cabinet in 
a held that mattered more than any other, the 
harnessing of the country's resources. It was 
claimed that this new Downing Street-'DEA union 
would cure interdepartmental delays — the subject 
which mattered most was the interdepartmental 
one of co-ordinating industrial, economic, and 
fiscal policies. This special responsibility was 
given up by the Prime Minister in April 1908 but 
he retains the responsibility be has had from the 
l)eginuing for co-ordination, not only of Industrial 
matters but of economic matters generally. 


The Economic Network is illustrated below: 


The Direction of Incomes Policy and Produc- 
tivity.-— A further change in the scope of the DEA 
was made in April 1908, when direct responsibility 
for the incomes policy and its implementation was 
transferred to a Secretary of State for Employment 
and Productivity, at the head of a newly construc- 
ted Ministry of Labour. The DEA was thus 
shorn of its day-to-day executive function in 
administering the incomes policy and left to 
concentrate on long-term economic planning— its 
original objective. 

Blinistry of Tebhnolcgy.— By the absorption of 
the Ministry of Aviation in 1966, the MJmstry of 
Technology (Mintech) has become the biggest 
State-directed complex of scientific and industrial 
power in Europe. It was already responsible for 
the Atomic Energy Authority: grants to the 
National Hesearch Development Corporation and 
fifty industrial research associations: and ten civil 
research establishments. The acquisition of 
Aviation brought in (1) the purchase of aircraft 
and electronics: (2) research and development 
contracts with industry; and (8) seven research 
and development estabUshments. 

The problems before the Minister (Mr. Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn) are not only technological 
but how to design an effectual partnership between 
academic science, industry, and Government. 
This is a totally new task. It requires the 
same order of boldness and skill as the Govern- 
ment needs in their attempt to link unions, 
industry, and public in the refashioning of the 
economy. 


Defence.— The Secretary for Defence (Mr. Dennis 
Healey) announced in January 1967 the creation 
of a Minister of Defence for Administration and a 
Minister of l^ifence for Equipment. The indi- 
vidual Service Ministers were replaced by Under- 
secretaries respectively for the Boyal Navy, the 
Army, and the K.A.F. He did not foreshadow 
either the abolition of the Chiefs of Staff or of the 
three independent Services. The pattern is: 

Secretary for Defence (with Chief 
Adviser on Defence Policy) 


Min. of Defence, 
Administration 
with 

Chief Adviser (Personnel 
and Logistics) 


Min. of iDefence 
Equipment 
with 

Chief Adviser 
(Projects) 


Under-Sec. Unde'r-Sec. 
Navy Army 


Under-Sec. 
Air Force 


Cabinet The 

Office — Cabinet 


Prime' 

Minister 


^Parliamentary 

Committee 


Economic 

Adviser 


Economic Policy 
Steering Committee 


Dept, of 

Econo^c Affairs 


National 

Economic 

Development 

Council 


Industrial 

Reorganisation 

Corporation 


Treasury 

Special 

Adviser 


Board of Dept, of 

Ttade Employment and 

Productivity 


National 
Board of 
Prices and 
Incomes 


Little 

Neddies 
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Tbe Department of Ednoation and Sdanoe. — To iiire (whereby there are three departmente where 
this Department, have been added Ministere of bhere should be one) waa crltidaed as inadeauate 


State with epeclal responsibility for higher educa- 
tion and science, for schools, and for the arts. 
Within the scope of the D^artment fall the 
** pure science *' research bodies: 

Medical Beseaich Council (MBC) 

Agriculturai Besearch Council (ABO 
Natural Bnyironment Besearch Council (NEBC) 
(for geology, hydrology, and oceanography) 
Bcience Research Council (SBC) (for astronomy 
space, university nuclear research, etc.). 

A fundamental innovation was the creation of a 
Council of Scientific Policy (CSP) to advise the 
Minister on the financial priorities of science 
policy. It replaced the old Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy: and the deletion of ** Advisory ** 
from its title denoted the basic dbange from an 
ineffective to an effective body, a change advo- 
cated by Professor P. M. S. Blackett. 


The Ministry of Land and Natural Resources set 
up in 1964 was responsible for all town and country 
planning ftmctions. for the Nature Conservancy. 
National Parks. Access to the Countryside, the 
Forestry Commission (shared with Secretary for 
Scotland), mineral rights, conservation of water 
and its availability for the community's need, tbe 
geological survey, the establishment of the Land 
Commission and for future policies relating to the 
eommunity's land needs. Minerals under the 
North Sea remained the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Power. In 1966 the Ministry was 
absorbed Into the Ministry of Bousing and Local 
Government and its Minister became a Minister 
of State there. 


Planning Land.*— The Wilson Administration 
gave the planning of land to a number of Depart- 
ments. Decisions on land purchase are made in 
the Department of Economic Affairs or in the 
physical planning division of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government (which has now 
absorbed the Ministry of Land and Natural 
Resources) or both Jointly. 


Merging of Health and Social Security.*— In 190G 
the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
and the National Assistance Board were brought 
together in a Ministry of Social Security. A 
further step in the co-ordination of the social 
services was to be taken in 1968 with the merging 
of the Ministries of Health and Social Security 
under the overlordship of Mr. Richard Grossman. 


National Health Service.— The system whereby 
hospitals, general practitioners, and public health 
services are subject to different authorities was 
the subject of a review ordered by the Ministry of 
Health in 1967. The case for reform waa said to 
be overwhelming. This review wiU not affect the 
balance between public and private medicine. 
The idea of area health boards, which would con- 
trol all tbe activitieB of the medical service within 
their boundaries, waa put forward by the Porritt 
Committee in 1962. But it did not seem possible 
to visualiae completely a possible solution until the 
report expected in 1968 of the Seebohm Committee 
(considering tbe future of local authority com- 
munity services) had been considered; and the 
report of the Royal CommisBion on Local Govern- 
ment. 


The Bnd d the Colonial Era.— The Colonial 
Secretaxyship vanished in January 1967 with the 
transfer of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (who had also been Colonial Secretary) to 
the DEA and the fiill integration of tbe Colonial 
Office work into the Cmnmonwealth Office. Thus 
the position was that tbe Colonial Office died on 
1 August 1966. the Colonial Secretary ceased to 
exist In January 1967 but then were still odontes 
in existence with some seven million people. 


FoHlgn Poto: Need for Co^Kudinatton oL, 
Depanments.— The present administration struc. 


for pursuing a coherent foreign policy, with speedy 
initiaUve. Tbe independence of the Common- 
wealth Office, it was said, critically hampered the 
execution of policy, for example, on Csrprus or 
Rhodesia where every step needs to be cleared 
with the Foreign Office: and the Ministry of 
Overseas Development operated in a vacuum 
without reference to any criterion of foreign policy. 
There should be three Ministers of State for these 
departments, it was suggested, under the over- 
lordship of a Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


Scientlfio ResearSh and Development.— Since 
January 1967 scientific research and development 
has been co-ordinated under the Central Advisory 
Council for Science and Technology, responsible 
‘'iO the Cabinet and working under Sir Solly Zucker- 
man. Its function is to advise the Government 
>n the most effective national strategy for the use 
and development of our scientific and technological 
resources. 


8. Parliamentary Reform. 

The Reform of Parliament.— So far back as 1963 
Mr. Grossman had written : ** More time is wasted 
and more energy and talent trustrated in the 
British Parliament than in any other organisation 
of which 1 have any experience. Under the Attlee 
Government and in the first years of Opposition 
it was difficult to raise the faintest interest either 
in the National Executive at Transport House or 
at Westminster for reforms which were dismissed 
as purely academic. Since tbe 1959 Election the 
mood has changed. . . . Collectively as members 
of Parliament they resent both the rapid decline 
In its prestige and the process by which it is being 
stripp^ of any real r61e in the great decisions of 
State." In the following year Mr. Harold Wilson 
spoke out strongly on the need of House of Com- 
mons reform. Uls proposals Included: 

(a) relaxation of the parliamentary voting 
system to allow more *' free votes " and to 
eliminate tbe rigid doctrine of each vote in- 
volving an issue of confidence; and 

ib) development of all-party committees on 
the lines of the existing Estimates Committee 
and Public Accounts Committee, not only to 
make investigations but to draft more con- 
troversial legislation. 

Tbe whole subject was examined by the Select 
Committee on Procedure in the Session 1964/6. 
The aspect in their reports which attracted most 
attention was bow the extension of the Committee 
system might be used to provide greater informa- 
tion for MJ^.b and improve the efficiency of 
Parliament. In the foDowlng paragraphs we 
describe, first, tbe different kinds of Committees 
of tbe House which exist and then something of 
tbe debate in recent years about the extension of 
the specialist Committee, leading, as we record 
below, to the decision in 1966 to set up one 
specialist Committee on a Government Depart- 
ment's work-Hhe testing of the water by the very 
cautious insertion of one toe. 


CominitteeB ol the House.- Before dealing with 
the new proposals we classify the existing Com- 
mittee system. Committees fall into four groups: 
(1) Standing Cammlttees: (2) Select Committees: 
(8) Joint Committees; and (4) Private Bill Com- 
i^teeB. 

A Standing Committee la a miniature of the 
House itself and the function of these Committees 
is to take over Bills for their Committee stage and 
thus to save time which would be spent on them if 
they were taken on the floor of tbe House. A 
Select Committee is a body of special powers and 
privileges to which the House bus delegated Its 
authority in a special way. for example, tbe finding 
out of facts, tbs examination of wltneeses, the 
sifting of evidence, and tbe drawing up of oon- 
duBfons which are reported to the Hones. Apart 
tram, ad hoe Select Committees there are a number 
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of SeBsional Select Committees which are almost ote on chaimeB in porllamentarjr procedure. But 
penuanent bodies (like the Committee of Public oth sides of the House did aeree to the appoint- 
C^mlttee, aud the lent of two new Select Committees: one to deal 
Committee of PrlTileges). Joint Committees con- ith science and technology, and the other to be 
Bist of members of Lords and Commons. They specialist committee the affairs of a 

^ TCw a Select Committee of the Commons particular department at a time. The first de- 
deliberating ^th a Select Committee of the Lords: partment chosen for study was the Ministry of 
and aro used to save duplication of Committee Vgrlculture. Fisheries, and Food, aims a new 
SST* generaUy on uncontentious ihapter of great significance to public life was 

Bills. Private Bill Committees deal, as the name unobtrusively opened, 
connotes, with the Committee stage of Private 
Bills. 


Committees are, of course, portions of the 
House: but in addition to these true Committees 
there are ** Committees of the whole House." 
Such Committees consider Bills at the Committee 
stage and at them members may speak more than 
once to the same question, a valuable concession 
when discuse^ details of legislation. Com- 
mittees of the whole House also include the Com- 
mittees on Supply and the Committees of Ways 
and Means. T|ie former consider details of money 
to be spent on the Services, including the Civil 
Service; and the latter to discuss ways and means 
of raising the money to be thus spent. 


The Extension of the Committee System.— There 
were widely different opinions as to how the Com- 
mittee system could be extended. But the 
majority view was that: (1) a new Select Com- 
mittee should be set up, as a development of the 
present Estimates Committee, to examine how the 
departments of state carry out their responsibili- 
ties and to consider their Estimates and Beports: 
(2) the new Committee should fbnction through 
Sub-Committees specialising in the various 
spheres of governmental activity. Thus the 
question was whether there should be an extension 
of the Committee system so that M J?.s not in the 
Government might get greater information and 
control over Government Departments: or some 
other Committee system such as prevails in some 
other countries. At that time Mr. Michael Foot 
believed that the idea that a series of specialist 
committees should be established to examine or 
help formulate the general range of administration 
or policy was a delusion. He thought that con- 
centration on this issue would block or postpone 
a whole series of more urgent reforms, the main 
purpose of reform being to restore the authority 
of the House of Commons Chamber itself. Spon- 
taneity and flexibility should be Instituted into its 
proceedings, debates should be held over a much 
wider range and at much shorter notice " than is 
possible under present arthritic processes.” More 
Committees, he thought, were likely to nurture 
the miserable deception that more and more 
issues can profitably be ” taken out of politics.” 
In reply it was urged that more members would be 
able to take an active part in gathering and 
analysing information and discussing policy in a 
more effective way; and that this process would 
enhance rather than diminish the significance of 
debates in the Chamber itself. In a very readable 
and informed book called FarUamerU and Mumbo 
and Jumbo (Allen k Unwin) by Emrys Hughes, 
who has been a member of Parliament for over 
twenty years, the author describes how the case 
for a committee system of government vras put 
by Lloyd Qecnge to the 1981 Committee on Fro- 
ceduhs and he doubts if it has ever been more 
dearly and fordbly put. 

The subject was also well discussed in the Pen- 
guin Bpedied WhaF$ Wrong wUh ParUamentf by 
Hill and IVhichelow (1904). They pointed out 
that the new Nationalised Industries Committee 
has diown that a group of private members, b: 
thorough study and dear presentation, can d< 
mudi to illuminate matters of special complexity 
and doser scrutiny by the Committee has meani 
less party controversy. There are a number o! 
unofficial committees set up by members of all 
Parties to follow particular subjects— examples 

Committee, and ^ 

Bpace Beseardi Committee. 


The Principle Conceded ol Specialist Committees 
on Departments. — ^In October 1960. Mr. Croes- 
inann. in whom great hopes had been reposed, 
changed his mind about cffering members a fire* 


The First Commons Specialist Committee 
leports.— -The original two specdalist Ck>mmitteeB 
rere, as we have said, on sdence and technology 
md on agriculture. The first report came from 
he Agricultural Committee, which was the first 
Iknnmittee to be charged with watching over a 
Ministry. The Committee started by examining 
how far the Ministry had adequately studied the 
results of accepting the Common Market’s agri- 
ultural policy. The Committee's report describes 
certain difficulties it encountered in gaining access 
jO certain papers and in making a visit to the 
tninistry's ddegation in Brussels. The report 
provided the House of Commons with a wealth of 
information which could not have been obtained 
otherwise and some idea of the quality of advice 
being rendered to the Minister on the subject 
examined. In the words of Mr. John Mackintosh, 
M.P.: "the experience of this specialist com- 
littee suggests that properly used, they can help 
reassert political control of the Whitehall machine. 
Improve the level of information available for 
M.Pji and perhaps in time draw into the House 
more men who would find service in the Commons 
rewarding occupaton.” 


The Voting Age. The Government was placed 
In a dilemma by the recommendations in February 
1968 of the Speaker's Conference that the mini- 
mum voting age should be reduced to 20. lliiB 
iroposal. which came into consideration with other 
luggested changes in the electoral law by the 
Gk)vemment. conflicted with official Labour Party 
policy that the voting age should be reduced to 
18. The voting age did not come within the terms 
of reference of the lAtey Committee which repor- 
ted in 1967 (see D7(2)) but the Government decided 
in April to introduce legislation to implement its 
recommendations to reduce the age of majority to 
18 in such matters as entering into a binding 
contract, giving a valid receipt, bolding and 
disposing of property, making a will. Young 
people, it was decided, were old enough at 18 to 
marry but not yet to vote. That would have to 
wait for a new Bepresentation of the People Act. 


Reform of the Lords.— An undertaking to cur- 
tail the delaying powers of the Lords was Included 
in the manifestos of the Labour Party both in 1064 
and 1966. The Government's promise, which 
appeared in the Queen’s Speech, when she opened 
PaiUament on 81 October 1967, was ” to reduce 
the powers of the House of Lords and to eliminate 
its present hereditary basis and this would be 
supported by measures to ensure that the Govern- 
ment of the day always has a working majority in 
the Upper House over all other political parties. 
No serious argument between the parties seemed 
likely on the underlying principle of abolition of 
the hereditary basis of the Lords. Out of 1,045 
present members. 744 are lords because their 
fathers were, 121 are there because past Prime 
Ministers have made them hereditary peers and 
26 are there because they are bishops in the Church 
of England. Their presence has nothing to do with 
democratic government. But while there would 
be general agreement that the herditary principle 
was indefensible, there would be differences of view 
upon how to aboUA ttie principle, over what 
period to complete the process, how to select 
hez^tOT peers who are to continne to sit in the 
new Chamber, and the worldng of the system of 
appointing life peers. As regards reform of the 
powers of the Lords, criticism springs from two 
facts: 

(1) the power of the Lords to reject Statu- 
tory Instruments, exercised regardless of the 
wishes of the CammoDs: and 
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(2) their poww to delay lesislatlon. which 
the Ctommoxui has approved, by wrecking 
amendments. 

The result of the second power can be a delay of 
up to a year and a considerable waste of the 
Commons time. One proposal might he that, if 
the Commons did not want to take up a Lords' 
piendment of the kind in question, it should 
lapse after a period of a few months. 


Grisia with the Lords averted on Abortion Bill. — 
A constitutional quarrel with the Lords was 
averted at the last moment in October 1967 over 
the Ptivate Bill introduced by Mr. David Steel, a 
Uberal M.P.. and called the Abortion (No. 2) 
BilL The rules governing annual parliamentary 
sessions mean that Bills (with a certain minor 
exception) which are rejected by the Lords after 
surviving all their stages in the Commons must be 
reintroduced in the following year. H^e Commons 
were due to consider the text of the BUI, as 
returned to them by the Lords, in the last week of 
the session at the end of October 1967. The 
Commons would have been unable to accept two 
amendments of principle made by the Lords — the 
** consultants " clause and the deletion of the 
environmental ” clause-^and it seemed that all 
the Parliamentary time and effort spent on 
abortion law reform would be rendered null and 
void at the last moment. The crisis was suddenly 
resolved by the Lords* changing their minds at the 
last moment and reversing their previous decisions. 
The “ consultants ** clause (which had stipulated 
that one of the two doctors who must certify the 
need for abortion would have to be an NHS 
consultant) was deleted on second thoughts by the 
Lords. The environmental " clause was re* 
introduced into the text by the Lords. This 
clause makes an abortion legal not only if the 
woman's own health is endangered but if her 
famUy would be harmed if she had another baby. 
JHee also D42. 


The Talk about C!oalition8.->Very understand- 
ably discussion arose at the time of devaluation in 
1967 about whether our party system was the 
best way to produce good government; and 
suggestions were pretty freely given. Thus Lord 
Bobens, Chairman of the National Ck>al Board, 
said we needed, to run the coimtry, ** a damned 
good chairman and managing director and a 
damned good board”, something, presumably, 
like the Goal Board. Mr. Cecil Bong, of the 
Daily Mirror, said government had long needed a 
managerial skill and efficiency, something, presum- 
ably, like the Printing Corporation to which the 
Mirror belongs. Mr. Aubrey Jones, Chairman of 
the Prices and Incomes Board suggested a new 
breed of politician-cum-admlnlstrator to whom 
should be devolved responsibility in Adds where 
party politics seemed to him to discourage 
national dedsions. A group to whom responsi- 
bility for economic planning could be delegated 
would be a super Prices and Incomes Board. 
Added to this was a revival of the Idea of a 
coalition, natural, perhaps, at a time of disillucdon 
with both the main parties. Professor Max 
Beloff put the case for a coalition government in 
an article in The Times. One of his main points 
was that we desperatdy need a series of major 
stmotuial changes in our society; and since such 
changes always Incite opposition no party 
government ^ ever seriously embark on it. 
PtofesBor Beloff thought there was a ready-made 
agmida for a coalition government: 

(1) reform in the machinery of govern- 
ment, that is, reform in both Houses and in 
thy r ^M^ ^theach^ttw^d 

and technology as victims of unsatisfactory 
departmental structure; 

(2) problems presented by the rise in 
Scottish and Welsh nationalism; 

|8) refonns in local government: 

i4) the dedbie in standards of public 
adhiinistrstlom ioeluding the need to devise 


better ways of handling the relation of 
citizen to state: 

(5) the obsolescence of the trade union 
structure and the anarchy of labour relations; 

(6) the taxation system; 

(7) the recasting of the soda! services. 

This wide task can be done, thought Professor 
Beloff. only by a government which is unconcerned 
with immediate fluctuations in voting strength 
and resting upon a wide spectrum of both public 
and parliamentary support. He believed that the 
only two governments in the last 50 years which 
have shown any capacity for breaking through the 
cake of custom were the coalition governments of 
Lloyd George and Churchill. But both these 
were wartime governments and a national spirit 
of determination called these coalitions into play 
rather than the form of govemmem which created 
the determination. It was pointed out that the 
post-war Attlee Government wazi a very good 
example of a Government which Mystematically 
broke new ground. Coalitions are by nature tem- 
porary and party policies remain alive in them. 
At the time of writing the relations between 
parties In Germany's coalition govemmsnt are 
very strained. 


Criticism ol the Idea of Coalition.— The case for 
a coalition government put forward by Professor 
Beloff was. naturally, criticised. Thus Professor 
O. C. Moodie of the University of York found it 
unconvincing for many reasons. Professor 
Moodie explained that the main explanation for 
existing coalition governments lies in the existence 
of a multi-party system which, at least in France 
and W. Germany, many post-war leaders have 
deplored and tried to consolidate. What, indeed, 
these countries strive for are strong single-party 
governments. An agenda suitable for a coalition 
government is one thing; but there is a world of 
difference between the predication of problems to 
be solved and finding solutions for them. It is 
upon policies that parties disagree. The key 
question is what would need to be the composition 
and backing of a coalition government able to 
unite behind radical politics and secure the support 
of a majority of the electors. If it is said that the 
country needs a strong government to push 
through radical structural changes and at the same 
time Ignore "immediate fluctuations In voting 
strength ” and " the desire for popularity ” then. 
Professor Moodie points out, it must be, apart 
from a one-party system of government, an all- 
party system of government which faces neither a 
general election nor an organised opposition. 
Such a long-term coalition government does not 
fall sufficiently " short of a straight descent into 
authorltanianism ” to be desirable. 


The Commons « Watchdog >» Arrives.— -By the 
Parliamentary Commissioner Act of 1960 a func- 
tionary new to the British constitution arrived— a 
commissioner who resembled the Ombudsman 
who had been the pride of Sweden for a hundred 
years. His office was designed to protect the 
citizen from bureaucratic maladministration. The 
Government recognised that there was a deficiency 
in the present method of investigating by ques- 
tions and by letters to Ministers. The system 
lacked the cutting edge of an Impartial and search- 
ing investigation. The ** Justice ” Beport 
(" Justice ” is the British section of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists) had suggested 
that the requirement that complaints Should go to 
the Commissioner only from a member of Parlia- 
ment should operate for a five-year trial period; 
but the Government made this a permanent re- 
quirement. ^ey did not wish to see this initia- 
tive passing at some future time to the press or the 
genmal public. " Justice '* had fiirther suggested 
that a Minister should be entitled to veto an 
investigation: but the Government dedded that 
the Minister should have no such veto and that his 
own administrative acts could be Incladed in the 
investigation. Another change from the recom- 
mendations of the Beport was in remd to flies 
and minutes. " Justice ” suggested ^access to 
files but not to internal minutes, but the Govern- 
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ment decided that for a thorough inTestigatioii 
internal minutes must go in (but not Cabinet 
papers). Further, the new Act denies to Ministers 
the light to claim Crown privilege before the 
Courts with regard to documents before the Com* 
mlssioner. The Commissioner couid report the 
result of an Investigation either to the individual 
member or possibly to a Select Committee. While 
the new Bill was going through the Commons a 
Liberal Peer introduced a Bill in the Lords to 
establish regional Ombudsmen to deal with com- 
plaints relating to local authorities, local govern- 
ment committees, and their officials: but the Bill 
was defeated, the Government leaving it to local 
authorities to work out their own remedies. 


of the proposals lies in the fact that they were 
endorsed by the National Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party and that the Committeeron- 
talns eight Cabinet Ministers including the P^e 
Minister. (The principal members of the Cabinet 
also testified privately to the BSilton Committee.) 
The proposals dealt with: 

(1) the relations between administrators 
and politicians: 

(2) those between administrators and 
specialists: and 

(8) relations between the Civil Service and 
the public. 


4. The Civil Service. 

Ministers and Civil Servants.— The relationship 
between the political head of a Department and 
his senior officials is a subject hitherto insuffi- 
ciently analysed. Ministers are often appointed 
because they have a special knowledge or interest 
in the office to which they go. But very often 
this is not so at all. It could scarcely be otherwise 
under our practice by which a Minister can be 
switched from Economic Affairs to the Foreign 
Office overnight or Overseas Aid to Transport. 
Both these are actual recent examples. They 
were not unusual: the practice is as old as minis- 
terial government. The new minister, whether he 
knows nothhig or much of his new duties, must 
assume instant responsibility. His advisers are 
steeped in the subject: they have known the sub- 
ject inside out for many years and they cannot but 
have formed their own views. The Minister is 
dependent on them for the whole body of relevant 
facts. It is their duty to put all the facts to the 
Minister and for him to decide on policy. It 
sounds much more simple than It can possibly be. 
The civil servants are doubtless men of integrity 
and impartiality: they are devoted and loyal. 
But the actual situation must often be complex 
and subtle between a Minister who comes with a 
new broom of a changing policy and a group of 
officials who for years liave been setting their 
compass on a different course. Every student of 
politics must have concluded by changes of atti- 
tude that Mr. X, so enthusiastic about a policy 
before his appointment, had yielded to the subtle 
pressure of his permanent staff: and on the other 
hand he can discern when a new Minister has 
clearly had the force of character to lead his civil 
servants and not be subservient to them. We 
have assumed in this note that Civil Servants are 
beyond reproach and that any difficulty between 
them and the Minister spring inevitably firom the 
situation. But an Increasing number of ouwde 
specialists have in recent years joined the legulan: 
and the irregulars can bring a ftesh eye to the 
situation. Such a critic was Mr. Samuel Brittan. 
a former member of the Department of Econemto 
Affairs who. writing in Crossbow, accused the Civil 
Service of two failings— lack of accurate informa- 
tion and inability to make its views known to 
Ministers. He backed his attack by citing the 
case of the July 1966 economic crisis, whum. he 
says, had been looming on the horizon since the 
May budget. The fact that the Ghan(»llor 
•* could get away with so many complacent state- 
ments) until after the crisis was already upon us, 
must reflect upon either the advice he w 

the vigour with which it was pressed.” Con- 
ventional civil servants, Mr. Brittan says, do not 
sufficiently push forward unpalatable points of 
view. The regulars, he wrote, were rapidly re- 
gaining the ground they lost in October 1964 but 
the ” need for more irregulars to shake a few cob- 
webs inside the Treasury is as great as ever. 

The Labour Partir’s Proposals lor B^tom of 
Civil Servioe.— These proposals were contain^ In 
a testimony given by the Party to the Fulton 
Committee. The testimony made proposals 
which would revolutionise the w^le G^nment 
Th^ has been no Cabinet dedtion 
which could, of course, thereby change the recom- 
mendations into Qovemment pbiioy: the pro- 
posals have instead bran put to the Committra 


problraa of the avii Service. 


On the first the complaint was made of the exces- 
sive secrecy and of the amount of information 
which, in some departments at least, is kept from 
the Minister. ”An enormous amount of work 
goes on in a department.” says the document. 

which the Minister knows nothing of— some of 
it research work which produces important results 
which are never shown to the Minister . . . some 
of it planning work which may be deliberately 
ccmcealed from him. ... It is this secrecy which 
makes some Ministers tools of their departments 
a good deal of the time. . . . Inter-departmental 
committees are a particularly effective ^y of 
undermining the authority of Ministers.” On the 
second head the document argues that the separa- 
tion of administrator from the specialist is running 
against the whole trend of modem management. 
Most scientists produce their best work when they 
are still young: scientific creativity tends to dry 
up as middle age approaches: at this stage a 
scientific officer will probably be glad of the 
chance to move on to the management side of the 
servioe: and his scientific background will give 
him something special to offer as an administrator. 
This mobility should help to avoid the moribundlty 
which sometimes affllcto research establishments 
twenty years or so after their Initiation. Thus 
scientists, engineers, and other ” profesBlonate” 
should be groomed as potential administrators 
from the very early days In the Service. The 
complaint of secrecy reappears in the passage on 
the third aspect, the relations between the Civil 
Service and the public, which it is said ” some- 
times make it appear that the whole structure of 
British Government is designed to protect the 
policy-making functions of Government from 
public scrutiny.” Ftutber aspects of reform 
were; 

(1) decentralisation of authority and the 
use of the American method of ” bureaux ; 

(2) personnel management: 

(3) a Departmental Political Brains 
Trust; and 

(4) a graduate school of government on 
the French pattern. 


Tribunals of Inauiry; Royal Commission Report 
— ^The Royal Cammission appointed to review the 
Tribunal of Inquiry (Evidence) Act 1921 reported 
in 1966. Among its recommendations was that 
neither the Attomey-Geneial nor any other lawyer 
with poUtical ties should take part in Investiga- 
tions by tribunals of inquiry. It recommends 
that the Act should be used with the greatest 
reluctance but it is essential to retain its exer- 
tional inquisitorial powers where it is vital that 
the truth should be estab^hed in the public 
interest. No Government, the Report says, 
riiould again set up a tribunal of the type used in 
the Profruno case (where evidence wm t^n in 
secret and Lord Denning was ” detective. Inquisi- 
tor, advocate, and judge ”) to tavestigate any 
matter nation-wide public concern. A 

tribunal’s powers to insist on disclosure cf sources 
of information should be used only wlm the 
sources are of vital Importance to the inquiry. 
n^nftT ftiiy the proceedings should be conducted in 
public. 

LEGISLATION. 

ThA volume of legislation can be gauged from 

* linnilMwl 


of 
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Labour Govenunont's legislation bas been the 
number of consolidating Acts. i.e.. Acts which 
brought together in one document several en- 
actments on a epeoiflc subject. Examples of 
this prooess were Acts on Dangerous Drugs. 
National Insurance {Including Industrial Injuries) 
Family Allowances. OompulBory Pundiase of 
lAud. New Towns. Public Health (Insects and 
Pests). Bating, Forestry and Boad Traffic. 

Among other Acts were: — 

Law Commission Act, 1965. — Set up the Law 
Commission to reiorm the law. JSee D6(2). D41(l). 

Monopolies and Mergers Act, 1965. — ^M^e 
Airther provision for the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of the Monopolies Cammission: for the 
matters dealt with by the Monopolies and Bestrio- 
tlve Practices (Inquiry and Control) Act 1048; 
and to prevent or remedy mischiefs that may 
result from mergers of businesses or similar trans- 
aciiona. See 015(2). 

Commons Registration Act, 2965. — For registra- 
tion of common land and of town and village 
greens; and amended law on rights of common. 

Murder {Abolition of Death Fendltv) Act, 1965. 
— Abolished capital punishment of persons con- 
victed of murder and provided for punishment of 
persons so convicted. See D7(l). 

Race Rdations Act, ms.—Drohlhited dis- 
crimination on racial grounds in places of public 
resort; prevented the enforcement or imposition 
on radal grounds of restrictions on the transfer of 
tenancies: and penalised incitement to racial 
hatred. The Act constituted a Itace Belations 
Board with local conciliation committees. See 
C4I(2). 

Rent Act, 1965. — ^Restored the right to retain 
possession of certain dwellings; made further 
proviston on security of tenure rents. an<l 
premiums; and restricted evictions without due 
process of law. See D34. 

Prioa and Incomes Act, 1966. — ^Established a 
National Board for Prices and Incomes and 
authorised the bringing into force of provisions 
requiring notice of price Increases, pay increases, 
and other matters, and for enforcing a temporary 
standstill in prices or charges or terms and con- 
ditions of employment; dealt with the recom- 
mendation made by the said Board to amend the 
Bestrictive Practices Act 1066; and provided ibr 
a period lasting not more than twelve months, for 
restricting price Increases and pay increases and 
for other matters connected with prices and in- 
See Section G. Part ID. 

Industrial Development Act. 1966. — ^Provided for 
grants towards expenditure on provision of new 
business assets. 

The Land Commission Act, 1967 created the 
Land Commission which from 6 April 1067 had 
the power to acquire, manage, and dispose of land 
and to impose ** a betterment levy '* in respect of 
aB land transactions. Its purpose is to ensure 
that the right land is available at the right time 
for the implementation of national, regional, and 
local plans; and that a substantial part of the 
development value created by the community 
xetunis to the community. Its purpose ftirtber 
li to reduce the cost of land needed for essential 
vurpoms. The Land Oammlsslon is enabled to 
boy land compulsorily when it is suitahle for 
devdopment. although it may not be needed at 
the moment for development. Thus the Act 
creates a land bank: and by halting speculation In 
land likely to be needed for building it attempts 
to reduce the cost of land for bousing. No aoalee 
of development levy are established in the Act but 
the Minister quoted during the passage of the BUi 
a figuie of 40 per cent rising to 46 or 60 per cent 
of the devdopment value itself: 

{Criminal Ju^ Act, 2967. BmD41(1). 

<Hmia4lZmgAd,19e7* SeeD42{l). 


Parliamentarv Commissioner Act, 2967 . — 
Appointed Parliamentary (Commissioner (ombuds- 
man). See C32(2). 

Iron and Steel Ad, 2967. — ^Established the 
National Steel Corporation. 

There were two important Acts of social reform: 

Sexual Offences Act, 1967. — Amended law of 
England and Wales on homosexual acts. See 
1)42(2). 

Abortion Act, 1967. — ^Amended and clarified 
law relating to termination of pregnancy by 
registered practitioners. See D42(2). 

A Private Member’s Bill on Divorce Reform was 
before Parliament at the time of going to press. 


government and INDUSTRY. 

Economic Planning. — ^The National Plan, the 
incomes policy, and the strengthened pound were 
the three lines of advance in the Labour Govern- 
ment's attempt to put Britain in a position to earn 
its living and pay its debts. The National Flan 
set out to expand output, exports,. and earnings 
over the five years to 1 970. Its success depended 
upon the Government's ability to create a national 
sense of purpose and it was hoped that this would 
be done through two channels — first by factory 
production committees and also by the work and 
advocacy of the Kegional CSouncils. 


Changes in NEDC. — ^Mr. Michael Stewart who 
became Minister of Economic Affairs in 1006 and. 
as such, the Chairman of the National Economic 
Development Council established a new concept 
for that body. He changed it to a policy- 
influencing body instead of simply a consultative 
or advisory organisation. This gave some en- 
couragement to the Confederation of British 
Industry which bad been critical of the Council's 
rdle. Mr. Stewart envisaged that taxation i>o]icy 
(within the limits imposed by Budget secrecy) 
would come within NEDC’s held of operations. 
NEDC would also review the National Plan, 
knocked sideways by the .July 3966 emergency 
measures, with the hope of a revised version of 
the Plan making its debut in 1968. 


The National Board for Prices and Incomes had 
been set up by agreement between the Govern- 
ment. Management, and Unions in April 1966 and 
given the of investigating and reporting on 
particular issues under the policy for Productivity. 
Prices, and Incomes. By the time the prices and 
incomes standstill was Introduced on 20 July 1906 
the Board had published eighteen reports; the 
Government then asked it to complement these 
with a General Report to cover the whole period. 
In this Report (Ck}mmand Paper 6087, 1066) the 
Board drew lessons of wider significance from its 
experience of particular problems in individual 
industries. Thus the Board argued that the pro- 
motion of a faster rate of growth-^blch is the 
key factor-'iequired complementary action by 
Managmnent, Unions, and Government. The 
Report dealt with the eoonmnic background to the 
Prices and Incomes Policy : elaborated suggesttons 
for raising productivity; sought to link pay in- 
creases with increased productivity; and aimed 
to restrain automatio price increases. On wage 
claims and price increases the Board essayed to 
bring In the influence of public opinion. Thus it 
urged that references of significant wage claims 
should he referred to the Board at an early stage, 
before attitudes become fixed and a new type of 
sohstlon difficult to provide, and wffille it is still 
possible for public opinion, with the help of an 
objective statement of the problems, to influence 
the conduct of the parries. Bimilarly with price 
increases, where the Board was oonoeined with 
the problem of what share of the growing product 
of an industry should appropriately go to its 
empioyeeB and what riiaie to tts oonnimen (i.e.. 
the public again). The Board were led on to sug- 
gest the need to clarify the x61e and duties of 
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■rbitratlon and other 'wage-determiiiinR bodies 
which have hitherto been under strong com- 
pulsion to pay primary regard to the interests of 
the contestants and therefore to ignore the 
Implications of the settlement for others. In ail 
of this the Government were seekii^ on behalf of 
the nation to promote a policy whereby wages, 
incomes, and prices were not determined by power 
alone. By the opening of 1968 the Board had 
published fifty reports. 


The Pressure lor Bestriotlve Legislation.— The 
TtJC*s voluntary incomes policy, laboriously de- 
veloped over a period of more than three years, 
received a self-inflicted blow when in February 
1968 the annual conference of executives of the 
163 affiliated unions carried the general oouncil's 
policy statement by 4.620.000 to 4,084.000— a 
margin so small aa to make it unlikely that the 
voluntary Incomes policy could be made effective. 
Those members bf the Government who had been 
pressing for new restrictive legislation felt that 
their case had become overwhelming. 


Row will the Little Neddies OrowP— It was 
clear that under the National Plan it was Intended 
to make the Bconomic Development Committees 
— or “Little Neddies'*— a prime factor in the 
national economic life and administration, 
covering as they would most of our national 
industry and commerce. They are to keep the 
Plan under review, initiate efficiency, educate 
management, plan training and retraining of 
workers, and be concerned with Investment 
programmes, incentives, increase of exports, and 
many other things. Q'hree elements were held to 
give them a sporting chance of growing into sturdy 
Neddies: the independence of their chairmen, 
that they were bom by agreement and not by 
imposition, and that the unions were involved 
with them. Thus we have triangular bodies 
(Government, Employers, and Unions) not Jiut 
subsidiary to Government but acting as effective 
interlocking units of the interests involved. It 
was hoped that there would be two further 
liaisons: one. with coiisuiiiers* representatives 
and, two, an extension of the Neddy to inform 
and Inspire the wider circle of employers and work- 
people in the industry concerned and on whom in 
the last resort the future depends. 


A New Constitutional Position. — have said 
that Neddies are not Jnst subsidiary Governmental 
agencies but are intended to be dynamic bodies 
in which the constituent elements of our economic 
life work together. This brings us to a fundamen- 
tal change in our political life which has been 
insufficiently noticed. It is that the relation 
between Government and Industry has entered a 
new and more permanently intimate phase. 
Step by step the need to manage the economy has 
meant advioe, persuasion, and regulation by 
Government. With the institution of the National 
Eoontnnio Development Council, the spawning 
of little Neddies and their increaring importance 
in articulating the National Plan we have bodies 
where policy will be settled. Lord Bridges had 
said In 1963 that if the NEDC settled policy 
effectively “ It would take a lot of power firom 
Parliament.** We thus meet a new oonstitutlonal 
situation. 


Tbs Maniage of Capitalism and Planning is thus 
leading to new political institutions and mecha- 
nisms In Britain as In other countries; to a new 
balance between public and private power; and 
to a possible devitallsation of Parliament. This 
new problem, which springs from the growth 
during the last fifteen yean of a new form of 
modem oapitallsm. is studied in a book. Modem 
CapUaliem: the diomgtng bakmee of puMto and 
private power by Andrew Bhonfleld, published by 
Oxford university Press. In this tiie institutions 
of the new system are examined country by 
country. He sees Franoe as the dasslo case where 
Principles and pnotloe have been worked out with 
PTeotslon. The French system is patenialistio: 
the prsute is that bnrsauonto tiim axe so 


skilled that they can impose their wills npon 
industrialists and labour leaders. Superior 
knowledge, persuasion, and inducements are, it la 
said, dririi^ the mimhinA ahead, 

m^ver handicaps in the political field de 
Gaulle Inherited from the Fourth l^nblio he had 
tin benefit, at any rate, of the great improvement 
which h^ already been effected by the dvil 
service In the Industrial regeneration of Franoe.) 
In Germany, a similar effect is obtained In a 
different way. Government appears to remain 
passive and to regard free enterprise as sacred but 
bureaucratic direction is given from a non- 
government Quarter, the banks. Mr. Bhonfleld, 
turning to Britain, examines the dangm of the 
extra purposiveness of a professional bureaucracy 
seeking to create and sustain extra economic 
growth. He examines ways of easing the Impact 
on the citizen — by cffianges in law and other forms 
of protection. 


New Forms of Government Enterprise.— A 
revolutionary new Government agency (the Indus- 
trial Beorganisation Cknporation) to act as a 
bolding company for new forms of Government 
commercial and industrial enterprise was an- 
nounced in 1966. Armed with massive sums of 
capital it was intended to have almost unlimited 
powers to buy up privately-owned enterprises, 
found new ones, and create ^e circumstances for 
big mergers between existing industrial institu- 
tions. This formed a dramatic new method of 
taking over— short of public ownership — ^flrma 
which are falling down on their task, coupled with 
plans for new incentives to industry and special 
incentives to regions. The Government would 
thus be able to step into a lagging section of the 
economy. As a trial run for this new plan the 
Government set up a Govemment-cum-private 
agency for the Fairfield ship-yard. This new 
strategy was described as tyooonery for the benefit 
of the nation instead of private profit. All this 
would roQuire high economic Intelligenoe and 
superlative direction. 


The Industrial Expansion Bill was designed, as 
we have said, to enable the government to provide 
financial assistance to companies (on a voluntary 
l>asis) and, where appropriate, to take a share of 
their equity in return. It would have saved the 
need to legislate separately in each case. The Bill 
was attacked by the Confederation of British 
Industry as '* backdoor nationalisation 


Retraining. — ^Industrial retraining was launched 
on an extended basis at the end of 1966 by a num- 
bw of measures, including a Govenunent contri- 
bution of up to £2 million in 1067 to help employers 
to provide additional places in their own training 
centres for letialning adults for eeml-skiiled Jobe. 
By the end of 1968 it was planned to raise the 
number of places in Government training centtee 
from 6,400 to nearly 10.000. Government centres 
wUl then be capable of training or retraining 
20,000 workers a year. Among the Govemment's 
meastuee were a move for new Govenunent 
oentres by the end of 1067 making ten oentree in 
ail; more intensive use of space in Government 
oentres; and apprenticeship training daeses in 
technical coUegee. The new fimtor in the retrain- 
ing ftAwipAign was the recognition that training 
facilities can be expanded quickly only by making 
use of the resouroee available within industry and 
the tndning estabUshmente of the aimed serviceB. 
These arrangements were aimed mainly at train- 
ing eemi-skilled workers but the main shortages 
were among more advanced skUls. 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND 
ORGANISATION. 

Regional Eoonomio Planning was introduced by 
the Lwtour Government in 1964. There are etiffit 
economic planning regions in England, while 


eooDonflo planning maddnery. The eight EngUsh 
tegioDBare the Northern, Toritefalre, and Hnmbe^ 
side, the East Midlands, East Anglia, the Booth 
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East, the South West, the West Midlands, and the 
North West. In each English region and in Soot* 
land and Wales there are two bodies, an Economic 
Planning Council and an Economic Planning 
Board. The Northern Ireland Government set up 
on Economic Council in December 1064 and there 
la continuing liaison with the t7.K. Government. 


The Planning ConncQs are advisory bodira of 
membeiB, appointed as individuals with a wide 
range of knowledge and experience of their regions. 
They are not appointed as delegates or repre- 
sentatives of particular interests. The member- 
ship is drawn fhim local government, industry, 
and commerce, the trade unions and other spheres 
of activity in the regions with a contribution to 
make to r^onal planning. The Councils assist in 
the development of planning in their regions in the 
context of the National Plan, and with a view to 
making the best use of the regions* resources and 
also to advise on the implementation of regional 
policy. In addition they advise the Central 
Government on the re^onal implications of 
national economic policies. The Councils have no 
executive powers. 


The Planning Boards.— Each regional Planning 
Board consists of senior civil servants from the 
main Government departments concerned with 
regional planning. In the English region the 
Chairmen are all senior officials of DEA. The 
functions of the Board are in co-operation with 
the Planning Councils to help formulate regional 
plans and to oo<^rdlnate the work in the regions 
of the Government departments concerned with 
regicmai planning. The creation of the Boards 
does not affect the existing powers and responsi- 
bilities of Local Authorities or existing Ministerial 
responsibilities. 


Regional Centres. — ^Efficient co-ordination is 
aided by bousing the regional planning staff of 
most of the main Government departments in the 
same offices. At each regional office is a Joint 
Secretariat serving both Planning Council and 
Board. The English regional offices are at: 

Newcastle Bristol 

Leeds Birmingham 

Nottingham Manchester 

London (serving both B.E. and East Anglia) 

The Welsh and Scottish offices are at Cardiff and 
Edinburgh. 


Cdusultatlon with Looal Anthorittoi and Other 
Bodies. — In the preparation of draft studies for 
their regions, the Planning Councils and Boards 
consult as necessary with local authorities, indus- 
trial. oommercial. and other interests. 


Regioiial ResearOh.— As a first step towards 
improving the range and availability of regional 
statistics, the Central Statistical Office prepared 
the first Abstract of Regional Studies (September 
1966). To increase research on regional studies 
the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research was commissioned in 1905 to carry out 
a major three-year leseandi project on regional 
economic analysis. 


The Imbalance Between RegioDs.-^e need for 
regional economic polides spring fipom two main 
reasons: (1) to spm up economic development 
in those regions wbidr have lagged behind the 
most prosperous legions, and thus to make fbll 
use of their labour and other resources; and (2) to 
he^ tackle the prohleins of places where the 
pressure on resonroee and services Is high. (A 
major factor to take account of in national and 
redonol planning is the expected substantial 
inanase in pofiutttlon.) Balanced devdopment 
wm the nation achieve not only a greater but 
aUnw a Bteodtor rate of economic expansion than 
fntheiiaat. The DGiartment of Economic Affairs 
Is respoute for oo-adinEtlog work on regional 


gloMiing as well as for preparing the National 


Development Districts and Development Areas. 
— In addition the Government has taken other 
important meaKures aimed to secure balanced 
development. In the areas where more Jobs are 
needed these measuies are the building of more 
factories in certain areas defined as the Develop- 
ment Districts; exemption of the Development 
Districts from most of the Government’s financial 
restraints: the granting more readily of per- 
mission to build factories or large extensions. 
There have also been defined new, wide Develop- 
ment Areas where grants for the purchase of new 
plant and machinery are paid at double the 
national rate and where there axe other forms of 
Government assistance (at present available only 
in narrower Development Disirlcts). Within 
roughly 40 miles of the centre of London and in 
the built-up area in and around Birmingham, a 
strict limit on the development of. offices has been 
introduced. 


South-East Development. — The first long-term 
physical plan to be issued by an Economic Plan- 
ning Council was that of the South-East (1907). 
It was a diagram for accommodatibg about four 
million extra people round London in the last two 
decades of the oentiuy. The report marked the 
end of the green belt and satellite town approach 
for coping with London’s expansion. That idea, 
an excellent one. did not work out as expected. 
The overflow from London was greater even than 
expected: and towns and villages in the green belt 
could not be confined. The new plan might be 
called the star plan with big and little fingers 
stretching out from the centre. (The finger plan 
is borrowed from the example of Stockholm. 
Copenhagen. Paris, and other cities.) There 
would be four big fingers or major swathes of 
development stretching out across Hampshire. 
Bedfordshire. Essex, and Kent, and little fingers 
poking out to Berkshire. Hertfordshire, and 
Sussex. First, the big fingers or major swathes. 
These would be up to 20 miles wide and the bulk of 
the region’s growth would be steered into these 
corridors; and it is through them that the motor- 
ways and main line railways will thread. They 
run towards (1) Luton and Northampton. (2) 
Chelmsford and Ipswich, (3) Southampton and 
Portsmouth, and (4) East Rent. Second: the 
little fingers poke out towards Hitchen. Southend. 
Newbury, and Brighton. Between the Augers 
there would be the country zones in which there 
would be special landscape features such as the 
Sussex Weald, the Downs, the CliUtems. and the 
North Essex farmland. These, it is said, would be 
carefully preserved. The Metropolitan Green 
Belt would also be preserved. 

Declarations to preserve countryside of unusual 
beauty are to be welcomed; but they have often in 
the past been unequal to pressures agahist pre- 
servation. If this be regarded as unduly sceptical 
the sad fact must be recorded that the proposed 
Stonsted airfield and all the development which 
would have clustered rotmd it came smack in the 
middle of an area set aside in this plan for the most 
careful preservation. 


NatioiiallBm In Scotland. — This seems a good 
place to record the striking Indications in Scotland 
and Wahs dissatisfaction nith administrative 
devolution. A Scottish Nationalist captured the 
Hamilton parliamentary seat at the by-election in 
November 1967. It was not a touch and go affair 
but a resounding victory, for Mn. Winifred Ewing 
the Scottish Nationalist candidate, changed a 
Labour majority of 16.576 into a majority for her 
of 1,799. Nationalism in Scotland had grown 
during five years to 60.000 members. 200,000 votes 
at May 1967 to give them a spread of local council- 
ion, considerable funds, and then an 21P. And 
more than that, for after Hamilton, it was saJd 
that all Scotland’s 71 seats were vulnerable. At 
Westminster Mn. Ewing teamed with Mr. 
Gwynfor Evans, the Welsb Nationalist, in the 
first NationaUst force since PameH’s day. The 
Natfonalists complained of eoanomfe problems, 
emigratlcni. low wages, poor housing—- problems 
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Which never improve no matter who rules at 
Westminster. This complaint was hard to bear 
for a Gk)vemment which had promised to redress 
the balance between poorer and richer regions 
and had made some progress in doing so. It 
looked as if two waves were combining to make 
what might prove a tidal one. The first wave, of 
disappointment with both parties — an attitude 
which was clearly growing throughout Britain in 
1967 — ^was mounting with the wave of disappoint- 
ment at something lacking in the administrative 
practice of Government rule in Scotland. What 
was lacking was described by The Guardian as 
** the living breath of democracy." 


Devolution or Autonomy. — ^That there should be 
devolution of fhnction to Scotland and to Wales 
has been advocated for years, particularly by 
Liberals. But Liberals did not believe that 
Scottish or Welsh Parliaments should take over 
all the functions residing in the Parliament at 
Westminster. Nor that the British economy 
could easily be split into three independent units 
with greater benefit to each. 


Nationalism in Wales.— Mr. Owynfor Evans, 
mentioned in a preceding paragraph, had captured 
Carmarthen from Labour for Plaid Cymru in 1966. 
Following that there had been high polls for the 
Nationalists at Bhondda West and PoUodk. in 
March 1967. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Local Oovamment is concerned with the 
domestic duties of a community as distinct from 
national questions like defence or taxes which 
must be decided by Central Government. Eng- 
land and Wales (exclusive of London) are divided 


70.000 and 840,000. Broadly speaking the new 
boroughs are responsible for all the important 
personal services swfii as housing, health, and 
welfare. Each council a muTtmimi of 60 
directly elected councUlors. plus aldermen up to 
one-sixth, mi>.iring a maTitnum of 70. The coim- 
cillors retire together every three years. The 
Independent position of the City of London re- 
mains unchanged and it has the powers of a 
borough. 


The Greater London Council, a directly elected 
body, carries out functions which need to be 
planned and administered over Greater London 
as a whole and consists of 100 counclUors and 16 
aldermen. The new Councils in Greater London 
came Into existence as local authorities when they 
were elected— ^he GIX) on 9 April 1964, and the 
London Borough Gouncila on 7 May 1964 — and 
from then until 1 April 1966 the new authorities 
and the old continued side by side. On 1 April 
1665 the new councils took over their fhll fhnctlons 
and the older authorities ceased to exist. 


Electiona for the Greater liondon Council.— For 
the first election of the Council, held on 9 April 
1964, each of the 82 Inndon Boroughs was also 
the electoral area and' returned two, three, or 
four councillors, according to the size of the elec- 
torate in each area. These electoral arrangements 
may. however, be changed for fhture elections and 
it is possible that the number of electoral areas 
will be increased and will probably retnm one 
councillor only. Elections will be held every 
third year on a day which is fixed by the Home 
Secretary. 


The Powers of Boroughs. — ^Each borough is a 
housing authority although the Greater London 
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into Administrative Counties. County Boroughs. 
Boroughs. Urban Districts, Bural Districts, and 
Parishes. The structure, as the chart shows, is 
split vertically: on the one side stand the county 
boroughs (all local government therein being in 
the hands of one authority— the county borough 
council) : and on the other the organisation govern- 
ing the administrative county (where there is a 
division of ftmctlon). In Scotland there are 
County Ckmnclls. Burgh Councils, and District 
Councils; and in Northern Ireland there are 
County C!ouncils. County Borough Councils,- and 
Borough. Urban, and Bural District Councils. 


London Government.— The London Government 
Act. 1963, Involved ^e abolition of the Jxindon 
County Council and the Middlesex County Council, 
and parts of Essex, Surrey, Kent, and Hertford- 
shire have been incorporated in Greater London, 
which now covers the whole of the continuously 
developed area within the green belt. The system 
came Billy into effect on 1 April 1965. 


The London Boroughs. — There are 82 London 
borouidis and ihe population of each is between 
G (77th Ed.) 


Authority is the "overspill** authority. Local 
development plans are drawn up by the boroughs 
(within the framework of the overall development 
plan of the GLC) and the boroughs are responsible 
for dealing with applications for planning per- 
mission. They are wholly responsible for a wide 
range of personal health services and welllare 
services for the elderly, the sick and the handi- 
capped, and children's services. The GIX) will 
complete the LCC housing programme and, for 
the time being, inherits the LCC stock of houses 
(about 230,000) and will eventually transfer them 
to the boroughs. 


Education in Greater London.— In Inner, Lon- 
don, virtually the ez-LCC area, education is the 
responsibility of a special committee of the 
Greater London Council, consisting of memi^ 
of the GLC elected from the central area together 



nni.inta.ina the education service and d^des the 
amount of money needed to be raised by precepts 
on Inner London Borough CoundlB and, by 
bmrowing. The education committee estabUeih^ 
by the ILEA consistB of the members cff the 
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Authority toBettaer with 16 other pexeone choeen 
fitom people experienced in education. The 
uniQue arnmgemente for Education in Inner 
w London preserve the continuity of the service 
which has developed since 1870 as a unity without 
regard to local boundary divlsionB. In the Outer 
London Axes education Is the responsibility of the 
borough oounciL The Act required that a report 
reviewing these special arrangements for educa- 
tion in Inner London should be presented to 
Parliament by 1970. but on 18 November 1966 the 
Government announced its intention of intro- 
ducing legislation malring the arrangements 
permanent and dlspensliig with this requirement. 


Highways and Traffic.— The GLC is the traffic 
authority for the whole of Greater London. Thus 
** metropolitan roads ** come under the OLC and 
the new boroughs take the remaining toads except 
trunk roads which the Ministry of Transport 
continues to look after. 


Other FunetlonB.— The GLC is responsible for 
lire and ambulance services, for refuse disposal 
and main sewerage. It is responsible inlUMly for 
IXX/ Parks and open spaces and places like the 
Bo^ Festival Hall* the Crystal Palace, the LOC 
museums, and Kenwood House. An intelligence 
department is being set up for the GIC charged 
with the duty of study and research into the many 
problems of Greater London. 


of principles. A third year will be needed to 
debate legislation so that by 1970 there should be 
the new structure essential for a modem BritaliL 
The Local Government Commission described 
above will be disbanded. The evidence which 
that Commission has gathered, together with the 
reports of the Maud and Mallaby Committees on 
tlw management and staffing of Local Govern- 
ment will provide an abundance of foots. It was 
expected that a reformed Local Government 
would reduce the demand for elective Beglonal 
Government. But one supreme thing was ex- 
pected: that the result would be a root-and- 
branch reform. 


THE COMHONWEAl/TH. 

The Commonwealth is a free association of 
twenty-eight (1968) sovereign independent States. 
So vast and complex an asrodation has not been 
easy to define with precision. For a long time the 
term ** British Empire ** was u^d. and the self- 
governing countries (other than the United King- 
dom) were called ** Domlniona.** These terms 
have now given place to ** Commonwealth '* or 
** Commonwealth of Nations " and ** Members of 
the Commonwealth.*' The last term describes 
the sovereign countries named op K188. Other 
parts of the Commonwealth, such as Colonics, 
w^ they may be described as “ Commonwealth 
countries'* axe not Memben of the Common- 
wealth. 


The Local Government Act 1968 included the 
following provisions in regard to local government 
in England and Wales:— 

1. Beplacement by a general grant of a 
number of separate grants made for specific 
services. The largest to be absorbed are 
those for education, health, fire, and child 
care. 

2. Berating of industry from 25 per cent, of 
net annual value to 60 per cent. 

8. Creation of two ComxnisslQnB, one for 
England and one for Wales, to review the 
areas of oounties and county boroughs, and to 
consider claims for extensions and also olaims 
by large non-county boroughs or urban 
districts that they ought to be county 
boroughs. (A population of 100.000 will be 
regarded as establishing a presumption of 
adequate Bise.) 

4. Selection of five big provincial conurba- 
tions (in Engftnd) for special review by the 
Commission. 


The Nature of the Commonwealth.— The Com- 
monwealth is not a federation, for there is no 
central government, defence force, or iudiciary. 
and there axe no rigid obligations or commitments 
between them. Nor is it a contractual associa- 
tion as the United Nations is. Like the United 
Kingdom itself the Commonwealth of Nations has 
no written constitution. But all its members 
have a broad community of interests, and they 
are bound together by a common sense of ideals 
and by a common interest in the maintenance of 
peace, freedom, and security. Although the 
Commonwealth includes about a quarter of the 
total population of the world about three-quarters 
of the Craunonwealth's people live in IndiA The 
white population of the Commonwealth is only a 
small fraction of the whole. The diversity is 
further illustrated In religion, for the Common- 
wealth Includes over 200 million Hindus. 100 
million Moslems. *"<1 go mtlHim The 

same variety appears in climate and natural re- 
sources. But in spite of diversities of race, re- 
ligion. language, and tradition, members share a 
common political heritage which has given rise to a 
broadly common pattern of institutions. 


5. Beviews of districts and parishes, outside 
these five aress. by county councils. 

6. Delegation of certain health, welfare, 
sod education functions by county councils 
to the larger district councils. 


The Commission*! Reports.— By the beginning of 
1966 the Commission had issued nine final reports 
—West and East Midlands, the South West, 
Tyneside, the North East, West Yorkshire. York 
andNorth Midlands, UnooliiBhire and East Anglia: 
and they had made draft reports on the North 
Western General Review area and South East 
Lancashire and Merseyside Special Review areas. 


The End of the Local Government Commissloii. 
—It seemed in 1966 that this Commission bad 
decided that there was little point in going on with 
their work in view of the radical re-thinkiiig which 
was **iring place. The Commission was formally 
wound UP in 1967. 


The Sovereign and the Commonwealth.— The 
Qneen's legislative power in the parliaments of the 
Oonunonwealth is a formality— she reigns, though 
she does not rule; but she provides the element of 
continuity in the administration. The Queen la. 
therefore. Queen of the United Kingdom. Canada. 
Australia. New Zealand. Ceylon. Jamaica. 
Trinidad and Tobago. Sierra Leone. Malta. 
Gambia. Guyana Barbados and Mauritius, all of 
whom owe her alleglanoe. and she is the symbol of 
their free association In the Commonwealth. 
Those countries which are Republics (India. Paki- 
stan. Ghana. Cyprus, Nigeria, TSnsanla. Zambia. 
Malawi. Botoimna. Uganda. Singapore, and Kenya) 
with PresldentB as Head of State: Malaysia, 
which has one of the Malay Rulers as Head of 
State: and Lesotho, which has Its own monarch, 
do not owe alleglanoe to the Queen. All members 
accept her as the symbol of the free association of 
member nations of the Commonwealth and as 
such Head of the Commonwealth. 


Two New Royal Commlmlons.— In 1966 the 
4fovernxnent dedOed to be bold and appointed 
two OommiasloDB to review and to revise 
Looal Govenmient In England and in Scotland 
lespeetively. They expected to^^ two 
yean to piodooe a Inisbed plan and not fust a set 


The Colooles^As etated in the opening passage 
of this outline, the United Kingdom, in common 
with other members of the Commonwealth, has 
certain dependencies which axe described as The 
Colonies.*^ But this is a loose term, for ** the 
ColcmleB " are not really aD Colonies in the strict 
sense. Wluit axe looariy epbken of as Coloniea 
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are properly divided Into Colonies. Protec- 
torates. Protected States. Trust Territories etc. 


Definitions. — Colonv.—A territory l)eloniEina by 
settlement, conquest, or annexation to the British 
Crown. 

Froteaorate.—A territory not formally annexed, 
but in respect of which, by treaty, grant, usage, 
sufferance, and other lawful means Her Majesty 
has power and Jurisdiction. 

Protected Staie.-^A territory under a ruler which 
enjoys Her Majesty's protection, over whose 
foreign affairs she exercises control, but in respect 
of whose internal affairs she does not exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Trust Territerv.— A territory administered by 
the United Kingdom Government under the 
trusteeship system of the United Nations. 

C<mdominiumr~-A territory over which responsi- 
bility is shared by two administering powers. 

Leased Territories . — ^This term applies only to 
that part of the mainland of China which was in 
1898 leased to Great Britain for ninety-nine years 
and is administered by the Government of Ilong 
Kong. ^ 


and (b) that this was morally, if not indeed ex- 
pliciUy but privately, promised by British 
Ministers when the Bhodeslan Federation was 
broken up. The Briti^ Government, both under 
Conservative and Labour rule, spedfled only that 
while Rhodesia Should move to independence like 
any other self-governing dependency, it should be 
under a constitution broadly acceptable to the 
people as a whole and should provide for a peaceful 
traction to majority rule. This principle was 
elaborated in a statement of five conditions set out 
in the following paragraph. It was not said by 
either party that independence could not be 
granted to Rhodesia until a government elected 
on a franchise wide enough to be described as a 
government "of the majority" is actually In 
power. But that majority rule must be the pre- 
condition was asserted by the two Rhodesian 
African leaders (divided, but both in prison), by 
the African States, by the United Nations, and 
by some Commonwealth countries. 


Five Conditions for Independence of Rhodesia. — 
In the protracted negotiations between Mr. Bmith 
and Mr. Wilson to reach a settlement in 1905 the 
latter took bis stand on the following five condi- 
tions* — 

1. a guarantee of unimpeded progress to- 
wards the majority rule already envisaged in 
the 1961 Constitution; 


Associated State. — A former colonial territory 
which has entered into a free and voluntary asso- 
ciation with Britain to become self-governing in 
all matters except for external affairs and defence. 
The term applies to six of the East Caribbean 
islands — ^Antigua, St. Kltte-Nevis-Angullla, and 
the four Windward islaniis of Dominica. St. Luda. 
St. Vincent, and Grenada. " 

Responsibility of the British Govemment.—The 
British Government la reaponsible for the affaira 
of Colonies (properly called Crown Colonies) both 
internal and external, and for their defence, and 
their peoples are British subjects. ProtectoratM 
are governed in the same way as Colonies, but have 
not been annexed. The peoples of Protectorates 
are not British subjects but Britich-protect^ 

B srsons. In the case of an Associated State the 
ritlsh Government is responsible for defence and 
external relations, though it may confer upon the 
Associated State’s government authority to deal 
with specific matters of foreign affairs. 

The Countries of the Commonwealth.-— At the 
end of the Gazetteer is a list of all the countries 
of the Commonwealth showing their land a^ 
and recent estimates of population. The list 
distinguishes between the sovereign members 
and the British dependent territories, and dassifles 
the latter according to the kind of dependoicy. 
Not all the British dependencies come exactly 
within the definition either of Colony of Protec- 
torate, since, for historical reasons, many wrae 
partly under one hea<ling. partily under another. 

Mauritius and Nauru became independent in 
1S68. Nauru, the world's smallest independent 
state, was prevlouriy a UN trust t^tory, ad- 
ministered jointly by Australia. New Zealw^tmd 
the United Kingdom. At the time of writing 
constitutional details were still being worked out. 
Ihe next countries which seemed, at the opening 
of 1908 to be coming up for independence were 
Fiji, Swaziland, and British Honduras. 

Rebellion in Rhodesia.— The dtasolu^ in 
December 1968 of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Kyasaland led to the independence of Northern 
Rhodesia (as Zambia) and of Nyaaaland (as 
Malawi) and left Southern Rhodesia, lenam^ 
Rhodesia, as a self-governing oolony. Rhodesia s 
white, minority Government press^ for c^pl^ 
todependenoe. The Rhodesia Front, under the 
P^Mlbnlstendiip of both Blr. Winston Field and 

insisted that Rhodeela 

immediate right to Independenoe based on (a) the 
foot that it has been self-goveming for forty years. 


2. a guarantee of no retrogressive amend- 
ments of the 1961 Constitution; 

3. an Immediate improvement in the poli- 
tical status of the African population; 

4. progress towards the elimination of 
racial discrimination; and 

5. the overriding requirement that Britalfi 
must 1)6 satisfied that any proposed basis for 
independence would be acceptable to the 
Rhodesian population as a whole. 

The British Government offered to co-operate 
in a crash programme of education for Africans to 
fit them to take an effective idiare in the economic 
and political life of the country within the span of. 
possibly, a decade. 


The 1961 Constitution, which has been the subject 
of so much dispute; provided (for the first time) 
fifteen African members (in a Parliament of sixty- 
five) elected on a virtually all-African roll. The 
other fifty are elected on a common roll with 
resident!^ and property qualifications, which 
were said to be low enough to enable enough 
Africans to become the voting majority in dm 
course. But. even If this outcome were to w 
practicable, this period might be as high as twenty 
years. The African nationalists have largdy 
boycotted re^tration on either roll; and the 
acceptance of the 1961 Constitution is tantamount 
to the indefinite continuance of minority — l.e.. 
white — government. 

Unilateral Declaration of Independence.— The 
long pressure for independence from 1968 to 1966 
r e a ch ed its ciiniftT on 11 November 1905. when 
Mr. Ian Bmith declared the independenoe of 
Rhodesia; and the British Government were con- 
fronted by an act of rebellion. (U-DJ. 
known as I.D.I.. tlie illegal Declaration). The 
rebels protested their loyalty to the Boverelgm 
whose oommands. however, they were repuoiat- 
Ing. African opinion was outraged. Md 
the countries which broke off relations jrith 
Britain were two Oommonwealto , countrla 
(Gbam and Tanxsnia), Mauritania, Guinea. Mall, 

the Sudan, Algeria, and the Ckmgo (Brazzaville). 

Britain ruled out, from the start, ^ 

but Mr. Wilson embarked on a policy (g graduated 

eooDoniic sanctions. Including an cm embargo; 

the objective being thwemergenoe. econ^io 

hardship, of a liberal altemarive to the S nd^ 
rdgime. The United NaUwJ^k the view ^ 
the 1961 constitution had.lwken down spA tM 
the decrees signed won ^ 

destruction cf all safeguards for the raid law and 
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for human rights in the 1061 constitution and 
earlier legldaUon. 


Beperoussions ol the RebelUon.— On the very 
day of the illegal declaration in Bhodeeia the 
United Nations General Assembly in a resolution 
adopted by 107 votes to 2 (Portugal and South 
Africa), with one abstention (France), condemned 
the declaration. (France disapproved of the 
declaration and would not recognise the new 
government, but did not vote because, in their 
view, it was technically an internal British matter.) 
Next day the Security C:k>uncll by ten votes to 
none (France again abstaining) condemned the 
declaration. On 20 November the Security 
Council (again by ten votes to none) called 
upon the British Government **to quell this re- 
b^lon of the racist minority.** There are many 
aspects of the complex position in llhodesia. 
and several interpretations can be given. But 
one central fact must be stated simply: four 
million Africans remain subordinate to 220.000 
whites. The implications of the rebellion go far 
beyond Rhodesia. It has exacerbated the whole 
problem of race division in Africa. As such it has 
aroused strong feelings in black African countries 
and has strained the Commonwealth (on the 
multi-racial character of which Britain has set 
such store). The rebellion exacerbates in par- 
ticular the threatening confrontation between 
black African countries and South Africa and 
Portugal. 


Commonwealth Conlerence 1966 and Rhodesia. 
— ^At the C]lonference of September 1060 it was 
decided to give the Rhodesian Front regime a 
final chance of a negotiated settlement with 
Britain. If the offer were rejected Britain under- 
took to sponsor Jointly mandatory sanctions at 
the UN, withdraw ail previous proposals for a 
constitutional settlement, and not grant independ- 
ence before majority rule is achieved. The final 
offers by Britain had to be accepted before a fixed 
date. 

It was expected that there would be another 
Commonwealth Conference in the autumn of 1968. 

It was agreed that the British Government 
would not recommend to Parliament any consti- 
tutional settlement which did not conform with 
six principles. These six principles were the five 
conditions for independence set out In an earlier 
paragraph together with a sixth, namely: no 
oppression of the majority by the minority or of 
the minority by the majority. 


Smith Regime Dedared lUegal.— The High 
Court of Ubodesia declared In September 1666 
that the Smith Government was Illegal and the 
1965 ** independence " Constitution was not the 
lawful Constitution. At the same time they 
rejected the applications of 600 political detaiuees 
who sought their release on the grounds that the 
Government which detained them was Illegal. 
The Court based this rejection on the groimd that 
the Smith Government was the dfectlve and de 
facto Government. To avoid a vacuum the court, 
it was declared, must give effect to such measures 
of the Government as could lawfully have been 
taken under the 1961 Constitution for the main- 
tenance of law and order. Immediately after the 
Judgment the Smith Government introduced per- 
manent preventive detection. But the effect of 
the court’s decision was to make laws which fall 
foul of the entiencOied provisions of the 1961 
constitution illegal and therefore challengeable in 
the courts. The 1966 Constitution proposed to 
remove the entrenched provisions regarding con- 
stitutional amendment: and the ftirther constitu- 
tional amendments Introduced by the Smith 
rdgime made ftirther Imoads into the provisionB 
protecting the liberty of the subject and the rights 
of Africans to hold tribal lands. 


TIm RMe on the ** Tiger.**— After secret ** talks 
about talks ** between offlolala during the summer 
or;1966 Mr. Wilson and Mr. Smith had talks on 
8 December <m board H.M.S. Tkfer off Gibraltar 
and prepared a working document which the 
Bhooeglan Oahtoet rejected three days later; and 


on the 16th the UN Security Council voted on a 
British resolution for mandatory sanctions, in- 
cluding oil. Mr. Smith said that in his view 
Bhodesla had become a Republic, a statement 
which he later modified. 


Rhodesia’s New Proposals in 1967 Rejected.— 
Mr. Ian Smith was told in December 1967 that the 
conditions which he was then demanding for a 
settlement could not form the basis of discussions 
os they were '* fundamentally incompatible *' with 
the six principles (described above) as agreed by 
the British Parliament. One of the changes pro- 
posed by Mr. Smith was that all African members 
of the Senate should be chiefr (who are paid by the 
Rhodesian authorities). This would mean that 
African elected representatives would no longer 
have it in their power to block retrogressive 
amendment of the constitution. Another change 
asked for by Mr. Smith was the removal of the 
safeguard that amendments io the specially 
entrenched provisions in the Cksastitution should 
be subject to appeal to a Constitutional Commis- 
sion, with a fbrtber right of appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Yet another of 
Bir. Smith's proposals affected improvement in the 
political status of the African population and 
would seriously delay progress towards majority 
rule. 


Rhodesia’s Constitutional Council Speaks Out. — 
The Council ruled as unconstitutional a proposed 
new law making anyone found in unlawful posses- 
sion of arms of war liable to a mandatory death 
penalty. The Council also rejected as unconsti- 
tutional a Bill empowering municipalities to 
segregate along racial lines recreational facilities 
in such public places as parks, playing grounds, 
and swimming baths. Neverthdess the Smith 
Government retabled the Bill unamended and 
they became law In November 1967. 


The Royal Prerogative Flouted. — ^The gulf be- 
tween the illegal Smith regime and the Brltidi 
(Rivemment — and. indeed, the rest of the world — 
deepened tragically with the "Salisbury hang- 
ings'* in March 1968. The Appeal Court In 
Rhodesia refused to allow three condemned 
Africans to appeal against the death sentence to 
the Privy CTouncil, a right guaranteed under the 
1961 Constitution. By this decision, the Chief 
Justice recognised, in effect, the validity of the 
Smith regime’s post UDI constitution, which 
abolished that right. Nevertheless the Queen 
exercised her prerogative and granted a reprieve 
on grounds of mercy, in view of the inordinate 
delay in carrying out sentence— more than three 
years In the case of two of the men and more than 
two years In the third case. The Queen’s act of 
clemency was flouted and the men hanged. 
Another 100 condemned prisoners faced a similar 
fate. Some were doubUess common law mur- 
derers. But many others were guerrillas. To the 
Africans therefore the hangings of those guerrlUas 
would be seen as the execution of prisoners of war. 
There are three comments to add to this note 
written at the time of the hangings: 

(1) The Rhodesian judiciary, which had 
tried to maintain some neutrality, was now 
seen to be taking a step towards Joining the 
rebellion although the Judiciary was clearly 
divided on the Issue; 

(2) despite this new challenge, the British 
Government declined to dose the door to 
future negotiatlonB with the Smith regime; 
and 

(8) the Conservative Shadow Cabinet an- 
nounced that, in their view, the Common- 
wealth Secretary had acted correctly in the 
constitutional advice he had given to the 
Queen. 


The Oommonwealth Seoiefeaziat was established 
in 1965. This new body acts as a central source 
of Information and preparation, independent of 
Britain’s Commonwealth Office. Thus the 
Commonwealth has its own staff with no ties to 
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any single member. There Is likdy to be. at 
least expeitmentally. a form of Ckmunonwealth 
AB8embly--an idea which originated with the 
British Govemment. It is to be hoped that 
meetings will not be confined to London, but that 
other capitals will be given an opportunity. 

Arnold Smith, Canadian diplomatist, was ap- 
pointed to the new post of Commonwealth Secre- 
tary General. The Quality of paramount im- 
portance in a Secretary General of a family of 730 
million is his ability to get along with people 
regardless of race. It was said that his indllTer- 
ence to the colour of skin was nothing theoretic — 
he Just did not notice, a colour blindness of atti- 
tude. But of course his views on racial equality 
are strong. Just before becoming Secretary 
General of the Commonwealth he said: **The 
division of humanity between the white and other 
races, which coincides too closely for comfort with 
the division between the affluent industrialised 
peoples and the poor underdeveloped peoples, is. 
1 think, the most difficult and potentially danger- 
ous problem In the world." The Secretariat were 
no doubt concerned to examine ways in which the 
rest of the Commonwealth might help to heal the 
tragic war in Nigeria. 


Britain’s Special Representative in Africa. — 
Special Bepresentative dealing with Britain’s 
relations with Kenya. Tansania. Malawi, and 
Zambia was appointed in 1965. He was Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, then British High Com- 
missioner in Kenya. He became a roving ambas- 
sador to Commonwealth countries in Eastern 
and Southern Africa. The British high com- 
missioners in those coimtries continued their 
functions in the three capitals now concerned — 
Nairobi, Lilongwe, and Lusaka: and Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s responsibilities are to co-ordinate major 
policy problems in which some or all of these 
four countries are involved. Uganda preferred 
not to enter the co-ordination arraiUEement for the 
present. 


New Attitudes to the Commonwealth. — In the 
words of the Prime Ministers' Conference, whidi is 
its highest organ, the Commonwealth is a volun- 
tary, multi-racial, association of sovereign states. 
In his informative study Cokmies into Common- 
wealth (Blandford). Prof. W. D. McIntyre traces 
the change in British politics in recent years which 
may greatly affect the Commonwealth. During 
the last century the Conservatives were regarded 
traditionally as the imperial party: the upholders 
of colonial freedom were the Liberals, and later the 
Labour Party. Tt was a Labour government 
which gave independence to India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. In the 19608 came a trans- 
formation of attitudes. Macmillan trimmed his 
course to the " wind of change " and endeavoured 
to pull out of Africa as quickly as possible. He 
was to incur the severe mMvings of nearly all the 
Commonwealth premiers by trsing to Join the 
Common Market. Thus it was the Conservatives 
who were then set on Joining Europe and Labour 
who stood for cherishing the Commonwealth, as 
dramatically declared by Gaitskell in his famous 
speech at Brighton at the Labour Party Con- 
ference of October 1962. Another indication came 
in April 1964 when the EstabUshment must have 
been astonished to read a now famous article in 
The Times by " A Conservative." in which he 
said. " The Commonwealth has really become a 
gigantic farce." Back again in power. Mr. Wilson 
proved a strong advocate of Commonwealth 
tMtiatlves— a peace mission to Vietnam and to 
Rhodesia, both in 1965. although neither was 
destined to take effect. Perhaps the most fan- 
poitant development was the creation of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in 1965, The first 
Prime Ministers Conference outside Britain since 
1932 was held at Lagos in 1966. Many other 
Commonwealth projects are now being con- 
structed. " Great Britain has lost an Empire and 
has not jrot found a tdle." said Dean Acheson in 
1962. Great Britain is findl^ that rfile. In the 
words of Arnold Smith, the SMaretary-General of 
the Secretariat, " We must nudge mankind to- 
wards more understanding and tolerance. We 
have to develop quickly the habits and Inslghta 
of co-operation on a global basis. The Common- 


wealth gives us one of the promising instruments 
for this purpose." 


The Gommonweatth in 1968— The Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers did not meet in 1967 and 
it was hoped that they would in 1968. The Com- 
monwealth had discussed little else in depth than 
Rhodesia since 1965. Race relations will always 
be a Commonwealth concern, and the views need 
to be heard of Botswana, Lesotho, and Malawi 
developing new relations with the Republic of 
South Africa, and the views of newly independent 
SwasUand. There are other pressing problems of 
course: the future of sterling as a reserve cur- 
rency: the closing of the Suez Canal costing 
Commonwealth countries a great deal (and costing 
Britain £200 million a year): the civil war in 
Nigeria: aid. especially to India: preferences in 
trade and so on. Both Omada and Australia had 
new Prime Ministers in 1968. 


Immigration from the Commonwealth; the 
Government White Paper. — The Government’s 
policy was set out in a White Paper (Conunand 
2730) issued in August 1065. The principal fea- 
tures of the Government’s policy were: 

(1) A drastic reduction to 8,500 a year in 
the number of Commonwealth immigrants 
allowed to enter Britain (compared with the 
existing figure of about 20.800 a year). Of 
the 8.500 work vouchers to be issued annually. 
1.000 would be allocated to Malta under a 
special arrangement for two years. 

(2) New controls on entry of dependants 
(except wives and children). 

(3) Powers to repatriate Commonwealth 
immigrants entering the country illegally. 

(4) An obligation on immigrants to pro- 
duce health certificates before admission and 
additional health checks on entry. 

(5) A determined attack on housing short- 
age to prevent immigrant overcrowding, 
exploltatimi. and multi-occupation of dwel- 
lings. 

(6) Measures to integrate immigrants into 
British life to elhninate possibility of a grade 
of second-class citizens. 

(7) Formation of a National Committee for 
Commonwealtb Immigrants which would take 
over the functions of the Advisory Council 
established in 1962. 

It was announced that a conunlttee, the Wilson 
Committee, would review the whole system of 
discretionary control over aliens and Common- 
wealth citizens alike. The Committee recom- 
mended an appeal system against immigration 
dedsionB. 


The Race Relations Act, 1966 introduced a 
system of local conciliatory committees which 
inquires into complaints of racial discrimination 
and tries to settle difficulties without recourse to 
Court procedures. A PEP Report (April 1967) 
revealed substantial discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, and the provision of credit facilities 
and a second and more effective Race Relations 
Act is to be expected. 


The Street Report on Racial IMsorlmlnatlon. — 
This report was issued by Political and Economic 
Planning (PEP) in November 1967 on behalf cf the 
Race Relations Board and the National Committee 
for Commonwealth Inunlgrants (a body reconsti- 
tuted under the Archbishop of Canterbury). It 
was the second report of its kind. The first PEP 
report was on the extent of racial discrimination 
in Britain and stressed that patterns of segrega- 
tion would develop if action were not taken. The 
second report urged that legislation is one of the 
forms of action both necessary and practical. The 
Government were already committed to an exten- 
sion of the Race Relations Act to which the other 
political parttes agreed in principle. 
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TIm Need for Adeonate Enforoomont.— The 
extension to employment and housing of the 
ooTerage of the Kaoe Relations Aet was announoed 
in 1067 as a dedared objective of the Government. 
It was hoped, especially by those who had studied 
the American experience, that the law would be 
badked by a<lequate powem of enforcement and by 
adequate resoim^s and staff. Mr. Louis Kush- 
nick, lecturer in American Studies at Man c h e ster 
University, said that, all too often, commissions in 
the States emphaalaed the conciliatory, educa- 
tkmal, and penmaatve aspects of the law at the 
expense of enforcement. It almost seemed as if 
conciliation had become an end in itself, rather 
than one, among many, means of eUminating dis* 
crimination. **A commission must make itself 
feit.'* It was hoped that the new legislation 
would cover credit and insurance. Perhaps the 
Race RdationB Board would be given Quasi- 
judidal powers. Immigrants were, in 1908, stiU 
only 2 per cent of the community compared with 
11 per cent in the n.S. 


The New Relations Bill contemplated for 1068 
need^ therefore, to cover the real problems, to 
empower strong enforcement in the last resort, 
and to have the oonfldenoe of the coloured man. 
It was hoped the new law would cover not only 
housing, employment, places of public resort, and 
credit facilities. It was also hoped that the Race 
RelaUans Board would be given powers to follow 
up cases if the conciliation procedure failed. 
Authority it was hoped would be transferred 
from the Attorney-General's office to separate 
race relations tribunals, independent of the Race 
RelationB Board but with full Judicial powers and 
staffed by specialists. The powers of such tri- 
bunals. it was urged, diouid include the power to 
award damages. 


CARD form the Initials of the Oampalgn Against 
Racial Discrimination, which has helped to per- 
suade the Government to introduce legislation 
against dacrimlnation and to persuade the Wilson 
Oommittee to recommend an appeals system 
against immigration decisions. CARD was farmed 
in Britain in 1964 after a visit here by Dr. Martin 
Luther King. It was unfortunate that in 1967 
the black racialists sought to take CARD over at 
the centre. CARD'S new need was seen to be 
better local organisation, as at Islington and 
Southall: to prod local authorities and employers 
into action: to tackle spedflo exploitation by 
certain landlords; and to improve relations be- 
tween the police and coloured people. 


A New Cfronp lor Stronger Laws: «Eanal 
Rights **• — A new group emerged in 1968 to lobby 
for stronger laws on race relations and sponsored 
by a panel of immigrant leaders and others. Its 
West Indian president is Profeasor Ray Marshall, 
Professor of Law at Sheffield University and other 
nonaorB Inolude Prafeasor Sir Peter Medawar, Mr. 
Humphry Berkeley. Lord Brockway. Dr. David 
Stafford-dark, and others, including Mr. Jack 
Jones of the Transport and General Workers 
Union. The group said it was not asking for 
special or privileged treatment for any section or 
indlvldualB. **It simply asks for equal treat- 
ment." The group was designed exclusively as a 
lobby for the Race Relations Bill and contempla- 
ted that it would disbond when effective legi^ 
tion is passed. 


The Jdttt ConnoB few ike Wdlfaie ol Xmmigrants. 
— ^is was snoiker new body formed in 1967 
whi^ conoentmted Its first efforts at the point of 
Immigration. 


Conservative Government when Kenya's indepen- 
dence was being negotiated in 1968, explained that 
Aslans living there had been allowed to retain 
their previous atatua as ** oitlsenB of the United 
Kingdom and Cokmies " to aave them from be- 
oomlng stateless. Opposition to the Bill out 
right across the two main parties. 


Members ot the Commonwealth in Britain.— The 
total number of members of the Commonwealth 
in Britain at the present date is about one million. 
Of these half are from the West Indies and 800.000 
from India and Pakistan. There had been settle- 
ments in seaports for several genezatlonB; but an 
influx oocuired in the second world war to supply 
ground staff fm the Forces. Many of these stayed 
on and further numbers were recruited in sob- 
aequent years for special Jobs, thus providing 
valuable streama of labour when labour was short. 
Immigrants have therefore settled In industrial 
areas, where pressures on housing and Bodal 
servloes are heaviest. (The Holland Milner 
Report stressed that there was a<kouslng problem 
before immigrants arrived.) Differences of 
language, cultures, and colour igesent obstaeleB 
to asRimilntion. Many of the immigranta. more- 
over, have come from the rural areas of their own 
countries, with little education and with poor or 
no English: and these facta, again, by keeping 
the groups tightly together make assimilation even 
more difficult. Although the tension appears to 
have been taken out of the situation in Britain the 
practical problem remains as to how to create a 
multiracial society. This is a responsibility not 
only of Government but of every element In 
sodety. It is said that the legislative action 
exemplified by the Race Relations Act has not 
been auffidently strong. But it is doubtfbl 
whether public TeeponsibUity has yet risen to the 
challenge. With some notable exceptions, such 
as at Leeds, York, and Reading, there has not 
been great Initiative at the Unlverstties: and the 
Trade Union movement has not yet used 
its influence and power towards solving the 
problems as we must hope it will. Nor have 
overseas students themselves been notably con- 
spicuous by their interest. At the time of writing 
there are about sixty local oondliatton committees 
under the National Gommlttee for Immigranta 
tackling the day-to-day difficulties. Slowly the 
reluctance of people to become involved in pio- 
blema with such novel and unknown factors may 
change to positive and Informed action. We diall 
in the future be sorry if we do not now. while 
tendon Is relaxed, take a hand In creating stable 
relations. If we were to be suocessfbl. our ex- 
ample would have a great effect in a world where, 
in so many areas, the conflict of race is scute and 
dangerous. And we may thus help in easing the 
greater oonfinmtation — ^tbe gravest of all — ^between 
the have and have-not countrlea. 


THE UNITED NATIONS. 

Charter of the United Nations. — The Charter of 
the United Nations was signed on June 26. 1946. 
The purposes of the United NationB can be divided 
into four groups (security, justice, welfare, and 
human rights) and the nationa undertook to carry 
out four main duties (to settle disputes peaoeflilly, 
to refrain from treating or using fbree, to asstad 
in canying out the Charter, and not to assist an 
a g g res sor). The UN affirms faith in the human 
lights of an without dJstinotlon of race, language, 
sex, or religion. 


Memberdiip ol the United Nattons.— The UN 
had one hundred and twenty-three member coun- 
tries In 1968. They were: 


Tke Gommonwealih XmniigraiitB Act, 1868, 
srhiok came into force on 1 Maroh 19<^ was 
peawd to prevent the unoantrdUed ent^ of 
Asjans from Kenya, notwithstanding that th^ 
p o s s essed British passports. The Asians had 
Iwen given Britljdi ctttoaiiMp as a part of the 
MEMcal settlonent whereby Kenya had achieved 
feMeptndeiMe in 1968. Mr. Duncan Bandys, who 
was Oommcmwealtk and Cdonial Secretary in the 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Barbados 


Brasil 

Bulgaria 

Banna 

Burundi 

Byelorussian SB.B. 

Cambodia 

Omeroun 


BoUvia 

Botswana 


Central African Re- 
publio 
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Oeylon 
Chad 
Chile 

Ghins (TalwBD) 

Colomhla 

Ooneo (cap. Bxaoa- 
▼ille) 

Gonso (cap. KinBhaea) 

Costa Bica 
Cuba 
Grpms 

CsechorioTakia 
Dahomey 
Denmark 

Dominican Bepubllo 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kenya 
Kuwait 
liaos 
liCbanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 

Luxembourg 
Malagasy K^ublio 
Malta 
Malawi 
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Malaysia 
Maidive Islands 
Mali 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Eepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
lioumania 
Rwanda 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Somalia 
South AfHca 
Spain 
Sudan 
Sweden 
Syria 


lhailand 

'I'ogo 

Trinidad and Tobago 

'I'unisia 

'IHirkey 

Uganda 

Ukrainian S.S.B. 
United Arab Bepublic 
U.S.S.R. 

TTnited Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Veiiesu^ 

Voltaic Bepubllo 
Yemen 

Yemen. Southern 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


Social Council (dealt with below) which it electa 
and supervises. Further, the Assembly controls 
the purse 


Principal Organs of the United Nations. 



Botswana was formerly Bechuanaland. Lesotho 
was Basutoland. Guyana was British Guiana, and 
Southern Yemen was the Frot. of Southern Arabia 
(Aden). Thus there are now two Yemens like two 
Congos. 

The membership Includes 26 members of Com- 
monwealth countries, representing one quarter of- 
the world’s population. The African group is 
numerically the strongest, with a membership of 
38 (excluding S. Afiica). Twelve member states 
are communist. 


Major Organs of the United Nations.— The 
UN have six major organs: (1) a General 
Assembly. (2) a Security Counoll, (8) an Economic 
and Social Council. (4) a Trusteeship Council. (6) 
an International Court of Justice, and (6) a 
Secretariat. It is especially the inclusion of the 
third body on this list (with all the Commissions 
and specialiBed agencies which stem finom it) which 
makes the UN more broad and balanced than the 
League of Nations. 


General Assemblyw— The General Assembly 
occupies a central position in the structure of the 
UN. But Its busineBB is quite distinct from the 
Becmity Council It meets once a year. The 
Assembly can consider the general princtples of 
co-operation for peace and security and dis- 
armament and regulation of armaments. It can 
dlsensB any question concerning peace and 
security brought before it. It makes recom- 
mendations. but any question upon which action 
is necessary must be referred to the Becnrity 
Council The carrrtaig out of its humanitarian 
woik is the frmction of the new Eoonotiiio and 


The Security Council — The aims of the UN 
are wide — from feeding starving peoples to 
encouraging self-government in baclmrd areas 
— but it cannot advance towards the noble 
objectives set out in the Preambles unless peace is 
ruaintalDed. The principal organ to preserve 
peace and security is the Becnrity Council. The 
sise of the Becurity Council was enlarged from 11 
to 15 with effect from January 1066. Five seats 
are permanently occupied by Great Britain, the 
U.S.A.. the U.S.B.B.. China, and France. The 
China which is represented in the UN and on the 
Security CouncU is not, however, the Bepubllo 
of China (or Communist China). It is the regime 
of Chiang-kal-Shek. who occupies Formosa. The 
other seats are normally elected for two years by 
the General Assembly. The ten temporary mem- 
bers are: Brazil. Canada. Denmark. Ethiopa. and 
India (expiring at the end of 1068). and Paraguay. 
Hungary. Pakistan. Senegal and Algeria (retirl^ 
at the end of 1060). The Becurity Council sits 
continuously. It has two functions: (1) to pro- 
mote the iH>aoeful settlement of disputes and (2) to 
stop aggr^un. Under the Charter, parties to a 
dispute have already promised not to use force, to 
settle their quarrels peaceably, and to refer thedr 
dispute to the Security Council if they really can- 
not reach a peaceful settlement. On its side the 
Council can call on the parties to settle disputes 
peacefully, it can investigate any situation likely 
to cause a breach of the peace, and at any stage it 
can recommend a solution. 


The Veto. — At this point we most deal with the 
veto, which appUea to substantive questions. The 
number of affirmative votes required for adopting 
decifdoDS on substantive matters Is 0, including 
the votes of the five permanent members. In 
other words if any one of the permanent members 
says ** No *' to the use of foroe. even after a fbll 
investigation, the Counoll cannot use force to 
settle the dilute. Thus when it comes to Im- 
posing sanctiODB for a breach of the peace the 
assent is required of the Great Powers, and one of 
them may of course be a party to the dispute. 
If the Great Powers Imposed sanctions on each 
other it would mean a major war in which the 
present UN would disappear. Partly in order to 
overcome the difficulty of the veto the Assembly 
set up a Committee to remain in permanent ses- 
sion ooDslstlng of one representative of each 
member. It is known as the Little Assembly, its 
formal title being the Interim CXunmlttee. 


The Uniting for Peace BesolutloiL 1960.— The 
General Assembly had always been able to diseuss 
matters of peace and security, although it could 
not make teoommeiulatibns about them if they 
were beli« considered by the Becurity Council 
But in 1050. after the Korean crlas. a new 
dedsfon was taken by the General Assembly 
whereby if there were some threat or breach of the 
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peace on whldi the Becurlty Council waa In dead- 
lock. the ABeembly, on a vote of seven members of 
the Security Council, could consider It immediately 
and make a reconunendation about it. This 
decision, to which Bussia and four other countries 
were oimoeed, was called the *' Uniting for Peace *' 
resolution. By this resolution, too. the Assembly 
can be called together within twenty-four hours. 
It was the standing Interim Assembly which 
considered the Israeli-Egyptian dispute in 
November 1056. 


The WiwwMwwiw ana goHni ConndL*-— The UN 
pledged themselves to a broad humanitarian 
policy of which the following are salient points: 
to promote higher standards of living: ftill 
employment; the conditions of eoonomio and 
social progress: solutions of international econo- 
mic. sodal. health, and other related problems; 
educational co-operation: universal respect for 
human rights: and the flindamental freedoms for 
all. The main business of the Economic and 
Bodal Council is to carry out this broad policy. 
The else of the Council was increased IVom 18 to 
27 with effect from January 1066. To tackle 
these huge problems the Council established a 
number of important commissions and bodies, the 
principal being the following: — 

BegtondL Beonomie Ocmmlsstons 
Economic Cammlssion for Europe (ECB) 

Economic Oommisslan for Asia and the Far 
£ast(EGAFB) 

Beonomie OammisBlon for Latin America 
<SCLA) 

Economic Oammissian for Africa (ECA) 

FuficHcnot Commiuiont 
Disarmament 
Btatistics 
Pcg>ulation 
Social 

Human Bights 
Status of women 
Narcotic Drugs 

Special Bodice 

UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 

Commissioner for Befugees 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) 

Industrial Development Organisation 
(UNIDO) 

IfdergovemmaU Aoendee iprevUmelv colled 
Speciatieed A0encies).<— The agendes are organisa- 
tions estabUdiedbyintergovemmental agreement 
and their activittes as a rule are co-ordinated by 
the Econo^c and Social Council. The list of the 
thirteen Agendes axe given bdow. 

IntematioDal Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
IhtematiODSl Labour Organisation (ILO) 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
UN Educational. Bdentiflo and Cultural 
Organisatto (UNESCO) 

World Health Organisation (WHO) 

World Bank (Bank) 

International Finance Ocnporatlon (JFQ 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
Xhtematlonal CSvil Aviation Organisation 

(ICAO) 

Universal Postal Union (UPU) 

Intemational Telecommunication Union 

aiu) 

World Meteorological OrganiaaUon (WMO) 
Inter-Oovemmental Maritime Consultative 
Committee (XMCO) 

Cteaeial Agreement on TarUBi and Trade 
(OATT) 


Several of these organisations were at work 
before the UN was set up. One such body is tbe 
ILO. 

The FAO was heavily criticised in 1067 for the 
state of affairs at the Borne H.Q. of the organisa- 
tion In a report of a committee of live experts set 
up by UNO. 


A Peace Force.— In the twenty-three years 
since its inception the UN has been called on only 
four times for mlUtw action— in Korea (1060). in 
Egypt (1056). in the Congo (1060) and in Cyprus 
(1064). Korea was really an American ** con- 
tainment ** action under tbe covering of the UN. 
In the other operations, the number of troops 
ranged from 6.000 to 20.000. Apart from milltai^ 
action, the UN has sent observers or “ presences 
to various parts of tbe world, mainly to the Middle 
and Far East, to facilitate settlement of disputes. 
l%us to maintain a standby force of 20.000 men. 
when it might be needed so rarely, would be a 
waste, apart from problems of bases, control, and 
eouipment. Two ideas about tl^ best kind of 
peace force hold the field. They are: — 

(1) the earmarking of national inUitary units; 
and 

(2) a permanent multiracial force^ 

The cogent arguments for a pennanent UN Mili- 
tary Force can be studied in United Nalione 
Fofees by D. W. Bowett. pub. by Stevens In 1967. 


The Dispute over Dues.— Under Article 10 of the 
Charter the voting rights of any nation more than 
two years in arrears with its dues can be chal- 
lenged. When the 10th General Assembly of the 
United Nations opened on 1 December 1064— and 
the meeting had been postponed in the hope that 
the quarrel over dues would be reached In the 
interval— Russia was two years In debt, not over 
its general dues, but because of Its refusal to pay 
anything towards the special fund for UN military 
operations in the C^ngo and Middle East. France 
was in a Himnitr pc^tion on 1 January 1065. 
There was. of course, a special political back- 
ground to the dispute. By the Charter the Secu- 
rity Ck>uDcll is the executive body and it is in that 
Council that the Great Powers, including Russia, 
can exercise a veto. But in 1050. at a time when 
Russia was boycotting the CJouncil. the United 
Nations were able to take action in Korea; and 
then, realising that a veto in tbe council could pre- 
vent fhture peacekeeping operations, the Assem- 
bly took upon itwlf special powers to act where the 
council had failed. The RussianB asserted that 
this was iUei^ and refused to contribute to the 
special fund for the UN forces at Gaza (put there 
alter Suez) or in the Congo (now wi^drawn). 

Tbe essence of the dispute was not a financial 
(me but a constitutional political one. It involved 
the whole function and power of the Secmrlty 
Council and the General Assembly and the relative 
frinctions of the two. Tbe RuBBians maintained 
that all peao^eeping should be controlled by the 
Security (Council where the veto existed. But the 
rest of the memben^p of the UN maintained that 
the General Assembly had the right and duty to 
intervene where the Security Council had failed to 
act. whether owing to the veto or otherwise. 


A United NattonsSacoess: Teehnk^ Assistance. 
—That the United Nations Is something more than 
a place of talk is proved by a glance at the history 
of its programme of Techni^ Asdstanw. 
who figures will ^oy being told that 82,000 
ex]^ years have been spent by 18.000 men ^d 
women of 00 different naticmalitiee during tbe 
fifteen years of in developing countries. So 
for 456 mlllicm dollars have been contributed and 
150 countries and territories have benefited. A^ 
and tbe Far East have received 82.6 per cent of the 
proieots. Europe 6*8 per cent. Latin Amei^ ^*1 
penr cent, tbe Middle Kast 18*6 per cmt. and Africa 
20*8 per cent. In the Congo t^bnlcal aadgtan c e 
Contmued throughout the disturbances. ,The ob- 
ject of this aid is to h^ countries to develop toeir 
ecxmomlo and political Independence; and. sinoe 
this must be a truly co-operative venture, re- 
ceiving oountiies must not <mly Invite the experts 
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but aotlyely participate in proiects they undertake 
both with money and with local personnel— even 
the poorest being encouraged to make a contribu* 
tion. 


SimpliflOBtion of Aid Frogrammei.— A major 
reform was made in 1906 by the simpUflcation of 
the existing systems of capital and technical aid 
by the United Nations. The two main channels 
of aid were fused — the UN Special Fund and the 
UN Technical Assistance Board to become a single 
Council for a UN Development Programme 
(UNDP). See also Aid to Underdevelop Coun- 
tries. GIO. 


Unicef. — Of all the United Nations agencies 
Unicef has most caught public imagination. In 
the early years of the war the attempt began to 
make amends to -children whose early years had 
been shattered by war: and during the quarter 
century since 'Unicef has been bringing aid to 
millions all over Africa and Asia. Unicef does 
not draw directly on United Nations funds but 
voluntary help from Governments and individuals. 
There have been two developments of policy: 

(1) a change in 1060 from post-war relief 
work to programmes of help for mothers and 
children in developing countries: and 

(2) from 1900. an emphasis on education 
and vocational training rather than pure 
survival proiects. 


Human Rights.— The 20th anniversary of the 
adoption and proclamation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights by the (^kmeral 
Assembly on 10 December 1948 was marked by the 
observance of the year 1968 as International Year 
for Human Rights. There seemed, however, in 
1968. a good de^ to deplore as well as to celebrate, 
niere had been a good deal of thinking on the 
subject and over two decades numerous conven- 
tions had been drawn up. But there had, im- 
fortunately. been a good deal of obstruction and 
non-co-operation: and in 1968 the situation of 
slaves, political prisoners, and minorities of all 
kind was distressing. Let us take these two parts 
of the problem in turn — ^the resolution for im- 
provement and the actuality. 


Declarations and Conventions on Human Rights. 
— ^Every member of the UN endorsed the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. It marked the 
determination to prevent the recurrence of the 
genocide and brutality which occurred in the 
Second World War. Out of it sprang a Gommis- 
sion on Human Rights and numerous other 
Declarations and Conventions. Thus the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights prescribed 
that ** no one shall be subjected to torture or to 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment ** 
and there has been established a European Court 
on Human Rights. Among subsequent Declara- 
tions have been those on: 

(1) Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. 

(2) Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination. 

and among Conventions have been those on: 

(8) Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, 
and Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery. 

(4) Abolition of Forced Labour. 

(6) Discrimination in respect of Emplor 
ment and Occupation. 

(6) Equal remuneration of Men and Women 
Workers. 

(7) Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Bight to Organise. 

(8) Desorlmination in Education. 

(9) Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide. 

(10) Pblltleal Bights of Women. 


Drafts were being prepared for Covenants or 
Conventions on: 

(11) Civil and Political Bights: Economic. 
Social, and Cultural Bights. 

(12) Elimination of All Forms of Religious 
Intolerance. 

(18) Freedom of Information. 

Finally an International Conference on Human 
Bights was due to be convened in 1968 in Tehran. 

But after conventions are adopted at UNO they 
need to be ratified: thereafter signed: thereafter 
nations need to take the necessary action to enable 
the provisionB to be put into force: and finally to 
put them into force. These are the stages be- 
tween declaration of intent and fulfilment. As 
U Thant has said : “The mere adoption of various 
covoiants and international agreements is not 
enough by itself.*' We need, therefore, to temper 
enthusiasm for intentions with critical regard for 
what is actually happening. 


Why Nations Refuse to Ratify.— All kinds of 
political reasons are oflTered for failure to ratify and 
sign by big countries and small. America has 
signed three of the 19 International Conventions 
on Human Bights. It has ratified the Slavery 
(}onvention. The Russians have ratified nine 
and signed one. Britain has ratified ten and 
signed one. American reluctance to ratify is said 
to be fear of conferring on outsiders the right to 
interfere in their treatment of Negroes. Russia 
and other Communist countries oppose allowing 
individuals the right to petition against the State. 
Broadly (Sovemments dMike minorities and about 
a tenth of the world's population are minorities; 
and that tenth comes to something like 300 
million. Ironically the growth of Independent 
countries has sometimes led to injustices for 
minorities, and an extension of the minority 
problem. 


Minorities. — ^Mr. Colin Legum writing in The 
pbserv&r identified the following minority prob- 

inN. America 

Aborigines in Australia 

Flemings in Belgium 

Jews in many countries 

Nilotic tribes in S. Sudan 

Asians in S. Africa 

Tamils in Ceylon 

Chinese In 

Shaus and others in Burma 

Arabs in Israel 

Kurds in Iraq. Persia and Turkey 

Ibos in Nigeria 


Greece and the European Court of Human 
Bights. — Greece was a simtory to the European 
Convention of Human Bights. But prisoners of 
the Greek military regime which seized power in 
the spring of 1967 were tortured. The Council of 
Europe's Ministers made no complaint; and pre- 
sumably Greece, although a signatory to the 
Convention, could not be ordered to appear before 
the European Court of Human TUghfa. It was 
left to the Governments of Denmark. Netherlands. 
Norway, and Sweden to lodge a complaint which 
it was hoped would bring Greece before the Court. 


The Persistence of Slavery.— Slavery persists 
today in five forms defined in the UN Supplemen- 
tary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery 
(1966), namely chattel slavery, serfdom, debt 
bondage, sham adoption, and servile forms of 
marriage. The Anti-Slavery Society (for the Pro- 
tection of Human Bights) stated In 1967 that it 
has recent information of the existence of one or 
more of these forms of slavery in thirty countries 
in the ** firee world." Apart frinn servile marriage 
the other forms probably embrace between one or 
two million people. This exploitation can only 
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be fought when gOTemmente legidate against It 
and their offlcialB and people uphold the law. To 
enoourage them to do so is the main fhnction of the 
Anti-SlayeiT Society-. Founded so far back as 
1823 It ia the principal organleatlon in the world 
working to end davery; and It haa oonsdltative 
statue at the Economic and Social Council at UNO. 
It supports the setting up of machinery to imple- 
ment the Blayery conyentlons called for in October 
1967 by the Iht. Gommiseion on Prevention of 
discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Besides the eradication of slavery in all its fonns 
the Society's aims include the abolition of labour 
systems resembling slavery and the protection and 
advancement of aboriginal and primitive peoples. 
The address of the Anti-Slavery Society is 
Uenlson ^use, Vauidiall Bridge Uoad. S.W.I. 


The Anatomy of the United Nations has under- 
gone ironical changes since its inception. At the 
outset the Security Council was built as the oigan 
through which the Great Powers would together 
discharge their collective responsibility os police- 
men. They were the superior powers. They had 
the authority and the means to act as the big 
policemen to keep others in order. But this 
assumed that the big live pennanent members 
would agree and act in concert. This is just what 
they did not do. As a result, in 1050, by 
Anglo-Saxon device, the General Assembly was 
mobilised to ensure action when action was vetoed 
in the Security Council. But over the last 
decade the Assembly has grown both in numbers 
and in the independence of its views. It Is not 
at all as interested in the conflict with Com- 
munism as those assumed who vested It with 
additional power: it is more Interested in colonial- 
ism. So those who gave the Assembly this 
additional strength would like to reverse the 
position. But here we confront another diffi- 
culty. China, one must expect (and hope), will 
Join the Security Council. That will make the 
unity in that body which is vitally necessary for 
peacekeephig even more difficult. 


The United Nations Comes of Age.--The United 
Nations met in the autumn of 1966 for Its 2l8t 
General Assembly under a number of shadows. 
The challenges before them were:--' 

(1) Could the UN help to bring about peace 
in Vietnam and play a part in a durable 
settlement? 

(2) Would the UN admit Peking to the 
organisation? 

(8) Could it stop the spread of the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons; and could it 
check the arms race? 

(4) Could it hasten the end of apartheid in 
Bhodesla, in S.W. Africa and in South Africa 
itself? 

(5) Could it help the rich Western Powers 
in their recurrent efforts to save themselTes 
sinking into zeoessions? 

(6) Could it secure that the Western 
"Powen gave the poorer countries not only 
sufficient aid but gave it in such ways as to 
afford them some real hope? 

(7) Could the United Nations agree upon 
such effective and reliable peacekeeping 
machinery as would enable a small confrouta- 
tion to be stopped before it grew into a bigger 
and out-of-hand conflict? 


The Assembly commended the treaty on the 
peaoefiul uses of outer space: tennlnated the num- 
date exetoised by South Africa in S.W. Africa: 
called upon States to refrain from aottons which 
might hamper the ooocluslon of a treaty <m the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons and called 
for uie suspension of nuclear tests in all environ- 
ments; approved two Covenants on Human 
Bights; artanj^ for the new UN Industrial 
Development OrganiBation to begin its work in 

established 

the UN Capital Development Fund to provide 
snntaiikd loiis-term loans to developing ooun- 


tries: and reappointed U Thant as Secretary- 
General for a further term of five yean. 


The General Assembly's 28nd Annual Session in 
the autumn of 1067 faced three chaliengea: the 
spread of nuclear weapons. South Africa's intran- 
slgenoe in ruxmlng South-west Africa, and the 
deadlock between Israel and the Arabs. But they 
could not meet these challenges and the Assembly 
therefore decided it -was only in recess and wonld 
meet again in the spring of 1968. They ordered 
the Geneva disarmament oonferenoe to report to 
them by 16 March 1968 on its progress, if any. on 
a nuclear limitation treaty. The hopes of U Thant 
that there would be meanlnci^ talks on Vietnam 
were frustrated. 


China Again Excluded in 1967.— The General 
Assembly again barred Communist China from 
membership of the United Nations and upheld 
Nationalist China's right to a seat. The proposal 
to unseat Formosa in favour of PeJnng was rejected 
by 58 votes to 45 with 17 abstentious. 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS. 

1. Introdnctlon > 

This outline is an attempt to explain the various 
organisations through which European countries 
are trying to co-operate. It is hoped that the 
reader, with the help of the chart will find the 
pattern less bewildering than at first appears. 
The destruction in Europe in the Second World 
War emphasised the need for greater union, both 
for recovery and for defence. A bewildering array 
of organisations has sprung up. They differ In 
form, in ftmction, and in membership. Borne 
o-verlap In function. Some are much less effective 
than others. The edifice is not, moreover, built 
on a single harmonious plan. Beneath the edifice 
are two different kinds of foundations, that Is to 
say. two rival theories. These two theories (the 
federalist and the functionalist) are explained as 
the story unfolds. The story traces four main 
streams— the military, the political, the economic, 
and the scientlflo and technological— and describes 
the bodies which evolved in each sfream. 


Historic Origin of Enropean Unity.— Sully, the 
frmoua Minister of Henry IV, Kii« of France, 
outlined, in 1638. a propoeal for achieving Euro- 
pean unity and putting an end to war in Europe. 
Heoalled It the ^ Grand Deaisn.” It was revived 
in modem drees by Monsieur Brland. the French 
Prime Minister, in 1929. During the War (1943) 
the concept of a United Europe which should be 
created after victory was won was outlined by 
Sir Winston CSiuroblll: and he retoraed to tbe 
subject in his fiMHOus speech at Zurich Uulverslty 
in 1946. 


TwoStartingPolnts: ERPandtheBmsselsTreaty. 
—There were two main sources of the present 
nnmerons European bodiea. The first was the 
European Recovery Programme in 1947 (EBP), 
and the second was tbe Brussels Treaty of 1948. 


Tb» European Recovery Plan was popnlariy 
known as the Marshall Plan, as it was the result 
of the invitation made in 1047 by BIr. Marshall 
(then UB. Secretary of State) to the European 
countries to draft a programme to put Europe oa 
her feet eoonomloally. The UBJL was ready to 
give this aid if the oountries concerned would 
agree on co-operation and plan their needs. In 
Bfruoh 1048 the ooontriee concerned created the 
Organisation for Enropean Eoonomio Oo-opera- 
tion (OBEC) to administer the programme of aid. 
This body was replaced by the Orguiisatlon for 
European Oo-operation and Development In 1961. 


The Bmssels Trea|?; 1048. was the other main 
source of the West European organisattons. In 
Mardi 1948 Britain. France, and the Benelux 
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eonntriefl (Belgium. Holland, and liuxembouTR). ' 
agreed at Brueaele to pureue a common policy on 
eoonomio. political, and mllitanr oollaburation. 
and to promote a better understanding of the 
principles which form the basis of the common 
clYillsaUon of Western Europe. It also provided 
for the creation of a Consultative Council. This 
Connoh, when formed, was the (DouncU of Europe, 
and it is described below, together with an 
account of all the organisations which stemmed 
from the lYeatjr. Italy and the Oerman Federal 
Bepnbiic Joined the Brussels Treaty Organisation 
in May 1055. which then became the Western 
European Union. 


2. Military Organisations. 

The Brussels Treaty and the Western Union 
Defence Organisation.— As we have seen, under the 
Brussels Treaty, so fhr back as 104B. the five 
Western Powers conoemed pledged themselves to 
military collaboration: and in the same year they 
formed the Western Union Defence Organisation. 
At that time policy was being framed by a fear of 
a revival of Gterman aggression. But in time this 
fear was replaced by distrust of the Soviet Union. 
There were two developments. In the oourae of 
seven years the Western Union Defence Organisa- 
tion was transformed by tbe Inclusion of the 
German Federal Bepnblic itself and of Italy into 
a larger body called the Western European Union. 
How this change came about is described in the 
following paragraphs, which tell the story of the 
creation of the new Federal Kepublic of Germany, 
the proposal for a European Defence Community 
(which did not materialise), and the eventual 
emergence of Western European Union (In 1055). 
The second sequel of a military character of the 
Brussels Treaty was the creation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). Whereas 
WEU is a regional organisation. NATO has an 
even larger range, as Its members tnolude Gaimda 
and the U.S.A. An account of NATO follows the 
story, to which we now turn, of the emergence 
of the new German Bepublic and Its eventual 
inoorporatiou in WEU. 


Oovemment of Germany after the War. — ^Aa a 
result of Germany’s unoonditional surrender on 
June 6. 1945. all power in Germany was trans- 
ferred to the Governments of the four principal 
Allies. By declHlons at Potsdam in 1045 that 
power was exercised by the Oommanders-in-Cblef 
of the U.R.A., tbe United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and Franoe, each being Tesponsible in his 
own zone of occupation. On matters affecting 
Germany as a whole, the four would be jointly 
responsible as members of the Control GounclL 
Berlin was divided into four sectors of occupation. 


The London Conference 1047 of the four Foreign 
Ministers concerned failed to agree on a Joint 
Qeiman eettlement. Unfortunately, the effect 
was to set in motion political and economic 
developments which were speedily to make 
Germany the iMittleground of the contlict of ideas 
between Soviet Bussia and the Western Powers. 
The Allied Control Oouncll could no longer binc- 
ti^n efficiently ; and by the end of 1 048 four-Power 
rule had virtually collapsed and the partition of 
Gennony was complete. A federal Parliament 
and Government were formed In Western Ger- 
many. llie Soviet Eone prepared a rival form of 
Government for East Germany. 


Western Germany's New Status.— In May 1052 
the German problem acquired a new complexion, 
when the so-oaUed ** Contractual Agreements** 
were signed by the three Allied Powers and 
Western Germany at Bonn. These Agreements 
did not form a Peace Treaty, but they attempted 
to define bow W. Germany snd the three Allied 
Governments should work together. Sovereignty 
was to be restored to Germany and she was to 
enter a military alliance with France. Indeed, 
a Treaty called the European Defence Treaty was 
drawn up between the four Powers, with Italy and 
the Benelux countries, which was to fit German 
Armed Forces into a Western European system. 


But this system, called the European Defence 
Community, never came to fruition as such, 
owing to tbe refusal of France to ratify the Treaty 
in 1064. 


CoBapte of EDO.— With tbe collapse of EDC 
there was a halt to the Idea of a Political Com- 
munity designed to embrace both the propo^ 
EDC and the existing European Coal and Steel 
Community. It was logical that these two Com- 
munities formed by the same countries should not 
have separate institutions but should take their 
place within a single political community. 


The London Nine Power Conference and the 
Paris Agreements, 1964.— Nine Powers met in 
London to devise a substitute for EDC. They 
were Belgium, Canada, lyanoe the German 
Federal Bepublic. Italy, Luxembourg, Neiher- 
lands. United Kingdom, and the U.SJL The 
Conference considered how to assure fiiU associa- 
tion of the German Federal Bepublio with the 
West and the German defence contribution. Ail 
the deciaiouB which were reached formed part of 
one general settlement and these were embodied in 
agreements signed shortly afterwards in Paris. 
These decisions included the following: — 

1. The occupation of W. Germany by Great 
Britain, tbe U.B.A., and Franoe should end. 

2. The German Federal Republic and Italy 
ahonld Join tbe Bruasela Treaty Organiaation. 

8. The W. German Bepublio was admitted 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO). 


Western European Union. — ^These agreements 
took effect on May 5. 1055, when the occupation' 
regime In Western Germany ended and the Repub- 
lic attained full sovereignty and independence. 
At the same time the Republic became a member 
of tbe Western European Union (tbe expanded 
Brussels Treaty Organisation), which came into 
formal being on May 5, 1955. and also of NATO, 
to which we now turn. 


The North Atlantic Treaty, 1048. — The founder 
members of this Pact (which widened the scope of 
the Brussels Treaty) were Great Britain, tbe 
U.S.A.. Canada, Franoe. Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. The parties agreed that an armed 
attack against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all and consequently they agreed 
that If such an armed attack ooeuxs, each of them. 
In exercise of the right of Individual or colleetlve 
self-defence recognised by tbe Charter of the UN. 
will assist the party so attacked. 


Changing Problems in NATO. — ^How can the 
North Atlantic Alliance be kept together? As 
time goes on tbe problems of cohesion become 
greater. Circumstances have been against 
finding a solution. First, for some yean there 
has been no avowed threat from the Soviet Unloil 
to Western Europe. Of ooune NATO ooxnprises 
much more than that: but this brings na to the 
second great change. At the beginning of NATO 
there were only two substantial powen In the 
organisation — Britain and the Unitra States. But 
DOW two more merobem have become substantial 
powers—Franoe and Germany. So externally the 
threat has dlminiahed and internally the difflcultleB 
of cohesion have increased. The key question 
has been the control of nuclear weapons. The 
United States is clearly not going to let oonM 
over its destiny leave its own bands. Nor will 
other powers leave ultimate control of their own 
destinies to an American President. The prob- 
lem is not only how to create unity; but bow 
unity Is to made effective for, and in. a crisis. 
Mr. Leonard Beaton has urged that what is needed 
is not a committee outside governments but a com- 
mittee of governments, or at least the dedstve 
governments, with the power and advice to 
manage a cHsIb. He uses the Anglo-American 
relationahip in the second world wax to flluBtxate 
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his point. In that war Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent decided together, the issues being defined by 
intelligence men workhig together and the military 
men working together. In a crisis this would 
now need to be achieved for at leaat France and 
Germany as well: and very more quickly — ^In 
hours rather than weeks. The technique of 
hammering out an agreed course is the technique 
of the cabinet. A crisis cabinet, urged Mr. Beaton, 
able to act in the face of a challenge, was surely 
the only way to achieve unity between substantial 
powers such as NATO now contains. This in- 
volves extension of the apparatus of the existing 
Anglo-American relation. 


A Crisis In NATO. — ^In 1066 it seemed that 
NATO was facing Its gravest crisis since its Incep- 
tion in 1040. De QauUe demanded that all 
foreign forces and military establishments in 
France should pass under French control or be 
withdrawn. He asked that SHAPE (NATO’s 
military headquarters) and all other integrated 
headquarters then in France should be removed. 
In the words of Punch he was not only knocking 
SHAPE out of Europe but knocking Europe out 
of shape. 


The New Position. — The general reason for 
de Gaulle’s action was that the position In 1666 
was fundamentally changed: (1) the threat of 
Busslan aggression In Europe liad receded for 
several reasons. Including Bussia’s preoccupation 
with China; (2) the TJidted States' guarantee of 
Europe, so Important In 1946. was becoming less 
credible since, with the development of inter- 
continental missiles. America was now herself 
threatened with instantaneous nuclear retaliation 
agidnst her own territory. It was not alliance 
with the United States which de Gaulle appeared 
to be rejecting but he was questioning the further 
need for Integrated command and American 
dfiminittlnn of thC 


NATO in 1968.— The threat of French with- 
drawal in 1069 remained while NATO was occu- 
pied with the question whether it could be made 
fiexlble enough to respond to opportunities to 
reduce East- West tensions. To this end a report, 
the Harmel Beport (named after the Belgian 
Foreign Minister), was discussed by NATO but had 
not been made public at the time of writing. 
Topics which seemed relevant for study were 
all-round force reductions by NATO and the 
Communist Powers; an approach to a European 
security conference; the problem of a divided 
Germany; the new Soviet presence in the Medi- 
terranean (and of course in the Middle East). The 
position of NATO was farther complicated by the 
announcement early in 1068 that the USA were 
determined to economise on the foreign exchange 
costs of US Forces in Europe. 


8. Piditical Organitations. 

FMeral Union.— The development of greater 
political unity among the European countries 
may be best introduced by a word about the 
federalists. The Federal Union had, before the 

^rpranesrion towards a 
Federalists advocated the surrender of absolute 
national sovereignty, a part of that sovereignty 
betng vested In a federal authority. This authority, 
it was urged, diould poBsess a government respon- 
sible to peoples and not to the States. It should 
have a Supreme Court to settle disputes between 
States which are members of the federation; and 
have an aimed police force to uphold its decisions. 


The Bagns Oongreas, 1948.— Several schocds of 
thomriit were represented at the Oongress. one 
main difference bring between the federalists, who 
want to create a real federation in Europe, and 
those, like the United Europe Movement, who 
were^ot committed to a federation in so far- 
reariiimi a eense. The Oongiees declared that the 
Bnropean nations must transfer some part of their 
sovmgn rights so as to secure common action. 


and it demanded an early convening of a European 
Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of the par- 
ticipating rufctions. But in the event the political 
reality has not become so radical as the surrender 
of any sovereign rights to the Council of Europe. 


The Creation ol a Council of Bnrope. — ^In May 
1649 the Foreign Ministers of the ten countries 
consisting of the five Brussels Treaty Powers and 
Denmark. Eire, Italy. Norway, and Sweden, 
concluded a fonnal Agreement called "The 
Statute of the (Douncll of Europe." It set up a 
Committee of Ministers and a Consultative 
Assraubly. forming together a Ck>uncil of Europe. 
The Council was established twelve months after 
the Hague Congress, almost to a day. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers provides for the development 
of co-operation between governments, while the 
Consultative Assembly provides a means through 
which the aspiratioos of the European peoples 
may be expressed. The seat of the Council was 
flx^ at Strasbourg. 


Council ot Europe. — ^The CTounch came into 
existence in August 1940, and tl^e Assembly 
opened at Strasbourg when M. Spaak was elected 
President. Mr. Churchill (as he then was) sat as 
an ordinary member. Procedure is a combination 
of British and Continental systems, but the design 
of the chamber follows the Continental pattern, 
delegates sitting at tables arranged to form a semi- 
circle. In November 1040 the Council of Ministers 
agreed to meet the wishes of the Assembly that it 
would not in practice exercise its right of control 
to fix the agenda of the Assembly. 


The Consultative Assembly.— This, the delibera- 
tive organ of the Council, is empowered to debate 
and make recommendations upon any matter 
which: (1) is referred to it by the Committee of 
Ministers with a request for its opinion, or (11) has 
been approved by the Committee. The Assembly 
consists of representatives of each member state 
appointed by national parliaments. All resolu- 
tions of the Assembly require a two-thirds majority 
of the representatives casting a vote. The 
Assembly meets annually. 


The BesponsIbiUty ol Members ol Assembly.— 
The Assembly comprises over two hundred In- 
dividual members of Parliament from fifteen 
different oountries. Although they are entitled to 
group themselves on any particular issue If they 
ehoose. a member is in particular relationship to 
his country and his pa^y or even to his con- 
stituency. There Is therefore a position of some 
confbsion and subtlety. Originally the Deputies 
In the Strasbourg house were seated In alpnabetical 
order of their names: today they sit grouped In 
political parties. 


Briatlons with National Parliaments.— The 
attempt made by the Joint Committee between 
Ministers and the Assembly to act as an organ of 
oo-ordlnation between the two sides of the OouncU 
did not satisfy the Assembly. It therefore set up 
a Working Party to analyse the relations between 
the Assembly and national parliaments. This 
Party tries to see what steps can be taken in each 
national parliament to secure consideration of 
recommendations and ratification of Conventions 
which have been approved at Strasbourg. They 
have gone so far as to appoint a spokesman for 
each country. 


What Has the Oouiiofi ol Burope Ariiievedf — 
The Council plays an important part in law- 
making. It has itself framed and launcM im- 
portant Conventions like that on Human Bighte, 
and it also feamee general prinolpleB and gives 
opinions on texts of laws. On the dlplomatlo ride 
it prepared the way for a eolation of the Saar 
problem, which bad divided Franoe and Germany 
rinoe the War. It Is working on the rimplifioa- 
tlOD of firontier formaUtlea. and It Is ooneerned (in 
ocnmnon with several other International bodlee) 
with zefogeea. Among other actioiie. It has en- 
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couraged the growth in reciprocity between 
countries of their social services, and established 
a European Court of Human Bights. 


4. Economic OrganiaatiODS. 

The Organisation lor European Economic 
Co-operation (OEBC ). — We now turn to the third 
stream, the economic. We have seen that OEEC 
was created to administer American (Marshall) aid. 
But it needed also to re-create a sound European 
economy. The allocation of aid continued until 
1052; but the practice of mutual consultation on 
economic matters continued in order to carry out 
long-term programmes. Owing to the nature of its 
original task of distributing Marshall Aid. the 
n.S.A. and Canada became associate members of 
the Organisation. In 1061 these two countries 
formed with members of OEEC the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation which replaced OEEC 
and is described below. 


European Coal and Steel Community. — ^A Anther 
economic development came in 1060 with the 
proposal for the co-ordination of cool and steel 
production in Germany. Belgium. France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. The organ- 
isation of the Community is an example of co- 
operation on a supra-national basis, since the 
governing authority is not responsible to the 
individual govermnents of member countries but 
only to the Conununity. Tlie High Authority 
has the right to deal directly with the coal and 
Steel enterprises of the Conununity without passing 
through national governments. In 1954 Great 
Britain formed a Standing Council of Association 
with the High Authority for consultations on coal 
and steel and for co-ordination where necessary. 


The European Economic Community (EEC), or 
Euromarket. — ^In 1955 ** the Six *' (namely the 
countries in EC8C) decided to drive towante 
Anther economic integration. This decision was 
taken at Messina, and the six are sometimes 
referred to as the Messina Powers. The EEC was 
established by a Treaty of Borne in 1958 and is an 
extension to the whole economic field of the institu- 
tional method of co-operation already adopted in 
the European Coal and Steel Community of the 
Six. The principal institutions are the Parlia- 
mentary Assembly (which is common to EEC. 
ECSe. and Euratom), a Council of Ministers, and 
an executive Commission of nine members. The 
common Parliamentary Assembly is now called 
the European Parliament. The Community is 
merging the Six into a single economic unit by 
harmonising economic, social, and investment 
policies and establishing a common market in 
trade. 


What is a Common Market? — ^A common market 
is a trading area with no internal tariffs (import 
duties) or quotas (which are quantitative restric- 
tions on imports) and a single external tariff and 
quota structure. The first tariff reductions on 
manufactured goods inside the Six (10 per cent.) 
took place on January 1, 1050. By January 1002 
there had been cuts totalling 40 per cent, in inter- 
nal tariffs. During 1060 the Council of the Com- 
munity speeded up the process of Airther reduc- 
tions which, on original intentions, would have 
taken from twelve to fifteen years, so as to aim at 
complete liberalisation of internal tariffs by 1066. 


the six European common-market nations 
with the eleven other OEEC countries in a Aee- 
•rade area. It appeared to the French impossible 
lO establish a free-trade area between the six 
t^ty powers and the other eleven OEEC coun- 
tries without a single customs tariff between all of 
th^ and the outside world and without measures 
If harmonisation in the economic and social sphere. 


The European Free Trade Association.-- There- 
upon seven countries outside the area of the Six 
formed a European Free Trade Association. 
They were Great Britain, Austria, Denmark. 
Norway. Portugal. Sweden, and Switzerland, and 
«hey agreed upon a plan at Stockholm in Novem- 
3er 1959. Inside the free-trade area comprising 
.hese seven countries it was contemplated that 
Jiere would eventually be no internal tariffs or 
luotas. but member states would retain separate 
sxtemal systems. The Seven, upon the founda- 
>ion of their Association, immediately offered 
'riendly co-operation to the existing Common 
Market. But the problem of finding a political 
‘ink — called by the diplomatists the problem of 
/he three half-crowns (seven and six) — remained a 
lifflcult one. 


Britain’s Application tor Membership of the 
IHommon Market. — In the autumn of 1961 Britain 
applied for membership of the Common Market. 
Membership would provide this country with a 
much improved export opportunity but could lead 
equally to a sharp intensifleation of competition in 
our home market. In terms of population, pur- 
ihasing power, production and growth. Western 
Europe is an exceptionally dynamic economy. 
The negotULtions were stopped upon the veto of 
France in January 1963: and they were adjourned 
'ndeflnitely. A detailed narrative of the negotia- 
tions will be found in Section G, Part HI. The 
political aspects of the Common Market are dis- 
cussed below. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. — ^Tbis new body has taken the place 
of OEEC. Canada and the United States, who 
were associated members of OEEC, Joined with the 
eighteen members countries of that body to set up 
OECD. The convention was signed in Paris in 
December 1960, and the new body came into exist- 
ence in the autumn of 1961. Thus Canada and the 
n.S.A. Join in facing the broader objectives and the 
new tasks of today, namely to achieve in Europe 
the highest sustainable economic growth, employ- 
ment, and standard of living; to contribute to 
economic development; and to expand world 
trade on a multilateral and non-dlscrimlnatory 
basis, in accordance with international obligations. 
The scope of OECD has been further widened by 
the accession to membership of Japan. 


Economic Commission of Europe.— As explained 
in the preceding outline of the UN. ECE was the 
first of the great regional commissions to be set 
up by UNO. It was created in 1947 to concert 
action for the economic reconstruction of Europe, 
and it was hoped to strengthen economic co- 
operation between all European members of UNO. 
Bussia and some of the Communist Eastern 
European countries are members of ECE. and it 
is the only European organisation where the 
Western bloc and Soviet powers can meet for 
discussion and action. 


A European Free Trade Area. — ^When the Six 
were discussing the Common Market the British 
Government declared (1956) that they would con- 
sider Joining a free-trade area in Europe. Al- 
though she would not Join the Common Market 
scheme itself, die would consider sharing in the 
stage-by-stage reduction of inter-European 
tariffs on all non-agricultural goods. They wouk' 
not attempt (unlike the Six) to standardise tbefi 
own tariff walls in relation to the world outside the 
EmopraAM-trade uea. S uo^aj r ee -toadeaj^ 

Fiance rejected the British proposals for linking 


K. The PoUtioal Aspects of Membership of 
the Common Market 

The Treaty of Borne. 1958. which had estab- 
lished the European Economic Community defined 
(in Articles 2 and 8) the principles and objects for 
which the Community is to work. Those articles 
specify in detail the steps for creating a Common 
Market, for approximating the economic poUdes 
of member States, the promotion of harmonlouB 
development of economic aoUviUeB. and raising 
the standard of lidng. But the aim of ** dloser 
ralationB between its member States ** is stated 
without elaboration. It is into this gap that 
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Bpecalatloa b ponred. No limit b set In the 
Treaty to the prooeas of Integration: on the other 
hand there b no commitment to Join a Federation 
of Europe. While member States commit tlmm- 
selves to aoommon policy on a number of eoanomb 
Issues there will be oo-ordlnatlon of national 
cles designed to take account of the needs of 
rest of the Community. 


European Coimcil of 

Commission Ministers 


(a) Proposab, which it sends to the Council. 

(b) Under powers of its own: — 

1. UedsJons to named countries and 
hfading on 

2. Directives to named countries to 
achteve certain results, without specifying 
the means. 

8. Becommendatlons and Opinions, 
which ate not binding. 

4. Authorisations without which many 
things are forbidden. 


Economic and Social 
Committee 
Consultative 
Committee 


The Court* whose procedure b wholly Continen- 
tal. consists of seven Judges appointed by Govern- 
ments for a maximum of six years. Its word b 
hnal on the interpretation of the Treaty, on the 
rules made under the Treaty, and on the legality 
of all the actions of the organs of the Community. 


European Court of 

Parliament Justice 


Two Kinds of Folitieal Agpects.— We need to 
dbtingubh between two things. First, the 
machinery by which the alms of the Common 
Market are to be achbved>>-the OommlBBion. the 
Council of Minbters, the European AssemUy. 
Court of Justice, and so on. Thb may be de- 
scribed as the political machinery of the Common 
Market. Second, we have to think of the kind of 
political rebtionship which will grow up. either 
by deliberate design or practical development, be- 
tween member countries. We may think of the 
first set of facts as the engine or locomotive of the 
Common Market train: and we can regard the 
second as what sort of Journey the train will take 
— ^wUl it take a direct run to federation or follow 
some other line? 


The Organs of EEC. — ^The machinery of govern- 
ment of the European Economic Community <into 
which b now Integrated the machinery for ECSC 
and Euratom) consbts of: 

1. The Council 

2. The Commission 
8* The Court 

4. The Parliament or Assembly 
6. The Economic and Social Committee 
(for the Common Market and Euratom) : and 

6. The Consultative Committee (for 
ECSC). 

7. The Ambassadors of the member 
Governments. 

The meetings of Ambassadors form unofficial 
permanent liason between Council and Com- 
mteion. Let us examine the chief official organs. 


The Council banes regulations and decblons 
which are. upon issue, binding in law on all 
member States. It conabts of one member from 
each member State (normally a Cabinet Minbter). 
33iey have votes as follows: 


France 4 votes 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 2 votes 

Holland m 

Lux^bourg 1 vote 


The CommiasioiL— Whereas the Council consists 
of poUtksians the OoimnbBlon oonsists of pennan- 
ent olBelab. There are nine members appointed 
by Governments, for a minimum tenn of four years 
and not more than two members may oome from 
any one eountry. Its bustness b to fbither the 
gsoa^ pnipoBSs of the Treaty and decbions are 
by majortty vote. From the Oommbsion flow 
tRo streams 


The Parliament or Assembly conibts of repre- 
sentatives of the national Parliamenib. There are 
142 representatives in all — 36 from each of the 
three bigger powers. 14 from the t^o medium 
ones, and 6 from Luxembourg. It meets once a 
year as of right and its only power b to pass (by a 
two-thirds majority) a vote of censure on the Gom- 
mbsion (the permanent ofiBcbb) which must then 
resign. If Britain were to Join its quota of mem- 
bers to the Assembly would preaiunably be 86. It 
is goaerally held that one day the Assembly will 
consbt of representatives elected by direct uni- 
versal suffrage but thb will nut occur until every- 
body is willing. In the meantime the Assembly 
can only consbt of nominated parliamentariaus. 


The Working of the Organs; the Commission. — 
We look first at the Commission (of officials) as 
thb b held to be by far the most powerful of the 
organs. Broadly speaking, it is the only body 
with a right of initiative, sending, as we have ex- 
plained. proposab to the Council which cannot 
prepare Its own proposals for consideration. The 
Commission can thus prevent the Council consider- 
ing anythmg it does not want to be considered. 
Its proposab to the Council can normally be 
amended by the Council only by unanimous or 
qualified m^ority vote. 

The Commission prepares the budget, takes 
member Governments into Court, runs the amn- 
cultural market and b the Monopoly and Eestric- 
tivp X^ractioes Court. 

In addition to all thb the Commission has Its 
own powers as we have explained under heading 
(b) in the earlier paragraph about the Commission. 
By its decisioM it can give orders to memlier States 
over a wide field. For example, it can give orders 
on the details of applying rules of free competition 
to nationalised industries or to industries with 
QDecial lights. Its direetimB order the result to be 
achieved (for example the framework within which 
agricultural prices are to be negotiated). It gives 
(or refbees) avthoriBationB over a wide range of 
subjects, like the postponement of the rabing or 
lowering of a tariff in certain circunietanoes. The 
powers of the Commission are thus seen to be 
extensive and important and they affect, among 
many other matters, the running of nationalised 
industrjes and the uses of Government aid. 


The Powers of the Commission contrasted with 
the Ooonoil. — That the Commission (of officiab or 
** Eurocrats "as they have been called) are the real 
rulers of the Community b more clearly seen when 
that body b contrasted with the Council (of 
poUtlclaiu). quite apart from the range and im- 
portance or the powers given to the Oommbsloiu 
The CommIsBioB decides by simple majority and 
can easily reach a decbion: but the Council, 
which requires either unanimity or qualified 
majority, b often unable to make a decision. The 
CkinmiiBBion has almost all the right of Initbtive. 
It sits for a minimum of four yean, while Ooundl 
members oome and go. The Oommbsion meeto as 
often as it wbhes, the Coun^ onoe a month. The 
Oommisslon thus acquires a real personality but 
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not the Ckmncfl. It ia Airthennore the Com* 
misBloii whldi controla the Gommunitr CiTil 
Benioe. 


Hie Bnreavoratlo Conmilsilon.— During Bri- 
tain ■ fliBt application for membership of the 
Common Marlnt (1961-3) an Important ^cuaslon 
took place in this country on the constitutional 
nature of the Commission and on the relative 
powers of Commission and CounciL A most 
trenchant analysis of the Commission was made 
by hlr. William Pickles of the London School of 
Iksmomlcs. He described the Commission as a 
bureaucracy of a hind which it would be impossible 
to contemplate in this country, for. in his view, 
it was entirely undemocratic. Mr. Pickles re- 
sumed the debate in 1067 and analysed the malor 
developments within the Community in the past 
six years (see The lAetener, 16 Veb. 1067). He 
found that. Instead of a single Commlmion 
bureaucracy which he had originally complained 
of. there was now, alongside that, and very much 
enmeshed with it. a six-nation bureaucracy (a 
Committee of Permanent Bepresentatives where 
the six understudies, as it were, of the Ooimcil 
members sit permanently — with technical staffs 
of their own— in Brussels). There had now 
developed, therefore, two closely interlocked 
bureaucracies, both without any kind of demo- 
cratic control. Add to that de Gaulle's deter- 
mination to fight for his national Interests. We 
have not therefore discovered, argues Mr. Pickles, 
whether the Community can work without 
supranational powers (which British Ministers 
say they do not believe in). Mr. Pickles plquantly 
concludes that he does not want to see British 
representatives exchanging blows with the 
Continentals in the Community bear garden. 


6. Sclentiflo and Technologleal Organlsatioiis. 

Euratom Is the short title of the European 
Atomic Energy Community (EAEC) formed in 
1967 to farther the use of nuclear energy in Europe 
for peaceful purposes and to ensure that Europe 
does not lag behind in the atomic revolution. The 
negotiation for this Community opened at the 
same time, in 1056. as that for the Common 
Market and the Treaty for it ?ms signed at Home 
on 25 March 1057. when the Treaty for the Com- 
mon Market was signed. Prior to the merger of 
the three Executives in July 1067 of the three 
executive bodies (the Common Market and 
Euratom Commissions *Tid the EC6C High 
Authority) into a single Commission and of the 
three Councils into a single Council. Euratom was 
supervised by its own Commission. Euratom’s 
rdle is to ensure that the Community undertakes 
the research necessary for the development of 
nuclear energy not only for power, but also, 
through the use of radioisotopes and radioactive 
sources, for agricultural. Industrial, and medical 
purposes. It has Joined international projects 
such as the European Nuclear Energy Agency 
(ENEA) Dragon project at Winfrlth. Dorset, 
which is sponsored by OECD. 


The Six to Co-ordinate Selentifio and Technologi- 
oa) Policies. — The Council of Ministers in 1067 
reached agreement on a procedure for such co- 
ordination and for a report back to the ConnOQ 
from the Community's Medium-term Economic 
Policy Committee by 1 June 1068. Account 
would be taken of existing co-operation in other 
international organisations. These included 
ELDO (European Pocket Launcher Development 
Organisation), ESEO (European Space Besearch 
Organisation), and CEBN (European Nuclear 
Besearch Centre) in all of which the Six are asso- 
ciated with Britain. ELDO has delegated techni- 
cal management of its current space rocket pro- 
gramme to a six-nation industrial consortium (of 
eleven firms), including the United Kingdom and 
France. The urgency of the general problem has 
been sharpened by growing anxiety in Europe 
generally about the consequenoes of a technolom- 
cal gap, the diffloulttos actually encountered in 
ad hoe co-operation— in the aero-space sector, for 
example— and the extensive overlwping of effort 
and expenditure. 


Britain’s 7-Polnt Tedmology Plan.— Mr. Wfl- 
son's seven-point plan for European technology 
was outlined at the Lord Mayor's banquet in 
London in November 1067. The points were: 

(1) Bilateral projects for tedmologloal co- 
operation In any field. 

(2) Multilateral dlaouBslons to create a new 
dynamic in European technology. 

(8) Diseussions between the Confederation 
of British Industries and sister Industrial 
organisations in Europe on a basis for integra- 
ted Industrial and technological advance. 

(4) To sponsor a multilateral European 
Institute of Technology. 

(6) To organise "European Companies** 
on a baste which transcends national frontiers. 

(6) To bring British arrangements In the 
field of patents, monopolies, and restrictive 
practices, and company law into line with a 
wider integration in conformity with the 
principles of the Treaty of Borne. 

(7) To discuss with the trade union move- 
ment of the Six how the TUC and EFTA trade 
unions can play their part in promoting not 
only the industrial but also the social objec- 
tives of a collective European technology. 

The sclentiflo and technical development of Euro- 
pean countries has been less rapid during the past 
years than that of countries outside Europe, 
particularly the United States. 


The Comparative Scale of Sclentiflo Research in 
EEC. — The number of sdentteta and research 
workers in EEC is only one quarter the number in 
the U.S.A. The U.S.A. spends seven times as 
much on research as the EEC countries. In the 
opinion of Professor Brzezinaki (in the Faculty of 
Politioal Bdenoe at Columbia University), to whom 
we owe these figures, it is likely that the gap will 
widm. given the fact that scientific devdopment te 
a dynamic process. 


7. Recent Attitudes in Europe. 

Merger of the Three European Communities. — 
The Common Market complex advanced a further 
step by an agreement in 1065 for the merging of 
the executives of the Economic Commission, the 
Coal and Steel Pool, and Euratom. This meant 
that in 1067 there was a single Commission of 14 
members instead of three Commissions of 23 mem- 
bers. By July 1068 the Six will have constructed 
a customs union whereby: 

(1) an customs duties and restrictions on 
trade in industrial goods within the Com- 
munity will have been abolished; and 

(2) a common external tariff will have come 
Into effect. 

It was also agreed that the common farm policy 
would be completed by that date. 

What kind of political system will be bu&t to 
control the European Community with a unified' 
executive? France was asking in 1065 for revision 
or interpretation of the Borne Treaty on two 
important points; (1) the powers of the Commis- 
sion; and (2) whether a majority voting system 
should replace unanimous voting in the Council 
of Ministers in January 1066 as laid down in the 
Treaty. On the second point it should be ex- 
plained that the Treaty provides for a transition 
from unanimous agreement of the Council to 
i^hted majority to be achieved by stages, the 
first stage fixnn 1058-31. the second to the end of 
1065, and the third stium ending 1970. It was 
the step due on 1 January 1066 which caused 
objection by France. FJranoe had absented her- 
self for some time from the Connoil of the Six. 
causing a serious break between her and the other 
five member countries. . 


Franoe and the Slve Agree to Dliairen 
France, which had withdrawn from the CJouncil of 
Ministers in July 1965, In violation of the Tfeaty 
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of Borne, returned at a ciitlcai meeting at Lux- 
embourg In January 106G. Neither France nor 
the Five were prepared for their differences to 
lead to a total breakdown. The Treaty of Borne's 
proyision for majority yotlng remained unaltered: 
but France's insistence on a right of veto was met 
by the Five agreeing that every effort eihould be 
made for a reasonable period to secure unanimity 
on issues of importance. The Common Market 
thus survived but continued in a state of nervous 
tension. Everything turned on de Gaulle's 
actions and IntentionB. The four-point face- 
saving agreement may be summarled as follows: 

(1) When very important issues of one or 
more partners are at stake the members of the 
Council will try. within a reasonable time, to 
reach solutions which can be adopted by all 
the members of the Council, while respecting 
their mutual iiiterests and those of the 
Community. 

(8) The French delegation considers that 
where very important issues are at stake, the 
discussion must be continued until unani- 
mous agreement is reached. 

(8) The six delegations note that there is 
a divergence of views on what should be 
done in the event of a failure to reach com- 
plete agreement. 

(4) This divergence does not prevent the 
community's work being resumed by normal 
procedure. 
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enthusiastic than Mr. Gaitskell. But the July 
1960 crisis occurring in the middle of this appraisal 
strengthened the argument of those who s^ the 
weakness of the British economy as a burier to 
membendiip. The Government has stated that 
the best estimate it could make <m the then cfj^t- 
ing Community anangements and prices was that, 
after any transitional period, the adverse effect on 
the balance of payments might be of the order of 
£175 million to £250 million, and on retail food 
prices by 10 to 14 per cent, which reprints 24 
to 84 on the cost of living. It seemed that mld- 
1068 might politically offer a suitable moment for 
Britain to Join: but the argument by 
to the state of the British economy might well rtlU 
apply then. Why 1968? It is in that year that 
the six members of the Common Market 
complete their construction of a single market for 
both industrial and farm goods. 


Britain the Common Market. — ^We may 
note the five conditions which had been set out by 
Mr. Gaitskell to be satisfied before Britain could 
contemplate Joining the Common Market: 

(1) proper safeguards for the Common- 
wealth; 

(2) adequate arrangements for our partners 
inEFTA: 

(3) firm guarantees for British agriculture; 

(4) freedom for Britain to pursue an inde- 
pendent foreign policy; and 

(6) freedom to carry out national economic 
planni^ with effective powers to safeguard 
Britain’s balance of payments. 

By 1966 Britain's trade with the Commonwealth 
declined and many Commonwealth countries 
had made other arrangements which lessen their 
dependence on the British market. It remains 
true that EFTA countries must come within any 
final European pattern. Agriculture in Britain 
remains a difficult factor as indeed French agri- 
culture does within the Market. The fourth item 
about independent foreign policy is not strong 
since our pdUoy is neoesBarily shaped by alliances 
and the United Nations; and it has been doubted 
whether our balance of payments position would 
be weakened if we were part of a strong European 
Community. But the condition which has not 
been firmly enunciated and is of paramount 
importance is that the political arrangements of 
the Common Market must be democratic in form. 
Gan the CommisBion which has large powers be 
initiift answerable to a properly elected European 
Parliament? Another condition would be a 
European union would not Jeopardise an Atlantio 
alliance. See alto Section G. Part IXX. 


Bespwraisal of Attitude to the Comiiion Bbifcet 
—After the General Election of 1966 the Govira- 
ment made a thorough re- exam i n ation of allj^ 
arguments for and against Britl^ cnt^. 
was the first flmdamentol reappraW of toe 
Dosltion since the Whitehall exerdse to 
wSiloh preceded the application for membeisl^ 
to Ammst 1901. Mr. Gaitskell had rated 
eoonomio pros and cons at fifty-fifty but bad 
emphasisea the serious adverse efltot on toe 
of paymoDts which accession would be 
likely to bring to the immediate fhture. The 
reappraisal to 1966 to bellmd to *»▼«««“ 
dmd that membetahlp on balance would be to 
ti^rlML interest-^ is to say. it to moie 


Britain and the Common Market: 
tions. — The Government, howeve 
November 1966 to open talks first i 
countries and then with EEC count: 
if the conditions did. or did not* ex , 
negotiations for Britain's entry ton 

The purpose of the conference with E.. ^ 

demonstrate solidarity with Britain s paitoeis 
there and to help them to OQnsider their own plans, 
either to apply for membership of the Common 
M^ket or to seek some form of association with 
It. As things then stood Sweden. Norway, imd 
Denmark were expect^ to seek full membertoip 
with Britain. The Irish BepubUc which was out- 
side EFTA was also expected to apply. Mr. 
Wilson said he would approach the discussloM 
"with the dear intention and determination to 
enter the Community, if. as we hope, our e^ntlM 
British and Commonwealth interests can be siffe- 
guarded." Among the stiff obstades hindeitog 
Britain's entry was of course President do Gaulle a 
attitude to Britain's defence arrangements with 
the United States. (It was the Nassau agreement 
that led de Gaulle to veto Britain's entry into 
EEC.) In his dedaiatlon of intent to Noramber 
1966-^r, more accurately, of desire — Mr. Wilson 
said that matters of defence or of foreign policy 
are not directly Involved to negottotionB on the 
Common Market. It is true that there is nothing 
to the Borne Treaty that requires us to hand over 
power to a European authority or Parliament <m 
subjects which are not relate to an ec^oxnic 
union. But economic union needs political direc- 
tion and this corollary needs to be faced, although 
the Common Blarket countries themselves mve 
not yet dedded on the predw forms of its political 
institutions. There were of course strong ec^ 
nomio obstades. as we have indicated, to ragard 
to both balance of payments and cost of living. 

De Gaulle Again Ban Door to Britlii|h En^, 
1967. — ^At his press conference of 27 Novemlw 
1967 de Gaulle argued that the report of the 
BruMels Commission 29 September 1907 demon- 
strated that the present Common Markd to In- 
compatible with the economy " aa it is of Britato. 
The incompatible features, were said to be 
Britain's chroidc balance of payments deficit: hw 
sources of supply; her working conditions; the 
way the English get their food "—partly by sub- 
Hidteing their own production and partly by foro 
bought cheaply all over the world and particularly 
to the Commonwealth: and other features. He 
said we were watching the fifth act cff a play to 
which England had taken up " very different and 
apparently inconsistent attitudes towards the 
Market." The Britiah Government 
quickly published a detailed rejoinder. 

Negotiations with Brito 
British Government made It dear that they 
expected a reply firom the Six. Their announce- 
ment. after the General’s press ctocnmoe. was to 
be interpreted aa meaning that da Gai^e wu 
speaking for hlmaelf • but the dedalon reated not 
with Frimoe solely but aleo with ^ otiisx five 
wiftfri hflHi- " We have made an applicaticm to full 
accord with the terms of Art. 287 [of the Treaty of 

Borne] and we expect a rwly ft?®:***® 

munity.” When the Council oS Mtoisters of the 
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Conununity met lusaJn in December 1067. Fiance 
voted against negotiations for Briti^ membership 
and this was in effect a Frencdi veto. The applica- 
tion by Britain remained on the table and any 
member state could raise the matter again before 
the Council. The action of France raised a 
question mark upon the future good functioning 
of the Community itsdf. 


An Assessment of Impact — Opinions differ as to 
the real impact in recent years of the various West 
European bodies. Acrisp view by Dr. Hoy Price. 
Director of the Centre for Contemporary European 
Studies, University of Sussex, may be quoted. He 
wrote: 

** NATO is in disarray: WEU has never been 
much more than a diplomatic ghost: EFTA. 
though it has succeeded in its commercial 
aim, has failed to reach its primary target—a 
single European market; and the OECD is 
primarily concerned with technical matters. 
The Council of Europe performs many useful 
functions, but offers no long-term possibili- 
ties of influence on major European or extra- 
European policy issues.’* 

At the same time Dr. Price believed that a 
primary aim must be to express a common Euro- 
pean portion with regard to the United States. 
In the formulation of such policies Britain would 
necessarily play an Important part; and beneath 
the surface of events, he detected the emergence of 
the out Ihies of a consensus. 


EFTA Countries and the Common Ifarket.— Not 
all Britain's partners hi EFTA want to Join the 
Common Market. Switserland doubted whether 
membership would be compatible with its 
neutrality. Austria has been negotiating asso- 
ciate membership for some time: but even if 
accepted it is doubtftil if the Soviet Union would 
sanction it under the terms of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty which established Austria’s neutrality. 
Portugal was unlikely to apply, or to be accept^ 
so long as her economy remains a weak one. 
Finland was unlikely to seek more than associate 


membership, for a mixture of economic and 
political reasons. That leaves Sweden. Norway, 
and, above aU, Denmark, who really seek 
membership. 


Xfttt Industrial Barriers down in EFTA.— A free 
trade area for industrial goods among the seven 
members, supplying a market of 100 million 
people, came mto existence on 1 January 1007 
when the last 20 per cent barrier of protective 
tariffs was removed, thus completing a process 
begun by stages in July 1960. This complete 
dlnnantling of tariffs was three years ahead eff 
schedule. Most agricultural and marine products 
continued to be subject to tariffs. 


Need lor Large Free Trade Area: the alterna- 
tives. — This is not the place to examine the eco- 
nomlc pressures behind the approach to member- 
ship of the Ckimmon Market. More and more 
industries are discovering that a large tariff-free 
market is necessary not only to justify large, low- 
cost productions but to generate the resources to 
finance research and development. But we may 
note some political aspects. A possible alterna- 
tive might be an Anglo-Saxon free trade area 
containing U.S.A.. Canada. Britain, and bits of 
EFTA. This is the ” Slst State ” solution. It 
would mean eventually a far larger ownership of 
British industry by the U.S.A. and perhaps even- 
tually the absc^tion of Britain. (The Common- 
wealth alternative continues to shrink. Nigeria 
is an associate of the Common Market and East 
African states should follow by 1008. Malaysia. 
New Zealand, and Australia are being drawn more 
and more into Asian trade.) Other political 
aspects are: (1) will the Common Market wish to, 
and be able to, develop common policies towards 
Eastern Europe including eventually conunon 
policy on Oermany unity? An effort to open up 
a new relationship with Eastern Europe is one 
which would be likely to attract de Qaulle: and 
(2) what should be the relationship of America 
to a more united Europe? It must be a long 
time before Britain could contemplate the 
abandonment of NATO. 
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Note: All the countries are members of UNO except Western Oermany and Switzerland. 

t The U.S.S.B. and other Eastern European countries ^ also m^lm of EOB. 

* The United is associated with ECSC through a Standing Council of Assodation. 
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WILSON’S SECOND LABOUR CABINET 
(as reconstructed 5 April 1968) 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury — Harold Wilson. 

Secrekiry of State for Foreign A ffairs — Michael Stewart. 

Chancellor of the Exchequ>er — Koy Jenkins. 

Lord Chancellor — Lord Gardiner. 

Lord President in charge of Health and Social Security — Richard Crossman. 

First Secreiary of State and Secretary of State for Employment and Productivity^ 
Barbara Castle. 

Home Secretary — James Callaghan. 

Secretary of State for Defence — Denis Healey. 

Leader of the House of Commons and Lord Privy Seal — ^Frederick Peart. 

Secretary of State for Economic Affairs — Peter Shore. 

President of the Board of Trade — Anthony Crosland. 

Secretary of State for Education and /S^cience— Edward Short. 

Secretary of State for the Commonwealth — George Thomson. 

Secretary of State for Scotland — William Ross. 

Secretary of State for Wales — George Thomas. 

Minister of Technology — Anthony Wedgw^ood Benn. 

Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food — Cledwyn Hughes. 

Minister of Power — ^Raymond Gunter. 

Minister of Transport — ^Richard Marsh. 

Minister of Housing and Local Oovemment — Anthony Greenwood. 

Paymaster General and Leader of the House of Lords — Lord Shackleton. 

SPEAKER TO THE HOUSE OF C0MAf0^5— Dr. Horace M. King. 
LEADER OF THE OPPO^SZTION-— Edward Heath. 

GOVERNMENT CHIEF WHIP AND DEPUTY LEADER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COJV/MOxV^— John Silkin. 


MINISTERS NOT IN THE CABINET 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster — Frederick Leo. 

Minister of Health — Kenneth Robinson. 

Minister of Social Security — Judith Hart. 

Postmaster-Qenered — Koy Mason. 

Chief Secretary to the Treasury — John Diamond. 

Minister of State, Treasury — ^Dick Taveme. 

Minister of Defence (Adminw^rotion)— -Gerald Reynolds. 

Minister of Defence {Equipment) — John Morris. 

Minister of State, Department of Economic Affairs — Thomas Urwin. 

Ministers of State, Department of Education and Science — Shirley Williams, Jennie Le^ 
Alice Bacon. 

Ministers of State, Foreign Office — Frederick Mulley, Goronwy Roberts. 

UK Representative at United Nations — Lord Caradon. 

Disarmament — Lord Chalfont. 

Minister of State, Home -Lord Stonham, 

Minister of State, Commonwealth Office — Lord Shepherd. 

Ministers of State, Board of Trade — Edmund Dell, J. P. W. Mallalieu, Lord Brown. 
Minister of State, TecJknology {Aviation) — John Stonehouse. 

M mister of State, Housing, and Local Government {Land and Natural Resources ) — 
Niall MacDermot. 

Minister of Overseas Development — ^Reginald Prentice. 

Minister of Public Building and Works — ^Robert Mellish. 

Minister of State, Tronspor^—Stephen Swingler. 

Minister of State, Scottish Office — J. Dickson Mabon. 

Minister of State, Welsh Office — Eirene White. 

Attorney. Generoi— Sir Elwyn Jones. 

SoUcitor-Oeneral — Sir Arthur Irvine. 

Lord Adwcctto-“Henry Stephen Wilson. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland — E. G. F. Stewart. 
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A LIST OF SOCIKTIBS 

A LIST OF SOCnmBS. 

On tblB page axe the addreeseB of Bome of the 
societies working in the fields of social service and 
international affairs. They are only a selection 
from all the societies working in these and allied 
spheres. 
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Northern Ireland Council of Social Service. 

28 Bedford St.. Belfast. 

Tavistock Institute of Human Belatlons. 

8 Devonshire St.. W.l. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

108 Baker St.. W.l. 

18 Atholi Crescent. Edinburgh. 8. 

886 Malone Ed.. Belfast. 


What the Societies Offer.— Many of the societies 
offer the facility of a unique specialised library, 
and most of them issue not only journals and 
magazines but pamphlets giving the latest 
authoritative views and discussions of contempor- 
ary problems. Besides these facilities the as- 
sociations offer the individual the opportunity of 
hearing experts and of discussing the subject with 
others interested in the came subject. Many 
societies bold not only lectures but conferences, 
covering the week-end or several days, and some of 
them hold Summer Schools. 


Social Service. 

The National Council ot Social Service (26 
Bedford Square. London. W.G.l) is the main 
promotional and co-ordimting organisation of 
voluntary social work in Great Britain. It 
publishes Handbookt on Voluntary and Public 
Social ServicoM and Directory of Oryanieatiom, 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest is a 
famous reference book prepared by the Family 
Welfare Association (address below). It Is a 
standard guide to every branch of charitable work, 
giving details of Adoption Societies. Almshouses. 
Homes for Incurables. Convalescent Homes of all 
kinds, and all Welfare Institutions. 

Some usefrxl addresses are;-— 

British Association of Residential Settlements. 
Bishop Creighton House. 378 Lillie Ed.. 
8.W.6. 

Central Council for Health Education. 

Tavistock House. Tavistock Square. W.C.I. 
dUsen’s Advice Bureaux Service. 

26 Bedford Square. W.C.I. 

Family Planning Association, 

231 Tottenham Court Ed.. W.l. 

Family Welfare Association. 

206 Vauxhall Bridge Ed., 8. W.l. 

Industrial Welfare Society, 

48 Bryanston Square, W.l. 

Institute for the Study and Treatment of 
Delinquency. 

8 Bourdon St., Davies St., W.l. 

National Association of Parish OounoUa, 

26 Bedford Square, W.C.I. 

National Association of Boys* dubs, 

17 Bedford ^uare, W.C.I. 

Scottish Association of Boys' dubs, 

12 Alva St.. Edinburgh. 2. 

National Association of Youth Clubs. 

86-2 Devonshire 8t» W.l. 

Scottish Association of Gilrls* dubs, 

18 Eglington Crescent. Edinburgh, 12. 
National Council of Women. 

86 Lower Sloane St., S.W.I. 

NaUonal Council of Y.M.CJL.'8, 

112 Great Bussell St.. W.C.I. 

10 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 12. 

22 Howard St.. Belfast. 

National Federation of Community Associationa, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C.I. 

National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

80 Bodeston St.. S.W.l. 

Federation of Women’s Institutes of Northern 
Ireland, 

28 Bedford St.. Belfost. 

National Federation of Young Farmers’ dubs. 

65 Gower St.. W.C.I. 

NatloxuU Mairlage Guidance Council, 

68 Queen Anne St., Qrosvenor Square. W.l. 
National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds. 

2 Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 

Save the Children Fund. 

20 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W.l. 

Scottieb Ooimoil of Social Service, 

10 Alva St.. Edinburgh. 2. 


International Co-operation. 

The National Peaoe Council (20 Great James 
St.. W.C.1), is a federation of national societies 
concerned in the promotion of peaoe. It publishes 
the Peace Year Book, which contains a directory 
of societies working for peace. 

United Nations Association, 

26 Charles St.. W.l. 

Union of Democratic Control. 

13 Prince of Wales Terra^. W.8. 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 20 Great James St.. W.C.l. 
International Voluntary Service. 

72 Oakley Square, N.W.l.* 

Britidi Society for International Understanding. 

Franklin House,', 36 Craven St.. 

International Frienddiip League. 

Peace Haven. Creswlck Ed., W.3. 

Friends Peace Ck>mmlttee. 

Friends House. Euston Eoad. N.W.l. 
Africa Bureau. Ihe. 

65 Denison House. Vauxhall Bridge Ed.. 
S.W.l. 

Britain in Europe CTommittee. 

43 Parliament St.. S.W.l. 

Fabian International Bureau, 

11 Dartmouth St.. S.W.l. 

English Speaking Union, 

37 Charles St.. W.l. 

Council for Education In World Citizenship. 

25 Caiarles Bt.. W.l. 

Eoyal Institute of International Affairs. 

Chatham House. 10 St. James’s Square. 
S.W.l. 

Parliamentary Group for World Government, 
House of Commons. S.W.l. 

Fellowship of Eeconciliatlon. 

29 Great James St.. W.C.l. 

Peace Fledge Union, 

Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St.. W.C.l. 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

2 Carthusian St., E.C.l. 

War on Want, 0 Madeley Ed.. W.6. 

Institute of Eace Belatlons, 

86 Jermyn St., B.W.I. 

United World Trust. 

29 Great James St.. W.C.l. 

Oxford Committee for Famine Belief, 

274 Banbury Bd.. Oxford. 

British Council of Churohes. 

10 Raton Gate, S.W.I. 

World Assembly of Youth (British National 
Committee). 67 Charlton St.. N W.l. 


Some Other Societies. 

Political and Economic Planning, 

16 Queen Anne’s Gate. S.W.1. 
Howard League for Penal Eeform, 

6 Endsleigh Bt.. W.C.l. 

Progressive Leagi^ 

18 Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. 
Ethical Union. 

13 Prince of Wales Terrace. W.8. 
Electoral Eeform Society. 

Albany Institute, Ed., S.E.8 
Women's Co-operative Guild, 

848 Grays Inn Ed., W.C.1 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

27 Portman Square. W.l. 


(Nofo: Unless otherwise stated the above 
addresses are in London, and this Is frirther 
indicated by the postal number, s. 0 ., S.W.1 
Correspondents writing from placss other than 
London dtould indude ” London.” as well as the 
postal number, in the address.) 
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THE LAW OF ENGLAND 


The Table aet out ou D8 shows in concise fonn-~ 

A‘--the sources* and 
B — the subdiTisions 

of the Law of England. The Intention is to give a general picture of the whole system in tabular form, 
to explain briefly what the Table represents, and finally to deal. In slightly more detail, with a few 
selected subjects which may be of particular interest to the ordinary reader 
A word of warning is necessary. Learned text-books have been written on every one of the many 
subjects referred to in the Table, and the application of the law in any particular case is a matter for 
the professional expert. The following pages do not claim to do more than to make a brief survey 
of the whole field of English Law, for the general guidance and Interest of the ordinary citisen. 
The system of English Courts is set out in tabular form on D48-fl. 


A. THE SOURCES 

The cltisen who desires to make some acauaint* 
ance with the English Legal System must begha 
by disabusing himself of several popular fallacies: 
for example, that it Is a fixed and unalterable code, 
that it is strictly logical, that it is coldly imper- 
sonal and uninfluenced by human factors. The 
history and practice of the law display precisely 
the opposite characteristics. 


1. OOMMQN LAW AMD CASE LAW 

The English Legal System is a livino oroanism. 
not a dead, static code. The system as we know 
It began to develop in the twelfth century, when 
Henry 11 extended the practioe of seniUng the 
royal Judges about the conntanr **on drcult." 
to deal with crimes and disputes, and to adapt 
and give official authority to the best of the local 
customs, some of which had been In force since 
Anglo-Saxon days. The Judges did this by 
empirical mei/KNb— that is. by practical, common- 
sense decisions on the actual oases brought before 
them, and by setting out their reasoning in detaiL 
Simple records of the most Important decisions 
were kept from the earliest times; as the cen- 

of^e^QP^t^nsl^^’thatttejtactoofsSiSSSn^ 
cases, the reatoned judgmenU delivered on those 
facts, and the principles those Judgments en- 
shrined, should be reccraed and preserved: at the 
same time the doctrine of prec«Ienf>-the rule that 
those principles, enunciated by a superior court, 
should be followed by all courts inferior to it— 
ensured consistency throughout the country. 
Thus there was gradually developed a body of 
principles— living, growing, and adaptable to new 
sets of facts as they arose: principles, moreover, 
which rose above local differences of eostom and 
became common to the whole Bealm. Hence the 
expression common lain. 

CateLavk The system we have described Is by 
no means a thing of the past: it is still in force 
today. New circumstances are continually aris- 
ing: oases come before the Judges for decision, and 
it frequently happens that the principles laid down 
in the past do not apply preciaely, in all respects, 
to the particular fleets in point. When this occurs 
it Is the Judge's right and dnty to Interpret and 
adapt the prUiei^0 the new fade hoiota him; his 
Jndaanent is reported, and his lessoning made 
clear. The adapted principle of that judgment 
becomes part of the law of England; it most be 
followed by all inferior courts; and it will not be 
ignored or abandoned by courts of the same rank, 
or any superior court, without reasoned argument 
and careful consideration. Thus the practising 
lawyer can never sit back with the comfortable 
ssBunmee he ** ** his studies: ' 

he must oontinuaUy keep his knowledge op to date. 
The practice of law la not a eolence. based on rigid 
mlBB. hut an art— the art of ap^^np the known 
Pfincmlsr to the Aictt 0 / iMic coMf as they arise. 


OF ENGLISH LAW 

In July 1066 the House of Lords Ythe Supreme 
Court of Appeal) announced that it would hence- 
forth regard itself as free to depart from its own 
previous decisions when it appeared right to do so. 
though this power would be sparingly used. 


& EQUITY 

But tbe English genius for practical improvisa- 
tion has never excluded spiritual and elMeal 
molivet of conduct For hundreds of years the 
Church was a great power in the land, extending 
its influence far beyond the strictly ecclesiastical 
sphere. The great church-leadeni of the post took 
an Important part in the secular activities of 
government and administration; from an early 
date the King's Chancellor was an eocleslaBtic. 
The Chancellor was not only the King's Secretary 
of State and Keeper of the royal seal; as royal 
chaplain he was the Keeper of the King's con- 
science.'* It was to him, therefore, that the King 
turned for advice on matters of state where ethical 
and moral eontideraliont were involved. 

Ah human Institutions are faUible, and the 
rough-and-ready methods of tbe early common 
law Bometimes feU short of those ideals of abstract 
iustioe that inspire men's minds. Despite, or 
perhaps because of, its practical outlook, tbe 
common law tended to become drcnmscribed by 
its own precedents. As tbe machinery of Justice 
became more elaborately organised, the ideallstio 
doctrine — Where there is a right there is a 
remedy "—was apt to degenerate, in practice. Into 
the realistic but soulless form — Where there is a 
legal remedy, there is a legal right." Too close an 
adherence to legal formalities led sometimes to a 
denial of Justice. This was particularly so for the 
wcaJc, who could not help themselves— feeble- 
minded persons, tricked or cajoled into " legaUy " 
signing away their property; infants unconseton- 
ably treated by guardians who, having got legal 
custody (under a will or otherwise) of the infants* 
inheritance, refined to honour their solemn trust; 
borrowers who, having delayed beyond the date 
fixed for the repayment of a loan, found themselves 
deprived, under tbe strict terms of the mortgage 
deed, of prepay many times more valuable 
which they had pledged only as security. For 
such cases as these tbe oommon-law courts 
provided no remedy, slnee the vietims had suffered 
no aclnal iUegalUy, Petitions were therefore sent 
to the King, "the father of his people." begging 
him to right sudi wrongs; and the question of 
redress was delegated by the King to his Chan- 
cellor. The Chancellor had no power directly to 
revoke or Interfere with the dedslons of the royal 
Judges by depriving the oppressive party of the 
property he had " legaUy ** acquired, but he could, 
and did. Insist that that party should not enjoy 
such acquisition. unooneeUmabh/, for his own sole 
advantage. The deflsnlting guardian, though he 
continued legally to hold the Infanrs property, 
was compelled to use it for the infant's benefit; 
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the oppressive creditor, who had legally got 
possession of or sold the debtor's estate, was per- 
mitted to take out of the proceeds the amount of 
his loan, with reasonable interest and expenses, 
but must hand back the balance to the debtor. 
Thus the Chancellor administered a kind of 
abtirael Justice, based upon the promptings of con- 
science. and not on legalistic rules. He dealt with 
these cases in his own court — the ChanoeUery or 
Chanceru— where the yardstick was eQuitv^tba.t 
which was right or fair. And over the centuries 
the principles on which the Court of Chancery 
acted became crystallised into a set of rules which 
followed their own precedents and made eon- 
scierUious conduct their guiding star. 

Naturally enough, the activities of the Court of 
Chancery were viewed with jealousy and mis- 
giving by the royal Judges of the Common Law 
Courts, and many were the clashes between the 
two. Equity, however, had come to stay, and 
the two system were administered independently 
until as late as 1873. In that year I^llament 
passed the Supreme Court of Judicature Act. 
which (in effect) fused the two systems into one. 
By means of that and subsequent legislation there 
was constituted one High Court of Justice, of which 
the Queen's Bench Division, the Ctumeerv Division, 
and the Probate, Divorce and AdmiraUv Division 
are component parts. The first-named is oon- 
cerned primarily with common-law suits, the 
second with equitable matters: but both these 
Divisions must have regard to both common law 
and equitable principles. In case of a conflict of 
principles, those of equity are to prevail. The 
last-named Division (for historical reasons) deals 
with the diverse subjects of wills and intestacies, 
matrimonial suits, and disputes relating to ships 
at sea. Criminal cases fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Queen's Bench Division, but are dealt with 
in special courts. The criminal law (In strict 
fairness to accused persons) must be absolutely 
certain and clearly defined; it is administered on 
strict legalistic principles, from which the doc- 
trines of equity are excluded. 


8. fiTATUTB LAW 

While, as we have shown, the Courts have the 
function of interpreting and adapting the principles 
of law laid down in earlier times, they cannot 
legislate — i.e., the Judge cannot make new laws, or 


repeal or amend old laws, even when changes are 
rmdered desirable by developing social oonditioDB. 
The law-making body, or Degislaturs, Is Parlia- 
menf. A Statute at Act of Parliament is the joint 
act of the Queen, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons; while each of these three 
Estates of the Beahn " has its own ftinctions. 
new law can be made, and old law repealed, only 
by these three Estates acting tog^her, i.e., by 
ParHameni, or by some person or body of persons 
to whom Parliament has deitegated authority to 
make rules having the force of law. Parliament is 
free of control by any written constitution or any 
person or body of persons whatsoever; an Act of 
Parliament must be enforced by all courts as the 
law of the land, unless and until it is repealed or 
amended by Parliament itsdf. Parliament is not 
bound by the Acts of a previous parliament, 
which it is flee to repeal or amend as occasion may 
require. It is equally free to modify the rules of 
the common law and the rules of equity, however 
firmly entrenched: but those rules, unless and 
until modified by parliamentary legi^tion, con- 
tinue to guide the Judges both in their interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of Statute Law — t.e., the 
body of Acts of Parliament still in force for the 
time being — and in their decisions on those com- 
mon-law and equitable rules which the Statute 
Law has left untouched. For example, the 
Peerage Act. 1968. enables a peer to renounce his 
title and to become a commoner for all purposes, 
including voting for. and standing as, a candidate 
for the House of Commons. And by the Law 
Commission Act. 1965. a body of Commissioners 
was appointed: (1) to consider various branches 
of the law; (2) to consolidate and codify the law 
wherever possible: (3) to draft reforms on certain 
subjects. The Commission's Second Beport. 
issued in June 1967, reviews recommendations 
for the first two years of its activities and is 
summarised on D41-2 or referred to under various 
headings in the text that foUows. 


THE ENGLISH LEGAL SYSTEM 

These three main streams — common law (and 
case law), equity, and statiUe law — ^have flowed 
throughout the centuries, sometimes independ- 
ently and sometimes in conjunction, to feed the 
waters of that great river which is the English 
Legal System. 


B. THE SUBDIVISIONS OF ENGLISH LAW 


L GONSTITTITIONAL LAW 

This is that part of the English Legal System 
which relates to four main branches of national 
administration : — 

(a) The Legislature — i.e., the law-making 
body known as Parliament. 

(b) The Executive — i.€., the Qovemment 
and the functions of Its various components. 

(c) The Judiciarv~-H.e., the Judges, their 
Courts and powers. 

(d) Local Oovemmeat—4.e., the Local 
Authorities and their powers. 

The two main principles of the Constitution 
are: — 

1. The Supremacy of Parliament.— I.e., there is 
nothing that Parliament cannot lawfully do, and 
there is no person or body of persons above 
Parliament. Its Acts cannot be unconstitution^ 
since it can itself modify the Constitution at will. 
Its Acts for the time being in force are the law of 
the land, and nobody can question their validity. 

2. The Buie of Law. — ^Thls means that no person 
or body of persons is above the law of the land, and 
that there is one system of law, and one system 
alone, for everybody. This priiuMe w re- 
affirmed by the Court of App^ in the Ex^d 
schools cases in August 1967 — ministries and local 


councils must obey the law like everybody else. 
There is not in Ensdand. as there is in some other 
states, a special system of law and special courts 
for scrutinising the acts of ministers, civil servants, 
or other functionaries; such persons are bound 
by Uie same rules of conduct as other cltisens. 
A complaint by a private dtisen against a 
Secretary of State or a CUmmissIoner of Police 
is investigated by the same courts, and imder the 
same legal rules, as a complaint against another 
private dtisen. Any apparent exception will be 
found to result firom some special provision in an 
Act of Parliament itself. For example, the Army 
Act sets up a code of conduct for officers and 
soldiers, and does not apply to civilians; but 
that code is part of the Law of England b^use 
it is contained in an Act of Parliament— a code 
which (Incidentally) remains valid only if it Is con- 
firmed by Parliament in every successive year. 
Again, the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act. 1989. 
conferred upon the Crown and its Ministers exten- 
sive powers, during the last War, to make Defence 
Begimitions which should have the force of law; 
but the Act itself had to be passed by Parliament 
with the proper fonnalities. Such Begulations 
derive their legal and binding effect solely fto 
the powers delegated by Parliaimenti and the High 
Court of Justloe is competent to scrutinise, and 
fiequcntly does scrutinUb, the wording of the 
Begulations and the manner in which those powers 
are exerdsed. and to satisfy its^ that tto Minister 
concerned is not attempting to exceed the auth- 
ority whidi Parliament has vested in him— 
other words, to protect the eftisen against the 
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mbiirani of lauxM powen and againab tbelr 
wiktwfui eniargemenL Ikiegaiod tooUtaUon is 
always subject to such control: parliamentary 
leeislstiOD is not, sinoe nobo^ con quetHon ihe 
vaUditv of an Aet of PaHiamenU But the intor- 
protat^on of any Act of Farliament—the ascertain- 
ment of its tesal meaning and effect— Js one of the 
proper functions of the Courts. By an Act of 
wUi^nt In 1966 an office new to the British 
Constitution was set up-Hihat of Parliamentary 
Co mml ssl c aier or Ombudsman (a name borrowed 
nom a Scandinavian institution) to whom oom- 
plainto of Injustice by Government departments 
may be made. 


XL CBDIZNAL LAW 

This is that part of the English Legal System 
which deals with the relations between the indi- 
vidual dtisen and society as a whole. Thust tf A 
murders or robs B, the question of redress is not 
one merely for B or his family; the victim cannot, 
in a civilised community, be permitted ** to take 
the law into his own hands.*' nor can it be left to 
him to dfxide what action should be taken against 
the offendei^-otherwlse blood-feuds and public 
disorder would result. For that reason it has 
been the law for centuries past that, in the case of 
offences (1) against public order. (2) against the 
person and (3) against property, the State (repre- 
eerUina eodety as a uhole) itself inieivenee and 
prosecutes the offender, for the purpose of up- 
holding public order and vindicating the rule of 
law by inflicting punishment upon him— not for the 
purpose of compeneating the injured party (which, 
as will be seen l>elow, is tiie contrasting function 
of Civil Law), But the programme of Government 
legislation includes oonsideratlon of the payment 
of compensation for personal injuries to victims of 
violent crime (D42). Meanwhile, payments are 
ex aratia, within the discretion of the Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Board for an experimental 
period. For offences against public order, see 


The two main categories of Crime (as the 
Tables (D8, 43. 44) show) are:— 

(a) Grave (or Indictable) Offeneest which are 
dealt with at AsBlneti, the Central Criminal Court, 
and Quarter Sessions, and which carry severe 
penalUes-^death or lengthy sentences of imprison- 
ment (death only for treason in time of war): and 

(b) Psffv Offences* which are dealt with in 
Magistrates* Courts, and are punishable by light 
sentences of imprisonment or by fines (with short 
sentences In the alternative). Examples of this 
latter class are (e*o„ under the Eoad Traffic Acts) 
diivbig without due care and attention, exceeding 
the speed-limit, causing an obstruction, etc. (See 
also Jnstioes ol the Peace. Dd7.) 

Examples of (a) Grave (or Indiddble) Offences 
are set out In the Table (D3) under the three main 
headingB of; 

(1) Offences against Public Order: 

(2) Offences against the Personi and 

(8) Offences against Property, 

In connection with all these categories of offences 
the Criminal Xono la concerned with the following 
general considerations: — 

(a) Criminal Bespcmslbllity.— I.s.. the primary 
principle that every person is presumed (until the 
contra is proved) to be sane, provided that 
his acts are vokmtarv (i.e.. intentional). It would, 
for example, be absurd for a man. accused of 
wounding another person by riiooting. to plead 
that he did not intend, when he disdisiged the 
flrearm at the other person, to do him any bodily 
harm. On the other band, it would be out- 
ngeoos to convict and punish a child of four who. 
without nndentsxidlng the wrongfliiness of his 
behaviour, pidied up and took away some 
attractive and valuable object ftcm a ehop- 
oounter: a hmatlc who IdUed somebody under an 
teaane deluslcii that the victim waa a wild beast: 
a boy (like Oliver Twist) who was compelled, by 
Iteoe or vlolant threats, to break into a house, or a 
iny.-n vho took SA oveicost friun a pubilo cloak- 


room. hQDestly but mistakenly believing It to be 
hiaown. In none of these last Ulustmtions Is the 
act a vctuntofv one in the sense that there was 
the intention to do something wrong. To the rule 
that an act is not a crime unless it is Intentional in 
this sense there are a few rare exceptions— cases 
where an Act of Parliament has expressly and 
clearly made some form of conduct punishable in 
itsdf* whether it was Intentlmial or not: for 
example, during the War. permitting a light to be 
visible in black-out hours was punishable, even if 
it was unintentional and Involuntary on the part 
of the accused. And see Sec. 8 of the Crimiiial 
Justice Act. 1967 (D41). 

Intention must not bo confused with motive. 
For example, in what has become known as 
'* meroy-kiUlng ** — i.e.. taking the life of a person 
Baffering from a painful and incurable disease — 
the IdUer is often actuated by a good morivs— the 
desire to relieve hopeless suffering; but the inten- 
tion is to kiU. and the act Is therefore a crime. 
[It is not necessary for the prosecution to prova 
any motive.) 

The harden of proof in criminal cases is on the 
prosecution. Le.. it is the duty of the prosecution 
to prove the accused guilty; not the duty of the 
accused to prove his innocence. The accused is 
presumed to he Innocent unless and until his 
guilt is proved to the reasonable satisfaction of a 
iiry. The jury are the sole judges of the true 
iactB of the case, and their verdict had to be unani- 
mous until recently; but by the Oiminol Justice 
Act. 1967. it may now be by a majority of 10 to 2. 
The Act also contains a clause for major changes 
In conunittid proceedings by magistrates. See 
Secs. 2. 8. 9 of the 1967 Act (D41). 

(6) Unconsnmmated Crimes.— i.e.. odtemvts to 
commit crimes which are frustrated by some out- 
side event or by some person's intervention. For 
obvious reasons the attempt to commit a grave 
crime is itself on ojGTenee for which the offender can 
be prosecuted and. if convicted of the attempt, 
puidshed by fine or imprisonment. Incitement, by 
one person, of another to commit a crime, and 
conspiraev between two or more persons to commit 
a crime, are usually offences in themselves, 
whether the incitement or the conspiracy proves 
successful or not. 


ie) Joint Crimes are those in which two or more 
persons take part. Such participation may arise 
in different ways. A principal in the first dmeeia 
the man who oommits the actual offence with 
guilty intention (see (a) above), or who Induces its 
oommlarion by some other person who himself 
does not understand what he Is doing. Aprincipal 
in the second degree Is one who oids and abets the 
guilty perpetrator at the time when the crime is 
ooxmnttted. An accessory teforeffie/aci is one who 
ifutigates or lielps to prepare the commission of the 
crime by another person, though not himself 
present when that other person commits it. In 
most cases of grave crime all these three classes of 
participants in a crime are egudltty guiUv, and 
Uable to the same punishment, provided that all of 
them [Beared the same common criminal purpose, 
(Thus, if two armed burglars break into a house, 
withtheir weapons drawn, and one of them riioots 
and Mils the householder, both win be guilty of 
murder; wfails the accomplice who helped to plan 
the burglary wiU be equaUy guilty if the plan 
included the carrying of loaded weapons.) An 
aoosssory after the fact is one who. knowing that a 
felony (generaUy speaking, a grave crime involving 
violence) has been oommitted, shelters or receives 
one of the partkdpators to enable him to elude 
justice. ThiB latter kind of aocessory is Uable to 
prosecution, but the penalty in his case is less 
severe that Impo^ upon any of the othw 
three classes. (And see D42(l)). 

id) PonldimsDtandltsPiixpose.— Thepuiposeof 
punlriuiieDt is fourfold :— 

(i) iletrCbiiMof»— to demanstnte to the 
community in general that crime ** does not 
pay** and thus to uphold the rale of law 
and to prevent the deterioration of pubilo 
morals; 
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(li) PyvMfiMon^-io leBtrain offenders bo 
fair w ponible, litom repeating their erimes by 
keepi^ them in ouatody; 

(ill) B<fonnaMon^--4o make them, BO 
noBsible, better dtiaena by meana of moral 
and ethical tiaining>H<eacdilng them to **go 
Btralght"; and 

(It) Detenence— to inapiie among offenders 
and would-be off endera a fear of and a healthy 
respect for the law and the strength of society 
aa a whole, which it protects. 

There has been much controversy on the relative 
Importance of these four functions punldunent. 
During the past half-century, refonnatwn of the 
offender, whenever poasible. has become a para- 
mount aim. 

The Murder (Abolition of Death Penalty) Act. 
1965, provides that no person shall suffer death for 
murder; a person convicted of murder shall be 
aentenced to imprisonment for life. In passing 
aentence the Court may declare the minimum 
p^od which it recommends the Home Secretary 
to allow to elapse before he orders the murderer's 
release on licence. The new Act is to continue 
in force until 81 July 1070. and then expire unless 
both Houses of Parliament pass contrary resolu- 
tions; if the new Act does expire, the law as it 
existed before the passing of the new Act shall 
again (xnne into operation. 


lepend on English law, whether the eeremmy was 
m proper form or not. IfOr example, a man who 
has his permanent home in cannot 

^v^e the English rule against oonsangulnity by 
ioi^ t^wh a ceremony of maniage, in Buii- 
wi& his umber’s sister— even if such a 
maniage is lawful by Buritanian law, and even 
if the oeie^ny has been carried out with the 
uwml B^tanlan fmmaUties, it is still nuU ond 
voyi by the law of England. The Bngifah court 
will fiol. generally speakins^ grant a disores to a 
man who is domteiled abroad, since the law of the 
country which is his permanent home may not 
recognise this divorce, or perhaps any divorce, 
as valid; and it is improper that he should be 
regarded as a single man in England and a married 
man in his homeland. Similarly, English law loill 
generally recognise the validity of a divorce 
granted by the proper court of his domicil (i.e., 
of the state where he had his permanent home at 
the time) or of a divorce which the law of his 
domicil regards as valid, even if it was granted by 
a court elsewhere — and that whether he is a 
British subject or not. But a person, whatever 
his nationality, whose permanent home is in 
England will not be retmrded here as validly 
divorced merely because he has spent a few weeks 
In Barataria, where divorce procedure is simple, 
and has been granted a decree there. His etatiu — 
married or singlfr— generally depende on the law 
of hie domicil — i.e., the law of the country which 
is his pennanent home. (See also DS4-88.) 


HI. STATUS 

A person's Status — Le^ his legal position in 
society — affects his legal rights and duties in moat 
civil matters and. in some few cases, in criminal 
matters too (see Criminal ResponsibUUy. B6). 

1. Nationality, in this connection, means British 
Nationality under the British Nationality Acts, 
the latest of which was passed in 1965. By the 
1948 Act the term ** Oommonwealth Citizen " was 
created which can be used as an alternative to 
British Subject. A person may be a Britidi sub- 
ject by birth, by naturalisation, by marriage, or by 
registration, though under the Act of 1948 a 
woman who was not a British subject before 
marriage does not automatically acquire BiitiBh 
nationality merely by reason of her maniage to a 
British subject. The law and the courts of this 
country can determine whether a person is a 
BrUiidi stdaed or an alien: they cannot determine 
whether or not he Is a citizen of some particular 
foreign stxde, since that is a matter for the law of 
the foreign state concerned. Generally speiddng, 
in times of peace, an alien in this country has the 
same rights and duties os a British subject, except 
that an alien has no right to vote in parliamentary 
or muniedpai elections, and that some professions 
{e.o., that of a solicitor) are dosed to him. By the 
Act of 1964. a person who is stateless may apply 
to be r^ristered as a dtizen of the U.K. and 
Colonies if either parent was sudi a dtizen when 
he was horn, or if the place of his birth is within 
the n.K. am Colonies at the time of his applica- 
tion. By the Act of 1966 alien wives of tboee 
Britidi subjects who are not eilixens of am 
Commonwealth country may be registered as Biitisb 
siJjjectB. 

8. Domicil means the country where a pcrsoi 
has his permanent home without any presen 
intention of changing it. His domicil of origin is 
that of his parents while he is an infant: at ^ 
age of madorlty be is free to acquire a new domidl 
by ffnMntr his permanent home daewhere. 

DomioB Is of particular importance in inatteis of— 

8, MsnlageandDIvoree.— English law genera]], 
regards as valid a marriage ceremony oairted ou 
In this country after the proper preliminaries anc 
with the proper formaUttefcWhatever the naUon- 
ality or domidl of the partiesL English law^ 
accepts the validity of a marriage eeremw wUch 
has besn cairied out alzroad aoomding to the law 
of the country where It took pl^ 
party or the other has an English domieU, the 
status of the marriage as an instUuHcn must 


4. Infancy is the status of a person under the 
age of majority (at present twenty-one). An 
infant cannot vote at dedionsi he cannot hold free- 
hold or leaeehold property, and he cannot be made 
banlerupt, (In exceptional cases where the debt is 
for ** necessaries " (DlO(l)). a bankruptcy notice 
may be issued against an Infant.) If he enters 
into certain kinds of contracts during his infancy he 
can repudiate them, if he so desires, up to a reason- 
able time after his twenty-first birthday. He can- 
not make a valid wiU, and his rights under another 
penHUi's wUl or settlement cannot be coinpromised 
or altered without the leave of the High Court. 
An infant cannot make a valid marriage wiihoul 
consent of his parent or guardian, or of the appro- 
priate court. His rights are at all times the 
spedal care of the Chancery Division of the High 
Court, which will protect those rights according 
to the Buies of Equity isee D6.) (The Latey 
Committee has recommended reducing the age of 
majority to eighteen). 

6. Lunacy, in the broad legal sense. Is the status 
of a person who is ** incapable, by reason of un- 
soundness of mind, of managing his affairs." 

" Lunacy "in this sense is not necessarily identical 
with any of the mental conditions to which such 
psychological terms as ** Insanity,** ** imbecility," 

** idiocy," and the like are applied; there need 
be no actual mental disease. When a person 
becomes incapable, for this reason, of managing 
his affairs, the law, in order to protect both him 
and society at large, changes his status by patting 
the custody of his person, or the control of his 
property, or both, into reliable bands. Such 
matters come under the supervision of the Chan- 
cery Division, since one of the funettons of Equity 
(see above) is to protect those who cannot help ‘ 
themselves. Certification of ** insanity " (in the 
psychological sense) is not necesBary; but with 
the proper medical certificate and legal salb- 
guards the patient (as he must be called) may be 
removed to a mental hospitaL Some reliable 
person (usually a near relative) may be appointed, 
by an Order of the Oouiri of Protection (a branch 
of the CbanceiT Division), as Boeeieer of his 
property. Tbs Beoelver*B duties are to look after 
the property and ixwome of the patient, pay bis 
debts and definy the expenses of his maintenanoe 
and medical care, and generally to deal with the 
patient's property on the patient's behalf. 
Periodical accounts must be sobmltfeed to the 
Court, which will scrntiiilae them strictly and at 
once intervens if there appears to he any irregu- 
larity on the part of the Beoeiver. If there is no 
relative to take the respo^bility, the OJRoidl 
SoUcUor at the Boyk Courts of Justice will he 
appointed aa Beoeiver, with the nine duties and 
liabilities. 
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Apart from these mattets of adminlstxation* a 
penon of ansound mind is regarded as incapable 
of making a valid will, of entering into a legal 
agreement, or of dealing with bis property. None 
of these transactions is valid unless the person 
concerned understood the nature and effect of what 
he was doing: and whether he did understand or 
not is a question of evidence in every individual 
case: medical and other witnesses most testify 
to his conduct and demeanour at the time when 
he entered Into the transaction in question. If 
the Court comes to the conclusion that he was 
unable to understand the nature and effect of the 
transaction, the Court will reecind — Le., set aside 
or cancel — the transaction, even though it was in 
proper legal form. 

If a person does an act which, if vohintafv or 
intentional, would constitute a crime (see Criminal 
BeeponeUntUy, D0), and his l^gal advisers put 
forward a defence of insanity, the general rule 
is stricter; he con still be convicted unless he 
can prove, to the satisfaction of a Jury, that he 
was ** suffering from such a defect of reaeon, due to 
disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and 
quality of the aet he was doing, or (if he did know 
this) not to know that what he was doing was 
wrong.** Medical men. psychologists, and social 
reformers have long regarded this rule (which 
has been in force since 1843) as too severe. It 
was a rule applicable to all crimes: but the con* 
troversy became associated in the public mind 
chiefly with murder. As a result of a long period 
of agitation and discussion the rule was amended 
by section 2 of the Homicide Act. 1057: but 
only in its application to murder cases. It Is 
now provided that ** a person who kills (or Is a 
party to the killing of) another shall not be con- 
victed of murder If he was suffering from such 
abnormality of mind as substantially impaired his 
mental responsibility for his acta and omissions 
in doing, or being a party to. the killing.*' (It 
does not matter whether the "abnormality of 
mind ** arises from ** a condition of arrested or 
retarded development of mind." or from "any 
Inherent causes.'* or is "induced by disease or 
Injury.**) The Act goes on to provide that a 
person who. under the old law. would have been 
convicted of murder shall Instead be liable to be 
convicted of manslaughter. 

In other crimes, where the accused person is 
clearly proved to have been insane at the time 
the crime was committed, the verdict is now 
** Not guilty by reason of insanity.** 


6. Bankruptcy is the creation of Statute Law — 
there was no common law of bankruptcy. It is 
the status of a person (the "debtor**) who is 
insolvent — is., who is unable to pay his debts 
(exceeding £50) as they fall due. By the appro- 
inriate procedure the State takes the management 
of the debtor*8 property out of his hands and 
places it in the hands of the Official Receiver, 
whose duty it is to realise it and (subject to certain 
privileged dalms) to distribute it proportionately 
amono his creditors. The procedure is that one 
of the (^editors flies at the Bankruptcy Oourt a 
bankruptev petition, on which the Court may make 
a receiving order, which has the effect of trans^ 
ferring the legal management at the debtor*s pro- 
perty to the Official Receiver. That official 
mvestigates the debtor*8 finances and draws up an 
account, called a statement of affaire, showing the 
debtor's liabilities and assets. There is a meeting 
ofcredUore and a pubUe examination at Hba debtor 
In Court, as a result of which the Oourt may either 
dieeharge the reeeMng order (on the debtor’s 
diowiag that be can pay his debth if he Is given 
time, or persuade the general body of creditors 
to accept his proposals for a composition of so 
much in the £). or the Court may adfudioote the 
debtor a banknipt. In the latter case it is open 
to the crediton either to leave the management 
of the debUn^s property in the Official Beoeiver 's 
hands or themaelveB to appoint a tnirtee in bank~ 
rupteg (usually an aooountant) nomiDated by 
some or all of them, and that trustee takes over 
the management of the debtor's aflaita. The 
debtor la bound* under penalty* to give full 
if^formoMon about his amdta to the Official 
Beoeiver and the tmetee in bankruptcy: he 
oannot, while he is a bankrupt, alt or vote in 


Parliament or act as a Jastloe of the Peace or in 
certain other offices. He will be committing an 
offence if he conceala any property or debt or 
falaifles hla books of account, if he obtains piop^y 
on credit or secures credit of £10 or more without 
disclosing his status, if he trades without such 
disclosure or falls to keep proper books of account, 
or if he leaves or attempts to leave the country, 
taking with him property, worth £20 or more, 
which ought to be divided among bis creditors. 
It is also an offence for him to transfer property 
with intent to defraud any creditor, and any sudh 


7. A Corporation or Ihoorporated Body is an 
association of persons recognised by Act of 
Parliament, or by its Charter, as one single legal 
entity. It may be a ehariored or a stakUory 
corporation (e.g., the British Broadcasting Oorpora- 
tion or the London Transport Executive), a 
local aidhorUy {e.g., the Greater London Gouncil or 
the Westminster Gity Gouncil), or a company 
incorporated under the Companies Act. 1048, oi 
one of the earlier Ck>mpanie8 Acts. Generally 
speaking, a corporation of any Mnd has powei 
only to do such things as it is givm power to do 
by its Charter or by the Act of Paifiament under 
which it was constituted; if it goel^ beyond that 
power it is behaving tittro vires -+■" beyond ita 
powers** — and such acts on its part will be 
regarded by the Courts as null and void. The 
Court may also restrain the corporation by 
injunction — an Order forbidding it to act in such 
a manner. (For omipanfes. gee below). 

Every corporation, being a single legal entity. 
Is a legal person distinct from the individuals who 
are Its members. Thus the corporation itself can 
take proceedings, or have proceedings brought 
against it. in the Civil Courts, and it may itself 
be prosecuted in the (Criminal Courts, if it commits 
an offence, and be liable to a fine. No personal 
liability rests upon its individual memlyers, 
directors, or officers unless they have personally 
done something unlawful or aided and abetted 
the corporation in its wrongdoing. The corpora- 
tion itself can enter into a legal agreement with one 
or more of its members or a member of the public, 
and an: person injured by its acts can enforce 
his legal rights against the property or assets of 
the corporation, which are distinct from the 
property or assets of the individuals who compose 

A company is usually a commercial concern and 
generally takes advantage of the principle of 
limited liability, in which case the last word in 
its name must be the word "Limited.** The 
principle is that, in the event of the company's 
becoming insolvent, none of its members can be 
compelled to contribute to Its funds a larger sum 
than the sum which he agreed to pay for his 
shares, however large the indebtedness of the 
company itself. Every company must file at the 
Companies Registry a Memorandum of Assockt- 
Hon, setting out Its name, the situation of its 
reoistered office, its objects (beyond which it has no 
power to act). Its capital, and whether or not It is 
limited. It should also file its Artides of Associa- 
tion. setting out its rules of managment, the 
method of Issuing, allottiug, and transferring its 
shares, the procedure for rMdiruts, the powers and 
duties of its directors and other officers, and 
similar matters. If and when its objects have 
lieen fuUy achieved, or If it Is desired to diseon, 
Hrtue its aetivMee, or tf it becomes insolvent. It will 
be wound up and dissolved. The winding-up is 
undertaken by a lAouidator whose duties are 
■imiiiMf to those of the trustee in bankruptcy 
(described above under fionferuptev). The liquid- 
ator may be nominated by the members of the 
company or. In case of the company's Insolvency, 
by some or all of the creditors, and the liquidator’s 
appointment must be confirmed at a spe^ 
meeting. If the winding-up of an insolvent com- 
pany takes more than a year the liquidator must 
report armually to the Board of Trade, the 
Government Department which watches the 
iDterests of the personB oemoemed. 


8. Adoptloii. See D84. 
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IV. llieGIVn^ LAW or LAW OF PERSONS 

This deals with the relations between one 
individual eUizen and another, and their mutual 
liffhts and duties. If A makes a business agree- 
ment with B, and breaks it, or if A walks without 
pennission across B*s field of new-mown hay, B 
will be able to secure redress against A by pro- 
oeedincs in a court of law. But in neither case 
is it necessary for the State to Intervene, by way 
of prosecution, to punish A for what he has done, 
since no offence against society at large, and no 
violation of public order, or the rule of law, has 
arisen. The issue is one merely between A and B: 
B may choose to Ignore the wrong done to him, 
or be may negotiate amicably with A for the pay- 
ment of compensation or, if this fails, he may at 
plaintiff sue A at defendant in a civtt action for 
damaoet^ Unlike a criminal prosecution, under- 
taken by the State for the preservation of public 
order and vindication of the rule of law, with a 
view to punishltf the offender, the civil action 
will be brought, if B so chooses, 6v B himself for 
the purpose of recovering compentoAion in money 
for the harm he has suffered and (in some cases) of 
obtaining an infunction — a Court Order prohibit- 
ing A from continuing his wrongful conduct. 
Again, a criniinal prosecution will not be dis- 
continued even at the request of the injured party, 
since the State itself is interested to see justice 
done: but a civU action can be diteontinued by B 
at whatever stage he desires, with or without an 
agreement for the payment of damaget in com- 
pensation. 

These relaiiont between one individual and 
another, interference with which may give rise to a 
civil action for datnaoet or iniunetion, may arise 
in two alternative ways: — from Uie acts of the 
p^ies themselves, or from the operation of law. 
Hitherto evidence of a criminal conviction has not 
been admitted in CivU catet (D48). The Law 
Commission (D6(2)) has now recommended 
abolition of this rule. The onus of proving that the 
conviction was wrong lies on the accused. The 
same la to apply to findings of advUery in divorce 
cates, and of pedemUy in affiliation cases. 


1. Law of Contract 

The relations between individuals whidi arise 
from the acts of the parties themselves are usually 
brought about by a contract — i.e., by an agreement 
between them. A contract may be (a) expressed 
in words, as where A agrees to buy B's motor-car 
for £400, on certain stated conditions, or (b) 
implied by conduct, as where A calls a taxi and 
tells the driver to take him to a certain address, 
(a) In the former case, particularly if the contract 
is put into writing, the parties will normally have 
expressed all the necessary terms and oondltiona 
ib) In the latter case it is implied by A*8 conduct, 
and understood by law and custom, that A will 
be expected to pay, at the end of the journey, the 
amount of the fare recorded by the taximeter; 
it is not necessary for the driver to stipulate those 
terms in advance. Everybody, several times in 
the course of each day, enters into an implied 
contrad of this kind — when he steps on an omnibus 
to go to his work, when he orders a meal in a 
restaurant, when be tells the grocer to deliver 
goods to bis house, and so on. 


Simple Contracts ond Deeds 
(1) A Simple Contract is a contract expressed 
U3ords (whether in writing or not) without the 
formalities of a deed (see below), or a contract 
impUed by conduct. There is no legal contract 

(a) unless there is complete certainty on the terms; 

(b) unless the basis of the agreement is lawful; 
and (c) unless both parties are leoaUy capable of 
entering into it (see above. Status), and Id) in 
complete oatemmA on their intentions. And the 
agreement is not enforceable ie) unless there is 
some consideration, i.e., some quid pro quo, 
expressed or Implied, on either side. (The Law 
Commission (D5~3). however, is considering the 
abolition of consideration as essential to every 
contract). Thus (a) a pramlse by A that he will 
buy B's motor-car cannot be enforced by either 
side imiiMMi price is mentioned, nor <6) if the 
car has been stolen by B. nor (c) if A is of unsound 
mind, nor (d) if B owns two cars, and A is thinldug 


of the Ford, while B intends to sell the Austin. 
Again (e) a promise by G, during the course of the 
year's work, that he will give his emplojree. D. a 
Christmas box of £5 is not enforceable by D unless 
M has made a promise, or done something in re- 
t^. If 0 tells D that he will give D the £6 at 
Christmas on conditfon that D puts in certain extra 
time over and above his normal working-hours, 
and D complies or promlseB to comply, that com- 
pliance. or promise of oompllanoe, will he sufficient 
eonsidertdion to turn A's promise into an enforce- 
able contract. There need be nothing at all in 
writing, except in a few cases laid down by law; 
in ail other cases the only value of a written agree- 
ment, signed by both parties, is that it provides 
clear evidence of the terms that were agreed. A 
written contract requires a sixpenny revenue 
stamp If it is to be produced as evidence in a 
court of law. (The Law Commission is recom- 
mending a code to cover the whole law of contract). 

(2) A Deed (broadly speaking) is a contract or 
other written document, rtgned, sealed, and 
delivered by the parties. The formalities of 
affixing one’s seal to a legal document, and pro- 
nouncing the formula, ** 1 deliver this as my act 
and deed," have emphasised the signiflcance and 
solemnity of certain important transactions for 
many centuries past; and even xiersons who were 
unable to write their names were capable of 
carrying out the formalities of sealing and delivery. 
The legal requirement that deeds should also be 
signed was imposed only in 1026, by section 73 (1) 
of the Law of Property Act. The chief practical 
distinction between a simple contract and a deed 
is that a deed requires no consideration to make it 
enforceable. The special formalities which con- 
stitute the execution of a deed (i.e., signing, sealing, 
and delivery) take the place of that moral obliga- 
tion which (in a simple contract) the common law 
required to be satisfied by consideration on the 
part of the person to whom the promise was made. 
For this reason a deed is required in a case where 
A makes a promise to B which he desires to render 
enforceable without any corresponding promise 
by B to A, and also in a case where A desires to 
make to B a gift of property of such a nature that 
it cannot be physically handed over. This 
second case arises particularly where the subject 
of the gift is land or buildingti in fact, by a pro- 
vision of the Law of Property Act, 1926, a deed Is 
always ueoesBary to transfer (he ownership of any 
freehold or leaswdd piopwetr, and also to grant a 
tenancy for a term of more than three years. The 
transfer of a legal right of some kind (e.q., a share 
III a company or the claim to moneys under an 
Insurance policy) is generally effected by deed. 

In connection with the Law of Contract the 
folio wing subsidiary matters must be considered:— 

Subsidiary Blatteis 

(a) Capacity ol Parties.— The question whether 
a party to a contract is legaUy cotpable of entering 
into it. This question usually depends on that 
party's status (see above): — 

(1) AToiionoIiiv.— Nothing turns on this, except 
that no eommercial contract can he made with an 
alien enemy in time of war. 

(2) BomicU . — ^Wheie the two or more parties 
to a contract have their permanent homes in 
different countries it is a wise precaution for them 
to state, in the contract, under which country's 
law and by which country's courts, in case of a 
dispute, its terms are to be construed. If they 
omit to do so, and some dispute Is brought before 
the English Court, it will endeavour to decide, by 
considering the wording of the contract, the 
language in which it is written, ^e domicil of the 
parties, and the general drcumstancesln whi^ the 
contract was made, what legal system the parties 
intended to apply and by what court they intended 
is to he judged. Sometimes it will decide the 
dispute according to the rules of the foreign law. 

(8) Marriage and Divorce . — ^There is now 
no practical difference in contractual capacity 
between single persons, married persons, and 
divorcees. 

(4) Infancv,--lt Is not (generally speaking) 
impossible for a minor (at present under twenty- 
one) to enter into a valid contract, but he will be 
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entitled to repudiate it at any time up to the date 
of his majority (or a reaaonabie period after that) 
uuJeM the contract is (a) clearly for the infan^i 
benefit on the whole (e4/t pn>feeBional artidea or 
an agreement for appzentioediip), or (6) for the 
pioviaion of neeeisariee-^Le,, food, drink, clothing, 
or aerrioea which are neceaaary to the infant in 
hia particular atatlon In life. (The origin of this 
latter rule ia probably the practical conaideration 
that, in earlier timea, few people would have taken 
the riak of providing an infant, on credit, with the 
bare neoeariUea of life If they had been precluded 
&om Buing him for reaeonaUe payment.) 

(5) Xatnoey.— A party to a ** contract'* who 
knows that the other party ia of unsound mind 
will not be permitted to hold the latter to his 
bargain. See D8(l). 

(6) Bankrupt ^, — A bankrupt cannot mnJce a 
valid agreement to deal with hia property in a 
manner which contravenes the law of Bank- 
ruptcy (see above, under Statue, D8). 

(7) Oorpora(iona.---Whether a corporation is 
capable of entering into a particular contract 
depends upon the legal powers conferred by the 
Charter or Act of Parliament under which it was 
constituted, or (if a company) by its Memorandum 
of Association (see above. Statue, D8). If the 
matter to whidi the contract relates is of grave 
importance it will usually signify Its adherence to 
the contract by affiadno Me seal with the formalities 
laid down by its Kules or Articles of Association. 
M it la an everyday or trivial matter the corpora- 
tion will normally enter into a contract through 
some agent (e.0., ita Town Clerk, Director, or 
Secretary, as the case may be) who Is empowered 
to sim or speak on its behalf (see Agency, Dll). 


ih) When Writing la Necessary. — ^There are 
certain exceptions, laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to the rule (see D8-fi) that a contract 
is enforceable even if made only by word of mouth 
or implied bv conduct. The Btatuto of Frauds, 
1677, provided that contracts of these exceptional 
icindw coimot be enforced by action in the Courts 
** unless the agreement upon which such action 
shall be brought, or some memorandum or note 
thereof, shall be in writing, and signed by the 
party to be charged therewith, or some other 
person thereunto by him lawfully authorised ** — 
these last words mean an apent (see Agency, 
Dll). It is not neceeearv that the whole of the 
aoreemenl shall be formally set down in trritino; 
but there must be a written and eiuned record of all 
the eeeential terms. 

(1) A Ouarantee, — ^J.e., a promise by A to B in 
the form — Please lend money (or supply goods) 
to C, and if C does not pay yon 1 wUL** A's 
promise by word of mouth caimot be enforced 
aflwlnst him. 

The provision of the Statute of Frauds still holds 
good. 

(li) An agreement for the sate or disposition of 
land (or buMdinge) or of any interest In land (or 
buildings). We have already stated that the 
actual transfer of a freehold or Uaeehotd interest 
must be effected by deed (ees Deeds, D9}. 
This is not the same as an aoreement to eeU or 
dispose of land or buildings: a tranefer effects an 
immediate change of ownerehip, while an aoreement 
to M binds the patty who signs it to make a 
transfer of owneidrip at some future time. Such 
an agreement need not be in the form of a deed, 
but its eeeential terme must be in writing. 

Some other parts of the Statute of Frauds ha^ 
besKi repealed: that contained in (li) above has 
been replaced by a similar provlslou set out In 
aeflUon 40 of the Law of Property Act. 1025. 

(Si) A Mil o/ exchange or promieecrv note must 
be in writing, by virtue of section 8 of tbe Bills of 
Bedhange Act, 1882. 

(It) A eontraet of Marine Ineurance Is in- 
admisrible in evidence unless It is embodied in 


marine policy as laid down in the Marine Insurance 
Act, 1006, eections 22>24. with all relevant con- 
ditions fblly Bpedfled. and duly signed by or on 
behalf of t he insurer. 

(v) By the Contracts of Employment Act. 1063 
;in force since July 1064), it Is tbe dutv of an em~ 
jlotfer (not later than 18 weeks after the employ- 
ment oommenoed) to hand his employee a written 
etatement of particulare of the emjdovment (period, 
wage, working hours, and what length of notice is 
zeauiied for termtoation). 


(e) Mistake. — Buppo<(e that John Brown wants 
..is portrait painted by a famous artist called 
William Brush, of whom he has beard but whom 
he has never met. He looks up ** William Brush ’* 
in the directory and writes to him, at tbe address 
shown, offering him 100 guineas to paint the 
portrait. Suppose that partleulax ** William 
Brush ** is not the artist at all but a stockbroker 
of the same name. Even if that William Brush 
accepts Brown's offer, their apparent agreement 
will not constitute a valid oontra4« since Brown's 
mistake as to Brush's identity isjso fundamental 
that it deetroye the very baeie of the agreemenL 
Where there is a mistake of this land, *' going to 
tbe very root of the agreement," no valid contract 
has, in tbe eyes of the law, l)cen made. In other 
sitedal cases eguitp (eee D(42)) may, hn the ground 
of conecienee, relieve one or both parties from 
liability under a concluded contract by rectification 
(i.e., by correcting tlie terms they have inadvert- 
ently recorded) or by rescission (Le., by cancella- 
tion of the contract). It la not every mistake 
that will lead to these results: either the mistake 
must have been fundamental or the dreumstanoes 
must have been such that it would be tinc«m- 
scieniiotis for one party or the other to try to en- 
force his apparent rights. 


id) Misrepresentation. — ^Equity, on siinilar 
grounds, will often relieve a party from liability 
tinder a contract into which he has lieen induced 
to enter through a repreeentation by the other 
party which is eubstanMaUv f alee— 4.e„ a statement 
which is misleading on some essenti^ point. If 
it turns out that the mierepreeeniation woe 
deliberate, the deceived party may in addition be 
entitled to claim damagee for frawl. Whetlier tbe 
misrepresentation was delil/erale or innocent, the 
deceived party will usually be able to have the 
contract sri aside — %.e„ cancelled. (But eee 
Mlnepxeseutatlon Act. 1U67 (D4I)). 

Suppose, for example, Jones wants to insure his 
life with tbe Markshire Insurance Company. 
Bdoie issuing the policy, which is the contract 
between them, the Company will ask Jones — 
** Have you ever suffered from any eerions illness?" 
Suppose Jones says " No," though he did in fact 
suffer from tuberculosis five years ago. Even if 
the policy contains a promise by the Company to 
pay Jones's widow £5000 upon Jones's death, tbe 
Company win be entitled to refuse to pay when 
that event happens; It has been induced to enter 
Into the contract through Jones's misrepresenta- 
tion. 


ie) Duress means compulsion by thfeofr or /(Ofce. 
If a man has been compelled in this manner to 
put his name to a contract it is voidalle by him 
at any time— 4.S., As may romdiate It on the ground 
of duress, and will be upheld by law in doing so. 
Undue infiuenoe means Influence exerted by A 
upon B to Budi an extent that B could not have 
exerdsed any free and independent will in doing a 
parttcular act. Equity has always been JeaJous 
to protect certain elassee of petsons from this 
tdnd of influence; it goes so for as to presume that 
there bos been undue influence where a guardian 
has got some benefit out of bis ward, a parent 
from bis child who is under (or only Just over) 
majority, a doctor frrom his patient, a solicitor 
from his client, or a priest from his patisbioiier. 
In most of sudi cases the onns is upon the person 
in the inflnentinJ position, who has obtained tbe 
benefit, to prove that there was no undue influence ; 
it is not for the other person to pi^e that hia 
mind was wrongfriUy influenced by the former. 
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(/) lUegBlltF of oontiact ariaea where the parties 
have agreed to do an act (1) forbidden by law or 
(ii) contrary to ** public policy.** (i) The former 
Includes not only an agreement to o(»nmlt a 
crime, but also an agreement to do an act which 
might be harmful to a third party and fldve him a 
right of action for breach of contract or tort. 
The courts will obviously not lend their assistanoe 
to a plaintiff who complains that the defendant 
has refused to honour his agreement to do some- 
thing unlawful, whether (for example) the agree- 
ment was to burgle a house or merely to write a 
libellous article about another person. (11) Even 
if the act agreed upon was not actually unlawful, 
the courts will refuse to enforce the agreement if 
it was to do something which is regarded as harm- 
ful to the community. It is not, for example, a 
crime for a man and a woman to live together 
without being married, nor is it even ** unlawful ** 
in the civil sense that such a way of life gives the 
one a right of action against the other: but no 
court would enforce an agreement by a woman to 
become a man's mistress, nor an agreement by 
the man to maintain her in return. 


(s) Breach of Contract occurs when one of the 
parties breaks his promise and neglects or refuses 
to perform his duty under the contract. Breach 
by one party entitles the other party to sue for 
damages, the amount of which la usually assessed 
so as to compensate the latter for the actual loss he 
has suffered (** special damage**). In certain 
cases the court may award general damages in 
addition — e.g., in an action for breach of promise 
of marriage the Jilted woman may be awarded 
general damages for the distress she has suffered, 
her loss of reputation, etc., as well as special 
da/maoen to cover the amount by which she is 
cid-o/-pgelEei by reason of giving up her employ- 
ment, buying a trousseau, etc. 

(1) Damages have always been the common-laio 
remedy for breach of contract. In spedal cases, 
however, eaulty may grant two other remedies 
in addition to, or in substitution for, damages: 
but only where equity regards danu«es as an 
insufficient compensation. These additional 
remedies are: — 

(2) Spedfie Performanee, — Le^ an order, to the 
party in breach, aetmaUv to earrv out what he 
contracted to do. In practice this remedy is 
confined to: (1) contracts for the sale or letting 
of land or buildings, and (ii) contracts for the sale 
of some article of a epeddl nature which cannot be 
replaced by spending money in the open market 
—dor example, the sale of an original painting by 
Bembrandt. The remedy of epedfle performance 
is never granted to enforce a contract for personal 
sendees, since it would be impossible for the court 
to supervise the carrying out of such a contract. 


prepare, what inquiries to make, and so forth. 
The two functions may sometimes appear to 
overlap: but the essence of agency Is that there 
m wt be a third party with whom the principal 
is to be brought into relations; ** the agent is the 
wnduit-pipe connectiw the prlncM and the 
third party.'* The agent is therefore debaned 
from acting for his oicm benefit without the piind- 
pal's knowledge and oonaent. 


Glenerany speaking, any person may do through 
an agent whatever he has power to do himself, 
except such transactions as depend upon some 
penondl yuaiijicalion peculiar to his own trade 
or profession. Thus, a man whose business is 
to sell or buy ordinary commercial articles can 
properly leave such business to an agent to per- 
form; but an engineer, a lawyer, or a surgeon 
cannot entrust an agent with work that requires 
the exercise of personal guait/loaiions, calling for 
special training and skilL 


(2) The Contract of Agency.— 'Agency is brought 
atx)ut by ooniract— an agreement in writing, by 
word of month, or even one that may be implied 
from the conduct of the parties. No formal words 
are necessary: a request to an estate-agent to find 
a purchaser for srour house will make him your 
agent for that purpose; if you ask a dealer to 
obtain for you a rare book or a Sheraton table, he 
is a purchasing agent on your behalf. The terms 
of the contract between the principal and the 
agent may be agreed upon In detail between them, 
or may depend upon the usacre or general practice 
in the particular trade or profession. The parties 
are generally at liberty to agree upon whatever 
terms they please; in commercial agencies it is al- 
ways deshable to set down in writing, for record 
purposes, the pmiod for which the agency is to last, 
the area and scope of the agent's duties, his 
method of remuneration (usually by eommiedon, 
at so much per cent, of the value of business ha 
does), the prices at which he Is empowered to sell 
or buy, and whether he is to be entitled to com- 
mission on sales to cnstomeis, or purchases from 
vendors, not introduced by him but carrying on 
business within his area. 

In agencies of a special kind — ^where, for in- 
stance, a solicitor is instructed— his charges are 
regulated by a professional scale laid down by 
law; an estate-agent usually stipulates for pay- 
ment of his commission on the recognised scale. 
Where no rate of remunmation has been agreed or 
implied, and after the work is done the parties 
cannot come to terms, the question must be de- 
cided by a court or arbitrator on the basis of 
quantum merwtt— that is to say, an estimate of the 
reasonable value of his work. 


(3) IniuneUon, — J.e., an order by the court to 
the party in default prohibiting him from carrying 
out some positive act which would constitute a 
breach of contract. For example, where a singer 
has entered into a contract to work, for a certain 
period, only under the management of one 
particular impresario and no other, the court may 
order the singer not to offer or engage her services 
elsewhere during that period. Disobedience to 
an Injunction constitutes contempt of court, and is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


Agency 

(1) The Status ot an Agent.— An agent is a per- 
son, who, being duly authorised, acts on behalf of 
another person who is called the principal. An 
agent is not the servant or employee of his prind- 
paL The principal tells his agent what trans- 
actions he wishes the agent to carry out, but does 
not exetdse the control and supmrrision that a 
master exerdses over his servant. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a solicitor is the agent of the dient who has 
instructed him to attend to the purchase of a 
house; once Instructions have been given it is 
left to the solidtor to carry out the work in his 
0^ way, as his skill and knowledge dictate. But 
this solidtor's derk is the solidtor's servanti he 
is told what letters to write, what documents to 


(3) Bights and Duties ol Fiindpal and Agent.— 
These depend on the terms agreed between them: 
but if (as frequently happens) these terms are 
not on record, or are incomplete, certain legal 
prindples apply. The first is that the relation- 
ship is one of mutual trusL The principal must 
do nothing to hinder the agent in earning his due; 
if he appoints a "sole agent," he must not 
entrust the transaction to other hands. If he 
does, he will have to pay the sole agent also. He 
must leimburse the agent for all expenses and 
losses pioi)eriy incurred in doing what he was 
authorised to do. The agent must act honestly 
and loyally towards his principal; he must not 
make a secret commission or profit for himself, 
over and above what hss been agreed: he must 
use proper skill and care, according to his qusJl- 
floatiODS, In his prindpal's busineBB; be must keep 
proper accounts and pay over to bis prindpal the 
money ffom time to time collected on the latter's 
behalf. If he has a personal interest in any trans- 
action, be is bound to make fuU disdosure* The 
law will not tolemte any conduct which brings 
about a conflict between the agent's duty to his 
prindpal and his own personal advantage. The 
agent is therefore falling in his duty if, unknown 
to his prindpal, he buys the prindpal's property 
for himself, or sells his own property to the 
ptindpaL 
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(4) Tlw Principal and TblrdParttos.-—^ 
the agent has acted within the icope of hla agencyf 
the principal is bound by any authorised act done 
or aneement made between the agent aM other 
parties. And even where the act was unauthor- 
isedt the principal la bound if he haik by words or 
oonductt led others to believe that the agent was 
authorise to do it. If ^e agent docs something 
outside the scope of his agency-~an act which no 
third party would reasonably expect the agent to 
rave power to do-^e principal is not legally 
bound towards the third party. These rules 
apply also to cases where the agent has received 
money or property from a third party on his 
prindpars behalf, but fails to hand it over to hhn. 
The principal cannot daim payment over again 
from the third party unless the latter ought dearly 
to have known that the agent was not authorised 
to receive it. In other words, only contracts 
entered into and payments made by or to the 
agent in the ardinary cowne of Ms business are 
enforcable by and against the principal and third 
parties. 

In oases of master and servant, similar rutes 
apply where the servant, in the ordinary course 
of his business, injures some third party by a 
wrongad act: the servant is liable in damages, 
and the master also if the act (which turns out 
to be wrongful) was done ndthln the appareni 
scope of the service. So. if one of the servant’s 
ordinary duties is to ddiver goods on his master’s 
behalf by van, and while he is doing so he runs 
over a pedestrian through his own careless drivhig. 
the master as well as the servant will be liable to 
pay damages for the injury. 

But the prindpal cannot be proseeuied and 
punished^ by line or imprisonment, for an agent’s 
crime umess the prindpal himselt authorised or 
took part in it. 


<6) The Agent and Third Parties.— -If the agent 
makes a contract withoui disdosing that he is 
merely aeUnff as agent, he is personaUv liable to 
the other party to the contract* even though he 
intended to act on his princixMd’s behalf. If he 
disdoaes that he is acting merely as an agent* but 
does not disclose his prineipM's name, he (the 
agent) will not usually be personally liable. If 
the contract is in writing* he can safeguard hlm> 
self by signing it ** as agent**’ ** on account of,” 
** on behalf of*” or ” for ” a named person. 

If* on the other hand, the agent gives a third 
party to understand that he is acting for a certain 
principal but has in fad no authority to act for 
him. and if the principal later refuses to accept 
liability* the agent is liable to the third party for 
his false statement or pretence. This is known as 
breach of U)afrant 1 ^— that is, he ** warranted ” or 
guaranteed that he had authority to bind his 
principal* but has broken bis warranty; having 
thus left the third party without right of redress 
against the prlnci^* the agent must bear the 
liability himself. (The Law CommiBsion (D5(2» 
is recommending improvements in third parties* 
rights). 

2, Law of Tort 

This branch of the law deals with the relations* 
between one individual dtlsen and another* which 
arise from the operation of the law itself, without 
the necessity for the parties to do any act to put 
them into legal relations with one another. As 
was pointed out above (D9(l)). if A and B are to 
be linked in a contractual rdationship* each of 
them must take some step to bring that relation- 
ship about. No such step, however* is necessary 
in connection with the matters dealt with by the 
Law of Tbrt. Everybody has a right to expect 
that his person and his property shaU be inviolable 
by otiier private dtisens: be also has a right to 
expect others to refrain from attacks upon his 
character and his business reputation. These 
rights do not arise from any agreement or other 
act on his part, but from the general prindples of 
the law. 

A fori is the violation of such a right, whidi 
entitleB the injured party to Ining a civU action for 


damages to eompMsale for the injury he has 
suffered. The word fori (in French ” wrong**) 
is derived from the Latin forfiM meaning ” twisted 
or ” distorted.” 

It will be seen from the Table (08) that some 
torts {e4f„ assault) may also be crimes — that is* 
they may entitle the injured party either to bring 
a cioif acHon for damages or to prosecute the offend- 
ing party and have him punished by a criminal 
court in cases where the offending p^y’s action 
is liable to harm the community at large: a 
personal assault, for example* may lead in some 
circumstances to general disorder* and in that 
event it will become a matter for intervention by 
the State through the criminal courts (see 044). 
This section, however, deals only with the civil 
remedies which, as in breaches of contract, are 
g^taurily damages and sometimes injunction {see 

The main headings under which torts may be 
committed are shown in the Table. 

Trespass is a wrongful act ccknmitted by one 
dtlsen, against the will of anoth^ dtizen* either 
against the latter’s person or in disturbance of his 
possession of land or other propeiity. 


a) Trespass against the Person may be by way 
of assault, battery, or fidse imprieonmeni. An 
assauU is an attempt to do violence to the person 
of another: if the act Is fully consummated it 
becomes a hattery. Thus it is an assauU for one 
man to shake his fist in the face of another, or to 
adopt a threatening attitude towards another* or 
deliberately to set his dog on another person. If 
the first person actually strikes the other person* 
or if the dog, encouraged by the first person* 
actually bitea or hanna the other person* that is a 
battery. In order to constitute an assault or 
ljattob[* and to render the trespasser liable to an 
action tor damages* bis act must be deliberate. It 
is not assault and battery if A accidentaUv knocks 
against B in a crowd* with the result that B falls 
and is injured. The act by the trespasser must 
also be ag^nsffhe will of the person injured. Thus 
an operation performed by a surgeon, though it 
may seriously affect the body of the other person, 
is not an assault or battery if the other person has 
consented to the operation ; but such an operation* 
performed without the other person's consent* 
may amount to an assault or battery. 

Ortain acts which would in the ordinary way 
constitute assault or battery are excusable; it is 
recognised* for example, by the oommon law, that 
a parent or a teacher has the right to inflict 
reasonable chBstisement upon a child or pupil in 
his care* and provided that the diastisement is not 
excessive the child or pupil has no right of action. 
If, however, the chastisement results In serious 
injury or amounts to brutal violence* then the 
person inflicting it will be liable to an action for 
damages. (The present Government la consider- 
ing abolition of corporal punishment in schools.) 

Folse imprisonment means the unlawful restraint 
of one person by another. It need not amount to 
actually locking up a person in a room; It is 
sumcient if his freedom of movement Is MaXLy 
restrained either by confinement or by the use of 
force or threat of force. It should be noted that 
the restraint must be unlawful; it Is not. for 
example* unlawful for a police officer to arrest a 
person engaged in committing a crime* or a person 
whom the officer has reasonable grounds for 
suspecting of committing, or being about to 
commit* a violent crime. Even a private citlsen 
may lawfully arrest a person who has actually 
committed a violent crime or whose behaviour has 
led to a breach of the peace {see D3B-40). 

The tort of malicious prosecution Is committed 
by a person who makes a criminal eharge against 
another person where the proceedings termirate 
In the acquittal cd the latter, where the first 
person was actuated by spite or ffi-wUl* where there 
was no reasonable or proper cause for the pro- 
ceedings* and where the second person has 
suffered damage as a result. The essence of the 
tort Is malice on. the port of thb person who 
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brought the crizninal cbarffo: It ta not sufficient 
that be was honestly mistaken. 


(2) Tresmss to Land arises whenever one pexBon 
enters unUmfuUy upon land or a building In the 
possession of another person. Two Important 
points should be notedtjis seTwtil popular fallacies 
exist about this tort. First, trespass to land Is not 
in the ordinary case a crime, unless there Is some 
Act of Parliament which makes the trespass a 
criminal offence (for example, under certain 
statutes it is a criminal offence for an unauthorised 
person to cross a railway-line or to enter a Govern- 
ment airfield from which considerations of 
security require unauthorised persons to be 
excluded). Secondly, it Is not necessary, to 
constitute a trespass, that actual damage diould be 
done to the land or building on which the tree* 
passer has set foot. The essence of the tort is 
interference with the possession of the other party, 
and this may arise by merely walking across his 
field, or throwing refuse upon It. or placing or 
erecting anything on the land without the other 
party's consent: any act of physical interference 
suffices. 


(3) Nuisance.— The tort of nuisance arises when 
an occupier of land or premises does something 
there which substantially interferes with the en- 
joyment by a neighbouring occupier of his land or 
premises. In trespass (see above) the interference 
must be physical: this is not so in cases of nuisance. 
For example, it is a nuisance If A allows his fimtory 
chimney to emit volumes of thick smoke which 
drifts continually Into B's house or garden, or for 
A to carry on. In a building belonging to him. a 
trade or process which causes noxious smells or 
disturbing vibrations liable to interfere with B's 
enjoyment of his property. It Is not, however, 
every such act that gives rise to an action for 
nuisance: there must be a certain amount of 
** give and take." particularly in urban areas, but 
people must not use their premises in an un- 
reasonable or wilfully annoying manner, ^us 
it has been held that a teacher of music who had 
pupils singing in her bouse for several hours a 
day and on several days a week, which caused 
considerable disturbance to the person next door, 
was not committing a nuisance, since it was not 
unreasonable for her to use her bouse in this 
manner. On the other hand, when the person 
next door retaliated by clashing domestic imple- 
ments and deliberately making as much noise as 
possible while the lessons were going on, he was 
held to have committed a nuisance because his 
conduct was unreasonable and wilfiilly annoying. 
But every case depends upon its own special fiicts. 
A building contractor who keeps a pneumatic 
drill going outside a private house, in connection 
with building operations, is not liable to an action 
for nuisance, provided that the use of the drill is 
necessary to the work, that it is confined to 
reasonable working hours and limited to a tem- 
porary period: but if the owner of a motor-cycle 
were to keep its engine running, merely to demon- 
strate its power, outside his own garage for several 
hours a day, and on several days a week, his 
neighbours could claim that that was (in law) a 
nuisance. The Noise Atiatement Act. 1960. 
givcb rights to local councils (on their own initia- 
tive or on complaint by three householders) to 
order reduction of unnecessary noise (including 
loudspeakers) in streets, parks and gardens, and to 
prosecute offenders. 


Alt the above examples may be closed as 
private nuisances, and they are torts but not 
crimes. There is, however, another class, known 
as public nuisances, which become criminal offences 
ff they are liable to injure the public in general. 
Examples of these are leaving an unlighted 
obstruction on a public road, blocking a public 
footpath, or allowing a building to get into such a 
state of dinepslr that it causes a danger to users 
of the public nlkhway. In such oases the person 
causing the public nuisance may be pros^ted 
and punished and. moreover, any tndlvidaal 
citiaen injured by sudh conduct may have a right 
to bring a dvil action for damages. 

H (77th Ed.) 


^ (4) T^emass to Goods is an unlawflil disturbance 
by A of Bw lawful possession of his goods. Such 
dHurbance may arise by seizure or removal of 
the goods without the owner's consent or by 
^duct causing damage to the goods. It follows 
that every theft of goods is also a trespass: but 
for the preservation of public morality it is laid 
down that, if there is a criminal clement in the 
conduct of the wrongdoer which makes his 
trespass theft, the injured party cannot bring a 
civil action for damages unless the thief has first 
been prosecuted In a criminal court 


The tort of detinue consists in the wrongful 
detention by one person of another's goods and 
his failure or refusal to deliver them up when 
demanded. 


Tlie tori of conversion or trover arises when A 
wrongfully appropriates the goods of B to his own 
use or to the use of another person, depriving the 
owner of them permanently or for a substantial 
time, or destroying them. These torts of detinue 
and eonversUm can bo committed only against 
goods or articles of property: they cannot arise 
from interference with fixtures permanently 
attached to a building, growing crops or trees; but 
these torts may be committed If. after sudi things 
have been removed or cut down, the wrongdoer 
detains or converts them to his own use. 


(5) Negligence in law has a very specialised 
meaning: it is not *' neglect " or " carelessness " 
In the ordinary sense, but failure to take such care 
as the dreumstanoes of the particular case demand. 
In the tort of negligence there are two essential 
elements — ^flnt. a legal duty to exercise proper 
care and. secondly, a/aiZure to take such care. No 
action for negligence can be brought by A against 
B. even If B has been grossly careless, unless the 
relations between the parties were such that B 
was under that legal duty towards A. Moreover, 
the degree of care which A is entitled to expect 
(torn B will vary according to the nature of those 
relations. 


One obvious example where the legal duty of 
care arises Is among peteons using the roads. Ail 
of us have the right to use the roads for the 
purpose of travelling, on foot or in some vehicle, 
and the manner in which each of us exercises that 
right will obviously affect the safety and comfort 
of other toad-users. There is therefore a legal 
duty of care upon every road-user (under the 
common law. and quite apart ftom the provlelonB 
of Acts of Parliament relating to motor-caxs) to 
exercise his right to walk or drive with doe regard 
to the similar rights of other road-users. And. 
equally obviously, the standard or degree of care 
which it is reasonable to expect from the driyer of 
a powerful car is higher than that which is 
expected firom a pedestrian, since the amount of 
damage which will be caused by cazelessness on 
the part of the driver is very much greater than 
that which the pedestrian is capable of inflicting. 


We are not here referring to offences under the 
Road Traffic Acts, for which drivers or pedestrians 
may be prosecuted and punished under the criminal 
law, CarelesB or reckless driving or walking may 
be a criminal offence under those Acts, even if it 
has caused no injury to any person or property. 
In cases where such injury has been caosM the 
Zest to be applied, in determining whether the 
Injured person can sue and recover damages against 
the ottier party, is whether that other party has 
fallen diort of the standard of care reasonably to 
be expected firdm him. It is true that disobed- 
ience to a proylslon of the Road Ttofflo Acts, or 
neglect of the Highway Code, may constitute 
evidence helping to prove that the latter party was 
lacking In the proper standard of care required of 
Um; but there may be other dreumstanoes which 
show that he was negUgent in law. and liable to an 
action by the bjuied party for damages, even 
though be oonmiltted no erfmfnaZ qffenos. 
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Then an sumr other relatlondilDfl when the 
Mv to take care ariaes. One of these is the 
nlation between the occu/pier cf premieea and 
petsoDB coming on to the premieee, whether they 
hsTe a right to be then or not. Towards tres^ 
jtaeeere (see above) the duty of the occupier is 
merely a negative one— be must not **8et a 
trap — i.e„ he must not deliberately do anything 
calculated to cause injury, nor must he do any act 
which, if done carelessly, is reasonably likely to 
cause injury. If he knows a trespasser is on the 
premises he must team him before he doee any 
danoeroue act: the fact that the trespasser has no 
lawful right to be there does not entitle the 
occupier (for example) to weaken the supports of 
a bridge or set oil an explosion without warning. 
If the occupier does so. he will be liable to be sued 
for damages, in an action for negligence, even by 
a trespasser who Is Injured as a result. (The 
Law G^mission has recoinmended that ownership 
or use of dangerous things, dangerous activities, 
and damage by animals be penalised by civil 
action. Ilamagea are to be assessed on a broader 
basis.) 


The other rales, relating to the duty of care 
owed by an occupier to persons coming on to 
his premises, have been modified (as from January 
1st, 1058) by the Occupiers* Liability Act, 1057. 


The occupier's duty towards a trespaeeer remains 
unchanged. The Act. however, abolishes the 
former distinction between an invitee and a iieen- 
eee, both of whom it describes by the new term, 
vieitor. The principal rules are: — 

1. The occupier owes the same duty (** the 
common duty of care '*) to aU hie visitors, 
except in so far as he is free to, and does, 
extend, restrict, modify, or exclude his duty, 
to any visitor, by agreement or otherwise. 

2. The common duty of care ** means a 
duty to take such care as in all the circum- 
stances la reasonatle. to see that the visitor 
win be reasonably aafe in using the premises 
for the purpose for wbJch he is Invited or 
permitted to be there. 


(But a barrister cannot bo sued for negUgenoe In 
the conduct of a case in court.) 


(6) Defamation.-— The tort of defamation is 
committed by a person who attaeke the revutation 
of another by ** publishing ** nfaiee and defamatory 
statement oonoeming him to a third party. If 
the defamatory statement is in wrUino or some 
other permanent form (e 4 f- a picture, a film, or a 
gramophone record), then the action will be for 
libel If the defamatory statement Is In spoken 
tporde or some other non-permanent form (e.a.. by 
signs or gestures) it will be elander. 

Another important distinction must be observed 
at the outset. In cases of libel the person whose 
reputation has been attacked may sue for damages 
unthout proof of ** special damage'* — i.e.. proof 
that be has euffered actvat harm from the libellous 
statement; while in slandernooclion can normally 
ho brought unless special damaae can be proved. 
There are, however, five exoepmnal cases where 
such proof is unnecessary, vie,, slanders: — 

(a) dieparagino a person lb the way of his 
toisinese, pro/ession. or offiOfi of profit (e.g.. 
saying of a doctor that " he is Ignorant of the 
first principles of medldne ")t 

(b) Jmpnting diehoneety to a'.person bolding 
an office of honour (eg-, saying of a Councillor 
that " he gives contracts to his filendB "): 

(c) imputing that a person has committed 
a crime puniOidble by imprisonment (eg., 
saying of a man "he is no better than a 
thief"): 

(d) imputing that a person Is suffering 
from a contagious disease of a disgraceful kind 
(especially a venereal disease); 

(e) imputing vnehastity to a woman or 
Qifl 


In these five cases " publication " of the slander 
alone is sulficient to give rise to an action, without 
proof of special damage; for slanders of other 
kinds no action can be brought unless spedal 
damage can be proved. 


There ore subsidiary rulcf— tf.g.. that an occu- 
pier must expect children to be lees careful than 
adulto. and that a person " in the exercise of his 
cAiiing ** (eg-, a wlndow-bleaoer) can be expected 
to appredate and guard against spedal risks 
inddental to that calling. And a landlord of 
premises, if be is under a legal ohligolion toicards 
hie tenant to keep the premises in repair, is to 
owe to viaUore the same duty as if the landlord 
were the occupier, so far as concems dangers 
axiaing from his oefimlt in carrying out that 
obligation. One of the matters recomznended by 
the Law Commission (D6(S)) is the creation of a 
light of redress, for purchasers and visitors in- 
jured by defects in a building, against vendors 
and landlords. 


Among the dasses of persons upon whom the 
law imposes a duty to take care are those who 
practise a profeaeion or eatUng which, from its 
nature, demands some spedal skill, ability, and 
experience. A man who is advised or treated by 
a physidan. surgeon, or dentist, or who consults a 
lawyer or an architect, is entitled to expect him 
both to possess and to exerdse a reasonable degree 
of sa<^ ability, and experience. If the 
proflBSsional man falls abort of the proper stondafd. 
the patient or dient may bring against him an 
action for damages on account of his negligence. 
But a mere error of judgment on a difficult point 
does not amount to nN(ugenoe. provided that the 
piv^eBBlonal poesessee the proper standard of 
buiwledge and skill and has used them carefully 
and oonedenilously to the best of his ability. 
And he is not liable, by virtue of bis profossional 
status, to an action of neglteenoe for aomething 
be baa done while acting otherwise than in his 
fooftesfonal capacity-^, a aohdtor who^ is 
asked to expma an optnion on the value of a 
house (which is no part of hia pzofoBalona] duty). 


Note also that no action can succeed, either in 
libel or slander, unless the statement complained 
of is (1) false, and (2) defamatory and unless (2) 
there has been pubUcation to a third party- 
(1) The statement must be false "In substance 
and in fiBUJt "; if It is sabstantially true the person 
complaining has suffered no injury, recognised by 
law. to his right (see D12(l» to the iuvlolacy of 
his reputation. C!) The statement most be 
defamatory — le-, it must be one which " tends to 
lower him In the estimation of right-thinking 
members of the community," or which is " cal- 
culated to expose him to hatred, ridicule, or 
contempt." (8) FuMication, in this context, 
means simply making known the defamatory 
statement to at least one third party. If the 
defamatory statement is conveyed only to the 
person defamed, and to no one else, there is no 
" publication," and the person defamed has fie 
civil remedy. 

In one exceptional case — where a defiunatory 
statement, in writing, is likely to lead to a breaen 
of the peoce-— the person making it may be prosecuted 
for the offence of criminal libel, for the purpose not 
of compensating the injured party, but of up- 
holding law and order (see 1)6(1)). In this 
exceptional case the truth of the statement (see 
above) is no defence, and publication to a third 
party is not necessary to secure a conviction. 
But there is no such offence as " criminal slander." 

If a defiunatory statement Is made reflecting 
on a class of versons generally (eg., an attack on 
" Methodists *' or " coloured people " or " money- 
lenders") that will not entitle a person who 
happens to belong to that class to bring an action 
nnlOBS he can show that he person^ was aimed 
at and defamed. The frunily of a deceased person 
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caBnot bring an action for a libel or upon 

the reputation of the deceased. 


Parliament has. however, passed new legislation 
aimed against racial propaganda or discrimination 
generally (the £ace Belations Act. 1065). 


If the person sued puts forward the defence 
that the words he used were ** not published of 
and concerning ** the person brlnghig the action, 
the Question must be decided whether those to 
whom the statement was published could reoaon- 
aUv undentand it to refer to him. If such under- 
standing Is reasonable, then it Is no defence for 
the person who made the statement to show that 
he did not in /oci intend to refer to the other person, 
or even that the latter's existence was unknown 
to him. 


Some statements are defamatory in their 
natural and primary sente (e.0., " John Brief Is a 
thoroughly dishonest lawyer"): others may 
appear unexceptionable if looked at literally, but 
may have a defamatory meaning in a particular 
context, or in particular circumstances known to 
the persona to whom they are published (e.g., " I 
hear Mrs. B has left her doctor a lot of money. A 
fine kind of doctor he is! "). In cases of the latter 
kind the person who claims that the published 
words are defamatory of him must ple^ on in- 
nuendo — i.e., he must set out, in his statement of 
claim, the meaning in which he alleges the words 
complained of were used. It will be ^e duty ot 
the Judge to decide, as a matter of low, whether 
the words are capable of bearing that meaning; 
the Jury will have to decide, as a question of /ac(, 
whether the words complained of did actuaUy 
convey that meaning to those who heard or read 
them. 


There are several recognised defences to an 
action of libel or slander: — 


(1) Justi/teoHon.— A plea that the words com- 
plained of were Mi&stanhaUif true. Once the words 
have been shown to be defamatory, it is for the 
person who used them to prove their truth — ^not 
for the party injured to prove them false. 


(2) AbsohUe PritHtege. — ^By common law, or by 
Act of Parliament, defamatory words used on 
certain particular occasions, though published to 
third parties, cannot give rise to any right of ac- 
tion. The occasion is "absolutely privileged." 
No narty to any legal proceedings^ nor any witness, 
counsel, or member of the Jury, nor of course the 
Judge, can be called upon to answer for any words 
he has used during the proceedings, however spite- 
ful. and however harmful they may have been to 
the reputatioT) of any other person. The rule 
applies to pleadings (ie., allegations in writing, 
filed at the court) os well as to statements made 
in court by word of mouth. 


Similar protection applies to words spoken in 
PasUament by a member of either House (though 
words spoken outside either House are not pro- 
tected). Asid under the Parliamentary Papers 
Act, 1840, those who publish (in the ordinary 
senseof the word) the proceedings of either House, 
by its authority, are protected in the same way; 
so are official communications, on aifairs of Stale, 
made by a minister to the Monarch, or by one 
officer of State to another in the course of his 
official duty. To all these absbtule privUeoe 
applies. 


. (3) Qualifted Privaegs.— Apart from the cases 
Just mentioned, there are other ooeations which 
ue privileged, not absolutely, but in a guaUfled 
sense. The nature c/ the gwdificaHon will be 
explained bdow: meanwhile it may be said that 
privileged oeeation of this latter kind arises 
whenever the person a communication 


has an interest, or a legal, social, or moral duly to 
make it, and the person to whom it Is made has a 
corresponding interest or duty to reeeioe iL A 
common example is a reference given* about the 
character of a servant, by a former to a prospeo- 
tive employer: another is a report made, on the 
commercial credit of a trader, by one person who 
has dealt with him to another who intends to do so. 
Other occasions of Qualified privilege are reports of 
judicial proceedings, of public meetings, and of the 
proceedifrot of municipal or other public bodies. 


Such occasions are privileged to this extent and 
with this qualification — that there was no molice 
(i.e., spite or other improper motive) in the mind 
of the person when he made the communication. 
If there was malioe. then the fact that the occasion 
was one of qualified privilege win not protect him 
from an action for damages at the suit of the person 
defamed. In any such action it is the duty of the 
Judge to decide, as a question of law, whether the 
occasion was one of qualified privil^: it is for 
the Jury to decide, as a matter of fact, whether 
the defendant was malicious in what he wrote or 
spoke. (Contrast occasions of abstAule privilege, 
where the presence or absence of malice ie im- 
maferial.) 


(4) Fair Comment "on a matter of public 
interest." — This form of defence is most commonly 
employed by newspapermen, reviewers, and critics 
If this defence is to succeed, the words to which it 
relates must be really comment (Le„ expressions 
of opinion, not statements of fact) : the comment 
must be concerned with a maUer of public interest 
(c.g., a book, a play, a musical p^ormance, a 
imlitical speech, or the public actions of men in the 
public eye—but not their private lives). Lastly, 
the comment must be fair—und it cannot be fair 
if it is actuated by maliee In the mind of the 
commentator. If he has mingled with his com- 
ment some statement of fact, and that statement is 
inaccurate or misleading, that In itself will prevent 
the comment from being regarded as feir. The 
onus is on the defendant who is pleading fair 
comment to establish that what he is seeking to 
defend is really comment, that the matter on which 
be commented was one of publie interest (not, for 
example, private scandal), and that the comment 
is not based on any misstatement of facts or other- 
uHse unfair. Dishonest or Insincere comment 
cannot be fair; but, on the other hand, an honest 
belief in the commentator's mind that his com- 
ment was fair is not enough for a successful 
defence. The comment must be fair in fact 


The usual remedy in actions of libel and slander 
is damages — a sum of money sufficient (In the 
Jury’s view) to compensate a man for the harm his 
reputation has sulYpred. In certain tare oases the 
Ck>art may, in its discretion, grant an injunction 
ordering the defendant not to pubilah or not to 
repeat the publication of a UheL 


The Defamation Act, 1952, reduces the risk 
of legal proceedings against anyone who innoeenUy 
"pubUriied" a liM ^le "publisher" may 
mBkeanojQrero/amcfute,i.c.,anofferto" publish" 
a correction and apology, and to take practicable 
steps to notify those who have xeooived ooptos of 
any defamatory document, (a) If the offer is 
accepted and the promise performed, the patty 
defamed cannot bring, or continue, an action for 
libel or Blander. (5) If the offer Is refected, then 
the " puhUsher," in any action taken against him, 
may plead, in defence, that the words were 
" publi^ed " innocently, and that tlte oShr of 
amends was made as soon as piacttcabl^ Inno- 
cent publication means: (1) that the pubUaher 
did not intend the defamatory words to refer to 
the other party, and knew of no reason why they 
might be understood to refer to him; or (2) that 
the words ware not in themselveB defematory, and 
that the " publisher " knew of no reason why 
they might be understood to defame the other 
party; also that, in either ease* the " pififfiaher " 
exerctsed all reasonable oexe in regard to the 
" pubUoatlon." 
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V. TBB LAW OF PROPERTY 
X. Zn OMienl 

(1) IMig PWfoni.— 'The lipeclal ritrhta and dis* 
abilittos which affect the ownership and disposal 
of property by certain olosses of persons have been 
already dealt with under the heading of SUUm 
(D7*8). It is unneoessary to add anything here 
on the law of property in general, bo far as living 
persons are concerned: but different rules are 
applicable (as will be seen below) to the ownership 
and disposal of land and bnildiws as compared 
with properly «/ other kinds. The reason for this 
main dirtln^on is that the former are. In their 
nature, immoveable and cannot be physically trans- 
ferred, as can money and ** chattels '* (i.c.. animals 
and tangible objects which are capable of being 
owned). In addition, there is a third class — 
certain intangible tilings which can be owned and 
dealt with«-for example, the right to be paid a 
debt, a share or stock in a company, an Insurance 
policy, or a patent; these are known as tilings in 
action, and they can be transferred only in certain 
formal ways, which will be described below. 

(2) Deceased Persons.— It is obvious that the 
law of any civilised community must make pro* 
vision, not only for the transfer by a living person 
of Ms property, but also for the transmission of that 
property (his ** estate '*) upon Ms death. English 
Law permits every person who is not disgualifled 
by infancy or tunaey (see 07) to give directions, 
during his lifetime, m to the disposal of his estate 
upon his deathi he can do this by means of a wiU, 
If he leaves no valid will he Is said to die intestate, 
and in that event the law itself lays down how bis 
estate is to be distributed. A concise survey of 
the law governing the estates of deceased persons 
is given lielow. (Some of these rules have been 
modified, so far as domicil is concerned, by the 
Wills Act. 1903.) 

Wills and Intestocles.— The law of wills la highly 
technical: much trouble can be caused by a 
** home-made ** will, and ft is wise to seek a 
solicitor's advice. It is only possible here to out- 
line the formatUies necessary to make a valid will, 
and the proeedun to be adopted after a death. 
The rules stated are those under English law — 
applicable to England and Wales, but not Scotland 
or Northern Ireland. 

a) The Nature of a WilL— -The person making a 
will— the testaior--Beibs down how he wishes his 
property to be disposed of after his death, and 
states the names of the persons (the executors) 
who ore to attend to its dlsposaL 

The executors may be, but need not be, somo 
or all of the persons whom the testator desires to 
benefit under his will. One executor alone is 
Buffldent in law; but if that one dies before he 
(or she) has completed his duties, delay and diffi- 
culty may arise. It is therefore better to appoint I 
at least two executors; if one dies, the other has ! 
full powers to continue the work. If the testator's 
estate (that is, his property) Is large, it may be 
best to appoint a bank as executor: all banks have 
trustee departments whixdi are experlonoed in such 
matters. Tbeyhavescalesofchargesforexecutor- 
sh^ work, which will be supplied on request. 
An executor is not permitted to charge for his > 
work, unless the will authorises him to do so— a 
thoughtful provision for a complicated estate. 
Nor is the executor bound to accept the executor- 
ship when the death occurs. 

A will ** speaks from death 4hat is, it has no 
legal effect until the testator dies; it can be 
iwoked (tbat Is, cancellad) in various ways, or 
alterations can be made by oodieU, which is really 
a supplementary wllL Further, the property to 
whidi it relates u that of the testator at the date of 
his deatii, whidi may be more or less than what he 
owns at the date when the will is made. The will 
can be revoked or varied as often as desired to 
suit diangtag dreumstanoeB: Its provisions are 
not final until death. 

QenenUly speaking, a testator may make what- 
ever provnitoiii^ in teganl to hla or her property 
and the persons to be benefited, he or she thinks 


fit. He or she may even dinxit that his or her 
wife, husband, or diildren are to be deprived of 
all benefit from the estate; but, if he or she does 
so. it will be well to give the reasons, either in the 
will itself, or in a signed, witnessed, and dated 
document, which should be left with the will. 

Under Acts of 1038, 1052, 1065, and 1006 a 
husband or wife, an unmarried daughter or son 
under twenty-one. or a son or daughter, either 
natural or adopted. ** under disability " (that is. 
one who for some reason is incapable of lookiiig 
after himself or hexself). who is not adequately 
provided for under the will, may apply to the 
Ckiurt for ** reasonable provision for maintenance " 
out of the estate: the Court has power either to 
refuse the application or to grant the applicant 
wliatever maintenance It thinks fit. In making its 
decision the Court will take note of the testator's 
reasons for his failure to provide for the applicant 
in question. (See also D82(2) relating to former 
husbands and wives). 

If a person dies without leaving a valid will, ho 
is said to die intestate. In thu case somebody 
(usually the husband or wife or next of kin) must 
apply to the Probate Registry (» Somerset House 
in London or in the nearest District Iteglstry 
elsewhere) to be appointed administrator. An 
adn&lnistrator has the same rights and duties ns an 
executor. If there are children under twenty-one, 
and ill certain other coses, there must be at least 
two administrators, and the procedure on death 
is more involved and troublesome than where 
execMitors have been appointed by wiU. Further, 
as the testator has not directed what is to happen 
to his property, the law has laid down an order of 
succession, which the administrators must observe. 
The intestate's husband or wife is then entitled 
first to the persettoi effects (furniture, household 
goods, motor-cars, books, etc.); nexL to the 
whole of the estate, if there axe no children or 
near relatives, or £.4.7f»0 if there are, and, after 
that, the husband or wife and children have certain 
rights in the roin«uiider of the estate, if any. 
details of which can he found in the Intestates 
Estates Act. 1952, and the Family Provision Act, 
1900. If there is no husband or wife, or no 
children, or neither, the next of kin of the in- 
testate will benefit in order of nearness of their re- 
lationship to the deceased. 

It is always prudeut to make a will, however 
simple, since by doing so the testator exercises 
control over the disposal of his property and saves 
considerable trouble for his family. 


(2) The Execution of a WllL— The formalities 
must be strictly observed, except in the case of 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen on active service (in- 
cluding members of the Women's Servioes and 
nurses), for whom informal directions, even in a 
letter or by word of mouth, are sufficient. For all 
other testators, inattention to the fonnalities may 
render the will invalid, and wiU in any case cause 
considerable trouble and expense. 

The will must be in tvriting-^e., not by 
word of mouth — ^handwritten, typewritten, or 
printed, but the wording need not be In legal or 
fonnsl language, so long as it clearly identifies the 
testator, the executors, the various kinds of pro- 
perty dealt with, and the persons to be benefited. 
It should also state that the following formalities 
have been carried out when it was executed — that 
is, signed by the testator and attested — i,e„ wit- 
nessed by two competent persons: 

(a) The tviU must be signed by the testator, or 
by some other person In his presence and by his 
direction. If the testator can write, his usual 
signature will suffice; if he is illiterate or too 
unwell to sign in fuU, he may make his *' mark " 
or bis initials alone. If he is Incapable of holding 
a pen, someone else may sign for the testator, 
provided he is present at the time and authorises 
the signature. If the testator is blind or other- 
wise iii(»pable of reading the wiU, it should be 
read over to him liefore bis signature or mark Is 
placed on It. and the fact of bis blindness should 
be mentioned in the final clause. 

(b) The signature or mark mu^ be at the foot or 
end of the will. This means (i) nothing added 
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below the testator's slenature, and (ii) noihlni; 
written auTwheie on the document after the testator 
himself has finished signing, will be valid, except 
the sisnatures, addresses, and descriptions of the 
witnesses. If. therefore, at the last minute the 
testator desires some addition, alteration, or dele- 
tion to be made, he and the same witnesses must 
sign or put their initials against the addition, 
alteration, or deletion, which otherwise will be 
Ignored. 

(c) The testafoi^s signature must be made or (if 
ho cannot sign) acknowledged in the presence of 
two witnesses, who must both be present at the same 
time. Any persons may be witnesses, so long as 
they are capable of understanding what is going 
on. They need not read the will or know its 
contents; but if eitfa^ir of them is a person who is 
to lake a benefit under the will, or the husband or 
wife of such a person, he or she will lose that benefit. 
It is therefore safest to call in witnesses who are 
strangers to the testator. Both witnesses must 
be present tegdher when the testator signs (or 
acknowledges) his signature; it will not be a valid 
attestation if first one witness, and then the other, 
is called into the room. (The wife or husband of 
a beneficiary must not be a witness.) 

(d) TJte witnesses must sign the will in the pre- 
sence of the tesiaior. Either witness may. if net^es* 
sary. sign by mark or initial, but no other person 
may sign on his behalf. For identification pur- 
poses it is usual and desirable for the witnesses to 
add their addresses and occupations, in case of a 
subsequent dispute which may necessitate their 
being found to give evidence. 

If the will consists of several pages, they should 
bo fastened together before execution, and the 
signatures of the testator and witnesses should 
appear at the end of every page, not to satinty 
the rules set out above, but as evidence that every 
page formed part of the will when it was executed. 

It is desirable (though not legally essential) 
that the will should bear. Just above the signa- 
tures of the witnesEcs. an attestation douse — that 
is. a formal statement that these formalities have 
been carried out. The usual wording of this clause 
will be found in the example shown below. 

All these rules apply in exactly the same way 
to a codicU. which is a sapplem^starv document. 
amending the will in part, e.g., by adding a new 
legacy. 

(8) The Contents ol a Will.— The opening words 
should clearly identify the testator by his full 
names, occupation or description, present address 
and (if iiossible) other recent addresses, and declare 
that this is his Last WUU It is sometimes found 
at death that a testator has a banking account or 
stocks and shares registered in his name at some 
past address, and in such cases the bank or com- 
pany concerned, wishing to be sure that his iden- 
tity is clear, may insist upon a sworn statement to 
the effect that he is the same person as the person 
they knew as customer or shsxeholder. (See the 
example below.) 

Next follows the revocation douse— u declaration 
that the will now being made revokes (that is, 
cancels) all previous wills and codicils. If this is 
net inserted, doubts may arise after death as to 
whether the new provisions are intended to be 
substitnted for. or merely to supplement, provi- 
sions in an older wilL If It Is intended that the 
older will Is to remain valid in part, that should be 
clearly stated. If the document now being exe- 
cuted is a codicil, it should be described as such, 
and the date of the original will to which it is a 
codldl should be mentioned, and also whkfii parts 
of the original will are being confirmed, to stand 
good, and which revoked. 

The next clause should appoint the executors, 
who must be identified by their full names and 
descriptiona or addresses. ** liJy brother John," 

my son Charles," or " my mother " will suflice, 
since only one person could possibly answer to 
any of these descriptions; but "my wife" is 
not enough without giving her names In fuU, since 
it does not follow that the person who Is the testa- 
tor's wife at the time of bis death was necessarily 
his wife when the will was made. 


Next follow the directions for disposal of the 
testator's property. Bequests or legacies of par- 
ticular articles (" ray pearl necklace," " my oak 
Mroom suite") or of particular invostmects 
( my 8% War Stock ") — these are specific legacies 
-—must clearly identify exactly what Is being 
bequeathed. In the case of land or a house, the 
full description should be given — my leasehold 
house and grounds at 31, Acada lioad, Kedhill 
in the County of Surrey," or " my freehold farm 
known os * Newlands * at Nortbgate in the County 
of Derby.” The words " I devise " aie the tech- 
nioaJ words appropriate to freeholds; "7 be- 
queath " to all other kinds of property: the effect 
is the same. (Bequests or legacies of sums of 
monev— pecuniary legacies— should preferably be 
slated in words rather than figrures; if figures are 
used the acddental omission of a sought may be 
disastrous.) 

l^inally, there is the clause that deals with the 
residue of the Estate — ^that is to say, whatever 
will remain after the executors have paid the 
fuiicral expenses, death duties (if any), legal and 
other fees, the testator's debts, and the pecuniary 
legacies he has bequeathed, and after the specific 
bequests have been handed over to those entitled. 
Such a clause is necessary because no testator can 
be Slue, when he makes his will, that he has dis- 
iiosed exactly of everything of which he may die 
nossessecl. or that all the itersons to whom ho has 
made bequests will necessarily be alive, when he 
(lies. In genera), the death of sucli a person — a 
legatee — before the testator causes that person’s 
legacy to lapse*, but if there is a bequest of the 
residue for division among a number persons, 
no harm is done: the lapsed legacy, being left 
over and undisposed of. leaves the residue to l>e 
divided among the surviving residuarp legatees. 
The expression "such of the following persons 
who may survive me " may be properly used. 


(4) Revocation and Revival.— A will or codicil 
may be revoked (i.c.. cancelled) by "bumhig. 
tearing, or otherwise destroying " it with the In- 
tention of revoking. ITestmction by accident, or 
without the testator’s desire to revoke it. is in- 
effective. and if a copy exists, its provisions may be 
put forward as still valid. The revocation clause 
in a later will (see above) will be equally effective 
to revoke an earlier will; or some part of the 
earlier will may be revoked by a later codicil 
clearly referring to that part. 

A will is also revoAred— generally speaking— by 
subsequent marriage, since the law assumes that, 
if the testator who is newly married had bad time 
for or given thought to the matter, he would have 
altered hki will. If he did not do so after mar- 
riage, be will die intestate. 

If a testator makes WiU A, and later on WiU B 
containing a revocation clause. Will A Is revoked 
cancelled. But if WiU B is in turn revoked 
by WiU 0, that does not revive — Le., revalidate— 
Witt A, unless WiU C says. In so many words, that 
" WiU A is hereby revived." 


SPECIMEN WILL 

I JOHN SMITH of 31 Acacia Road RodhIU in the 
County of Surrey Company Direetor * HEREBY 
REVOKE * all wills and testamentary doonments * 
heretofore made by me AND DECLARE this to 
be my LAST WILL. 

L I APPOINT my wife JANE SMITH* and 
my Solicitor EDWARD JONES to be Jointly the 
Executors of this my Will. 

2. 1 DEVISE my freehold fium known as 
" Newlands " situate at Nortbgate In the County 
of Derby unto my son JAMES SMITH In fee 
simple.* 

8. I BEQUEATH the fonowing spaoiflo lega* 
cies; * 
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( 1 ) To mr 80D THOllAS SMITH anr 
motor-car of which 1 may be the owner ' at 
the date of my death. 

(2) Tomyealdson JAMSUSSBllTHallmy 
diaree In the Company known as John Smith 
A Sons Limited. 

(8) To my said wife all my personal chat- 
tels* not hereby or by any codicil hereto 
otherwise bequeathed * for her own absolute 
use and benefit.** 

4. I BEQUEATH the foUowlns pecuniary** 
legades: 

(1) To my dauffhter JULIA SMITH the 
sum of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 

(2) To my secretary EVEL YN B OBIN- 
BON the sum of ONE HUNDBMD 
POUNDS. 

5. I DEVISE AND BEQUEATH all the resi- 
due ** of my real and personal estate whatsoever 
and wheresoever not hereby or by any codicil 
hereto otherwise expressly disposed of as to 
my freeholds in fee simple * and as to my personal 
es tate absolutely unto my said wife JANE 
SMITH for her own absolute use and benefit.** 

0. I DIBECT that any executor of this my Will 
behur a Solicitor or a person encaged in any pro- 
fession or business may be so employed and act 
and shall be entitled to make all proper profes- 
sional charges ** for any work done by him or his 
firm in connection with my Estate including work 
which an executor not being a Solicitor or 
person encaged as aforesaid could have done 
personally, 

IN WITNESS whereof I the said JOHN SMITH 
the Testator have to this my LAST WILL set my 
hand this twelfth day of April One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Sixty-Five. 

‘SIGNED AND ACKNOWLEDGED 
by the above-named JOHN SMITn 
the Tratator as and for his LAST WILL 
in the presenoe of us both present at Ijohn 
the same time who at his request in (Smith 
his presenoe and In the presenoe of 
each other have hereunto subscribed 
our namee as witnesses: 

George Matthews. 

0. Elm Boad* 

Bedhill. Surrey. 

Chanfleur. 


Ida Gray. 

10. Oaktree Boad. 

BedhiU. Surrey. 
GhildTQn*s Nurse. 


* Profession Is usually Inserted for Identification 
purposes. 

* Bevocation dauae— cancels all prefHout wills 
and codicils. 

* ** TWtamentary documents Indodes both 
wills and oodldls. 

* Wife's name riioald be mentioned— he may 
have a different wife by the time be dies. 

* ** Bi Re slmpte teohoioal words Showing 
that the entire freehold interest Is disposed ofi 

* ** Bpedfie Mgades **— U., lagsdes of actually 

specified things; 


Not my motor-car **; he may sefi his pre- 
sent oar before he dies and perhaps buy a new 
one, in which case there might be a dispute as to 
whether he meant only the oar he owned at the 
date of his will. 

* This expression is defined in the Administra- 

tion of Estates Act* 1025. It indudes furniture, 
plate, china, wines, dears, books, and other per- 
sonal effects. It is better to use a word dearly 
defined by Act of Parliament than a vague word 
like P038 * 

* {.e.. all personal effects which the TSstator has 
not left or will not leave to anybody else. 

These words show dearly that, although the 
wife is one of the Executors* with the duty of 
deating up the estate for the benefit of all the per- 
sons to be benefited, these particular bequests axe 
for ?ier own personal benefit, 

** ** Pecuniary Ls.. moneyj^ 

** " Besidne "—-everything lefe after all the 
other gifts have been disposed of.\and debts paid. 

** enlarging Clause, without whlbh the Executor 
who Is a Solicitor would not be able to charge for 
his work on the Estate. 

* This is the proper form of aUettalion clause-^ 
i,e„ the clause showing that the proper formalities 
for signing and witnessing were observed. 


Probate and Letters of Administration. — ^It Is a 
peculiarity of the English system that a deceased 
person's estate, upon his death, does not "vest 
i:i " (is., fall Into the possession of) the persons 
to whom ho has left It by will, or among whom It 
has by law to be distributed (the " beneficiaries "); 
the estate vests, in the first instance, in his 
executor or executors. If he has appointed any 
such. (If ho has made no such appointment, then, 
pending the appointment of administiator or 
administrators (see above), the estate vests (for 
the time being) in the Presiding Judge of the 
Probate Division of the EQgh Court of Justice: 
that Judge has no duties in relation to the estate, 
but any notices that would, if there were executors, 
have to be served upon them, must be served for 
the time being upon him.) The generic name that 
applies both to executors and administrators, 
when their title has been lawfully recognised, is 
leaal personal representatives; that is to say. they 
are recof/nised bv law as represenlinff the deceased 
person, for all purposes under the law of property, 
and for most purposes under the law of contract 
and the law of tort. Generally speaking, the 
deceased person's rights and liabilities are trans- 
mitted to his legal personal representatives, and 
can bo enforced by or against them as soon as 
they have taken out a orant of probate or of letters 
of administration, (Small estates— less than 
£1,000 net ox £3,000 gross — axe dealt with more 
simply.) 

The "grant." in either case, is a document 
issued by one of the Begistries and bearing the 
seal of the Probate Division of the ^h Court 
and the signature of one of its Begistraxs. It 
states the deceased's name and address, the date 
and place of his death, and either (1) that his 1«< 
wilt has been proved and registered in the Begistry 
conoemed. or (2) that he died intestate (as the case 
may be); that (in the former case) the mseeufera. or 
(in the lattercase) the admiMstraton, whose names, 
addresses, and descriptions are given, are emtHflea 
to adminieter (te., to deal with) w the eetata 
which" vestsln" them bylaw; and the document 
ooncludes by eertifying that an Intand Revenue 
Affidavit has been deliveied. riiowing the gross 
and net vatuee of the estate and the amount of 
estate dntv and interest (if any) paid. Where a 
will has been " proved." a photostat copy of the 
will Is bound up Inside the " grant if no will 
has been "proved” the "grant” consists of a 
Slagle sheet bearing the above-mentioned parti- 
eulaxs. It Is Important to note titot. In either 
case, the title of the legal pereonat representativem 
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(i> 6 ., their legal right to deal with the estate) Is 
evideiiced by the ** grant i.e., the document by I 
which the Court's anthority Is conferred upon ' 
themr-«nd not dtreotly by the terms of the will 
or by their relationship (if any) to the deceased. 
Anybody, for example, who is purehaHno property 
of the deekued from the legal personal representa- 
tives is requited only to eatisfv Mnu^Vial probate 
or leUen of admiwMration home been oranied to \ 
themi such a purchaser is not in the least con - 1 
oemed with the terms of the will. I 

Whenever any formed traneaetion has to be 
carried out in connection with the deceased 
person's estate the " grant " must be produced: 
this applies in particular to dealings with land or 
buildings. ** things in action " (eee D28(2)). the 
initiation, defence, or continuation of legal pro- 
ceedings for the benefit of the estate, and the 
transfer of the deceased's contractual rights. 
There are. however, a number of informed acts 
which the pemons (if any) appointed by the will 
to be executors, or the nearest relatives who intend 
to apply for letters of administration, may pro- 
perly do before the Issue of the " grant these 
include such common-sense matters as arranging 
the funeral, safeguarding and insuring documents 
and valuables, feeding livestock, loddng up 
premises, and preserving property which would 
deteriorate if neglected. AU persons should, 
however, take care not to sett or dispose of any part 
of liheesioie before the** oraM** to Smx<ed\ a person 
whOf without lawfiil authority, meddles with the 
estate may find himself regarded as exeeuior de son 
tortr^e., placed in the position of an executor by 
his own wrongdoing— find thereby bound to meet 
the UabUities of the deceased person, and pay the 
death duties (if any), for which he ought to have 
provided. Even a person named in the wUl aa 
exytor a risk If^ d^ moie^fch ^^ 

reason, invalid, or some later will may come to 
light in which he is not named. 

Not more than four persons can apply for a 
grant of probate or letters of administration. If 
therefore the will names more than four executors, 
the persons named will have to decide among 
themselves which of them are to apply. Even 
If there are no more than four, none of them is 
compelled to apply, unless he has already meddled 
with the estate; he can renounce his right by 
signing a form of renunciation. If the deceased 
has appointed no executor by will, one or more 
(not exceeding four) of the next-of-kin can apply 
for letters of administration. Apart from the 
special cases (see above) in which there must be 
at least two administrators, no grant will be made 
to any more distant relative of the deceased unless 
and imtU all nearer relatives have renounced their 
rights or been " cleared off this last expression 
means that it must be clearly shown that they 
are dead or for some other reason are incapable of 
acting as administrators. (The order of priority 
among the relatives entitled to take out a grant 
is: ( 1 ) husband or wife; ( 2 ) children and thdr 
" remoter issue " (i.s., granddiildreu. great- 
grandchildren. etc.); (3) parents; (4) brothers 
and sisters and issue of deceased brothers and 
sisters; ( 6 ) half-brothers and half^sisten and 
kssse of deceased half-brothers and half-slsteis: 
fi) grandparents, and so forth.) 

It has been said above that the property of a 
deceased person ** vests" on his death in his 
executor or exeoutorB. if any; if there are no 
executors it "vests" in his administrators as 
soon as they have been duly constituted as such 
fay the "grant." in lots these legai personal 
represwtaiiives (executors or administrators) have 
the same powers of disposing of the deceased's 
property as if they were the owners of that pro- 
perty in the fullest sense; but in aocordance with 
the rules of eouity (see D4) they must exerdse 
their powers of dlimosal strictly in accordance with 
what is Just and eonseionaUe-^g they must 
distribute the property itself, or sell it and dis- 
tribute the net proceeds, as laid down by the 
terms of the will (If any): in case of an intestacy, 
as laid down by the law of succession, as set out 
in tto Intestates* Estates Act. 1062. and the 
Family rrovlsion Act. 1960. That strict exercise 


Of their powers which conscience demands will 
I be enforced, in case of need, by the Chancery 
Division of the :^h Court of Justice (see D 6 ), 
at the suit of any benefieUirv under the will or 
intestacy. But purchasers and persons other 
than the beneficiaries can safely deal with the 
legal personal representatives as though they were 
legal owners of the deceased's propc^y, provided 
the "grant" is produced os evidence of their 
>ower 8 . 

The proeedure in applying for a grant of probate 
it letters of adndnistration is that the applicants 
must make a veduation at the various kinds of 
property of which the estate oonsisto: the value 
of each item is to be the value on the date of 
death. (It is not usually necessary to employ a 
licensed valuer, though this may be helpful if the 
estate Indudes valuable jewellery, antiques, or 
works of art.) An Inland Beoenue Affidavit, for 
death-duty purposes, must be completed and 
sworn before a Oonmissioner for Oaths. This 
document is one of a number of printed forms 
(varying according to the nature and composition 
of the estate, and obtainable from Somerset 
House, the Estate Duty Office, and certain 
prindpal post ofiLces). It is divided into beaded 
columns showing (a) the descriptions and the 
values of the various parts of the estate (e. 0 .. 
cash at bank. Government securities, stocks and 
shares, fumituie and effects, and so forth): a 
separate section shows (b) the funeral expenses 
and the debts which the deceased left owing. 
The gross estate consist of the items under (a): 
the net estate is calculated by deducting those under 
(b) from the gross total (the cost of a tombstone 
cannot be deducted). 

In the simplest cases estate duty is payable on 
the net estate, according to a sliding scale; but no 
duty is payable on an estate of £6000 or less. (In 
all but the simplest cases it would be wise to 
consult a solicitor, as the law relating to estate 
duty is excessively complicated.) 

Another part of the document sets out parti- 
culazB of the deceased and of the applicants, and 
the kind of grant required. The document, 
when s w orn, must be forwarded to the Estate 
Duty Office, who will assess the duty payable (if 
any) and interest on such duty from the date of 
death. This must be paid in full before proceed- 
ing further, except the part of the duty that relates 
to freehold property, which may be paid by 
instalments. (The deceased's bank will usually 
grant a loan or overdraft for the purpose of such 
payment.) When the duty has been paid the 
Inland Bevenue Affidavit will be returned to the 
applicants receipted. 

The second document required is the Form of 
Oath for Executors or Administrodors, This gives 
particulars of the deceased and of the applicants, 
os before, and declares eUher (a) that they believe 
the "paper writing" before them to be the 
deceased's last will, or ( 6 ) that the deceased died 
intestate', in either case they declare their reZarion- 
ship (if any) to the deceased, and the capaetty in 
which they apply (ey., " the executors named in 
the will,** or the lawful widow of the deceased," 
or as the case may be); and they swear to od- 
minlster the estate (the gross amount of which 
they mention) according to law, and to produce 
proper accounts whenever called upon to do 
BO. This Oath must also be sworn before a 
(Commissioner. 

If there Is a wUl it must now be signed (for 
identification purposes) by the applicants and 
the OommlBBioner for Oaths. If there is no will a 
third document is required, known os an Adminie- 
iratUm Bond. This is a printed form which must 
be completed and signed, sealed, and delivered 
(see D0(e)) by the applicants and two sureties-^ 
{.e.. independent persons who are willing to 
guarantee that the applicants will carry out their 
duties ocoor^ng to law, under the pengty of 
forfeiting double value of the estate if there 
is any default. (In praptlce, on insurance com* 
pony wUl usually undertake (he duty of surely for 
a reasonable premium, and in that event no other 
surety is required.) The Bond must be executed 
({.€., signed» 8 eaM, and delivered by the hMlividuB] 
surettos, or sealed by the insurance company, and 
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also sltfned, sealed, and delireied hy the appli- 
cants) before a Oommlsslouer for Oaths. 

Finally, the applicants most take to the Princi- 
pal Probate Beglstry at {Somerset House, or to 
one of the District Beglstries outside London, (a) 
the receipted Inland Hevenue Affidavit; (6) the 
duly sworn Oath for Executors or Administra- 
tors; (c) either the will (if any), duly marked with 
the signatures of the applicants and the Commis- 
sioner, or the Administration Bond, duly executed. 
If there is no hitch, the grant of vrobate or letters 
of odminiBiration will usually be posted to the 
applicants (or their solicitor) within about four- 
teen 

(For the convenience of persons who have no 
legal adviser, there is a Personal Applications 
Department, situated In Bush House. Aldwych, 
W.O.St, where the officials are extremely helpful 
in answering questions and showing applicants 
how to complete the forms. But In most cases 
trouble and delay will be avoided by employing 
a solicitor.) 


n. Property in Land (Immoveable Property) 

Although the logical dittincHon preserved in the 
legal systems of other countries is between pro- 
perty in land and buildings and property of other 
kinds (** Immoveables '* and ** moveables *’), 
English law has from an early date made the more 
artificial distinction lietween real propertv or 
realty (i.c., freehobie) and versondt property or 
pereonaUy (i.e., leaeelidtd land and property of all 
other kinds). The reason Is historical. In early 
times, if the possession of freehold land was with- 
held from its rightful owner, his remedy was an 
action for recovery of the actual thing withheld — 
<.c., the freehold land Itself— and that very thing 
(in Latin, rea) would be restored to the owner 
under an order of the Court. On the other hand, 
when property of other kinds (Including leaseholds) 
was witldield from its rightful owner, his remedy 
was an action against the wrongdoer, ij which 
the remedy would be the award of damaoea against 
the wrongdoer peraonally Un peraonam) — ^not an 
order for the r^oration of the actual goods or 
other property withheld. Although that distinc- 
tion in the remedies is no longer generally applic- 
able. the terms {realty and peraonally) have been 
retained. 

1. Realty or Steehold Property. — ^The difficul- 
ties of this branch of the law are due principally 
to historical reasons which go back to the Feudal 
Byatem. In a very practical sense that Bystem 
recognised only the Monarch as the owner of land; 
those who held it from him were ienanta (in 
French, ** holders"). If the tenancy was one 
which was not limited to expire at the end of a 
fixed period It was known as " an estate in fee 
simple i.e., a freehold; a tenancy which was 
for a fixed period only was known as " a term of 
years absolute," or a leaaehoid, 

\llien the Feudal Bystem came to an end this 
distinction remained. A freehold estate in land 
is still an interest which has no fixed eayriry date; 
and the freeholder, out of that unlimited interest, 
can "carve," os it were, fixed teaaehold terma, 
during which tenants will hold the land of him. 

The property legislation of 1925 has profoundly 
ehanged and simplified the law. Until the end of 
1925 one Important characterlstio of the freehold 
estate was that ot primogeniture — the role that, on 
the death of the freeholder intestate, the freehold 
passed Intact to his eldeat aon or (if he left no son) 
to his eldest male heir. This was abolished by tbe 
Administration of Estates Act, 192L which 
enacted that, in the event of a person's dying 
intestate after December Slst, 1926, the wJtde of 
hia property (realty as well as personalty) should 
devolve upon his legal personal representatives 
{aee D18); and that it should, as one whole, be 
sold aud converted into money so far as neoessary 
for the payment of the deoeased’s funeral expenses 
and debts, death duties, administration expenses, 
and for distribution among his next of kin. Tbe 
eldest sun# or heir, has no longer any special 
{Krivllege. 

£Msmefils.-«On the other hand, a fireeholder 
Iwhom w« win eaB Charies), haiw a IMiold 


estate in land — i.e., an interest which has no 
expiry date — can during hia lifetime create 
aueceaaive intereata to take effect one by one. 
Uharles can, if he so desires, aeUte his fire^old 
estate to be enjoyed by himself during his life- 
time; after his own death, by his eldest son 
(ieorge during that son’s lifetime: then by his 
second son John, during John's lifetime, and 
finally by George's son Peter "in fee simple." 
Tbe Buooesslvo interests of Charles, George, and 
John are called life intereata; the ultimate, future 
freehold Interest, reserved for Peter to enjoy after 
the deaths of his gnuidfather, his father, aud his 
uncle, is called a remainder^ Both the life in- 
terests and the remainder are righta of property to 
which Charles, George, John, and Peter become 
enHUed immediately tbe settlement is made — that 
Is, they ore present righta to the future enjoyment 
of the property, and those rights can be dealt with 
at any time, even before they fall into posses- 
sion." Since Charles, George, and John mual 
some time die, Peter knows now that bis freehold 
remainder muat come, some time, to him or his 
personal lepreaentativeB and, thrbugh them, to his 
next of kin (see above); for even u he dies young, 
while George and John are still allye, his right will 
not be " defeated " but will be preterved for those 
to whom his property may eventi^y pass under 
his will or intestacy. Therefore that preaeni right 
to future enioyment is a piece of property which 
Peter can deal with now, unless he Is a minor, 
or unless he is restricted by the terms of the 
settlement from doing so. George and John can. 
if they are so minded, do the same with their life 
interests — that is, they can now sell to another 
person, for hard cash, their present rights of 
future enjoyment, or they can mortgage (7.e.. 
pledge) those rights against a loan, on the under- 
standing that they will get back those rights 
when the loan is repaid. 

TO watch over these successive interests, aud to 
preserve the rights of the ultimate successor, 
Charles appoints truateea of the settlement, whose 
duty it is to act impartially by all the beneficiaries. 
A truat corporation (usually one of the bank 
trustee companies), which never dies, or at least 
two individuala, may act as trustees. The 
Trustee Act, 1925, provides for the appointment, 
by a simple procedure, of new trostoes to take the 
place of those who die, become unfit, or imwilllng 
to go on acting, etc. In the last resort the 
Chancery Division of the High Court (the guar- 
dian of equity) has power to midre such an appoint- 
ment; for ** equity never lacks a trustee." 

In order to enable landed property to bo freely 
disposed of, it is provided by the Settled Land Act, 
1925, that the person who is for the time being 
enjoying tbe current life interest (see above) has 
power to aell the entire freehold estate if he so 
desires. Kevertheless, the scheme of interests 
under the settlement is not defeated, for the 
purchaser from tbe tenant for life must pay the 
purchase-money not to him but to the trustees; 
they must invest the money In safe investments, 
aud carry out tbe provisions of the trust with the 
necessary modifications. Each tenant for life 
will then receive the intereat or dividenda on the 
investments during his lifetime. Just as formerly 
he would have received the rents and profits of 
the land during his lifetime; while the remainder* 
man (Peter) will ultimately come into the capital 
of the trust fund (Le., the investments themselves) 
in lieu of the fre^old interest. (By the terms of 
a recent Act. half the Investments may consist of 
stocks or sbiuree in commercial concerns recom- 
mended by a stockbroker or other competent 
adviser.) 

e. Leosdiolds.— Wo have seen above that the 
freeholder, out of his estate which is unlimited in 
time, can " carve " fixed terms of years abadhde or 
leaaehold estates. These terms may be of any 
length; the most common are tenns of 999 and 99 
years. The document by which such a term is 
granted is called a lease; the person granting the 
term is the iandford or ieeeor; the person to whom 
it is granted is the tenant ot leaaee. But the lessor, 
by the grant of a lease, has not given up all 
interest in the land. The lesBor's freehold estate 
jg nniimi fcad in time; when, therefpre, the leaae- 
hold term (however long) comes ho an end, the 
right to posmssion and enjoyment of the land will 
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revert to the fre^older. That right, known as a 
revenien, is again a present right to future enjoyment 
and, as sudi, a piece of property which the free- 
holder can, if he wishes, disp<^ of now. The 
** sale of a reversion ** is, in fact, equivalent to the 
sale of the freehold subject to an existing lease; 
it confers upon the purchaser the lessor’s right to 
receive rent from the leasee throughout the lease- 
hold term, and at the expiration of that term to 
repossess and enjoy the land without limit of time. 

The lessee has a legal estate in the land for a 
fixed term of years, and he in turn (unl^s pro- 
hibited by the provisions of his lease) can grant 
suthterms to expire at any time before his own 
head-ierm. This is a process which can be 
repeated, in turn, by each lessee, underleasee, sub- 
onderlessee, and so forth, who will become respec- 
tively the underlessor, sub-iinderlessor, and so 
forth, of the person to whom the next subordinate 
interest is granted. Thus Michael, the free- 
holder, by gmnting to James a term of 900 years, 
leaves himself with a freehold reversion which will 
revert, at the expiration of the 900 shears, into the 
possession of the then freeholder. James, by the 
grant of an underlease, can carve (out of his lease- 
hold term of 000 years) a sub-term of 00 years in 
favour of William, whose underlessor or landlord 
he becomes, leaving himself with a leasehold 
reversion of 000 years. William, in his turn, can 
grant to Anne a sub-underlease for 21 years, 
leaving himself a latsehold reversion of 78 years, 
and so forth. The relationship of lessor and 
lessee, or landlord and tenant, subsiats between 
William and Anne, James and William, Michael 
and James; this relationship is one of priviiv of 
estate as well as privity of contracL The former 
phrase means that each of these pairs of indivi- 
duals is linked by their mutual interest in the same 
term of years as above described. The latter 
phrase, pHvity of eontraet, means that the link is 
eofUraetual — ^it arises from the agreement between 
Michael and James contained in the headlease, 
the agreement in the underlease between Jami 
and William, and that In the sub-underlease 
between William and Anne. But between Anne 
and James, between William and Michael, there 
is no relationship of any kind, neither of contract 
nor of estate; Michael can look only to James, 
James to William, and William to Anne, to carry 
out the terms of the respective tenancies. 

In certain dicumstances, however, there may be 
privity of estate between two parties without 
privity of contract. Suppose Michael conveys 
(i.e., transfers) his freehold reversion, during the 
subsistence of Jameses leasct to Itobert Thereby 
Robert will take over all Michael's rights; i.e., 
he will become lessor, in place of Michael, to James 
as lessee, as well as being entitled to possession 
of the freehold when James's lease expires. 
Between Robert and James there will be privity 
of estate, arising from their mutual interest in the 
term of 900 years (as lessor and lessee respectively) ; 
but there is between them no privity of contract, 
for Robert and James have made no agreement 
with one another. The distinction may in certain 
circumstances be important. 

The Form and Contents of a Lease.— A lease foi 
a term of more than three years must be mode by 
deed (D8(S)) between the lessor and the lessee. 
It names and describes the parties, and sets forth 
that, in return for an annual rent (and sometimes 
on payment, in addition, of a lump sum called a 
premium), the lessor demises ({.e., lets) to the 
lessee, for a term of so many years from such ancf 
such a date, the land in question with the build 
logs erected thereon. (In the law of property Uu 
buildings go with the land on which they stand., 
Then follow the lessee's cpeenants — the promises 
which he is to perform: to pay the rent by 
stipulated Instalments, on certain dates; to pay 
rates, taxes, and other outgoings on the property 
to put and keep the property in full repair; tc 
paint the inside and the outside of the buildings 
at stated times; to keep the property insured, 
to its full value, in the names of the lessor and 
himself; to permit the lessor periodically tc 
inspect the condition of the proi^y; to carry 
put repairs which the lessor, as a result of such 
inspections, may call upon him to carry out 
These are some of the stock clauses: but every 
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ndividual lease must be carefully studied in 
trder to ascertain what the lessee’s obligations are. 

Next come the lessor's oovenanit— the promises 
hich the lessor is to perform: the chief of these 
is that, if the lessee carries out his port of the 
bargain, the lessor will permit him quiet enjoy- 
ment" of the proi)erty without disturbance 
living the term. Some leases also contain 
%tipulai\ons binding on both parties; for example, 
a siipuMion that the rent shall be reduced or 
suspendetl If the property is damaged or destroyed 
by fire, and sometimes an arbitration clause. At 
.he end of most leases comes a proviso, for the 
i>rotection of the lessor, to the effect that he shall 
be entitled to expel the lessee, and to re-enter and 
repossess the property, if the lessee ceases to pay 
*iis rent or to perform his covenants as required, 
»r in the event of the leasee’s bankruptcy. 

One copy of the lease (the original) is signed, 
sealed, and delivered (D9(2}) by the lessor, and 
handed over to the lessee as evidence of bis title 
to the leasehold Interest. The other copy (the 
counterpart) is signed, sealed, and delivered by 
the lessee, and handed over to the lessor as 
evidence of his entitlement to the rent and to the 
i>erformance of the coveuants by the lessee. The 
counterpart requires a stamp (impressed by the 
Stamp Duty Branch of the Inland Revenue) of 
only five shillings; but the original must be 
stamped at the rate of 55. for every £60 of the 
rent in leases not exceeding 7 years (and at higher 
rates in longer leases) if rent is £800 or more, 
besides 105. per £50 of any premium from £5,500 
upwards. No stamp duty Is payable on rents 
up to £100 in short leases, or on a premium below 
£5,500. 

Siatvforv Reforms in Law of iMndlord and 
Tenant. — The above text on Leaseholds and Leases 
sets out the common law rules. But. at various 
times since 1020. Parliament has considerably 
amended and added to those rules — ^particularly to 
protect (1) tenants of trade, business and pro- 
fessicmal premises, and (2) tenants of dwellings of 
comparatively low rateable value. 

Business Tenancies. — ^The Jjandlord and Tenant 
Act, 1954, Part II gives security of tenure to tbe 
tenant of roost business pcemises. Fuller details 
are given on D83. 

Residential Tenancies.— Tbe Rent Act, 1005 
restores the security of tenure wMch had been 
undermined by the 1057 Rent Act; full seenrty 
of tenure, accompanied by rent regulation, is 
given to tenants of low and moderate-rented 
properties (i.e., of rateable value up to £400 
in liondon and £200 elsewhere). It is now an 
offence for a landlord to evict a tenant from 
premlBeB of any value whatever without a court 
order. This is now a permanent part of the law 
of Landlord and Tenant, and replaces the tem- 
porary provisions of the Protection from Eviction 
Act, 1064. The 1057 Rent Act allowed controlled 
rents to become decontrolled when the premises 
were re-let. The new Act stipulates that the 
vacation of a controlled property will result not in 
decontrol but in conversion on le-letting to a 
regulated tenancy under the new Act. For fuller 
details see 


8. Mortgages.— The word mortgage is Nonnan- 
French; Its literal meaning is "dead pledge." 
The process of mortgaging land and buildings is 
roughly analogous to that of pawning a piece of 
Jewellery as security for a loan of money- with 
tbe important difference that the land cannot, of 
course, be physically handed over to tbe lender (as 
can the Jewellery) to be kept in his custody until 
the loan is repaid. But a pledge and a mortgage 
have this in common — ^that the parties intend no 
change of oumership: tbe borrower (the mortgagor) 
is and remains owner of the property after, as wetl 
as before, the transaction. In exchange for a loon 
of a certain sum, the lender (the mortgagee) 
temporarily enjoys a charge npon property 
worth (it may be) much more than that sum, as 
semkity for the repayment of the loan, with the 
stipulated interest, at tbe stipulate tune. The 
borrower is still the pzoperty-ouater. 
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Because of the esseutial immoTeability of land, 
the niortea«e tiansaction is effected by a morioaot 
deedf which sets out the tenus on which the loan 
isgrented. GteiieiallyBpeaJdiig,theboROwer (the 
mortgagor) Is permitted to remain in possession 
of the mortgaged property uxilees and until he 
fhUs to pay an instalment of interest or to repay 
the capital when called upon, or nninBR and until 
be breabs some condition of the mortgage deed. 
In early times such failure was often the signal for 
the lender (the mortgagee) to oust him psr- 
monentlv firom possession, and even to depriye him 
of oumershfp of the proi^y. But the courts of 
equity (as we have seen, D4(£)) gradually eTolyed 
the rule that it was unconscionable for the lender 
to enrich himself, at a low cost to himself, from a 
transaction in which the intention of the parties 
was to pMw fhs prspsrtv isffiponifily as a sseuriiy, 
not to sell it pennanently for a small sum. 
Hence was erolred the concept known as the 
sgttUy 0 / rsdsmpt{ofi^<-tbe rule that, eyen after (he 
UoaX date fixed by the deed for repayment of the 
loan and for fireeing the property ftom the mort- 
gage, the borrower should still remain entitled to 
redeem the property (i.e., to free it from the charge) 
by tendering to the lender the balance of the loan, 
with all interest and costs to date; and that the 
lender should thereupon be bound to give the 
botiower full and unfettered rights over the 
property, free from all the conditions of the 
mortga^ and in the same state as it was in 
originally. The lender (the mortgagee) must get 
no collateral (or additional) advantage of a 
permanent kind once the loan, interest, and costs 
were paid off: and this is still the law today. 


period, the mortgage deed confers upon the 
mortgagee a term of yean to expire ten days before 
the leasehold term, thus again leaving the mort- 
gagor with a legal reversion (in this case of ten 
days only). 

In this way each party has a legal estate in the 
land Uself, quite apart from the eoniraetual rights 
and obligations in regard to the loon, which can 
be enforced by and against him penondUv* The 
mortgagor can sell his freehold eubSect to the 
mortoaoe term and the obligations of the mortgage 
deed; the mortgagee can sell hie mortoaoe term 
with the benefit of the rights that go with it. 
The sale of a freehold (whether subject to a 
mortgage or not) is effected by a deed called a 
coneeyanee; the sale of a leasehold is effected by a 
deed called an aeeignmenL The mortgage term 
can be dealt with in a deed called a transfer of 
mortoaoe* In every case the purchaser takes over 
the vendor's legal estate in the hmd, subject to, or 
with the benefit of, the personal obligations or 
rights in the original deed. In case of the death 
of the mortgagee or mortgagor, the legal estate in 
question, and the rights or obligatmns, are trans- 
mitted to his personal representatim 

Finally, it should be mentione4 that, as an 
additional safeguard, the (ills deeds (^dendng the 
mortgagor's freehold or leasehold title) must be 
handed over to the mortgagee when the mortgage 
deed is executed, as part of the latter's security. 
The mortgagor must take care to get them back 
when he redeems the property by paying off the 
loan, interest, and expenses. 


The law, as stated above, has established the 
principle i^t the borrower who mortgages his 
freehmd or leasehold interest, as security for a 
loan of money, shall not be deprived of his owner- 
ddp, but shaU retain such ownership after the 
execution of the mortgage deed. That deed is. 
In the first place, a contract or aoreemeni under 
which the borrower promises to repay the loan 
to the lender, with interest at a oertedn rate. In 
one sum or by instalments, and meanwhile, for 
the lender's protection, to keep the property 
insured, in proper reptdr, and so forth. But 
that is not all; it is clearly important that the 
lender (the mortgagee) ^ould, in addition, be 
granted an interest fn the property itself— ^ui 
interest which will enable him to take actual 
possession of the property, if need be, to enforce 
his rights, much as the pawnbroker has the right 
to possession (though not oumership) of the 
pledged article until the loan is repaid. 

The Law of Property Act, 1925, devised a 
method of giving the lender (the mortgagee) a 
legal estate in the property while still preserving 
the rights of ownership of the borrower (the 
mortgagor). That Act provides that the grant 
of a mortgage of land, in tohaietfer form Jt is 
effected, shall confer upon the lender (the mort- 
gagee) a term of years absolute — i.e., a legal estate 
in the land itself, which the mortgagee can deal 
with by sale, and which will be transmitted, as an 
interest in land, to his legal personal representa- 
tives upon his death. It la further provided that, 
on the final discharge of the mortgage (i.e., the 
repayment of the loan, with all interest and 
expenses due to the mortgagee), that term of 
jesaedbaJl cease and be extfsHfuislied, the mortgagor 
thereafter continuing to hold his freehold or lease- 
hold estate free from the mortoaoe term of years, 
and free also from all the conditions of the 
mortgage deed. 


In such a sObeme it was necessary to distinguish 
the term of years conferred by the mortgage from 
any term of yean absolute which might be or 
might have beni conferred upon a lessee or under- 
lessee by way of a lease or tenancy (see above, 
leaMhcldf )• For the purpose of such distinction 
the Act movides that, if the mortgagor's legal 
estate Is a froMd, the mortgage deed confers upon 
the mortgagee a term of 3000 years, thus leaving 
to the mortgagor a let^ remsion to commence 
afiter the expiration of that term (slnoe the free- 
hold estate li not limited to expire at any partl- 
entaff time). And if the moitgagor*8 legal estate 
is a leasdiuMt due to mepire at the end of a fixed 


4. Title. — (a) Brittence o/ (ilte.— Before freehold 
or leasehold property changes hands, it is the duty 
of the purchaser'B solicitor to imeestioate (ttte — 
<.r., to satisfy himself that the vendor has a proper 
title himself and a proper right to convey or assign. 
(Generally speaklDg, the purchaser's solicitor must 
go through the deeds (evidendiig sales, trans- 
mlasions on death, grants of leases, grants and 
redemptions of mortgages) for at least thirty years 
ba6k\ he must check every step in the dewAviUm 
of tide (i.s., every change in ownership) and make 
reguisitions (i.e., demand explanations) on any 
point which is doubtfuL This is still the system 
over the greater part of the country. No stamp 
duty is payable on conveyances up to £4,S00; 
from £4,&00 to £6,000 it Is lOs. per cent: after that 
it rises to £1 per cent. 

(b) Reoistration of Title. — ^With a view, however, 
to simplifying such procedure the lend Begistra- 
tion Acts have provided for a different system. 
In areas to which an Order in Council has made 
the system applicable, registration of tide is 
commdsory upon any sale of frediolds, or of 
leaseholds having more than forty years to nm. 
Under the Land llegistratlon Act. 1066, this 
system is gradually being extended over the whole 
country. B^stiation is effected in the following 
way: the Gkivernmen’'. lawyers at HJd. Land 
Registry, in Lincolns Inn Fields. London, W.C.fi. 
or some District Registry, investigate the title of 
every freehold or leasehold sold after the ap- 
propriate date, once and for alL If they are 
Baffled that it is in order, they register the owner 
as reoMered proprietor of the land with absohde 
title to hlB freehold or good leasehold Ude to his 
leasehold. (These kinds of titles indicate that the 
title is unexceptionable, but if there is a slight 
doubt tbe proi^etor may be granted a qualified 
(ids; and if he is in possession of the land he may 
be granted a possessory Ude, which signifies little 
more than tbe fact of possession. The CSiief Land 
Registrar is empowered, however, to convert both 
qudified and possessory titles into absolute or 
good leasehold titles, after fifteen years in the case 
of freeholds, and after ten yean in the case of 
leaseholdi.) 

Tbe Land Registry issues to the registered 
proprietor a land eertifleate, oertifsing (on behalf 
of tbe (Soveniment) that a registered title of the 
appropriate kind has bean granted. In any 
further transactions relating to that perticnlar 
land the purcbaaer*8 solicitor tkeed not oonoem 
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himself with the oiiginal deeds ssto in exceptional 
cases; he can generally xeiy upon the certified 
statements made in the land eeriitJioaU, on which 
the name of the new registered proprietor is 
entered by the Land Registry officials when a 
transfer in his favour, or the grant of a lease to 
him, is lodged at the Registry. There ore 
appropriate sections in the land certificate for 
registration of a mortgage and the particulars of 
the mortgagee for the time bdng. 


8. Joint Ownership* — ^If two or more persons are 
the owners of freehold or leasehold property, that 
docs not mean that A owns one part of the land 
and buildings, and B and C other parts: the effect 
is that all of them ioinllv own the wfuie. (The 
analogy will be dear if the reader considers the 
case of a motor-car owned Jointly by A, B, and C; 
dearly aU three, own the entire ear between them; 
it cannot be sdd that A owns the engine, B the 
chassis, and C the body.) The Law of Property 
Act, 1025, recognises such joint ownership of land 
by means of a device known as a trust for sale. 
lAe respective rights of A« B, and O (equal or 
unequal) can be fully enforced only if and when 
the property is sdd and the net proceeds of sale, 
in money, divided up in the proper proportions: 
and any or all of the Joint owners can Insist upon 
such sale or division for the purpose of obtaining 
their proper shares. But, while the property 
remains unsold, all the Joint owners have rights 
according to the proportioDB of their shares: if, 
for example, the property is let, the net rents, 
after paying for lepaiis and other expenses, must 
be divided between them in those proportions. 
Up to four persons can Jointly own a freehold or 
leasehold legal estate in land: if more than four 
are entitled to the berwfMal interest, then four of 
their number only must hold the legal estate, and 
eouUv will enforce the beneflcidl rights of all 
a^nst the legal owners. A purchaser from Joint 
owners of the le^ estate is concerned only with 
the lattcus* legal title ; provided he hands over the 
purchase-money to them (not being less than two), 
or somebody authorised by them, the pterehaser is 
not responsible for what they may do with that 
money. If those legal owners, from whom the 
purchaser buys, foil to pay over the proper shares 
to those benefMaUv interested, it is for the latter 
to enforce their rights against the vendors^who 
have sold the legal estate, by action in the Chan- 
eery Division, the goaidian of equity. The 
purchaser's title to the land Itself is not affected 
by the vendors* failure properly to carry out the 
terms of the trust for sale, so long as the legal 
estate has been properly transferred to him and he 
has paid the purckrase-money to not less than two 
legal owners. 


nz. Property Other than Land (Uoveidilss) 

1. Cbattels.— Chattels are concrete things which 
can be the subject of ownerehip, other than land 
or buildings, and other than objects so dosely 
affixed to land or buildings that they are regarded 
as part thereof (o.o., growing cropa and trees, or 
** landlortl's fixtures '* built into some structure or 
so closely attached that they eaimot be removed 
*7lthout serious damage to the structure). 

In the ordinary way chattels can be sold or 
given away without any special legal fonnalities-- 
merely by physical trttnsfet^-i.e^ by the owner 
handing them over to somebody else. If a 
chattel is to be mortgaged as seourity for a loan, 
the procedure differs according to whether the 
person pledging it (the borrower) is or is not to 
retain possession of the chatteL (His oumsrship, 
in either case is not disturbed.) 

(a) If, as happens when an arUde is potoned, the 
borrower is not to keep the artide in bis ponesslon. 
he hands it over to the pawnbroker, who hands 
him in exdiange the ameed loan and a posm- 
tioksL Qra production of the pawn-tideet, and the 
repaymentof the Joan with the stipulated Interest, 
rtw borrower is entitled to leoelve the aitide back. 
(Provision is made by law for oases where the 
borrower defaults In payment, or where an un- 


reasonable time elapses before he seeks to redeem 
what he has pledged.) 

(5) If, however, the arrangement is that the 
borrower is to rrtoin poMeMion of the mortgaged 
article (as may happen if he borrows from a 
monevlender on the security of his furniture), then 
the borrower must execute and band to the lerder 
a document called a UU o/ sale. The law relating 
to such a docoment is extremdy complex; but 
the moat important provision is that me lender 
cannot enfrnce his tights unless he registers the 
bill of sale, at the Bankruptcy Court, in a register 
wliich any member of the public can Inspect for 
a smaU charge. If then some member of the 
public desires to purdiase the article from the 
person in whose possessioD it remains, but has 
reason to suspect that that person, though he may 
be the owner, has mortgaged it to a money-lender, 
it is open to the im>poBlng purchaser to inspect the 
regisler of bUls of sale to satisfy himself on the 
point. If he finds an entry against the owner's 
name, he will be wise not to proceed with the 
transaction. If he finds no such entry, and has no 
reason to believe the owner to be bankrupt, he can 
usually assume that there is nothing to prevent 
the person in possessicn from paasing a good title 
to him. The proposed purchaser can also Inspect 
the register of bankruptcies In order to see whether 
the vendor has the riidit to sell {see D8(l)). 


2. Things in Action.— These {see D16(l)) are 
intangible rights which can be owned and dealt 
with but, because of thdr abstract nature, cannot 
be physiadly transfened. If Brown owes Jones 
£50, Jones (the creditor) can transfer to Robinson 
the right to collect the £60 from Brown. Jones 
does this by a document called an rusignmerU of 
the debt and (most Important) by giving written 
notice to Brown (the debtor) that Robinson is now 
the creditor instead of Jones. 

Similarly, if Jones owns ten duxes in Brown A 
Co.. Ltd., Jones will bold a share eertifieate--Ue., 
a document certifying the amount of his share- 
holding. He has certain rights in the company, 
but these depend m>ou the company's menuh 
rartdum and articles (1>8(2)) and upon the registrar 
lion of his name in the company's register of dure- 
holders. The share certificate is only evidence of 
his rights — ^It is not in itself a piece of property, 
and the physical handing over of the certificate 
will effect nothing unless Jones executes a share 
transfer in Robinson's ffivour and Robfauon sends 
it to the company for registration, together with 
the old share certificate in Jones's rume. After 
registration of Robinson's name, the oompsay will 
destroy the old certificate and issue a fredi one to 
him. 

Again, if Jones has Insured his life with the 
Brown Life Assurance Society, be will have receiv- 
ed a policy which is ecidence of the right of his 
legal personal lepresentatlves to be pold £1000 on 
Jones* death. If Jones wldies, during his Ufe- 
ti^ to txansfiar that benefit toB o M ^ n, ^eCTn 

the policy he must execute an assignment in which 
it is stated that Jones, being the policy-holder and 
entitled to certain rights thereunder, now assigns 
those rights to Robinson. But no transfisr of 
those rights will have been effected until Robhuon 
has noAM the Assoianoe Society of what hoe 
been done and sent it the policy and the assign- 
ment for registration in Its books. 

These examples fflnstiate the principle, set out 
in the Law of Property Act. 1026, that an wioon- 
ditional assignment, in writiiig, by a person (the 
Bsdgnor) entitled to any debt or other thing In 
action, in favour of another person (the aasfgnMh 
if notice in toriting is given to the debtor or other 
person on whom the obligation rests (in the above 
examples, to Brown, the Company, and the 
Assurance Society), dull entitle the asdgnee to 
all the assignor's rights, induding the right to 
enforce those rights by action in the Courts, 
without caOlDg upon thecoK»peratlon of the aarig- 
nor in whom the i^t to the debL or other thing 
in aorion, was orighially vested. 
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C. FURTHER DETAIL ON SOME BRANCHES 
OF THE LAW 

DIVORCE AND OTHER MATRIMONIAL CAUSES 


1 . msrroRiCAL sketch 

The anomalies In this branch of the Law of 

England, and the legalistic attitude of the Ckiurts 

to the subject, are principnJlF due to historical 

reasons. For centuries the Church of Homo was 
the supreme eccleslasticai authority, and the law 

of that Church (Canon Law) applied to ouitfi- 

monial causea—that is to say. disputes relating to 

any marriage and the mutual rights and duties of 
the spouses. Marriage was Mi«rcIu6(e->-that is. 
there was no such thing as diyoroe in the modem 
sense of breaking Vie legai tie. But the Ecdesi- 
astical Courts, which alone administered the 

matrimonial law before 1858. might for certain 

reasons grant a decree of nuUitv (a declaration that 

a particular “marriage" was null and void). In 
other cases they might grant what is now called a 
legal eeparatUm (known, in those days as a 
" divoroe a menea et thoro** i.e. banishment fVom 
bed and board); this latter decree, however, did 
not diteolve the marriage bond, but merely gave 
judicial sanction to the spouses* living apart from 
each other, and regulated the terms of the separa- 
tion. After the Beformation the Ecclesiastical 
Courts continued to deal with matrimonial causes 
on the same legal principles as before. 

As a result of the Acts of Supremacy passed in 
the reigns of Henry Vm and Elhaibeth 1. the 
Sovereign was declared to be the supreme governor 
of the Bealm in all spiritual and ecclesiastical, as 
well as temporal, causes. This royal supremacy, 
exercised constitutionally through Parliament, was 
part of the law of the land; since there was no 
limitation upon the power of Parliament (see 
D6), special Acts were passed, ftom time to 
time, to effect that which neither the Ecclesi- 
astical nor the Civil Courts then had Jurisdiction 
to do. vie., to break the marriage tie itself. A 
divoroe of this kind, known as " divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii " (a divoroe ftom the marriage bund) 
was rare, for the procedure was cumbersome and 
expensive. Except by the passing of a special 
Act of Parliament, there was no means of getting 
a marriage dissolved before the year 1868. 

The Matrimonial Causes Act. 1857, transferred 
the Jurisdiction in matrimonial matters hrom the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to the new Civil " Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes"; but per- 
petuated the old ecclesiastical practice with regard 
to nullity suits and Judicial separation (formeriy 
known as " divorce a menea a fhoro "). Apart 
from this rearrangement, the Act took the 
revolutionary step of confsirlng upon this Court a 
new Judicial power— that of granting a divorce in 
Vie modem aenae of a complete diaeolution oS 
marriage. As we have seen (D6). the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act. 1878, and subsequent 
tegislatioD. set up one single High Court of Justice, 
of which the Probate. Divoroe, and Admiralty 
Division formed part, taking over (with other work) 
the JurhHliction which bad been conferred in 1857 
upon the "Coiirt for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes." This Jurisdiction remains in the hands 
of the Probate. Divorce and Admiralty Division 
to-day. Great changes have been effected by 
atatute (notably in 1923. 1925. 1937, 1950. 1963. 
1905. and 1967) extendixig the grounds for divorce 
and the Jurisdiction of the Court: but in the 
interprMion and adaptation of principlea the great 
body of cose law (see D4). which enshrined the 
principles and prance of the old Eocleelastical 
Courts, is not without its influence to-day. The 
principtes of equity (see DO), however, have not 
modiM the strict leiptlism of this branch of the 
law: eanity haa no appHeaUm to Via law of matri- 
monkA causes (except for resort to Injunction (see 
Dll) and for the protection of the wife's person or 
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doocurrentlr with the Jnriadletioii of the Divoroe 
Bivisioa of the High Court. Magistrates' Courts 


DOW have power (Matrimonial Proceedings 
(Jl^igistrateB' Courts) Act. 1960. and Buies made 

thereunder) to grant relief (by a matrimonial order) 

to dOier spouse (the complainatd) in certain cases 

of misconduct on the part of the other spouse (the 

defendant). The procedure is simpler, quicker, 
and cheaper than in the High Court. A Magi- 

strates' Court may grant a matrimonial order if 
such order provides (a) that the complainant shall 

be no longer bound to cohabit with the defend- 

ant that has the same effect as a High Court de- 
cree of Judicial separation (see D28). A Magi- 
strates' Court may also provieje lb) that the 
husband shall pay the wife (or (c) where the hus- 

band's earning capacity Is impaired by age, 
illness, mental or physical disablement, that the 

wile shall pay the husband) week^ maintenance 
up to £7 10s. plus (k) up to 50s. for each depend- 
ant child: id) the child's custody (Up to 16 years 
of age) may be granted to the complainant or 
(e) to a county council or county borough council 
or (in special circumstanoes) if) such child may 
be <urdmed to be placed mider the supervision of 
an independent person (such as a probation officer) 
and (a) access to the child may be granted to either 
spouse or to any parent. (There are special pro- 
visions relating to id), ie) and (/).) 


EWier epouae may apply for relief on the ground 
that the defendant — 

(1) has deaerted the complainant: 

(2) has been guilty of peraisteni crueMy to 
the complainant or an Infant child of the 
complainant or of the family: 

(3) has been convicted (i) on indictment 
(I.S.. by a Jury) of any aaaauh on the com- 
plalnant. or (ii) by a Magistrates' Court of 
certain offences (Involving Imprisonment for 
not less than one month) againat (he peraon of 
the complainant, or (iii) of a aexual offence 
(or an attempt thereat) against an infant child 
of either spouse who is a child of the family: 

(i) has committed aduUeryi 

(5) while knowingly suffering ftom venereal 
diaeaae, has insisted upon sexual intercourse 
with the complainant, or permitted such 
intercourse without the complainant being 
aware of such disease: 

(6) is a habitual drunkard or a drug ad- 
diet; 

(7) being the huaband, has compelled the 
wife, or led her. to aubmit to proatUutioni 

(8) being the huaband, has wilfully neg- 
lected to provide reaaonable maintenance for the 
wife or any dependant child of the family; 

(9) being tbe wife (in case (c) above) has 
‘vnlfuUy neglected to provide, or make a 
reasonable contribution to, reaeonable main- 
tenance for the husband or any dependant 
child of the flunily, having regard to any 
resources of the spouses. 


AMaglstratea' Court has Jurisdiction to hear any 
such complaint if eUfier apouee ordinarUy reaidea in 
Vie Court dialrict, or (exespt in (8) above) if the 
cauae of complaint arose in (hat district, or (In case 
(8)) if the offence or attempt arose in that district. 
Jurisdiction is also exerdmble if the complainant 
reaidea in England and tbe parties last resided 
together in England (even if the defendant now 
tesidea in Scotland or Northern Ireland), or if the 
defendant reaidea in England tbouirii tbe com- 
^alnant xesldeB In Scotland or Northern Ireland, 
llie Court may order the coats of the application 
to be paid by either party. 
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The seneial rule 1b that a complaint under (4) 
above must be made wUhin six months of tbe date 
when the act of adultery first became known to the 
complainant. A complaint on any other grounds 
must generally be made within six months of the 
ground of the complaint arising, unless the com- 
plainant was abroad at the time; but this time 
limit does not apply to such continuing offences 
as desertion (see below) or wilful neglect to main- 
tain. 


These ** domestic proceedings,** as they are 
termed, may be heard before one stipendiary 
(legally qualified magistrate) or not more than 
three iustices of the peace, including, so far as 
practicable, both a man and a woman. The 
hearing is in private, the public being excluded, 
and newspapers are prohibited from pubUshhig 
details: ** domestic proceedings '* must be dealt 
with separately &om other matters, and reports 
from probation oltloers may be received on the 
subject of an^ attempted reconciliation or on the 
means of the parties. In general, tbe magistrates 
should apply the same general principles as are 
applied in the Divorce Division: lay Justices of the 
peace are advised on the law by their legally 
qualified clerk. 


A Magistrates* Court, however, has no power to 
grant a divorce or to annul a marriage: the jurisdic- 
tion to make such a decree is in the liands of tbe 
Divorce Division of the High Court of Justice and. 
since 1967. of certain County Courts in undefended 
cases. 
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(fi) Practice and Procedme 
In contrast to ''domestic proceedings** in 
Magistrates* Courts, the Judges of the Divorce 
Division sit normally in open court, though they 
^ve power to sit in camera (in private) where the 
aids of justice so require. In nuUiiv proeeedings, 
iowever. it is provided by statute that evidence 
m the question of sexual incapaeitu must be beard 
in camera unless the Judge is satisfied ttot the 
ends of Justice require such evidence to be heard 
in open court. Press publicity is limited by 
statute to certain matters, and the publication of 
indecent matter may give rise to prosecution, in 
luif matrimonial proceedings. 


In general, practice and procedure in tbe 
Divorce Division and designated County Courts 
are governed by statute, by rules of Court framed 
by a Judicial committee imder statutory authority, 
and by the principles and practice of the old 
Ecclesiastical Courts — except in proceedings for 
lissolution of marriage, whicli the old Courts could 
not entertain (see Dfi4(l). Solicitors, as well as 
Counsel, can be advocates in County Court 
hearings. 


;3) Relief and Grounds for Relief 

(a)— Nullity of Marriage. The High Court has 
power to declare a ** marriage " null and void in 
two main classes of case: 


An order may be enforced by committing the 
defendant to prison if bis failure to comply with 
the order is shown to be due to wilful refusal or 
culpable neglect. (See also D82(l)). 


No order is enforceable while a wife is residinp 
wWi her husband, sud no order may be made on the 
application of a complainant where it is proved 
that he or she has been guitty of aduUery, unless the 
defendant condoned or connived at (see below), or 
by his wilM neglect or misconduct conduced to 
(i.e., tended to lead to), tbe adultery. An order 
already granted will be discharged (l.e.. its effect 
will lie terminated) on proof of the complainants 
adultery, or on proof that the spouses voluntarily 
resumed cafuibUation. 


If a nxatrimonial cause is pending in the Divorce 
Division of the High Court, no application for a 
separation or maintenance order ought to be dealt 
with by a Magistrates' Court. And a Magistrates’ 
Court may refuse to make any order when the suit 
in question would, in its opinion, be more con 
veniently dealt with by the Divorce Division. 


Appeals. A Magistrates* Court has power ** t<. 
state a case.*' upon a point of law (not a question of 
fact) arising on the application, for decision by a 
Divisional Court consisting of two or more judges 
of the Divorce Division. And an appeal from a 
Divisional Court lies to the Court of Appeal, by 
lf»>ve of either the former or the latter. 


3. MATRIMONIAL CAUSES in the HIGH 
COURT and UNDEFENDED DIVORCE 
CASES in DESIGNATED COUNTY COURTS 

(1) Constitution of tbe Courts 

The President of the Probate. Divoree, aa<L 
Admiralty Division and not less than three other 
High Court Judges attached to that Division are 
the permanent judges for Matrimonial Causes. 
IW sit both at the Royal Couru of Justioe in 
London and at AsslseB. Certain subsidiary duties 
are performed by the seven Registrars of the 
Principal Registry of the Division at Somerset 
House, and by District Regtstram in the principal 
cities of Rn gia-nii and Wales. The MatrlmoniaJ 
clauses Act, 1007, permits designated Count: 
Courts to grant divorces in undefended cases. 


(i) ** Marriages *' Void from (heir Inception 
— i,e., where one of the parties had another 
husband or wife living at the time of the cere- 
mony; where there was a mistake as to the 
nature of the ceremony, or the idenlUv of the 
other party: where one party had been de- 
clamd of unsound mind aud was detained as a 
lunatic at the time of the ceremony; where 
the parties were within the prohibiied degrees 
of relationship (e,g„ brother and sister, or 
unde and niece); or where the ceremony was 
not in due form, or was a mock '* marriage.** 


(li) Marriages which are Voidable — 
which atand good unless and imtil one party 
or the other (" the Petitioner ") sucoessfully 
petitions the Court for annulment — i.e., where 
either party was sexually impotent at the date 
of the ceremony, where either party has wil- 
fully refused to consummate the marriage: 
where the marriage was induced by threats or 
fear or duress (i.e., force), or where one 
spouse was intoxicated at tbe time of the 
ceremony. 


The Act of 1065 (re-enacting in part the Act of 
1050) has (somewhat illogically) added certain 
other grounda: (a) where either party was, at the 
time ^ the ceremony, in fact of unsound mind 
but bad not been declared so, or was then a 
menial defective, or then subject to recurrent fits 
of insanity or epilepsy, (b) where the other spouse 
was. at the time of tbe marriage, suffering from. 
venereal disease in a communicable form; and 
(c) where the wife was, at the time of the marriage. 
pregnant by some person other than the petitioning 
husband. But in these last cases (a), ib), and (e) 
the Court must not grant a decree unless It is 
satisfied that the p^itfoner was, at the time of the 
marriage, ignorant of the facts alleged: that the 
proceedings were instituted within a year of the 
marriage, and that there has been no sexual inter- 
course between the parttes. with the oonsent d the 
petitioner, dnoe he or she discovered that there 
were grounds for a decree of nullity. 


Where a *' marriage '* Is void (see above) tbe law 
regarda it anneoer having taken place akalL Where 
it is voidable, the decreq annuls the marri^ retro- 
spectively tnm its inception: but certain tra^ 
actions between tbe parties while they actually 
remained married are validated, and the Court has 
power to order maintenance for the woman; and 
any child who would in the nonual way have bera 
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the lagtiimate diQd of the pajrtlee wmaint leoUU 
mate, notwlthatandlng the annulmeiit. 


BterUttv^e., innhllltF to produce children— la 
not, in ttadf. a ground for axmulment of the 
marriage. If the impotenee of one apouae appears 
to be eurabte without danger the Court may. be* 
fore pronouncing a decree, reauire that oppor- 
tunity for eure be first giren. If he or she reftieee 
to uaHieno examination or treatment the Court may 
infer, after hearing the other party*a erldenoe, 
that impotence eziata. The potltionlng huaband 
or wife may aak for a nullity decree on the ground 
of Aia Of her own impotence, provided he or she did 
not know of it at the time of the maniage. And 
there have been recent cases in which both partners 
have been granted decrees. 


ance. This is laid down by law; the Judge in a 
matrimonial cause may taJm the initiative in pro- 
viding for the custody, maintenance, and educa- 
tion of the children, or for placing them under the 
care of the Chancery IMvJaion ieee D6); whether 
the initiative is taken by the Judge or by one of 
the paxenta, the welfare of the chUdren is the para- 
mount eoRstderation. irrespective of the rights and 
wrongs aa between the parents. Nobody will deny 
that, once the marriage has broken down in Jaet, 
the children wiU suffer to some extent: but it does 
not follow that they would suffer loss if the legal 
tie between the parents were preserved, or if the 
home, with its atmosphere of strife, and perhaps of 
violence, were kept together at all costs — even 
aasuming aueh a thing were possible. A divorce 
may not be granted unless the Judge is satisfied 
that all possible arrangements have been made 
for the care and upbrlnghig of the children (D3I). 


Apart fhnn the one-year rule (mentioned in the 
last paragraph bnt two) in certain oases, delay 
(however long) in petitioning for nullity Is no bar 
to the grant of a decree. 


(b) Divorce. — (1) lt» Nature and Purpose , — 
Divorce means the breakino of the leodl tie of 
marriage by a decree of the Court. There is much 
controversy on the sabieot. some of it lll-infotmed. 
and much of it tinged with emotion and piejudioe. 
It is not the purpose of this sub-section to take 
sides in the controversy, but (so fhr as possible) to 
remove misoonoeptions and to set oat the various 
points of view. 


We have to start by fodng the unpalatable 
truth that eome marriages do break down In fact. 
The ssrmptomB of break-down may be continual 
strife, and sometimes violence, between the 
spouses, so long as they continue to live together: 
or there may be an actual breaking-up of the home 
because one or the other finds the situation in- 
tolerable and leaves. The fonction of the law 
should be to deal with this state of affairs as best it 
can. paying due regard: (a) to the interests of the 
children (if any), who are innocent parties to the 
dispute: (b) to the interests of the spouses and of 
any third party involved: (c) to the interests of 
public decency and the safeguarding of fomUy life 
generally. 


The problem has sofferea irom over-almpllflca- 
tion by the Press and the protagonists on either 
Bide. Sometimes it is represented (quite in- 
aocorately) as a conflict between those who want 

** PHuCuf ** nr ** hii.n1ar ** fn nfifAin 


Bometiines it is said that divorce as sn Instttntion 
is ** causing the break-up of family life.'* This is 
a superficial view, ignoring the true nature of the 
problem, and confoslng effect with cause. Happi- 
ly married couples do not seek divorce. Divorce 
is the drastic remedy provided by the dvil law in 
the case of a maniage which has already brcken 
down in fadi the availability of divorce does not 
bring about the break-down, any more than the 
availability of surgical treatment can be said to 
bring about ill-health. A marriage may break 
downr^hat is to say. the ** kernel** of the 
marriage, the mutual respect and affection be- 
tween ^ oouses, has withered away: only an 
empty eihdt-41ie legal tie— continues to subsiBt 
between them. How diould this situation be 
dealt with by lawf 


It is common ground, among both the upholders 
of the orthodox view and those who advocate 
lefotm. first, that e very ponlbte effort should be 
made, by private individuals and publlo instltu- 
tiODB, to effect a leconolliatioii, if at all possible. 
Buch efforts are favoured by the law, and excellent 
work is done to this end by rellglouB organisations, 

medical men, probation offioert, iawjrers. and such 

institutions as the Marriage Ouldanoe GounciL 


Secondly, it is common noond that, if such 
efforts an unsuopessfiil and m breaeh preset irre- 

fmrable in fimt. the interasts of the ohildzen (if any) 

should be pammount, and no pains riioald be 

Bwied to ssoon their proper can and mainten- 


It is at this point that the main controversy 
begins. Where the **kemer'o|tbe marriage has 
withered away, should the ** shal " — ^the legal tie 
— be preserved or discarded? And if discarded, 
then in what circumstances aim on what con* 
ditions ? The present answer of '.the law is a not 
altogether satisfactory compromhe. 


The C!hrlRtlan Churches declare that marriage 
is not merely a civil institution but a religious 
sacrament, and the Boman Church regards it as 
indissoluble. This last is a matter of religious 
dogma and belief: not a question for rational 
argument. It is a view ns deserving of respect as 
any other: but. as we have seen, it was abandoned 
by Parliament a century ago. and is unlikely to be 
reinstated in the civil law of England. Many 
churchmen regard this view ns binding on theii 
consciences, but it is no longer the law of the land. 
For better or worse, a marriage can now be legally 
dissolved, leaving each party free to contract 
another union if he or she so desires. On what 
basis, then, ought such dissolution to be granted? 


This is the second stage of the controversy. 
The conventional view, the attitude of the present 
law. is that a decree of divorce can. and ought to. 
be granted solely as a result of some matrimonial 
misconduct by the ** guilty *' party, entitling the 
*• innocent ** party — and only the ** innocent *' 
party — to go to the (Dourt for relief. According 
to this view, the decree of divorce (though in law 
a merely civil remedy) is regarded virtually as in 
the nature of a penalty upon the ** guilty ** party 
for his or her wrongdoing— a view that has sur- 
vived from biblical times. The reformers con- 
sider this an anachronism and an anomaly, 
pointing out; (a) that In those times (as is the case 
under Islamic law to-day) ft was only the husband 
who could divorce his wife (not vice versa) — a step 
which was then a very severe punishment, since 
divorce meant, for the woman, disgrace, degrada- 
tion. and poverty; whereas there is to-day little 
or no economic penalty or social stigma upon 
the ** guilty ** spouse, who is frequently no less — 
and often more — desirous than the '* innocent '* 
spouse of obtaining his or her freedom. The 
reformers further emphasise: (b) that the matri- 
monial law has never pretended to identify itself 
wholly with the doctrines of the Church: for 
example, the Book of CTommon Prayer declares, 
of maniage. that " first, it was ordained for the 
procreation of children*': yet not even the 
BoclesiaBtical Courts went so far as to annul a 
deliberately cbildlesB marriage, and under the 
present law a refusal to have ehildren is not a 
matrimonial offence and Involves no penalty. 
Finally, (e) the reformist view is that the essence 
of the mairiad state — the *' kernel*' — ^is the 
mutual respect and affection between the spooses: 
once that kernel " has withered away and the 
nuunim has irretrievahty broken down in fact, the 

preservation of the legal tie is a mere pretence: 

the breaking of that legal tie. from the point of 

view of publte decency, should be regarded as the 

oeoessary and proper result of the break-down of 

the SBsenoe of the marriage, or the break-up of the 

marital home. Under the present system, a re- 
fiisal by the ** innocent " puty to take proceedings 
for divorce, however malicious his or her motive 
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for such leftual, cannot be questioned, and this 
makes for ineKular unions and iliesitimate births; 
on the other hand, the law's insistence that there 
must be an *' Innocent ** and a ** sullty ** party 
inevitably induces two spouses, who find their 
union intolerable, to resort to unworthy subter- 
fuges ; under a more rational system (such as 
obtains, for example, in the ScandihaTlan states) 
both parties might amicably loin forces to have 
the marriage dissolved, once it was quite clear that 
reconciliation was out of the questicnL 

The reformist view has gradually gained ground. 
First, a Committee appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury reported in favour of the "re- 
formist " view (DW{2)) at the end of July 1060: 
and the Law Commission (D6(2)) has supported 
its recommendations, but wishes to avoid long 
Court investigations into "irretrievable brrak- 
down." It recommends that adultery, cruelty, 
and desertion, and even consensual separation, be 
regarded as gympUms and evidence of breakdown. 
The Lord Chancellor is also in favour of these 
changes, and also several Nonconformist Church 
t)Odie8. The Taw is likely to be drastically altered 
soon: meanwhile we can only state the preseni 
law. But the Courts have already begim to 
avoid keeping hopeless marriages in being, subject 
to reconciliation efforta before decree. 

(li) Grounds for Divorce. The Petitioner ({.«.. 
the husband or wife who is asking the Court for a 
divorce against the other spouse) may present a 
petition on the ground that the Respondent (the 
other spouse): 

(a) has since the celebration of the marriage 
committed adulter 

ib) has deserted the Petitioner without 
cause for at least three years preceding the 
presentation of the petition; but. by the Act 
of 1965. the 3 years* period is not to take 
account of any one period of 3 months during 
which the spouses came together again with a 
view to reconciliation. 

(c) has since the celebration of the marriage 
treated the Petitioner with crwHiy; or 

(d) is incurcMv of unsound mind and has 
been contintwusly under care and treatment for 
at least five years immediately preceding tbe 
presentation of the petition. {See also D31(2).) 


Further, a wife may petition for divorce on the 
grounds that: 

(e) her husband has, since the celebration 
of the marriage, been guilty of rape, sodomy, 
or bestiaJUy. 

Finally, to cover those cases where one of the 
spouses has disappeared and not been beard of for 
many years: 

if) any married person who alleges that 
reasouable grounds exist for supposing the 
other party to be dead may petition the Court 
to have it presumed that the other party is 
dead and to have the marriage dissolved. 


No petition for divorce on any ground may be 
presented until the erpiraHon of three years from 
the date of the marriage, unless a Judge is satisfied 
that there is a case of exceptional ftardship upon 
the Petitioner or exceptional depravity on tbe part 
of the Uespondent. Whether there is such a case 
is a question for the Judge’s discretion upon the 
evidence brought before him. 

As to the above-mentioned grounds for 
divorce: 

(a) AdvdUrv means voluntary sexual intercourse 
between a husband and a woman who is not his 
wffb. or between a wife and a man who Is not her 
husband. (A woman who has been raped— -Ce.. 
foieed to have intercourse with another man 
against her will— ‘Is not gufity of adultery.) For 


obvious reasons, direct evidence of the act of adul- 
tery is rare, and the Court may infer fhnn dr- 
cumstantial evidence that adultery haa taken 
place. 


(b) Desertion means, primaifly. the irUienNoniA 
permanent abandonment, by one spouse of the 
other, without that cthefs consent, and without 
reasonable cause. Therefore there is no desertion 
in such cases (for example) as: (i) where a husband 
cannot live with his wife because he is serving a 
sentence of imprisonment: (11) wh^ a husband 
leaves his wife for a short time for neoessary busi- 
ness or fiunily reasons, intending to return to heri 
(ill) while a separation continues with the consent of 
both parHesi (iv) where the spouse who abandoned 
the other had jurt cause to do so; (v) any one 
period of 8 months cohabitation with a view to 
reconciliation does not break the period of deser- 
tion. 


Indeed, in certain cases under (Iv) the doctrine 
known as oonstruotive desertion may aimly against 
the other spouse, if he or die has (figuratively 
speaking) driven the first spouse away. Oonstrurtive 
desertion means, not "desertion" in the litend 
sense of walking out of the matrimonial home, but 
conduct on the part of a husband which Is Intended 
to force, and virtually forces, hts wife to leave him. 
or vice versa. Thus, if a husband brings his 
mistress to live with him in the matrimonial borne 
and. as a result, his wife leaves him, not only is the 
wife innocent of desertion in the legal sense, but 
tbe husband Is himself guilty of constructive 
desertion; it will be presumed against him that he 
intended to terminate bis marital association, and 
he has in fact carried out that intention. Buch a 
case illustrates the principle that there are two 
elements in the legal meaning of deserltofi— the act 
of physical separation and the intention to bring 
normal married life to an end. 


In order to bring about desertion it Is not 
necessary that the spouses should cease to live 
mider tbe same roof; "desertion Is not with- 
drawal from a place, but from a state of things." 
It Is sufficient that the Beiq»ondent (the " guilty " 
spouse) has withdrawn from, or fenced the other 
to withdraw from. coAoMtotfen— i.e.. from sharing 
a common " home " in the ftill sense of the word. 
A wife "deserts" her husband if she refiises 
(against his will) to share his room, to take her 
meals with him. and to perform tbe usual duties 
of a wife. On the other baud, the mere lefrisal of 
sexual intercourse, in Itsidf alone, does not amount 
to desertion, though it may amount to erurtty (D28) 
if it has broken or Is likely to break the health cn 
spirit of tbe Petitioner. 


It should also be noted that desertion is not a 
single act but a continuous state of affairs. 
Tbe Petitioner must prove that desertion without 
cause continued during the entire period of 
three years required by law as tbe basis of a 
divorce petition. Although (see above) desertion 
in tbe legal sense must be without Vie consent 
of tbe petitioning spouse, recent judicial decisions 
have tended to dispense with the requirement* 
that the deserted party must prove a continuing 
desire for the deserting party to return, and 
a continuing willingness to receive and rein- 
state the deserting r^y. during the entire period 
of three years preceding the commencement of 
prooeedinigs; in other words, once the latter 
party's origindl act and intention of deserting has 
been proved, that intention is presumed to have 
continued, unless there is evidence to the contrary. 
(But see above (b)(v).) But any kind of agreed 
separation Is fatid to the ease, whether the agree- 
ment be in writing, by word of moutb, or implied 
by (xmdnct. An agreement, however, by a hus- 
band, who is already living apart tram his wife. 
to maintain her and the children does not con- 
stitute a separation by agreement, unless there te 
evidence that the wife, actually consented to bia 
leaving her. A matrimonial order made by a 
Magistrates' Court (see (D24(2)) does not neoes- 
sarily prevent the period of desertion from mn- 
Ding, unless tbe order contatos a clause, delfberatdy 
inserted, to the effect that " tbe parties shall no 
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longer be bound to cohabit.** And the Insertion 
of such B danse is rare. 


If the deserting iwrty makes an offer to return to 
the xnatrimonlal home It is the duty of the other 
fiarty to leoeiye him (or her) ba^ and to resume 
normal manted life together, if the offer to return 
is opruine and if no other matrimonial offence 
(such as adultery or cruelty) has been committed 
by the deserting party. ‘Whether such an offer is 
genuine "tea question of fact, to be decided on all 
the evidenoe; it will generally be a wise safeguard 
for a deserted party who recelTes such an offer to 
lake leoal advice before accepting or rejecting it: 
for if rejection of the offer subsequently proves to 
have been unjustified, he (or she) may become the 
deserting party. This situation, again, arises 
from the legal view that " desertion^ consists of 
two clemeDts-*-the act and the intention of de- 
serting. (See also (b) (v). above). 


An honest and reasonable helieS* by one spouse, 
that the other spouse has committed, or is com- 
ndtting, adultery, if such a belief is induced by 
the other spouse's conduct, may be " just cause " 
for the first spouse to reibse cohabitation, and 
prevent him (or h^) from being regarded as the 
deserting party. 


(c) CrueUv is not defined by statute, but has 
been decided, in reported cases, to mean conduct 
Musing danger to life. limb, or bodily or mental 
health, or giving rise to a reasonable apprehension 
of such danger. (The term " Mental Cruelty ** is 
unknown to English law; but there may be 
cr^l^ in the legal sense without physical violence.) 
The Courts have refbsed to commit themselvM to 
a comprehensive definition; every ease must be 
considered on its own Saets in the light of the whole 
htetory of the marria^ One single act. even of 
violence, can seldom be regarded as " cruelty 
but the conduct complained of must bo of a 
orievoue nofure—not mere conduct which (how> 
ever reprehensible) may be regarded as ** part of 
the wear and tear of married life." In order to 
constitute cruelty, the conduct must be understood 
to be likely to break the latter's health or epirU. 
An insane person, who does not understand the 
nature and quality of his acts, and so cannot form 
the necessary ** intention " (see D8), can be miUv 
of crueUy If he was warned of the probable result: 
for it is no longer necessary for the petitioner to 
prove that the respondent intended to be cruel or 
was aiming or directing bis conduct ogidnst the 
petitioner. 


Drvnkennees, in itself. Is not cruelty: but If it is 
so pereie^ or its effects so inevitably distrening 
to the other spouse, as to threaten hie or her heaW^ 
It may amount to cruelty. Similar oosueddeiations 
apply to persistent refbaal of sexual intercourse, 
excessive sexual demands, or sexual malpracticM 
either forced upon the other spouse or committed 
with third parties. 


A divorce petition based wholly or partly on 

(Hiis ensures that the Bos^dent knows the 
details of the case he has to meet.) 


( 0 ) BoitttiitlOD ol Conjugal Bights.— Either 
spouse may petition the Court for such a decree 
where the other apouse has "wrongibUy with- 
drawn tram oohabitatloa " (see above). fFiUing^ 
neee to return to cohabitation, if genuine, or pre^ 
ofiusi O0KSS (see above) for reftiaal are good de- 
fenoes. If the petition eucoeeds. and the Court 
orden the erring spouae to return, his or her non- 
eamptkmee with the order wiU not lead to enforce-^ 
memt by arnet or otherwise; but it will (so to 
speak) fix npon him or her lesponsibiUty for the 
separation, end esfabUsh hte or her itatue aa the 
deeertlng party (Boe above). And fioa-eompKanos 
bdth a rsefetlntkm decree te in itaeff a prmnid fbr the 


I other party to petition ftir a decree of indicia] 
I separation (see below). 


(d) Jodidnl Separation^— A petition for this 
form of relief may be presented by either spouse 
on the ground last mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, or on any of the grounds fur which a 
divorce petition (see above) might have been pre- 
sented. The effect of the decree (as in the case of a 
similar crrler made by a Magistrates' Court) is 
that the Petitioner Is no longer hound to cohabit with 
the Bespondent. and cannot therefore be regarded 
as a deserting pwty. (The legal bond of marriage 
rmtains in force; the procedure is tberrfore often 
employed by a spouse who does not desire divorce, 
perhaps for reaaoDB of conseteno^ perhaps merely 
so as not to allow the other party n^om to marry 
somebody else.) It i^ however, open to a Peti- 
tioner, who has obtsmed a deem of judicial 
separation, to petition for dlvor^ on the same 
facts, at a later date— provided that three years 
Mm elapsed ainoe the date of the maniage (see 
DfiTiD). 

I 

Bars to Relief.^— (1) Absohite ifort.— It Is. by 
statute, the duty of the Court to investigate so far 
as it reasonably can. the focts efie^ fo any 
i>ctition for divorce or judicial separation, and to 
inquire whether there has been any eonnivanee or 
condonation on the part of the Petitioner, and 
^ether any eolhwion exists between the parties. 
The Court must dismiss the petition, and r^vse a 
decree, even in an undefended suit, unless It is satis- 
fied: (a) that the Petitioner has proved his or her 
case: (b) that the Petitioner has not been accessory 
to Of connived ai the adultery (if any) of the other 
party: (c) that the Petitioner has not condoned 
the adultery (if any) or the cruelty (if any) of the 
other party. 


(a) The Petiiioner must prove (he ease— that is to 
say, satisfy the Court that there axe proper ground 
for a decree aoeordieg to law: there is no such thing. 
In suits for divorce and judicial separation, as 
judgment by consent, by admission, or in default 
of defence (os b possible, for example. In actions 
for breach of contract’ (Dll) and tort (D18)). In 
matrimonial wits the State, and not merely the 
parties themsdves, most see that the provisiouB 
of the law are sirictly observed, 

(b) ITiere mtiei be no connivance — that b to say. 
the Petitioner must not have intended to promote 
or eneourage or provide opportunity for the com- 
mencement or the oontinnanoc of the Bespondent's 
adultery. Merely keeping watch upon a miepeefed 
spouse, for the purpose of obtaiuing evidence, te 
not necessarily oonnhnuacc; there must be active 
enamragement or oeguteeoence— wilfully " shutilng 
one's eyes " to what is going on or likely to take 
place. (But, If a spouse who has connived at hte 
partner's adultery repents and withdraws bis 
acquiescence, the oonnlvanoe may be regarded as 
** spent," and no longer be a bar to dlvotoe.) 

(c) There must he no condonation of adultery or 
cruelty— that is to say, forgiveness of all such acts 
aa are known to. or suspected by, the injured 
spouae, and the restoration of normal marital rela- 
tions with the offending spouse. (" Forgiveness " 
means forgiveness on condition that there shall be 
no further maMnumidl offence.) Condonation may 
be by words or conduct. The Petitioner eannot 
obtain a decree on the ground of any offence or 
offences whldi be or she has condoned, except in 
case of revival. But adultery or cruelty not 
(now) be deemed to have been condoned merely 
because of a resumption of oQhabitatlon (for not 
more than three months) with a view to recon- 
olliation. 


BevivaZ— If. subsequent to the condonation, the 
offending spouse again commits some matri- 
monial offence or offences, the former offence or 
offences, other than adultery, are fevised— i.e., the 
effect of the forgiveness and restaratlgn (see above) 
te cancelled, and the former offence or offenon will 
again afford a ground for divorce or judicial separa- 
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Uon. It does not matter whether or not the new 
offence is of the same nature aa the old: condoned 
crusty will be revived by new acts of cruelty or 
desertion; condoned cruelty will be revived by a 
new act of adultery, and so forth. But. by the 
Act of 1065. adultery, once condoned, cannot be 
revived. 

(2) IHscrelimafV Bars—ia) There rtuay be an 
agreement or bargain between the parties (whether 
for financial consldeiation or otherwise) that the 
Petitioner will commence or conduct a suit for 
divorce or judicial separation, or that the Be> 
spondent will not defend such a suit. There Is 
cottwdon if one party requests or suggests that the 
other should commit adultery in Older to provide 
evidence for a divorce, and the other party 
accedes to the request or suggestion. But it is 
not necessarily collusion for the Petitioner, 
knowing that advUery has already been committed, 
to ask the othn party for details or for evidence on 
which the Petitioner can act. nie Court regards 
financial arrangements between ^e parties with 
suspicion, if they are entered into before Oie suit is 
commenced, and It will carefully Investigate such 
arrangements, and it has a discretion, under the 
1065 Act, to permit such financial arrangements if 
they are fully disclosed. Once the petition has 
been filed, there is no objection to discussion, 
between the parties or their advisers, of necessary 
financial arrangements as to alimony or main* 
tenance (see D80(l)) or the disposal of the 
matrimonial home. 


(b) Apart from comiivance and condonation, 
cither of which (as we have seen) is a bar to the 
granting of a decree, the Court has a discretion 
riUter to refuse or to grant a decree of divorce or 
Judicial separation, according to drcumstances. if 
It finds that the PetUiorter lias himself (or herself) : 

(i) l)een guiUy of adultery during the marriae^: 

(ii) shown unreasonable delay in presenting or 
prosecuting the petition: or (in) been guilty of 
cruelty, or desertion without reasonable cause. 
before the Kespondent's acts of adultery or cruelty 
on which the petition is based. The Court has a 

isadulLery, desertion, or um&drwss of mind%\thet 
to refuse or to grant a decree to a Petitioner who 
has (iv) been guilty of such vdiful neglect or mis- 
conduct as has conduced to (i.e., helj^ to bring 
about) the Bespondent’s adultery, desertion, or 
unsoundness of mind: and (v), by the 1065 Act. 
it has a discretion to grant a divorce where there 
has been an agreement between the parties. If full 
disclosure is made (see (2) (a) above). 

In a case where each party is asking for a divorce 
against the other, each admitting his (and her) 
own misconduct and asking the Court to exercise 
its discretion in his (and her) favour, the Court 
may exercise its discretion in favour of both and 
dissolve the marriage. The same applies to 
nuUUy 

In case (i) above, where the Petitioner has him* 
self (or herself) been guUtiy of advUery, it is the 
Petitioner's duty to lodge in the Divorce Registry 
a discretion statement — i.e., a written statement in 
a staled envelope (to be opened by the Judge 

at the hearing) admitting the facts and explaining 

the dromnstanoes of his (or her) adultery. The 
yetUion in snoh a case must contain a clatise 
mrauing the Court ** to exercise its discretion in the 
I Petitioner's favour." The Petitioner's own 
\ adultery, admitted in open Court, may be the 
^ only such evidence available. 


Daoree NM and Doerss Ahsolnte.— When the 
, cam comes on for trial the Judge will hear the 
* evidMee of the Petitioner and his or her witneeses, 
?ndls^argigiMm( on his or her behalf: if t^ ease 

M defended by the Respondent spouse, or by the 

I ^legpondent (i.e.. any mm aocoaed, in the peti- 

tion. of aduitOT with a Respondent icife). or by 
any womm named in the petition as having com- 

mitted adultery with a Respondent husband, the 
Judge will hear th^ evidence and legal aignnwnt 

on their behalt The Judge, if not satisfied on 
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points (a), (b), and ic), (DS8-6) in a cam of divorce 
or Judicial separation, must dismiss the fwMMon. 
in which event the married status of the parties 
will remain unchanged. (But see D£7(l).) If 
the Judge is satisfied on the points mentioned he 
will. In a suit for judicial separation, pronoimce a 
Mai decree: in a suit for restitution of conjugal 
riglAs he wilt order the deserting spouse to return 
to cohabitation (the effect of the decree and the 
order is described above, D28(l)). 

In a suit for nuffiiv or divorce, the Judge will 
pronounce a decree nisi — i.e., an order that the 
marriage is to be annulled or dtssdoed unless (nisi), 
before that event takes place, some cause Is shown 
to the Ctourt why final annulment or dissolution 
ought not to be permitted. Intervention for this 
purpom may be made by an official known as the 
Oueen's Proctor, or by any member of the public. 
Such interventions after decree nisi ore rare, but 
may be made on the ground, for example, that 
there was a collusive arrangement (see above) 
which was not disclosed, or some other material 
fact, which vnus concealed from the Court at the 
hearing. 

If such intervention succeeds, the decree nisi 
will be rescinded (i.e.. cancelled) and the parties 
will retain their former status. If there is no suc/t 
intervention, or if such intervention Is dismissed, 
then the marriage will be fincdly annulled or dis- 
solved on application (on a special form), at the 
Divorce Registry concerned (not in open court), 
by or on behalf of the Petittoner, not earlier than 
three months after the decree nisi (unless the Court 
fixes a shorter time by special order). If the 
Petitioner does not make such an application, 
then the Respondent may do so after the lapse of 
a further three monilts (t.c., six months after the 
date of the decree nisi), and the (Jourt has power 
to grant or refuse such application or to deal with 
the case os it thinks fit. 

The decree which finally annuls or dissolves the 
marriage Is called a decree absolvie. Unless and 
until it is granted, the marriage tie still sultsists; 
the decree nisi does not terminate the status of 
husband and wife. But the decree absolute does 
terminate that status, leaving both parties free to 
marry again. 


Incidental Matten 

(1) Cnstody and Kaintonaiioe ol ChOdren.— 
Apart from the general power of the Chancery 
Division, as guardian of equity (D6). to protect 
the person and the property of any infant (D7) 
and of the Local Authority under the Children 
and Young Persons Act. 1008. (even though 
there may be no matrimonial proceedings bet- 
ween Its parents), and apart from the additional 
powers of that Division and of Magistrates* 
Courts, under the Guardianship of Infants Act. 
1025, to appoint a guardian or guardians for any 
infant, and to make orders for either parent to 
have access to the infant (i.c.. to see it periodic- 
ally) and for the infant's maintenance, the Divorce 
Division Itself may make orders for the custody, 
maintenance, and education of the ehiktren of the 

family (see D81(2)) in any matrimonial proceed- 

ing, and give diiectionB for placing them under 
the protection of the Court, and for aoceas to them 
by either or both of the parents. The expression 
" children of the family " indudes difldioi law- 
ftihy adopted by both husband and wife, children 
of a bigamous " manlags " which has given rise to 
nullity proceedings (D26). and also children bom 
before the marriage of their parents and legiti- 
mate by that (subsequent) marriage. The Court 
may make sudi orders and give such directions at 

any time after moceedbiga have been oommenoed 

for nullity, dlvoroe, Judldal aeparation, or restitu- 

tion of conjugal ri^ts: tt may make Interim 
orders, and give Interim directions, ftom time to 
time during the proceedMtgs, It is, however, un- 
usual for the Divorce Division to make orders for 
custody of or access to sny ohfld.owr tje age of 

sixteen (slnoe such orders would be dUBcolt to 
enforce). (See also D8I(1) for recent dianges in 
the law.) 
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In all such proceedings. In whaiever cowt ther 
may be taken, the poramounl cofuide/roiion to the 
wdfarB 0 / the dMrm — not the puntokment 0 / Iho 
** gttiUy varent, nor any vrivUege of the father aa 
against the mother, or vice vena, (It to, for 
example, unusual for the Oourt to deprive the 
mother of the custody of a very young child, even 
though she has committed or to living In. adultery 
-unless, or course, she to neglecting the child or to 
a ** bod mother ** in the widest sense.) In some 
cases, for good reason, both parents may be passed 
over, and the custody of the child may he given to 
aome third party. 


(2) FInanolal Provision. — (a) Alimony Pending 
SuU,~-On any petition for nullity, divorce. Judicial 
separatlozL or restitution of conjugal rights, the 
Divorce Division may make such order for payment 
by (he hrUband to the wife of alimony pending tuU 
{i,e„ a periodical sum for or towards her support 
during ihe proeeedinoa) as the Court thinks just. 
The Court may also order a wife Petitioner, In a 
suit for divorce or Judicial separation on the ground 
of the husbantPe insanity, to pay alimony pending 
suit for or towards the support of the husband 
during the proceedings, 

(b) Permanent Alimony to the term used for 
similar payments which the Oourt may order the 
husband to make to the wife after the pronounce* 
ment of a decree of judicial eeparation on any 
ground, and such an order in favour of the wife may 
be made even.where a decree has been pronounced 
against her. An order for permanent alimony may 
also be made in favour of the husband in a case 
where the wife pe^ioned for Judtctol sepaFation on 
the ground of his insanity. Permanent oHmony 
may also be ordered in favour of the wife where ao 
order for restitution of conjugal rights has been 
made In her favour. 

(It will be observed that, in all the above enses, 
the period during which the payment of alimony 
may be ordered to while the statue of marriage re- 
mains in being.) 

(e) Permanent Maintenance to the provifdon 
which the Oourt may order the husband to make in 
favour of the wife after a decree absolute of divorce 
or nttUitih^.e., for the period after the married 
status has been terminated, (The Oourt may. in 
exceptional cases, make an order for permanent 
maintenance In favour of a ** guilty '* wife.) lo 
one ease permanent maintenance may be ordered 
against a wife and in favour of a husband--^bsxo 
the wife petitioned for divorce on the ground of his 
insanity. The order may be for payment of a 
monthly or weeMy sum during the joint lives of the 
partiee (i.e„ bo long as they shall both live), or for 
a capital sum to he invested so as ** to secure to the 
wlfB such lump or annual sum of money, for any 
term not exceeding her life," as the Oourt thinks 
reasonable, in both cases having regard to ** her 
fortune (if any), to the ability of the husband, and 
to the conduct of the parlies,** The amount of the 
Older to therefore left to the discretion of the 
Oourti and it may be varied by the Court from 
time to time as the oircumstanocs of the parties 
change. (The words "conduct of the parties" 
diow that, in fixing the payments, the Court does 
not xteoessarily regard the question of " guilt " or 
** innocence " as clear*oat on the one side or the 
other; it may take into consideration the whole 
Jvistory of the marriage. The Court also takes 
into account the property and income of both 
parties.) ISee also D82(l)). The Court may also 
order the husband to pay a reascmable lump sum 
to the wife. 

(d) Perfodieol Paymento may be ordered to be 
made, by the husband to the wife, on or after the 
amklDg of u decree for restHution of conjugal rights, 
for the Joint lives of the parties. The Court may 
order the husband to ** secure " such payments as 
in the ease of permanent maintenance. Where 
the husband sueeessfuUy applied for the decree, the 
Oourt may order the wife, if ehe to " in receipt of 
any prefits e/ trade or earnings,** to pay to the 
or for the benefit of the cMdren. sOob 
part of tikose profits or earnings as it thinks 
leasomMe. See also T>d2(D and m. 


Where a husband has been guilty of wUfuI neg- 
led to provide reasonable maiiUenanee for his wife 
or infant children, then, in any case where the 
wife might have petitioned for Judicial eeparation. 
the Court may (on the wife’s application) order 
the husband to make to her such periodical path 
mente as may be Just, and it may order the hus- 
band to " secure " such payments (os described 
above). (Thus, where there has been wilful 
neglect to maintain, on the part of the husband, 
the wife may apply fur financial relief In the 
Divorce Division (or in a designated County 
Court) instead of in the Magistrates' Court; 
there to no Omit in the Divorce Division or such 
County Court to £7 10«. a week, as there to in the 
Magistrates* Court (D24(2)). And the wife may 
make such an application even if she does not 
wish to petltiun for a decree of nullity, divorce. 
Judicial sepaxatlon, or restitution of conjugal 
rights.) 

(e) In any case where the <^urt has power to 
make a permanent order, it may now order the 
payment of a lump sum (1065 Act). 

(f ) SetUemente, — In any case ip which the Court 
pronouDOQB a decree for divorce or Judicial separa- 
tion by reason of the wif^s aauUery, cruelty, or 
desertion, the Oourt lias power to order the wife’s 
property, or any part of It. to bo'setUed (DSO) for 
the benefit of the innocent party, or uf the 
children of the marriage, or both. 


The Court also has power, after a decree for 
nullity or divorce, to vary the terms of any settle- 
ment which may have been made on the parties 
before or after their marriage; the variation may 
be made to benefit the children, or the parties or 
either of them, as the Court thinks fit. 


(g) Ikmagee against Oo-respondent — ^A husband 
who Is petitioning for a decree of divorce or 
judicial separation, on the ground of his wife’s 
adultery, may ask for an award of damages against 
the Oo-respondenl {i.e„ the man with whom she 
has committed adultery). Such a daim. which to 
comparatively rare nowadays, to usually tried 
before a Judge and Jury; the damages should be 
assessed so as to compensate the husband, so far as 
possible, for the loss of his wife where she has beeu 
seduced from bto side by the adulterer. 


(h) Costs, — The costs of the proceedings are 
always tn the discretion of the Oourt, each case de- 
pending on its own facts. Generally speaking, 
however, the costs “follow the event" — i.f., 
when a decree or order to made against a hosband. 
he will usually be ordered to pay the costs in- 
curred; costs, however, are rarely awarded 
against a " guilty " wife, but are not infrequently 
ordered to lie paid by the Co-respondent (if any). 
An order for costs may lie made, but rarely Is. 
against the “ woman named " in a petition as 
liaving committed adultery with the husband. 


Nofe on DomieU. — ^It has been explained above 
{see D7) why the English Court will not, generally 
speaking, grant a divorce to a man who is domiciled 
abroad. Since the domicil of a wife to the same aa 
that of her husband (even if she has not lived with 
him for many years), the refusal of the English 
court to accept Jiuisdictlon has caused hardship 
in many cases. To mitigate this hardship the 
Matrimonial Oanses Act. 1005. oonfors upon the 
Divorce Division an additional statutory jurisdic- 
tion in the foUoxving cases, in favour of a wife, even 
if her husband to not domiciled in Pngland: 

(a) In any matrimonial proceedings, other than 
for a “ decree of presumption of death and dissolu- 
tion of marriage " (see below), if: (1) the wile has 
been deserted by her husband, or the husband has 
been deported from the United Kingdom as an 
alien; and (ii) immediately before the desertion or 
deportation the husband was domteiled in England. 

(b) In proceedings for divorce or nuXtdty, if; (i) 
the wife to rssidenl {i.e., actually living for the 
time being} in England: and (ii> has been ordinarily 
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ntident there for a period of (hree yean iinmedl* 
atelF preoeding the oammencement of the pro- 
ceedings; and (lii) the husband is not domidled 
in onv other port of the United Kingdom, or in the 
Channel Islands or the Ide of Man. (Thetwolast- 
named territorfes have their own separate systems 
of law.) 

(c) In proceedings for a decree of ** presnmption 
of death anf! dissolatton of maniage**: the 
husband is presumed by law (for the purvoee of 
ascertaining the wife*s domicil) to have died 
** immediately after the last occasion when she 
knew, or had reason to believe him. to be living.'* 
(Thus the wife can acquire an English domicil of 
her own as from that date.) 

And, under the Biatrimonial Causes (War 
Marriages) Act. 1944; 

(d) In the special case of marriaaee cetebrated 
during the Second World War, where: (1) the 
husband was^t the time of the marriage, domiciled 
outside the United Kingdom', (ii) the loi/e was. 
immediately before the maniage. domiciled tn 
England: and (ill) the parties never resided 
together in the country which was the husband's 
domicil at the time of the marriage, the Divorce 
Division may deal with proceedings for divorce or 
nullity as if both parties were at all material times 
domiciled m England, (This provision was to 
cover the special coses of soldiers from the 
Dominions or Colonies, the United States or other 
foreign countries who. while stationed here during 
the War, married English girls and had to go back 
to their own countries, lea/oing their wives behind — 
in some instances without communicating with 
them again.) 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE LAW 

Important changes in the law have been effected 
by Acts of Parliament in 1058, 1905. and 1067 : 

A.l. In any agreement for maintenance made 
between spouses, without recourse to a Court, any 
restriction against applying to a Court for changes 
in financial arrangements is void, but the other 
provisions are valid and enforceable. " Financial 
arrangements " mean provisions governing rights 
and liabilities towards each of the spouses while 
living apart, including cases where the marriage 
may be dissolved or annulled, and rights and duties 
regarding the maintenance of a child of the family. 

2. Where there has been a change of circum- 
stances since the agreement was made, causing 
provisions to have been included or omitted, or 
where the agreement does not make proper pro- 
vision for the children, the High Court or a 
Magistrates' Court may vary or revoke those 
clauses and Insert others which appear to the 
Court to be Just. (A Magistrates' Court, however, 
can only bring the maintenance up to £7. 10s. a 
week for a spouse and £2. 10s. for a child, and only 
If one party resides in the court's area). 


left afte^ providing for fimenil and legal expenses 
and debts, and no liability falls upon the legal 
personal representatives. 


B.I. The powers of the Divorce Division to 
provide for the custody, maintenance, and education 
of the chUdren of the family (D20(2)) are enlarged 
to apply also to a chUd of one of the parties (includ- 
ing an iUegUinuUe or adopted child) "who has 
been accepted as one of the family by the other 
party." as they apply to a child (whether legiti- 
mate or Illegitimate) of boSt, parlies. All such 
children are referred to as “children of the 
family or " relevant children ". 

2. Where a husband has been guiUy of wilful 
neglect to provide reasonable maintenance for his wife 
or infant children (D30(2). enabling the Divorce 
Division to order the husband to moke periodical 
payments to the wife, the words " inihnt Children " 
are to include any illegitimate or adopted child of 
both parties, and the Court may make orders for 
euetodv of and accese to (D28(2)) any such children. 
If the Court considers It In the (hilfe best interests, 
it may order the periodical pasmaents for the 
child's benefit to be made to the child Itself, or to 
some other person on the child's behalf, instead of 
to the wife (D30(2)). 

3. The same Act contains further enlightened 
and much-needed reforms for the protection of the 
relevant children in matrimonial proceedings 
(whether defended or undefended). The (Dourt. 
generally speaking, is not to pronounce a decree of 
judicial separation (D28(2)), or make absolute 
any decree for divorce or mdlitv (D29(2)). unless 
and until the Court is satisfied either-— 

(a) that arrangements have been made for 
the eare and upMnging of every such child 
under 16. and that such arrangements are 
satisfactory or the best that can be devised 
in the circumstances, or 

ib) that it is Impractloable for the party 
or parties appearing before the Court to make 
any such arrangements 

But the Court nwy proceed without observing 
these requiiemonts if: (i) there are epeeied reaeone 
against delay, and (ii) either or both of the parties 
have given to the Court a satisfactory undertaking 
to bring the question of such arrangements for 
the children b^ore the Court within a specified 
time. The Report of the Committee set up by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (1)27(1)) would 
refuse a decree nisi (D28(2)) imtil satisfactory 
arrangmnentB for the children are made. 

4. On any application to the Court for apfciol 
leave to present a divorce petition wiMn three 
years from the date of marriage (D^(l)), the Judge 
must consider, not only the poesibility of a reeon- 
ciliation between the parties and the interests of 
the children of the marriage (which was his duty 
nnder the Act of 1050). but also the interests of 
any child referred to In para. B.1 above. 


3. Neither 1 nor 2 (above) precludes the right 
of either spouse to apply for an order containing 
** flnanftifti arrangements " under some other Act. 

4. Where a maintenance agreement provides 
for continuing payments aft'^r the death of a party 
who dies after 16 August 1057. the surviving party 
may, within six months from probate or letters 
of a^inistration (D18(2)) or. with the Court's 
leave, at any time before the estate is fully 
administered, apply to the High Court for an 
order under 2 above. The legal personal repre- 
sentatives (D18(2)) are not liable for distributing 
the estate after the expiration of the six numths 
without taMng these provisions into account; but 
the surviving spouse is not precluded firom claim- 
ing from the benefldary. 

5. These provisfons do not apply to any sum 
payable under a maintenance agreement made 
before 17 August 1067; and 1 (above) does not 
apply iiniftwa at least four-fifths of the estate is 


6. Even if proceedings for divorce. noUity. or 
Judicial separation are dUmiesed, the Court may 
still make provision for the custody, maintenanoe 
and education of any child referred to in pm. 
BA above, and may vary such orders from time 
to time. 

3. Finally, the Court is given power, ta excep- 
tional dreomstanoes. to eommtt the care of any 
such child either: (i) to a eownty couned or county 
borouah couned, or (Ii) to an indepmi^ venm 
under the supervieion (if the Court think fit) of a 
iwlfore officer or of a county oouncll or c^ty 
borough ooundl. Further powers are (ximertea 
on Local Authorities by the Children and Young 
Fersw Act, 1068. 

er care and 
of unsound 
voreUberatty 
enliM been 


CA. The words " continuously unc 
treatment *' (in relation to a spouse 
mind) (D87(l)) are to be interpret s 
and more frreodhf (In various ways) tl 
the praotioe of ^ Court in the pasL 
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^ffrtaln^ Court dectalona. on deam of fhe $eeond »pou^, or (b) 6w termination 




fc-?*****?^ of the matiimonial home. etOjed to these rights : 


trs). 
1 be 
i/of 
lome 


BOTreTtoeiifaroe.re«ActOTt«fiimt^^ ~ ™ imw.™, toh, bp™m«. 

hamng regard to the conduct of bdih suousea IhMr » 

needs andfinandcd resources, those of the diiidren (^tracts to sdl or let 

and ^ the dtcunsstances. The Court's powm ^®®®I®“®*'*‘*?^****’*** 

include the right to except part of thehomet^a ^ caviled ^f^evso^tpomAon con 

Bpogee-s ooeuSLtlon. HfJS‘^5?^- JPS 

tion to males periodical Daymenta in maticct of ^'Ooel the char^ if either aiwuae la dead, or on a 
such occupation, and to imiMse on sicker obligations or nu^ltydecree (D86(2); 1 > 20 { 2 )). or 

for repairing, maintaining or disdiaraina un^T a Cotvt Order. A apouae entitled to 

on the home. Any payment made by tee occupy- release his or her rights in 

ing s^uw towards satisfaction of the other 


spome*8 liabilities for rent, ratM. mortgage pay- 
nums, etc., sh^ count as if it were made by the 


4. If tee Cent Control Acts (D34(l)) apply, and 


other spouse. ' Occupation of the home by one ^ a decree absolute (1)29(2)) of divorce or 

spouse shall be treated as possession by the other nullity, the Court may direct that the ownership 
spowe n he or she is protected by the Bent Control ^ 1®*«® d® transferred to the former spouse If he or 
pr^sions (D34(l)): but this sh^l not affect any was not already owner or lessee, and tee 
right of the occupying spouse ac^nst the other originally protected spouse shall no longer be 
under any Act or Order. These rights are to Protected. Or the Court may direct that boOi 
last only so long as the marriage subsists, unless tponses, together or separately, shall be liable for 
p^sion is made ((2) bdow) for such rights to be a any obligations in respect of the home: but the 
charge on the other spouse's ownership or lease. landlord must have an opportimity of being heard 
^ „ by ^ Court, (This paragraph does not affect tee 

2. If one spouse is enHOed in law to occupy the paragraph (1) above.) 


house M owner or lessee, the other spouse*s rig^ of 
o^opotion shall be a charge on the flbrvt spouse's 


Broadly, these provisions prevent a 
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“j *^*® acqulaitlon of the husband or wife who is owner or lessee of the 

ngnt. the xnairia^. and the coming Into force of matrimonial home from turning out the other 
the Act. The right shall be terminated (a) by spouse after tee marriage has broken up). 


STATUTORY REFORMS IN LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 


(1) Business Tenancies 

« ^ ^adlord and Tenant Act, 1954, 
Part II (and cases decided under it) secufity of 
^ure is granted (under certain conditions) to a 
lessee or under-leasee who occupies premises for Vie 
purjwse of a trade, business, p^ession or employ- 
nieni carried on by him on tee premlsra. (We 
®5*^1 i^er to such premises as " the holding ".) 
Ihe holding may not be used as business premdses. 
and there is no security, if the lease or tenancy 
afinrement prohibits their use as such, unless per- 
mission has been given by the lessee's (or undei^ 
les^ s) landlord to that effect. Tenancies ex- 
cluded from protection include ainlcultural hold- 
ing, mining leases, on-licensed premises (except 
certain hotels and restaurants) and tenancies not 
exceeding three months, unless tee tenant and the 
pmon who carried on the same business there 
l^ore him have occupied the premises for more 
than six months altogether. 

A holding is protected by tee Act by the pro- 
vision that the tenancy does not automatieaUy come 
to an end on tee date epecifled to the origta^ lease, 
but only (i) if the landlord gives to the tenant net less 
iwn SIX nor more than twelve months notice in 
^ting to terminate tee tenancy: (il) if the tenani 
owes to Vic lantUc^, within a similar period, a 
reguest M a new tenancy; (iii) where the tenancy 
*8 for a fixed period. If the tenant gives at leost three 
months notice (expiring at the end of the period or 
on imy quarter day afterwards) that he does not 
want the tenancy continued', (Iv) if it is a periodic 
tena^ (from monte to monte or year to year), 
the tenant gives the landlord notice to quit, of the 
length: (v) if the tenancy is surrendered 

, by the landlord only on a Court appUcatiem). In 
: cases (i) and (ii), tee parties may agree to fresh 
for a new tenancy. It is in audi caaea 
( that the Ume-tebte laid down in the Act shall be 
j adliered to, and the advice of a solicitor dionld be 
[ Moghtj^ teost tuwive months hefore the end of the 
* fff**®* if nny request or application ia out of time. 
^ Court cannot hdp the party In qneation. The 
twelve months or six months notice of termination 
(see above) must not expire earlier than the date of 
expiry of tee original la»e. 

Where (i) tee landlord serves the notice of 
tom^tion: (a) it must require tee tenant, 

, within two mokhs of the notice being given, to 


notify the landlord whether or not he is willing to 
give up possession on the specified date: (b) ft must 
state imettier or not ihe landlord will oppose an 
application to the Court for a new tenancy, and Iff 
so on what grounds. Four of the grounds are that 
tee tenant has neglected repairs or payment of 
rent for which he is liable or committed some other 
breach of his lease, or that the landlortl has offered 
reasonable alternative accommodation. Three 
frirther groimds are; (s) that the existing tenancy 
™|^^se of wot of premises held under the 

a lower total rent than if tee whole weie^ to- 
gether: (/) that on the termination of the current 
tenancy the landlord intends to demolish or recon- 
struct tee holding or a substantial part, and could 
not reasonably do so vdteout obtahitog possession 
of the whole; (g) finally, that (m the tcraitoation 
of the current tenancy, ihe landlord intends to 
occupy the holding for tee purposes of a business to 
becanledonbybim.oraBbl8TeBideDoe. (Buttee 
laniard may not oppose tee grant of a new lease 
on (his final ground if bis interest was puiohased or 
created within five years Immedlatehr preceding 
tee termination of the lease.) 

If tee tenant prefers to request a new tenancy, he 
must propose to tee landlord that It teall com- 
mence not more than twelve nor ika than six 
months from the date of request: but tee oom- 
menoement must not be earlier than the date Of 
expiry of his existing lease. The tenant must also 
propose tee period of the new lease, the rent he is 
willing to pay and tlM other partioulare of the 
pTopoaed new tenancy. The tenant cannot make 
such request (a) if tee landlord baa already served 
a termination notice, or ib) if the tenant has served 
notice to quit: nor can either (a) or ib) fadfp place 
after the tenant's request for a new tenancy. 

Within two months after the tenants requed, the 
landlord must seiwe on tee tenant notice stating 
on white of tee above grounds (if any) he will 
oppose tee (Court's grant of a new tenancy. The 
iNurtiea cannot make any agreement to the effect 
that the Act ahall not apply. 

The next step is for tee tenant, not less Vian two 
months nor more than four months after the land- 
lordfs termination notice or the tenant's request for a 
new tenancy, to apply to the Counby Court, white 
must grant him a new tenancy on sute tenna as tee 
partieB may agree on or tee Court thlnkB fit, unleas 
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the landlord eBtablishes anr of the above grounds 
of objection. It tbB landktrd^B ob^ediUms are false, 
the Cknirt will grant the tenant damages. 

If the landlord eetablishee any of gromde (e), 
(f ) or (g), BO that the Court cannot grant a new 
tenancy, the Court ordeiB the landlord to pay io 
the tenamt eompeneation for didwbance. If the 
tenant has carried on business on the holding for 
the whole of fourteen years preceding the termina- 
tion. the compensation is twice me net rateable 
value: If for a lesser periods a sum eouol to the 
rateable vcdue. 

If the above procedure is carried out. the old 
lease eontimtes in effect until the final disposal of 
the case, even if the lease has expired meanwhile. 
** Final disposal “ includes any neoessary time for 
appeal. 


(Si) Residential Tenancies 

Under the Sent Ad, 1065, security of tenure is 
provided for tenants ofdwdUngs with rateable nalue 
(o) up to £400 a year in the Metropolitan FbHee 
JHstrid and £200 elsewhere (including (6) those 
still controlled by the old Rent Reetrietion Acts 
1020 to 1080, which now apply only to very 
small and low-rated dwelling.) The Act im- 
poses a standstiU on present rents (except varla- 
tions of rents including rates, cost of services and 
owner's improvements). Sent officers or assess- 
ment committees will be set up to redse rente in 
category (a). The protected tenancies under 
(o) are called ** regulated tenancies**. Certain 
statutory tenancies of formerly reauisUioned 
dwellinffs (which would have expired on March 31, 
1966) are continued after that date os regulated 
tenancies. Occupiers who are not tenants {i.e. 
those in occupation necessarUy because of their 
employment, sudi as caretakers) are included under 
the term ** tenants**. A tenancy of which a 
non-profit-making Housing Association is land- 
lord is exempt from regulation). 

The task of the rent officers and rent assessment 
committees la to fix fair rents on application of 
landlord or tenant, or both, in counties, county 
boroughs. Ijondon boroughs and the City of 
London. They are to take into account atl the 
circumstances, age. character, locality and state 
of repair of the dwelling: but disrepair due to the 
tenanVs neped and improvements by the tenant are 
to be disregarded, as is also any great demand 
{exceedino supply) of dwellings in the distrid. The 
fixed rents are to be registered, and must include 
payments for furniture and services (if any). If the 
landlord pays rates, that fact is to be noted, and the 
registered rent plus the rates may be recovered from 
the tenanL If the cost of services, or of repairs to 


be done by the landlord, is a variable sum, the 
registered terms must say so. The landlord can- 
not lawfully recover more than the registered rent, 
taking the above variations into account. 

It is unlawful for any person (with intent to 
cause the residential occupiw to give up oocupodion 
or to lefraJn from pursuing his rights or remedies) 
to do anything calculated to interfere wUh his peace 
or comfort or persistently to withdraw or withhold 
services reasonably reauired for occupation. 
** Residential occupier'* means a person occupying 
the premises as a residence, either by contract or 
by any Act of Parliament. The penalty is a fine 
up to £100 or impiisonment up to six months or 
both, before the magistrates, for a first offence, 
and a fine up to £500 or tbe imprisonmoit. or both, 
for a subsequent conviction. The occult, even 
If the premises are not ** protected " ({.e.. not 
subject to tbe Rent Restrletions Acts or certain 
other statutes) cannot lawfwly be evicted even when 
the tenancy has terminated and the occupier 
continues to reside there, without leave of the Court, 
In default, the owner is Uablei on conviction before 
the magistrates, to a fine up w £100 or six montht^ 
imprisonment or bofb^-unless ^e can prove that he 
reasonably believed that the Occupier had ceased 
to reside in the premises. Occupiers protected are 
the tenant ot former tenant, a liiribl subtenant, and 
tbe widow or widower, or any member of the 
family of either, residing with the occupier at his 
death. 

The demand for or taking of a premium as a 
condition of the grant, renewal, continuance or 
transfer of a protected tenancy (in addition to 
the rent) is forbidden (except in case of expenses, 
paid by the outgoing tenant, for a period after the 
transfer, or Improvements he has i^d for. or as a 
refund to tlie outgoing tenant of any reasonable 
premium whidi he himself paid on taking posess- 
sion, or (if part of the premises are business 
premises) for goodwill transferred to the Incoming 
tenant.) There are also redridUms on the demand 
for, or taking of, a premium in relation to a ** re- 
gtdatedtenarwv**: broadly speaking, a premium Is 
lawful only if the tenancy or its continuance Is for 
more than seven years — and then only if tbe 
registered rent is higher than the rent payable 
under the tenancy. 

There are wide provisions regarding the pro- 
tection of occupiers of furnished dweilings and 
regarding mortgages. As the Act of 1965 has only 
recently come into force, there is little case law on 
the subject, and legal advice should be sought. 

(Note: Parliament has recently seen the 
introduction of legislation to reform the leasehold 
system for residential property (D21)). 


ADOPTION OF 

Adoption Is the act of a person who takes upon 
himsdf the position of parent to a child who is not 
in law his own legitimate child. It has been for 
centuries very common In India and most (Ton- 
tlnantal countries, and for over a hundred years 
in most parts of the United States. It was rocog- 
nised by the laws of Greece and Rome from early 
times. JuUuB Caesar adopted his grand-nephew 
Ootavian (afterwards the Emperor Augustus) in 
46 B.a But there was no provision for adoption 
under the Common Law of England (D4); tbe 
transfer of parental rlkhts and duties in respect 
of a child to another person was unknown to our 
law until 1926. when the first of a series of Adop- 
tion Acts was posKd. There have been a number 
of amendmente since then. The present law is 
mainly contained in the Adoption Act. 1958. 

** Infonnal adaption.*' outside the Act, Is Invalid. 
(But the Law Oraantoion (INKS)) is studying the 
possibility ofiecognisliig foreign adoptionB.) 

The prooedure for adoption Is as follows: 

(1) Approacfii by would-be adopters to a 
reghitared Adoption Society or Local Author- 
ity for help in adopting a child, and explana- 
tions of qualifications. 

(21 ZuvestlaaAlons of suitability of persons 
•ad ]iOBi0k InelQdlDg medical matters, and 
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notification to paient(B) of eventual need for 
formal consent and effects of Order when 
made. 

(3) Infonnal consent ofparents or guardian 
to handing over of child to would-be adopters 

on trial." 

(4) Actual handing over of child to would- 
be adopters ** on triat** 

(6) Formid application by would-be adop- 
ters to a Court. 

(6) Formal consent of parents to adoption. 

(7) Hearing by the Court. If an Order is 
refused, and there is no appeal, the child must 
be returned to its parent(s), or to tbe Local 
Authority if the parents are unsuitable. 
There may be an appeal, while the child is 
still in tbe hands of the Applicants, to the 
Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, n 
tbe original application, or appeal, succeeda 
an Order is made. Then, and only then ts 
the eMld adopted. 

We shall now explain the sequence In more 
detail. 


AppUeatioos for Adoption^— The wonld-tM 
adopters (the ** Applicants ") nomially approacb 
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a lettered Adoption Society, a County CouncO ' 
or Coimty Borot^ Council to malre and parUoi* 
pate, m, adoption anangementB. which must 
eyentuidly he conflzmed by an Order of the High 
Court, a County Court, or a Magistrates* Court 
hear^ juvenile cases. The Adoption Society or 
Local Authority carefully investigates the suit- 
ability of the Applicants, interviews them and 
sees their home, and asoertalns the religion in 
which the parents wiflh the child to be brought up. 
The Applicants must produce a certificate from a 
registered medical practitioner to the efiiect that 
they are in good hesJth, as must the parents of the 
child to oer^ that its health is good. The Society 
or Local Authority must hand the parents a 
memorandum, in ordinary language, eaplaJning 
the effects of an Adoption Order if xnade by the 
Court, and calling attention to the parents' formal 
consent being eventually required. Such consent 
may be withdrawn at any time before the Order 
is actually ma^e, but may be dispoised with by 
the Court on special grounds (see below, para 8). 

If idl these preliminary matters are satisfactory 
the Society or Council may hand the child over 
provisionally to the Applicants for a "trial 
period " of not less than three consecutive months 
preceding the Order, if made: but no period is 
counted before the child is six weeks old. No 
maximum period is laid down by law within which 
the Applicants must apply to the Court. This is 
regarded by reformers as a serious defect in pro- 
cedure. In a recent case (December 1866) nearly 
two years had elapsed between the handing over 
of the child " on trial ** to the would-be adopters 
in their home, and the Court Hearing. The 
parents of the child were F. a married man. and 
his mistress M. a single woman, both Koman 
Catholics. Without the knowledge of F. M 
arranged to hand over the child to the would-be 
adopters (X and Y. also Boman Catholics but 
** strangers " of good repute), whose home was 
eminently suitable and who would have made 
excellent adopters. (A "stranger" is anyone 
who is not a "parent" or "relative**.) The 
child remained in their care and possession fh>m 
the age of six weeks to two years. Meanwhile 
F had left M and had become reconciled with his 
wife. He complained, shortly before the Court 
beard the case, that his formal consent had not 
been obtained, and claimed the right for himself 
to have access to and custody of the child under 
the Legitimacy Act 1869; bis wife supported bis 
application. The result of the delay was that the 
High Court Judge, having seen and heard all 
parties, decided reluctantly that there was little 
to choose between F and his wife, on the one hand, 
and the Applicants X and Y; but felt that the 
"blood-tie" between father and child justified 
refusing an Order to the " strangers." and ordered 
the child to be handed over to F and bis wife (who 
in due course applied for an Adoption Order). 
X and Y appealed to the Court of Appeal, but 
two out of three Judges upheld the original 
Judge's decision, and a Airther appeal to the 
House of Lords failed. Thus the chUd, two years 
old. was taken away from the only " parents " it 
had ever known and handed over to F and his 
wife whom the child did not know at all. This 
is an unusual case, but a very sad one, and re- 
formers consider that there Should be a maximum 
period of (say) six months, within which the 
Applicants must apply to the Court for an Order, 
snd the parents should be compelled to decide 
within that period whether or not they are pre- 
pared to give formal written consent to the pro- 
J posed adoption. (The Chancery Division of the 
iHigh Court has recently issued directions to 
i speed up administrative work on adoptions.) 

Such formal consent may be dispensed with by 
the Court if a parent, or his or her wife or husband, 
a cannot be found, is incapable of consenting, or 
fis living apart in what seems likely to be a per- 
g manent separation. A parent's consent may also 
^ he dispmiasd with if be or she has abandoned, 
^neglected, or ill-treated the child, or is "un- 
reasonably" refbsing consent. If the parent 
does not attend the Court hearing, that consent 
Jfust be given in writing, witnessed by a J.P.. 
<^OQnty Court officer, or Magistrate's Qerk; or 
eu^e England by a British Consul or Vioe- 
or foreign Notary. 


As soon as an application to the Court is filed by 
the Applicants, the Official Solicitor (or, in Magis- 
trates* Court esses, the Clerk to the Local 
Authority) is appointed the child's guardian ad 
hUm (ie.. guardian for the purpose of the proceed- 
ings, who looks after the interests of the child 
without regard to those of anybody else). If no 
appointment for the Court hearing Is made within 
16 days from the application to the Court, the 
guardian ad litem must apply for the Court's 
directions. (This Is a new rule, to avoid some 
such delay as arose in the case described). The 
Court then bean the case in camera (i.e., in private, 
the public not being admitted) and has a complete 
dlBcretion either to make or to refuse an Adoption 
Order. If refrised, and there is no appeal, the 
child must be returned to its parent(s) or, if they 
are unsuitable, placed in the care of the Local 
Authority. If an Order is made or the Appli- 
cant(s) BucoessfriUy appeal, the child remains with 
the Applicant(8); only on the making of an 
Adoption Order by the Court is the child legally 
adopted. 


Adoption Orders. — The High Court, a County 
Court, or a Magistrates' Juvenile Court may make 
an Adoption Order authorising an Applicant, in 
the prenoribed manner, to adopt a child. An 
Order may he made on the application of two 
spouses jointly, or by one spouse with the consent 
of the other spouse; but in no other case may an 
Order be made in favour of more than one person. 
(Dispensiiig with consent — tee Applications for 
Adoption, para 8). An Order may be made 
authorising the adoption of an ilMiimate or 
legitimated child, or the re-adoption of an already 
adopted child in case of the death of the 
Adopter(B)), by his or her mother or natural 
father, either alone or jointly with his or her 
spouse: this facilitates the adoption of illegitimate 
or legitimated children and puts them (for record 
purposes) on a par with legitimate children who 
have been adopted. (A legitimated child is one 
bom out of wedlock, but whose parents have 
subsequently married). 

An Adoption Order may not generally be made 
in England unless the Applicant and the child ore 
living in England. Nor may an Order be made 
unless the Applicant (or one of two Applicants) 
is: (a) the mother or father of the illegitimate or 
legitimated child (with the other parent's consent) ; 
or (6) a " relative." i.e., a grandparent, brother, 
sister, uncle, or aunt of the child, or a person who 
would be such relative if the child were the 
legitimate child of its mother or father, or of 
former adopters, and such relative is aged 21 or 
over; or (e) in any other cose, is 26 years old or 
more. On the application of a sole male Applicant 
to adopt a female child, no Order may be made 
imlees the Court is satisfied that there are " special 
circumstances " Justifying an Adoption Order “ as 
an exceptional measure." 

No Adoption Order may be made unless the 
child has been continuously in the care and posses- 
sion of the Applicant for at least three consecutive 
months immediately preceding the Order (not 
counting any time before the infant is six wedis 
old): this is subject to the safeguards detailed 
below as to supervision of a " protected child." 
(But in tbe case of Applicants domicUed (D7) 
outside Great Britain, who desire to adopt an 
infant under tbe law of the country of domicil, 
and to obtain a provlslonid Adoption Order in 
England, the child mar be taken or sent abroad 
for the purpose first mentioned and the period of 
three consecutive months is extended to six). 
Except where one of the Applicants is a parent of 
the child, no Order Is to be made in respect of that 
child who, at tbe hearing, is below the upper limit 
of the compulsory school age. unless the Applicant 
has given notice. In writing, to tbe Local Authority 
of his intention, at least three months (in cases of 
provisional adoption, six months) before the 
Court Hearing. 

Formal Consents Beqnired.— No Order may be 
ordinarily made without the consent of every 
person who is a parent or guardian of the child 
(which mar be given either unoonditlonallr cxr 
subject to conditions as to the religion In which 
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the parent or Kuardian reauirea the child to be 
brousht up). Even so. the consent of the parent 
or guardian may be dispensed with (see Applica- 
tions, para 8). Where a parent or guardian has 
given Informal consent without knowing the 
identity of the Appllcant(s). and subsequently 
withdraws his or her consent solely on this ground, 
he or she Is deemed to be witholding consent 
•• unreasonably.'* 


BSatters on which the Court must be satisfied. — 
Before making the Order the Court must be satis- 
fied: 

(o) that every person whose consent Is 
necessary, and has not been dispensed with, 
has consented to and understands the nature 
and effect of the proposed Adoption Order; 
in particular that every parent understands 
that the effect will be to deprive him or her 
permanently of his or her parentsd rights; 

(b) tliat the proposed Order will be for the 
child's welfare; 

(c) that the Applicant has not received or 
agreed to receive, and that no person lias 
made or given, or agreed to make or give, 
any payment or other reward, in considera- 
tion of the adoption, except such as the Court 
may sanction (if any). 

As to (a), the Court must have regard to the 
Applicant's health, to be evidenced by the certifi- 
cate of a tolly registered medical practitioner; 
the Court shall also give due consideration to the 
wishes of the child, having regard to his or her age 
and understanding. The Court may impose such 
terms and conditions as it thinks fit. including a 
requirement that the adopter shall make such 
financial provision for the child as Is Just and 
expedient. It may postpone a decision on the 
application and make an interim order giving the 
Applicant custody of the child for a probationary 
period not exceeding two s^rs. upon such terms 
as it may think fit. for the maintenance, education, 
and supervision of the child’s welfare. The same 
rules apply to an interim order for custody, as to 
consent and dispensing with consent, as for a final 
Adoption Order: but the Court may not make an 
interim order without the three months' care and 
possession and notice to the Local Authority as 
are provided above. An interim custody order 
for less than two years may be extended to the 
toll two years, but no longer. An interim order 
for custody is not an Adoption Order. 


Procedure and Appeals. — ^To safeguard the 
child's Interests during the hearing the Court has 
to appoint a guardian ad litem (see Applications 
for Adoption, para S). 


Effects ol Adoption Orders.— Upon an Order 
being made, all rights, duties, obligations, and 
liabilities of the parents or guardians in relation to 
custody, maintenance, and education of the child, 
including rights to appoint a guardian by will, to 
consent or retose consent to its marriage, shall be 
extinguished: and all such rights, etc., shall be 
exercisable by, and enforceable against, the 
Adopter(8) as if the child were his. her. or their 
legitimate child, and the child shall stand to the 
Adopter(8) in the same position. If two spouses 
are the Adopters, they shall stand to each other 
and to the child (for the purpose of court orders 
for custody, maintenance of and right of access 
(D80)) as if they were the lawtol father and mother, 
and the child shall stand to them in the same 
relation. 

For the purpose of the marriage laws, an Adop- 
ter and Adoptee shall be regarded as if they were 
within the prohibited degrees of blood relation- 
iddp — even if a later Adoption Order Is made in 
fhvour of another person an Adopter may not 
in any dicumstaDGes marry the Adoptee). 


SueoanUm to Property.— -If. after an Adoption 
Older, the Adopter or Adoptee dies without a will 
in of any property, the property shall 


devolve as if the Adoptee were the lawtol child of 
the Adopter (Dlfi-fiO) and not the child of any 
other person. In any disposition of property 
made by will, oodlctl or settlement (D16, £0) after 
an Adoption Order, a reference to the ** child or 
children " of the Adopter shall Include a reference 
to the Ad^tee (unless the contrary intention 
appears). The will or codicil is treated as having 
been made at the Adopter's death. But any refer- 
ence to the ** cdiild or children '* of the natural 
parents (or either of them) shall not Include a 
reibrence to the Adoptee. And any reference to 
a ''relative" of the Adoptee shall (unless the 
contrary intention appears) be regarded as a refer- 
ence to the person who would be such a relative 
if the Adopter were his lawful parent. (But these 
provisions do not apply to any dignity or title of 
honour — e.g.. a hereditary peerage). 

For the purposes of this Administration of 
Estates Act. 1926 (D18>19). an i^deptee shall be 
regarded as a brother or niBter of any child or 
adopted child of the Adopter. Executors and 
administrators (D18-19) are not liable if they dis- 
tribute the estate of the Adapter without ascer- 
taining that no Adoption Orqer has been made; 
but the Adoptee may sue the beneficiary for the 
Adoptee's share of the property; but if there has 
been more than one Adoption\ Order, the earlier 
adoption shall be disregarded. \ 


dtizenship. — ^If the Adoptee was not a citisen of 
the United Kingdom and Colonies (D7) but the 
Adopter or male Adopter is, the Adoptee shali be 
such a citizen as from the date of the Adoption 
Order. 


Registration.— The Registrar-General is to keep 
an Adopted Children's Register, to contain author- 
ised entries but no others. A certified copy of the 
entries counts as evidence; the index may be 
searched by anybody, who may obtain a certified 
copy of any entry. No other record may be seen 
by the public without a Court Order. Every 
entry shows only its number, date, and country 
of birth of the child, the name and adopted sur- 
name of the child and of the Adopters, the date of 
the Adoption Order and of the Court, the date of 
entry, and signature of the Registrar. The word 
** adopted " or ** re-adopted " Is written against 
the name of the child in the Register of Births; 
but this shall be cancelled If an Adoption Order is 
refused or an appeal against adoption succeeds. 

If a child adopted by its mother or natural 
father is subsequently legitimated by their mar- 
riage, the Court of Adoption may. on their appli- 
cation. revoke the Adoption Order and the entries 
in the register and any certificate shall be can- 
celled. 


Local Authorities and Adoption Societies.— 
Except for the Local Authorities or registered 
Adoption Societies mentioned at the oomm^ce- 
ment of Applications for Adoption, para 1. no 
other body may make adoption arrangements; 
and even the authorised bodies may not place the 
child in the care and possession of a would-be 
adopter if the last-named person could not law- 
tolly adopt him. under the penalty of a fine of 
£100 or six months* imprisonment: and the 
Court may order the child to be returned to his 
parent(B) or guardian(B) or to the Local Authority 
or registered Adoption Society. There ore strict 
provisionB as to whidi Adoption Societies may be 
registered or struck off the register, and as to 
appeals. 


Care and PossessUm ol Infants awaltinf Adop- 
tion.— While an appdcatlon is pending, a parent 
or guardian who has assented may not. without 
the court's leave, remove the infant from the care 
and poBsesslou of the Applicant; the Court will 
not Blve leave without considering the infant’s 
welfare. The parent(s) or guardlan(B) may not 
take back an infant, in the care and possession of 
any Applicant, before the actual Adoption Order, 
and must give written notice to the Authority or 
Society (before an Adoption Order is made) of the 
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parent's or miaidian's intention to part with the 
child, in which case the child must be handed to 
the Applicant(B) through the Authority or the 
Society. Only in cases where the adoption 
application is reftised by the Ciourt or on appeal, 
may the child be returned to or retained by the 
parent or guardian. 

Supervision. — ^Where arrangements have been 
made for placing a child, below the upper limit 
of compulsory school age, in the care and posses- 
sion of a *' stranger.*' or where notice of intention 
to apply for an Adoption Order is given, then the 
child is known as a ** protected child " while it is 
in the care and possession of a ** stranger but 
not if it is in an Approved School or some other 
home under the Children's Acta. The child ceases 
to be a ** protected child " at the age of 18, or on 
the making of an' Adoption Order. It is the duty 
of every Local Authority to see that every ** pro- 
tected child is periodicfdly visited by its officers, 
who shall satisfy themselves of the child's well- 
being and give such advice as may be needed. 
The officers must produce a document of authority, 
and may then inspect any premises where the 
child is kept or to be kept. It is the duty of any 
" stranger " to give notice of all arrangements 
with regard to "protected children." including 
any change of address, and particulars of the 
name. sex. date and place of birth, and name and 
address of the parent(s) or guardlanis) or person(B) 
from whom the child is received. In the event of 
a " protected child's " death, the personis) having 
care and possession must give written notice to 
the Authority. If neither the Local Authority 
nor a registered Adoption Society took part in 
the arrangements, and it appears to the Authority 
that such arrangements would be detrimental to 
the child, the Authority may in writing prohibit 
the proposed Adopters from keeping the child in 
any premises, subject to appeal to a Juvenile 
Ck>urt. If the Court is satisfied that a " protected 
child " is received or about to be received by an 
unfit person, or in non-approved premises, the 
Court may order bis removal to a place of safety 
until he can be restored to his parentis) or 
guardlan(s) or rclativeis). On proof that there is 
imminent danger to the child's health or well- 
being, this power may be exercised by a J.P. A 
Local Authority may receive any child so removed 
(even if not a " protected child " and even if he 
is over 17) Informing the parentis) or guardianis) 
of what has been done. There are heavy penal- 
ties for any contravention by a "stranger" of 
these provisions. 


A warrant may be issued, in the event of re- 
usal to allow a visit, or the inspection of premises 
by an anthoilBed person. 

General.— It is generally imlawftd to give any 
payment in consideration of the adoption of a 
child, any grant of consent ii.e., formal or informal) 
in comiection therewith, the transfer of care and 
possession, the making of arrangements for adop- 
tion-penalty. fine £100 and/or six months* 
imprisonment: but this does not apply to pay- 
ment of a registered Adoption Society's expenses, 
or any payment authorised by a Court. No 
advertisement may be published indicating the 
desire of the parentis) or guardianis) to have his. 
her. or their child adopted, that a person desires 
to adopt a child, or that any person (except a 
Local Authority or registered Adoption Society) 
can make such arrangements— penalty, fine £50. 

Detailed Court Buies have been made for the 
carrying out of these arrangements. 

There are five Schedules to the 1058 Act. 
Schedule 111, the most important, sets out the 
nature and purposes of the Begulations which 
every Adoption Society must have. 

Every Adoption Society must set up a 
" case committee " of not less than three, to 
consider each individual case. 

No child diall be delivered to the proposed 
Adopter until the latter has been interviewed 
by the case committee, who must inspect the 
premises where the child is to live perman- 
ently alter all the reports have been con- 
sidered. 

Every Society must funiish a report on Its 
activities and the prescribed accounts. 

Provision must be made for the care and 
supervision of any child placed with a Society 
with a view to adoption. 

There is a prohibition of or restriction upon 
disdoBure of records kept by the Society, and 
provision for their safe keeping. 

Note: The Law Oammisslon has reconunended 
a new branch of law called " Family Law " to 
include aU matters relating to infants (including 
adoption, legitimation, care, custody, and control, 
as well as matters of marriage, divorce, and separa- 
tion). to be supervised by one Division of the High 
Court, instead of sharhig them (as at present) 
between the Chancery and Divorce Divisions. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 


Sentencing Policy.— The arrangements, an- 
nounced at the end of May 1964, by ^e Lord Chief 
Justice, "for the purpose of achieving greater 
uniformity of sentencing policy and a deeper 
understanding of the many social factors in- 
volved." comprise the organisation of more and 
longer conferences of all holders of Judicial office, 
including justices of the peace, chairmen of quarter 
sessions, recorders and High Court judges. Work- 
ing parties, in groups, are to consider case his- 
tories of " offenders," and later meet to discuss 
the sentences which each group would have passed 
if these cases had come before them in court. On 
the same day it was announced from Downing 
Street that a Boyal Commission was being 
appointed (under the chairmanship of Lord Amory 
(former Chanoellor of the Exchequer)). 

" to conduct a fundamental review of penal 
methods, the concepts and purposes which 
should underlie the punishment and treat- 
ment of offenders In England and Wales; to 
report how far they are realized by the 
penalties and methods of treatment available, 
and whether any changes are desirable in 
these, or in the arrangements and responsi- 
bility for selecting the sentences to be inmoeed 
on particular offenders: and to review the 
work of the services and instltutionB dealing 
with offenders and the responsibility for 
their administration, and to make recom- 
mendations." 


Some of the Commission's recommendations are 
incorporated in the Criminal Justice Act. 1967 
(D41). 


Compulsory Training of New J.P.S.— Early in 
June 1964 the Lord Chancellor announced new 
arrangements for the comvvleory training and 
instruction of newly-appointed justices of the 
peace, and fTesh attempts to stop " glaring in- 
stances of inadequate, excessive or inconsistent 
sentences." An advisory council has re-organised 
the present scheme for vohtntary training (which 
started in 1950), and every newly-appointed 
justice is to give an undertaking not to try oases, 
without the Lord Chancellor's authority, until he 
or she has been through a eompuleorv course. 
The course includes attending as observers in 
their own and other courts and at quarter sessions, 
and visits to prisons, borstals, and similar institu- 
ions. 


General Duties ol JJ.s— All these announce- 
ments have focused attention upon the work of 
justices of the peace->4he unpaid, lay magistrates 
throughout the country who deal with the largest 
proportion of criminal offences, in various courts. 
Other manifold duties fall upon them— 'the 
appointment of special constables, certain matters 
relating to hi^wayL the grant and renewal of 
licences for the sate of intoxicating liquoTB, 
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** domestic piooeediiigs ** (matrimonial orders be- 
tween husband and wift), custody of children and 
siBliation and adoption orders. Oertaln maal- 
stiates— both laymen and lawyers — ^wlth special 
qualifications sit in Juvenile courts to deal with 
offences by and aisalnst young people, and with the 
committing of young people to the care of ap- 
proved persons or authorities, whenever the young 
people are in need of care and protectloiu 

Although, therefore, the criminal Jurisdiction of 
J.Pjs (as they are generally known) is by no means 
the ftill extent of their duties, it is this criminal 
Jurisdiction which has been most frequently in 
the public eye; and the three announcements 
mentioned above relate only to that aspect ot the 
J.P.B' duties. Neither historically nor currently 
are J.P.B expected to be lawyers: the derk of the 
court, who advises them on pohits of law, is 
always a solicitor; and at quarter sessiona the 
nh a t rmw-Ti and deputy are usually barris- 

ters or solicitors of not less than ten years* stand- 
ing. with special quaUflcatioua for the task. 


Procedure and Powers.— For ** domestic pro- 
ceedings '* and in Juvenile courts (outside the <^ty 
of London and the metropolitan stipendiary 
court area, where fbll-time, legally-qualifled, paid 
magistrates preside), not more than three J.P.s 
should sit, including both a man and a woman, 
whenever practicable. For other duties not more 
than seven JJP.a (and. preferably, not more than 
five, and an odd, not even, number) should sit. 
The election of a cdiainnan and a number of 
deputy-chairmen is held by the J.P.B in October: 
those elected hold office for one year from January 
1, and are eligible for re-election. All sittings are 
held in public, except in ** domestic proceedings," 
custody and adoption cases: and in these and in 
Juvenile courts the press, though not usually 
excluded, axe not permitted to Identify the parties 
by name or addr^. or to publish evidence of an 
indecent character (D25(l)). 

The powers of one single JJP., sitting alone, are 
restricted to adjourning a trial, remanding a 
prisoner in custody or on baiL and taking xecognls- 
ances. An information chaining an offence may 
be laid before him: if it Is in writing, and sub- 
stantiated on oath, he may issue a warrant; in a 
civil matter, in similar circumstances, he may issue 
a summons. Search warrants may, in most cases, 
be issued by a single JJ*.. and so may a summons 
or warrant requiring the attendance of a witness. 
A stipendiary (legally-qualifled, paid, full-time 
magistrate) is not so limited: he has all the 
powers of a court of summary Jurisdiction (i.e. 
two or more J.P.B sitting together). 


Criminal Jurisdiction.— Except in those in- 
stances in which a special limit of time is pre- 
scribed by a particular Act of Parliament, no 
information may be laid (in regard to a criminal 
offence), nor complaint (in a civil case) after the 
lapse of six months from the date when the offence 
was committed or the matter of complaint arose. 
The J.P.B* criminal Jurisdiction covers (1) the trial 
of ** manmary offences ** (minor offences triable by 
a ma^trates* court other than under (2) below) 
punluiable by a maximum of six months imprison- 
ment for one offence, or a fine (in general) not 
exceeding £100. The Jurisdiction also extends to 
(2) certain "indictable" (more grave) offences 
which may be tried summarily if the accused 
consents: in such cases the punish- 

ments are 0 months imprisonment or a fine not 
exceeding £400, or both, for one such offence, or 


12 months Imprisonment for two or more sueffi 
offences. There are also (3) certain petty offences 
which the accused or the prosecution may elect 
to be tried on indictment, before a Jury at quarter 
sessions. No offender under the age eff 17 may be 
sentenced to imprisomnent by a court of summary 
jurisdiction: but such young offender may be 
sent to a detention centre. Alternatively, be may 
be committed. In custody, to quarter sessions for 
sentence to a period of borstal training. First 
offenders shoidd not be sent to prison; they are 
frequently placed on probation. 

One JJP. or more may sit as a court of prelimi- 
nary enquiry to determine whether there is a 
pri^ facie case «.e. one that calls for a defence) 
against an accused which will require his being 
indicted before a Jury. For this purpose the 
J.P.B take depositions (that le/evldenoe given (see 
D41) under oath, by prosecixtion witnesses, and 
reduced to writing and signed by eacfli witness who 
has given it). If the JJ*.s d^de, at the end 
of the hearing, that the prosedbtion has disclosed 
no prima facie case, the accused is discharged; if 
there is such a case, then after due warning to the 
accused that he is not obliged to say anything but 
that, if he does answer the charge, anything he 
says will be written down and< may be used in 
evidence at his trial, he is committed for trial, on 
bail or in custody (according to the gravity of the 
charge), at quarter sessions or assizeB. (For 
resfcrictionB on newspaper reports of such pro- 
ceedings, see Criminal Justice Act. 1067 (D41(2}). 


lOistory ol the Office of JJP.— The above is by 
no means an exhaustive account of the duties of 
J.P.B and of the procedure before them: but 
sufficient has been said to indicate the vital im- 
portance of their work. The office is both 
honorary and honourable: as early as 1327, in 
the reign of Edward III. the Khig appointed 
** conservators *' of the peace within his Kingdom; 
and the Justices of the Peace Act. 1361, in the 
same reign, determined "what sort of persons 
should be Justices of the Peace and what authority 
they should have." From that day to this thdr 
duties have gradually become more difficult and 
extensive, as society has grown mon complex. 
It would seem that, while there are many advan- 
tages in leaving the trial of the less grave offences 
to lay magistrates (as J.P.B are), the ssrstem, which 
for over six centuries has prominently figured in 
our penal practice, will be brought op to date and 
made more efficient by the proposed compulsory 
training. The only doubts have arisen on the 
ground that persons ** of the best of reputation 
in the counties " (Act of 1344), who are prepared 
to give their time, without remuneration, to these 
public-spirited duties, may find it difficult, or in 
some cases impossible, to attend courses of traiD- 
Jng. in their spare time, in addition. 

Recruitment ol JPjt.— T he Lord Chancellor in 
bis 1965 presidential address to the Magistrates* 
Association at GuildbiUl, London, said he would 
like to see the J.P.b recruited from more varied 
walks of lifB, a new system of training for the 
Bench and the abolition of the ee officio Justloes 
(«.g.. Mayors during their term of office). ** The 
strength of the lay magistracy,'* he said. " is de- 
pendent on the ordinary man and woman realising 
that the Benches reflect all shades of opinion and 
are not representative of one section only." He 
said he would idso like to see more coloured 
magistrates appointed. ** There are now two 
coloured JusUces serving on the Bench and these 
appointments have both been tremendously 
successiUL" 


FREE SPEECH AND PUBLIC ORDER 

In the constitution of our parliamentary demo- private and in public, of all political, social, moral 
cxacy {eee D5) oertaln unwritten rules have been and religious questions, 
recognised for about three centuries past. These 

rules, udilch are not always easy to reconcile, . ^ 

may be Bammarised as fonows: (2) Ubpopnlar Opinions.— Unpopular or mino- 
rity opinions, eapressed. privately or 

publicly, by act or word, do not become unlawfut 
(1) IM flpaeeh.— Free and open dlscttesion, merely because their expression may Induce other 
tomm the kw, ought to be permitted, both in people to commit unlauful acts. 
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(3) Provoeatlon.— ETerr man ia presumed to 
intend the natural eanaeaueneet of hie acts: hence, 
the use of threaUning^ abusive or intuUino language 
or behaviour. If it is naturdttv provocative of 
disorder, te tcnfawiAd. 

(4) Public Order. — ^The ttretervaUan of public 
order is of paramount importaxice; a magistrate 
or police officer has a right and dutg to take any 
steps necessary to step a breach of the peace taking 
place, or to prevent a breach wmdi he reasonably 
appr^ends. 

These rulcB have recently beenwiddy discussed, 
as a result of the acUviUes of political extremists 
who make a special feature of propaganda against 
racial or religious minorities. Some of their 
meetings and marches have been accompanied by 
grave public disorder. 

Until comparatively recent times the whole 
subject depokded upon common Jaw decisions 
(D4), not statute law (D5). For example: 


Unlawful Assembly is a common law offence, 
constituted by an assembly of three or more 
persons, intending either to commit a crime by 
open force, or to carry out any common purpose^ 
whether lawiful or unlawful, in such manner as to 
give firm and courageoue pereons in the neighbour- 
hood reasonable grounds to apprehend a breach of 
the peace in consequence of the assembly. (The 
words **any common purpose, whether lawfut or 
unlawful,*' should be noted.) 


Sedition is a common law crime, which includes 
the doing of acts or the speaking of words with 
the intention of promoting feelings of iU-wiU or 
hostUitv between different classes of the Queen's 
subjects. If the words or acta (whatever the 
intention) have a direct tendencg to cause unlawful 
meetings or disturbances, they are seditions, since 
**a man is presumed to intend the natural con- 
sequences of his acts *' (see (8). above). This 
does not mean that there must be no full and free 
discusaiou. nor that there Is any prohibition upon 
critidsm. or even censure: but thoe must be 
no malignity, nor any imputation of corrupt or 
malicious motives, such as to incite people to take 
the law into their own hands and to provoke them 
to tumuU and disorder 

With these principles in mind, let us consider 
some actual cases (decided during the past eighty 
years) in which these rules have been applied. 


Beatty v. Gillbanks (1882) arose from the 
activities of the newly-founded Salvation Army, 
which was **an association for carrying out 
religious exercises among themselveB, and for a 
religious revival among certain claoseo of the oom- 
munity.*' Its leaders formed their followers into 
procenions whidi mardbed through the streets of 
Weston-saper-Mare, with bands and banners, col- 
lecting people as they marched back to their hall, 
where prayer-meetings were held. They were op- 
posed on several occasions by an organisation 
calling itself the ** Skeleton Army," which ob- 
jected to these religious exerdsea In oonsequenoe, 
dteorders ftequently arose, and the Salvation Army 
leaders were duoged wltb *' unlawfully and 
tumultuoudy assembling to the disturbanoe 
the peace." The Magistrates bound them over 
to be of good bdiavlour: the Salvation Army 
appealed to the High Oourt. 

The Judges decided that the Magisitrates were 
wrong, " Everyone must be taken to Intend the 
adtiral oonsequenoes of his acts" ((8), above) 
and if this disturbance of the peace was the 
natural consequence of the Salvation Army's 
totivlties. they would have been liable, and the 
Magistrates would have been right to bind them 
over. But the evidence does nob support this 
mtention. . . . There was nothing in their con- 
duct which was either tumultuous or against the 
peace; on the contrary, the evidenoe shows the 
disturbances were caused by other people, antago- 
nlsUo to them. What has happetied here is that 
^ unlatBful orgcmisaUon has assumed to Itself 
^ right to phvent the Salvation Army from 
i^utiy assettOUng, and the decision of the Magis- 
trates amounts to this— that a man may be con- 


victed for doing a lawful ad if he knows (hat his 
doing it may cause another to do an urdawful act 
There is no authority for such a proposition." 


Wise ▼. Dunning (1002) is a contrasting case. 
A fanatical Protestant clergyman had, on several 
occasions, held meetings in parts of Liverpool 
containing a strong R^an Catholic popumion. 
At these meetings he had used pensive, violent, 
and provocative language, attaddng the Pope and 
the Boman Catholic Church. In consequence, 
breaches of the peace had occurred, and the 
Liverpool Magistiate had bound him over to be 
of good btibaviour. The Protestant dergyman 
appealed to the High Court, protesting that there 
was no evidence that he had committed or in- 
tended to commit a breach of the peace, and that 
the Magistrate's decision (as in the earlier case) was 
wrong. But the Judges uphdd the Magistrates 
decision and dismissed Ute appeal. The Lord Chief 
Justice said " there was abundant evidence that, 
in the public streets, be had used language which 
was abusive, which had caused an bbstrudfon, and 
that he Intended to do similar acts in another 
place." The two other Judges said that every 
case depends upon its own facts and evidence: 

"The law does not as a rule regard an 
illegal act as being the natural consequoioe 
of a temptation h^d out to conunit it: 
but . . . the cases show that the law regards 
the infirmity of human temper to the extent 
of considering that a breach of the peace, 
although an Illegal act. may be the natural 
eonseguence of insulting or abusive language or 
conduct 

The clergyman's behaviour (unlike that of the 
Salavation Army leaders in the earlier case) was 
in itself violently provocative: therefore the Magis- 
trate was justified in binding him over, " under 
preventive power" to stop breaches of the peace, 
which were the " natural result " of his behaviour. 

Both the above cases, as It happened, dealt 
with religious controversies. But the same rules 
apply in controversies of other kinds. 


Duncan v. Jones (1986) was concerned with 
provocation <m a politieal and social question, 
lliere was grave unemployment at the time, and 
feeUngs between the unemployed, and their sup- 
porters. against the Government, and its policies, 
ran high. Mrs. Jones had held a meeting of un- 
employed men right opposite an unemployed train- 
iny-cenire; she bad made a speech strongly attack- 
ing the Government's policy, and a dMurhance 
had followed. Fourteen months later, when she 
appoued at the someplace for the same mvrpose, 
the Police Superintendent forbade her to hold the 
mftpH n ir there. Rhs iiMrigftiwi on dpfa g BO. stepped 
on her box. and began to address the bykanders. 
It was not. at that stage, suggested that she was 
obstructing the highway, or inciting anybody to 
commit a breach of the peace. Neverthdess die 
was convicted of bbstruaing the Superintendent 
in the execidten of his duty, and her conviction 
was upheld by the High Court. ** She must have 
known (ftom earlier experience) the natural conr 
sequence of holding such a meeting at that place: 
the Superintendent reasonabty apprehended a 
breath of the peace: it therefore became his duty 
to prevent U, and she was guilty of cbdruding him 
in carrying out that duty,** 


The Publio Order Act. 1386.-— In the period 
preceding the Second World War. extremist 
political oigaoisatlonB held meetings at which 
they wore politioal unifoims and used " strong- 
arm " tactios similar to those In vogue among the 
Italian Fasdsts and German Nads. Tb^ also 
indulg^ like the Kssls, in virulent propaganda 
calculated to stir up xadal hatred. As a result 
of the exasperation of publio feelings, in toe 
existing state of Internatidnal tension, grave dte- 
orders took idace in London and o^dilea ^e 
situation was disooawd In both Houses of Far^ 
ment and it was meiaUy agreed tlmt tto 1^ 
required to be clarified and strengthened. On 
December 18, 1086. the PvhHc Order Ad received 
toe Boyal Assent, and ceme into foroe on January 
1. 1087. 
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Prohibition ol Political Unllonns.-~Bectlon 1 of 
the Act (subject to certain exceptions) farhUis 
Uie weaHno, in a public place or at a jniblic meeting, 
of uniform slgnlfyine the wearer's association with 
a political oroanUatUm, or with the promotion of 
a political ehjed, (The exceptions are “cere- 
monial, anniversary or other special occasions ” 
on which the Chief Officer of Police may permit 
a relaxation of ttie prohibition (with the Home 
Secretary's consent) only if he is satisfied that no 
risk of public disorder is likely to be involved.) 


Prohibition of Qnasi-Milltary Organisations. — 
Section 2 makes it an offence to participate in the 
contfd or management of an aseocUiMon whose 
members are (o> organieed or trained or eguipped 
to enable them to be employed “ in usurping the 
ftmetions of the police or of the armed forces of 
the Crown,** or lb) organised and trained, or 
organised and equipped as follows: either (i) for 
the purpose of the use or display of physical force 
in promoting a political object, or (li) in such man- 
ner as to arouse reasomdde apprehension that they 
are organised, and either trained or equipped, for 
the purpose described in (i). (It was under lb) 
(li) that two of the leaders of a present-day extre- 
mist political organisation were convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment in October. 1062. at 
the Central Crlxninal Court: their appeals were 
dismissed.) The consent of the Attorney- 
General (the Senior Law Officer of the Crown) is 
required before a prosecution under Section 2 can 
be instituted. In certain circumstances a High 
Court Order may be made to search the premises of 
the organisation and to impound its property. 


Preservation of Public Order on the Occasion of 
Processions. — Section 3 confers powers lor this 
purpose, as follows: 

(1) On a Chief Officer of Police, if he has reason- 
able grounds for apprehending that a procession 
may occasion serious public disorder (having retard 
to time, place and circumstances), power to impose 
on the organisers or participants in the procession 
such conditions as appear necessary for preserving 
public order (including the route of the procession 
and power to prohibit it from entering any “public 
place*'): but no conditions restricting the display 
of flags, banners or emblems are to be imposed 
unless they are reasonably necessary to prevent risk 
of a breach of the peace, 

(2) On a Borough or Urban District Council (if 
the Chief Officer of Police believeg that bis powers 
under (1) (above) will not suffice to prevent 
serious public disorder, and on application by 
him) power to make an Order (with the consent 
of the Home Secretary) prcMbUing all public pro- 
cessions, or certain classes of public procesuons 
In the area for a period not exceeding three months. 
(llils power does not apply within the City of 
London or the Metropolitan Police Area, as to 
wfaii^ see (3) (below).) 

(3) On the Commissioner of the City of London 
Police, and the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, a power similar to that described in (2) 
(above), and on similar conditions. Thus, within 
the London Area the Pdiee Authorities, and in 
urban areas outside London the Load Authorities, 
are given power to prohibit processions (or 
“marches**) on the conditions described in (2) 
above. 

It is an offence for anybody knowingly to fail 
to eamrdy with any Order or condition Impo^, 
or to organise or assist in organisitig a public pro- 
cession in contravention of the Section. 


FrbiilMtkmofOnenstve Weapons.— By Section 4, 
anybody is guilty of an offence If be has with him 
any offmaive weapon at a pvbMc muting or on 
the occasion o/ a public procession, wltbont lawfhl 
authority. (Note the words ^ on the occasion of 
a public procession **: It is not only those taking 
fwH in tbapTOceBshm, but also bystanders, who nmy 
oommlt tltls offence.) “ Lawftil authority ** ex- 
tends to aervante of the Crown, Members of Parlia- 
ment or of a Local Authority (acting as such). 


police officers, membeis of Fire Brigades or Cadet 
Ck>rpB. and so forth. 


Prohibition of Offensive Conduct Conducive to 
Breaches of the Peace. — Section 5 (as now amended 
by the Baoe Belatious Act. 1065) reads — “ Any 
person who in any public place or at any public 
meeting (a) uses threatening, abusive or insulting 
words or behaviour, or (b) distributes or displays 
any writing, sign or visible representation which 
is threatening, abusive or insulting with intent to 
provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach 
of the peace is likely to be occasioned, shall be 
guilty of an offence.** 


Disorderly Conduct at a Public Mbeting. — ^Section 
6 refers to the Public Meet^Act, 1806. Section 
1 of the 1008 Act makes it an offence for a lierson 
to act in a disorderly manner at a lawftd public 
meeting for the purpose of preventing the trans- 
action of the meeting's busimsi. Section 6 of the 
1036 Act gives power to a countable, if he reason- 
ably suspects an offence undef the 1008 Act. to 
demand of the suspected offei^er his name and 
address (provided that the chairtoan of the meeting 
requests him to do so). If the suspected offender 
refuses or falls to give his nom^ and address, or 
gives a false name and address^ he commits an 
offence, and the constable may arrest him without 
warrant. (Note that, to qualify for protection, 
the public meeting must in the first place, be 
lawful.) Section 6 of the 1036 Act has been con- 
siderably extended and strengthened by Section 6 
of the Kace Relations Act. 1965, for stirring up 
hatred on grounds of race or colour. The Public 
Order Act, 1968, has greatly increased the i>enalties 
under Section 6 of the Act of 1036 and Section 1 
of the Act of 1008; but an midertaking has been 
gi\’en by the Home Office that the new Act will not 
be used to suppress mere “heckling** at a public 
meeting. 

Jordan v. Bnrgoyne (1963) was similar to JTise v. 
Dunning (1002), except that the 1063 case was 
concerned with section 5 of the Public Order Act, 
1036. At a public meeting in Trafalgar Square, to 
an audience of 5,000, which included many Jews, 
Colin Jordan used the words — “ Hitler was right. 
Our real enemies — ^the people we should have 
fought — were not the National Sodalistn of Ger- 
many. but World Jewry and its associates.*' 
There was complete disorder and a general surge 
towards the sp^er by the crowd, but they were 
restrained by the police, mider Superintendent 
Buigoyne; and 20 arrests were made while the 
crowd was being dispersed. 

Before the Bow Street Magistrate Jordan was 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment, for 
“ using at a public meeting insuring words whereby 
a breach of the peace was likely to be occasioned," 
He appealed to Quarter Sessions, who found as a 
fact that, though the words were highly insulting, 
they were not likely to lead ordinary responsible 
persons to commit breaches of the peace: they 
therefore allowed Jordan’s appeal against con- 
viction. The prosecution then asked for “ a case 
to be stated ’* for the High Court on the question 
whether the words in section 5 could properly be 
kiterpreted to mean “ likely to lead to a breach of 
the peace by ordinary citlsens.** 

The Lord Chief Justice, with two other Judges, 
decided that Quarter Sessions were wrong. The 
test was not whether the insulting words were 
likely to cause a breach of the peace by a hypo- 
thetical audience, whatever their creed, faith, race, 
or political views; in any case the Judges Imagined 
that any rutsonable citizen would be provoked 
beyond endurance. But this was an Act to keep 
order in public places, and “ a speaker must take 
his audience as he finds it. If those words to that 
audience are likely to provoke a breach of the 
peace, the speaker is guilty of an offence. The 
right of free speech is not in otceffton: he may 
express his views as strongly as be likes, but he mwi 
not threaten, obuu or insult that audienoc." The 
ease was sent back to Quarter SessiQns with a 
direction to find the offence proved, and to dismiss 
Jordan's appeal from the Magistrate's convic- 
tion. SesobA, 
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D. LAW 

The Lord Chancellor, amous his many duties, 
acts as a sort of Minister of J ustice. The xnesent 
Lord Clianceilor is an enthusiastic reformer: the 
setting up of the Law Commission (D5(2)) was on 
his Initiative. Many recommendations of the 
Law Commission, and fresh legi^tion resulting 
from them, have been noted under their various 
headings in the main text of the section. Further 
new legislation is referred to below. 

Law of Contract-Misrepresentation (D10(2)) 

By the Misrepresentation Act, 1967, if a person 
enters into a contract (later than April. 1067. 
when the Act became law) after a misrepresenta- 
tion has been nuu^ by the other party, and: 

(a) the misrepresentation has become a 
term of the contract, or 

(h) the contract has been carried out. or 
both, 

then, if under the old law he would have been 
entitled to rescind (i.e., cancel) the contract with- 
out alleging fraud, he shall be entitled to do so, 
in spite of (a) and (b). 

(Note: TTnder the old law, once the contract had 
been carried out. his only remedy was damages, 
if he had suffered loss.) It is now provided that 
where such misrepresentation has been made to a 
person as a result of which he has suffered loss, 
then the other party shall be liable to damages 
even if there was no fraud (i.e.. deliberate deceit), 
unless he proves that he believed, on reasonable 
grounds, up to the date of the contract, that his 
representations were true. In any case the Court 
may award damages instead of. or in addition to. 
rescission, if the Court thinks it equitable to do so 
(D4-6). whether the misrepresentation was in- 
nocent or fraudulent. 

If an agreement is mode containing a clause 
excluding or restricting liability for misrepresenta- 
tion. that clause shall be ineffective unless the 
Court thinks It fair and reasonable. In sales of 
goods rescission and/or damages are to be avail- 
able to the buyer even after he has become the 
omier of the goods. And he is not deemed 
to have accepted them mitll he has been afforded 
and has had a reasonable opportunity of inspecting 
them to asoertoln whether they conform to the 
contract or not. 

(Nate: This Act is expected to remove abuses, 
particularly at some auction sales, where the 
sellers, in their catalogues, have been reckless In 
attributing a work of art to a particular artist, and 
have excluded liability for misdescription in the 
contract.) 


REFORM 

Sec, 9.-~The same applies to the trial Itself, and 
admissions are to be good evidence. 

Secs. 3-6.— Although the examining Justices 
must sit in open Court, no report of the proceed- 
ings may be published, unless (a) one of the 
accused so requests, or (b) the magtstrates dis- 
charge the accused, or (c) a brief summary of 
matters excluding evidence is printed. Penalty 
for unauthorised publication is £600. (Note: 
The purpose of these provislans is to avoid pre- 
judice to the accused at the main trial.) Notice of 
dlacharge or committal must be displayed after 
the preliminary bearing. Any peimltted publica- 
tion is privilege. 

Sec. 8.— A Court shall not be bound to Infer 
intention or foresight of the results of the accused's 
actions, but In every case shall decide whether 
that particular accused did intend or foresee them, 
on the whole of the evidence. (This reverses a 
decision In 1062, Director of Public Prosecutions v. 
Smith, where the House of Lords inferred an 
Intent to kill firom the mere flEict that the accused 
accelerated a car and drove with a policeman 
clinging to the bozmet. That decision was much 
criticised; the new law is that the prosecution 
must prove the action and the intention.) 

Sec. 11.— Notice of the defence of alibi must be 
given to the prosecutor at least 7 days before the 
end of the committal proceedings, except with 
leave of the Court. (This is intended to avoid an 
alibi being ** sprung " on the prosecutor at the last 
moment, when he cannot disprove it.) 

Secs. 12-15. — ^Verdicts of Juries need no longer 
be unanimous. If there are not less than 11 
Jurors, 10 may return a verdict: if there are 
10, 0 may do so. But the Jury must be allowed 
at least 2 hours for deliberation. Persons who 
have served a term of at least 3 months imprison- 
ment (or in a borstal), summarily, or who have 
been sentenced to at least 6 years or for life (which 
usually means about 12 years), are disqualified 
from serving on a Jury — ^penalty £25: but a 
verdict is not to l>e held void because of such 
disqualification. (These provisions are intended 
to prevent pro-corruption of Jurors.) 

Secs. 18-28.— Magistrates hearing an indictable 
offence (I>38(2)). may no longer refuse bail to an 
accused over sevent^n, on remand or oommitial. 
or in certain otlier cases. No J.P. may take part 
in the trial if be knows of previous convictions 
(to avoid prejudice). A constable may arrest 
without warrant any person who he believes is 
likely to break his bail. If the J.P.S reftiae bail, 
the accused may apply for ball to the High Court. 


Criminal Law and Procedure (D6-7) 

In earlier editions we publislied in this section 
an article entitled ** Crime and Punishment in a 
Changing Society." Many of the proposed re- 
forms referred to have now been carried out by 
Piirliament. 

The Criminal Justice Act, 1967. which contains 
108 sections and 6 schedules, revolutionises many 
provisions of criminal law and procedure: 

Secs. 1-8. — ^Magistrates or conducting a 
preliminary inquiry to determine whether there 
is a prlma facie case for Quarter Sessions. Assizes 
or the Central Criminal ^urt (D4d) may commit 
an accused for trial on written evidence, signed 
by the witness(es) who made the statement, and 
declared by them to be true, provided that a copy 
is handed to the defendant(8). solicitor, or counsel, 
none of whom objects; but only if the accused is 
represented by counsel or solicitor. (The state- 
ment must be read over to any person who cannot 
read It.) If the witness is under the age of 
majority, it must state bis age. (The purpe^ 
is to save spending time in living evidence by 
word of mouth at the preliminary hearing.) In 
any case the Court may require such witness to 
give evidence by word of mouth, either on its own 
initiative or on the request of any party. 


Secs. 26-48.— A Magistrates* Court shMl not 
sentence an accused to Imprisonment in his ab- 
sence. And they may try a summary offence 
(D88) for which he could be tried in the area in 
which the offence was committed. 

Sees. 87 - 48 .— Preventive deteptitm and cor- 
rective training are abolished as Is also (Sec. 05) 
corporal punishment in prisons. Suspended 
sentences may be passed; if the accused cominito 
a further offence, he may have to serve the 
suspended sentence. 

Secs. 484K).— Magistrates may now impose fines 
up to £400 (Instead of £100). Imprisonment in 
default of payment is abolished, except when the 
accused has means to pay but will not. Instep 
enforcement shall be by seizing hJs g^s. or by 
deduction from bis earnings (D82(l)). (Note: 
These provisions are to avoid overorowdlng in 
prisons. "Conditional discharge" may be 
substituted for probation orders.) 

Secs. 57, 68.— The Home Secretary may mjke 
rules requiring a " Social inquiry report befom 
sentence. Deportation of a Ccmimpnwealth 
may be substituted for Inmrisomuent 

forUfe. 
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Secs. SS-TS give power to release prisoners on 
licence, to revoke such licence, to remand or 
release roung offenders to or frtnn detention or 
approved schools. (These provisions have the 
purpose of preventing overcrowding in such 
institutlODB.) 

Secs. 73-85 give details of arrangements for 
legal aid In suitable criminal cases. 

Secs. 85-88 make it an offence to sell or give 
shot-guns to unauthorised persons. 

Secs. 95-86 extend probation arrangements. 

Secs. 67--88 reform the rules relating to Crimi- 
nal Appeals. 


Criminal Law (D6{1))— categories (a) and (b). 

The Criminal Law Act, 1967, came into opera- 
tion on January 1. 1668. Its main provisions 
affect the text on D6 in the following ways: 
Except for the offence of treason, the old distinc* 
tion into felonies and misdemeanours is abolished: 
the expressions ** indictable '* and ** summary" 
offences are retained, but for some purposes 
offences are divided into " arrestable " and 
** non-arrestable ** offences. Arrestable offences 
are those for which (i) the sentence is fixed by 
law: those for which (li) the offender is liable to 
five years imprisonment, and those which (iii) 
there has been an attempt (D6(2Hb)) to commit. 
Arrestable offences, therefore, now include 
practically every variety of grave crime. Others 
are known as non-arrestable offences. 

The role stated in the text under ** Joint 
Crimes" (D6(2)) — that all accessories and 
principals are to be regarded as eaually guilty, and 
subject to the same punishment, applies from 
January 1. 1908, to all offences, except treason. 
But the offence of being an accessory after the 
fact (except In treason) is abolished: instead, a 
new offence of " assisting offenders " is created 
(Sec. 4(1)). providing that " where a person has 
committed an arrestable offence, any other person 
who, knowing or believing him to be guilty, does, 
without lawfhl authority or reasonable excuse, 
any act with intent to impede his apprehension or 
prosecution " shall be liable to periods of imprison- 
ment proportionate to the sentence for the main 
offence. Where the arrestable offence is itself 
triable summarily (!.«., by a Magistrates' Court) 
with the defendant's consent, then the offence of 
** assisthig ** is also so triable. But the proceed- 
ings may be brought only by or with the consent 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions. Ahusband 
or wife has no special exemption. 

By Sec. 5(1) a new crime of " concealing arrest- 
able offences" is created. In effect the new 
offence amounts to the prohibition of accepting a 
bribe in consideration of such concealment, and 
the consent of the Director of Public Prosecutions 
must be obtaine<l beforehand, if a prosecution is 
contemplated. The defendant must know or 
believe that his Information might be of material 
assistance in securing the conviction of an offender. 
But the common law rule that " you may show 
mercy but ehidi not sell mercy ** is modified, so 
that it is not unlawftd to agree not to prosecute or 
give infonnatton on condition that the offender 
makes good any loss or injury caused by his 
offence, or makes reasonable compensation for it. 
It remains unlawfbl to help to conceal any act of 
treason. 

A new summary offence is created under the 
Aot-4he making of fidae reports to cause wasteful 
employment of the time of the police in regard to 
any kind of alleged offence. (Hitherto such false 
reports have sometimes been dealt with under the 
heading of **publio mischief", and this kind of 
offence is not affected by the Act.) 

Power is given to award compensation to the 
faiuied party. In case of any Indtctable offence. 
ID to the sum of £400 (but compensation for 
■ffamage due to an aorident arising out of the 
pnsanos of a motor vehicle on a road is excluded; 
such rislmB aieoovered by compulsory insurance). 


Such compensation may be awarded by the Court 
trying the offence. 

Powers of arrest: Any person may now arrest 
(i) anyone who Is in the act. or whom he suspects 
to be in the act. of committing an arrestable 
offence, and (11) where an arrestable offence has 
been committed, anyone who Is guilty, or whom he 
suspects to be guilty, of the offence. A constable 
may without warrant arrest (i) where he suspects 
with reasonable cause that an arrestable offence 
has been committed, anyone whom he, with 
reasonable cause, suspects to be guilty, and (ii) 
anyone who Is about to commit, or whom the 
constable, with reasonable cause, sinspects to be 
about to commit an arrestable offence. Other 
common law powers of arrest, suc^ as to prevent 
violence or breach of the peace, are unaffected by 
the new Act. A constable may enter (if necessary 
by force) and search any place where anyone 
(whom he has the right to arrest) is or where, with 
reasonable cause, he suspect# him to be. (Other 
existing rights to enter are unaffectied.) A person 
may use such force as is reasonable in the cir- 
cumstances in the prevention of crime or in effect- 
ing or assisting in the lawful arrest of offenders or 
suspected offenders or of peAK)ns unlawfully at 
large. (This power is not restricted to constables, 
nor in actual terms to indictable offences: but 
the words "such force as Is reasonable in the 
clrcumstonces " prevent or. by implication, forbid 
the use of force for arrest in the case of trivial 
offences.) 

The common law offence of receiving is defined 
as follows; "A person shall be treated as receiving 
property if he dishonestly undertakes or assists in 
its detention, removal, or realisation by or for the 
benefit of another or if he arranges so to do." 


Sexual Offences Act, 1967. 

Male homosexual practices are no longer an 
offence if committed In private between consenting 
adults, except on merchant ships; but living on 
the earnings of a male prostitute is still liable to 
punishment from 6 months to 3 years imprison- 
ment. (Female homosexual practices have never 
been an offence.) If an adult commits a homo- 
sexual act with a minor over 16. imprisonment is 
for 10 years, unless the minor consented, in which 
case it is 5 years (instead of life imprisonment). 
If the minor is under 16. the penalty Is 10 years. 
No proceedings may be brought more than 12 
months after the act was committed, nor without 
the consent of the Attorney-lleneial. (This is to 
avoid blackmail.) 


Abortion Law Reform 

The Abortion Act, 1967, provides for an abortion 
to be performed by a reristered mefUcal practi- 
tioner If two registered medical practitioners are of 
the opinion: 

(1) that the continuance of the pregnancy 
would Involve risk to the life of the pregnant 
woman, or of injury to the physical or mental 
health of the pregnant woman or any existing 
children of her family, greater than if the 
pregnancy were terminated: or 

(2) that there is aubatantlal risk that if the 
child were bom it would suffer from such 
physical or mental abnoimalltieB as to he 
seriously handicapped. 

The Act states that in determining whether the 
continuance of a pregnancy would involve risk of 
injury to health as is mentioned in (1) above, 
account may be taken of tbe pregnant woman's 
actual or reaacmably foreseeable environmeut.(The 
provlalon under (1) for a termination on the 
grounds of injury to the health of other children in 
the family became known aa the " aodal " clause 
during the course of the debate on the BUD. 

The Act provides for abortions to be carried out 
in Notional Health Service horoitalB or in premises 
approved by the Miuigter of Health or the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, unless^ tenninatioa is 
immediately necessary. NoUfleatiem must be made 
of aU abortlonB carried out. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


This section Is concerned with the art of music as it has developed In the Western world. It assumes 
no special knowledge on the part of the reader and is for those who want to know about the history of 
music, how different styles evolved, and how one composer influenced another. It is a background to 
music as the sdence section is a background to science, and Just as the latter cannot show the reader 
the colotirs of the spectrum but only tell of Newton’s eapdiments and of the relatiomihip between 
colour and wavelength, so In this section we can only describe man’s achievements in the world of 
sound. But knowing sometbing about a composer, his work, and when he lived can help to bring fuller 
understanding and enjoyment when listening to his music. 

The section is in three parts: 


L Historical Narrative and Discussion 
XL Glossary ol Musloal Terms 
m. Index to Composers 

I. HISTORICAL NARRATIVE AISTD DISCUSSION 


llie history of music, like that of any people or 
art, is not one of uninterrupted progress toward 
some ideal perfection. For five centuries or more 
music in the West has achieved peaks of accom- 
plishment in one style or another before society 
has dictated or composers have felt the need for 
something new and different. Thus Wagner’s 
music-drama Faraifal, lasting five hours, is not 
neceesarily a more rewarding work than what 
Monteverdi achieved in Orfeo 250 years earlier. 
More complex yea. more rewarding—well. that is 
for the listener to Judge. 

We must keep this in mind when considering the 
development of music from a starting point of. 
say. Gregorian chant down to the complicated 
structures of a Schoenberg in our own day. In this 
development there is no true dividing Une between 
one p^od and another, nor must simplifying 
terms such as ** classical ** or ** romantic” be 
taken too literally. 

The earliest history of Western music as we 
know it today is closely bound up with the Church, 
for music had to be provided for services. The 
earliest Christian music was influenced by Greek 
songs, few of which unfortunately have survived, 
and by the music of synagogues, where the art of 
chanting originated. The modal system of the 
ancient Greeks was highly organised. The earliest 
Greek scale was from A to A and the four descend- 
ing notes A.G.F.E became the basis of their 
musical theory, and it is from them that Western 
music learned to call notes after the letters of the 
alphabet. A scale can begin on any note and 
always includes two semitones upon which much 
of the character of a melody depends. 

?lie Greek modes were based on the white notes 
only; the Dorian, Phrsrgian, Lydian, and Mlxoly- 
dian began respectively on E.D.G, and B. Their 
character was thus decided by the position of the 
semitones, and they formed the basis, often 
corrupted, of the mediaeval modes. This system 
transmitted through Latin writers such as 
Boethius and CasslodoruB, and through Arabic 
writers. The eight Church modes were not 
established unW the 8th or 9th cent. These 
Plagal modes, as they are called, started In each 
case, for technical reasons, a fourth below the 
authentic modes. 

By the end of the 6th cent. Gregorian chant had 
developed so far that some sort of permanent 
f^rd was reaulred. Neumea, signs placed over 
the Latin text, were the earliest attempt at musicid 
notation. Gradually lines came into use until a 
four-line stave was established, probably in the 
11th and 12th cent., and with them clef signs, 
although the treble clef as we know it today did 
appear until the 18th cent. 


And what is this music — plalnchant — like? It 
is an unaccompanied, single line of melody, which, 
when we have become used to its ** antique ** 
flavour is heard to have a wide range of spiritual 
and mnotional expression, not excluding word 
painting. The texts used came from the Liturgy. 
These beautiful, extended lines of flowing, flexible 
melody can still be heard on Sundays in Boman 
Catholic cathedrals and churches. 


Polyphony Is Bom. 

The 10th cent, saw the appearance of a book 
called Muaica EncMriadia (whose authorship is 
disputed) which introduced theories about unison 
singing in which the melody is doubled at the 
fourth or fifth, Organum. or diaphony, is used 
to describe this method of writing, a term which 
confusingly could also be used for a kind of singing 
where melismatlo melody was heard over a drone 
note on the organ. Rules came into fkshion de- 
fining which Intervals were allowed and which 
parts of the church services could be sung in more 
than one part. By the time of Guido d*Aresso 
(c. 990-1050), a Benedictine monk who helped 
advance notation, contrary motion was permitted 
as the cadence was approached, another tedinical 
advance. Gradually the voices became more and 
more independent, and the third, so long con- 
sidered a discord, came into use. P6rotin, of 
Notre Dame, was the first composer to write for 
three and four voices, and he and his great pre- 
decessor lAonin were the great masters of eaxly 
polyphony. The proximity and splkiness of 
P^rotln’s harmony is almost modem-sounding,, 
and as with Gregorian chant, once we have ad- 
justed ourselves to the sound, this music can be a 
rewarding experience. 


Early Secular Music. 

In mediaeval France, towards the end of the 
11th cent., there developed what has become 
known as the age of the troubadours, poet-musi- 
cians. They were the successors to the fongleitrs, 
or Jugglers, and minstrels about whom we know 
little as practically none of their music has sur- 
vived, The troubadours hymned the beauty of 
spring and of ladies. Contemporary with them in 
Germany were the Minnesingers. Their songs 
were mostly set in three modes. Adam de la 
Haile (d. 1287), because so much of his music sur- 
vives, is perhaps the best-known of the trouba- 
dours. He was a notable composer of ronddit, 
an early form of round, of which the English 
SwMf ia kwmm in. written by a monk of Beading 
c. 1226, is a fine example. 
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An Nora. 

The tenn ara nova derives partiv from 
of Philippe de Vitry (1201-1361) who codified the 
rules of the old and the new music in a valuable 
treatise. This new art represented a freeing of 
music from organum and rhythmic modes* and an 
increase in the shape and form of melodic line. 
France was the centre of music during the 14th 
cent, and apart firom Philippe de Vitry the leading 
composer was Guillaume de Machaut (1800-77). 
who wrote many secular works as well as a poly* 
phonic setting of the Mw. His music is notable 
for its vigour and tenderness as well as for its 
technical expertise. Meanwhile in I4th*cent 
Italy a quite separate branch of ara nova was 
developing. Imitation and canon were to be 
noted in the music of Italian composers* and 
choral forms such as the Ballata* Ma^Mgal (which 
often included instrumental accompaniment) and 
Caccia (a two-voice hunting song in canon) were 
common. The greatest Italian composer of this 
period was the blind organist and lutenist Fran- 
cesco di Landiui (c. 1325-07). 

England was less affected by ara nova and tended 
to remain loyal to older forms. Not until the 
15th cent, did she begin to make a significant 
contribution to the history of music. Both John 
Dunstable (c. 1360-1453)* who was no less eminent 
as a mathematician and an astronomer than as a 
musician, and his contemporary Lionel Power 
advanced the technique of music by their method 
of composition (use of the triad* for instance) and 
mellifluous style. Their musicianship was much 
appreciated on the Continent. Dunstable did 
away with the use of caniua firmua — a fixed 
melody— and increased the use of free composition. 

After Dunstable the next great figure In Euro- 
pean music was Guillaume Dufay (c. 1406-74)* the 
most celebrated composer of the Burgundian 
school. Uis music is distinguished for its blend 
of flowing melody, cleverly wrought countenKiint 
and tender expressiveness. Much travelled. 
Dufay was a man of catholic outlook. Together 
with Dunstable and the Burgundian Gllles Bin- 
chois he bridged the gap between 14th cent, ara 
nova and the fully developed polyphony of the 
15th cent. 

Ara nova composers also showed an interest in 
secidar music and many of their rondeaux and 
chanama (those of Binchols particularly) have 
been preserved. Personality began to play a 
distinguishing part in composition. 

The results of Dufay's good work can be heard 
in the flowering of the Franco-Netherland school 
later in the 16th cent. Its two most notable re- 
presentatives are Ockeghem (c. 1420-05) and his 
pupil Joaquin des Pr6s (e. 1450-1521). who carried 
musical expressiveness even further than Dufay; 
their work can also be grand and majestic. In- 
deed Josquin's wide range, from the humorous to 
the dignified, partially accounts for his Justly 
deserved high reputation. He was a master of 
counterpoint but tempered his mechanical in- 
genuity with imaginative insight. 

Throughout the Benaissonce choral music was 
breaking away, as we have seen* from its earlier 
bonds. The mediaeval tradition of having the 
cantua firmua in the tenor went by the board: the 
use of dissonance* when only two voices were used 
in mediaeval times, was abandoned in favour of 
euphony: and all the voices* democratically* came 
to share the musical lines. CompoBers also began 
to respect their texts: where words were previously 
fitted to the music* the reverse was now the case. 
In Josquin's music* indeed* we have the first 
attempts at symbolism: matching verbal ideas 
with musical ones. The importance of this musi- 
cal lenaissance has been realised only over the 
past twenty years. At last the Benaissonce 
oomposers are coming to* be seen not merely as 
.historical figures relevant only in so far as their 
work culminated in the great classical composers, 
but as masters in their own right, whose music 
should be nearly as familiar to us as is that of a 
Mosart or a Beethoven. 

With the exoRktion of Dufay* little is known of 
the lives of the musicians so far mentioned. Most 


of them were in the service of royal or ducal house- 
holds where they were in charge of the chapel 
choir, or else they worked in or around the great 
cathedrals* teaching at choir-schools. They were 
well rewarded for their services and their social 
position was probably high. 


The Sixteenth Century. 

By the 16th cent, music in England was a 
steadily expanding art and much encouraged. 
Music-making in the home was beccxming quite the 
fashion in social circles. The Chapels Boyal re- 
mained the chief musical centres but the music was 
changing with the development of new secular 
forms so that it was not so much religious as a part 
of life. Composers began their lives as choirboys 
and received a thoroughgoing education* both 
theoretical and practical. 

Carrying on from where Jqsquin and Ills con- 
temporaries left off* Palestrina in Italy* Victoria 
in Spain* Lassus in the Netherlands, and Byrd in 
England brought the polininonlc style to its 
zenith. At the same time caine the rise of the 
madrigalists. first in Italy, then in the Nether- 
lands: and then the beginnings of instnmiental 
music as it came to be known 'Jn the succeeding 
centuries. 

The vocal oomposers began to use chordal 
(homophonic) as well as contrapuntal (poly- 
phonic) methods of writing— examples are 
Victoria's Ave Verum Corpua and Pidestrina’s 
Stabat Mater — ^but polyphony was still the fullest 
most magnificent instrument of composition, as 
for instance in Byrd’s 0 Quam Glorioaum which 
shows an eager response U) the mood and to the 
inflection of the words in a kind of vocal orchestra- 
tion. A feature of all these compoBers’ music, 
but more especially that of Victoria (c. 1585-1611 ) 
and Palestrina (1525-04). is its serene simplicity 
and fervour of utterance. Palestrina was perliaps 
more spacious In his effects* Victoria the more 
passionate. How well we can imagine— and 
sometimes hear — ^their music resounding down the 
naves of the great cathedrals of Europe. 

The music of lassus (c. 1530-04) is distinguished 
both in sheer amount and in vitality. His mastery 
in the field of motets was unrivalled* encompassing 
a wide range of subject and mood. He and his 
fellow Flemish composers. Willaert* de Monte and 
Arcadelt* were also expert In the Madrigal, a form 
popular in Italy and England as well. The 
Madrigal was a coutrapmital setting of a poem, 
usually not longer than twelve lines, in five or six 
ports. The subject (of the poetry) was usually 
amorous or pastoral. It was a short-lived, but 
highly prolific vogue. Orlando Gibbons (1583- 
1625). Thomas Weelkes (c. 1575-1628). and John 
Wllbye (1574-1638) were the most prominent 
English expemeuts. 


Instnimental Music. 

By the end of the 14th cent, instrumental music 
began to become something more than mere 
anonymous dance times or primitive organ music. 
Instruments often accompanied voices, or even 
replaced them, so that the recorder* lute. viol, 
and spinet indoors* and sackbuts and shawms out- 
doors* had already been developed by the time 
instrumental music came to be written down. 
Gradually a distinction grew up between what was 
appropriate to the voice and what was suitable 
for instruments. Byrd* Gibbons, and Giles 
Famaby in England* the great blind keyboard 
player* Cabesdn (1510-66) in Spain, and Fresco- 
baldi (1588-1643) in Italy produced valuable 
instrumental works. Perhaps the Parthenia and 
the PHUewittiam Virginal Book, collections of Early 
English Keyboard music, give as fair a representa- 
tive idea as any of the development of instrumen- 
tal form at this time. 

In chamber music musicians often played 
collectionB of dance tunes strung together to make 
a whole: or they chose fantasies (or ** fancies ")* 
where a ccHnposer altered a tune as he wished. 
Ihen there were sets of variations on aTround, 
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that Is a simple tune played over and over again 
on a bass yiol. 


were often used on festive occasions in spadous 
halls or in cathedrals. The Venetian composer 
Andrea Gabrieli (c. 1610-80) was the first to com- 
bine voice and Instruments and his son Giovanni 
Gabrieli (1557-'1612) carried the process further to 
produce sacred symphonies, often using anti- 
pbonal effects. 


Drama in Uusio. 

Not until the end of the lOth cent, did anyone 
begin to think about combining drama and music, 
and so ** invent ’* the new art we know today as 
opera. A group of artistic intelligentsia met to- 
gether in Florence and conceived the idea of re- 
viving the ancient declamation of Greek tragedy. 
They took Greek mythological subjects, cast them 
in dramatic form, and set them to music, not in 
the choral polyphonic style of the Madrl^l. but 
with single voices declaiming dialogue In music. 
The earliest examples of what was called Dramma 
per Musica were Peri’s Daphne in 1697 (now lost) 
and his Eurydice, in whidi he co-operated with 
Caedni. The new style came to its full flowering 
with the appearance of Monteverdi (1667-1043). 
whose genius would surely have shone in any age. 

Monteverdi’s flrst opera. Orfeo, produced in 1607. 
is a hmdmark of dramatic expression, and it is 
nothing less than a catastrophe that so many of 
bis later operas have been lost. His Orfeo pro- 
vides the basic ground work for the operas of the 
next two centuries: recitative, accompanied re- 
citative. and aria. His last opera VJneoronazione 
di Poppaea. written when he was at the great age 
(for those days) of 76. succeeds in its aim of creat- 
ing a free, fluid form, slipping easily from recitative 
to arioso and even aria without the strict, closed 
forms that were to be used in the 17^ and 18th 
cent. He focusses attention to an almost unbe- 
lievable extent on character rather than situation. 
He creates real people with all their faults 
and foibles — the kittenish, sexually attractive 
Poppaea. the power-drunk, infatuated Nero, the 
wise counsellor Beneca, and the noble, wronged 
empress Octavia. As recent productions have 
shown these characters leap from the musical page 
as if they bad Just been created, each unerringly 
delineated in musical terms. Only the vocal line, 
the continue, and very incomplete instrumental 
ritomelli parts have b^n preserved, but in sensi- 
tive. knowledgeable hands tonal variety in the 
shape of wind and string parts can be added, as we 
know certain instruments were available to the 
composer. 

Monteverdi’s successors were Cavalli (1602-76), 
<3esti (1623-60) and Stradella (1642-82), who gave 
the solo voice more and more prominence en- 
couraged by the advent of the castrati's brilliant 
voices. These artiflcially created singers had a 
vogue and popularity similar to ** pop ** singers of 
today, feted wherever they appear^ The aria 
became more extended and ornate, and dramatic 
verisimilitude gradually but inexorably took second 
Dlace to vocal display. An aria was nearly 
always in da capo form, the first section being 
repeated after a contrasting middle one. 


Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-century Church Music. 

Of course, the Invention of a new dramatic style 
affected church music too. The concentration on 
the vertical aspect of music (homophony) as 
opposed to the horizontal (polyphony) led to the 
Increasing importance of the voice in religious 
music. In Italy, it is true, there was the late- 
flowering, great madrigallst Carlo Gesualdo (1660- 
1614), whose harmonic daring still astonishes us 
today, but by 1600 the cantata was coming tb 
replace older forms in church music. In its 
simplest form this was a story told in accompanied 
recitative. Giacomo Carisslmi (e. 1604-74) was 
one of the flrst significant composers of this new 
form. He too was in on the birth of the oratorio, 
whose forerunner was the taera rappretenimione 
(mystery or miracle play) of early I6th-cent 


Florence. Then in the mid-16th cent. St. Philip 
Neri brought in elements from popular plays on 
mcred subjects in his services in Komo, designed 


arsons have tried with " pop ” services today. 
Kmllio dl Cavallerl (c. 1650-1662) and Carissimi 
developed the form adding arias and choral move- 
ments. omitting actual representation. Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti (1660-1726). whose oratorios bear a 
close resemblance to his operas, brought oratorio 
to its zenith in Italy. 

Heinrich Schfltz (1686-1672). Bach’s great 
predecessor, was the founder of German church 
music. His historical place has never been called 
into Question but only in recent times have the 
intrinsic merits of liis own music come to be re- 
cognised. He studied with Giovanni Gabrieli in 
his youth and later came under the Influence of 
Monteverdi, so it was not surprisi^ that he 
brought Italian ideas across the Alps to Germany 
and wrote the first German opera Daphne, now 
sadly lost. He also introduced his country to the 
Italian declamatory style and to the new kind of 
concertato instrumental writing. But his drama- 
tic religious works were his greatest contribution 
to musical development. He wrote with a devout 
intensity, bringing to life the scriptuial texts by 
closely allying his urgent music to the words. His 
three settings of the Passions — ^Matthew, Luke, 
and John— paved the way for Bach’s even more 
remarkable works In this genre. Two contem- 
poraries of SchUtz. Johann Hermann Bchein (1686- 
1680) and Samuel Scheldt (1687-1664). were both 
important figures in German Beformation music. 


Lully, Purcell, and Seventeenth-century Opera. 

France resisted the tide of Italian opera, al- 
though paradoxically it was an Italian, Jean- 
Baptlste Lully (c. 1632-87), who charted the 
different course of French op^a which was from 
the beginning associated with the court ballet. 
His musical monopoly during the reign of l.oui8 
XIV was put to good use. In his thhi^n operas 
the libretto, usually on classical, allegorical 
themes, plays a vital part in the composition, 
which is therefore less clearly divided between 
recitative and aria than in Italian opera. The 
orchestration and the ballets assume greater 
importance than in the traditional Italian form. 
It was, in short, a more realistic, less stylised art. 

In England, opera developed out of the enter- 
tainment known as the Masque, a succession of 
dances, accompanied by voices and instruments 
and often Incorporated in a drama or spectacle. 
Henry Lawes’s (1606-1662) setting of Milton’s 
Comus is probably the most famous of these en- 
tertainments. The Venue and Adonis of John 
Blow (1640-1708) can be called the flrst English 
opera because here the music is gradually gaining 
the ascendancy over the spoken word. However, 
it was Purcell (1668-06), Blow’s pupil, with Dido 
and Aeneas, who really gave dramatic life to the 
new medium by giving bis characters a true 
musical personality that was subtler than any- 
thing the mere spoken word could achieve. The 
grief-laden lament of the dying Dido ” When I 
am laid in earth" has an expressive poWer, 
achieved by extraordinarily bold harmonic effects, 
never before and seldom since achieved. The opera 
was In fact written for a young ladies* boarding 
school. Purcell followed it with several outstand- 
ing semi-operas— such as The Fairy Queen (to 
Dryden’s text). His untimely death at the age of 
36 probably robbed us of several ftill-length 
operas— and perhaps a consequence of this was 
that Englirii music after him did not develop 
08 it should have done. 

His verse anthems and much of his instrumental 
music, especially the Fantasias, are also rich in 
imaginative mastery through bis original use of 
harmony and counterpoint. However, a great 
deal of his pieces were written for a specific 
occasion and many qf the odes are set to impossi- 
bly trite texts. At least his genius was partly 
acknowledged in his own day, and he was ap- 
pointed organist in Westminster Abbey where he 
was buried with due pomp. He is sud to have 
died through catching cold when lodced out of his 
own house at night. 
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ViToldl and fba BIm of XoBtrnmantal Mnslo. 

Out of the dance snitee popular in the 16th cent, 
and the beginning of the 17th (known in Italy as 
the SofMta da Camera) developed the concerto. 
This began aa two groups of instrumentalists 
compared and contrasted with each other as in 
Giovanni Gabrieli's Sonata jnano e forte. With 
Arcangelo Corelli (1659-1713) the concerto grosso 
took a more definite shape, alternating a aolo 
group of instruments with the main body of strings 
in tluree or more contrasting movements. Gui- 
seppe Torelli (1658-1709). Francesco Geminianl 
(1687-1762) and Tommaso Albinoni (1671-1750) 
were other notable contributors to the form, but 
none of the composers so far mentioned has today 
achieved the popularity of the priest Antonio 
Vivaldi (c. 1678-1741). himself a violinist, who 
had at his disposal the orchestra at the Ospedale 
della Pieta in Venice. The young women at this 
music school also contributed the vocal side of the 
concerts there of which there are many descrip* 
tions. One says: ** They sing like angels, play 
the violin, flute, organ, oboe, cello, bassoon— in 
abort no instrument is large enough to frighten 
them ... 1 swear nothing is so charming than to 
see a young and pretty nun. dressed in white, a 
sprig of pomegranate blossom behind one ear. 
leading the orchestra, and beating time with all 
the grace and precision imaginable." For this 
body. Vivaldi wrote about 600 concertos which 
maintain a remarkably even auaJlty, of which 
"The Four Bessons '* are perhaps the most 
felicitous. 

Meanwhile organ music was advancing rapidly 
in technique. Girolamo k'rescobaldi (15B3-1643) 
and Jan Pieterazoon Bweellnck (1502-1021) wrote 
worlm that provided the foundation of the Italian 
and Northern German achools of organ music. 
Their rlcercares gradually developed Into the 
fugue, a vein ao richly mined hy Bach. Among 
their Bucoeasors the most notable figure before 
Bach was Johann Paidielbel (1053-1700). 

Other keyboard music, especially for the harpsi* 
chord, was the particular province of France and 
Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683-1704) and Francois 
Couperin (1068-1733) were both masters of key* 
board style and hannonlc invention. 


Bach (1685-1750). 

The two giant figures of Bach and Handel 
bestride the first balf of the 18th cent. 'Jlieir 
dilferences are perhaps greater than their similari- 
ties. Bach wrote essentially for himself (al* 
though of course, he had to satisfy his employers 
at COthen and Leipzig) while Handel was compos- 
ing to please his wide public. Bach was a pro- 
vinclaJ. always remaining in central Germany; 
Handel was widely travelled. Bach was devoutly 
religious, almost ascetic; Handel was more a man 
of the world. They never met. 

To summarise Bach's vast output in a short 
■pace is vlrtnally impossible. One can only try 
to distil the flavour of his music. He brought the 
art of polyphony to the highest pitch of mastery 
that has ever been achieved or is ever likely to 
be achieved. In his famous " Forty-Eight '* and 
** the Art of the Fugue '* he explored all the fhgal 
peimutatioDB of the major and minor keys. At 
the same time his music rose above technical 
brilliance to achieve, especially in his organ music, 
the two Passions, many of the church cantatas, 
and the B minor Mass, Intense emotional and ex- 
pressive power. The cantatas, from his lieipzig 
appointment (1723) onwards, were integrated into 
the servioes. They consisted usually of a chorus 
based on a Lutheran hymn tune, recitatives, 
several extended arias, and a concluding chorus 
usually a straJghtforwazd venion of the hymn 
tune In which the congregation Joined. There 
are some two hundred of these works and they 
contain a wealth of comparatively unknown and 
sometimes even unreooimised beauties. The Bt. 
John and the Si. Matthew Psasion extend these 
pnxsedures to a grand scale, an Evang^ telli^ 
the new Taetainent story In vivid redeye, the 
eboms taktog tlie part of the crowd, soloists pon- 
<Mng in asiai <m the meaning of the Gospel, and 
Jesus's words being sung by a baas. Anyone who 


has beard either of these works well performed 
cannot help but dismisH from his mind any idea of 
Bach as a mere dry-as-dust musical mathemati- 
cian. In the Bt. Matthew Passion, every sugges- 
tion in the text that can possibly be illustrated by 
a musical equivalent is so Illustrated. Tbe Old 
Testament Pharasafo law Is represented by strict 
musical forms such as the canon; Christ's sayings 
are given noble arioso life; and the arias reflect 
truly the New Testament's compassionate 
message. Technically the work is a marvel; 
expressively it is eloquent. The B minor Mass, 
although it contains borrowlruEs from many of his 
own works, still stands as a satisfying monumental 
whole in which Bach’s choral writing achieved a 
new richness, the adaptations being in accord with 
their new setting. 

Bach’s Instrumental music, especially the violin 
concertos and the unaocurnpanlw works for violin 
and cello, not only show the immense range of his 
powers but also contain mai^ of his deeper 
thoughts, whereas the orchestnid suites and the 
Brandenburg concertos are tnoie extrovert, 
particularly tbe rhythmically exuberant fast 
movmnents. 

Bach closes an era— that of the later contra- 
puntallsta— by achieving the ne plpat vUra in fhgal 
composition : his last. Incomplete; work, the Art 
of the Fugue, is evidence of this. 


Handel (1686-1758). 

During his lifetime Handel was far more widely 
recognised as a great composer than Bach, and bis 
music, unlike Bach's, maintained its place in 
popular esteem until the re-discovery of Bach and 
the dominance of the symphony placed Handel 
somewhat in the background. 

During the latter part of the 10th cent. Handel's 
name was mainly associated with mammoth, 
anachronistic performances of a small sample of 
his oratorios at the Oystal Palace and elsewhere in 
England. In his lifetime these works, and all his 
other works in the genre, were sung by a small 
choir who were outnumbered by the instrumental 
players. Over the past few years autbentlo-slzed 
performances of his oratorios and a revival of 
interest in his operas have revealed the real Handel, 
unknown to our grandparents. 

The operas were neglected partly because the 
vocal prowess they required — and which the cas- 
trati so brilliantly supplied— was no longer avail- 
able and because their dramatic life, at least 
according to 19th- and early 20tb-cent. tenets, 
hardly existed. Now it is realised that this neglect 
has deprived us of an unending stream of glorious 
melody and of much daring harmony. But per^ 
haps it is In tbe hitherto disregarded oratorios, 
su^ as Semele, that Handel's innate dramatic 
sense and musical range are to be beard gloriously 
fulfilled, and the pastoral serenade Aria and 
Gcdedea is surely one of the most deligbtfiil scores 
ever composed. 

Handd wm a colourfhl. Imaginative orchestra- 
tor. and this can be beard both in bis accompani- 
ment to vo<»l music and in his concert! grossi. op. 
3 and 6. the earlier set exploiting a diversity of 
Interesting string and wind combination. In his 
writing he was at home In a polyphonic or homo- 
phonic style as bis superb choruses show. Hto 
organ concertos, of which be was the ** inventor 
(to quote a contemporary source), were often 
play^ totween tbe acts of his oratorioB. They 
are alternately expresstye and exuberant pi^ 
calling for some virtuosity from tbe player. His 
occasional works, such as the Water Musle and 
Fireworks Music Aow bis ingenuity in extending 
tbe range of tbe typical 17th cent, suite to serve a 
particular occasion. 

Handers working life was mostly spent to 
England where his Italian operas were acclaimed. 
In the yean between his arrival hen in 1711 and 
1729 be wrote nearly thirty operas. It was only 
when the public tired of these and his reputation 
slumped that be turned to oratorio with equal 
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Bach and Handel between them crowned the 
age cxf polyphony that had lasted for two hundred 
yeaxa or more. After them. It la hardly aurprlaing 
that oompoeeTB began looking for a new style, 
already anticlMted in the mualc of Bamean and 
particularly Dominioo Scarlatti (1685-1787). 
whoae harpalchord aonataa foreehadowed the 
claaalcal sonata form that was to dominate music 
for the next two hundred years. The change in 
mnslad style about 1760 was partly the result of a 
change in musicat patronage. Bach was the last 
great compOBer to earn his living through being 
employed by the dhurch. The new patrons were 
the nobility who liked to have a composer on 
hand to write for the various evening entertain- 
ments of the time. For this purpose the princes 
and dukes had their own orchestras and their own 
small opera houses. The music required had to 
be elegant, formal. oalanL Haydn was excep- 
tionally fortunate in having an employer. Prince 
Nicholas of Esterhasy. who allowed him to write 
more of less as he wished so that he was able to 
develop symphonic form into something more than 
a pleasing way of passing an evening. 

The early symphonists. culminating In Haydn, 
broke away from Bach's contrapuntal treatment 
of the orchestra. Instruments now came to be 
treated in a more colourfol manner according to 
their particular timbre. The court of Mannheim 
had an orchestra of a standard unheard hitherto, 
and Johann Stamits (1717-67) and his son Karl 
(1746-1801) influenced the great composers who 
were to follow in their footsteps. The compoBition 
of their orchestra was flexible, oboes, flutes, and 
horns often being added to the standard string 
section. Bach’s son Carl Philipp Emanuel (1714- 
88) added to and developed symphonic and sonata 
form, especially as regards keys and subiects. 


Baydn and Mozart 

These two figures dominate the second half of 
the 18th cent, as Bach and Handel did the first. 
In a brief space only a general picture can be pre- 
sented of their huge output and influence. Of 
Haydn’s 104 symphonies (there may even be 
others) more than half are worthy of study and 
hearing. The craftsmanship is always remark- 
able, the invention ever new. Indeed without 
Haydn’s haimonio daring or his melodic in- 
gmuity. the even greater symphonic thought of 
Beethoven would have been impossible: Haydn 
laid the groundwork on which his successor built 
towering edifices. A work such as the 9Srd 
symphony in D is typical of hia mature style with 
its searching introduction, powerfolly wrought, 
earnestly argued first movement, beautiful Largo 
and resourceful bustling finale. Haydn did not 
light shy of contrapuntal writing: the develop- 
ment section of this symphony’s first movement 
and the finale are evidence of that, but it was only 
as an integral part of a predominantly homophonic 
technique. 

Mozart’s symphonies are not so different in 
form Aom Haydn’s but — and this must be a sub- 
jective judgment— be put more emotional feeling 
into his. Nobody could listen to the heart- 
seardiing first movement of his 40th symphony 
without being deeply moved. It was in his final 
three works in the medium that Mozart brought 
his symphonic art to perfection, and these obvi- 
ously had an effect on Haydn’s later symphonies 
written alter them. For passiofi and tenderness 
contained within a dasslcal form these late sym- 
phonies. and many other of Mozart’s works, have 
yet to be surpassed. 

Haydn, who has been rightly termed ’’the 
Father of the Symphony ” was also the founder of 
the string quartet— Derhaps the most perfect, 
because the most exactly balanced, form of musioal 
expreskkm. The four instruments — two violins, 
viola, and cello— discuss, argue, commune with 
each other over the whole gamut of feeling. In 
his quartets Haydn’s mastery of structure is even 
more amazing than in his symphonies. Mozart’s 
quartets (especially the six devoted to Haydn) 
and even more his quintets achieve miracles of 
beauty In sound, nowhere more so than in the first 
movement of the G minor (his most personal key) 


quintet. The two late piano quartets show how 
the piano can be ideally combined with strings. 
His clarinet quintet is also a masterly work. 

Haydn did not leave any concertos of conse- 
quence. Mozart's, especially those for piano, are 
among his greatest works. As a brilliant clavier 
player himself, he showed a consummate skill In 
writing for the keyboard. Although the instru- 
mmit be knew was slightly less advanced than the 
piano today, his concertos call for virtuosity in 
execution, y^ they are as searching in emotional 
content as the late symphonies and quartets. 
Indeed the C major concerto (K. 467) and the C 
minor (K. 401) may be said to hold the quintessen- 
tial Mozart. As well as twenty (mature) piano 
concertos. Mozart wrote six for the violin, four 
for the horn, and eighteen others, but none of these 
delightfol as they are. can be placed in quite the 


Of their church music. Haydn’s sixteen masses 
and his oratorios — The Creation and the Seasons 
(both late works)— are perhaps more worthy of 
attention than Mozart’s various masses, but we 
must not forget Mozart’s final Vrork — the Bequiem 
or the serene late Motet Ate Verum Corpus. 


Eighteenth-century Opera. 

Mozart — for many the first great opera com- 
poser — did not. of course, create his masterT>ieces 
out of nothing. In France. Lully was followed 
by Bameau (1683-1764). who carried on his 
tradition of using classical themes but developed 
a more fiexible style of recitative and greatly in- 
creased vividness of expression. But it was 
Gluck (1714-87) who more tlian anyone broke out 
of the straitjacket of the now ossified Italian form 
of operar-domlnated by the singer— and showed 
lust what could be achieved in moving human 
terms. Drama in music really came of age with 
his Orfeo e Eurydiee (1762). AleesU (1767) and 
Iphiginie en Tawide (1770). Bis simplicity and 
poignancy of expression were not lost on Mozart. 

Meanwhile in Germany a kind of opera called 
Singspiel appeared during the 18th cent. Break- 
ing away from classical themes, mundane stories 
were told in dialogue and music. 

Until quite recently Haydn’s operas were dis- 
missed as unworthy representations of his genuis 
but. chiefly through the enlightening efforts of the 
Haydn scholar, H. O. Bobins Landon, some of his 
fift^n surviving works in the medium have been 
suooesBfolly revived. They have proved to he 
perfectly viable for the stage and, espedBlly In 
the ensembles, foil of that delightful Invention to 
be found in the rest of bis opus, if on a less fully 
developed scale. Still as musical drama they 
inevitably fall far short of Mozart’s achievements, 
for the younger composer seems to have bad an 
instinctive feeling for the stage. Into his operas 
be poured his most intense, personal music. He 
vividly portrays the folbU^ desires, loves, and 
aspirations of mankind. 

The earlier, immature stage pieces of his youth 
led to such works as Zudo Silla (1772) snd La 
Finia Qiardiniera (1776) with their first glhupees 
of the glories to come. Bis first indubitably great 
opera Is Idomeneo (1781). Despite its unpro- 
misingly static plot. Idomeneo reveals Mozart’s 
stature through its ability to breathe new life Into 
a Gcmventionid opera seria form. Though in- 
fluenced by Gluck it is yet more human and tou<di- 
ing In its musical expression. To succeed this 
Mozart wrote a much more frivolous piece Die 
Entfehrung ans dem 8enM. Btemming from the 
Singspid tradition, it none the less creates real- 
Ufo cfaaiacteiB who have much charming music to 
Bing. 

After three lesser pieces Mozart eml>arked on 
his four masterpieces— LeNoczedf ligaro (1786), 
Don Giovanni (1787). Cosi fan ivUe (1700). and 
Die ZauberMe (1701). ' 

Figaro, as well as being a delightfol comedy, 
explores more folly than any previous opera 
situation and character, which find expressicn in 
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beautiM alias and in two finales of symphonic 
proportiim. In Don QiomnnU toss satisfactory as 
a dramatlo structure, the range of musical charac- 
terisation and insight into human motives is 
widened still further. Cot^ lyrically hut 
humorously expresses the follies of love. Mosart 
could not help but love his characters and his 
music for them is at one and the same time 
amusing and heartfelt. Die Zauberjldte — The 
Magic flute — displays Mosart’s deep-felt love of 
his fellow men and of truth In an opera of great 
spiritual strength. Nor has opera any more 
loveable personality than the birdcatcher Papa- 
geno. Mosart’s final opera La CUmenza di Tito, 
extolling imperial magnanimity, has never 
achieved the success or popularity of his oth^ 
maturer stage works, though it contains much 
excellent music. 


Beethoven. 

Mosart was the last major composer to depend, 
to any large extent, on private patronage for his 
living, and even he left the service of the Arch- 
bishop of Salxburg because he could not stand the 
restrictions imposed on his freedom. Henceforth 
compoBers would have to stand on their own two 
feet with all the advantages (liberty) and disad- 
vantages (lack of security) that implied. Beet- 
hoven (1 770-1827) was the first such composer of 
importance. 

Although his work is usually divided into three 
periods, this division is somewhat t(iO arbitrary, 
for no other composer in history, with the possible 
exception of IVagner, has shown such a continual 
development of his genius. Coming at just the 
right moment in musical history, he crowned the 
achievements of Haydn and Mozart with music of 
the utmost profbndity of thought and feeling that 
looks back to its classical heritage and forward to 
the romantic movement of the 10th cent. His 
influence on musical thinking and writing Is in- 
calculable. 

His first period shows his strong melodic gifts 
and the beginning of his individuality in develop- 
ing form and structure to suit his own ends and 
match his particular genius. Unusual keys are 
explored, unusual harmonic procedures employed. 
With the "Erolca” (his thlni symphony) be 
established his position as a great composer. The 
unity of purpose he here achieved within a long 
and diverse structure is truly staggering, even 
today. In the first movement alone the struc- 
tural invention and cogency went far lieyond 
what even Mozart had achieved in his “ Jupiter " 
SMnphouy, and the second movement — a vast 
funeral March — ^has an overwhelmingly tragic 
emotional content. But the ** Eroica *' was 
followed by six equally great symphonies, each 
one as varied, as inventive, as unified as the 
others. The ninth sj'mphony is significant in both 
its length and finale. Here Beethoven crowns 
three superb instrumental movements with a 
choral movement that, as well as summing up all 
that has gone before, expresses in music the joy 
in existence more ecstatically than any other work. 

The burning intensity of Beethoven's genius is 
just as evident in his chamber music. His 
quartets are tbe product of a revolutionary age in 
W'hlcb the social graces and formal restraint of the 
18th cent, were thrown off in a search for a more 
persona] mode of expression. The early op. 18 
set. and the Bazoumovsky quartets, op. 69. go 
even beyond tbe range of Haydn's and Mozart's 
works in tbe medium but it was in his late quartets, 
bis final musical testament, that Beethoven re- 
fined and distilled his art for posterity. No words 
can possibly describe their unique quality, but 
any and every chance should be taken to make 
their acquaintance: tbe effort required will be 
more than amply rewarded. 

The early piano concertos do not reach quite 
this level of attainment, but the last three, to- 
gether with the violin concerto, are on a par with 
tbe finest of the symphonies arid quartets, as well 
as being considerable tests of the perfonnerR' 
teobnique. The Triple Concerto for piano, 
violin, and eello is an unusual and rewarding work. 


Beethoven's grandest choral work— and one of 
tbe most noble in existence — ^Is the Mass in D 
{Mieea Solemnit), Its vast scale and sublime 
utterance often defOat performers, but when it is 
successfully done there is no more spiritually up- 
lifting experience for the listener. Except perhaps 
Beethoven's only opera. Fidelio. This simple 
escape story was transformed by Beethoven's 
creative fire into a universal symbol of liberty, the 
composer identifying himself with tbe struggle for 
freedom from tyranny and release from darkness. 

Beethoven lived in a period of war and revolu- 
tion. A passionate belief in the brotherhood of 
man and in liberty, he was shocked to find his 
ideals thrown over by revolutionaries-tumed- 
dictators. His own tragedy of deafness, which 
came upon him at the moment of his triumph, 
nearly submerged him, but in the end be won 
through and produced the string of masterpieces 
from tbe "Eroica" onwards. Hope spihiglng 
from despair, love from hatred, victory over 
defeat, these are tbe unquenchable legacies left by 
Beethoven. \ 


The Romantic Movement. • 

Inevitably, tbe Romantic movegient in litera- 
ture that burst forth about 1800 was bound to 
have its counterpart in music. And so it was. 
Breaking the classical l)ondB. composers such as 
Schubert. Schumann. Liszt, and B^lioz sought a 
new freedom in musical expression. Form l)e- 
came of less Importance than content: and that 
content often had literary connections. For their 
purposes a larger orchestra was needed and 
supplied, but tbe miniature, the song especially, 
because of its very personal connotation, was also 
a favourite form. 

Schubert (1797-1828) — described by Liszt as 
*• the most poetic of musicians " — ^is perhaps the 
greatest lyrical genius in musical history. In him 
the Viennese tradition and influence of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven reached its zenith. 3 he 
song was always Schubert's starting point, so it 
is hardly surprising that his reputation as a song 
writer has never been impaired but in his sym- 
phonic and instrumental works too it is always his 
inexhaustible fund of melody that first calls for 
attention. Nobody could listen to his " Trout " 
quintet, for piano and strings, bis octet, his fifth 
8>7nphony, or his song cycle Die SchOne MiiHerin 
without being enchanted and invigorated by the 
sheer tunefulness of the music. But there is much 
more to Schubert than this: his understanding of 
the poBsibiiitlcB of harmonic change, his grasp of 
orchestral coloration (in the great C major 
symphony, for instance), his free use of sonata 
structure. 

Although Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven had 
all contributed to the song as an art form, it was 
with Schubert that It achieved its first full flower- 
ing. If be had written nothing but his songs, his 
place in the musical firmament would be assured. 
With his EtlkGnig in 1816 the German JAtd came 
of age and from then until tbe end of his life he 
wrote more than six hundred songs, hardly a dud 
among them. Whether it is the charm of Beiden- 
rOelein, the drama of Der Doppelg&fiQ€r or tbe 
numlied intensity of the Winterreise cycle Schubert 
unerringly went to the heart of a poet’s meaning: 
indeed he often raised poor verses to an inspired 
level by his settings. And for tbe first time tbe 
pianist shares a place of equal importance with the 
singer. 

There Is only room to mention one or two other 
composers, some of them wrongly neglected, who 
were roughly contemporaries of Beethoven and 
Scbul)ert : the Czech Duzsek (1769-1812), who like 
Beethoven bridges the dasBical-romantic gulf. 
Boccherini (1748-1805). tbe two Italian opera 
composers C^maroBa (1749-1801) and Palsiello 
(1740-1816). tbe Frenchman M4hul (1768-1817) 
and tbe German Hummel (1778-1836). 

Weber (1784-1826) lacked Beethoven's energy 
and constructive powers and Schubert's sheer 
liTical profundity, but be Is an important figure, 
especially in tbe field of opera, where his Der 
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Freischittss and Olteron led the way to a more 
flexible, dramatically realiatlc form of opera. His 
vivid imagination exactly fitted the new romantic 
mood abroad. The sheer beauty in the melodic 
shape of his music is also not to be denied. 


Mendetesohn and Schumann. 

Mendelssohn (1809-47) was the clTilised crafts- 
man among the Komantic composers. A boy 
genius — many of his finest works were written 
before he was tu’enty— he maintained the impor- 
tance of classical form a bile imbuing it with his 
own affectionate brand of poetic sensibility. His 
third and fourth symphonies — ^the ** Seotti^Ai ** 
and “ The Italian *’ — (and possibly the fifth 

The Beformation '*). his string quartets (some 
of which go deeper than most of his music), violin 
concerto, first piano concerto, and of course, the 
incidental music to *‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ** represent his tidy yet efi'ervescent style 
at its most vanning. 

Schumann (1810-1856) is less easy to categorise. 
His early romantic flame was burnt out by some 
flaw in his intellectual and/or emotional make-up. 
and his inspiration seems to have declined In later 
years. No matter, by then he had given us the 
marvellous song cycles of 1840. an ever ftesh piano 
concerto, many fine piano solos, including the 
mercurial, popular Camaval and several sym- 
phonies. which, if not structiurally perfect, contain 
much lovely music. The joys and sorrows of love 
and the feeling for natural beauty are all perfectly 
mirrored in these charming, lyrical works. 


Romantic Giants. 

Berlioa (1800-69) and Liszt (1811-86} are the 
two most typical representative figures of the 
Romantic era. Both have always been controver- 
sial figures, with ardent advocates and opponents 
either unduly enthusiastic or unfairly derogatory. 
Berlioz might be termed the perfect painter in 
music. With an uncanny mastery of archestral 
sound he could conjure up the countryside, the 
Bupematural and the historical with the utmost 
ease. He based his music on the ** direct reaction 
to feeling and a desire to illustrate literature by 
musical means. That his technical expertise was 
not always the equal of his undoubted genius, can 
be heard in many of his larger works such as the 
dramatic cantata The J>amiiati(m of Faust and the 
dramatic symphony Romeo and Juliet, yet most 
people are willing to overlook the occasional 
vulgarity for the ineffable beauty of his many fine 
pages, but brutal cuts in his music, such as are 
often made in. for instance, his epic opera The 
Trojans only have the effect of reducing the 
stature of his works. We must accept him, warts 
and all. Anyone who has seen the two parts of 
The Trojans, presented complete in one evening 
at Covent Garden, will realise that Berlioz knew 
what he was about. 

His output is not quantitatively large but in- 
cludes several monumental works, as well as The 
Trojans, The Reguiem (** Grand Mcsse des 
Morts ”) requires a tenor solo, huge chorus and 
orchestra, and brass bands, although Berlioz uses 
these forces fastidiously. The Symphonic funihre 
et Tr^mphale, calls in its original form, for choir, 
brass, and stxhigs. But Berlioz was Just as happy 
writing on a smaller scale as his exquisite song 
cycle, to words dT Th^ophile Gautier. Nutts d*Ete, 
shows. Gautier perhaps summed up better than 
anyone Berlioz's slnsmlar talent: " In that 
renaissance of the ISSOs Berlioz represents the 
romantic musical idea, the breaking up of old 
moulds, the substitution of new forms for unvaried 
square rhythms, a complex and competent rich- 
ness of orchestration, truth of local colour, un- 
expected effects in sound, tumultuous and 
Shakespearian depth of passion, amorous or 
melancholy dreaminess, longings and questionings 
of the soul, infinite and mysterious sentiments not 
to be rendered in words, and that something more 
than all which escapes language but may be 
divined in musie.** 

^ During bis lifetime Liszt was ffited and 
bonoured not only by his musical colleagues but 


by the world at large, which idolised him and bis 
piano. Then bis reputation took a plunge fhnn 
which it has only recently recovered. To be sure 
much of his early music is glitter and gloss, but his 
symphonies and tone poems— especially the Faust 
Symphony, the Dante Symphony (both, of course. 
Inspired by literature), and Orpheus and Pro- 
metheus — and bis late piano works show that be 
was an extraordinary harmonic innovator, ^e 
piano sonata in B minor brings his romantic, 
wilful temperament within a reasonably stable, 
pianistic form, and as such is a landmark in the 
repertory of the instrument. Liszt’s output was 
prodigious, but the inquiring listener should ex- 
plore the more original of Ids compositions already 
mentioned to form a true picture of his fertile 
genius. 


Chopin. 

Chopin (1810-49) was the master of the key- 
board. par excellence. His development of the 
technical and expressive capabilities of the piano 
is unique in musical history. His inventive 
powers were pouted out with nervous passionate 
energy and In a highly individual style through 
twenty astoidshing. possibly agonised years of 
creative activity before bis early death. A Chopiu 
melody, limpid, transparent, singing, can be re- 
cognised easily by anyone, but bis style gradually 
developed into something more subtle, more satis- 
fying than pure melody. He took the greatest 
care of every detail so that any alteration, how- 
ever small, upsets the perfect balance of his work. 
His poetic sensibility can be found in any of his 
works: for his constructive ability we must turn to 
the Ballades, the B minor Sonata, and the 
Barcarolle, while the Preludes and Studies blend 
technical powers and emotional expressiveness in 
ideal proportions. 


Nineteenth-century Opera. 

After Mozart’s operas and Beethoven’s Fidelia, 
the medium might have been expected to decline. 
Instead it took on a new. if different, lease of life 
that culminated in Verdi’s extraordinary output. 

Rossini (1792-1868) created a world of exuber- 
ant high spirits in his operatic works that are as 
cheerful and heart-warming today as they were a 
hundred or more years ago. 

He always worked in and around the lyric 
theatres of Italy and between 1810 and 1880 
poured out a stream of works, not all of which can 
be expected to be masterpieces. However. 11 
Barbiere di SivigHa, ritaliana in Algieri, La 
CenerenMa and Le Comte Ory will always delight^ 
audiences as long as opera houses exist. Although 
these works are difficult to sing really well, their 
vitality and charm can never be submerged even 
by poor voices or indifiTerent staging. 

His German contemporaries were critical of his 
confidence and frivolity, but his works lAiow a 
consistency of invention and an irresistible tune- 
Rilness that anyone might envy. In recent years, 
there has also been a renewed interest in bis more 
serious operas — Otello (1816). La Gazxa Ladra 
(1817). Semiramide (1828). La SiJge de Corinthe 
(1820), and Guillaume Tell (1829) — which were 
certainly surpassed in dramatic power by his 
successors but which nevertheless are not to be 
despised or neglected. 

William Tell, to give it its more popular title, 
was his last work for the stage although be lived 
on for nearly forty years in retirement in Paris, 
scene of many of his greatest successes. There he 
enjoyed good living, dispensing bans mots, and 
occasionally composing trifies. An exception is 
the unpretentious Petite Mens Solennelle, written 
originally for soloists, chorus, a harmonium, and 
two pianos. Rossini later orchestrated it. but he 
would not aUow it to be performed during his life- 
time. The first public performance was on 28 
February 1869, os near as possible to the 78th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth on Leap Year 
Day 1792. 
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In fxmtnst to the mercurial BobbIhI, Vlncenro 
Bellini (1801-1886) was an exaulaite, roxnaniic 
flgine dealizur with ezauialte. romantic aiorieB, an 
operatio eaulvalent to Chopim who much admired 
mm. Hia delicate, einuoua vocal line (In the arias) 
and lirilUant acrobaticB in the final sections (caba- 
lettas) leQiilre sincers of the utmost aocomplish- 
ment to do them Justice, although his music is 
■ever as florid as Bosslni's. Bis most typical 
and popular works are probably La SoMiambula 
(1881), Norma (1881) and I Fvritani (1835). The 
Hist is a tender, homely country story, the second 
an almost heroic lyrical drama of sacrifice, and the 
third a rather unsatisfactory historical story re- 
deemed by its appealing musio. In the past few 
years slni^ of the calibre of Maria CJaUas, Joan 
Sutherland, Gulletta Bimlonato, and Marilyn 
Home hare brought Bellini’s operas a popularity 
almost equal to that they enjoyed at the time they 
were written. 

Gaetano Donizetti (1707-1848) was an even 
more prolific operatic composer than Bossini. 
He wrote at least 76 works, mostly for the Italian 
stam. sereral of which, such as Alfredo Orande 
or EmfHa di Liverpool, are never iikely to be re- 
vived. but during the past few years, with the 
renewed interest in what are called the OUoeetiio 
operas, many of his serious operas have been 
resuscitated and found as enjoyable In perfor- 
mance as his more frequently heard comedies. 

He was a w^-grounded musician and although 
his invention is often critidsed for being too tied 
to the conventions of hla day performances often 
belie this reputation, hla dramatic instinct proving 
sure. Lutia di Lammarmoor, because of the 
duinoeslt offers to a coloratura soprano with tragic 
pretensions, has always held the stage and of late 
Luereeia Borgia, Anna Solena, La Favorita, and 
Pdliuto have all been sucoessMly revived. 
Of his lighter works, the comedies L’Elioir 
d^Amore and Lon Paeguale have never declined in 
popularity. One of his last works was Linda di 
Chamounix (1842) which he wrote for Vienna 
where it aroused such enthusiasm that the 
Emperor appointed him Court Composer and 
Master of the Imperial Chapd. 


Frendi Opera. 

The taste in Paris was for more and more lavifh 
productions. Following Bpontini (1774-1861), 
whose works were comparatively austere, came 
Hal4vy (1799-1862) and Giacomo Meyerbeer 
(1791-1864) whose operas contain all the ingre- 
dients that came to be expected of ** Grand 
Opera **—spectade. huge ensembles, showpieces 
fOT the soloists, and extended, if superfluous ballet. 
Drawing from Italian, German, and French tradi- 
tions Meyerbeer's music contained everything the 
public wanted, yet today they are seldom re- 
vived, perhaps because his creative powers were 
essentially derivative, yet when they are given, 
operas like Lee ffuguenote, Le PropMe, and 
VAfrioaine still have the power to fascinate and 
his Influence on his successors, notably 'Wagner, 
was considerable. 


VeidL 

Italian cmera in the 19th cent, culminated In the 
works of Giuseppe Verdi (1818-1901). who rose 
from a peasant background to become his coun- 
try's most noted composer, as well as something 
of a natural hero during the period of the Bisorgi- 
mento. His earliest works, indeed, often roused 
his heaters to patriotic fervour. For instance, 
Nabueeo (1842). with its theme of an oppressed 
people seeking deliverance, was treated as a 
symbol of the Italiana' fight for freedom. 

Musically. Verdi developed out of all recognition 
during the course of his long career. The con- 
ttnuonsly flowing structure of his last two operas 
Oteffo and FoMoff Is very fsr removed from the 
start-stoD fonnuas. inherited from his niedeces- 
MHLcf^ first yet even they are touched, 
in hsimoiiic subtleties, orchestral fiBlldtles. and a 
sense ef dramd. by a spaiic of genius, a burning 
hupliatioit that sets him apart from all other 


operatic composers. Emani (1844), J due Foeeaii 
(1844). and Luiea Miller (1849) all have foretaatea 
of glories to come even if as a whole they are flawed 
dramas, and these " galley years**, as Verdi him- 
self later described them, gave him the essential 
know-how to produce hia later, greater operaa, as 
well as establishing him incontrovertibly as the 
most popular Italian camposer of the time. 

However, it was with Bigvktto (1861), Jl 
Trovatore (1868), and La Traviata (1868) that 
Verdi first really staked hla claim to immortality. 
In these pieces his increasing dramatic mastery 
are married to a wonderftil flow of lyrical melody, 
at the same time controlled by a fine musical 
sensibility. They were followed by four operas— 
Simon Loecanegra (1857), Un Ballo in Maeehefa 
(1868), La Fotza del LetUno (1862), and Maebeth 
(reviaed version, 1865) — in whi(^ ‘Verdi overcame 
complezitiee of story line by bis continually 
developing musical powers. This period is 
crowned by Lon Carloe (written for the Paris 
Op4ra. 1867) a masterly exercise In combining 
private and public situations in a single, grand, 
and characterful work. In boom respects Verdi 
never surpassed the subtlety of ^ writing in this 
opera. Aida (1871) carried on tbb piocesa but the 
ebaraeterisation In this ever-popplmr piece ia leas 
refined than in Lon Carloe, if the grandeur of the 
design ia more spectacular. \ 

The Bucoesa of (Hello (1877) owes nearly as much 
to the skill of Bolto whose litefary ability com- 
bined with musical knowledge (be was himself a 
composer) presented Verdi with an Ideal libretto 
for his seamless music in which the drama moves 
inevitably to its tragic end. Becltative. aria, 
ensemble are fused In a single, swiftly moving 
music-drama, which in Its very different way 
equals that of Wagner. Faletaff (1898) achieves 
the same Bucoess in the field of comic opera, a 
brilliant, mercurial ending to a diatlnguiBbcd 
career. If Verdi had written only these two final 
maaterpieoes his place in musiGal history would 
be assured. 


Brahms. 

Brahms (1838-1897) has Justly been described 
as **a romantic spirit controlled by a dassical 
intellect." for while complying with most of the 
fonnal regulaUoDB of sonata form he imbued them 
with an emotional content that accorded with his 
time. Indeed Schumann dedaied that he was the 
"one man who would be singled out to make 
articulate in an ideal way the highest expression 
of our time." 

Perhaps In his chamber mnslc will be found tbe 
quintessence of his art. Tbe piano and clarinet 
quintets, tbe two string sextets, the hom trio, and 
tbe violin sonatas all are designed on a large scale 
yet the expresston remains intimate, the design 
and structure clear. 

The symphonlea and concertos, though, remain 
bis moet popular works: they are part of the solid 
repertory of every orchestra and most piano and 
violin players in the world. Their high serious- 
ness. constant lyrical beauty, and control of fonn 
are deeply sati^ng. They do not provide the 
extremes of passion and excitement provided by 
his oontempoiraiieB. but their study provides con- 
tinuous absorption and delight. The double 
concerto for violin and cello deserves a mention as 
a unique work in music. 

Brahms wrote more than two hundred songs in 
which the desire for melodic beauty takes prece- 
dence over the words and meaning. Many axe set 
to poor poetry, but hidden away are still some un- 
explored treasures, aud the Four Sezious Bongs, at 
least, are tragic masteipieoeB, In a lighter vein 
the two sets of Liebeaieder Waher for four voices 
are iiresiBtihle. The dioral Bequiem. too, is a 
fine work. 


Brndoier. 

In recent years Bruckner's reputation vie-d-vle 
bis great oontemporaiT Brahms has been en- 
hanced in England. Tbe old conoeption of him 
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as a nalye Austrian unable to grasp tbe Amdamen- 
tals of sympbonio architecture baa died hard, and 
the pteTBlling popularity of his grandest works is 
at last gaining him his rightfhl place in the 19th- 
cent. firmament. The nine symphonies and the 
masses axe his ddef claim to immortality. They 
contain melodies of unforgettable beauty, sym- 
phonio paragraphs of unparalleled grandeur, and 
an appreciation of formal development that, 
though different, is as eaually valid as that of 
Brahms. The movements of his symphonies axe 
long and he often pauses, as if for breath and to 
admire the scenery, before be reaches the climactic 
peak of his musical journey. His idiom is beet 
approached by a newcomer to his work through 
the fourth and seventh symphonies as they are 
perhaps the easiest to understand, but the fifth, 
sixth, eighth, and ninth (unfinished) are Just as 
beautlAi]— and cogently argued — once one has 
acQuired the knack, so to speak, of listening to his 
music. Most of these works are now to be heard 
in their original form, stripped of the veneer of 
** Improvements ** suggested to the diffident 
composer by his friends. 

As well as the masses, which translate Bruck- 
ner’s symphonic ideas to the choral plain, Bruck- 
ner’s deligbtAil string Quintet is worth investigat- 
ing. 


Wagner. 

Praised only this side of Idolatry by his ad- 
mirers. unmerdAilly criticised by his detractors. 
Bichard Wagner (1813-83) is perhaps tbe most 
controversial composer in musical history. And 
so it was bound to be with such a revolutionary 
figure, whose writings, other than his music, con- 
tain. to say the least, dubious theories and whose 
operas, composed to his own libretti, broke the 
bonds of the form as known until his time. He 
regarded music-drama as a fusion of all the arts — 
music, literature, painting — ^in one unity. With 
The Jiino oS the Nibdunge he achieved his purpose; 
no other work of art hu ever tried to encompass 
the whole of existence. Today, and surdy for- 
ever, musicians, philosophers, and writers will 
argue over its meaning, and each age will rein- 
terpret it according to its own lights. 

But before he readied this pinnacle of achieve- 
ment. Wagner gradually transformed opera — 
through Btefiri, The Flying Dvichman, Tann- 
hduner, and Lohengrin-^ that a Xkew mould was 
fashioned to take what he wanted to pour into it. 
He introduced the Leitmotiv, a musical theme that 
could be associated with a particular person, 
situation, or idea, each time it occurred. Slowly 
be developed tbe musical form so that the drama 
could unfold continuously without breaks for 
arias. By the time he began to write Trisfam and 
leotde and Die Meieteretnger, he had perfected his 
methods and had he never undertaken The Ring 
that tragedy and that comedy would have assured 
him his place in the musical firmament. Indeed, 
Die Meieteretnger is considered a masterpiece even 
by tliose who are not willing or prepared to accept 
the rest of the Wagnerian ethos. 

The length and complexity of these operas, and 
of Fareifai, a work of uniQue beauty hi spite of 
certain kmguean, means that it is almost essential 
to prepare oneself by homework, with libretti and 
records, before attempting to assimilate them in 
the opera house. The added effort is well worth 
while for ttie ultimate musical satisfaction they 
bring because Wagner was more than an operatic 
reformer: be opcmed up a new harmonic language 
(especially in the use of chromatidsm) that was 
logically to develop into tbe atonality of the 20th 
oent. 


WolL 

As Wagner was the culmination of the 19th 
cent, symphonic and operatic tradition, so Hugo 
Wolf (1860-1908) summed up. if he did not sur- 
im. the achievements in song- writing of Schuberf 
Schumann, and Loewe (1796-1869). 

Wolf was a lonely pathetic man. He lived 
much of his life in poverty, and eventually lost 


his reason and died of an Incurable disease. 
These circumstances account perhaps for his 
almost feverish bursts of creative activity, whidh 
were also the outward sign of his burning genius. 
His greatest contributions to the art of Lieder 
were his extraordinary insight into the poet’s 
meaning and the harmonic means by which he 
heightened the expression of the words. He raised 
the importance of the piano part even higher than 
had Schumann, and in some of his songs the vocal 
part takes the form of a free declamation over a 
repeated idea in the piano. However, In the 
main the vocal and piano parts are interweaved 
with great subtlety, and he unerringly matched 
tbe very varied moods of the poems he chose to 
set. His greatest creative period waa between 
early 1888 and early 1890 when songs poured from 
his pen dally— more than 60 settings of the Ger- 
man poet MOrike. 20 of Eicbendorff. more than 
50 of Goethe, and more than 40 of Heyse and 
Geibel (the Spanish Song-book). Later he com- 
posed songs from Heyse’s Italian Song-book and 
the three Michelangelo sonnets. And the range 
of his creative understanding was wide, taking in 
the almost wild passion of the Spanish songs, the 
humanity and humour of the Italian love-songs, 
the titanic power of Prometheue (Goethe), the 
varying moods of the MOrike book, and the in- 
tan^ble power of the Michelangelo sonnets. There 
are almost inexhaustible riches here for the in- 
Qutiing mind to discover. Outside Lieder, Wolf’s 
output is small, but it includes a sadly neglected 
opera. Der Corregidor, the Italian Serenade for 
string quartet (alternatively for small orchestra) 
and a tone poem FenihetUea, 

Ernest Newman, his greatest champion, summed 
up bis work most aptly: ** Wolf practically never 
repeats himself In the songs: every character is 
drawn feom the living model. It is a positively 
Shakespearian imagination that Is at work— 
Protean in its creativeness, inexhaustibly fecund 
and always functioning from the inside of the 
character or the scene, not merely making an in- 
ventory from the outside.” 


National Movements. 

During the course of the 19th cent., alongside 
the emergence of national political identity, came 
tbe rise of nationalism in music, fertilising tradi- 
tional Western— that is basically German — 
musical forms with folk material. Of these groups 
the Russian is certainly the most important. If 
not tbe most vitaL 

Glinka (1804-67) was the first Important 
Russian composer of the national school and. al- 
though bis two operas A Life for the Tear (some- 
times called Ivan Sueanin) and Bueelan and 
Ludmilla are strongly influenced by Italiaa 
models, they do introduce Russian song and 
harmony into the texture. He undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Borodin (1838-87). Cui (1885-1918). 
Balakireff (1837-1910), Musscngi^ (1880-61) and 
Rimsky-Korsakov (1844-1008)— the so-caJled 
” Five ” of 19th-oent. Russian musie. However, 
each was very much of an individualist too. 
Borodin was a lectiuer in chemistry who wrote in 
his spare time. His two symphonies, two string 
quartets led up to his most notable work, tbe 
opera Frinee Igor, left incomplete at his death. 
Balakireff. friend and adviser to the rest of the 
group, wrote little himself, but his orchestral 
works and the piano fentasia. lelamey, are worthy 
of investigation. 

Modest Mussorgsky (1889-61) is today seen am 
the most Important and inspired of ” The Five.” 
More tium the others he used Russian song and 
Russian spe^ as the basis of his operas in which 
he portrayed the lives and destinies of his own 
people. Although his capacities were seriously 
unpabed by an uncongenial Job, poverty, and 
drinking, he produced two great operas, Borie 
Godunov and Khovanehehina, and anothu 8oro- 
ehintey Fair that is hnmensely enJoyaUe. Boris 
should be given in its original, with spare orches- 
tration. but more often than not It is heard In 
Rim8ky-Korsakov*8 more elaborate revision. In 
any case the opera exists in various versions, none 
of them necessarily the right one: what is hn- 
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portant is to hear It in one or the other because of 
its great portrayal of Boris's personality set 
against the background of the Bussian people, 
unforgettably presented in choral outnursts. 
Ktumanshchina was completed by BimSky- 
Eorsakoy* Sorochkiity Fair by Tcherepnln (al- 
though other yersions also exist). Mussorgsky’s 
songs explore a new yein of naturalistic yocal 
declamation. Each of the four Songi and Dances 
of Death is a miniature drama worthy of Wolf, 
although of course in a quite other idiom. The 
Nursery songs miraculously conjure up a child’s 
world as seen from a child’s point of yiew. Many 
of the Indiyidual songs, the Sunless cycle too. 
should be inyesiigated. 

Bimsky-Korsakoy (1844-1908) is perhaps a less 
attractiye figure because so much of his music 
seems heartless or merely decorative, but this 
Judgment is probably made on the strength of 
hearing Sh&Uraaade and the Cavriceio Esmonol 
a few too many times. Such of his 16 operas that 
are played evince a (literally) fantastic mind and 
lyrical vein, and it is a pity that Sadko, The Snow 
Maiden, and The Tsar*s Bride, at least, are not 
heard more often. 


Tchaikovsky. 

Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky (1840-03) is a more 
universally admired figure than any of "The 
Five " and his music is indubitably closer to the 
mainstream than theirs in that it adheres more 
nearly to Western European forms. His popu- 
larity is due to his unhesitating appeal to the 
emotions and to his tender, often pathetic melodic 
expression. His lyrical gift Is stronger than his 
sense of architecture, as he himself admitted. 
Yet his later symphonies — ^the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth (the PaXhitique) — are all cogently enough 
argued and invigorating, as can be heard in the 
bands of a conductor willing to emphasise their 
formal power rather than their tendency towards 
sentimentality: the orchestral craftsmanship is 
also superb. The three piano concertos and the 
violin concerto offer rare opportunities for vir- 
tuoso display within a reasonably dramatic struc- 
ture and his various overtures are always exciting 
to hear. 

The three ballets — The Sleeping Beauty, Swan 
Lake, and Nutcracker show Tchaikovsky's skill on 
a smaller and perhaps more congenial scale, but 
only two of his operas— -Eugene Onegin and The 
Queen of Spades — survive in regular performance. 
They d^onstrate his ability to delineate charac- 
ter and his always eloquent melodic invention. 
His songs often felicitously capture a passing mood 
or emotion. 


Bohemia (Czeehoslovakia). 

The Csech national school is dominated by two 
composers— Smetana (1824-84) and Dvof4k 
(1841-1004). In his own country Smetana holds 
a unique position as the father of his country's 
music— which is remarkable when you consider 
that he lived in a country that was then \mder 
Austrian rule and never spoke the Gaech language 
perfectly. Yet his music Is filled with the spirit 
of Caech history and national life, and many of bis 
operas, his most Important contribution, deal 
purely with national subjects. The reawakening 
of interest in things national, after Austria's 
defeat by Italy in 1859, led to the estabUshment 
of a Provisional Theatre in 1862 and Smetana's 
first opera The Brandenburgers in Bohemia was 
produced there in 1866. but its success was eclipsed 
by the enormous popularity of The Bartered 
BHde. which appeared the same year. Its melodic 
charm, lively cbaracterlsation and cosy humour 
Imve carried it round the world and it is the one 
Smetana opera to be in the repertory of most 
opera houses. However, his next opera Dalibor 
(1868) is considered by some authorities as his 
maat^ieoe. It is conceived on a heroic scale, 
and fr^uently rises to great dramatic heights. 
His later operas include Libuie (1872) a solemn 
festival tab&ui. The Two Widows (1874), a de- 
likhtftil comedy. The Kiss (1876). The Secret 
(1878). and The DetdPs Wall (1882). 


His main orchestral work Md Vlast (My 
Ck>untry). written between 1874 and 1879, is a 
cycle of six symphonic poems nobly depicting the 
life and legends of his country. He wrote only 
three mature chamber works— an elegiac piano 
trio, written in 1855 in memory of the death of his 
eldest daughter, and two string quartets, both 
autobiographical. The first in E minor (1876) — 
" From My Life " — ^tells of his youth and aspira- 
tions until a terrible, screeching E In aUissimo 
describes the onset of deafness: the second in B 
minor, sadly neglected, was described by the 
composer as an attempt to explain the " whirl- 
wind of music in the head of one. who has lost his 
hearing." and was probably influenced by Beet- 
hoven’s later music. 

Dvohtk combined a fecund melodic gift with an 
Intelligent grasp of structure. His symphonies 
and chamber music are mostly written in classical 
form, yet the works are imbued with a spon- 
taneity and freshness ^hat have not lost one whit 
of their charm over th^ years. 

He wrote nine sympnonles and. although only 
the last three or four areyregularly performed, they 
are mostly mature works, several of which, for 
instance No. 7 in D mmor (formerly known as 
No. 2) reach a tragic grandeur at times. They are 
all orchestrated in a masterly way and are fhll of 
delightful detail. Dvofdk wanted to show that a 
Brahms could come oua of Bohemia — and he 
succeeded in doing so while maintaining a de- 
finitely individual flavour, strongly influenced by 
natural rhythms. 

He wrote three concertos, one each for piano, 
violin, and cello. The earlier ones are interesting 
without being quite in the first flight of the com- 
poser’s output, but the cello concerto of 1895 is 
perhaps the composer's crowning achievement — 
warm, mellifluous, romantic. 

He wrote chamber music throughout his long 
creative life. Borne of the early works are weak 
and derivative, but the later string quartets, the 
"Bumky" trio, and the piano quartet and 
quintet are expressive and full of unforced inven- 
tion. Dvohik felt himself somewhat hampered 
when setting words, nevertheless his Stabat Mater 
and Te Deum are both deeply felt choral works 
and he wrote songs throughout his career, many of 
them very fine indeed. He wrote ten operas, but 
only Busalka (1901) has gained a foothold outside 
C^hoslavakia. 


JaniSsk. 

The Moravian composer Leoi JandCek (1858r- 
1928) spent most of his life in Brno as a working 
musician. His music has recently come to be 
recognised as some of the most original written in 
the past hundred years. His operas, in which he 
closely followed the Inflection of the speech of his 
native land, are his finest works. Over the score 
of his last opera. From the House of the Dead, he 
wrote the words " In every human being there is a 
divine spark" and it is this deep love of humanity 
that permeates all his works. Of his operas Edtigi 
Kabanoed (1921) and The Cunning lAtUe Vixen 
(1924), the Mahropoulos Affaiir (1926). and From 
the House of the Dead (adapted frinn a Dostoyevsky 
novel, 1928) are the most Important and they have 
all been produced in Britain in recent years. His 
original genius is self-evident in all of them. 

Among his orchestral works Tara# Btdba and 
Sinfonietta should be noted, and his two string 
quartets, very dilflcalt to play, riiould be better 
known. The song cycle. Diary of one who hae 
disappeared, for tenor, contralto, and three female 
voices with piano, and the Glagolithlc Mass contain 
music of much expressive beauty. 


Hungary. 

The Hungarian musical outburst came some- 
what later than that in other countries. Its great 
figure is Bela Bartdk (1881-1945) who. as well as 
being a national figure, has provM an influential 
composer in the whole of 20th-oent. music. His 
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mind was full of folk music, but it was transmuted 
by his strongly personal style and powerHil in- 
tellect into something highly original. His music 
is tense and volatile but this restlessness is some- 
times relieved by a kind of other-woidiy. ethereal 
lyricism, as in the lovely slow movements of his 
quartets. 

Bartdk was affected as mu<di by the musical 
innovations of Debussy and Stravini^ (see below) 
as by East European, notably Magyar, folk music 
and many of his works are an attempt to meld the 
two. 

The most important part of his output is un- 
doubtedly his string quartets which cover most of 
his creative life. To this intimate form be con- 
fided his personal innermost thoughts and in it 
conducted his most far-reaching musical experi- 
ments. thereby extending its boundaries beyond 
anything previously known. As with Beethoven's 
late quartets many of Bartok’s rely on organic or 
cyclic development wliile remaining Just within 
the laws of classical form. As Mosco Camer puts 
it. **For profundity of thought, imaginative 
power, logic of structure, diversity of formal 
details, and enlargement of the technical scope, 
they stand unrivalled in the field of modem 
chamber music." 

The most important of his orchestral works are 
the three piano concertos, of which the first two 
are liarsh and uncompromising, and fiendishly 
difficult to play, while the thinl, written in 1945. 
is mellower and more diatonic. The second violin 
concerto (l937-€) shows the various elements of 
Bartdk's style in full flower, by turns exhuberant. 
passionate, and brilliant. The Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta (1937) is remarkable for its 
strange sonorities and its fascinating texture. 
The Concerto for Orcheidra (1944) Is more imme- 
diately appealing and again shows the composer 
in complete command of a large canvas. Of the 
piano works Mikrokosmos (1935) and the sonata 
for two pianos and percussion (1037) are especially 
to be noted. 

His chief stage pieces axe The Miraculous 
Mandarin (1919). a harsh, cmel ballet which drew 
appropriately dramatic music from the composer, 
and the opera Dtdee Blwbeard^s CasUe (1911). a 
luscious, original score that makes one regret that 
he wrote no more operas later in his career. 

Koddly (1882-1967) was from early years closely 
associated with Bartdk and with him collected 
Hungarian folk melodies using many of them 
in his music. He worked in many forms and the 
more important of his works are the Peacock 
Variations for orchestra, the choral Psodmus 
Hungaricus and Te Deum, The Dances of Gaiduta, 
and the opera Hdrv Jdnos, and the sonatas for 
cello and for unaccompanied cello. 


Sibelius. Nielsen and Cirieg. 

Among Scandinavian composers the Finn Jean 
Sibelius (1805-1957) and the Dane Carl Nielsen 
(1865-1931) are outstanding. Sibelius is a lone 
northern figure ploughing bis own furrow, 
oblivious or. at any rate, ignoring the unusual 
developments that were taking place in Central 
Europe, yet his seven symphonies axe strong as 
granite, honest, rugged works that will im- 
doubtedly stand the test of time. They are not 
by any means all similar in mood, or even form. 
The first is very much Influenced by Tchaikovsky 
and Borodin, the second and third show a more 
personal style developing, the fourth is terse and 
tragic, the fifth lyrical, bright, and lucid: the sixth 
is perhaps most typically Sibelian in its evocation 
of primeval nature, and the seventh — in one 
continuous movement— is a more purely abstract 
piece, notable for its structural logic and the grand- 
ness of its themes. The violin concerto is the 
most easily understood of the composer's main 
works and has a grateful part for the soloist. 

The tone poems The Swan of Tuonela, Pdfddla*8 
Daughter, En Saga, Night Ride and Sunrise, The 
Rard, and Tapit^ uncannily evoke the icy words 
of the legends of the far north, and the primeval 


-'orces of nature. Sibelius’s one string quartet 
Voces Intimae and many of his songs are worth 
hearing too. The quality of this enigmatic com- 
poser’s music has recently been the subject of 
much argument, but his musical personality is 
probably strong enough to survive the quirks of 
fashion. 

Carl Nielsen (1865-1931) is another individual- 
ist. His six symphonies, like Sil)eliuB*s seven, ate 
the most important part of his output, but whereas 
Sibelius was dealing with a huge, uninhabited 
northern landscape, Nielsen is more friendly and 
serene in his music, which is seldom forbidding, 
always inventive, throwing a new light, through 
unusual ideas about harmony, structure and 
tonality, on traditional forms. He also wrote 
highly Individual concertos for the flute and 
clarinet, four string quartets and two operas — 
the dramatic, rather Brahmslan Saul and David 
(1902) and a delightful comedy. Maskarade (1906). 
full of lyrical music. 

The Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg (1843- 
1907) was essentially a miniaturist whose range of 
feeling was not wide but whose music is always 
gentle and appealing. His most notable works 
are the romantic piano concerto, the atmospheric 
incidental music to Ibsen’s play Peer Gynt, the 
charming Lyric Suite, and the small piano pieces. 
Not an important composer, then, but always an 
attractive one. 


Elgar and the Englbdi Revival. 

After the death of Purcell there is hardly a name 
in English music worth speaking of until the 19th 
cent, when Hubert Parry (1848-1918) and Charles 
Villiers Stanford (1852-1924), actually an Iricdi- 
man, led a revival. Their music Is seldom heard 
today, but their pioneer work paved the way 
for j^ward Elgar (1857-1934). Although all 
were influenced by Brahms they nevertheless 
managed to establish a new English tradition that 
has been carried on in our own day. Elgar's 
symphonies are laid out on a grand, leisurely scale 
and they ate both eloquent and exhilarating. His 
violin concerto has an elegiac slow movmnent as 
baa the glorious cello concerto and both contain 
many fine opportunities for the soloist. The 
cello concerto is as appealing a work as any by 
Elgar expressing his innermost thoughts. His 
Enigma variations are a series of portraits in 
soimd of his friends, but there is another overall 
theme to go with them that has never been iden- 
tified. Tbis has not prevented the work from 
becoming Elgar's most popular, not surprisingly 
when one considers its charm and melodiousness. 
Three other orchestral pieces that should not be 
neglected ore his symphonic study Fedsiaff, a 
many-sided musical picture of the Fat Knight, and 
the overtures Cockaigne, a happy evocation of 
Ix)ndon, and In the Sotdh, inspired by a visit to 
Italy. His three late chamber works, written 
when be was 61, are reticent, economic pieces that 
remove any misconception of Elgar as a bombastic 
composer. His songs are mostly feeble, but the 
oratorios, notably The Dream of GeronHus, show the 
composer’s ability to control a large canvas. The 
composer himself wrote over the score of OeronHus, 
** Tbis is the best of me "—a verdict with which we 
can readily agree. 


The Frenhb Impressionists. 

C^sar Franck (1822-00) was the main figure in 
mid-lOtb-oent. musical France and his influence 
spread even wider than his muslo of which only 
the D minor Symphony, the S 3 rmph 0 nic Variations 
for piano and orchestra, the piano quintet, and the 
violin sonata are likely to be encountered today. 
The leading French opera oomi> 08 ers of that time 
were Massenet (1842-1912) and Gounod (1818-93). 

Concurrently with similar movements in French 
painting and poetry came the Frendi Impression- 
ist composers at the end of the 19tb cent. Their 
leader— and one of the great seminal forces of 
modem muBio—^as Claude Debussy (1802-1918). 
His aim was to capture a mood or sensatloin and he 
did that by more or less Inventing a ftesh system 
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of hamumr osliig a wholo-tone scale, imueual 
oAiorda. and ereating in the orahestm new. highly 
penonal teztnree— there ia no miatAiring the 
Itolitm idiom once yon have heard at leaat one 
him. His impressionistic style did not 
lead him. however, to abandon form as some have 
■oggested. and his main worla are Just as doeely 
mvanised as those by classical German composers. 
M.rood^amwy isandpw yet nearly always 

His reputation, at least with the general musical 
public, rests largely on his orchestral music, a few 
piano pieces and his only opera PdUa» et MUi- 
»ande. La Mer Is a scintillating evocation of the 
SjM in all Its moods: Nodvimet, Images, and 
PrHude A FAprfy midi d*un Fauns exactly suggest 
different places, times. moods-Hihe ** Iberia" 
and " Qigues " sections of Images, calling to mind 
respectively the spirit of SpaJn and the flickering 
light of a rainy English night. PeJUas, based 
on a Symbolist drama by Maeterlinck, tells a 
story of love. Jealousy, and murder in predominant- 
ly restraliied yet emotionally loaded terms. It ia 
an elusive original work that has no predecessor or 
successor. Intensely atmospheric, rlvetingly 
beautiful. It weaves an irrmlstlble spell over the 
listener. 

^Debussy's chamber music is unjustly neglected. 
£Db string quartet (1803) was one of the flrst works 
in which he displayed his new and strange world 
of sound, and the three late sonatas, one for violin, 
one for cello, and the third for flute, viola, and 
harp are elliptical, compressed pieces which seem 
to be questing disjolntedly into new regions of 
sound. His songs too. ate worthy of investi- 
gation. sad his piano music, especially the twenty- 
four Preludes and some of the shorter pieces, 
contain some of his most imaginative and orighud 
ideas and thoughts. 

Gabriel Faurd (1845-1924) is a difficult flgure 
to place. He lived through all kinds of musical 
revolutions yet they seemed to affect the character 
of his work very little. He has never been, and 
is never likely to be. a widely known or popular 
composer, yet his muslo has a reticence and deli- 
cacy that is very appealing. Despite his dreamy, 
retiring art he was not a recluse, but a very sociable 


He was content with forms as he found them, 
but he Imbued them with a very personal, human 
style. Perhaps his art ia best heard in his songs. 
They are not overtly passionate or dramatic but 
the long, sinuous melodies and subtle harmonies 
are exquisitely wrought. Of the song-cycles. 
La Btmme Chanean, Cinq MHodiee (Verlaine). Le 
Ohsnwofi d* E«e, and L'Hcrizon CMmMoue are best 
known. The last written in 1922. when the 
composer was seventy-seven, is a beautiful setting 
of words by a soldier killed in the flrst World War. 
There are also many remarkable single songs, 
many of them settings of poems by Verlaine. 

He wrote few orchestral pieces, but the Ballade 
tot piano and orchestra and the Pavane are among 
his most typicsl, and delicate oamposltions, and 
his outstanding piano muslo, modelled on Ghopin’s, 
indudes Nocturnes. Impromptus, and Barcarolles. 
His chamber musio covers more than half a cen- 
tury ftom the violin sonata of 1876 to the strbig 
quartet written the year he died. In that p^od 
he composed two piano quartets, two piano quin- 
tets. another violin sonata and two cello sonatas, 
the later works falling to show quite the unforced 
lyrical grace of the earlier ones. Perhaps Faure 
is best approached with the flrst piano quartet, a 
charming. easUy assimilated work, and the beauti- 
flil chonu Esawieiii. 

Baint-Saflns (1886-1921). an aocomplisbed, 
cultivated musician, has had a " bad press " but 
his craltamanshlp, as displayed in his symphonieB, 
concertos, and Samson et DaMa (one among his 
12 opeiM) is not to be despised. 

Henri Dnparc (1844-1088). despite a very long 
life, is knosm today only for a group of songs he 
wrote bsHare he was fSorty. They are among the 
most emotionally direct yet tastefhl mdodies ever 
written. Paul Dukas (1865-1985) is another 


figure off the beaten track, as It were. He, too. 
is known only for a handfhl of compositions. He 
was strongly influenced by Vincent d'Indy 
(1861-1081) and the school who strongly opposed 
Debussy’s new ideas, yet he could not help but 
come under Debussy’s spell. Dukas’s one great 
work is his opera Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, the text 
adapted from a Maeterlinck play written with the 
composer in mind. 

Maurice Bavel (1876-1987). a pupil of Faure. 
followed in Debussy’s footsteps, although bis later 
pieces were more ascetic. Indeed, he was one of 
the most fastidious of composers, always seeking, 
and often finding, artistic perfection. The works 
he wrote before 1918 are definitely of the Impres- 
sionist School and it would be difficult to Im^ne 
more beautiful sounds than are to be found in the 
ballet Davhnis et ChM, in the song-cycle SMhAra- 
tnde, and the piano fantasy Oaspard de la Nuit. 
His flrst style was summed up in the A minor 
piano trio (1915). In his later music Ravel was 
struggling, not alwks^ successfully, to keep up 
with new developments such as Jazz and atonality. 
The piano conoertol for instance, shows very 
strongly the influence of jazz. 

Outstanding orcheaml works of his. other than 
Daphnis are Rap8odie\e8paonole (1907), La Valse 
(1020). a sumptuous evocation of the Vienna 
waltz, and the ever-popular BclSro. IHro cham- 
ber works, besides the trio, are masterpieces— the 
string quartet (1902-3) and the Introduction and 
Allegro for Harp. String Quartet. I'^lute, and 
Clarinet. This S^tet compo^ in 1906. ravishes 
the senses with magical sound. 

Ravel’s piano pieces are perhaps hts most 
notable contribution to music, combining an 
extraordinary feeling for the instrument’s techni- 
cal possibilities with the sensibility of a Chopin, 
and in this field Jeux d'eau, Miroirs, and Afa 
Mire I’Ove. all written Just after the turn of the 
century, come very close to the perfection of 
OoMpard de la Nuit. His songs show his unusual 
appreciation of the need to fuse poetic and musical 
values, and he set exotic poems for preference. 
The song-cycle Histoires Sureties (1906) is an 
acutely observed setting of five poems about birds 
and animals; Cinq Miladies populaires Qrecques 
(1907) are charming settings of Greek folk songs; 
Trois Podmes de Mallarm^ (1918), Chansons 
Mendieasses (1926). are suitably exotic settings 
of three poems by an 18th-cent. Creole poet called 
Pamy. Finally in 1932 came Dm Quichotte A 
DuleinSe, three poems by Paul Morand, Ravel’s 
last composition. 

Bavel wrote two operas— the slight but moder- 
ately amusing VHeure espagnole (1907). nicely 
orchestrated in a faintly and appropriately Span- 
ish style and UEnfant el les SortiUges (1925) to a 
story by Colette, a delicious fantasy about a 
naughty child who gets his due punishment for 
tormenting animals and destroying furniture. 


Spain. 

Felipe Pedrell (1841-1922) has been aptly 
described as the midwife of Spanish nationalist 
musio. As a musicologist and teacher he strongly 
influenced the two main composers of the school, 
Manuel Falla (1876-1946) and Enrique Grana- 
dos (1867-1916). Falla’s output was not large 
and most of It was written about the time of the 
first World War. He had spent the years before 
the war in Paris and there he naturally came under 
the influence of Debussy. Debussy wrote Spanish 
musie without ever having been to Spain but so 
true was It that even to Falla, bom and bred In 
Andalusia, it had new things to say. He was able 
to take something feom Debussy and blend it 
with his own highly Individual style, evoking in 
his music all the passion and gaiety of his native 
land. Perhaps his most typical works are the 
two balletB Lone the Magician (1915) fUll of Spaniffti 
atmosphere, and The Three-Cornered Hat (1919). 
The opera La Vida Breve (1906), despite its weak 
libretto, has mueffi appeal, especially when the 
leading rOle is sung by such a vibrant artist as 
Victoria de los Angeles. The Seven Popular 
Spanish Songs (1914) conjure up the vivacity and 
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smoulderbiK passloD at the heart of the ccmntir's 
character, as does NighU in the Garden of Spain 
aoia), an eyocatiye piece for piano and orchestra. 
Hto later works, especially the harpsichord con- 
certo of 1926. show Falla tending towards a less 
ebullient, more neo-classical style. His second 
ovjfsn Master Peter^s Puppet Show (1628) is a 
miniaturist work, refined and intense. His third 
opera AUarUida, left unfinished at bis death, was 
completed by his pupil Ernesto Halffter and first 
staged In 1062. It is along work, more a dramatic 
cantata than an opera, and as such a rather un- 
wieldy epic. 

Granados, who was drowned when his ship was 
torpedoed by the Gennans in 1016. was perhaps a 
more restrictedly Rpanish composer than Falla, 
but his music is unfailingly attractive, and surely 
others of his seven operas, besides Ooveseas (which 
is heard occasionally), deserve to be rescued from 
oblividn. Ooveseas Itmlf is especially famous for 
the second interlude and opening of Act HI — La 
Maia V el RuiseHor (The lover and the nightingale), 
a haunting, sinuous melody for soprano, some- 
times heard in its original form as a piano solo. 
He wrote a set of Tonadillas. A tonadilla is a 
type of Spanish song popular in the 18th cent., 
and Granados’s set ably and enchantlngly recap- 
tures a lost age of grace and character. His 
exciting Spanish Dances are heard in both their 
piano and orchestral form. 

The chief claim to fame of Alb4niz (1860-1606) 
is IbMa, masterly descriptive pieces for piano. 
Turlna (1882-1646), not altogether successflilly. 
attempted a more cosmopolitan style, but his 
most often heard music, especisdly that for guitar, 
is typically Spanish. 


The Late Oerman BomantiGS. 

While composers such as Debussy. Sibelius. 
Stravinsky, and Schoenberg (see below for the 
latter pair) were striking out along new paths. 
Bichard Strauss (1864-1940) continued In the 
trend of 16th-oent. German composers; he was 
the tradition's last great figure. At leart two of 
his operas — Salome and Elektra — ^were considered 
shocking at the time, but today we can hear that 
they are essentially big-scale, romantic works — 
natural successors to Wagner's — ^however startling 
the harmonies may once have seemed. 

If Strauss did not achieve the granite intellec- 
tual greatness of Beethoven or Wagner, there is 
no denying his melodic genius and powers of 
fertile invention which overlaid the streak of 
vulgarity and inflation in his musical nuike-up. 
His first outetanding achievement was in the field 
of the smphonic poem, where be carried the work 
of composers such as Liszt and Berlioz to its 
logical concluBion. Starting with Don Juan in 
1888 and ending with Sinjonia Domeslica in 1903 
he wrote a series of kaleidoscopic works, full of 
enormous vitality, endless melody, and fascinat- 
ing orchestration. The most easily assimilated — 
and the most popular — are Don Juan and TiU 
Eulenspieoet but some of the longer works, notably 
Also Sprach Earaihustra (based on Nietzsche's 
prose poem) and Don Quixote (based, of course, on 
Cervantes's great work) will reward the persistent, 
inquiring mind with long hours of entbnUled 
listening. Other works sound somewhat dated 
in their bombastic over-confidence, though 
Strauss's skill in composition seldom flagged at 
this stage of his long creative career. The sym- 
phonlc poems all tell something of a story usually 
based on a literary source, but it is not essential 
to the enjoyment of the music to know what this 
is, although it may be belpfuL 

Strauss's reputation is even more solidly based 
on his fifteen operas, the earliest of which Gunlram 
vras first performed in 1864. the last, Capriceio, in 
1642. During these years the essentiala of 
Strauss's style <fiian^ little, though it became 
very much more refined as the years passed. His 
first operatic period ended with the violent, sen- 
suous tragedies Salome (1906) and Elekira (1909), 
the latter being his first collaboration with his 
chief librettist H w von HoftnannsthaL Then 
came their unique Der ItosetJeavaUer (1911), which 


filters the charm and the decadence of IStb-cent. 
Vienna through early 20th-oent. eyes. This was 
followed by Ariadne auj Naxos (1912). Originally 
intended to be given after MoUdre's Le Bourgeoia 
OentiUiomme, it was later presented (1916) without 
the play but with a preceding scene, written by 
von Hofmannsthal. Die Frau ohne Schott is the 
most grandiose result of the Btrauss-Hofmanns- 
thal partnership. It is a complex psychological 
allegory, but Btrauss's contribution is not on as 
consistently lofty a level as is his librettist's. 
Intermezzo (1924), which has a libretto by Btrauss 
himself, is a largely autobiographical doinestie 
comedy, which has lately gained in reputation as 
a compact, charming piece. With Die Aegttpiisehe 
Helena (1928). an opera on a mythical theme, and 
Arabella (1688), another charming Viennese 
comedy, the Btrauss-Hofmannsthal collaboration 
ended on account of the librettist's death. Btrauss 
then wrote Die Sehweigsame Frau (1986) to a 
libretto by Btefan Zweig, based on a play by Ben 
Jonson, and Friedmstag (1988), Daphne (1938)— 
a beautiflil opera — ^and Die LUbe der Demos 
(written 1938-40) with Josef Gregor as librettist. 
His swan-song was Copriedo. a dramatisation of 
the old argument about the relative importance of 
words and musio in opera. The libretto is by the 
conductor demens Krauss and the opera, a 
serene, melodious work, was a fit end to a great 
operatic career. 

However. Btrauss went on composing tfll nearly 
the end of his life, adding a group of late orchestral 
pieces to his already large catalogue of works. 
The Metamorphoses for 23 solo string instruments, 
is probably the best of these. During his long 
creative career be wrote numerous songs, many of 
them, such as Morgen^ Wiegenlied and Buhs, 
meine Seele of surpasting beauty. 

Other notable figures In German music at this 
time were Max Beger (1878-1916), a somewhat 
ponderous but highly accomplished composer 
who, in a quarter of a century of creative life, 
wrote more than 150 works, of which his sets of 
variations, his piano concerto, and chamber musio 
are probably the most impressive. Hans Pfltzner 
(1869-1649). another German traditionalist, is 
chiefly remembered today for his opera Paleslrina, 
about events, now known to be spurious. In the 
life of the 16th-cent. Italian composer. 


Mahler. 

Gustav Mahler (1860-1911). the Austrian Jewish 
composer, is one of the most important figures in 
20th-oent. music. In a sense he bridges the gulf 
between the late Bomantics. who were tending 
more and more towards chromaticism and away 
from established key relationships, and the atonal- 
ists. who abandoned key signatures entirely. His 
detractors maintain that his inflation of allegedly 
banal Viennese beer-house music to unheard-of 
lengths rules him out of court as a serious writer. 
His admirers would claim that his music enoom^ 
passes the whole of life in enormous, valid struc- 
tures. The truth, if truth there be, perhaps lies 
somewhere in between: that if his material does 
not always Justify the length of his symphonies, 
if there are occasional imperfections and Ibngueurs, 
these shortcomings are worth putting up with for 
the sake of the depth of utterance, the ntunanity 
and the poetry of the great pages. He admitted 
himself that " I cannot do without trivialities,** 
but it Is out of these impurities that he forged his 
titanic victories. 

His musio is undoubtedly best approached 
through bis songs, where Ihe words force him to 
dii^line his wide-ranging vision. Lieder eines 
fahrenden GeseOen (1884), to his own words. 
Kindertotenliider (1901-4), to poems by BtkckeiL 
and some individual songs perfectly relate words 
to music, and are all of a poignant lovelinM 
Similarly Das Lied von der Brde (1608). especl^y 
the last of the six songs, is a touching fereweU to 
the world, nobly expressed. 

The ten symphonies, however, are Mahler’s 
most impressive legacy to pcsMty. ^They an 
almost impossU^ to charaetorise brJel^ so vast 
are they in tema of botk length and variety. 
The first, fourth and ninth are probably the easiest 
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to grasp but the fifth, sixth and seventh, despite 
flaws, contain some of his most awe-inspiring con- 
ceptions. The second and third, both of which 
use soloists and chorus, are revolutlonarr in lay- 
out and ooncept; they both try, inevitably with- 
out cmnplete success, to carry out the composer’s 
dictum. ** a symphony riiould be like the world—* 
it must contain ever;^ing.** The eighth is even 
more gargantuan, but as in all Mahler's work size 
does not mean loss of clarity or an overloading of 
the structure. Part one— a mighty choral invoca- 
tion— -is a visionary setting of the mediaeval hymn 
Veni Creator Spiritus. Part two. which incor- 
porates adagio, scherzo, and flnale in one. is a 
setting of the final scene of Goethe's Fauet 
Until recently all of Mahler's unfinished tenth 
symphony that was ever performed was the 
Adagio, but the musicologist and Mahler scholar. 
Deryck Cooke, has recently completed the sym- 
phony to critical and popular acclaim and thus 
added a noble, and also optimistic epilogue to the 
Mahler opus. The debate over the quality of 
Mahler's muslo is likely to continue: one fact, 
however, that cannot be gain-said Is his popularity 
with an ever-increasing audience, many of them 
young people. There must be something in his 
uncertainty and intense self-inquiry that accords 
with the mood of today. 


Schoenberg and the Second Viennese School. 

Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951) revolutionised 
‘Western muslo by his twelve-note theory— a 
system which uses all the notes of the chromatic 
scale “and denies the supremacy of a tonal 
centre.'* as Schoenberg himself puts it. This serial 
technique of composition, as it is commonly called, 
naturally sounds strange to an ear acclimatised to 
music written, as it were, with a home base, but 
Schoenberg and his disciples Berg and Webern 
showed that the system could produce works that 
were something more than mere intellectual 
exercises. None of the more recent advances in 
music would have been possible, even thinkable, 
without Schoenberg's pioneer work. 

Schoenberg always regarded himself as much as 
a composer as a theorist or teacher, and his works 
are supposed to appeal as much to the emotions 
as to the Intellect, although to be understood they 
do. of course, require the listener’s concentrated 
attention. To appreciate how his ideas developed 
it is necessary to hear first his pre-atonal music, 
such as the Qwrtlieder (1000-1) and VerKUtrte 
Na^ (1800), in which he carried Wagnerian 
chromaticism to extreme lengths. The Ourre- 
Ueder, in particular. Is a luxuriant, overblown 
work that shows the Wagnerian idiom in an 
advanced stage of decay, in spite of many beautifbl 
pages of muslo. In his succeeding works the 
fbeling of tonality began to disappear until in the 
Three Piano Pleoes (opus 11). of 1900, he finally 
rejected tonality, although the new 12-note scheme 
is not yet evident: traces of the old order can still 
be heard. The succeeding works were mostly 
short, highly compressed, and very expressive. 
Schoenberg was reaching out for a new system, 
which would ** Justify the dissonant character of 
these harmonies and determine their successions.'* 
By 1028 he had formulated his 12-note system and 
the Five Piano Pieces (opus 23), and the Serenade 
(opus 24) of that year, can thus be considered the 
first works that used a note-row as the ftmda- 
mental basis of their composition. Between 1010 
and 1015, however, the Busslan composer Alex- 
ander SorUibin (1872-1016) had attempted to 
define a new method of compoeitlQn of his own 
employing the “mystic chord** of ascending 
fourths, but his scheme proved comparatively 
abortive when compared with Schoenberg’s. Josef 
B[auer (1888-1060) also developed a 12-note 
system whJdi be propounded in 1010 and he 
always considered himself, rather than Schoenberg, 
as the true founder of the system. He later 
worked out a system of tropes (i.e.. half-series of 
six notes). 

To return to Bdhoenberg, in later works he shows 
mueb mom fireedom and assurance in the use of 
his system. The wind quintet (1024), the varia- 
tions for ueelieBtia, opus 81 (1027-8), the third 
(1026), and iburth (1086) string quartets, and the 


string trio (1046) are modem classics of their kind: 
they require concentrated listening and a degree 
of understanding of the unfamiliar style of com- 
position. The set of songs with piano Dae Dveh 
der hdngftiden Gdrten (opus 16), written in 1008, 
Pierroi Lunaire, opus 21 (1012) and the Four 
Songs, opus 22 (1018-14) provide a kind of bridge 
between tonality and atonality that the adven- 
turous mind should cross. The monodrama 
Enrartung (1000) is another fascinating work, but 
perhaps the unfinished Mosee and Aaron (1982) is 
Schoenberg’s masterpiece as its production at 
C'ovent Garden in 1 965 showed. Here, for certain, 
the composer matched his obvious intellectual 
capacities with an evident emotional content and 
managed to combine Spredigeeang (speech-song) 
and singing with a real degree of success. 

It is only in recent years that Btdioenberg's 
music has had a real chance to make its mark 
through the essential prerequisite of frequent 
performance. If his idiom now seems approach- 
able. and a reasonably natural outcome of late 
19th-cent. developments. In is perhaps because 
other, more recent compose^ have extended the 
boundaries of sound much fu^her. 

Schoenberg’s two most respected disciples were 
Anton 'Webern (1883-1045) and Alban Berg (1885- 
1985). Webern’s output is si^l. reaching only 
to opus 31. and many of his works are very brief. 
They are exquisitely precise, and delicate almost 
to a fault. He was trying to distil the essence of 
each note and in so doing carried the 12-note 
system to its most extreme and cerebral limit. 
His music bits often been described as pointillist 
In the sense that one note is entirely separated 
from the next, there lieing little discernible 
melody. Beyond Webern’s music, there Is indeed 
the sound of nothingness, and he was rightly 
described during his lifetime as the “ composer of 
the pianieeimo eepreseivo'*. In his later works, 
Webern tended towards a strict, and often in- 
genious use of form and the Variations for Orches- 
tra of 1040 are a good example of this and of his 
delicacy of orchestration. Webern’s influence has 
perhaps been greater than the impact of his own 
music, even though he has had no direct successor. 

Berg’s music is much more accessible. Like 
Webern his total output was not large but nearly 
all his works are substantial additimis to the 
repertory. He is also the directest link between 
Mahler and the second Viennese School, as Mah- 
ler’s music influenced him strongly. He studied 
with Schoenberg from 1004 to 1010. His music Is 
more intense, more lyrical, and less attenuated in 
sound than Schoenberg’s or Webern’s. His 
humanity and abiding compassion can be heard 
most strongly in his finest opera Wozzeck (1025) 
and his violin concerto (1985). written as an elegy 
on the death of Manon Gropius, a beautiful 18- 
year-old girl. Both works are very carefully 
designed yet formal considerations are never 
aUowed to submerge feeling, and the note-row is 
frilly integrated into the structure. 

Both Wotaeck and the unfinished but rewarding 
Lulu are concerned with society’s outcasts who 
are treated with great tenderness in both operas. 
The later work is entirely dodecaphonic, all the 
opera’s episodes being bas^ on a theme aamdated 
with Lulu. Between these operas Berg wrote the 
highly complex Chamber CCncerto for piano, 
violin, and thirteen wind instruments (1025) and 
the expressive Lyric Suite (1026). Among his 
early works the Seven Early Bongs (1908-0) and 
the concert aria Der Wein (1029) are notable. 


Stravinsky. 

Igor Stravinsky (b. 1882) is another vital figure 
In 20th-oent. music. If his influence has been in 
quite another and perhaps less drastio direction 
than Schoenberg’s it is hardly less important. 
Indeed, frzture musical historians may consider 
his achievement the more signifioant. He has 
been compared with the painter Picasso in his 
almost hectic desiie to keep up with the times, yet. 
although he has written in a number of very 
difibrent styles during the past fifty years, every 
work of his is stamped with hiS own definitive 
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musical personality. His most revolutionary 
and seminal work is undoubtedly The Rite of 
Spring (written for the ballet impresario Dlaghi- 
lev). which caused a furore when it first ap- 
peared in 1018. and although it no longer shocks, 
the rhythmical energy, the fierce angular thematic 
material, and the sheer virtuosity of the orchestra- 
tion will always have the power to excite new 
audiences. Before The Rite Stravinsky had 
written two toilets for Diaghilev — The Firebird 
and Pefrushko— that are no less filled with vitality 
and new. albeit not so violent, sounds. During 
the next thirty years Stravinsky wrote a series of 
ballet works, gradually becoming more austere and 
refined in composition. Apollo (1028) and Orpheue 
(1947) belong among his most attractive scores. 

Stravinsky has not confined himself in stage 
works to the ballet. The Nightingale (1914) is a 
charming, early opera; The Soldiers Tale (1918) is 
a witty combination of narration, mime, and 
dance; Lee Noees (1923) is a concise, original 
choreographic cantata for soloists and chorus; 
Oedipus Rex (1927) is a dignified version of the 
Sophocles play, which can be staged or given on 
the concert platform; either way it is a moving 
experience. Fersiphone (1934). a melodrama for 
reciter, tenor, chorus, and orchestra is an appeal- 
ing. lucid score. Since the war his most important 
stage work by far has been The Rake*s Progress 
(1951 ). nith a libretto by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman. This fascinating opera is deliberately 
based on 18th-cent. forms and the music itself is 
neo-classical, always attractive, sometimes haunt- 
ing. 

Stravinsky has been iio laggard In writing for 
the concert-platform either. The finest of these 
works are probably the fervent impressive choral 
Symphony of Psalms (1930). the Violin Concerto 
(1931) and the aggressive compact Symphony In 
three movements (1945). Of his chamber music 
the Octet (1928). a Duo Concertant (1932), and 
Septet (1952) are probably the most Important, 
but iin piece, even the dryest and most pedantic, 
is without redeeming features. 

Stravinsky is often thought of as an aloof, de- 
tached figure. He has been castigated for his 
lock of lyrical warmth. But in spite of his own 
professed desire to drain his music of specific 
emotion, craftsmanship and originality, often 
with a strange other-worldly lieauty added, are 
immistakeably there throughout his many scores. 
Quirky and annoying he may be. dull never. 


Busoni and Puccini. 

Italian music in the early part of the century 
was dominated by two very different composers — 
Ferruccio Busoni (1866-1924) and Giacomo 
Puccini (1868-1924). Busoni is a difficult figure 
to place. His austere, intellectual power is never 
called in question, but he seldom, if ever, succeeded 
in translating bis technical prowess into altogether 
successful compositions. We can admire the 
strength, honesty, and often beauty of such works 
as his huge piano concerto (1908-4). Fantasia 
Conirappuntisca (1912) — ^for piano solo— and his 
unfinished opera Doktor Faust without ever capitu- 
lating to them entirely, l^one the less, it has to 
be admitted that those who have studied his 
music closely have always fallen completely under 
his spell. In style his music is anti-Bomantic and 
often neo-dassical yet he was an ardent admirer 
of Lisst and more especially of Lisst's realisation 
of the possibilities of the pianoforte. Busoni, 
himself a great pianist, carried on where Lisst had 
left off in his own piano music, in which form and 
expression often find their perfect balance. 
Doktor Faust is undoubtedly his most Important 
opera but Die Brautwdhl (1908-10) and Ttirondoi 
(1917) have many points of interest too. 

Puccini’s rurondoi— his last opera— is a much 
grander version of the same Gossi fable and the 
culmination of this great opera composer’s work. 
His achievement is at an almost directly opposite 
pole to Busoni’s. Not for him the severity or 
intellectuality of his contemporary. He sought 
and found an almost ideal fhsion of straight-for- 
ward lyricto and dramatic truth. His music 


unerringly follows the pathos and passion of the 
stories he sets and all his characters " live ” as 
human beings. That, and his abundant flow of 
easy, soaring melody, are the reasons for his 
Immense popular suceess. unequalled by any other 
20th-cent. composer. Whether it is the pathetic 
Miml [La BoMme—lSW) and Cio-do-Ban. 
[Madama JBtiflcr/lv— 1904). the evil Scarpia, ( Tosca 
-1900). the cunning Schlcchi [Gianni Schicchi— 

1918) , the ardent Budolfo [La Bohime) and ^va- 
radoBsi (Toaco). or the ice-cold Turandot [Twran- 
dot — 1926). Puccini’s musical characterisation is 
unfailing. And he backs his verismo vocal writing 
with an orchestral tissue that faithfully reflects 
the milieu of each opera, for instance, Japanese 
for Butterflv, Chinese for Turandot, while never 
losing his particular brand of Italian vrarmth. 
His orchestration is always subtle and luminous. 

Other Italian composers who wrote operas in the 
verismo style of Puccini were Leoncavallo (1858- 

1919) . Mascagni (1863-1945). and Giordano (1867- 
1948). 


Prokofiev, Shostakovich, and Rachmaninov. 

Sergey Prokofiev (1891-1953) spent part of his 
creative life In his native Russia, part of it (1918- 
34) abroad, mostly in Paris. His early music, 
apart from the popular Classical Symphony (1916- 
17) tended to be acid and harsh, but on his return 
to Russia his style, though still frequently satirical, 
became wanner, more Romantic. The third piano 
concerto (1917) and the second symphony (1924) 
are good examples of the former period, the 
ballets Romeo and Juliet (1985) and Cinderella 
(1941-44) and the fifth (1944) and sixth (1949) 
ssrmphonies of the latter. His music gives the 
impression of immense rhythmical energy, as in 
the outer movements of several of his nine piano 
sonatas, but this fierce drive is often leavened by 
the soft, wistful lights of his slow movements. 
His second string quartet (1941), perhaps, presents 
all the elements of his music in the kindest light. 

His strong leaning towards fantasy and mor- 
daunt parody is felt in his earlier operas The Love 
of the Three Oranges (1921) and The Fiery Angel 
(1922-25). ITof and Peace (1941-42) was written 
in the face of strong pressure from the Soviet 
authorities. 

Dmitri Shostakovich (b. 1906) has also suffered 
from attacks of ” formalism ”. He had to con- 
form to Stalin’s requirements for writing music, 
but he has survived and continues to produce 
music of universal appeal, as. for example, his 
most recent string quartets. IJke Prokofiev, his 
music falls into two very distinct styles: one 
humorous and spiky, the other intense, very per- 
sonal and often large-scale in Its impllcatfons. 
Not all his twelve symphonies reach the expressive 
depths of numbers one. five, six. and eight, but 
they all have rewarding passages and his recent 
violin end cello concertos are of high quality. He 
has so far written eleven string quartets, a piano 
quintet (an attractive piece) and two operas: the 
satirical The Nose (1980) and Katerina Ismailova 
(1934, revised 1959). originally known as ** Lady 
Macbeth of Mstensk.” It is much too eafly to 
** place ” Shostakovich in musical history, but his 
original genius cannot be doubted. 

Although Sergey Rachmaninov (1873-1948) 
was bexn in Russia, he left his home country in 
1918. disUkibg the Soviet regime, and lived mostly 
in Switserland and the United States. His music 
Is chiefly notable for its Romanticism, nostalgic 
melody, nervous energy and. in the piano works, 
its opportunities for cUsplays of virtuosity. The 
first three piano concertos, the third symphony, 
the piano preludes, and the Rhapsody on a theme 
of Paganini, are his most typical and attractive 
works, and many of his songs are touching and 
beautiful. He wrote three operas. 


Modem Fiendi Hnsie. 

French musto after Debussy and Ravel was 
dominated by the slighter composers known as 
Les Six, the most important of whom were Arthur 
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Hoofiseer (1892-1966, Bwtee bom). Darim HilbAcid 
(b. 1892) and Frands Poulenc (1899-1968). Each 
baa oontrfbuted musio of some wit and charm to 
the repertoTF. They were Influenced by Erik 
Satie (1866r-1926). an eooentrie but Interestinff 
flmure, who wrote works with odd titles such as 
3%fiee Pear-Shaped Piece*. His music is entirely 
unsentimental, often ironic. 

Mudi more reyolutionary has been the work of 
Olivier Messiaen (b. 1908). who has turned to 
Indian musio and. above all. to bird-song for 
inspiration. He flnt came to notice as a com- 
poser of organ music. Then his QwUuor pout la 
ftn de tempt, written In captivity between 1940 
and 1942, his long piano pieces, based on bird-song 
(often literally) and his gigantic Twranoaiila 
symphony show him experimenting with complex 
rhythms, strange sonorities (using unusual 
instruments such as the Ondes Biartenot in the 
symphony), and considerably widening music’s 
horlsons. Edgar Yartse (1886-1966) cultivated 
an even broader spectrum of sound, employing 
electronic instniments to complement and con- 
trast with traditional ones. Pierre Boules (b. 
1926), a pupil of Messiaen, bases his extremely 
complex works on mathematical relationships. 
Bis music, other than that for the piano, mostly 
calls for a variety of percussion instruments often 
combined with the soprano voice in evocations of 
of French poetry (Mallarm^ in particular). The 
resulting timbre and sonorities are intriguing even 
when the intellectual basis of the musio is but 
dimly perceived. 


is probably the most important figure on the 
current scene, and such works as Appcdachian 
Sprina, BiXty the Kid, and his third symphony have 
gained a certain amount of international recogni- 
tion and popularity. Samuel Barber (b. 1910) 
works along traditional lines and his music, like 
Gopland’s. is essentially diatonic. He has con- 
tributed to all the usual forms (symphony, con- 
certo. sonata), most recently to opera with Vaneeea 
(1968) and JrUemy and Cleopatra (1966). which 
opened the new Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York's Lincoln Centre. Boy Harris (b. 1898) has 
written seven symphonies and several concertos, 
which Include folk elements. 

Charles Ives (1874-1964) has recently been 
recognised as the most original American com- 
poser. While carrying on a highly successful 
career in insurance. Ives yet managed to anticipate 
in his works, all written before 1920. many of the 
innovationR which were later "Invented" in 
Europe. His orchestral music is much influenced 
by the sounds, such as brass bands, which he 
heard in his native New England as a boy. His 
Three Place* in New EnglaM and The Unanswered 
Question have a beautiful. \ elusive quality about 
them. In his five sympbomes and Concord sonata 
we notice the working of anprlginal mind employ- 
ing polytonaJity and polyrnythms in larger and 
more complex works. An dement of improvisa- 
tion is sometimes introduced; another anticipation 
of latter-day technique. Ives is unlikely ever to 
become a popular composer — ^his music is too 
complicated and eclectic for that— but his impor- 
tance as a prophet is surely established. 


Mbdem German Musio. 

Kurt Weill (1900-60) Is chiefly known for his 
■oclo-polltioally pointed operas, such as Die 
Dreiohschenoper (1929), Mahagonny (1929), Der 
Jaaager (1980), and Happy End (1929), all efifective 
works on the stage, and for his particular brand of 
brittle, yet fbndamentally romantic music. His 
influence on later composerB has been considerable. 

Carl Orff (b. 1895) has written chiefly for the 
stage. His music is rhythmically Insistent, avoids 
counterpoint, and is deliberately, even self-oon- 
sdouBly straightforward. Most frequently heard 
is his Carmina Burana, lively, rumbustious choral 
settings of mediaeval poems. 

Paul Hindemith (1896-1964) in his later years 
wrote in a strictly tonal, often neo-classical idiom, 
after being one of the most advanced IntellectualB 
of his time. As weU as many chamber and 
orchestral works, be wrote three formidable 
operas: Die Harmonic der WeU, CardiUac and 
MaOiisderMdkr. 

Karlheins Stockhausen (b. 1928). a mipfl of 
Messiaen, is another extreme innovator. He more 
than anyone puts electronics to musioal use. His 
scores are a mase of diagrams and instructions, 
which really need the composer’s presence for 
their true interpretation. It is too early to say 
whether his music is evidence of a passing vogue 
or a real step forward in musical ideas. 

Hans Werner Hense (b. 1926) has rebelled 
against the mnsica] climate In Gennany, and now 
lives in Italy, yet his music combines the intellec- 
tuality of the modem German schools with the 
tyridsm of Italian music. Be has written five 
symphonies, though none follow the traditional 
form, and nine operas, among them two impressive 
large-scale works, KOnig Hiredt (1962-66) and 
The BoMsarid* (1966). to an Anden-Kallman 
Ubietto. 


It was not until the 20th cent, that American 
musio really got under way and an American 
school came into being. With the possible excep- 
tion of MacDowell (1861-1908) no earlier com- 
posers are remembered or played today. Many 
composers of the American school have, of course, 
tsken their one frciki Europe but the influence of 
Ameriosii Jaas and folk-song is also recognisable 
in some of their huibIg. Aaron Copland (b. 1900) 


Modem English SchooL 

The amaslng 20th cent, revival of music in 
England owes much to Ralph Vaughan WiUiams 
(1872-1968) and Gustav Holst (1874-1934). 
Vaughan Williams’s music is today suffering a 
decline in reputation, but the best of his sym- 
phonies (one, four, five, and six), his Fantasia on 
a theme by Tallis, his ballet Job, and the best of 
his choral music have a sturdiness about them that 
will no doubt weather the whim of passing fashion. 
His music alternates between the forceful and the 
contemplative and both moods are expressed in a 
distinctive musical vocabulary, based on modaUsm 
and 16th-oent. polyphony. 

Holst was a more enigmatic flgure, but his in- 
fluence has undoubtedly been greater. Only his 
suite The Planet* and the choral The Hymn oj 
Jesu* have established themselves as repertory 
works, but his bold harmonic experiments and the 
austerity, even mysticism, of his style as heard In 
the orchesfral pieces Egdon Heath, Beni Mora, and 
the opera 8avtiri are perhaps more typical oi this 
contemplative original composer. His daughter 
Imogen, a conductor, has done much to promote 
understanding of her father’s music. Contem- 
poraries who deserve a bare mention are John 
Ireland (1879-1962) and Sir Arnold Bax (1883- 
1953). 

Frederick Delius (1862-1934) was the only im- 
portant English disciple of the French impression- 
ist sebooL He lived in France from 1884 onwards. 
His most important works are the atmospheric 
orchestral scores, such as Brim Fair and the 
vocal works Sea Drift and A Mae* of Life. 

Of the more recent generation of English cam- 
posers the most important are undoubtedly Ben- 
JanoiD Britten (b. 1918) Sir Michael Tippett (b. 
1905), Alan Bawsthome (b. 1906). and Sir William 
Walton (b. 1902). Britten has done more than 
anyone to establish English music on the forefront 
of the international stage. Much of his music 
seems to have an immediate appeal to large 
audiences and certainly his many stage works 
have earned him a quite exceptional prestige both 
at home and abroad. Peter Orimee (1946), BUly 
Budd (1961), Gflorkma (1968). A Mideummer 
NiohPe Dream (I960} all, in their very difl’erent 
ways, show his oonBammate mastery of stage 
tedmiqne and the first two are also moving 
human documents. On a smaller scale he j^s 
achieved as much with his chamber operas—Tbs 
Bape of Lueretia (1946). Albert Herring (1947). 
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and The Turn of the Screw (1064. based on a 
Henry James norel) — and with the two reoent 
Parables for Church Peifonnanoe-~C«rIei 0 River 
(1064> and The BuminQ Fierv Furnace (1960). 
If he had written nothing else, those dramatic 
works would have marked him out as a cumposer 
of outstanding Imaginative gifts. 

But there is more— the choral works enlminat* 
Ing In the War Rewiem (1062). his various song 
csrcles written for the tenor Peter Pean. the 
Serenade for tenor, horn, and string. Nocturne 
for tenor and orchestra, the three Canticles, and 
the Sprhig Symphony are fhrther evidence — in 
very different media— of both his Intense emotional 
commitment and his technical skill. While being 
strongly Influenced by such composers as Schubert. 
Verdi. Mahler, and Berg, his style is entirely his 
own: it Is a musical personality that manages to 
combine, as It has been said. ** a deep nostalgia for 
the innocence of childhood, a mercurial sense of 
humour and a passionate sympathy with the 
victims of prejudice and misunderstanding.'* 

This last quality is particularly evident also in 
Tippett’s emotional makeup as expressed in his 
music, especially in one of his earliest successes, 
the choral work A Chitd of Our Time (1041). which 
shows both his compassion and his ability to write 
on a large scale. But Tippett is as muCh a mystic 
and searcher as a composer and be Is constantly 
seeking new and different ways of widening his 
listeners* horisons. as may be heard in the ex- 
ceedingly complex Vieion of Si. Auouetine (1066). 
which tellingly sets to music the striving to under- 
stand the ** beyond ” of Augustine's words. 

Tippett has also sought new means of musical 
expression as he has shown in his second opera 
King Priam (1062). very spare and pointed in 
idiom, and in the concerto for orchestra (1062). 
These works, as well as his piano concerto (1066) 
and second sjrmphony — a luminous work — and his 
three string quartets, are very dlfllcult to perform 
— and to get to know — ^but the effort to understand 
the composer’s wide-spanning mind is always 
richly rewarded. However, perhaps a newcomer 
to his music does better to approach him through 
the more straightforward earlier works, the 
concerto for double string orchestra (1030), the 
Fantasia Omoertante on a theme of Oorelli (1068) 
—a lyrically poetic piece— or the song cycles 
Boyhood’s End (1043) and HearVe Assurance 
(1067). The quality of his allegorical opera The 
Midsummer Marriage (1962). in spite of its in- 
volved libretto (by the composer), may be better 
appreciated when it is revived at Oovent Garden 
in 1068. Tippett is an uncompromising in- 
dividualist. writing without fear or favour, 
perbaiis considerably in advance of his time in 
thought and achievement. 

Bawsthome's style is admirably direct and 
honest. Eschewing the latest fashions in music 
he has ploughed his own furrow of deeply ieit 


II. GLOSSARY OF 

A. Note of scale, commonly used fur tuning 
instruments. 

Absoltde Music. Music without any literary 
deeKuiptive or other kind of reference. 

A CaveUa. literally “in the church style.** 
'Dnaccoiiapajaded. 

Accelerando. Quickening of the pace. 

Accidental. The sign which alters a note by a 
semitone, i.e.. it (sharp) raises it: b (flat) lowers 
it: tl restores a note to its original position. 

Accompaniment. Instrumental or piano part 
forming background to a solo voice or instru- 
ment that has the melody. 

Ad. lift. (li. ad UbUum). Direction on music that 
strict time need not be observed. 

Adagio. A slow movement or piece. 

Aeolian mode. One of the Boden to roedterol 
music, represented by the white kesns of the 
piano from A to A. 
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writing. His Ideas are argued out with con- 
siderable lyrical force, and his astute regard for 
form does not hide the underlying emotional con- 
tent of his music nor the touch of wit that per- 
vades some of his more lively movements. Among 
his most Important accomplishments to date are 
his three string quartets, violin concerto, two 
piano concertos, and the quintet for piano and 
wind instruments. 

Walton*s outstanding contribution was made 
before the second World War in music that was 
alternately gay and romantic. The Irreverent 
Facade (1022) for spe^er and chamber orchestra 
falls into the former category, the poetic viola 
concerto (1080) into the second. His first 
symphony (1034) is an arresting, dramatic score, 
and the oratorio BeWiamiPs Feast (1029-31) Is a 
landmark in choral music. Since the war bis 
works have never quite recaptured the same 
urgency of expression. 

Elisabeth Lutyens (b. 1006) is Britain’s leading 
twelve-note composer. Fur long shunned by the 
musical establishment, she has now been accepted 
as an important and seminal flgure to the history 
of 20th-oent. music. Her output has been large 
and includes numerous works for unusual, small 
groups of instruments, often combined with a solo 
voice. Benjamin Frankel (b. 1006). Edmund 
Bubbra (b. 1001), Bir Arthur Bliss (b. 1801), and 
Lennox Berkeley (b. 1903) are other composers of 
note among the senior school of living British 
composers. Egon Welless (b. 1886). Austrian 
bom. settled in this country to 1030. He has 
written operas, chond works, symphonies, and 
chamber music, and is still active. There is a 
thriving junior school of British composers who 
have already made their mark, among them 
Alexander Goehr, Bichard Bodney Bennett. 
Malcolm Williamson, and Nicholas Maw. each of 
whom has written one or more operas. 


Where Does the Future IdeP 

It is anybody's guess which way music will 
develop during the next few decades. Are older 
forms quite outmoded, as some recent Innovators 
suggest, and does the fbture therefore lie with the 
electronic music and/or percussive sounds — of 
Boules, Stockhausen. Luigi Nono (b. 1024), and 
their disciples? Or will what has been recognised 
as musical sound for several generations adapt it- 
self to the new mood abroad? Has atonalism still 
something to offer or was it a passing phase, 
already dated and out of fashion? Perhaps the 
only answer that can be given with certainty is 
that, as with other centuries, a dosen or so com- 
posers’ music will survive to delight later genera- 
timiB and that these geniuses will be found among 
composers who do and say what they must in 
music without regard to fashion, patronage, or 
fear of what anyone writes about them. May 
they be worthy of their rich heritage. 


MUSICAL TERMS 

Air. A simple tune for voice or instrument. 

Alberti base. Bbythmical accompanying flgure 
made up by splitting a Chord. Used extensive- 
ly to I8th-cent. music and associated with the 
Italian composer Alberti. 

Aliegretto. Not quite so fast as Allegro, 

Allegro. Fast, but not too fast. 

AUo. An unusually high type of male voice; also 
the vocal part sung by women and boys with a 
low range. 

Amftrorion Chant. Platosong introduced into 
church music by St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan 
(d. 807). and differing from Gregorian chant. 

Anitenta. At a, walking pace, not so slow as 
Adagio nor as tost as AUegretto. 

Animato. Lively. 

Answer. Second entry in a fhgue. usually to the 
dominant. 
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Anthm, Composition for use in church during a 
service by a choir with or without soloists. 

AnUphondl. Using groups of Instruments or 
singers placed apart- 

Appoooiatura. An ornament consisting of a short 
note Just above or below a note forming part of 
a chord. 

Arabemie, Usually a short piece, highly de- 
corated. 

Area. Direction for string instruments to play 
with bow. 

Aria. Vocal solo, usually in opera or oratorio, 
often in three sections with the third part being 
a repeat of the first. An ArkUa is a shorter, 
lighter kind of aria. 

Arioso. In the style of an aria: halfway between 
aria and recitative. 

Arpeggio. Notes of a chord played in a broken, 
spread-out manner, as on a harp. 

Are anfiona. The old mediaeval music, based on 
organum and plalnsong, before the introduction 
of Are nova in 14th cent. 

Are nom. Musical style current from 14th cent., 
more independent than the old style in the part- 
writing and harmony. 

Atonal, Not in any key: house AUmalUy, 

AvMde. Morning song. 

Avgmeniation. The enlargement of a melody by 
lengthening the musical values of its notes. 

Ayre. Old spelling of air. 


B. Note of scale, represented In Germany by E. 

BagateUe. A short, generally light piece of muric. 
Beethoven wrote 26 Bagatelles. 

BaUad. Either a narrative song or an 18th-cent. 
drawing-room song. 

Ballade. Instrumental piece in story-telling 
manner. Chopin wrote 4. 

BaUd. Stage entertainment requiring instrumen- 
tal accompaniment: originated at French court 
in 16th and 17th cent. 

Bar. A metrical division of music: the perpen- 
dicular line in musical notation to indicate this. 

Barcarolle. A boating-song, in particular one 
associated with Venetian gondoliers. 

BarUone, A male voice, between tenor and bass. 

BaroQue. A term applied, loosely, to music 
written in the 17th and 18th cent., roughly 
corresponding to baroque in architecture. 

Bass. The lowest male voice: lowest part of a 
composition. 

Bass Brum. Largest of the drum fhmily, placed 
upright and struck on the side. 

Bassoon. The lowest of the woodwind instru- 
ments, uses double reed. 

Beat. Music's rhythmic pulse. 

Bel canto. Literally " beautiful singing "—’in the 
old Italian style with pure tone and exact 
phrasing. 

Berceuse. Cradle song. 

Binary. A piece in two sections Is said to be 
binary in form. The balance is obtained by a 
second phrase (or section) answering the first. 

BitonalUy. Use of two keys at once. 

Bow. Stick with horsehair stretched across it for 
playing string instruments. 

Brass. Used as a collective noun for all brass or 
metal instruments. 

Breve. Note, rarely used nowadays, with tone 
value of two semibreves. 

Bridge, Wood support over which strings are 
stretched on a violin, cello, guitar, etc. 

Bvffota). Comic, as in buffo bass or opera buffa. 


0, Note of scale. 

Cabaletta. Final, quick section of on aria or duet. 
Cadence, A dosing phrase of a compodtlon or a 
passsEe, coming to rest on tonic (key note). 


Cadenza. Solo vocal or instrumental passage, 
either written or improvised, giving soloist 
chance to display technical drill to audience. 

Catando. Becoming quieter and dower. 

Canon. Device in contrapuntal composition 
whereby a melody is introduced by one voice or 
instrument then repeated by one or more voices 
or instruments, either at the same pitch (canon 
at the unison) or at different intervals (canon at 
the fifth, for example). 

CantabUe. Song-like, therefore flowing and 
expresdve. 

Cantata. Vocal work for chorus and/or dioir. 

CatUilena. Sustained, smooth melodic line. 

Cantus firmus. Literally "fixed song." Basic 
melody from 14th to 17th cent., around which 
other voices wove contrapuntal ports. 

Canzonet. Light songs written in England c. 1600. 

Carillon. A set of bells ih tower of church, played 
from a keyboard below.\ 

Carol. Christmas song. \ 

Cadrato. Artlflcially-creamd male soprano and 
alto, fashionable In 17thland 18th cent. (The 
castration of vocally gifted boys prevailed in 
Italy until the 10th cent.) 

CofcA. A part-song like a!\ round. In vogue In 
England from 16th to 10th cent. 

Cavatina. An operatic song in one section, or a 
dow song-like instrumental movement. 

Celesta. Keyboard instrument with metal bars 
struck by hammers. 

CeUo. Four-stringed instrument, played with 
bow. with a bass range. Comes between viola 
and double bass in string family. 

Cembalo. Originally the Italian name for the 
dulcimer, but sometimes applied to the harpsi- 
chord. 

Chaconne. Vocal or instrumental piece with 
unvaried bass. 

Chamber Music. Music originally intended to be 
played in a room for three or more players. 

Chanson. Type of part-song current in France 
from 14th to 16th cent. 

Chant. Singing of psalms, masses, etc., in plain- 
song to Latin words in church. 

Choir. Body of singers, used either in church or 
at concerts. 

Chorales. German hymn tunes, often made use 
of by Bach. 

Chord. Sounding together of several notes, al- 
ways more than three. 

Chording^ Spacing of intervals in a chord. 

Chorus. Substantial body of singers, usually 
singing in four ports. 

Chromatic, Using a scale of nothing but semi- 
tones. 

Clarinet. Woodwind instrument with single reed 
in use since mid-l8th cent. 

Clavichord. Keyboard instrument having strings 
struck by metal tangents, much in use during 
17th and 18th cent, as solo instrument. 

Clavier. Used in German (Klavier) for piano, in 
England for any stringed keyboard instrument. 

Clef. Sign in stave that fixes place of each note. 

Coda, dosing section of movement in Sonata 
form. 

Coloratura. Term to denote florid singing. 

Common chord. See Triad. 

Common Time. Four crotchets to the bar, 4/4 
time. 

Compass. Bange of notes covered by voice or 
instruments. 

ComposUion. Piece of music, originated by a 
composer's own imagination; act of writing 
such a piece. 

Compound time. Any musical metric not in simple 
time. 

Con Brio. With dash. 

Concert. Public performance of any music. 
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Concertato. Writing for several 8(do instruments 
to be played together. 

Concerto, Work for one or more solo instruments 
and orchestra. 

Cimcerto gtoseo. Orchestral work common in 17th 
and 18th cent, with prominent parts for 
groups of instruments. 

Concord. Opposite of discord. i.e., notes that 
when sounded together satisfy the ear. (Con- 
ventional term in that its application varies 
according to the age in which one lives.) 

Conduct. To direct a concert with a baton. 

Consecutive. Progression of harmonic intervals of 
like kind. 

Consonance. Like Concord. 

Continuo. Bass line, used in 17th- and 18th-oent* 
music, for a keyboard instrument, requiring 
special skill from performer. 

ContraUo. A woman's voice with a low range. 

CounUfpoint. Simultaneous combination of two 
or more melodies to create a sati^^g musical 
texture. Where one melody is added to 
another, one la called the other's counterpoint. 
The adjective of counterpoint is contrapuntal. 

Counter-tenor. Another name for male alto. 

Courante. A dance in triple time. 

Crescendo, Getting louder. 

Crock. Detachable section of tubing on brass 
instruments that change the tunhig. 

Crotchet. Note that equals two quavers in time 
value. 

Cyete, Set of works, especially songs, intended to 
be sung as group. 

Cyclic form. Form of work in two or more move- 
ments in which the same musical themes recur. 

Cymbal. Percussion instrument; two plates 
struck against each other. 


J). Note of scale. 

Da Capo (abbr. D.C.). A Da Capo aria is one in 
which the whole first section is repeated after a 
contrasting middle section. 

Descant. Additional part (sometimes Improvised) 
sung against a melody. 

Development. Working-out section of movement 
in sonata form. See Sonata. 

Diatonic. Opposite of chromatic: using proper 
notes of a major or minor scale. 

Diminished. Lessened version of perfect interval’ 
e.g., semitone less than a perfect fifth is a 
diminished fifth. 

Diminuendo. Lessening. 

Diminution. Deducing a phrase of melody by 
shortening time value of notes. 

Discord. Opposite of concord. notes that 
sounded together produce a clash of harmonies. 

Dissonance. Like discord. 

Divertimento. A piece, usually orchestral, in 
several movements: like a suite. 

Dodecaphonic. Pertaining to 12-note method of 
composition. 

Dominant, Fifth note of major or minor scale 
above tonic (key) note. 

Dorian Mode. One of the scales in medlaval 
music, represented by the white keys on the 
piano fitom D to D. 

Dot. Placed over note indicates staccato: placed 
after note indicates time value to be Increased 
by half. 

Double bar. Two upright lines marlting the end 
of a composition or a section of it. 

Double bass. Largest and lowest instrument of 
violin family: played with bow. 

Drone hose. Unvarying sustained bass, similar to 
the permanent bass note of a bagpipe. 

Dram. Variety of percussion instruments on 
which sound is produced by bitting a skin 
stretdied tightly over a hollow minder or 
hemisphere. 


Duet. Cknnbination of two performers; composi- 
tion for such a combination. 

Duple time. Time in which main division is two 
or four. 

Dynamics. Gradations of loudness or softness in 
music. 


B. Note of scale. 

Electronic. Term used to describe use of electronic 
sounds in music. 

Encore. Bequest ftom audience for repeat of 
work, or extra item in a programme. 

English horn (Cor anglais). Woodwind instru- 
ment with double reed of oboe family. 

Enharmonic. Modulation made by means of 
change of note between sharps and flats, 
although note remains the same (£ flat becomes 
D diaip, for example). 

Ensemble. Teamwork in performance; item In 
opera for several singers with or without chonis: 
a group of performers of no fixed number. 

Episode. Section in composition usually divorced 
from main argument. 

Exposition, Betting out of thematic material in a 
sonata-form composition. 

Expression marks. Indication by composer of 
bow he wants his music performed. 


F, Note of scale. 

False relation. A clash of harmony produced 
when two notes, such as A natural and A flat, 
are played simultaneously or immediately 
following one another. 

FalseUo. The kind of singing by male voices 
above normal register and sounding like an 
unbroken voice. 

Fanfare. Flourish of trumpets. 

Fantasy, A piece suggesting free play of com- 
poser's imagination, or a piece based on known 
tunes (folk, operatic, etc.). 

Fermata. Pause indicated by sign n prolonging 
note beyond its nonnal length. 

Fifth. Interval taking five steps in the scale. A 
perfect fifth (say. C to G) includes three whole 
tones and a semitone: a dlminifdied fifth is a 
semitone less, an augmented fifth a semitone 
more. 

Figure. A short phrase, especially one that is 
repeated. 

Fingering. Use of fingers to play Instrument, or 
the indication above notes to show what fingers 
should be used. 

Flat. Term indicating a lowering of pitch by a 
semitone, or to describe a performer plaiing 
under the note. 

Florid. Term used to describe decorative 


Flute. Woodwind instrument, blown sideways. 
It is played through a bole, not a reed. Nowa- 
days. sometimes made of metal. 

Folksong, Traditional tune, often in different 
versionB, handed down aurally from generation 
to generation. 

Form. Course or layout of a composition, 
especially when in various sections. 

Fourth. Interval taking four steps in scale. A 
perfect fourth (say, C to F) Indudes two whole 
tones and a semitone. If either note is sharp- 
ened or flattened the result is an augmented or 
a diminished fourth. 

Fugato. In the manner of a fbgue. 

Fugue. Contrapuntal composition for various 
parts based on one or more subjects treated 
imitatively but not strictly. 

G. Note of scale, 

Galant. Used to designate elegant style of 18th- 
cent. music. 

GaUiard. Lively dance dating back to 15th cent, 
or before. 
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Chnwtte, Dance in 4/4 time, beginning on tbiid 
beat In bar. 

Ohato, Strict. i»roper. 

Olee, Short part-song. 

Glianando. Rapid sliding scales up and down 
piano or other instruments. 

Glocketupid, Percussion instrument consisting 
of tuned steel bars and played with two ham- 
mers or keyboard. 

Grace ncie. See Ornament. 

Grave. In slow tempa 

Graxioeo. OracefUUy. 

Grefffnian Chant. Plalnsong collected and super- 
vised mainly by Pope Gregory (d. 604). 

Ground baee. Figure on theme used as bass in a 
composition and constantly repeated without 
change. 

Guitar. Plucked string Instrument of Spanish 
origin, having six strings of three-octave com- 
pass. 


B. German note-symbol for B. 

Barmonv. Simultaneous sounding of notes so as 
to make musical sense. 

Barv. Plucked string Instrument of ancient 
origin, the strings stretched parallel across its 
frame. The basic scale of C flat major is altered 
by a set of pedals. 

Barpsichord. Keyboard stringed instrument 
played by means of keyboard similar to a piano 
but producing its notes by a plucking, rather 
than a striking actloiL 

Bomophanie. Opposite of polyphonic. i.e., in- 
dicated parts move together in a compositon, a 
single melody being accompanied by block 
chords, as distinct from the contrapuntal move- 
ment of different melodies. 

Bom. Brass Instrument with colled tubes. 
Valves introduced in 10th cent, made full 
chromatic use of instrument possible. 

Bymn, Song of praise, especially In church. 


JmUation. Repetition, exactly, or at least re- 
oognisably. of a previously heard figure. 

Impromptu. A short, seemingly Improvised piece 
of music, especially by Schubert or Chopin. 

Improvise. To perform according to fancy or 
imagination, sometimes on a given theme. 

In aU. The octave above the treble clef; in 
altissimo, octave above that. 

Instrumentation. Writing music for particular 
Instruments, using the composer’s knowledge 
of what sounds well on different instruments. 

Interlude. Piece played between two sectlonB of 
a composition. 

Intermeaso. Formerly meant interlude, now often 
used for pleoes played between acts of operas. 

Interval. Distance in pitch between notes. 

Ionian mode. One of the scales in mediaeval 
music, represented on piano by white keys 
between 0 and C. identical therefore to modem 
C major scale. 

Isorht/thrnto, Term applied to motets of 14th and 
15th cent, where rhyfrun reouUns strict although 
melody changes. 


Jig. Old dance usually in 6/8 or 12/8 time. 


Kettledrum {Timpani). Drum with skin drawn 
over a cauldron-shaped receptacle, can be 
tuned to definite pltc^ by turning handles on 
rim. thus tightening or relaxing 8kin. 

Key. Lever by means of whicfii piano, organ, etc., 
produces note; dasslflcation. in relatively 
modem times, of notes of a scate. Any piece of 
musio in major or minor is in the ifcey of its tonic 
or keynote. 

Keyboard, Term used to describe Instruments 
with a continuous row of keys. 


Key-sianature. Indication on written music, 
usually at the beginning of each line, of the 
number of flats or sharps in the key of a com- 
position. 

KttrJhen Department. Humorous term for per- 
cussion section of an orchestra. 


Lament, Musical piece of sad or deathly signifi- 
cance. 

liOrgamente. Spaciously. 

Largo. Slow. 

Leading-motive {Oer. Leitmctiv). Short theme, 
suggesting person, idea, or image, quoted 
throughout composition to Indicate that per- 
son. etc. 

Legato. In a smooth style (of performance, etc.) 

Lento. Slow. 

Libretto. Text of an opera. 

Lied. (pi. Lieder). Song, with special reference 
to songs by Scbuberti Schumann. Brahms, and 
Wolf. ^ 

Lute, String Instrument plucked with fingers, 
used in 15th- and 16thloent. music especially. 

Lydian mode. One of the scales in medheval 
music, represented bjl^ white keys of piano 
between F and F. \ 

Lyre. Ancient Greek plumed string Instrament. 


Madrigal. Contrapuntal composition for several 
voices, especially prominent from 15th to 17th 
cent. 

Maestoso. Stately. 

Major. One of the two main scales of the tonal 
system with semitones between the third and 
fourth, and the seventh and eighth notes, 
identical with l6th-oent. Ionian mode. 

Mandolinie). Plucked string Instrument of 
Italian origin. 

Manual. A keyboard for the hands, used mostly 
in connection with the organ. 

Master of the King*s (or Queen's) Mueick. Title of 
British court appointment, with no precise 
duties. 

Melisma. Group of notes sung to a single syllable. 

Mtlodie. Literally a melody or tune: has come 
to mean a French song (cf. German Hed). 

Metronome, Small machine in use since the 
beginning of the 18th cent., to determine the 
pace of any composition by the beats of the 
music, e.g., J 60 at the head of the music 
Indicates sixty crotchets to the minute. 

Mezzo. Mezza. (It. ■■ *' half ") Mezza voce means 
using the half voice (a tone between normal 
singing and whispering). Mezzo-soprano, voice 
between soprano and contralto. 

Minim. Note that equals two crotifiiets in time 
valua 

Minor. One of the two main scales of the tonal 
system (cf. major), identical with 16th-oent. 
Aeolian mode. It has two forms — the harmonic 
and melodic, the former having a sharpened 
seventh note, the latter having the sixth and 
seventh note sharpened. 

Minuet. Originally French 18th-cent. dance in 
triple time, then the usual third movement in 
symphonic form (with a contrasting trio section) 
until succeeded by scherxo. 

Mixdlydian mode. One of the mediaeval scales 
represented by the white keys on the piano from 
GtoG. 

Modes. Beales prevalent in the Middle Ages. See 
Aeolian, Dorian, Ionian. Lydian. Mixolydlan. 
PhrygiaiL 

Modulate. Changing from key to key in a com- 
position, not directly but according to musical 
** grammar **. 

Motto. Much, very: thus allegro motto. 

Motet. Bacred, polyphonic vocal composition. 
More loosely, any choral compoBltlon for use in 
church but not set to words of the liturgy. 

Motive^ motif. Short, easily , recognised melodic 
figure. 
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Motto, Short, well-defined theme lecturing 
throoghoat a compoBltion. cf. Idie fixe to 
Beriloe's Svm^pHumie FantatUwe. 

Movement Separate eectionB of a large-scale 
oompoBltioo, each in its own form. 

MueUs drama. Term used to describe Wagner's, 
and sometimes other large-scale operas. 

Mutee. Derices used to damp the sound of 
yarious Instruments. 


Naturat (of a note or hey). Not sharp or flat. 

Neo-dastkai. Term used to describe music 
written mostly during the 1020s and SOs in the 
style of Bach or Mosart. 

Ninth, Interval taking nine steps. s.g.. from C 
upwards an octave and a whole tone to D. 

Nodbumo. literally a ** night-piece *\ hence 
usually of lyrical character. 

Nondt Composition for nine Instruments. 

NcMtion, Act of writing down music. 

Nek. Single sound of spedfled pitch and dura- 
tion: symbol to represent this. 


Otfidioat/o, Instrumental part having a special or 
essential rOle in a piece. 

06oe. Woodwind Instrument with double reed, 
descended from hautboy; as such, in use since 
lOth cent., in modem form since 18th cent. 

Octave. Interval taking eight steps of scale, with 
top and bottom notes having same ** name 
C to G is an octave. 

Odd. Composition for eight Instruments or 
voices. 

Ondee Martenot Bdongs to a class of melodic 
instruments in which the tone Is produced by 
electrical vibrations controlled by the movement 
of the hands not touching the instrument. 

Opera. Musical work for the stage with singing 
diaracters, originated in early years of 17th 
cent. 

Opera eeria. Chief operatic form of 17th and 18th 
cent., usually set to very formal librettos. 
coDceming gods or heroes ed andent history. 

Operetta. lighter type of opera. 

Opus. (abbr. Op.) With number following opus 
indicates order of a composer's compositloiL 

Oratorio. Vocal work, usually for soloists and 
choir with instrumental accompaniment, 
generally with setting of a religious text. 

Orehedra. Term to designate large, or larglBh, 
body of Instrumentalists, originated in 17th 
cent. 

Orchestration, Art of setting out work for Instru- 
ments of an orchestra. To be distingu ish ed 
from Instrumentation iq.v.). 

Organ. Elaborate keyboard Instrument in which 
air is blown through pipes by bellows to sound 
notes. Tone is altered by selection of various 
stops and. since the 10th cent., a pedal key- 
board has also been incorporated. 

Organum. In medteval music a part sung as an 
accompaniment below or above the melody or 
plaJnsong. usually at the interval of a fourth or 
fifth: also. looB^. this method of singing In 
parts. 

Omameid. Notes that are added to a given 
melody by composer or perfbnner as an em- 
bellishment. 

Overture. Instrumental Introduction or prelude 
to larger work, usually opera. Concert over- 
tures are simply that: Le., work to be played at 
start of a concert. 


Fart, Music of one performer in an ensemble: 

single strand in a oompositioiL 
Part-song. Vocal composition in several parts. 
Fassaeagtta. Composition In which a tune is 
constantly repeated, usually in the bass. 
Faesage. Section of a oomporition. 

Fasskm. Musical setting of the New Testament 
story of Christ's trial and crudfizion. 


Padkhe, Piece deliberately written in another 

D composer's style. 

Pation(e). Moderately paced ds-nfln dating from 
16th cent, or eariier. 

Pedal. Held note In bass of composition. 

Pentatonic Seats. Seale of five notes— usually 
piano's five black keys or other notes in the w»nn 
relation to each othm. 

Percussion. Collectlva title for instruments of 
the orchestra that axe sound^ by being struiflc 
by hand or stick. 

Phrvgian Mode, One of the scales of mediayval 
music, represented by the white keys on piano 
from E to B. 

Piemo. Soft. abbr. p; pp pianissimo, very soft: 
instrument, invented in 18th cent., having 
strings struck by hammer, as opposed to the 
earlier harpsichord where they are plucked. The 
modem piano has 88 keys and can be either 
" upright ** (vertical) or " grand " (horisontal). 

Pianoforte. Almost obsolete Aill Italian name for 
the piano. 

Pitch, Exact height or depth of a particular 
musical sound or note. 

Pizsieato, Directions for string instrument, that 
the strings should be plucked rather than 
bowed. 

Plainchant Plainsong, Mediieval church muslo 
consisting of single line of melody without 
harmony or definite rhythm. 

Potka. Dance in 2/4 time originating In 19th 
cent. Bohemia. 

Petonaise, Polish dance in 5/4 time. 

Petyphony. Combination of two or more musical 
lines as in counterpoint 

PolytonalUy. Bimultaneons use of several keys. 

Posttude. dosing piece, opposite of Prelude. 

Prelude. Introductory piece. 

Presto. Very fast. Predissimo. Still faster. 

Progression. Movement from one chord to next 
to make musical sense. 


Quartet Work written for four instruments or 
voices; group to play or sing such a work. 

Quaver. Note that equals two semiquavers or 
half acrotdiet. 

Quintet Work written for five instruments or 
voices; group to play or sing sudi a work. 


BaXtenXando. Slowing down. 

Recapitulation, Section of composition that 
repeats original material in something like its 
original form. 

BedtoHvs. Term used for dedamatlcm in singing 
written in ordinary notation but allowing 
rhythmical licence. 

Reeordef. Woodwind instrument, forerunner of 
flute. 

R/eed. Vibrating tongue of woodwind instru* 
ments. 

Regider. Set of organ pipes controlled by a 
partlcnlar stop; used In reference to different 
ranges of Instrument or voice (e.g., chest 
register). 

Relative. Term used to indicate common key 
signature of a major and minor key. 

B^p^Ntoicr. Member of opera house's musical 
staff who coaches singers In their parts. 

Red. Notation of pauses for instrument in com- 
IK^tion. having a definite length like a note. 

Rdrograde. Thrm used to describe a melody 
played backwards. 

Rhapsody, Work of no definite kind with a 
degree of romantio content. 

Rhythm. Everything concerned wKh the time 
of music «.s., beats, accent, metre, etc.) as 
opposed to the pitch side. 
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RitormUo, PaBsaire. usually Instrumental, that 
recurs in a piece. 

Romance, Bomanza, Title for piece of vamie song- 
like character. 

Romantic. Term used vaguely to describe music 
of 19th cent, that has other thw purely musical 
source of Inspiration. 

Rondo. Form In which one section keeps on 
lecuiring. 

Rvbaio. Manner of performing a piece without 
keeping strictly to time. 


Sac/:btd, Early English name for trombone. 

Saaiophone. Classified as wind instrument, al- 
though made of brass, because it uses a reed. 

Scale. Progression of adjoining notes upwards or 
downwards. 

Scherzo. One of two middle movements, usually 
third, in four-movement sonata form. Dis- 
placed minuet in this form at beginning of 19th 
cent. 

Score. Copy of any music written in several parts. 

Second. Interval taking two steps in scale. e.g., 
C to D flat, or to D. 

Semibreve. Note that equals two minims or half a 
breve. 

Semiquaver, Note that equals half a quaver. 

Semitone, Smallest interval commonly used in 
Western music. 

Septet, Composition for seven instruments or 
voices. 

Seqfience, Repetition of phrase at a higher or 
lower pitch. 

Serenade. Usually an evening song or instrumen- 
tal work. 

Seventh, Interval taking seven steps in the scale. 

Sextet. Composition for six instruments or voices. 

Sharp, Term indicating a raising of pitch by a 
semitone. 

Shavrm, Primitive woodwind instrument, fore- 
runner of oboe. 

Simple time. Division of music into two or four 
beats. 

Sinfonietta, Small symphony. 

Sixth. Interval taking six steps in the scale. 

Soto. Piece or part of a piece for one performer 
playing or singing aJone. 

Sonata, Term to denote a musical form and a 
type of composition. In sonata form a composi- 
tion is divided into exposition, d^lopment and 
recapitulation. A sonata is a piece, usually, 
for one or more players following that form. 

Sana, Any short vocal composition. 

Soprano. Highest female voice. 

Sostenuto. Sustained, broadly. 

Softo voce. Whispered, scarcely audible, applied 
to vocal as well as Instrumental music. 

Sprechqeeang, (Ger. Speech-song.) Vocal utter- 
ance somewhere between speech and song. 

Staccato. Perform music in short, detached 
manner. 

Staff. Horisontal lines on which music is usually 
written. 

Stop. Lever by which organ registration can be 
altered. 

Strinois). Strands of gut or metal set in vibration 
to produce musical sounds on string or keyboard 
instruments. Plural refers to violins, violas, 
cellos, and basses of orchestra. 

Studp. LDstrumental piece, usually one used for 
technical exercise or to display technical skill, 
but often having artistic me^ as well iej/. 
Chopin's). 

Svb$eetl$), Theme or group of notes that fbnns 
imncipal idea or ideas in composition. 

Suite. Common name for piece in several move- 
ments. 


Symphony. Orchestral work of serious purpose 
usually in four movements, occasionally given 
name \e.a., Beethoven's ** Choral " symphony). 
Syncopation. Displacement of musical accent. 


Tempo, Pace, speed of music. 

Tenor. Highest normal male voice. 

Ternary. A piece in three sections is said to be in 
ternary form. The balance is obtained by 
repeating the first phrase or section (though it 
need not be exact or complete) after a second of 
equal importance. 

Tessitura. Compass into which voice or instru- 
ment comfortably falls. 

Theme. Same as svbied but can also be used for a 
whole musical statement as In "theme and 
variations." 

Third. Interval taking three steps in scale. 

Time. Rhythmical dlilsion of music. 

Timpani. See Eettledj^. 

Toccata. Instrumental! piece usually needing 
rapid, brilliant execution. 

Tonality. Key. or feeling for a definite key. 

Tone. Quality of musicail sound: interval of two 
semitones. ^ 

Tonic Sol-fa. System of musical notation to 
simplify sight-reading. 

Transcribe. Arrange piece for different medium, 
instrument, or voice than that originally in- 
tended. 

TransUion. Passage that Joins two themes of 
sections of a composition. 

Transpose. Perform a piece at different pitch 
from that originally intended. 

Treble. Highest part in vocal composition: high 
boy's voice. 

Triad, A chord consisting of a note with the 
third and fifth above it, e.ff., 0-E-G. A com- 
mon chord is a triad of which the 6th is perfect. 
e.g.. O-E-G or O-E flat-O. Thus major and 
minor tziads are common dboxds. 

Trio. Work written for three instruments or 
voices: group to play or sing sucdi a work. 

Trombone. Brass instrument with slide adjusting 
length of tube. 

Trumpet. Metal instrument of considerable 
antiquity: modem version has three valves to 
make it into a chromatic instrument. 

Tuba. Deepest-toned brass Instrument with 
three or four valves. 

Twelve-note. Technique of composition using full 
chromatic scale with each note having equal 
importance. Notes are placed in particular 
order as the thematic basis of works. 


Unison. Two notes sung or played together at 
same pitch. 


Valve. Mechanism, invented in early 19th cent, 
to add to brass instruments allowing them to 
ida,7 full chromatic scale. 

Variation. Varied passage of original theme. 
Such variations may be closely allied to or 
depart widely from the theme. 

Verismo. Term to describe Italian operas written 
in ** realist " style at the turn of this century. 

Vibrato. Rapid fluctuation in pitch of voice or 
instrument. Exaggerated it is referred to as a 
" wobble " (of sln^rs) or tremolo. 

Viol. String Instrument of varlouB sixes in 
vogue until end of 17th cent. 

Viola. Tenor Instrument of violin family. 

Violin. Musical four-string instrument, played 
with bow. of violin fismily. which superseded 
viol at beginning of 18th cent. 

Virgineds. English keyboard instrument, similar 
to harpsichord of 17th and 18th cent. 

Vivace. Lively. 
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VoiunUxry. Organ piece for church use, but not Xylophtme, Percussion instrument with series of 
during service. wood bars tuned in a chromatic scale and played 

with sticks. 

WaUz. Dance in triple time, fashionable in 19th 
cent. 

Whole-tone scale. Scale progressing by whole Zi^er. String instrument laid on knees and 
tones. Only two are possible, one beginning on plucked. Common in CentrabEuropean folk 
C, the other on C sharp. music. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


SaENCB is not to be confined in laboratories, nor is it ezcluslvely the concern of highly trained 
specialists. Science has many links, mutually fertile ones, with technology of ^1 kinds, and l^ugh 
technology science changes the aspect of cities, the way of life of peasants, the effectiveness of drugs, 
the routines of work, the comforts of homes. Science brings knowledge and understanding; indeed it 
is the most powerful system ever devised for accumulating knowledge and deepening unders^ding. 

Because of its all pervasive social effects, because of the ambiguity of some of its gifts, science pre- 
sents us with moral choices and therefore enters as an inescapable factor into politics and the arts. 
Nevertheless, for some scientists, understanding alone would be a sufficient prize to Justify their 
patient studies and it is in this spirit that, in the following pages, a number of scientists haye tried to 
explain in simple language how the universe appears to them at this time. 

In Fart I the inanimate universe Is described. This is the domain of cosmology, astronomy, geology, 
physics, and chemistry. There are already many interesting links which Join this realm to that of the 
living and make it difficult to say where the boundary lies. Nevertheless it is still convenient to 
accord to the biological and social sciences two separate chapters. Parts II and 111. In Fart IV our 
intention is to give some short accounts of recent developments in both science and technology. They 
are contributed by scientists actively engaged in these, their own special fields. 


I. THE STRUCTURE AND ORIGIN OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


The universe includes everything from the 
smallest sub-atomic particle to the mightiest 
83 ^tem of stars. The sdentifle view of the uni- 
verse (not the only view but the one we are con- 
cerned with here) is a remarkable achievement of 
the human mind, and it is worth considering at 
the outset what a *' scientific view " Is. and what is 
remarkable about it. 

A scientific view of something is always an inti- 
mate mixture of theories and observed facts, and 
not an inert mixture but a seething and growing 
one. The theories are broad general ideas to- 
gether with arguments based on them. The 
arguments are designed to show that, if the general 
ideas are accepted, then this, that, or the other 
thing ought to be observed. If this, that, or the 
other actually are observed, then the theory is a 
good one; if not. then the theoreticians have to 
think again. Thus theoretical ideas and argu- 
ments are continually subjected to the severe test 
of comparison with the facts, and scienUsts are 
proud of the rigour with which this is done. On 
the other hand, theories often suggest new things 
to look for. t.e., theories lead to predictions. 
These predictions are frequently successflil. and 
scientists are entitled to be proud of that too. 
But it follows that no theory is immutable; any 
scientific view of any subject may, in principle, 
be invalidated at any time by the discovery of 
new facts, though some theories are so soundly 
based that overthrow does not seem imminent. 

A rexnarkable aspect of the scientific view of the 
universe is that same principles are supposed to 
operate throughout the whole vastness of space. 
Thus the matter and radiation in stars are not 
different ih>m the matter and radiation on earth, 
and their laws of behaviour are the same. There- 
fore theories hard won by studies in terrestrial 
physics and chemistry laboratories are applied at 
once to the whole cosmos. Astronomy and cos- 
mology are spectacular extensions of ordinary 
mechanics and physics. 


LOOKXNG AT THE XJHIVERffB. 

The universe Is observable because signals from 
it reach us and some manage to penetrate our 
atmosphere. 

First, there ate waves of visible light together 
with invisible rasrs of somewhat longer (infra-red) 
and somewhat shorter (ultra-violet) wavelengths. 
These waves show us the bright astronomical 
objects and. to make use of them, astronomers 


have constructed telescopes of great power and 
precision backed up with cameras, spectroscopes, 
and numerous auxiliaries. The most powerful 
telescope, at Mt. Palomar, California, has a 200- 
in.-diameter mirror. The next maiezr advance in 
optical telescope performance probably awaits the 
erection of telescopes on satellites outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, which at present acts as a 
distorting and only partially transparent curtain. 

Secondly, there are radio waves of much longer 
wavelength than light. These can be detected by 
sensitive radio receivers with special aerial sys- 
tems. These are the radio telescopes. The most 
well known British one is at Jodr^ Bank and it 
started working in 1057. 

Other types of radiation from outer space 
impinge on the atmosphere. <>>smic radiation 
consists of very fast-moving fundamental particles, 
including protons (F14). Cosmic rays are detect- 
ed by Geiger counters, by the minute trades they 
leave on photographic plates, and by other means. 
The origin of cosmic rays is still uncertain, but 
many people think they must have an intimate 
connection with the nature and evolution of the 
universe itself. 

X-rays and neutrinos (F14) from outer space 
can also be detected, the former especially by 
satellite-bome detectors and the latter by appara- 
tus buried in deep mines. X-ray astronomy and 
neutrino astronomy are being bom. 

By interpreting the signals that reach us by 
these various routes, astronomers have formed a 
remarkably detailed picture of its structure. The 
merest outline of this will now be given. 


Great Distances and Large Numbers.— ’Let us 
start with nearby objects. This raises at once the 
question of what ** nearness '* and ** distance ** 
are In astronomy and how they are to be expressed. 
A convenient unit of distance is the lighUvear, t.e.. 
the distance that light, travelling at 180,000 miles 
per second, traverses in one year. Since vast 
numbers as well as vast distances will enter the 
question, we need a Bhort.hand for large numbers. 
Ten times ten times ten will be represented by 10*: 
six tens multiplied tewretber (i.s.. one million) will 
be written 10*. and so on. 1(F* would mean a 
hundred million million. One^ divided by a 
million (i.e.. one-millionth) will be written 10^; 
the very small number obtained by dividing one 
by the product of fourteen tens will be written 
10"^*. A light-year is 5*88 x 10** mites; the 
radius of an atom Is about 10 ** cm. 
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The S61ar System. — ^The earth Is the third, 
oountine outwards, of nine planets levolving in 
nearly dxoolar orbits round the sun. Their 
names and some other particulani are given in the 
table (F7). The sun and its planets are the main 
bodies of the solar ssrstem. Between Mars and 
Jupiter revolve numerous chunks of rock called 
the asteroids: the largest of these. Geres, Is 480 
miles across. Apart from these, the solar system 
is tenuoudy populated with gas. dust, and small 
particles of stone and iron. Dust continuously 
settles on the earth, and frequently small frag- 
ments enter the atmosphere, glow, and evaporate: 
these are meteon or shoottaig stars. Sometimes 
larger rodcs. called meteorltea. hit the earth. 
Comets are relatively compact swarms of par- 
tlcles^-oontaining Ice according to one theory — 
which travel in elongated orbits round the sun. 
Their spectacular tails form under the sun’s 
influence when they approach it. Not all comets 
stay indefinitely in the solar system: some visit 
us and go off into space for ever. 

The sun itself is a dense, roughly spherical 
mass of glowing matter. 865.000 miles across. 
Its beat is so Intense that the atoms are split into 
separated electrons and nuclei (tee FIO) and 
matter in such a state is called plasma. At the 
sun’s centre the temperature has the unimagin- 
able value of about 18 million degrees Centigrade 
(a coal fire is about 800* G.). Under such condi- 
tions the atomio nuclei frequently collide with 
one another at great speeds and reactions occur 
between them. The sun consists largely of 
hydrogen and. in the very hot plasma, the nuclei 
of hydrogen atoms interact by a series of reactions 
whose net result is to turn hydrogen into helium. 
This is a process which releases energy Just as 
burning does, only these nuclear processes are in- 
comparably more energetic than ordinary burn- 
ing. In foot, the energy released is great enough 
to be the source of all the light and heat which the 
sun has been pouring into space for thousands of 
millions of years. 

Emerging from the sun and streaming past the 
earth is a ** solar wind ” of fast-moving electrons 
and protons (tee FIO) whose motion is closely 
linked with the behaviour of an extensive mag- 
netic field based on the sun. In fact, the region 
round the sun and extending fkr into space past 
the earth is frill of complex, fluctuating particle 
streams and magnetic fields which Interact with 
planetary atmospheres causing, among other 
things, auroras and magnetic storms. 


Stars. — ^In colour, brightness, age. and slse the 
sun is typical of vast numben of other stars. 
Only from the human point of view is there any- 
thing special about the sun-— it is near enough to 
^ve us UfiB. Even the possession of a system of 
revolving planets is not, according to some 
modem vfews. very unusual. 

No star can radiate energy at the rate the sun 
does without undergoing internal changes in the 
course of time. Consequently stars evolve and 
old processes in them give rise to new. The exact 
nature of stellar evolution— so far as ft is at 
present understood — ^wonld be too ocnnplex to 
describe here in any detail. It involves expan- 
sion and contraction, changes of temperature, 
changes of colour, and changes in ehemlcal com- 
position M the nuclear prooesKS gradually 
generate new ehemlcal elements by reactlonesuch 
as the oonversion of hydrogen to bmum, helium to 
neon, neon to magnesium, and so on. The speed 
of evolution changes from time to time, but is in 
any caae very slow compared with the pace of 
terrestrial Ufe: nothing very dramatic may occur 
for hundreds of milUoos of years. Evidence for 
the various phaaes of evolution is therefore 
obtained by studying many ataia, each at a differ- 
ent stage of ita life. Thua astronomera recognise 
many typea with obaimingly deaorlptive names, 
•ndi as blue giants, sub-giants, red and white 
dwarfr, aopergianta. 

The pgth of stellar evolution may be marked by 
TBiloua explosive events. One of these, which 
oeonra in sufficiently larm stars. Is an enormous 
wxpiloefoD in which a substantial amount of the 
•tar is blown away into space in the form of hlgb- 
gpead streams of gas. For about a fortnight, such 
an exifiodfng star will radiate energy 200 million 
times la Aat as the sun. Japanese and Chinese 


(but not Western) astronomers recorded such an 
occurrence in a j>. 1054, and the exploding gases, 
now called the Crab nebula, can still be seen In 
powerfril telescopes and form a doud six or seven 
light-years across. While it lasts, the explosion 
shows up as an abnormally bright star and is 
called a tupemova. 


Groups ol Stan. — ^It la not surprising that 
ancient peoples saw pictures In the sky. The 
constellationa. however, are not physically con- 
nected groups of stars but Just happen to be 
patterns visible fixnn earth. A oonspicnous excep- 
tion to this la the Milky Way. which a telescope 
resolves into many ttiillions of separate stars. If 
we could view the Milky Way from a vast distance 
and see it as a whole we should observe a rather 
flat wheel of stars with spiral arms something like 
the sparks of a rotaiing Catherine wheeL This 
system of stars is physically connected by gravita- 
tional forces and movm through space as a whole: 
It is called a ffalcaev. \ 

The galaxy is about 10* light-years across and 
contains roughly 10“1 stars. An inconspicuous 
one of these stars near the edge of the wheel Is our 
sun; the prominent stars in our night sky are 
members of the galaxy«that happen to be rather 
near us. Sirius, the brightest, is only 8*6 light- 
years away, a trivial vdJstanoe. astronomically 
speaking. 

The galaxy does not contain stars only, there are 
also clouds of gas and dust, particularly in the 
plane of the galaxy. Much of the gas is hydrogen, 
and Its detection is difficult. However, gaseous 
hydrogen gives out radio waves with a wave- 
length of 21 cm. Radio telescopes ore Just the 
instruments to receive these, and workers in 
Holland. America, and Australia detected the gas 
clouds by this means. In 1952 they found that 
the hydrogen douds lie In the spiral arms of the 
galaxy, and this Is some of the strongest evidence 
for the spiral form. 

Another important feature of the galactic scene 
is the weak but enormously extendve magnetic 
field. This is believed to have an Intimate con- 
nection with the spiral structure. 

Around the spiral aims, and forming part of the 
galaxy, are numerous globular clusters of stars. 
These are roughly spherical, abnormally densely 
packed, collections of stars with many thousands 
of members. Because of its form and density, a 
globular cluster may be assumed to have been 
formed in one process, not star by star. Thus all 
its stars axe the same age. This is of great Interest 
to astronomeni. because they can study dlfferenoes 
between stars of similar age but different sizes. 


Galaxies. — One might be forgiven for assuming 
that such a vast system as the galaxy is in fact the 
universe; but this is not so. In the constellation 
of Andromeda is a famous object which, on close 
examination, turns out to be another galaxy of 
size and structure similar to our own. Its distance 
is given in the table (F7). The Milky Way. the 
Andromeda Nebula, and a few other smaller 
galaxies form a duster of galaxies called the Local 
Croup. Obviously It would not be so named 
except to distinguish it from other distinct groups, 
and it is Indeed a fact that the universe Is popu- 
lated with groups, or duttert, of galaaiet. A 
cluster may contain two or three galaxies, but 
some contain thousands. So fiir as the eye of 
the tdeeoope and camera can see. there ate 
dusters of gaJaxieB. 

On a photograph a galaxy Is a nebulous blob 
without the hard outline that a single star pro- 
duces. Such nebulae were formerly thought to 
be inside the Milky Way, but, after controversy, it 
was establidied that many of them were separate 
distant galaxies. By about 1920 It was known 
that there were at least half a million galaxies, 
and with the advent of the 100-in. Mt. Wilson 
telesoope this number rose to 10^ and is being 
increased ftxrther by the 200-ln. tdoaoope which 
can see out to a distance of 7 x 10* Ught-yeais. 
Through the powerfril tdesoopes the nearer 
galaxies reveal their inner structures. Photo- 
graphs of galaxies are among the most beautiful 
and fosclnating photographs ever token, and 
readers who have never seen one ehould hasten to 
the nearest illustrated astronomy book. Recent 
carefril co-operation between optical .and radio- 
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astroiiomen has revealed that some very remote 
giUaxtee are strooR eouioes of radio wavea. 
Sometimes these radio galaxies have unusual 
Btructuies suggestive of violeDi disturbance. 

The Expanding Universe. — ^Two discoveries 
about galaxies are of the utmost importance. 
One is that, by and large, clostera of galaxies are 
uniformly distributed through the universe. The 
other is that the distant galaxies are receding 
from us. 

How Is this known? Many readers may be 
femiliar with the Doppler effect first discovered in 
1842. Suppose a stationary body emits waves of 
any kind and we measure their wavelength, find- 
ing It to be L ins. Now suppose the body ap- 
proaches us; the waves are thereby crowded 
together in the intervening space and the wave- 
length appears less than L: if the body recedes 
the wavelmigth appears greater than L. The 
Austrian physicist, J. Doppler <1803-53), dis- 
covered this beha^oitf in sound waves, and it 
explains the weU-known change of pitch of a train 
whistle as it approaches and passes us. The 
same principle applies to the light. Every atom 
emits light of definite wavelengths which appear 
in a spectroscope as a series of coloured lines—a 
different series for each atom. If the atom is in a 
receding body all the lines have slightly longer 
wavelengths than usual, and the amount of the 
change depends uniquely on the speed. lionger 
wavelengths mean that the light is redder than 
usual, so that a light from a receding body shows 
what is called a **red shift.'* llie speed of 
recession can be calculated from the amount of 
red shift. 

It was the American astronomer. V. M. Slipher, 
who first showed (in 1914) that some galaxies 
emitted light with a red shift. In the 1920 b and 
19308 the famous astronomer E. Hubble (1889> 

distance from us. This does not apply to our 
neighbours in the Local Group, we and they are 
keeping together. Hubble's Law has b^ tes^ 


than the radio kind. One great problem here is: 
how can such relatively small objects generate 
such inconceivably great amounts of energy that 
they appear bright at such huge distances? So 
far this is unanswered: these quasi-stellar objects 
are a great mystery, though they are generally 
held to be an important pointer towards a deeper 
understanding of cosmology. 

It is not absolutely certain that the quasi-stellar 
objects are very distant. Their large red shifts 
might indicate that they have very large recessioii 
velodties white being quite close to our galaxy. 
But then one would have to explain why they are 
ail going aufav from us. i.e., why there are none 
(BO far) that show a blue shift. 

THE OBJGXN OF THB UNIVERSE. 
Errors of observation and interpretation occur 
of course. But there are many checks and 
repetitions made, so that, on the whole, the 
descriptive account of the universe would be 
generally agreed among astronomers. When it 
comes to inventing theoretical explanations, how- 
ever. science is on less sure ground, and indeed the 
theory of the mdverse is an arena of controversy 
at present. In most other sciences experimento 
can be repeated and the same phenomena ob- 
served under differing but controlled conditions. 
Thliei is very helpful. But. by definition, there is 
only one universe: one cannot repeat it or do 
exTMniments with it. On the other hand, it must 

be remembered that the light from distant 

usual, so that a light from a receding body shows , galaxies has taken perhaps 10* years to reach us. 


so it tells ns what the galaxies were like tb 
number of years ago. Therefore we are not con- 
fined simply to describing the present state of the 
universe: by looking farther into space we are 
looking fisuther into the past as weU. How, then, 
does the state of the universe vary with time? 


relativity. Some slight , 

theory is about is given on page F16, and its lofd^ 
development is, of course, a matter for mathe- 
matical speciaUsts. It turns out that, if we 
uzne that matter is distributed uniformly 


and found to hold for the faxtb^ aetect^w ^jj^iighout space (as observation strongly sug- 
galaxies; tbey^re a^ut ^ gests), then the solutions of Einstein's equations 

ShwW the state of the universe may vorywlUi 
Does this mean that the ixical v*roup is tne * 1 —.- IJnfiDrtiinately there are many possible 
cen^ of the universe and solutions corresponding to expanding, static, or 

Gii^ contracting universes. As we have alread y ew 
would appear just the same frxOT any other dufrtw universe is expanding, therefore the 

^gi^xies. ImagiTO you ^ hi a static and contracting solutions can be ruled out. 

frbulous chess board which is steadUy dwblteg to stfil a multiplicity of expanding poesl- 

«» size ev^ hour: bilities: some correspond to Indefinite expansion 

di^ces from you in an from an initially very dense state, others to ex- 

f^er squares from yw pansion followed by contraction to a deiro steto 

the nearer ones, in fi^. Hubble s Iaw must re followed by cxpaiudon and so on repeatedly, iA, 

obeyed. anyone standiw in any other square ^ jnHsoUna u^verse. The " dense state " is pre- 

sumaWy to be identified with the time when tbs 
This extraordinary ^haTlpur of . the ^uifive^ receding galaxies were all concentrated near one 
to one of toe most excit^ di^'^re of another, possibly in some dense conglcnneration^ 

Let us envisage one p^blel^Iication. If toe ^toms. initial state is thought by some to be 
galaxies liave al^ys l^n recediw. then in toe origin of the universe: they would say it has 
past they must have been cIcot togrthw. Fol- been eSmding and evolving ever since. If toe 
lowing tote to its inclusion, it seemstoat all toe mjiycBe jg pulsating, then sooner or later, gravlta- 
matter in toe unlveire must have been pack^ tional attractions between galaxies will slow toe 
densely toggher atout 10“ jot ago. W m this jJjBerved recession down and turn it into a mutuid 
really so? The lack ^any definite answer to tl^ approach and so back to toe dense state. A 
question is one of the things that makes cosmology B§S52bitoMrward application of the matoemaUcs 
‘ makes this dense state in/lnUely dOT. and pre- 

sumably something must hapren before tois In- 
conceivable situation arises. For example, fmoes 
between atomic nuclei may play mi Importmt 
part M-nri determine what 1^ dense state (if any) is 
actually like. 

The Stsndy-Stato Theory.— A rind Uiot was 


so interesting. 


Quasi-stellar Objects.— In November 1962 
Australian radio-astronomers i<^ted 
radio emitter with sufficient precision fpi^e Mt. 
Palomar optical astronomers to iden^ it ot 
photographs and examine toe nature of its lifmt. 
The red shift was so great that toe object must be 




Which radiation is emiiiea. pioi au 1 . 1 W uuwu- wvuiu iV r.r.rivr * 

stellar objects are strong radio emitters; some does mean that, on the terae r' 

show all the other characteristics except radio galaxies have a dMributJm of 

iSSltolr TthMbMPMtlmatedthrt the "quiet" nwy 

are about a hundr^ times more numerous dusters of galaxies In a large volume of space were 
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counted every few thousand mUlion years the jests that they are more abundant at greater 
ans^ always be the same. distances. Thus the universe is not uniform as the 

At tot Bight this appears to contradict outright irlglnal steady state theory prescribed. Since 
the observed expansion of the universe. Vox if greater distances correspond to earlier times, any 
the galaxies are receding from one another how extra abundance of objects observed at the 
can the number in a given volume remain con- greater distance means that the uiiiverse was 
stant? The situation is saved by a bold proposal, denser in its younger days now. This 
It is that matter, in the form of hydrogen atoms, '^vouis an evolutionary theory of the universe, 
is being eonHnuously created throughout space. The same theory requires that the initial dense 
This gas accumulates in due course into new itate of the universe— aptly christened “the 
galaxies, so that as the old ones move apart the primaeval toball i^ould contain intense 
young ones appear to keep the numbers up. The ilectromagnetic radiation with a distribution of 
necessary amount of continuous creation can be mvelengibs characteristic of the high tempera- 
calculate and is equivalent to the appearance of .ure. As the ilreball. i.e.. the universe, expanded 
one atom in an average-sized room every 20 mil- ver a period of about 10'** years it cooled, and 
lion years. If this seems absurdly small, try »ne feature of this process la that the wave- 
calculating the rate of creation in tons per second ingths of the radiation increase and their distri- 
in a sphere of radius 10* light-years. ution becomes characteristic of a much lower 

The rate of creation is. however, much too small smperature. In fact, the wavelengths should 
to have affected any of the laws Of ordinary .ow be concentrated round about 1 mm to 1 cm. 
phirsics. Tlie famous law of the conservation m corresponding to about — 270** C) and the radia- 
matter (** matter can neither be created nor de- don should approach tl» earth unifuimly from all 
stroyed *') is violated, but on such a small scale liiections. IBadiation Just like this has recently 
that physicists, it is said, should not complain, seen detected in seven! labontories. tot by 
Nevertheless, some do complain and see in this '^enzlas and Wilson ini America during 1005. 
violation a strong point against this theory. Hiey used very sensitive radio receivers originally 

lesigned to detect signals' from ortltlcial sateUltes. 


The Formation of Qalaxles and Stars. — On any 
theory of the universe, some explanation has to Ite 
found for the existence of clusters of galaxies. In 
all theories galaxies condense out from dispersed 
masses of gas. principally hydrogen. 

Once a huge gas cloud beromee sufficiently con- 
densed to be separately idontitlable as a galaxy, 
fbrther condensation goes on inside it. It is 
believed on theoretical grounds tliat It could not 
condense into one enormous star but must form 
many fragments which Shrink separately into 
clusters of stars. In these clusters many stars, 
perhaps hundieds or thousands or even millions, 
are bom at once. A small cluster, visible to the 
naked eye. is the Plealdes. The Orion nebula, 
visible as a hazy blob of glowing gas In the sword of 
Orion, is the scene exf much star-forming activity 
at present. 

According to the evolutionary theory, the 
“initifil dense state** consisted of very hot 
plasma in a state of overall expansion. The ex- 
panding plasma was both cooling and swirlini 
about. The random swirling produces irrcgularl 
ties in the distribution of the hot gas— here i 
would be rather denser, there rather less dense, 
If a sufficiently large mass of denser gas happened 
to occur, then the gravitational attraction be- 
tween its own particles would hold it together and 
maintain its permanent identity, even though the 
rest of the gas continued to swirl and expand, 
Such a large mass would gradually condense intc 
fragments to become galaxies, the whole mass 
turning Into a duster of gaiaTteii., 

The steady-state view is interestingly am 
significantly different, for, on this theory, galaxies 
have always been present, and the problem Is one 
of finding how existing galaxies can generate new 
ones out of the hydrogen gas which is supposei* 
to be continuously created everywhere. More 
over, this has to be done at Just the right rate U 
maintain the galactic population density constant 
-otherwise it would not be a ateadihtUUe theory. 

A theoretical proposal allowing for galax; 
creation was in fact provided by steady-stab 
cosmologists but will not be outlined here because 
it now seems that the steady-state theory is losing 
ground. 


The Changing Scene.— The 1060s are seeing 
revolutionary developments in both observational 
and theoretical astronomy. By 1066 the attract- 
ive simplicity of the oridnal steady-state theory 
had been obscured by modifications forced upon 
its protagonists by new evidence or theoretical 
objections. It is an interesting and sfgnificanf 
fact that the apparent demise of the steady-state 
theory has resulted from a welcome Injection into 
cosmology of the Charaoteristlo activity of the 
other sctences, aarnMy. the comparison of theory 
with observation. For example, it now seems 
agreed after come yean of uncertainty that re- 
mote Bouroes of radio waves are the more abundant 
the weaker their intensity. This strongly sug- 


Vo plausible terrestrial or galactic origin for the 
-adiation has yet been conceived; the waves 
.ppear to have something to do with the universe 
taelT. Neither is there a rational basis for the 
adiation within the steady-state theory which 
»robably receives here its coup de grCucc, I'he 
‘volutionary theory survives so far. 


The Formation ol the Chemical Elements. — A 
stable nucleuB is one that lasts indefinitely because 
it is not radioactive. There are 274 known kinds 
of stable atomic nuclei and little likelihood of any 
more being found. These nuclei are the isotopes 
{see FIO) of 81 different chemical elements; the 
other elements. Including, for example, uranium 
and radium are always radioactive, wme ele- 
ments are rare, others abundant. The most 
common ones on earth are oxygen. siUcon. 
aluminium, and bon. However, the earth is 
rather atypical. It is especially deficient in 
hydrogen, because the gravitational attraction of 
our small planet was not strong enough to prevent 
this very light gas from escaping into space. 

It is po^ble to examine the chemical con- 
stituents of meteorites and to infer the com- 
position of the sun and other stars from the 
spectrum of the light they emit. By such means, 
the conclusion has been reached that 03% of 
the atoms in our galaxy are hydrogen. 7% are 
helium; oU the other elements together account 
for about one In a thousand atoms. A glance at 
the Table of Elements on page N34 will show that 
hydrogen and helium are two of the lightest 
elements; they are in fact the two simplest. 

According to the steady-state theory, hydrogen 
atoms arc constantly being created. The evolu- 
tionary theory supposes that the dense initial 
state was a system of very hot protons and 
electrons, i.e., split-up hydrogen atoms. In either 
case, therefore, the problem is to explain how the 
heavier chemical elements appear in the universe 
at alL It is here that a fascinating combination 
of astronomy and nuclear physics Is required. 

We have already referred to the fact that the 
energy radiated from the sun originates in nuclear 
reactions which turn hydrogen into helium. Why 
is energy given out? To answer this question we 
note that nuclei are made up of protons and 
neutrons {see FIO). These particles attract one 
another strongly— that is why a nucleus holds 
together. To separate the particles, energy 
would have to be supplied to overcome the attrac- 
tive forces. This amount of energy is called 
bindino enem and is a definite quantity for every 
kind of nucleus. Conversely, when the particles 
are brought together to form a nucleus the binding 
energy is released in the form of radiations and 
beat. Different nuclei oonslst of different num- 
bers of particles, therefore the relevant quantity to 
consider is the bindino enetw per particle. Let us 
call this B. Then if elements of high B are 
fo rmed oat of those ot low B there is a release of 

**^w B is small (relatively) for light elements 
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like lithium, helium, ai^ ^ ® the planets all levolve the same way round the 

maximum for elements of middling atomic weight sun. This could hardly have by 

like iron; It fialls asain for i^y hmvy elements ihance: Indeed, it provides almost oonolualve 
like lead, btouth. Md uranium. OmaeKiUOTtly. evidence for the alternative view. But what was 
energy is released hy forming middleweight ele- the generative process? 

ments eithw by splitting up hea^ nuclei Many ideas have been proposed, and the prob- 
(** nuclear fission '*) or by Joining up light ones lem is very intricate. One view Is that the 
( r^on ”). jt® Planets formed in a stellar condensa- 

It is the latter process, fhslon. that is going on tion. a feature of which was the pushing out- 
in stars. The ftision processes can be studied in wards from the central sun of a disc of matter 
physics laboratories by using large accelerating which subsequently became the planets. Such a 
machines to hurl nuclei at one another to make process would be regarded as normal in stars, and 
them coalesce. In stars the necessary high lot exceptional. 

velocity of impact oocuiB because the plasma Is so On the other hand, the planets have been 
hot. Gradually the hydrogen is turned into attributed to the effect of a passing star whose 

helium, and helium into heavier and heavier gravitational attraction drew out from the sun a 

elements. This supplies the energy that the stars let of gaseous matter which condensed into the 
radiate and simultaneously generates the chemical planets. Such an encounter between stars is very 
elementg^ rare and. on this theory, the formation of planets 

The very heavy elements present a problem. To rast be an outside chance, lliis theory is not 
form them from middlewdght elements, energy id^y held now. 

hag' to be supplied. Since there is plenty of The coimection between stellar and planetary 

energy inside a star, a certain small number of theory is brought out again by the existence on 

heavy nuclei will indeed form, but they will con- the planets of the heavier chemical elements, 
tinually undergo fission again under the prevailing How did they get there? If it be true that heavy 
intense conditions. How do they ever get away elements are hurled into space by exploding super- 
to fonn cool ordinary elements, like lead and novte (see above), then at least one such explorion 
bismuth, in the earth? One view links them with musthavemlngleditsproductswiththewide- 
the highly explosive Bupemovm. to which we have spread interstellar hydrogen before the planets 
already referred (F4 (2)). If the heavy elements condensed. At one time Hoyle put forward the 
occur in these stars the force of the explosion view that the sun was once accompanied by 
disperses them into cool outer space before they another star (there are many such binary systems 
have time to undergo the fission that would known to astronomers) and that the Bun*B partner 
otherwise have been their fate. The heavy ele- exploded. Some of ihe ejected gases, captured 
ments are thus seen as the dust and debris of by the sun's gravitational attraction, later con- 
stellar catastrophes. This view is in line with densed into planets, while the remnant of the star 
the steady-state theory, because supemovie are recoiled from the explosion and got away Into 
always occurring and keeping up the supply of space. This explanation was later modified in 
heavy elements. In the evolutionary theory that the exploding star and the sun need not be a 
some of the generation of elements is supposed to close pair but merely two of a cluster of stars 
go on in the very early stages of the initial dense formed at the same time, 
state and to continue in the stars that evolve in Before Imving this subiect. where theories are 
the fliUnesB of time. It cannot be claimed that more numerous thn-n firm one more 

the origin of the chemical elements is completely question may be raised: was the earth formed hot 
known, but we have said enough to show that or cold? There are adherents to both opfoions. 
there are plausible theories. Time and more One side would say that the planets eondensed 
facts wiU choose between them. from hot gases, became liquid, and subsequently 

cooled and solidified, at the surface if not through- 
out. Others would say that dust, ice, and small 
The Formatton ot the Planets. — ^Did the sun particles formed in space first and subscMiuently 
collect its family of planets one by one as a result accumulated into large bodies, whose temper- 
of chance encoimters in the depths of space? Or ature rose somewhat later on. With space ex- 
was the solar system formed all at once in some ploratlon beginning in earnest, considerable ftiture 
generative process? To this fundamental ques- progress in understanding planetary formation 
tion at least there is a foirly definite answer. The can be anticipated. {See also Saotim L: Mars, 
planetary orbits all lie in aliout the same plane Venns, Planets.) 
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SOME AffTRONOBaCAL DlffTAMOEa. 
(1 light-year » 5*88 x 10^* miles). 





Name. 

Distance from 
Sun (millions of 
miles). 

Sun .... 


Mercury 

36 

Venus .... 

67 

Earth .... 

93 

Mars .... 

142 

Jupiter 

484 

Saturn , 

887 

Uranus 

1785 

Neptune 

2797 

Pluto .... 

3670 


Object. 


Sun .... 
Nearest star (Proxima 
^ Centauri) . 

Brightest star (Sirius) . 

Centre of Mfiky Way 
Magellanic douds (the 
nearest galaxies) 



Distance 
from Earth 
(light- 
years). 



Vdocity of 
zecession 
(miles per 
second). 



K (77th Ed.) 
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Riape and SliL-’-^e eartti has the fbim of a 
digbtly dattened apbeie. tba polar radius belas 
6.857 km. (8.950-4 miles) and the equatorial radius 
6.878100. (8.068-5 miles). Its mass is 5*07 x 10«’ 
sm. and its volume Is 1-088 x 10” cas.: heuoe its 
aTerase dens^ is about 5-5 grams per oubio 
oentimelie. aSiis Is about twice the average 
density of the surfime matmlal. so It Is Inferred 
that there exists a large volume of high density 
material within the earth. 


8tri]etnre.--*From a study of the passage of 
earthquake waves through the earth and observa- 
tions of sudh properties as magnetisin. moment of 
Inertia, temperature increase with depth, etc. It is 
deduced that the earth has a structure consisting 
of aseriesofshellB. The central core has a radius 
of some 8.600 km. (2.250 miles); it Is probably 

tmd^Sml^’^BQ^ratSr&onfthe 
oore by a folrly sharp boundary Is the mantlei 
this has a thickness of about 2.800 km. (1.750 miles) 
and is solid. It Is probably composed of sHicates 
of iron and magnesium with some metallic iron 
In the Inner region. The outer 100 km. (62-5 
miles) is the cruse, which is solid under ordinary 
conditions but which may partially liquefy during 
periods of Igneous activity. Under the continents 
It la possible to (listlngnish two layers In the crust : 
an upper, leas dense one. probably granitic in 
character, known ae the sial. and a lower, denser 
one. the alma, probably baaaltlo In character. 
The alal appears to be absent under the Paclflo 
Ooean and very thin or absent under the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. The concept of the sial 
blocks ** floating** in the slma provides an 
explanation for the observed vertical movements 
of continents and leads to the theory that they 
may have ** drifted *' to their present positions. 
The Junction between the sima and the mantle is 
quite sharp, the break being known as the Mohoro- 
vl(h6 Discontinuity. 


Oomposttlon. — ^Direct observation of the crust is 
oonflned to the surface and mines or boreholes, 
the deepest of which reach only to about 5 miles. 
From analyees of the crustal rodka. the abundance 
of the elements In the crust can be estimated. 
The oommonest is oxygen (46-6%), followed by 
sllioon (27-7%). aluminium (8*18%) and iron 
(5%). The next fbur are calcium, sodium, potas- 
sium. and magnesium, ranging between 8-6 and 
2%. These 8 elements total 97-57% of the whole 
cr^ Most of the other 84 elements are present 
in amounts to be measured in parts per million: 

copper occurs to the extent of 45 p.pjn., 
tin. 8 p.pjn. These are average proportions over 
the whole crust: to be workslfle as ores, oonoeu- 
tntioDs need to be much liigher--€.g., both copK^ 
and tin ores have to contain a mfaiimmn of 1% 
metal to be economio. Locating the tare occurr- 
ences of such oonoentrations is the Job of the 
prospecting geologist. Taking the earth as a 
whole. core, mantle and crust, most authori- 
ties agree that the commonest element is iron, 
followed by oxygen, silicon, and magneslam in 
that Older: after this, there is only partial 
agreement. 

The Age ol the Earth.— It is possible to make an 
estimate of the age of the earth’s omst by oon- 
siderlng ttae rate at which radioactive dements 
break down into inert elements. A number of 
methods are now available, the most important 
beiiig those based on the study of ttae abundanoes 
of isotopes of lead and other dements. From the 
data obtained, estimates can be made of the 
fottowtng polnte on the time Boaie: Age of earth’s 
ernst about 6'S x 10* years (as a planet the earth 
has existed for aeveial thoosaad million years); 
life emerged about 2 x 10* years ago: first large- 
oeourienoe of fossils, 600 x 10* yean aga 
OtherpointB on the scale axe given in the table in 
Fast 11 <10* » thousand million: 10* — million). 

Ths Materials cl the Earth’s Onist— Geologists 

thimo main t^naoam Afwwlna nmlttng p p the 

enist-^XiDeoiis. Sedimentary, and Metamorphio. 
BodR sR aggregates of mtnws, which may be 


regarded as simpler, bomogeneons oampounda. in 
contrast to the complex, Inhomogenona mixture 
which Is a rook. The bases of rock dasslfloation 
are minerals present, diape and slse of the in- 
dividual giain^ and the mode of origin of the 
material. 

Igneous roeka are nsnally regarded as having 
crystallised from a molten state, althongh certain 
types may have arisen in other ways, by 
reaction between higb-temperature fluids, of the 
right oompodtion. and pre-existing rocks. 
Typical igneous rocks are granite and basalt: 
granite is coarse-grained. Intrusive into other 
rodo. and oontainB the minerals quarts, potash 
or soda felspar, and usually a mica. Basalt is 
fine-grained, flows out as lava at the surface and 
contains the minerals sngite, caldum fekipar. and 
nsually olivine. Between these extreme types 
are some thousands Qflntennediates, but together 
gr^te and basalt oonstitnte 90-95% of all 
igneous rooks seen at tge suiiaoe. 

Sedifnenlary roeke are derived from pre-existing 
rocks by the processes of weathering and erosion, 
followed by transport to the point of nltimate 
deposition of the matedal. which is then con- 
verted from nnconaoUda^ sediment to rock by 
the process of lithifliction. Typical sedimentary 
rodcB are sandstone, limestone, and shale. Sand- 
stone consists of paitides of quarts and occasional 
other minerals, whereas shales are compacted 
clays, which may become slate If compressed 
very strongly during mountain building. Lime- 
stones may be chemical precipitates, but are 
commonly formed by the aggregation of skeletal 
material of animaJs. Some other sedimentary 
types of Interest are conglomerates — filthified 
pebble beds— and evaporites, such as rode salt 
and gypsum beds. The bulk of the sedimentary 
rocks were formed under marine conditions. 

Metamorphie rocke are produced by the action 
of beat and/or pressure upon pre-existing rodm, 
producing oonslderable changes in mineralogy 
and texture. Bocks subjected to beat alone are 
termed hornfelses (marbles if the original rock was 
a limestone). Pressure alone may produce slates, 
but often piessuxe results in shearing forces which 
crush and break up rocks to a fine powder (sub- 
sequently lithlfied), known as mylonite. Heat and 
pressure together produce the type of mettunoipb- 
ism known as ic^onal, because it occurs over 
large axeas the Bcottish Highlands), where it 
can be seen to have been associated with moun- 
tain-building processes. Typical rocks of this 
kind are schist and gneiss: the former is a foliated 
rock, usually with much mica, while the latter is a 
banded rock, with dark and light bands of quartz 
and/or felsw and mica and/or hornblende. 
Some gnelasoB, called migmatltes, were produced 
by the injection of granitic material along the 
foliation planes of schists. 

Mountain Bnlldlng.— There Is no general 
agreement among geologists about the origin of 
mountains, despite many years of argument. 
It is a matter of observation that the great 
mountain ranges axe built of sedimentary rocks— 
usually much metamorphoeed In the deeper levels 
— and occur in relatively narrow belts of great 
length. The idea has developed that long, 
narrow depressions known as Qtoevndinee develop 
in the crust, into which vast quantities of sedi- 
ments are ponied. The floor is slowly depressed 
by the wmght of material, and ultimately the 
two sides of the geosyndlne move together, fold- 
ing the sediments both upwards and downwards, 
producing the complex stnictuxes seen in each 
regions as the Alps and Himalayas. It has been 
suggested that convection currents in crust, 
oors. or mantle may provide the forces required, 
but some geologists believe that the earth is con- 
tracting and causing the akin to ** wrinkle.** 
Another possibility is that the alal blocks move 
about in the sima, and the Alps, for example, 
were formed when Africa drove noi^wardB 
towards Europe. It is suggested that^ndio- 
active heating of the sima layers may make them 
sufficiently mobile to allotr movement to take 
place, and this seems to be an eswntial ftatnxe of 
most theories of mountain buildlngv 
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Qladatioo.— ’Within the last million years much 
of the northern part of the Northern Hemisphere 
was covered by ice-sheets, now reduced to the 
Arctic ice-cap. This has profoundly modified 
the landscape, espeoiaily in mountainous regions 
such as the Alps. North Wales, and the tScottiah 
I^hlands. The ice. moving first as valley 
glaciers and later as sheets over wide areas, 
scraped off all loose surface material, which was 
then available to abrade the bare rocks to give 
the characteristic scenery. In Britain the maxi- 
mum advance of the ice-dlieets brought them to 
the line Bristol Chaimei-Thames Bstuary. pmaln g 
just north of London. The great heaps of debris 
transported by the glaciers are known as moraines. 
The cause of the ice age is not fully understood, 
but it is worth noting that in the Permo-Carboni- 
ferous period in the Southern Hemisphere there 
was a widespread glaciation at the same Hmn as 
the coal measures and desert sediments were being 
laid down in the Northern Hemisphere. Other 
glaciations are known from several other epochs 
as far back as 2 x 10* years. 


The Oceans.->The oceans cover 76% of the 
earth’s surface. They may he divided into three 
main types of environment — ^the ihelS seas, 
bordering the continents, the continental siopM, 
transitional between the shelves and the abysMU 
reawn,. Each region has its own type of sedi- 
mentation. fauna, and flora. Because of the 
virtual absence of a sial layer under the oceans, 
the study of the ocean floor yields special informa- 
tion about the sima and mantle, and may provide 
data leading to a solution of current problems 
relating to geosyxiclines and mountain building. 
Study of sedimentation in the oceans is important 
for understanding the ancient sedimentary rocks. 


The Atmosphere.— The atmosphere at sea-level 
contains about 78*1% nitrogen and 21% oxygen, 
the remainder being carbon dioxide (0*03%) and 
the Inert gnses. It Is thought that In the early 
stages of the earth's history much more carbon 
dioxide existed and less oxygen. When plants 
developed, the carbon dioxide was utilised in 
the building up of food substances with the 
release of oxygen In the process of photosynthesis 
(F19). Sea dUo Air. Atniogpbflre, Skstton L. 


The International Geophysical Year, 1967-’IB. — 
The results of the IGY observations are still 
lielng analysed and discussed in order to exhaust 
their scientific content, it is oertain tbAt almost 
all the principal investigations in geophyfdcs 
during the next half century and almost all the 
advances in our knowledge of the earth and of the 
forces acting upon It will be based upon the global 
data accumulated during the IGY. The oceans 
of the world have been so tnoomplet^y studied 
and present so many problems, many of which 
could not be investigated daring the IGY. thaf 
further observations are to continue over a period 
of years, together with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of observations in the maiine sciences. 


til vast domain of phyaios questiODi Uke this 
m asm: Why is iron magneti&copper not? 
fbat happens when solids meltf WliT do some 
dwlds flow more easily than others? Wy do 
3me things conduct electricity well, others badly. 
>xne n^ at all? During the last century, pa^eu- 
any the last few decadee. It has beoooie clear 
.hat such qnestionB (Sabe answered only by 
‘ailing and solving others first. In particular, 
re miut ask: (1) Of what nature are the invisible 
Articles of which matter is composed? and (11) 
ow are those particles arranged in bulk mai- 
ler? 

The first of these two questions has generated 
second major categan* of modem physioa: 
ihis ia the phyrica of partldea and of the forcea 
bat partldea exert on each other. In this field, 
'hlch represents science at Ite most fundamental, 
juestions like this are asked: If matter ia com- 
xised of small units or particles, what are they 
ike? How many kinds of particle are there? 
3o the particles possess mass? electric charge? 
nagnetiem? How do the partldea influence each 
>ther? How can their motion be described and 
ledicted? 

Once sdentlsts became convinced that matter 
lid indeed consist of partldea. the aminsemeni 
the particles in matter bemme an important 
question. This is the problNn dT titru^re. It 
was disoovered, by von Lane in Germany and by 
W. H. and W. L. Bragg in England, that ths 
stracture of solids oonld be Inferred from the way 
X^nys are reflected. It is well known that 
X-rairs can penetrate solids. In doing so. they 
incounter successive layers of partldes and an 
reflected from them. The reflectlona revead 
how far apart the layers are and how the partldea 
are arranged in space. This is the tedmique of 
X-ray crystallography. By now it has diown 
that most solid matter is ervftolKne, i.s., it con- 
sists of a regular pattern of partldea repeated over 
and over again to fill the volume of the solid— 
just as a wallpaper Is covered by repeated units 
qX design. Tlie units in a crystal are very wnaJi. 
often about KT* cm. across, and the partldes In 
them are very doee together. 

Liquids, on the other hand, have no repeated 
pattern, but consist of particles which an JumbM 
up. though still very closely packed — like marbles 
in a bag. In gases, tbe partldes an widely 
separated and moving rapidly about; ttie average 
distance between particles In air is about 10 times 
that in ordinary solids, and air partldes have an 
average speed of 6 x 10* cm. per sec. (1,000 
mj>Ji.). 

In general, therefon, the stmetun of matter 
is fairly well understood. This doee not mean 
that stmetun studies an out of date, but only 
that now they an devoted to duddatlng the 
structure of particular substances, often extremely 
complex ones such as an found In living matter. 
We shall therefon say no mon about structure, 
but turn to the major divisions of physics intro- 
duced above: (i) partldes and their forces: (U) 
the properties of matter in bulk. 


THE WORLD OF PHYSICS. 

Anyone compelled by curiosity or professional 
Interest to look into contemporary journals of 
pure physics research is soon stmek by the fao 
that the old text-book division of physics int< 
** heat, light, sound, electridty, and magnetism ' 
hae become very blurred. The indispensable 
periodical of research summaries. Fhvtia Ab 
etraets, contains about 3,000 entries a month, under 
many separate headings. This Is very daunting 
even to the experienced physicist and, as a tofcei 
of the human effort devoted to one single brand 
of sdence. It Is impressive for variety, for degree 
of Bpedallsatian, and for sheer volume. Ho' 
can the main features of this great work b 
presented to the non-specialist? 

Two different, though complementary, sec 
tlons can be distinguished. First, tliere is thi 
Physios concerned with the properties of matter 
in bulk, with solids, liquids, and gases, and wit[ 
ihcee odd but very important substanoee. suet 
as paints, plaatio solutions, and Jelly-like material, 
which are neither properly solid nor liquid. In 


I. PARTICLES AND FORGES. 

The Idea that matter is composed of small 
particles, or atoms, originated. It is true, in 
classical times. Nevertheless, the modem views 
need be traced back no farther than the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when Dalton and his 
contemporaries were studying the laws of chemical 
combination. By that time the distinctions 
between elements, compounds, and mixtures were 
already made. Compounds and mixtures are 
substances which can be separated into smaller 
amounts of chemically dlstinguidiable constitu- 
ents. Elements (see N84) cannot be so divided. 
In a mixture the oomponente may be mixed in 
any proportion and sorted out again by non- 
chemical means. In a compound the elements 
are combined in fixed proportions by weight. 
This last tact gives the clue to atomic theory. 

DaUan and aUtmie fheary, 

Dalton pointed out that the fixed combining 
weights of elements could easily be explained if 
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Of atomie phyiios which spreadB into many 
other eeienoeB ae w^. 

Voltunea have been written about eahh of theae 
hiee (keldla. bat we can apara only a few lines for 
each. 

The Eleebron, 

Electrons are expelled from soUda by UiAtk 
leat. deotile fields, and other influences. It baa 
therefore been possible to study beams of electrons 
on ^eir own in vacuo. Electrons inside maim 
either as constituents, or .temporarily in tnrm. 
can also be observed by their Innumerable effec^ 
These observations all show the particles to bo 

M indistiiun^able one from another: idl electrons 

or three irons with four oxygens. Then the are the same wherever they come from. They 
three diiferent combining proportions arise firom ,ve a definite mass (9'11 x 10''** gm.).a nm- 
the three different numbers of atoms, using in each tive dectrlc charge, a tpagnetic moment._and a 
' motion). No — 
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the elements consisted of atoms whidb combined 
in simple numerioal ratios, cjb., 1 atom of element 
A with one of B. or one of B with two of C. and 
soon. For instance. 86‘6gm. of chlorine combine 
with 28‘0 em. of sodium to make 68-5 gm. of 
ordinary salt. If we assume one atom of chlorine 
links with one of sodium, then the atoms them- 
adves must have weights in the ratio 86*6 to 
28*0. This turns out to be oondstent with the 
combining weights of chlorine and sodium in all 
other compounds in which they both take part. 
Sometimes two elements combine in several 
different proportions by wdght. But this is 
easily explained by assuming that the atoms 
link up in different numbers. e.g.. one iron atom 
with one oxygen, or two irons with three oxygens. 


eace the came raMo of oswen atom weight to iron 
atom weight. 

Atomic weight. 

Over the century and a half since Dalton, 
these ideas have been repeatedly tested by 
chemical experiments. No one now doubts 
that every chemical elemmit has atoms of char- 
acteristic weight. By convention the number 
12*0000 is ascribed to carbon and called its 
** atoj^c weight.** The atomic weights of other 
atoms are expressed by giving their ratio to that 
carbon. e.g., hydrogen. 1*008: iron. 65*85. 


(intrinsic rotatory — ^ - 

has ever subdivided an electron or obtatoed an 
electric charge than that on one electron, 

m ele<^^ charge is^erefore used as a ^ 
unit of charge in atomic physics. The electron 
has come to be the best %own of all the funda- 
mental partidlea.*' ^ 

The Kudeue. \ 

The early researdh programmes in nudear 
phydcs were greatly facilitated by the occurrenM 
in nature of certain unstable (radioactive) nuclei 

— which emit fast-moving fragments. The latw 

These numbers are only ratios: the red weight can be used as projectiles to aim at other nucM 
of one single oxygen atom Is 2*7 x 10*^' gm. as targets: the resulting impacts yield much 

valuable information. This teehnique s^ 
dominates nuclear physics, though nowadays the 
projectiles are artificially accelerated by one or 
other of the large costly machines designed for 
the purpose. .. . 

The most important early discovery was tw 
the nucleus consists of two types of fundan^W 
particle-'the positively charged proton and tte 
electrically neutral n^ron. These two a»^ of 


J, J, Thornton and the eleetron. 

Matter is dectrically uncharged in its normal 
state, but there exist many well-known ways 
of producing electrio ohar^ and currents — 
rubbing amber, or rotating dynamos, for example. 
It is therefore necessary to have some theory of 
electricity linked to the theory of matter. The 
fundamental experiment in this field was made by 


runoamenuu experunena m ims nwa was maaa uj 

J. J. Thomson when, in 1897, he discovered the WMurty equal mm (atout 1,800 times that ot the 
electron electron), and like electrons, tove a magnetic 

eieoiron. _ ^ ^ The proton charge is equal to 


If you take two metal electrodes sealed inside 
a glass vesKl. and if the air is suitably pumped 

out and a high voltage applied to the electrodes, 

then the negative one emits a radiation which 

causes the walls of the tube to glow. The rays 
are called cathode rave. The discovery of the 
electron was essentially a clarifloation of the 
nature of cathode rays. Thomson showed that 


moment and spin. ^ . 

the electron charge, though opposite m ngn. 
Consider a moderately complex nucleus like that 
of iron. This usually has 30 neutrons and 26 p^ 
tons. Its atomic weight therefore de^^on toe 
total number of neutrons plus protons, but the total 

charge depends only on the numbw of protons-- 

call^ the atomic number. The latter to deno^ 




factory in radio valves, television tubes, and 
other devices. 

Buiherfordr^Bdhr atom. 

Since the electrons emerge from matter, they 
are presumably parts of atoms. The relation 
between the negative dectrons and the positively 


mines the cbeml^ nature of tlte atom (see below), 
so that by altering the number n^ont in a 
nucleus we do not change the Chemical speciro. 
It is therdore possible to find — and nowadays to 
make— nuclei of the same element which never- 
theless differ slightly in weight bmuse they have 
different numbers of neutrons. Ihese are rallto 

ohazM constituento of n»*t^ duddatod 29,8^81. 82. and 33 neutrons, but all haro 20 pro- 
by the great exp^entw Kutherftnd Md the ’ Thus a set of isotopes oonsiste of the v^ous 

great theo^(^ Bohr. Thrto wo*. iSf?** nSdes that have the same Z but different M’s. 
the First World War. showed that the podtlro 
duurge, together with almost all the mass, to uu 
oonmmtrated in the central core or nudeus of Stowe Nudtaee, 

the atom about which the very light-weight The protons and neutroM In a nudeus 
dMtrons revolve. The diameter of an atom to bound (wether by strong 
■hoot lOr* cm., roughly one^three hundred forces, many cases, the forces are so 
iwiflHrinth part of SB inCh. The central nudeus that no particles ever ej^PO wjd the 
has a diamder about 10.000 times smallers^ prreerves }*« Wenttty. two h^to^ 

. The nudeus and the dectrons hold together and seventy-four dlffermt oom^^ m 
bearaas of the dectrio attraction betvm them, tr^ wd protons ^ t^ 

At ffcfa stage work 4yM ildi and ^d. go called the etable nudidee. The eairto to torgeiy 

ss^^akSgseT^SSlfU^t^es: ^ " 

(i) Etootrons ooiild be studied on thdr own. 

Nowadays the handling of beams of dectroos 
of all sieM and intensities has become 
major industry. 

(11) The nudeus could be treated as - 
(pacial problem, and this led to the n^* 
ectttuty flowering of nudear physioa, to the 


oomposed of such stable nuclides, b«»use any 
unstable ones have, in the course <rf time, spon- 
taneously broken up into stable residues. 

Nevertheless, there are some unst^le nuclei 
left on earth. They dve rise to the^cn^^ 
of radioactivity which wae discovered by Bec- 
qu^ in 1898. 

^ ^ --- VtuUMe NuOUtK JtodtoiKsiMdr. 

Becqnnd foimd oeitito 

Im MudfMd: ****■ I, tb. grot nxwilum BbTO off <rf bUdttu- 
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Ing a photogiaphlo plate, and diortly afterwaida 
Maxie and Plene Curie disoovered nuire sub- 
Btanoee, induding ladinm. whidi produce elmllar 
but stronger effects. By now, about fifty chemical 
elements having radioactive properties are known 
to exist on earth, some, like radium, being strongly 
radioactive, others, like potaaBlnin, being so weak 
that the radiations are difficult to detect. These 
are called the natural radioaetive nuclides. 

The main fiicts about radioactivity are as 
follows: it is a nuclear phenomenon and (with 
minor exceptions) proceeds quite independently of 
whatever the dectrons in the atom may be doing. 
Thus, the radioactivity of an atom Is not affected 
by the chemical combination of the atom with 
other atoms, nor by ordinary physical influences 
like temperature and pressure. The radioactivity 
consists of the emission by the substance of certain 
kinds of rays. The early workers. Kutherford 
being the giant among them, distinguished three 
kinds of rays labdled oc. /3. and v. These are 
described bdow. Whatever kind of ray is ex- 
amined. it is found that the radiation from a idven 
sample decreases gradually with time according 
to a definite law which states that the Intensity of 
radiation decreases by half every T seconds. 
The number T, called the half-life, is constant for 
each radioactive material, but varies enormously 
from substance to substance. For instance, 
radium decreases its activity by a half every 
1.622 years, whereas the half-life of one of the 
polonium isotopes is about 0*3 X 10~* sec. 

a*. ^•. and y-rays. 

The three most well-known types of radioactive 
emission are quite distinct from one another. 

(i) a-rays or a-particles consist of two protons 
and two neutrons bound together. They are 
elected from the radioactive nucleus with one of 
several well-defined speeds. These speeds are 
high, often of the order 10* cm. per sec. Two 
protons and two neutrons are the constituents of 
the nucleus of helium, and oe-particles are thus 
fast-moving helium nuclei. 

(iDjS-rays are moving electrons. They may 
emerge from their parent nucleus with any speed 
from zero to a definite maximum. The maximum 
speed often approaches that of light, and is 
different for each isotope. The electron has a 
positively charged counterpart, the positron (see 
below), and /S-rays are sometimes positrons. To 
distinguish the two cases, the symbols J3~ and p+ 
are used. The naturally occurring jS-radiations 
are almort all 

(iii) y-rays travel with the speed of light be- 
cause they are in fact electromagnetic waves 
differing from light only in the extreme shortness 
of their wavelength. They have no electric 
charge. 

It is unusual, though not unheard of. for the 
same radioactive substance to emit both oc- and 
jS-rays. On the other hand, y-rays fluently 
accompany either a- or ^-rays. 

y-rays pass through matter easily: in fact, they 
are extra penetrating X-rays, a-rays can be 
stopped by thin sheets of tissue paper, a-rays 
brought to rest pick up a pair of electrons from 
the surrounding matter and become neutral 
hdium atoms, and helium gas from this source is 
consequently found imprisoned in certain radio- 
active rocks, ^-rays are intermediate in pene- 
trating power between a- and y-rays. 

We must now try to interpret these observa- 
tions. 

Badtaaetioe DMntegraHon. 

A nucleus is a collection of neutrons and protons 
interacting with each other and poesesBlng coUec- 
tlv^y a certain amount of energy. Just as some 
human organisations lose their coherence if they 
accept too many members, so nuclei can remain 
stable only if (1) the total number of particles is 
not too great, and (ii) neutrons and protons are 
th^ in suitable proportions. Badloactive nuclei 
are the ones for whidh either or both these condi- 
tions do not hold. Sooner or later such nuclei 
eject a fraipnent, thus getting rid of some enersr 
they cannot contain. This is called a radioaetiw 
disintegration, and the fragments axe the a-, p-, 
and y-rays. a-mniasion relieves a nucleus of two 
neutrons and two protons and sonote energy; 


'-emission simply carries off excess energy ^th^t 
altering the number or kind of parUdes Idt be- 
hind. ^-emission is more complicated. Thm 
are no electrons normally present in a nucleus, bub 
they axe suddenly created and explosively emit^ 
if a neutron changes into a proton: positive 
electrons are similarly generated if a proton 
changes into a neutron. ^•emi8Bion is therefore 
a mechanism for changing the ratio of protons to 
neutrons without altering the total number of 
particles. 

Both a- and ^-emis8ion change the F of a 
nucleus, and the product, or daughter nucleus, is a 
different chemical element, a-emission also 
chans^ the M. It might happen that the 
daughter nucleus is unstable, in wlUch case it too 
will disintegrate. Successive generations are pro- 
duced until a stable one is reached. Fart of such 
a family tree is shown below. The symbols above 
the arrows diow the kind of rays emitted at each 
stage, the figures are the mass numbers. M, and 
the names and symbols of chemical elements can 
be found in Section N. 

- Th*” ■ Pa“* -> U”* - • Th*“ 

Ea” ^Bn” -Po‘>*- -Pb*‘‘ ►Bi*»^ 

] a 

Pb*** BP** Po*** Pb“* 
(Pb*** is stable lead). 

This family exists naturally on earth, because 
the head of the family. U***. to so long a lialf-Ufe 
(4*5 X 10* years) that there has not yet been time 
enough since its formation for it to have dis- 
appeared. 

Artificial Badioaetivitv. 

Nowadays many new radioaetive isotopes can 
be man-m^e. All that is required is to alter the 
M or Z (or both) of a stable isotope to a value 
which is incompatible with stability. The means 
for doing this is bombardment, i.e., stable nudel 
are exposed to the impacts of atomic particles such 
as streams (A protons firom an accelerator, the 
neutrons in an atomic reactor, or simply the a- 
pw^ides from another radioactive substance. 
The new material is cdled an artiJMaUv radUh 
active isotope. Artificial radioactivity is not 
different in kind firom that of the naturally radio- 
active substances, but the half-lives are usually 
on the short side. Indeed, the isotopes in question 
would exist in nature but for the fset that their 
short half-lives ensured thdr disappearance from 
the earth long ago. 

Suppose a piece of copper is exposed to the 
intense neutron radiation in an atoxnic reactor at 
Harwdl. 

The more abundant of the two stable Isotopes of 
ordixuury copper to thirty-four neutrons and 
twenty-nine protons (i.e., Z "■ 29, M 03). In 
the reactor many (not all) of these nudd absorb a 
neutron, giving an unstable copper nudeus with 
Z B 29. Mb 64. When removed from the 
reactor the specimen is observed to be radioactive 
with a half-life of 12*8 hours. It is somewhat 
unusual in that it gives out both and jS^ rays. 
Some nudd emit dectrons. leaving a (laughter 
nudeus with one more podtlve charge than 
copper. i.e., a zinc nucleus (Z b 80, Mb 64). 
One neutron has become a proton, and the re- 
sulting zinc nudeus Is stable. The others emit 
podtrons, leaving behind a nudeus in which a 
proton to been turned Into a neutron (Z « 28. 
M b 64); this is a stable nldcd nudeus. The 
overall process is one example of the artifidai 
transmutation of the diemical dements which is 
now a commonplace of nudear phydes. It was 
first discovered by Irene and Frederick Jollot- 
Curie in 1984. 

Lack of a Complete Theory. 

Condder now a collection of, say. one million 
radioactive nudd of the same kind. It is im- 
possible to tdl exactly when any one of them will 
didntegrate; it is a matter of chance which ones 
break up first. AH we know is that, after a time 
equal to the half-life, only a half a million will 
survive unchanged. In gencntal, the more ^oem 
energy a nudeus has, the more Iflcely It is to break 
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op, and thaeTore the dtorter the half-life of that 
particular nuclear species. In principle, to cal- 
culate the half-liih ^eoretlcaily. one would have 
to have a reliable theorr of nuclear forces and 
energies. This Is still being sought after, so It is 
probably fair to say that while the laws of behaviour 
of radioactive isotopes are well and accurately 
known, the eo^lanaiton of this behaviour in tenns 
of the properties of protons and neutrons is by no 
means complete. 

Nudear A»8ion — cMn readim. 

A discovery important not just for nuclear 
physics but for the whole of mankind was made 
by Hahn and Strassman in 1939. This was the | 
discovery of nuclear fission in uranium. One of i 
the natural isotopes of uranium is an unstable 
one, with 148 neutrons and 92 protons. 

It normally shows its instability by emitting 
OE- and v-rays. If uranium Is bombarded with 
neutrons, some IT'** nuclei temporarily gain an 
extra neutron, which makes them even less 
stable. This they show by splitting into two 
roughly equal parts, called fission fragments, 
together with two or three neutrons. Thera 
are two highly important things about this 
disintegration. One is that the two or three 
neutrons can promote further disintegrations 
in other uranium nuclei, and the process can 
therefore be self<propagating: It is then called 
a chain reacHon, The other is that the total 
mass of the fission products is less than that of 
the original nucleus. This mass difference does 
not disapi>ear without trace: it turns into energy 
according to a formula lefeired to in a paragraph 
below (F15(l)). 

Applicatifin of these new forces. 

The world has found two uses for the energy 
liberated in nuclear chain reactions: the atomic 
bomb and nuclear power plants. In the first, 
conditions ore arranm to promote and encourage 
a tremendous and rapid chain reaction leading 
to an explosion: in the second, the steady 
liberation of energy in the form of heat Is con- 
trolled for use in turbines which can geimrate 
electricity or provide propuloion. Both uses 
represent epoch-making technical achievements, 
but mankind has vet to show itself capable of 
bearing sanely the burden of responsibility which 
nuclear physicists have laid upon it. One thing 
is certain: the discoveries will not cease. Already, 
other fissionable elements have been made and 
used: new obemloal elements have been created; 
nuclear plants (** atomic piles '*) have stimulated 
great demands for new materials that will stand 
the heat and radiation Inalde the reactor, and this 
promotes research In other fields of science: 
Irradiation inaide an atomic pile gives new and 
potentially useful properties to old materials: 
nuclear i^er drives ships and aircraft. It is 
difficult to write even briefly about oontemporary 
nuclear physioe without feeling keenly the 
ambiguity of ita powerful promisea. 

Although ao much is known about the behavlouT 
of nuclei, the theory of the nucleus leaves much 
to be desired. What holds the neutrons and 
protons together? Why are some nuclei more 
stable than others? It Is certain that the forces 
between nentrona and protons In a nucleus are 
unlike the electrical attractions between the 
nucleus as a whole and Ita surrounding electcons. 
Nor have they anything to do with gravitation. 
Indeed, the beat description and explanation of 
nuclear forces Is the objective of much of the 
oontemporary lesearoh effort in nuclear phyaios. 


Atoms, 

A nucleus saRounded by its ftdl oomplenient 
of eleotionB ia an eleotrically nentral system 
called an atom. Neither the atom ae a whole, 
nor its nudeos, counts as a ** fundamental 
particle ** because either can be subdivided Into 
more elementary parts, thus: 
atom — etoctrooB -f> nucleus > electrons + 
neutionB -I- protons 

The diemlcai identity of the atoms of a given 
elaiaent, which was DMtoa's key Idea, depends 
entirely cm the nnmtar and motion of the eleo- 
tioiis. l^DT *!*• afawniiMife ehmient. 

hydrogen, has one proton for a nudeos, and one 


dectren. The latter is comparativdy easily 
detached or disturbed by the electric forces 
exerted by neighbouring atoms, oonsequently 
hydrogen Is reactive chemically. i.e., it readily 
lends its electron to build chemical structures 
with other equally co-operative dements. The 
second element, helium, has a nucleus of two 
protons and two neutrons: outside are two 
electrons in a particularly stable arrangement. 
Indeed, this pair of electrons is so difficult to 
disarrange that a special name haa been coined 
to cover auch cases— Wosad skdU. Helium, with 
its doeed shell, will not react chemically with 
anything. Aa the nudear charge increases, 
diffment electron arrangements of greater or 
lesser stability succeed one another, with every 
so often a closed shell cortespondliig to one of 
the chemically inert gases neon, argon, xenon, 
krypton. 

Such constderatloas. puisued in sufficient 
detail, enable atomic vphi^cs to account for all 
the differences and\ similaritiee among the 
chemical elements an<l in prlndple at least, for 
the other facts of chdnistry os well. 

Ions, \ 

It is possible to rerndve one or more electrons 
from an atom, leaving it^posltively charged. The 
atom is then said to be, ionised and is called a 
positive ion. Alternatively, some atoms are 
capable of accepting electrons above their normal 
complement, thus becoming negative ions. The 
behaviour of ions is very important in many fields 
of physics and chemistry, and some of these will 
be referred to later. 

Molecules, 

Electrical attractions of various kinds cause 
atoms and ions to form compound groups. This 
is the basis of chemical combination, and the 
smallest conceivable fragment of compound which 
still preserves the chemical identity of that com- 
pound is called a molecnle. Molecules have a 
wide range of complexity, from simple palxs of 
atoms to highly intricate spirals and chains 
composed of thousands of atoms. 

ExeUed atoms. 

Like the midel described above, atoms can be 
given excess energy and will then return to their 
ground state with the emission of radiation. The 
excess energy usually resides in one of the elec- 
trons which is executing unusually violent 
motion. The electron returns to normal by 
releasing its excess energy in the form of light 
whose colour is characteristic of the atom involved. 
Herein lies the explanation of innumerable 
natural and technical phenomena, such as the 
colours of glowing gases whether they exist in the 
sun and stais. in aurone, or In street-lamps and 
neon signs. Herein also lies the reason for the 
importance of upectroeoopy, which is the study 
of the characteristic radiation firom excited atoms: 
for spectroscopy is not only a useful tool for the 
chemical identification of elements (** spectro- 
scopic analysiB **) but was one of the main routes 
along which twentieth-century pbysloists broke 
through to a knowledge of the inner nature of the 
atom. 


Fields and Waves. 

MawweU and dedromagndie waves. 

Atoms are held together by the electric attrac- 
tion of the nudeus for the electrons. Finer 
detoila of atomic behaviour depend on the 
magnetic moments of the partiolea. Any region 
of space subject to electric and magnetic Influences 
is called an eleeiromaanetie field. Before the 
disoovuT of the electron. Maxwell had perfected 
a general theory of the electromagnetic field, 
giving to phyaios a celebrated set of equations 
wUdi describe satisfactcffUy almost all electrio 
and magnetio phenomena. Inter alia, he proved 
that dlBtoxbanoes In the electrio and magnetio 
oonditloiiB at one place could be propagated to 
another place through empty space, with a 
definite velocity, just as sound waves are propa- 
gated through air. Such disotromagnetio dlstur- 
baneea In traoalt are called eledramagnetie waives, 
and their velocity turned out e^toeitihentally to 
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be the eame ee that of light and radio wavee— 
which was a dectadTe argument to show that both 
of theee pheDomena an themeelTeB eleotro- 
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JBimtein and j)hotons. 

In the yean between about 1000 and 1020 this 
yiew WM upset by Planck, Einstein. Millikan, 
and others, who focused attention on phenomena 
(radiant heat, photoelectricity) in which light 
behayes like a stream of particles and not at aU 
like waves. A wave and a particle are two quite 
different things, as anyone will admit after a 
moment's contemplation of. say, the ripples on a 
pond and a floating tennis baU. The acute 
question was: Is light like waves or particles? 

This celebrated dilemma soon multlplied its horns. 

In 1027 electrons were shown to be quite capable of 
behaving as waves instead of particles, and this 
is now known to be true of protons, neutrons, and 
all other fundamental particles as welL 

Theoretical physlcista have devised means of 
having it both ways. To say that light behaves 
as particles means that the waves of the electro* 
nuignetio field cannot have their energy sub- 
divided indefinitely. For waves of a given 
frequency, there is a certain irreducible quantity 
of energy that must be involved whenever light 
interacts with anything. This quantity is the 
product hir, where » is the frequency and h Is a 
constant named after Planck. Each such unit 
is called a Quantum of the eleetromaanetie Aeli or a 
jdudon and is counted as one of the fundtimental 
particles. Frequencies and wavelengths vary 
widely: typical wavelengths are: radio — ^hun- 
dreds or thousands of metres: radar~-a few 
centimetres: visible light — 6 x 10“* cm.: X- 
lays—lO^ cm. 

It Is now accepted that every fundamental ♦ y- 

p^icle is a mi^eBtatjon of the ^be plane moved at d*5c. the Newtonian mechanics 

otto kind , Physicists would give your recession speed as 0‘75e. whereas 

I^des. and flel^ Kinstelnlan relativity would give about 0-71C. 

the same equation. Little to to be ga^ bjr Although at the everyday speed of 800 m.p.h., 
as kin g if electrons or photons are disagreement, though present in principle, is 


wh^ something on the minute atomic scale is 
in question. Consequently, the vast majority 
of everyday mechanics ne^ no more than the 
olaasicsl theory laid down by Nevrton, which is 
neithsr relativlstio nor quantum. 

Oelattvity. 

Histoiloally. relativity grew out of attempts 
to measure the speed with which the earth 
moved through that hypothetical medium, called 
the ether, which was simposed at that time to be 
the bearer of light waves. To take a simple 
analogy: sound waves travel through still air 
with a certain definite speed, e. If you move 
through the air with speed v' towards oncoming 
sound wavee, they will pass you at the speed 
V + v\ Miebdson and Morley, in their cele- 
brated experiment of 1887, failed to find the 
corresponding behaviour on the part of light. 
This is BO important an experiment that it has 
been repeated, and repeatedly discussed, ever 
since. In October 1958 the latest and most 
accurate conflmation dT the Michelsonr-Morley 
result was announced. It seems as if light 
alwB 3 rs travels with the same speed relative to an 
observer, however fast he moves relative to 
anything else. Einstein put it this way: two 
observere moving with any constant velocity 
relative to each other will always agree tl»t light 
travels past them at the same speed; this speed 
is denoted by e, and is approximately 186.000 
miles per second. . ^ ^ 

This postulate, logically developed, le^ to 
remarkable oonclusious. For instance: if ytm 
walk from tail to nose of an aircraft at 4 m.p.h. 
and the plane is receding from me at 800 m.p.h.. 
then you rec^e from me at 804 m.p.h. 
mon sense." Newton, and Einstein would all 
But if you could walk at 0*25e and 


particles or waves. All one can say is that they 
are things whose behaviour is predicted and 
described by certain equations. Those who must 
Tisualise can Imagine particles In some phenomena 
and waves in others: neither conception oontalns 
the whole truth. IVliy should the ultimate 
invisible constituents of matter be forced Into one 
or other category derived from everyday experi- 
ence? For convenience, however, we shall continue 
to call these things ** frmdamental particles." 

Quantum Theory. 

The point of view of the last paragraph 


absolutely negligible, at speeds near that of Ught 
it becomes very pronounced. Many experiments 
show that the relativity answer is right. 

Eouivalence of maaa and enerav* 

Another famous consequence of relativity Is 
the equation E me*, connecting energy, E. 
with mass. m. c is so great that when miw is 
converted to energy a small mass gives a largo 
energy. The grim demonstration of this was 
given to the world at Hiroshima: a more hopeful 
one at Calder Hall, the world's first nuclear pow» 

— , — . , . ^ ,, station. The life-giving energy of the sun Is 

characteristic of quantum theory, which is the derived from nuclear processes which consume 
currently accepted fundamental theory of matter nuugi and deliver energy according to this .equation, 
and motion. One can reasonably ask at what 

1 jfcfoe, ond rsrt mcM«. 

"Mass" is for from being a simple notion. 
The only complication we shall note here la that 
the mass of a body is not neoeasarlly constant. 
A stationary body can be observed to have a 
called its rest maw. If the body moves, it hM 
energy of motion and therefore, according to 
Einstein's mass-energy equation, it increases Ite 
mass. Mmh thus depends on sp^. but in such 
a way that th^ is very little change unless the 
approaches that of light. Many exp^- 


portion in space, exactly, is a particle? Or. what, 
exactly, is the wavelength of a wave? But the 
first question cannot be reasonably asked of a 
wave, nor the second of a particle. Since elec- 
trons have something in common with both, one 
question cannot answered precisely for 
electrons without Ignoring the other; alterna- 
tively. both questionc can be given an imprecise 
answer. As the wavelength of electrons is 
intimately connected with their speed, one has 
to accept an accurate knowledge of the speed 
(wavelength) and Ignorance of position, or the 


twaveiengi/iii ana uniunuivo vt w vw Bpeeu aypxwuwuoD viuw ueuu. 

converse, or inaccurate knowledge of both. This ments on atomic particles demonstrate thla The 
is the famous Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, interostlng question now arises: do all fnndamen- 
Quontum theory is a set of mathematical rules tal particles have rest mass? or do some hm 

- .f derived solely from their energy? The 

answer appears to be that photons and neutrmM 
have no rest mass: all other partictes have. The 
Table on F14 gives their rest mas s e ii. 

Special Vteory of rebitieif v. 

The devdopment of Elnst^'s 


for <^ou]ating'the beha;^ur ^of _ ^ 

particles in accordance with the Uncertainty 
nluoiplo. In spite of its equivocal-sounding 
niunft, the princfole has led to an enormous 
tuorftiuiB in the aocniacy with which phinfioal 
phenomena can be detoibed and predicted. 
Quantum theory includes all that previous 
theories did and more. 


theory grew up in the same epoch as 
the Theory erf Belativlty. Heroic attempts have oonstButes the 
bSn iSS to^Wne the two, but with only St^ 

partial onooess eo far. Belativlty is concerned quertlon whethw yo obse^^ in u^orm 
with all motion all physical laws, but its relative motion 0 (^d ®vw detect, as a resiw oi 

movtog with nearly the velodty^of ^ 

s!3rii.ss 
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Of the reBoItB the two observera would obtain fteauent leforenoeB to time as the **foi]r^ 
when measming (i) the spatial distanoe. and (ii) dimeDaion/* MlnkowaU devised an extremdv 
the time Interval, between the same two events, etoeant presentation of lelativltF theozy by using 
It turns out that they would not agree on theae an extension of ordhia^ geometry to four 
two points. They would agree, however, on the dimensions. A line drawn m his four-dimensional 
value of a certain quantity made up Jointly of the space represents the path of a partide in space 
spatial distance and the time interval in a some- and time, {.e., the whole histm of the pi^ide. 
what oomplez combination. The intimate Thus the movement of particles in the ordinary 
mixture of space and time in this quantity has led world is turned Into the geometry of lines in 
to the treatment of the three space dimensions liinkowski's four-dimensional world of space- 
and time on an equivalent footing. Hence the time.** 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE ATOMIC FAMILY 

The numbers in brackets after the name denote first the electric charge and second, the mass. The 
charge on an electron is counted as —1 unit and the electron mass as + 1 unit. Thus (+1, 207) means 
the particle has a positive charge of 1 unit and a mass 207 times that of the electron. 


Photon (0. 0) 


Electron (—1, 1) 

Positron (-H, 1) 


Neutrino (0. 0) and 
Anti-neutrino (0. 0) 


Muon (±1. 207) 


A quantum of electromagnetic radiation, e.p.. Ue^t. X-rays, y-rays. The 
concept was Intr^uced by M. Planck in 1900 when he described the 
ftTntflainn of light OB taking place in ** packets "liather than in a steady 
stream, ^e energy of a photon is proportionafi to the ftequency of the 
radiation and inversely proportional to the wain^ength. 

Leptota 

Discovered by J. J. Thomson in 1807. The number of orbital electrons In 
an atom determines its chemical properties. Actual rest mass « 
9*1 X 10r*‘ gm. Emitted as jS-rays by some radioactive nuclei. A 
stable particle. 

Positive counterpart or, " antl-paxtlde," to the electron. Predicted 
theoretically by P. A. M. Dirac in 1928 and first discovered In cosmic 
rays by O. D. Anderson in 1932. Emitted as ^-rays by some radi(^ive 
nuclei. 'When positrons and electrons collide they usually annll^te 
each other and turn Into y-rays; consequently, positrons only last about 
10'^* sec. within ordinary matter, but are stable in isolation. 

These particles travel with the speed of light and are distinguished from 
one another by the relation of their spin to their direction of motion. 
A neutrino is mitt^ with the positron during positive jS-decay: and an 
anti-neutrino with the electron during nemtive ^-decay. Their inter- 
a^on with matter is extremely slight. First postulated by Pauli in 
1933 and detected in 1956. ir-meson decay also produces neutrinos and 
antl-neutrlnoB but in 1962 it was proved experimentally that these are a 
dUTerent 8pe(^. Thus there are two kinds of neutrino each with an 
anti-neutrtoo. All these particle are distinguished from photons by 
baidiig different spin. 

ftimiiiLr to, but heavier than, the electron and positron: disintegiates into 
electron (or positron if positive) -f neutrino + anti-neutrino. 


Mesoni 

Plon (±1,278) or (0,264) The ir-meson. Charged plons decay either into inuons and ncutrintw or 
into electrons and neutrinos. Neutral pions decay into y-rays, into 
** positron-electron pairs," or both. Pions are intimately connected with 
nuclear forces, i.e., with the ** strong " interaction. 


Kaon (±1.967) or (0. 
974) 


The K-mesons. These decay in many different ways producing other 
mesons, electrons, and neutrinos. 


Proton (±1. 1886-1) 


Barvfm 

The positlvely-chBirged constituent of nuclei; the hydrogen nucleus is one 
proton. Fast-moving protons occur in cosmic rays. Does not spon- 
taneously disintegrate. 


AnU-proton (-1, 1836-1) 


Neutron (0, 1888-6) 


Anti-neotrem 


react 


Negative anti-particle (ff the proton. Its existence was long 
ArMfirfaJiv produced and detected for the first time in 1955. 
with the proton to produce pions or kaons. 

Discovered by J. Chadwick in 1932. The neutral constituent^ nuclei. 
When free it spontaneously disintegrates into a pr^. an eleotrc^and 
an anti-neutrino, after an average lifetime about 18 minutes. Passes 
through matter much more easily than charged partides. 

(0, 1888-6) The anti-parUcle of the neutron from which it Is dtotingntsted by 

perties cranected with Its maimetio moment and spin. Will react with 
neutron to produce pions or kaons. 


InmhdaPartldle (0,2188) Disooveied in 1947. Decays into proton plus pion. 

Sigma Particle (0 or VarlonB modes of disintegration, producing neutrons, protons, mesons and 

±l; about 2880) lambda partides. 

nmaw i uftwia (-. 1 . 8270) Predicted by recent theory and discovefcd at Brookhaven. New York, in 
1964. Still under intensive study. 
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Gtttvttatioii. 

OeiuTta theory of relaHvitv. 

The ftppuently innocnoos extensioii of the 
meoedJne ideas to inolude obeerren In accelerated 
relatlTe molto opened up new fields of mathe- 
matical oomplezity. hut enabled Einstein to bring 
Braritation into the argument. In speaking of 
atoms and particles we have not yet mentioned 
grayity. This is because the electrical and 
magnetic forces acting between the particles 
constituting matter are much stronger thaw the 
graTitationsl; gravity need not enter atomic 
theory at all But in the discussion of astronomi- 
cal problems and the movements of lacrge-scale. 
etectrically uncharged bodies, it has been usual, 
ever since Newton, to say that two bodies of 
mass mi and mi. separated by a distance r. 
attract one another with a force proportional to 
mimt/r. This is Newton’s inverse square law of 
gravitation. With this. Newton explained the 
movements of planets and comets and the falling 
to earth of the apple from his tree. 

The apple’s foU is accelerated, and we observe 
this by noting its position relative to certain 
marks fixed with respect to us, and by timing 
it with some sort of clock. This system of 
location in space and time may be <^ed our 
** frame of reference.” We therefore assert that, 
in our frame of reference, the apple falls down 
with an acceleration which Newton saw no 
alternative but to attribute to a thing called 
gravitational attraction. Galileo had shown 
that aU bodies fell with the same acceleration at 
all points, and we can now rephrase this by 
saying that in our frame of reference there is a 
constant gravitational attraction or uniform 
gravitational field, (This last statement and 
Galileo’s demonstration only refer strictly to 
points fairly near the earth’s surface: at greater 
distances the gravitational field decreases and 
is therefore not uniform.) 

Now suppose a collection of frilling bodies is 
observed by an intelligent creature, designated C, 
who inhabits one of them. 0 has his own firaino 
of reference fixed relative to him. In O’s frame 
neither his own body, nor any of the others, is 
accelerated, and therefore he has no reason to 
suppose a gravitational force is acthog on them. 
We have, therefore, the following situation: 

(1) in our frame, fixed relative to us. we 
find all the bodies falling subject to a 
gravitational pull: 

(ii) in C’s frame, undergoing accelerated 
fall relative to us. no gravitational field is 
apparent. 

It looks, therefore, as if one has only to choose 
the correct frame of reference for the measure- 
ments in order to remove the need for any 
assumptions about the existence of gravitational 
fields. This is a simple iUustration of the connec- 
tion between gravitation and frames of reference 
for the measurement of space and time. Ein- 
stein’s General Theory of Belativity extends 
this to cover non-uniform gravitational fields and 
shows that what Newton taught us to call the 
gravitational field of material bodies is better 
thought of as a peculiarity of the mace and time 
in the neighbourhood of such bodies. Since 
space-time. as we mentioned above, can be 
expressed in geometrical terms, Einstein has 
transformed the theory of gravitation into an 
exerdse (a difficult one) in the geometry of space- 
time. Other physicists, in Einstein’s tradition, 
are trying to turn all phydcs into geometry, but 
no one knows whether this is really feasible. 

Ail this abstruse work is much more than a 
demonstration of mathematical power and 
elegance. Observable phenomena which frdl 
outside the scope of Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion are accounted for by relativity. One is 
the small but definite discrepancy between the 
actual orbit of the planet Mercury and the 
predlctionB of Newton’s theory. Another is 
the bending of stellar light rays as they pass dose 
to the sun. an effect which results in the apparent 
displacement of the position of the star. A third 
is the effect of a gravitational field on the wave- 
length of lifldit emitted by atoms. Similar atoms 
in different places in a gravitational field emit 


radiations with slightly different wavelengths. 
For example, the light from an atom in the intense 
held of a star should have slightly longer wave- 
length than the corresponding light from an atom 
on earth. This effect has always proved very 
difficult to detect with certointy. However, 
Einstein’s prediction was verified with moderate 
accuracy in 1900 by a very subtle method which 
was purely terrestrial In its operation. The 
atoms being compared were placed at the top and 
bottom of a water tower and the <^erenoe in their 
emission was detected by means that belong 
rather to nuclear physics than to astronomy. 


Particles. 

Nature seems to use four Afferent kinds of force 
to make one particle interact with another. The 
weakest force is gravity: while this dominates 
celestial mechanics its effect inside atoms is 
negligible compared with the other three. The 
binding forces inside atoms are etectromagnetie, 
e.g., the attraction of nuclei for electrons. Con- 
siderably stronger still is the nuclear force which 
holds the nuclei together and this is called the 
strong interaction. The fourth force is called the 
weak interaction and is intermediate in strength 
between electromagnetic and gravitational forces. 
It is responsible for a number of phenomena of 
whidii the best known is jS-radioactivity. 

Particles may respond to some or all of the 
forces. Protons are involved with all of them 
but electrons re^nd to all except the ” strong 
interaction.” Wben new particles are discovered 
physicists try to find out their fundamental pro- 
perties and among these is their response (if any) 
to each kind of force. Some other basic pro- 
perties are: electric charge (if any), mass (if any), 
and the speed with which the particle splits up 
spontaneously into other types. 

In the last few years Pears has contained a 
table of ’’elementary particles” headed The 
Atomic Family. By 1965 so many of these had 
been discovered (about a hundred) that the whole 
conception of ” elementary-ness ” was in question. 
Are all the particles equally ” elementary ”? 
Are some of them excited states or combinations 
of others? When a family reaches a hundred it 
becomes difficult to believe they are aU grand- 
parents. One current trend is away from setting 
up a hierarchy in which some particles are ele- 
mentary and some composite and towards treat- 
ing thorn all as mutually dependent for their 
existence. This, however, is a very difficult 
problem, not yet solved. 

A few particles are stable but most decay into 
products. The lifetimes of unstable particles 
are extraordinarily short by everyday standards 
but, even so, some (of about KT** sec. or upwards) 
are much longer than others (of about 10*^* sec.). 
The Table on page FI4 contalnB the stable par- 
tides and a selection of the moderately unstable 
ones with brief comments cm their properties. 

The Table diows a rudimentary dasslflcation 
into four groups: (1) the photon: (ii) leptons— 
which are particles, lighter than protons, which 
do not react to the ” strong ” type of force; (ill) 
mesons— -which are particles, lighter thanbrotons. 
which are subject to all the kinds of force: (iv) 
baryons— whid) include protons, neutrons, and 
heavier particles, all of which react to the 
” strong force. Many of these particles have 
been produced for the first time in recent years by 
bombarding matter with beams of high energy 
particles. Mudi of this work is done In the large 
accelerating machines at Brookhaven. New York, 
and the European Organisatloa for Nudear Be- 
search. Geneva. 

Forming particles into groups is an important 
matter. It is comparable with arranging chemical 
elements into the Periodic Table. The pattern 
does not of itself explain anything but it strmly 
suggests where to look for explanationB. The 
classification of particles currently favoured is 
based on the very scmhisticated mathematical 
ideas known as group theory. Group theory Is a 
branch of mathematics whiob is finding increasiiig 
application in physios and it bad a resounding 
success recently which illustrates the value of 
grouping. It turned out that there was no known 
particle to occupy a vacant position in one of the 
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funny grow leauiied by the theory. This 
particle, the omega xninus. was sought and found 
with exactly the right properties in February 
1904. This is xeminlBoent of finding the missing 
elements in the Periodic Table. The discovery 
of omega minus generated much excitement In 
the sdentiflc world and many physidats believe 
that a new and deeper understanding of funda- 
mental physics is Just round the coiner. If this 
tuns out to be so. then the careful grouping and 
dsesiflcatlon of partlctoB according to regularities 
in their properties will have played a vital role. 

Oonelnslon. 

Over a century's development of the atomic 
ideas has brought a progressive, if lerky, increase 
in the mathematical precision of the theories. 

In some fields of particle physics, observations to 
one part in a million, or even better, can be 
explained, to that level of accuracy, by the 
existiug theoriee. At the same time, however, 
the theories have lost visual definition. An atom 
as an invisible but none the less solid billiard ball 
was easy enough; so was a light wave conceived 
like a sound wave in air. Even after Butherford. 
an atom consisting of a miniature solar system 
merely exchanged the solid billiard ball for a 
system of revolving billiard balls and was no great 
obstacle to visualisation. But sinoe Quantum 
theory and the Uncertainty Principle, every 
unambiguous visualisation of fundamentm wave- 
partioles leaves out half the picture, and although 
the electrons are in the atom, we can no longer 
represent them in definite orbits. The moral 
seems to be that visualisation is unnecessary, or 
at best a partial aid to thought. All the 
theoretical knowledge Is in tlie equations, and 
these are very precise. Hence the nGn-phystcista* 
grumble— that physlce is too mathematical these 
dayfr— has some Justification, and hence also the 
growing distinction in physics between the 
theoreticians, who are usually mathematically 
trained, and the experimenters, who can rarely 
read the papers their theoretical colleagues wrlt^ 
but provide the resulta for them to write about. 
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century by Maxwell. Boltsmann. and Gibbs and 
is still being actively developed. 

Ckmaider now all the motocules in 1 cubio 
centimetre of aJr contained in a small box. They 
are oontinualiy bombarding tbe walls of the box 
and bouncing off. This hail of Impacts (it Is 
actually about 10** Impacts per square centimetre 
per second) is the cause of the pressure which 
the gas exerts against the walls of the box. Now 
suppose we pump air In until there Is twice as 
much as before, though the box is still the same 
slxe and at the same tempenture. This means 
that the density of the gas (i.e., the mass of 1 unit 
of volume) has doubled. We should now expect 
twice as many impacts per second tm the walls as 
before, and consequently twice the pressure. 
We therefore arrive at a ooncluBlon that, if the 
volume and temperature are constant, the pressure 
of a gas is proportioD^ to its density. This is 
one of the simplest statistical arguments that can 
be checked against oj^servation; in fact, it 
stands the test very ' 


Just as 
lieialit.i 



XL THE FROPERTIB8 OF MATEEB IN BULK. 

One of the most obvious and at the same time 
most wonderful things about the properties of 
matter Is their great variety. Think of air. 
diamond, mercury, rubber, snow, gold, pitch, 
asbestos. . . . Even the differences of state of 
the same chemical substance are remarkable 
enough, ice, water, and steam, for example. One 
of tbe alms of physios is to teach an understanding 
of all these different properties by explaining 
them in terms of the behaviour of the particles 
disoossed in the prevtous section (FIH16). The 
widespread sneoess with which this imposing 
programme has been carried out indicates the 
maturity of physios. It is difiicalt to think of 
any major property of matter in bulk for which 
there is not some attempted theoreUcai explana- 
tion. though future physicists will no doubt regard 
some preeent-day theories as rudimentary or 
incorrect. 

Physios. StaUstios. and Thermodynamloi. 

Take a number equal to tbe population 
London, multiply it by itself, and multiply the 
product by another million. The answer is 
about tbe number of molecules in I cubio centi- 
metre of ordinary air. They are constantly 
moving about and colliding with one another. 
Even the nature of the motocules and their laws of 
motion were perfectly understood, it would clearly 
be impracUoabto to calculate the exact paths de- 
scribed by each partlcto of so vast an assembly. 
This dUBoolty brought into being a whole branch 
of phystas oonoemed with oaloototing tbe overall 
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Beat, temperature, and i 
The proviso about the Itempemture remaining 
the same is an important one for the following 
reason. In the nineteenth century there was 
much discussion about the nature of beat. To 
Joule we owe the now wellVestablished view that 
heat is equivalent to mechanical work. In one 
of his experiments, in the 1840s. the work 
ueceasary to rotate paddle wheels against the 
resistance of water in a tank geuented beat that 
caused a slight rise in the temperature of the 
water. Joule found out exactly bow much work 
was equivalent to a given quantity of beat. 
However, one can do other things with work 
besides generate heat: in particular, work 
creates motion, as when one pushes a car. Bodies 
in motion possess a spedai form of energy, called 
kinetic energy, which is equal to the work done in 
accelerating them from a state of rest. We have, 
then, three closely connected ideas; work. heat, 
and kinetic energy. Now according to the 
views of the nineteenth century, which are still 
accepted, any heat given to a gas simply incresses 
the kinetio energy of its motocules: the hotter the 
gas. the faster its molecules are moving. If. there- 
fore. the gas in our box is allowed to get hotter, 
there Is an increase in molecular speed, and the 
Impacts on the walls become correspondingly 
more violent. But this means the pressure 
increases, so we have another law: if the density 
remaiDB the same, the pressure increases if the 
temperature dues. 

Lowe of Thermodvfumies, 

Such considerations as these have been pursued 
with great elaboiatlon and subtlety. The notions 
of heat, temperature, energy, and work— familiar 
but vague in everyday life— have been given 
precise definitions, and tbe relations between them 
have been enshrined in the Laws of Thermo- 
dynamics. Enshrined is perhaps a suitable word, 
because theee laws are so soundly and widely based 
on experimental results that they have greater 
prestige than any others in physios. If any 
proposed physical law comes in conflict with 
tbermodynamlGS. then so much the woise for that 
law — it has to be revised. It Is sometfanes 
asserted that no one is properly educated who does 
not understand the Second Law of thermo- 
dsmamics. We cannot, therefore, leave this 
section without at least stating tbe two best 
known thermodynamic laws: 

First Law: If any phveieal eytUm ia sieen a 
Quantthf ef heat, and if the evetm performt tome 
work, then the energy o/ the evtUm InersoMt by on 
amount egual to the eaeeee of heat gioen over work 
done. This law asserts that heat, energy, and 
work are oonvertibto one into the other, and that 
all eooh traosacUons baJanoa exactly. Tbii to 
one form of a piinclpto accepted as fundamental 
in all setenoe. 9fe„ the Principle of the Oonaerva- 
tlon of Eneigy. acomding to whldh energy osn 
never be created or destroyed, but only dbanged 
from one ftnm to another. 

Second Law: It it UnpoeaHie to make an engine 
which wilt eonHmumdy take heat from a hoot 
touree and, by itedf, turn U aft into an^gguiitdlent 
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amount e/ meehonlool work. In fiust. all engines 
whteh produoe work flrom heat^-eteam en^es 
for ezamplfr— always use only a flraotion of the 
beat they take in and gi^e up tbe zest to some 
zelatively oool part of the machine. The Second 
Law makes this obligatoor on all work-from-heat 
deyloee. This statement of the Second Law has 
an enginec»ing ring about tt and. indeed, it arose 
from the work of the nineteenth-century French 
engineer Oamot. NeTertheless. it can be re- 
phrased in very abstract terms, and has been 
applied with unbroken success to all fiekis of 
sotenoe involYing the transfer of heat and allied 
matters. It sets a definite limit to the kinds of 
physical process that can be conceiTed to take 
place. Kothing has been known to contraTene it. 


The States of Blatter. 

The molecular motion in gases has been referred 
toln the preyiouB section. Tadtly it was assumed 
that each molecule acted independently of all 
others, except that collisions occurred between 
them. In reality, molecules exert attractive 
forces on one another and. if a gas is cooled so that 
molecular movements become relatively sluggish, 
a time comes when the attractive forces succeed in 
drawing the molecules dose together to form a 
liquid. This process is called condensation. 

The molecules in a liquid ate packed tightly to- 
gether and they impede each others' movements. 
On the other hand, movement stiU persists, and 
the molecules struggle about like people in a mill- 
ing crowd. Besides wandering about, the mole- 
cules vibrate. These motions represent the energy 
contained in the liquid. 

The fact that the molecules, though irregularly 
packed, can still slip past one another and move 
from place to place, explains the essential property 
of liquids that distinguishes them from solids — 
ability to flow. As a matter of fact, although the 
rather vague assertion that in a liquid molecules 
are irregularly packed would be generally accepted, 
there is no agr^ Opinion on what the irregularity 
is actually like. Indeed, not only the precise 
structure of liquids, but the theory of Uquids in 
general, is fraught ^th such considerable mathe- 
matical difficulties that the liquid state is much 
less well understood than the solid or gaseous. 

Most soUds are crystals. The popular idea of a 
crystal is of something which has a more or less 
re^ar geometrical form with faces that glint in 
the light->like snowflakes or gems. However, 
crystallinity really depends on a regular inner 
pattern of the atoms, and may or may not show 
itself on the visible surface. A lump of lead, 
for example, is crystalline, though it may not 
look it. 

Tbe actual arrangement of the atoms in a 
crystal can be extremely complex. Some ore 
quite simple, however. The largest model of a 
crystal structure must surely be the 400-ft. 
" Atomium " building in the 1058 Brussels 
Exhibition. This consisted of eight balls, 
representing atoms, situated at the comers of a 
cube, and one more ball exactly in the middle. 
Imagine this repeated in all directions so that 
every ball is the centre of a cube whose comers 
are the eight neighbouring balls. This is known 
to crystallographeiB and physicists as the ** body- 
centred cubic structure it Is the actual arrange- 
ment of atoms in iron, sodium, chromium, and 
some other metals. If every ball, instead of 
being the centre of a cube, were the centre of a 
regular tetrahedron (a solid figure with four equal 
triangular ffioes). and had Ita four neighbours 
at the comers of the tetrahedron, then we should 
have the ** diamond straoture." This Is bow the 
carbon atoms are arranged In diamonds. 

In crystals the atoms are looked Into a regular 
ordered stmeture by attractive forces which give 
the solid its rigidity and prevent it firom flowing. 
The atoms are so elose together that any attempt 
to press them closer involves crushing or distorting 
the atoms— a process they resist strongly. This 
explains why solids (and liquids too) are so 
dffitoult to oompiesB. Oases can easily be oom- 
preased because there is so much space between 
the molecules. 

The distlDOtion between solid and liquid is not 
so ihaarp aa Is commonly supposed. A lump of 
douidi win not bounce, but is plsstio; a steel 
ball-baaiing Is very elastic and bounces excellently, 
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3ut one cannot mould it in the fingers. Neither 
lough nor steel quailflas for description ee a 
liquid. There are. however, eubstaiioee whkffi 
can be moulded like plasticine into a bell that 
will then bounce very well on the floor like aa 
elastic solid, and finally, if left on a flat table, 
will spread into a pool and drb off the edge like 
a liquid. There Is no point In trying to force 
such things into rigid categories. One may ny 
Instead that for short, sharp impsets the material 
behavoL like an elastic solid, but under Im- 
sustained forces it flows like a Uquld. The 
properties of these, and many other anmnalous 
materials, are increasingly engining the attention 
cf those who study the science of flow— vheologv. 
It la interesting to see how many fanniuy and 
mportant materials exhibit peculiar rheologloal 
behaviour — ^paJnt, dough, ball-pen ink. eheeae, 
unset cement, and solutions of nylon and other 
plastics are only a few oxamplea 


Inside a Crystalline Solid. 

We now return to our wallpaper analogy of 
crystal structure and give some fno play to our 
visual imagination. 

Suppose we have walls papered with a regular 
pattern of. say. roses, fochslas. and green leaves. 
These represent the different kinds of atoms In 
the solid. Carefol observation shows that the 
whole pattern is shimmering. The flowers and 
leaves are not stationary, but are undergoing 
slight random oscillations about their proper 
positions. In a crystal these movements are 
called thermal vibrations, and are never absent. 
The hotter the crystal, the more the vibration, 
and at a high enough temperature the vibrations 
become so great that the atoms get right out of 
position and the pattern disappears altogether. 
i.e.. tbe crystal melts. Thermal vibrations are 
essential to tbe theory of solids, and are reo- 
PODSible for numerous physical properties. 

Next we note something extraordinary about 
some of the papered walls. On these the paper 
has been hung In Irregular patches fitted toiwther 
likeanot very well-made Jig-saw pusde. linesof 
roses which should be vertical are horisontal hi 
some patches, oblique In others. This represents 
tbe situation in most ordinary solids, for they 
consist of many small pieces of crystal Irregularly 
packed together, Bnch material le called voiv- 
onftfaUine. end the email pieces are erytlal gralM. 
Crystal grains may be almost any slse, sometliiies 
visible to the naked eye. as often on galvanised 
iron. 

However, on one wall, we see excellent regularity 
and no obvious patches at alL The phyakM 
would call this a oinole crystal, and several tech- 
niques exist for preparing them. Natural single 
crystals can be found, and there aie some 
beautiful large single oryetals of rock salt. Bnton 
examining the single crystal wall closely, we find 
a number of places where the paperbanger bas 
failed to make adjacent pieces register perfectlr— 
there is a alight disiolntedness. This occurs to 
real single crystals, and the line along which 
the structure falls to register is called a dUlocaUon. 
These are much studied by physioiats because of 
their bearing on the mechanical properties of 
solids, on the yielding of metals under strong 
stress, for instance. 

This by no means exbausts the posribllities of 
tbe wallpaper analogy; several other phenomena 
can be found. For example, in a place where 
there should be a fuchsia there is actually a 
daffodil— something completely foreign to the 
pattern. Or perhaps a small wrongly shaped leaf 
is Jammed between the proper leaves in a place 
that should really be blank. Theee represent 
chemical impurity atoms. The first is called 
mbctitutional. becanse it occupies the position of 
an atom that should be there, the second is called 
inUrstUMl. because it does not. BubBtitotlonai 
Impurities of Indium metal, deliberately added to 
the semi-conductor germanium, make possible 
the manufacture of transiston (ms Beotlon L). 
Borne steels derive their valuable properties from 
interstitial carbon atoms within the iron pattern. 

What physicists call a vacancy would occur if a 
flower or leaf were simply zniSBlDg. Bememhering 
that aU tbe atoms are vibrating, we Chould not be 
surprised if occasionally an atom jumpa Mo a 
oeJghbonring vacancy if tbera faapp^ to be one, 
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tbe atom and the vftcaiiC 7 change places. 
Later this mar oooor again. In the ooune of 
time, a raae which was near the celling may make 
its way to tbe floor by Jumping into vacant rose 
poeltiona when they occur near enough. This 
prooesB. whteb the phyaiolat calls diffitHon, is also 
analogous to the game in which numbers or 
letters can be moved about in a flat box because 
there is one vacant space to pennJt adjustment. 
The more vaoandes there are in a crystal, the 
fiuter diffusion occurs. It i^ in fiust. very slow 
in solids, but is nevertheless evidence that ap- 
parently aoiesoent materials are really internally 
active. 


Metals, Bleetriolty* and HSat 

There is ample evidence that inside metals 
there ate large numbers of free electrons. To 
illuminate this statement let us take sodium metal 
as an ‘example. One single sodium atom has a 
nucleus with eleven protons: there are therefore 
eleven electrons in the atom. The outermost one 
is easily detached, leaving a positively charged 
sodium ion behind. We may think of these ions 
arranged in the three-dimensional pattern charac- 
teristic of sodium crystals. It is the same as the 
iron structure previously described. Tbe detached 
electrons, one per atom, occupy the spaces In 
between. The usual metaphor is that the struc- 
ture of ions is permeated by a ** gas *' of electrons. 
Like all visualisations of fundamental particles, 
this must be taken as a rough approximation. 
The important point is that the electrons in tbe 
gas are not bound to Individual atoms but may 
wander freely about the crystal, hindered only by 
the collisions they make with the vibrating Ions. 

This is the picture as it appeared to physicists 
of the first decade of this century, and we can 
explain many properties of metals with it. 
Naturally the theory has developed greatly slnoe 
then, thanks to the great work of Lorents, 
Sommerfeld. and Bloch: it now relies heavily on 
quantum theory, but it is surpiising how little 
vlolenoe is done to modem ideas by the simple 
picture we are using. 

The free electronB move randomly in all direc- 
tions at thousands of miles per hour. If the metal 
is oonnected across a battery it experiences an 
dectric field. Electrons are negatively charged 
partides. and are therefore attracted to the 
eleotrically positive end of the metal. They can 
move through the metal because they axe free: 
this flow Is not possible to those dectrons which 
remain bound to the ions. The function of the 
battery is to keep the flow going and. for as long 
as it is going, it is tbe deetilc current. 

The flow of deotrons Is not unimpeded. They 
constantly collide with tbe Ions and axe deflected 
firom the path of flow. This hindiance is what 
the deotridan calls electrical reeietance. The 
eleotrio foice, due to the battery or a dynamo, 
aoeetoxates the dectrons. thus giving them extra 
energy: but they lose this to the ions at oolllsionB 
because the ions reooU and vibxate more than 
before. The net effect of innumerable collisions 
is to inarease the thermal vibrations of the ions, 
to make the metal hotter. This is the 
explacatlon of the fiiot wdl known to every user of 
electric irons: that dectric current heats tbe 
conductor. If a strong current is passed through 
a wire, the heating is so great the wire glows, as in 
dectric-light bulbs, or melts and breaks, as in 
blown fiiscs. 

If one end of a metal rod is heated we soon fiBd 
the beat at the other end; metals are excellent 
thermal oonducton. This is beoanse tbe mobile 
free dectrons carry the beat energy down the rod, 
passing it on to the loos by ooUldlng with them. 
Bubstanoes without free dectrons caxmot do this, 
nor can they conduct deotrldty wdl: so we have, 
in the free dectrons, an explanation of the fimt 
that the good dectrloal conductors are the good 
heat oonduoton. For teohnioal purposes,, it 
would be naefril to have electrical InsolatorB that 
would conduct heat wdl, and vice verm: but this 
is almost a contiadictiOD in texms, and one can only 
compromise. 


Than an some dements, and numerous oom- 
pomA hi which all the eleottoos am so tightly 


bound to their parent atoms that free electron 
flow is impoBsihle. These matexials axe deotrioal 
and t her mal faimiM-fcnifg , 

Let us letuxn to our sodium atom. It readily 
loses its outer deotion, forming a podtive ion. 
The ion is very stable; indeed, its dectnm 
arrangement reeembles the “dosed shdl *' bdong- 
ing to the inert gas neon. The chlorine atom, on 
the other band, would have a very stable structure, 
resembling the inert gas argon, if only it could be 
given one extra dectron to complete the closed 
shell. If the outer sodium dectron were given to 
a chlorine atom we Should have two stable Ions, 
one positive and one negative. These would then 
attract each other and form a camponnd. This is 
just how oommon salt, sodium chloride, is formed, 
and Its crystals consist of a regular network of 
alternate sodium and chlorine ions. As all the 
electrons are bound to ibne. it is not sarprlslng 
that salt will not conduct electricity or heat to any 
appreciable extent. Not all insulating corn- 
pounds are built on thia pattern, but all have 
stmetures which bind the Morons tightly. 

We have eeen (F17) thatvNature does not permit 
a hard-and-fast distinction between solids and 
liquids: nor does She\ between conductors 
and insalators. Over a \ hundred years ago. 
Faraday knew of substandse whldi wonld con- 
duct electricity, but rather badly. A oommon 
one is the graphite in pendls. Others are the 
elements selenium, geimanlum, and silicon, and a 
considerable number of compounds. Such sub- 
stances are called semi-oonductorB. 

Seml-conductora conduct badly because they 
have Bo few free electrons, many thousands of 
times fewer than metals. In very cold german- 
ium — say. 200 degreee below freesing^-^ the 
electrons are tightly bound to atoms and the 
substance is an insulator. It differs from normal 
insulators in that, on warming it. the gradually 
increasing thermal vibration of the crystal 
detaches some of the electrons, for they are only 
moderately tightly bonnd. The warmer the 
crystal becomes, the more of Its electrons become 
detached and the better it conducts electricity. 
By about the temperature of boiling water, 
there are so many freed electrons that conduction 
is moderately good, though lew good than In 
metals. This is basic semi-conductor behaviour. 
Because transistors can be made of germanium, 
and because they are of such great technical 
importance, more knowledge has accumulated 
about germanium than about any other material 
See aUo Transistor, Section L. 


Magnethnn. 

The most Important thing about magnetism Is 
that it Is inseparably connected with electricity. 
Oersted showed this in July 1820, when he 
deflected a magnetic compass needle by pass- 
ing an eleetric current through a wire near it. 
SiDoe then, many experiments have shown that 
wherever a current flows there will certainly be a 
magnetic field in the sarroundlng space. The 
laws of this axe very well known now — ^tbey axe 
the Maxwell equations previonsly referred to 
(F18). However, most people first meet 
magnetism when, as children, they pick np pins 
with a magnet. Where is the uectiicity here? 
and what is a magnet? 

Tbe explanation of magnetism exemplifies 
beantifrilly the technique of explaining the bulk 
propertiee of matter in terms of fundamental 
particles. In the atoms the electrons are moving, 
and a moving electric dhaige oonstitutes an 
electric enrrent. Therefore each moving electron 
is a tiny source of magnetism. It does not im- 
mediately follow that every atom Is a source of 
magnetism because it might — snd often doea— 
happen that the magnetlo effect of different 
electrons in tbe atom cancel out. In helium 
atmns, for example, tbe two electrons have equal 
but opposed magnetic effects. Neveitheleaa 
some atoms and ions have a net effect called 
their magnefie mommi. This simply means they 
behave like tiny magnets. CrystalB containing 
snob atoms will be magnetic, though the magnet- 
ism is much weaker than in ordinary magnets 
because the different atoms laigdy annul one 
another's effects. In a very United number of 
crystals, however, the magnetlo tons act on cme 
another in a epedal way which fonaa all the 
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atomic magnets to point in the same direction. 
Tbe total effect of many co-operating atoms is 
very strong and the crystal becomes what we 
normally call a magnet. Iron acts like this, so 
do cobalt and nickel, the rarer dements gadoUn- 
Inm and dysprodnm, and a fiiir nomber of alloys. 
On the whole, this behaviour, which is called 
/erromapndum. is very rare. The reason for the 
co-operation of all the atomic magnets is not 
explained to everyone's satisfaction yet, though 
the key idea was given by Heisenberg in 1028. 

In the section dealing with the dectron it was 
pointed out that every dectron has an inirinsie 
magnetic moment. This is in addition to any 
effect simply due to the dectron's motion round 
a nudeus. The net effects of ions are therefore 
partly due to the intrlnslo magnetism of 
dectrons. In the ferromagnetic metals the latter 
is by ilU'the most important contribution. Thus 
we pick up pins, and benefit ftom magnets In 
other ways, because innumerable fundamental 
partides act in co-operation for reasons that are 
still somewhat obscure. It is interesting to ask 
whether the dectrons responsible for magnetism 
are the same free dectrons that allow the metals 
to conduct dectridty. It is thought not. 

We are accustomed to think of magnets as 


metaOio. Actually the magnet originally dis- 
covered by the Chinese was the minoml lodestpne, 
which is a non-metallic oxide of iron. Nowadm 
a number of non-metallic magnets are made. 
They are called ferritea, and some are insulatpra 
and some are semi-conductors. The comblDation 
of magnetism and insulation is technically very 
valuable in radio, radar, and other applications. 
The explanation of ferrite bdiaviour is related to 
that of metallic ferromagnetism, but is not the 
same. 


ConohiBion. 

The aim of the second part of this account of 
physios is to show how our conception of funda- 
mental particles allows us to build theories of the 
properUm of matter. This very aim Shows that 
the two " major divisions " of physics referred 
to at the beginning (F9) are divided only in 
tbe way that labour is divided by co-operating 
workers to lighten the task. For the taSk of 
physics is a very great one—no less than to 
explain the beha'dour of matter: and sinoe the 
universe, living and inanhnato. is made of matter, 
physics murt necessarily underlie all the other 


II. BIOLOGY— THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, 

Biology embraces tbe study of all living things Istry d organisms, and Csinlogy* the study Of 
which exist on earth at the present time and also cell structure, are losing such identity as they may 
the recognisable remains of those that are extinct, once have had. Molecular biology is a term 
Living things or organisms range from the frequently used in describing this rapidly expand- 
apparently simple micro-organisms such as viruses ing and fascinating Add of research, 
and bacteria to the largest animals and plants. 


Living Processes. 

The enormous variation and complexity of 
living processes make the task of understanding 
and defining life a very difficult one. Every living 
organism undergoes continual physical and 
chemical changes which, in spite of their diver^ty, 
are referred to as the metabolism of the organism. 
Metabolism involves the processing of food 
materials, the production of waste products, and 


energy and matter are provided for the operation, 
maintenance, and growth of the organism. These 
reactions are under very exact chemical or nervous 
control at every stage and can be slowed down or 
spelled up as the need arises. Thus tbe oiganto 
can react to changes in the environment in which 
it lives, adjusting its activities in relation to the ex- 
ternal changes. Finally, organisms can reproduce 
either in an identical or very dightly modified 
form. In this process new indivldualB ar^ro- 
duced and the species continues to survive. 
Differences between offspring and parents can, 
under certain circumstances, act cumulatively 
over many generations and so form the bads m 
evolutionary change in which new species of 
orgaidsm are ultimately formed. 


Molecular Biology. 

It has been evident for many years that the 
most frmdamental aspects of these living procem 
occur in basic structural units known as cells. We 
shall tibtis level of organisation first before 

we attempt to look at the larger auestions of tlM 
organisation of mulUodlular animals and plants 
and their interactions in groups or popu^ona 
The study of li^L^ processes at tbe molecular and 
cell level has bm iBven a trem^dous impetus in 
reoei 
whic 
ofoe 


Oells were first seen in 1666 by Bobert Hooke 
when he looked at a piece of cork under his 
primitive microscope. It was not until 1880. 
however, that Scblleden and Schwann produced 
the cell doctrine which visualised the cell as both 
the structural and functional unit of living organ- 
isation. Exceptions may be found to the cell 
doctrine. For example, some protosoa. algae. 


but are not divided into cells; they are usually 
called acellular organisms. Tbe viruses also con- 
stitute a difficulty since in many ways they are 
intermediate between living and dead matter. 
They are absolutely dependent on cells of other 
orm^sms for their continued existence. Outside 
living cells they are inert molecules which may 
take a crystalline form. Inside a host cdl« how- 
ever, they become disease-producing parasites 
which multiply and show many of the other pro- 
perties of living organisms. They are minute and 
lack the complex organisation usually associated 
with cells. Notwitbstandi^ their somewhai 
ambiguous position, the viruses are often treated 
as though they were single odls or parts of cells 
and ^eir extreme simplicity has nuiae tlum ide^ 
material for many types of research at this level. 
The bacteria also lack some of tbe propertl^ of 
cells but the differences are not so dearly defined 
as they are in the case of viruses. 


Structure and Function of Odls. 

Though the constituent cdls of a multicellular 
orgardsm are usually spedalised to perform parti- 
cular frmctions, they have a great many features in 
common. The cell is often said to be made wcf a 
substance called protoplasm, a term 
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throngh tbo odl membnne from eztraoellulu | 
fluid whiirii turromids tbem. The nutrients in- 
diude oarbohydiates. fate, mrotelns. minerals. 
Tltunins, and water. Fats and carbohydrates are 
Important principally as sources of energy, though 
both typw of compound are found in permanent 
odUstruotuxei ProtelnB are complex subetanoea of 
high molecular weight which contain nitrogen in 
addition to the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
found in the other compounds. They are of 
flindamental importance in the structure and 
fonction of the cell and are built up of a number 
of simple nitrogen-containing org^c moleculee 
called amino adds. There are twenty amino 
adds occurring commonly in nature so that the 
number of possible oombinationB in large protein 
mdeoules is Quite dearly enormous. A group of 
proteins whose signiflcanoe is well estabUshed are 
the ensymes which are the catalysts of chemical 
reactions in liylng cella. Each enzyme wUl 
control and speed up a spedflo reaction even 
though it is present in very small amounts and is 
usually undianged at the end of the process. A 
large number of inorganic mineral salts are 
essential for cells to fonction normally. Some, 
such as sodium, potasslmn. and calcium salts, are 
needed in considerable quantity; otheie are 
required only in trace amounts and these include 
iron, copper, and manganese. The trace elements 
are usually important constituents of enzyme 
systems. Vitamins are also necessary in very 
small amounts and It seems reasonable to condude 
that their fonction Is also a catalytic one in parts 
of some enzyme systems. 


LCYTQPLASIS. 

For a long time cytoplasm was thought to be a 
homogenous and structureless substrate in which 
enzymes occurred as part of a general collddal 
system. With the refinement of techniques such 
as electron microscopy and ultracentrifugation, 
more and more identifiable components have been 
found within the cytoplasm. It now seems certain 
that the material other than these recognisable 
partides la not a structureless matrix but a highly 
organised and variable complex at the molecular 
level. 

Identlflcatlon ot Components: recent techniques. 
UUracentrifuffe. 

When soft tissues such as liver are ground up in 
a homogeniser. which usually takes the form of a 
plunger fitting fairly tightly into a glass tube, the 
odls are broken up but the smaller partides 
escape destruction. The particles remain in a 
highly active biodiemical state if the salt concen- 
tration of the liquid into which they are rdeased 
by homogenisation Is more or less the same as that 
within the cell from which they came. Early 
feilures to isolate cell fractions were almost all 
attributable to osmotic dlfflcultieB in which differ- 
ences of salt concentration led to the movement of 
water into or out of the partides and to their sub- 
sequent destruction. The homogenate can be 
tfMted In a centrifuge in which high speed rotation 
subjects the partides to forces many thousands 
times greater than gravity. As a result the 
heaviest particles, such as the nuclei, are deposited 
first on the bottom of the oentrifoge tube. The 
liquid is then transferred to another tube and the 
process repeated at a higher speed which brings 
down sUghtly lighter particles called mitochondria. 
The next collection of partides which can be 
obtained is called the microsomal fraction. By 
carefol use of this technique, biochemists can pro- 
duce a variety of odl constituents which can be 
studied in the absence of all the other reacting 
systems of the celL 

SadioaeHve liotopet. 

In many of the studies of cell chemistry which 
have been made on iriiole cells, on cell fractions, or 
on isolated enzyme systems, progress has been 
due in a large p^ to the availability of isotopes. 
With the aid of compounds prepared in the 
IhbontdT and labelled with the radioactive 
isotopes cf eleaMnts such as carbon, hydrogen. 
. oxygen. Mlphiir. and phosphorus, bio- 
i can new wlow the metabolto fote of 


these substances In living organlBnis. The pre- 
sence of a radioactive ** labelled ** element in any 
of the products of metabolism can be determined 
by means of Geiger and sdntillation counters. 
The studies involving radioactive isotopes have 
shown more Clearly than any others that living 
material is never static but is in a state of dynamic 
equilibrium. Substances are constantly broken 
down and replaced by other substances so that an 
organism may appear to be more or less unchang- 
ing but its components are always turning over. 

LiffTU Microscopy, 

Many of the particles which can be isolated and 
studied have been identified within the living cell 
by means of the light microscope. Especially 
useful in this respect have been the phase contrast 
and Interference modifications which make struc- 
tures of different refractive index visible and do 
not depend on differerg^es In light absorption as 
does the ordinary instn^nent. 

Eledron Microscope, \ 

In light microscopy true images of particles 
smaller than the wavele^h of light cannot be 
formed. Great difficulty Is experienced in re- 
solving particles much sinaller than 0*5 microns 
(0*0005 millimetre) in slzh. The electron micro- 
scope. which uses a beam of electrons instead of 
light, is capable of much greater resolution be- 
cause electrons behave as ra 3 r 8 of extremely short 
wavelengths. Details as fine as 20 Angstroms 
(0-002 microns) have been resolved and a tre- 
mendous amount of structure has been revealed 
by this instrument. However, many of the 
objects which are well known from electron 
mioroecope studies have not been isolated nor have 
functions been ascribed to them, (inversely, 
much of the biochemistry of cells cannot be linked 
to known structures. One of the great limitations 
of the electron microscope is that it can only be 
used to examine very thin slices of dead material. 
See Electron Mlcrosoope. Part XF. 

X-ray Diffraction, 

A method which can reveal a great deal of 
information about the arrangement of constituent 
parts in very complex biological molecules is that 
of X-ray diffraction. In this method X-rays are 
reflected from regularities in the molecular 
structure so as to form a pattern characteristic of 
the structure. Studies of X-ray diffraction 
patterns can be made on living material so that the 
internal shape of biological molecules can be 
worked out and the changes, if any. followed 
during phases of activity. In many ways X-ray 
diffraction has been usefol in fllUng the gaps 
between biochemical studies of molecular behav- 
iour and the essentially static view of cell structure 
obtained from the electron microscope. 


ConstitaentB of Cytoplasm. 

The following are some of the particulate and 
membranous constituents of cytoplasm which have 
been identified and analysed with varying degrees 
of success by these and many other techniques: 

1. Mitochondria and Oxidation. 

Mitochondria vary in shape from cylindrical 
rods to spheres sad in size from 0*2 to 8*0 microoB. 
When seen in the living cell they are In constant 
motion. The whole structure Is enclosed within a 
thin double membrane, the inner layer of which is 
thrown into folds extending across the central 
cavity of the mitochondrion and dividing it into 
small chambers. The function of mitochondria Is 
to provide energy for the leactlonB of the rest of the 
cell. Almost the whole machinery for the oxida- 
tion of foodstufih is to be found in the mito- 
chondria and. as might be expected, is related in 
some way to the complex structure. Blight 
damage to the mitochondrion will render it unable 
to carry out a complete eyde of oxidative proces- 
ses. Destruction of parts of the double membrane 
system prevents the production of energy-rich 
phosphate bonds In adenosine triphosxdiate (ATP) 
in which energy Is stored and trangpi^rted about 
theoril. 
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The Krebs Cycle. 

The ozidatlye leaotionB which produce the 
•nerR 7 are quite unlike those in which hydio- 
cartens are humt in the laboratoiT. They pro- 
ceed thiouffh a luge number of controlled steps 
during which the energy Is slowly eyolved. The 
basic fuel substances, carbohydrates, fats, and 
proteins, are broken down outside the mito- 
chondria to four major intermediate products 
which are pyruvic acid, ozidacetic add. acetic add 
and ketoglutarlc add. These adds diffuse Into 
the mitochondria and are oxidised in a cydlcal 
system of reactions called the Krebs or dtrlo add 
cyde which ultimately leads to the production 
cff carbon dioxide uid water. The actual oxida- 
tion of the various compounds partidpating in 
the cyde is brought about by a series of enzymes 
described as an dectron transport chain. Oxida- 
tion in these cases is essentially a removal of 
elections from the substrate, invariably accom- 
panied by an equal numbu of hydrogen nudeL 
The dectrmis. sometimes with and sometimes 
without the hydrogen nuclei, are passed from one 
compound to another until eventually they com- 
bine with oxygen to form water. One of the b^ 
known electron transport systems is that Involving 
iron-containing substances called cytochromes. 

An example of a typical stage in the Krebs cycle 
is the conversion of sucdnlo add to fumario add 
under the control of the enzyme succinic dehydro- 
genase. Both adds are compounds contidniog 
four carbon atoms but the latter has two dectrons 
and two hydrogen nudd fewer than the former 
which is therefore said to be oxidised during the 
conversion. The electrons are accepted by the 
first member of a chain of cytochromes which is 
thus reduced and the hydrogen is set free as hydro- 
gen ions. The electrons are passed down the 
chain of cytochromes which are reduced in turn 
and re-oxidlse the earlier members of the chain. 
In the final stage the reduced cytochrome is 
oxidised by oxygen which accepts the electrons 
and combines with the hydrogen ions to form 
water. These steps produce energy, but this does 
not all appear as heat because some is used to 
drive a reaction which consumes energy. The 
first law of thermodynamics states that such a 
coupling is necessary if a high energy compound 
is to be produced. The energy consuming 
reaction is the conversion of adenosine diphosphate 
(ADP) to adenosine triphosphate (ATP) with its 
energy-rich phosphate bond. The whole process 
is known as oxidative phosphorylation. The 
mitochondria produce far more energy than they 
require and the ATP passes into the c^H^plasm for 
use in the rest of the celi. 


2. Chloroplasts and Photosynthesis. 

Chloroplasts are particles found in cells in the 
green parts of plants, in fact they contain the 
green pigment which is called chlorophyll. They 
are involved in the extremely important process 
known as photosjmthesis in which energy absorbed 
from light is used to synthesise carbohydrates 
from carbon dioxide and water, oxygen being 
formed as a by-product. 

Chloroplasts are disc-^aped or flat dllpsoids 
firom 2 to 20 microns across, possessing a complex 
structure which in many ways is reminiscent of 
that found in mitochondria. A typical double 
membrane surroimds the structure and the inside 
is made up very largely of a stack of discs consist- 
ing of paired membranes connected at their ends 
to form closed systems. This seems to be a further 
development of the type of lamellated structure 
seen dividing the central cavity of a mitochond- 
rion. The chlorophylls and other pigments, such 
as the orange yellow carotenoids, seem to be 
arnui^ in layers a single molecule thick in tlie 
chloroplast discs so that they are maximally 
exposi^ to light. 


ThotosyrUhesis. 

In photosynthesis there are two somewhat 
Indepe^ent sets of reactions, one needing light 
and the other going on in the dark. The primary 
process is the absorption of light quanta by the 
chlorophyll which causes some of the elections of 
its molecule to pass ftom one orbital to another 


and thus enter an exdted state. It Is thoudkt 
that chlorophyll then loses electronB which pass 
either to a recently discovered protein called fCr- 
rodoxin or to another oxldtilng agent, plasto- 
quinone. The electrons from plastoquinone are 
transferred via a complex series of steps involving 
a cytochrome chain back to the chknophylL 
During these sequences oxygen is liberated ftom 
water molecules and energy-rich phosphate bonds 
are produced. The production of ATP in this 
reaction, which can only take place in the light, is 
called photosynthetio phosphorylation and, in this 
respect, makes plants Independent of stored 
carbohydrate as their primary energy source. 

The reactions so fhr described have not involved 

yrbon dioxide and though it is possible to make 
,he system operate solely in this way it is not usual 
for it to do BO. Normally the dectrons ftom 
ferrodoxin are passed to another dectron accepting 
system together with hydrogen ions ftom water. 
At the same time, as recent isotope studies have 
revealed, carbon dioxide is combined with a 6- 
oarbon sugar and the resulting compound immed- 
iately splits into two molecules of a 3-carbon, 
phosphoglyoerio acid. The reduced electron 
system which has oxidised ferrodoxln now comes 
into operation and. together with energy from 
ATP. is used to synthesise sugar and starch ftom 
the 8-carbon compounds. The reactions in 
which carbon dioxide is taken up or ** fixed** 
and then reduced during the formation of sugar, 
can go on in the dark unlike those of photo- 
synthetio phosphorylation described earlier. 

The importance of this process whereby plants 
can m&dEe use of the energy in sunlight to fix 
carbon dioxide and produce carbohydrates Is 
quite clear. The whole animal population of the 
world, including man. is dependent on plants for 
food since even the meat-eating carnivores prey 
upon herbivores. Although sclentiBts continue to 
make efforts to produce adequate food materials 
from simple compounds, there is still no better 
machinery known for doing this than the plant 
cell. Man Is dependent on photosynthesis not 
only for his supplies of food but also for much of 
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his fuel, since much of the combustible material 
removed from the earth is of plant ori^. In this 
respect atomic enency may eventually prove to be 
an adequate alternative. 


8. Endoplasmic reticulum. Ribosomes, andProtein 
Synthesis. 

A network of elaborate and oriented double 
membranes ezistins within parts of the cytoplasm 
can be seen in the electron microscope. In the 
Space between the pairs of double membranes 
small granules are visible, either free in the space 
or attached to a membrane. The whole system 
is called the endoplasmic reticulum or ergasto- 
plasm. When the cell is homogenised and centri- 
fhged the endoplasmic reticulum appears as the 
microsomal fraction. Biochemical analysis after 
separation of the membranous from the granular 
components reveals that the former is composed 
largely of phospholipids and cholesterol, which are 
compounds closely related to fats, and the latter 
of ribonucleic acid (BNA). 


NucUic Acids. 

The term nucleic acid covers a class of sub* 
stances, usually of great complexity, built up from 
smaller units called nucleotides. Each nucleotide 
consists of a base, united to a sugar, in turn united 
to phosphoric acid. Nucleotides are Joined 
together in a linear fashion by means of the 
phosphoric acid residues to form a chain from 
which the bases project at right angles (Fig. 1). 
Two types of sugar are found in naturally occur- 
ring nucleic acids and these are the ribose of KNA 


and the desozyrlbose of desoxyribonucleic acids 
(DNA). We shall return to the latter when the 
nucleus Is considered. Four nitrogen-containing 
bases occur in nucleic addsand in BNA — ^adenine, 
cytosine, guanine, and uracil. In DNA the uracil 
is replaced by thymine. 


Protein Synthesis. 

There is good evidence that RNA is manufact- 
ured exclusively within the nucleus and sub- 
sequently moves out into the cytoplasm. Some 
of it, called ribosomal RNA. unites with protein 
to form the granules, or ribosomes, of the endo- 
plasmic reticulum. Another form, called mes- 
senger BNA. also migrates from the nucleus to 
associate with ribosomes but does not become 
incorporated into their .permanent structure. It 
is also well established tliat the ribosomes are 
closely linked with prc^in synthesis in the cell 
because radioactive ammo acids, when fed to an 
animal, are always fou^ first in the ribosomes 
before any other cell stnmture. The specification 
for a particular protein 14 not carried on the ribo- 
some which is merely the factory for inakinR these 
complex molecules. It Is'ihought that messenger 
BNA carries instructions from the nucleus which 
specify exactly the protein to be synthesised at a 
ribosome. This is done by means of a code in 
which a ** triplet *' of three nucleotide bases 
codecs' one amhio acid (Fig. 2). Thus on a long 
molecule of BNA. three adjacent uracil bases 
would specify an amino acid called phenylalanine. 
If these were followed on the BNA molecule by 
one uracil and two guanines then the amino acid 
tryptophan would be specified and this would be 



Flo. 9. A portlOB of a molecnle of nMMenger BNA. atsodated with » rtboiome and aynUieiilring a protein. The base 
•eqaenoe on the meesenger BNA bae been determined by the helbc labelled with the downward pointing arrow in Fig. 3. 
Adenine ipe^e UinoU (U), Oytoeine epeelflee Gnanlne (O), Thymine spedflee Adenine (A), and Guanine ipedflei 
Ojioafaia fO). The rlboeome la moving down the sneeMUger BNA strand "reading** the triplet code. Amino 
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joined to the phenylalanine. In this way complex 
protein moleculeB can be built up according to 
instructions emanating from the nucleus for each 
of the 20 different amino acids. It is far from 
dear how the amino adds in the cytoplasm are 
brought into position on the KNA “ template 
and how they are activated so os to combine and 
form protein. It is thought that they are first 
attached, by appropriate enzymes, to small mole- 
cules of so-called carrier KNA in the cytoplasm 
before assodating on the template of messenger 
BNA. The association is then accomplished by a 
ribosome which moves along the messenger KNA 
chain, as it were ** reading ” the code, and taking 
appropriate carrier KNA-amino add complexes 
from the surrounding medium. There are still 
many gaps in our knowledge of the exact sequence 
of events. 

This system is rest>onsible for building and 
maintaining much of the organisation of the 
cytoplasm. All the enzjrmes. for example, 
catalysing every reaction within the cell will be 
spedfled and built up on the appropriate KNA 
template. The understanding of protein synthesis 
is of fundamental importance to the whole of 
biology and has particular significance in studies 
on cancer where cell growth becomes abnormal. 


4. The Golgi Apparatus. 

The characteristic features of the Golgi appara- 
tus are numbers of large vacuoles or spaces, 
bordered by closely packed layers of double 
membranes. The latter look very much like the 
membranes of the endoplasmic reticulum but do 
not have the ribosome particles along their e^. 
They are therefore known as ** smooth** mem- 
branes In contrast to the ** rough ** membranes of 
endoplasmic reticulum. The function of the 
Golgi apparatus is not established though it may 
be associated with secretory activity of the cell. 

The Golgi apparatus has been the subject of 
controversy for many years and Illustrates one of 
the major difficulties In working at the molecuUtr 
cell level. The Golgi structure can only be seen 
through the light and electron microscopes after 
the cell has been through a number of preparative 
stages. Many biologists thought that the pre- 
paration itself was responsible for creating the 
Golgi apparatus and that nothing like the objects 
seen would really exist in the living cell. Though 
there is now little doubt that the (^Igi apparatus 
is a real constituent of the cytoplasm, the general 
problem of creating artcfhcts by the involved 
treatment in many investigations remains a very 
real one. 


6. Cell Blembrane. 

Though the cell membrane plays a most vital 
part in regulating what can enter and leave the 
cell, it remains rather poorly imderstood. It is 
thought to consist of a double layer of lipid mole- 
cules with a layer of protein probably outside the 
lipid. Fairly large molecules seem to be able to 
penetrate the membrane in relation to their fat 
solubility, which would support the hypothesis of 
its lipid framework. Small molecules and ions 
appear to penetrate in relation to their size, the 
smaller ones getting through more readily than the 
larger. This suggests that pores of a certain size 
exist in the membrane. 

The cell membrane has mechanisms which can 
move ions and other substances against concen- 
tration differences either into or out of the cell. A 
fine microelectrode can be pushed into a cell and 
the electrical potential of the inside determined 
with respect to the outside. In all the cells 
studied so far there is a potential difference across 
the membrane which is produced by the non- 
uniform distribution on either side of ions, parti- 
cularly those of sodium, potassium, and chloride. 
Though these potentials have been studied in 
animal and plant cells generally, they are best 
Imown firom the work on nerve cells where sudden 
changes in the membrane potential are the basis 
of nerve Impulses. A great deal is now known 
about the mechanism whereby the potential 
change, and thus the nerve impulse, is propagated 
from one end of a nerve to the other. The basic 
process which produces the nerve impulse in any 


region of the nerve fibre has been shown to be a 
sudden increase in permeability of the membrane 
to sodium ions in that region. A problem of much 
interest is how such activity can be passed from 
one nerve to the next, that is to say how a change 
of potential in one cell membrane can be made to 
affect an adjacent cell membrane. Buch a process 
is flmdamental to the large collections of nerve 
cells which form the nervous systems of animals. 
Transmission takes place at a special retdon called 
a synapse and when an impulse reaches this 
region it causes the release of a small amount of 
chemical transmitter substance which diffuse to 
the membrane of the adjacent cell. There it 
combines with the membrane in such a way as to 
change its permeability to ions and so produce a 
nerve Impulse in the second cell. A number of 
transmitter substances have now been identified 
and many of them are related chemically to 
tmnquilliscrs and other drugs affecting the nervous 
system. 


n. NucLEua 

The main regions of the nucleus are the sur- 
sounding nuclear membrane, a mass of material 
known as chromatin, and a small sphere called the 
nucleolus. The nuclear membrane is a double 
structure very much like the membranes of the 
cell surface and endoplasmic reticulum. Sug- 
gestions have been made that these membranes 
are continuous at some regions within the cell. 
The status of chromatin was in doubt for many 
years. Light microscope studies reveal very 
little structure in the nucleus until the time when 
the cell is preparing for. and undergoing, division 
or mitosis. At this time a number of discrete 
double strands, the chromosomes, are revealed by 
virtue of their chromatin content — ^the material 
stains heavily with basic dyes. 


(Ml Division. 

During division the chromosomes behave In 
regular and recognisable sequence. In the first 
stage called prophase they appear and at the same 
time the nuclear membrane breaks down. Next, 
in metaphase, the chromosomes become arranged 
across the equator of a splindle-shaped collection 
of fibrils which appears in the area formerly 
outlined by the nucleus. Then follows anaphase 
in which the two threads of each chromosome, the 
chromatids, move to opposite poles of the spindle. 
Finally in the last stage, telophase, nuclear 
membranes are formed roimd the two separate 
collections of chromosome material and the cyto- 
plasm itself divides into two. Thus two cells are 
formed each containing the same number of 
chromosomes as the parent and the cells enter a 
period of rest, or interphase, between divisions. 
During Interphase the chromatin material dis- 
appesrs and the possibility was considered of the 
chrmnosomes being assembled as a prelude to 
every (Ml division and then being dispersed in the 
nuclear sap afterwards. 

This suggestion is in direct conflict with the 
view that chromosomes are the carriers of genes. 


Genes. 

These are the elements which contain all hered- 
itary information and the medium whereby here- 
ditary features are transmitted from one cell to the 
next, either in the same organism or from parents 
to offspring via the fertilised egg, Expenments 
indicated that the same genes always occupy the 
same position on chromosomes and this really 
demands a structural continuity through the life 
of the cell. The ohromoeomes undoubtedly 
persist, but it is still not certain why or hem they 
change so as to become Msible daring division. 
One suggestion Joibb been that the nuedeie aeids of 
which they ore very largely made up condenae 
during the period of prophase. In the resting 
nucleus the chromosomes may be mudi more 
swcdlen and occupy much of the mudeuB. 

The problem that has attracted the most atten- 
tion and is possibly the moat frmdamental (hat 
biology has to offer is that of the nature of the 
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fanes. The ImporUmt material of the genes Is 
known to be desoxTilbosenndeie add (BNA), 
made up of nudeotldes as is BNA, though in this 
case the bases are adenine. CTtosine, guanine, and 
thymine. The DNA molecule is large and ecun- 
dez. Two long chains of nudeotldes are known 
to eon round in a double heUx with the pairs of 
bases on each hdlx directed towards one another 
and linked by means of hydrogen bonds (Fig. S). 



Pio. 8. Ths actual anBogement of the two nudeotfde 
atnmda In » double helix, with tbe baiea projecting 
and linking the two helloee aa ahown. 

Furthermore, if adenine Is the base on one chain, 
thymine must be its partner on the other and 
similarly guanine can link only with cytosine. 
Because of this pairing off of bases there is 
soffldent information In a single chain of nucleo- 
tides to resyntheslse the double heliz once more. 
Thus If we examine a section of a single strand 
of the hdlx and find bases in the order adenine, 
thymine, guanine, adenine, cytosine, we can pre- 
dict that m similar positions on the other strand 
we shall find thymine, adenine, cytosine, thymine, 
guanine. The capacity of one half of a DNA 
molecule to specify the other half exactly, enables 
the system to be sdf-repUcatlng In a way that Is 
essential in a hereditary transmitter and fits in 
well with what is known of chromosome behaylour 
during odl division. 


Transntissioii of Genetlo Inlonnatloii. 

Accepting that DNA is the material of the gene 
It lemalnB now to examine the nature of the In- 
fbrmatkm whidh it passes from cell to cell and 
OEgioism to organiam. Long before the struotuie 
and signidennce of the DNA mdeonle was known, 
eenetidste weie finding that alterattona in a gene, 
miown as Amutation, usually affected a particular 
dhemicai nMUm and this in turn caused the 
geeni in tha utgaoism aa a whole. Tha 


effect was due to the flallure to synthesise a 
necessary enzyme and so the hypothesis ** 0 Qe 
gene one enzyme ** gathered currency. This 
view has now been extended to include proteins 
other than enzymes and it is now certain that 
spedflo genes control the eynthesia of spedflo 
proteins. The DNA of the genes transmits the 
InstrucUaDB about protein synthesis to the 
ribosomes via messenger KNA. In the nucleus, 
messenger BNA is made with spedflo base 
seQuences In its molecule by using DNA as the 
template: thus a group of three adjacent adenine 
bases in DNA would produce a group of three 
adjacent urodl bases in the synthesised BNA and 
this would lead to the epedflcation of phenylala- 
nine at the ribosome as we have seen. Only one 
of the two strands in the DNA double helix 
partidpates in the production of BNA. 

Within the nudeus. the nudeolus is believed to 
play an important pi^ In the synthesla of BNA 
since its turnover of t^ material is very rapid. 
It has been suggested ^t the nudeolus supple- 
ments the BNA prod' i by chromosomeB and 
acts as the chaunel th] Oi which this material is 
released to the cytopi -U. There is now some 

good evidence which , ^ta to the nucleolus aa the 

Bouroe of rlbosomal BNA since ceUs whldi lose 
the nucleolus have no rlb^mes. 

The processes involved -in nudear control and 
the transmission of information from cell to cell 
is summarised in the aphorism **DNA makes 
BNA and BNA makes protein.** The system of 
carrying that information in the base seQuences of 
DNA molecules has become known as the ** genetic 
code.** A remarkable landmark In the study of 
DNA occurred when, towards the end of 1067. 
Komberg and his colleagues managed to synthesise 
a virus DNA in a test tube. The synthesised 
molecules proved to be capable of Infecting bac- 
teria in the same way that the naturally occurring 
virus would. The DNA was synthesised using an 
extracted vims DNA molecule as template and 
attsdxlng nudeotldes by means of appropriate 
enzymes. The newly made molecules were then 
separated from the template. It can hardly be 
claimed that this is the creation of life in a test 
tube since the template was extracted from a 
living virus. The experiment suggests many 
possibilities In experimental modillcation of the 
genetio constitution of an organism with all the 
far reaching ethical oonseauenoea. 


NULTICELLULAB OBGANISATIOK. 

Tt is axiomatic, if evolutionary theory is 
accepted, that in the course of very long periods of 
time there has been a general change in multi- 
cdlular organisation from the simple aggregation 
of cells with little individual differentiation, to the 
highly specialised and differentiated cells and 
tissues seen in complex animals and plants. It is 
fascinating to speculate on the environmental 
variations and internal mechanisms which to- 
gether produced this result. The problem is so 
vast, however, that a complete analysis is Impos- 
dbie and even a statement of the seauence of 
changes is in many cases highly controversial. 

Another aspect of becoming multicellular, 
where the problems offer more hope of analysis, is 
that the complex organisation must be built op in 
the lifetime of each animal or plant from the slngle- 
odled stage of the fertilised egg. We have already 
seen how cells can divide repeatedly, handing on 
seif-replicating cbramoBomes so that each cel] is 
apparently Identical. If this were really so then 
division of the fertilised egg would result in an 
unorganised mass of cells showing no different- 
iation. The essential problems in development 
are: (1) how is the smooth sucoession of shape 
changes produced during cell division so that an 
appropriate and recognisable end product is 
reached?; (2) how do the cells differenGate during 
this temporal sequence so that those which form 
part of the eye. say. are different from those of 
liver and blood? 


Blethod ol Devetapmeat. 

There are some importimt differenees in the 
method of development in animals andPlants. In 
animals there tends to be a relatively uort period 
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during which the basio structure is produced end 
after whl(di growth, repair, and replacement mar 
cause adjustment rather than major change. In 
higher plants, on the other hand, the apical 
regions of both roots and shoots remain in a 
permanently embryonic state and add material, 
which then difiTerentlates. in a continuous process 
throughout the life of the plant. In spite of these 
differences~and in any case there are many 
exceptions — ^the two main problems in develop* 
ment are essentially aimiiar in both aninvi.ia 
plants. 

A great deal of work has been done on animal 
development since this takes place In a fairly 
stereotyped way during a diort pwiod of time. 
The fertilised egg of an anlmid divides in such a 
way as to form a hollow ball of cells, the blastula. 
which folds in on Itself to produce a two-layered 
sac. the gastnila. A third layer, the mesoderm, is 
now added between the two layers, known as 
ectoderm on the outside, and endoderm on the 
inside. At this stage much of the animal's basic 
structure is established. Hlany aspects of this 
orderly sequence can lie explained in terms of 
specillc adhesive properties of cells, so that a ceil 
will stick to others of the same type but not to 
unrelated tsrpes. Other mechanical properties 
such as elasticity, particularly In surface layers, 
are important in maintaining shape and pro- 
ducing appropriate changes during processes when 
one layer is folded in on another. Why cells 
should have the different physical properties 
necessary to produce an integrated whole embryo 
is not known, but certainly It cannot be thought 
that every cell has an absolutely fixed constitu- 
tion and therefore a predetermined role In develop- 
ment. Large parts of developing embryos can be 
removed in early stages and their places taken by 
remaining cells so that intact organisms are still 
produced. One is led to conclude that the sur- 
roundings of a cell have a great deal of influence 
on the way it reacts and that there is a great deal 
of adaptability in the developing system, especially 
In its early stages. 


Formation of Specialised Tissues. 

These points lead us on to the second major 
question conoeming the differences which appear 
pr(«reBslvely in cells during development so that 
specialised tissues are ultimately formed. This is 
essentially a problem in the regulation of gene 
activity since we know that each cell division 
produces daughter cells which are genetically 
identical. It seems likely therefore that instruct- 
ions are carried on the chromosomes to cope with 
all requirements of the organism, but that in 
specialised cells only a small faction of this ftdl 
potential Is realised. For a long time embryolo- 
gists have known that egg cytoplasm shows 
regional differences which make identical nuclei 
behave differently, and it Is thought that regional 
cytoplasm can in some way control gene activity. 
Techniques for the transplantation of nudei in 
developing frog embryos have been perfected and 
it has been possible to put a nudeus from an intest- 
inal cell of a tadpole into an enudeate egg. The 
egg will go on to devdop normally even though its 
nucleus came from a fhlly specialised cell derived 
from endoderm. The embryo will form blood 
and muscle from the mesodermal layer and all the 
other components of an organism, under the in- 
fluence of a nudeus which normally would have 
produced none of these things. One can condude 
that all the genes are present, even in the nudei 
of spedalised cells, but that they have to be 
placed in a suitable cytoplasmic environment in 
order to be activated. Bimilar nuclear trans- 
plantation experiments Indicate that genes can 
be " turned off" as well as " turned on " by an 
appropriate cytoplasmic environment, even 
though the nuclei come from cells which are so 
specialised as to stop dividing. The components 
of cytoplasm which control gene activity are still 
quite unknown. 

A study of cell differentiation and the develop- 
ment of multicellular organisation leads us to the 
view that, important though the nucleus and its 
genes are in controlling cdl activity, an Integrated 
organism is the result of complex interactions 
between its constituent cells and between the 
cytoplasm of those cells and their nuclei. 


THB CLABSIFIGATION OF OBGAN1SH8. 

It was dear to the bidogists of the 17th cent, 
that animals and plants could be fitted Into dif- 
fdmt groups or species. John Bay, a leading 
biologist of the day. defined a species as a group 
of Individuals capable of interbreeding within the 
group. This criterion, with Its corolla^ that a 
sp^M is reproductlvely isolated from organisniB 
outside the group, has survived more or un- 
changed to the present day. The early workers 
also saw that some species were very to 

one another while others were obviously dis- 
similar. Systems of dasslflcatlon based on the 
similarities and differences were drawn up so that 
ail organisms could be fitted into an orderly 
scheme and species could be given names in 
accordance with the scheme. The most famous 
collector and classifier was the Swede. Linnaeus, 
who established his reputation in the 1730s. A 
very large number of animals and plants are 
known by the names given to them by Linnaeus. 


Systematics, as the study of species and of 
higher groups of classification is called, acquired 
a new significance after Barwln and the Theory of 
Evolution. From the biological point of view the 
most satisfactory classification became one which 
reflected the evolution of the organisms dassifled. 
Such a system, based on the phylogeny or evo- 
lutionary history of a group, is called a natural 
classification. It is not always easy to produce 
because ancestral types tend to become extinct 
and the problem then becomes one of recon- 
structing a whole branching system when only 
the ends of the branches are known. A great 
deal of the work on systematics has, of necessity, 
to be done on museum specimens which may be 
fossils or material preserved in some way by the 
collectors. The biological criterion of repro- 
ductive isolation cannot be used to define a 
species when the only available representatives 
are in a preserved state. In this case the sdentlst 
must resort to an aasessment of structural dif- 
ferences in an attempt to decide whether two 
organisms are of different or the same species. 
It has often been said, unfairly, that such species 
are subjective concepts which exist only in the 
mind of the systematist. In recent years com- 
puter techniques have been used to compare large 
numbers of structural differences between groups 
of animals or plants. Physiological and bio- 
chemical characteristics are also becoming part 
of the armoury of the 20th cent, systematist. AU 
these techniques have led to the realisation that 
even the sp^es cannot be regarded as a static 
point in an evolutionary pattern. Some species 
die out and others arise aa conditions in the 
environment dowly change. This essentially 
dynamic view of a continually shifting equili- 
brium between animals, plants and their environ- 
ment has given rise to what Huxley has aptly 
called " The New SystematlcB " in his book of 
that title. 

When the systematist drifts his attention to 
the higher levels of classiflcation the problems are 
Just as great as at the species leveL Different 
species having features in common can he grou ped 
together into genera, genera into families, familleB 
into orders, orders into classes, and clauses into 
phyla. The dividing lines between different 
groups at all levels is always difficult and in the 
final analyais somewhat arbitrary since at these 
levels we do not have any biological criterion such 
as exists for the species. The evolutionary status 
of the larger groups is also poorly defined. Many 
are now recognised to be polyphyletio, whi<fii is to 
say that there are several mun evolutionary lines 
running right through the group. 


THB ANIMAL KZNaDOM. 

The animal kingdom is divided into about 24 
large groups or phyla though the number varies 
between different classlfloations. Ten of the more 
important phyla are listed below. 

1. Frotoioaw— Microsoopie, unicellular forms of 
great variety. Some may have more tiiau one 
nudeus and others form cdonlea. Many are able 
to swim by waving hair lOse flagella or dlia. 
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Otben more by putting out extensions of the body 
or pseudopodla into which the rest of the body 
then flows. Protosoa are found in the 8ea« in 
firesh water and in the soil. Some are parasitio 
and cause Important diseases in animals and man 
swfli as keeping sickness and malaria. 

2. Porifera. — Sponges. Very primitive multi* 
cellular animals whose cells display considerable 
independence of one another. Largely marine. 
The body whlcfli may become branched and plant- 
like is supported by a framework of spicules and 
fibres. The bath sponge is the fibrous skeleton of 
certain species. 

8. Coelenterates.— Hydra, jdlyflsh. sea anemo- 
nes, corals. Simple animals which have a body 
only two cells thick surrounding a gut cavity with 
a single openixig to the outside. Largely marine. 
Many are colonial. Coral reefs are formed from 
the calcareous skeletons of these animals. 

4. Platyhelminths. — ^Flatworms, which are free 
living in water, and liver flukes and tapeworms, 
which are psu^tic. A third, solid block of oeUs. 
the mesoderm, has been developed between the 
two lajrers of cells seen in the coelenterates. A 
simple gut may be developed and the reproductive 
system is complex especially in the parasitic forms. 

5. Nematodes. — Roundworms. The body is 
smooth and pointed at each end. Some of the 
most numerous and widespread of all animals. 
Free living in all environments and parasitic in 
pra^cally all groups of plants and animals. At 
the same level of complexity as the Flatyhel- 

mlnf.ha. 

6. Annelids. — Segmented worms such as earth- 
worms, marine worms and leeches. A system of 
spaces, the body cavity, is developed In the 
mesoderm so that movements of the main body 
of the animal and movements of the gut become 
more or less Independent. Digestive, excretory, 
circulatory, nervous and reproductive systems are 
all well developed. 


Phylum In the other. The vertebrates have been 
Investigated more completely than any other 
animals because of their direct structural and 
functional relationship with man himself. There 
are five well defined chuMes which are listed below. 
The first vertebrates were the fish and from them 
came the amphibia. The amphibia gave rise to 
the reptiles and both birds and mammals evolved 
from different reptilian stock. 

(a) Fish 

Cold blooded, aquatic animals breathing by 
means of gills. Sharks, rays and dogfish belong 
to a group known as the elasmobranchs charac- 
terised by a skeleton made of cartilage. Bony 
fish, or teleoi^ include almost all the fresh water 
fish and the common marine fish such as cod. 
mackerel, plaice, herring, etc. 

(h) Amphibia 

Cold blooded, more w less terrestrial anin^ 
which have to return to water to breed. ^Flve 
fingered limbs are develop in place of the flira of 
fish. The egg hatches in^ a ta^le larva which 
is aquatic and breathes by gills. At metomor- 
phosis the larva changes into the terrestrial i^ult 
which possesses lungs. Some amphibia such as 
the axolotl may become sexually mature m a 
larva and so never metamorphose into the adult. 
The class includes newts, salamanders, frogs and 
toads. 

(c) Reptiles 

Gold blooded and terrestrial. These animals 
do not return to water to breed because they have 
an egg with a relatively impermeable shell con- 
taining the food and water requirements of the 
developing embryo. There Is no larval stage. 
Pr^nt ^y reptiles such as lizards, snakes and 
crocodiles are all that remains of a tremendous 

radiation of dinosaur-like creatures which occurred 

in the Mesozoic (F35). 


7. Arthropods.— A very large, divew Md 
important group of animals which includes 

crustaceans such as crabs, shrimps and water 

fleas: myriapods, such as centipedes and imue- 

pedes: insects: and arachnids, such as spiders 

and scorpions. The arthropods show numy of 
developments seen in annelids and in a^itlon 
they possess a Jointed, hard exoskeleton. Paired 

appendages grow out from the segments of the 

body and form antennae, mouth parts, walking 
legs, etc. muscles within the skeleton are 
able to exert a fine control over the movement of 
the appendage. In order to grow these animals 
have to shed the exoskeleton periodically. 

8. MoUiisob.— Mussels, (flams, oysters, squi^. 
octopods and snails. Complex body form but 
somewhat different from annelid-arthropod type. 
Unsegmented body protected by tiiell which is 
varioudy develcmed in different types. It forms 
two valves in mussels and oysters, a spiral struo- 
tuie in snails, is reduced and internal in squids 
and completely lost in octopods. 

9. Bkfliinoaenns.— Starfish, brittle stm sea 
cucumbers, sea urifliinB, and sea Ulies. ^marine 
and all radJ^y symmetrical, usually mth fl^ 
ra^. Completely unlike the other advanced, 
major groups. Circulatory, excretory and ner- 
vcras systems differently develcmed. IfK»- 
moUon and feeding by means of hundreds of tube 
feet projecting from under surface. 

10. CBiordates,— Sea squirts, Amphlora, fish, 

am phihiA, r^tUes, birds and mamm als. Seg- 
mented «.nima.ig which at Bome stage in their life 
have gill sMts leading from pharynx to the outside 
anil n supporting notochord from whlcfli, in all 
(hordates except sea squirts and Amphioxus, is 
devdcmed a vertebral column or backbone. 
Those with a backbone are commonly 

referred to as vertebrates, off thorn without as 
invertebrates. These axe obviously names of 
oonventence hairing no phylogenetic M^flcanw 
ainoe they Itmm togette toWy unr^t^ phyte 
in PUS case and aliftt these with a part of a single 


id) Birds 

Warm blooded and adapted for aeri^ life. The 
characteristic feathers act both to ins^te the 
body against heat loss and to provide the airfoil 
surfaces necessary for flight. The blr^ are an 
astonlsbingly uniform group and show less diver- 
sity of structure than much lower classiflcation 
categories (c.g.. the teleosts) in other classes. The 
relationships of the 19,000 or more species^ of bird 
are difficult to establish because of this uniformity. 

It is clear that the flightless forms such as the 

ostrich are primitive and that the penguins are 

also in a separate category but the typical mod^ 
birds are classified in a large num^ter of rather 
arbitrary orders. About half of all the knovm 
species are placed in one enonnous order called 
the Passeiifotmes or perching birds. 

(«} Mammals 

Warm blooded animals whl<* have bwn suc- 
oesi^l in a tremendous variety of habitate. 
]ifn.Tntna.iH ate Insulated from the environment by 
the characteristically hairy and waterproofed 
ftMn They are, with two exceptions, viviporous 
whi(^ m***"*» that tbrir young ate bom alive and 
in typical nuimmais at an advanced st^ of 
deviflopment. In the marsuplails Australia the 
young are bom at an early stage and tra^er^ 
to a pouch where they develop, further. Tim two 
exceptions referred to are pri^tlve monotreme 
yniLTnTnHJa knowU as the du(&-billed platypus wd 
spiny ant-eater and these a nim als lay eggs. ^Ae 
young of m ammala are sucMed by means of tlw 
wtiir producing mammary glands. The manuals 
include aquatic whales and dolphiiffi. hoofed im- 
gulates, flesh eating carnivores, rodents wd in- 
SBott^es, the aerial bats, and tlM tree climbing 
primates to which man himself briongs. 


THB FHYSXOLOQY OF ANIMALS, 


have 


Some basic features of cell 

already been dealt with, and in - 

all life processes, such as respiration, movement. 
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srowth and leproduction. proceed In ibe single 
cell. Ho¥7eyer in innif<Aftii nin.f a.fitw^a.ia cells are 
of TariouB types, constituting distinct tissues and 
onnns whi(di pierfonn special functions in the 
body. Although each cell has Its own complex 
metaboUam there must be co-ordination between 
cells forming special tissues and between the 
tissues which form the whole organism in order 
for the body to function efficiently. The study 
of these functional intendatlonshlpB at the tissue 
and, organism level of oiBinisation is the province 
of the physiologist. 


1. Movement, Fibrils and Skeletons. 

(a) Muscles. — ^The prime movers in almost all 
animal movement are large protein molecules in 
the form of microscopic fibrillar threads. In 
some way not yet fully understood these fibrils 
can convert the chemical energy stored in the 
high energy phosphate bonds of ATP into mech- 
anical energy. In the long, thin cells forming the 
muscles of animals, it has been discovered that 
there are two sets of fibrils, one formed of a pro- 
tein called myosin, the other of actln. arranged in 
a regular, interdigitating faEddon. When the 
muscle contracts the fibrils slide into one another 
so that, although the fibrils themselves do not 
change in length, the muscle as a whole develops 
ten8i<m and shortens. This, the Sliding Filament 
Theory of Musde Contraction, was formulated in 
1968 by A. F. Huxley. H. B. Huxley and J. 
Hanson. Fine bridges extend from the myosin 
fibrils to attach on to the actln and it is here that 
the conversion of chemical to mechanical energy 
goes on. 


(b) Skeletons. — ^In order for muscles to work 
effectively it is necessary for them to operate in 
some sort of skeletal system. Contraction but 
not relaxation is an active process; muscles must 
be arranged in antagonistic pairs so that one 
muscle can extend tiie other. A skeleton also 
provides a system of levers so that the muscles 
can do work against the environment in an 
efficient manner. A simple type of skeleton 
found in fairly primitive animals is the hydro- 
static system of coelenterates and worms. Here 
the animal can be thought of as a fluid filled bag 
or tube which can change shape but whose volume 
remains constant. By contraction of circular 
muscles the tube will become long and thin 
and conversely contraction of longitudinal 
muBdes makes the tube short and fat. Exami- 
nation of an earthworm will demonstrate how 
alternating waves of activity of this type passing 
from head to tail can move the animal over the 
ground. The earthworm shows an advance over 
the simplest systems because the hydrostatic tube 
is broken up into small units by the segmentation 
of the body. This makes local responses possible. 
The next advance to be seen is the development in 
animals such as arthropods and vertebrates of a 
firm skeleton to which muscles are directly 
attached. The skeleton can then be used to sup- 
port the body and to engage the environment. 
It seems to matter little whether an endoskeleton 
(vertebrates) or exoskeleton (arthropods) is de- 
veloped since in both cases a tremendous radi- 
ation of fins for swimming, legs for walking and 
wings for flying can be seen. However in other 
respects these two types of skeleton show signifi- 
cant differences. Th e exoskeleton for eTi>.mpia 
offers more protection than the endoskdeton while 
apparently setting an upper size limit. All the 
really big animals have endoskeletons. 


(c) GiUa.--Fibril]aj: systems are also seen in the 
fine halr-Uke ciUa whi<^ project from the surface 
of some cells. Cilia are i^ortant in a number of 
ways. They are the organdies of movement in 
many Protozoa, they are used to produce water 
currents past the bodies of some aquatic 
animals, and they are of great Importance in 
moving fluid within the body of almost all animate. 
They beat in a regular fashion, the effective 
stroke being accomplished with the cUlum held 
straight out firom m surface and the recovery 
Strom with the dUum flexed at the base. 

Cilia possess the same structure no matter 


where they come f)rom. In transverse section 
eleven fibrils can be seen which run the whole 
length of the organdie. Two of the fibrils are 
single and situated centrally while the other nine 
are double fibrils arranged in a drde around the 
periphery of the cilium. Work is stQl going on 
in this Add. but it has been suggested that the 
peripheral fibrils are contractile and cause the 
cilium to bend. The ftmction of the central 
fibrils is unknown. 


2. Nutrition and the Alimentary CanaL 

All ii.wimii.ia must take in and digest food 
materials. As well as water they require complex 
organic substances, proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates. together with small amounts of salts and 
vitamins. These materials are obtained by eating 
the dead bodies of plants and other animals. 
They are taken into the alimentary canal and 
there broken down or digested by ensymes into 
simpler, soluble amino adds, sugars and fatty 
acids. These substances are absorbed and dis- 
tributed to various parts of the body where they 
are used in cell metabolism (F19, 80) or stored 
for future use. 


(a) TheStesoIFood'-MiorophagyandMaorophagy. 

Many animals, called maorophagous feeders, 
take in relatively large masses of food. Some 
such as firogs and snakes swallow their food whole, 
but many break it up first. Arthropods have 
modified appendages arranged round the mouth 
for cutting, some molluscs have a rasp-like radula 
with which to scrape off particles, and many 
mammals break up their food with jaws and teeth. 
The teeth are usually well adapted to the type of 
food. Carnivores have large, sharp canines, 
premolars and molars wilh which to tear the flesh 
of the prey, fish eating seals have small peg-like 
teeth to grip the fish and herbivorous ungulates 
have flat grinding teeth with which they break up 
hard plant material. 

In contrast, necrophagous feeders collect small 
pmi^cles of food material firom the environment 
by continuous filtration. In bivalve molluscs 
and many marine worms water currents are pro- 
duced by beating cilia. Food is trapped within 
the confined space through which the water flows 
by means of a plentifhl supply of stiifinr mucus in 
the filtering region. Some Crustacea use fine 
hairs to sieve off food material, often from water 
currents created by the swimming movements. 
The most startling of filter feeders is the whalebone 
whale. As the whale swims forward a stream of 
water flows in at the front of the mouth and out 
at the sides via sheets of whalebone which filter 
off the organisms on which the animal feeds. 
Though macrophagy seems to favour the attain- 
ment of larger slse there are exceptions! Another 
type of parUculate feeding is seen in those animate 
which eat deposits of detritus as do many worms. 
Finally some animals take in only soluble food 
materials. These fluid feeders indnde intemid 
parasites like the tapeworm which absorb sub- 
stances over the surface of the body, and insects 
such as the aphid with sucking mouth parts. 


(b) Beoeption and Storage. 

The food now passes into the alimentary canal 
whiohmay be fairly simple, straight tube but more 
usually becomes long and coiled. The gut tube 
may be divided into several fbnctional com- 
ponents though the divisions must not be regarded 
as absolute. The first section Is usually involved 
in the selection, by taste, smell and texture, and 
the reception of food. A lubricating mucus, to- 
gether with some digestive enzymes, may be added 
at tl^ stage from glands such as salivary ^ands. 
A large crop for food storage occurs in animate as 
diverse as insects and birds but in m a mma ls this 
region remains, as a simple tube called the oeso- 
phagus. 


( 0 ) Miziiv*<iri]ifliiMandB)arlyXMgestio^ 

Waves of contraction in the muscles of the gut 
move the food onwards. This peristaltic action 
delivers the food to a region known variously In 
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different aidmale as the stomach* Rtzaard or gas- 
trio mill. Here the further disintegration and 
mixing with ensymes is accomplished in many 
forms simply by contraction of the muscle of the 
stomach wall. Btones may assist the action in 
the gissard of birds for example, and more biaane 
modifications are seen In some crostaoeans and 
molluscs. In the former there is a complicated 
gastric mill with grinding surfaces* teeth and a 
filter, and in the latter a long rod. called the 
crystalline style, is rotated by ciliary action against 
a hard pad on the opposite wall of the stomach. 
In the ruminating mammals such as dieep and 
cattle the stomach la divided into four chambem. 
The function of the first two of these is to mix food 
with a bacterial culture which exists in this region 
and to regurgitate Uie cud for further grinding. 
The bacteria break down plant cell walls and so 
benefit the host which cannot deal unaided with 
the main component known as cellulose. The 
final two dhambeia of the ruminant stomach are 
more typical in ftmction. 

A variety of digestive enzymes are released into 
the stomach region. Carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins are all broken down to some extent. The 
main enzyme in the stomach of vertebrate animals 
Is a proteinase which works under acid conditions. 


(d) Final Digestion and Absorption. 

The finely divided food now passes on to the 
Intestine where digestion continues, using enzymes 
liberated in the preceding region* or under the 
action of new enzymes released from Intestinal 
glands. In the vertebrates the pancreas secretes 
a number of enzymes acting on all tsrpes of food 
material, one of the most important being the 
protein-breaking trypsin. The pancreatic secre- 
tion is liberated into the anterior end of the intes- 
tine known as the duodenum and operates in an 
alkaline medium. 

Soluble products of the process of digestion are 
absorbed through the wall of the intestine into 
the blood stream. Blood vessels carry the food 
material to the liver where It is put to use In the 
animal’s metabolism or stored as Uver glycogen. 
The surface for absorption is Increased by tremen- 
dous folding of the Intestine interior, seen as finger- 
like vllU in higher vertebrates or as the so called 
Spiral valve in some fish. 


(e) Processing ol Waste Eaterial. 

The undigested remains of the food now pass 
through the most posterior regions of the alimen- 
tary canal known simply as the hindgut in many 
forms or as the colon and rectum in others. A 
major function of this region, particularly in 
terrestrial animals, is the removal of water so as 
to conserve this vital material. In the rectum the 
faeces are formed and stored before being elimi- 
nated from the body. 


8. Respiration. Gills, Lungs and Itaoheas. 

The oxidations whl<fii consume oxygen and pro- 
duce carbon dioxide go on at the cellular level as 
explained earlier (F20). All living cells respire 
and remain alive only if supplied with oxygen. 
In a multicellular body, however, many cells are 
remote from the oxygen of the environment and 
the need arises for an efficient respiratory ssrstem 
by which oxygen can be taken up and carbon 
dioxide released. In addition a dioulatory 
system is necessary to transport the oxygen to and 
fkom the respiring cells. 


(a) Sfanpls Gas Exchange Systems. 

Animals such as protoaoa which because of 
their slae have a high surface area to volume ratio 
do not need special etruetures for gas exchange. 
DlffiislOQ over the whcde body surface ensures an 
adeauats supply of oxygen. Much larger animals 
snOh as asrthwonns also find It possible to rely on 
difluSton alone* partiy because their consumption 
of oxygen Is fairly low, and partly because their 
bodieB sss peoneabls all over. For vartous 
reasons mwt animals restrict the permeability of 
the outer laqrsra of the body and under these oon- 
<^ gis y scisl rentiratory areas have to be 


(b) Gas Exchange in Water. 

Aquatic animals* except those such as whales 
breathing at the surface, have to obtain their 
oxygen from the supplies which are dissolved in 
the water. This presents several pTOblems be- 
cause water is a dense medium, there is not a lot of 
oxygen in solution, and Its diffusion rate Is low. 
For these reasons there Is a surprising funotlonal 
uniformity in gill systems and they are very dif- 
ferent from lungs. Gills are fine, finger-like pro- 
cesses with a good blood supply which are held 
out in a water stream. The water current is 
brought very close to the gill filaments so that the 
length of diffusion pathway for oxygen is minimal. 
There is a ** counter current *' flow of water and 
blood so that the water containing most oxygen 
comes into contact witii the blood Just leaving the 
gill. This ensures that most of the oxygen can 
be transferred from water to blood through the 
thin gill cells. The efficiency of ** counter 
current ** systems is ^11 known to the engineer 
but they were invented by aquatic animals long 
before they were by mim. These features can be 
seen in the gills of mollusos. Crustacea and fish. 
The pumping devices which maintain the water 
currents also operate \ economically. Flow is 
maintained in crustacea\by appendages modified 
to form beating paddles, in many moUuscs by 
ciliary movement, and in fish by the operation of 
a double pump In mouth and opercular cavltiee. 
In almost all cases there is a continuous current 
over the gills, the water coming in one way and 
going out another. Thus the animal avoids re- 
versing the flow with the consequent waste of 
energy In accelerating and decelerating a large 
mass of water. Fish, for example, take water in 
at the mouth and force it out through the gill 
slits (sharks) or operculum (teleosts). 

(e) Gas Exchange in Air. 

Air breathing animals do not encounter these 
problems since the medium is less dense, contains 
a great deal (20%) of oxygen and diffusion rates 
are high. Lungs are therefore In the form of sacs 
whose walls are well supplied with blood. The 
area of the walls may be increased by folding so 
that the lung becomes spongy and full of minute 
air spaces called alveoli where the gas exchanges 
goes on. Only the main airways receive fresh air 
as the lung expands; oxygen is renewed in the 
alveoU by diffusion. Ventilation of the lung is 
accomplished by a tidal flow of air in and out of 
the same tubular opening known as the trachea. 
The actual ventilating mechanism varies in dif- 
ferent animalR. In the amphibia for example air 
is forced into the lungs when the floor of the mouth 
is raised with the mouth and nostrils shut. The 
lungs are emptied by elastic recoil and by lowering 
the floor of the mouth. Higher vertebrates use a 
costal pump which changes the volume of chest 
and lungs by movements of the ribs. This change 
in volume is further assisted in mammals by the 
diaphragm, a sheet of muscle which lies beneath 
the lungs and separates thorax and abdomen. In 
many animals sound producing organs are associ- 
ated with the lungs and trachea. The lannax is a 
vocal organ in frogs, some lizards* and most 
notably mammals. In birds voice production 
takes place in the syrinx situated further down at 
the base of the trachea. 

A completely different gas exchanging system 
is seen in insects. Branching tubes, known as 
tracheae, run throughout the body and carry 
oxygen directly to the cells without the inter- 
vention of a blood system. The tracheae ccxm- 
munlcate with the outside world via a series of 
holes called spIracleB. Although the main tubes 
may be actively ventilated, diffusion in the system 
accounts for a large part of the movement of 
oxygen between the outside world and cells. 


4. Gireulatton. 

In simple, small animals there is no blood system 
and dissolved oxygen, nutrients and other materials 
move about the body solely by diffusion, assisted 
to a certain extent by streaming movements of 
protoplasm within the cells. In larger animals a 
transport system Is neoessssy to convey materials 
about the body and in many, but not all, it is In 
the form of a Mood system. Bioodreystems are 
of two types, dosed end open. 
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(a) Open Systami. 

In an open circulatory system blood Is pumped 
from the heart into a few major arteries bat these 
▼ery auldkly give way to large tissue spaces or 
sinuses so that the tissues and organs of the body 
are directly bathed in blood. Blood flows slowly 
from the sinuses back to the heart. Both molluscs 
and arthropods possess an open system. The 
heart in most arthropods is a long, thin tube in 
the dorsal part of the body, pumping blood to> 
wards the head. Auxiliary muscles may be at- 
tached to the heart to pull it out and refill it after 
the pumping cycle. Mollusc hearts on the other 
hand are of the chambered type, with thin walled 
auricles receiving blood from the giUs and pump- 
ing it to a more muscular ventricle. The vent- 
ricle in turn contracts to pump blood to the body. 
In sQuids and octopods two auxiliary hearts are 
seen, receiving blood at low pressure from the body 
and pumping it through the gills and thence to the 
main heart. 

(b) Closed Systems. 

In a closed system blood is pumped round the 
body in a branching network of arteries, and 
comes into contact with tissues and cells via very 
thin walled vessels called capillaries. Substances 
diffuse into and out of the blood through capillary 
walls. From capillaries, blood enters the veins 
and BO returns to the heart. Blood flow In the 
tubes of a closed system is much more brisk and 
blood pressures tend to be higher than in an open 
system. In annelids the closed system Is fairly 
simple with a vessel above the gut in which blood 
moves forward connecting to one below in which 
blood moves backwards. The blood Is pumped by 
peristaltic contraction of the vessels and this 
system must be regarded as the precursor of a 
localised pump. Simple hearts are in fact seen in 
some annelids. 

In vertebrates a well defined heart is alwairs 
present, situated ventrally at the level of the fore- 
limbs. In fish there is a single auricle and ven- 
tricle and the latter pumps blood directly to the 
gills. From the gUls the blood is collected into 
a dorsal aorta which then branches to serve the 
rest of the body. Associated with the develop- 
ment of lungs and loss of giUs in the tetrapods. we 
see a progressive modification of this simple 
pattern. The most posterior gill vessel is taken 
over as the lung or pulmonary artery and slowly 
a completely separate circuit evolves. This in- 
volves the division of the single heart Into right 
and left sides, the former pumping blood to the 
lungs and the latter to the body. In the birds 
and mammals where the division is complete the 
system can be seen to be functionally satisfactory. 
Blood flows along the following route: left auricle 
to left ventricle, to body, to right auricle, to right 
ventricle, to lungs, to left auricle, and so on. Thus 
blood charged with oxygen in the lungs returns to 
the heart before being pumped to the body. In 
the lower tetrapods, division of the heart is in- 
complete and considerable interest centres on the 
function of these apparently imperfect systems. 
Amphibian hearts have two auricles but only a 
single ventricle. In spite of this, evidence is 
accumulating to show that blood from the lungs 
and body is not mixed as it passes through the 
ventricle. A further oomplioation in amphibia is 
due to the moist drin also being used for gas ex- 
change. Some oxygen is thus contained in blood 
returning from the body. BeptUes show a 
further advonoe in that the ventricle Is almost 
completely divided into two. The system appears 
still to be frmctlonaUy inadeauate because one of 
the major arteries to the body leaves from the 
deoxygenated side along with lung vessels. 

(c) Fonetlou ot the Blood. 

Most of the materials transported by the blood 
such aa nutrients, waste materials and hormones 
ace carried in solution in the plasma. The res- 
piratory gases, oxygen and carbon dioxide, are 
mesent In greater Quantity than would be pomilfle 
u they were in aimide solution. Oarbon dioxide 
ia carried in the form of bloarbonate and oxygen 
o^blnea with blood pigment. The best known 
blood pigment ia haemoglobin which is found In a 
vwlety of and givea the red odour to 

Good. 'When oxygen ia present In hirii oonoen- 


tration. as it is in the lungs, combination occurs 
to give oxyhaemoglobin. If the concentration of 
oxygen is low. as it is in the tissues, dlssodation 
occurs and oxygen is given off leaving reduced 
haemoglobin. Carbon monoxide will combine 
more readily than oxygen with haemoglobin so 
that in oarbon monoxld^olaonlng the blood can- 
not transport oxygen. The haemoglobin of verte- 
brates is contained In high concentration In red 
blood corpuscles. The amount of haemoglobin 
and. hence, oxygen carried Is greater than if the 
pigment ia not in corpuscles. In wa-mma-ia tha 
oxygen carrying capacity of blood is thirty times 
that of a similar Quantity of water. Other blood 
pigments are the blue haemocyanin found tn 
omstaoea and molluscs, and the violet haemery- 
thrin found in some worms. Also present In the 
blood are various types of white corpuscle whidi 
are part of the defence mechanism of the body and 
Ingest invading bacteria. Special blood proteins 
such as fibrinogen, causing clot formation, and 
antibodies effective against foreign substances 
occur in the plasma. 


fl. Excretion, Ionic Regulation and Kidney 
Tubules. 

As the chemical reactions included under the 
term metabolism proceed, so numerous waste 
products accumulate. The most Important of 
these are compounds containing nitrogen, such as 
ammonia, urea and uric acid, arising from the use 
of protein as an energy source. In terrestrial 
animals they are removed from the blood by the 
kidney. The basic unit of a kidney is the tubule: 
In worms these tubules are not concentrated into 
a solid kidney but occur, a pair In every segment, 
right down the body. The kidney tubule begins 
with an end sac. corpuscle or funnel which is 
closely associated with the body cavity or the 
blood system. Fluid Is filtered from the body 
cavity or blood Into the corpuscle whence It passes 
to the tubule proper. During passage down the 
tubule, useful materials are reabsorbed through 
the tubule ceUs into the blood whereas unwanted 
materials remain and pass to the outside world. 

Although It is usual to think of kidney function 
being primarily one of nitrogenous exoretiom it is 
Quite common to find that In aauatio animals the 
kidneys are hardly used for this purpose. In these 
animals the tubules are primarily ooncemed in 
regulating the salt and water levels in the body, 
nitrogenous wastes being eliminated by diffusion 
throurit any permeable surface. In fresh water 
for example all animals have oemotio problems 
since the body fluids have a much greater osmotio 
pressure than the environment. Water tends to 
enter the body and salts tend to leave. Fresh 
water animals produce lanm Quantities of very 
dilute urine, filtering off a lot of blood plasma 
into the tubules but reabsorbing all wanted 
materials including the invaluable salts. Fresh 
water Crustacea, molluscs and flrii all possess 
tubules of differ^ morphology which show very 
similar functional properties. 

Different environmental conditions Impose dif- 
ferent demands on the osmotic and ionic regulating 
machinery. In very dry conditions, suCh as iu 
deserts, it is obviously of advantage to leidMorb 
as much water from the tubule as possible. All 
animate do this but it is interesting that only birds 
and mammals have disoovered the seeret of so 
coDOentrating the urine that Its salt concentration 
is higher than that in the blood. This is done by 
means of a halrpin-llke loop in the tubule called 
the Loop of Henle, another example of a counter 
current device. 


6. Co-ordinating Srstema. 

Overall oo-onUnation of the animal's body, so 
that It funotiODS as a whole and reacts appropri- 
ately to envlronmeatal changes, is lari^y the 
provinoe of two arvtems, one Chemloal or honno- 
nsl, the other nervous. In one respect these are 
systems for homeostasis, that is for piesorving the 
tUOui QUO, in spite of considerable enylronmental 
fluotoation. Paradoxioally they can also initiate 
dhanm as, for example, one can see in the daily 
repertoire of oompUoated brimvioui patterns pro- 
duced by almost any animal. 
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(8) Nervous Systems. 

(i) SenBorv JnfomMUon. 

Before appropriate reactions can be produced 
to any stimulus it is necessary to measure its 
intensity, position, duration and. most important, 
dharacter. This is done by sense organs which 
are usually specialised to receive stimuli of a single 
modality or character. Thus photoreceptors 
detect light, mechanoreceptors detect mechanical 
disturbance and chemoreceptors detect specific 
chemicals. In all cases the sense organs produce 
a message about the stimulus in the form of nerve 
impulses (see FSS-Cell Membrane) which travel 
up the nerve from the sense organ to the rest of 
the nervous system. Change of stimulus intensity 
is usually signalled as a change in freauency of 
nerve Impulses. The position of the sense organ 
which is active indicates the position of the 
stimulus within or without the body. The dura- 
tion of the repeated discharge of nerve impulses 
indicates the duration of the stimulus. 


(ii) Simple Networka. 

The simplest type of nervous system is the net- 
work of interconnected nerve cells (neurones) 
found in the coelenterates. Branching processes 
of the nerve ceUs communicate with neighbouring 
processes at special regions called synapses (F23). 
Quite complicated behaviour is possible even with 
this relatively simple system. If a sea anemone 
is prodded violently it will close up equally 
violently, showing that activity has spread 
throughout the network. If it is tickled gently it 
will respond with local contractions around the 
site of stimulation. The movements of feeding 
and locomotion are very delicately performed at 
appropriate times. 

(ill) Central Nervous Systems. 

In the majority of animals all the nerve cells 
tend to become collected into a solid mass of tissue 
referred to as a central nervous system (O.N.S.). 
Within the mass the nerve cells are interconnected 
via synapses in the same way as in a nerve net. 
The connexions with sense organs and muscles are 
made via long processes called axons. Numbers 
of axons are usually bound together with con- 
nective tissue to form a nerve tnmk. In annelids 
and arthropods the C.N.B. is seen as a ventral cord 
lying beneath the gut with a swelling or ganglion 
in each segment of the body. In molluscs, the 
ganglia are usually more closely grouped around 
the oesophagus, with the possible provision of a 
pair of ganglia further back in the viscera. Verte- 
brates possess a dorsal nerve cord which is uniform 
in diameter and not ganglionated. though nerves 
emerge from it in a segmental fashion. The seg- 
mental nerves arise in two separate bundles or 
roots. The dorsal root is made up entirely 
sensory nerves conveying information to the 
C.N.S. The ventral root consists of motor nerves 
which convey nerve impulses to the muscles of 
limbs and alimentary canal together with other 
effector organs such as glands. 

(iv) Seflexes. 

A reflex, in which stimulation of a sense organ 
or sensory nerve results in the almost immediate 
contraction of a muscle, is the simplest type of 
OJN.8. activity. Beflexes have been studied in 
all animals but the best known ones can be seen 
in ftogs. cats, dogs, and sometimes humans. The 
very simplest is the stretch reflex, in which a 
stretched muscle is made to contract by activity 
coming into the C.N,S. from stretch receptors In 
the muscle. The activity is relayed directly to 
the motor neurones of the muscle concerned, 
making them active and thus causing the muscle to 
contract. This reflex Is monosynaptic. i.e. there 
Is only the single synaptic connexion between 
sensory nerve and motor neurone. The knee Jerk 
In humans Is a stretch reflex, the stretcfii being 
caused by hitting the musde tendon as It passes 
over the knee. Much of the recent work on 
reflexes has been done on this simple system, 
notebly by Ecoles. The flexor reflex, which is 
seen as the sodden withdrawal of a limb ftom any 
pahifld stimulus, is more oom^cated. Although 
the stimuli may vary, the withdrawal response is 


alwasrs accomplished by contraction of flexor 
muscles which bring the limb in towards the body. 
The reflex is polysynaptic. i.e. several intermediate 
neurones connect the sensory nerves through to 
the motor neurones. More complicated still is the 
scratch reflex In which an animal is made to 
scratch its in response to an irritation or 
tickling in that region. This reflex demonstrates 
some of the more invcflved properties of the G Jf.S. 
For example a dog will continue to scratch for a 
time after the timding has stopped, so that the 
C.N.8. must continue to be active in the absence 
of sensory stimulation. This has been called after- 
discharge. 


(v) Tlie Brain. 

The C.N.S. functioUB in a more complicated way 
than Is suggested by study of the reflexes and most 
of these higher activities are co-ordinated by the 
brain. A greater coniknsation of neurones is seen 
at the front end of t' C.N.8. of all animals be- 
cause of the larger nu . of sense organs in that 
region. Brains, which! . me the dominant part 
of the G.N.8.. can be sec in arthropods, molluscs 
and vertebrates. The\ dose association with 
sense organs is illustrated by the vertebrate brain 
which is divided into thi^ regions: (a) forebrain 
(nose). (t») midbrain (eye) and (c) hindbrain (ear 
and taste). However, the brain is much more 
than a relay station for these stimulus modalities 
and it receives information from other parts of 
the tx^y via the spinal cord. All this information 
is correlated and activity patterns initiated and 
transmitted to appropriate regions. In lower 
vertebrates, the roof of the midbrain (the (mtic 
tectum) is the Important correlation centre and 
its effectiveness has been well established in 
studies on instinct and learning in fish. Another 
region of the brain of importance in all verte- 
brates Is a dorsal upgrowth of the hindbrain called 
the cerebellum. This is a motor co-ordinating 
centre which ensures that all activities are per- 
formed in a smooth and well balanced way by the 
muscles and limbs of the body. In reptiles, the 
forebrain begins to take over the correlation role 
and in mammals this develc^ment r^mhes its peak 
in the cerebral cortex. In man the cortex over- 
shadows the rest of the brain and contains some 
1000.000.000 neurones. It is easy to see the 
magnitude of the problem of understanding a 
system of this complexity. The bee's brain with 
far, far fewer cells can initiate complicated be- 
haviour such as the hive dances. The possibili- 
ties offered by the human cortex seem vastly 
greater, though they are often realised in ways 
which give cause for concern. At the moment it 
would be quite impossible to build a computer 
with the properties of the human brain. To do 
this in the future would depend on major advances 
in computer techmflogy and even greater advances 


(b) Hormonal Regnlatioii. 

Many aspects of an animal's metaboHsm are 
regulated, not by the nervous system, but by 
speclflo chemical signals known as hormones 
which are circulated in the blood stream. Growth, 
carbohydrate metabollam, salt balance, activity of 
ovaries and testes and their aasodated structures, 
and odour change are all regulated in some way 
by hormones. The substanoes are secreted by 
endocrine glands or ductieas glands as they are 
often called. The important endocrine glands in 
vertebrates are the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, 
pancreas, the sex glands, and the pituitary. 

In the past the endocrine and nervous systems 
were regarded as exerting an independent control 
in subtly different functional areas of the body. 
It is clear now that the integration of the two 
systems is much greater than was formerly en- 
visaged and in vertebrates is accomplished through 
the mtultary gland. Becretions of this dand regu- 
late almost an other endocrine glands and the 
secretlonB of the pituitary are either produced in 
the C.N.S. with whidi it is directly connected or 
are controlled by C Jf.8. secretions. An astonish- 
ing, paraUd developinent of other neurosecretory 
systans, Bueh as those of the pituitary, has been 
found in a variety of animals and in all types the 
neurosecretory organ complex M thb dominant 
endocrine gland of the body. In Crustacea the so 
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called X organ complex found within the eyestalk. 
and In inaects neurosecretory cells connecting to 
the corpora oardiaca glands, occupy the functional 
position of the vertebrate pituitary. They all 
regulate growth. metalx>lism and reproductive 
physiology, either directly or through the medi* 
atlon of other endocrine glands. 


7. Animal Behaviour. 

In discussing the nervous system we have al- 
ready dealt with simple mechanisms such as the 
reflex. Very much more complicated are the 
instinctive and learned patterns of behaviour 
which are studied by animal psychologists and 
ethologists such as Lorenz and Tinbergen. 

(a) Instinct. 

Instinct is inborn behaviour which does not 
have to be learnt and is usually performed in a 
stereotyped way. For example a gull will re- 
trieve an egg taken out of its nest by shovelling 
it back with the underside of its beak. The gull 
will never replace an egg in its nest in any other 
way, for example by using a wing or leg. and once 
it has begun a retrieval it will usually continue the 
movements back to the nest even though the egg 
is taken away. An instinctive behaviour pattern 
is triggered off by a particular stimulus or ** re- 
leaser which may be a very small part of the 
total environment. A male stickleback will 
attack a very crude model with a red belly but 
will not attack an exact model without It. The 
red underside appears to be a much more impor- 
tant stimulus than general shape. A particular 
instinctive pattern cannot always be elicited and 
the reaction of an animal very largely depends on 
when the behaviour was last produced. The 
longer the time that elapses, the easier it is to 
trigger off the instinctive pattern until eventually 
it may appear in the absence of an appropriate set 
of environmental circumstances. 

(b) Leaniing. 

Learning is that behaviour acquired during the 
organism's lifetime as a result of experience. Evi- 
dence of learning has been seen in many animals 
from worms upwards though, as might be expected, 
the more complicated types of learning are found 
only in those animals with elaborate nervous 
systems. A simple type of learning is seen when 
an animal, upon repeated exposure to a stimulus, 
gradually decreases the normal response which is 
usually one of flight, until eventually the response 
may disappear completely. This process is called 
habituation. More complex are the conditioned 
reflexes, which were first discovered by Pavlov. 
In these an animal can in sqme way connect a 
conditioned stimulus such as a bell, with an 
unconditioned stimulus such as meat, so that 
eventually it salivates when the bell is rung. Trial 
and error learning of the type needed to be suc- 
cessful in running a maze is more complicated 
still. In this there is a retrospective element 
because the reward at the end of the maze comes 
after all the responses. Many animals can run 
mazes but the white rat has been extensively used 
In experiments of this nature and there is a huge 
literature on this one animal. A final category 
of learning can be called insight learning; in this 
an animal shows evidence of resolving a new 
problem without trial and error. This type of 
learning involves the perception of relations be- 
tween different parts of the environment and 
though there may be examples in arthropods and 
molluscs the clearest evidence of it Is seen in the 
behaviour of birds and mammals. 


8. Reproduction. 

A single animal may live for a short or long 
time, but eventually it dies, and the oontlnuanoe 
of the spectoB is dependent upon reproduction, 
Borne protozoa, such as Amoeba, reproduce 
asexually by the simple division of the cell 
to produce two new individuals. Asexual re- 
production also occurs in some ooelenteiates, 
Buoh as ieUy-flsh. in which there Is an alternation 
of sexual and asexual generatioDs. However, the 
majority of animals only reproduce sexually. 


This involves the foslon of two cells, the gametes, 
produced by adult individuals, and each zygote 
thus formed develops into an individual of the 
next generation. The gametes are of two kinds, 
the large, spherical, immobile ova produced by the 
female gonad or ovary and the much smaller 
motile sperms produced by the male gonad or 
testis. The motility of the sperms helps them to 
reach the passive ovum, which contains food 
reserves to support the early development of the 
embryo. 

ITorms.— The flat worms, particularly paTssitio 
forms, have complicated life cycles, and many are 
hermaphrodite, i.s., each individual has both male 
and female organs. Gross-fertilisation usually 
occurs, the sperms from one worm being intro- 
duced into the fomale duct of another. The round 
worms are unisexual, and internal fertilisation also 
occurs. Of the annelids the polychaete worms are 
unisexual, but the ova and sperms are Shed into the 
sea, where fertilisation takes place. However. 
Lumbricuo and the leeches are hermaphrodite, 
cross-fertilisation takes place and the eggs are 
laid in cocoons. 

ArOiropodt . — ^Many Crustacea are unisexual, 
though the sedentary bamades are herma- 
phrodite. Internal fertilisation mny occur, but In 
the crabs and crayfish pairing takes place and the 
sperms arc deposited on the tall of the female. 
When the eggs are shed they become fertilised and 
remain attached to the abdominal appendages. 
Most Crustacea have motile larval stages Into 
which the eggs first develop. In Daphnia, the 
water-flea, parthenogenesis sometimes oocuis, i.s., 
the eggs develop without being fertilised. The 
sexes are separate In the arachnida and there are 
usually no larval stages except In the primitive 
king-crabs. The insects are also unisezuBl, and 
the fertilised eggs are laid after copulation. In 
some. e.g. .dragon-flies, an immature nymph similar 
to the adult is formed, but in flies, beetles, moths, 
and many others the egg hatches into a larval 
form. This then develops Into a pupa, from which 
the final adult or Imago is produced. In the social 
ant's nest the workers are sterile females with 
large heads, reduced eyes, and no wings. The 
males and queens are wing^, and insemination of 
the latter oocuis during the " nuptial " flight. 

jMoUuscs and Echittoderm . — ^Most lamelU- 
branchs are unisexual, although some species 
of scallops and oysters are hermaphrodite. 
There are motile larnil forms, and in the swan 
mussel, Anodonta, the larvae develop in the 
mantle cavity of the parent and when liberated 
become attached to the gills or fins of flifli, where 
they remain parasitic for some time. Some 
gasteropoda are unisexual, but the slugs and' snails 
are hermaphrodite. In the latter cross-fertilisa- 
tion occurs, the two approaching snails being 
stimulated to copulate by firing small Sharp darts 
of calcium carbonate into each other. The 
eohinoderms are unisexual, and fertilisation takes 
place in the sea. The egg first develops into a 
ciliated larval form. 

Vertebrates , — The sexes are always separate in 
the vertebrates. In some cartilaginous fish, e.g., 
dogfish, internal fertilisation occurs and the eggs 
are laid in protective sacs. In contrast, the bony 
fish shed ova and sperms Into the water, where fer- 
tilisation takes place. Although pairing may take 
place in the amphibia, fertilisation occurs in water, 
and there Is usually an aquatic larval stage. The 
leptiles. birds, and mammals ore Independent of 
water for fertilisation, as copulation takes idaoe 
and the sperms from the male are introduced 
directly into the female. Most reptiles and all 
birds lay eggs with hard Shells. Development of 
the embryo in marsupial mammals begins In the 
female uterus, but is continued In a ventral pouch 
which surrounds the teat of the mammary gland. 
In the two living species of monotreme mammals 
the eggs are incubated in a similar pouch. 
Finally, m the eutherlan mammals the embryo 
develops in the female uterus and Is bom at an 
advanced stage. 

Diversity of Seamai MeprodsysHon,-^ This brief 
survey will give some idea of the diversity of sexual 
reproduction in animals. External fertlllaation la 
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Terr modi a matter of obanoe. and large numbers 
of gametee are produced whldi offset the great 
loBsee of gametes and embryos that this method in- 
volves. Internal fiaitllisatlon Is more certain, and 
is also Independent of external water— «n impor- 
tant fhctor in land anlmala In vertebrates par- 
ttoalarly there is increase in the care of the yoong 
by the parents, involving the development of 
ohaiaoters of bebavionr as well as those of stmo- 
tore. Borne fish lay their eggs in holes or nests 
which are protected by the male. Similarly, a ftiw 
firogs build nests, while others carry the eggs about. 
The eggs of birds xeauire a constant high tempera- 
ture for their development, and they are usually 
Inoubated by the parents. After hatching the 
young are fed and guarded by the parents until 
they can leave the nest and fend for themselves. 
In the eutherlan mammals the embryos are 
attached to the uterus wall by the placenta, via 
which food materials pass firom the mother. The 
period of gestation is long, and after birth the 
young are supplied with milk from the mother 
until they are weaned and can feed themselves. 
Another feature in mammals is the period of 
** childhood '* during which they play and learn 
and are protected and fed by their parents. The 
internal fertilisation, internal development, and 
care and protection of the young after birth which 
is so conspicuous in the higher vertebrates results 
in the reduction of loeses during the vulnerable 
embryonic and young stages, and in conseauence 
relatively few progeny are produced by a pair of 
indlviduala. 


CLAS8IFIGATION OF PLANTS. 

There are various ways in which the main 
riasRCB of the plant kingdom can be grouped, but 
a simple, up-to-date arrangement is given in the 
chart. Vascular plants are often known as the 
Traeheophvta because they all possess woody 
conducting elements. These are absent In non- 
vasoular plants, and the bacteria, fungi, and algae 
are often called Thallophyta, i.«., they have a 
relatively simple plant body or thallus. Many of 
the brvophytM also possess a thaUns, but in some 
there is a stem bearing leaves, although a true 
vascular system is absent. Many thallophytee 
are aquatic, whereas the tracheophytes are mostly 
land plants In which the development of woody 
ttooes can be related to the attainment of the land 
habit as the plant kingdom evolved. However, 
the chart should not be taken os indicating the 
evdlutlonary relatlonshlpB of the various groups. 
It is more a oouvenlent arrangement which 
reflects the relative complexity of the plant body. 


Bacteria. — ^Tbis is a vast group of minute 
organisms of very simple structure. They are 
spherical or rod shaped and may exist as separate 
cells, some species being motile, or as long chains 
or irregular masses. Their ininute else makes 
the ducidation of their structure very dilflcult. 
There is a wall of complex composition, and cyto- 
plasm which contains glycogen and fat. Elec- 
tron-microscope studies have revealed the presence 
of Btraotures which appear to consist of nuolear 
material. Multiplication is by simple division, 
which may take place very rapidly. For example. 
BaoUltu tuMUit can divide every 20 minutes, so 
that in 8 hours a single cell may give rise to 
18 millions. Becent research indicates that a 
sexual process may also occur. Bacteria can sur- 
vive unfhvonrable conditions by producing a 


restetant spore within the cdL They do not 
possess ohlarophyll, though a few are pigmented. 
Most obtain their fix)d already frnined, and are 
thus either aaprophytee or panaitee. The 
saprophytic bacteria occupy a vftel poettionin the 
living world. They are responsible for moet of 
the decay of dead otganio matter, and it baa been 
truly said that without them the suifitoa of the 
earth would aoon become completely covered with 
thft ImvUiw of fcwiiwfcia fttwi niimtii- Bacteria 
also play a vital part in the olrcnlatlon of nitrogen 
in nature. By breaking down organio material, 
ammonia is released and emmonlum carbonate is 
formed in the eoiL This is oxidised by other 
bacteria to form rfltrates. which can be abeorhed 
by plants again. Yet other bacteria can '*flx** 
atmospheric nitrogen, and one speotoi. RMxcbinm 
letnminotwn, oocuis m the root nodules of plants 
such as dover and lupins. These plants ere often 
grown on poor soilsi and ploughed In, thus im- 
proving the fertillty\of the sdL The parasltio 
bacteria are also of gmt importance, as they are 
responsible for many niseasee of plants, animals, 
andmaa tSesP7(l).p^ 


FungL— This is a larte group of plants, none of 
which contain ehloiophy]]. Hence, like the 
bacteria, they are either puaaltes on other living 
plants and animals or saprophytes which live on 
dead organic matter. Some ere nnJcdlular 
aquatic plants, bat many have a body called a 
mycelium composed of many branched threads or 
hyphn. In the higher frmgl ( 0 .a.. toadstools, 
bracket frmgl. end puff-balls) complex reproduc- 
tive structures are formed. AU frmgl produce 
sporee. In the aquatic speclee these may be 
motile, but the maiority form minute. airboriM 
spores. The spore output is often very great, 
and a single mushroom may produce 1,800 million 
spores. Borne fringi are serious diseases of crop 
plants, such as potato blight and wheat rusL 


Alga. — These are essentially aquatic plants 
which contain chlorophyll. They range from 
micTOBcopio forms to the large seaweeds. The 
green ato (Chlorophvcece) live mostly in fresh 
water and may be unicellular, motile or non- 
motile. or filamentouB, though a few found in 
tropical seas are more complex. The brown 
alga iPhcBOphyew) are mostly seaweeds wbidi 
possess a brown pigment, fticoxantbln. which 
masks the green chlorophyll. They include the 
bladder-wracks iFwuf) and kelps ilAminairia) of 
our coasts and the seaweeds which form dense 
floating masses over hundreds of square mfles of 
the Sargasso Bea. Other groups sie the red alga 
(Ehockn^voeag), mostly seaweeds of delicate fonn, 
the unicellular motile diatoms iBaeUlairiophvoeog). 
and the blue-green alga ICvanojOivcecB), All 
alga poasesB unicellular reproductive organs. 
Various types of life cycle occur, the most complex 
being found in the red alga. 


Bryophyta.— These are the liverworts {Hevaticm) 
and the mosses (Musoi). They are all small 
plants chaiastorised by a sharply defined life- 
cycle. This consists of an alternation of genera- 
tioDB. the ** plant *' being a gametophyte bearing 
sex organs. The latter are multicellular, the 
female arobegonium contaiuing a single stationary 
ovom and the nude antberidinm producing many 
motile sperms. The latter are released and swim 
in water to the archegonlnm, where fertilisation 
takes plBoe. After this a sporophyte Is fbnned 
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wbldi is always dependent on the gametophyte 
and never beoomeB free livlns. The qiorophyte 
usually conslstB of an absorbing foot buried m the 
tissue of the gametophyte and a stalk or seta 
bearing at the top a single sporangium. In many 
mosses this is a complex stmctoie with hygro- 
BOOPio teeth which move apart only when dry. thus 
releasing the minute spores only when conditions 
ue suitable for their *Haaftinin «Lti^ in f.hA nir. 
The br 3 rophyteB are of little eoonomlo importance, 
and may be looked upon as an evolutionary side- 
line. However, they occupy suitable ** niches ** 
in many plant communities, and species of the 
bog-moss Sphaonum cover large areas where zain- 
fiUlishlgh. 


F8ilcip8ida.*~ThiB is a small group of primitive, 
vascular, spore-bearing plants. Its only living 
representatives are two rare genera of the Southern 
Hemisphere. However, a number of fossil forms 
are known from the Devonian period. The best 
known are those found In the chert at Bhynie in 
Scotland. The plants are excellently preserved, 
and their internal structure can be easily seen. 
They were probably nuush plants with prostrate 
and erect leafless stems, although AsUroxyUm had 
simple leaves. 


Sphenopsida. — The only living members of this 
group are about twenty-five species of horsetails 
{Eguiaetum), In the Carboniferous period many 
tree forms existed ie.a., CalamUea), the remains of 
which are very common in coal deposits. 


l^copsida. — ^In the Carboniferous period the 
tree clubmosses were also prominent members 
of the forests (e. 0 .. Lepvdodmdron), They often 
reached 100 fb. in height, were branched or nn- 
branched, and had large simple leaves. They 
also had extensive root systems. The only living 
members belong to a few genera of small her- 
baceous dubmosses. such as Lycopodium and 
SdoffineUa. like the true mosses, they have an 
alternation of generations, but the elalxmte plant 
with stem, leaves, and roots is the sporophyte. 
and the gametophyte is very sdoaU. In l/yco~ 
podium only one kind of spore is produced, and 
the resultant gametophyte is bisexual. Sela- 
gineUa produces numerous small microspores 
which give rise to the very reduced male game- 
tophytes and motile sperms and the few large 
megaspores which produce the female game- 
tophytes. The latter are formed within the 
megaspore wall, which splits to allow the sperms 
to reach the small archegonia. 


Fillctaue. — ^These are the true ferns, which in 
some classlflcations are put with the horsetails 
and dubmosses in the Pteridophyta or vascular 
cryptogams <i.e.. vascular plants without seeds). 
The ferns have a long fossil history, and remains 
very similar to the living Royal ferns iOtmunda) 
are known from the Carboniferous. The foms are 
widespread and particularly abundant In tropical 
forests, l^e majority are herbaceous perennial 
plants, but a few are aquatic, and there are some 
tree ferns, which may reach 20 ft. in height. 
Most ferns possess a stem bearing roots and large 
leaves or fronds. The plant Is the sporophyte 
and produces numerous spores in sporangia 
borne on the fronds. Eadi spore gives rise to a 
minute green free-living gometopbirte known as 
the prothallus. whidi bears the archegonia and 
antheridia. After fhrtilisation a young sporo- 
Phyte devdops. which at first draws nourishment 
from the prothallus. Thus, as in the Bryophyta, 
external water is essential for the motile sperms to 
ewim in. and there Is a dearly defined alternation 
of generations, but the sporophyte Is a complex 
independent plant, and the gametophyte is 
reduced though firee-living. 


.OyinnoBpenii8B.-^TheBe were the dominant land 
Plants in the Mesosoio era. althou^ fossil remains 
fire finmd as flur back as the Devonian. The 
Utlng members still form latge forests in the 
North Temperate regions. They are mostly 
}dl evergreen trees with roots, stems, and small 
The oonifon indude the pines {Pimu), 


lardies IXorte). and yews {Team), The oyoads 
are a relio group of tropkal plants with thldc. 
unbranched trunks and large fem-Uke leaves, 
l^e maiden-hair tree of Japan {Qimkoo Mloba) has 
^ had a long geological history. Another in^ 
teresting Gymnospenn is MeUttcQuoia, a genus 
well known to patoobotanists. In 104fi a fow 
by^ specimens were found in a remote area of 
CmiDa. Seeds were collected and plants are now 
being grown in botanical gardens all over the 
world. The Gymnosperms are Oharacterli^ by 
the production of ** naked” seeds, which ate 
usually borne on cones. The pollen grains, 
which are equivalent to the mJcromies of 
Sdopinella. axe carried by wind to the ovule of 
the female cone. The pollen germinates and the 
pollen tube carries tlm male gametes to the 
reduced archegonia borne on the female pro- 
thallua, which, unlike those of the ferns, is re- 
tained within the ovule on the parent plant. 
After fertilisation an embryo is formed, the pro- 
thallus becomes the food store or endosperm, and 
the outer part of the ovule becomes the seed coat. 
The cycads and Qinhyo retain a primitive feature 
in that the male gametes are motile and they 
swim to the archegonia from the pollen tube. 


Anglosperma.— The apparent sudden rise of 
the Angiosporms in the Cretaceous period is still 
the ” abominable mystery” it was to Darwtai. 
Various suggestions have been put forward, but 
nothing definite is known about the origin of the 
group. The Angiosperms or flowering plants are 
now the dominant group over most of the land 
surface of the earth, and at least 260,000 species 
are known. Apart from the natural vegetation, 
the majority of our crop and garden plants axe 
Angiosperms. They occur in every type of 
habitat and range in form from gigantic trees to 
minute plants, such as the duck-weeds. Smne are 
cUmberB, others succulents, and a number have 
reverted to the aquatic habit. Although most 
possess chlorophyll, a fow axe partial (e.g.. BUstle- 
toe) or complete parasites Dodder). 

Flower, Fruit and Seeds . — The diagnostic feature 
of the group is the production of seeds, which are 
completely enclosed within the fomale part of the 
flower, the ovary. Basically a flower is a short re- 
productive shoot which bears several whorls of 
lateral organs. At the base axe several, oftmi 
green, protective sepals forming the calyx, and 
above this are the often brightly oolonied petals of 
the corolla. Within this are the stamens of the 
andreedum or male part of the flower. Centrally 
is the female gyncedum of one or more carpels con- 
taining the ovules. The parts of the flower may 
be free, as in the buttercup, or fbsed together. In 
many species the petals are frised (sympetalous), 
the stamens are borne on the corolla (eplpetalous). 
and the carpels are fbsed to form a compound 
gynoedum (synoorpous). The stamens possess 
anthers, which produce pollen grains. These axe 
shed and carried by insects or wind to the receptive 
stigmas of the carpels. Each produces a tube 
which grows down the style to the ovary and 
enters an ovule. Tlie ovule is a complex struc- 
ture containing an ovum and a primary endo- 
sperm nucleus. Two male nudei -axe discharged 
from the pollen tube, one fuses with the ovum 
and the other fuses with the primary endosperm 
nucleus. After this "double fertilisation” an 
embryo Is formed which is embedded in the 
nutritive endosperm and the outer tissues of the 
ovule form the seed coat or testa. The ovary of 
the oan>d develops into the fruit contalnihg the 
seeds. Fruits axe of various kinds, being either 
dehiscent and opening when mature to release the 
seeds or indebisoent, with a succulent or dry wall. 
The Indehiscent flruits are shed as a whole, and 
often contain only a single seed. Seeds and fruits 
diow great variation In structure, and often have 
adaptations assisting dlspeisaL S^e have hairs 
or wings which aid wind dispersal, whereas others 
have hooks or'axe sticky and are transported by 
animals. Some have flotation devices and may 
be carried a great distance from the parent plant 
by water. Seeds vary in else from the mic^ 
scopic seeds of orehids to those of the doable 
coconut, which may weigh 40 lb. Only about 
10% of the welfdit of a seed li water, and the 
embryo, although alive, is dormant. The bulk of 
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a seed oanatsts of stofed food material, commonly 
fliitB or ataitih and motebiB. which may be con- 
tained in the endoeperm auRonnding the embryo, 
idthonCh in aome Bpecies the endoepenn ia 
absorbed during aeed development and the food ia 
aton^te the one or two swollen aeed leaves or 
cotyledons of the embnro. 

(Uasti/teaHon of Floioerino JPIaote.— John Bay 
(1027-1706) was the first botanist to recognise the 
two great divislona of the Angiosperma—the 
dicotyledons with two seed leaves and the mcmo- 
c^yledons with only one. This primary divisian 
of the flowering plants has stood the test of time 
and is still recognised. Other differences are also 
ftnmd between the two groups. The dicotyledons 
usually have net-veined leaves and the floral parts 
are in ftmrs or flves, whereas the monocotyledons 
usually have leaves with parallel veins and the 
floral parts are in threes. 


THE aEOLOGlGAL BEOOBD. 

London Is an old city as cities go. although not 
so old as Borne, but geologloally speaking it is 
not so long since the land upon which London 
stands was beneath the sea. Later in time there 
were tropical Jungles on the banks of the Thames 
in which sabre-toothed tigers hunted their prey, 
the Thames was a tributary of the Bhine, and, 
still more recently (in fact only yesterday on the 
geological time-scale), the great Ice Ages brought 
sub-arctic conditions to our land. 

The various stages In the history of the earth 
can bo read by the geologists in the strata or 
layers of rock laid downsinoe the planet began to 
solidify, and ft is in these rocks, too. that the 
record of life upon earth may be traced. 


Ho Life Boeks.— <The earliest rocks in the record 
are known as the Asoic (no life) rocks, because 
they show no trace of Uving things, and these 
layers are of such thickness that they occupy more 
than half of the whole record That Is to say. for 
more than half of the earth's history nothing 
living existed upon any part of the globe. For 
millions of years the surface of our planet was 
nothing but bore rock without soil or sand, swept 
by hot winds exceeding m violence the wildest 
tornadoes of today, and drenched by torrential 
downpours of tropical rain which, ao we have seen 
elsewhere. graduaUy tore away the surface to form 
sandy sediments at the bottom of the seas. In 
such ancient rocks pushed above the surface by 
later upheavals we can still trace the morloB ^ 
primeval oceans as they rippled upon the barren 
shores or of raindrops which «fb their imprint 
perhaps 1,600 million years ago. 


Primitive See-llle.— As we move upwards 
through the otrata, however, traoee of life begin to 
appear and steadily increase as we come to the 
more recent levels. The earliest signs appear in 
what is known as the Early Faleoeoic Age (or by 
some writers as the Broterosoio Age), when we 
find the fossilised remains of whaiiflah nea- 
weeds, and trilobites-Hihe latter were creatures 
somewhat like the plant-lice of modem times. All 
these primitive animals and plants lived in the 
shallow tidal waters of ancient seas ; for as yet life 
had not Invaded either the dry land or the deep 
oceans. It is. of oouise. dear that these creatures 
of Early Paleosoic times were not the first living 
things: they wore merely the first creatures 
capable of leaving fossilised remains, and without 
doubt must have had more primitivo ancestora— 
amoebio-Ilke fimns, RUyfish. bacteria, and so on 
whose bodies were too soft to leave any traces in 
the record of the rocl^ This problem, however, 
will be discussed mord ftdly later. 


The Age ol FUhes.-^Toward8 the end of the 
F^arly Paleoaolo Era. m what wo now know as 
the Silurian period, there arose a new form 
ot life: the flrst back^xmed animals, primitive 
fishes somewhat similar to the sharks of today; 
and in the division of the Upper PaJoceolc Era 
known os the Devonian, they had come to multiply 
so greatly that this is freauently described as the 
Age of Fishes. 


First Aniwftia and Plants.— It te about 
this time, too. that we begin to find traces of 
animal and plant life upon the dry land. Both 
animals and plants bad acute problems to solve 
before it became possible for them to live out 
of water; for both animals and plants had hitherto 
been supported by the surrounding water and 
respired by removing oxygen dissolved in the 
water. In land animals this problem was solved 
by a long series of adaptations flrom gills to lungs. 
Plants were able to Invade the land because of the 
evolution of an impermeable outer cuticle which 
prevented water loss and also the development of 
woody tissues which provided support and a 
water-conducting system for the whole plant body. 


Amphibia and fipore-beariDg Trees.— The first 
type of vertebrates (backboned animals) to live 
upon dry land was the group of amphibia in the 
CiarbonlferouB Age, which is today represented 
by the newts, ftogs. toads, and salamanders. In 
all these forms the eggs give rise to a tadpole stage 
with gills which lives for some time entirely in 
water. Later the gills give place to a primitive 
form of Inng which enables the animal to live 
upon land. Even so. amphibia are restricted 
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more or ten to ewampy or manhy land, and 
without a damp enTironment they would anr up 
and BhriTeL to death. The most abundant fonna 
of plant life In the Garboniferoue period were the 
tree-like hoEBetallB. olubmosMB. and feme, the 
foBBilised tteoes of which are found in the coal 
meaeureB and are burned ae household coal. But 
these plants also, as in the case of the amphibia, 
could exist only amongst the swamps and 
maidieB. and life, although it had freed itself from 
the necessity of existence in the waters of the 
earth, still had to return to the water in order to 
reproduce itself. The highlands and the deeper 
waters of the planet were still empty of U'ving 
things. Although the Carboniferous period had 
been a period of warmth and abundance, the 
Paleosoic Era came to an end with a long cycle 
of dry and bitterly cold ages. Such long-term 
climatic dhanges were due. it is now supposed, to 
such factors as changes in the earth's orbit, the 
shifting of its axis of rotation, changes in the shape 
of the land masses, and so on. Lcnog before the 
loe Ages of more recent times, there are records in 
the rocks of alternating periods of warmth and 
cold as far back as the Asolc and Early Paleosoic 
Eras. This long cold spell at the dose of the 
Paleosoic era came to an end about 220 million 
years ago. and was succeeded by a long era of 
wlddy spread warm conditions— ihe Mesosoic 
Era. the so-called Age of Beptiles. 


The Mesosoic Bra. — ^The reptiles first appeared 
in the Permian, but It was during the Mesozoic 
era that they became the dominant group of 
animals. The giant reptiles induded the stego- 
saurus. the gii^toaaurus. the diplodocus, and 
many other kinds which were far larger than any 
land animals liying today. Some, for example the 
diplodocus. were 100 ft. long, although they were 
vegetarian in habit and were preyed upon by 
other almost equally huge fiesh-eating reptiles. 
Some spedes. such as the plesiosaurs and icthyo- 
saurs. became secondarily aquatic, while tlm 
pterodactyl possessed wings with which it could 
glide and perhaps fiy short distances. However, 
they all differed from the amphibia in that they 
had hard, dry wifina . their lungs were more 
efficient, fertilisation was internal due to the 
devdopment of copulatory organs, and they laid 
eggs with hard, protective shells. 

It was also during the Mesozoic era that the 
warm-blooded birds arose. The birds, like the 
reptiles, lay eggs with hard shells, and they have 
several internal features found In the reptiles. 
The fossil bird Ardueopteryx. three specimens of 
which have been found in Germany, lived in the 
Jurassic period. Although it was obviously a 
bird, it retained many reptilian features. Earliret 
mammals are recognised in rocks of the late 
Palaeozoic but in the Mesozoic considerable evo- 
lution of the group took place. The fossil Tri* 
tuberculata which are also found in the Jurassic, 
are believed to be related to forms from which 
both the marsupial and placental mammals arose. 
Although insects were present as far back as the 
Carboniferous, it was in the Mesozoic that many 
of the groups we know today first appeared. 

Great changes also took place in the plant cover 
of the land during this era. The spore-bearing 
giant horsetails and tree clubmosses declined 
and were replaced by gvxnnosperms — trees bear 
ing naked seeds. One large group of these, the 
cycadeoids. has become extinct, but the conifers 
and a few of the once abundant cycads still 
remain. The fibwerlng plants or angiosperms 
also made their appearance, and towards the end 
of the Cretaceous their evolution was extremely 
rapid. In feet, many of the fossil leaves found in 
locks of Cretaceous age are indistinguishable Itom 
those of some present-day flowering plants. 


, A New Bn.— But, perhaps 160 million years 
later, all this seemingly everlasting warmth and 
sunshine, the lush tropioal life, the giant reptiles 
who had ruled the world, were wiped out by a new 
period of bitter cold which only the hardy species 
could survive. AnewEraknownastheCaenozoic 
Was beginning, u^ered in by a period of uphre.val 
and volcanic activity, following whidh the map of 
the world came to resemble more closely the 
Picture we know today. The cold period may 


have lasted several million yean, and the main 
species to survive it were those which had come 
feto existence towards the end of the Mesosolo 
Em. the seed-bearing flowering plants, the birdsL 
and the mammals. The ones aU-powerfru 
reptilre from this time onwards are repreeented 
only by the comparatively few and i^tiveiy 
miall reptilian speoitt of today; the snakee. 
lizards, crocodiles, and aUigators. It was at this 
time, too, that, long after the creation of the 
mountains of Scotland and Norway (the so^ndled 
Caledonian revolution), or even of the Appaladhlan 
mountains (the Appalachian revolntlon), there 
aroee the great masses of the Alps, the Himalayas, 
the Bocky Mountains, and the Andes. These are 
the mountain obalns of the most recent, the 
Caenosoio revolution. Initially as we have seen, 
the dUmate of the Caenosoio Em was cold, but 
tbe weather grew generally warmer until a new 
period of abundance was reached, only to be 
followed at the end of the Pliocene m a perkxl of 
gladal ages generally known ae the Eizst, Second. 
Third, and Fourto loe Ages. 


The Great loe Age.— The latter was separated 
by interglacial periods when the climate was 
milder— we are. In feet, living at the moment at 
the end of the last Ice Age, for the retreat of 
ice from Europe began only about 26.000 yean 
ago. It must be remembered, however, that 
even at the height of the Glacial periods the ice 
never extended over the whole face of the earth: 
it was. Indeed, limited to an area whidb never 
moved ferther eouth than what is now Northern 
Germany. Northern France, the larger part of the 
British Isles, small areas in the North of Asia, 
and about half of the North American continent. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ORGANISMa 

Ihtioductlon. — ^It Is commonly thought that the 
great 10th cent, naturalist Charles Darwin was the 
first person to suggest that life had continually 
evolved. However, the idea that species of living 
organisms could change over long periods of time 
was considered by some Greek writers and. much 
later, by tbe Frenchmen Buffon and Izunarck 
at tbe end of the 18th cent. Further, the work 
of tbe 18tti cent, geologists such as James Hutton 
and William Smith provided a basis without 
which Darwin's contribution would have been 
impossible. Hutton showed that the earth's sur- 
face had undergone prolonged upheavals and 
volcanic eruptions with consequent changes in sea 
level. This implied that the earth was much older 
than had previously been supposed. Smith deve- 
loped a method of dating the geological strata by 
means of the fossils found in them and demon- 
strated that widely different types of animals and 
plants existed at different periods of the earth's 
history. As described in the previous section a 
general picture Is presented of the evolution of 
organisms from the simple to the complex and from 
the aquatic to the terrestrial environment. These 
discoveries were in conflict with the Biblical 
account in the book of Genesia and, although 
various attempts were made to explain them away 
or discredit them, it became abundantly dear that 
through millions of years life has been continually 
changing, with new spedes constantly arising and 
many dying out. Before considering Darwin's 
major contribution to the theory of evolution it 
will be appropriate to outline briefly the various 
lines of evidence which indicate Uiat. in fact, 
evolution has taken place. 


The Bvldence tar Bvolutioo.— 

1. The Oeoloffical Record . — ^It has already been 
pointed out that successively younger rocks con- 
tain fossil remains of different and rdatlvely more 
complex organlstns. The imore-bearliu plants 
precMed the gymnosperms and the angiosperms 
arose much lafer. Slmllatly in the vertetoto 
series the fish appeared before the amphibia which 
were followed by the reptllea and later by the air 
breathing, warm-blooded birds and mammals. 
On a more restricted level the rooks provide even 
greater support for the occuixenoe of evblutioo. 
For example, tbe evolution of the hone has been 
worked out in great detail fltim the small Bohippus 
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Fblch was about a foot blsb and bad four dlidta 
on the f(»efeet and three on the hind feet to the 
laxge one-toed animal Hying today. However, 
such complete aeijea are rare and the geological 
record la very incomplete. There are a number 
of gaps, particularly between the major groups of 
oiganiama. No satisfactory fossil evidence is 
Imown ot the ancestors of the angiosperms (F83) 
and although some may be discovered it could he 
that they did not grow in conditions which favoured 
their preservation as fossils. On the other hand. 
Aiohfimteryx provides an indisputable link 
between the reptiles and the birds. 

Another important point should also be made 
about the geological record. Although we talk 
about the age of fishes, the age of reptiles and so 
on It must be emphasised that these are the periods 
during which particular groups were abundant or 
even dominant. Each group probably origi- 
nated many millions of years before it became 
widespread. Further, some groups, such as the 
giant reptiles and the seed-ferns, died out com- 
pletely whereas others, the fishes and true ferns 
for example, are still common today. However, 
even in the latter groups there Is evidence that 
they have continued to evolve so that many fishes 
and ferns that exist today are very different from 
those of the Devonian and Carboniferous periods 
(F34). On the other hand, the geological record 
also shows that some species, for example the 
Haiden-halr tree, have remained unaltered for 
many millions of years. 

2. Oeoarapkical DighrUnifion. — Nearly all the 
marsupials or poached mammals are found in 
the Australian continent which was cut off from 
the mainland about 60 million years ago. Alt the 
fossil evidence indicates that at that time the 
entheiian or placental mammals did not yet exist. 
The marsupials are the onlv naturally occurring 
mammals in Australia (F26{2) but since the isolo- 
tion of the continent the group has given rise to 
1 ^ large number of species very similar hi appear- 
ance to those which evolved elsewhere In the 
world among the eutherlan mammals. There 
are marsupials which look like wolves, dogs, cats 
and squirrels : yet they have no close biological 
relationships to these animals. Further, some 
mamipials such as the kangaroos have evolved 
which are unlike any other creatures in the rest 
of the world. Quite clearly the isolation of 
Australia so long ago has resulted in the evolution 
of these distinct types. A similar small-scale 
effect of Isolation was studied by Darwin in the 
Qalapagos Islands where each has Its own distinct 
flora and fauna which differ also from those of the 

8. AnMyrIflftn niii.lnln.nil- 

3. Anatomy . — The comparative study of the 
development and mature structure of the mam- 
malian body provides much evidence that all the 
species have evolved from a single ancestral atock. 
Although the arm of an ape, the leg of a dog, the 
flipper of a whale and the wing of a bat appear 
very different externally they are all built on the 
same skelet^ plan. It would be difficult to ex- 
plain such similarities unless they had all evolved 
from a common type. There is also evidence that 
tiie early development of an animal recapitulates 
its biological history to a certain extent. For 
example, the gill slits found in fish are formed 
during the eariy stages in the devdopment of a 
mammal although later they disappear. Finally, 
apparently useless vestigial structures sometimes 
ooour wtueh would be inexplicable unless re- 
puded in the light of an evolutionary history. 
In man a small appendix and vestiges of a third 
eyeUd oocur but these are fhnctlonless although 
to other animals such structures are well developed 
and ftmctional, e,o„ the appendix In the rabbit. 

4. Hwnan During his brief tdstory 

on earth modem sum has continually selected and 
bred s.Ttinm.is and plants for his own use. We 
have only to look at the various breeds of dogs 
which have been developed Atom a single wild type 
to see that under certain dicumstances great 
■tmotinal divergence can oocur in a species even 
to a xelativaly short time. 

The Oiffwliitoii Theory of Byotattoflu—Darwin 
amassed a gnat deal of information such as that 
•otUned above which convinced him that evolu- 


tion of life had taken place over millions of years. 
His was the first real attempt to eollect all the 
evidence soientifloally and no other satisfactory 
alternative explanation of all the facts he pre- 
sented has been proposed. Perhaps even more 
important was his attempt to eirolain how evolu- 
tion bad actually oocuned. He published his 
theory after many years of work in his book 
The Origin of Svecies hv Means of Natural Selw- 
tion to 1850. Borne of his ideas have since been 
modified owing to our increased knowledge of 
genetics but they are so Important that it is 
worth while recounting the main points of his 
theory. 

1. The Struggle for Exktmce . — ^It is clear that 
in nature there la a severe struggle for existence in 
all animals and plants. Over a period of time the 
number of individuals of a species in a given com- 
munity does not vary greatly. This implies that 
the number of progehy which survive to tiecome 
mature breeding indi^duals more or less replaces 
the number of mature ones that die. Oenerally 
speaking the reproductive output of a species is 
much greater than this. For example, a single 
large foxglove plant niay produce half a million 
seeds each one of which is potentially capable of 
giving rise to a new individual. Obviously nearly 
ail the progeny die before reaching maturity and 
the chance of any single one surviving is very 
remote. 

2. Variation . — ^The individuals of any genera- 
tion of human beings obviously differ from one 
another and such differences are found in other 
organisms. No two animals of the same species 
(except perhaps for identical twins) are exactly 
alike and when a large number of individuals are 
examined It is clear that they vary considerably 
in structure, colour, activity and so on. Darwin 
also pointed out that generally these variations 
were passed on from one generation to the next, 
for example, the children of tali parents tend to 
grow tail. 

8. Survival of the Fittest , — If there is an intense 
struggle for existence in their natural environ- 
ment among individuals of a species having 
different characteristics, those which are best 
** fitted " to a given set of conditions are roost 
likely to survive to maturity. These will repro- 
duce and the features which enabled them to 
survive will be passed on to their offspring. Thb 
process is liable to continue and a species will be* 
come better adapted to its envlrouinent. 

4. Natural Selection . — Over a long period of tlmf 
the environment of a given species is never stabk 
but will change in various ways. As it does m 
the characters which best fit the individuals to thi 
changed environment will be selected (uoi 
consciously of course) and the species will change 
The environment may change only in part of tb( 
range of the spedes and thus lead to divergeno 
and the production of a new species alongside th 
old one. 


Darwin and Lamarck. — Darwin pictured evolu 
tion as a slow continuous process with natura 
selection operating on the small inheritable varia 
tions found between the individuals of a specie 
which are undergoing intense competition. Thi 
neglects the important effect of the environmen 
on the growth and structure of the individual. I 
is obvious that external conditions will affect tfa 
development of an organism, for example tfa 
effect of various soil conditions on the growth of 
plant or the amount of food material available t 
an animal. Lamarck maintained that the charac 
teiB acquired by an individual owing to the eflec 
of its enviKHunent could be passed on to its of 
sprtog. Undoubtedly characters are acquired b 
the individual during its growth but in spite c 
many attempts to prove otherwise no expeiimeni 
have been done which prove conclusively the 
tfauese are inherited by the offspring. Tht 
Lamarck’s theory that evolution has occurred fa 
the inheritance of acquire^ characters is not gene 
aUy acceptable today. 

Mutation Tbeory.—The data accumulated I 
Darwin showed that the variations between tod 
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TldnalB of a spedeB are small and graded Into one 
another. If a partiisular ohaiaeter in a gnrap of 
indlvidnalB is measiued it is found that It varies 
symmetrieally about a mean or ayerage. with most 
values dusteied about the mean and with few 
extreme ones. Darwin himself was worried about 
this foot because, although selection over a long 
period of time might shift the position of the mean, 
he did not see how it could bring about the dis- 
continuity necessary for the establishment of a 
distinct new spedes. De Vries in his Mvtatitm 
Theory published in 1901 put forward the view 
that evolution depends, not on the accumulation 
of continuous minute variations, but primarily 
upon large discontinuous variations or mutations. 
The importance of such spontaneous ** sports ** 
was oonddered by Darwin but he rejected the idea 
because' when they appear they are usually 
** monstrous ". Such individuals are less ** fitted ** 
to their environment and therefore they will not 
survive to reproduce and give rise to a new spedes. 
That mutations axe important factors in evolution 
is undoubtedly true but modem work has shown 
that the whole problem is far more complex than 
either Darwin or De Vries supposed. 


Mendelism. — ^It is remarkable that in spite of 
carrying out many careftd experiments on inheri- 
tance in plants Darwin did not discover the simple 
laws which are the bads of modem genetics. 
Mendd investigated inheritance in the garden pea 


time the biochemical basts of heredity is being vig- 
oiouBly investigated. See F2d. 


THE ORIGIN 07 XJTB. 

We have seen in the previous two sections that 
life has existed on earth for many millions of yean 
and that it has continuoudy changed or evolved. 
This xaiaes the obvious Question of the origin of 
life on earth. There are three posBlble explaoa- 
ttons: (a) that It was soperaaturally created: 
(b) that living organlsniB arrived firom some other 
part of the universe: or (e) that it arose by natural 
processes from inorganic matter. The first ex- 
planation is not strictly sdentifio. {.a., it does not 
elnddate observations in terms of natural laws. 
The second possibility. If tm& only pudieB the 
problem one stage farther back. It would also 
reauiie an explanation of how living organisms 
could survive the hazardous Journey through 
space. There remains the third suggmion that 
life arose on the earth at an early stage in its long 
history. This view is accepted by most adentlsta 
today, and N. W. Flrie has proposed the con- 
venient term biottoeeia (life-making) for the origin 
of life. The approaches to the problem until 
recently have been mainly speculative, but modem 
molecular biology is pointing the way towards an 
understanding of the origin of life. People whoare 
interested in this subject will find J. D. Bernal's 
The Origin of Life (1967) very informative. 
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and published his results in 1865, i.e.. at the time 
that Darwin's work was being widely discussed. 
However. Mendel's important discoveries were not 
generally known until 1900. When he crossed a 
pure breeding tall plant with a pure breeding 
dwarf plant all tbe progeny were talL When 
these plants were self-pollinated tbe next genera- 
tion consisted of approximately one Quarter 
dwarf plants and three Quarters talL From this 
and similar experiments Mendel deduced that the 
** factors " passed from parents to offspring were 
paired, only one of the pair came from each parent 
and that one could be dominant over the other. 
When he dealt with two pairs of characters. e.o., 
tall or dwarf plants and round or wrinkled seeds, 
he found that they segregated and recombined 
independently and in predictable ratios. 

The importanoe of Mendel's work In relation to 
evolution is that it showed that there was no 
blending of tbe characters in the offspring. 
Mutations can be hidden as leoeesive charaoters in 
a population and axe not dilated or loet. Al- 
though they may not be of Importance when they 
first appear they may be so If tbe seleotion pressure 
changes and th^ become of survival value. Thus 
speciflc characters may change or diverge and 
evolution wUl take place. His Investlgatlona also 
showed that recombination of factors could give 
rise to plants with new characteristics. By 
croBsi^ a pure bred tall plant having round seeds 
with a dwarf plant having wrinkled seeds he pro- 
dnoed in the second generation some tall plants 
with wrinkled seeds and dwarf plants with round 
toeds. When a large number of characters are 
involved it is obvious that considerable variation 
and recombination occurs upon which natural 
■aleotion can work. . . . . 

M^dei was fortunate in his choice of experl- 
nemtal material with its easily recognisable con- 
trasUng chaxaoters. It Is now known that his 
** focton ** are the genes oairied by the ohromo- 
SQmes In the nudeui of the odL At the present 


Chemical Conditions before Lile appsared.^Tbe 
earliest fossil remains found in the rocks are of 
relativdy complex organisms. Undoubtedly Ufo 
first appeared much earlier than the time when 
these organisms existed, and in a mnch simpler 
form. J. D. Bernal has pointed out that biopoesis 
involved devdopment from the simple to the 
complex and that Darwin's concept of evolution 
has to be projected backwards to include the 
chemical evolution of non-living and pie-vital 
substanoes. All living things are built up firom 
organic compounds which contain the element 
carbon. These compounds are extremely com- 
plex. and a single molecule of a protein may con- 
tain many hundreds of atoms. Protein^ which 
are the structural basis of protoplasm, consist of 
many simpler amlno-adds linked togetheiv Tbuai 
b gbm conaldeilng^toe^rn^tlOT ^o f ^toe c^plCT 

as bydrocarboDB. must be dealt with. Pre- 
sumably at an early stage in tbe earth's history 
there were land masses, seas and rivers, an 
atmosphere, but no life or complex organic com- 
pounds It seems likely that the atmosphere oon- 
sisted of a mixture of nltrogeo. carbon dioxides 
hydrogen, ammonia, and methane, but probably 
no oxygen was present. Therefore tbe conditions 
on earth when life first arose were probably very 
different firom those today, and A. Opaiin and 
J. B. 8. Haldane concluded that these 
fovoured the foimauon of energy-giving organic 
molecules. Beceut experiments in Russia and 
America have ^own that if mixtures of the gaaes 
menticined above are exposed to electrical die* 
cbaiges or ultra-violet light many ciganio mole- 
coles axe fanned. Including those of smlno-adda. 
This suggests a way In which simple organic 
compounds may first have bean formed on earth* 
as its atmospbare would have been exposed to 
both electriGal dladuages qiifetnlng) and ultra- 
violet light (from the sun). 
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Jlrom to Cknaplex Koleouln.— A flirther 
stop would involTe the formatton of sub^Tital 
systems whiOh. uslner this enersy. could grow, 
split, and reproduce themselves. Haldane 
suggested tlmt these may have been complex 
phosphates, but J. W, 8. Pringle believes that 
wey were oxidised hydrocarbons. The main* 
tenance of these sub-vital systems poses two 
problems their protection from the turbulence of 
t]Mr environment and an adequate concentration 
of i^elr constituents. According to Pringle, they 
existed in the depths of the oceans, but Haldane 
suggested they occurred in water-logged soils. 
Bernal conslden they may have been adsorbed on 
to certain days along shores and estuaries where 
the day minerals might also have acted as in- 
organic chemical catalysts and promoted the 
building of larger molecules. Plrie has made the 
important point that probably many sub-vital 
systems were formed over a long period of time 


and that life on earth today represents only one 
or a few of the most successful. 

The Need for More Research.— -Another crucial 
step would be the devdopment of a cell membrane 
which would contain and protect the system within 
but which would allow the interch^ge of sub- 
stances between the system and the environment. 
No useAil hypothesis has been suggested for this, 
although Haldane put forward the view that 
this was a highly improbable event which occurred 
once to form the first cell. 

Obviously we are far from having an answer to 
this Intriguing problem, which has become of even 
greater importance with the beginning of space 
exploration and the possibility of finding life on 
other planets. It is one which can be fully an- 
swered only by the joint efforts of scientists of 
many disciplines, astronomers, biologists, che- 
mists. and physicists. ^ 


III. THE ORIGINS OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


THE EARUEERT MEN. 

Before describing the earliest men. it is im- 
portant to try and define Just what is meant by 
**Man.'* Blsn is a member of the Order eff 
Primates and of the Sub-Order Anthropoidea. 
which includes also apes and monkeys. Both 
Man and the apes belong to the Super-Family 
Hominoidea. which is subdivided into two 
Families: the Pongidae or anthropoid apes: and 
the Hominidae. which includes all extinct and 
modem forms of Man. The most Important 
anatomical difference between the two Families is 
that hominids walk upright, whereas pongids are 
dependent also on their arms for locomotion. 

The common ancestral stock of these two 
Families may be represented by certain fossil 
forms fotmd in East Africa, which lived during the 
Miocene period about 20 million years ago: some 
of these early apes show characteristics of the 
hominld line which are not found in the great apes 
of today. The modern apes have specialised 
for life in the trees, but some of their ancestors 
must have left the forests and taken to life on the 
open plains. In this new environment, the anns 
no longer had to be used for swinging from tree 
to tree and gradually the pelvic girdle and lower 
limbs became adapts to an erect posture. This 
development had far-reaching effects: it meant 
that the hands were now free for tool-using and 
tool-making. 


The Australopithecines.— The earliest known 
hominids ate the Australopithecines of £. and S. 
Africa which lived over a million yean ago, during 
the later part of the Lower Pleistocene. They are 
so ape-like in appearance that for many years 
scientists disputed that they were hominids rather 
than pongids. But, although they cannot be re- 
garded as ** men '* in the sense that we speak of all 
members of the genus Hemo as men. the shape of 
their pelvis and limb bones makes it certain that 
they had adopted the erect posture, and for this 
reason they are classified as hominids. 

The first Awtralopitheeua — a name which means 
** southern ape **-^was found in 1024 at Taung, 
Bechuanaland. by Professor B. Dart: it was the 
skull of a child, and therefore its true position in 
the evolutionary scheme could not be assessed 
with certainty. From 1036 onwards, however, 
adult remains of shniiar creatures were found by 
the late Dr. R. Broom in the limestone oaves of 
the Tranevaal. These fossils were given various 
names, but it is now generally agreed that they 
are all miembere of one genus. Probably two 

sp^es ate i c pr e s on ted: one is small and un- 

spedaiised. the other larger and more like the 
*" had email brains, but 


when thdr else Is taken into oonsideration the 

bieln Is relatively larger than that of modem apes. 

Doeadonal finds of crude stone tools InHie South 

ADHoan' oiyes suggested that the Australopithe- 
efoes mim have been tool-malcBis. This view 
seemed to be supported by a dlsoovery in East 
Africa In 1P89. In the lowest bed of Olduval 


Gorge, Tanganyika. Dr. abd Mrs. J^akey foimd a 
skull which is similar to the more ape-llke of tJie 
two Australopithecine species from South Africa. 
Known as AuslralortHhecm (Zinjnnthrovus) 
boittei, it was dated by the potassium-argon 
method to about 1.700.000 years. It has a huge 
palate with enormous molars, hence Its popular 
name '* Nutcracker Man.** Also at Olduvai were 
remains of a more advanced hominld which in 
1664 was named Homo habiliB. It seems tu be 
transitional between the Australopithecines and 
Homo erectua and there seems little doubt that it 
was this hominld that made the stone tools found 
fo abundance in Bed I and the lower part of Bed 

This •* pebble culture **, the Oldowan, is known 
from many parts of Africa. It is the first stage 
of the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age. which 
persisted from over a million years ago until the 
end of the Ice Age about 8000 b.c. 


Hcmio erectus. — ^The second stage in the evo- 
lution of the hominids is represented by Homo 
erectuB, or Fithecanthropus, as be vras formerly 
called. His remains have been found in Java, 
China, and Africa, in deposits dating from the 
Middle Pleistocene, about 400,000 years ago. 
The brain was consideinbly larger than it had b^n 
during the Australopithecine stage, but it was 
still v^ small compared with that of modem 
man. The skull is extremely thick, the forehead 
low and sloping, the brow-ridges very heavy, and 
the chin region receding. The first skull of 
Pitheoanihropus sreefus — ** erect ape-man*' — ^was 
found as long ago as 1801 at Trinll, Java, by Dr. E. 
Dubois. Other specimens were discovered by 
Dr. O. H. B. von Koeuigswald during the lOSOs, 
including a rather earlier form named P. robuntvs 
and a massive Jaw of Memnthrop/iiB which probably 
represents the Australopithecine stage in Java. 

The first remains of Pekin Man from the cave of 
Chou Kou Tien near Pekin were discovered in 
1927 and 1020. Named Simnihromu vcMneriBiB, 
these spedmens are now accepted as being a 
sub-species of Homo ereetuB. A sad fate befell 
the original material: it was all lost in American 
hands during the war as it was being evacuated 
from China. There are casts of the originals, 
however and more pieces of mandible have been 
found since 1050. Pekin Man was accompanied 
by crude tools of stone and bone and hearths show 
that be could make fire. Large accumulations of 
bone prove that he was a skilful hunter and 
liuman skulls smashed to extract the marrow 
indicate that be was also a cannibal. 

The only certain representatives of Homo 

erectus outside Asia consist of a skull from Bed 

II. Olduvai Gorge, and Jaws found in Algeria and 
Morocco in 1054-5. The latter were named AUan- 
thropuB, but are almost foentlcai with jaws of 
Pdun Man. They wm accompanied by 
Acbenlian hand-axes, pear-shaped tools which 

8 er8lsted with very little change frbm the end of 

tie pebble-culture for about 200.000 years. The 
Olduvai tkull. found in 1960. was also associated 
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with hand-azeB. It has been dated by the 
potassium-arson method to about 400.000 years. 

The earliest human remains from Europe con- 
sists of an Isolated Jaw found at Mauer, near 
Heidelberg in Germany in 1007. It is extremely 
massive and has a number of features which dis- 
tinguish it from Homo eredbu*. In 1064 and 1065 
some teeth and parts of a skull were found at 
VertesssOllOs in Hun^y which may be equally 
ancient. Both are thought to be roughly con- 
temporary with Pekin Man. 

These remains date from the second of the 
four glacial advances which followed one another 
during the Pleistocene period. In northern 
Europe and North America deposits from these 
successive glacials and Interglacials provide a 
means of dating fossils and Implements found in 
them. Two human skulls dating from the Second 
or Great Interglacial, about 250.000 years ago. 
are known from Europe: from Steinhelm in 
Germany and from Swanscombe in Kent. These 
are roughly contemporary with the last sorvivorB 
of Homo erectus In North Africa. like the 
latter. Swanscombe Man was associated with 
hand-axes. 

In the Stelnheim brain-case we have, for the 
first time, proportions not very much smaller than 
those of modem man. The forehead, however. Is 
sloping and there are well-marked brow-ridges. 
Probably both the Steinhelm and the 

fragmentary Swanscombe remains are ancratral 
both to modem man and the Neandertid people. 


The Neandertaloids.— During the early part of 
the Fourth Glaciation. In Upper Pleistocene times, 
the Neandertal race occupied parts of Europe, 
western and central Asia, and North Africa. At 
the same time rather similar people lived in 
southern Africa (Bhodesian Man) and Java (Solo 
Man). In Europe the Neandertalers lived in caves 
to protect themselves from the cold. They also 
buried their dead in caves, with the result that 
many of their s^etons have been preserved. The 
first Neandertal remains were found before the 
end of the last century. In the Neander valley in 
(^rmany. as well as in Gibraltar. Belgium, and 
Jugoslavia. Then many others were dtocovered 
in France, and now they are known also from 
central Siberia and from Gyrenalca and Morocco 
in North Afr ica.. 

The so-called ** classic ** Neandertalers had a 
mther bratal appearance, with heavy brow- 
ridges. sloping foreheads, and receding chins. 
At Mount Chrmel in Palestine these exaggerated 
forms were found in the Tabun cave, while close 
by, at Skhul, were others with features far nearer 
to the men of today. This may be a case of 
individual variation within a group, or it may 
mean that Neandertalers interbred with people of 
modem type to produce hybrids. 

Bhodesian Man, though clearly not a Neander- 
taler, has many distinctive features which dls- 
t lTuniiwh him from modem man, particularly the 
enormous brow-ridges which form a continuous 
bar above the eye sockets. The first dcuU of this 
type was found in 1921 at Broken Hill in Northern 
Bhodesia: in 1051, a very similar dnill was dis- 
covered near Saldanha Bay in Cape Province. 
The associated founa and stone tools make it 
probable that these human remains date from the 
early pait of the Upper Pleistocene, not more than 
50.000 years ago and perhaps less. Contemporary 
and rather similar in appearance is Solo Man from 
Java, probably a direct descendant of Homo 
tredvot whose remains were found a few miles 
away. 


flakes: they consisted of points and other weapons 
which were probably baited as speais. The im- 
plements made by the men who succeeded him 
show significant advances: they include small 
knife-blades and engraving tools. spedaUsed for 
different purposes. It was during this Upper 
PalaeoUthlc stage that Man began to concern 
himself with something more than merely hunting 
and searching for food. He produced very fine 
paintinge and sculpture, adorned himself with 
necklaces and other ornaments, and apparently 
practised magic rites and ceremonies. 

Earope.'-The earliest known skull of com- 
pletely modem type comes from Combe Gapelle in 
south central France and was associated with an 
Industry which represents the first stage of the 
Upper Palaeolltliic of western Europe. The 
somewhat later Cro-Magnon people, named from 
a rock shelter at Les Eydes in the Dordogne, are 
associated with a culture known as Aurignadan, 
which is believed to have originated somewhere in 
the Middle East, perhaps in the region of Palestine. 
These people were rather tall, with long heads, 
very large brain-cases, and short, brood faces. 
They were responsible tor very fine cave pointings 
depicting the animals they hunted, such as the 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and reindeer. 

A/Hoa.— From their original homeland, these 
people spread westwards not only over Europe but 
also along the southern shores of the Mediterranean 
through North Africa. In East Africa too skele- 
tons which are typical of the Mediterranean race 
have been found associated witii an industry not 
tmilTcft the Aurignacian of Western Europe but 
considerably later in time. Curiously enough, no 
skeletons diowing characteristic Negroid traits 
have been found in Africa before post-Pleistooene 
times, about 8000 b.o., which suggests that the 
Negroid stock evolved relatively late. In 
southern Africa there wme in Upper Pleistocene 
times people with very large brain-cases and yet 
with features reminiscent of the present Bushmen 
and Hottentots: the first skull of this type, from 
Boskop in the Transvaal, was found as long ago 
as 1013. 

A«ia.-~Tumlng now to Asia, the most remark- 
able finds of early Homo oapimB come from the 
Upper Cave at Chou Kou Tien (where Pekin Man 
was discovered). One of the sketetons, an elderly 
man, is very Ute the ** Old Man of Cro-Magnon. 

A skull from Niah Cave in Sarawak dated to 
40,000 B.O. is the earliest known representative 
of Homo sapiens in Asia. InJavathedescendwto 
of Solo Man may be represented by the Wadjak 
people probably dating from around 8000 B.a, 
who bear a striking resemblance to the Australian 
aborigines. They may be roughly contemporary 
with a skull from Keilor near Melbourne which 
proves that Australia was populated In late 
Pleistocene or early post-Pleteiocene times. 

Amsrioa.-— The question of the date of the first 
peopling of the New World is very oontrovernal: 
in nearly every case the geological evidence for the 
association of early human remains has been 
questioned. It seems that the flnt immigrants 
from croned tito Bluing Straits before the 
end of the loe Age. perhaM about 15,000 B.a 
They are believed to have been of an arcl^ 
White " strain, something Ito the m^ein Atou 
and Australian aborigines, and probably sii^lar 
to the** Oldman "of the Upper C&ve at Chou Kou 
Tien. Later immigrants were frilly Mongoloid, 
and it seems that a mixture of these two straiiiB 
gave rise to the American Indian. 


Homo sapiens.~Event8 during the Fourth or 
Last Gladation can be dated fkirly exactly ^ the 
radiocarbon method, which, by means of new 
techniques, can now provide abimlute dates over 
the past 50.000 yean. Such dates have^si^ 
ported dhronoloines previourty obtained ^ 
Btudv^ the geological deists, which indicate 
three tnnin cold idiaMs separated by milder 
periods. Neandertal Man became extinct soon 
after the first cold phase ended about 40,000 B.p. 
and was replaced by Homo tapims of completely 
modem appearance by the begmniiig of the second 

cold phase about 80,000 b.o. 

Neandertal kto a stone tools were made on 
L (77th Ed.) 


The End of the Old Stone Age.-~From thte brief 
review of developments ^1 .otw the w^^we 
must return to the Upper Palaeoli^o in.W aatem 
Europe. We left the Gro-Magnoi» with 
Aurimadan culture during the second odd phsM 
of the Last Gladation. During the tta^^ the 
main advance of the ice dieets, about 18.000 b.cu 
the AurUmadan culture died ont and was replaced 
first by the Solutrisn and then by the M ag dai en ian 
cultuzai. The Magdalenlans are renowned fm 
their very fine working of bone and antler, 
particularly In the form of barbed harpoons, and 
for thdr artistic SkOi. In many ways tbdr 
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paIntIngB of animals, sncih as those in the caye of i 
Lascaox. surpan the ones of the Aurisnaoian i 
period. As tlie loe Age dieir to a dose, boweyer. 
the M agdalenlana disappeared, and with than the 
great iioweilxig of Upper PalaeoUthlo art also died 
out. 

Up till the end of the loe Age, PalaeoUthio 
people must bays liyed in esaentiaUr the same 
all over the world, ^er were hunters and 
food-gatherers, llybg in small bands as the Bush- 
men and Australian aborigines do today. Within 
these small, isolated groups, certain mutations 
must haye arisen whioh were advantageoua in 
particular enylronments. These would haye been 
encooiaged by natural selection, thus leading to 
^ differentiation of distinct races in different 
looaliUes. 

After the ice finally retreated about 8000 B.a 
the way of life of people in Europe must have 
changed considerably. The great herds of oold- 
lovlng anltnalfl upon which Palaeolithic hunters 
depended for their food either became extlnGt or 
retreated as forests began to spread oyer the open 
powtry of former times. The Mesolithic people— 
Uylng alter the end of the Pldstooene and btfore 
the NeoUthio stage — had to rely increasingly on 
fishing and collecting shell-fish to supplement 
their diet 

Outside the areas affected by the loe. however, 
certain progreaslye people gave up their nomadic 
existence and b^an to live in settled oom- 
munltles. In Palestine and other parts of the 
Middle East wild wheat and barley grew and there 
ymre herds of wild goats and sheep. The Meso- 
lithic Natufians reaped these grasses and oersala 
and domesticated the dog to help in hunting. It 
was they who led the way to events whioh were 
to leyolutlonise Meollthlc Man's way of life: 
agriculture and stock-keeping. 


ENVIBOMMENT AMD CULTURE. 

It la dear that no people could enter a Bronse 
or Iron Age unless bronse and Iron were, in fact, 
available in their environment. Henoe the 
Eskimos, who have no metals available to make 
into weapons or ornaments, still use stone. Ivory 
(ihim wairus tusks), and bone. lu short, their 
environment does not permit a higher degree of 
culture. The primitive races or ** backward" 
peoples have evolved ways of life which are often 
wdl adapted to the enyironments in which they 
live. The second point is that great advances are 
made only upon the foundations erected by others. 
The quantum theory and the theory of relativity 
could not have been evolved by the sdentists of 
aadent Greece or by Galileo or Newton, not 
because they were leas intelligent than Einstein, 
but because every Innovator can progress only a 
little beyond wbst be bad received Rom bis pre- 
deoesBors in many different lands and times. 
The house of sctenoe is not built top floor first, but 
slowly upon the foundations laid by earlier 
thinkers. ** dvlUsation ** is not such a simple 
concept as we once supposed, and techndlogloal 
advanoe does not necessarily imply high moral 
standards. Scientists are agreed that there are 
no slgnlflcant intellectual differences between any 
of the raoes in existence today, and that the rea- 
son why some peoples are relatlveLy backward is 
either because the raw materials necessary for 
technological advance have been lacking In their 
environment, or because by a historical accident 
their country has been out of contact with the 
general flow of rivUisation. so that the Bpreairbf 
new Ideas did not reach within their boundaries. 
See also Q14(S). 

Dsflniiioa of Tenns.— Anthropologists are 
agreed that, although it may be quite correct to 
speak of ** national obaraeter,** we cannot explain 
this in terms of race or heredity. The true ex- 
planation is that such traits are enltuial rather 
than biological in cxtigin, and, slnoe the ** culture 
concept ** is immensely Important in modem 
social sdenoe, we must first of all define our ttnns : 

A fosiriif to a group of people who live and 
work together, regarding themselves as 
menohers of the group, and feeling towards it 
an emotion best described ss " belonging." 
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A cttffure to the way of life followed by such 
a group — that to to say, its written or un- 
written laws, its religious beUefs. its ideals, 
its art, technology, and even Its pots and pans. 

Without written records we ore left to deduce the 
record of prehistoric man by the eolture to which 
he belonged— Azilian. AfthmiUnn. 

and BO on— and here the archieologtot. who knows 
very little of the ideate and teilgiouB beliefs or laws 
of these bygone peoples to generally thinking in 
terms of their material culture, whlrii Includes 
objects found during excavationB such as pots and 
pans, knives, weapons, needles, and ornaments. 
But when we talk of culture In relation to present- 
day peoples, we ate more often thinking of the 
way of life of the group— Its ideate, incentives, and 
unwritten laws. Culture to what has been 
described as the " cake of custom." and Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that it to the cement which 
binds the members of a group into a living 
organism. 


Sub-Cultures. — ^All of usWre members, not of one 
group only, but of many, arid each group, however 
small, has a oulture of Its own, a way of life to 
which we must conform if ^ wish to retain group 
membership or, at any rate, the respect of the 
other members. As an estomple, let ns talce an 
imaginary individual with \ the name of George 
Campbell, who happens to^be a Lowland Scot, 
a Presbyterian, a socialist, a ooal-mlner working 
at the ooal-faoe In a particular pit, a plgeon- 
fanoier, and a follower of Newcastle United 
footbau team. The interesting thing to that, 
knowing these fhots, we already know a great 
deal about Mr. Oanipbeil; for we can be sure 
that hto membership of these groups (national. 
religiooB, political, sporting, and so on) will 
strongly influence hto behaviour. One of the 
serious defects of classical psychology and of 
much popular thought to that It failed to notice 
bow much of the individual's day-to-day be- 
haviour arises, not ftom the depths of hto nn- 
oonsoious or fhim what to ordinarily described as 
bto "character." but simply from hto need to 
conform to the, often unwritten, rules of hto 
membership groups. If anyone suggested to our 
Mr. Campbell that he was not an entirely free 
agent, that he was not as Independent as he prides 
himself on being, he would, no doubt, be very 
annoyed. Nevertheless, this to merely a common- 
place statement of fact. Oamphell has all the 
prejudioes of the Lowland Scot— be thinks that 
education to a "grand thing," that Roman 
Catholics are a dangerous and superstitious sect, 
that the English are a somewhat inferior nation 
over the Border who regrettably lack stamina and 
Intelligence, and that money, although the root 
of all evfl. to a good thing to have and be oareful 
about. But. had be been bom in the South of 
Italy, he would have regarded education as the 
exclusive possesalon of wealthy landowneia. 
Catholictom as the only true religion, the English 
would have meant little to him at all (until the 
last war), and hto goods would be exchanged by 
barter rather than money. Mr. Campbell 
enjoys hto morning porridge and bacon and egga, 
but hto enjoyment of them to only a prejudice 
learned in childhood and hto opposite numbers 
in Africa and France enjoy locusts, frog's toga, 
and snails, which it has never struck him to regard 
as " food " at all. Hto grandfather might have 
worn a beard, but if Campbell came to work 
wearing one, he might find himself In difficulties; 
this to one of the many quite innocuous things 
which are " not done " in certain groups. Camp- 
beU might, on special occasions, wear a kilt, but 
Mr. Smith over tbe Border would find himself 
under conslderabto social pressure to stop doing so 
if be ever had the temerity to start. There to no 
law saying that Soots or Englishmen may not 
strip to the waist in a hot cinema or theatre, but 
they do not do so, although a miner may do so at 
work and other people at the seaside. In short, 
Mr. Campbell, like the rest of ua. to for tbe most 
part a oreatore of oostom. 


Approved Patterns of Oonduet— If we take the 
usu^analogy of the day, the potter, and the dp- 
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sign, then it will be seen that the newborn dbiid 
(the day) is modelled by the parents (the potter), 
not at random, but according to the approved pat- 
tern of a particular society (the desi^). Every- 
one. into whatever society he is born, is brought up 
to have spedho attitudes to women or men. to 
sexual relations, to deanliness. to aggressiveness, 
and to competition, and these attitudes are unique 
to each sodety at any given time. Most middle- 
class Englishmen fed that they ought to ** get on ** 
and have ambitious, that one should not strike a 
woman, that one ought to have a daily bath, and 
that it is rude to argue in public with shopkeepers, 
waiters, and public servants. Frenchmen and 
Italians have no such inhibitions about argidng In 
public, and Americans have a much stronger 
desire to succeed. Such ditferences in national or 
class character may often cause diliiculties 
through misunderstanding. For example, the 
average Britidi worker attaches more importance 
to sticking together with his mates than to getting 
on. and he rather despises the middle-dass attitude 
that one rniist succeed at all costs, regardless of 
whom one has to overcome in order to get there. 
Then the average American is brought up to feel 
that when he has made more money than someone 
else, he should be proud of his achievement and 
make no secret of his opulence, however tem- 
I>Grary,. while on the other hand the Englishman 
feels that it is impolite to discuss money or sp^ 
of one’s achievements. Therefore to the American 
the Englishman is a queer, reticent, and “ stodgy *' 
individual: to the Englishman the American is 
noisy and boastful. Neither accusation is true 
— both are judging each other in terms of how 
they have been taught people ought to be- 
have. 


Interaction of Group Influences. — ^Although we 
have so flvr spoken of the national character of 
such large groups as the British. American. 
French, and Italians. It is obvious that when 
dealing with groups of this size composed of 
many subgroups, the resulting picture will be far 
from clear. Our Mr. Campbell is. to the foreigner, 
simply ** British.** but he is. as we have seen, also 
a Scot, a Protestant, a member of the woi king- 
class. and a miner. So. although be shows many 
traits which are ** British " in the widest sense, 
he differs in obvious ways from another Britisher 
who was born in London, is of the middle class, 
belongs to the Church of England, and works as 
an accountant. It is not only national, but 
also regional, religious, class, and occupational 
groups which influence personality, and there 
are other factors also at work which we must 
shortly discuss. Before doing so. however, 
the reader is asked to turn to Section Q. Part n. 
where a brief account is given of the researches of 
Kuth Benedict and Margaret Mead Into the cul< 
tural ideals of various primitive societies. Primi- 
tive peoples are more suited to anthropological 
studies, because, in the first place, they can he 
separated into small tribal commtmlties which are, 
for the most part, not subdivided into regional, 
class, or religious subgroups. Secondly, they are 
much less subject to social change, and have re- 
mained closely Integrated, undivided, and in 
varying degrees static for considerable periods 
of time. 


Individual Dlflereaees. — Now, as we can readily 
observe, individuals differ quite considerably from 
each other, even within the same social group, 
so we must now consider what factors give rise 
to the individual variations upon the theme 
set by culture; several, in fact, have already 
been mentioned. These are. the subgroupe to 
which the individual belongs, his status and role, 
and his particular upbringing and Inheritance. 
Boelal change, too. gradually brings about 
changes In the ** basic personality type ** of a 
society, as. for example, the changes in the 
Englishman's attitude to, say, music and sport 
which took place between EUsabethan and 
Victorian times. 

1. The Jtkfluenee of Subgrowpe In bringing about 
particular attitudes in the individual bu already 
been discussed, and need not be ftirtber elaborated 
here. 


2. Status and itals.--An individual's status la 
his position in society, not only in respect of social 
class, but also in occupational', marital, pro- 
fessional, and other spheres. His role la the 
behaviour which is associated in that society with 
a given status. Perhaps these concepts ore most 
simply explained if we regard sodal life as a sort 
of stage-play in which each individual is an actor 
in particular roles: a parson has to act as a parscm, 
a doctor as a doctor, a father as a father, and a 
manager as a manager. Parsons are expected 
to talk and dress in a particular manner, fathers 
to behave in a certain way (which differs in 
each society), and although every parson or 
father is an Inrlividual in his own right, many of 
his acts can be understood only when we realise 
that he is acting in the way society expects of 
paisons and fathers. When people break these 
unwritten rules, diliiculties may arise. There is 
no law which says that a parson may not play the 
saxophone, but one who did would be looked on 
somewhat askance by his parishioners, and, 
although patients sometimes complain that theli 
physician puts on an exaggerated ** bed-ride 
manner." they are often even more distressed 
when he does not. Gordon Rattray Taylor tells 
of a factory manager who went about in a shabby 
old car. and who. far from being thought endearing 
and democratic for doing so. was regarded with 
disapproval by the workers, who felt that he was 
" letting down the ride " by not behaving in a 
manner appropriate to his position. This Is 
what is described ss ** formal aUUm,** since 
managers, parsons, fathers, and so on. oooupy 
formal positions recognised by society as at pre- 
sent constituted. There is also informal status*— 
that is to say. the tsnte of status allotted to in- 
dividuals in a small and intimate group such as 
the working group in the factory. For example, we 
have George, who is the one who defies manage- 
ment and takes the lead when complaints are to 
be made; Aif. the one who tells dubious ftmny 
stories; Bill, the one who knows all about First 
Aid; and Uaxry, the amiable idiot who Is always 
teai^ by group members but protected from tlie 
jibes of the members of other groups. Ail these 
individuais have been allotted a certain Informal 
status, and are supposed to act " in character,'* 
although each man in another group may play a 
quite different role. Alf, the joker, may be hen- 
pecked at home — a sad little man: Bill, the 
knowledgeable First Aider, may be a very in- 
slgniflcant member of the local St. John’s Am- 
bulance Brigade, to whom be may be the “ silly 
ass": George, the resentful, may be the kindly 
father. But within each group their roles are fixed 
and diffloult to evade. Status and role, therefore, 
have a powerful influence upon behaviour. 

3. Differences due to Uvbrinainff and Heredity , — 
Although the Influence of heredity, so far as 
personality is oonoemed. has been grossly ex- 
aggerated. it does indeed play some part. What is 
inherited, however, is not specific behaviour but 
temperament, and temperamental differencea, 
beliig based on glandular and structural nervous 
factors, are fairly permanent features of the 
personality. By and large, upbringing determines 
what we do. temperament how we do it. 

The most Important differences between one 
Individual and another in the same culture arise 
from the vagaries of upbringing: for. even apart 
from such accidents of fate as the loss of pne or 
both parents. Illness in childhood, and natural 
calamltiea, the obvious fact la that no parents ever 
pass on the cultural design to their children with- 
out many individual variations. If we picture the 
cultural design as a rough mould whirii supplies 
the main outlines of the pattern, we can also 
picture the parents as adding individual touches 
of their own (whether knowingly or otherwise) to 
a material which already varies for biological 
reasons. At thlB point it la neoeaaory to say some- 
thing of the work of Freud, for it is he who has 
given us some of our dosest inrighte Into what apa 
might describe os the mlcrosoopto anatomy of tlw 
individual personality. Unfortunately to do so is 
by no means easy because Freudian theory is 
extremely complex, and has. fortbermoie. been 
considerably modified by later writnrs of the 
psycbo-aiialyUG fobodL What is glvmi here must 
be taken only as a very rourih outline of what Freud 
sad later peyobo-saalysts have been trying to say 
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FREUDIAN THEORY. 

The newborn child is a yonns animal, wiUi 
no morals or sense of reality and no *' instincts ** 
as we understand the term in the lower animals. 
It has only two great drives which Freud takes 
to be fbndamental—sex and aggression. Al- 
though Freud described sex and aggression as 
** instincts,** the word is nowadays reseryed 
for a partionlar form of behaviour which. If It 
exists at all in man, is certainly a dying cate- 
gory — ^It should be used solely for behaviour 
which is inborn, relatively fixed, and automatic. 
Ants, bees, and wasps, for example, carry out the 
most detailed acts; nest-buildlng. caring for the 
grubs, or food-collecting and storing; but there 
can be no doubt at all that none of these acts is 
in any way intelligent. They are based on the 
insect's nervous structure, and could not occur 
otherwise than they do. Among the higher 
animals, the birds and mammals, such instinctual 
behaviour comes to be increasingly modified by 
Intelligenoe. but it is only in man that Intdllgence 
assumes its fhll significance, and all behaviour is 
modifiable and no longer automatia The drives 
of sex and aggression in man do not Involve any 
elaborate type of fixed behaviour pattern; they 
are simply the raw material of action, to be modi- 
fied in many different ways as the child learns 
firom its parents and others. Briefly, all animals 
in varying degrees (mote so In the lower animals, 
less so among the higher) are like tram-cars 
moving upon fixed rails, and however complex 
the route they take, it is largely what has been 
laid down from the beginning. Human beings, 
on the other hand, are like motor cars, which, 
although making use of the same source of energy 
as the animals, can utilise it to drive where they 
please. 


Sex.— Freud used the word sex in a rather 
specialised sense to apply, not only to sexual 
behaviour in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
but also to such behaviour as eating and drinking, 
excretion, and. at a higher level, to love and friend- 
ship. It might almost be said that in Freudian 
terminology sex and aggression are words used to 
describe the two poles of desire, positive (love, lust, 
hunger, longing, wanting) and negative (bating, 
fBaring, avoiding, killing, getting rid of things). 


The Id. — The problem of society is to modify 
this primitive creature which can only need and 
desire, hate or fear, want pleasure and avoid pain, 
into a civilised being, and this is the problem it 
delegates to the parents, who. In the long mn. 
utilise the chUd’s need for security or protection 
and care to cmnpel it to act in approved ways. 
The baby teams, by imitation, by trial and error, 
by punishment or the threat of punishment, by 
love or fear of the loss of love, to conform more or 
less to sodal standards. The primitive aspect of 
the mind, which includes not only the innate drives 
of sex and ag g r ess ion but also all those thoughts 
and emotions which, in the course of development, 
the individual comes to accept as forbidden, is 
described as the Id. and just because it contains 
this sort of material, thoughts and emotions 
within it become or remain unconscious. 

When the infant is bom. its mind is all Id. but 
sooner or later the child is confronted by stem 
reality when it comes to realise that desires are not 
satisfied automatically. Sometimes it is hungry 
and food is not forthcoming, sometimes it is wet 
and uncomfortable and has to wait to be 
** changed **— all these events occur even to the 
most fortunate baby. 


The Eigo.— So a part of the mind comes to be 
separated off firom the primitive Id, whose 
ranctlon it is to deal with reality, and this part is 
known as the Ego— ^e conscious mind as we know 
it in adult life. The basic function of the Ego is to 
deal with UfiB as it leaUy is. not as we should like it 
to be. 


The Superego.— Stm later, perhaps about the 
age Of ttoee or four, the child is fkoed by another 
mOhlem; fbr it has to start conformliig to the 


ethical dictates of society, to what Is ordinarily 
described as the moral code. It has to learn what 
is done and what must not be done, and so a 
further division in the mind takes place and part 
of the mind begins to specialise in moral control. 
This part is known as the Superego. The Super- 
ego arises in two distinct stages— firstly, the child 
comes to realise that under penalty of punishment 
01 disapproval, it must obey Its parents; at this 
stage, then, compulsion comes firom outside. 
Later, however, the child by a process of what 
Freud describes as ** Introieotion ** takes the 
parental standards within Its^. One part of the 
mind, as it were, plays the role of the moral parent 
In relation to the rest. This is the fUUy-iledged 
Superego. 


Character. — ^An indlviduara character is the 
result of a three-cornered struggle between the 
primitive biological drives (represented by the Id), 
the hard facts of reality (represented by the Ego), 
and the moral dictate^ of society (represented by 
the Superego). The Superego is the censor which 
forbids thoughts or actions not allowed by society 
or. more accurately, nioughts or actions which 
were forbidden by the parents In early childhood. 
As one writer says, the Superego is a sort of 
psychological gyroscopp which places control 
within the mind and aMoids, in varying degrees, 
the need for outward 'compulsion. When the 
dictates of the Supere^ are transgressed the 
individual has a sense of guilt and feels himself 
more or less a social outcast. 


Expression of Primitive Impulses.- But the 
primitive drives are very powerful and cannot be 
totally repressed — they demand some sort of 
outlet, and are given it on condition that they 
are suitably modified or appear in socially accept- 
able forms or at least at socially acceptable 
times. Most societies, for example, permit the 
expression of primitive emotion at certain periods 
or under certain conditions; the sexual drive is 
permitted expression in marriage, and naked 
aggression in warfare. But more often the 
drives have to be modified by one or other of two 
fundamental mechanisms known as reaction 
formation and sublimation. In the case of 
reaction formation the energy of the forbidden 
Impulse is utilised in emphasising its opposite; 
it is as if the individual were saying: ** Of course 
I don't have such wicked desires— you can see 1 
am quite another sort of person.** Perhaps this 
mechanism will become clearer if we give some 
examples. 

(1) Even the layman is aware that people who 
are excessively puritanical are frequently by their 
very Puritanism demonstrating quite the contrary 
aspects of their character. We laugh at the 
elderly lady who is afiraid of finding a man under 
her bed precisely because we are aware consciously 
or unconsciously, that she would not have the 
fear if she did not also have the hope. Similarly, 
when we read in the papers of a gentleman who so 
disapproves of obscene books or magaslnes that 
he buys hundreds of them to find out whether 
they are suitable or not for others to read, we may 
suspect that his own motives ore not entirely 
devoid of suspicion. In diort. the character- 
trait of Puritanism is sometimes a reaction forma- 
tion against strong sexual desires; the individual 
la fighting in the outer world the very problem he 
is unable to deal with In bis own mind. See aHao 
The Nature of Aggression. Q7. 

(2) The second method of dealing with primitive 
Inmulses is by sublimation— that Is to say. by 
making them socially usefhl. Abutoher.aeurgeon. 
or a prise-fighter are all expressing in modified 
form their latent sadism, but In a way which is 
recognised by society. Women who have wanted 
children and failed to have them may become 
teadhers. helpers in nursery sdhoOte. and so on in 
a valuable attempt to satisfy a frustrated need. 
If Freud is correct, the firostrated sexual cariosity 
of dhlldhood may later take the form of a desire 
to know, causing the individual to become a 
scientist or a bodkworm. Art. secdptnre. and 
painting may all be subUmatlons of tlm tnfhnt's 
natural dtrtiness and pteaguze in messtog about 
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mud. water, or eFen Its own excretions. 
The reader max or may not accept these latter 
assumptions, but It Is only fair to say that those 
who are in a position to know have found a great 
deal to support Freud*s theories. 


Mental Mechanisms.— Even In adult life the 
Individual's adjustment to reality— the **hard 
fificts of llfiB "—and to moral problems is never 
complete, and self-deception Is common. In 
this connection Freud describes various mental 
mechanisms which even those who do not accept 
the Freudian theory in its entirety have found 
valuable in understanding human behaviour. 
We will conclude, therefore, by describing some 
of these forms of self-deception here and giving 
examples of their Influence upon human behaviour. 

1. Disptaeement . — ^An emotion, when conditions 
do not permit its being directed towards a parti- 
cular object, may be directed against another 
which originally had nothing to do with it. " Love 
on the rebound " is an example of this in which, 
when the original object of love has disappeared, 
another is quickly found, not because of any real 
qualities possessed by the new object, but rather 
because the emotion demands some outlet. 
In Nazi Germany Hitler permitted the displace- 
ment of economic and other resentments felt by 
the Germans after the Treaty of Versailles on to 
the Jews and Communists, who were thus made 
scapegoats for the convenience of the Nazi party. 
It is important to understand that this is one of 
the commonest types of mental mechanism which 
Is universally, although unconsciously, used by us 
all. 

2. Projection , — ^This is an example of a mecflian- 
Ism which has already been demonstrated. In 
brief. It means the tendency to project the 
objectionable qualities we refuse to recognise in 
ourselves upon others. " It is not I but he who is 
thifiWng and doing these wicked things." Thus, 
as we have seen, people who will not admit to 
their own Impure thoughts accuse others of 
possessing them; those who are aggressive believe 
that everybody else but themselves are aggressive ; 
the greedy accuse others of greed, and so on. 
Carried to an extreme degree, this is the mechan- 
ism behind persecution mania or paranoia, as the 
psychiatrist calls it. Projection is another very 
Important trick of the mind, and its social effects 
are often all too evident. 

8. Oompeneation , — ^Alfred Adler, one of Freud's 
pupils who later founded a separate system of 
psychology, was the first to draw attention to this 
important 

Briefly. Adler pointed out that those who suffer 
from a deep-seated sense of inferiority (whether 
due to physical or mental defects or to lack of 
affection in childhood) have a strong tendency to 
compensate for this either by overcoming the 
actual defect or by becoming superior in some 
other field. See Individual Psychology, Section J. 

4. JBofionaltsaMon.— This, as Bradley said of 
philosophy. Is "the giving of bad reasons for 
what we do upon impulse." Nowadays, for 
example, nobody ever goes to war In order to kill 
a lot of people or take their country from them; 
they go to war for the other nation's own good— 
because they want to help them. Bationallsation 
Is too familiar to most of us to need further dis- 
cussion. 

5. Conversion.— This Is the mechanism which 
most people find it least easy to understand. 
Whereas the other mechanisms ate. In their milder 
farms at least, almost normal, conversion Is always 
abnozinal. and Implies more or less serious distur- 
bance of the mind. There are two types of oon< 
version; hysterical and psyohosomatio. 

In the first case, a state of mental oonfliot pro- 
duces symptoms of physical disorder which, how- 
ever. are not due to any underlying physical 
disease. BuchoaaesmaydiowBymptomsofblind- 
nesA dealheBB. complete or partial paralysis of the 
Umbs. double personaJity. or loss of memory, all of 
vphlch oan be shown to be purely psyoholorical In 
origin, and. In fact, occur because the Individual in 
some sense does not want to be able to walk. see. 


hear, or remember. In short, the symptom occurs 
because it gets the individual out of some difflculty 
which he Is facing at that particular period. 

People with psychosomatic disorders suffer from 
actual physical disease as a direct result of mental 
stress. Within their bodies actual ph^cal dam- 
age has resulted from prolonged exposure to 
emotional tensions. Elsewhere (Section P) some- 
thing has been said about the autonomic nervous 
system which prepares the organism for rek^tion 
or emergency. The frustrated worker, hating his 
Job and resenting his boss, has the raised blood- 
pressure normal to the angry animal; but it con- 
tinues day in and day out until his arteries become 
thickened and the pressure oan no longer return to 
normal. The ambitious business-man. mentally 
on the attack for years at a time perpetuates the 
associated physical changes normal to an attitude 
of attack; his stomach-wall Is drained of proper 
blood-supply and the digestive Juices, ordlxiarily 
neutraUsed by anti-enzymes In the blood, digest 
the lining of the stomach itself, causing an ulcer. 
Of course, what has been said here is inevitably 
over-simplified; for no disease is due to a single 
cause, nor Is it at all clear why one patient gets 
one type of psychosomatic disease and a second 
another. 


In summary, this Is how views have altered; 

(a) To a considerable extent we must discard 
the old view that sickness is always something 
that happens to an unsuspecting Individual, like 
being hit on the head by a falling slate. Patients 
usually go to a doctor in much the same frame of 
mind as they would go to a watch-maker—" Here, 
there's something wrong with this watch— what 
are you going to do about it? " But from now on it 
has to be realised that the patient and the illness 
are one. that it is because he Is the sort of person 
he Is that he has become 111 in a parUoular way. 

(b) Fear and bate or anxiety not only cause 
unhappiness but also sidkness and death. Hate 
and fear can kill. 

(c) The psychosomatic diseases and the mental 
disorders generally are social diseases. They are 
strongly Influenced by the stress of modem life 
and are on the increase. 

(d) Mention must be made of the body-mind 
problem which these observations bring to the 
fore. Ultimately, of course, this problem Is a 
philosophical one which cannot be decided by 
observation or experiment, but today psycbolo- 
gists and doctors are Inclined to make use of the 
working hypothesis that body and mind are one — 
that " mind " Is only a us^ word to refer to 
certain processes occurring In the body. Bee also 
Bund and Matter, Section J. 

(e) There are three types of Individual who are 
In rebdlion against society: the neurotic, the 
criminal, and the genius, llie differences between 
the three are that the neurotic rebels In secret or 
unconsdously. the criminal openly, and the genius 
by his creative work Is able to sublimate his con- 
flicts in ait or literature or even to change society 
nearer to bis heart’s desire. (It will be under- 
stood that this Is a very loose formulation of a 
very complex problem.) 

Now It Is the modem view that such conflicts 
are not private and individual as ha^ hitherto 
been thought (notably by Freud); for It is the 
conflicts latent In a particular Bodety which are 
fought out in Bcnritive minds. Briefly each 
Bodety Is now regarded as a sort of eleotionuignetlo 
field In which the neurotic, the criminal, and the 
genius are areas of high tension— in them the 
conflicts Buffered by the society as a whole are 
magnified to the point of breakdown. Whereas, 
as was realised long ago, such diseases as cholera, 
typhoid, or smallpox are due to material defects 
of society in resped of hyglw and the appUcatloii 
of medical knotriedge. the behaviour of neurotics. 
nriTniwAia and tbose with psyohosomatio disorders 
Is due to cultuial defects of the society in the 

and sociology are Bhowlv 
more clearly than ever before that, m the words of 
Donne. " no man Is an island." and that for the 
mIseiT or unhappIneBB or badnesB of the few we are 
an responsible. See also SeeOm^Fsat It 
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IV. SPECIAL TOPICS 


SONIC BANGS. 

1. HlstoiioaL 

Bonlo baogiB Btaxted as a phenomenon that 
aroused public curiosity. They are now a feature, 
of some ooncem, of the environment of the 
supersonio aee. That people should have been 
ooriouB when the phenomenon first received 
publicity in 1052 is not surprising. It is. how- 
ever. difficult to understand why the origin and 
nature of sonio bangs should have caused such 
controversy. No one now disputes that the 
explanation is the build-up of aerodynamic 
disturbances into shock waves, as inevitably 
oocuis during flight at supersonio speeds. Many 
of those who fhmished explanations in the early 
days failed to appreciate that the same pheno- 
menon had been encountered years earlier with 
artillery diells. Some writers attributed sonic 
bangs to a build-up of the noise associated with 
the enidne of a high-powered aeroplane: although 
suhh a build-up does occur, the intensity from this 
cause is about one-fiftieth of that associated with 
the aerodynamic disturbances. Others attributed 
the eharacteristic ** double bang ** to the bow and 
stem waves that are known to extend from a 
body travelling at supersonic speeds: although 
in some respects this explanation is correct, it 
forms a part only of the general explanation. 

The fact that, and the reason why. aircraft 
would make bangs when flying at supersonic 
speeds was dearly stated by Sir Graham Button 
in 1040. Earlier L. Frandtl In Germany had 
discussed the ** bang waves ** (Knallwellen) that 
bodies create when travelling at supersonic speeds. 
Going fhrther back, we find that by the 1020s 
there existed an elaborate theory, such as that 
contained in a book by the Frenchman E. Esclan- 
gon. of the phenomenon which, in regard to 
aircraft, we now call the sonic bang. These early 
theories were, however, concerned mainly with 
predicting the occurrencs of bangs. It was not 
until the 1050s that theoretical methods were 
developed for predicting the intetwiiy of sonic 
bangs, stemming from the work d Q. B. Whitham. 
C. H. E. Warren, and P. B. Bao. 


2. Bow the Sonic Bang Originates. 

Wave Packets. 

Nowadays it Is fairly widdy appreciated that, 
when a body travels at a spe^ which is greater 



than the speed at which distuxbanoes themselves 
can travel, a mechanism exists for the generation 
of waves of enhanoed intensity. The essentials 
of ttds wmatyudwin csB be appreciated by oom- 
padag 1 and 2, which ebow. by the drdes « 


and b, the locations now reached by disturbances 
that were generated, at the points A and B 
respeotivdy. by an object that has moved ftom 
A to B. In Fig. 1 the object has moved from A 
to B at a speed less than the speed at which the 
disturbances move out from these points, with the 
result that the circle b lies entlrdy within the 
circle a. In Fig. 2. however, the object has 



moved from ^4 to B at a speed greater than 
the apeed at which the disturbances themselves 
move out. with the result that the drdes a and b 
now intersect. An observer at a point such as 0 
therefore receives two disturbances simultane- 
ously. This fact provides the mechanism for the 
generation of waves of enhanced intensity. In 
air. disturbances travd at the speed of sound, for 
sound Is the aural manifestation of disturbances 
in air. A speed greater than the speed of sound 
is called a euvereonio speed. The phenomenon is 
doseiy analogous to that of a boat on water. 
At low speeds a boat can move through water 
creating hardly any waves, but when the speed of 
the boat increases to a speed greater than the 
_ )ed at which disturbances themsdves can 
travd— in ibis case surface waves~ihe boat will 
generate waves as we are all aware. The pleasure 
wave-pattern of an aircraft is, of course, more 
oompUcated than the surface wave-pattern of a 
boat in that it involves an extra dimension, and 
is therefore difOcult to visualise. 

Sonic bangs have their origin in the pressure 
wave-pattern generated by an aircraft flying at a 
Bupetsonio speed. Bdatively dementary con- 
sidexatiODS diow that, at any instant, additional 
contributions to the wave-pattern, called wave 
vaekete, are generated, which are despatdied in 
those dixecUonB about the aircraft which make a 
certain angle with the direction of motion. For 
speeds only Just greater than that of sound this 
angle is very small, so that the wave packets are 
despatched roughly in the direction of motion 
(Fig, 8). but the angle incxeases as the speed 
inoreaaes. until, at very high speeds, the wave 
padECts are despatched almost at right angles to 
the dlxeeUon of motion (Fig. 4). A line along 
which a wave packet is despatched is called a 
bang ray. From what has been said there la a 
cone of bang rays emanating from eadi point of 
the flight pat^ and the totality of wave paefeeta 
txavdling aknig each bang ny makes up the 
wave pattern at a given instant. 

Let us attempt to describe somewhat more 
tangibly what is meant by a wave packet It is 
the region along a hang ray over whldi the air 
preesuze la disturbed from its otherwise undis- 
turbed. or ** ambient" value. In terms of our 
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packet despatched from A 


Fia.3. 



Fici. 4. 


boat analoR 7 it would be the region over which 
the height of the water surface is disturbed from 
its normal level. We spealc of the ** shape/' or 
"waveform," of a wave packet, by which we 
mean how the ** overpressure " varies across the 
region over which the pressure is different from 
ambient. This waveform is of course intimately 
related to the diape of the aircralt, and in a most 
complicated way. It usually consists of a number 
of intense compressions, or shooks, which are 
regions where the overpressure increases very 
rapidly over a short distance, joined by rare- 
factionB which are regions where the ov er p r essure 
decreases gradually with distance. Broadly, the 
Shooks may be said to arise ftom the parts of the 
aircraft which tend to push the air before them, 
suhh as the nose, the leading edges of the wing 


and tail, etc., and the rarefactions are associated 
with the tendency of the air to flow back into the 
spaces that would otherwise be left as each part of 
the aircraft moves on. 


8. How the Sonio Bang is Propagated. 

We have said that the wave packets generated 
by an aircraft flying at a sopersonio speed are 
despatched along bang rays, along which they 
move at the speed of sound. However, in the 
oonise of propagation the waveform te^ to 
change in three main ways. First, the general 
level of overpiessuxe tends to fall as the rays 
spread out and diverge, the common sttennation 
of intensiby with dlstsnoe. Becond. as It props- 
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gates, the waTefoim tends to lengthen and to take 
up more and more a characteristic " N-wave ” 
^pe, consisting of an initial sharp in pressure, 
then a gradual fall, and then a final sharp rise 
again back to the ambient value (Fig. 5). Near 



Fig. 5. 


the aircraft, as we have said, the waveform is 
Quite complicated, and the reason that it tends, 
as it propagates, to lengthen and to take up the 
reMvely simple form just described is associated 
with the tendency for the larefactive parte of the 
waveforms to become less steep and for the 
compressive parts to steepen and to travel 
slightly fiBster. relatively, than the mean speed of 
the wave packet. This t^dency is a fundamental 
feature of wave motion in general It explains 
also why the complicated state of the sea in a 
storm area devolves into a smoother swell at large 
distances from the storm, and why the fronts of 
the waves often ** break.'* 

Finally, the wavefonu can be affected by the 
properties of the atmosphere through which it 
travels, the most important features of the 
atmosphere being its thermal motion and turbu- 
lence. and the properties of air Itself, such as its 
viscosity, thermal conductivity and humidity, 
which can lead to the dissipation of the energy 
of waves propagated through it. The effects of 
these imperfections * compared with ideal 
conditions is as yet only partly understood. It is 
known, however, that they can lead to distortions 
of the waveform from its claasioal N-wave shape 
(Fig. 5). the most common variations being what 
are called ** spiky ** N-waves (Big. 6). in which 
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the two vertical limbs of the N rise to high peidc 
overpressures which are maintained only over a 
very short distance, and "rounded" N-waves 
(Fig. 7), in which the nominally vertical limbs 
correspond to gradual rises in pressore. 



Fig. 7. 


Atmospheric imperfections can lead also to a 
variation in the general level of overpressure 
asBoeiated with a sonic bamr. For example, one 
may apeak of the nominal inUmUy of a sonic 
bang, by which is meant the intensity that a given 
afieraft, flying at a given speed and altitude, 
woedd make if the atmosphere were an ideal 
medlmnu having no visoosity. humidity, etc., and 
had the standard variation of tempduiuxe with 


altitude, and if there were no air turbulence or 
winds, eto. However, because in the real atmo- 
sphere there are turbulence, winds, etc., the bimg 
rays do not spread out in a uniform way with the 
result that the law of attenuation of intensity 
with distance tends to vary firom ray to ray. The 
effect of this is that, instead of the intensity of 
sonic bang received over a given area being fairly 
uniform, it tends to vary from point to point. 
Although the average intensity over an area is 
closely eaual to the nominal value, the variation 
is such that about one sonic bang experience 
in ten thousand will be about double, or half, the 
nominal intensity. 

, The course of propagation of a wave packet is 
along its reQ>ective bang ray. but this is by no 
means a simple phenomenon. If the atmosphere 
were a still, uniform medium the bang rays 
would all be straight lines, but because of the 
temperature variations, in the atmosphere, which 
imply variations in thejBpeed of sound from point 
to point, and because the wind shears which are 
a common feature, tl bang rays are refracted, 
and become curved Uns From a knowledge of 
the temperature and i gradients the refracted 
path of the bang rays be worked out. Under 
typical atmospheric . iditions the effect is 
usually that of causing . bang rays to curve 
away from the ground^ We can appreciate, 
th^fore, that if a bang .ray is approaching the 
ground at a small angle H may be bent away to 
such an extent that it does not in fact reach the 
ground. This is a common acoustic phenomenon 
In regard to the propagation of sound at small 
angles in the presence of temperature and wind 
gradients. In regard to the sonic hang pheno- 
menon it leads to the so-called " cut-off** pheno- 
menon. If the atmosphere were uniform there 
would be no Umit to the lateral distance at which 
one would experience the overflights of a super- 
sonic aircraft, but because of the cut-off pheno- 
menon sonic bangs are not heard beyond a 
certain lateral distance. On the boundary, 
beyond which the bang rays do not reach the 
ground, the bang rays Just *' graze ** the ground. 


4. Bow the Sonic Bang is Ohserveo. 

EJfect of Buildings, 

We have discussed how a sonic bang originates, 
and how it is propagated. Were the problem of 
how it is obs^ed, or received, merely that of 
foUowlDg a particular wave padcet along its bang 
ray. we should merely have to consider the effect 
of any local environment at the point of reception, 
such as whether any transmission into a building 
was involved. However, there is more to it than 
this, because we must also consider whether 
more than one wave packet, each having travelled 
along its own bang ray, can arrive at the same 
point at about the same time. Let us consider 
this last point first. 

Let us consider first the case of reception 
outdoors in the open. In general two wave 
packets wfll reach an observer, one having come 
along a bang ray direct from the aircraft, and one 
along a bang ray that has been reflected from the 
ground (Fig. 8). The second will be delayed 
relative to the first by an amount depending on 
the height of the point of observation above the 
ground. For points well above the ground 
(Point A in Fig. 8) the two wave packets might 
arrive suificientiy spaced in time that an observer 
would record them as two sonic bangs. However, 
for points nearer the ground the two wave packets 
will tend to merge, and one would probably 
record them as a single sonic bang event of some- 
what complex^ waveform, although in fact the 
combined waveform is closely that given by 
" Unear superposition." For points very near the 
ground (Point D in Fig. 8) the incident and 
reflected wave packet will arrive almost simul- 
taneously, thereoy giving the impression that a 
single wave packet is experienced, but of double 
the so-called ** fi:ee-air " overpressures. 

One can now readily proceed to more complex 
environments. For an environment outdoors 
near a big building or wall (Fig. 8} it is possible for 
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Fig. 9. 


four wave packets to reach an obBerver, one 
havhiff come along a direct bong ray* one along a 
ray reflected from the ground, one along a ray 
reflected from the wall, and one along a ray 
reflected from both the ground and the wall. 
With more complicated building complexes the 



Fig. 10. 


situation could be correspondingly more involved. 
In such situations the sonic bang is heard as a 
very reverberant event whose waveform depends 
intimatoly upon the geometry of the building 
complex and upon the observer's position relative 
to it. 

We see that conditions at a point of reception 
can be complicated by the contemporaneous 


arrival of more than one wave packet owing to 
reflection from various obstacles. However, it is 
possible for more tluin one wave packet to arrive 
contemporaneously owing to conditions at the 
points of origin. Although for steady straight 



Fig, 11. 

flight only one bang ray will pass through each 
point of observation, if the aircraft accelerates 
(Fig. 10) the angle of the bang ray to the direction 
of motion will increase, and it is possible for more 
than one bang ray to pass through a given point, 
and therefore for more than one wave packet to 
arrive there. Likewise if the aircraft flies in a 
curved path (Fig. 11). even at steady speed, it Is 
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possible for more than one bans my to pass 
through a given point. From vagaries in the 
flight path, therefore, complicated souio bang 
events can result. An observer mar be puzeled 
bv the fact that, whereas the sonic bang event 
from a given aircraft is usuallr a charaoteristlo 
double bang, on oocasionB he mar hear three or 
four bangs, or even onlr one bang. The ex* 
planation mar stem from anr one of the causes 


an envelope, in Just the same war that light rays 
are focused br a lens, for example. When this 
occurs the theorr of separate wave packets each 
travelling independentlr along its own bang rar 
ceases to be valid, and it becomes more difficult to 
formulate a theoretical description of the pheno- 
menon. It suffices to ear that at and near a 
point of focus the waveform is usuallr complex 
and the overpressures high. 



Fig. 12. 


that have been discussed, and a definite answer In 
a speciflo instance would demand knowledge of 
the precise flight path of the aircraft, of the 
observer's position relative to it, and of his 
environment. 

Finallr. we must consider an observer in an 
indoor environment. jUthough sonic bangs are 
readilr heard indoors, experiments have shown that 
they cannot be so positively identified as such 
compared with experiences outdoors. This is 
because the event is greatly modified by the 
manner in which it is transmitted indoors — ^by 
whether windows are open or dosed for example — 
and by the reverberation characteristics of the 
room in which it is heard. 


5. Focusing. 

We have seen that quite complicated sonic bang 
events can result when more than one bang ray 
passes through a given point. However, the 
pattern of bang nys generated by an aircraft in 
supersonic flight may be such that they are 
focused, or. in mathematical terms, that they have 


What is relatively simple, and important, to 
predict is when focusing will occur. The simplest 
case to consider is that of an aircraft accelerating 
to supersonic speeds along a straight path. As 
the aircraft accelerates the bang rays emanating 
from successive points of the flight path make 
progressively larger and larger angles with it, and. 
as they have their origins at points further and 
further along the flight path, it is fairly easy to 
see that each bang ray will, in time, intersect all 
the bang rays emanating from earlier points along 
the flight path (Fig. 12). We have here, therefore, 
the basic mechanism for the formation of an 
envelope of bang rays, or, in more popular terms, 
for focusing. Because of the essential three- 
dimensional nature of the phenomenon it is very 
difficult to visualise or describe, but it suffices to 
say that when an aircraft accelerates to super- 
Bonio speeds focusing always occurs, and the 
region on the ground where this focusing is 
experienced is crescent-shaped (Fig. 13). the overall 
dimensionB of the crescent being some two to 
three times the altitude of the aircraft, the 
crescent Itself lying a distance roughly four to five 
times the altitude of the aircraft ahead of the point 
at which the aircraft attains the speed of sound. 
Consideration will show that the deceleration 



Fig. 18. 
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piocesB at the end of a spell of supersonic flight is 
defocusiog. 

Focusing can also occur when an aircraft 
manoeuvres or turns. Again it is a case of con> 
sidering whether the manoeuvre makes it possible 
for a bang ray to intersect another bang ray 
emanating fh>m an earlier point. Although such 
consideration will show that manoeuvring always 
leads to focusing somewhere, what matters In 
practice is whether such focucdng occurs on the 
ground. For the tight manoeuvres that fighter- 
type aircraft can perform at low supersonic speeds 
focused bangs will usually be generated some- 
where on the ground, but. for the more gradual 
turns that civil supersonic aircraft, flying at a 
Mach number of 2 or higher, are likely to perform, 
the bang rays will usually reach the grotmd 
before being brought to a focus, the focus itself 
occurring subeequently above ground level alter 
reflection. 


6. Eflects on People* Animals, and Buildings. 

Sonic bangs are, to people, a startling pheno- 
menon. for from their very nature, they occur 
without warning, there being no gradual build-up 
in noise level as occurs with the noise of aircraft 
near airports for example. Being startling, they 
tend to make people Jump if they are awake, or to 
awaken them if they are asleep. The d^nree to 
which these effects occur depends upon the 
individual, and upon the intensity of the hang. 
It is naturally a nuisance, for example, to be 
continually awoken by sonic bangs, although not 
perhaps so if the disturbance were occasional At 
the present time much research is being conducted 
into the magnitude of this problem. 

Much of what has lieen said about the effect of 
sonic bangs on people applies equally well to 
animals, for some animals react very markedly to 
a sudden bang. Sudden bangs are. after all. one 
of the forms of bird-scarer. and indeed it has been 
claimed that sonic bangs have frightened and 
caused panic among chickens. There are reported 
cases of abortion in livestock attributed to sonic 
bangs, and furry animals like mink are reported 
to have killed their young. 

The effect of sonic bangs on buildings has been 
the subject of much research. The parts of a 
building which are most sensitive to sonic tnings 
are windows and plasterwork. The real problem 
here is not the general level of bang that an 
aircraft makes, but the bang of enhanced in- 
tensity that we have shown will occasionally 
occur due to either atmospheric effects or focusing 
manoeuvres. In the United States, Britain, and 
France many claims of damage to buildings by 
sonic bangs from military aircraft have been made 
in recent years, and although in few coses have the 
authorities admitted liability nevertheless ex 
ifratia payments of compensation have been made. 


7. Problems ol Civil Supersonic Alrcratt. 

Sonic bangs are moving on from being an inci- 
dent at an air show, whereby a pilot could demon- 
strate audibly that he had broken the sound 
barrier, to being a feature of the environment 
along the airways of civil supersonio aircraft. 
Associated with this change they have moved on 
from being something which the public had gone 
to hear to being a possible nuisance which is 
causing oonoem. 

^ A dvi] supersonic aircraft will cause sonic 
bangs on the ground all the way along its route 
while it is flying at supersonio speeds. For an 
aircraft flying at twice the speed of sound at an 
altitude of nearly 60.000 ft. the width of the 
** carpet ** (Fig. 18) on the ground where bangs 
^ be heard will be some 60 miles. The carpet 
wm start some 26 miles beyond the point at 
wch the aiiorait aocelerateB through the speed 
of sound* because the wave packets, which are 
eventually heard as aonlo bangs, travel In a for- 
ward. and downward, direction. Similarly the 
»upet will end just be^d the point at which the 
idraaft deceterates ba^ through the epeed of 


sound. The intensity of the sonlo bangs is 
greatest along the actual track of the aircraft, the 
intensity falling off slightly to the edges of the 
carpet. However, as already mentioned, it is a 
feature of the acceleration prooeas that, at the 
sreeoent-shape start of the carpet (Fig. 11). 
slightly more intense bangs occur due to focusing. 

Because of the rdatlvely great width of the 
sonic-bang carpet, a large number of people will 
be made aware of the passing of a civil supersonio 
aircraft, many more than are aware of the passing 
of a train on a raOway or a coach on a motorway. 
Indeed the sonic bangs will be a frequent audible 
evidence of the supersonic age. just as at present 
television aerials are a ubiquitous visible evidence 
3f the television age. 

As with the exploitation of many scientiflo 
discoveries, the making of sonic bangs will have to 
be controlled if they are not to lead to a lowering 
of living standards. Just what form this control 
should take is one of the problems being debated 
at the present time. It is envisaged that dvil 
supersonic aircraft wUl not he permitted to fly 
at supersonio speeds except along certain agreed 
airways, and above a certain altitude. Moreover, 
because during the acceleration to supersonio 
speeds they will make bangs of enhanced in- 
tensity in a descent-shape area at the start of the 
sonic-bang carpet, it is envisaged that they will 
have to arrange to be fljrlng over an unpopulated 
region, such as the sea or the desert, at this time. 


DETERGENCT. 

The Physics and Chemistry oi Wadilng and 
WaShing-up. 

Detergency can be defined as a process In which 
dirt is removed from a solid surface by means of a 
Jiquid, and In all but a few specialised cases the 
major constituent of the liquid Is water. The 
nature of the solid substrate may vary from metals, 
glass, or china to fabrics such as cotton, wool, and 
an ever increasing variety of man-made fibres, and 
the soiling matter may generally be either BoUd 
(e.g.. dust. soot, and f^t partideB) or fatty. In 
most practical cases the soil is composed of com- 
plex mixtures containing large numbers of differ- 
ent chemicid species. 

The importance of the detergent industry is 
reflected in the production figures shown in 
Table 1. In the United Kingdom alone, retail 

Table I. 

PRODUCTION (1,000 TONS) OF SOAP 
AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS IN 
1961. 

United 

Kingdom U.S.A. Germany France 
Soap 480 457 103 100 

Synthetic 

detergents 822 1,585 878 830 


sales of household detergents In 1064 readied the 
figure of £70 miflion and in 1066 became the 
subject of a report by the Monopolies Commission. 

Whereas the actual detergent and any additives 
used ^nill depend on the nature of the substrate, 
the general prindples underlying the detergency 
process are common to all substrates. 


1. ProperUei of SurfBoei. 

Since the interaction between the detergent 
solution and the soiling matter takes plam on the 
Bc^aoe of the solid subsbate. the detergent 
PTOoees depends to a large extent on the oharao- 
teriatlo physioal propertiea of aoUd/Uanid inter- 
faces. Fig. 1 shows how in a solid the motocoiea 
exert forces on their ndghbonis. For vor 
molecule in the bulk, for instance that marlmd A. 
the net foioe.is aero, dnoe it la aiuTonndfid sm- 
metrlcaliy by a number of identical molecules. 
However any molecule B, in tbeaurfluxt las^^ 
subject to a net inward milL The result of thhi 
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force, known as turfaee tenaton, is for the eub- 
etanoe to attempt to reduce nomlm of mole- 
cules in the euifaoe. This it can sometimes 


>Ap-0-o4^0-0 SURFACE 
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Fig. 1 — Surface Forces: molecules within the 
solid (or liquid) are subject to balanced forces, 
but for molecules in the surface there is a 
resultant downward force. 


achieve by changing its shape, so that liquids will 
spontaneously take up the shape of smallest 
surface area. i.e., a spherical drop. 'Where a 
change of shape is ruled out for reasons of rigidity, 
a substance can nevertheless reduce its free 
surface, and hence its surface tension, by covering 
itself with a layer of liquid. This process of 


the solid and the particles by overcoming the 
forces which hold the particles on the substrate. 


2. The Chemical Nature of Detergents. 

The above discussion diows that for a detergent 
solution to perform its task, it must come into 
intimate contact with the surface to be cleaned, 
thereby displacing the soil. 

In order to perform this function, the detergent 
molecule must possess certain features: 

(a) it must be soluble in water, at least in 
those cases where the detergent process takes 
place in an aqueous medium, and 
(h) it must be strongly adsorbed at the 
solid surf ace. 

In fact it must be adsorbed preferentially to the 
BoiUng matter, so that it can dia>laoe the latter 
from the substrate. 

Fig. S shows the chemical structure of a typical 
detergent molecule which forms the basis of 
many commercial dCMrgent compositions. Es- 
sentially it consists of a branched chain of carbon 
atoms (usually betwee^ 12 and 18) which confer 


WETTING NON ^WETTING 



Fig. 2— Wetting Behaviour of Liquids on Solid Surfaces: 

(а) wetting of the solid occurs when $ is less than 90”. 

(б) for contact angles above 00”, the liquid will not w'et the solid and can be made to roll off the 
surface. 


reducing the surface tension is known as adsorp- 
tion and plays an important part in detergency. 

When a drop of liquid is placed on to a solid, it 
will spread along the surface only if the attractive 
forces between the molecules of the liquid and 
those of the solid are stronger than the forces 
between the molecules in the liquid. 

Let us assume that the drop resting on the 
solid, shown in Fig. 2(o). constitutes the soiling 
matter. The angle $ between the solid surface 
and the tangent at the point of contact with the 
top is known as the contact angU^ and as this 
angle approaches aero, so the son will spread 


along the substrate. On the other hand, if $ 
approaches a value of 180”. as in Fig. 2{b), thra 
the soil will reduce to a miniwinm its contact with 
the substrate: this situation also arises when 
drops of water are placed on a greasy or water- 
recent surface. It is therefore one of the 
Amotions of the detergent soMon to up” 
the oily soling matter. untU it can be lifted off 
the surface of the substrate by simple agitation. 
Thus for a particular detergent to be ^EiscUve p, 
removing a given type of soU. it must be able to 
spread along the substrate, thereby gradually 
j^gOTcy^g^tSe contact angle between solid and 

l%e position is slightly different where solid dirt 
rtielss adhere tothe substrate to be cleaned, but 


water insolubility and oil solubility on the 
molecule. At one end of the chain is a bulky 
group (in this case a sulphonate. or SO^) which 
carries a negative electrostatic (ionic) charge and 
provides the water solubUity. Since the molecule 
as a whole must be electrically neutral, the large 
negative ion is associated with a small positive 
ion, in this case sodium (Na) which does not. 
however, contribute to the detergent properties. 
Although the detailed molecular structure does 
vary ftom one type of detergent to another, the 
common features include a water-insoluble 
(hydrophobic) flexible chain of carbon atoms and 
a group which may or may not carry an electro- 
static charge but which confers water solubility 
to the molecule as a whole. This duality of 
pr^rties is generally referred to as amphipathy. 
Where the water-soluble (hydrophilic) group 
carries a positive charge, the detergent is called 
cationic, and where the charge is negative, the 
detergent is anionic, 'When the molecule is 
uncharged, the detergent Is said to be non-Umic. 
The particular nature of the solid substrate will 
frequently determine the type of detergent to be 
used. 

The oldest known detergents comprise the 
fatty add soaps which are obtained from the 
chemical splitting (saponiflcation) of fats and still 
provide a substantial proportion of all the deter- 
gents used. The synthetic detogents, derived 
matoly firom by-products of oil refining pro- 



• Carbon (C) Oxygen (0) 

O Hydrogen (H) Sodium (Na) 

^ Sulphur (S) 

Fio. 3— Detergent Molecule: sodium tetrapropylene benzene sulphonate is one of the most widdy 
used household detergents; its chemical formula is CuHioSOaNa. 


World War. as a result of a general shortage of 
natural fats. Since then their production has 
increased rapidly, and new specudised products 
are constantly being developed. 

The Importance of tailor-made detergents was 
demonstrated during the Totrey Canyon disaster 
of 1067. when large quantities of crude oil polluted 
the beaches of Cornwall. The product used had 
to disperse a highly viacouB petroleum product in 
odd sea water. At the same time, in view of the 
large amounts used, it was desirable that the 
detergent should not affect marine life in the area. 
The technical performance of the detergent was 
very satisfactory, but the inter-tidal and shallow 
water creatures of the Cornish coast suffered 
heavily. sea anenomes. limpets, starMi and 
plankton. 


8. Physical Properties ol Detergents in Solution. 

The amphlpathio nature of the detergent 
molecules (and ions) gives rise to two properties 


whereas the water-insoluble tall is expelled from 
the aqueous phase. As a result the concentration 
of detergent is higher at the surface than in the 
bulk solution, i.e., the detergent is strongly 
adsorbed at the surface, and it thus lowers the 
surface tension of the water. This phenomenon 
is referred to as aurface activity and finds appli- 
cation in many industrial processes other than 
detergency. e.y.. dyeing, water-proofing, metal- 
refining, textile-finishing, and paint technology. 

The adsorption of detergent is not limited to the 
air/water surface but will occur wherever an 
interface is formed between the solution and 
another solid or liquid. Deference to Fig. 2 
shows that for the soiling matter to be removed 
fhnn the substrate, the detergent must be pre- 
ferentially adsorbed on the solid. When this is 
the case, rolling up occurs and both the solid and 
the soiling substance will be covered by an ad- 
sorbed layer of detergent, as shown In Fig. 6. It 
is thus seen that surface activity is dosely rdated 
to dirt removal 


which form the basis of the detergent process. 

(1) Surface Activity.— Because of their peculiar 
structure these molecules readily aggregate at the 
surface, as shown in Fig. 4, since in this position 
the water-soluble head group is in the water. 









Fio. 4— Adsorption of Detergent: the detergent 
is adsorbed at the interfhoes between solid and 
wash liquor and between soil and wash liquor. 
Eventually the soil is displaced fitom the sub- 
strate. 


Fio. 6— Prevention of Bedeposltion: the soil has 
been removed from the substrate and is pre- 
vented from redepositing by an adsorbed layer 
of detergent. 

(8) lOoells Formation.— The other property 
which distinguishes detergents firom most other 
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nMdeooles ooncernB the state in which they exits 
In solution. It was recognised in 1894 that above 
▼err low concentrations soaps in solidion form 
aggregates. An intensive study of the properties 
of soap solutioDS during the past forty years has 
estabMied that these aggregates, which have 
been termed mieeUeB, are made up of about fifty 
single soap ions, as shown schematically in Fig. 6. 


© 


0 
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Fig. 6 — ^Micelle Formation; an aggregate of 
detergent ions with the hydrophilic head 
groups facing outwards. To reduoe electric 
repulsion between the negative charges, some 
positively charged counter ions are adsorbed on 
to the surface of the micelle. 


The concentration at which the micelles form is a 
characteristic property of a given detergent, and 
it depends mainly on the sise and shape of the 
hydrophobic tail and the nature of the hydro- 
phUic head group. In the case of ionic deteiwts 
the micelle can. to a first approximation, be 
regarded as a huge, charged sphere, and since like 
charges repel each other, the stability of the 
micelle is enhanced by the adsorption to the 
micelle surface of a number of oppositely charged 
ions (counter ions), as shown in Fig. 6. 

The driving force towards micelle formation 
deserves some mention: originally it was believed 
that this was provided by the Inherent incom- 
patibility of water and the oil-like hydrophobic 
tails of the detergent molecules or ions. i.e.. the 
Idea that like attracts like. Thus. miceUe 
formation was regarded as a process by means of 
which the water would eject the oil-like parts of 
the detergent, in order to reduoe the total contact 
area between water and ** oil.** However, 
recent studies of the behaviour of hydrocarbonB 
in aqueous solution and of the spreading of oils 
on water surfaces have shown that, contrary to 
the older belief, water and oil have a considerable 
ailinity for each other, la addition, however, the 
oU molecules exert an influence on the water 
molecules surrounding them, farcing them to take 
up a configuration which may bear some resem- 
blSDoe to the structure of water molecules in ice; 
hcDDce. this effect is frequently referred to as the 
** ioelim ** effect. It is now wid<^ believed that 
this peculiar property of water is responsible for 
miodle formation, and Indeed for many biological 
processes involviv molecules. su<fli as proteins, 
npids. and nudeic acids which possess <fll-like 
groups and show some of the properties of the 
detergents. Thus, micdle formation may be 
regarded as being Intimately related to unfavour- 
able structural Changes brought about in liquid 
water by the presence of oil-like molecules or 
portions of molecules. 


4. Detergent Action. 

Tor a oommereial detergent oomposltian to be 
efltettve it must be able to remove the soiling 
mattsr ficom the solid substrate within aiessonable 
period* and subsequently it must p revent the 
xe-depoeltlonofthesQU, Although the properties 
of iUffiMie lottvlty and mioeltour aggiegatian are 
iiMWiiitlnl attributes cf detergents, seveml other 
eRsets must be eonsidered. which are Rieolflo for 
eatih soll/suhBtiate/detergent system, and then is 

Of laetri iOBn (mainly esloiam B^or magnesia 


in the water used, with the detergent and the 
particles of soiling matter, or complex reactions 
between detergent and fatty soiling matter. 
Furthermore soaps are hydrolysed in aqueous 
solution. Ls., they react with water to form 
** acid soaps ** which can be regarded as soiling 
matter, because of their limited solubility in water. 

In order to prevent these undesirable reactions 
which reduce the eificlenoy of detergents, com- 
pounds known as ** builders ** are usually added 
to oommerolal detergent compositions. Builders 
have no snrftce active properties of their own, but 
they improve the performance of synthetic 
detergents to a level where they are equal to one 
another and to soap. The most commonly used 
buHders are polymeric sodium sUicates and 
phosphates. In solution these salts combine 
with calcium ions which would otherwise react 
with soap to form insoluble calcinm soap (scum). 
Builders also render the solution alkaline and thus 
inhibit the hydrolysis of soap. 

There is another $t to the removal of 

calcium salts from , water: although the 

detergent may remove ... solid soil particles 
from the substrate, the < ilclum ions can combine 

with the suspended .... causing them to 

agglomerate by a process referred to as floccula- 
tion. In this way the particles gradually increase 
in sise and weight and\ eventually they are 
precipitated. Thus the mopping up of calcium 
Ions by the builder prevents the flocculation of 
particulate soiling matter. 

Other chemical reactions which probably 
contribute to the detergency process are those 
between the soiling matter and the detergent 
molecules. Thus, compounds, such as glycerides 
and steroids, which occur in natural soiling 
matter, react with detergents to form viscouB 
substances. In dishwashing technology the 
problem is even more complex, since food rem- 
nants contain many species. e.o., proteins and 
carbohydrates, which are known to interact 
strongly with detergents. 

Other factors which clearly Influence the re- 
moval of Bofl ftom solids are temperature and 
agitation. The efi'ect of temperature is particu- 
larly ixnportaDt in the case of greasy soiling matter, 
the viscosity of which may drop quite sharply 
with rising temperature, thus maldng it easier for 
the detergent to roll up the soil. Suitable 
agitation of the wash liquor will help to break 
up drops of liquid soil into smaller droplets, and 
as additional soil/water interface is created, bo 
detergent will be adsorbed and stabilise the 
droplets against coalescence: this process is 
known as emulsification. On the other hand the 
repeated application of excessively high tem- 
peratures will cause damage to fabrics and also 
reduce the ability of the detergent to prevent the 
soil from being redeposited on the substrate. 
The same can be said for exceasivriy violent 
mechaDlGal agitation during tbe detergent process. 
These conslderstions. as well as others (e.p.. 
possible corrosion of metal parts by detergents), 
must be taken into account in the design of 
washing machines. 

Whereas tbe property of surface activity is 
largely lesponsible for tbe effectiveness of deter- 
gents in removing oily and particulate dirt from 
solid surfaces, the phmiomenon of micelle forma- 
tl<m oontributes to the prevention of redeposition 
in the soU. Figure 6 khows that the interior of 
the resembles an oiL It thus has a high 

afilnity for the oily soiling matter and osa accom- 
modate ooDSiderable amounts of organic sub- 
Btanoes which are otherwise almost insoluble in 
water; this process is called soliiMlisaiion. 

Anoiber. possibly more Important, factor 
influencing redeposition briiaviour is tbe nature 
of the forees between suspended soil partides and 
between the partldee and the snbatrate. Once 
removed from the substrate, these particles will 
undergo fteonent oollislon with the sabstiate and 
with each other. Thus, if there ia a net attraction 
between the amflsoe and tbe odUding partlrie, 
ttien the latter will adhere. Fresumatfly adsorbed 
detergent and the preaenoeof builder tons modify 
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tbe BiuflR«e In such a waj It repels the oncoming 
Mil parthde. thus pieyent^ redeporitlon. 
However, tbe exact mechanism of the prevention 
of zedepositlon is not yet understood. 

Verr effective in the prevention of redeposition 
of soli on to cotton Is a oeUulosio polymer (sodium 
oarboxymethyl cellulose), small amounts of which 
are normally added to commercial detergents. 
Because of the slmllailty of its molecular structure 
to that of cotton, this substance appears to be 
strongly adsorbed oa cotton, but how this is 
related to its remarkable power as a redeposition 
preventative is one of tbe outstanding problems. 


6. Ancillary Effects. 

Detergent action can now be seen to consist of 
a complex balance of individual physloBl and 
chemical processes, many of them Imperfectly 
understood. There are a number of phenomena 
which are normally included in the term deter* 
gency, although they do not contribute to the 
primary mechanism of dirt removal by detergents. 

The role of foam in the detergent process has 
been studied in some detail, and the popular 
belief that a good lather is synonymous with 
efficient cleaning action has not been confirmed. 
The surface activity of detergents tends to confer | 
on them the ability to stabUise foams, but on the 
other hand, many compounds which produce very i 
stable foams have no detergent properties at aU. i 
Binoe a stable head of lather will form only , 
above tbe critical micelle concentration, it pro- 
vides a visible guide that sufficient detergent is 
present in the wash liquor. 

Additives which have found almost universal 
use in detergents over recent yean are the optical 
bleaches. These compounds, although oontri- 
buting nothing to the dirt removal properties, are 
able to absorb radiation from the ultraviolet part 
of the spectrum, to alter Its wavelength, and to 
re-emit the radiation as visible light. They can 
thus increase tbe apparent ** whiteness '* of tbe 
substrate, but it must be borne in mind that in 
this context there is no connection between the 
terms ** clean'* and "white." Ever since the 
optical bleaches were first used in oommercla] 
detergents, our eyes have gradually become 
adjusted to a new standard of whiteness so that a 
clean cotton fabric looks distinctly grey by 
comparison with a fabric treated with an optical 
bleach. 

Finally mention must be made of some of the 
water-pollution problems which can be directly 
ascribed to the increasing use of synthetic deter- 
gents. The formation of stable masses of foam 
near weirs and locks on rivers in densely ]^u- 
lated areas has become a familiar sight. Even 
more serious is the resistance of some detergents 
towards biochemical degradation by microbial 
organisms, resulting in a gradual build-up oS 
detergent concentrations in natural waters and 
sewage treatment plants. Because of their 
surface-active properties they affect the sedi- 
mentation of suspended solids and the clarification 
of turbid waters. Other detrimental effects 
currently receiving much attention include their 
toxic behaviour towards bacterial and algal 
flora and their possible contamination of wells 
and underground water supplies, resulting from 
an alteration of the permeability of soils. All 
these far-reaching effects have led to the passing 
of new legislation by many countries, as a result 
of which the only detenients which may be mar- 
keted are those which are readily attacked and 
degraded by micro-organisms. 


THE ELECTRON SHGBOSGOPB. 

1. Background. 

A microscope is a device that, with the aid of 
lenses, produces a maimffied image of details too 
small to be discerned with the naked eye. In an 
optical mioroBOOPe. light Is shone through a 
spedmen. and the eye observes the final image 
aueoUy. But the light itself has a structure, the 


oharaoterlstio dimension of which is Its wavelength 
and when the latter Is as big as. or bigger than, 
the detailed structure of the object, the micro- 
wpe win no longer be able to form an image of 
it. however high the ma«mlfloation may be. A 
microscope thus has a HmU of resolulion, typically 
of about 10,000 A (1 A - 10~« cm.). 

If we are to exceed this limit, radiation of 
shorter wavelength must be employed, and in the 
1020 b de Broflffie showed that a wavmength may 
be asMoiated with moving particles [see Flfil; 
for electrons this, wavelength (A) is given ap- 
proximately by A(A) — 12/Vr. where V (volts) 
denotes the accelerating voltage of the electrona. 
This is a convenient measure of the electron 
velocity, for in electron microsoopeB, a beam of 
fast-moving electrons is produced by passing the 
electrons through a potential difference, V volts. 
For 100 kV. electrons, therefore. A ~ 0-04 A. 

Btill during the 1020 b. Busch diowed that 
certain types of electric and magnetic fields behave 
as electron lenses, in the sense that they focus a 
fine pencil of electrons to a point, so that if a 
beam of electrons is fired through a specimen, a 
sharp magnified image will be formed. 

During the early 1030s progress was rapid, 
particulariy in Gtermany, and by 1083. Ruska of 
Berlin had built the first electron microsoope to 
exceed the limit of resolution of tbe light micro- 
soope; in 1034. Marton. in Brussels, obtained the 
first electron micrograph of a biological specimen 
and in 1030 the Berlin firm of Biemens d^vered 
their first 

The principal users of electron microscopes are 
biologists, crystallographers. and metallurgists. 
Until the end of the 1050 b, specimen preparation 
tecbnlques were not good enough for use of eleotron 
microscopes to be widespread. Nowadays, how- 
ever. they have reached so high a degree of 
refinement that no labmatory in which micro- 
structures of any kind are to be studied is complete 
without its election mlcrosoopes. We might add 
that a high resolution Instrument costs about 
£15,000 and a medium resolution mlcrosoopa, 
about £9.000. Buch instruments consist of a 
desk at which the operator sits with oontrol 
panels on either side of him; the mioiOBOope 
column is a metal cylinder standing vertically on 
the de^ in front of him about a foot in diameter 
and four feet tall. 


2. The Elements of an Electron Microsoope. 
EleeHron Lenees, 

In essence, an dectron microscope differs little 
from a light microscope: a specimen is illu- 
minated with a beam of deotroDB that subse- 
quently passes through an objective and a pro- 
jector lens, and finally falls on a fluorescent 
screen upon which the image is formed. There 
are many important practical differences, however. 

Tbe electrons are supplied by an Oedron gun, 
which consists of a heated V-shaped or " hairpin 
filament, a control electrode and an anode. The 
anode voltage can normally be set at various 
values between 40 and 100 kV., so that a fine 
beam of fiBSt-moving deotrons emerges into the 
evacuated column of the microBoope. Although 
the exact value of the accelerating voltage is of 
no great interest, it is imperative that it be very 
highly stabilised, for the election wavdength is 
determined by it. Tbe electron beam must be 
hi ghly monodiromaHe (that is. have a very nanow 
wavdength spread) for electron lenses have 
immanaa ehtromoHe aberralion* which is one of the 
factom limiting the resolation of tbe instrument. 
If electrons of various energies, and hence of 
various wavelengths, are present, a number of 
images will be fonned at slightly different places, 
each oonesponding to a different energy, and 
the observer will see a blurred image in which all 
the individual images are superimposed. This is 
known as chromatic aberration, for its origin is 
«rimiiM» to that of the coloured effects to be seen 
through poor quality magnifying glasses or 
Qpera-glaBBea. 
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A good yaouum must be maintained within the 
entire microscope, for the electrons are so light 
that they would rapidly be diyerted firom their 
straight ray-paths by any gae molecules in their 
way. 

The deotron beam passes through the first lens 
of the microscope, the condenser, which directs the 
dectrons towards the specimen. In most micro- 
scopes, ail the lenses are magnetic, as magnetic 
lenses are in generd of higher optical quality than 
electrostatic ones. The lens is essentially an 
deotromagnet, and consists of an iron yoke 
endosing a oarrent-carrying colL The electrons 
pass through the centre of the lens, in which a hole 
is drilled, and the yoke is designed so that a strong 
magnetic Add is concentrated within a small 
▼olume. 

The etoctrons next encounter the specimen. 
The latter must be extremely thin, for otherwise 
an the etoctrons would be halted within it. and the 
techniques of specimen preparation have become 
extremdy complex. Biological specimens, for 
example, are first fixed and embedded in a plastic 
medium, such as araldite or epon. When they 
are ready to be examined, they must be stained 
and cut into very thin sections with a microtome, 
which is nowadays commonly fitted with a dia- 
mond knife. A vast amount of research has gone 
into finding methods of doing all this without 
damaging the minute structures that the biologist 
wishes to observe. 

In a light microscope the specimen aifects the 
amplitude of the light shone upon it: in an 
electron mtcroscope, however, all the dectrons 
that fall on the specimen normally emerge from 
the other side, so that the relative opacity of the 
object does not seem to have affected the beam. 
The directions in which the electrons are travdling 
will have been altered, however, for different 
substances in the object will refract or scatter the 
etoctrons by different amounts. The next lens, 
the objective, is therefore equipped with a small 
aperture stop, which halts etoctrons that have 
been scatter^ through larger angles, and creates 
conUrast at the final image. 

The dbiedive is perhaps the most critical dement 
of an instrument that contains many very delicate 
components. The specimen lies close to its focal 

S^”tbe m8oluti^ol^lB%w^w^ be^i^tdy 
dependent on the quality of the objective. 
Electron lenses suffer from extremely high 
spherical and chromatic aberration, and condder- 
able attention is given to designing the objective 
lens to keep these defects as s m a U as possible. 
e.ff., the dectrlc currents that produce the focusing 
Add are highly stabilised and the shapes of the 
ppte-pleoes are sdected with the utmost care. 
However oatefbUy the latter are constructed, the 
lens is always dightly astigmaUc, so that the 
image is never quite sharp, but this is remedied 
by means of a stiomator, a device that canoeia the 
efibct of the offending component of the magnetic 
field of the tons. 

An image of the speclmra is 

formed far beyond theobfSstlve; the beam is now 
travelling nearly paialld to the axis of the 
mhnoscope. and so the spherical aberration of any 
further lenses has little ddeterious effect. Most 
modem instruments contain (at toast) two fUrtber 
loaaes, the irUermediale lens and the prcieetor, 
which further magnify the image whidi is finally 
formed on nfiuoreseent screen within the evacuated 
microsoope column. This screen can be seen 
through portholes in the side of the mtorosoope; 
when an interesting region of the specimen has 
been focused on to the screen, the latter can be 
folded out of the way, and the dectrons then fall 
on to a eomero, situatdi in the vacuum behind the 
scraen. Etoctrons affect certain types of photo- 
graphic emulsion directly, thus provuUng a record 
(ff tito dectron image (Mdtod an etodron 


8, BseoiTittmi |a' fn>ftWi#<f i t i o n. 

MoMlop, 

We haft seen that the wafttengths used in 
ftoetron mtouBoopes are of the order of 0*05 A. 


Atoms in crystalline structures are tjrpioally a 
few A apart, and it might seem, therefore, that 
everything on the atomic scale and bigger should 
be easily visible. Unlike the case of the light 
microscope, the resolving power of the dectron 
microsoope is limited not by the wavdength but 
by the aberrations of the tonses. and we must now 
consider these. The chromatic aberration we 
have already mentioned. The other defects that 
cause trouble are the spherical aberration of the 
objective and the distortion, mainly associated 
with the projector, which alters the shape of the 
image although it is still sharp. Spherical 
aberration (which occurs also in glass optical 
tonses) can be described as follows: when a broad 
parallel beam of etoctrons falls on the objective 
the outer dectrons axe more rapidly converged 
than those nearer the axis, so that Instead of all 
the electrons coming to a point focus, the best 
that can be said is that they all pass through a 
small disc near where the point focus should be. 
To overcome this, a slender beam of dectrons is 
used, but it cannot be tro slender because there 
comes a point at which\a conflicting effect, the 
diffraction limitation, comes in to prevent any 
further advantage being gi ‘ned in this way. There 
is an optimum value bet^ _ the two extremes, 
at which the resolving is about 3 or 4 A in 

a good instrument. is about a himdred 

times the wavelength, so that if light microscopes 
suffered firom a similar Undtation, their limit of 
resolution would be about fifty times worse than 
it actually is. 


Moffni/lcation. 

The magnification of a light microscope is 
determined by the lenses with which it is equipped, 
for the focal length of a glass lens is fixed once 
the lens has been ground. The focal lengths of 
electron lenses ate determined not only by their 
geometry but also by the current that flows in their 
windings, so that by altedbg this current the focal 
length can be varied at will. The magnification 
of an dectron mtorosoope can therefore be varied 
continuously, and the observer can inspect his 
specimen first at low magnification, x 20,000 for 
example, and then examine r^ons of interest at 
much higher magnification, up to X 500,000. At 
the latter value, a feature of the specimen 6 A 
across will be i mm. in size on the fluorescent 
screen. Any further enlargement that is required 
can be achieved photographically. 


d. Other Ways of Using the Microscope, 

Electron Diffraction, 

When a beam of electrons falls upon an array of 
atoms such as a crystal {see F17). each atom 
modifies or scatters the beam. The combined 
influence of the whole array imposes on the beam 
a certain pattern of intensity. The pattern is 
rdated directly to the arrangement of the atoms 
in space and it is called a diffraction pattern. 
With practice, one can derive much information 
about the structure of matter from these patterns. 

Hitherto we have considered the dectron micro- 
scope sotoly as a device for producing magnified 
images, but microscopes are designed so that 
dlffinufldon patterns can also be formed directly on 
the fluoresoent screen. The pattern is formed by a 
sdected region of the specimen, and an image of 
the corresponding zone can also be formed very 
easily. The diffraction pattern is initially 
formed near the image focal plane of the objective 
tons, so that if this plane to focused on to the 
fluorescent screen by the intermediate and pro- 
jector lens (instead of the plane in which the 
objective forms an imaro of the specimen), a 
magnified image of the diffraction pattern will be 
seen by the observer. 


Scannirnf EUdron Mkroscopv, 

One way of avoiding the need to use very thin 
specimens is to fire dectrons at a massive Bped- 
noten in such a way that a smaff spot of dectronB 
is coooentrated on its surface. This spot can be 
moved across the surfSce in a regular way, BO that 
if ** information can be.: obtained from each 
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point a compoBite image can be built up like a 
t^evision picture. This is the reason why 
scanning fiacllitles are often attached to mkffo- 
soopes, and the information may be gained either 
from the electrons that are knocked out of the 
specimen by the main beam, or from the X-rays 
which are also created and whose wavelength 
indicates the nature of the specimen. 


5. Recent Developments in BUcrosoope Design. 

The most Important of these are concerned with 
the use of higher voltages than 100 kV. and the 
improvement of lens Quality. 


The Condeneer-t^edive, 

As long ago as 1041. Glaser, one of the most 
distinguished theoreticians of electron optics, 
showed that by setting the specimen in the centre 
of the objective lens and applying so high a cur- 
rent that the focal plane passes through this 
point, the lens quality could be very high. Tech- 
nically. such an arrangement is difficult to achieve 
and only recently have Huska and Biecke suc- 
ceeded in building a eondenser-obieetive in this 
way. so named because the magnetic field in 
front of the specimen helps to condense the 
electrons on to it. 


Superconductivity and Lens Design, 
Superconducting materials lose all their 
electrical resistance when they are cooled to very 
low temperatures providing the surrounding 
magnetic field is not too high. A current will 
therefore flow indefinitely and with no change in 
magnitude in a superconducting ring. During 
the 1060s. ** hard superconductors have become i 
available, which allow this current to be high, so i 
that by replacing the windings of an electron i 
lens with a superconducting coil, an extremely 
stable lens can be produced, firee of the chromatic 
aberration that arises from fluctuations in the 
lens current. Furthermore, the fields that can be 
achieved are much higher than those of conven- 
tional lenses. This is extremely valuable for high I 
voltage microscopes. The pole-pieces of the lens 
now function less well, which is a disadvantage. : 
but it may be possible to solve this problem by 
udng the rare earths holmium or dysprosium I 
which continue to respond to higher magnetic ! 
fields than ordinary magnetic materials. | 


Correction of Lefts Aberrations. I 

The round lenses that are always used in ' 
microscopes have now reached their limit of 
perfection, and their spherical aberration cannot 
be reduced by Improving their design. Because 
of this, lens designers have investigated lenses of 
other shapes, quadrupdles in particular. These 
behave like spectacle lenses, intended to correct 
astigmatism, and by combining several of these, 
together with correctors even more complicated 
in shape, lenses free of spherical and chromatic 
aberration can be designed, and a corrector for 
round lenses has been suocessfhlly built in 
Cambridge. 

Other lens correctors are being actively studied. 
The work in TQbingen on a device that removes 
from the beam electrons that wiU blur the image, 
leaving only those that will contribute to a sharp 
picture, is particularly promising. 

Sigh Voltage Microscopy. 

Until the mid-1960B. the highest voltage pro- 
vided on commercial microscopes was 100 kV., 
but there are advantages to be gained by exceed- 
ing this. Faster eleotions can pass tfaimigh thick- 
er specimens, and thus allow us to look at sub- 
stances in a form closer to their natural state. 
The biologist could enclose a live spedmen in a 
capsule, and observe its structure, whereas the 
need for very thin specimens at lower voltages has 
always forced him to study dead material. 
Alternatively, it might be posable to study finer 
details in a thin specimen at higher voltage than 
at 100 kV.. sinoe the resolution should be better. 
The first high voltage mJcrosoope, wh^ is stiU 
the moat poweifbl yet built, is in Toulouse, and 


was planned by Dupouy. It can go up to II 
million volts, and has so far been used mostly by 
metallurgists. A high voltage microscope (} 
million volts) is in operation in Cambridge, and 
1-mlllion-volt instr^ents are oommerdally 
available in Japan. In the U.8.A., a 5-million- 
volt instrumoit has been proposed for the Ai- 
gonne National Laboratory, near Chicago. 


6. Some Achievements of the Electron Microscope. 

Before electron microscopes were available, the 
biologist could hardly hope to study details of 
organisms smaller than about 1/1000 mm. The 
smallest unit of living tissue is the cell, and once 
the structure of the cell had been thoroughly 
studied and the main ingredients were all known, 
further progress was difficult. With an electron 
microscope, however, it is now possible to study 
the uUrastructure of the cell, the structure of its 
individual elements, and this has shed a great 
deal of light on the way in which cells divide to 
produce fuUy-grown plants or animals from pairs 
of parent germ cells. [See The Cell, Part IL1 

To the metallurgist, too. the electron micro- 
scope has revealed details of the structure of solid 
materials that could have been discovered in no 
other way. With X-rays, the general arrange- 
ment of the atoms in a metal or crystal can be 
determined, but with an electron microscope the 
local structure can be observed, almost on the 
atomic scale: this has led to a study of the im- 
perfections in the lattice structures of crystals, 
such as the dislocations [see F171. Magnetic 
materials make particularly interesting subjects 
for electron microscopy, for the electron beam is 
affected by the local magnetic fields in the 
specimen: the study of the resulting deflection 
is known as Lorentz microscopy and the technique 
has provided much new information about the 
nature of magnetism in ferromagnetic substances. 

Further reading. 

y. B. CoBslett. Modem Microscopy or Seeing the 

Verv8man,Bc^ 1966. 

Among the most straightforward of the more 
technical books are: 

O. Klemperer; Eledron Optics, Cambridge 
University Press. 1958. and 

B. M. Siegel (editor); Modem Developments in 
Electron Microscopy. Academic Press, 1964. 


THE MAGNEnSM OF THE EARTH. 

1. Introduction. 

It has been known since very early times that 
an iron needle, suspended freely to hang horison- 
tally when not magnetised, comes to rest roughly 
along the geographical North-South line when 
magnetLsed. Further, it generally does not hang 
horisontally. This is the essential bdiavtour of 
the compaas. a navigational instrument whose in- 
vention is obscure but which seems to have been 
known to the Chinese 4.500 years aga That the 
behaviour of the compass shows the existence of a 
foagaeKe fUM associated with the Earth was first 
fuUy recognised by William GUbert in 1600. 
Many of the properties of the Earth's magnetic 
field are now wcB documented but its origin is 
still the subject of considerable controversy. 


2. Details ol the Field. 

Gilbert recognised that the Earth's magnetic 
field is very closely similar in form to that of a 
uniformly magneUsed rohere. Put another way, 
the observed fl^ could be reproduced fairly ao- 
curately by Boppoedng a hypothetical massive 
dipole (or bar mapmt) to be ptaoed at the centre of 
the Earth. The axis of this hypoth^oal magnet 
would need to be Inclined at an angle of about 11* 
4^ to the rotation axis of the Earth., The^maxi- 
mum value of the Earth's fl^ at the surface of 
the Earth is about 0*7 gauss, located at the North 
and at the South mamtio poles, which do not 
coincide exactly with ipe geogwhi^ toIm. 
(The gauss is the unit of magnetic induction |n 
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the e.g.t. iFBtain: the number of lines of magnetlo 
fOEoe passing perpendlGUlarlT through unit aiea). 
Thus the North maimetio pole is kxsated at pre- 
eent at about latitude 78* 6* North and longitude 
70* 1' West— 4.S.. somewhere in northern Canada. 
On the eguator. the field has a strength of about 


play a Tltal rOle in the enormous task of analTSing 
the mass of data collected in such surveys. 

;o) Uniformly MatnieHBed Sphere, 

The magnetic field due to a unlfonnlr magnet- 




pole. For a true dipole field this ratio would be 
exactly one half. 

It is seen that the Earth's field has about one- 
hundredth the strength of a magnet suitable for 
picking up pins, and less than one-ten thousandth 
the strength of a usual laboratory eieotromagnet. 
By many standards, our oonoem here is with a 
very weak field, but it is one of enormous conse- 
Quenoe for our everyday life on Earth. 

(a) The Miggnetie ElemenU, 

The magnetlo force field F at any point, with 
which the Earth affects the direction of the com- 
pass. can be separated into a number of maanetie 
eUmenU introduced as follows. The component 


North 


lagnetio field. Uie magnetlo elements (H. Z, 1. and 
^ each have a constant value for a given latitude 
elative to the axis of the equivalent magnet. The 
aloes of H. Z and F ate prcquortional directly to 
the strength of magnetisation of the sphere. 

The magnetlo poles are those two dlametrloany 
opposite points where H is sero: the magnetlo 
field has only a vertioal component there and the 
dip angle Is 9(1*. The nuumaHn equator is the 
of constant latitude where the vertioal component 
Z vanishes, the field havhig only a horlsontai com- 
ponent which is not sero. The ratio of the values 
pf Z and H at the pole Sjud the equator respectively 
is exactly 2:1. 


lorizontal 

Direction 



[d) Compariton wUh 

The observed field 
formly magnetised si 
but important ways, 
sonstant for a given ' 
cent or more. 



Observed Field. 

'era from that of a uni- 
in a number of small 
Lus. (H, Z. F) sre not 
' I but vary by 10 per 
poles are not truly 


Fra. 1— The Magnetic Elements. 

of the fi^ F in the Northward direction is con- 
ventionally denoted by X: that Eastwards by Y : 
and that vertically downwards by Z. The com- 
ponent of E in the horlsontal directian Is denoted 
by H. The vertical plane containing both the 
total force F and the horlsontal component H is 
called the inelinaHon or dip angle. I: the angle 
between the magnetic meridian and the geo- 
graphical true North is called the declination^ D. 
Tim magnetlo elements are set out schematically 
In Fig. 1. 


(b) MagneUc Charts. 

It Is convenient, and now also conventional, to 
ooostruct BO called magnetie charts for any chosen 
magnetic element by marking the appropriate 
value of the Clement In question at different looa- 
ttoDS on a map of the Earth and Joining together 
the points showing the same value of this element. 
tjimmi of equal incdlnatlon are called isoeUniesi 
lines of eq^ value of the force F. or of its com- 
ponents (H. X. T. Z). axe called isodynamies, 
■nie first world magnetic chart was constructed by 
Edmund Halley (1701). including also the ocean 
regions. Leas accurate informatton can be in- 
ferred (using also old ships* logs) before this, al- 
» reliable data referring to one or two 

dons (like London (Kew) and Paris) is 

k back to about the middle of the 16th cent. 

The problem of coiteottng world-wide magnetic 
data stUi remains a vital one. involving dose inter- 
naktonsl co-operation. Special efforts at obtain- 
‘ t extensive coverage, and InvolvfaiE tenmorary 
« a feature of the Inter- 
Tears that are now held 


points, neither are they Cwtiy diametrically op- 
posite to each other nor of exactly equal strengths 
.the North pole at present'being a little over 1 per 
cent stronger than the South pole). It is signifi- 
cant that the deviations of the actual field from 
the simple dipole form cannot be linked with any 
geographical distribution of land or ocean on the 
Earth's surface. 

8. Time-Dependence ol the FieUL 

OiUibrand (1635) produced evidence to show 
;hat the magnetlo properties at each terrestrial 
location are not constant but vary with the time. 
This la the so-called secular variation, the magnetlo 
elements undergoing significant change over a 
period of a hundred srears or more. Small changes 
of very much shortor duration (the non-aeoular 
variations) were later recognised by Graham 
1722): careful and extended study of the small 
movements of a compass show a predictable daily 
variation together with a superposed Irregular 
movement which may vary over the space of an 
hour (now called a magnetic storm when particu- 
larly strong). These non-secular diurnal and ir- 
regular magnetic variatiooB are ohaiacterlstically 
only about one-hundied-thousandth as strong as 
the main dipole field. These very fine details of 
the total field have proved to be of extreme im- 
portance and are now studied most carefully. 

(a) The Seetdar Vartatiori. 

The change of the magnetic field with time can 
be displayed by oooBtruotlng magnetlo (fliarta 
where looationB of equal change of magnetic ele- 
ment axe Joined by a line. The variation Is posi- 
tive (increasing) in some axeas but negative (de- 
creasing) in others. This (fiiaDse usually continues 
in a given direction for up to a hundred years or 
more, after which its sign idianges. The average 
rate of change of field stiength is about 0*00001 
gauss per year, but there axe reglonB of oonstder- 
able variation firom this mean value. Of especial 
interest are two axeas in Antaictica. one positive 
with about 20 times the average value while the 
other is negative and about 10 times the average 
value. The local declination and dip angles also 
vary over the Earth: as an example, at Eiew be- 
tween the years 1680 and 1800 the declination 
changed steadily &om about 11* E. to about 24* W. 

A oharacteilstio fhatuxe of the seoidax vaxlation 
(discovered by Halley in 1092) is its general move- 
ment westwards, relative to the terrestrial surface 
geography, by an average of about 0* 2' per year. 

agalD. there axe considerable finotuationa 
about the average value at diiferent regions of the 
Earth. The dipole field itself also appeals to 
move though less is known about this than about 
the seoular variation. It seems that the f 


of the dipole field itself has decreased by some 6 per 
cent over the last 100 years although it maj.have 
begim to increase again sinoe about 1950. 
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the gioBB featuree of the total magnetic 
flel^ t^ of the secular variation field arc not 
linked Mth geographical surface features and the 
oye^ dimensions are broadly larger than those 
of the land masses. The signlflcanoe of th<« ob- 
servation wiU be apparent later. 

(b) Fidd Beversali, 

The existence of remanent magnetism (paleo- 
magnetism) in certain igneous and sedlmentaiy 
rocks is tahen as evidence for the existence of a 
terresUai field In the remote past. Data are now 
available for a wide range of rodk. samples of differ- 
ent ages over many regions of the globe. The 
direction of magnetisation in rocto of given age 
may be the same as that of the present field, but 
in some ages the direction of the field appean to 
have been reversed, the North magnetic pole be- 
coming the South magnetic pole and viM verm. 
The same consistent conclusions apply fur both 
land and ocean locations. These results, treated 
staUsUoally, lead to the result that the dipole field 
has suffered polarity reversals many times in the 
past, the changes occurring relatively rapidly and 
at irregular time intervals. The present polarity 
would seem to have existed for a half a million 
years or so. Many more data are required before 
the picture is clear in detail but the general con- 
clusion would seem well established. 

(c) Pole Wander, 

If the main component of the terrestrial field in 
the remote past is supposed to be dipolar, the pre- 
sently observed remanent field directions can be 
used statistically to infer a corresponding location 
lor the magnetic poles. It appears that the geo- 
graphical location of the poles has suffered a wide 
systematic movement in the past. It is known 
that the present pole positions are not exactly 
fixed and present observed rates of change of 
position are consistent with those deduced from 
paleomagnetism. By comparing the polar loca- 
tions deduced from different land masses it has 
been inferred that a compatible description of the 
field is possible only if it is accepted that a relative 
change has occurred in the configuration of the 
land masses themselves since the Jurassic period 
(oontlnental drift). Many more detailed measure- 
ments are required before these deductions can be 
put on a truly quantitative footing. 

4. Analysis ol the Field. 

Gauss (1839) showed how the vast range of data 
for the magnetic field can be analyst mathemati- 
cally (using the so-called spherical harmonic analy- 
sis), and the method is now standard, llie 
method is especially important because it allows 
for the location of the components of the terres- 
trial magnetic field to be isolated. It is found in 
this way that the dipole and secular variation 
fields are of internal origin, while the non-secular 
field is of external origin, being located in the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

The diurnal component of the non-secular fielc 
can be associated with tidal effects of the atoO' 
sphere. The irregular component is especial^ 
strong when magnetic conditions on the Sun’s sur- 
face are particularly marked by sun-spot acUvlt: 
^d the solar wind is temporarily enhanced. Gon 
ditions are then magnetically disturbed and 
experience a magnetic storm: radio oommuni 
cations can be upset, and particularly vlvlc 
auroral displays (polar lights) observed in the 
polar latitudes. This dependence on the relative 
orientation of the Bun, Moon, and Earth, on 
the magnetic conditions of the Solar surface. Is 
characteristic of the non-secular component of the 
terrestrial field: the dipole and secular components 
w not show this dependence. In what follows we 
Will not be concerned with the non-secular com- 
poi^t of the field: for details reference should be 
mm to studies of the upper terrestrial atmo- 
sphere. 

6. Origin of the Internal Field. 

In explaining the occurrence of the Earth’s mail 
magnetic field the essential cfaaracteristios to b 
shunted for. apart from the obvious oomplexlt; 
^i^are: Its Internal origin: its lack of correlation 
with surface gi^oidcal features: its secular 


variation which describe substantial fractional 
hanses over times as short as a hundred years or 
>: and polarity reversal and pole wander. 

Any origin of the field in the crust is virtually 
excluded by the ladk of correlation with surface 
iatures. while the time scale of the secular varia- 
Ion (hundreds of years) is incompatible with the 
known structure of the mantle, where chuigec 
muld be associated with times of millions of years, 
nwories that suppose the material of the Barth to 
ye actually ferromagnetic are untenable, because 
he known temperature below about 25 km is too 
righ for this to be possible (above the Curie tem- 
j>erature) and the intensity of magnetisation iii 

itructunri reasons) be sufficiently high to produce 
.he observed field strengths. Arguments can be 
lonstmcted that suppose the conditions inside the 
otating Earth to be associated with charge 
eparation: a magnetic field is then produced by 
hese charges. Such theories would requite 
electrostatic fields within the Earth far above the 
Jelectric strengths of the known materials. And 
j>olarity reversal could hardly be accounted for 
without requiring the direction of rotation Itself 
o change, which is hardly credible. There is no 
ivldence whatever to support a contention that 
jhe field arises spontaneously from some hitherto 
unknown physical relationship between magnet- 
ism and rotation of a material body. 

The Earth’s core region being liquid does how- 
jver provide conditions that can plausibly pro- 
vide an external magnetic field of the type actually 
observed. The cote material is almost certainly 
a good conductor of electricity and so could carry 
substantial electric currents which have an associ- 
ated magnetic fidd. Changes of fluid motion 
would naturally lead to rapid field changes of the 
.ype met with in the secular variation. Indeed. 
jbe Isomagnetic charts have a form reminiscent of 
fluid flow patterns and are not unlike meteoro- 
logical charts of wind directions In the atmosphere. 
Core motions would remain nncorrelated with sur- 
face features; polarity reversal and pole wander 
could be linked very naturally with changes of the 
fluid flow regime. The association of the observed 
main magnetic field with the motion of a liquid 
core of not very high viscosity is now so strong as 
to amount to a certainty that the nature of the 
field is controlled in an essential fashion by the 
conditions in the liquid core. 

6. Conditions in the Core. 

The way in which the magnetic field is produced 
by electric currents In the core is still unknown, 
lliere are two problems; one Is to show that an 
electric current distribution could in principle pro- 
duce the observed field; and the other is to show 
that such a current distribution is physically 
reaUsable in a real situation and does indeed exist 
in the core. Definite progress has been made in 
solving the first problem, but virtually no brogresa 
has yet been made in solving the second one. 

The electrio current will flow due to the action 
of an electromotive force. In the absence of an 
electromotive force, it is known that the terrestrial 
majmetio field would decay In about 16.000 years. 
The present magnetic field has every appearance 
of bmng a permanent feature and this appearance 
is supported by the modem interpretation of the 
measurements of remanent rook magnetism. The 
corresponding decay time for the Bun is about 10” 
years (about the age of the Sun itself) and a 
similar candusion would apply for other stars. 
Predicted decay times for galactic magnetic fields 
are also at least as great as the estimated life of 
the galaxy. It appears, then, that a continual 
source of electromotive force must be found for 
the Barth (and other planetary bodies) but this is 
not neoessary for stellar and galacUo components 
of the Universe. There are three relevant meeha- 
nisms that are possible as a source of eleotromotive 
force. One possible mechanism is based on 
tbermoeleotric effects, the core and mantle formlnff 
a thermojunotian of two diasimilar eleotiic oon- 
dnetors at different temperatures. The tempera- 
ture difference will arise because of temperature 
differences within the core which result in con- 
vective motions of the core materlaL Another 
posrible meohaxiism involves eleetrolytle processes, 
the mantle acting as an etoeMyte in contact with 
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the metallio core. Both these prooesses would re- 
quire larger tempefatuie diffetenoes within the 
oore than seem pomlble on alternative geophysical 
evidence. Again, the neoessary fluid flow pat> 
terns within the core would need to be incredibly 
oomplioated and it is not dear that they would 
have any physioal interest. 

The third meChaalsm exploits the possibility of 
the fluid oore behaving as a self-exciting dynamo. 
The oore fluid motions give rise to small eleotrio 
currents and associated weak magnetic fields: 
these Adds then interact with the fluid motions to 
which they are due. and an ampUflcation prooess 
Is possible if the deotrical conductivity, the size, 
and the motion of the fluid core matc^ are all 
suitably inter-related, and if the fluid viscosity is 
appnn>rlately small. This so-called dynamo 
theory is based on the analysis of magnetohydro- 
dynamios and appears to offer definite poBsibUlties 
for development as a method of understanding the 
nature of the Earth’s magnetic field within the 
already estabUshed principles of physics. There 
seems little doubt in principle that this mechanism 
can lead to a self-sustained electric current system 
that is stable under rotation, but the geometry of 
the associated flow pattern is extremely artificial. 
So far no pattern of physioal interest has been 
proposed. 

The study of the liquid core in connectioa with 
the terrestrial magnetic field must Involve a know- 
ledge of the heat generation and conduction witUn 
the core, because of the need to invoke fluid con- 
vection in the production of an electromotive 
force. In this way it Is seen that a study of the 
Earth’s field must be intimately connected with 
the thermal history of the Earth. 


7. Relation to Other Bodies. 

The Earth is linked electrically with the Sun, 
particularly through the Solar Wind, which is the 
magnetised plasma ejected by the Bun in all direc- 
tions. As we plasma bathes the neighbourhood 
of the Earth it distorts the terrestrial magnetic 
field in the line Joioing the centres of the Sun and 


Earth (see Fig. 2). The field is eHseptia lly un- 
affected in the dire^on at right angles to this line. 
This field pattern can be understood theoretically 
and has been shown In practioe over recent years 
using rocket probes and space vehicles. 

Bodies other than the Earth might be expected 
to be the source of a magnetic field; Indeed, mag- 
netic fleldB pervade the Universe quite widely. 
Within the Bolar System, it has been known for a 
long time that the Son has a general magnetic 
field of broadly dipolar type, with an axis making 
an amfie of about 4^ with the rotation axis. It is 
now known, however, that this field is considerably 
more conmlex than was thought at one time. 
Among the planets, only Jupiter can be associated 
at the present time with unambiguous evidenoe 
for the existence of a magnetic dipole field. Venus, 
Mars, and Moon have not shown a field, to the 
limits of present measurement: if they do possess 
a permanent field it must be very small compared 
with that of the Eaqth. More Information here 
can be expected only when detailed measurements 
become possible on tha surface of these bodies, and 
theoretical oonclusion^can be developed only when 
definite information t omes available about their 
structure, presumably as a result of seismic 
studies. It is not « ‘ ,r whether they possess a 
liquid core at all; and u they do, its size may not 
be large enough, or the\ convective motion in the 
presence of the rotatloii forces strong enough, or 
the electrical conduetivlty large enough, to allow 
an electric current system to be maintained In the 
deep interior. Presumably conditions in Jupiter 
are suitable: certainly, the size is probably great 
enough and the planet rotates very fast about its 
axis. 

It is seen that our understanding of the main 
magnetic field of the Earth is yet far from com- 
plete. Further progress can be expected as our 
knowledge of the Earth’s structure improves and 
paieo-data become both more abundant and more 
reliable. An important development in the study 
will be the accumulation of data from other 
planetary members of the Solar System as one 
of space exploration. 



Fiaj&^-MwinaUe Bepzesentation of the Distortion of lines of Magnetlo Fi^ due to the fl^Wtad 
Omit teim tosoale) r ThedtstaiioefiximtheEarthtopoint Aisabout lOEarthradiiandfirom Ato 
. Bis iKrtiSteftli radii. The down-stream length is some 60 Earth radii, and the thickness of this 
tan Is ahont 711 Earth radlL 
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I. CENTRAL PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC POLICY 


UnemDloyment 

Between the wars, unemployment was Britain's 
most urgent economic problem. The level of un- 
employment varied with the ups and downs of the 
trade cycle. Quite the worst slump was that of 
the early lOdOs: In 1932. nearly 8 million workers 
were without a Job. But unemployment re- 
mained high even in the best years, and in no year 
between 1919 and 1939 were there fewer than a 
million workers unemployed. Economists make 
a distinction between sJrueJtffol unemployment 
and evdiedl unemployment. Structural unem- 
ployment appears when the structure of industry 
gets out of line with the pattern of demand for 
industrial products. In Britain, unemployment 
was particularly severe and pe^tent in areas 
which were dependent on the coal, textile, and 
shipbuilding Industries, and some secUons of the 
engineering industry. These industries had been 
in the foiefiront of Britain's industrial growth in 
the 19th cent., and had contributed greatly to 
the expansion of exports. In areas like Sooth 
Wales. Tyneside. Clydeside, and Northern Inland 
there was little alternative work for those no 
longer needed In the ** staple '* industries: new 
industries were being built up in the inter-war 
period, but they tended to be located in the re- 
latively prosperous Midlands and South-East 
England. Ci^cal unemployment appears when 
there is a general decline in the level of demand for 
goods and services, which leads to a decline in the 
employment of workers producing those goods and 
servloes. In the slump years unemployment was 
so high because of a combination of structural and 
cydical unemployment: in the best years, un- 
employment was largely structuraL 

Unemployment means waste. Men willing to 
work, who could produce valuable goods and 
servioeB, are idle; the economy produces fower 
goods and services than it is capable of producing. 
Unemployment also means hardship and low 
standards of living for those out of work, and for 
their fieuniUes. 

The avoidance of mass unemployment has been 
accepted as a primary objective of economic 
pcdlcy by all pditioal parties, and there is a wide 
measure of agreement on the pcdldes which must 
be applied to ensure that unemployment on the 
scale of the 1980 b never occurs agtdn. Cyclical 
unemployment has to be taCfeded by measures to 
inoraaae total demand and total spending by oon- 
stuners. by investors, and by the Qovemment. 
Structural unemployment has to be tackled by 
inducing new industries to move into areas where 
other employment is declining, or by inducing 
labour to move firom thoser areas to areas uhera 
there is a demand for its services. 

There have been ups and downs in unemploy- 
ment in the posi-war years, but these have been 
very eU|^t compared to those of the pre-war 
years, most post-war years, less than 2 per 
cent of the woikmg mnlation was unemployed 
— « sharp contrast with the 11 per cent for 1987 
and the 22 per cent for 1982. But there are still 


areas of the country where structural unemploy- 
ment is serious. In Northern Ireland, for example, 
despite the efforts which' have been made to 
attract new industries, unemployment ranged be- 
tween 6 and 10 per cent in the last decade. 


A characteristic of the British economy in post- 
war years has been a persistent rise in prices and 
money incomes. For example, between 1964 and 
1964. retail prices went up by about 86 per cent, 
or — expressed as an annual rate— by 8*1 per cent 
per annum, export prices rose by 18 per cent (or 
1*6 per cent per annum), and weekly wage rates 
by about 66 per cent (4*4 per cent per annum). 
However, these rates of increase were oonsiderably 
slower than the corresponding rates In the Imme- 
diately post-war decade. This inflation of prices 
and money incomes is considered undesirable for 
two main reasons. Fiistly, it is associated with 
an arbitrary redistribution of pundmalng power. 
Prices rise for everyone, but some members of 
the community are better placed than others to 
secure increases in their money incomes which 
oflhet. or more than offset, the rise in the price 
of the goods and services they buy. The feeling 
that particular groups are failing briiind. in that 
their money inoomes have not risen as fast as those 
of other groups. Is a source of much unrest and 
discontent. Secondly, and crucially for the 
British economy, an inflation of prices makes it 
more diflicult to achieve a satisfactory balance of 
payments. As prices of our exports rise, it becomes 
harder to sell them in foreign markets; and as 
ImportB become cheap In comparison with goods 
produced at home there is a tendency to buy more 
of them. 

Two main enlanations have been advanced to 
account for the mflation which has occurred. The 
first stresses the rde of an excess of demand or 
spending power in the economy — of too mucfli 
money chasing too few goods, and so leading to a 
rise in prices. The Inflationary problem la seen 
as the obverse of the cydical unemployment 
problem: the latter involves a deficiency of 
spending, and the fonner an excess. Those who 
consider an excess of demand idemand-jmU) to be 
an Important feotor in the inflationary situation 
fevour poUdea designed to reduce purchasing 
power: for example, the reduction of spendable 
income by levying higher taxes, or the reduction 
of sp«i<UDg financed throodi bonowing by making 
credit more expensive or more difficult to get. 
The second stresses the rde of an excessive in- 
crease in Inoomes: it is argued that prices have 
risen mainly because costs have increased fester 
than productivity (oosHwsh). Those who take 
this view fevour measures to restrain or control 
increases in wages, profits, rents, and other forms 
of income. Neither explanation exdudee the 
other. M^my would agree that both demand- 
pull and coBt-push fiMstois have contributed— ^th 
dUferent strengths at diffetent times— to the in- 
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flatlonarr spiral in prices and incomes, and that should be. increased. In particular, 
measures both to control demand and to restrain out that our rate of growth compares nnxavoiir^r 
oar control incomes may be necessary. with that acdtieved by some other owtries. 

But it is easier to specify in gmieral terms the The potentialities for higher Prodii^idty m 
measures needed to combat inflation than it is to enormous. The T7.S.A. has the highest standara 
apply policleB which are soocessfifl in practioe. of living in the world: in many industries, output 


trol wage increases are dlfftcult to reconcile with 
widely-accepted procedures of collective bargain- 
ing. 


The Balance of Payments. 

Britain is heavily dependent on imports. This 
countnr must Import food; it cannot produce 
enough food within its borders to feed its popula- 
tion. Many of the raw materials necessary for 
its industry have to be purchased from abroad. 
Furthermore, some manufactured goods produced 
in other countries will be purchased because they 
are cheaper or more attractive than similar goods 
produced at home. All these goods, and our 
Imports of services, have to be paid for in foreign 
currency. Foreign currency Is earned by export- 
ing goods and services to other countries. It is 
not, however, considered sufficient to earn enough 
foreign currency from our exports to pay for our 
imports. The objective is to earn considerably 
more than that, so that we have a surplus of 
foreign currency available to pay ofl* external 
debts, to build up our external assets by investing 
abroira, to enable us to lend and give aid to un^r- 
develo]^ countries, and to increase our foreign 
exchange resources. 

Since the war. our balwoe of payments position 
has been precarious. Exports have increase 
considerably, but so have imports: and the margm 
of safety has been so narrow that unfavourable 
turns of events have led to crises in the balance 
of payments. In several years, our earnings from 
the export of goods and services have not even 
been sufficient to cover our payments for imports, 
and in no year has the surplos been as large as 
is considered necessary. With the balance w 
payments delicately poised even in favourable 
years, and with corrective action necessary to 
crisis years, economic policies have been much 
influenced by our foreign trade problems. It is 
easy to say that most of the problems would dis- 
appear. or would become less urgent, if we cotod 
achieve a major expansion of our exports. But 
most export markets are highly competitive, and 
we cannot expect to sell more unless the price. 
Quality, and terms of delivery of our goods^and 
services are at least as attractive as those of our 
rivals to export markets. 


Bconomio Growth, 

Taking a longer view, the most important ob- 
jective of internal economic policy must be to 
raise the standard of living. The stand^ of 
living can increase only if more goods and sem^ 
are produced per head of population. In a fully- 
employed economy, the main souioe of increased 
output is a higher productivity — output per per- 
son— of the working population. 

Standards of living in this country have been 
rising: the output of goods and services per head 
of population increased by about 24 per cent 
between 1964 and 1964. Ne^rthel» mvay 
economists are of the opinion that the rate of 
growth of output and productivity can be. and 


attained to this country. In order to achieve a 
togher levd productivity In this country, 
and better machinery and capital eQulpmrat inll 
have to be installed; also, work wUl nave to be 
planned, organised, and controlled to suCh a way 
as to make more eflfective use of labour and 
machinery. 


Underdeveloped Countries. 

Britain and the other developed countries of the 
world have important responsibilities towards 
the underdevelop^ countries. The poorest two- 
thirds of the world's population account for only a 
sixth of total world income and output, vdiito 
two-thirds of world income accrue to the r^est 
sixth of world population, a category which In- 
cludes Britain. The poorest two-thirds jnffifer 
from poverty, hunger, malnutrition, debilitating 
diseases, and widespread illitmw. To make 
matters worse, most of the poor countries are ex- 
periencing a rapid growth of population. Output 
has to rise as fast as population Just to prevent 
standards of living from falling, and an tocreasein 
standards of living recuires an even faster growth 

^^Fe^underdevdoped countries can hope to solve 
the JnCTPARing problems they face without active 
and generous help from developed countrira. I^ls 
help must take many forms. Financial aid in the 
form of grants or loans, to order to place ]^ur^ 
at the disposal of underdeveloped countries whiCh 
they would otherwise not be able to obtain; 
technical aid to assist to the solution of the omny 
technical problems which have to be solved; 
trading policies which do not hinder undmh^e- 
loped cotmtries from getting the imports they 
ne^ or from selling their exports — these are Ml 
activiUes to which Britain must play her pt^ In 
particular, of course. Britain must contribute to 
the development of the underdeveloped countries 
of the Conuuonwealtb. 

The Inter-relationship ol Eoonomlo Problems. 

Each of the problems briefly described above is 
extremely complex. The difficulties of achieving 
successful solutions are fbrther aggravate by the 
fact that the problems are toter-rcdated in such 
a way that measures which are hdpfffi for one 
problem can maka others more difficult to solve. 
For example, a reduction of purohadng power 
might be considered hdpfbl in the control ^ 
to&tion. and might ease ludance of payments 
problems by reducing — or dowing do^ tlm in- 
crease of— imports. But it could atop to an 
increase to unemployment, and to a dowing do^ 
to the rate of growth of the economy. , Or agaJn. 
a reduction to aid to underdevdoM countries 
could yaaka it eader to balance our external 
accounts, but such action could hardly be rroon- 
ciled with our reqponsibilitiM towards underdeye- 
lopi^ countries. In the next section, partic^r 
aspects of the Britidi economy are conddered to 
some detaU; the final section discusses the n^ 
features of the development of the economy since 
1960. 


II. SURVEY OF THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


1. IMTEBNATIONAL TRADE AED 
PAYMENTS. 

Lnports and Exports. 

In 1964 the United Kingdom boudW from 
abroad goods to tiie value of i^.614 milUon, or 
Just over £100 per head, ^’oodlsa hw lt^in 
this bill, accounting for 82 per cent of the total. 
Fud. largdy oil, costs about 11 per cent, basic 
materials for industry 81 P« cent, vaA nm nu - 
factured goods (a categow ttot incudes & ]e^ 
numb^ of semi-manufactured goods bought for 


further procesdng) 36 per cent. This last rategory 
of impcM^ has incrmund diarply to recent years. 
In 1964 they represented only 20 per centi® 
import bill ^ <mly £8.8&0 million. All this can 
be seen in the table. . ^ . . 

There are tbrw midn determinants of the levd 
of British imports. One is the competltlvenesB of 
British with, foreign produoars. Britain imports 


rate between the pound and fcrdgn curwnctes— 
can be bought more Cheaply from Jwelitotto 
from home producers. Secondly, the level of 
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Importe depends on the extent to which free trade 
Is prevented by tarilb on Imported goods or by 
other devices. Thirdly, as total Incomes In the 
economy expand, there Is a general increase in 
the demand for goods and services, Induding mu. a* 

Imports. Therefore imports can be expected to The Vohune ol Trade. 

vary directly with the total of incomes in the Superfldally it would appear that any Improve- 
eoonomy. known as the naiional incoms, ment in the terms of trade raises the value of 

One would expect that the liberalisation of trade British exports idative to imports. However, 
since the early 1960 b, together with a decline in this is not always true: filter inflation in this 
the competitiveneBS of British producers, would country, leading to a more rapid increase in 
have produced an expansion of imports relative export prices, would harm rather than help the 
to national income. In fact imports as a propor- balance of payments. If the prices of our export 
tion of national income fell from 28 to 21 per cent goods rise faster than the prices of our oompetitors 
between 1954 and 1964. The observed decrease in overseas markets, it will become progi^vely 
must be explained by the sluggish demand for more difficult to sell our exports. Ckmvexsely, 
imarv products such as food and raw materials, an inflation in Britain will make it progressiTely 
le British spend little of their additional income more attractive to buy goods produced abroad, 
on imported food, and the development of syn- Thus between 1964 and 1964 the value of Imports 
thetic substitutes and new products has slowed grew slightly faster i than the value of exports 


fell or stagnated in world markets over the 
decade. 


Moreover, since the demand for primary products export prices. This Was because the volume of 
of this sort has been sluggiRh on a world scale, imports increased by pi per cent and the volume 
while supply has Increased, their price has fallen of exports by only 40 per cent. The trade balance 
in relative terms, and this too has reduced the may well be helped by a fall in the price of tan- 


total cost of British imports. 


ported primary produ(^: but the balance of trade 


UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTB AND EXPOBtS. 


Imports of goods (c.i.f.) 


Percentage of total. 


Food, drink, and tobacco 
Basic mikterialg . , 

Fuels and lubricants • 
Seml*manufaotures , 
Finished manufactures . 


Exports of goods (f.o.b.) 


Food, drink, and tobacco 
Basic materials . • 

Fuels and lubricants • 
Metals • . • 

Engineering products • 

Other manufactured goods 


Be-exports of imports , 



* The cniuTOTi figures do not add up to the totals because the former exdude postal packages. 


Since the exports of one country must be the 
imports of another, the same factors in reverse, 
foreign competitiveness, access to foreign markets, 
and the levd of forel^ incomes determine the 
levd of British exports. In 1964 these amounted to 
£4.264 million, of which no less than 83 per cent 
were manufhctoree, mainly of engineering pro- 
ducts. Thus Britain gains from trade by export- 
ing manufectnies, in which she has a comparative 
advantoi/e, in return for food and raw materials, 
which she is not suited to produce. 


The Terms of Trade. 

Between 1954 and 1964 the value of British 
imports rose br 64 per cent and the value of 
exports by 61 per cent. These changes can be 
separated into two oomponentsL volume and price. 
Imports rose in price by only 4 per cent, whereas 
export prices rose by 19 per cent. The ratio of 
the avenge price of exports to that of imparts Is 
known as the terms cf trade; and a rise in the 
price of exports relative to imports indicates an 
isaprovement in the tenns of trade. Thus when 
we note In the table that the terms of trade im- 
nnved by 16 per cent between 1064 and 1964, we 
mean that in 1964 16 per cent less exp^ by 
vohmi* would have been needed to buy the same 
ainoantofiiBportsaiiiilMt. 
in the terms of trade lefleets the thd tbi^ the 
prices of many primary inodnote-^ood mid raw 
materisM SMh M wbei^ ixxxM^ rubber, or copper 


in manufactures will be worsened by an improve- 
ment in their terms of trade. 

VISIBLE TRADE: VOLUME AND 
PRICES. 


Value 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Volume 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Vrioe 

Imports. 

Exports. 


1061 «* 

100. 

Per- 

oentage 

increase 

1954. 1 

1064. 

1954-64. 

76 

125 

64 

72 

116 

61 

74 

119 

61 

80 

112 

40 

108 

107 

4 

89 

106 

19 

116 

90 

16 


Over the decade there was a persistent fUl bi 
Britain's share of world exports. Cram 20-0 per 
cent of exparte of manoflMstureB in 1954 to 18*6 
per cent in 1964. Her oompetlton in export 
markete—and parttoulaily Germany and Japanr- 
were more snooesriUl in expanding their exports. 
Had the prices of British enorts risen less lapidlr 
over this period, Britaiarsihaze of world exporUi 
would have been higher in 1964. 
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The Balance ol ViSUe Trade. 

The balance of ivieible) trade la the difference 
between exports and Imports of goods. It Is said 
to be In eurplua if exports exceed imports and in 
deftcit if imports exceed exports. In estimating 
the balance of trade it is important that Imports 
and exports be valued on the same basts. The 
normal method in the trade returns is to measure 
imports (cost, insurance, and freight) and 
exports f.o.b. (free on board). In other words 
Import prices are Shown to include the costs of 
transporting them to Britain, and exports are 
valued at the prices when loaded in British ports. 
Our table shows both imports and exports /.o.b. 

In no year except 1958 was there a surplus in 
the Britiidi balance of trade. Moreover, the 
deficit was particularly big in certain years. 1951. 
1956. 1900. and 1904. The deficit of 1951 was 
largely due to the Korean war which led to a 
stockpiling of primary products and a startling 
increase in their prices. The other three years 
coincided with booms in the Britielh economy. 
These were periods of very ftdl employment and 
high demand which could be met only by increased 
imports. Moreover, there was a building up of 
raw material stocks which had been depleted 
during the preceding upswings of the economy. 

Invisible Trade, and the Current Balance o! Pay- 
ments. 

The chronic deficit In the balance of visible 
trade has in normal years been offset by a surplus 
in the balance of invisible trade. This surplus 
derives from four main groups of transactions. 
The first covers receipts from non-residents less 
payments to non-residents, for services such as 
shipping and insurance. The second covets re- 
ceipts from foreign governments in respect of 


together. A deficit with non-sterling area countries 
persisted throughout the 1950 b and into the lOfiOs. 

The Long-term Capital Account 

We have seen that Britain earned a surplus on its 
current balance of payments in most recent years. 
Yet it is not sufficient for this country to avoid 
deficits on its current account The objective is to 
earn a substantial surplus in order to finance 
investment in and lending to other countries— 
particularly the underdevelcped countries of the 
Commonwealth: to repay debts to foreign coun- 
tries which have been Incurred: and to build up 
reserves of gold, dollars, and other currencies 
whidh can help to tide us over difficult periods. 
In fact the objective of the Government was to 
earn current account surpluses of more than £200 
million in normal years; and a surplus of this 
magnitude was only achieved in the exceptionally 
favourable year 1958. 

Between 1954 and 1064 there was a persistent 
and growing amount of British private investment 
abroad. Since private foreiim investment in 
Britain also rose, the balance of long4eTm capital 
transactions did not show a clear trend. Never- 
theless it was generally in deficit to the extent of 
£100-£200 million. As with current transactions 
there were considerable regional differences. 
Usually there was a heavy deficit In long-term 
capital transactions with the sterling area and 
only minor imbalance with the rest of the world. 
Thus in 1965 Britain had a deficit with the sterling 
area of £307 million and a surplus with the rest 
of the world of £92 million, giving an overall deficit 
on long-term capital account of £215 million. 
The net flow of long-term capital to the sterling 
area neutralised the current account surplus with 
the sterling area, equal to £318 million: and this 
was also the tendency in other years. 


CUBBENT BAIiANCB OP PAYMENTS. 
(£ mUlion.) 



Imports (f.o.b.) . 

Exports (f.o.b.) . 

Balance of visible trade. 
Balance of invisible trade 
Current balance of pay- 
ments . 



military bases in the country less payments by 
this country in respect of military bases abroad. 
The tUrd covers receipts of gifts and grants made 
to this country, less gifts and grants made by this 
country. The fourth imfludes all receipts of 
interest, dividends, and profits earned on over- 
seas investment less interest, dividends and profits 
paid out on foreign investment in this country. 

The table shows that in most years the surplus 
on Invisibles exceeded the deficit on visibles, so 
that Britain earned a surplus on the current balance 
of paments. However, there was a long-run 
tendmicy for the surplus on InvlsibleB to decline: 
net aam lngs from shipping services fell and 
Government military expenditure abroad and 
grants to other countries increased. 


The Current Balance ot Payments by Regions. 

All the figures presented so fisr refer to Britain's 
trade with the external world as a whoto. These 
hide a marked pattern of trade. In 1964 Just 
over a third of visible imports and exports came 
from and went to the oountrles of the overseas 
sterling area — oomprlBlng the Colonial territories. 
Independent Oammonwealth countries other than 
Glaii«la» British protected states In the Persian 
Gulf and a fbw oonntito such as Burma and Sooth 
Africa. One reason for Britain's declining share 
of world trade is that trade within the sterling 
ana has been grofdim less rapidly than world 
trade as a whole. Snost 85 per cent of our 
visible trade was done with Westm Europe, and 
lather less than 17 per cent with North America. 
Tike ourrent balance of payments surplus found 
in normal years Is generally made up of a hm 
■^lus with Bterilng area ourrenoles, pai^y 
QffiBet by a deficlb with all other oonntrMS taken 


Monetary Movements. 

In 1965 Britain had a current account deficit of 
£104 million and a deficit on long term capital 
account of £215 million: Implying a deficit in the 
balance of current and long-term capital transactions 
of £319 million. This balance had to be financed 
either through an Increase in liabilities (for 
example, an increase in the sterling liabllitlee 
held by foreigners, or in short-term loans firom the 
International Monetary Fund) or by a reduction 
in assets (for example a reduction in the gold and 
dollar reserves). In fact, the gcdd and foreign 
currency reserves actually rose in 1965 by £246 
million, but the sterling balances increased by £55 
million and our debts to the International Mone- 
tary Fund by no less than £499 million. Total 
recorded net monetary movements to meet the 
deficit amounted to only £232 million, so that 
there must have been an unrecorded increase In 
credit equal to £87 million, known as the bakmeing 
item. Let us consider earii of these " financing " 
transacttons in turn. 


The SterUng Balanoes. 

Sterling Is an international currency, and 


in Sterling (e.g.. Treasury bills. Government stocks 
and bank accounts) for many reasoDS. Sterling 
area countries reckon to keep a high proportion 
of their Intematlanal trade reserves in the form of 
sterUng balances. It is convenient to hdd ster- 
ling to finance trading transaetlonB beoauae ster- 
ling Is widely acceptable in settlement ef trading 
debts. Sterling balances will also be held to the 
extent that they are consldend a profitable and 
aafiB way of holding Uqnld assets. It may be 
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proiBltable to hifld sterUng If the rate of Interest * 
paid on balanoes in Lcmdon is higher than that 
paid in other financial centres. And it may be 
oonsideied safe to hcdd sterling if the chances of 
sterling devaluation (whidi woi^ automatioally 
reduce the value of the balances in terms of any 
currency which did not devalue) are thought to 
be remote. 

An increase in the sterling balanoes enables 
Britain to finance an adverse balance on current 
plus long-term capitia account without reducing 
the gold and foreign exchange reserves. Con- 
versely, a reduction in sterling balances can Impose 
a drain on reserves even if there is no adverse 
balance on current plus long-term capital account. 

At the end of 1066 sterling balances held by 
non-residents (excluding the International Mone- 
tary Fund) amounted to £8,470 million: far in 
excess of Britain's reserves of gold and convertible 
currencies, eaual to £1.070 million. Nearly three- 
quarters of this amount was held by the rest of 
the sterling area. However, it is unlikely that 
Britain would be able to finance a persistent 
deficit in her balance of payments through a 
progressive increase in the sterling balances: In 
the long run the sterling balances will probably 
be reduced — as Indeed they were between 1065 
and 1066. by some £200 million. Many under- 
developed countries of the sterling area will want 
to run down their sterling balances in order to 
help finance the imports required for their deve- 
lopment programmes. 

Sterling holdings outside the sterling area, and 
particularly the unofficial ({.e.. mrivate) holdings, 
are highly volatile, in that they may be withdrawn 
very rapidly if for any reason it is thought less 
profitable or less safe to hold sterling than some 
other currency or gold. Since confidence in 
sterling Is weakest (i.e. fear that it will be devalued 
is greatest) when the balance of payments is In 
deficit, sterling balances tend to move perversely, 
so accentuating movement In the reserves. Such 
was the case in the sterling crisis at the end of 
1064. It Is ironical that Britain’s position as an 
international currency country makes it more and 
not less difficult to rely on a running down of 
reserves to meet a temporary deficit in the balance 
of payments. 

Foreign Exchange Reserves. 

The gold and convertible currency reserves are 
used to finance payments abroad which cannot be 
financed in any other way: they are a last line of 
defence In international trade. The reserves held 
in London belong to the sterling area as a whole, 
and not Just to this country. Members of the 
sterling area are wlUing to pay Into these central 
reserves some or all of their net earnings of gold 
and oonvertible ourrencles. in exchange for ster- 
ling balances. They do this on the understanding 
that they can, diould they wish to do so. call upon 
the central reserves by exchanging sterling 
balances for gold and oonvertible currencies. 

The central reserves of gold and foreign oorren< 
des amount^ to £1,070 million at the end of 1065; 
a level which, thoudi hifffier than in many previous 
post-war years, was to be quite inadequate, 
^ere are bound to be imbalances in international 
trade and payments, and the fimctlon of these 
reserves is to tide over temporary imbalances by 
increasing reserves in favourable periods imd 
running down reserves in unfhvoursble periods. 
If reserves are not sufficient to withstand- tem- 
porary pressures, measures to protect the resenres 
will have to be taken--s.g.. raising Bank Jhkte 
and *« gt«*Anfny up monetary polioles generally — 
and these measures may create unemployment 
and recession, and restrict the growth of the 


mission of the Fund. For many years after the 
war. the Imbalances in world trade—and partlcu- 
larly the acute Shortage of dollars— were such that 
many countries had to invoke the clauses in the 
agreement which permitted them to Impose re- 
strictions during a "transitional” period. Al- 
though there is still a long way to go before the 
Fund reaches its objectives, considerable progress 
towards them was made during the 1650s. The 
progressive relaxation of exchange and import 
controls by this country was parallded in some 
other countries, and most of the currencies im- 
portant in world trade and payments were de- 
clared oonvertible. 

The fimction of the Fund Is to make foreign 
exchange resources available to members who run 
into balance of payments dlffioultieB. Each 
member country makes a deposit (called its quota) 
partly in gold and partly m its own currencies, 
with the Fund. The.sise of the deposit is fixed 
in rdatiOD to the counter’s share in world trade. 
In return, it la granted certain automatic drawing 
rights, which entitle it to borrow foreign currencies 
from the Fund. Fun'iermore, the Fund has 
power to make larger lb ns. and to grant stand-by 
credits to be drawn op if required. Before the 
Fund will make such L .ns and credits available, 
it has to be satisfied tl^t the borrowing country 
is taking appropriate action to correct the balance 
of payments disequilibriim. 

In 1956. at the time of the Suez crisis, there was 
a running down of sterling balances, and Britain 
negotiated a loan of £202 million firom the Fund 
and an even larger stand-by credit. Again In 
1064 and 1965. when there was a severe deficit on 
current and long-term capital account and heavy 
speculation against sterling, the Government 
borrowed from the I.M.F. £869 million in 1964 
and £409 million in 1966. In this way the country 
could ride out crises of confidence in sterling 
without a severe loss of reserves. 

Correcting a Deficit 

If an imbalance In the current plus long-term 
capital account persists, the deficit cannot be met 
indefinitely from monetary movements. At some 
stage the Government must take action to remove 
the deficit. What action can it take? There are 
a number of alternatives available, each with its 
advantages and disadvantages, and economic 
opinion is by no means unanimous on the choice 
of policy. Let us consider each of these alterna- 
tives in turn. 

Variation oX the Exchange Bate. 

The exchange rate is the ruling official rate of 
exchange of pounds for gold and other currencies. 
It determines the value of British goods in relation 
to foreign goods. If the pound is devalued in 
terms of gold and other currencies. British exports 
(which are paid for in pounds) become cheaper to 
foreigners and BriUah imports (paid for by pur- 
chasing foreign currency) become more expensive 
to holders of pounds. In this way devaluation 
can improve the British balance of payments 
by encouraging exports and discouraging 


The Xntefiialiioiial Monatary Foad. 

The IntamaHondl Monetofv^ Fund (JMF) was 
set up after the war with the <ffijectlve of worl^ 
towards Dree trade at stable ttchanm mtes. 
Under tlM orfgiiiBl agreement setting im the Fund, 
— aneed to make their ounenoiee oonver- 
iTother oitnenoieB 1 


♦.fKUi 

or 


te intoTSHier oitnenoieB and gold at fixed rates 
exchange, and agreed not to impcm exCham 
_ import eontreli without the pennission ^ the 
Fond, iay aUaratlcni in the rates of eamhange 
hr more .than 16 per cent also requiiea the per- 


there are certain disadvantages attached 

to devaluation. The promect of devaluation 
results in a speculative outflow of foreign funds: 
and one devaluation may be taken as a sign that 
there will be fiirther devaluation in the future. 
Secondly, the sterling area countries— many of 
them underdeveloped— will suffer a capital loss, 
because they hold their international reserves 
largely in the form of sterling rather than gold. 
ThMly. the rise in the price of imports of raw 
materials and consumption goods results In higher 
costs and prices and then In wage demands to 
maintain the British standard of living. It is 
possible that inflation will in this way neutralise 
the beneficial efiEiects of devaluation. 

The pound was devalued in 1049. when an 
official exchange rate of £1 » f2'8 was established, 
and again in 1067. to a rate of £1 $2*4. 

Exchange Oomtiols and OonvartIbiUty. 

A ourrency is fhlly eonnerUMe If it can be firedy 
exchanged for any other currency, or fw gold, at 
Twfltig official rates gf exchange. Exchange 
oontrolBunpoBa xestrictloinB on convertibility by 
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Umlttag the powers of holders of a currency to 
exxfliange theli holdings for other currencies or 
gold at the official rate of exchange. For many 
years after the war, for example, there was a 
world-wide shortam of dollars: if sterling had 
been conyertlble, were would have been a rush to 
convert sterling Into dollars, with the consequence 
that the dollar reserves of the sterling area would 
soon have been exhausted. In fact, a premature 
attempt to establish sterling convertibility in 1047 
led to such a drain on reserves that strict exchange 
controls had to be re-imposed. 

Exchange controls on residents can be enforced 
by requiring that earnings of foreign currencies 
(e.g., the proceeds from the sale of exports) be 
handed over to the exchange control authority— 
the Bank of England acts as the Government's 
agentr— in exchange for sterling; and by permit- 
ting the exchange of sterling for foreign currencies 
(e.g., to enable the purchase of imports) only for 
transactions approved by the exchange control 
authority. There was a move towards converti- 
bility of sterling during the 1050s. and the sterling 
held by non-residents was made fblly convertible 
in 1958. Besidents. however, continued to be 
subject to exchange controls. 

By restricting convertibility the Government 
can make it more difficult for funds to move into 
or out of sterling. In this way the Government 
can impede capital movements. e.g.. British 
private investment abroad, or flows of short-term 
capital: or it can restrict current spending abroad. 
e.g.t on foreign holidays. 


Import Controls and Tariffs. 

Import controls impose limitations on the 
quantity or value of goods which are permitted 
to enter a country: tariffs are duties levied on 
imported goods so that the price of those goods to 
consumers in a country is higher than the price 
received by the foreigners supplying the goods. 
In the early post-war years, this country main- 
tained strict import controls over a wide range of 
goods. These were gradually dismantled, until 
in 1050 the last remaining Import controls on goods 
were abandoned, except on habit-fonulng drugs 
and some agricultural products and textiles &om 
the Far East — to give a measure of protection to 
British producers. 

dJl countries impose tariffs. Some tariffs are 
primarily intended to raise revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and others are primarily intended to protect 
home industries by raising the price of competing 
goods from abroad. The rights of countries to 
raise tariffs, or to operate tariffs in a ffiscrimina- 
tory way ({.«., to offer lower tariffs on goods from 
some sources than on similar goods from other 
sources), are closely circumscribed by the rules of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The object of the GATT is to work 
towards free trade, especially through a reduction 
in tariffs. In the post-war period GATT held 
several major conferences, at which bargaining to 
reduce tariffis was attended by modest success. 
The most signifloant moves towards free trade in 
this period were on a regional basis. 

The disadvantage of introducing Import con- 
trols or tariffi to correct a defleit in the balance of 
payments is that the benefits of free trade are 
lost. Moreover, there is always the possibility of 
retaliation by Britain's trading partners. Nevw- 
theless. import controls or tariffs may wdl be 
prefiarable to another measure which has been 
used to correct a defleit. deflation. 


Dsflatloa. 

Throughout the post-war period the ir.E. bal- 
ance of payments was far from secure. Asaresult, 
domestic economic policies were much Influenced 
by balance of paments considerationB. Devalua- 
tion was turned to only as a last resort. The 
movement in the lOSOs and 1060s was towards 
greater freedom of trade. By ruling out devalua- 
tion and trade restrictions, the authorities had to 
fitU bade on deflation of the economy to correct 
periodic deflotts. In other words, the Govern- 
ment took measures to discourage demand and so 
cut bade incomes and employment. By reducing 
demand in gennal, the authorities secured a fall 
in demand for imxiortB. However. It was neces- 
sary to out baci[ national income by many times 


the ensuing fall in Imports. Deflation is a pahffbl 
metliod of correcting a deficit. Not only does it 
have a direct effect on the levd of incomes and 
employment, but it is also liable to Slow down the 
rate of growth of the economy. This can happen 
because deflation can weaken the incentive to 
expand productive capacity by investing in new 
plant, machinery, and other capital goods. 

The problem which faced British poUoy-makers 
attempting to raise the rate of economic growth 
was this: as total demand for goods and services 
expands, it is difficult to prevent growth in ^ 
demand for imports and diversion of exports to 
the home market, particularly when home indus- 
tries reach the limit of their productive capacity. 
Yet if consequent balance of payments difficulties 
are met by restrictions on total demand, it is 
difficult to maintain the investment necessary for 
growth in the productive capacity of the economy. 
The main need in the mld-lOdOs was the same as 
that at the start of the 1050s: to achieve an ex- 
pansion of exports relative to imports so as to 
secure economic growth without running into 
balance of payments difficulties. 

The international monetary system is partly to 
blame for the British decisions to resort to periodic 
deflation of the economy. The use of sterling as 
a reserve currency has subjected the balance of 
payments to violent swings in short-term capital 
flows. Moreover, a world-wide shortage of inter- 
national liouiditv* i.e., gold and foreign exchange 
reserves, means that countries have an incentive 
to maintain a surplus in their balance of payments 
and BO increase their reserves. In this situation 
surplus countries do not help to correct an im- 
balance in foreign transactions; the burden of 
correcting the imbalance is placed on the defleit 
country. If the Government of the defleit country 
feels itself unable to devalue its currency or to 
impose trade restrictions, it has to deflate the 
economy. The existing international monetary 
system contains a " deflationary bias." which the 
IMF has at most only ameliorated. 


The European Ciomman Market and the European 
Free Trade Area* 

By the end of the 10508, Europe was divided 
into two major trading groups. The Common 
Market, or European Bconomie Communitv (EEC) 
comprised six countries: Belgium, France, 
Holland. Italy, Luxembourg, and West Germany. 
The Treaty of Borne (ratified in 1958) envisaged 
a rapid reduction of tariffs on industrial goods 
traded between member countries, the formula- 
tion of common agricultural polides. the establish- 
ment of a uniform external tariff on imports into 
Common Market countries from the outside world, 
and a movement towards a ffioser integration of 
economic and political policies. 

In the protracted negotiations whidh led up to 
the Treaty of Borne, Britain had argued In favour 
of a looser form of association in a Free Trade 
Area, involving. In the main, a reduotimi of tariffs 
on trade within the area. Britain felt that her 
special relationships with Commonwealth and 
Sterling Area countries would be compiomiBed if 
she accepted the principle of a common external 
tariff; that her agricultural policies were very 
different from those of some European countries, 
so that there would be severe difficulties in sub- 
scribing to a common agricultural policy; and 
that proposals for the closer integration of eco- 
nomic and political policies should be considered 
very cautiously. In the end, agreement could not 
be reached with the six countries who signed the 
Treaty of Borne. The Idea of a Free Trade Area, 
however, found support from other countries, and 
the European Free Trade Aeeodaiion (EFTA) was 
set up with a membership of seven countries: 
Austria, Denmark. Norway. Portugal, Sweden. 
Switserland. and the United Kingdom. 

An account of the negotlationB for Britidi 
entry to the EEC in the 10608 is given in Part XU. 


The Needs oX Underdevatopad Oonsbiss. 

Two-thirds of the world's population live in 
dire poverty— a poverty whicn can scarcely be 
imagined by those accustomed to the standards 
of living attained in the rtiative^ flsw developed 
countries of the world. The alleviatiott of this 
poverty is widdy recognised as the meet important 
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mncsnlo-Huid indeed political— tadc of the 
second half of the twentieth centurr. 

UnderderelQped eoimtiies are mnedomlnantly’ 
acrlooltnral ooantriea, and ** sabalstenoe ** agri- 
ooltnre is widespread. In anbaistenoe acrlcultnre. 
the primary ohleot la to produce the food for your 
own fiunlly. Frimltlye tools and teohniaues of 
ooltiyation are used, and the maii^ between 
what can be produced and what la required to 
support UfB la narrow: the fUlnn of otopa because 
of drought, or the destruction of crops by floods, 
can lead to fhmlne unlesa food Is quickly supplied 
tram outside the area affected. Because the 
margin is so narrow, the surplus from the agricul- 
tural sectors which can be exchanged for the 
products of other sectors is small— which is 
another way of saying that the demand for the 
goods and services produced by other sectore— 
S.0., Industry or services— is low. There is a 
vidous drdle In which low productivity is both a 
cause and an effect of low IncnTnes. 

In many countries there is population pressure 
cm the land and much under-employment In the 
sense that people have insufficient work to keep 
them occupied for more than part of the day or 
year. With the application of modem methods 
of disease control— €.y.. the control of malaria 
through DBT spraying-^eath rates have tended 
to fUl. while birth rates have remained high. In 
consequence, some countries are experlendng a 
very rapid expansion of population: rates of in- 
crease of 8 per cent. Involving a doubling of 
population in as little as 24 yean, have been re- 
corded. The pressure of population on the land 
has therefore increased. Less productive land 
has had to be brought into cultivation, and erosion 
and loss of fertility have become nudor problems. 
A substantial increase in cmtput is required to 
prevent a fUl in per eapUa income as population 
grows, and an even greater increase is required if 
living standards are to be improved. 

This is an immense problem, and one whidhmost 
underdeveloped countries will not be able to solve 
without generous help from developed countries. 
There are usually considerable potentialities for 
increasing agriculturaJ output: but before such 
Increases can be achieved new skills have to be 
mastered and different techniques of production 
introduced. Schemes of irrigation and flood 
control, for example, can increase production: 
but they require heavy investment, and different 
crops and cropping patterns may have to be 
introduoed if the fullest benefit is to be derived 
firom such schemes. In many countries, too, alter- 
native employment in industry or sendees has to 
be created to reduce pressure on land resources, 
and to meet the demands which higher incomes 
will generate. Nearly all underdeveloped coun- 
triee now have development plans: but only a 
combined and sustained effort by developed tmd 
underdevdoped countries can ensure that the 
plans are suooessftiL 


Aid to nuderdevelopsd Conutcies. 

The gap between the living standards of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world and of the 
ooontries already highly Industrialised has tended 
to widen in the past few years. It was through 
a growing world recognition of this situation that 
the 1960s have been designated **The United 
Nations Devdopment Decade.** World inequali- 
ties have increased despite a larger flow of noo- 
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nomio aaslstaiioe firom the richer to the poorer 
nations. The total net flow of eoonomio assist- 
ance from Western industrial countries to the 
developing world was over £8,800 million in 1964. 
Roughly £800 mllll(m of this was net private 
investment, and over £2.500 million official 
government aid. But whereas total aid increased 
rapidly In the 19608, the increase was not con- 
tinued in the lOOOe: total aid In 1964 was no 
higher than the estimate for 1961. More than 
half of the official Government aid in 1964 was 
contributed by the United Btates; the other 
principal donors being France, West Germany, 
and Britain, in that order. The figures for ** aid ** 
can be misleading, however, since part of some 
countries* contributions is potitical rather than 
economic in nature. 

Aid to underdevdoped countries takes many 
forms. It serves many purposes, and it is given for 
many reasons. Underdeveloped oountries need 
aid to provide finance ^ development projects; 
to provide foreign exchange with which Imports 
for devdopment purpose^ can be bought: and to 
provide the trained npower and technical 
knowledge which they h .. 

One form of aid is pri bte investment by firms 
and individuals from de^ .Joped countries. These 
investmente—eetting up \ branch factories, for 
example — are concentrated in those projects which 
appear profitable to the inyeRtor. However, it is 
a cbaracteristlo of nnderdevdopment that there 
are few openings for profitable investment. Most 
of the U.K. private investment overseas, for ex- 
ample. has bm concentrated in relativdy highly 
developed oountries of the sterling area. Private 
investment cannot be relied upon to provide an 
adequate flow of aid. 

Donor Governments may finance tqoecifio pro- 
jects. or they may contribute to the general pool 
of frmds available for expenditure by the Govern- 
ments of underdevdopeid countries. But finan- 
cial aid is not always enough. Most underdeve- 
loped countries need hdp and advice on planning 
their devdopment, to ensure that development 
possibilities are exploited and that scarce resources 
are used to best advantage. Hence the many 
schemes for sending out experts by Individual 
countries and by the technical agencies of the 
United Nations, such as the Food and Agricul- 
tural OrgauJsation (FAQ), the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO), the United Nations Fiduca- 
tlcmal. Scientific, and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO), the Technical Asdstance Board 
(UNTAB) and so on. Hence also the schemes for 
educating and training people friim the devdoping 
countries in universities and colleges In the deve- 
loped countries, one of the main strands of the 
Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth scheme for 
helping the poorer members In South East Ada. 
This list could go on. but what is being done is 
stin far below the need. See also Section C. 
Part XL 


BritIdkAid. 

The table diows how British Government aid 
to underdevdoped countries has Increased in 
recent years. It was fairly constant before 1967-8 
but more than tripled to £211 million in the 
decade following 1967-68. Aid per capita of the 
British population nearly tripled, and amounted 
to £3 16s. per head in 1966-67. However, when 


AID, 1957-58 to 1966-67. 
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aid la expreaaed as a percentage of the Groea 
National Product, we aee that the percentage 
increased firom 0*88 of one per cent In lOST-S to 
0*05 of one per cent In 1060~1 and has since re- 
mained at that lev^ To be just one per cent of 
G.N.P.. aid would have to be raised br about £100 
million. Aid may be divided into multilateral aid 
and bilateral aid. Multilateral aid Is given 
through the medium of the International Institu- 
tions. suOh as the International Bank (IBRD) and 
the International Development Authority (IDA): 
bilateral aid is given directly to the dev^oplng 
countries. MutUateral aid was still only £10 
million in 1060-67. The increase in aid since 
1057-58 has taken place in bilateral aid. Whereas 
loans were fairly negligible In 1067-58. they In- 
creased rapidly, and exceeded grants firom 1064. 

It must be remembered in deciding the terms on 
which Government aid is provided, that the foreign 
indebtedness of the developing countries is in- 
creasing sharply. About four-fifths of British 
loans is made available for 20 years or more. 
Notfnally the rate of interest on these loans Is the 
rate at which the British Government can borrow 
on the capital market. However, the Govern- 
ment decided in 1065 to make development loans 
free of interest In appropriate cases. About a 
third of expenditure on aid is formally tied to the 
purchase of British goods and services. Other 
aid is not tied formally, and may be used directly 
to finance local expenditure; but when it is 
used to finance Imports directly, it has to be spent 
on British goods if these are available on com- 
petitive terms. Multilateral aid is untied. The 
tying of aid tends to raise the costs to developing 
countries: but it also enables countries with 
precarious foreign balanoes— such as Britain— to 
be more generous. 

Aid takes the form not only of financial but 
also of technicfld aaslstance: underdeveloped 
countries lack skilled experts, administrators, and 
teachers as well as capital resources. To co- 
ordinate and promote technical assistance the 
Department of Technical Ck)-operatlon (DTO was 
set up in 1061. British Government expenditure 
on technical astistance amounted to £31 million 
in 1066. At the end of 1066. British technical 
assistance personnd overseas totalled altogether 
16.000 (excluding volunteers recruited by volun- 
tary sodetles): over 8.000 administrators. 8.400 
teachers. 1.800 agricultural advisers, 8.000 in- 
dustrial and technological advisers, and 1.100 
doctors and medical workers. 

In the past decisions on aid were made separ- 
ately by a number of Government bodies— 4he 
Treasury, the DTC. the Colonial Office, Ckimmon- 
wealth Relations Office. Foreign Office, and so on. 
In October 1064 the Government established an 
Overseas Development Ministry (ODM), through 
which all British aid is now channelled and co- 
ordinated. The Ministry should be more effective 
In pressing for aid to the developing countries 
than was the case In the past. The amount of 
aid which ought to be provided has become a 
political issue in some countries such as the United 
States: thankfully this has not occurred in Britain. 


The International Bank. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) known as the ItUemati(mal 
Bank or as the World Bank, is an agency of the 
Unit^ Nations established in 1945. It has the 
primary function of making fimds available to 
assist underdeveloped countries. Member nations 
agree to subscribe Quotas— fixed In much the same 
way as the Quotas for the IMF— to the Bank. 
In fiust. only a small proportion of the Quotas has 
been called up by the Bank: the major part of 
the Fund's resources are borrowed — on the 
security of the remainder of the Quotas— In 
fljtutnoial oentoes: particularly In New York, but 
Also in London and elsewhere. 

Usually, loans are made to finance specific 
projects of investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries; and the Bank will nomudly make a loan 
only If it is satisfied that the Investment will 
yield a revenue sufficient to enable the payment 
of interest on the loan, and the repayment of the 
sum laoL In 1964-66 the Bank made loans to 
the value of about £850 million. Thus a slsMble 
amount ^lend^ is ohanneilled through the Bank, 
but it Is (dear that some projects of great v^ue to 


underdeveloped countries cannot be financed in 
this way. because they would not yield returns 
qutdcly or large enough to meet the Bank's 
rtringmt imulrements for Interest and repayment. 
Aooordi^y a new institution, the JntamaHonai 
Deoetopmenf Auffiortty. was sm up in 1960 with 
the power to make loans at low rates d intend 
wd with more generous repayment oondlttons. 
The n>A contributes (but oidy on a limited 
scale) towards the development d education and 
agriculture. 


Trade and Development 

Underdeveloped countries are fisoed with a 
shortage of foreign exchange to pay for the im- 
ports — plant machinery, and raw materials— 
required for development; and they are also 
faced with the problem of fluctuations in their 
foreign exchange receipts. The exports of under- 
developed countries at present consist largely of 
primary products. The prices of these priinary 
products fluctuated oonslderatdy in the post-war 
period, but the general trend was for Billing prices. 
This was an Important cause of the Improvement 
in Britain's terms of trade (see G6(l)). The 
reverse of the coin was a deterioration in the terms 
of trade of many underdeveloped countries, who 
were able to buy Ihwer imports for a given quantity 
of exports. Primary commodities expcnrted by 
developing countries— such as coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
wool, cotton, jute, rubber, and mineral ores— 
decreased in price on average by about 16 per cent 
over the period 1957-62. 

In 1964 the United Nations Oonferenoe on Trade 
and Development (UNGTAD) was held to discuss 
these matters. For the first time the poover 
nations of the world — 77 were represented— came 
together to act as a pressure group oa trading 
matters. The Conference made the following 
recommendations. Developing countries Should 
be given freer access to world markets for their 
manufactures and semi-manufiiotures by the 
elimination of quotas and tariffs. International 
commodity agreements should be made for each 
major primary commodity in world irode, to 
stabilise commodity prices. Compensation 
schemes — whereby imuntries are compensated for 
the declining prices of their primary products— 
were recommended for consideration. The con- 
ference also resolved that the developed countries 
should aim to provide at least 1 per cent of their 
national Income aid as for the underdeveloped 
countries. 


2. EMPLOYFrar^j^^CmON AND 
PopnlatioiL 

In June 1965 the population of the United 
Kingdom was estimated to be 54*4 millionr-47‘8 
million in England and Wales. 6*2 million in 
Scotland, and 1*5 million in Northern Ireland. 
The total was still rising Slowly, at a rate of about 
0*7 per cent per annum. Prediction of fiiture 
trends is difficult. Before the war it was common 
to predict that Britain's population would fall 
later in the century; but these predictlonB were 
made at a time when the birth-rate was very low. 
Since then the birth-rate has risen sharply, 
and the net reirndvetion raU (the ratio of the 
birth-rate of girls less their infant mortality to 
the population of women of child-bearing age) 
has been above one in most years sinoe the war. 
There are several possible explanations of the high 
birth-rate, the most important being the rapidly 
falling age of marriage, which makes It difficult to 
say whether the birth-rate will be maintained. 
In the near fiiture population will certainly con- 
tinue to rise Slowly as improving medical services 
raise the average length of life and as the gap 
between generations shortens. 


The P<wnlatioii ot Working Age. 

Of the total population only some are of working 
age. Working age is defined as the period between 
the minimuntachool leaving age of 15 and retiring 
age— 65 for men and 60 for women. Of course, 
not all those of working age do work and not all 
those above working age have retired; neverthe- 
less the ratio between population not of worUnt 
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age and the tot^ is a useftd statlsiic. as it does 
provide a roogh guide to the numbers who have 
to be supported out of the current national in- 
pome. but who do not contribute to it. This ratio 
is risiiig and will continue to rise. In 1065. 28-8 
per cent of the UK population was below working 
aim and 16 0 per cent above. By 1980 it is flalrly 
certain that 16 per cent of the population will be 
above working age; and much more speculatively, 
it is gueraed that 26 per cent will be below. So 
the population not of working age will rise from 
88-8 to 42 per cent. The expected growth in the 
proportion of the old explains why the proportion 
on penstonB (see <?86(8)) is going to grow steadily. 
More generally, it is clear that some growth in 
output per worker will be needed to meet the 
needs of the increasing proportion of dependants. 

The Working Population. 

Not all persons of working age actually work, 
although the vast majority do: but only a part 
are gainfully employed, {.e.. work for wages, 
salaries, and pro&ts. And it is only those who 
are gainfully emplosred who are counted in the 
working population. Housewives, mothers, and 
those who give their services gratis to good causes 
are excluded, unless they also do some work for 
cash. In 1905. when the total population of 
Great Britain was 53 million, of whom 82*7 
million were of working age, the total working 
population (including the unemploy^ who are 
seeking employment) was only 25*5 million. Of 
the 17*5 million women of working age only 8*8 
million were gainfully employed. So for every 
person gainfully occupied there was Just over one 
other person to be supported out of the goods and 
services they provided. One feature of the post- 
war years was a steady increase in the proportion 
of persons going out to work. Whereas in 1965, 
78 per cent of the working-age population wbs 
gainfully employed, in 1955 the figure was only 
66 per cent. 


Gi2 economic events 

or less inevitable. Some seasonal rise in unem- 
ployment in the winter must be expected, e.g.. in 
seaside towns, and for this reason unemploraient 
in January is half a per cent or so higher than In 
June. Moreover, some unemployment is bound 
to be involved in job-changing and as the demands 
of industries change. ** Full emplqyment '* means 
that there should be about as many Jobs vacant 
as there are workers looking for Jobs. A large 
excess of vacandes is evidence of inflationary 
pressure in the labour market, for it means that 
the employers needing workers to meet the 
demands for their products will have to compete 
with eaUh other by bidding up wages. 

To some extent unemployment figures are mis- 
leading. as not all unemployed workers are eligible 
for unemployment benefit under the National 
Insurance Scheme. Most married women who 
go out to work normally opt not to pay the full 
National Insurance contributions, so that, when 
they become unemplojred. they Just drop out of 
the ** working population Unemployment 
figures definitely understate the seriousness of 
recessions, as they do not count all the persons 
who would like to have! but cannot find. Jobs. 

Of the 817,000 persons unemployed in mid-1964, 
240,000 were men and! 77,000 women. Of the 
men. over half. 147.000. bad been unemployed for 
over eight weeks. Thus long-term unemploy- 
ment was nearly 1 per cent of the labour force, 
serious enough for those Sheeted but not the kind 
of unemployment to be cured easily by reflationary 
measures. 


Regional Unemployment. 

A peculiarly dreadful feature of the inter-war 
years was the emergence of the depressed areas— 
the regions of the country where a third of the 
men had not had a Job for a year or more. Such 
extreme regional unemployment has not recurred 
since 1945: only in Northern Ireland was un- 
employment very high. Between 1954 and 1964 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION. JUNE 1965. 
(Thousands.) 


Basic Industries. 
Agriculture and fishing 486 

Mining and quarrying 624 
Construction . . 1.656 

Gas, electricity, and 
water . . .411 

Transport and com- 
munication . . 1,628 


Total . . 4,805 

Percentage of working 
population . . 20-8 


Manufacturing Industries. 


Food, drink, and to- 
bacco . 

Chemicsls and allied 
industries 

Metal manufacture . 

Vehlctos . 

Engineering and other 
metal goods . 

Textiles . 

Paper printing and 
publishing 

Other manufacturing . 


810 

515 

632 
862 

2.848 

767 

633 
1,779 


Total. . . 8.846 


38-2 


Services. 

Distribution trades . 
Financial, professional, 
and sdentiflo ser- 
vices 

Catering, hotels, etc. . 
Public administration: 
National 
Ix)cal . 
Miscellaneous , 


Total. 


2,961 


8.045 

612 


545 

758 

1,574 


9,495 

41-0 


Most of the working population work for wages 
or salaries as employees. Of the total for Great 
Britain in June 1965 of 25*5 miUion. 1*7 million 
were employers or self-employed, 0*4 million were 
in the Forces, and 23*4 million were either em- 
ployees or unemployed persons looking for work. 
The table shows the Industries in which people 
work. Some 88 per cent of the total work in 
manufacturing industry, 2*8 million of these in 
engineering and allied Industries. 21 per cent work 
in the baelo industries, and the remaining 41 per 
cent are in the so-called service industries. 


Employment and Unemployment 
In 1966 an average of 829,000 persons — ^1*4 per 
cent of the workingpopulation— were unemploy^. 
Even In January 1959, the worst month of the | 
1950s, the rate rose only to 2*8 per cent, and in i 
FelwtuuT 1968— an exoeptionid month— to 8*9 
per cent In most poet-war years the average 
was lower then 1*6 per cent This cemtraBts with 
an ayniMe figure m 1987, the best year of the 
1980a, or 11 per oant, and with a figure of 22 per 
cant » the bottom the aloinp in 1982. Prob- 
ao^ 1-1*6 per oant is aamewbeie near the practi- 
OHMe aahitiniua; for acme unemployment is more 


unemployment there ranged between 0 and 10 per 
cent. Nevertheless, regional ineaualities exist, 
and much attention has been paid to this problem 
in recent years. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND VACANCIES. 

(Great Britain, thousands.) 



Un- 

employ- 

ment. 

(Annual 

average.) 

Vacancies. 
(End of 
period.) 

Unemploy- 
ment as 
percentage 
of total 
employees. 

1982* 

2,829 

n.a. 

221 

1937* 

1.482 

n.a. 

10-9 

1954 

285 

888 

V3 

1956 

257 

279 

2-2 

1958 

467 

168 

2-1 

1960 

860 

294 

1-6 

1962 

468 

167 

2-0 

1964 

881 

811 

1-6 


* Figures relate only to population Insured 
against unemployment. 
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ECONOMIC EVENTS 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS 
T7NEMPL0YED. BY REGIONS. 



February 

1963. 

February 

1965. 

London and South-east- 
ern .... 
Eastern and Southern . 

2-3 

1*0 

3*6 

1*2 

South-western 

8*8 

1*8 

Midlands 

Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire 

8*4 

0*8 

8*3 

1*2 

North-western 

4*1 

1*8 

Northern . 

7*1 

8*1 

Scotland 

6*2 

8*6 

Wales .... 

6*0 

2*8 

North Ireland 

11*2 

6*9 

Great Britain 

39 

16 


DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 1045-65. 



Thousands. 

Per cent. 

Textiles . 

224 

23 

Mining and quarrying 

242 

28 

Shipbuilding 
Agriculture, forestry. 

77 

27 

and fishing . 

i 

221 

21 


In February 1063 — durins a period of recession 
and also cold weather — the percentage of all 
workers unemployed in Great Britain was 3 0. 
But the table shows a lower proportion of the 
labour force was unemployed in the Midlands and 
the South, and that there was a much higher 
percentage of unemployment in thej North, in 
Scotland, and in Northern Ireland. Moreover, 
the labour shortage of early 1066 was not shared 
equally: unemployment remained significant in 
these areas. In this situation checks have to be 
placed on the economy before ibll employment is 
reached, because in the booming areas vacancies 
far exceed unemployment. 

One of the main reasons for the regional pattern 
of unemployment is that certain industries and 
services, in which big changes have been taking 
place, tend to be grouped in specific regions. Most 
of our early industrial centres had to be established 
close to coal, iron ore. and adequate water sup* 
plies. But employment in many long-established 
industries has recently been declining. The scale 
of this contraction can be seen from the table. On 
the other hand new and growing industries, and 
their related offices, have been concentrated in 
Greater London, the South East, and the Mid- 
lands. The growth of services, too. has centred 
on the areas where industry is booming and popu- 
lation is Increasing. In the absence of Govern- 
ment intervention, the process would tend to 
become cumulative, and regional inequalities 
would grow rather than diminish. 


National Income. 

Gross domestic income (GDY) is the sum total 
of incomes received for the services of labour, land, 
or capital in a country. Gross domestic product 
(GDP) is the money value of all the goods and 
services produced in the country. So as to avoid 
double-counting, only the value oMed at each 
stage of production is Included: firms' purchases 
are excluded. The revenue from selling the 
GDP is either paid out to the hired factors of 
production — ^labour, land, and capital — or re- 
toined in the form of profits. Therefore, provided 
it is calculated net of taxes on goods produced. 
GDP must equal GDY. To estimate gross na- 
tional income from GDY it is necessary to add 
the net Income— such as profits and interest — 
mceived from abroad. If an allowance is made 
for wear and tear of the nation's capital equip- 
ment. 4.e., for capital eontwnption, we arrive at 
net national income, better known as the fuitional 
income* 

In 1065 the national income of the United King- 
Bf (77th Ed.) 


dom was £28.280 million, implying a national 
income per head of £518. In 1055 the correspond- 
ing figures had been £15,514 million and £308 per 
head. However, only part of this increase in 
value was due to an increase in the quantity of 
goods and services produced: some of the increase 
simply refiected a rise in prices. It is important 
to calculate changes in the volume of output — 
known as real ouipiil— as well as changes in its 
value. Real output is calculated by the statistical 
device of constructing an index number. This is 
done by calculating the volume of goods and 
services provided in each year and then valuing 
these goods and services at the prices found in 
one particular year. Thus between 1055 and 1065 
the money value of national income rose by 82 
per cent; whereas real output increased by only 
33 per cent, and the difference represented a rise 
in prices. . . 

In real terms national income per head rose by 
24 per cent between 1055 and 1065, or by 2-2 per 
cent per annum. National income per head is the 
most usefhl indicator of the standard of living. 
However, this measure is necessarily a crude one. 
For instance, it cannot take account of new pro- 
ducts. television or the plastic bucket: nor 
of changes in the distribution of income between 
rich and the poor; nor of the " quality of life." 
affected by such things as traffic jams and smoke- 
less zones ; nor of the length of the working week. 


Industrial Prodnotlon. 

It is fairly easy to measure output in the main 
manufacturing industries, and in many of the 
basic industries. It Is much more difficult to do 
so for the service industries: the output of a 
doctor or a teacher Is not easily measured. So 
each month the Gmtral Statistical Office calcu- 
lates the index of industrial production covering 
the main "productive" industries. However, 
this tends to give a false impression of the rate of 
growth of output, since the industrial sector is the 
one Imt plac^ to raise its output per bead and 
for which demand expands most rapidly. Roughly 
a 5 per cent increase in industrial output is likely 
to accompanied by a 8 per cent increase in 
GDP. on which the average standard of living 

Sfaniifftc tiiring industry accounts for more than 
three-quarters of industrial production. Within 
manufacturing industry two industries have 
expanded most rapidly— chemicals, which in- 
cludes drugs, plastics, cosmetics, detergents, and 
oil refining: and vehicles, which includes cars, 
tractors, commercial vehicles, and aircraft. The 
slowest growing manufacturing industries are 
textiles and shipbuilding, which are losing their 
markets to cheaper competitors. Those indus- 
tries in which demand has stagnated are also the 
industries in which output per employee, t.e., 
productivity, has stagnated. 


International Comparisons. 

Between 1955 and 1964 Britain's GDP grew 
less rapidiy than that of any other country listed 
in the table, except tho U.S.A. The British eco- 
nomy was also characterised by a idatively slow 
growth of output per head, 4.«., productivity. 
Many explanations of Britain's poor performance 
have been suggested, and there is by no means 
agreement on this matter among economists. It 
has been argued that the U.K. — ^llke the U.S.A. — 
has a highly advaxwed economy, in which there 
is a relatively high demand for services; and that 
it is difficult to raise productivity in the large 
services sector. Another argument Is that Britain 
has been hampered by its slowly growing labour 
force, whidh has restricted growth not only in 
output but also in output per man. The recuson 
given is that an expanding labour force ne^ to 
be equipped with additional plant and machinery; 
so that its capital equipment tends to te newer on 
average than that used by a static labour force, 
and thus more up-to-date and efficient. 

Borne commentators have put the blame on the 
inefficiency eff our buslnesB numagement; some 
on our educational system, biased towards we 
humanittes; some on the social milieu whidl 
looks down on money-maldng as a oaieer; siw 
on over-manning and other restricuve practices 
of trade unions. A good deal of attention has 
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AN INTEBNATIONAL GBOWTH LEAGT7E TABLE. 



Percentage change per annum, 
1055-1064. 

Investment as percentage 
ofG.N.P. 

Output. 

Employment. 

Output 
per head. 

Including 

dwellings. 

Excluding 

dwellings. 

Japan . 



104 

1-4 

■■■SHU 

28-8 

21-6 

W. Germany 


63 

1-3 


23-7 

18-4 

Italy . 



67 

0-1 


21-6 

16-6 

Sweden 



5-4 

1-6 


22-8 

17-4 

France 



5-2 

08 


10-2 

14-8 

Denmark 



50 

1-2 


18-7 

15-4 

Belgium 



3-6 

0-6 


18-4 

13-7 

U.8.A. 



81 

1-1 


171 

12-2 

U.K. . 



31 

05 

WHM 

15-8 

12-7 


also been paid to the proportion of output which 
different countries devote to investment, i.e., 
expenditure on oommodities — such as plant and 
machinexT— fbr use In future production. These 
Investment ratios are shown in the table. With 
the exception of the U.S.A.. all countries have 
investment ratios considerably higher than in the 
U.E.. with oorrespondingly higher growth rates 
of output and productivity. Since investment 
in dwellings contributes very little to growth, it 
is appropriate to exclude this investment: how* 
ever, the same results are obtained. This leads 
to the hypothesis that Britain's growth rate could 
be raised if a higher proportion of output were 
devoted to investment, particularly In plant and 
machinery. There is probably some truth in 
many of these explanations, and It is unlikely that 
any one remedy will be suittcient to raise the 
British growth rate. 


Capital and Automation. 

Many of the growing Industries are capital- 
intensive: they use much machinery and equip- 
ment per unit of output produced. In chemicals, 
steel, and. above all. electricity, the pluit is 
extremely expensive. Most of the innovations 
sinoe the war— nylon, atomic power, electronics, 
polythene, etc. — ^require a high capital investment, 
and cannot pay unless they are worked nearly 
full-out. One way to achieve this Is by shift 
work, and it may be that a full exploitation of the 
potentialities of these new industries will require 
a greater extension of this system of work. And 
the future holds out prospects of still more in- 
tensive requirements for capital as automation 
spreads. With automation, much of the manual 
semi-skilled work diould come to an end. The 
new electronic computers will be able to control 
the machines that actually do the manufacturing 
operations. ** Transfer ” machines can read 
details of the work to be done off a piece of tope: 
they can adjust themselves to correct mistakes 
or to adjust for faulty materials. 

8o far the impact of automation has been small. 
The main use has been in the office, where elec- 
tronic computers can carry out far more efficiently 
much of the routine calculating, recording, and 
checking operations previously done by derks. 
But it will continue to spread, and must do so if 
the growth in wealth Is to continue. The change 
will come only gradually. But ultimately one 
can envisage that both in manufacturing Industry 
and in office work the machine will have replaced 
much of the human effort in work, and even more 
of its drudgery. The typical manual Job will 
become that of the skilled maintenance man. 

This revolution will take many decades to effbct. 
It raises no spectre of widespread redundancy; 
but it does mean that over the years more and 
more emphasis will need to be laid on the training 
of workers for skilled work, and indeed on ratsing 
the general levd of education. Also over the years 
the average sise of factory is likely to grow as 
these new methods, if they are to be profitable, 
have to be used on a large scale. Finally, the 
proNxect is for ever-increasing requirements of 
capital— and of course for the savings to finance it. 


Iiifsitiweiit 

In 19fi6 gross investment in capital assets 
amounted to ^.252 million. This is about 20 per 


cent of the gross national product (GNF). In 
other words, about one part in five of total produc- 
tion was used to repl^ old assets or to add to 
the nation's stock of\ capital equipment. The 
addition to the stock of capital assets (net invest- 
ment) accounts for 60 pm cent of gross investment : 
the remainder is needed to offset the wastage of 
assets already in use. we have seen (above) that 
the proportion of total dutput invested in Britain 
is lower than in countries with faster growth rates 
of output and productivity: and there Is reason 
to believe that a higher proportion would improve 
the growth rate. But a rise in the investment 
ratio would involve a fall in other fonns of ex- 
penditure. notably private and public cmisump- 
tlon; and this would have to be brought about 
by increasing taxation or encouraging people to 
save. In other words, a faster rate of growth — 
and therefore higher consumption in the future — 
which was achieved by this method would involve 
a sacrifice in current consumption. A choice must 
be made between the loss in current consumption 
and the ensuing gain in future consumption. Of 
course not all consumption expenditure is equally 
important to the standard of living: some would 
argue that If defence expenditure was pruned to 
permit more investment, there would be no loss 
to set against the future gain. 


Types ot Investment. 

There are four main kinds of investment: plant 
and machinery; vehicles; dwellings and other 
construction. In 1065 the four categories ac- 
counted for 87. 10. 21, and 82 per cent respectively 
of total gross investment. Investment may also 
be analysed by the purpose for which It is used. 
It is clear from the table that some sectors are 
more capital-intensive than others. Manufactur- 
ing and social services (such as education and 
health) take a surprisingly small proportion of 
total investment; distribution (retail, wholesale, 
banking, and finance) and public utilities and 
services toko a large proportion. Investment In 
electricity alone accounts for 10 per cent of the 
total. Investment in real terms rose most rapidly 
for social services and for distribution over the 
decade; manufacturing, other production indus- 
tries. and transport fared badly. 


GBOSS INVESTMENT BY PUBPOSE. 
1066. 



Percentage 

Percentage 


of total 

increase 


1065. 

1055-65. 

Manufacturing . 

Other production in- 

21 

48 

86 

dustries 

7 

Transport. 

Distribution 

0 

17 

46 

127 

Public utilities and 



services. 

20 

121 

Housing . 

20 

62 

Other social services . 

6 

156 

Total . 

100 

76 
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The Flnanoe o! Inyestment. 

Any buBinees Is allowed to charge as a cost the 
depreciation of its aasete. Normal depreciation 

aUowances are based on the original cost of the 

asset and on its expected useful life. In a time 

of price inflation depredation allowances will not 

ivoride sufildent flnanoe to permit the replace- 

ment of assets at higher prices, and there are many 
BuxmorterB of depreoiation allowances being based 

on replacement costs. Many Arms do set aside 

extra funds spedfically to cover these extra replace- 

ment oosts. However, an offldal committee of 
enquiry recommended against a change in practice, 
and with prices rising less rapidly the issue became 
less important. 

Governments have, however, adopted certain 
fiscal devices to encourage replacement and in- 
vestment. Boon after the war initial allowances 
were introduced. Under this system firms were 
permitted to charge against profits in the first 
year of Its life 20. or at times 40. per cent of the 
cost of any new equipment, and the system 
amounted to a loan of the tax saved in the first 
year, repaid over the life of the asset. In 1054 
initial allowances for machinery were replaced by 
a system of investment allowances, under which 
a firm could charge against profits 20 per cent of 
the cost of any new machine, with the difference 
that all ordinary depreciation allowances were 
still chargeable. So the Investment allowance 
was a grant, not a loan, of the saved tax. In 1960 
it was amiounced that initial and investment 
allowances on new plant and machinery in the 
key sectors — ^manufacturing, mining, and ship- 
ping — ^would be replaced by cash grants. Other 
plant and machinery and industrial building would 
receive higher initial allowances. 

Depreciation allowances and government allow- 
ances and grants for Investment are sulficient to 
cover the majority of investment (excluding 
dwellings) by the private sector, and to cover a 
minor part of public (non-houring) investment. 
The residue of Investment, and housebuilding, has 
to be provided from savings. Companies rely 
mainly on retained profits, which are often larger, 
taking companies as a whole, than their net in- 
vestment; and BO too do the profit-making 
nationalised industries. Much public investment 
must be financed by the Treasury. 


Monopoly and Competition. 

This trend to increasing size and Increasing 
capitalisation has been going on now for many 
decades, and in the process it has changed the face 
of British industry. In the early 19th cent, the 
typical firm was the owner-managed textile mill 
Then in the 1860 b and 18708 came the discovery 
of cheap methods of making steel, with the con- 
sequential immense growth in the engineering 
industries. Most of the chemical Industry is still 
newer — some very new — and in these capital- 
intensive industries the big firm predominates. 
In some it has become almost a monopoly; no 
small firm can easily challenge industrial giants 
like Imperial Chemical Industries, the Dunlop 
llubber Company, or Unilever. In others the 
pattern Is of a few firms, all large, as in motor oars, 
detergents, and steel. Competition goes on. buf 
it has changed its form. In the old days oom< 
petition was largely by price. Now it is largely 
by advertising and by variations in the qualltji 
and other features of the product — detergents and 
motor cars being good examples. And in many 
industries groups of firms producing similar pro- 
ducts entered into agreements which had the 
effect of restricting competition, for example 
through schemes for price-fixing. 


Legislatlcm against Restrictive Practices. 

The Restrictive Practices Act of 1966 outlawec. 
many of the main forms of restrictive agreements 
to prevent competition. Collective price fix i n g 
was dechtf^ to be illegal unless the industry couIl 
wow that the practice brought substantial benefil 
to the public. Golleotive price-fixing was the 
system under which a central association for 
the industry lays down minimum prices at whioli 
members may sell. Usually such a system wai 
backed by arrangements for collective boycotts, 
under which members of the association would 
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efbse to sell goods to wholesalers or retailers who 
)roke the rules. Often the wholesalers too were 
in the scheme, and they would oollectively refhsa 
to buy from manufacturers who broke the rules. 

Collet^ve boycotts were also found in industries 

without collective price-fixing, one common pur- 

-pose being to make sure that retailers did not sell 

i manufactuxer*8 products bSlow his recommended 

price. This form of eollectlve resale price main- 
benanoe was also outlawed by the Act. Under 
the Act any restrictive agreements ^ severaJ 
specified kinds had to be registered with the 
Registrar of ResMctive PractIceB. He then had 
to decide whether there was a prima fade case 
for the discontinuation of the agreement, and. if 
he thought there was. the case was referred to a 
new Restrictive Practices Court, oontainlug both 
iudicial and lay members. 

The Act of 1956 permitted Individual manu- 
ractureis to enforce regale price rnaiinlenanca 
r.p.m.) for their own products. Few suppUers 
would want the publicity of enforcing r.p.m. 
through the courts, but individual suppliers 
could still put some commercial preesore on 
prioe-ciitteTB. e.g.. by offering less favourable 
terms or by refusing them supplies. The Resale 
Prices Act of 1964 prohibited all methods of 
enforcing minimum resale prices. However, 
goods which had been registered in due time 
with the Regtetrar of restrictive trading agree- 
ments or have been approved by the Restrictive 
Practices Court, were exempted, temporarily in 
the former ease and permanently in the latter. 
For r.p.m. to be approved by the Court, it must 
be shown that some ensuing benefit to consumers 
(e.g., of increased quality or more retail outlets) 
outweighed any detriment. It la also lawful to 
withhold supplies to retailers selling goods at a 
loss to attract customers. The list of applications 
for exemption is a long one. but the effect of the 
Act fdiould be lower prices In the shops. It will 
also mean a more rapid dedine of small retailers. 

The Restrictive Practices Acts leave untouched 
the InduBtries where one firm is dominant: theee 
remain the responsibility of the Monopolies Com- 
mission. who report on industries refeired to them 
by the Board of Trade, and make recommenda- 
tions alter Investigation. The Monopolies and 
Mergers Act of 1965 strengthened control over 
monopolies and mergers. With regard to mono- 
polies. the Government wished to provide itsdf 
with legal powers of enforcement: previously 
monopolies had been expected to comply volun- 
tarily with the findings of the Monopolies C(nn- 
mission. The Act also permits the Government to 
refer a merger or a proposed merger to the Mono- 
polies Commission In oases where the merger 
would lead to monopoly (defined as control of at 
least one third of the market) or would increase 
the power of an existing monopoly, or where the 
value of the assets taken over exceeds £6 milUcna. 
But it would be wrong to presume that mergers 
are always bad: ft is possible that mergers— by 
facilitating research and other economies of large- 
scale operation — ^will increase industrial efllciency. 
For this reason the Government proposed In 1966 
to estahUsh an Industrial Reorganisation Corpora- 
tion to promote the grouping of firms in cases 
where such grouping would be beneficial to their 
industry. 

Restrictive labour practices— which zesult In 
the ** over-manning ” of plant or the ** under- 
employment" of men— are common In Britldi 
induB(^. Theee stem from such causes as the 
fear of redundancy and unemployment, anxiety 
to preeerve a craft skill threatened by technical 
prognSB. the desire to work at overtime rateik 
and BometimeB just inertia. Intheftdly-employed 
economy of the 1960 b. redundancy should not be 
a problem, and under-emidoyed labour Is urgently 
needed elsewhere. The eUminatkm of these i»* 
Btrictive praettoes requires more enlightened 
management, more union oo-mratlon. and more 
Government measures to promote the mobility of 
labour between occupations. 


Nationalised Ixidustries. 

Nationalised industry aocounts for about 20 
per cent of British industry. Local aotborUiea 
also run some services— lar^y In bus transport 
and water prorisloiL With the exception of coal- 
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mining, all these industries are natural monopolies 
In which the proTlsion of competing services would 
be obviouslv westeful. Ther are thus obvious 
candidates for natlonidisation. 'With the excep- 
tion of steel— nationalised 1051-58 and re- 
nationalised in 1067— nationaUsation has not b^ 
extended into manufacturing industry, not even 
where the existence of a private monopoly might 
suggest that there was a strong case. But 
natlanalised industries are not free from competi- 
tion. The railways face competition from road 
transport, some publicly and some privately 
owned: the fhel industries compete with each 
other, and with the privately owned oil industry. 

Nationalised industries are supposed to earn 
enough to cover their costs. In the first ten years 
the two airways corporations were granted sub- 
sidies; but these have now ceased. Costs for a 
nationalised industry include interest payments 
on capital — ^both on the compensation paid to the 
previous owners and on the rather larger amounts 
of capital raised since nationalisation. The 
electricity boards, and to a lesser extent the gas 
boards, earn something above their costs to finance 
expansion, but not even then on the scale which 
is normal practice In private industries. The 
National Coal Board has accumulated a deficit by 
not increasing coal prices sufficiently to meet the 
increasing costs of production. The British rail- 
ways have been in chronic deficit which it was the 
object of the Beeching Beport to reduce. 

The nationalised industries are voracious users 
of capital, as they are nearly all highly capitalised 
industries. Until 1966 they raised new capital, 
when they wanted it. by floating an issue on the 
Stock Exchange, the issue being guaranteed by 
the Qovemment. Since then the nationalised 
industries have drawn directly on the Exchequer 
for their capital. This system has been attacked 
on both sides. The advocates of private enter- 
prise have pointed to the strain this puts on the 
Exchequer, and to the unfairness whereby the 
nationalised industries get their capital cheaper 
or more easily than private industry. From the 
other side, it has been pointed out that the 
nationalised industries have suffered from their 
dependence on the Exchequer. In times of 
balance of payments crises the nationalised in- 
dustries have been forced by the Government to 
cut back their planned programmes, sometimes at 
serious cost in disorganisation. 


3. INCOMES, WAGES, AND PRICES 
Personal Inoome, 8!pending, and Saving. 

National income is a measure of the total income 
accruing to residents in return for services ren- 
dered. It therefore consists of the sum of wages, 
salaries, profits, and rents. Not all this inoome 
accrues to persons. Thus, companies do not 
distribute all their profits to shareholders: in 1965 
undistributed profits amounted to £4,040 million. 
This is part of national income but not of personal 
Inoome. On the other hand, some personal in- 
comes are not payments for services rendered. 
Such incomes ate called ** transfer incomes " tc 
emphasise that their payment does not add to the 
national income, but only transfers Income from 
one recipient to another. Included in this cate- 
gory are retirement pensions, children's allow- 
ances, National Assistance payments, etc., 
amounting in 1966 to £2.724 million; and the 
interest on the National Debt paid out to persons. 
Total personal inoome in 1965 was £29.786 miHlon. 

The table shows what happened to this income. 
Direct taxation— Income tax and surtax— took 
about 11 per cent of total personal Inoome, and 
National Xosurance contributions, which being 
compulsory are in effect a form of tax took a 
fhrther 6 per cent. The remainder of personal 
inoome— called disposable income— was available 
for speniUng or saving. In 1965 total personal 
savings amounted to 6 per cent of personal inoonu 
and 8 per cent of peisc^ disposable Inoome. 

The other 92 per oent of dJ^posable income was 
spent on oonsumption imods and services. Con- 
sumption expenditure m turn was broken down 
in the following way: a quarter on food; an 
eighth on drink and tobacco; 16 per cent on 
honring, Biel, and light; 9 per cent on dothing; 
8 per cent on durable goods (motor oars, television 


let^ refrigerators, etc.); 7 joer cent on travel; 
living Jwt over a fifth for other goods and ser- 
vices. Almost as much was spent on di^hik and 
obacoo as on housing, fuel, light. This is 
partly b^use drink and tobacco is subject to 
leavy indirect taxation, which is the name given 
<0 taxes which are levied on particular goods and 
lervices. Thus nearly three-quarters of expend- 
on tobacco goes to the Qovemment. Total 
Indirect taxation on consumers* expenditure 
amounted to £4.196 million in 1965. though this 
was offset by subsidies— payments by the Govern- 
ment towards the cost of particular goods and 
services, mainly some foods and housing — 
mounting to £508 million. 


DISPOSAL OP PERSONAL INCOME. 
1965. 



1 

£ million. 

Per- 

centage. 

Total Penonal Income 
leiB: 


29.700 

100 

Direct Taxes 
National Insurance 

c^n- 

3.390 

11 

tributions. 

gives: 

1,690 


Disposable Income . 
Available for: 

\- 

24.620 

83 

Consumption 

V 

22,710 

77 

Saving 


1,910 



Types ol Personal Inoome. 

Compare the sources of personal income in 1938 
and in 1963. We see in the table that income 
from employment increased considerably, largely 
owing to a rise in the salary bill. The reason is 
not that salaries have increased faster than wages, 
but rather that the number of salaried workers 
has increased much faster than the number of 
wage-earners. There has also been an increase In 
the proportion of incomes derived from public 
grants — old age pensions, war pensions, sickness 
benefits, student grants, etc. 


SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME. 
1938 AND 1963. 

(As percentage of total) 



1938. 

1063. 

Income from employment 

695 

71 

o/wWcH: 



wages .... 

38 

30 

salaries .... 

18 

25 

Forces’ pay 

employers' contributions* . 

1-6 

1*6 

2-6 

6-6 

Income from setf-empU/ymeni 

125 

9 

of which: 



professional persons . . i 

2 

1-6 

farmers .... 

1-5 

2 

others 

9 

5 

Income from property 

Grants from public avihorities . 

22‘5 

115 

55 

85 

Total .... 

100 

100 


* To National Insurance and other superannua- 
tion schemes. 


The types of Income which have fallen as a 
proportion of the total are incomes of self- 
employed persons and incomes from property. 
During the war and for several years afterwards 
property incomes changed little— the effects of 
rent control, excess profits tax, and low interest 
rates were such that these incomes did not rise, 
while other incomes increased sharply. In more 
recent years there was a rise, as rent control on 
some property was lifted and as interest rates 
increased; but nevertheless the share of property 
incomes in 1963 was only about half of what it 
had been in 1988. Over this quarter of a century 
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there was a fhndamental redistrltmtlon of income 
away from property-owners towards employees. 

Incomes by Siae. 

In 1964 over 70 per cent of income-receivers had 
incomes under £1,000 and over 90 per cent under 
£1,500. The remaining 9 per cent with incomes 
over £1,600 received 27 per cent of the total in- 
come, and the top 1 per cent received 8 per cent 
of the total. Thus Britain is far from behig an 
egalitarian society; income is still very unevenly 
distributed, but not so unevenly as before the war. 


aUowance now adds substantially to spending 
power. As tax rates have risen, it has become 
increasingly profitable for such classes to claim 
every expense to which they are conceivably 
entitled. Particularly important are cars re- 
quired for business and also used for pleasure. 

Second, only in 1965 did capital gains become 
taxable. If one buys an asset which then rises 
in value, one has clearly gained extra spending 
power. Not only have people in Britain been 
exempt from tax on capital gains, a considerable 
advantage in periods of boom in ordinary ^are 
prices, but also they have been able by a number 


BPJTISH INCOMES BY SIZE. 1964 


Range of incomes 
before tax. 

As percentage of total. 

Number of 
incomes. 

Incomes 
before tax. 

Incomes 
after tax. 

Rates of tax 
as percentage. 

£50-£260 . 

14 


4 

0 

£260HE600 . 

22 


11 

2 

£50(H£1,000 . 

35 


83 

6 

£1.00(Htl.600 

20 



9 

£1,&0(H£2,000 

6 


10 

14 

£2.00(>-£3.000 

2 


6 

20 

£3.00&-£5.000 

1 


8 

27 

£5.000- 

0-6 


4 

46 

Total . 

27.6m. 



11 


when the top 1 per cent received 16 per cent of 
total income. 

Taxes on income are of course highly progres- 
sive. rising sharply as income increases. Those 
with low incomes pay no income tax. and in so far 
as they are pensioners, no compulsory contribu- 
tions either. We see from the table that the 
proportion of income paid in direct taxes rises 
from 2 per cent in the income bracket £250-£500 
to 9 per cent in the bracket £1.000-£1.500 to 46 
per cent for incomes exceeding £6,000 per annum. 

This tax burden somewhat changes the distri- 
bution of incomes. After tax the top 9 per cent 
received only 23 per cent, and the top 1 per cent 
only 5'6 per cent of total incomes. But the re- 
distributive eflbct of taxation must not be over- 
stressed; the levelling-up of incomes before tax 
has been very much more Important in making 
Britain rather more egalitarian than has been any 
taxation policy. 


Income and flipending Power. 

In many ways figures for incomes alone sub- 
stantially over-estimate the degree of equality 
found in Britain. First, incomes are incomes as 
defined for income-tax purposes. Any allowed 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH; VALUE 
OF ESTATES FOR DEATH DUTIES. 
1964/6. 


Size of estate. 
£.000. 

As percentage of total. 

Number of 
estates. 

Value of 
estates. 

-1 

88 

8 

1-2 

17 

6 

2-8 

11 

6 

8-6 

13 

10 

6-10 

11 

14 

10-26 

6 

19 

26-60 

2 

16 

60-100 

1 

18 

100- 

0-4 

16 

Total 

295,798 

£1,531 m. 


expenses are excluded: and for the self-employed 
&Dd the higher ranks of management the expense 


of devices to convert income into capital gains, 
and thus avoid paying income tax. Before 1966 
various Chancellors of the Exchequer merely 
tried to close loopholes by making Illegal various 
transactions aimed at tax avoidance. 


Distribution ol Capital. 

Spending power depends not only on income 
and capital gains but also on the sheer amount of 
capital owned; and in respect of capital Britain 
Is still far from egalitarian. The only figures are 
those that arise in connection with the payment of 
death duties. In 1964/6 those who at death left 
estates of more than £6.000-~juBt over a fifth of 
the total numbers dying — owned 77 per cent of 
the total, and the richest 1 per cent owned 24 per 
cent of the total. And this in spite of a growing 
tendency for the rich to pass on their money be- 
fore death to avoid death duties. Compared with 
1938, the main change appears to be that the 
fairly rich are more numerous and the extremely 
rich are somewhat less numerous. The vast 
majority still own very little, and Britain is far 
from being a property-owning democracy. 


Wages and Salaries. 

In 1966 two thirds of personal income was paid 
in the form either of wages, salaries, or Forces' 
pay. The distinction between the first two is 


WAGE AND SALARY LEVELS IN 
MANUFACTURINQ INDUSTRY. 
(Earnings per week, October 1966.) 



Administrative. Clerical. I 
and Technical Staff. 

Wage 

earners. 

(Adults 

only.) 

Mimthly 

paid. 

Weekly 

paid. 

Men 

Women . 

£80 8s. 
£12 17s. 

£19 9s. 
£9 10s. 

£20 8s. 

£9 12s. 


very much a matter of convention: many salary- 
earners now earn less Uian wage earners, and the 
main division is between those salary-earners who 
are paid monthly and the rest. This we see in 
the table. Even though weekly-paid staff do 
not now earn more than wage-earners, they may 
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BtUl In effect be better off : for they senereUr work Overtime and Short-time. 


shorter hours; are more likely to be covered by 
private euperamraatlon schemes; and usually 
work in better oonditioiis. 

No regular statistics are collected about salary 
levels: but every half-year the Ministry of Labour 
pubUshes detailed figures of the actual earnings in 
one we^ of wage-earners in a wide range of 
industries. There is a considerable variation, in 
flaminyi between industries. ManufiHCturing in- 
dustries pay weil; and within manufacturing , 
Industries, vehicles and paper, printing and pul^ ^ 
lisbing pay the highest weekly wages. Public 
administration (including local government road- 
men and the Uke) is alow-wage sector, particularly 
for men. Tor women the best paying industry is 
the buses where there is equal pay for male and 
female conductors. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the average earnings for an industry 
may disimise a wide dispersion of earnings among 
finns of the industry and also within firms. 


AVEBAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OP 
MANUAL WOBKEBS IN CEBTAIN 
INDUSTBIES. 

(AprU 1066.) 


[en. I Women. 

Vehidee . . . . £23 14s. £12 Os. 

Paper, printing, and pub- 
lishing. . . £28 17s. £10 11s. 

Chemicals . £21 7s. £0 ISs. 

Food, drink, and tobacco £19 lOs. £0 Ifis. 

Textiles . . . £18 10s. £0 16s. 

AU manutaduritiitf indua- 
iHea* .... £30 10s. £0 10s. 

Transport and oommunica- 
tlon (except railways). £20 6s. £14 Os. 

Construction . . £20 Os. £8 17s. 

PubUo administration £15 14s. £10 2s. 

AU industries* . £30 6s. £0 10s. 


* Including industries not listed. 


Dlflerantiala. 

Women earn on average much lees than men, 
and Juvenilee usually much less than adults. 
Before the war the gap was relatively greater. 
Men. for Instanoe, earned 6-6 times as much in 
October 1966 as they did in October 1938: but 
for women the ratio was 6*2 times. Nearly ail 
this narrowing occurred during the war. when it 
was the common practice for wage advances to 
take the form of a flat-rate Increase to all cm- 
idoyees regardless of sex. Since 1950 the practice 
has altered. The usual thing has been to grant 
roughly tdmflar percentage increasee to all grades, 
and there has In fact been a slight widening of the 

“"ihe same narrowing occurred In other differen- 
tials. Skilled workers, for instance, were during 
the war granted the same flat-rate advances as 
unsldlled and there was then and, to some extent, 
also in the years immediately after the war. a 
sharp narroiring of the reward for drill in many 
industries. As for the sex differential, the narrow- 
ing has now oome to a halt: but it has not been 
reversed, and wages within the worlring-dasB are 
much less widely spread than they used to be. 
Some would say the rewards for drill wenLin- 
suffldent: but. on the other hand, the upgrading 
of the lowest-pdd has, together with the reduction 
In long-term unemployment, been the main means 
by iriiidh the grinding poverty of the worst-off 
memhers of sodety— ^th bU tts nndesiiable 
ooDsequenoes, sudi as malnutrition of dblldren — 
has been eliminated. Tbday the really numerous 
poor are the old. the ddc. and the handicapped — 
and not. as before the war, families with a working 
head who was earning too little to make ends meet 

Differentials have been a maior source of in- 
dustrial strife In some industries. In engineering 
there has been oontinned ocmflict between untoDs 
with membership largdy among the drilled and 
thoee with memberdiip largdy among the seml- 
ddlled over what form demands for wage Increases 
dioidd take. On the railways the strife has been 
even sune open. 


The earnings of any individual worker depend 
on many fhcton, and are usually fisr above the 
minimum wage-ratee payable for a week. They 
include overtime eamlngB: and overtime working 
is common for men. In most wedn 1*5 to 2 
million workers in manufacturing will be working 
overtlnie to the extent of 8 to 9 hours. Bo the 
average-week in April 1966 was 46 boura. which 
is at least 4 hours above the average standard 
working week without overtime. In the cement 
industry the average working-week for men was 
as much as 66 hours. Indeed the average work- 
ing-week in 1960 was higher than before the war, 
even though the standard working-week had been 
reduced. In moet industries it was cut by 4 hours 
soon after the war from 48 to 44 hofurs, a 42-hour 
week was introduced between 1960 and 1962, and 
there was a movement towards a 40-hour standard 
working-week between 1964 and 1966. 

Short-time, the working of less than the 
standard week, has not been common since the 
war. It has been important in particular indus- 
tries at particular timeg; but even In February 
1963. at the bottom of vthe recession, it was far 
smaller than overtime.'. Then 166.000 workers 
were on an average sho^-tlme of 12*6 hours — a 
total of 2-0 million hoiM lost, as against 12*8 
million hours of overtime in the same week. 

Earnings and Rates. 

Overtime is not. however, the main reason why 
earnings exceed minimum wage-ratee; for most 
workers earn very much more than the minimum 
in the standard working-week. One reason is 
payment by results, the system of payment under 
which the workeris wage depends partly on output. 
The commoneBt fonn is still the pieoework system, 
under which pieceworkers are paid a fixed low 
rate per hour for each hour worked plus a fixed 
piecework price for each operation performed: 
but increasingly employers tend to prefer as a 
more effective incentive some scheme under wbkfii 
the bonus payment is related to the output of a 
larger group or to that of a whole feotory. With 
payment by results systems — ^these cover about 
40 per cent of the workers In manufeoturing Indus- 
try— earnings rise as productivity rises, and. as 
usually such workera also participate In advances 
in wage-rates negotiated between employerB and 
unions, the gap between earnings and wage-rates 
tends to widen for them. Bo workerB not paid 
by results press for similar advances for them- 
selves. and in times of booming trade get them 
under a wide variety of names and forms — merit 
pasmients. lieu rates, compensation banuses. etc. 

Between 1955 and 1965 wage-rates rose by51 
per cent and earnings by 75 per cent. The 
advance in rates was little more than the rise in 
retail prices— only 16 per cent— co that anyone 
who actually earned the minimum rate throughout 
was not much better off. But earnin g s rose by 
40 per cent more than prioes, so that the main 
source of the extra real income of the working- 
class Is to be found in tbe widening gap between 
earnings and rates. 

Wage Negotiation. 

In Britain there were 10*1 million trade union 
members in 590 unions in 1964. Most of these 
iiTiifwiM are very small, over 600 having less than 
2.600 members, but 18 have a membercOiip of oyer 
100,000. The main job of unions is ooUective 
bars^rinlng with emplcyers. and in moat industries 
most employms also belong to asBodationB wbi<^ 
bargain collectively on theb behalf. Some big 
firms, however, prefer to remain outside the asso- 
ciations. and strike their own bargain with tbe 
unions. Before the war many firms tried to 
enoouxage the formation of Omnpany Unions. «.e.. 
of unions confined to employees of a ringfe firm; 
but this is now uncommon. In some lowly paid 
trades— catering, baking, dressmaking, imd o^ers 
—minimum wagiaB are fixed by Wages Boards or 
Ooundls set np by the Ministry of Labour; and 
representatives of the workers and ewloyers. and 
independent members, meet together to re^ 
agreement on the settiement to be recommend^ 
to tbe Minister. But over most of industry tbe 
aim of ooUective bargaining is to readb vol untar y 
agreement, and the Ministry of Labour intervenes 
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Ntreement Is reached. Eyen In the 
natlonaUsM Industries, the Goyemment does not 

usu^r Interyene unless negotiations between the 

Boards and the unions break down. 

^e usual ^pattern of negotiation Is like this, 
first, the union puts In a claim for an all-round 

Increase, usually much larger than It expects to 

g^. Then after a time the employers reply, often 
oueriDg a much smaller Increase, and sometimes 
none at alL They then argue round a table until 
either they teach agreement or they definitely fiail 
to reach agre^ent. If the latter happens the 


‘^ strike is the imlons* weapon of last resort. 

nudntaln strike ftmds in order to 
m®p^th^ n^ben when they oaU them out 
5*? “d strike 

TOjr much below normal wages. 
M unioiiB cannot afford to call strikes Ineimon* 
T malOT official strikes are iinmmm^ 

J^jmostywra teem will one or t^. but not 
more, the total number of worktu-days lost 
to uroy y ygUgMe— lew than one day per head. 


next step y^es considerably from industry to 5^ ^ Mustry affected the lort worlSgl 
todi^ry. Many Indus^ have their own -con. S»»]»J^.iw»lly made up in the ftfilowi^ 
ciliatlon** machinery, in which outsiders try to overtime. 


hdp ^e ^ sides to reach agreement. Bome. 
though not many, also have their own “ arbitra- 
tion machinery, in which outsiders can recom- 
mend a solution of the dispute, whidi to sometimes 
bim^^s^etlmesnot. It depends on what 
the two sides have agreed on in advance. Many 
Industries have no machinery of their own and 
dei^nd im the general fhctlities the Minister of 
Inbour can offer. He may app<fint an impartial 
oonolllator; or he may. with the agreement of 
^th pa^^ refer the matter to the Industrial 
Oourt. which arbitrates between the parties; or he 
niay ^ im a ^urt of Enquiry which enquires 
into the dispute and makes rec ommftfidii.Mana , 
which are not binding on the parties: or he may 
decide to do nothing at aU. if he Judges interven- 
tion to be useless. Nor need either unions or 
employers call him in; the former may opt to put 
pressure on the employers immediately either by 
strike action, or by banning overtime or piece- 
work. or by other action. 

British Government traditionally has 
little power to control wages directly or to linpoee 
agreemwts. The recent attempts to introduce 
compulsion in wage-determination are described 
in Part DL 

Important Negotlatlans. 

A few negotiations are particularly important 
in determining how wages rise in a year: for the 
pattern of later settl^ents tends roughly to 
follow those of earlier settlements. Probably 
the m^ important of all are those between the 
Confederatlcm of Englneerfeg and Shipbuilding 


NeverthrieBB.^e big strikes are Important: tor 
the BuooM or failure of one bto strike can affect 
the reaolta ^ ^ toe other ocfilectlve bargaining 
undOT wi^ at the time, ^ey can also affect toe 
wwMds of arbitration trlbunala ainoe. in 

awards tend to follow the pattern ol 
^tlen^ts already made In other ^ustriee. 

i? ^ * tribunal tryliig to be fair 

tf it wnnot g^ Its awards accepted. Bo toe 
reached as a result of a strike often 
determines toe amonnt by whloih wage-rates will 
rise on mrm over all Industries. 

M(Mt strikes are neither large nor ofiidal. nor 
abwt wages. An official strike to one called by a 
^on, tutimlly by decision of toe national execu- 
wd to usui^y toe result of a breakdown In 
?? bargaining about wages. But unoffi- 

dal strilm called by local leaders with toe author- 
isation cf are usually about other matters. 
None of toe big unofficial strikes which have 
plagued the lAmdon Docks since the war was about 
but usually about some relative triviaUty 
t^t only bore iritneaa to toe thoroughly poor 
Btote of labour relattona In toat Industry. Much 
the saxne nwy be said about the continual strlkM 
in toipbuildlng. many of them caused by demarca- 
tion disputes oonoeniing which Jobs should be 
which type of skilled worker. These sort 
of strikes are reaUy a form of Industrial protest, 
and toe employers have to bear their share of the 
blame. 

bi aU 2,850 strikes In the 
United Kingdom; MO.OOO workers wore directly 
or indirectly Involved, and 2.082.000 working days 
were lost. _ This means that the average strike 


Unioned' or^nfsiiJlon rSuewntliig^s’mimOT workers and lasted over 8 

^rkers->and the Engineering Employers' Federa- 


tion, as this sl^le negotiation directly affects the 
wages of 81 million workers, and indirectly many 
more.. On several occasionB since the war negotia- 


In most Industries there are very few strikes. 
The main strike-prone industries, apart from the 
mines, are vehicles, sblpbuUdliig. and docks; but 


onlrfloaUrbunaetUed after a Court of Enaultr 
had recommended a compromise wage-advance. 
The ^nfederation to a special negotiating body 
comprising all the unions who have members 


comprising all the unions who have members 
working In toe engineering and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. These include many small, skilled 
workers* unions, such as the PattemmakerB* 
Union, but they also include, besides toe 1 million- 
Btrong Am a lgamat ed Engineering Union, the two 
large general unions, toe Transport and General 
Workers* Union, with about li million members, 
and toe General and Munlripal Workers' Union, 
with not fer short of a million. These last two 
represent the semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
and confUot between them and the skilled unions 
concerning differentlids to common. 

llie other really Importot negotiation Is toat 
^ween the Britito Transport Commission and toe 
torw mUway unians-Hihe large National Union 
m Ib^waymen, representing most grades, toe 
Amalgunated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, representing toe drivers and the 
and toe Transport Salaried Staflb' Asso- 
®|®>t|oii, representing the ric^ collectors, railway 
cier^ etc. The Importance of this negotiation 
^In the feet that rallwaymen are oomparativdy 
Mly paid; but. as toe Transpart Commission 
ruiu a deficit, any wage advance has effectlvriy 
pp be paid for by toe Government. Time and 
agdn— for exaumle toe rise in early 1960 
®nnng out of toe GulUebaud Beport on railway 
w-~wage advBDoes have been given to railway- 
mm with toe purpose of trying to narrow toe gap 
Between them and other workers: but toe advance 
to tailwaymen then acts as a guide to other 
eetUements. so toat too railwaymen remain rela- 
tively as badly paid as before. 


industrial trouble; and it to no accident toat in 
shipbuilding productivity has soturo^ improved 
at all since toe war. 

Prices and Beal Inoomes. 

The aim of a trade union to to get for its members 
a higher standard of living, and Its success depends 
on toe extent to which wage advances exceed the 
rise in the cost-oMlvlng. Prices rose very rapidly 

WAGES AND PBICES. 

(1955 100.) 



Weekly 

wage- 

rates. 

Weekly 

earn- 

ings. 

Index 
of retail 
prioes. 

Beal 

wage- 

rates. 

Beal 

earn- 

ings. 

1950 

78 

68 

77 

96 

91 

1955 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1960 

124 

126 

114 

110 

112 

*1965 

151 

168 

180 

116 

127 


(by over 80 per cent) between 1949 and 1968. 
and earnings only just kept ahead in this 
period. But slnoe then real eatninga (4.e., com- 
mand over goods and services of money ewmings) 
have ttoen steadily. Thus, between 1955 and 
1966, toe real earnings of a wage-earner rose by 
27 per cent. 
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Keal Incomes of pexisioneis and those on 
National Assistance have gone up too, after the 
serious erosion of their yalue in the late 19408. 
The retirement pension is still inadequate for a 
decent life: but that is because when the National 
Insurance scheme was set up In 1048 it was be- 
lieved that the nation could not afford anything 
better, and not because inflation has eroded the 
value of the pension. Inflation can no longer be 
deplored on the main ground that it leads to much 
hardship, ^e main danger is that British ex- 
ports become uncompetitive, and that the balance 
of payments position deteriorates and puts a 
brake on the growth of the economy. 


Pdoe Changes. 

In the calculation or real wages it is usual to 
make use of the index of retail prices, commonly 
called the cost-of-living index. This index is 
calculated monthly by the Ministry of Labour, 
and in a few Industries with sliding-scale agree- 
ments. wages are adjusted to take account of the 
index. In other industries the index has naturally 
had an influence on the course of negotiations. 
Indeed, up to 1958 it was probably the dominant 
influence. In no year before then had the annual 
rise in prices been less than 2 per cent. 


in 1951. Since then, however, the dominant 
trend of import prices has been downwards, and 
changes in prices of imports cannot be directly 
blamed for the continuing rise in prices since 1961 . 
The source has to be looked for in the tendency 
of wages, salaries, profits, and other incomes to 
rise faster than real output, and this they have 
done in ahnost every year since the war. 


Wages and Prices. 

Wage increases are probably the most Im- 
portant. When a trade union negotiates a wage 
advance for all or most of the employees in an 
industry, firms will immediately consider whether 
they diould increase their prices to cover their 
increased wage-costs. As it is common practice 
for firms to fix the selling prices of their products 
by first calculating the direct cost of labour and 
of materials, and weui adding on a percentage to 
cover overhead costs and profits, they will tend 
to want to raise their prices not only to cover the 
cost of the wage advamce but also to cover their 
percentage addition. \ Moreover, in deciding 
whether or not their customers will stand for such 
increases, firms will bei infiuonced by the know- 
ledge that their competitors have to pay the 


INDEX OF BETAIL PRICES. 
(January 1956 » 100.) 



Food . . 

Drink . . 

Tobacco . 

Housing . 

Fuel and light . 

Durable household goods 
Clothing and footwear . 
Transport and vehicles . 
Services . 

Other goods. . 

All items . 




* J.e., proportionate importance of item in total expenditure in 1965. 


Price changes have not been the same for all 
types of goods. For instance, between 1966 and 
1965, when the total index rose by 32 per cent, 
housing went up by 69 per cent and fuel and light 
by 50 per cent: but the prices of food, clothing, 
drink, and especially durable household goods rose 
less than the average. Since rent, fhel, and food 
form a much higher proportion of total expendi- 
ture for the poor, and particularly for pensloneis, 
than for most households, it is poi^ble that prices 
rose more for the poor than for the rich over those 
years. 


The Causes ot Price Inflation. 

Prices charged in the shops are determined by a 
great many factors, over many of which the 
Qovemment has little or no control. First among 
these is the price of imports. Prices of imported 
food and raw materials are determined in the 
world markets, in which Britain is only one of 
many purchasers. In the raw material markets 
the U.S.A. is usually the dominant purchaserrand 
prices depend greatly on the level of economic 
activity there. In the food markets British 
purchases are much more Important, since the 
n.S«A. grows most of its own food, and is a large 
exporter of some foods. Prices in raw mstexial 
markets are continually changing, and can fluc- 
tuate wildly. For instance, the average price o& 
copper rose 40 per cent between 1954 and 1955. 
and then fell hack in 1957 to 10 per cent below its 
1954 level. Fluctuations at the time of the 
Korean War were even more fiintastlc. The price 
of wool rose over four times, and then came down 
Just as abruptly to only a quarter above its earlier 
level; the price of rubber behaved similarly. The 
large rise m Import prices, coming on top of the 
rise that had been brought about by devaluation, 
caused ^e cost-of-living index to shoot up sharply 


increased wages too, and will probably therefore 
be raising their prices. So industry-wide wage 
advances — and changes in costs of materials — ^are 
particularly likely to be passed on to the con- 
sumer; and, as wage-earners are also consumers, 
to generate further demands for wage advances to 
cover the increased prices. Profits per unit also 
go up under this tendency to set prices on a cost- 
plus basis; but it is the wage advance which tends 
to set the spiral off, by providing the opportunity 
for price increases. 

Once this spiral gets going, it is very hard to 
stop it. In general, the requirement is that wage 
earnings should not rise faster than productivity 
(output per man). But. as in some industries 
productivity is very slow to rise, imd as It would 
be unfair and impracticable to exclude their 
workers from participating in any general rise in 
the standard of living, this requirement means 
that in industries with a rapid growth of produc- 
tivity wage advances should be kept well below 
the rate of rise of productivity. For two reasons 
this is rather difficult. First, rising productivity 
often raises the wages of some workers in these 
industries automatically, because they ore paid by 
results or through some incentive scheme. The 
rise of wages from this source takes tiie form of a 
tendency on the part of earnings in these indus- 
tries to rise faster than wage-rates; but that does 
not mean that all employees benefit, or that there 
is any likelihood that the unions in these industries 
will not press for the same rate of increase in wage- 
rates as is adiieved in the slowly-growing indus- 
tries. Second, employers in the rapidly-growing 
industries have ihr less reason to resist demands 
for wage increases than those in slowly-growing 
industries. Indeed, they are quite likely to bid 
up wages in order to get the labour they need, 
rather than to try to hold down wages. 

There are therefore major probtems in preyent- 
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ins a fagter rise in wages than in productlTity. 
with its cdnseauence of rising prices. And once 
a wage-price spiral has starts, the problems 
become more acute because unions and employers 
become accustomed to substantial annual ad- 
vances in money wages. A main source of con- 
tinuing price inflation has been the tendency of 
money wages to continue to advance at a rate that 
was appropriate when the cost-of-living was going 
up ^rply. but ceased to be appropriate in later 
years. 


The Shspisg of Price Ijoflatlon. 

There are several possible methods of attack on 
the inflationary spiral of wages and prices. Per- 
haps the most fundamental, and certainly the 
most helpftil to other objectives of economic 
policy, is to achieve a fkster rate of productivity 
growth. The faster the groAvth of average pro- 
ductivity. the faster can average Incomes rise 
without An increase in average prices. But if 
wages and other incomes rise more rapidly than 
productivity, it will be difficult to maintain price 
stability. 

Comprehensive and detailed Government con- 
trol of wages must probably be ruled out for 
political and institutional reasons, and so must 
comprehensive and detailed control of prices. 
Either would involve a much more “ controlled ** 
economy than we have at present, and experience 
suggests that such detailed control would involve 
a major loss of flexibility in the economy. At the 
other extreme, general exhortations to unions to 
exercise restraint on wages, and to manufacturers 
to exercise restraint on prices, have probably had 
little effect. 

Various intermediate lines of approach have 
been or could be tried. In 1048-50. the Govern- 
ment secured the co-operation of the T.U.G. in the 
wages ** freeze For a time this was successihl, 
but the increases in prices which followed the 
devaluation in 1040 made substantial increases in 
wages unavoidable, and the freeze was abandoned. 
By setting an example hi the nationalised indus- 
tries over which it has a more direct influence, 
the Government can encourage employers to take 
a tougher attitude towards wage claims. This 
was one strand of policy in the later 1950 b. Its 
disadvantage is the obvious unfairness of a policy 
which is most likely to be effective in nationalised 
industries, many of whose workers are relatively 
i>adly-paid. Another approach is to lower tariffs 
or remove quotas on imports, thus exposing some 
manufacturers at home to tougher competition 
from abroad. Manufacturers would be less able 
to raise prices without losing markets, and unions 
would be less willing to press wage claims if there 
was a real danger that some of their members 
would lose their jobs as a consequence. But the 
gains firom a policy which depends for its success 
on higher imports have to be weighed against Its 
effects on the balance of payments. Or again, 
many prices in the economy are directly influenced 
by Government indirect taxation which raises the 
price of some goods, and Government subsidies 
which lower the prices of other goods. By 
manipulating its tax and subsidy policies, the 
Government can exercise a powerftil influence on 
the price level: though of course any reduction 
in indirect taxation or increase in subddies would 
probably have to be financed by increases in 
direct taxation, which may in turn have undesir- 
able effects on incentives to harder work and 
greater effort. 

More indirectly, the Government con attempt 
to control the wage-price spiral by contrbUing 
purchasing power through its monetary and fiscal 
policies. If purchasing power is curbed, manu- 
facturers find it more difficult to raise prices, and 
the bargaliflng power of unions may be reduced. 
In the 1050 b. the Government relied heavily on 
fiscal and more especially monetary pbUdes, the 
^ture of whitfli will be examined in later sections. 
The main danger is that curbing purchasing power 
is likely to curb the rise in output and productivity, 
80 that attempts to control the wage-price spiral 
in this way could result tn the stagnation of the 
economy. Furthermore, there Is a danger that 
some wage increases will continue in periods of 
stagnation so that inflation cannot be entirely 
avoided. 

It is dear that there Is no easy sdutkm-^there 


are difficulties and disadvantages attaching to 
every possible measure for controlling price in- 
flation. In Part 111 we shall discuss the solutions 
which have been attempted in the 1960 b. 


4L MONEY, BANKma. AND FINANCE. 

The Radoliffe Report 

In September 1957 the Chancellor set up the 
Kadcliffe Committee to report on the working of 
Britain’s monetary institutions. The report of 
the committee, published in 1969, contains a de- 
tailed description of the monetary InstitutionB of 
this country, and a systematic appndsal of mone- 
tary policies in the 19508. It is complicate, 
because the monetary system is complicated: but 
it is written in terms which can be understood by 
the layman. Any reader who finds the following 
account inadequate should consult it. 

Money. 

In Britain money consists of bank-notes, coin- 
age. and banks* debt. Bank-notes— mainly in 
denominations of £5. £1. and 10s. — are issued by 
the Bank of England, which has been publidy 
owned since 1946, and which acts in effect as an 
agent of the Government. We shall see below 
(Q23(l)) how commercial banks can also create 
money. 

The total size of the bank-note issue is not a 
good guide to the amount of purchasing power in 
the economy. The Bank of England stated in its 
evidence to the Radoliffe Committee that it was 
now its policy to issue bank-notes in accordance 
with the convenience of the public, and not to use 
this means of controlling the amount of purchasing 
power. As a result, the various checks on the 
size of the note issue — in particular the Parlia- 
mentary control over the fiduciary issue, 4.e.. the 
permitted maximum level of the note issue — have 
become functionless and may be ignored. An 
increase in the value of the note issue is now only 
a symptom and not a cause of inflation. 

Determination ol Income and Employment. 

What matters is the amount of purchasing 
power available to the public. Most private ex- 
penditure is financed out of income— alter paying 
taxes— and most government expenditure out of 
taxes; but most investment, public and private, 
and a growing amount of purchases of durable 
goods by consumers, is not financed out of income, 
but out of borrowing of one kind or another. 

be to kMp^Se^ob?of this klnd^mS^iiture 
out of credit in line with the amount of savings 
private individuals and profit-making companies 
are prepared to make out of their incomes. For 
if such investment expenditure exceeds the 
amount which the community wldies to save out 
of its current level of income, it means that the 
total demand for goods and services exceeds total 
current output. If output cannot be increased 
because men and machines are already fblly- 
employed. prices and wages and also imports are 
forced up in response to the demand. If, on the 
other hand, investment expenditure falls diort of 
saving out of full-employment income, production 
and employment are reduced below the fhll-em- 
ployment level. 

There is no automatic mechanism in our eco- 
nomic system which ensures fbll-employment of 
resources, and it is the task of Government to 
balance savings and investment at the right level 
of employment. This important fisct was first 
established by the great economist J. M. (later 
Lord) Keynes. Prior to the Great Depression, 
economists believed that any divergence firom fbll- 
employment was a temporary phenomenonjjvhich 
would right itself. However, tn the 1980s Keynes 
produced a new explanation of how income and 
employment are determined: and so brought 
about what has come to be known as the Key- 
nesian Revolution in economics. 

Govamment Control of Inooms and Employment 

The Government can control the level of Income 
and employment in various ways. First in 
many fields the Government has only very 
restricted powers to influence behaviour. It 
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oaoBot compel penonfl or compAiiies to esve: it 
CM! onl 7 offer them Induoementa to do so in the 
form of higher interest rates or of tax concessions 
on receipts from interest, and their effectiveness 
is limited. Nor in general has it very much direct 
power over expenditure out of credit. It can and 
does control the oonditions under which hire- 
purchase agreements are made->and this does, 
temporarily at any rate, make a great deal of 
difference to the amount of goods t>ought on hire- 
purchase. It can to a certain extent influmioe 
private companies in their investment policies by 
granting and withdrawing incentives to invest- 
ment (see 016(1)); but it is doubtfbl quite how 
much influence these changes have. And it can, 
if it chooses, exercise direct control over building, 
by allowing building only on licence. This power, 
however, is not now used in order to control the 
level of Investment, but only in order to encourage 
it in depressed areas and discourage it elsewhere. 
The only authorities over whose hivestment the 
Government does have real control are the 
nationalised Industries; and. as the Kadcliffe 
Committee pointed out, there are obvious dis- 
advantages in any system whereby investment 
in public utilities Is determined, not by the need 
for such investment, but by the need to balance 
savings and investment. 

The two main means remaining are fiscal and 
monetary control. If the Government thinks 
there is going to be a shortage of private savings 
it raises more in taxation or reduces its current 
expenditure and so Increases the Budget surplus 
(see G86(2)). The second form of control is much 
more complex: in principle, the alms are twofold. 
One is to keep the amount of credit-creation down 
(or up) to the required extent: the second is to 
ensure that the Government gets the share of 
savings it needs to cover its investment pro- 
grammes. The complexity arises from the inter- 
relations between these two tasks. 


The Ctovemment as Borrower. 

The Government is a heavy borrower from the 
rest of the economy. In 1965 total public borrow- 
ing — ^by government, nationalised industries, and 
local authorities — stood at £38.000 million, equiva- 
lent to 1*4 times the annual national income. Most 
of this immense National Debt was built up during 
the war. when government expenditure far ex- 
ceeded taxation: but the total continues to 
advance year by year, owing to the heavy capital 
requirements of the nationalised industries. 

The (Government borrows in six main ways. 
First, the issue of bank-notes is in effect a form of 
government borrowing. Second, it borrows from 
foreign governments. Third, it borrows from 
companies through tax reserve certiflcates, which 
are a means by which companies let the Govern- 
ment have the taxes they would have to pay on 
profits as the latter are earned, rather than when 
the taxes legally become due. Fourth, it borrows 
direct from private Individuals through the various 
forms of national savings. In all forms of national 
savings the Government pays lnterest*~or in the 
case of premium bonds prises in Heu of Interest 
to the winners of the monthly draw — to the 
holders, who have the right either on demand or 
at short notice to the repayment of their loans. 


liquid assets. Until they become due for replace- 
ment they can only be sold on the Stock Exchange 
for what they will fetch, and variations in their 
market value are quite considerable. Dealing 
in second-hand securities can have important 
effects on the economy. Variation in the market 
price of securities Implies an inverse variation in 
the effective rate of Interest which they earn. 
This in turn can Influence the general level of 
interest rates, hence the amount of Investment 
which it is profitable to carry out. and hence the 
general level of economic activity. 

The sixth form of borrowing is by means of 
Treamry Bills, of which £2.100 million were out- 
standing in 1065. A Treasury BUI is an extremely 
short-term loan to the Government— usually for 
three months. Each week the Treasury offers 
for sale some £300 million of these, and a number 
of BPedalised institutions bid for them. The 
difference between their bids and the value of 
these bonds on repayment is called discount, and 
is a substitute for interest. These bUls play a 
crucial role in the monetary system, for it is by 
affecting the rate of ducount on Treasury BUls 
that Bank Bate Influences monetary conditions 
in the economy; but more of that a little later. 


Government Borrowing i^d liquidity 

Monetary policy consists largely in varying the 
way in which the Government borrows to finance 
its expenditure. This is\ because the form of 
borrowing affects the amount of liquidity in the 
economy. All financial institutionB have some 
poUcy regarding liquidity. In general they try 
to maintain sufficient reserves either of cash or of 
assets which can be immediately converted into 
cash to meet miy foreseeable sudden Increase 
in their commitments. But they do not hold 
aU their assets in Uquid form. The chance that 
aU their creditors simultaneously demand their 
money back can be ruled out. and therefore most 
of them act on the principle that they should 
maintain cash or other liquid assets to cover some 
percentage of their total outstanding commit- 
ments. Whereas currency and Treasury BUls are 
regarded as liquid assets, government securities 
and most other forms of government borrowing 
are illiquid. 

If therefore the Government borrows more by 
issuing currency or Treasury Bills and less by 
other means, this action increases the amount of 
liquid assets about and therefore the total lending 
which financial institutions think it safe to make. 
And. conversely, if the Govenunent borrows less 
by issuing currency or Treasury BUls and more 
by other means, this tends to decrease the total 
amount of loans which financial institutions are 
prepared to make. However, government con- 
trol over the way in which it borrows is circum- 
scribed. The public can be persuaded to hold 
more government securities only if the rate of 
interest earned on securities is increased. In the 
1950s the BritifOi Government was unable to pre- 
vent a rapid accumulation of short-term debt, 
even though it allowed the rate of interest earned 
by irredeemable government securities to rise from 
less than 4 per cent In 1650 to over 6 per cent in 
1960. 


The Gommerdal Banka. 

out-edged fleoQzlties and Treasiny BUls. the financial world stand the 

T3ie fifth and sixth methods of borrowing are commercial banks. In England these are known 
through the market. The main method Is through as the London clearing banks. In this country, 
the Btodk Exchange by the issue of fixed-interest unlike the United States, the banking system is 
seenirities. called gtii-eiiiied seeiirtfte In 1966 the highly concentrated : there being five main banks 
net amount owing to the pubUo on all such securi- with branches In every town. The commercial 
tiee was nearly £18,000 mUlion— a third of total banks are important because their debts are used 
pubUo debt. Meet gUt-edged securities are pro- by the public as money. Anyone who has a bank 
misestormyataspedfleddateintheftitnretlie current account can sign cheques or withdraw 
amount ongiiiaUy borrowed; and in the mean- cash on demand up the the limit of his account, 
time to jmy a fixed amount of interest each half- Because they can be used as a means of payment 
year. 8<nira gilt-edged securities are inedeem- Just as readily as bank-notes, bank deposits are 
able. cniwaiat thereftxre simply of a promlae to money. 

pay the interest in perpetuity^ Gommerdal banks earn a profit by borrowing 

Most gUt-edged securities are held by Institn fonds and then lending part of these fonds at 
tioDs: the banks, discount houses, and other major higher rates of interest. Because it is unlikely 
finandal institutions of the country, and foreign that all deposits will be withdrawn at onoe. the 
governments (whose holdings represent their banks hold only a small pmortion of their d€^ 
BUatam balances, (jss 07(2)); only a fifth of the posits In the form of cash, l^e Bank of England 
totiOdng held by private individuals. Gilt- requires them to hold 8 per cent; and we .see in 
edffdi aeouritles. unUke national savings, are not the table that In 1966 the average cash ratio was 
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LO^ON CLBAHINQ BANKS, 1905 
(£ million.) 


LlflblllUes. Assets. 


Capital and reserves . • 

613 

Cato 


789 

Deposits .... 
Other . . . . • 

8,989 

542 

Other liquid assets . 

** Special deposits ** . 
Investments . 


2,042 

66 

1.087 



Advances 

Other 


4,653 

1.467 

Total .... 

10.044 

Total 

10.044 



8*2 per cent. In addition they hold by conven- 
tion liquid assets (Treasury bUls and money at 
call and short notice) equal to at least 80 per cent 
of their deposltB; the ratio being 80*7 per cent in 
1966. These liquid assets are easily transferable 
into cash. Their remaining assets are more 
remunerative: the majority being advances made 
to the public and earning a rate of interest higher 
than Bank Rate. In 1066 cash held by the 
commercial tianlra amounted to £730 million, 
whereas the public had deposits with the banks 
totalling £8.980 million. Thus the bankli« sys- 
tem can create money: it does so by accepting 
bank deposits for in excess of the cash held to 
meet demands for these deposits. 


The Control of Commercial Banks. 

The first step in any credit squeeze is to put 
pressure on the commercial bai^ by reducing 
their liquidity; so causing them to restrict their 
advances to would-be investors. This can be 
done in two main ways. The first is by open- 
matkei operatUma, in which the Bank deliberatdy 
s^ more government stock than it otherwise 
would. The purchasers pay by cheque, and thus 
create a debt from the commercial bonks to the 
•Ritnir of England. Buch debts have to be settled 
in cash, and so pressure is put on the banla' 
liquidity, ^e second is Bank Bate, If Bank 
Bate Is raised it has the Immediate effect of raising 
the rate ^ di^unt on Treasury Bills. A high 
rate of discount on these makes them appear 
attractive Investments to those who do n^ 
ncnmally buy them, and the commercial banks 
find it difficult to get as many of them as they 
would like. So again there is pressure on the 
banks* liqiddity. 

Faced by such pressure, the banks have to tj^ 
steps to restore toeir liquidity either by sdU^ 
securities or by calling in advances. Neither 
method brings in much cash directly: for since 
the banks will be paid by cheque rather than in 
cash, they have to go on until the depletion of 
deposits caused by the paying of these ^eques 
cute down the total of deposits to the level where 
liquid assets once again represent 80 per cent <ff 
the total. To this there is one major exception; 
if the Bank of England buys the securities the 
hmnira 8^1-— and the need to ensure an orderly 
market may force it to do so — ^then sdling sec^- 
ties brings more cash into the bonks, and thus 
enables them to replenish their liquidity. 

Since 1968, the monetary authorities have hod 
the power to call upon the banks to make special 
depo^ in cash with the Bank of England. Un- 
111» other deposits of the banks with toe Bank of 
England, spedal deposits cannot be treated ar 
forming part of toe liquid assets of commercial 
bonks. This is in effect another way of putting 
pressure on toe liquidity position of banto; the 
necessity of such deposits could force 

tom to sell securities or reduce advan^. 
** Bpedal deposits ** amount^ to 0*6 per cent of 
toe banks* total deposits in 1966. 

Bank Advances and Other Credit 

Bank advances are toe stanplest of ^ ^ 

eredit; toe customer is Just given ^ iteht tc 
Bij^ cheques beyond his credit aooount. and inter 
est is ohiirged on toe overdraft. In toe late 1960s, 
» new form of advance— toe personal loan—wM 
tntrodnoed by some banks. These are granted to 
oostomera who would not earlier have been 


■egarded as credit-worthy. A higher rate of 
interest is charged than on ordinary overdrafts, 
and more spedflc rules about repayment are laid 
Town. 

Most advances, however, are made to business, 
particularly to small business, and to formers. In 
pusinesB toe common practice is to finance working 
capital— stocks and work-in-progress— out of bank 
advances, and to depend on more permanent 
"orms of borrowing for toe purchase of fixed 
capitaL But there are no fixed rules; business 
rets its finance wherever it oan. and in foot there 
Is such a variety of ways in which it can get 
capital that a squeeze on bank advances alone is 
not as effective as might be expected. Big 
‘sustnesses, in practice, scarcely suffer at all; for 
hey are in the best position to tap other sources 
>f credit. Quite a good example is provided by 
he hire-purchase finance companies. During the 
credit squeeze of 19&6r-68 toe banka were aidced by 
the Chancellor of toe Exchequer to hold down 
advances, and in particular not to Increase ad- 
vances to hire-purchase finance companies. They 
did so; but toe ccnnpanles had no difficulty in 
getting the money they needed by borrowing 
direct from toe public at high rates of interest. 
The real sufferers tend to be small buslneBBes and 
professional people, who do find It hard to obtain 
credit elsewhere; but even they may be able to do 
so; for instance, by taking out a mortgage on 
their property or by buying thdr equipment on 
hire-purchase where previously they had paid 
cash, or by catolng some national savings. 

The Badcliffe Committee discussed at length 
how effective a squeeze on toe banks was likely to 
be. and in general their conclusion was that it was 
not likely to be very effective, because most bor- 
rowers would usually find other sources of credit. 
The other sources would usually be more expen- 
sive: but they thought this mattered very little, 
as interest payments form only a small part of 
most bufdnesB costs, except in very highly capital- 
ised industries, most of which are now publicly 
owned. Interest does matter in housing; the 
monthly interest payments due on a mortgage to 
a building society can go up substantially when 
toe rate of interest goes up. although usually 
for existing, as opposed to new. mortgages no 
more money is asked for; tnatead toe term of toe 
mortgage in years is extended. But in hire- 
purchase. where service charges for exceed toe 
interest dement in any loan, interest is of trivial 
impmrtance. 


The Stock Exchaage. 

The banks through their advances are the main 
providers of short-term credit; but most Icmg- 
term credit is provided through toe Btodc Ex- 
change. In 1965 the total market value of all 
securities traded on toe Stock Exchange was 
£75,000 million, of which £57.000 million repre- 
sented stocks or shares in public compai^te^ 
There are three main types. JOebenIture Stock Is 
ritnpiy a fixed-interest loan. Preference Stock is 
a fixed-interest loon, with provisions for waiving 
the Interest if the company falls to earn profits. 
Preference shareholders cannot get a oampoi^ 
declared bankrupt if it does not pay tom a divi- 
dend; but Debenture holders can. The third 
type— and muto toe most hnportant— is (MS/na/rp 
Sharee. Nominally toe owner of an Ordinary 
Share is a part-owner of toe company oonoemed, 
with most of the rights of ownertoip. He has no 
right to any particular dividend or interest pay* 
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meat, but only the right to participate In net 
profits if there are any. In addition to stocks or 
shares In public companies. BritUOi Govemment 
gilt-edged securities worth £15.000 million were 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. 


The Betum on Unandal Assets. 

Each type of holding has obvious advantages* 
The fixed-interest security brings in a guaranteed 
income: the Ordinary Shareholder has no such 
guarantee, though in practice during the post-war 
period the ridr of a decline in dividend was small. 
In a time of inflation the risks attached to holding 
fixed-interest securities are in some ways greater 
than those attached to holding Ordinary Shares: 
for. while Ordinary Shares appreciate in market 
value when there is inflation, fixed-interest securi- 
ties tend to fall in market value, because the 
Government is forced to Increase interest rates as 
an anti-inflationary measure. Furthermore. In 
the long run the growth of the economy tends, 
even without inflation, to raise the i^ue of 
Ordinary Shares by increasing the value of com- 
panies. And. lastly, for investors who pay tax 
at heavy rates on their incomes^and most large 
personal Investors in the Stock Exchange are rich 
people — capital gains are worth more than income 
in dividends. So for private investors, the Ordin- 
ary Share was a much better bet in the ld50s: and 
because Ordinary Shares were so popular, the 
yield on such 8hares->the ratio of dividends to 
market value—fell below the yield obtainable on 
Government securities (see table). 


and manipulated in an attempt to control demand, 
lliis policy was adhered to by both Governments 
in the 1060s. We see in the table that the rate on 
Treasury Bills has kept in line with Biu^ Bate. 

In addition to Influencing the cost of credit by 
manipulating interest rates, the Government 
influenced the availability of cntain smrts of 
credit through the credlt-squeese. At times it 
made it more difficult for the banks to extend 
their lending by operating on the banks' liquidity 
position, and it also issued more or less strongly- 
worded "requests” that banks should restrict 
grc^h of. or secure a reduction in. their advances. 

A form of monetary control which was parti- 
^arly important after 1660 was the control of 
hire-purchase. By increasing or lowering the 
proportion of the price which has to be paid as a 
down-payment, and by reducing or lengthening 
we time over which repayments can be made, the 
Government was able greaUy to influence the 
volume of hlre-purchate transactions, and there- 
fore the use of this particular form of credit. 
These controls, of coi^. only afliect the rather 
narrow dasB of goods- .ars, forniture. washing- 
machines. television sei s, etc. — ^for which a sub- 
stantial proportion of f 9.1eB are on hire-purchase 
terms. In consequenc. the output of those in- 
dustries concerned with\the manufacture of these 
goods fluctuated widely.' 

The Effectiveness of Monetary Controls. 

Bunnlng through the Badcliffe Beport Is a 
scepticism concerning the likely general effective- 


PEBCENTAGE YIELD ON FINANCIAL ASSETS. 



Most Ordinary Shares are held by private 
Individu^: but increasingly in recent years 
holdings by Insurance companies and pension 
ftmds have become more important, because of 
the growth of private superannuation schemes. 
Insurance companies and pension fonds cannot 
affbrd to take risks, so the main bulk of their 
fonds is still Invested in fixed-interest securities; 
but they have shown a growing tendency to in- 
crease the proportion of their fonds Invested in 
Ordinary 8har^ This switch, by lowering the 
demand for gilt-edged secnntieB relative to 
Ordinary Shares, contributed to the downward 
pressure on the prices of gilt-edged securities. 
Legislation was introduced in 1960 to pennit 
trusts to invest up to 50 per cent of their fonds in 
the Ordinary Shares of large compantes. In the 
same way. this has depressed the yield on Ordinary 
Shares and raised the yield on gUt-edged. 

Historically, the greater security of gilt-edged 
lufldings has normally been reflected in lower 
yields. If inflation is controlled, or if the prospect 
of industrial expansion becomes less bright, the 
demand for gilt-edged may increase and that for 
Ordlmury Shares decrease: and the "normal” 
pattern of yields may then return. 

Survey ol Mbnetaiy Controls. 

The post-war Labour Government pursued a 
cheap money policy. There was no major use of 
monetary policy as an economic regulator: Bank 
Bate for instance was kept at 2 per cent through- 
out. and the rate on Treasury Bills was only i 
per cent. Instead the Government relied on 
oontrolB and on flsoai measures to keep inflation 
in check. For this neglect of money controls 
there was, in fact, a very good case: the pent-up 
demand for goods was so strong, and the fonds 
available to oompanies and indivldualB so large, 
that monetory xeetrlctionB would not have made 
very muoih dlfferenoe. The Conservative Govern- 
ment r^ntroduoed monetary policy in 1951. 
Bank Bate was raised—reachlng a peak in 1957— 


ness of monetary policy, both as an anti-defla- 
tionary and an anti-inflationary weapon of con- 
trcfl. In the former case, it is clearly difficult 
to encourage spending by making credit more 
^ily available, if business prospects are so poor 
that no investment looks profitable. In the latter 
case, the Committee concluded on the use of 
monetary policy to counter inflation in the 1650 b 
( para. 469): 

" The obstructions to particular channels of 
finance have had no effect on the pressure of 
total demand, but have made for much in- 
efficiency in flnancial organisation.” 

They went on to add (para 472) : 

" We are driven to the conclusion that the 
more conventional instruments (e.y.. Bank 
rate) have failed to keep the system in smooth 
balance, but that every now and again the 
mountiiv pressure of demand has in one way 
or another (generally via the exchange situa- 
tion) driven the Government to take action, 
and that the quick results then required have 
been mainly concentrated on the hiie-pur- 
chase front and on investment in the public 
sector which could be cut by administrative 
decision. The light engineering industries 
have been fhistrated in their planning, and 
the public corporattons have had aunost 
equally disheartening experience. That these 
two should be the * residuary legatees * for 
real resources when sharp adjustments were 
called for is not a comforting thought. It is 
far removed from the smooth and widespread 
adjustment someUmes dalmed as the virtue 
of monetary action: this is no gentle hand 
on the steering wheel that keeps a well-driven 
car In its right place on the road." 

However, the Badcliffe Cknnmittee did recog- 
nise that monetary measures have influenced 
" oonfldence ” In sterling. A rise in interest rates 
increased the attractiveness of holding sterling 
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balaaoes, and stem monetary measures were ti^en 
as indicative of the Oovemment’s intention to 
solve its problems without recourse to devalue* 
tion. In these ways, monetary policy has helped 
to stem speculative outflows of sterling balances 
which threatened to impose heavy strains on our 
reserves. Many commentators feel that these 
effects provide an important Justification for the 
use of certain forms of monetary controls. 


5. ECONOMIO ASPECTS OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 

The Cost of Public Services. 

In 1965 total public expenditure was no less 
than £14.055 million, about £260 per head. Of 
this total, the central government spent over 60 
per cent, the local authorities under 30 per cent, 
and the nationalised industries' investment pro- 
gramme was responsible tor 10 per cent. Total 
public expenditure almost doubled between 1055 
and 1905 ; and rose as a proportion of the national 
income from 46 to 50 per cent. 


Gsb economic events 

ing expenditure consists of two quite different 
items. The first, housing subsidies, is a recurrent 
cost, and represents the difference between the 
cost of housing, including the cost of borrowing, 
and rents received on council housing. In 1965 
costa exceeded the rents of £824 million by £140 
million, so that the average council-house tenant 
was pasring Just under 14s. in the £ of the cost of 
accommodation. Up to 1957 the Government 
contracted to pay a flat subsidy per year on every 
council house built. From 1957. Qovemmait 
subsidies were no longer paid on ordinary new 
council houses, but in 1961 were reintroduced, in 
a form intended to encourage councDs to charge 
higher rents on their existing houses, ^e 
Labour Government substantially increased the 
subsidy in 1967; it befog calculated as the 
difference between interest iNiyable on new 
housing at current interest rates and at 4 per cent. 

The other part consists of the capital cost of 
building new houses. £628 million in 1965. This is 
financed out of borrowing by local authorities. In 
the early 1950s local authorities were able to 


borrow from the Government, but they have been 

THE COST OP PUBLIC SERVICES. 

(£ million.) 



1955. 

1965. 

Percentage 

increase. 

1055-65. 

Percentage 
of total. 

1965. 

Expenditure: 

Defence 


2.121 

35 

151 

Housing 

Environmental services 


934 

76 

6-6 


556 

132 

4-0 

Roads, transport, and communica- 
tion 

852 

1.005 

186 

72 

Education 

549 

1.567 

185 

111 

Child care, school meals, milk, and 
welfaie foods .... 

108 

173 

68 

1*2 

National Health Service 

579 

1.269 

119 

00 

National Insurance, pensions, and 
assistance .... 

993 

2,413 

143 

17-2 

Agriculture .... 


836 

79 

2-4 

External relations . . 


428 

217 

80 

Police and prisons . . 


247 

145 

1-8 

Debt interest .... 


1.457 

61 

10'4 

Other expenditure 


1.549 

84 

110 

Total expenditure 

7,088 

14,055 

98 

1000 

Revenue: 

Income taxes .... 

2,287 

4,016 

76 

280 

Indirect taxes .... 

2,177 

8.766 


26*8 

of which: drink 

389 

588 


4’4 

tobacco . 

656 

994 


71 

Local rates .... 

475 

1.230 


8*8 

National Insurance and health 
contributions .... 

594 

1,685 

184 

12*0 

Other revenue .... 

1,472 

2.124 

44 

15*1 

Total revenue 

7.005 

12,821 

88 

91*2 

Net borrowing .... 

83 

1.234 

— 

8*8 

Total expenditure 

7.088 

14.055 

08 

100*0 


The Government collects in revenue consider- 
ably more than it spends itself, but transfers funds 
to the local authorities, to the National Insurance 
Fund, and to the nationalised industries. The 
expenditure of the public sector as a whole gener- 
ally exceeds its revenue, and the difference is met 
by net borrowing. . ^ 

A breakdown of public expenditure is shown in 
the table. Not all categories of expenditure 
expanded at the same rate: expenditure on roads, 
transport and communication, education, external 
relations, and National j^uranoe, pensions and 
assistance increased faster than the total: and 
expenditure on d^ence. debt Interest, child care, 
the agricultural subsidy, and housing fell behind 
the total. Neverthdess. defknoe expenditure 
accounted for 15 per cent oi the total («.e.. 7*5 
per cent of national income) in 1965. 

Public Hftwriwg - 

Expenditure on public housing amounted to 
6*6 per cent of public expenditure in 1965; this 
percentage having fallen over the decade. Hous- 


inoreasingly forced to borrow from the market. 
The two policies of freezing subsidies and making 
borrowing more difficult have slowed down the 
expansion of council housing. In 1958. the peak 
year, councils built 245,000 houses, in 1960 only 
128.000 and in 1965. 165,000. Private building 
has exceeded council building since 1959, and in 
1965 council building represented only 40 per cent 
of the total. 


Education. 

Educational expenditure rose by no less than 
185 per cent b^ween 1955 and 1965; and 
accounted for Just over 11 per cent of public 
expenditure in 1965. A small part of the increase 
is explained by the expansion of enrolment; total 
school enrolment in Britain increased by only 7 
per cent over the decade. In addition, expendi- 
ture rose because the more expensive types of 
education— seeondary schools and univerntles— 
expanded more rapidly. University enrolment 
increased by 60 per cent over the decade; but the 
enrolment of 157,000 students in 1965 stfil did 
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not meet the demand for higher education. ' 
Seoondanr school enrolment also Aot up: pupils 
of schooMeaTing age (16 or over) as a percentage 
of the age>group 16-19 nearlr doubled in England 
and Wales. NevertbeleBS, this proportion isas 
only 19 per cent in 1965. Therefore It is to be 
expected that expenditure will continue to in- 
crease rapidly in the fbture. 

However, quantitative expansion is not enough: 
there is general recognition that qualitative re- 
form is also needed. It is important to reduce 
the size of classes— there were on average 29 
pupils per teacher in primary schools and 18 in 
secondary schools in 1966. but these averages 
cover a wide dispersion; to raise the school-leaving 
age to 16 — scheduled for 1970: to get rid of the 
gaunt Board Schools Inherited ftnm the Victorian 
era; and to raise teaching standards by improving 
the conditions for recruitment of teachers. 

It is increasingly recognised that education can 
be an economic investment for the fbture just as 
much as capital formation in. say. machinery or 
roads. There is a ** private return ** on “ invest- 
ment In education **. ' which takes the form of 
higher earnings over the lifetime of the person 
educated; and there is a ** social return ** on 
public resources devoted to education, being 
the greater contribution to the national product 
which trained and educated people can make. 

Social Security. 

Social security benefits come from two sources. 
The larger part (£1.780 million in 1966) is paid out 
of the National Insurance and Industrial Injury 
Funds. These fimda are built up largely out of 
the compulsory weekly National Insurance con- 
tributions which most of the adult population 
have to pay. For employees, both employer and 
employee pay a contribution, in return for which 
employees receive rights to pensions, sickness-, 
unemployment-, and other benefits. The self- 
employed also pay contributions of smaller size 
than the sum of the employer's and employee's 
contribution, and are not entitled to unemploy- 
ment and one or two other benefits. And most 
non-employed persons, other than married women 
and the retired, have to pay still lower contribu- 
tions and are entitled to even fewer benefits. 
Weekly contributions Include a contribution to 
the cost of the National Health Service. 

The most costly benefit is the retirement pen- 
sion. The pension is paid as of right on retire- 
ment. Individuals may increase their rate of 
pension by staying on at work after the minimum 
retiring age of 66 for men or 60 for women: but 
the number who do so for more than a year is 
small — ^partly, but probably not mainly, because 
most private superannuation schemes lay down 
a fixed retiring age. Assistance grants, on the 
other hand, are given only on proof of need after 
a test of means. The high number supple- 
mentary grants shows that the statutory pension 
remained below what the National Assistance 
Board regards as the minimum acceptable 
standard, and it was partly to improve the pen- 
sions of those able to afford higher contributions 
that the scheme for graduated pensions was intro- 
duced. 


The Ftaumoe of Social Security. 

The National Ihsuninoe Scheme is an odd mix- 
ture nf insurance and tax. The levels of contribu- 
tions. when the scheme started in 1948. were fixed 
on the actuarial principle that oontribationa by or 
on behalf of an individual plus a spedfled State 
oontrlbution should on average suffice to pay for 
the boiefits to which he was entitled. But the 
scheme did not allow for inflation, and a sucoes- 
Bion of increases granted in the rate of penstons 
has put an end to this actuarial probity. When- 
ever a bill is introduced to increase pensions the 
Government Actuary calculates by how much 
contributions should be raised in order that those 
who contribute throughout their working lives 
at the new rates would Just earn their right to the 
new benefits: but the new rates of pensions are 
granted to all. Including those who have already 
retired. It was always expected that as the num- 
ber of retired penons grew the fhnd would move 
into deficit: but with each rise in pensions the 
estimated Biae of the fhture deficit has riseii. The 


scheme for graduated pensions also had the ob- 
jective of reducing this deficit. 


Gradnated Pensions. 

Under this scheme, which affects only em- 
ployees. there are two kinds of workers— ordinarv 
and ctmiracled-oiil. In the case of the oontiacted- 
out workers, their employer (on whom the decision 
whether to contract out rests) must institute a 
private superannuation scheme that gives at least 
as favourable terms as the new State scheme, 
including the provision that rights under the 
scheme should be transferable up to the limits of 
the State scheme. Transferability is the guaran- 
tee that the individual does not lose his pension 
rights when he changes his job; but one unsatis- 
factory feature of the private schemes that have 
existed has been their use to tie employees to their 
jobs. For ordinary woj^is the oontrlbution now 
depoids on earnings. Inose earning less than £9 
a week pay a flat-rate contribution, which is lower 
than that paid by contrabted-out workers. Those 
earning more than £9 pay in addition a percentage 
of the amount by which earnings exceed £9 up to 
a limit of £18 and in return receive the right to an 
increased pension on retir^ent. 

The scheme is deviseq partly to encourage 
private superannuation, which Is still largely con- 
fined to salaried employee# and employees of the 
State. But one purpose ia clear: in return for a 
promise of higher pensions When they retire, most 
workers who are oontracted-in pay more now. and 
thus contribute now to the cost of the pensions of 
the retired. The estimated deficit la eliminated, 
and indeed the principle is established that the 
basic rates of contributions should not be fixed on 
actuarial prindples but on the principle that on 
balance benefits paid in a year should roughly 
balance receipts. No provision was made for 
automatioally increasing pensions as the cost of 
living goes up or Indeed as the average standard- 
of-living rises; all changes in rates of benefit still 
require a new Act of Parliament. 

Public Revenue. 

We see from the table that, of the sources of 
revenue, local rates and National Insurance con- 
tributions were the most buoyant over the decade. 
Over 28 per cent of the total public revenae in 
1965 came from income tax. whicb was levied both 
on individuals and on the undistributed profits of 
companies. Indirect taxes on goods and services 
accounted for a further 27 per cent. It is inter- 
esting to note that direct and indirect taxation 
actiukUy fell as a proportion of national income 
between 1955 and 1965. 

Two commodities in particular were heavily 
taxed: drink and tobacco. Together they 
accounted for 12 per cent of public revenue. 
These oommodities are singled out partly for 
social reasoDS and partly because — In economists* 
jargon — the demand for them is inekuHc; i.e., the 
public reduces its consumption of drink and to- 
bacco only slightly in response to a rise In their 
price. In 1966 taxation increased the price of 
cigarettes by 2-8 times; drink by 0*7 times; 
consumer durables, such as cars and washing 
machines, by 0-2 times; and food hardly at all. 
For goods and services in general, tax raised the 
price by roughly a quarter. 

The Budget 

Each year In April the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announces his Budget for the coming 
fiscal year. The most Important and most diffi- 
cult task in drawing up tiie Budget is to decide 
on the else of deficit to aim for. The deficit is the 
excess of public expenditure over public revenue: 
and it has to be fluanoed by borrowing from the 
private sector. A large deficit is Inflationary: 
sametlmes that may be required to get the eco- 
nomy out of leoesBlon. A small deficit— and even 
more, a surplus— Is deflationary, and is a means of 
bolding an inflation in check. 

The oalculatlan of the piedse deficit or surplus 
needed Is a dhancy bosineBB: for the level that is 
required depends on the amount of saving and 
on the amount of spending out of credit that people 
intend to do— and this is not easily predictable. 
It also depends on tbe change in the foreign 
balance. Nor can the Cbaneellor be sure his 
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flffares are rieht: estlmatiiur next year's reyenne, 
and even next year’s expenditure, by the Govern- 
ment Is dlf&cult enough, but be needs to estimate 
also the likely trends of private income and ex- 
penditure, without really reliable information as 
to what they were in the past year. So it cannot 
be expected that fiscal policy alone can prevent 
inflation and deflation. 

Nevertheless, fiscal policy— running large defi- 
cits when economic activity is low, and small ones 
when it seems to be excessively high — ^is the most 
important action through which the economy can 
be kept on an even keel. Monetary policy may 
help; but the decision of the Chancellor on the 
size of his Budget surplus is the key one. 


6. SOURCES OF STATISTICS, AND SOME 

SUOOBiSTIONS FOR FURTHER READINQ. 

The non-specialist will find that most of the 
statistics he needs are given in the Annual Ahgirad 
of StaHsHcB, published every year by Her Majesty’s 
Statlon^y Office. This comprdienBive document 
includes figures on population, social conditions, 
education, labour, production, trade and balance 
of payments, national income and expenditure, 
wages and prices, and many other topics. For 
more up-to-date information, reference should 
lie made to the Monthly Diaesl of StaUsHcs which 
has a similar coverage and give month-by- 
mouth figures. A selection of the more important 
series, presented in a manner which can more 
easily be imderstood by the layman. Is given in 
another Stationery Office publication, Economic 
Trends, also issued monthly. 

Even greater detail is given in various other 


Government publications. The most Important 
of these are the Blue Book on NaHonad Income and 
published annually; andthe Batencs 
of Payments white Paper, published twice a year. 
Both these are extremely valuable sources of in- 
formation for the economist, but are difficult for 
the layman. Fuller information on labour prob- 
lems is given in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
on trade in the Board of Trade Joumcd, and on 
financial matters in the Bank of England Quarterly 
BuU^in. These three periodicals Include discus- 
slons on the statistics presented. 

For an analysis of developments in the economy 
the reader is recommended to the official Economic 
Bepori, published just before the Budwt by the 
Treasury. It contains a survey of the economic 
events of the previous year. Rather more tech- 
nical is the Economic Redew, a private publication 
issued by the National Institute for Economic and 
Social Research. To explain economic events and 
policy the Department of Economic Affairs 
publishes a monthly Progress Beport, available 
free of charge to the public. 

For a scholarly critique of Government economic 
policy see J. C. R. Dow, Management of the 
British Economy 1945-60 (Cambridge University 
Press). An entertaining account of economic 
ideas and their application is found in Michad 
Stewart, Keynes and After (Penguin Books). 
Other Pelicans Include Joan Robinson, Economic 
Philosophy, and J. Pen. Modem Economics, A 
thorough explanation of international monetary 
affairs is given in Fred Hirsch. Money Inter- 
national (Allen liSne). For an introduction to the 
problems of underdeveloped economies there is 
J. Bhagwati, 'The Economics of Underdeveloped 
Countries (World University Library). 


III. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 
SINGE i960. 


1 . IHTEBNATIONAL DEVELOPHENTS 
The Balance ol Payments. 

The balance of payments has dominated events 
in the British economy in the 19608. It is there- 
fore important to analyse the balance of payments 
in some detail, and to understand the circum- 
stances which led to the devaluation of the pound 
in 1967. 

(i) The Current Account. 

The deterioration in the current balance of pay- 
ments of well over £400 million between 1069 and 


1960 was mainly attributable to an Increase of 
nearly £500 miUlon In imports; exports also in- 
creased but not by enough to pay for the increased 
imports. The main cause was the upsurge in 
demand in 1959-60, During the upsurge, pro- 
ductive capacity at home became strained, and 
some goods were Imported to supplement home 
supplies. Stocks of Imported goods were run 
down in 1959 and replenished in 1960. And 
higher incomes meant higher demands for im- 
ported goods. These developments might be 
interpreted as indicating the adverse effects on the 
balance of payments of internal expansion. No 


BALANCE OP PAYMENTS. 1969-67 
(£ million) 



1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Visible imports (f.o.b.). 

3,640 

4,141 

4,045 

4.098 

4,870 

5.014 

5,058 

5.222 

5.575 

Visible exports (f.o.b.) . 

8,522 

8,733 

8,892 

8.994 

4,287 

4,471 

4,784 

5.116 

5,023 

Balance on visible trade 

-fll8 

Bm 

—168 

-104 

-83 

-543 

-269 

-106 

-552 

Balance on invisible 
trade 

-f254 

H 

+ 148 

+205 

+190 

+ 150 

+ 160 

+76 

+88 

Current balance of pay- 
ment . 

-HS6 

-275 

-5 

+101 

+ 107 

-393 

-109 

-31 

-614 

Balance on long-term 
capital transactions . 

-487 

-192 

+68 

-98 

-170 

-868 

—239 

-102 

-26 

Balance on current 
account plus long- 
term capital trans- 
actions . 

-851 ; 

—467 

+63 ■ 

■l 

+3 j 

-63 

-761 

-848 

-133 

—540 

Balance of monetary | 
movements* . 

1 

+ 866 


-89 

-89 

+ 116 

+734 

+248 

+ 146 

+ 320 

Of fohich: change in 1 
foreign exchange 

reserves . 

+ 119 


-31 

+ 183 

+58 

+122 

-246 

-84 

-16 

change in account 
with IMF 

-183 


+374 

-879 

+6 

+ 859 

+499 

-2 

-818 


* A plus sign denotes a rise in liabilities or a in assets, and a minus sign a foil in UabiUttes 
arise in assets. 
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doubt imports will increase as the economy 
expands; but it can be aivued that sudden and 
^ry rapid bursts of expansion, as in 1059-60. wUl 
haye a much greater effect on imports than would 
a steadier and more sustained growth. 

In the following two years. Imports were steady 
at about the 1060 level: the internal economy was 
relatively stagnant, partly because restrictive 
measures had been adopted to curb demand at 
home and protect the balance of payments. 
Imports were sharply up by over £250 million in 
1963 with the rapid expansion of national expendi- 
ture. but there was a slightly larger increase In the 
value of exports. 

The surplus on invisible trade. whl<di had ex- 
ceeded £300 million in the early and middle fifties, 
ranged between £100 and £200 million in the early 
sixties {see G7). 


(ii) Flows of Long-term CapitaL 

The deficit on long-term capital — representing 
the excess of the amounts we lend, invest and re- 
invest abroad over the corresponding amounts 
lent, invested and re-invested by foieigners in 
Britain — ^is subject to abnormal fluctuations. 
Thus the deficit in 1959 was unusually large be- 
cause it included the British subscription to the 
IMF {see 06). and became a smalt surplus in 1061 
owing to receipts of a special nature. Allowing 
for such abnormal factors, however, the capital 
outflow was fairly stable over the period 1050-63 
at £100-^00 million per annum. 


(iii) Monetary Movements. 

Any deficit in long-term capital transactions, 
together with any deficit on current account, has 
to be financed either by increasing our short-term 
liabilities to foreigners, or by reductions in our 
assets. In 1960, over £450 million had to be 
financed, but the imbalance on current plus capital 
account was very small in the following years until 
the crisis year of 1064. Oddly enough, the 
financing of the huge 1900 deficit did not raise any 
immediate problems, owing to a substantial Inflow 
of short-term fhnds («.e., additions to our short- 
term liabilities). The sterling balances (see 08) 
rose by the unprecedented amount of over £400 
million. This was largely due to speculation 
against the dollar, based on fears that it might be 
devalued. So great was the inflow that there was 
a curious combination of a very large defIcU on 
current plus long-term capital account and a sub- 
stantial rise in our reserves of gold and convertible 
currencies. 

The dangers inherent in the financing of deficits 
through additions to short-term liabilities were 
vividly demonstrated the following year. Much 
of the Bmds which moved in during 1960 was 
moved out again before July 1961 in a wave of 
speculation against steriing. The outflow was 
financed partly by running down reserves of gold 
and convertible ourrendes by £280 million be- 
tween end-1960 and July 1061, and partly through 
the Basle agreement under which European central 
banks undertook to build up short-texm holdings 
in centres (London in this case) firom which ftinds 
were being withdrawn. The rapid drain on the 
reserves had to be stopped: and the European 
central banks were not prepared to see their 
sterling holdings rise much higher. So in July 
1961 a series of crisis measures— including the 
raising of Bank Bate to 7 per cent — were taken, 
primarily to protect sterling. In addition, 
arrangements were made to withdraw over £500 
million from the IMF with provisian for further 
credits if necessary. In 1062, speculative move- 
ments of funds were much less violent. Aided 
by a substantial improvement in the current 
balance of payments, Britain was able to complete 
repayments of its IMF drawing. These repay- 
ments did. however, involve a drain on the re- 
serves: and this explains the substantial fiill in 
the reserves over the year. 


The 1664 Crisis. 

Imports in 1064 were some £640 million higher 
than in 1063. whereas exports were up by less than 
£200 million. The remarkable increase in the 
value of imports cannot be explained simply as a 
rim in Import prices: imports increased by 15 


per cent in value and by 11 per cent in volume. 
Nor can It be seen merely as a response to the 
expansion of the economy: if imports had done 
no more than rise in line with output, they would 
have Increased in volume only by about 4 per cent. 
Part of the explanation lies in the fact that 
importers were stockbuiiding after the depletion 
of raw material stocks during the boom of 1063. 
More important, however, is the fact that imports 
of manufactured goods rose by 28 per cent, or 
two-thirds of the total rise in import value. This 
leads us to the condusion that home producers 
were losing ground in the British market to foreign 
competitors. In the same way. the disappointing 
performance of exports was due. not to lack of 
overseas demand-^orld trade in manufactures 
rose by about 15 per cent in 1964 — ^but to the 
diminishing competitiveness of British products. 


(i) Remedial Measures. 

The timing of Goven nent action on the balance 
of payments positlo: was influenced by the 
General Election of -October. The out-going 
Government had been concerned with the im- 
pending Election, and i rgued that the deficit was 
abnormal and could be expected to improve with- 
out remedial action. Cm taking office, the new 
Government decided tpat immediate remedial 
action was necessary^ Three courses were 
possible. It could devMue the pound and so 
improve the competitive', position of British ex- 
ports and import-substitutes {see 08). Hut a 
devaluation was seen to have disadvantages. 
The pries of necessary imports would he iucrcased 
and this would lower the British standard of 
living: the ensuing wage demands would make it 
more difficult to implement an Incomes Policy — 
which is an alternative method of improving the 
British competitive position In world markets {see 
068). Furthermore, the devaluation of the 
pound might have necessitated the devaluation of 
other currencies including the dollar: this would 
have defeated the purpose of the devaluation. 
These real arguments against devaluation are not 
to be confused with the spurious argument that 
devaluation is somehow morally wrong. A 
second possible course of action was to reduce 
imports to a satisfactory level by the deflation of 
the economy. However, national income would 
have to fall by a multiple of the required cut in 
imports. Deflation was rejected because it would 
cause unemployment and because it wais con- 
sidered to provide only a short-term solution to 
Britain's economic problems : somehow the foreign 
imbalance had to be corrected without impeding 
the growth of output and productivity. A third 
course of action was to impose import controls or 
tariffs and export subsldieB. Import controls 
were rejected: for one reason, it would take time 
to set up the necessary administrative machinery. 
So it was that the Government decided upon an 
additional import tariff and on export subsidy. 

Within two weeks of ooming to power, the 
Government announced its measures (which had 
in fact been Investigated by the previous Chan- 
cellor). There was to be an immediate but 
temporary sunfliaige of 15 per cent on all Imports 
of manufactures and semi-manufactures: the 
more necessary imports such as foodstuffs and 
basic raw materials were excluded. A new system 
of export rebates was introduced, representing the 
indirect taxes paid in Britain by British exporters, 
mainly duties on oil, petrol, and vehicle licenses. 
The value of the rebate averaged per cent of the 
value of exports. The import surcharge was 
criticaily received by the other EFl'A members: 
it datdied with their objective of eliminating all 
tariflk by the end of 1966. 

Some commentators have argued that Britain 
should direct its polides towards removing re- 
straints on trade, by cutting tariffs within EFTA 
or GATT or even unilaterally: lowering tariff 
barrleis will contribute to efficiency by subjecting 
British industries to stiffer competition. By 
contrast. It Is also possible to argue that we should 
at times impose greater restraints on imports, so 
that economic growth can occur without being 
hampered by balanoe of payments difficulties. 
The Government defended its action to the GATT 
Council In tenns of an artlde in the Treaty which 
allows parties in balanoe of payments difficultieB 
to resort to tariff restriction {see 09). Kegret- 
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tably. the GATT Council dedared the import sur- 
charge a violation of the Treaty 

(ii) Speculation Against Sterling. 

The long-term capital outflow in 1064 of £400 
million was as remarkable as the deficit on current 
account. The outflow was due to an Increaiie in 
private investment abroad: there was no increase 
in net Government lending. Fart of the net 
private capital outflow in the first half of the year 
may have been abnormal and part in the second 
half of 1964 may have been related to the growing 
current account deficit: portfolio Investment in 
this country was not an attractive proposition, and 
foreign firms tended to repatriate any funds 
available. 

l^ere was a net short-term capital inflow in the 
first half of 1064. which financed the growing 
overall deficit. The crisis arose in the second half 
of the year, when an outflow of short-term capital 
— a ** flight of hot money ” — ^took place in expecta- 
tion that a British devaluation would be necessary 
to cure the worsening imbalance. To protect the 
reserves, the IMF granted Britdn a stand-by 
credit of £380 million. However, once the feeling 
developed that the pound would Iwve to be de- 
valued. the process became cumulative: the 
greater the outflow the more likely it seemed that 
Britain would be forced to devalue. A great deal 
of sterling was offered for sale by speculators hold- 
ing pounds — the ** Gnomes of Zurich '* — and by 
British exporters and foreign importers who would 
be requiring foreign currency in future. In order 
to prevent the price of sterling from falling below 
the offlclal minimum limit to the exchange rate of 
£1 *= $2*78 (i.e.. to support sterling *') the Bank 
of England was itself forced to buy pounds. To 
do this the Bank bad to draw on the country’s 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange. The vast 
drain on the reserves could not be allowed to 
continue, and in late November. Bank Bate was 
raised by 2 per cent to 7 per cent. The aim of this 
measure was to lure back short-term capital funds 
with the high rate of interest, and also to convince 
speculators that the pound would not be de- 
valued. Speculators were not convinced, how- 
ever. and the crisis continued. Two days later it 
was announced that an enormous loan totalling 
£1.070 million would be made available to Britain 
from all the leading Western central banks. This 
news was sufficient to slow down the speculative 
outflow, and by the close of 1064 the selling had 
come to an end. 


Events Leading to Devaluation. 

Imports increased a good deal more slowly than 
output in 1065: rising by only 1 per cent. This 
was partly because the stockbuilding of 1064 had 
come to an end. and partly because the import 
surcharge held back imports of manufactured 
consumer goods. The value of exports was 7 per 
cent higher in 1065 than in 1064. and their volume 
5 per cent higher. Thus the current deficit was 
more than halved, from the record of £400 million 
in 1064 to Just over £100 million in 1965. The 
deficit on long-term capital was also cut consider- 
ably. Nevertheless, an overall deficit amoimting 
to £850 million in 1965 had to be financed by 
monetary movements. 

The trade balance ifliowed little improvement by 
mid-1066, and in the third quarter fear of devalu- 
ation led to yet another run on sterling, probably 
as severe as that of November 1964, The Govern- 
ment was again forced to draw on the IMF and to 
borrow from the United States Federal Beserve 
Bank. This time, however, the extent of specu- 
lation against the pound was successfully con- 
cealed. When the trade balance improved 
rapidly in the second half of 1065. the speculation 
died away. 

However, this progress did not continue into 
1966. and confidence in the pound was further 
upset by the seamen’s strike in May and June. 
Yet another flight of short-term capital occurred; 
and this led the Government in panic to introduce 
a policy of deflation, in a package-deal known as 
the “July measures** {see Q86). Only two 
measures improved the balance of payments 
directly: a reduction of the personal travel 
allowance outside the sterling area to £50 per 
annum and a proposed cut in Government over- 


seas spending. The fall in demand resnltlng from 
the deflationary policy, together with a wage- 
freeze introduced at the same time {see G84). 
improved the trade balance and actually turned it 
into a surplus at the end of 1066. But it should 
be remembered that this improvement was 
achieved only at the cost of some unenmloyment of 
men and machinery and a slower rate of economio 
growth. 

Imports rose in value by over 6 per cent and 
exports fell in value by nearly 2 per cent between 
1066 and 1067. Thus the trade gap which had 
almost closed in 1966 widened to a record levd in 
1067. The rise in Imports cannot be explained 
simply by the rise in demand, as incomes rose by 
only 1 per cent between the two years: the “July 
measures ** were taking effect. One reason for the 
surge in imports was the removal of the temporary 
import surcharge in the preceding November, 
which caused a postponement of puiPbases until 
1067. and reduced the price of imported goods 
competing with British products. Other reasons 
were the building up of imported stocks which had 
been depleted, and the Middle East war in June, 
which raised the price of essential oil imports. 
The main reason for the fall in exports was the 
exceptionally slow growth of world production in 
1067: demand in the countries importing Britidi 
goods was fairly stagnant. Exports were also hit 
by the dock strikes in Beptember. The long-term 
capital account improved still farther in 1067. 
Nevertheless, the deficit on current plus long-term 
capital account in that year was po less than £540 
million. IVith the trade returns deteriorating, 
sterling came under almost unremitting specu- 
lative pressure from the end of May onwards, 
reaching a climax in November. 


Devaluation ol the Pound. 

The Government recognised that action would 
have to be taken to improve the balance of pay- 
ments, and to obtain further foreign loans to pro- 
tect the depleted reserves. The same alternatives 
were open as in 1064: deflation, import controls, 
tariffs and devaluation {see G28). Simple deflation 
to reduce imports was ruled out politically as the 
economy was now already in recession. Import 
controls and tariffs would meet with resistance 
from Britain’s competitors and the GATT, and 
tariffs had been tried in 1964 without success. 
The Government decided to devalue the pound. 

The case for devaluation is a mixed one {see 
08 and 88). It makes imports more expensive 
relative to home-produced goods, and so demand 
for manufactured goods shifts away from imports; 
but in the case of food and raw materials. Britain 
must continue to import these essentials at the 
higher price because there are no domestic substi- 
tutes. It is possible, therefore, that devaluation 
will actually raise the import bill. However, 
export receipts should be increased by a greater 
amount; Britain exports its products in a highly 
competitive market, so that the reduced' price of 
British goods in terms of foreign currencies should 
lead to a considerable increase in the amount of 
exports. 

This improvement in the trade balance depends 
on Britain being able to retain at least part of tlie 
price advantage gained by devaluation. How- 
ever. since devaluation raises the price of imported 
goods, it raises the cost of living both directly and 
indirectly. e.g.. imported raw materiiUs rise in 
price. BO increasing production costs, which are 
passed on as higher prices. The trade imions 
react to this cut in the standard of iiving by de- 
manding wage increases. In this way a spiralling 
inflation could occur which would entirely neutral- 
ise the gain from devaluation. Devaluation 
makes an incomes policy both more difiicult and 
more important {see 083). 

On November 18. 1067. the pound was devalued 
by 14*8 per cent, from S2.8 to $2.4 to the £. De- 
valuation was anticipated by speculators, and on 
the day before, there was a run on the pound said 
to be greater than any previously experienced. 
The devaluation was unfortunately delayed by 
the need to achieve international co-operation so 
as to prevent a flurry of competitive devaluations. 
As it was. only a few minor currencies — including 
those of Denmark, Hong Kong, Ireland, Jamaica. 
New Zealand, and Spain — ^were devalued with 
sterling. It was also agreed among central 
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bankers that Britain shonld be elven credits of 
op to $8,000 million, including 11,400 million 
standby credit fiomtbe IMF (we 08). This credit 
protects the reserves against speculation: but it 
will have to be paid back out of balance of pay- 
ments surpluses over the next few years. 

Devaluation increases the demand for domestic- 
ally produced goods and services: imports are re- 
placed by local substitutes and foreign demand for 
British goods increases. This switch in demand 
reauires also a switch in scarce resources-^bour 
and capltal'-dnto the exporting and import substi- 
tuting industries, if the new demand Is to be met. 
To release resources for these industries it Is neces- 
sary to reduce the demand for resources elsewhere 
In the economy. Accordingly, the devaluation 
was accompanied by a series of deflationary 
measures (sw G86). 


The International Monetary System. 

(1) IntematioDal Ugnidity. 

Imbalance In payments between countries is 
financed by transfers of gold or foreign exchange 
{tee 08). These reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change are known as international lUmiAUv. 
Their baste characteristic is general acceptability: 
they can perform their function only if they retain 
the oonfldenoe of those engaged in international 
transactions. Unless it is ultimately convertible 
into goods and services, gold has merely an in- 
dustrial and ornamental value. But since most 
central banks are prepared to buy and sell gold at 
a fixed price in terms of their local currency, oonfl- 
denoe in gold is maintained. 

Two irUernational reserve currencies have em- 
erged to supplement gold: the pound and the 
dollar. The pound has performed this function 
since World War I, but the dollar has become the 
main r e s er v e currency since World War II. Sur- 
plus countries are prepared to hold short-teim 
debt in pounds or dollars — so earning a rate (tf 
inteTeat---<xmfldent that their future trading defi- 
cits can be financed by payment of these currencies 
or by their conversion into gold. These holdings 
are the dcXUxr and sterlina balaneea {see 07-8). 
Like gold, they can perform their function as 
international reserves only if there is confidence 
that they can be convert^ into other currencies 
and hence into goods and servioes at current ex- 
change rates. There is one other form of inter- 
national liquidity— drawing rights on the IMF 
(see 08). At the end of 1907 gold accounted for 
66 per cent of total international liquidity, foreign 
exchange reserves for 86 per cent, and the IMF for 
8 per cent. 

In recent years two developments have under- 
mined the present international monetary system. 
First, the growth of international trade has out- 
stripped the growth of reserves with which to 
finance imbalances in this trade. Between 1952 
and 1066 world trade, measured in doUars. rose 
by 140 per cent, whereas international liquidity, 
measured in doliars, rose by only 80 per cent. 
Gold reserves have been a declining proportion of 
international liquidity, partly because gold pro- 
duction has been hamper by the fixed price in 
the face of rising costs of gold production, and also 
because an increasing proportion of newly-mined 
gold has found its way into private speculative 
hoards and not into official stocks. The other 
main source of new international liquidity was an 
increase in dollar balances. By 1967 dollar 
balances actually exceeded the United States gold 

The second problem to have emerged is the 
weakness in the balance of payments of the reserve 
currency countries. Both Britain and the United 
States have had persistent deficits in recent years. 

As a result there have been periodic fears that the 

dollar or the pound would be devalued in terms of 

gold and other currencies: and this has resulted in 

n>eoulatlan against the dollar and the pound {tee 

088). The Inadequacy of international liquidity 
and the weakness of the reserve currencies pro- 

duces a dangerous ** deflationary bias** in the 
world ecoDCiny {tee 09). 

(ii) The GcUCrisig 1868. 

The United States has run a large and persistent 
payiments deficit in the 1960 b and 1960 b. This 


was Initially financed through the willingness of 
foreigners to run up dollar balances. However, 
distrust of the dollar has grown, and between 1960 
and 1967 U.S. gold reserves were run down, from 
$19,500 mllUon to $12,100 xniUion. After the 
devaluation of sterling in November 1967. the 
Interest of speculators transferred from the pound 
to the dollar. Since many speculators expected 
the devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold to be 
followed by a corresponding devaluation of other 
currencies, there was a growing demand for 
gold. 

After 1061 the central banks of the major trad- 
ing nations operated a froM pool in the Ijondon 
market, whereby they agreed to exchange gold for 
currencies at existing official exchange rates. But 
with the growing speculation against the dollar, 
the Bsrstem could not be continued without en- 
dangering the U.S. gold reserves. The central 
bankers gathered for a crisis meeting in Washing- 
ton on 17 March, and d^ided to terminate the gold 
pool. Theyintrodi two markets for gold, with 
private transactions Ing place in the free market 
at a price determined supply and demand, and 
transactlQns among .ral banks taking place in 
the official market at official gold price. The 
United States was now . .red to convert dollars 
into gold only for oen...! banks. i.e.. to finance a 
deficit only on its cuirept plus long-term capital 
account. In this way speculation against the 
dollar could be controlled'!: but the problem of the 
U.S. deficit on current > and long-term capital 
account was still to be solved. 


(ill) Reform of the International Monetary Syriem. 

There is an Increasing shortage of International 
liquidity, which gives a deflationary twist to the 
world economy and threatens the continuation of 
free trade. What means are available to increase 
international liquidity? There are two main alter- 
natives: a rise in the price of gold in terms of all 
currencies or the creation of an international paper 
money. 

A rise in the gold price would Increase inter- 
national liquidity; first, by increasing the money 
value of existing gold reserves, and second, by 
encouraging gold production. However, there are 
certain disadvantages. It helps those countries 
most which need help least — those with large gold 
reserves: it represents a victory for the gold 
speculators and so acts as a stimulus to further 
hoarding and speculation In the future: it helps in 
particular the gold-producing countries Uussia and 
South Africa: and finally. It represents a slieer 
waste of economic resources: gold has litUe value 
except as a means of International payment. The 
most likely method of securing a general rise In the 
price of gold would be a devaluation of the dollar, 
since most other currencies would be devalued 
simultaneously. Therefore, devaluation could not 
cure the U.S. deficit. For these reasons theUnited 
States Government decided against devaluation of 
the dollar at the time of the gold crisis. 

The domestic currency of the United Kingdom 
Is not backed by gold: on a one pound note the 
Governor of the Bank of England promises to pay 
the bearer on demand the sum of one pound— 
another pound note I Tet, within Britain, there is 
complete confidence in the currency, because It 
is generally acceptable and so convertible into 
goods and servioes. Just as gold no longer backs 
the domestic currency, there is no need for gold in 
settlement of international payments. All we 
need Is a generally acceptable International 
currency, one in which all countries have 
oonfldenoe. 

Such a currency could be created by an Inter- 
national authority constituted for this purpose: 
and it could be made avallabls to deficit countries, 

which could then pay their creditors in the new 

currency. In this way the current shortage of 

International liquidity could be nubde good, and 

indeed gold— Keynes' *' barbarous lelio " — could 
be supplanted. There are various difficulties In 
such a sdieme. It would involve some loss of 

national autonomy and the vesting of considerable 

power in the International authority Issuing the 
paper currency. Decisions would have to be made 

as to which countries should receive the new cur- 

rency. and In what quantities. And there Is a 
fear that it would enable reckless govenunents to 

pursue inflationary policies' without the diadpUne 
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Imposed by shortage of reserves, and that their 
inflation would be infectious. Many variations 
cm this basic scheme have been devised in an 
attempt to surmount these — largely political — 
objections. 


(iv) Special Drawing Rights. 

In the past the IMF has merely provided deficit 
countries with loans, to be repaid over a certain 
period (see 08). However, the amount of these 
credit facilities has been increased over time. In 
1050 the quotas paid by members to the IMF were 
raised by 50 per cent, and in 1064 by a further 25 
per cent. Moreover, in order to increase the re- 
sources available to neutralise the massive move- 
ments of short-term funds which had so disrupted 
balance of payments in 1960 and 1061, the IMF 
initiated a scheme for a “lenders' club". In 
December 1961 the main trading countries — 
the Grcntp of Tm — undertook (subject to some 
control by lending countries over the use of the 
funds) to make available loans totalling over 
£2,000 million to the IMF for relendlng to countries 
oi the Group suffering an outflow of short-term 
funds. 

In Septeml)er 1967 the members of the IMF 
agreed in principle to a scheme according special 
drawing righis (SDKs) to member countries. SDKs 
will be distributed aimually to all members in 
proportion to^their quotas with the t MF. They will 
have a fixed value in terms of gold, and like gold, 
will l)e generally accepted as a means of payment. 
Thus a deficit country can use its SDKs to buy the 
currency of the countries with wld<;h it has a 
deficit, and the surplus countries, in accumulating 
SDRs, earn a rate of interest on them. This is a 
movement towards an international paper 
currency, since the SDKs, unlike IMF loans, do 
not have to be repaid: they will be a permanent 
addition to international reserves. The amount 
of SDKs which has been proposed Is small in 
relation to the size of the problem, and the scheme 
has yet to lie put into practice; but it is a step in 
the right direction. 


Trading Arrangements. 

(i) First Application for Membership of the Common 
Market. 

In mid-1961 it was announced that Britain 
would apply for full membership of the Kuropean 
Economic CommunUv, otherwise known as the 
Common Market. The European Economic 
Community (EEC) consists of six full members — 
!^lglum, France, Holland. Italy. Luxemlmurg. 
and Western Germany (see G9). Britain had 
participated in the negotiations which led up to 
its formation, and had argued in favour of a looser 
“free trade area” without a common external 
tariff, and excluding trade in agricultural products. 
No compromise acceptable to the six was found, 
and Britain Joined with six other European 
countries — ^Austria, Denmark. Norway. Portugal, 
Sweden, and Switzerland — ^In forming the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area (KFTA). 

Later, however, when the Common Market 
proved to be highly successful in terms of the 
growth of production and trade, the British 
Govermnent decided to apply for memTOrsmp. 
There were three main problems to be solved in 
the negotiations. The first two — ^the tr^ng 
links \dth Commonwealth countries, and the 
position of Br iti ab agriculture — were those which 
had influenced the British attitude in the ewlier 
negotiations. Now Britain also had obUgations 
to her tiradW limners in EFTA. The Common 
Market countries welcomed the British appUca- 
tion, but made it clear that renewed negotiations 
must take place within the framework of the 
Treaty. 


(li) The British Proposals. 

The British delegation made the followiiw pro- 
posals for the solution of Britain's special problems. 
For British agriculture there was to be a long 
transition period 4hat is to say, a period for 
^ustment before British agriculture bewne fully 
Integrated into the Common Market agriculti^ 
“^rrangnmfrntB p o«»sib iy 12 to 15 years firom the 


date ofjoining the Common Market. Byoontrast, 
it was not proposed to negotiate for favourable 
TOnditions for British industry: on JolnW the 
Common Market, Britain was prepared to make a 
Ruction in her tariffs equivalent to the re- 
d^tions which had already been made by the 

Two lines of approach wore suggested for 
.trotectlng the trading positions of &e un(ter- 
developed countries of the Commonwealth. One 
Involved granting those countries the status cf 

associated territories '* which wovdd give their 
products access to European markets on pre- 
ferential terms. There was a precedent for this 
sort of arrangement, in that France had already 
negotiated associated status for some of her 
'brmer colonies in Africa. But it was recognised 
<hat the Six might not be prepared to offer 
associated status to some of the larger under^ 
developed countries of the Commonwealth — e.g., 
India, and that some countries might wish to 
reject an offer of associated status for political 
reasons. As an alternative, therefore, it was 
suggested that the Common Market external 
tariff on some of the more important agricultural 
exports from these countrles-~e. 9 ., Indian tea— 
ihould be reduced or eliminated; and that 
arrangements should be made to ensure that the 
xtemal tariff on manufactured goods exported 
Tom these countries — e.g., textiles firom Hong 
Kong— did not lead to a reduction of such exports. 
For the more developed countries of the Common- 
wealth, there were proposals that the Common 
Market external tariff on raw material impeuts 
ihould be reduced or eliminated for certain 
Commonwealth produced materials, such as 
aluminium, zinc, and woodpulp. It was also 
proposed that certain arrangements should be 
made with respect to foodstuffs — chiefly wheat, 
meat, and dairy products— produced by developed 
members of the Commonwealth. The principle 
underlying these arrangements, it was suggest^ 
should be that Commonwealth producers “be 
given in the future the opportunity for outlets for 
their products comparable to those they now 
enjoy.” 


(ill) The Negotiations. 

In the course of prolonged negotiations, con- 
siderable progress towards a final agreement was 
gradually made: progress in reducing tariffs 
Important in Commonwealth trade, in agreeing 
that Commonwealth countries in Africa and the 
West Indies should be offered associated status 
on the same terms as the ex-French territories, 
and in agreeing that the problems of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon could best be solved by 
trade treaties negotiated between the Common 
Market and these countries. The problem of 
temperate foodstuffs proved the most Intractable. 
Britain wanted specific arrangements to ensure 
that Commonwealth-produced temperate foods 
srould be able to find markets in Europe, at least 
in the short term. France made it dear that she 
envisaged a reduction of food imports into 
Common Market countries, to permit an expansion 
of her agricultural output: this point of view was 
clearly incompatible with the British proposal for 
“comparable outlets” for Commonwealth pro- 
ducers. Nor was there agreement on the transl- 
ticmal arrangements for British agriculture. 

Nevertheless, it was the opinion of many 
observers that by January 1063 the stage had 
been set for a final round of bargaining, and that 
given goodwill on both sides Britain's entry could 
have been assured. It therefore came as a 
surprise when France dedded that the nMotiatlons 
should be broken off. Despite opposition from 
the other five, a French veto was imposed on the 
British application. Perluips the ftmdamental 
reason for the breakdown can be inferred from a 
statement attributed to General de Gaulle: “ The 
Europe I prefer is the Europe of the Six.” 


(iv) Britain*! Second Application. 

In 1967 the British Government again began 
discussing with the EEC countries the possibility 
of British membership. This move had the sop- 
portofmost British industrialists: a Confederation 
of British Industry Survey in Mardi allowed that 
00 per cent of replying companies believe ESQ 
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mombenhip would be to their advantage. Ck)nfl* 
dentlal dlecuseilons went on: but in December. 
France vetoed the opening of negotiations on 
Britain's entrr. 

Econumists are by no means agreed on the 
economic value to Britain of Joining the Common 
Market: a lot depends on the piedse terms of 
entry and on unmeasurable factors. Moreover, 
entry to the EEC is as much a political decision as 
an economic one. See C49-63. 


XMTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Xndustrial Output and Employment 

In the fourth quarter of 1067, industrial pro- 
duction was 34 per cent higher than it had been 
in 1958. This expansion occurred largely in two 
spurts: during the twelve months between March 


boom which saw a spurt of industrial output, and 
a substantial increase in productivity. This 
progress could not be maintained in 1964, when 
Industrial production and productivity flattened 
out, and the balance of payments deteriorated. 
However, the 1960 remedy of deflation was not 
immediately repeated: it was now realised that 
** stop-go " policies were harmful to the growth of 
the economy, and that the balance of payments 
problem would have to be solved by other 
measures. Full emplosrment was maintained be- 
tween 1964 1 and 1066 1, but industrial production 
per man rose by only 1*5 per cent per annum. 
Two reasons have been suggested for this slow 
growth of productivity: a decline in the average 
working week (output per man-hour increased 
more rapidly), and the tendency of employers to 
adjust their labour force to the level of production 
only with a considerable delay. 

Balance of paments difficulties eventually led 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND PRODuAtIVITY, 1959-67 
(Quarterly averages of seasonally adjusted index numbers, 1958 « 100) 



1959 and March 1960 industrial output increased 
by 11 per cent, and between March 1963 and 
March 1964 it rose by 14 per cent. The three 
years before March 1959, the three years between 
the booms and the three years after Marcdi 1964 
were periods of industrial stagnation. The table 
also indicates that the numbers employed in 
industry were only 1 per cent higher near the end 
of 1966 (allowing for seasonal variation) than in 
1958, so that productivity — output per person 
employed — rose by about 33 per cent over the 
period. Here again, a very high proportion of 
the increase was secured in the boom p^ods. 


Restriction and De-iestrlctlon. 

The 1960s have witnessed several changes in the 
emphasis of Government monetary and fiscal 
policies. In the first half of 1960 the emphasis 
was on restrictive policies, both because of the 
deterioration in the balance of payments position, 
and because It was apparent that the very rapid 
expansion of output had created diortages and 
inflation in the economy at home. No doubt 
there would have been a slowing down in the rate 
of growth of output even if restrictive measures 
had not been taken: an increase as rapid as that in 
1959 was possible only because a substantial 
excess capacity had developed over the preceding 
years. But the measures taken to restrict demand 
leinforoed this tendency, and growth in industrial 
output was halted. 

A relaxation of restraints did help to stimulate 
some increase in output in the early months of 

1961. But from July 1961— again primarily for 
balanoe of payments reasons— there was a phase 
of even straner restrictions. The progr^ve 
relaxation of restrictions during the sunomer of 

1962, comded with measures designed to stimulate 
indunrial output, had not had any major effect by 
the end of the year. 

In some ways, the situation early in 1963 was 
analogous to that of early 1959. There was a 
substantial under-uUlisatiQn of capacity in many 
branches of Industry, since some new investment 
bad contiiioed in 1960-62. Labour resources for 
ezpa^on were available, in that unemployment 
—at over 8 per cent-^was higher than in any 
period sinoe the war. Consequently the expan- 
sionist pdk^ of 1968 helped to produce a year of 


the Government to deflate the economy: and 
there was a fall in industrial production In the 
second half of 1966 as the July measures took 
effect. Employers now began to lay off workers, 
and unemployment doubled from 1*2 per cent of 
the labour force in early 1966 to a peak of 2*4 per 
cent in late 1967. when over 500.000 workers were 
unemployed. Despite all the promises, the s(op- 
go cycle had not been broken. 


Regional Planning. 

Much publicity has been given in the 1960 b to 
the vaiying degrees of prosperity and levels of 
unemployment in the United Kingdom (see G13). 
Government measures are necessary to reduce 
disparities and probably even to prevent them 
from growing. 

There are essentially two ways of tackling the 
problem of regional imbalances: taking Jobs to 
the people or bringing people to the jobs. In so 
far as the latter alternative is chosen, the Govern- 
ment should encourage the mobility of labour. s.g.. 
through retraining schemes or a housing subsidy. 
However, the migration of population may damage 
community life in the denuded areas, and cause 
congestion, housing shortages, and overcrowding 
in the booming regions. The Government can 
create employment opportunities in the relatively 
depressed regions in various ways. It can try to 
induce expanding industries to set up new plants 
in these r^ons by offering tax incentives; it can 
authorise additional expenditure on public works 
— e.g., by accelerating road-building progranunes 
—to provide additional employment: it can place 
orders for the goods it needs— e.g. defence con- 
tracts— ^here work is required. 

On taking office in October 1964, the Labour 
Government made regional planning the responsi- 
bility of its Department of Economic Affairs. 
Britain was divided into eight regions, with the 
intention of producing a plan for each region. 

Government also establielhed two kinds of 
planning body: regional economio planning 
Ooundls and Boards to advise on and co-ordinate 
Uie of each region. 

Recent Government policy to cure regional un- 
employment has taken the following foi^. 
Various measures to defer publio construction 
programmes have excluded the "Development 
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Areas.” Fiscal InoentiTes to locate Industry in 
the depressed regions have been given. e.dr.. the 
cash grants provided since 1906 for new plants 
and machinery in manufacturing are at twice the 
national rate In the ilevelopment Areas. By 
contrast, ofiloe building in the main conurbations. 
London and Birmingham, was strictly limited. 
To encourage the mobility of labour, the Govern- 
ment introduced redundancy compensation and 
achieved some expansion in both public and 
private training facilities. In 1967 r^onal dif- 
ferentials in the selective employment tax were 
introduced (see 636). Under this scheme manu- 
facturers in Development Areas are paid 30s. per 
week for each full-time adult male employee and 
lower amounts in respect of other workers: so 
giving the Development Areas a wage cost advan- 
tage in manufacturing of 5-10 per cent. 


Planning tor Faster Growth. 

There has been an increasing dissatisfaction 
with the rate of growth achieved in this economy 
over the past decade or so. The economies of 
most C^ommon Market countries have increased 
their Industrial output at a much faster rate. 
Furthenuore. there has been dissatisfaction with 
the way in which the economy has grown: the 
characteristic pattern has been one of sharp bursts 
of expansion Interrupted by rather lengthy periods 
of stagnation. 


G33 economic events 

;enn economic policy. The DBA was ohiurged 
with the task of preparing and implementing a 
realistic plan for economic expansion, a prlcw and 
Incomes policy and an industrial and regional 
Micy. The NEDO. now reconstituted. appMrs 
/O have become a consultative and advisory body: 
i link between the Government and the eotmomic 
(XHnmimity. However, the BDCs continue to 
"unction and have produced a great many re- 
;>orts. See also C29. 


(i) The National Economic Development Council. 

To stimulate a more systematic study of the 
problems involved in securing a faster and more 
even rate of growth in the British economy, the 
Conservative Government established the Naiional 
Uconomic Development Council (NEDC or 
” Neddy ”). The two-tier organisation was 
similar to that of the corresponding planning 
council in France. The Council itself consisted of 
representatives from the T.U.G. and employers* 
organisations. Government ministers and in- 
dependent members, and it was served by a group 
of experts. This group undertook research into 
the problems of securing a faster rate of growth, 
into the means of overcoming obstades to growth, 
and into the economic policies which could be 
most conducive to faster growth. 

In its first report, in 1963. the Council made a 
projection for the economy. It adopted a target 
rate of growth of output over the period 1961-60. 
equal to 4 per cent per annum, which was sub- 
stantially faster than the rate of growth act^ly 
achieved in previous years. It attempted to 
predict how Investment, exports, imports, con- 
sumption. and the output of each industry would 
have to grow If the target rate of growth was to 
be achieved. The merit of tl^ exercise was two- 
fold: it helped to focus Government attention on 
the long-term, by showing that policies designed 
to solve short-term difficulties might intensify the 
problem of raising long-term economic growth: 
and, by bolstering expectations, it encouraged 
firms to invest. 

A particularly interesting feature of the work of 
the NEDC is its study of Individual industries. 
Seventeen major industries were surveyed in 
detail to assess the changes in output, employ- 
ment. productivity, investment, and exports which 
were feasible in each industry. Economic 
l^velopment Committees (EDCs) — ^which have 
come to be known as ” little Neddies ” — were 
established as part of the NEDC machinery, to 
report on the problems of Individual Industries. 
It is impossible for an individual firm or industry 
to make correct decisions on future expansion 
without knowing how the rest of the economy will 
behave : by relating planning at the nationa l lev el 
and planning at the level of individual industries 
the NEDC did valuable work. 


(il) The Department cl Econo m ic Aflairs. 

In October 1964 the Labour Government estab- 
lished a new I^partment of Boonomie Affaim 
(DEA). While short-term measures to regulate 
the economy or the balance of payments remained 
the responsibility of the Treasury, the DEA took 
over from the Treasury the responsibility for long< 


;iii) The National Plan. 

The National Plan for the British economy over 
the period 1964-70 was published by the Govern- 
ment in 1965. The Plan was based on the 
assumption that output would rise by 3-8 per cent 
per annum over the period. Since the labour 
Torce was expected to grow at 0-4 per cent per 
annum, this meant an annual growth in pro- 
ductivity of 3*5 per cent — considerably higher 
han the 2*7 per cent average over the period 
1960-64. The Plan specified the changes in 
investment, consumption, and public expenditure 
required to achieve this target. 

In many ways, the crucial assumptions were 
^hose concerned with the balance of payments. 
The Plan supposed that imports would increase by 
4‘0 per cent per annum, and that to achieve a 
” satisfactory ** surplus of £260 million on the 
pverall balance of payments in 1970. exporto 
would have to rise by 5*6 per cent per annum. If 
such a rapid expansion of exports were not 
achieved— and in the period 1960-64 the annual 
increase averaged only 3*1 per cent— the whole 
Plan could be Jeopardised, in that the balance of 
payments difficulties might, as in the past, appear 
to justify policies to restrict the growth in 
domestic output. , ^ 

Indeed, this is precisely what happened. The 
tardy improvement in the balance of payments 
led the Government eventually in July 1966 to 
deflate the economy. The ensuing stagnation has 
meant that the Plan's targets for 1970 can no 
longer be achieved. However, it should not be 
concluded that planning is necessarily im academic 
exercise: planning has a valuable sight-setting 
function: it can bolster firms' expectations and 
hence their investment: and it can help to co- 
ordinate their decisions. Bather, we should 
recognise that planning is worthless unless com- 
bined with Government policies which enable the 
planned targets to be reached. 


Wages and Prices. 

Betail prices have continued to edge upwards 
in the early years of the 1960s: in 1967 they were 
29 per cent higher than in 1958. Hardly any of 
this increase can be attributed to an Increase in 
Import prices. To explain the inflation we must 
look to the behaviour of labour costs. Betw^ 
1958 and 1967 the nationally negotiated weekly 
wage rates rose by 40 per cent, and weekly eam- 
ings— including overtime payments and pay- 
ments negotiated on the fSetory-floor— by 61 per 
cent. Since the increase in productivity over 
this period was slow, income from employment per 
unit of output (indicating labour costs itor unit of 
output) rose by 82 per cent. 

One of the main dangers of this Inflation of 
costs and prices is that exporters will find it more 
difficult to compete in foreign markets. Export 
prices in fact Increased slowly. But this may well 
imply that producers were having to accept lower 
profit TTift Tgina on exports than on sales in the home 
market; and this would not encourage producers 
to push their sales in overseas markets. 


Incomes Policy. 

Britain’s competitive position,, in world trade 
has deteriorated relative to that of her mai^vals 
the United States. West Germany 
hence her balance of paynmnts 
British share in total world exports of manu- 
ftMtores Ml ftom 17-7 per coit to 11-9 £«t 
betveen 19S9 and 1987. There « 
two methods of remedying this situation We 
must secure either a relating faj 
value of the pound, or a relative rise in its intexittl 
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TBliie. In oiher woids. either there muet be a 


devaluation of the pound In terme of other our> 
rsncles, or we must have a policy to limit the 
inciease in the Britidi price-level. Up to 1967 
the Government concentrated on the latter alter- 
native: and attempte were made to Introduce 
some form of incamet policv. In 1907 the Govern- 

meat opted for devaluation: but incomes policy 

was BbiU necessary if the devaluation was to be 
successful. 


(1) The Pay Pause. 

In July 1061 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called for a ** pause** in waaes. salaries, and 
dividend payments. Exhortations for restraint 
have been a familiar feature of ministerial state- 

ments for many years, but on this occasion the 
Government soon made it dear that It intended to 

use such power as it has to influence the amount 
and timing of wage and salary awards. It has 
power to dedde when the pay awards recom- 
mended by the Wages Gouncils-^hich fix 
minimum wages for million workers — shall be 
implemented. The Govemment*B power is 
strongest over workers which It directly or in- 
directly employs. e.g., civil servants, teachers, 
and Post Ofllce workers. Their pay awards were 
cut back. The Government also had a limited 
Influence on awards made in nationalised in- 
dustries. 

The ** pay pause ** came to an end In April 1002. 
It was envisaged as a temporary policy, and He 
effects are difficult to assess. It certainly post- 
poned some wage awards which would otherwise 
have been made in that period, and it may have 
contributed to a stiffening of resistance to wage 
claims. But because the pause affected some 
groups of people more severely than others, this 
form of incomes policy was seen to be discrimina- 
tory. 


(ti) The National Incomes Commlsidon. 

In February 1902 the Government issued a 
White Paper which outlined its incomes policy for 
the period after the pause. It stated that *' the 
objective must be to keep the rate of increase in 
incomes within the long-term rate of growth of 
national production. . . . In recent years national 
production has risen by about 2 to 2i per cent a 
year. ... It is accordingly necessary that the 
increase of wages and salaries, as of other Incomes, 
should be kept within this figure during the next 
phase." The Government stressed that most of 
the arguments which had in the past been ad- 
vanced in Justification of wage and salary claims — 
s.g.. Increases in the cost of living, trends in pro- 
ductivity or profits in particular industries, and 
comparisons with levels or trends in other employ- 
ments — should be given less weight: and that 
** general economic considerations <.e.. the 
increases which the economy can afford given the 
prospective rate of increase in national producticm 
— should be given more weight. 

Late in 1962 the Government set up the 
Ineomea CammiMion (NIC). However, the 
powen of this body were limited. It could not 
participate in, nor comment upon, wage Claims 
while negotiations were in progress unless the 
parties involved consented: and as the T.U.C. 
dldpot Intend to co-operate with the Oommission, 
such consent was unlikely. It could be asked to 
report on Inflationary settlements which had been 
reached (unless the settlement was reached by 
arbitration): but it had no power to cancel or 
modify an agreement. NIC produced only 4 
reports, and was wound up after the change in 
Government. 


(Jii) The National Board tor Prices and Incomes. 

In October 1904 the Labour Qovemmentis new 
Dcynutment of Eoonomio Affairs was made re- 
sponsible for achieving an incomes policy. The 
kasonB of the past had been learned: theOovem- 
ment leMgnlsed that a successful InoomeB policy 
would require the support of both sides of in- 
dustry. Its first objective was to achieve a 
** Joint Statement of Intent on Productivity. 
Prices and Inoomes **: this was signed in Deoem- 
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ber 1964. In this document the T.U.C. and the 

employers* organisations undertook to oo-operate 

with the Government in producing an effective 
machinery for the Implementing of an incomes 
policy. 

It was Government policy that growth in earn- 

ings per employee should equal the planned growth 
in national output per employee of per cent 

per annum. Thus, in those industries (6.s., 
engineering) in which productivity growth exceeds 
this "norm**, earnings should rise less rapidly 
than productivity, and in those industries (e.s., 
railways) in which productivity growth falls short 

of the norm. earningB could r^ more rapidly 

than productivity. Moreover, prices would he 

expected to fall In industries su<fii as miglneering. 

and permitted to rise in industries such as lalt- 

ways. Growth in earnings per employee should 
exceed the norm only in exceptional cases: i.e., 

as a reward for increasing productivity by 

eliminating restrictive 1 worldng practices: if 
necessary to transfer la1k)ur from one industry to 
another: if earnings are too low to maintain a 
reasonable standard of uving: or if a group of 
workers have fallen senously out of line with 
earnings for similar work! 

To make specific recommendations on the basis 
of this policy, the Government sot up a Na/ional 
Board for Priee» and Incdfnes. It consists of an 
independent Chainuan. a number of independent 
experts, a businessman anwa trade unionist. The 
Prices Review Division of the Board can investi- 
gate the price of any goods in the economy, and 
the Incomes Beview Division has power to in- 
vestigate all claims and settlements relating to 
wages, salaries, and other incomes. In less than 
8 years of operation the Board had produced 
some 60 reports on prices and earnings. 

There was no statutory authority to enforce the 
reconunendatlons of the Board: reliance was 
placed on voluntary methods and the power of 
persuasion and public opinion. However, in late 
1905 the Government introduced a compulsory 
** Eady Wandng '* system, whereby it is notified 
in advance of any intended Increase In inoomes or 
in certain prices. As a result, the Government 
and the Board now have enough time to consider 
increases before they are put into effect. 


(iv) The Prices and Incomss StandsUlL 

A voluntary incomes policy is very difficult to 
implement, sinoe it depends on co-opeiation 
among Government, workers, and employers: 
moreover, co-operation among representatives at 
the top may be undermined by ** wage-drift " at 
the factory leveL Thus the annual average of 
weekly wage-rates rose by no less than 0 per- 
centage points between 1965 and 1960. In fkct all 
of this Increase took place in the period before 
July 1960. Clearly the voluntary incomes policy 
was meeting with little success. 

Therefore, as part of the July measures taken to 
deal with the balance of payments problem, the 
Government Introduced a ** prices and incomes 
standstllL*' Increases In prices and inoames were 
as far as possible avoided altogether until the 
end of 1966. The only exceptions in the case of 
incomes were pay Increases resulting directly 
from increBses in output (e.g.. piece-work or over- 
time earnings) and from genuine promotion or 
regular increments on a predetermined scale. 
Increases already negotiated but not yet imple- 
mented were deferred for 6 monthB. The first 
half of 1967 was a period of ** severe restraint.** 
Any price InoreaaeB were carefiiUy examined, and 
the norm for income Increases was sero. Any 
Increase in earnings had to be Justified by one of 
the four oonditions for exception, referred to 
above. To enforce its ** fteese ** the Government 
took the unpreoedented step of asking Parliament 
for reserve powers, which were to be used only if 
the need should arise. These powers-dnduding 
penalties for offenders— were contained in the new 
Part IV of the Prioes and InoomeB Act. For the 
most part, there was a voluntary observation of 
the standstill: but from October 1966 the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to exercise its power of 
oompnlslon in a few cases, s.g.. laundry and dry 
cleaning ehaiges. and a wage agreement In the 
electrical engineering industry. The power of 
compulsion lapsed in August 1967. 
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(▼) After the StandettlL 

The period of compulelcnk was followed by a year 
in which there was to be a “ nil norm ** except 
where Increases In Incomes could be Justin by 
one of the four criteria listed above. The Govern- 
ment could no longer legally enforce its policy, 
but it did retain the power to delay price and pay 
Increases, through reference to the Board, by up 
to 7 months. Whereas the Government suc- 
ceeded in almost stabilising wages and prices 
during the year in which it took compulsory 
powers, in the second half of 1967 weekly wage 
rates rose by 6 per cent. The advantage gained 
from the previous restraint was reduced but not 
entirely lost. 

In April 1008 the Government published a 
White Paper outlining its policy for the period 
until the end of 1960. Wage increases must still 
be juBtifled by the four criteria* and there is a 
celling to increases in income of per cent per 
annum except for ** productivity agreements** 
and low-paid workers in certain cases. Price in- 
creases are permitted only as a result of unavoid- 
able increases in cost per unit of output, and price 
reductions required when costs fall. Dividend 
increases are also subject to the celling of 3i per 
cent per annum, and home rent increases are to be 
controlled. The Government Intended to rely on 
voluntary co-operation of unlmis and employers 
over pay: but it decided to lengthen its dela^ng 
powers for pay and price increases to 12 months, 
and take powers to enforce price reductions recom- 
mended by the Board. Incomes policy was made 
lioth more difflcuit and more important by the 
devaluation of the pound: more difflcuit In that 
devaluation involved a cut in the standard of 
living, and more Important in that the trading 
benefit from devaluation should not be neutralised 
by inflation. 


Uonetary and Fiscal Policies since I960. 

There Is probably no country in the world which 
has made fuller use than Britain of budgetary 
policy as a means of stabilising the economy. 
Since 1941. almost all adjustments to the total 
level of taxation have been made with the object 
of reducing an excess in total demand or of 
repairing a deficit. Whereas in the United States 
there is still a public damour for “balanced 
budgets.'* British Governments have accepted 
Keynesian principles — ^flrst laid down by Lord 
Keynes — for managing the economy by adjusting 
the level of taxation and private saving relative 
to public expenditure and private investment. 
This docs not mean to say that British policies 
have always been successful. Apart from the 
difficulty of deciding when demand is excessive or 
deficient, there are the difficulties tliat data are 
available only with a serious time-lag. and may be 
inaccurate: that economic events cannot be 
predicted with any certainty; and that the 
quantitative effects of Government measures are 
not easy to estimate. 


1960. 

In the first half of 1960 there were a series of 
restrictive measures designed to curb the increase 
in home demand and to improve the balance of 
pasrments position. Bank Kate eras raised to 6 
per cent. To exert pressure on the banks* 
liquidity positions, and so help to curb bank 
advances, the banks were called upon to place 
special deppdts (see 083) with the Bank of 
England. KestilotionB on hire purchase trans- 
actions were also imposed. Furthennore. the 
Budget was restrictive: the Ghancellor estimated 
an overall deficit (see 026) for 1969-61 of only 
£320 million. 


1961. 

The Budget was sternly anti-inflationary: 
profits tax and some Indirect taxes were increased; 
but there was a major reduction in surtax. In 
addition, the Chancellor was granted powers to 
introduce, if he considered ft necessary, an 
economic “regulator**: a surcharge on. or rebate 
of. indirect taxes by up to 10 per cent. This 
power provides greater scope for using fiscal 


measures to influence the economy in the periods 
between Budgets. In July 1961 the Chancellor 
introduced a collection of restrictive measures. 
These measures were primarily intended to ease 
the critical foreign exchange situation but they 
were not without effect on the domestic economy 
Bank Kate was raised to 7 per cent. To restrict 
the growth In demand, the Cffianoellor imposed a 
10 per cent surcharge in indirect taxation and 
called the banks to increase tbeir special deposits 
at the Bank of England. Furthermore, the 
Chancellor announced that he aimed to i^rlct 
the increase in government spending. Not only 
was the outflow of funds stopped, but ft was 
actually reversed. These measures were all too 
successful in restricting demand at home: there 
was a fail In Industrial production in the second 
half of 1961. 


1962. 

The 1962 Budget was, however, no less re- 
strictive iu intention than the 1961 Budget. The 
estimated overall deficit, at £70 million, was 
virtually unchanged. Tliere was a move towards 
uniformity of purohase tax rates. The main 
novelty of the 1962 Budget was a tax on certain 
speculative gains. From the siunmer of 1962 on- 
wards. monetary and fiscal policies were designed 
to stimulate economic activity. Bank Itate was 
reduced to 4 per cent, all special deposits held by 
the Bank of England were released, qualltativn 
restraints on bank lending were abolished, some 
post-war credits were released, investment 
allowances for industry were increased, and the 
purchase tax on cars reduced. 


1963. 

January 1963 saw further reduction in purchase 
taxes, and a very considerable increase in social 
payments. The estimated overall Budget deficit 
for 1963-64 was more than £600 million greater 
than that of the previous year. Tax relleis were 
announced: the most important benefits to 
individuals were derived from increases in the 
allowances which can be charged against income 
before income tax Is levied: in addition. Schedule 
A taxes were abolished for owner-occupiers. 
Other changes in taxation were designed to 
stimulate investment spending by companies: 
depredation allowances were IncToased for tax 
purposes, and companies investing in areas of 
high employment were permitted to charge de- 
preciation on their assets at a rate of their own 
choosing. The Budget was designed to provide 
a fiscal boost to the economy, and in this ft 
succeeded: national output rose by more than 5 
per cent over the year. 


1064. 

By 1964 the economy was beginning to show 
signs of strain, and the trade figures revealed a 
rapid deterioration in the balance of visible trade. 
The Chancellor's objective in his April budget was 
to slow down the rate of growth without producing 
deflation. He planned an overall deficit of £790 
million, but provided for additional taxation by 
increasing the duties on tobacco and alcoholic 
drinks by about 10 per cent. 

Both oonsumption expenditure and Industrial 
production jumped sharply towards the end of 

1964. and there were reports of a growing labour 
diortage. The balance of payments was heavily 
in deficit throughout the year. Nothing was 
done about it. however, until after the General 
Election In October. In November the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented a “little budget." 
An additional 6d. in the £ was placed on the 
standard rate of Income tax. and there were 
inoreases in petrol duties, in National Insurance 
contributions and payments. But old-age pen- 
sions were increased. During the sterling crisis of 
November {tee G29) Bank Kate was raised to 7 per 
cent to stem the outflow eff funds, but this was not 
accompanied by a “ credit squeese '* to restrict pro- 
ductive Investments, as in the crisis of 1961. Un- 
like some of his predeoessoiB, the Chancellor bad not 
opted for deflation as the cure for the balance of 
payments deficit. Instead, lellanoe was plaeed on 
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an import Burcharse and an export rebate. How- 
erer, the British policy came under fire from some 
European Governments, who called for a deflation 
of the British economy. 


1965. 

The Budget contained two major fiscal innova- 
tions. A corporation Uw was introduced to re- 
place the existing company income tax and 
profits tax. This tax at a rate of 40 per cent, was 
imposed on distributed as well as undistributed 
profits, so as to encourage the retention of profits 
for the financing of business expansion. A 
further Innovation was the introduction of a 
capital gains tax, far more comprehensive than the 
first move in this direction taken in 1062. This 
tax is levied on the gain realised on an asset 
between its purchase and sale, provided this does 
not exceed the gain between 6 April 1965 and sale. 
It applies to all assets, with limited exceptions: 
the most important being owner-occupied houses, 
and goods and chattels reaUsed for less than 
£1.000. Gains realised within a period of one 
year are treated as ordinary income and taxed 
accordingly. Gains on assets held for more than 
a year are taxed at a flat rate of 30 per cent in the 
case of individuals. However, gains realised by 
companies over any period are taxed at corpora- 
tion tax rates. There are many administrative 
difficulties in implementing such a tax. Neverthe- 
less. it is an important attempt to remedy the in- 
equality in the taxation of earned and unearned 
incomes. 

Full employment was maintained in 1965. The 
April Budget was not deflationary: the Govern- 
ment’s overall deficit for 1965-66 was estimated at 
£720 million. In July, because the balance of 
payments had shown no sign of rapid improve- 
ment. the Chancellor found it necessary to 
introduce further measures: tighter controls on 
foreign exchange and on the terms of hire- 
purchase. and a postponement of public expendi- 
ture programmes. But this action was not 
sufficient to produce deflation, and at the end of 
the year unemployment was still very low. 


1966. 

The 1966 Budget was somewbat deflationary: 
but its impact was delayed until September when 
the new selective empUwnent tax (SET) came into 
force. All employers were required to pay this 
tax at the weekly rate of 25s. for men. 12s. fid. for 
women and boys and 8s. for girls. However, 
manufacturing industries received a refund of 
130 per cent, the public sector 100 per cent, while 
other industries — e,g„ services and construction — 
receive no refund. The tax discriminates against 
those industries which are labour-intensive, export 
little, and whose output bears little indirect taxa- 
tion. The SET is therefore a rough and ready 
means of forcing employers to release boarded 
labour, of subsidixing exports, and of evening up 
the incidence of indirect taxation. 

Up to mid-1060 the Labour Government's 
policy can be summarised as follows: to restrict 
the growth of demand somewhat but not as 
drastically as in the past, to take direct action on 
the Immediate balance of payments, and to 
strengthen the long-run balance by means of 
productivity policy and incomes policy. How- 
ever, in July, during yet another run on sterling, 
the (iovemment embarked on a policy of deflation. 
In its *' July measures ** the Government raised 
Indirect taxation 10 per cent by means of its 
** regulator.” placed a 10 per cent surcharge on 
surtax, tightened building controls, cut public 
investment for 1967/8. increased hire-purchase 
lestrietionB. and raised Bank Bate to 7 per cent. 
As a result of these measures, the economy went 
into recession in the second half of 1966. 


1967. 

llespite unemployment of 2*4 per cent and pre- 
dictions of a further rise during the year, the 
ChanoeUor produced a **no-dhange ” April Budget, 
with an estimated surplus of £640 million. The 
balance of payments prevented him from taking 
reflationary measures. In mid-year the Govern- 
ment gave some stimulus to consumers* expendi- 


ture by relaxing hire purchase terms and increasing 
family allowances. But the balance of payments 
deteriorated, and, since further deflation was 
politically unacceptable, the Government devalued 
the pound. Devaluation was itself strongly re- 
flationary— increasing demand for experts and for 
import-substitute goods — and had to be accom- 
panied by measures to release resources for these 
industries. Bank Bate was raised to the un- 
precedented height of 8 per cent, bank advances 
were limited to all but priority borrowers. e.g„ 
exporters, hire purchase on cars was tightened, 
corporation tax was raised to 424 per cent, and 
the SET premium was to be withdrawn except for 
Development Areas. 

There were also to be cuts in defence, other 
public spending and nationalised industries' in- 
vestment. Further cuts in government spending 
were announced in December, and again in 
January, when future defence spending was con- 
siderably reduced because of the decision to with- 
draw forces from East of Suez, and the planned 
rise in the scbool-leavlbg age from 15 to 16 was 
put off until 1972. Demlte these several blows of 
the axe. public expenditure was still likely to rise 
in 1968/9 by nearly 4 per cent in real terms: but 
the rise in 1960/70 was estimated to be no more 
than 1 per cent. \ 


1968. 

The April budget was highly deflationary. The 
Chancellor Increased taxation to yield an ad- 
ditional £920 million per annum. Most of this 
came from indirect taxation, with purchase tax 
and taxes on spirits, wines, and tobacco all raised. 
Motorists were particularly hit by the increased 
vehicle and petrol taxes — ^perhaps not unfairly in 
view of the heavy social costs caused by road 
congestion. BET was to be raised 60 per cent, 
and betting duties were put up. Partly to gain 
support for the incomes policy, the Chancellor 
raised family allowances and placed a heavy 
” special levy ” tor one year on unearned income 
above £3,000 per annum. 

In deflating the economy the ChanoeUor was 
attempting to reduce private consumer demand so 
as to free resources for the export market and for 
replacing imports. Without such a transfer of 
resources the advantage gained from devaluation 
would be lost. His strategy was to produce an 
overall balance of payments surplus of the order 
of £600 million before resuming growth, and in this 
way to break the vicious circle of ” stop-iso 


Decimalisation 1971. 

The decimalisation of the currency has been a 
recurrent theme in public debate for about 150 
years. But in 1966 the Government announced 
its decision to adopt a decimal currency system in 
February 1971. The advantage of this change is 
that it wUl be easier for the public and also com- 
merce and industry to reckon in decimal units 
than in terms of £. s. d. 

Two main alternative forms of decimalisation 
were considered: either to make 10s. the major 
unit, with division into 100 cents, or to retain the 
£ aa the major unit to be subdivided. The 
Government decided on the latter course: the £ 
will remain the main unit of the British currency, 
but it will be divided into 100 new pennies. Instead 
of Into twenty shillings each of twelve pence. 
Bince the new penny wiU be worth 2*4(1., it will be 
necessary to have a new halfpenny as well. In 
making Its choice the Government took the long 
view: the process of transition would be easier 
with the 10s. unit, and there would be no need for 
half-cents; but as incomes and prices rose over 
the years. 10s. would eventually be too small a 
unit. 

After the new currency is introduced we shall 
have the following coins: i new penny (worth 
l*2d.), 1 new penny (2*4d.), 2 new pence (4'8d.). 
6 new pence (Is.), 10 new pence (2s.), 60 new pence 
(10s.). For a year or two both currencies will be 
used. The costs of decimalisation — the replace- 
ment of business machines, and administration- 
will be more than £100 million, but the benefits— 
In time and effort saved— will exceed this figure 
many times over in the long run. 
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GREEK MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

PjiKT I. INTRODUCTION 


(a) The Significance ol the Myths and Legends. 

We all know how the stories and books that we 
knew in our youth have coloured our thought. 
Bo it is with the myths and legends of the earliest 
civilisation of Europe, that of the Greeks. Their 
stories have entered the stream of consciousness 
of European men and women through the ages, 
affecting their literature and art. and even their 
ways of thinking. 

The Origin of Myths. True myth has been 
defined by Bobert Graves as the reduction 
to narrative shorthand of ritual mimfl performed 
on public festivals, and in many cases recorded 
pictorially.** These rituals were, says Graves. 
** archaic maglc-maidngB that promoted the 
fertility or stability of a sacred queendom or 
kingdom — queendoms having, it seems, preceded 
kingdoms throughout the Greek-speaking area.** 

The immense diversity of these myths is partly 
due to geographical causes, for, in the widely 
differing districts of Greece, different conceptions 
of the divinity and varying rituals of propitiation 
were evolved. There are also historical causes, 
for the Mediterranean peoples worshipping an 
earth goddess were conquered by successive waves 
of Hellenes bringing with them some form of 
tribal sky god. 

Legends. Interwoven with the religious myths 
were a host of legends, traditional stories, which 
though not authentic had, like the tales of Troy, 
a substratum of fact. There were, also, all kinds 
of falfies and anecdotes, folk-tales such as that 
of Perseus, and allegories and romances, which 
fused with the myths and legends to make a 
fascinating complex of stories. 

Their Preservation in Literary Form. These 
have been preserved for us largely by the Greek 
poets, especially by Homer In bis Iliad and 
OdvMev, and by Hesiod in bis Theogwy^ works 
which probably date from about the eighth 
century b.o. The Greek dramatists of the fifth 
century b.o. — ^Aeschylus. Sophocles, and Euripides 
— ^who relied on myth and legend for most of their 
Plots, also handed on the ancient tales, though 
often in dlghtly altered form. Then about five 
centuries lat» ^man writers, such as Virgil, 
Ovid and Horace, modelling themselves on the 
Greeks, refashioned and embroidered their 
themes. It is not surprising that we have so 
many variants of the same tale. ^ , 

This Ti<^ and complex treasure of Greek myth 
and legend has become increasingly familiar 
In Western Europe, at first in Latin versIOM, 
then after the Benalssance in the original Greek, 
and today in excellent modem translations. 

Their Significance Today. Because of their 
extraordinary vitality and pervaslvenesB. some 
famillatity with Greek miih and legend is ahnost 
Indispensable to a full appreciation of our Euro- 
pean culture. 

_ In Art and Literature. Great palnteis like 
Botticelli. Veronese and Rubens nude the ancient 
stories the su^eot of their pictures, and writers 


from Shakespeare to James Joyce have enriched 
their work by constant reference. The French 
dramatists from Racine to Giraudoux are notable 
for relying on them for the basic plot of their 
dramas. Today when good and inexpensive 
translations enable us to go direct to Homer’s 
Iliad, or to see Euripides* Medea on the stage, 
it is especially useful to have some general know- 
ledge of the mythical background to the particular 
epic or play. 

Psychology. Not only to those who love 
art and literature is the knowledge of Greek 
mythology rewarding. PsychologistB have found 
here suggestive symbols for the profound mental 
processes they are endeavouring to elucidate. 
Through Freud the term ** CEdipus complex ** is 
now a commonplace, and Jung has found in the 
myths symbolic archetypes of human response. 

Philosophy and Religion. Philosophers also 
have found It profitable to return to the mytha. 
Bertrand Russell emphasises the influence of 
Greek religion on Greek philosophy, and. through 
such philosophers as Pythagoras and Plato, on 
Christianity itself. 

Anthropology. Of recent years anthropologists 
scrutinising the myths have l)een able to discern 
something of the way of life of primitive societies. 
The two-volume Penguin The Greek Mythe, by 
Robert Graves, incorporates some of their inter- 
pretations. 

Arcbmology. Perhaps the most exciting of all 
recent investigations are those of the archseologlsts 
working on sites once considered only legendary. 
The German Beblienuum, trusting to the fidelity 
of his Homer, actually unearthed the foundations 
of Priam*s Troy and Agamemnon*s Mycenie, 
finding fabulous treasure and proving to the 
astonished world that these antique tales were 
indeed rooted in fact. Through Bchliemann’s 
trust in Homer we have added an early chapter 
to History, that of the Mycenaean culture of 
pre-classic^ Greek which flourished from about 
1550 to 1200 B.a 

Another centre of ancient story, t^e island of 
Crete, was the field of Bir Arthur Evans' enquiries, 
and his excavation of the magnificent Palace of 
Cteoesos not only pushed back the frontiers of 
history yet further to about 8000 b.o.. but also 
showed bow many Cretan legends had some 
factual b asi s. 

More recent excavations at legendary My- 
oen»an sites on the mainland have led to the 
discovery of the Palace of Nestor at Pyloe, and 
the House of Cadmus at Thebes. 

Tablets found at Mycennan towns and in 
CnossoB inscribed in an entirely unknown script, 
"Linear B.** have challenged scholars with a 
fascinating punsle. After years of study Michael 
Vertris and others have at last been able to de- 
cipher the script. Although so far only Inven- 
torieB are available, it is slg^floant that the 
language used is aredtaio Greek. We now know 
therefore that the Greeks of the MyoensBan 
age could write, and that Homer*s single re- 
ference to writing is once more a faithful record 
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of fact. (See Book VI of the Hiad and the 
refeicnce to Bellerophon'a ** folded tablet.**) 


ib) The Historical Backgnmnd to the Kyths and 
Legends. 


Our knowledge of the earliest periods of Greek 
history is yery recent. The great historian 
Grote. writing in 1846. said that we must con> 
eider the First Olmpiad of 776 b.c. as the starting 
point. Anything earlier was matter for conjec- 
ture. It is largely due to the discoveries of 
archfeologists that scholars are now able to push 
back the frontiers of history. From archaological 
evidence they can now reconstruct the probable 
course of events from as early a date as 8000 
B.O. 


3000 B.G. Early Bronze Age. It was about 
8000 B.O.. when the Neolithic Age was succeeded 
in the Eastern Mediterranean by the Early 
Bronze Age. that a bronze-using people, akin to 
those of early Crete and the Cyclades, entered 
Greece and fused with the Neolithic folk already 
there. These invaders were not Aryans, but of 
Mediterranean stock, and they worshipped the 
Great Goddess, a fertility goddess who appeared 
in many guises. She was unmarried, and in 
many instances her lover appeared to her in 
the form of a bird. 

2000 B.a Coming of Hellenes. A thousand 
years later, in the Middle Bronze Age a very 
different kind of people began to enter Greece. 
These were the Hellenes or Greeks, an Aryan 
people from the North, for whom transport and 
conquest were easy by reason of their horses and 
wheeled vehicles. Unlike their predecessors, 
they were patriarchal, and their chief divinity 
was a tribal sky-god, but as they fused with 
the pre-Hellenic stock already in the country, 
so their patriarchal worship mingled with the 
matriarchal and the sky-god married the earth- 
goddess. 


people, with their matriarchal culture, and the 
successive waves of patriarchal Hellenes was 
reflected in the Greek wonftdp of Olympians. 
The ancient earth-goddess of fertility lived on in 
such guises as Aphrodite or Hera, and Zeus, 
sky-god of the Hellenes, appropriately took 
Hera to wife. Indeed, many deities, such as 
Demeter or Athene, combined, in the single 
divinity, both Mediterranean and Hellenic 
traits. 

A third element In Greek Olympian religion 
derived from a Hittite culture flourishing in 
Asia Minor in about 1800 b.o. which had developed 
from a Hurrian culture of about 1 500 b.o. Hesiod 
writing in about 750 B.o., Incorporated some 
violent Hurrian myths of the cannibalism of the 
gods, in his Theogony or Birth oj the Gode, 

The ** Epic Cyde.*’ By the eighth century b.o. 
there was in existence a rich store of myth and 
legend known as the T* Epic Cycle.** which was 
drawn on by Homer imd also by later poets and 
dramatists. \ 

Homer’s Picture. Homer, whose epics were 
probably completed at\ the end of the eighth 
or in the seventh century B.o. presents the 
composite myth and lei^nd of Greece in highly 
civilised form, as the t^eliefs of a successful 
war-like aristocracy. Tb^ twelve deities dwelling 
on Olympus acknowledged the supremacy of 
Zeus, and Dionysus the god of wine and ecstasy 
who entered from Thrace in the eighth century 
B.O. was still an outsider, a god of the lower 
orders. 

The Coming of Dionysus. But by the fifth 
century b.o. Dioni^sus had been accepted as an 
Olympian, taking the place of Hestia. The 
growing popularity of his worship which induced 
an ecstatic union with the god in a frenzy partly 
stimulated by wine, partly mystical, shows the 
nee<l of the recently civilised Greeks for an 
impulsive religious expression which was not 
always satisfled by the prudent cults of the 
serene Olympians. 


Minyans and lonlans. Successive waves of 
these Hellenes invaded the country in three main 
groups beginning in about 2000 b.o. with Minyans 
and lonlans. 

Mlnoan Culture. Penetrating far south to the 
islands, and to Blcily, Southern Italy, and Asia 
Minor, they became expert navigators. They 
were much influenced by a brilliant and sophisti- 
cated Blinoan culture already flourishing in 
Onossos in Crete, and this began to have con- 
siderable effect on the mainland of Greece from 
about 1580 B.a onwards. 

1400 B.C. Admans. In about 1400 b.o., 
however. Cnossos fell, destroyed either by earth- 
quakes or by invaders, for the Adusans. the 
second wave of Hellenes, had now begun to 
enter Greece, and from about 1400 to 1100 b.o. 
Myceme on the mainland was probably the centre 
of civilisation in the ASgean world. 

Hyoenssan Culture. It Is this Mycenman 
culture of the Late Bronze Age which, seen 
through legend, is depicted in Homer's Iliad and 
Odyeeev, Myoenn is Agamemnon's own citadel, 
and other cities where archfisological remains 
ate now being found are named in the Iliad’s 
** Catalogue of Ships." The Achieans as Homer 
shows them were a conquering feudal aristocracy 
and a concerted attempt probably made by 
them in the beginning of the twelfth century 
B.O. to seize the Black Sea trade may be reflected 
in the epic of the siege of Troy. 

1200 B.C. Dorians. But the Admans them- 
selves were soon to be defeated, for at the end of 
the twelfth century B.a the last influx of invading 
Hellenes, the Dorians, ancestors of the dassioal 
Greeks, entmed the country. They practically 
destroyed the Mycensean civUIsatlon, and the 
Late Bronze Age now gave way to the Iron Age. 

the Olymvian Divinities. The dose fhslon 
between the early non-Aryan Mediterranean 


Orpheus. From the worship of Dionysus 
developed that of Orpheus, which aimed at 
mystic union with the god through enthusiasm 
wholly mystic, and through puriflcation. The 
Orphlcs, believing in the transmigration of souls 
and an after life, had much influence on the Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras, and this Influence was 
transmitted through Plato into Christianity 
itself. 

The great influence of Greek religion on philo- 
sophy has only recently been recognised, and 
Bertrand Bussell commends especially the study 
of John Burnet's JSarly Greek Philosophy, es- 
pecially its second chapter, "Science and Be- 
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Pensuin 885. 

Oreeks and Trojam (Siege of Troy). Bex Warner. 
Penguin 942. 

The Gredc Mv^, 2 vols. Bobert Grayes. Pen- 
guin. 

The Oolden Am. Apuleius. transl. Bobert Graves. 
Penguin Lll. 

The Greeks. H. D. F. Kitto. Pelican. 

The Twelve Olimvians. Charles Seltman. Pan. 
Women in Anility. Charles Seltman. Pan. 
The Bull of Minos. Leonard Cottrell. Pan. 

Dr. Smithes Classical Dictionary. William Smith. 
John Murray. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary. Ed. Blakeney. 
J. M. Dent Ss Sons. 

(d) Guide to Pronunciation and Spelling. 

This Cyclomedia uses the long-establldied 
convention of spelling Greek names which is 
also used by such modem scholars as Bobert 
Graves and E. V. Bieu. 

It is helpful to remember that ; — 
ch •* and “ c *' are pronounced *' k.” 

'*ce*' and are pronounced “fi.” as in 
*• see.'* 

eus ” rhymes with “ Juice.** 


Part II. NARRATIVE OUTLINES 


THE OLYMPIAN CREATION MYTHS, 
1 - 22 . 


1. Uranus and Ge. The infinite and empty 
space which existed before creation was known 
as Chaos. The Earth, or Ge. sprang from 
Chaos, and herself gave birth to Uranus, the 
Heavens, and Pontus. the Sea. C]ie then became, 
by Uranus, the mother of the hundred-handed 
giants, the Hecatonebeires or Centimani (Cottus. 
Briareus. also called .^soon. and Gyes or Gyges) : 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes (Brontes. Steropes and 
Arges) ; and of the twelve Titans. Greek 
writers give inconsistent lists of these Titans, 
but those most frequently mentioned are Cronus. 
Oceauus. Hyperion, and lapetus. and the Titan- 
esses Bhea. Themis. Tethys, and Mnemosyne. 

2. Barbarous stories follow of Uranus* dealings 
with his descendants, and these have been in- 
fluenced by myths from the Hittite culture 
which flourished in 1300 B.c. in Anatolia, or 
Asia Minor, and which probably embodied still 
earlier Babylonian material. These Hittite 
legends reached Greece through the Phcenicians. 
and Hesiod (eighth century b.o.). a poet whose 
family had recently come from Asia Minor in- 
corporated them in his Theogony. 

8. Revolt o! Cronus. Uranus had thrown his 
rebellious sons the Cyclopes into Tartarus, in the 
Underworld, and Ge persuaded the Titans, with 
the exception of Oceanus. to rise against their 
father. She gave Cronus, the youngest, a flint 
sickle, and with this he unmanned Uranus. 
Drops from the wound falling imon Mother 
Earth, she bore the three Eiinnyes or Eumenides. 
the furies Alecto. Tisipbone. and Megaera, and 
from drops that fell into the sea Aphrodite was 
bom. 


4. Uranus deposed, the Titans fteed the 
Cyclopes, but Cronus, now supreme, consigned 
them again to Tartarus along with the Hundred* 
handed giants. 

6. Cronus then married his sister Bhea, and 
mindful of the curse of Uranus and Ge. that be 
also would be deposed by bis own eon. he swal- 
lowed each of his children at birth. 

6. Birth ol Zens. But when Zeus the youngest 
was bom. Bhea gave Cronus a stone to swallow 
and saved Zeus, who, according to Mlnoan 
tradition, was brought up in the Dictssan cave 
in Crete. In 1900 the reputed ** birth-cave ’* 
was explored by archaeologists— probably the 
first men to enter for two thousand years, and 
there they found votive offerings to Hie god whkh 
may have been left there in the second millennium 
B*o. It was here that the Curetes. Bhea's priests, 
clashed their weapons to drown the cries of infant 
Zeus, while a goat, Amalthea. acted as his nurse, 
and was rewarded by being placed among the 
stars as Oaptlcom. while one of her horns be- 
came the Cornucopia or horn of plenty. 

^^7. Zeus when of age was counselled by Metis, 
the daughter of Oceanus, and with Shea's help 
gave to Cronus a potion which obliged him to 


disgorge first the stone and then his other children, 
Hestia. Demeter, Hera. Hades, and Poseidon. 
Thefi» now Joined with Zeus In a contest against 
their father and the other Titans, who were led 
by Atlas. 

8. War between Zeus and Titans. The war. 
known as the Titanomachia, was waged in 
Thessaly, and lasted ten years, until Ge promised 
Zeus victory if he would free the Cyclopes and the 
Hundred-handed giants from Tartarus. 

9. The Cyclopes gave to Zens a thunderbolt, 
to Hades a helmet of darkness, and to Poseidon 
a trident. Thus aided, the three brothers over- 
came Cronus, and the Hundred-handed giants 
stoned the other Titans, who were defeated 
and consigned either to an Island in the West or 
to Tartarus, guarded by the Hundred-handed. 
Atlas was punished by being made to carry the 
sky on his shoulders, but the Titanesses were 
spared. The supersession of the old dynasty of 
Titans by the new order of gods is the theme of 
Keats’ fine poem. Hyperion. 

10. The Olympians. Zeus and his brothers 
now divided the government by lot. To Hades 
fell the Underworld, to Poseidon the sea, and to 
Zeus the sky, while the earth was common to all, 
Zeus, the greatest of the gods, lived on the lofty 
summit of Mt. Olmpus between Macedonia 
and Thessaly, along with Poseidon and their 
sisters, Hestia, goddess of the hearth-fire. De- 
meter, goddess of agriculture, and Hera, who 
became the wife of Zeus. Seven other dlvinltieB, 
Aphrodite, Pallas Athene. Apollo, Artemis. 
Hephentus. Ares, and Hermes were also num- 
bered among the twelve great Olympians, and at 
a later date a new-comer. Dionysus, took the 
place of Hestia. 


U. The Giants* Revolt. But the troubles of 
Zeus were not over. A post-Homeric story tells 
of the giants* revolt. Twenty-four giants with 
serpents* tails, eons of Ge. tried to avenge 
the imprisonment of their brothers the Titans 
by attacking Olympus. Led by Alcyoneus, they 
included Porphyiion, Ephialtes, Mimas, Pallas. 
Enceladus, and Polybutes. Only after terrible 
struggles in Olympus and on earth, ^were the 
giants defeated by the gods, who were helped by a 
magic herb of invulnerability found by Heracles, 
who always dealt the giants the final blow. 

12. The story offered some explanation of 
huge bones found at Trapezus and volcanic fires 
at neighbouring Bathos and Cum», the reputed 
sites of the battles. The burial of Enceladus 
under Mt. Etna in Sicily, and of Polybutes under 
Nisyrus, likewise accounted for their volcanic 
nature. The inclusion of Heracles before his 
apotheosis indicates the late origin of the legend. 


18. Ephialtes and Otns. Another version of tho 
giants’ revolt ascribes it to the gigantic Alceldse, 
Ephialtes. and Otus, sons of Iphimedela by 
Poseidon, but named after Aloeus, whom their 
mother later married. At the age of nine 
Ephialtes and Otus first captured and imprisoned 
Axes, god of war. and th^ vowing to outrage 
Hera and Artmnis, they piled Mount Pelion on 
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of fact. (See Book VI of the Iliad and the 
reference to Bellerophon's folded tablet.**) 


ib) The Historical Background to the Ugths and 
Legends. 

Our knowledge of the earliest periods of Greek 
history Is very recent. The great historian 
Grote. writing in 1846. said that we must con* 
aider the First Olympiad of 776 b.o. as the starting 
point. Anything earlier was matter for conjec- 
ture. It is largely due to the discoveries of 
archcBOlogists that scholars are now able to push 
back the frontiers of history. From archsaolc^ca] 
evidence they can now reconstruct the probable 
course of events from as early a date as 8000 

B.O. 

8000 B.C. Early Bronse Age. It was about 
8000 B.C.. when the Neolithic Age was succeeded 
in the Eastern Mediterranean by the Early 
Bronze Age. that a bronze-using people, akin to 
those of early Crete and the Cydades. entered 
Greece and fused with the Neolithic folk already 
there. These invaders were not Aryans, but of 
Mediterranean stock, and they worshipped the 
Great Goddess, a fertility goddess who appeared 
in many guises. She was unmarried, and in 
many instances her lover appeared to her in 
the form of a bird. 

2000 B.C. Coming ol Hellenes. A thousand 
years later, in the Middle Bronze Age a very 
different kind of people began to enter Greece. 
These were the Hellenes or Greeks, an Aryan 
people from the North, for whom transport and 
conquest were easy by reason of their horses and 
wheeled vehicles. Unlike their predecessors, 
they were patriarchal, and their chief divinity 
was a tribal sky-god. but as they fused with 
the pre-Uellenic stock already in the country, 
so their patriarchal worship mingled with the 
matriarchal and the sky-god married the earth- 
goddess. 


people, with their matriarchal culture, and the 
successive waves of patriarchal Hellenes was 
reflected in the Greek worship of Olympians. 
The ancient earth-goddess of fertility lived on in 
such guises as Aphrodite or Hera, and Zeus, 
sky-god of the Hellenes, appropriately took 
Hera to wife. Indeed, many deities, such as 
Demeter or Athene, combined, in the single 
divinity, both Mediterranean and Hellenic 
traits. 

A third element in Greek Olympian religion 
derived from a Hittite culture flourishing in 
Asia Minor in about 1300 B.o. which had developed 
from a Hunian culture of about 1500 b.o. Hesiod 
writing in about 750 B.o.. incorporated some 
violent Hurrian myths of the cannibalism of the 
gods, in his Theogony or Birth of the Gode, 

The ** BPio Cycle.*’ . By the eighth century b.o. 
there was in ezlstenqe a rich store of myth and 
legend known as the ** Epic Cycle.** which was 
drawn on by Homer \and also by later poets and 
dramatists. 

Homer’s Picture, ^omer. whose epics were 
probably completed w the end of the eighth 
or in the seventh century b.o. presents the 
composite myth and legend of Greece in highly 
civilised form, as th^ beliefs of a successful 
war-like aristocracy. The twelve deities dwelling 
on Olympus acknowledged the supremacy of 
Zeus, and Dionysus the god of wine and ecstasy 
who entered from Thrace in the eighth century 
B.O. was still an outsider, a god of the lower 
orders. 

The Coming ot Dionysus. But by the fifth 
century b.o. Dionysus had been accepted as an 
Olmpian. taking the place of Hestla. The 
growing popularity of his wor^p which induced 
an ecstatic union with the god in a frenzy partly 
stimulated by wine, partly mystical, shows the 
need of the recently civilised Greeks for an 
impulsive religious expression which was not 
always satisfied by the prudent cults of the 
serene Olympians. 


Minyans and lonians. Successive waves of 
these Hellenes invaded the country in three main 
groups beginning in about 2000 b.o. with Minyaxas 
and lonians. 

Minoon Culture. Penetrating far south to the 
islands, and to Sicily. Southern Italy, and Asia 
Minor, they became expert navigators. They 
were much influenced by a brilliant and sophisti- 
cated Minoan culture already flourishing in 
CnoBsos in Crete, and this began to have con- 
siderable effect on the mainland of Greece from 
about 1680 B.a onwards. 

1400 B.C. Aolueans. In about 1400 B.O.. 
however. Cnossos fell, destroyed either by earth- 
quakes or by invaders, for the Achmans, the 
second wave of Hellenes, had now begun to 
enter Greece, and from about 1400 to 1100 b.o. 
Myoeme on the mainland was probably the centre 
of civilisation in the ASgean world. 

Myoenesan Cnlture. It is this Mycenman 
culture of the Late Bronze Age which, seen 
through legend, is depicted in Homer's Iliai and 
OdvMsey, Myoena is Agamemnon's own citadel, 
and other cities where archeBological remains 
are now being found are named in the Iliad^e 
** Catalogue of Ships.** The Achnans as Homer 
shows them were a conquering feudal aristocracy 
and a concerted attempt probably made by 
them in the beginning of the twelfth century 
B.O. to seize the Black Sea trade may be reflected 
In the epic of the siege of Troy. 

1200 B.C. Dorians. But the Achnans them- 
selves were soon to be defeated, for at the end of 
the twelfth century B.a the last influx of Invading 
HeUc^t the Dm^aos. ancestors of the classical 
Gfeeks, entered the country. They practically 
destroyed the Myceneean civilisation, and the 
Late Bronze Age now gave way to the Iron Age. 

The Oismpiin Divinities. The dose fhslon 
between the early non-Aryan Meditmanean 


Orpheus. From the worship of Dionysus 
developed that of Orpheus, which aimed at 
mystic union with the god through enthusiasm 
wholly mystic, and through puiiiication. The 
Orphics. believing in the transmigration of souls 
and an after life, had much influence on the Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras, and this influence was 
transmitted through Plato into Christianity 
itself. 

The great influence of Greek religion on philo- 
sophy has only recently been recognised, and 
Bertrand Bussell commends especially the study 
of John Burnet's Early Greek Philoeophy, es- 
pecially its second chapter, ** Science and Be- 
ligion.** 
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(d) Guide to Pronunciation and ftielling. 

This Cyclopeedia uses the long-established 
convention of spelling Greek names which is 
also used by such modem scholars as Bobert 
Graves and B. V. Bieu. 

It is helpful to remember that 

•* ch •* and ** c ” are pronounced ** k.” 

^*oe'* and *‘8 b*' are pronounced as in 
•• 001 ^ ** 

** eos " rhymes with ** Juice.** 


Part II. NARRATIVE OUTLINES 


THE OLYMPIAN CBEATION MYTHS, 
1 - 22 . 

1. ITranus and Go. The infinite and empty 
space which existed before creation was known 
as Chaos. The Earth, or iie, sprang from 
Chaos, and herself gave birth to Uranus, the 
Ueavens. and Pontus. the Sea. Ge then became, 
by Uranus, the mother of the hundred-handed 
giants, the Hecatoncheires or Centhnani (Ckittus. 
Briareus. also called ASgseon. and Gyes or Gyges) : 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes (Brontes. Steropes and 
Arges) : and of the twelve Titans. Greek 
writers give inconsistent lists of these Titans, 
but those most frequently mentioned are Cronus. 
Oceaniis, Hyperion, and lapetus, and the Titan- 
esses Bhea. Themis. Tethys. and Mnemosyne. 

2. Barbarous stories follow of Uranus' dealings 
with his descendants, and these have been in- 
fluenced by myths from the Hittite culture 
which flou^hed In 1300 B.o. in Anatolia, or 
Asia Minor, and which probably cmljodied still 
earlier Babylonian material. These Hittite 
legends reached Greece through the Phcenlciaus. 
and Hesiod (eighth century B.O.). a poet whose 
family had recently come from Asia Minor In- 
corporated them in his Theogony. 

3. Revolt ol Cronus. Uranus had thrown his 
rebellious sons the Cyclopes into Tartarus, in the 
Underworld, and Ge persuaded the Titans, with 
the exception of Oceanus. to rise against their 
father. She gave Cronus, the youngest, a flint 
sickle, and ^th this he unmanned Uranus. 
Drops from the wound falling upon Mother 
Earth, she bore the three Erinnyes or Eumenides, 
the fhries Alecto. TIsiphone, and Megaera, and 
from drops tltot fell into the sea Aphrodite was 
bom. 

4. Uranus deposed, the Titans fteed the 
Cyclopes, but Cronus, now supreme, consign^ 
them again to Tartarus along with the Hundred- 
handed giants. 

5. Cronus then married his sister Bhea, and 
mindful of the curse of Uranus and Ge, that he 
also would be deposed by his own son, he swal- 
lowed each of his children at birth. 

6. Birth of Zens. But when Zeus the youngest 
was bom, Bhea gave Cronus a stone to swallow 
and saved Zeus, who. according to Minoan 
tradition, was brought up in the Dlctssan cave 
In Crete. In 1900 the reputed "birth-cave** 
was explored by archfeologists— -probably Um 
first men to enter for two thousand years, and 
there they found votive offerings to the god which 
may have been left there in the second millennium 
B.o. It was here that the Curetes, Bhea's priests, 
clashed their weapons to drown the cries of infant 
Zeus, while a goat. Amalthea. acted as his nurM. 
and was rewarded by being placed among the 
stars as Gaprloom, while one of her horns be- 
came the Cornucopia or horn of plenty. 

7* Zeus when of age was counselled by MetiL 
the daughter M Oceanus. and with Bhea s beto 
gave to Cronus a potion which obliged him to 


disgorge first the stone and then his other children. 
Hestia. Demeter. Hera, Hades, and Poseidon. 
These now Joined with Zeus in a contest against 
their father and the other Titans, who were led 
by Atlas. 

8. War between Zens and Titans. The war. 
known as the Titanomachia. was waged in 
Thessaly, and lasted ten years, until Ge promised 
Zeus victory if he would free the Cyclopes and the 
Hundred-handed giants from Tartarus. 

9. The Cyclopes gave to Zeus a thunderbolt, 
to Hades a helmet of darkness, and to Poseidon 
a trident. Thus aided, the three brothers over- 
came (^nus. and the Hundred-handed giants 
stoned the other Titans, who were defeated 
and consigned either to an island in the West or 
to Tartarus, guarded by the Hundred-handed. 
Atlas was punished by being made to carry the 
sky on his shoulders, but the Titanesses were 
spared. The supersession of the old dynasty of 
Titans by the new order of gods is the theme of 
Keats' fine poem, Hyperion. 

10. The Olympians. Zeus and bis brothers 
now divided the government by lot. To Hades 
fell the Underworld, to Poseidon the sea. and to 
Zeus the sky, while the earth was common to all. 
Zeus, the greatest of the gods, lived on the lofty 
summit of Mt. Olympus between Macedonia 
and Thessaly, along ^th Poseidon and their 
sisters, Hestia. goddess of the hearth-fire. De- 
meter, goddess of agriculture, and Hera, who 
became the wife of Zeus. Seven other divinities. 
Aphrodite. Fallas Athene, Apollo, Artemis, 
Hephiestus, Ares, and Hermes were also num- 
bered among the twelve great Olympians, and at 
a later date a new-comer. Dionysus, took the 
place of Hestia. 

11. The Giants’ Revolt. But the troubles of 
Zeus were not over. A post-Homeric story tells 
of the giants' revolt. Twenty-four giants with 
serpents' tails, sons of Ge. tried to avenge 
the Imprisonment of their brothers the Titans 
by attacking Olympus. Led by Alcyoneus. they 
Included Porphyrlon. Ephialtes. Mimas. Pallas. 
Enceladus. and Folybutes. Only after terrible 
struggles in Olympus and on earth; were the 
itents defeated by the gods, who were helped by a 
magic herb of invulnerability found by Herades. 
who always dealt the giants the final blow. 

18. The story offered some explanation of 
huge bones found at Trapesus and volcanic fires 
at neighbouring Bathos and Cumee, the reputed 
sites of the battles. The burial of Enceladus 
under Mt. Etna in Sicily, and of Folybutes under 
Nisyrus. likewise accounted for their volcanic 
nature. The induslon of Heracles before his 
apotheosis indicates the late origin of the legend. 

18. Bpbialtes and Gtos. Another version of the 
giants* revolt ascribes It to the gigantic Aloeidae, 
Ephialtes. and Otus, sons of Iphimedela by 
Poseidon, but named after AIobub. whom their 
mother later married. At the age of nine 
Ephialtes and Otus first captured and imprisoned 
Am god of war. and then, vowing to outrage 
Hera and Artemiy they piled Mount Fdlion on 
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OBBa In tbeir attack on Heaven. AitemlB In- 
duced them to go to the island of NaxoB In the 
hope of meeting her. but disguised as a doe she 
leapt between them and they kiUed each other in 
error. Hermes then released Ares, and the 
spirits of the Alceidn were tied with vlpeiB back 
to back to a pillar in Tartarus. 

14. Typhon. After the destruction of the 
giants. Ge in revenge brought forth the gigantic 
monster Typhon. fathered on her by her own 
son Tartarus. His huge limbs ended in serpents' 
heads and his eyes breathed fire. When he 
approached Olympus the gods in terror fled to 
Egypt disguised as animals. Zeus as a ram. 
Apollo a crow. Dionysus a goat. Hera a white 
cow. Artemis a cat. Aphrodite a flsh. Ares a 
boar and Hermes an ibis. Athene alone was 
undaunted and persuaded Zeus to attack Typhon. 
After a fearful struggle, in which Zeus was 
temporarily incapacitated and only rescued by 
Hermes and Pan. he destroyed Typhon with hte 
thunderbolts and buried him under Mt. JEtna. 
which still breathes fire. 

16. The flight of the gods to Egypt serves to 
explain the Egyptian worship of them in animal 
form. 

16. Prometheus and Epimethens. The creation 
of mankind is often ascribed to Prometheus, 
whose name signifles "forethought,** as that of 
his brother, Epimethens, means " afterthought.** 
These two, unlike their brother Atlas, had 
supported Zeus during the war with the Titans. 
But Prometheus, the clever benefactor of man- 
kind, by stealing Are from Olympus and giving 
it to humans, brought upon himself divine 
vengeance. 

17. The infuriated Zeus ordered Hephnstus 
to make a lovely woman. Pandora, the Eve of 
Greek myth, who was endowed by the gods with 
baleful powers and taken by Hermes to Eplme- 
theuB. When he had married her. she opened a 
box from which escaped all ills which plague 

18. Zens punished Prometheus by chaining him 
to a crag in the Caucasus, where all day long an 
eagle tore at his liver, which grew whole again 
during the night. Only after many generationB 
did Herades, with the consent of Zeus, shoot 
the eagle and free the heroic rebel. 

19. The agony of Prometheus is the theme of 
ABschylus* tra^y Frometheu$ Bound ; the 
liberator is depicted in his lost drama. Pro- 
mefheuM Ufthound. Shelley's dramatic poem of 
the same name takes Prometheus as a symbol of 
those who challenge tyranny for the sake of 

tnanlrind. 

20. Deucalion and Fyrrha. Deucalion, the son 
of Prometheus, is the Koah of Greek myth. 
When Zeus decided to wipe out mankind by 
releasing a great flood on earth, Deucalion, 
warned by his father, made an ark which saved 
both himself and his wife Fyrrha, daughter of 
Eplmetheus. After nine days the flood sub- 
sided and the ark came to rest on Mt. Parnassus. 

21. Deucalion and Pyrrha then earaestly 
prayed at the ahrlne of Themla that the earth 
might be re-peopled. Themis appeared and 
commanded them to throw the hones of their 
mother behind them. They Interpreted this 
as meaning the rooks of mother earth and those 
flung by Deucalion became men, those thrown 
by Pyrrha women. 

22. Their son, Hellen. was the mythical an- 
of all tr^** TT^llatiftg , 


SHE OLSHFIAN DEIllES, 23-128. 
ZSm. 23-28. 

28, 2Ssas.identifled with Jupiter by the Bomans. 
was the sieataat of the Olympian divinities, omni- 


potent king of gods, father of men. and possibly 
master even of fate. Legends of his origin and 
supremacy are told in para. 6-20. 

24. Zens was the bright god of the sky, whom 
the invading Achseans introduced into Greece in 
about 1200 B.O.. together with his consort Dione. 
Her worship, however, did not penetrate south of 
Zeus* shrine at Dodona in Epirus, where the 
rustling of oak leaves was Interpreted as the voice 
of the god, and Zeus found other wlve<^ 
His Olympian consort was Hera, who was in 
origin the Great Goddess of the pte-Hellenlo 
matriarahaJ society. This marriage symbolises 
the fusion of the Achseans with their predecessors. 

26. He first married Metis, daughter of Oceanns 
and Tethys. but when she was pregnant with 
Athene he swallowed her and brought forth 
Athene from his hefad. His second wife was 
Themis, daughter of 'Uranus and Ge, a divinity 
representing order, abd their children were the 
Hone and the M8Br«B,\or Fates, though some say 
that the Fates were idaughters of Erebus and 
Night, and that even ^us was subject to them. 
To Zeus and Hera were bom the deities Area, 
Hebe, and HephiestuK unless the latter was 
the parthenogenous son pf Hera. Zeus was also the 
father of Persephone byMiis sister Demeter, of the 
Charities, or Graces. l»y Eurynome, and of 
the Muses by Mnemosyne. 

26. By mortal women four Olympian deities 
were children of Zeus ; Hermee the son of Maia, 
Apollo and Artemis the children of Leto, and 
Dionysus the son of Semele. Zens loved many 
mortal women, and Hera was intensely Jealous 
and revengeful towards them and their children. 

27. Although Zeus* earliest orade was at 
Dodona. he waa said to dwell with his fellow 
divinities on the summit of Olympus in Thessaly, 
and was also worshipped at Oijnnpla in Elis. The 
Greeks dated their era from the first festival of 
the Olympiad in 776 b.o. 

28. Zens alone used the thunderbolt and was 
called the tbunderer. The oak. the eagle, and 
mountain summits were sacred to him. and his 
sacrifices were usually bulls, cows, and goats. 
His attributes were the sceptre thunderbolt, 
eagle, and a figure of Victory held in bis hand. 
The Dodoucan Zeus sometimes wore a wreath of 
oak leaves, the Olympian Zeus one of olive. 


HERA, 29-35. 

29. Hera, Identified by the Romans with Juno, 
was the Great Goddess of the pre-Hellenic matri- 
archal society, whom Zeus, supreme god of the 
Achssans, appropriately took to wife. 

8Q. She was said to be a daughter of Cronus 
and Rhea and reluctantly married her brother 
Zeus, who in the form of a cuckoo sought her out 
at Cnossos in Crete, or perhaps in Argos, and their 
wedding night was spent on Samos. Ge gave 
Hera the tree with the golden apples later guarded 
by the Hesperides. 

81. Though Hera was treated with reverence 
by the gods, she was greatly inferior in power to 
Zeus and must obey hiwi, her subordination reflec- 
ting the attitude of the Aohmans towards women. 
Only In her power to bestow the gift of prophecy 
was Hera equal to her husband. 

82. She wu often lebellions and Jealous of 
Zeus* intrigues and persecuted his children by 
mcnrtal women. At one tfme. with Poseidon and 
ApoU^ she led a conspiracy of all the Olympians 
save Hestia to put Zeus in chains. He was freed 
by Thetis and Brlareus. and punished Hera by 
hanging her with wrists chained to the sky and an 
anvil on ea(di ankle. 

88. Hera bore Zens Ares and Hebe and annually 
renewed her vhglnity by bathing in a spring near 
Argos. As properly speSking, the only married 
goddess amoikg the Olympians, she wss worshipped 
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as goddess of marriage and the birth of children, 
the UlthyliB being her daughters. 

84. Hera waa of majestio stature, and her 
attributes were a diadem. veil, sceptre, and peacock. 
Bamos and Argos were seats of her worship. 

85. Because of the Judgment of Paris she was 
relentlessly hoetile to the Trojans. 


BESTZA. 36-87. 

36. Hestla. called Vesta by the Homans, and 
the eldest sister of Zeus, was a divinity brought to 
Greece by the invading Achesans. Though 
Poseidon and Apollo both sought her love, she 
swore by Zeus always to remain a virgin. 

37. She was goddess of the fire on the hearth, 
supremely important in those days liecause so 
difficult to rekindle, and was naturally thought of 
as goddess of home life. Each town or city had 
its sacred hearth, which, like that of the home, was 
an asylum for suppliants. The first part of all 
sacrifices offered to the gods was due to Hestia, 
the meet peaceable'and kindly of all the Olympians, 
liut at a later date Dionysus took her place among 
the twelve Olmplan gods. 


ATHENE. 38-45. 

38. Athene, whom the Romans identified with 
Minerva, was the embodiment of wisdom and 
power. 

39. The Achnans brought with them a young 
warrior goddess, who bore the titles, Kore. 
Parthenos, Pallas, meaning girl, virgin, maiden, 
and she was in about 1700 n.o. identified with an 
older pre-Hellenic ** Palace Goddess.'* worshipped 
in Crete. The *' Palace Goddess '* was one aspect 
of the Great Goddess, revered not for motherhood 
but for feminine intuition, and from pre-Hellenic 
times comes the name Athene. 

40. The complex Fallas Athene was thus not 
only the patroness of women’s arts such as weav- 
ing. protectress of agriculture, inventor of plough, 
rake, and ox-yoke, but also a warrior, a wise 
tactician, appearing In armour and wearing on 
her iBgis or shield the head of Medusa, during the 
Trojan War the great protagonist of the Greeks. 
Legends of the birth of Fallas Athene reveal how 
the patriarchal Hellenes took over, and made their 
own a matriarchal divinity. 

41. She was said to be a daughter of Zeus and 
Metis, but before her birth an oracle had foretold 
that she would be a girl, and that if Metis had 
another child it would be a son who would depose 
his father. Zeus therefore swallowed Metis, and 
later, suffered an agonising headache as he walked 
by Lake Triton. Hermes realising the cause, 
persuaded Uepheestus. or, according to some, 
Prometheus, to cleave open Zens* skull, from which 
Athene sprang completely armed. 

42. The centre of her cult was Attica and 
Athens, and legend said that when Athene and 
Poseidon contended for the pcwsesslon of the city, 
the gods Judged it diould belong to Athene, who 
in Planting the olive-tree had oonfetied the better 
gift. 

43. Preferring to settle quarrels peaceably. 
Athene established here the court of the Areo- 
pagus. where if votes were equal, she herself gave 
a casting vote to free the accused, as in the trial 
of Orestes. 

^44. In 566 B.a. Fesistratns founded the great 
Panathenaio festival, celebrated every fburth year, 
and its magnificent procession was represented on 
the friese of the Parthenon now in the British 
Museum, while the birth of Athene was repre- 
sented in the gable at the east end of the Farthe- 
oon. and the contest with Poseidon at the west. 
Peaistratos also Intx^noed a new coinage, vdth 
the head of Athene on one side, and the owl. her 
bird, upon the other. 


45. Other pre-Hellenic acropoUpses were sacred 
to Athene, and her worriiip flourldied in Bparta. 
Ckirinth. Airgos. and Thebes. 


HEPH2ESTUS. 46-56. 

46. Hephttstus, identified with Vulcan by the 
Homans, was the smith-god. a superb artist in 
metals. 

47. He probably originated as a pre-Hellenlo 
fire-god near the Mt. Olympus of Lycia in Aaij. 
Minor, where gaseous vapour, seeping through the 
soil, ignited. The Lycians emlgxated to Lemnos, 
where they became known as Pelasgians. and 
again found fire issuing from the earth, and this 
fire became the symbol of their god Hephnstus. 

48. The cult of Hephnastus spread to Athens, 
where his artistic genius was so venerated that 
in the friese of the Parthenon where two pairs of 
gods are given positions of honour, Zeus appears 
with Hera, and Hephnstus with Athene. 

49. In Homer's time Hepheestus was one of the 
twelve Olympians, his exalted position reflecting 
the importance of the smith in a Bronse Age 
society when weapons and tools had magi<^ 
properties. He is. like other smith-gods, repre- 
sented as lame, possibly because the tribe deliber- 
ately lamed their smith to prevent his running 
away, possibly because work at the forge developed 
muscular arms but feeble legs. 

60. According to Homer, Hepluestus was the 
son of Zeus and Hera, though later tradition says 
that he was son of the goddess alone, just as his 
fire sprang mysteriously from Uie earth. 

51. Bom lame and weak, Hephtestus was so 
much disliked by Hera that she threw him from 
Olympus, when he fell into the sea and was cared 
for by the sea-goddesses Thetis and Euryuome in 
a grotto under the sea. 

62. After nine years Hera took him back to 
Olympus, where he had a fire smithy, but on one 
occasion he enraged Zeus by taking Hera’s part, 
BO that he was again flung from Olympus, this 
time by Zeus. He was a day falling, and alighted 
in the evening on the island of Lemnos, as described 
in Paradise Lost, Book I. lines 740-746. Later 
writers diverge from Homer in making this second 
fall the cause of Hepheestus* lameness. 

63. He again returned to Olympus and acted as 
mediator between Zeus and Hera, though the gods 
laughed at him as he hobbled about. 

64. His workshop in Olympus was in his own 
pala^ and all the palaces of the gods were made 
by him He also made the magnificent armour 
of Achilles, as Is described in the eighteenth book 
of the IKod, the necklace of Harmonia. and the 
bulls of ^etes. Later accounts place his work- 
shop on the volcanic island of Sicily, where the 
Cyclopes served him. 

65. In the Tldad, HephsBstas* wife was Cbaris, 
but in the Odyssey she was Aphrodite, who was 
unfaithful to him with Ares. How Hephnstus 
caught the two together in an invisible net he 
had made, and exposed them to the ridicule of 
the gods, is told in a poem known as the ** Lay of 
Demodocus.*' incorporated in the eighth book of 
the Odyssey* 

66. Hephtestus* favourite spots on earth were 
Lemnos, and volcanic islands like Idpara, Hiera. 
ImbroB, and Sicily. In Greek art he is represented 
as a vigorous man with a beard, carrying a hammer 
or similar instrument, and wearing an oval cap 
or chiton. 


AFEBODITB, 67-63. 

67. Aphrodite, goddess of desire. Identified by 
the Homans with Venus, was derived from the 
Great Goddess of pie-Hellenio times, her counte^ 
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parts belns the oieiastic Ishtar of Babylon and 
Astarte of Syria. 

68. She was worshipped as a fertility goddess at 
Paphos in Cyprus, whence Phoenicians took her 
worship to Cythera. an island off Southern Pelo> 
ponnesus. Probably as late as the eighth century 
B.O. her fertility cult was established on Aero- 
oorinthus above Ck>rlnth. There was a similar 
sanctuary on Mt. Eryx in Western Sicily. In 
these places the goddess was served by young 
girls, but in other Greek states her worship was 
more that of protectress of the city. 

60. According to Hesiod, Aphrodite sprang from 
the seed of Uranus and rose naked from the sea. as 
in Botticelli's picture "The Birth of Venus.** 
Bislng near the island of Cythera. she passed to 
Paphos in Cyprus. 

00. Homer makes Aphrodite the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione. and represents her as wife to 
Hephoestua. She was. however, unfaithful to him 
and in love with Ares. The amusing situation 
when they were caught together is described in 
para. 55. Harmonia was one of their children. 

61. Aphrodite also bore sons to Poseidon, and 
Priapus to Dionysus, and later stories tell that 
she bore Hermaphroditus to Hermes, and Eros 
to either Hermes. Ares, or Zeus. 

68. Her love for the mortal Adonis is the theme 
of Shakespeare's Verna and Adonia, and one of 
the Homeric hymns tells of her passion for 
Anchises. cousin of Priam, to whom she bore 
iESneas. the hero of Virgil's Ept'e. Unfortunately 
Anchises. boasting of Aphrodite's love, was struck 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt. 

63. Aphrodite possessed a magic girdle which 
made the wearer irresistibly lovely and desirable. 
Doves and sparrows were sacred to her. Her 
most beautiful statue was that of Praxitiles in the 
fourth century B.O.. a copy of which is preserved 
in the Vatican. The Venus de Milo may be seen 
In the Louvre. 


ARBS. 6A-67. 

64. Ares, god of war. who was identified by the 
Romans with Man. was a divinity of Thracian 
origin, whose worship spread through Macedonia 
to Thebes. Athens, and cities of the Peloponnesus, 
especially Sparta. Ares was. however, not popu- 
lar with the Greeks, who disliked purposeless war 
and despised the Thracians for enjoying it. and 
their attitude is reflected in the myths of Ares. 

66. He was the son of Zeus and Hera, and as he 
delighted in battle for its own sake he was hated 
by the other gods, except Erls, Hades, and 
Aphrodite, who was in love with Ares and he with 
her. The two were once trapped together in a net 
which Hephiestns had engineered, as is described 
in para. 55. 

66. Ares was not always successful in battle. 
The Alceidn conquered him and left him imprisoned 
in a biasen vessel for thirteen months, until he was 
released by Hermes. Athene twice vanquished 
him. and Heracles also defeated him and forced 
him to return to Olympus. 

67. According to a late tradition. Ares once 
defended himself before the gods in a trial where 
he was accused of murdering Halirrhothlus, son of 
Poseidon. Since he pleaded that he had saved 
his daughter. Aldppe. from being violated. Ares 
was acquitted, and the place of the trial became 
known as the Areopagus. 


APOLLO, 68-AO. 

68. Apollo's wondiip probatfly derived from two 
sources, ftom the Dorians, who in about 1100 b.c. 
entered Greece and reached as far south as Crete, 
and from lonians, living in the Islands and main- 
land of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, who became 
aoquainted with a Hittite divinity worshipped in 
I^cla, and hence called Lyctos. 


66. Apollo’s Dorian shrine was at Delphi, near 
the Castalian spring on Mt. Parnassus, where he 
was called the Pythian, or Loxias, the Ambi^ous. 
His Ionian shrine was at Delos, where he was 
called Lydus, and Phmbus, or Shining, and where 
he was more dosely associated with his twin-sister, 
Artemis. 


70. Legends said that Apollo and Artemis were 
the children of Zeus and Icto, but before their 
birth. Jealous Hera caused Leto to wander from 
place to place till she gave birth to Artemis under 
a palm-tree at Ortygia, and to Apollo beside apalm 
in the isle of Delos. 


71. This story is told In the Delian Homeric 
Hymn of 700 B.O., whUe the Delphic Hymn tells 
how Apollo, soon after his birth, sought out the 
she-dragon Python, nn Mt. Parnassus, and there 
kUled her. taking over the Grade of Earth at 
Delphi, where his pr^istess the Pythoness became 
the mouthpiece of hi trades, which were imparted 
in hexameter verse. ApoUo was commanded by 
Zeus to visit the Vi of Tempe for purification, 
and to preside over .he Pythian games held in 
Python's honour. 

78. Hera, stfll Implacable, sent the giant Tityua 
to violate Leto. as she came with Artemis to 
Delphi, though some say that it was Artemis who 
was attacked, but the giant was killed by the 
arrows of Apollo and Artemis. 


78. Apollo was not always subservient to Zeus. 
He once, with Hera. Poseidon, and other Olym- 
pians. bound Zens with chains and was punished 
by being sent with Poseidon as bondman to King 
Laomedan. where by playing the lyre and tending 
the flocks he helped Poseidon to build the walls 
of Troy. On another occasion, furious that Zeus 
had slain his son Asclepius, Apollo retaliated by 
killing the Cydopes. Zeus now sent him to serve 
King Admetus of Pher» in Thessaly, and again 
he kept flocks. He also helped Admetus to win 
his bride Alcestis and even ensured that the king 
should be restored to life if one of his family would 
die in his stead. 


74. Apollo loved many mortal women, including 
Gyrene, mother of Aristeeus, Ooronis, mother of 
AA^lepius, the healer, and Aria, mother of Miletus. 
The nymph Dryope was also seduced by Apollo, 
but when he pursued the nymph Daphne she cried 
for help and was turned into a laurel, henceforth 
Apollo’s tree ; and the nymph Marpessa preferred 
bis rival, Idas. Apollo loved Cassandra, daughter 
of Priam, and conferred on her the gift of prophecy, 
but. when she disappointed him. decreed that she 
should never be believed. Hyadnthus. a Spartan 
prince, in origin an earth deity, was beloved by 
Apollo, and when he was killed by the god's jealous 
rival. Zephyrus, the hyacinth flower sprang from 
his blood. 


76. Apollo had varied characteristics. He was 
destroyer, as his arrows indicated, and sudden 
deaths were ascribed to him. It was he who sent 
plagues among the Greeks besieging Troy. But 
he was also protector, warding off evil, as bis 
fatherhood of Asclepius Indicated. He proteciea 
flocks and cattle, as his service to Laomedan and 
Admetus showed, and later writers particularly 
stressed this aspect. 

76. As god of prophecy, Apollo could com- 
municate the gift to gods and mortals, and of all 
the centres of his worsbJp Delphi was the most 
famous. The shrine had probably been estab- 
llshed by pre-Hellenic people, wonsblpping Mother 
Barth, and had been seised by invading Hellenes 
who killed Python the oracular serpent, took over 
the orades in the name of their own Apollo, and 
held funeral games in honour of Python to placate 
the original inhabitants. The shrine was sup- 
poMd to contain the Omphalos, or navel stone of 
earth, and a chasm which occasionally gave out 
intoxicating vapours. Over this Apollo's priest- 
ess. Pythia, sat on a tripod, and uttered his oracle 
after chewing Intoxlcathag laurel leaf. She was 
regarded as the mystical bride of the god. 
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77. As god of song and miislo ApoUo appears in 
tbe Iliad l^eHg >^ t^l^ g immortals. He was to 
liave received tbe lyre from Hermes, and its seven 
strings were connected with the seven Greek 
vowels. In music none surpassed Apollo, not 
even Fan, nor Bfarsyas, the satyr who had found 
Athene's discarded flute which played by itself. 
Defeated in a contest. Marsyas wae flayed alive 
by the vIctorionB god. Apollo, ae leader of the 
Moses, was called Musagetes. He valued order 
and moderation in all things, his favourite maxims 
being “ Nothing In Ezoess," and ** Know thyself.'* 

78. ApoUo also delighted in the foundation of 
towns, and his oracle was always consulted before 
a town was founded. 

79. In later writers he was identified with tbe 
sun god. the result of Egyptian influence, for in 
Homer, Hellos, god of the sun, is completely 
distinct from ApoUo. 

80. The worship of ApoUo. typical of aU that is 
most radiant in the Greek mind, has no counter- 
part in the religion of Borne. Not tUl the end of 
the third century b.o. did the Bomans adopt his 
religion from the Greeks. 


ARTESnS, 81>88. 

81. Artemis, whose Boman counterpart was 
Diana, had two chief aspects. One was as 
** Mistress of Animals." a goddess of the chase, 
worshipped in primitive matriarchal society, and 
probably owing something to the Britomartis and 
Dictynna. worshipped as huntresses in Crete. 
The other, originating In Asia Minor, was of the 
age-old mother-goddess, and is most clearly seen 
in Artemis Ephesia. who was worshipped as an 
orgiastic goddess. 

88. Legends of the birth of Artemis are told In 
the story of ApoUo, and as his sister she shared 
many of his characteristics. She carried bow and 
arrows, made for her by HephaBstus. and had 
power to send plague and sudden death, as when 
she and ApoUo kUled the chUdren of Niobe. She 
was also protectress of chUdren and young animals 
and goddess of tbe chase. 

83. IJke ApoUo. Artemis was unmarried, and 
later writers stressed that she was a maiden god- 
dess and severely punished any lapses. She 
changed Actsson to a stag to be tom to pieces by 
his own hounds, only because he had seen her 
bathing, and some traditions say that she kiUed 
Orion because of his unchastity. The nymph 
OaUisto, who had been seduced by Zeus, was In the 
form of a bear hunted down by the hounds of 
Artemis. 

84. When Apollo was identified with the Sun, 
Artemis was identified with Selene, the Moon. 

86. The Arcadian Artemis, early worshipped in 
Arcadia as a huntress among the nymphs, was 
unconnected with ApoUo. 

86. Another aspect of the goddess was as the 
fierce Artemis of Tauris, to whom all strangers 
were sacrificed. Iphigeneia was once her priestess, 
and she and Orestes took her image to Brauion in 
Attica, whence the goddess was called Brauronia, 
This Brauronian Artemis was worshipped in 
Athens, and also in Sparta, where boys were 
scourged at her altar untU they sprinkled It with 
their blood. 

87. Artemis as an orgiastic goddess had her 
chief centre in Ephesus, with its Immensely 
wealthy temple, and it was this Artemis that St. 
^ul encountered. (See Acts of the Apostles. 
Ch. XIX.) 

^ 88. Though usuaUy regarded as a rural divinity, 
wemis was anpreme in three great cities, in 
Ephesus, in Matseflles, to which Ionian Greela 
from Asia Minor to^ her cult between 600 and 
640 B.O., and In Syracuse, where she was known 
as Artemis Arethusa. 

N (77th Ed.) 


88. The goddess was often portrayed as a hunt- 
ress. as in the so-caUed Diana of VersaUles. now in 
the Louvre. As huntress her ohlamys reached 
only to the knees, and she carried a bow. Quiver, 
and arrows, or a spear, and was accompanied with 
stags or dogs. As Selene, she wore a long robe 
and veU. and a crescent moon on her forehead. 


HERMES. 90^. 

90. Hermes, whom the Romans caUed Mercu- 
rlus. was orlcdnaUy one of the gods of the pre- 
HeUenic people, the divinity dwelUng in the cairn, 
or " herma." set up by shepherds as a landmark in 
wUd country, and so developing as a protector 
against predatory animals and a guide to travellers. 
This Hermes was identified with a simUar divinity 
worshipped in Minoan Crete, a ** Master of Ani- 
mals." a son or lover of the Great Goddess, and 
therefore a god of fertOity. 

91. Legends said that Hermes was the son of 
Zeus and Maia. an embodiment of the Great God- 
dess. and a daughter of Atlas, whence Hermes* 
name Atlantiades. 

92. The ** Hymn to Hermes " of 600 b.o. teUs 
that he was bom in a cavern on Mt. CyUeue in 
Arcadia (from which he was sometimes caUed 
CyUenius), and that he grew with amasing 
rapidity. When only a few hours old he went to 
Pieria and stole some of the oxen of Apollo, which 
he drove to Pylos, and then, returning to Cyllene. 
he invented the lyre by stringing a tortoise-shell 
with cow-gut. ApoUo, on discovering the thief, 
accused him to Zeus, who ordered Hermes to 
restore the oxen. But when ApoUo heard the lyre 
he was delighted, took it in exchange for the oxen, 
and became the friend of Hermes, leading him 
back to Zeus. 

98. Zeus gave to Hermes supreme power over 
animals and appointed him his herald. Hermes 
also acted as herald to Hades, conducting shades 
to the underworld. (Hee VirgU's JSneid, Bk. iV, 
11. 242 s<ra.) As herald he was regarded as god of 
eloquence, whence St. Paul, " the chief speaker." 
was mistaken for him in Lystra of Asia Minor. 
(See Acts of the Apostles. Ch. XIV.) Heralds 
promote peace and therefore trade. Thus Hermes 
came to be looked on as god of peaceable commerce. 

94. He was also god of prudence and cunning, 
and even of theft, and was said to have helped the 
Fates in composing the alphabet. Many inven- 
tions ascribed to Hermes, such as weights and 
measures, the musical scale, astronomy, olive- 
culture. and the arts of boxing and gymnastics, 
were pre-Hellenic, and the stories of his ohUdhood 
may indicate how the UeUenes took over these 
arts in the name of their god ApoUo. As n god of 
fertUity and luck, Hermes presided over games of 
dice. 

96. He played a part in such incidents as the 
rescue of Dionysus, the punishment of Ixion, the 
seUing of Heracles to Omphale, the Judgment of 
Paris, and the leading of Priam to Achilles, but 
his most famous exploit was perhaps the slaying 
of Argus, the hundred-eyed giant sent by Hers to 
watch lo. 

96. Hermes had several sons, including Echion, 
herald to tbe Argonauts, Autolycus the thief, his 
son by Chione. and Daphnis. 

97. His wordiip flourished in Arcadia, where he 
was to be found with Pan and the muSes. It 
spread to Athens, and he became one of the best 
loved of the Olympians. 

98. Hermes* attributes were tbe Fetasus, a 
travelling-hat. in later time adorned with wings, 
the Alipes. or winged-sandaJs, and the Oaduceus. 
or heralds' staff, whose white ribbons were later 
mistaken for serpents because he was herald to 
Hades. Sacred to Hermes were the tortoise, the 
palm-tree, the number four, and some kinds of 
tax. and his saorifioes were inoense, honey, cakes, 
pigs, lambs, and kids. 
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poasmoN. M-ioe. 

99. FMeldon, Identlfled by the Bornans with 
Neptmia, deriyed from a god woi^pped by the ' 
earliest Aryan Invaden of Greece, the Minyans 
and lonians. who entered the country In about 
2000 B.a It was with the aid of horses and 
wheeled TohlcleB that they quickly OTercama any 
resistance, and their god Poseidon was often 
thought of as the horse whose hooves thunder on 
the earth. He Is constantly spoken of in Homer as 
** earth-shaker/' while many legends show him in 
equine guise. It is possible that he was originally 
thought of as a sky-god, a thunderer, and the mate 
of an earth-goddess who later developed as 
Hemeter. 

100. But when In about 1450 B.O., another wave 
of invading Aryans, the AohaBans, entered Greece, 
they also brought their sky-god. a thunderer called 
Zeus, possibly in origin identical with Poseidon, 
and the latter, recognised as an older brother of 
Zeus, came to be revered as a sea-divinity, for the 
Minyans were, by now. eipert in navigation. 

101. According to legend. Poseidon was the 
eldest son of Cronus and Bhea. and when, after the 
deposition of Cronus, he and his brothers Zeus 
and Hades cast lots for sovereignty, the sea became 
Poseidon's share. He dwelt in an under-water 
palace near JEe» in Eubcna, which is described in 
the beginning of the 13th book of the lUod. and 
here he kept his horses with brasen hooves and 
golden manes, and when they drew his chariot over 
the sea it became tranquil. 

103. He was said to have created the horse 
when disputing with Athene for the possession of 
Athens, and he taught men how to bridle horses. 
He was the protector of horse-races, and horse and 
chariot races were held in his honour on the 
Corinthian isthmus. 

103. In the form of a horse he raped his sister 
Demeter, when she was disguised as a mare. 
Their oflkpring were the horse Aiion and the 
nymph Despaena, and some say Persephone also, 
though according to another version Demeter was 
searching for Persephone, her daughter by Zeus, 
at the time of the rape. 

104. Poseidon, though equal to Zeus in dignity, 
was less powerful and resented the pride of his 
younger brother. He once joined with Hera. 
Apollo, and other Olympians, to put Zeus In 
chains, and he and Apollo were punished by being 
sent as bondsmen to Laomedan. Here Poseidon 
buflt the walls of Troy, hence called Neptunlia 
Pergama. When Laomedan refused the wages 
due, Poseidon sent a sea-monster, which would 
have devoured the king's daughter Hesione if she 
had not been rescued by Heradea. In the Trojan 
War, Poseidon naturally sided with the Greeks, 
though he became hostile to Odysseus after he had 
blinded Polyphemus, son of the god. 

105. Poseidon desired earthly kingdoms, hts 
attempts to taka control possibly being political 
myths. He diluted with Athene for the posses- 
sion of Athens, but she was awarded the city 
because her planting of the olive was judged the 
better gift. When these divinities, however, dis- 
puted the possession of Troezen. Zeus judged they 
should share it equally. In his daim for Corinth, 
Poseidon reoelyed only the Isthmus, where the 
qnadreamial Isthmian games were held in his 
honour, while the Areopagus was awarded to 
Helioa. 

106. Poseidon flist intended to marry Thetis, 
but when It was prophesied that her son would be 
greater than his father he paid court to Amphl- 
trlte. daughter of Nerens. Only after Ddphinos 
bad most doquently pleaded his suit did Amphi- 
trite aooept Poseidon, who in gratitude placed 
D^hinos^ image among the stars, as the Dolphin. 
AmxAitrites* idnotance, parallded by Hera's 
■hrinMnifr fiom Zeus. and Persephone's from 
Hadea, probably represents the reststanoe of an 
wAf matriardial society to a patriarchal system. 

107. Poseidon's son by Ambbltrlte was ^ton, 
but he had many more children by other dlTinittos 
and mortala. 


108. One of them, Boylla, was particularly 
hatefta to Amphltilte. who is said to haye turned 
her into a monster with six barktiig heads and 
twalye feet. Poseidon also loved the nymph 
Tyrog^mother of his children Peiias and Neleus, 
and iBthra, the mother of Theseus. His oiZepilng 
by Medusa were Chryssor and Pegasus. 

109. Sscrillces to Poseidon were usually black- 
and-white bulls. HJs symbol of power was the 
trident, possibly in origin a thunderbolt, by means 
of whkdi he could shake the earth or subdue the 
waves, and which became in Hellenistic and Bo- 
man times a symbol of sea-power, ss it Is today. 
Poseidon's other attributes were the horse and the 
dolphin, and he was usually represented as accom- 
panied by Amphitrite, Triton, Nereids, and 
dolphins. 


DEME^TEB, 110-116. 

110. Demeter, counterpart of the Boman Ceres, 
was probabiy in origin a divinity of the Minimus, 
who entered Greece in about 200 b.o., and who 
revered her as an earu-goddess, a mate to their 
sky-god. who later de^oped as Poseidon. Both 
these divinities could Itake the form of a horse. 
The worship of this earth-goddess then merged 
with that of the Great Goddess of the pre-Hellenic 
matriarchal society, and Demeter was worshipped 
as the corn-goddess. 

111. She was daughter to Cronus and Bhea. and 
sister to Zeus, by whom she became the mother of 
Persephone, or Core, the maiden, herself another 
aspect of the goddess. According to the Homeric 
Hymn of the seventh century b.o.. Hades asked 
Zeus' permission to marry Persephone, and as he 
received no downright refusal was emboldened to 
carry off the maiden as she was gathering flowers. 
Demeter wandered the earth searching for her 
daughter until Helios told her what Hades had 
done. She then shunned Olympus and wandered 
still on earth, which she forbad to bring forth fruit. 
Zeus Anally told Demeter that her daughter might 
return, provided she had eaten nothing in the 
Underworld, and he sent Hermes to escort her 
back. Hades agreed to let Persephone go. but 
gave her a pomegranate to eat. and it was at last 
agreed that she should spend a third of the year 
with him in Hades, as Queen of the Underworld, 
and the rest of the year with Demeter, who once 
more allowed the earth to bear its fruit. 

118. Inoonslsteut accounts are given of the 
place of the rape. l>emeter*B priests said it was 
HieusiB. about twelve miles from Athens, the Latin 
poets Buna in Sicily, where, according to Ovid. 
Feisepbone was gathering poppies. Some say it 
wasAscaJaphus who saw Pmuephone take food in 
the Underworld and that because he revealed this, 
he was turned by Demeter into an owl. 

118, It fs said that during her wanderings. 
Demeter punished those, like Abas, son of Celeus, 
who were unkind to her, but showered blessings on 
those like Oeleua himself and his son Trlptolemus 
who received her hospitably in Eleusls and whom 
she taught the art of agriculture. 

114. The Eleuslnian Festival in honour of 
Demeter and Persephone was probably fully 
established in Athens by Pesistratus at the end of 
the sixth century B.O., probably about the time 
when the cult of Dionysus was Instituted. There 
was an annual procession from Eleusls to Athens, 
and those who spoke Greek could be Initiated into 
the final rite of the mysteries. TheThesmophoria, 
oelebratlDg the foundation of laws, was also held 
in the goddesses' honour, in Athens and in other 
parts of Greece. 

116. The myth originated in the most primitive 
rites of seed time and harvest at a time when only 
wommi practised the arts of agriculture. Perse- 
phone, representing the vegetation which dies 
down during the winter, had her counterpart In the 
primitive oom-pnppet which was buried in winter 
to be dug up again sprouting In spring, and later 
w rit e r s saw the story as an expression of the 
deatb of the body and the ImmmtaUty of the soul 
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116. In art Demeter was represented with a 
garland of com or a ribbon, and holding a soeptre. 
corn ears, or a poppy, and sometimes a torch and 
basket. Pigs were sacred to her. There is in the 
British Museum a fine statue of Demeter of about 
830 B.O.. which was found at Cnidos In Asia Minor. 


DIONYSUS. 117-188. 

117. Dionysus, god of wine, also called Bacchus 
by both Greeks and Bomans. was not in Homer's 
time one of the aristocratic Olympian deities, but 
a god worshipped by humble fbJk whom wander- 
ing bauds of ecstatic worshippers brought into 
Greece from Thrace in the eighth century b.o. 
The cult, which spread through Macedonia and 
Thessaly, to Bcaotla. Delphi. Athens, and beyond, 
was characterised by a mystic frenzy when the 
worshippers, intoxicated with wine, believed 
themselves to be at one with Dionysus or Bacchus, 
sometimes called Bromius " the Boisterous." The 
men who followed him were known as Bacchoi. the 
women Bacchn. or Bacchantes or Msnads. or in 
Athens and Delphi. Thyiads. 

118. The immense popularity of the Dionysian 
cult, especially with women, indicates that among 
the recently civilised Greeks there was a longing 
for a more instinctive and impulsive life, valuing 
enthusiasm rather than prudence, and during the 
sixth century certain wise statesmen introduced the 
new cult among the other state religions. Dyoni- 
siac festivals were established in Corinth. Sicyon. 
Delphi, and Athens. In Delphi the sepulchre of 
Bacchus was placed near the very tripod of 
Pythla. and his temple, a theatre, was at the 
highest point of the sacred precinct. In Athena 
Pesistratua founded the Dionysla and the Pana- 
thenaio Games at about the same time, and a 
theatre was set up where the worshippers of 
Bacchus enacted the first primitive drama. In 
the fifth century, when the Parthenon was finished, 
the new god had been accepted among the twelve 
Olympians taking the place of Hestla. This 
change incidentally secured a majority of gods 
over goddesses on Mt. Olympus, and is perhaps 
evidence of a society becoming Increasingly 
patriarchaL 

119. Legends said that Dionysus was the son of 
Semele by Zeus, who visited his beloved disguised 
as a mortal. 'When Semele was six months with 
child. Jealous Hera, disguised as an old woman, 
persuaded her to ask her mysterious lover to ap- 
pear in his true form. Unwillingly Zeus con- 
sented. ** hapless Semele " was consumed by fire, 
and her unborn child sewn up in Zeus* thigh to be 
delivered three mouths later as Dionysus. 

180. The child was first entrusted to Athamas 
and Ino of Bceotia. and reared in the women’s 
quarters disguised as a girl, until Hera undeceived 
punished Athamas with madness so that he killed 
his own son. Hermes then took Dionysus to Mt. 
Nysa. where the nymphs cared for him. feeding 
him with honey, and where he first invented wine. 
Zeus later placed the images of the nymphs 
among the stars as Hyades. 

121. When Dionysus had grown to manhood 
Hera drove him mad and he wandered through the 
world with his old tutor SUenus and a wild rout of 
Batyrs and Mnnads. He went through Egypt. 
Syria, and Asia to India, overcoming military 
opposition, teaching the culture of the vine, 
founding cities and laws. He returned to Europe 
through Phrygia and then invaded Thrace. 

122. Here Lycutgus. King of the Edones, op- 
posed his worridp. but. maddened by Bbea. he 
killed and mutilated his own son. and the Edones 
caused him to be tom to death by horses. 

123. Dionysus now proceeded to Bceotia, and 
in Thebes was reiristed by King Pentheus. But 
Pentheus was also driven mad and tom to pieces 
by the Meenads or Baoohn. among whom were his 
own mother Agave and her two slsteis. for In their 
frenzy they believed him to be a wild beast. This 
is the legend used by Ei^ldes in his play. The 
Bacehm. 


184. Dionysus also visited the islands of the 
Adriatic. At Icaria he hired a ship bound for 
Naxos, but the sailors were Tyrrhenian pirates 
and steered towards Asia, intending to sell 
Dionysus into slavery. The god, however, 
turned himself into a lion and the oars Into ser- 
pents. Ivy grew round the ship and flutes were 
heard. The terrified pirates, leaping overboard, 
were transformed to dolphins. Arrived at Naxos. 
Dionysus found Ariadne deserted by Theseus and 
at once married her. A Benaiasance conception 

if this Incident can be seen in Titian’s picture 
'* Bacchus and Ariadne " in the National Gallery, 
or In Tintoretto’s picture in the Doge's Palace in 
Venice. 

185. At Argos people refused at first to accept 
Dionysus, but when the women had been mad- 
dened by him. they admitted he was a god. 

126. His worship established throughout the 
world. Dionysus was received into Olympus as one 
of the twelve great divinities, taking the place of 
Hestla. He brought Semele there ftom the 
Underworld, and she was henceforth Imown as 
Thyone. 

127. Dionysus was worriifpped as god of the 
vital and intoxicating powers of nature, and also, 
because of his dose connection with tillage and 
early civilisation, as a law-giver. He was also 
god of tragic art. In art he was represented as 
young, handsome, and athletic, but later as 
slightly effeminate. He was accompanied with a 
wild crowd of Batyrs, and Mranads, the latter 
frenzied with wine and mystic exaltation, and 
carrying cymbals, swords, serpents, or the Thyrsus, 
a wand wreathed with ivy and crowned with a 
fir-oone. The worship of Dionysus appealed 
strongly to women, and many would spend the 
whole night on the mountain in ecstatic dancing 
and tearing wild animals to pieces. Bacred to the 
god were the ivy, laurel, and asphodel, and the 
dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, and ass. 
His sacrifice was usually a goat or ass. 

128. The myths of Dionysus are evidence that 
there was at first much opposition to the ritual 
use of wine, and the frenzy it engendered. The 
earlier drink of the Greeks had been a kind of beer 
flavoured with ivy and mead, and mead was the 
drink of Homer’s Olympians. Wine was not 
Invented by the Greeks, but probably first Imported 
by them from Crete, whither vine culture had 
prolHibly spread from Mt. Nysa In Libya. The 
use of wine spread from Thrace to Athens and 
other civilised cities. 'The story of Dionysus' 
wanderings in India represents the spread of vine 
culture there. 


PERSEUS. 129-144. 

129. The ancient folk-tale of Perseus, grandson 
of Acrlslus, has been told by Kingsley In The 
Beroee, 

180. Acrlslus and Frcetus, the twin sons of 
Abas, King of Argos, eventually agreed, after much 
discussion, to divide their inheritancd. Proetus 
became ruler of Tiryns. whose massive walls he 
built by the aid of the Cyclopes, while Acrisius 
ruled uneasily in Argos, for an oracle had declared 
that he would be killed by a son bom to his 
daughter DanaO. 

181. To prevent this disaster, Acrlslus had 
DanaO Irmnuied In a brazen dungeon or tower, 
with doors of brass, but all In vain, for Zeus 
visited her In a shower of gold, and she became the 
mother of Perseus. 

188. Not daring to kill DanaO, Acrisius set 
mother and son adrift on the sea in a chest, which 
floated to the isle of Serlphos, one of the Cydades. 
Here it was found by the sailor Dictys. and he took 
Danae and her son to the king Polydectes. who 
received them hospitably. 

188. When Perseus was grown to manhood, 
however. Polydectes sonriit to marry DanaA aid 
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seiied a pretext to send Perseus off to fetch the 
head of the Qoison Medusa. 

184. Medusa and her sister Gorgoiis.Stheno and 
Euryale, who were the danshters of Fhorcys and 
Oeto. and dwelt in Libya, had once been beautiful 
But Medusa lay with Poseidon in one of the temples 
of Athene, and the enraced godden turned her 
into a winged monster with brasen daws and 
serpent hair, so hideous that she turned to stone 
all who looked upon her. 

188. Athene, eager to help Perseus, against her 
enemy, gave him a polished shield whereby he 
might see Medusa only in reflection. Hennes 
provided him with a sickle, and told him how to 
procure winged sandals, a magic wallet in which 
to carry the decapitated head, and Hades* helmet 
of invisibility. 

186. On Hermes* advice Perseus visited the 
Goigons* sisters, the Gisb». three old women grey 
from birth who had only one eye and one tooth 
between them, and these they passed from one to 
another. Perseus found them on Mt. Atlas, and. 
by snatdiing the eye and tooth, forced the OnesB 
to tell him where he could find the sandals, wallet, 
and helmet. They directed him to the Stygian 
nymphs, who gave him what he needed. 

187. Flying westward to the land of the Hyper* 
boreans. Perseus found the Qorgons asleep. He 
BttccestfUlly beheaded Medusa and was astonished 
to see. springing fully grown from her body, the 
winged horse Pegasus and the warrior Ghrysaor. 
both of whom had been begotten on her by 
Poseidon. 

188. Though pursued by Stheno and Euryale. 
Perseus In Hades* helmet escaped to the south. 
Some say that he petrified the Titan Atlas by 
showing him the Gtorgon's head and then flew over 
iBthiopia. 

189. Here he saw* chained naked to a rock on 
the sea coast, the lovely Andromeda, and at once 
fell in love urith her. He learned the cause of her 
plight firom her parents. Cepheus. King of JSthiopla. 
and his wife Osssiopeia. The latter had rashly 
boasted that i^dromeda was more beautlfUl than 
the Nereids, and when they had complained of 
this to Poseidon, the sea god had sent a monster to 
lay waste tiie country. Only by the sacrifice of 
Andromeda, said the oracle of Ammon, could the 
land be delivered. 

140. Perseus promptly offered to rescue the 
maiden, provided she would become his wife. but. 
after he bad slain the monster. Cepheus and 
Ckksslopeia were reluctant to keep their promise, 
for they said Andromeda had already been con- 
tracted to another. Their protogO and his fol- 
lowers. arrivh^ at the wedding, attempted to 
seise the bride, but were easily circumvented by 
Perseus, who showed toem Medusa's head and 
turned them all to stone. Poseidon set the 
images of Cepheus and Cassiopeia among the stars, 
the latter in a humiliating position. 

141. Perseus, with Andromeda, now hastened 
to Bexlpl^ where he found that Panafl and Dictys 
had been obliged to take refUge in a temple, but 
going to Polydectes* palace, he exposed ^ 
Gorgon's head and turned the king uidndl ^ 
followers to stone. He then gave the ^ad to 

who set it in her eegis, and Hennes 
restored Perseus' accoutrements to the Stygian 
nymphs. 

148. After mniHng Dictys King of Seriphos. 
Perseus, taking with b^J^paA and ^romed^ 
returned to Argos, and Acrlsius. mindfhl of the 
oracle, lied to lArissa. in vain, however, for 
Pms(^.^ti^ Lutaa and^ taking ^ to 
public games, accidentally killed bis grandfhther 
by a throw of the discus. 

148. Grieved by this mhlhap, Perseus arranged 
to exdSSe khvdoms with his oousto Mega- 
MS. the son of Proptus. who now moved to 
awhile Perseus became King of Tiryns. He 


also founded Mycenm. which, like Tiryns itself 
I had mighty fortifications built by the Cyclopes. 

144. The massive remains of both cities have 
been investigated by Schliemann and other 
archaeologists, and remain as some of the 


BELLEBOFHOir. 148-150. 

145. The story ofBellerophon to told by William 
Mbrrto in 27te JBartMu Paradise. 

148. Bellerophon, the son of Giaucus. Ring of 
Corinth, having killed one Bellerus. fled to 
Proetus. King of Tiryns. Unfortunately Proetus* 
wife. Anteia. fell to love with the young man. and 
when he refused her advances falsely accused him 
to her husband of trklng to seduce her. Proetus. 
reluctant to kill a [guest, sent him Instead to 
Antela's father. lobates. King of Lyda. earring a 
letter which reauested that the bearer be put to 
death. \ 

147. lobates atoo smank from killing a guest 
and decided to send BeUetophon against the 
Chimeera. a fire-breathing monster with a lion's 
head, goat's body, and serpent's tail, said to be 
the offspring of Edhidne and Typhon. which was 
now ravaging Lycia. 

148. Bellerophon was advised to catch the 
winged horse Pegasus, sprung from Medusa. 
Pegasus, by striking his hoof on the earth of Mt. 
Helicon, had created the spring of Hippocrene. 
sacred to the Muses, and he was found by Bellero- 
phon at another of hto fountains, that of Pirene in 
the Acropolis of Corinth. The hero flung over the 
horse’s head a golden bridle, which Athene bad 
given him. and astride hto flytog steed he easily 
shot the Chinuera with hto arrows. 

148. The frustrated lobates now sent Bellero- 
pbon against the Amazons, and. when the hero 
again returned victorious, planted an ambush of 
guards against hto arrival. Bellerophon slew them 
all. and lobates. convinced at last that there had 
been some mistake, produced Proetos' letter and 
learned the truth. He gave hto guest hto daughter 
to marriage and made him hto heir. 

150. Later tradition records that BeDerophon 
presumptuously tried to soar to Olympus mounted 
on Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a gadfly which 
stung the horse and caused him to throw hto rider 
to earth. Bellerophon ended bis days to wretched- 
ness, but Pegasus gained Olympus. 


JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS, 
151-163. 

151. The story of Jason and the Argonauts was 
already popular to Homer's day, and has more 
recently been told by Kingsley in The fferoee, and 
by William Morris to The Life and Death of Jason. 

158. Jaaon'B father .NEson, the rightful King oi 
lolous. had been deprived of hto kingdom by his 
two half-brothers. Pellas and Helens. The 
mother of an three was Tyro. who. seduced by 
Poseidon, bore him the twins Fellas and Neleus. 
She exposed the twins, but they were reared by a 
horse-herd, and when Tyro later married Crethens, 
founder and King of lolcus. they were adopted by 
him. 

168. Tyro's son by Cretheus was iEson, but on 
Cretheus* death Pellas imprisoned JCson. expeUed 
Netous. and made himself supreme. The life of 
.Sson's toftot son Jason was saved only because 
he was smuggled out of lolous and entrusted to 
the care of Cbeiion. the Centaur. 

164. When a young man. Jason returned to 
lokm fearlessly demanding hto kingdom, and 
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Fellas, to 1)0 rid Of him, adced him to go to Coldils 
to fetdi the golden fleece. This, the fleece of the 
ram on which Phrlxus had escaped, and which he 
had given to King iSfites of Colchis, was now 
hanging on an oak-tree in the grove of Ares, 
guarded night and day by a sleeptess dragon. 

166. Jason welcomed the enterprise and com- 
manded Argus, the Thespian to build him a flfty- 
oared diip called the Argo, into whose prow 
Athene herself fltted an oracular beam. Moat of 
the heroes of the day flocked to Join Jason, and 
his crew included the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Folydeuoes. Heracles, and Orpheus the musldan. 

166. They met many adventure on the way. i 
After lingering too long with the women of Lemnos. ! 
they slipped through the Hellespont and reached 
Mysia. Here Hylas, the saulre of Herades, while 
fetching water was stolen away by the Naiads, 
leaving nothing but an empty pitcher, and 
Heracles left the Argo in a vain search for him. 

167. On the island of Bebrycos the Argonauts 
were met by its king, Amycus, son of Poseidon, 
and a renowned boxer, who contrived to kill all 
strangera by challenging them to a boxing match, 
but Folydeuoes met the challenge and kiUed the 
bully. In Thrace they freed the blind king and 
prophet Phineus from a plague of Harpies, and In 
gratitude he advised Jason how to naVii^te the 
Bosphorus. At its entrance were the perilous 
floating islands, the Symplegades. It is possible 
that rumours of Icebergs gave rise to the fable of 
these islands, which dashed together and crushed 
any ship which attempted to pass between them. 
But Jason, following the advice of Phineus. 
released a dove, and the Argo slipped between the 
islands as they recoiled. Henceforth they re- 
mained fixed. After overcoming other dangers, 
the Argonauts at last reached the Kiver Fhasis 
and Coldiis. 

168. Here iESfites promised that he would give 
Jason the fleece if he could yoke together two flre- 
breathing bulls with brazen feet, the work of 
UepluBstus. plough the field of Ares, and sow it 
with the dragon’s teeth left over by Cadmus at 
Thebes. It was Medea who enabled Jason to 
perform this terrible task. This sorceress 
princess, the daughter of ASfites by his first wife, 
fell instantly in love with Jason and promised to 
help him if he would swear by all the gods to 
marry her and be faithful. She gave him a fire- 
resisting lotion and he completed the task. Then 
when iBetes failed to keep his promise Medea 
charmed the dragon to sleep while Jason took 
down the fleece and they fled together in the 
Argo, 

169. The furious JEetes pursued them, but 
Medea ruthlessly murdered the young half-brother 
Absyrtus she had brought with her, and cut him 
into pieces which she dropped one by one over the 
side of the boat, .ffifites. stopping to coUect the 
fragments for burial, soon lost sight of the 
fugitives. 

160. There are many conflicting accoimts of 
the Argo*a return Journey, but none of them is 
feasible, for the Greek knowledge of geography 
was at that time very limited. Tradition said 
that the dilp reached the Western Mediterranean 
and visited the island of dree, who purified Jason 
and Medea of murder. 

161. On their return to lolcus they found that 
Fellas had forced ASson to take his life, though 
one tradition mentioned by Ovid and by Shake- 
speare in The Merchant, of Venice, says that he 
was renewed to youthfhl vigour by Medea. All 
agree that Medea took a terrible revenge on 
Fellas. She persuaded his daughters, with the 
exception of Aloestis, to cut their father up and 
boil him in a cauldron, promising falsely that this 
would rejuvenate him. Fellas* son Acastus, 
OKirrifled at the murder, then expelled Jason and 
Medea and they repaired to Corinth. 

^^168. Pot many years they lived happily until 
they were involved in the final tragedy, dramatised 
by Euripides in his Medea, Jason deserted 


Medea for Glance, also called Oreusa, daughter of 
Oreon. wd the sorceress sent the young bride a 
gar^nt which consumed her in fiAtnM, set fire 
to the palace, and involved Creon also in death, 
tenm say that Medea also killed her own children 
by Jason. 

188. Medea then escaped in a chariot drawn by 
winged serpents and took refhge with A^eus of 
Athens, who married her. But on Theseus* 
arrival in the city. Medea departed and after 
many wanderings became an Immortal. Some say 
that Jason took his own life ; others that he was 
xnerdfhlly killed when the poop of his own 
Argo fell upon him. 


HERACLES, 164-902. 

164. Heracles, the most famous of the Greek 
heroes, was the son of Alcmene by Zeus. 

166. Alcmene’a brothers having been killed by 
the Taphians, she would not consummate her 
marriage with her husband Amphitrion, son of 
Alceeus, until he had avenged their death. While 
Amphitrion was away from Thebes fighting the 
Taphians. Zeus visited Alcmene In her husband’s 
likeness and told her how he had been victorious. 
The true Amphitrion returned the following day, 
and the ensuing oonfbsion is the theme of comediM 
by Plautus. Molitoe, and Dryden. 

166. Nine months later Zeus boasted that he 
was about to become the father of a son who 
would be called Heracles, or glory of Hera, and 
who would be ruler of the house of Perseus. The 
Jealous Hera exacted from him a promise that any 
son bom that day to the house of Perseus riiould be 
king. She then hastened the birth of Eurystheus. 
who was a grandson of Perseus, and delayed that 
of Heracles. Alcmene bore two children, Heracles, 
son of Zeus, and Iphiries. Amphitrion’s son, 
who was a night younger. Alcmene. fearing Hera, 
exposed Heracles, but Hera in error nursed him, 
thus conferring on him immortality. 

167. Returned to Alcmene. Herades prospered, 
and when still in his cradle, strangled with either 
hand two terrible snakes whldi Hera had sent to 
destroy him. In his youth he was taught how to 
drive the chariot by Amphitrion, fighting by 
Castor, how to sing and play the lyre by Eumolpus, 
wrestling by Autolycus, and archery by Eiirytus. 
Linus, who was once teaching him to play the lyre, 
censured him. and Heracles then promptly killed 
his teacher with his own lyre, so Amphitrion sent 
him away to keep cattle. 

168. In his eighteenth year he set out to attack 
the lion of Mt. dthieron wbidi was destroying the 
herds of both Amphitrion and his n^hbour 
Thespius. The chase lasted fifty days, and 
Thesplus, who was Heracles* host all this time ; 
rewarded him by giving up his fifty daughters to 
him. Herades killed the lion with a wild-olive 
dub and made himself a garment of the pelt, with 
the head as helmet, though some say that he wore 
the gMn of the Nemean lion. 

168. On his return to Thebes, Herades chal- 
lenged the Minyun heralds from Ordioinenus. who 
had come to collect tribute of cattle, and then led 
a victorious campaign against the Bflnyans in 
which his foster-father Amphitrion was killed, 

170. Herades was rewarded by Creon King of 
Thebes, who gave him his eldest daughter. Megara 
or Megera, in marriage, and Herades became by 
her the father of several children. Creon’s 
youngest daughter was married to Iphides. 

171. But Hera now visited Herades with mad- 
ness. so that he killed his own children and two o 
Iphides*. When he recovered his reason he went, 
after purification, to consult the oracle at Delphi. 
The Pythia, calling him, for the first time, Heracles, 
advised him to go to Tiryns and there serve 
Eurystheus King of Argos for twdve years, doing 
whatever he was commanded. At the end of that 
time immortality would be conferred on him* 
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178. Moit mnotanily Heracles set out. The 
gods gaire him gifts of armour, but he relied on Ids 
bow and anows and on the olive clubs which he 
cut for himself. His nephew lolaus, oldest son of 
Iphioles, aocompaniedhimashis falthfhl charioteer 
and companion. Thus supported, Heracles em- 
barked on the twelve gigantic tarim imposed on 
him by Eurystheus. 


The Twelve Labours of Heracles. 

178. The First Labour was to bring back the 
skin of the Nemean or Gleoniean lion, an enormous 
creature, said to be the ofbpring of Typhon and 
Eohidne. which was devastating the valley of 
Nemea near Cleonn. As the pelt could not be 
pierced by any weapon. Heracles strangled the 
lion with his hands. He rededicated the Nemean 
games to Zeus and took the lion's carcase back to 
Tiryns. where he flayed it with its own claws. 
Some say that he wore the pelt as his armour. 
Eurystheus was so terrified that he now took refuge 
in a brasen um below the earth whenever Heracles 
approached. 

174. The Second Labour was to kill the Lemean 
Hydra, another monster which was said to be the 
offspring of Echidne by Tsrphon, and which Hera 
brought up. It lived at the sevenfold source of 
the River Amymone and haunted the neighbouring 
swamp of Lema. It had a dog-like body and 
nine snaky heads, one of them immortal. As soon 
as Heracles struck off one head with his dub. two 
grew in its place, while an enormous crab seized 
the hero’s foot. He crushed the crab and called 
on lolaus to bum the necks of the eight heads as 
he crushed them. The immortal head was buried 
and Herades poisoned his arrows in the monster’s 
gall, so that henceforth any wound they caused 
was fatal. Hera placed the image of the crab 
among the signs of the zodiac. 

175. The Third Labour was to capture alive the 
Oeryneian Hind. This creature had brazen feet 
and golden antlers, and was therefore often 
called a stag. Herades pursued it tirelessly for a 
year, and eventually shot an arrow which pinned 
the forelegs together without causing bloodshed. 
He then carried the creature bade on his shoulders. 

176. The Fourth Labour was to capture alive the 
Erymanthlan boar, which had come down from 
Mt. Erymanthus to ravage FSophis. During his 
Journey Herades was entertained by the Centaur 
PholuB. who had a cask of wine given by Dionysus. 
When this was opened, other Centaurs besieged 
the cave. Repulsed by Herades. some of them 
fled to the Centaur Cheiron. Herades aoddeu- 
tally wounded Cheiron. who was an old friend, 
with one of his poisoned arrows. Cheiron, an im- 
mortal, could not die. although he now longed to 
do so. and was relieved from pain only when he 
later surrendered his immortality to Prometheus. 
Herades continued his pursuit of the boar, drove 
It into a snow-drift, bound It with chabis. and 
carried it to Eurystheus. but when he heard that 
the Argonauts were gathering for Colchis he 
hastened to Join them, accompanied by Hylas. 

177. The FUth Labonr was to cleanse In one day 
the stables of Angelas. King of Elis, who had more 
cattle and sheep than any man on earth. The 
dung had not been cleared away for tomb. 
Herades swore a bargain with Augeias that he 
would deanse the stalls In one day In return for a 
tenth of the cattle, and Phyleus, son of Angelas, 
was a witness to their mutual oaths. Herades 
then diverted the Riven Fenelns and Alpbaeus 
through the stalls, which were thus deansed In a 
day. But Augeias now teamed that Herades had 
been under Eurystheus* orders, and therefore 
refused the reward and even dented the bargain. 
When Fhyteua was loyal to the troth Augeias 
banished him. Herades later avenged himself on 
Angelas. 

ITS. Tbs Slilh Labour was to free the manby 
lake of Stympballa In Axcadlaof the Stymphallan 
birds whteh wore sacred to Ares. These man- 
eatfag orsatmes bad brasen beaks, daws, and 
wings* and used their fwthers as arrows. 


Herades. helped by Athene, frightened the birds 
with a rattle and then shot them down, though 
some eay that they flew off to the Island of Aretius 
in the Blade 8^ where they were found later by 
the Argonauts. 

179. The Seventh labour was to capture the 
Cretan bull. Poseidon had sent the bull to Blluos 
for a eaorifloe. but he had substituted anotber. and 
it was now raging over the island. Herades did 
not avail himsdf of Minos* offers of help, but 
captured the boll single-handed and took it to 
Eurysthens. who set it free again. It roamed 
through Greece to Marathon, where Theseus 
captured It and took it to Athens for sacriflee to 
Athene. 

180. The BSkhth Labour was to bring back the 
mares of Diomedes, a savage King of the Bistones 
in Thrace, who fed his horses on human flesh. On 
his way Herades yisited Admetus and freed 
Aloestis from death. [Then with a few companions 
he drove the mares down to the sea. and turning 
to repd the attackim^lstones. he left them in the 
charge of his friend A^erus. who was soon eaten 
by them. Herades, Uiowever. killed Diomedes 
and threw his body \ to the mares. He then 
founded the city of Abdera in honour of his friend 
and drove the mares back to Eurystheus, who 
set them free on Mt. Qlympus, where they were 
eaten by wild beasts. \ 

181. The Ninth Labour was to fetch for Admete, 
daughter of Eurystheus. the golden girdle that 
Hippolyte. Queen of the Amazons, had received 
from Ares. After an eventful Journey through 
Europe and Asia, Herades and his companions 
reached the land of the Amazons, where Hippolyte. 
Bister of Antiope. received him kindly and pro- 
mised him the girdle. But Hera roused the 
Amazons, and they attacked Herades. In the 
fight he killed their leaders and Hippolyte herself, 
from whom he took the girdle. On his way home 
Herades came to Troy, where he rescued Lao- 
medan’s daughter He^ue from a sea monster 
sent by Poseidon. 

188 The Tenth Labour was to fetch the oxen 
of Qeryon without either demand or payment. 
Geryon. a powerful monster with three bodies, 
lived on the island of Erythla. Its site was dis- 
puted. Borne said it was beyond the ocean stream. 
Others Identitled It with Gades. Heracles 
travelled to the frontiers of Libya and Europe, 
where be set up two pillars. Calpe and Abyla, on 
the two sides of the Straits of Gibraltar, hence 
called the ** PUlars of Hercules.'* When Helios 
shone too brightly, Herades diot at him with an 
arrow, and Bellos, admiring such boldness, gave 
him a golden cup or boat in whidi he sailed to 
Erythla. Geryon's cattle were guarded by the 
two-headed dog Orthrus. said to be the offspring 
of Typhon and Echidne. and the herdsmen 
Eurytlon. son of Ares. Herades feUed both of 
these with his dub. and, after overcoming Geryon. 
he sailed with the cattle to Tartessus in Spain, 
whrae he returned the golden boat to Helios. On 
his adventurous Journey hack through Gaol, Italy. 
Illyricum. and Thrace, he resisted many attempts, 
such as that of Cacus. to steal the cattle and even- 
tually handed them over to Eurystheus, who 
saorifioed them to Hera. 

188. The Eleventh labonr was to fetch the 
golden apples of the Hesperldes. These grew on 
the tree which Hera had received from Ge at her 
wedding and which she had planted in a garden 
on Mt Atlaa. It was guarded by the Hesperldes 
and the dragon Ladon. another offspring of 
Typhon and Echidne. Heracles first consulted 
Proteus, or as some say Prometheus, and. follow- 
ing the advloe he received, be persuaded Atlas to 
fbtcb the apples, white he himself upheld the 
celestial globe. According to some, he also shot 
Ladon. Atlas, returning with three apples, tried 
to avoid taking back the burden of the globe, bnt 
Herades. by a ruse, transferred the globe back to 
the giant's ahouldeis. took the apples, and 
hastened away. On his return Journey he killed 
the giant Antnus, and also persuaded Zens to free 
Prometheai, the arrow with which Apollo shot 
the vulture being placed among the stars as 
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Bagitta. Euryatbeni made Heiadee a gift of fhe 
applea. bat the bero dedicated them to 
vbo xeturned tbem to their rightful place. 

184. The TwdDhXaboorirae to bills back fhe 
dog Oerberue firom Tartarus, the most difficult 
task of aU. Heradee descended ftom Taanarum 
In Laconia and was guided b 7 Athene and Hermes. 
After he had crosBed the Styx and fNed his Mend 
Theseus and Asoalaphus. he obtained Hades* 
permission to cany away Oerbems. proTlded he 
could do BO without using any weapon. Heracles 
■eiaed Oerbems by the throat and dragged him up 
to show Eurystheus. He then canled the mens- ‘ 
ter back to Taitarus. 

185. According to most writers Herades now 
returned to Thebes and gave his wife Megara to 
his nephew lolauA but Euripides, in his play 
Herades. uses a different version. He represents 
the hero first killing the tyrant of Thebes, who had 
attempted to kill Megara and her children, and 
then, driven Insane by Hera, himself killing his 
wife and family. 

186. Heracles now desired to marry lole. 
daughter of his friend Eurytus. King of (Echalia. 
Eurytus had promised her to the man who could 
surpass him and his sons in shooting with the bow. 
Though Heracles surpassed them all. Eurytus still 
lefhsed to give him lole because he had murdered 
his own children, and in this Eurytus was sup- 
ported by all his sons except Iphitus. Later when 
Iphitus appeared suspicious of him. Heracles in a 
frensy of rage alew him. Though purified from 
this murder, he was stUl troubled in mind, and 
consulted the Delphic Oracle. He was advised to 
serve as a slave and to give the proceeds to the 
family of Iphitus. 

187. Heracles was purchased by Omphale. 
Queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmohis. and he 
served her either for one or for three years. Later 
writers say that he lived effeminately at this time, 
and that he used to change garments with 
Omphale. but others say that he continued to 
perform heroic deeds. 

188. His period of servitude to Omphale com- 
pleted. Heracles sailed against Troy. On a 
prevtous occasion, probably when retuming from 
the land of the Aimuons, Heracles and his friend 
Telamon had come to Troy, where they had found 
Laomedan*8 daughter. Hesione, exposed naked to 
a sea-monster, sent by Poseidon (see para. 104). 
Heracles had freed Hesione and killed the mons- 
ter. but Laomedan had refused to give him the 
reward he had promised, the white horses given 
by Zeus in exchange for Ganymede. 

180. Herades and Telamon therefore now 
sailed to Troy to take their revenge. How they 
sacked the city is described in para. 275. Heskme 
was given to Telamon and bore him the son 
Teuoer, On his return. Herades faced a terrible 
storm raised by Hera and perils on the island of 
Cos. He was then led by Athene to Phlegra. 
where he helped the gods in their battle with the 
giants. 

100. Herades now took his revenge on Augdas. 
who had refused Mm payment for deansing the 
stables. He invaded Elis and eventually killed 
Angelas, his sons, and their allies, the Moliones. 
though some say Hiat he spared Augeias. He then 
founded the Olympic Gfunes, and fetdied from the 
source of the Danube the wild-olive tree whose 
leaves should crown fhe victor. Herades then 
destroyed the city of Pylus, whidi had bdped Elis. 
He killed Heleus the king and all his sons except 
Nestor. 

101. Herades next mardied against Hippocoon 
who had fought against him under Neleus. Hip- 
Poooon had driven out his brother Tyndareus and 
seised the kingdom of Sparta. Herades killed 
him and all his sons, and restored Tyndareus. He 
was helped in this enterprise by Oepheus and his 
kraty sons, but Oepheus and seventeen sons were 
killed. It was about this time that Herades 
■educed the piiestM Auge. daughter of Aleus, 


King of Tegea. and became by her the father of 
Telephus. 

108. After four yesis in Arcadia, Herades left 
for ACtolia, where fBneus was King of Calydonia 
and Pleuron. Herades widied to marry (Eneus* 
daughter Deianeira and won her by defeating 
Aeffi^us. the mighty river-god. eon of Ooeanue 
and Teihys. He now eent Idaue ae leader of his 
sons by the daughters of Thespius to settle In 
Sardinia. 

108. Three years later, while at a feast, Herades 
Booidentally killed the boy Eonomus, and went 
into voluntary exile, taking Deianeira and tbeir 
eon Hyllus. 

104. They reached the Elver Evenne. across 
which the centaur Nessus carried traveUere for a 
small fee. Heradee let Nessus carry Deianeira. 
while he himself swam, but the centaur galloped 
off with her and would have violated her if Herades 
had not shot him through the breast. The dying 
centaur then told Deianeira to take bis blood as a 
charm to keep Herades* love. 

105. Herades now resided at Tracbte. and from 
there invaded (Echalia with an army in order to 
avenge himself on Eurytus, who had refused to 
surrender his daughter lole. even though Herades 
had won her in the archery contest. The hero 
killed Enrytus and aU his family, and sent lole to 
Deianelia in Trachis while he vidted Genmum in 
Eubcea and prepared a thanksgiving sacrifice to 
Zeus. 

196. He had sent Llcbas to Deianeira to fetch a 
white shirt to wear at the ceremony. Deianeira. 
fearful that lole might win Herades* love, rubbed 
the shirt in Nessus* blood, not knowing that 
Herades' arrow, steeped in the Hydra*B blood, bad 
poisoned it. When Heracles put the shirt on. it 
burned with excruciating agony into his body, 
and attempts to tear it off took bis fledi with it. 
Herades seised Lichas and flung blm Into the sea 
and then commanded bis son Hyllus to take him to 
Trachis. Deianeira, aghast at what she bad nn- 
intentlonally done, hanged herself. Herades 
asked Hyllus to promise to marry Idle and to 
build him a funeral pyre on Mt. (Eta. 

197. This tragic climax to Herades* career has 
been dramatised by Bophodes in the ITomen of 
Traehit, or Trachinia, where Deianeiras* distress 
at loies arrival and her Ill-fated ruse to keep her 
husband’s love are touchingly represented. 

198. Herades finally ascended his foneral pyre 
to be burned alive. To Phlloctetes. who kindled 
the flame, he gratefully bequeathed bis quiver, 
bow, and arrows. Thunderbolts demolished the 
pyre, and Herades was canled by a cloud to 
Olympus. There he became Immortal, Hera was 
persuaded by Zeus to adopt him as her son. and 
reconciled to her at last, he married her daughter 
Hebe. 


The Children ol Heracles, 
or Heraclelda. 

199. Enrysthens now detennined to expel firom 
Greece Alcmene and all the children of Herades. 
Only in Athens did they find protection, and when 
EuxTstheus attadred the diy he was resisted by 
Theseus (or by bis son Demopbon), lolaus, and 
Hyllus. As an orade had demanded the sacrifice 
of one of Herades* children, his daughter Macarla 
kUled herself. Enrysthens was then defeated, by 
either lolaus or Hyllus. and despatched by 
Alcmene. 

800. These events are the theme of Euripides* 
play. The Children of Herades or HeradeldtB, 

801. Hyllus later, endeavouring to enter Felo* 
ponnesns, was edain in single combat by Echemus, 
King of T^ea. Only Tleopolemus settled In 
Algos. 

808. Some generations later, the descendants of 
of Heracles oonaueredPelopoimeBUs In oonjunctioii 
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with the Dorians. This legend indicates the oon- 
quest of the Achaa n a by the later invaders. 


THE8ED8, 808-218. 

808. Theseus, the great hero of Attica, was the 
son of JBthra by iBgeus, King of Athens, though 
he was also reputed to be the son of Poseidon. 
ASthra was the daughter of Plttheus. Sling of 
Troesen and here she secretly brought up her 
young son. 

804. When he was of age. ^thra diowed him 
the sandals, and a sword which was an heirloom of 
Oecrops. that ASgeus had left for him under a great 
rook. Theseus was able to lift the rock, recover 
the tokens, and proceed to Athens. 

805. He insisted on going not by sea. but by the 
dangerous land route, and. like Heracles, he freed 
the country of many terrors. He killed Peri- 
phetes. whose dub he afterwards carried. Sinis. the 
the wild sow of Crommyum. Sciron. Oercyon. and 
Binls* father Polypemon. who was sumamed Pro* 
crustes. 

806. Meanwhile in Athens ^eus had married 
Medea, who had fled for safety from Corinth. 
Medea recognised Theseus, and iealous for Medus. 
her son by JEgeua, she attempted to poison him. 
But iEgeus recognised Cecrops* sword in time and 
welcomed his son with great rejoidng. Medea 
fled, taking Medus. and Theseus then scattered 
other rivals, the fifty sons of Pallas, nephews of 
.£geus.who had hoped to succeed him to the throne. 

807. Theseus next captured and sacrificed to 
Athene, the Marathonlan bull which Heracles had 
brought from Crete and which had been driven to 
Marathon. 

806. He now. of his own free will, went as one 
of the seven youths who with seven maidens were 
chosen by lot to be sent to Crete as yearly tribute, 
to be devoured there by the Minotaur. But 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos. King of Crete, fell in 
love witn Theseus, and gave him a sword and a clue 
of thread by which he might find his way out of 
the labyrinth where the Minotaur lived. Theseus 
slew the monster, released his fellow Athenians, 
and fied with them and Ariadne, but at Naxos he 
deserted her and she was consoled by Dionysus, 
to whom the iriand was sacred. 

800. Theseus forgot on his return to hoist the 
white sail which was to have been a sign of victory, 
and i^us. seeing the black sail, threw himself in 
despair into the sea now called iEgean. Theseus 
then became the King of Athens. 

810. He is said to have Invaded the country of 
the Amasons either with Heracles or later, and 
here he carried off Antlope. who became his wife, 
though according to another tradition. Theseus 
took not Antlope but her sister Hippolyte. It is 
** Hlppolyta ** who appears as his bride in The 
Midtummer Niahfs Dream. In revenge the 
Amasons Invaded Attica, and were eventually 
defeated by Theseus in the midst of Athens itself. 

811. Later Theseus married Ariadne's ^ter 
PhflBdra. another daughter of Minos, who bore him 
the sons Acamas and Demophon. But Phndra 
fell desperately in love with her step-son Hippoly- 
tus (Theseus' son by either Antlope, or Hippolyte). 
and when the young man rejected her advances 
she fclUed herself, after leaving a letter falsely 
aoousing him to Theseus. The enraged Theseus 
prayed to Poseidon that Hlppolytus might die 
that very day. and the god sent a sea-monster 
which so terrified the chariot horses of Hlppolytus 
that they diai^ him to death. The story is the 
theme of Euripides' tragedy Hippdhftui, and the 
PAedre of Badne. 

818. Theseus was a dose friend of PMthous. 
Ktngof the Lapithn. and attended his wedding to 
Hlppodamda. and when a drunken Centaur 
attempted to esnry off the bride. Theeeus joined 
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with the Lapitha in the famous fight against the 
Centaurs. 

218. After Hippodamela's death, Pirithous and 
Theseus together carried off the girl Helen of 
Sparta, and she fell by lot to Theseus. As she 
was too young to marry, he concealed her in the 
village of Aphidzus. where she was oared for by 
his mother iSthra. 

814. Theseus then, full of misgiving, fulfilled his 
promise to Pirithous to help carry off another 
daughter of Zeus, by accompanying him to the 
Underworld to take away Persephone. But 
Hades dialned them both to a rock, where they 
languished tUl Heracles came to the Underworld 
and released Theseus only (see vara. 184). 

815* Meanwhile Hden's brothers, the Dioscuri 
Castor and Polydeuces, invaded Attica, and being 
told by Academus where Helen was hidden, they 
rescued her. taking Af thra as her slave. 

816. When ThesenJ( returned from Tartarus he 
was unable to keep otoer among his people, who 
were being stirred up against him by Menestheus. 
He retired to the Islanu of Scyios, where he was 
treacherously killed m King Lyoomedes. He 
nevertheless returned In spirit to help the Athen- 
ians at the Battle of Mariithon. and though Menes- 
theus succeeded TheseUs as king, the sons of 
Theseus were afterward8\iestored to the throne. 

817. Theseus, like Heracles, took part in the 
heroic enterprises of his age. He joined in the 
Calydonian hunt and helped Adrastus at Thebes, 
and he may have been one of the Argonauts. 

818. Although Athenians In later times looked 
on Theseus as an historical figure, ascribing 
political institutions to him. he was in fact a 
legendary hero. 


CRETAN MYTHS. 819-239. 

219. Recent archeeological discoveries have 
indicated that many of the ancient legends con- 
cerned with Crete have a factual basis, and a very 
readable book on the subject is the " Pan " Book 
Bull of Minot, by Leonard Cottrell. 

820. In 1800 Sir Arthur Evans began his exca- 
vations at CnOBBOB and soon unearthed the remains 
of the magnificent, unfortified and labyrinthine 
so-called ** Palace of Minos " with its indications 
of an elegant and highly artistic civilisation. 

221. From the architectural evidence available. 
scbolarB now consider that there existed in Crete 
between 2500 and 1400 b.o., a "Minoan" pre- 
Hellenic culture which bad affinities with that of 
Egypt. This maritime, commercial culture, its 
sea-power making fortification unnecessary, spread 
to the mainland of Greece, where It became known 
as Myoeniean. It is in fact possible that Crete may 
have exercised some kind of suzerainty over the 
mainland. The Cretans probably worshipped a 
goddess who was served by priestesses. The 
favourite sport was bull-fighting. In which men 
and women toreadors showed amazing skill. 
Cretan architects and engineers were exceptionally 
Ingenious. 

282. Discoveries sucfii as these give special 
significance to such legends as that of Minos* sea 
power, and of Crete's exaction from Athens of a 
tribute of men and maidens for the Minotaur. 
Again the constant appearance of the bull in Cretan 
legend and Dasdalus* building of the labyrinth 
appear to have foundation in historical fact. 

823. It was to Crete that 2SeuB. in the form of a 
baU. brought Enropa. said to be the daughter of 
Agenor. son of Poseidon and King of Phoenicia, 
and of his wife Tetephassa. 

884. As the lovely Europa was playing on the 
sea-^oie with her maidens, Zeus appeared as a 
white bull and die dared to dimb on his back, an 
Incident depicted in thft masterly painting by 
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Paul VeroneBe in the Palace of the Doieea in 
Venice. Suddenly Zeus* plunging into the sea. 
carried off Enropa to Crete, where he fathered on 
her the three sons. Minos. Bhadamanthus. and 
Sarpedon. When the reigning king later married 
Europa he adopted her three sons as his heirs. 

885. The brothers quarrelled, however, over the 
boy Miletus, son of Apollo. As Miletus preferred 
Saipedon. they both fled firom Minos to Asia Minor. 
Here Miletus founded the khigdom that bore bis 
name, and Sarpedon. after aiding Cllix. King of 
Cilicia, against the Lydans. became king of the 
latter and was permitted by Zeus to live for three 
generations. 

886. Bhadamanthus. though at first ruler of 
part of Crete, also found it wise to flee. He went 
to Boeotia. and on Amphitrion's death married 
Alcmene. So Just a ruler did he prove, that he 
became one of the Judges of the Underworld. 

887. Minos, now sole ruler of Crete, was con- 
firmed in his power by Poseidon, who sent him a 
magnificent white bull. This so delighted the 
king that he withheld it from sacrifice, and when it 
later ran savage it was captured by Heracles as 
his Seventh JAbour. and eventually slain by 
Theseus. 

288. Minos was the law-giver to Crete and was 
helped In the defence of the island by Talos. a bull- 
headed. brazen giant and by his powerful fleet. 

888. Curious legends are told of Minos' loves. 
One was Procris. another Britomartis. a Cretan 
nymph whom he pursued for nine months, until 
she leaped into the sea and was deified by Artemis, 
sharing with her the epithet Dictynna. 

830. Once when Minos was besieging Hisa. the 
port of Megara. which belonged to King Nisus. 
Scylla. Nisus* daughter, fell in love with him. and 
killed her father by cutting off the hah* on which 
his life depended. Although Scylla let him into 
the city. Minos was so horrified at her parricide 
that he left her. and she swam after his ship until 
her father’s soul, changed to a sea-eagle, pounced 
on her. and she was turned to the bird Ciris. 
Others say that Minos drowned Scylla. and she 
was turned into the fish Ciiis. She has sometimes 
been confused with Scylla the daughter of Phorcys. 

831. The wife of Minos was FasiphaO daughter 
of Helios and Perse and several of their children, 
as Glaucus. Andiogeos. Ariadne, and Pluedra were 
the subject of legend. 

888. Glaucus when a boy was drowned in a 
cask of honey, and his body found by the seer 
Polyeidus. Unable to resuscitate Qlaucus, 
Polsreidus was entombed with him. but here a 
serpent revealed a herb which restored Glaucus to 
life, and the seer and the boy were released. 

888. Androgeos won every contest in the Pan* 
athenaic games and was slain at the instigation of 
ASegus. Minos in revenge exacted from Athens a 
yearly tribute of seven youths and maidens to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. 

834. This monster with bull's bead and man's 
body, was the offspring of Fasiphad and the white 
bull. Dndalus the craftsman had enabled tor to 
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son Hlppolytus and its tragic outcome has been 
described in para. 211. 

837. The cunning Dadalus. whose craftsmanship 
was symbolic of the latest development in sculp- 
ture and architecture, had been welcomed by 
Minos after his flight from Athens. The legend 
runs that he had been so bitterly Jealous of his 
nephew Talos. or Ferdlx. inventor of the saw, 
chisel, and compasses, tiiat he threw him headlong 
from Athene's temple on the Acropolis. Athene 
changed Talos into the bird '* perdlx " or partridge, 
and the Areopagus banished Hasdalus. 

888. Welcomed to Crete, he found his skill 
greatly valued by Minos, until the king discovered 
how he had aided Fariphafi. Minos then im- 
prisoned Dcedalus with his son Icarus in his own 
labyrinth. They were released by Fasiphae. and 
Daedalus made wings fastened to the Shoulders with 
wax on which they flew away. Icarus mounted 
too high, the sun melted the wax and be was 
drowned in the Icarian Sea. but Daedalus reached 
Cumae near Naples, and fled thence to Sicily. 
Here Cocalus welcomed him. and when Minos 
pursued the craftsman. Cocalus* daughters enabled 
him ingeniously to kill the king. 

889. After Minos* death, although his son suc- 
ceeded him. Cretan civilisation collapsed. Minos 
himself became a Judge in the Underworld. 


THEBAN MTTH8. 840-871. 

840. The legend concerning the origin of Thebes 
is that of Cadmus, who according to common 
tradition was the son of Agenor. son of Poseidon 
and the King of Phoonlcia. and of bis wife Tele- 
phassa. 

841. The sister of Cadmus. Europa. was one day 
carried off by Zeus, who appeared to to in the 
form of a bull (as is described in para. 224) and 
Agenor sent Cadmus in search of his sister. 

848. Unable to find her. Cadmus consulted the 
Delphic oracle, who advised him to relinquish his 
search but to follow a cow and build a town 
where she should sink down with fatigue. Cadmus 
followed the cow from Phocis to BoEM>tia. and 
where she rested he built Cadmea. later the citadel 
of Thebes. 

848. Making sacrifice to Athene, be sent his men 
for water from a spring of Ares not knowing that 
it was guarded by a dragon which killed most of 
his men. When Cadmus had killed the dragon 
Athene advised him to sow its teeth, and im- 
mediately there sprang up. fully armed, the Sparti. 
or ** Sown Men." who fought with each otto till 
only five survived— Echion, Udteus. Chthonius. 
Hyperenor. and Pelorus. There five were the 
ancestors of Thebes, and with their help the 
Cadmea was built. 

844. Zeus gave to Cadmus ae wifo Harmonia. 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, and the Olym- 
pian deities attended the wedding. Harmonia 
received ae a gift from Aphrodite the famous neck- 
lace made by Hephestus, which Zeus had origin- 
ally given Europa. and which conferred irresletible 
lovelinesB upon its wearer. From Athene she 
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248. Another legend oonoeming Thebes fa that 
of Amphion and Zethns the twin sons of Antiope 
bjZeus. 

248. Antiope was divoioed hr her husband 
Lycos of Thebes, and cruelly treated by hfa second 
wife. Dlrce. Meanwhile Amphion and Zethus 
wen brought up by cattle men on Mt. CSithnron. 
When they were old enough to Imow what 1:^ 
lAPpened they took their revenge. They killed 
Lycos and Dlrce. who was tied to the horns of a 
wild bull and hw body thrown Into a fountain 
which henceforth bore her name, and then took 
possession of Thebes. 

260. Amphion and Zethus now built the lower 
fortifications below the Gadmea. and so skilfully 
did Amphion play on the lyre given him by 
Hermes that the stones moved Into place of their 
own accord. The brothers ruled Jointly. Zethus 
married Thebe, who gave her name to the dty. and 
Hiobe became the wife of Amphion. 

251. Nlobe. the proud daughter of Tantalus and 
rister of Pelops. had seven sons ana seven 
daughters, and boasted that she was superior to 
Leto. who had only two children. As punishment 
to her, Apollo killed the boys with hla arrows, and 
Artemis the girls, and Nlobe **all tears'* was 
turned by Zeus into a stone on Mt. Blpylus. The 
crag of Niobe, being snow-capped, appears to 
weep when the sun strikes the snow. It is said 
the Amphion also was either killed by Apollo or 
that he took his own life. 

252. Most fomouB of Theban kings was (Edlpus. 
who clainmd direct descent from Cadmus through 
Potydorus. Labdacns. and Laios. and all three 
of the great Greek tra^o dramatists were inspired 
by the fateful story of CEdlpua and his children. 

253. (Edlpus the son of Lalus, King of Thebes, 
and of his wife Jocasta. was as a new-born child 
exposed on Mt. Cithoeron. his feet tied together and 
pierced with a nail, for Lalus had learned from the 
oracle at Delphi that he would be killed by his 
own son. Found by a shepherd of Polybus. Ellng of 
Corinth, the child was called from hfa swollen feet 
CEdlpus. and was reared by Polybus as his own son. 

254. When CEdlpus grew to manhood, he was 
told by the Delphic oracle that he was destined to 
kill his own father and marry his mother, and be 
resolved never to return to Corinth. But going 
from Delphi, he met Lalus riding in a chariot, 
and in a Quarrel killed him. 

265. Lalus had been on hfa way to ask the 
Delphic oracle how he could rid Thebes of the 
Sphinx, a winged lion with the head and breast of 
a woman. This monster was said to be the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidne. or of Orthrus and 
the Chinuera. Seated on a rock, she challenged 
each wayfarer with her riddle and strangled him 
when he failed to solve it. 

266. (Edlpus. arriving in Thebes, heard the 
Sphinx's riddle. ** Which being, having only one 
voice, has sometimes two feet, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four u&d fa weakest when it has 
most.** (Edipus answered rightly that the being 
was man. who crawls in infancy and supports 
himself with a staff in old age, and the Sphinx 
thereupon flung herself to death. 

257. As the Thebans had promised that whoever 
Aould vanquish foe Sphinx should become king 
and marry Jocasta, CEdlpus became King of 
Thebes and had four children by his own mofoer, 
Eteodes. Polyneloes. Antigone, and Tsmene. 

288. Thebes, foos defiled by murder and incest, 
was visited by plague and the blind seer Teiiesias 
said that the dty would be saved when one of the 
** SpartI ** (a title given also to desoendants of the 
**8own Men**) should give hfa life. When he 
lesnied fofa. Menoeoeus, father of Jocasta. leapt 
from foe walls to hfa death. 

288. The ptague stfll raging. (Edipus consulted 
Tefiestas. and H is at fofa point that foe femons 
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CEdiPtts Tyramm of Sophodes begins. (Edipus 
was horrified when at last convinced of his nn- 
oonsdous guilt and. after Jooaata had hanged her- 
self, he bUnded hixnself with a pin taken from her 
garment and prayed her brother C^n to banish 

him, 

260l Eventually (Edlpus went Into exUe accom- 
panied by Antigone, and followed later by Ismene. 
At CfalonoB in Attica he found refUge in a grove of 
the Eumenidea and. protected by Theeeus, waa 
received at last by the gods. These last hours of 
(Fdlpua are most toudiingly presented by 
Bopbodes in his aSdiptu ot CdUmoi, 

261. Angered by hfa sons* nidglcct. (Edipus had 
cursed them, saying that they should divide their 
inherited land by the sword. They therefore 
agreed to rule in turn, but when Eteodes' term 
had expired he refused to abdicate. Polyneicea 

King of Argos, whoecTdaught^ Argiahe married 
while her aister Deipwle married Tydeus (son of 
(Eneus of Calydon).\who. on account of some 
murder he had comi^ted. was also a fugitive. 

262. When AdrastuA prepared to restore Poly- 
neices. his brother-in-kw, the eeer Amphiaraus. 
prophesied death for all foe leaders save Adrastus. 
Amphiaraus had marrieq Adrastus* sister Erlphyle. 
and Polyneices. foUowlpg the advice of Tydeus. 
bribed Erlphyle, giving her foe famous necklace 
of Harmonla on the condition that she would 
persuade her husband to Joint the expedition. 

263. Adrastus, Amphiaraus. Polyneices. and 
Tydeus were Joined by Capaneus. Hlppomedon. 
and Partheuopaeus. foe son of Meleager and 
Atalanta. and these seven marched against 
Thebes. The war that followed was dramatised 
by both Jfachylus, in hfa Seven aoainat Tfiebes^ 
and by Euripides, in 27te Phoenician Maidens, 

264. After Thebes had suffered Initial reverses. 
Teiiesias prophesied that a royal prince must 
sacrifice himself, and a second Menceceua. foe son 
of Oreon, now took hfa own life. 

265. The attackers were soon repelled. Ckpa- 
neus, scaling foe walls, was struck by Zeus with 
lightning. Tydeus, wounded by Melanlppus. 
might have been saved by Athene with an elixir 
given her by Zeus, but Amphiaraus, who bore him 
a grudge, persuaded him to drink the brains of foe 
dead Melanlppus. This so disgusted Athene that 
she left him to hfa fate. Hlppomedon and Par- 
thenopmus also having been killed, offered to settle 
the dispute in single combat with Eteodes, bi^t 
both were mortally wounded. Amphiaraus fled 
in his chariot and the earth opened and swallowed 
him. As the seer had prophesied. Adrastus was 
foe only one of foe seven left alive. 

266. Thebes was not unscathed. The Aniioone 
of Sophodes opens at the point where Creon 
refused to allow burial to Polyneices. The 
courageous Antigone dared to disobey him and ho 
ordered that she diould be imprisoned alive in a 
cave. Here she hanged herself, and Oeon's son 
HflBmon. to whom she was betrothed, took hfa own 
life In despair. 

267. Euripides, In The SupvUants, dramatises 
foe next phase of the story. Since foe Thebans 
had refused burial to their fallen enemies, Adrastus 
and the motbeis of foe slain went to Eleusfa and 
secured foe help of Theseus. He defeated the 
‘l^bans. and foe bodies of the Argives received 
burial rites, but Evadne. daughter of Ipfafa and 
wife of Capaneus threw herself on to foe flaming 
pyze and pofabed. 

268. Thebes was again attend ten yean later, 
when Adrastus assembled foe "Epigoni." foe 
deecendants of foe ** Seven.** His own son 
.aSgialeus made one, and also Dlomedes, son of 
Tydeus with hfa faithful oompa^n Stheneleus, 
son of Capaneus and Evadne. 

269. Since Alcnueon, like his fefoer Amphiaraus. 
was unwilling to Join foe Epigont, Thersander 
followed foe example of hfa father Polyneices in 
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onoe more briblns Xriphrle, this time with the 
maglo robe of HarmonJa. She then persnaded 
Alcmseon to Join the expedition along with his 
brother the eeer Amphllodhua. 

270. iEUgialenB wae kflled before the waUs of 
Thebes, and Telreshie then advlaed the Thebans 
to eyacoate the city and himself accompanied 
them, though he died next dawn on drinking from 
thewellofTilphussa. That day Adrastus. hearing 
of iBgialeiis' death, also died of grief, and In 
accordance with Telreslas* prophecy the Aigives 
took the empty dty. 

271. Alcmseon, on return, slew his mother 
Eriphyle, in revenge for her vanity and deceit 
towards his father and himself. Pursued by the 
Erlnnyes. he fled to Phlegeus. King of Psophis. 
who purified him and gave him his daughter 
Aisinod in marriage. Alcmfloon gave his wife 
Hannonia’s necklace and robe, but was soon 
forced by the Erinnyes to flee once more. He was 
next purified by the river-god Achelous and 
married his daughter Callirrhofi. who soon 
demanded the necklace and robe. Alcmaaon, 
daring to revisit Psophis. obtained them from 
Phlegeus on the pretext of taking them to Delphi, 
but when Phlegeus discovered that they were 
destined for Oallirrhoe he ordered his sons to slay 
Alcnueon. Finally. Phlegeus himself sent the ill- 
fated treasures to Delphi. 


LEGENDS OF TROT, 272-252. 

272. One of the most romantic discoveries of 
modern times Is that of the German Bdhliemann. 
who. trusting the descriptions of Homer, exca- 
vated a site on the coast of Asia Minor, near the 
entrance to the Dardanelles. Between 1871 and 
1873 he unearthed the foundations not of one 
Troy but of seven, his most spectacular find being 
a hoard of exquisite gold ornaments. His work 
proved that Troy belonged not only to legend but 
also to history. 


273. It is now considered that in the Bronze 
Age Troy was an Important centre for trade. Fre- 
quently attacked, it was many times rebuilt, and 
Greeks. Cretans, and Phrygians all claimed to have 
had a hand In establishing it. In Homer's time, 
when the sixth Troy was standing, it had probably 
absorbed three small towns. Dardania, Tros or 
Troy, and Ilium, and was probably inhabited by 
three tribes, Dardanians. Trojans, and lUans, 
whose names are all represented in the early 
legends of Troy’s foundation. 

274. One of these tells how Bcamander of Crete 
founded a colony In Phrygia, and how. Jumping 
into the River ^nthus, he changed its name to 
his own. The nymph Idiea bore him a son Teucer 
(whence the Trojans are called Teucri), and Teucer 
gave a piece of land to Dardanus, the son of Zeus 
by the Pleiad Electra. who built there the town of 
Dardania. The grandson of Dardanus was Tros, 
who became the father of Hus and also of Gany- 
mede. whom he relinquished to Zeus for a gift of 
horses. The son of Hus was Laomedaiu 

. 275. It was to Laomedan that Zeus assigned 
Apollo and Poseidon as labourers. They built 
for him the walls of Troy, and when Laomedan 
refused payment, Poeeldon sent the sea-monster, 
which would have devoured his daughter Hesione 
had not she been rescued by Heiades. But again 
Laomedan refused the agi^ reward— the white 
horses given by Zens in exchange flcr Ganymede — 
and Heiades returned later to sack Troy. He 
jmve Hesione to bis fdlow-warrlor Telamon, and 
kUled Laomedan and all his sons save Podarces. 
who was ransomed by his sister Hesione. and his 
Mme changed to Priam, which means ** re- 
deemed.'* 

276. After a fhw years Priam sent Anterior to 
demand that Telamon should send back Hesione. 
A'Ud the Greeks* scornful nfbsal was one of the 
cuises of the Trojan War. 
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277. Priam had fifty sons, nineteen of them by 
his second wife Hecabe. or Hecuba, who bore him 
many famous children, indudlng Hector, Fiuris. 
Deiphobus and the prophetic twins Heienus and 
Ciaasandra. Ttoilus may have been her son by 
Apollo. 

278. Before the birth of her second son, Hecuba 
dreamed that she had brought forth a blaxlng 
firebrand, and the new-born child was therefore 
exposed on ML Ida. Brought up by a itopherd. 
he was called Paris, and later, by bis courage 
earned the name Alexander or " defender of men.*' 
Paris was beloved by the nymph O&noue. bat he 
deserted her as the result of a tempting suggestion 
of Aphrodite's. 

279. The occasion of this was the famous 
" Judgment of Paris." of which a Renaiaaanoe 
version can be seen in Rubens' picture in the 
National Gallery. 

280. The story goes that alone of all the gods. 
Eris was not invited to the marriage of Peleos 
and Thetis, and in revenge she flung in the golden 
apple of discord with " to the fairest " inscribed 
upon it. Immediately Hera. Athene, and 
Aphrodite disputed its possession, and Zeus com- 
manded Hermes to load the goddesses to ML Ida 
for Paris to Judge the dispute. 

281. Although Hera promised him rule in Asia, 
and Athene fame In war. Paris gave the apple 
to Aphrodite, who promised him as his wife the 
loveliest of aU women. 

282. Paris now discovered his parentage and 
was joyfully welcomed by Prla^ and under 
Aphrodite's protection sailed to Bparta. 

283. His sister Cassandra foretold doom, but 
was as usual unregarded. In her youth she had 
been loved by Apollo, who bad taught her the art 
of prophecy on condition that she became his 
lover. But she had disappointed him. and Apollo 
had then ordained that her prophecy should never 
be believed. 

284. Welcomed to Sparta by King Menelaus. 
Paris fell in love with bis beautiful queen. Helen, 
and in Menelaus' absence he succeeded in carrying 
her off to Troy with much treasure, thus predpi- 
tating the Trojan War, now Inevitable by reason 
of an oath sworn by the leading chiefbaius of 
Greece to defend Helen's husband. 

285. Helen, the daughter of Leda by Zeus, had 
been brought up in the Court of Leda's husband, 
Tyndareus of Sparta. Bo lovely was she that even 
as a young girl she had been carried off by Theseus 
and Pliithoua, to be rescued and brought back by 
her brothers, the Dioscuri. All the noblest In 
Greece then became rivals for her hand.aad at the 
instigation of Tyndareus swore an oath to defend 
her chosen husband. 

288. Helen married Menelaus. and when the 
Dioscuri were immortalised, he succeeded Tyn- 
daxeuB as King of Bparta. 

287. After Helen had fled with Paris, leaving 
her husband and daughter Hermione, Menelaas 
summoned the chieftains to war. His powerful 
brother Agamemnon, King of Myoenn, who had 
married Helen's huf-slster. Clytemnmra. was 
leader, and from the Feloponnese came also old 
Nestor of Fylus. whose Palace has only recently 
been discovered. Nestor was the only one of 
Nelens' twelve sons spared by Herades. Bo* 
nowned for wisdom and doqnenoB. be had been 
a courageous filghtor. He had defteted the 
Arc^ians and Eleans and had taken part in 
the Calydonian hunt and the fight between 
Centoun and Lapithas. Although he had rated 
over tbree generations, be gladly Joined the 
exp^tion to Troy. 

288. The courageous Dtomedes. son of Tydens, 
and King of Algos, also came Bx»m the Fdoponnees 
with eighty ships. He had been one ofte 
Epigoni who had taken Thebee. and two fdknr 
Epig^ came with him— Stheneloe. eon of Gaps- 
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oeus. and Snryalns. the Arsonaut. Tleopolemua. 
son of HOracdes, tbe Argive who had settted in 
Bhodea. brought nine dkins. and Palamedes, son 
of Nau^us, Joined the muster from Euboea. 

288. But Agamemnon needed more distant 
allies, and together with Menelaus and Palamedes. 
he went to Ithaoa to persuade Odysseus to Join 
them. 

800. Odysseus was the son of Antlcleia, a 
daughter of the wily thief Autolycus. and of 
Laertes. King of Ithaca, though some say that IAb 
father was really Sisyphus. He had won his wife 
Penelope, daughter of King Icarius of Sparta, in a 
foot race, and when IcariuB had tried to persuade 
Penelope to remain with him. Odysseus had told 
her die might do as she wished. Penelope had 
veiled her face to hide her blushes and had followed 
her husband to Ithaca. 

881. An oracle had warned Odysseus not to Join 
the expedition to Troy, and when the envoys 
arrived they found him ploughing and sowing salt. 
But the far*Bighted Palmedes placed Odysseus’ 
infant son Telemachus in front of tbe plough, and 
Odysseus was tricked into revealing his sanity and 
Joining the expedition. 

888. Agamemnon also welcomed allies from 
Salamls and Locris. From Salamis. bringing 
twelve ships, came Great Ajax, son of King 
Telamon, a courageous fighter, who boasted that 
he needed not the help of the gods. His half- 
brother. Teuoer. son of Telamon by Heslone and 
the best archer in Greece, fought behind Great 
Ajax* Shield. Little Ajax also fought with them. 
Son of OUeus. ELing of the Locrians. he was small 
in stature but swift of foot, and skilled In throwing 
the spear. He brought forty ships. 

888. An important contingent from Southern 
Thessaly also sailed to Troy, for Calclms. a rene- 
gade prophet from Troy, foretold that the city 
could not be taken without the help of Achilles, 
son of Peleus, King of the Myrmidones at Phthia 
in Thessaly, and of the Nereid. Thetis. 

884. By dipping her son into the Styx. Thetis 
had made him invulnerable, except for the heel 
which she was holding. Achilles had been taught 
by Cheiron and by his tutor Phoenix, and was 
renowned for strenM. speed, and high courage. 

885. Thetis, knowing that if Adiilles went to 
Troy he would never return alive, sent him dis- 
guised as a girl to the Court of Lycomedes, King 
of Scyros. and here Lycomedes* daughter Deidamia 
bore him the son Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus. When 
Odysseus, accompanied by Nestor and Ajax, 
visited Scyros. he left a spear and shield among a 
pile of gifts for the maidens, and Achilles, seizing 
these, revealed his Identity. 

886. Achilles Joined the Greeks together with 
his tutor Phoenix and Patrodus. his cousin, who 
had come as a boy to Peleus* Court after an 
accidental murder and had become tbe Inseparable 
friend of Achilles. 

887. The Greeks were fhrther strengthened by 
Idomeneus. King of Crete, who brought 100 ships 
and shared the command with Agamemnon. 
Meriones accompanied Idomeneus. 

888. Tbe fleet was fortunate in being abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions, by Anius, son 
and priest of Apollo in Delos, for his three 
daughters who had been dedicated to Dionysus 
received firom the god power to produce at will 
com, oil. and wine, 

888. Tbe expedition set out from Aulis, but 
first made a false landing and ravaged the country 
of Tel^us, son of Heracles and Auge, and now 
King of Mysia. When he repdled the Greeks, 
Dmnas caused him to stumbls over a vine, and 
he SGS wounded by Achilles. Told by an oracle 
vm hSs wound could be cured only by him who had 
hmted ^ he visited the Greeks, who likewise 
iGew thfoogli an oracle that they could not tidm 


Troy without the aid of Telephus. Achilles there- 
fom gladly cured him with rust from the speax 
which had injured him, and Telephus showed tbe 
Greeks the route they should take. 

800. Assembled a second time at Aulis, the 
Greeks were delayed by unfavourable winds, for 
Agamemnon, by kUling a hart, had vexed Artemis. 
Caichas foretold that only the sacrifice of Agamem- 
non’s daughter Iphigeneia would appease the 
goddess, and Agamenmon reluctantly gave his 
consent, though some say that Artemis snatched 
Iphigeneia from the altar and bore her off to 
Tauris (see para. 806). Certoinly the winds 
changed and the fleet set sail. 

801. When they landed on the island of Tenedos, 
in sight of Troy. Achilles killed King Tenes and 
his father Cycnus, and here Philoctetes. eon of 
Poeas suffered misfortune. Most famous of the 
Greek archers, he had ibeen the friend of Heracles, 
and had received froih him the famous bow and 
poisoned arrows whei^ he set Are to the hero’s 
funeral pyre on Mt. C~ s. He was now injured in 
the foot by one of thi arrows or, as some say, by 
the bite of a snake, t _ the smell of the wound 
became so offensive .hat. on the advice of 
Odysseus. Philoctetes w^, left behind on the island 
of Lemnos. 

808. It was probably \ from Tenedos that the 
envoys Menelaus, Odysseus and Palamedes were 
sent to Priam to reanest the return of Helen. 
They were courteously entertained by Antenor, 
the wisest of the Trojans, who advised that Helen 
should be sent back, but the Trojans were obdurate. 

808. The Greeks then attacked the mainland, 
and Protesilaus of Thessaly, who was an unde of 
Philoctetes. was the first to leap ashore, though 
he knew through an oracle that it meant death. 
Wordsworth, in his poem Laodamia, tells bow 
Laodamia his wife, the daughter of Acastus, 
desolate with grief, begged the gods to let her 
husband return for only three hours. Hermes led 
Protesilaus to her. and when he died the second 
time she died with him. 

804. Achilles, the second to land on Trojan soil, 
soon distinguished himself as the most courageous 
and formidable of all the Greeks. 

305. It was through Achilles that ^neas entered 
the war. At first be took no part, although he 
was the son of Priam’s cousin Anchiscs. But when 
Achilles raided his herds on Mt. Ida, he led bis 
Dadanians against the Greeks, and distinguished 
himself in battle. His mother. Aphrodite, fre- 
quently helped him. and once carried him away 
when wounded by Diomedes, while the god 
Poseidon, though hostile to Troy, saved him from 
Achilles. 

806. Many cities allied to Troy were raided by 
Achffles. In Thebes in CUicia he killed King 
Edtion. father of Hector’s wife Andromache, while 
Great Ajax raided the Thracian Chersonesus and 
in Teuthrania killed the King Ttinthras and took 
his daughter Teemessa. 

807. In the tenth year of the war the Greeks at 
last concentrated their armies before Troy itself, 
which was defended by tbe mighty Hector, by 
aBwftni P and l)y many inolndiDg Barpedon. a 
son of Zeus, who was in command of the Lydans. 

806, The Greeks were hampered by rivalries 
between the Chiefs. Odysseus took a cruel 
revenge on Palamedes, who bad tricked him into 
Joining tbe forces. He bribed one of Palamedes* 
servants to hide under his master's bed a letter 
written in tbe name of Priam, and then accused 
Palamedes of treachery. Palamedes* tent was 
searched, the letter was found, and he was stoned 
to death by the whole army. Thus perished the 
sage, who was said to have invented lighthouses, 
scales, measures, the discus, certain letters of the 
alphabet, and dice. 

808. Then in the tenth year there broke out the 
notorious Quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
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■ayixigibftt It was dedicated to the goddess. Then 
twentr-thiee or more of the bravest Greeks, In- 
dnding Neoptolemus. Odysseiis, Sthenelus, and 
Thoas of Galydon, climbed into the hollow belly* 

828. At nightfall, Agamemnon and the remain- 
ing Greeks burnt their camp and sailed to the 
Island of Xenedos, leaving behind only Sinon, a 
cousin of Odysseus and grandson of the cunning 
Autolycua. 

830. At dawn Frlam and his sons found the 
wooden horse on the shore, and believing it to be 
■acred to Athene, had it hauled in spite of opposi- 
tion up to the citadeL Cassandra declared that 
warriors were within it, and she was supported by 
LaocoOn, son of Antenor. and priest to both 
Apollo and Poseidon, who flung a spear at the 
horse's flank and caused a clatter of arms. Their 
warning was, however, neglected, partly because 
Sinon, who had let himself be taken prisoner, said 
that the horse was the Greeks* atonement for 
stealing the Palladium, partly because the fate 
which now befell Laooodn was misinterpreted. 

831. Laooodn had offended Apollo by marrying 
In spite of vows of celibacy, and the god now 
punished him by sending two enormous serpents, 
which crushed to death both the priest and his 
two 8on»~a disaster represented in the magnificent 
sculpture probably dating from the first century 
B.a and now in the Vatican. Priam wrongly 
supposed this to be a punishment for smiting the 
horse, and It was now welcomed with feasting and 
nvelry. 

882. In the evening ^len with Delphobus 
strolled round the horse and. imitating in turn the 
voice of each man's wife, she called to the heroes, 
who stifled their replies. 

833. At night Agamemnon, warned by a 
beacon lit by Binon, sailed to the shore, and as 
Antenor gave the word the warriors within the 
horse leapt down to slaughter and pillage. 

884. Priam had been persuaded by Hecuba to 
take refuge with her and her daughters before an 
altar to Zeus, but their son Folites was slain before 
their very eyes by Neoptolemus, and when the 
old king feebly tried to attack the slayer, Neoptole- 
mus butchered him also. Odysseus and Menelaus 
meanwhile killed and mangled Delphobus, but 
Menelaus pardoned Helen, and led her safely to 
the ships. 

836. Cassandra fled to the sanctuary of Athene, 
but Little Ajax roughly dragged her away, and 
■he was daimed as booty by Agamemnon. Her 
sister Laodioe, the wife of Hellcaon, was mercifully 
swallowed up by the earth. 

836. Hector’s widow Andromache was given to 
Neoptolemus, and the Greeks, eager to extermin- 
ate the whole family of Priam, even killed her 
Infant son Astyanax, by hurling him to death 
from the dty walls, fearful lest he diould one day 
avenge his parents. 

837. At the demand of Achilles* ghost Polyxena 
was sacrlfloed to him by Neoptolemus, to ensure 
favourable winds. Some say this happened at 
Troy, others only when the Greek fleet had^eached 
Thrace. 

888. Hecuba fell to the share of Odysseus, who 
took her to the Thradan Chersonesus, and there 
she avenged the death of one of her sons. 
Folydoms, the youngest of Priam’s sons, bad, 
aooordlng to Homer, been slain by Achilles, but 
later accounts speak of another son of the same 
Bsme. Just before the fall of Troy Priam had 
entrusted him, together with much gold, to 
Polymest^ King of the Thradan Gbeieonesns, 
and when Ttoy fdl Polymester murdered Polydor- 
usfbr his gold and cast him into the sea. Hecuba 
discovered the body. She contrived to kill 
FDlymestor and his two sons, and die then evaded 
dN angiT XhiiafaM by turning heiaelf into a bitch 
juUBsdJIiBnk 


838. Buripldes combined this story of Hecuba’s 
revenge with that of the sacrifice of her daughter 
Polyxena in his tragedy Hecuba, 

840. Few of the Inhabitants of Troy escaped 
death or davery. The wise Antenor. his wife 
Theano, and their children were all spared, and 
were said to have sailed to the West Coast of 
the Adriatic and there to have founded Venice 
and Padua. 

841. ^eas’ carried on his back his blind father 
Anchises through the Dardanian gate and so to 
safety. The Komans said that he took with him 
the Palladium, that stolen by Odysseus being 
only a replica, and. after seven yearn’ wandering, 
reached Latium. where he founded Lavlnia, and 
became their ancestral hero. 

342. ASthra, the mother of Theseus, who had 
served Helen as! a slave, was rescued by her 
grandsons. Acamas and Demophon, the sons of 
Theseus and Pluc^ra. 


THE ] NS FROM TROY. 

843. Part of thelancient “ Epic Cycle ” of the 
Greeks was the cycle known as ” The Keturus.” 
which was used both by Homer and .ASschylus. It 
told of the adventures of the Greeks on their way 
home. Most suffered misfortune. 

844. The fate of Agamemnon is described In 
para. SSfi-SSS, and that of Odysseus in para. 353- 
368. 

845. Menelaus. who fhiled to sacrifice to Athene, 
took eight years, and only by seizing Proteus 
learned how to roach Sparta, where he married 
Hermione to Neoptolemus. 

846. Neoptolemus had been accompanied by 
Andromache and by Helenus, who prophesied a 
safe route. He bad abandoned his kingdom In 
Thessaly and settled In Epirus, part of which ha 
gave to Helenus. who married Andromache. 
Neoptolemus then claimed Hermione, altliough 
her grandfather, Tyndareus, had betrothed her to 
Orestes, and as a result he was murdered, either 
by Orestes himself or at his instigation. 

847. Many Greeks settled In Italy. Diomedes, 
hated by Aphrodite, finding on his return to 
Argos that his wife had been unfaithful, left for 
iEtoila to help his grandfather OCneus, and later 
settled in Daunla in Italy, where he married 
Eulppe, daughter of King Daunus. He was 
buried in one of the Islands since called Dlomedans, 
and his companions were turned into gentle birds. 
Phlloctetes also settled in Italy. 

848. Idomeneus, caught by tempest on his 
return to Crete, vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon the 
first person he met on return. As this was bis 
own son, Crete was punished by pestilence, and 
Idomeneus exiled. He settled in Calabria In 
Italy. 

848. Demophon, son of Theseus visited Thrace 
and gained the love of the king's daughter. Phyllis, 
but when he left her to visit Athens, she killed 
herself in despair of his return and was turned into 
a tree. 

850. Many sallon were ship-wrecked on the 
dangerous promontory of Capbareus, where 
Nauplius, King of Enbcea, eager to avenge the 
death of bJa son Palamedes, lighted mlHleadlng 
fixes. 

861. The seer, Osichas. like AmphilodhuB. went 
safely overland to Colophon. Here he contended 
in prophecy with Mopsus. a son of Apollo and 
Manto, the daughter of Telreslas. and being sur- 
passed, be died of grief. AmphJlochus joined with 
Mopsus in founding the city of MaUns. but ther 
killed each other in a fight for Its posse^on. 

852. Nestor alone returned home without mb* 

Jutp and eoj07ed a liappy old age. 
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THE WAHDEB1N68 OF ODYSSEUS 

868-868. 


and his final arrival In Itfiaca are the theme of 
Homer'B epic the Odytien, E. V. Bleu aayi that 
this mar lie thought of aa a novel, and Samuel 
Butler argued that It xnlght well have been written 
byawomanl The incidents of the OdvMev form 
the background of lefeienoa to the Ulyim of 
James Joyce. 

j 

864. After leaving Troy. Odysseus and his men : 
visited the Cloones. where he obtained several jars 
of sweet wine, and then they landed on the Libyan 
promontory of the Lotophagi. Here lived the 
liOtus-eaters, who gave his men some of the fruit, 
inducing the enervating dreaminess described by 
Tennyson in The XMus-eateft, 

856. Next, landing on the west coast of Sicily, 
Odysseus, with twelve companions, entered the 
cave of a giant, but when the owner, the one-eyed 
CydopB, Polyphemus, son of Poseidon, came In 
with his flocks, he blocked the entrance with a 
gigantic stone, and devoured two of Odysseus* 
companions. Next evening, by which time only 
six of his men survived. Odysseus made Polyphe- 
mus drunk with his sweet wine and then blinded 
him. At dawn the Greeks escaped by clinging 
under the bodies of the sheep aa they went out to 
grase. and so reached their ship, but henceforth 
they had to reckon with the vengeful hostility of 
Poseidon. 

866. Odysseus was next entertained by JGolus. 
who gave him a bag of winds, but when his foolish 
crew untied this, they were blown back to iEolus. 
who now refused further help. 

857. In Telepylos. city of Lamus. King of the 
cannibal Leestrygones, Odysseus lost all his ships 
except one. but in this he reached HSjosa^ the island 
of the enchantress Circe, daughter of Helios and 
Perse. Men sent by Odysseus to explore were 
turned by her to swine, and only Eurylochus 
returned to tell the news. Odysseus, hastening to 
their rescue, was given, by Hermes, the plant 
Moly, which vanquished Circe’s charms. She 
restored his compa]i^ns and lavishly entertained 
them all for a year. 

358. Then, on Circe’s advice, OdiTSseus sought 
the counsel of the dead seer Teiresias. He sailed 
to the River Oceanus. and in the land of the 
Cimmerians summoned the spirits of the dead, 
who thronged to lap the blood of a libation he 
had prepared. First appeared Elpenor, one of 
his crew, who while drunk had fallen to death 
from Circe’s roof. Later came Teiresias. who 
gave him prophetic advice, and then Antidehu 
the mother of Odysseus, the men and women of 
antiquity, and his former comrades. 


AldDOus, who was the prosperous ruler of the 
Phnadans. Aldnous gave Odysseus a ship, and 
after an absence of ten yean he at last landed on 
Ithaca. Athene disguised hhn as a beggar and 


Eumens. 

868. Odysseus* mother AnUdeia had died of 
grirf. Isertes his father had withdrawn to the 
country, and his wtfh Penelope had been keeping 
at bay a crowd OT unruly suitors led by Antinous. 
She had promised to wed one of them when she 
had finished a robe for Leartes, but each night she 
unpicked the work of the day. until her servants 
betrayed her rose, and she was now hard-preesed. 
Her son Teiemachus had gone in search of 
Odysseus, and after visiting Nestor and Menelaus, 
he now returned to Ithaca and also visited the 
hut of Eupmbub. 

864. Here Odysseus made hlmseir known to 
Teiemachus and they planned revenge. First the 
son set out for home, followed later by Odysseus 
still in beggar’s disguise. He was recoflmised only 
by his aged hound Argus, which at once expired, 
and by his nurse Eurycleia. 

865. Next day Penelope announced that die 
would accept the suitor who could shoot with the 
great bow of Eurytus which only Odysseus had 
been able to wield. No one could bend it till 
Odysseus seised it and shot Antinous. Supported 
by Teiemachus. he killed the suitors, and at last 
made himself known to Penelope. He then 
visited Leartes, but the kinsmen of the suitors 
rose against him and battle ensued until Athene, 
disguised as Mentor effected a recondliatiou. 

866. At this point the Odystey ends, though 
Teiresias had prophesied that Odysseus must 
again set out on a journey and propitiate Poseidon 
and tl^n return to an honourable old age till 
death camft to him from the sea. 

867. Tennyson. In his poem Vlyam, imagines 
him, even in age. hungry still for traveL 

868. Another tradition says that Telegonus, son 
of Odysseus by Circe, while searching for his 
father, landed on Ithaca and began to plunder for 
food. When opposed by Odysseus and Tel^ach- 
us, all unknowi^ he killed his father. He then 
took 'relemacbns and Penelope back to ABSeea. and 
there married Penelope, while Teiemachus married 
Girce, 

868. Although Homer represents Penelope as a 
faithftil wife, other writexe aay that ahe became 
the mother of Pan. either by Hermes or by all the 
suitors. It is a tradition such as this that Joyce 
evidently follows in his Ulyues. 


858. He again visited Circe, who advised him 
how to circumvent the Sirens and Scylla and 
Charybdis. Odysseus nullified the Sirens' spell 
by having himself lashed to the mast, and by 
filling the sailors* ears with wax, and he just 
avoided the whirlpool Charybdis. though Scylla s 
six months snatched and devoured as many of 
his seamen. 

360. At the Island of Thrinacla. against the 
warnings both of Teiresias and Circe, Odysseus 
companions slaughtered the cattle of Helios, and 
when they put to sea Zeus destroyed all save 
Odysseus himself. 


USGEZIDS of THE BOUSE OF PEL0P8, 
870-888. 

870. Some of the most dramatic of all Greek 
Btoriea have their Betting in Myoenee, j^ty of the 
legendary hero Agamemnon. In 1676 Sohliemantt 
began excavation on this ancient site, and Itora 
he unearthed the famous shaft-graves with their 
predous treasures, which probably date from 
1600 B.o„ four centuries before the era of Agamem- 
non and the siege of Troy.^SpMenMn thus 
proved to the learned world that the dty at all 
events was historical, and scholars now believe 
tltot it was the centre of a Late Bronse Age culture. 


861. Clinging to wreckage, he drifted ten days 
nntil he reached the Island of Ogygia. Here the 
nymph Calypso lovingly kept him for eight years, 
until at Athene’s request Zsxa sent Hermes to 
command his release. 

M On a raft that Calypso had taught Mm to 

make. Odysseus sailed for eighteen days, tffl it 
wrecked by vengdbl Poseidon. Then hdped 
by Leooothea and Athene. Odysseus landed on 
^ W*nd of Bcheria. Here he was led by 

beauUfol Nausicsa to the Ooort of her fother 


871. According to legend, Agamemnon was a 
deacK^nt of Tantalus, mn of Zeua and the 
nymph Pluto and fother of Pelops, Broteas. and 
Nlobe. Tantalus was said to be a n^thy king, 
but wbetber of Lydia. Argos or Corinth, is nn- 
oertain. 

878. Hikbly favoured by his fother Zens. 
talus was even tutted to Olympian banquets, but 
he proved unworthy of sui^ hononrs. divulgliv 
Zens* secrets and stealing nectar and ambiQiln 
from Olympus. 
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373. Tantalus was also said to have reoelved 
from Fandareus a dos made of gold, and then to 
have sworn by Zeus that he had never seen or 
heard of it. As this dog was the one whioh 
Hepheestus had made for Bhea. and which she had 
set to watch the cradle of the infant Zeus, the gods 
wore naturally Incensed. Fandareus perished 
miserably, and his orphan daughters were carried 
off by Harpies, and Tantalus suffered agonising 
punishment for this and other crimes, the most 
ghastly of which was his murder of his son Pelops. 
Having invited the gods to a banquet, he cut 
Pelops into pieces and served them in a stew. 
Deineter, BtlU grieving for Persephone, was the 
only divinity who did not notice what she was 
eating, and she consumed the shoulder. 

874. Tantalus' punishment became proverbial 
Tortured with thirst, he was placed in a lake whose 
waters receded whenever he attempted to drink, 
while above his head were laden fruit boughs 
which flew upwards as soon as he reached for them. 
Thus ** tantalised," he also saw suspended above 
his head a huge rock which threatened to fall and 
crush him. 

375. After punishing Tantalus, Zeus ordered 
Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a cauldron 
and boll them. Glotho took him from the 
cauldron. Demeter gave him an ivory shoulder, 
which became a kind of birthmark for his descen- 
dants. and Pelops was restored to life. 

373. Pelops was later expelled from his kingdom 
of Phrygia and came with his followers to Pisa In 
Ells. Here (Bnomaus, son of Ares, was king, and 
as an oracle had said that he would be killed by 
his son-in-law, he cbaUenged to a chariot race all 
who came to woo his daughter. Hippodameia. If 
the young man won. he would marry Hippodameia, 
if not he would be killed by the spear of CSnomaus. 
which, like his wind-begotten horses, was a gift of 
his father Ares. 

877. Many suitors had lost their lives when 
Pelops arrived in Fisa. He was already possessed 
of a winged golden chariot, the gift of Poseidon, 
but he also bribed (finomaus* charioteer Myrtilus, 
the son of Hermes, with the promise of half the 
kingdom, to remove the lynch-pin from the chariot 
of his master and substitute one of wax. 
CBhiomaus was flung out and killed, and Pelops 
married Hippodameia. 

378. Pelops refused to keep faith with Myrtflus 
and flung him Into the sea. Myrtilus, as he died, 
cursed the whole race of Pelops, and bis image was 
set among the stars as the charioteer by his father 
Hermes. Pelops soon became master of Olympia 
and revived the Olympic Games. His wealth and 
power in the peninsula were so great that it was 
called the Peloponnesus, or " Island of Pelops." 

873. The eldest sons of Pelops, Atreus and 
Thyestes, with the connivance of their mother, 
killed Ghryslppus, their half-brother, and were 
obliged to flee their home. 

880. They were kindly received at Mycenn, and 
after the death of King Eurystheus. Atreus seised 
the kingdom In spite of the bitter rivalry of 
Thyestes, whom he forthwith banished. 

881. Thyestes, however, who had already suc- 
ceeded in seducing Atreus* second wife Mtope, 
now tricked his brother Into kMng ^istiienes. 
his own son by his fltst wife. Atreus, planning 
grisly reprisals, lured Thyestes to Mycene^by 
promkdng him naif the kingdom. He then killed 
the sons of Thyestes and served hiin their flesh at 
a banquet. When the horror-strioken fother 
realised what he had eaten, he laid a curse on the 
house of Atreus and fled once more. 

888. Thyestes, seeking revenge, was advised by 
the Delphic Oracle to beget a son by his own 
daughter, and going to King Threspotus at Slcyon. 
where his dauflditer Pelopia was a priestess, he 
xavlkhed her and fled, 

Atreus now visited Bloyon, and, believing 
to be a daughter of Threspotus, married 


her as his third wife. When she gave birth to 
Thyestes* son. Jfiglstbus, she exposed the baby, 
but Atreus, believing .ffigisthus to be his own child, 
took him in and reared him. 

884. When later Thyestes was seised and 
brought back to Mycense. Atreus commanded 
iEgisthus to slay him, but Thyestes disarmed the 
boy, and reoognlBing him as bis own son. ordered 
him to kill Atreus. Then, at last, Thyestes ruled 
In Mycenn. 

886. According to Homer, Atreus bad two sons 
by iBrope, Agamemnon and Menelaus, and these 
two now took refuge with EJng Tyndareus of 
Sparta. Here Menelaus married Helen, daughter 
by Zeus of Tyndareus* wife. Leda, and some say 
that Agamemnon was helped by Tyndareus to 
expel Thyestes and gain his father’s throne. 

886. Agamemnon's wi^ was Clytemnestia (the 
daughter of Tyndareus and Leda). whom he 
forcibly married after 1 ' 'Ing her first husband in 
battle. But when his bi other's wife, Helen, was 
stolen away by Paris, an I the Trojan War broke 
out. Agamemnon was aw ly lighting for ten years, 
and it was not difficult tlu ^ for .^Sgisthus to seduce 
Clytemnestra. 

887. Not only had JAgamemnon forcibly 
married Clytemnestra, but be had also agreed to the 
sacrifice of their daughter. Iphigeueia at Aulis. 
and her cup of bitterness was full when she learned 
that he was returning from Troy, bringing with 
him Priam’s daughter, the prophetess Cassandra, 
as his mistress. 

888. It is at this point that iBschylus* great 
trilogy of the Oresteia begins. Clytemnestra con- 
spired with iElgisthus to kill both Agamemnon and 
Cassandra. She welcomed her husband royally 
on his return, but while he was in his Isith en- 
tangled him in a net. and after iBgisthus had twice 
struck him. she beheaded him with an axe. She 
then went out to kill Cassandra, who had refused 
to enter the palace because, in visionary trance, 
she was horrified to smell the ancient shading of 
blood and the curse of Thyestes (see para. 381). 

883. It was not difficult now for Clytemnestra 
to seise power, for Orestes, her young son, had been 
smuggled out of Myoenss by his sister Electra, and 
for many years Clytemnestra and her paramour 
ruled in Mycense. 

830. ABgisthus, however, lived in constant fear 
of vengeance. He would have killed Electra had 
Clytemnestra allowed, so he married her to a 
peasant, who was fearfhl of consummating their 
union. Orestes meanwhile had taken refuge with 
Strophius. King of Fhocis. who had married 
Agamemnon’s sister, and here he formed that 
ftiendsbip with the king's son, Pylades, which 
became proverbial. 

881. The intensely dramatic situation at this 
point has inspired all three of the great Greek 
tragedians, and it is most interesting to compare 
the various interpretations given by iBschylus, In 
The Libation Beaten, the second play of his 
trilogy, by Bopbodes, in Electro, and by Euripides, 
in Electra, 

838. Electra. burning for revenge, sent constant 
messages to Orestes, and when he and Pylades 
were of age they came secretly to Myceme, and 
with Electra’s help killed both iBgisthus and 
Clytemnestra. 

838. The agonising punishment that Orestes 
DOW endured is portra^ in the Eumenidee, the 
last play of JEsohylus* trilogy, and in the Orestes 
of Em^ides. Althoukh the Delphic Oracle had 
encouraged Orestes to avenge his fhther, she was 
powerless to prevent his being pursued by the 
Erinnyes, the avengers of matricide, who drove 
him mad and hounded him &om land to land. At 
length, on the further advice of the Pythi^ 
Frtesteas, he readied Athens and embraced the 
image of Athene in her temple on the Acropolis. 
The goddess then summoned the Areopagus to 
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judge his case. Apollo defended him against the 
Brlnnyes on the grounds that motherhood is less 
important than fatherhood* and he was acquitted 
b7 the casting vote of Athene, the verdict beli« a 
triumph for the patriarchal principle. 

884. The furious ErinuTes were then pacified 
by Athene, who persuaded them to accept a grotto 
in Athens, where they would be offered sacrifices, 
libations, and first fruits. Their name hence- 
forward was Eumenides, or the ** well-meaning." 

885. According to another tradition, followed 
by Euripides, in his Ivhigeneia Among the 
Tattriang, Orestes was told by Apollo that he 
would be freed from madness by fetching the 
statue of Artemis from the Tauric Chersonese. 

886. When Orestes and Pylades reached Taurls 
they were sehsed by the barbarous natives, who 
sacrificed all strangers to Artemis, but they found 
to their amasement that the priestess was none 
other than Orestes* own sister Iphigeneia. Orestes 
believed that she had lost her life when sacrificed 
to Artemis at AuUs (as is described in para. 800), 
but she had in fact been rescued by the goddess 
and brought to Tauris as her priestess. 

387. Iphigeneia. by her ready wit. rescued 
Orestes and Pylades from sacrifice, and all three 
returned to Greece, carrying with them the image 
of the goddess. Here they were reunited with 
Electra. and returned to Myoen». where Orestes, 
by killing .^isthus* son and becoming king, 
finally ended the strife between the sons of 
Atreus. 

388. Orestes, after killing his rival Neoptolemua, 
married his cousin Hermione, and Electra was 
married to Pylades. 


THE 0NOERWORLD, 388-408. 

388. The Greeks expected to enter after death 
into the cheerless nether world, the domain of 
Hades, known to the Romans as Orous, or Dis, 
but as Hades was possessor of all the rich metals 
and gems of the earth, the ancients usually pre- 
ferred the euphemism "Pluto,** "the wealth,**’ 
when speaking of one so dreaded. 

400. The word " Hades ** was used too of bis 
actual domain, which was also called Tartarus, 
although in the Hied, the word *' Tartarus ** bad 
been reserved for the very lowest region of the 
Underworld, where the rebel Titans had been 
thrust. 

401. Hades, son of Cronus and Rhea, won the 
lordship of the nether world when his brother 
Zens won the sky, and Poseidon the sea. His 
most treasured possessions were the helmet of 
darkness, given him by the Cyclopes, and the staff 
with which he drove the ghosts. 

402. Tie ruled with his queen. Persephone, 
whom ^ had forcibly abducted from the upper 


world, but he was not atways falthfhl to her, and 
she once changed the nymph Minthe, whom he 
was pursuing into the plant mint, and the nymph 
Leuce, whom he loved, was afterwards changed 
Into the white poplar. 

408. The companion to Persephone was Hecate, 
who had once aided Demeter in her search for the 
lost maiden. Hecate was a mysterious divinity, a 
triple goddess, mighty in heaven, on earth, and 
in the Underworld, honoured by Zeus and aU 
the Immortal gods. She came to be regarded by 
the Hellenes as primarily a dread divinity of the 
Underworld, as one who kept company with the 
dead and who fostered sorcery and witchcraft. 
She figures as such in Macbeth, ’Worshipped where 
three roads met. she was represented with three 
bodies and three heads. 

404. Also dwelling in the Underworld were the 
Erinnyes, winged daughters of earth or of night, 
with serpent hair, who punidied unnatural crime. 
They were later known euphemistically, as the 
" Eumenides.** or ** well-meaning.*' and this name 
was said to have been given them after the 
acquittal of Orestes, as is portrayed in the 
Eumenideg of .Abchylus. Late writers named 
three Erinnyes. Alecto, Megeera, and Tisiphone. 

406. Ghosts conducted to Hades* realm by 
Hermes had first to cross the Styx, the " hated *' 
river, and supplied by relatives with a coin laid 
under the tongue of the corpse, they paid the surly 
ferryman Charon. Without this coin they were 
unable to cross the Styx. Arrived on the farther 
bank, they propitiated Cerberus, represented by 
later writers as a fierce dog with three heads, said 
to be another of the monsters bom to Echidne. 

406. Styx was not the only river ghosts en- 
coimtered. There was also Acheron, river of woe. 
Phlcgethon, river of flames, Cocytus. river of 
wailing, and Lethe, the river of forgetfulness, 
where ghosts drank and forgot their past. 

407. The three judges of the Underworld were 
iBacus, Rhadamanthus, and Minos. Wicked 
spirits were sent by them to the place of punish- 
ment. those who had led an indifferent life to the 
cheerless asphodel fields, and the virtuous to 
Elysium. 

406. Although Elysium was said to be near the 
Underworld, it formed no part of Hades* dominion, 
and Homer placed it far away to the west of 
the earth, near Ooeanus. It was a blessed abode, 
without cold or snow. I^ter writers also spoke of 
the "Fortunate Isles." located by Greek geo- 
graphers as beyond the pillars of Heracles, and 
eventually identified with the Canary and 
Madeira islands. 

408. In their picture of lifh after death the 
Greeks combined contradictory ideas. Broadly 
speaking, the figures of Persephone and Hecate 
represent the hopes of pre-HeUenic people for an 
after-life, while Hades personifies the Hellenic 
fear of the finality of death. 


Part III. INDEX AND GLOSSARY 

: The numbers in this part refer to the numbered paragraphs in Part II. 


(1) Son of Celeus and Metanin. turned by 

Demeter into a lisard because he mocked her 
when she drank too eagerly. See also 
(2) The grandson of Danaus and twelfth Klitf 
of Argolls, was renowned for his sacred Miield, 
the very sight of which subdued revolt. He 
was father of the twins Acrlslus and Preetus. 

Abdems, 180. 

Absyrtos (or Apsyrtas}, 158. 

Abyla. 182. 

Aoadsmus, 216. 


Acamas, a son of Theseus and Ph»dra. went with 
DIomedes to Troy to demand the surrender of 
Helen. 5 m also 211, 842. 

Aoastns was the son of Fellas. King of lolcos. He 
joined the Argonauts, but after Medea had 
caused the death of Pelias. Acastus banished 
her and Jason. He later received Feleus kindly, 
but when he falsely suspected his guest of 
maldng lovf tohis wife, he treacherously deserted 
him. Acastus and his wife were later slain by 
Feleus. The daughter of Acastus wag 
I^aodamia. 
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AdMlcNiA 102. 271. Aoanlof. (1) Wife of Oecroxw. 


409 , 

AffelUei, 298. 294, 295, 298. 299. 801. 804. 805. 
808. 809. 812. 814. 816. 818, 817. 819. 821. 822. 
837. 838. 

AorishiB. 129. 180. 181. 182. 142. 

Aot«on.88. 

Adm«to. 181. 

AdmotoA Kixs ctf PheiM fe ThttMNy. WM helped 
by ApqUo to muxy.AJoeifcli. the beeotifka 
demfeter of PNiae. Apollo also enemed that 
Admetiia dioiild eioape death, piovided that 
oneof hlefemlhrwoidddJelnlileplaoe («m 78). 
When the time oaxne and Hennee emninoned 
Admetns to Teitaini. only AJoeetii wee willing 
to die In hie etead. bat when ehc deeoended to 
Tartaras, Feraephone lefOaed the eMriflo^ A 
later vendon eaye that Hendes axiiyed with an 
bUre olab Jiiet in time to prevent Hades, who 
airtved m pemtm. fiom oanyinff off Aloestis. 
The earlier venlon represents a matrlarahal 
Mint of view. The later was dramatised by 
Ziuxlpides in his AieuUi^ translated by Brown- 
ing. 

ASiwiiB, 82. 

Adiastos. 261. 282. 288. 886. 267. 288. 270. 

SH a e id e A desoendants of JBacus. 

JBaeos, son of Zens and iBglna. was Tffag of the 
Myrmidones. He helped Poseidon and Apollo 
to bnild the walla of Troy. By hie wife Endeis 
he had two sons, Pdeus and Telamon, while 
Phocus was his son by a Nereid. Bo virtuous 
was the life of JSacua that he became one of the 
three judges of the Underworld. See aUo 407, 

ABeea. 867. 868. 

Aden was the daughter of Pandareus and wife of 
Zethua. King of Thebes. Her son was Itylus. 
iOdon was Jealous of Nlobe, the wife of Zethua* 
brother. Amphion. and In an attempt to kill 
Niobe*s eldest son she killed her own son Itylus 
in mistake. Zeus, in pity, turned her into a 
nightingale whose song still mourns for Itylus. 

JDNes. 164. 168, 159. 

iBgaon, another name for Brlareus. 

agsas. 208. 204. 208, 209. 233. 

nialeos, 288. 270. 

iWgina, daughter of Asopus, mother, by Zeus, of 
iEacus. 


(2) Daughter of Oeorops. To her and her 
gtstma, Erfehthoniu was entrusted. 

Aides or Aidoneiii, Hades. 

AJaz. (1) Great Ajax, son of Telsmon. 292, 808, 
811. 814,815,822. 

(2) little Ajax, son of Oflens, 292, 886. 

Ajax *> of Bophodes. 822. 

Atottos, 185. 

AloestiA aa> Admetns and 161. 

Alddea, a name of Herades. a reputed grandson 
of Atoteus. 

AldnouA 862. 

AIdppe,87. 

Alommon. 269. 271 

Alomene, 164r-187, 199. 226. 

Aloyone or Baleyone. (l) Daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, and leader of the Pleiades. 

(2) Danghter of ^Ins and wife of Oeyx. 
When her hustumd perished in a shipwreck, the 
distraught Aloyone flnng herself into the sea. 
The gods In pity changed the pair to birds 
usually identlfled as klngflaheTB, which were said 
to breed in the ** halcyon days ** of the winter 
solstice, when iEolus forbids the winds to blow. 

Aloyonens. 11. 

Alecto, one of the Eumexddes. 8, 404. 

Alena, 191. \ 

Alexander, see Paris. 

AUpes, 98. 

Ahnns, 13. 

Aloidm, 13. 86. 

Aithssa, daughter of Thestlus, wife of (Eneus. and 
mother of Meleager, Gorge, and Deianira. 

Amalthea, 6. 

Amaasons, a race of warrior women said to have 
come from the Caucasus and to have settled in 
Asia Minor. See also 210, 817. 

Ammon, 189. 

Amphiaraus, 262, 263. 265. 269. 

Amphilochus, 851. 

Amphion, 248, 249. 250, 251. 

Axnphitrlon, 165. 166. 167. 168. 169. 228. 

Amphltrlte, 106. 107, 108. 109. 


ABglsthus. 888, 884. 888. 888. 890. 892. 

Higyptoa, see Danaldes. 

ASeneas, 62. 805, 807. 311, 841. 

«iBneld.>*98. 

Molos. (1) Bon of Hellen and ruler of Thessaly, 
was ancestor of the Exilic Greeks. 

(2) Son of Poseidon, was ruler of the seven 
jEollan isles. Zeus gave him control of the 
winds. See also 858. 

Mtapn, wife to Atreos. 881, 885. 

AChylns, 19. 263. 843, 388, 891. 893, 404. 

ABsonlaptni, $ee Asdsptns. 


Amphitryonlades, a name of Heracles, a reputed 
son of Amphitrion. 

Amyens, 157. 

Amymone was one of the fifty daughters of 
Danaua. A fountain In Aigolis was named 
after h^. 

Amyihaon, father of Bias and the seer MrJampus. 

AnfttnHft. 2. 68. 

Anohises, 82. 805, 841. 

Andraamon, husband of Gorge. He sncceeded 
Gioeus as King of Calydon and was father of 
Thoas. 


JSson, 162. 158. 181. 

ABChra. 208, 204. 213, 215, 842. 

Mltna, ML. 14. 

Atolns, son of Endymlon, was King of Ells. 
Having accidentally killed Apis In a chariot 
race, he was banished across the Gulf of Corinth 
and conquered the country called iEtolia after 
him. His two sons were Pleuron and Calydon. 
Both these names are also names of cities in 
Atolla. 

Agamsdsi, $ee Trophontns. 

Agamemnon, 287. 289. 291, 292, 297. 800. 809. 
810. 812, 815. 826. 827. 829. 883, 886. 844. 870, 
871. 885, 888. 887, 888, 890. 

Aganippe, a fountain at the foot of Mt. Helloon tn 
Bceotla. It wss sacred to the Muses, hence 
called Aganippides, and was thought to Inspire 
those who drank it. The epithet Aganippis Is 
also applied to the fountain of Hippocrene. also 
sacred to the Muses. 


Androgeos, 231. 233. 

Andramachs. 806, 836, 848. 

Andromeda, 189, 140, 141, 142. 

Anlns, 298. 

Antm^ 183. 

Antela, 148. 

Antenor. 276, 802. 827. 880. 833, 840. 

Anticisla, 290. 858. 863. 

Antigone, 257, 280, 286. 

** Antigone ** of Bophocles, 268. 

Antilodius, 818. 

Antbums, 888. 865. 

Antlopo. (1) The Amason, 210, 211. 

(2) Mother of Amphion and Zethus, 248, 249. 
Aphanus, Kfag of Meesene. fether of Idas and 
Lynoens, hence called Apharetidm. 

Aphidnm, where Tfaesns hid Helen. §ee Theseus. 


Agave, 128, 244, 248. 

Agenor. (1) kW of Phoenicia, 228, 240. 241. 

(2) Bon of the Trojan Antenor and Theano. 
AiSalfe ** the bright one,** one of the chaifttoe or 
graeee. 


Aphrodite, 8, 10. 14. 55. 57Hi8. 85. 244. 278, 280, 
281, 282. 805. 810. 811, 847. 

Apis. (1) Thesonof Phoronens. 

(2) The sacred bnU of Memphis, worshipped 
as a god by the Egyptians. 
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ApoUo. 10. 14. 26. 82. 86. 6A-«0. 82^. 02. 04. 
104. 188. 251. 277 283. 208. 800, 821. 830. 831. 
851. 808. 805. 

Apple Of Discord, 280. 

Araobne, a Lydian maiden who diallenged Athene 
to compete with her in weavinff. When 
Athene found Aradhne'e work fiaultleee. she 
anerrily tore it up. and the terrified maiden 
hanged herself. Athene then turned her into 
a spider and the rope into a cobweb. 

Arcadia. 65. 02. 07. 

Areas, son of Zeus and GalUsto. who was soppoeed 
to have given his name to Arcadia. 

Arotos, see Galllsto. 

Areopagus. 43, 67. 105. 

Ares, see esveeUMif 64-67 and also 10. 13. 14. 25. 
33. 65. 60. 61, 154. 158. 178. 243. 317. 876. 

Arethusa. 88. 

Arges. 1. 

Argia. 261. 

Argo. The. 155-160, 162. 

Argonauts. 154-160. 

Argos. 80, 83. 84. 45. 125. 130. 142. 143. 

Argus. (1) The hound of Odysseus, 364. 

(2) The hundred-eyed. 05. 

(3) The builder of Argo. 155. 

Aria, the mother of Miletus by Apollo. 

Ariadne. 231. 235. 

Arion. (1) An actual historical character was a 
Ivrlc poet and player on the lyre, who lived at 
the Court of Perlander of Corinth at about 625 
B.c. The following curious fable is told of him. 
On one occasion Arion visited Sicily and won 
the prise in a musical contest. Ijaden with 
gifts. hf> took ship for Corinth, and the captain 
and crew decided to murder him for his treasure. 
They gave him permiBsion to sing one last song. 
Arion then invoked the gods, and leapt into the 
sea. Here he was rescued by one of the musio- 
lovlng dolphins that had gathered to hear his 
song, and taken on Its back to Corinth, where 
he told Perlander of his adventures. Later, 
when the ship arrived, the captain and crew 
swore that Arion had been detained in Sicily. 
Perlander then confronted them with Arion him- 
self and had them executed. The images of 
Arion and his lyre were set among the stars. 

(2) A fabulous horse, 103. 

Arlstmns was the son of Apollo and Cyrene. bom 
in Libya. He went to Thrace and fell in love 
with Eurydice, who, fleeing from him. perished 
by a snake bite. As a punishment Aristmus 
lost his bees, and how he raised a new swarm is 
told in Yirgirs fourth Georgies, After death was 
worshipped as a god. 

ArsinoB, 271. 

Artemis, 10. 13. 14. 26. 69. 70, 72. 81-80, 251, 229. 
800. 

Ascalaphus, 112, 184. 

Asoleplus or fiBsonlapius was a son of Apollo by 
Goronis. He was brought up by Chelron, who 
taught him healing. He once recalled a dead 
man to life and was killed by Zeus with a 
thunderbolt. At Apollo’s request, however, he 
was placed among the stars. Another tradition 
says that Asclepius was a native of Epidaurus. 
In Homer he was not a god, but the ** blameless 
physician,** father of Machaon and Fodallrios, 
physicians to the Greek Army. His supposed 
descendants were the Asclepiads. a caste of 
priests who transmitted from father to son the 
knowledge of medicine as a sacred secret. 
Epidaurus was the centre of Asclepius* worship. 
Cocks were sacrificed to him and serpents sacred. 

Asopus. a river god. son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and father of Evadne. Euboea, and .Alglna. 

Astarte, 57. 

Astrnus, a Titan, was father, by Eos. of the 
beneficent winds and. some say, of the stars also. 

Astyanaz. 836. 

Atalanta. (1) The Arcadian AUdanta. daughter 
of lasus and Clymene, was expose by her 
father and suckled by a bear. She always 
carried arms. She Joined the Calydonian hunt 
and bore a son, Farthenoparas, to Meleager. 
Beconciled to her father, she refhsed to marry 


unless a suitor dmuld conquer her in a foot race, 
those who failed in the attempt being killed by 
her. Eventually Mllanion outstripped Atalanta 
by dropping in her way one after the other, three 
golden apples given him by AphroMllte. 
Atalanta stopped to gather these and lost the 
race. See also 263. 

(2) The Boeotian Atalanta was said to be 
daughter of Bchoeneus and to have married 
Hippomenes, but the same tales are told of her. 
See Swinburne's play Atalanta in Oolydon and 
the poem Atatan(a*s Race, by William Morris. 

Athamas, was the son of JEolus and King of 
Orchomenns in Boeotla. At Hera’s command 
be married Nephele, and had children Phrixus 
and Helle. But Athamas secretly loved liio, 
daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia. who bore 
him Learchus and MeUoertes. Deceived by 
Ino's intrigues. Athamas would have sacrificed 
Phrixus, had not a ram with a golden fleece, 
sent by Hermes, rescued the boy and flown 
through the air with him and his sister Helle. 
Between Europe and Asia, Helle feU into the 
straits since caUed Hellespont, but Phrixus 
reached Colchis, where he sacrificed the ram to 
Zeus and gave the fleece to iSStes. from whom 
it was later carried off by Jason. Meanwhile 
Athamas, driven mad by Hera because be had 
sheltered Dionysus, killed his son Learchus, and 
Ino flung herself into the sea with Melicertes. 
where both were transformed into marine 
deities. Ino became Lencothea. and Melicertes 
changed to Palmmon. Athamas. forced to flee, 
settled in Thessaly. See also 120. 

Athene, see espeeiallv 88-45 and also 14. 15. 48. 66. 
77. 102, 105, 134. 135. 141, 148. 155, 178. 184. 
189. 248, 244, 265. 280, 281. 825, 828, 880. 885. 
845. 361, 362. 893. 394. 

Athens. 42. 48. 86. 97. 102, 105. 112. 114, 117. 
118, 128. 

Atlantlades, 91. 

Atlantis was a legendary island, west of the Pillars 
of Hercules. Its virtuous and powerful Inhabi- 
tants. becoming degenerate, were defeated by 
the Athenians, and the island was swallowed up 
by the ocean in a day and night. See the 
I'imceus of Plato. 

Atlas, the son of lapetus and Clymene, was father 
of the Pleiades. Hyades, and Hesperides. See 
also 7. 9. 16, 91. 138, 183. 

Atlas, Ht. 136. 183. 

Atreus, 879. 880, 881. 883, 884. 385, 897. 

Atropos. one of the Fates. 

Auge, 191. 

Angelas, stables oK, 177, 190. 

Anils, 299. 300. 818, 887. 

Antobrons, 96, 167, 290. 329. 

Autonos, 244, 246. 


BaoGhsB, 117, 123. Also called Bacchantes. 
MBBnsds. or Thyiads. 

"Bacdue, The.” 123, 246. 

Baoohol. 117. 

Baohbns. a name for Dionysus. 117-128. 

Bassaxens was an epithet of Dionysus. **BaB- 
saris ** was a fox-skin which was worn by the 
god and also the Bhenads in Thrace. Hence 
Bassaris means Maenad or Bacchante. 

Bathos, 12 

Bands, see Philemon. 

Beibrvoos. 157. 

BeUerophon, 145-150. 

BeOems, 146. 

Betas, son of Poseidon and father of ASgyptus, 
Danaus. and Oepheus. 

Bias, brother of Mehunpns. 

Biton and Oleohts. eons of a priestess of Hera at 
Argos, in their filial devotion once dragged their 
mother's chariot to the temple. Their mother 
prayed Hera to grant them the best gift for 
mortals, and they both died while asleep In the 

Bosotla. 117. 120. 123. 

Boreas, the North wind, was the son of Astrens 
and Eos, and brother to the ot^ henefloent 
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winds— Notus, Ennu. and Zephyrus. Ha 
carried off Oreithyla, dsnffliter of Erectheua, 
who bore him twin sons. Zetes and Oalais, and 
the daughters Ghione and Cleopatra (the wife of 
Phineus). Boreas was fiiendly to the Athenians 
and destroyed the ships of Xerxes. 

Bosphoms, 167. 

Branion. 86. 

Briarens, one of the Hecatondielres. 1. 82. 

Briselt, 800. 812. 815. 

Brltomaitis. 81. 220. 

Bromhis, 117. 

Brontes, l. 

Broteas. 871. 

Bntes. son of Pandion. King of Athens, was a priest 
of Fallas Athene. 


Oacos, 182. 

Cadmea. 242. 243, 250. 

Cadmns, 158. 240. 241. 242. 243. 244. 245. 246. 
247. 252. 

Oadncens. 08. 

Cssnens, offspring of Elatus. was originally the 
nymph Gtenis, beloved by Poseidon, who had 
consented to change her to a man. Cseneus 
accompanied the Argonauts and helped to hunt 
the Galydonian Boar. Although invulnerable, 
he was killed by the Centaurs in the battle with 
the Lapithe. for they buried htan under a mass 
of trees. His soul flew out as a bird, and in the 
Underworld he regained female form. 

Calchas, 208, 800. 800, 823. 825. 351. 

Calipe. one of the pillars of Heracles, 182. 

Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry, is represented 
with a tablet and stylus and sometimes with a 
roll of paper or a book. 

GaUirrhoS. 271. 

Oalllsto. daughter of Lycaon, was one of Artemis* 
huntresses. She was seduced by Zeus, who 
tried to deceive Hera by turning her into a bear. 
Hera, discovering the ruse, contrived that 
Artemis should hunt Callisto down, but Zeus 
caught her m» and set her image among the 
stars as Arctos. Some say that Artemis herself 
in anger turned Callisto into a bear; others 
that she was pursued by her own son Areas and 
that Zeus snatched both to heaven. Callisto 
becoming the Great Bear and Areas the Little 
Bear. 

Calypso, 861. 862. 

Oapanens, 263. 2C5, 267. 268. 

Oapricom, 6. 

Cassandra, 277. 283, 830. 885. 887. 888. 

Cassiopeia. 180. 140. 

Castalian Spring. 69. 

the Muses. 

Castor, one of Dioscuri, 155, 167. 215, 285, 286. 

17. 

Ceorops was said to be the first king of Attica, and 
to have founded Athens. See also 204, 206. 

Oaliiis, 118. 

Centaurs in Homer appear as savage creatures, but 
in later accounts are described as having the 
upper part of the body human, the lower part 
equine. They were said to be the offspring of 
Ixion and a cloud. They lived on Mt. Felioirin 
The^y . a district famous for hunting the bull 
on horseiMudc. On one occasion they fought 
^th Herades (see 176). but tiieir most cele- 
brated fight was that with the Lapithas (see 212). 
Wisest of the Oentauis was Cheiron. 

Centimani, 1. 

OCphalns had married Ftocris. but Eos, who fell 
in love with him. revealed that Procrls was 
easily seduced by gold. Frooris then fl^ in 
shame to Crete, where she was seduced by 
Minos. She later returned to Athens, dis- 
guised as a youth and bringing a hound and 
spear, the gifts of Artemis, that never misKd 
their quarry. Oephalus so coveted these, that 
husband and wife became leconeOed. Ffocris. 
however, suspected him of loving wd 
Jealously watched him while hunting. One day 


Cephalus accidentally killed her with the un- 
erring spear. 

Cepheus. (1) Son of Aleus. and one of the 
Argonauts, was King of Tegea in Arcadia, but 
he and most of his sons were killed while helping 
Heracles against Hippocoon. See tOto 191. 

(2) King of iEthloph^ 189. 140. 

Oerbems (and Berades), 184. 405. 

Oereyon was the son of Foseidon or Hephsestus. 
He lived near Eleusis. where he killed all 
travellers by challenging them to a wrestllng- 
matCh. but was himself overcome and killed by 
Theseus. See dUo 205. 

Ceres. Boman counterpart of Demeter. IIO-IIO. 

Ceryneian Hind, 175. 

Geto. 184. 

Ceyx, eee Alcyone. 

(fiiaoB, 1. 

Charis, 56. 

Charities or Graces, wei^ called Gratis by the 
Homans. At first thei Greeks personified one 
Groce only— Charis. who in the JTUod appears 
as the wife of Hephsemus. Later the Greeks 
spoke of three Graces. Jiiphrosime, Aglala, and 
Thalia, daughters of ! bus. They were espe- 
ciaUy the friends of the Muses, living with them 
on Mt. Olympus. 

Charon. 406. 

Charybdis, eee Scylla and 359. 

Cheiron or Chiron was the wisest and best of all 
the Centaurs. He was the son of Cronus and 
Philyra. and was hence called Philyrides. and 
lived on Mt. Pelion. Taught by Apollo and 
Artemis, he was skilled in music, medicine, 
prophecy, hunting, and gymnastics, and taught 
many of the heroes of antiquity, such as Jason. 
Castor and Pollux, Peleus. and Achilles. 
Heracles accidentally caused his death (eee 176), 
and Zeus placed his image among the stars as 
Bagittarius. 

Chlmmra, 147. 148, 255. 

Chione. (1) The daughter of Oreithyia and 
Boreas and mother by Poseidon of Eumolpiis, 
hence called Chionldes. 

(2) Mother of Autolycus by Hermes. She 
was killed by Artemis. 

Chiron, eee Cheiron. 

Chrysaor, 108, 137. 

Chrysels, 809. 

CbrysippnB. 879. 

Chthonins, one of Sparti, 248. 

Cioones, 854. 

Ciliz, 225. 

dmmerlans, 858. 

Circe, 160, 857, 358. 359. 360. 368. 

Girls. 230. 

Cithmron was a lofty range of mountains between 
Boeotia and Attica, sacred to Dionysus and the 
Muses. Pentheus and Actax>n were killed there. 
See aleo 168. 

GeobiB, eee Biton. 

Geonman (or Nemean) Lion. 178. 

Clio, the Muse of History, represented with a roll 
of paper or a chest of books. 

Gotho, one of the Fates. 875. 

Gymene. (1) Mother of Phaeton by Helios. 

(2) Wife of lapetus. 

Gytemnestra. 287, 886, 887. 888, 889. 890. 892. 

Cnidos, 116. 

Gnossos, 80, 220. 

Cocalus, 288. 

Ooeytos, 406. 

Coldfais, 154. 157. 

Golonoi. 260. 

Core, the Malden. 39. 111. 

Corinth, 45. 58. 102. 105. 118, 146, 148, 161. 

ComucopiB, 6. 

Coroiiis, 74. 

CorybantG, priests of Bhea in Phrygia noted for 
their dances to drums and cymbals. 

Cottas, one of the Hecatoncheires. 
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Greon. (1) Of Ck)riiitli« 162. 

(2) Of Thebes. 269. 206. 

Cretan Bull, 170. 227. 

Crete, 68. 81. 90. 128. 219-289. 

Crethem, 152. 153. 

Crenia. (1) Daughter of Creon of Corinth. 162. 

(2) WifeofXuthns. 

Crommyum, Sow ot 206. 

Cronus, son of Uranus and Qe and father, by his 
sister Bhea, of Hestia. Demeter. Hera. Poseidon. 
Hades, and Zens. See aUo 1-9. 

CunuB, 12. 

Cnretes, 6. 

Gydades, 182. 

Cyolopes. Different aooounts are given of the 
Cyclopes. Hesiod describes them as Titans (see 
1. 8. 4. 8. 9). Homer speaks of them as one- 
eyed giant shepherds in Sicily, the Chief being 
Polyphemus (see 366). Later tradition de- 
scribes them as helpers of Hepheestus living in 
Mt. JStna {see 64). The walls of unhewn stone 
in Idyoenss and other ancient sites are known as 
Cyclopean {see 130. 143). 

Gycnus. 801. 

Cyllene, Mt.. 92. 

Cyllenius. 92. 

Cynthus, a mountain in Delos where Leto bore 
Apollo and Artemis, hence called Cynthus. and 
Cynthia. 

Cyprus, 58. 60. 

Cyrene, daughter of Hypseus. was beloved by 
Apollo and became the mother of Arlstwus. 
She was carried by Apollo from Mt. Pelion to 
Libya, where the city Cyrene was named after 
her. 

Cythera. 68. 60. 


Dactyli were beings who were supposed to have 
di^vered iron and the art of working it by fire. 
Mt. Ida in Phrygia was their original abode. 

Dmdalus. 222. 234. 287. 288. 

Dana, 180. 131. 182. 183. 141. 142. 

Danai, used in Homer of the Greeks. 

Dauaides were the fifty daughters of Danaus. son 
of Belus and King of Libya, Danaus* brother 
jfigh^tus. the father of fifty sons, suggested a 
mass marriage, and Danaus In fear fled with his 
daughters to Airgos. where he was elected Idng in 
place of Gelanor. The fifty sons of JEgyptus 
followed Danaus and asked for his daughters as 
wives. Danaus agreed, but gave each daughter 
a weapon with which to kill her bridegroom on 
the bridal night. All complied save Hyperm- 
nestra, who spared her husband Lynoeus. 
Lynceus, after killing Danaus. became King of 
Argos. The story is the theme of .Slschylus’ 
play The Supi^nts, In Hades the Danaides 
were condemned continually to carry water in 
sieves. 

Danaus, see Danaides. 

Daphne, a daughter of the river god Peneus in 
Thessaly, was pursued by Apollo in the vale of 
Tempo, but when she cried for help she was 
turned into a laurd-tree. which became the 
favourite tree of Apollo. The myth probably 
refers to the Hellenes* capture of Tempe. where 
the goddess Daphoene was wotdilpped by 
Msenads who chewed the laurel and thus in- 
toxicated themselves. Afterwards only Apollo's 
Pythoness might dbew laurd. 

Daphnii was a son of Hermes and a nymph, who 
exposed him in a laurel grove. He was adopted 
by Sicilian shepherds, taught by Pan to play the 
pipes, and was looked on as the inventor of 
bucolic poetry. He was blinded by a nymph to 
whom he was faithless, and Hermes caused the 
fountain Daphnls at Syracuse to spring up in his 
honour. 

Dardania, 278. 274. 

Daxdanns, 274. 

Daulia or Daulis was an ancient town in Fhocis 
It was the residence of Tereus and the scene of 
the story of Philomela and Procne. who are 
hence called Daulias. 

Dannus, 847. 
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Deianeiia, 192. 198. 194. 195. 196, 197. 

Deldamia. 295. 

Dethhobns, 277, 825. 827, 882, 834. 

Deipyle, 261. 

Delhm Homeric Hymn, 71. 

DMos, 69. 70. 

Delphi, 69. 71. 72. 76. 117. 118. 171. 186. 242, 258. 

254. 271. 882. 898. 

Driidiinos. 106. 

Demeter, 7. 10. 25. 90, 108. 110-116. 878. 876. 
Demodoons, 60. 

Demophon. (1) Son of Oeleus and Metaneira who 
received Demeter hospitably. In return the 
goddess tried to make their son immortal by 
holding him over the fire, but the scream of 
Metaneira broke the spell and Demophon died. 
(2) Son of Theseus. 109, 211. 842, 840. 
Degpana, 103. 

Dencallon, 20. 21. 

Diana. 81. 80. 

Dictsaan Cave, 6. 

DIote, a mountain in the east of Crete, where Zeus 
was brought up. and hence called Dictnus. 
Dictynna, 81, 220. 

Diotyi, 182. 141, 142. 

Diomedes, Mares ol. 180. 

Diomedes, son of Tydeus, 268, 288, 806. 811, 818. 

817. 323. 826. 827. 847. 

Dione, 24. 60. 

Diony^ 118. 

Dionysus, 10. 14. 26, 87. 61. 95. 114, 117-128, 298. 
290. 

Dioscuri were the twin heroes. Castor and 
Polydences (called by the Homans Pollux). 
According to Homer they were sons of Leda and 
Ring Tyndareus of Sparta, but some said that 
they were, like Helen, children of Leda and 
Zeus, and that afl three were bora at the same 
time out of an egg. Another tradition held 
that only Helen and Polydences were (diUdren 
of Zeus and that Castor was son to Tyndareus 
and therefore mortal. Polydences. famous as 
a boxer, and Castor, as tamer of horses, were 
Inseparable. They were noted for their rescue 
of Helen from Aphidnae {see 215). for their part 
in the Calydontan hunt and the expedition of 
the Argonauts {see 165. 167). and for their final 
battle with another pair of inseparable twins, 
their cousins and rivate, Idas and Lynceus, sons 
of Aphareus. Accounts of the battle vary, but 
it is usually said that Idas killed Castor, that 
Polydences killed Lynceus, and that Zeus inter- 
vened by daylng Idas with a thunderbolt. 
Polydeuces, the only survivor, implored Zeus 
to let him die with Castor, but Zeus decreed 
that the twins should spend their days alter- 
nately under the earth and among the gods. 
He also set their image among the stars as 
Gemini. The worship of the Dioscuri aa divine 
spread from Sparta. Poseidon giviiw them 
power over wind and wave, they were 
worshipped especially as protectors of sailors. 
They were regarded as inventors of the war- 
dance and patrons of bards, and they presided 
at the Spartan Gaines. In art each is represented 
as mounted on a magnificent white horse, carry- 
ing a spear, and wearing an egg-shaped helmet 
crowned with a star. 

Diroe, 249. 

Die, 899. 

Dodona, 24, 27. 28. 

Dolon, 818. 

DoriBns, 68. 

Doris, daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, wife of 
her brother Nereus, and mother of tin Nereides. 
Doras, son of Hellen, was the mythical aacestor of 
the Dorians. 

Diyades were nymphs of trees. 

Di^QPe, the daughter of King Dryops. was seduced 
by Apollo. She was afterwards carried away 
by the Hamadryads or tree-nymphs. See alto 
74. 


Bohemns, 201. 

Bohidne, a monster half woman, half serpent, said 
to be the mother of many monsteiB, each as : 
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Chlnuera. 147; Nemean Lion, 173; Lernean , 
llrdis. 174 : Orthrus. 182 : Ladon, 183 ; i 
Bphinz. 255; Cerberus. 184. 405. Her mate, 
was Typhon. She was IdUed by Argus. I 

Eohlon. (1) Son of Hermes, took part In the ! 
Galydonlan hunt and was herald to the Argo- ' 
nauts. 

(2) One of the Sparti. 243. 246. 

Bdho was a nymph who diverted Hera's attention 
with tnoessant talking while Zeus amused him- 
self with the nymphs. When Hera discovered 
the trick she took from Echo all use of her voice 
except in repetition of another's speech. Echo 
then fell in love with Narcissus, a beautiful 
youth, who repulsed her. and she pined away in 
grief until only her voice remained. Artemis, 
in anger at Narcissus* coldness, caused him to 
fall in love with his own reflection in a fountain. 
In despair he took his own life and was turned 
Into the flower. 

Edones, 122. 

Efitlon. 806. 

Elatos. one of the Lapithm. and father of Cameus. 

Eleotra. (1) The Pleiad. 274. 

(2) Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra. 889. 390. 892. 897. 398. 

** Electra ’* of Euripides, 891. 

M Electra ’* of Sophocles. 891. 

Electryon. King of Mycenie. was the son of Perseus 
and Andromeda. His daughter Alcmene 
married Amphitryon. 

Eleusis, in Attica, had a splendid temple of 
Demeter, 112. 118. 114. 

Elpenor. 858. 

EMum. 407. 408. 

Bmpuses. daughters of Hecate, were horrible 
demons, with the haunches of asses and wearing 
brasen slippers. They could disguise themselves 
as bitches, cows, or maidens, and in the latter 
shape they would lie with men asleep and suck 
their strength till they died. The idea of 
EmpussB was probably brought from Palestine, 
where the Llllm. or daughters of Lilith, had 
similar characteristics. 

Bnceladns, 11. 12. 

EndymloOv King of Elis, was a beautiful .ZRoUan 
youth, who. while sleeping in a cave on Garian 
Mt. T-atmna, was seen by Selene the moon, who 
came down and kissed him. He afterwards re- 
turned to the cave and fell into a dreamless sleep. 
By his wife he had four sons, one of them being 
JBtolus. who conquered the land now called 
iEtolia. The myth probably indicates tbe fate 
of one who marries the moon Goddess. See 
Keats's Endymion. 

Bnlpeas was the river god loved by Tyro. 

pSnnA, 112. 

Eos, in Latin Aurora, was the Dawn, daughter of 
Hyperion and Theia. She drove her chariot 
each morning to annoimce the approach of her 
brother Hellos, and. as Hemera. accompanied 
his across the sky to arrive with him in the West 
in the evening ss Hespera. Her husband was 
Astneus, said by some to be father by her of the 
stars and all winds save the East. Eos carried 
off several beautiftil youths, including Orion, 
Cephalus. and Tithonus. Her son by Tithonus 
was Memnon. Eos asked Zeus to grant Titho- 
nua immortality, but omitted to ask also for 
perpetual youth. Tithonus therefore shrank 
away until he became a cicada. Among Greeks 
in Asia Minor the golden cicada was an emblem 
of Apollo the sun god. 

EPUthua. son of Zeus and lo. reigned over Egypt, 
and warn rumoured to be the sacred bull. Apis. 

Epatiii»S28. 

Bbhesla (Artemis Ebhesia). 81. 

BpIiesiiB, 87. 88. 

EphlaltSA 11. 18. 

Epigont* 268. 269. 

the Muse of erotic poetry and mime, some- 
tlaMg^RnlBS a lyre. 

BiataL or daykness, son of Obaos. begot .Either 
sister Night. Sesolto25. 

■MiB i fl W {!)«»»«* AttoM 

to tbe danghten of King Oeorops of 


Athens a chest which they were forbidden to 
open. It concealed the Infant Ertehthonlus. 
According to one version, the daughters 
(Agrauloa, Pandrosos, and Heise) were overcome 
with curiosity and opened the chest. Seebag a 
serpent within it. they leapt in madness from 
the Acropolis to their death. Erlchthontus 
succeeded Geciops as King of Athens, and was 
hlmsdf succeeded by Padion. 

(2) Eredbtheus tbe second was grandson of 
Ereohtbeua. son of Hephaestus, and the son of 
Pandlon. whom he succeeded as King of Athens. 
He was father by Praxlthea of four sons, in- 
cluding Gecrops, and seven daughters. Proto* 
gonla. Pandora. Procnis wife of Cephalus. 
Creusa, Orelth^. Gbtbonla. and Otlonla. 
When the Eleusinians under Eumolpns son of 
Poseidon attacked Athens. Erechtheus was told 
to sacrifloe Otionla. whereupon her two eldest 
sisters. Protogonia and Pandora, also sacrificed 
themselves. Erechtheus slew Eumolpus. 
whereupon Poseidon demanded vengeance, and 
either he or Zeus sle^ Erechtheus. 

Eridanua was a river teod. Phiethon fell to his 
death here. Becauim amber was found here 
Eridanua was later supposed to be the Po. 

Erigone. aee Icarius. \ 

Erinnyes or Eumenldes, I8. 260. 271. 393. 894. 404. 

Eriphyle. 262. 269. 271. 

Bris. 65. 280. 

Eros, who in Latin was Viamed Amor or Cupid, 
was said to l)e the son of Aphrodite by ei^er 
Ares. Hermes, or her own father Zeus. The 
earlv Greeks thought of him as a winged 
•* sprite," but by the fifth century b.c. he was 
represented as a boy. irresponsible but lovely, 
flying on golden wings and carrying in his golden 
quiver arrows which could wound both men and 
gods, and torches. He was sometimes por- 
trayed as blindfolded. He usually accom- 
panied his mother Aphrodite. See also Psyche. 

Erymanthian Boar. 176. 

Erysichthon. son of Triopas. dared to cut down 
trees in a grove sacred to Demeter, and when 
he ignored protests she punished him with an 
insatiable hunger. 

Eryx, Mt, 58. 

Eteodes, 257, 261, 265. 

Etna. Mt, 12, 

Buippe. (1) The daughter of Cheiron, being with 
child by E^lus, son of Hellen. was changed Into 
a horse. Their child was Melanippe. 

(2) The daughter of Daunus. 847. 

Eummus, 862, 363. 

Bnmenides or Erinnyes, 8, 260, 271. 393. 894, 404. 

M Eumenldes,” the play by ESschylus. 303, 40L 

Eumolpus, "the good singer.” was the son of 
Poseidon and Chlone, the daughter of Boreas 
and Oreithyia. His mother threw him Into the 
sea as soon as he was tom. but his father 
Poseidon cared for him. He was brought up in 
Ethiopia, and lived later at the Court of King 
Tegyrius of Thrace, and then came to Eleusis in 
Attica. Here he became tbe priest of the 
mysteries of Demeter and Persephone. He 
initiated Herades into tbe mysteries and taught 
him losing and play the lyre. Eumolpus led an 
expedition against Erectheus of Athens, three 
of whose daughters sacrificed themselves to 
ensure victory. Eumolpus was killed by 
Erectheus. who was then himself slain by either 
Poseidon or Zeus. Eumolpus* descendants 
became hereditary priesti of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Eunomns, 198. 

Badioibiis, 814. 

Buphrosyns, one of the Charities or Graces. 

Bmldiioe, tee Oiphens. 

BoripMss, 128. 161. 185. 200. 211, 246. 268. 267. 
318. 889. 891, 898. 395. 

Bnropa, 228-224. 244. 

Bums, son of Aatrseus and Eos. was the South- 
east wind. 

Buryals, 184. 138. 

Butyalos, 888. 

Buiydala, 864. 

Burylodius, 857. 
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Barynoma, 25, 51. 

BorFBtlieiu, 166. 171-184, 109. 880. 

Bnnrtioiu 182. 

Bnrytoi. 167. 186, 105, 865. 

Bateqie, the Muse of lyric poetry, or of miislo, 
xepieBented with a flute. 

Evadne, 267. 268. 

Bveniu waa father of MarpesBa. who was carried 
off by Idas. Evenue then drowned hinuelf in 
the riyer henceforth called after him. 


Fatee. or Itora, or Holm, Imown to the Bomans 
as ParciB, were the white-robed dotho. LaeheaiB. 
and Atropos. Clotho spun the thread. Lachesis 
meaeured it. and Atropos cut it with her shears. 
At Delphi only Clotho and Atropoe were 
worshipped. It has been suggested that the 
Fates originally represented phases of the moon. 
See aleo 25, 04. 

Fannus., identified by the Bomans with Fan. 

FOrtuna, Homan counterpart of Tyche. 

" Fortunate Isles,*’ 408. 

Furies, see Eomenldes and 8 

Gssa, see Ge. 

Galatea, see Pygmalion. 

Galintbias, daughter of Proetus of Thebes and 
Mend of Alcmene. 

Ganymede, the most beautlfhl youth alive, was. 
according to the Homeric account, the son of 
King Tros and Gallirrhod. He was carried off 
by the gods to be cup bearer to Zeus, in place of 
Hebe. Later writers say that Zeus himself, in 
love with Ganymede, disguised himself as an 
eagle and carried him off. Zeus sent Tros as 
compensation a pair of horses. Other traditions 
do not agree as to Ganymede's parentage. The 
myth was very popular in Greece and Home, as 
it gave a relirious sanction to a man's passion 
for a youth (see Plato's Fheedrua, 79). See also 
274, 276. 

Ge or Gma, the Earth, 1, 8, 5, 8. 25. 30. 

Geryon, 182. 

Glance, daughter of Gieon, EJng of Corinth, also 
called Creusa, 162. 

Glaucns. (1) King of Corinth, the son of Sisyphus 
and Merope.'and/ather of Bellerophon, was tom 
to pieces by his own mares because he scorned 
the power of Aphrodite. 

(2) Grandson of Bellerophon. 311, 322. 

(3) Son of Minos, 231, 232. 

Gordius, King of Phrygia, was originally a peasant. 
An oracle had informed the people of Phrygia 
that their new king would appear in a wagon, 
and when Gordius arrived riding in this way they 
acclaimed him king. He gratefully dedicated 
his cart to Zeus in the acropolis of Gordium. 
The pole was tied to the yoke by a curious knot 
and an oracle decreed that whoever should untie 
the knot should mle all Asia. Alexander 
severed It with his sword. 

Gorge, daughter of Althsea. who with her sister 
Deianeira. kept her human form when their 
other sisters were changed by Artemis to birds. 
She was wife to Andreomon. mother of Thoas. 

Gorgones, 134. 186. 138. 

Grees, 186. 

Qyes or Gyges, one of Hecatonciheires, 1. 

Hades. The god, see espedaUy 800-402, 409, and 
also 7. 0. 10. 65. 98, 98. 101, 106. Ill, 186. 184, 
214. 

(2) The Underworld. 899-409. 

Hamon, 266. 

Halirrhothius. 67. 

Bamadryades were nymphs of trees. 

Barmonla, 244. 247. 

Harmonta, Necklace ol, 244. 262, 271. 

Barmonla, Robe of, 269, 271. 

Bamy, a monster with a woman*C head and a 
bixd's wings and claws, used by the gods to 
torment mortals. 873. 

BMbe was oop-bearer to the gods till Ganymede 
replaced her. Her Homan oounteipoii was 
Jnventas. See eUso 25, 88, 198. 


Becabe, see Becuba. 

Beoale was a poor old woman who hospitably 
entertained Theseus when he was out hunting 
the Bull of Marathon. 

Hecate, 408. 409. 

HeoatonchetreB, hundred-headed giants, 1. 

Hector, 277. 807. 811. 814. 816, 822. 836. 

Hecuba, 277. 278. 815. 834. 838. 889. 

Hecuba ** of Euripides, 889. 

Helen, 213, 216. 284. 285, 286, 287, 802. 825, 827, 
382. 834. 885. 

Helenus, son of Priam, 277, 825. 840. 

Helicaon, 835. 

Helicon, a range of lofty mountains in Boeotia 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses, hence called 
Heliconiades and HeUoonldes. The fountains 
of the Muses Aganippe and Hippocrene spring 
from Mt. Helicon. See also 148. 

Helios or HCUus, the Homan Sol. was the son of 
Hyperion and Theia, and brother of Selene and 
Eos. In Homer he was god of the sun. All- 
seeing. he reported such InddentB as Aphrodite's 
faithlessness and the rape of Persephone, but 
failed to notice the theft of his own sacred cattle 
by Odysseus* companions. His wife Hhode 
bore him seven sons and one daughter, and his 
worship flourished in Hhodes, where the famous 
Colossus was an image of him. Sacred to Helios 
was the cock, and his sacrifices induded white 
horses and rams, and honey. See also 79, 105, 
111. 182. 231. 867. 860, and Phesthon. 

Hells, daughter of Athamas and Nephele. 

Hellen. the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha. was 
mythical ancestor of all the Hellenes. His sons 
were ASolus. who succeeded him. Dorus. and 
Xuthus. 

Hellenes, 22. 40. 94. 

Bellesponi 156. 

Hephmstns, 10. 17. 25. 41. 46. 47. 48, 49, 50, 51, 
62, 65. 66. 60. 65, 82. 158. 373. 

Hera, see especiaUy 20-85 and also 7, 10. 18, 14. 
24. 25. 26. 48. 60-53. 66. 70. 72. 73. 104, 106, 
119-121, 166, 167, 171, 174. 181. 180, 198. 280, 
128. 

Heradeida or Children of Herades, 199-202. 

Hemdes, see espeeiaUv 164-202 and also 11, 12, IS, 
06. 05. 104, 165, 156, 828. 

Hercules or Herades, PlUars of, 182. 

Hermaphrodites, 61. 

Hermes, see evpeeMLlv 00-98 and also 18, 14. 17. 26, 
41. 61. 66, 77. Ill, 120. 185. 136, 141, 184, 250. 
280. 803. 867. 861. 860. 875, 877. 878. 

Hermione, 287. 846, 346. 898. 

Hero, see X<eaDder. 

Herse, daughter of Cecrops. beloved by Hermes. 
To Herse and her sisters the infant Eridithoniua 
waa entrusted. 

Hesiod, 2. 59. 

Hesione, 188. 180. 275, 276. 

Hesperides, 80. 183. 

Hesperus, the evening star. 

Hestia, 7, 10. 32. 86. 87, 118, 126. 

Hiera, 56. 

Hlppocoon, 101. 

Hippocrene, 148. 

HipiKkIameia. (1) Daughter of CBnomaus, 876, 
877 

(2) Wife of Flritbous. 212, 213. 

Rippolyte, 181, 210. 211. 

Htppolytns, 211. 

** Hippolytos,*’ 211. 

Hippemedon, 263, 265. 

Hippomenes, son of Megaieus, married the 
Boeotian Atalanta. 

Hippothous, grandson of Oercyon, who was slain 
by Theseus, and father of ^Epytua. tbe King of 
Arcadia. 

Hittitss, 2. 68. 

Homer, 49. 50. 52. 60. 70, 99. 117, 128, 151, 272, 
278. 822, 888, 843. 858, 860, 885. 408. 
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Hors, goddesses of the order of nature and the 
seasons (see 26). It is said that Zens* fatherhood 
of the Bores on Themis indicates that the 
HeUenes took OTer control of the calendar. 

HyadnUins, 74. 

Byades. 120. 

Hydra ol Lema, 174. 106. 

Hygeia, the goddess of health, was either the 
daughter or the wife of Asclepius. She is repre- 
sented as dressed in a long robe and feeding a 
serpent from a cup. 

Hylas, 166. 

HyUns, 103. 106. 100. 201. 

Hyperboreans. 137. 

H^renor. one of Sparti, 243. 

Hyperion, a Titan and father of Helios. Selene, and 
Eos. 1. 0. 

Hypermnestra. see Danaides. 

B^us. the god of sleep. 

HSgw^waa the father of Gyrene beloyed by 

BMpyle was the daughter of Thoas. King of 
Lemnos. When the women killed all the men 
in the island she saved her father. She wel- 
comed Jason on the Argonauts* landing in 
Lemnos and bore him twins. Later the women 
of Lemnos discovered that she had spared Thoas 
and sold her as a slave to King Lycurgus of 
Bemea. who entrusted his son Opheltes to her 
care. 


Xaechus. the name of Dionysus in the Eleusliiian 
mysteries, where the god was regarded as the 
son of Zens and Demeter. 

lapetns, a Titan and father of Atlas. Prometheus, 
and Epfmetheus. 1. 

Jhsion. lastiis. or lasos was the son of Zeus and 
Electra. Demeter loved him and bore him a 
son Pluton or Plutns. and Zens, in anger, slew 
lasion with a thunderbolt. 

bHuria, 124. 

loarins. (1) Was an Athenian who received 
Dionysus hospitably and learned from him the 
cultivation of the vine. He gave some wine he 
had made to shepherds who. seeing double, 
believed they had been bewitched and killed 
IcariuB. His daughter Erigone was led to his 
grave by his dog Heera. and she hanged herself 
in despair from the tree under which her father 
had been buried. 

(2) 0f8paita.290. 

Icamij 2 88 . 

Ida. Htn near Troy. 278. 280. 306. 326. 

XdM 274. 

Idas, the twin brother of Lynceus. was said to be 
son of Aphareus. He was in love with Mar- 
peasa. whom he carried off in a diariot given 
him by POseidon. who was really his father. 
Idas* rival Apollo fought with him for Marpessa, 
but Zeus separated the combatants, and she 
chose Idas. With his devoted twin he took 
part in the Calydonian hunt, and the Argonauts* 
expedition, and both were finally killed in a 
battle with their rivals, the Dioscuri. 

T dometiiw ig. 207. 848. 

«*ZUad.» 77. 101. 300. 818. 816. 400. 

lUthyias. daughters of Hera, who in the Htad-and 
early poets are represented as helping women in 
childbirilL In the Odyssey and later poets 
only one goddess. Hithyia. is represented. See 
also 88. 

niyiiiis. son of Cadmus. 244. 

Hus. 274. 

LnlvoB. 66. 

Xnachus. son of Ooeanus and Tethys. was first 
King of Argos, and gave his name to the river. 

Ino. 120. 244. 246. 

Id. daughter of Inadius was bhloved by Zeus, who 
tamed her into a white heifler through fear ^ 
The goddess H^^set Argus of the 
iKUndred eyes to watch the heifer, but HenneB, 
flt Zeus* bidding, charmed Arra tqsleepandmt 
off hki head. JSm placed Argus' eyes in the 


tail of her favourite bird, the peacodc. and sent 
a gadfiy to torment lo. who fled ftem land to 
land tin she came to the Bile. Here she re- 
covered her human form and bore Zeus a son 
Epaphns. The Ionian Sea and the Bosphorus, 
(or cow's ford) were said to have derived their 
name from lo. 


Xobates. 146-149. 

Xolans. 172. 174. 186, 192. 199. 
lolons. 162. 168. 164. 161. 
lole. 186. 196, 196. 197. 

Ion, see Xuthus. 
lonians. 68. 88. 99. 

Ihhides. (1) Son of Amphitrlon. 166. 170. 171, 
172. 

(2) One of the Argonauts. 


Iphigeneia, 86. 800. 887. 396. 396. 397. 

‘‘Zphigeneia Among ths Thurlans ” of Euripides. 
896. 

Ihhimedeia. wife of Aloius. 18. 

Idds. 267. \ 

Zphitns. 186. \ 

Irene, called Pax by theiBomans. was goddess of 
peace and according to Hesiod one of the Hors, 
daughters of Zeus gnd Themis. She was 
wordlipped in Athens. > 

Iris, in the Hied die appears as messenger of the 
gods, but in the OdyssevAhe is never mentioned. 
She was originaUy a personification of the 
rainbow. 

Uhtar, 67. 


Ismene, 257. 260. 

Issa, daughter of Macareus, was loved by Apollo 
Isthmian Games, 105. 

Ithaca, 280. 200, 868. 862. 863. 868. 


Xtys was the son of Tereus and Procne. 

Ixion, the son of Phlegyas. King of the Lapithn. 
treacherously murdered his father-in-law. 
Though pardoned by Zeus. Ixion now tried to 
seduce Hera, but was deceived by a phantom. 
Bephete. who bore him a Centanr. Ixion was 
punished by being diained to a fiery wheel 
which rolled ceaselessly through the sky. Bis 
son was Pirithous. See Browning’s Ixion, 


Jason, 151-163. 

Jocasta, 268. 267, 268. 260. 

Juno, Boman counterpart of Hera. 29-35. 
Jupiter, Boman counterpart of Zeus. 23-28. 
Juventas, eee Hebe. 


Labdacus, 252. 

Lacheiis, one of the Fates. 

Ladon, 188. 

Lsslaps, the swift dog which Procrls gave to 
OepnaluB. 

Lesrtes, 200. 863. 865. 

Lesstrirgones. 867. 

Laius. 252. 253. 254. 256. 258. 

Lamia, daughter of Belus. loved by Zeus. She 
became one of the Empusse. 

Limns. 867. 


Laooodn, 880, 881. 

l 4 todiuneia, wifh of ProtesUaus. 808. 

Laodlee. (1) Daughter of Priam. 835. 

(2) Bbmeiio name for Electra. daughter of 

A gatfutiwnftfi- 

laomedan, 274. 276. 

Xoplthm were a mythical people living In Thessaly 
and governed by PiritbouB. who. being a eon of 
Ixion. was half-brother to the Centaurs. 
Blvalnr between the Centaurs and Lapithm 
reached ite climax at the celebrated struggle at 
the wedding of Pirithous. Bee eHeo 212, 
Tnrlwa, 142. 

Lssndsr, a youth of Abydos. swam across the 
HeDenpont every night to visit Hero, priestess 
of Apmodite in Sestos. One night he was 
drowned, and Hero then flung herself into the 
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aea. Marlowe tells the story in his poem Hero , 
cmdLeander, 

Leda was the daughter of Thestius and the wife of 
Tyndareus. King of Sparta. Her children were 
Helen. Polydeuoes. Castor, and Cls^mnestra. 
According to the usual tradition. Zeus Tlslted 
Leda in the form of a svran. and she laid an egg. 
from which were hatched Helen. Folydeuces. 
and Castor, while dytenmestra was the daughter 
of Tyndareus. Others say that only Helen and 
Folydeuces were Zeus* offspring; others, in- 
cluding Homer, that Helen alone was child to 
Zeus. The rape of Leda is the subject of Yeats’s 
fine poem. Leda and the Swan 

Lemnos. 47, 62. 56. 156, 301. 323. 

Lema, Hydra of. 174. 106. 

Lethe. 406. 

Leto. called Latona. was the daughter of the 
Titans. Cceus and Phoebe, and mother by Zeus 
of Apollo and Artemis. See also 26. 70. 72. 251. 

Leuce. 402. 

Leudrovs. son of OUnomaus. was in love with 
Daphne, and disguised as a woman joined her 
nymphs. When Apollo advised them to bathe 
naked, his disguise was discovered and the 
nymphs tore him to pieces. 

Lenoothea. a sea-goddess, formerly Ino. beloved 
by Atharnas. 862. 

** libation Bearers,*’ 301. 

Liblias. 196. 

Linus. (1) According to the Arglve story. Ijinus 
was the son of the princess Psamathe by Apollo. 
Fsamathe exposed her son. who was reared by 
shepherds, but later tom to pieces by her father’s 
dogs. Her distress at this revealed her predica- 
ment to her father, who condemned her to death. 
Apollo, in anger, visited Argos with a plague, 
until the Arglves propitiated Linus and 
Psamathe by dirges called ” linoJ.” 

(2) Another tradition told of a linus. son of a 
Muse, who was gifted in music and killed by 
jealous Apollo. 

(3) The Thebans also told of Linus the instruc- 
tor of Heracles, who was killed by the hero with 
a lyre. See also 167. 

The ancient ” liuol ” dirges were widespread, 
and they have been described by Frazer in The 
Oolden Bouah, They are most probably lamen- 
tations for Linus as a vegetation spirit, perhaps 
of flax. 

Lipara. 56. 

Lotopbagi, 854. 

Lotus Eaters, 854. 

Loxias, 60. 

LucUer or *' bringer of light ” is the name of the 
planet Venus when seen before sunrise. The 
planet was called Hesperus when seen in the 
evening sky. 

Lycaon angered Zeus by serving him with human 
fl^. He and all his sons, save Nyctlnus. were 
either killed by lightning or turned into wolves. 

Lyda. 47. 68. 146. 147. 

I^Cius, 68. 69. 

Lycomedes, 216. 295. 826. 

Lyouigns, King of Edones. 122. 

iWis. (1) Bon of Pandion. expelled by his 
brother JEgeus, took refuge in Lyda. so called 
after him. 

(2) Of Thebes. 249. 

Lynceus. (1 ) Son of Aphareus. and devoted twin 
brother of Idas, was noted for his keen sight. 
The twins took part in the Calydonian hunt and 
the Argonauts’ expedition, and were finally 
killed in a battle with the Dioscuri. 

(2) Sonof.£gyptus, sccDanaides. 

Lystra, 03. 

Macareus, son of iBolos committed incest with his 
sister Canace. Their daughter. Issa, was 
beloved by Apollo. 

Macaria, 109. 

Maoedonia, 10. 117. 

Blahhaon, 824. 

Maanades, 117. 121. 128. 127. 


Mssia, 888. 

Maia. daughter of Atlas and Fldone, was the 
ddest and most beautiful of the Pleiades. She 
bore Hermes to Zeus. She was identified by 
the Bomans with a goddess of Spring (see 
Keats’s Ode to Maia), See also 26. 01. 

Xanto, 851. 

Maiathonian Bull, the Cretan Bull, 170. 227. 

Maipessa, daughter of Euenus the river-god, was 
loved by Apollo, but Idas carried her off in a 
winged chariot which Foseidon had given bi™ 
Apollo fou^t with Idas for the possession of 
Marpessa until Zeus intervened, saying that 
Marpessa must choose. 8he chose to marry 
Idas. 

Mars, 64. 

Xarsyai, 77. 

Medea, 158-163, 206. 

Medus, son of JSkms and Medea. 206. 

Medusa, 40. 108, 188. 184. 136. 137. 188. 141, 148. 

Megaara, one of the Eumenides, 8. 404. 

Megapenthes, 148. 

Megara or Megera, 170. 185. 

Melampus, son of Amythaon. was the prophet and 
seer who first introduce into Greece the 
worship of Dionysus. Having cured the three 
daughters of Frmtus and other Argive women 
of madness, he and his brother Bias received 
from Freetus two-thirds of the kingdom 

Melanippe was the child of iBolus. son of Hellen. 
nd Euippe. 

Melanippus, 265. 

Meleager was the son of CRneus and Altha»a. 
When he was seven days old the Fates declared 
he would die when a certain brand on the 
hearth should be consumed, but Althaea 
quickly extinguished the brand and hid it. 
Meleager accompanied the Argonauts and suc- 
cessfully led the heroes against the Calydonian 
Boar. When he gave the hide to Atalanta. 
Altluea’s brothers took it from her, and Meleager 
slew them. Althsea then flung the fateful 
branch into the fire and Meleager expired. 
Althaea now killed herself, and her daughters 
(excepting Gorge and Deianelra) were tinned by 
Artemis into guinea-hens. See also 263. 

Melicertes. son of Atharnas and Ino. 

Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy. 

Memnon, 318, 810. 820. 

Memnonia, 821. 

Memnonides, 819. 

Menelaus. 284. 286, 287. 280. 201. 302. 310, 814. 
884, 845, 363, 385. 

Menestheus. 216. 

Mencsceus. (l) Father of Jocasta, 258. 

(2) Son of Creon, 264. 

Mentor, Odysseus’ fhitbfhl friend. 365. 

Mercurlns. 90. 

Meriones, 297. 

Merope, one of the Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus. 

Metaneira, wife of Oeleus of Eleusis, and mother of 
Abas. Demophon. and Tripotemus. 

Metis, 7. 25, 41. 

Midas was the son. or adopted son, of .Gordius. 
King of Fhry^. He kindly entertained 
SilenuB, and when Dionysus asked him what 
reward he would like. Midas requested that all 
he toudied should be turned to gold. When 
he was unable to eat. Midas begged to be freed 
of his golden touch and was told by the god to 
bathe in the source of the Pactolus, near Mt. 
Tmolus. The sands of this river then became 
rich with gold. . , , 

Once when Apollo engaged in a musical con- 
test with Pan, Midas dedared in favour of ^n 
and was cursed by revengeful Apollo with a 
pair of ass’s ears. These he hid under a 
Phrygian cap so that only his barber knew of 
the disgrace, until the barber, unable any 
longer to keep the secret, whispered it to a hole 
in the ground. Then a reed growing in that 
spot whlspeited the secret abroad. 

Milanion. husband of Atalanta. 

Miletus, 74. 225. 
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Wh om, 11. Ooeamis. 1. 8. 7. 25, 858. 

Minerva, Boman counterpart of Atbene. <* Odyiaey,** 60, 822. 868>866. 


Mlnoan Tradition. 0. 

Minoi, 220, 222, 224, 225, 227. 228, 220. 230, 281. 
233, 287, 238, 230, 407. 

Minotaur, 222, 288, 284, 286. 

402. 

Blliiyailf, 00. 100, 110, 100. 

Mnemoam or ** Memory " daughter of Uzanui. 
25. 

Moera or HolreB, # ae Fatei and 25. 

Moly. 867. 

Mopraa, 851. 

Musa or Mnsagetei. The Mueee were diTinltlee 
preaiding over the arts and ecienoes. They 
were daughtera of Zeua and Mnemoeyne. and 
were bom at Fieria near Mt. Olympua. Their 
worship spread from Thiada and Plerla into 
Bceotia. where they dwelt on Mt. Helicon, with 
its sacred fountains of Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene. Mt. Panutaaus and its Caatalian Spring 
were also sacred to them. libationB of water 
or milk and honey were offered to the Muses. 
Originally three in number, they were afterwards 
spoken of as nine, Clio of history, Euterpe of 
lyric poetry (or of music), Thalia of comedy. 
Melpomene of tragedy, Terpsichore of choiu 
dance and song, Erato of erotic poetry and 
mime. Polymnia. or Polyhymnia, of the sublime 
hymn. Calliope of epic poetry, and Hranlaf of 
astronomy. 

Myeencs, 148. 144, 370. 880. 881, 884. 380, 802. 807. 

Myrmidones, 208. 814. 

Myrtilus, 877, 878. 

Mysla.156. 

Naiades or Naiads, the nymphs of fresh water, 156. 

Nardssas, see Echo. 

Nauplins. 850. 

Nauslcaa, 862. 

Naxos, 18, 124. 

Neleus was twin brother of Pellaii (see 108, 152, 
153). Driven from lolcus by Pellaa, he went 
with Melampus and Bias to Pylus, where he 
became khig. He had twelve sons. See olso 
100 , 101 . 

Nemean lion. 178. 

Nemean Games, 173. 

Nemesis, who was said to be a daughter of 
Oceanus. was a goddess who originally measured 
out to men happiness and misery, chastening 
those who were over-fortunate. Later she 
came to be thought of as one who punished 
crime. 8he had a shrine at Rhanmus in Attica. 
The wheel which she habitually carried was 
probably in origin a symbol of the solar year, 
according to whose seasons the sacred king was 
fated to rise to the height of his fortune or to die. 

Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, 205, 825, 826, 828, 834, 
886, 837. 846, 846, 808. 

Nwhele, a phantom created by Zeus to deceive 
Ixion. became the wife of Athamas. 

Neptune, eee Poseidon. 

Nereides or Nereids, daughters of Nereus, nymphs 
of the Mediterranean, 100, 139. 

Nereus, 106. 

Nessus. 104, 106. 

Nestor, 100, 287, 205, 818, 852, 863. 

Niobe, 82. 250, 251, 871. 

Nisns, 280. 

NisyruAlS. 

Nomtns, the Fastuier, a name given to gods, such 
as Aj^Uo, Hermes, Pan, who protect pastures. 

Notus, caUed Auster by the Homans, was the 
South-west wind. He was a son of Astneus 
and Bos. 

Nymtflue were lesser deities which peopled an 
pa^ of nature. 

Nysa,Mt,120.12a. 


Oeeanldes, nymphs of the ocean, daughters of 
OoeanuL 


Odysseus, 280, 200, 201. 205. 801, 802, 808. 818, 
822, 828, 825, 826, 827, 828, 829, 834. 838, 844, 
858 ^ 9 . 

(Bbalus. (1) King of Sparta and fother of 
Tyndareus. Hlppocoon. and Icaiius. 

CDdtous, 262-261. 

« (Edtpus at COIonos,** 260. 

CBdtpus Tyiannus,** 260. 

OBueus, Ki^ of Pleuron and Oalydon in ABtoIla, 
married Althaea and was father of Tydeus. 
Meleager. Gorge, and Deianeira. HJerealm was 
ravaged by the Calydonian Boar, and was later 
seised by his nephews, but his grandson 
Diomedes, son of Tydeus, avenged him and put 
Gorge's husband Andraamon on the throne. 
OSneus aooompanled Dtomedes to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he was eventnaUy klDed by 
two nephews who * had escaped Diomedes* 
vengeance. See edaa 192. 261. 

CEnomaus, 876. 877. 

CBnone, 278, 824. 

Ogygia,861. 

Oilens, King of the rlans. was one of the 
Argonauts. 292. 

Olympia, 27. 

Olympic Games, founded ^)}y Heiades, 190, 878. 

OlymphiB, a name for the Mnses and all the gods 
who were supposed to live in Olympus and not 
in the lower world. 

The twelve great Olympian gods in some 
places wordlipped as a body were Zeus. Posei- 
don. Apollo. A^ Hermes. HephflBstus. Hestla. 
Demeter, Hera, Athene. Aphrodite, and 
Artemis. At a later date Diomrsus became one 
of the great twelve, in place of Hestla. 

Olympns, Mt, 14, 27. 47, 61. 62. 63. 64. 66. 118, 
150. 372. 

Omphale, 95. 187, 188. 

Omphalos, 76. 

Qpbeltes was the son of Ring Lycurgus of Nemea. 
The Nemean games were founded in bis honour, 
but Heracles re-dedicated them to Zeus. 

Orehomenns was the capital of the Mlnyans of 
Bceotia, 169. 

Orcds, 399. 

Oreades were the nymphs of mountaiiis and 
grottoes. 

** Oresteia ** of ASschylus, 388. 

Orestes, 846. 889. 890, 892. 893. 395. 896. 807, 
808, 404. 

** Orestes *’ of Euripides. 393. 

Orion, a son of Poseidon was a giant hunter and 
exceedingly handsome. He fell in love with 
M»ope, the daughter of (Enoplon of Chios. 
(Enopion promised Merope to Orion if he would 
free the island of wild beasts. When he failed 
to keep his piondse Orion seduced Merope, and 
was blinded by (Knopion, who was helped by 
his father Dionysus. An oracle told Orion that 
he would regain his sight if he travelled East 
and exposed bis eyeballs to the rising sun. Be 
went to Lemnos, where HephfBstus lent him a 
guide to the East. There Eos fen tn love with 
hl^ and her brother Helios restored his sight. 
Orion later Joined Artemis as a hunter, boasting 
that he would kill all the wild animals. Apollo, 
hearing this and fearing that Artemis also might 
fall in love with Orion, cunningly contrived that 
the goddess should accidentally UU him. After 
his death Orton's image was set among the stars, 
where he axmears as a giant with ** belt and 
Bworded hip.^ The story of bis blindness cured 
in the EasTis a myth of the sun, on whose rising 
the retire to their dens. 

Qrelthyla, daughter of Erectheus, carried away 
by Boreao. 

Oipheus, the son of King (Eagms and Calliope, 
received a lyre from ApoUo and was taught to 
play by the Muses, so that he was able to 
enchant beasts, trees, and rocks to follow bis 
music. On returning from his voyage with the 
Argonauts (see 165), he manted Bnrydtoe, and 
when she died from a snake bite, he followed her 
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to the Underworld. Here his moelo delighted 
even Hades, so that he allowed Eurydloe to 
follow her husband back to life* proTlded only 
that he did not look round. On the very 
threeAiold of life Orpheus anxiously looked bacl^ 
and so lost Eurydiee. He was so desolate with 
grief that the Jealous Thradan women tore htan 
to pieces in an orgy of Dionysus, a god whom he 
had neglected to honour. The Muses coUected 
the fragments of bis body, which were burled at 
the foot of Olympus, but his head, thrown into 
the Kiver Hiebros. was carried still slngfaig down 
to sea and on to Lesbos, whither his lyre also 
drifted, to be placed later as a constellation in 
the heavens at the interoession of Apollo and 
the Muses. 

The Greeks considered Orpheus to be the 
greatest poet before Homer, and fragments of 
poetry extant were ascribed to him. 

The religion ** Orphism ** was characterised 
by a sense of sin and the need for atonement, the 
idea of a suffering man-god. and a belief In im- 
mortality. It had an influence on such 
philosophers as Pythagoras and Plato, and 
formed a link between the worship of Dtonysus 
and Christianity. 

Orthrus. 182. 256. 

Qrty8la.70. 

Ossa, 13. 

Otrere, 317. 

Otns, 13. 

Ovid, 112, 161. 


Palmmon, a sea-god. originally MeUccrtes. son of 
Athamas and Ino. 

Palamedes, son of Nauplius. 288. 280. 201. 302, 
350. 

Palladium, 325. 327. 330. 341. 

Pallas. (1) a giant. 11. 

(2) a frther of fifty sons. 206. 

(3) a name for Athene. 39. 40. 

Pan. the misshapen god with goat feet, horns, and 
tail, was said by some to be an ancient divinity 
coeeval with Zeus, though most reported him to 
lie the eon of Hermes. He was the god of 
shepherds and flocks, living In rural Arcadia, 
hunting and dancing with the nymphs. He 
would also lurk In forests, startling travelleis 
with a sudden shout and filling them with 
** panic.** Pan loved many nymphs, including 
Syrinx, who fled In terror and was metamor- 
phosed into a reed, from which Pan made the 
syrinx (or Fan's pipe) that he was said to have 
invented, for bis love of music was well known. 
He was also said to have seduced Selene. The 
Olympians looked down on Pan as a rustic, un' 
controlled divinity. He is the only god whose 
death was reported. The worship of Pan 
began in Arcadia, which was despised by the 
Greeks for its backwardness. It did not reach 
Athens till early in the fifth century b.o. The 
Bomans later identified Pan with Faunus. See 
also 14. 77-4)7, 369. 

Panathenale, 44. 118, 233. 

Pandarens, 373. 

Pandlon, King of Athens, was son of Erlchthonius 
and father of Procne, and Philomela, and of 
Erechtheus. who succeeded him. 

Pandora, 17. 

Pandrosos. daughter of Gecrops. To her and her 
sisters. Eridhthonlus was entrusted. 

Paaopsus, 328. 

Panthons, 81L 

Paphos, 58. 60. 

PaiesB, eee Pistes. 

Paris, 86. 277-282. 284. 287. 810. 821, 824. 

Parnassus, ML, a lofty mountain range north-west 
of the Gulf of Corinth. The name was usually 
limited to the two-peaked summit north of 
Delphi, above which the Oastallan spring Issued. 
The mountain was one of the chief seats of 
Apollo and the Muses, and was also sacred to 
Dionysus. Bee alto 20, 60. 7. 

Parthenon, 44, 48. 118. 

Partheno Pwns, 268, 265. 


Parthenos, a name of Athene. 80. 

Paslphts, 231. 234. 238. 

Patroetus, 206. 814. 816. 

Pegasus. 108. 137. 148. 150. 

Pelasgians. 47. 

Peleus, son of AGacus. King of AGglna. joined with 
his brother Telamon in killing their half-brother 
Phocns. Expelled by ASacus. he went to 
Phthla In Thessaly, where he was purified by 
the king's son Eurytlon. but accompanying 
Eurytlon to hunt the Calydonian Boar, he 
accidentally killed his benefactor. Peleus now 
fled to Acastus. King of loloos. who purified him. 
but here he wea falsely accused by Acastus* 
wife. Acastus then took Peleus on a hunting 
expedition on Mt. PeUon. and while his guest 
was asleep secreted his sword and deserted him. 
Peleus would have been killed by Gentaurs had 
not Chelron rescued him. Zeus now decided to 
give to Peleus the Nereid Thetis as wife. SSeus 
hicrself would have married her had he not 
been warned by Themis that sae would bear a 
son more illustrious then bis father. Ghelron 
told Peleus how to master Thetis by holding her 
fast whatever form she might assume, and all 
the divinities save Erie came to the wedding. 
She in revenge cast in the golden apple, which 
caused, eventually, the Trojan War. Thetis 
bore to Peleus the hero Achilles, whose death 
he survived. Bee alto 280, 298. 296. 

Pellas, 108. 152, 153, 154, 161. 

PeUdes, the son of Peleus. that Is Achilles. 

PeUon, Mt, 13. 

Pelopia, 882. 888. 

reloponnesns. 58. 878. 

Pelops. 251. 825. 826. 371. 373. 875. 376. 877. 378. 
879. 

Pelorns, one of Bparti. 243. 

Penelope, 290. 868. 365. 868. 369. 

Penens, a god of the Kiver Peneus in Thessaly, son 
of Ooeanus and Tethys and father of Daphne 
and Gyrene. 

Penthesilea, 817. 

Penfbens, 128. 246. 

Perdlx, nephew of Daedalus. 237. 

PericlymenuB, the Argonaut was the son of Neleus 
and brother of Nestor. Though he could 
assume what shape he chose, he was killed by 
Herades. 

Perlphetes. a monster at Epldanrus who used to 
kill passers-by with an iron club. He was killed 
by Theseus. 

Pero, daughter of Neleus and Chloris and wife of 
Bias. 

Persfl, daughter of Oceanus and wife of Helios, by 
whom she became the mother of Aifites, dree, 
Pasipbafl, and Ferses. 

Persephone, 25. 103. 106. 111-115, 214, 873, 402, 
403. 409. 

Perses, son of Helios and Perse and fhther of 
Hecate. 

Perseus, 129-144. 166. 

PeiiBtratns, 44. 114. 118. 

PetasuB, 08. 

Fhesadans, 862. 

PlUBdre,211. 

Pluethon. " the shining," was a son of Helios by 
Glymene. He gained his father's permission to 
drive the chariot of the sun, but his incom- 
petence provoked Zeus to kiU him with a 
thunderbolt, and he fell into the Kiver Po. His 
mourning slsteFB were tunted into alder- or 
Mplar-trees. which wept tears of amber. 
Phietbon'B fate may represent the ritual death 
of the boy interrex for the sacred king, who 
ruled for one day and was then killed, usuaUy 
by horses. 

During the Bronse Age amber, sacred to the 
king, was carried from Baltic to Mediterranean 
via the Po vafley. 

Phalaatfaus, 'a mythical Spartan said to have 
fouiuled Tarentum in Italy about 700 B.a 

Phasls, river. 157. 
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Phene wee an ancient town In Thessaly, the home Polydorns. (l) Son of Cadmus and Trititwftnin, 
of Admetns. 244. 262. 


Pheres. son of Gretheus and Tyro, was the father 
of Admetns and Lycnrgns and the founder of 
Phei» In Thessaly. 

Philemon, an old man of Fhrysia who. with his 
wife Bauds, hospitably received Zeus and 
Hermes. 

Phlloctetes, 108. 301. 803. 823. 824. 347. 

« Philootetes ” of Bophodes. 323. 

Philomela, see Tereus. 

Pbinens was the son of Aaenor and ruled In Sal* 
mydeSBUs in Thrace. He imprisoned his sons, 
by his first wife, Cleopatra, because of a false 
accusation made by their stepmother. IdsBa, 
For this, or some other fault, he was punished 
with blindness, and two Harpies tormented him. 
When the Argonauts reached Thrace. Zetes and 
Calais, brothers of Cleopatra, killed the Harpies 
and were also said to have vindicated and 
freed their nephews, the sons of Phineus. In 
return, he advised Jason what course to take 
(see 167). Milton compares himself to Phineus 
iParadUe LosU Book HI, lines 85. 80). 

Phlegethon. 406. 

Phlegeus. 271. 

Phods, a country in Northern Greece, its chief 
mountain Parnassus and its chief river Cephis- 
sus, 890. 

Phocus, son of iSacus, killed by his half-brothers 
Telamon and Peleus. 

Phosbe. a name of Artemis as goddess of the moon. 

Phobns, 09. 

<*PlUBnician Maidens. The,** 203. 

Pheenix, 294, 290. 861. 

PholuB. a Centaur. 170. 

Phoroys. a sea-deity, was. by Ceto. the father of 
Ladon, Echidne. the three Qorgons. and the 
three Gren. 

Phoroneus, son of Inachus and the nymph Melia, 
was an early mythical King of Argos. 

PhrUus, son of Athamas and Nephele. 

Phrygia. 121. 

Phylaohus. father of Iphiclus. 

Phyleus, son of Angelas. 177. 

Phyllis, beloved by Demophon. 349. 

Fieria, on the south-east coast of Macedonia, was 
inhabited by Thracian people, who in early 
times worshipped the Muses, hence called 
Pierides. See dho 92. 

Pierides. (1) The Muses. 

(2) The nine daughters of Pieros, a king in 
Mao^onia. named after the Muses. They were 
conquered in a contest with the Muses and 
turned into birds. 

Pirene. 148. 

Pirithous, the son of Ixlon and Dia. was King of 
the Laplthie in Thessaly. He became a close 
friend of Theseus. See alao 212. 213, 214. 

Pisa, in BUS. 870, 877. 

Plttbeos, King of Troesen, was son to Pelops and 
father of .ffithra, 208. 

PleladeB, daughters of Atlas and Plelone were 
conmanions of Artemis. They were changed 
into doves and placed among the stars. 

Plelone. mother by Atlas of the Pleiades. 

Pleisthenes. 881. 

Ptoto. (1) A name for Hades, 899. 

(2) The nymph. 871. 

Podalirius, 824. 

Podaroes. (l) Original name of Priam. 276. 

(2> Son of Iphidus. who led the Thessalians 
agidnstTroy. 

PflSM. 801. 

Potttes. 884. 

Pollux, Boman name for Polydeuces. 

Polybus, 268. 

PolyIrateB, ll, 12. 

Polfdeotes. 182. 188. 141. 

P^de^ one of Dioscuri. 156. 167. 215. 285. 
280. 


(2) Son of Priam, 838. 

'olyeidus, 282. 

Polymester. 888. 

Pobnnnia or Polyhymnia, the Muse of the sublime 
hsmm. 

Polyneloes. 267, 261, 202, 263. 205. 200, 269. 
Polypemon, see Proenrstes and 205. 

»olyphemu8, 865. 

'olyxena. 809. $37. 839. 

^ontuB, 1. 

^otphyrion, 11. 

Poseidon, see espedattv 99-109 and also 7, 9. 10, 
IS. 32. 80. 42. 44. 60. 67. 73. 110, 184, 187, 189, 
140, 162. 157, 211, 223. 227. 805. 330. 348. 302. 
800. 877. 

Praxitlles, 63. i 

Priam, 275, 276, 277. 2$2. 302, 809. 815. 816, 318, 
827. 880. 881. 834. 8SA. 838. 

Priapus, son of Dionystn and Aphrodite, a god of 
fruitfulness. \ 

Procne, see Tereus. I 

Prooris was the daughtei^ of the second Erectheus 
to be King of Athens. She married Cephalus. 
See also 229. 

ProoroBtes or the ** Stret^er *' was the surname 
given to the robber Polypemon. He used to 
tie travellers to a bed, and if they were too 
short he would rack them, and if too tall, he 
would hack off their legs. He was served in the 
same way by Theseus. See also 205. 

ProstuB, son of Abus. King of ArgoUs, inherited 
the kingdom Jointly with his twin brother 
Acrisius. Soon expelled, he fled to lobates. 
King of Lydia, whose daughter Anteia. also 
called Stheneboea, he married. Betuming to 
Argolls. he forced his brother to divide the 
kingdom and became ruler of Tiryns. whose 
massive walls he built by aid of the Cyclopes. 
See also Melampus, Bellerophon. 

Prometheus. 10-20, 41, 170, 183. 

Protesilaus, 803. 

Proteus was the prophetic old man of the sea. 
subject to Poseidon, whose flocks of seals he 
tended. By assuming any shape he chose, he 
could avoid the need of prophesying, unless 
gripped fast, when he would at last resume his 
usual shape and tell the truth. He could be 
found at midday in the Island of Pharos. See 
also 183. 346. 

Psamafhe, see Linus (1). 

Psyche appears in late Greek literature as a 
personlflcatlon of the soul, pnilfled by suffering 
to enjoy true love. The beauty of tiie maiden 
Psyche excited the envy of Aphrodite who sent 
Eros to persecute her. but he fell in love with 
her and secretly visited her nightly. When 
Psyche, urged by her two sisters, sought to 
discover his identity, he left her. Searching 
for Eros, she endured further persecution, but 
he secretly helped her, and she finally overcame 
Aphrodite's hatred, to become Immortal and 
united with Eros for ever. The story is told in 
The Golden Ass of Apuleiua. 

Pygmalion ol Cyprus is said to have fallen in love 
with the ivory image of a maiden that he himself 
had made, and to have prayed Aphrodite to 
breathe life into it. When she consented, 
Pygmalion married the maiden, whom he called 
Galatea. By her he became the father of 
Paphus and Metharme. It is probable that the 
story concerns a priest of Aphrodite at Paphus 
who kept the Imw of the goddess in order to 
retain power. See WilUam Monia's version in 
The Earthly Paradise, 

PyJadae, 890. 392, 896. 897. 898. 

PSFlOB, 92. 

Pyirha, 20. 21. 

Pyxibus, see Meoptolemus. 

Pythia, 76. 118. 171. 

Pythian or Pythlus, 09. 

Python, 71. 70. 
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RhadamanthTU, 224, 225, 226. 407. 

Rhea, 1, 6, 6, 7, SO. 101. Ill, 122. 878. 

RImbu. 818. 

" B1w8DB,» attributed to Euripides. 818. 

Rhode or Bhodos was said to be the daushter of 
PoseidoxL She was the wife of Helioe. 


Salmonens. son of ^lus and brother of Sisyphus, 
emisrated from Thessaly and built Salmone. 
In hla presumption he emulated Zeus, who 
destroyed him and his city with a thunderbolt. 

Samos, 80. 84. 

Sarpedon. 224. 225. 807. 811. 814. 

Satumus. a mythical King of Italy, identified by 
the Romans with Cronus. 

Satyrs were beings who embodied the fertile power 
of nature. They were represented as men 
wearing skins and crowned with vine. fir. or ivy, 
with pointed ears, small horns, and a taU. They 
were said to be sons of Hermes, and were always 
connected with the worship of Dionysus. Older 
Satyrs were called Sileni See aUo 121, 127. 

Scaan Gate, 321. 

Scamander. Biyer, 274, 818. 817. 

Shheria, 362. 

Soiron was a robber living on the frontier between 
Megaris and Attica. He robbed travellers and 
compelled them to wash his feet on the Scironian 
rock. He then kicked them into the sea. where 
a giant tortoise turtle devoured them. He was 
killed by Theseus. See also 205. 

Scylla and Ghatybdis were two rocks between Italy 
and Sicily. In one dwelt Scylla. a fearful 
monster with six barking heads and twelve feet. 
Under the opposite rock lived Charybdis. who 
thrice daily swallowed and then regurgitated the 
waters of the sea. See Odyssey XI, 11. 85-110. 
and also 108. 359. 

Scylla. daughter of Nisus, 230. 

Scyros. 295. 326. 

Selene, 84. 89. 

Semele. 26. 119. 126, 244. 

Semiramls and her husband Nlnus were mythical 
founders of Nlnus or Nineveh. 

Seriphos. 132. 141, 142. 

Sicily. 56. 112. 

Sioyon, 118, 882. 383. 

Sileni, see SslLsn. 

Silenus was one of the Sileni who brought up 
Dionysus and was his constant companion. He 
was a Jovial, bald old man usually drunk and 
riding on an ass. He had the power of 
prophecy. See also 121. 

Sinis or was a robber living on the Isthmus 
of Coring where he killed travellers by tying 
them to the top of a fir-tree which he tied to 
the earth and then allowed to spring upright. 
He was killed in the same way by Theseus. 
See also 205. 

Slnon. 829, 830, 333. 

Sirens were sea-nymphs who could allure by their 
songs all who heard them. When the Argonauts 
sailed put, Orpheus surpassed them, and 
Odysseus contrived to hear them unscathed. 

Sirius, the dog-star. 

Sisyphus, son of jEolus. married Merope, the 
Pleiad, who bore him Glaucus. He seduced 
ATiriftiftia, daughter of Autolycus. and mother of 
Odysseus, and some said that Sisyphus wu 
really the father to Odysseus. He founded 
Ephyra. later Oorlnth. and though he promoted 
navlflwtion, wu a notorious knave (see Iliad VI, 
158). In the Underworld he wu condemned 
always to roll a huge stone whidi always 
toppled back again. 

Smlnthsua. a name of Apollo. 

Sophories. 197. 250, 260. 266, 822, 828. 891. 

Sparta. 45. 64. 86. 282. 284, 285, 286. 385. 

Spartl or Sown Men,’* 243, 258. 

Sphinx, 255, 256. 257. 

Stentor, herald of the Greeks in the Trojan War. 
His voioe wu u loud u that of fifty mezL 

StttopM, 1. 


Sthentbosa, also called Anteia, 146. 

Sthenehis. (l) Wu the son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and King of Mycenn. His wife 
Nidppe. who bore him Aldnoe. Medusa, and 
Eurystheus. 

(2) The son of Capaneus and Evadne. 268. 
288, 828. 

Stheno, 184. 188. 

Stropfains. 800. 

Stymhhalian Birds, 178. 

Styx, 184, 294, 405, 406. 

Suppliants, The,” 267. 

Symplegadu. 157. 

Syrinx, sea Pan. 

TXIaus. 261. 

Tales. (1) Cretan giant, 228. 

(2) Nephew of Dsedalus, 237. 

Tantalus, 251. 871. 372. 873. 374. 375. 

Taphlans. 165. 

Tartanis, 4. 8. 0. 18. 14, 184. 400. 

Tauris, 86, 800. 805. 306. 

Teemessa, 806. 

Teireslu or Tiruiu, 258, 250. 264. 270, 858. 360, 
366. Bee Tennyson's poem Tiresias. 

Telamon, son of iEacus. King of iBgina. Joined 
with his brother Peleus in killing their half- 
brother Phocus and. expelled by his father, he 
went to Salamls, where he married Glauce, 
daughter of the king, whom he succeeded. 
Telamon later married Peribcea of Athena, who 
bore him Great Ajax. He Joined in hunting the 
Calydonian Boar, and some say that he sailed 
with the Argonauts. See also 188, 180. 275, 276. 

Telchinu were variously described. It is said 
that Rhea entrusted the infant Poseidon to 
them and that they were artists in metal, making 
the sickle of Cronus and Poseidon’s trident. 
But they were also said to be destructive beings, 
interfering with the weather, and earning the 
hostility of Apollo, who assumed a wolf’s form 
to destroy some of them, and of Zeus, who over- 
whelmed others by flood. 

TOlegonus, 868. 

Telemachus, 291, 863, 364, 365, 368. 

Triephassa, 223. 240. 

Telephus wu the son of Heracles and Auge the 
priestess, daughter of Aleus, King of Tegea. 
He wu abandoned u a child, but on reaching 
manhood quwtioned the Delphic Oracle u to 
his parentage. He wu told to sail to King 
Teuthru in Mysfa, and there found his mother 
married to the king. He succeeded Teuthru 
and wu said to have married Priam's daughter 
Laodloe. He tried to prevent the Greeks on 
their way to Troy from landing in Mysia. See 
also 290. 

Telephylos, 857. 

Tempe wu a beautiful valley In Thessaly watered 
by the River Peneus. Apollo here pursued 
Daphne, daughter of the river-god Peneus. He 
had aJso purified himself here after killing the 
Python. 

Tenedos, 801, 802, 320. 

Tenw, son of Apollo, wu reputedly the son of 
Cycnus, King of Colonse in Troas. His step- 
mother, falling to seduce him. falsely accused 
him to Cycnus. who put Tenes. with his sister 
Hemithea. into a chest and threw it into the sea. 
The chest wu driven to the island Leuco- 
phrys, whose inhabitants made Tenes king. 
The island wu then called Tenedos. Cycnus, 
diswvering his error, sailed to Tenedos and wu 
reconciled with his son. 'When the Greeks 
landed on Tenedos on their way to Troy, Acfliilles 
killed both Tenes and Cycnus. 

Tereos, a son of Ares, wu King of the Thracians 
and lived in Phocian Daulis. He helped 
Pandion. King of Athens, and wu therefore 
given Fandion’s daughter Procne in marriage. 
She bore him a son, Itys. But Tereu wu in 
love with PiOcne’s sister, Philomela, and hiding 
Procne among the slaves, he told Philomela ttot 
her sister wu dead, and so seduced her. He 
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also tore out Procne's tongue, but Fiocne wovt 
a meesage for her slater into a robe. PhUomela 
then leleaaed Procne, who, to avenge henelf on 
her husband, IdUed and cooked their son Itys 
for Tereus to eat. When he reidiaed what be 
had been eating, he pursued the slaters with an 
axe, but the gods changed all three into birds, 
Procne to a swallow, Philomela to a nightingale, 
and Tereus either to a hoopoe or hawk. Some 
say that Tereus tore out Philomela's tongue, 
that he told Procne that PhUomela was dead, 
and that Procne became the iU ffhHng aia, 
Philomela the swallow. 

Terpsichore, the Muse of Choral Banco and Song, 
carries the lyre and plectrum. 

Tethys, 1, 25. 

TCucer. (1) Son of Scamander, 274. 

(2) Bon of Telamon. 189. 292. 

Tencrl, 274. 

Tenthnw, King of Mysla. married Auge. He was 
succeeded by Telephus. sou of Auge by Heracies. 
See aUo 806. 

Thalia. (1) One of the nine Muses, and in later 
times the Muse of Comedy, appearing with a 
comic mask, a shepherd’s staff, or a wreath of 
ivy. 

(2) One of the three Charities or Graces. 

Theano, 840. 

Thebe, 250. 

Thebes, 240-271. 

** Theb^ Sevan against,** of ^chylus, 263. 

Themis, 1. 21. 25. 

“ Theogony,** 2. 

Thersander, 269. 

Thersites, 817. 

Theseus, 208-218. 260. 267. 

Thesmophoila, 114. 

Thespios, 168, 192. 

Thessaly, 8. 10. 117. 

Thetis was the kindly daughter of Kereus and 
Boris, who received in the sea depths both 
Hephaestus and Dionysus. Zeus and Poseidon 
bo^ wished to marry her. but Themis foretold 
her son would be greater than his father, and 
she was given to Peleus. She became by him 
the mother of Achilles. See also 32. 51, 106, 
280. 298. 294, 816. 

Thoos, son of Andnemon, King of Calydon. sailed 
with forty ships against Troy. See also 328. 

Thrace, 64. 117. 121. 128, 157. 

Tbrespotus. 882, 883. 

Thrinada, 860. 

Thyestes, 870, 880, 881. 382, 883. 884. 885. 888. 

Th^ was said to be the first woman to have 
sacrificed to Blonysus. From her the Attic 
women who annually went to Parnassus to take 
part in Blonysus* orgies were called Thylades, 
or Thyades. The word Thyades. however, 
means ** raging women." They were the 
Baochn or Bacchantes 

Thylades. 117. 

Thyone. 126. 

Thyrsus, 127. 

Tflphussa, Wen of, 270. 

Tlreslas, see Teireslas. 

Tiiyns. 180. 148, 144. 146, 171. 

Tigphono, one of the Eumenides, 8. 404. 

Tltanesses, 0. 

UNtawmwftftWa.- ft. 

Titans, 1, 8. 4. 7, 8. 0. 11. 16. 17. 400. 

Tlthonos, son of Laomedan and Strymo, was half- 
brother to Priam. By the prayers of his lover 
Bos be was grants by Zeus immortality, but as 
Eos had omitted to ask for perpetual youW he 
shrank away till he became a dcada. Bee 
Tennyson's poem Tittumus, See also 818. 

Tltyns, son of Qea (see 72). Tityus was sent to 
Tartaros. Bore he was pegged on the ground 
covering nine acres. whUa two vultures, or two 
snakes, ate bis liver. 

TlMpotamns, 201. 288. 

TSoMdiiB, 187. 

•trmterAnim, •* WomMI Of TiacfaJs." 197. 


TraChls. 195-197. 

Trapezus, 12. 

Triptolemus, 113. 

Triton, son of Poseidon and Amphitrlte. Some- 
times writers spoke of Tritons in the plural, and 
they described them as having the upper part of 
the body in human form, the lower part that of 
a fish. Tritons carried a trumpet made of a shell 
(concha) which they blew to soothe the waves. 

Triton Lake, 41. 

TroBsen. the birthplace of Theseus. 105. 

Troilus, 277. 804. 

Trojan War, 276, 284-842. 

Trophonins and Agamedes, sons of Erginus. built 
a temple for Apollo at BeiphL As a reward 
they lived merrily for six days, and on the 
seventh died in their sleep. Later Trophonius 
had an oracle of his own at Lebadeia in Bmotia. 

Tros. (1) Grandson^of Bardanus, 274. 

(2) Part of Troy. 273. 

Troy. 104, 272-842. \ 

Tyche or Tncbe, called by the Homans Fortnna. 
and said to be dau^ter of Zeus, was a goddess 
more popular with me Homans than the Greeks. 
She was goddess of Uuck. oonferring or denying 
gifts irresponsibly. ; Bhe was portrayed some- 
times juggling with 'a ball representing the in- 
stability of fortune, ^metimes with a rudder as 
guiding men's affairs, sometimes with Amalthea’s 
horn or accompanied by Plutus. 

Tydeos. 261. 262. 263. 265, 268. 

Tyandreus, 191. 286, 286. 846. 885. 386. 

Typhon, 14. 147, 178. 174. 182. 183, 255. 

Tyro, 108. 152. 153. 

Udnus, one of Spartl. 243. 

Ulysses, see Odysseus. 

Urania, the Muse of Astronomy appears with a 
staff pointing to a globe. 

Uranus. 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 25. 59. 

Venus, a Homan goddess identified with Aphro- 
dite. 57, 59. 62. 63. 

Vesta, a Homan goddess identified with .^tia, 36. 

VirgU, 62. 

Xanthus, 274. 

Xuthus, son of Hellen. married Creusa, daughter 
of Erectheus. King of Athens. Their sous were 
Ion and Achseus. After the death of Erectheus. 
Xuthus Judged that Creusa’s eldest brother 
CecropB should be king, and was expelled by his 
other bzothers-in-law and settled In Achaia. 
Eui^ides. In his play Ion. represents Ion aa son 
to Creusa and Apollo. Carried away as a baby 
to Belphi, he Is at length recognised by Creusa 
and adopted by Xuthus. 


Zagrens, In the Cretan legend, was a son of Zens. 
The Titans tore him to pieces and ate tUm alive, 
but Athene saved his heart. He was identified 
with Dionysos, and the ceremonies of his cult 
were designed to promote union with the god. 

Zephymi. son of Astraras and Eos, was the West 
wind. 74. 

Zetes and Calais were winged beings, the twin sons 
of Boreas and Orelthyia. They acoompanied 
the Argonauts and drove away the Harpies, 
who had plagued the blind King Phineua, the 
husband t)f their sister Cleopatra {see 167). 
They also fiteed from prison the sons of Cleo- 
patra, whom their own father Phineus had 
falsely suspected. 

Zetbus, 248. 240. 250. 

Zeus, see eepedaOv 6-11, 14. 16, 17. 18. 20. 23-88 
and also 86, 41. 48. 60. 52. 63. 60. 61. 65. 70. 71. 
78. 88. 01. 02. 98. 100. 101. 108, 104. 105, 106. 
Ill, 119, 120. 181. 150. 164, 165. 166, 108. 228, 
224, 226. 244, 248. 251. 266. 274. 280, 285. 819. 
884, 860. 861, 871, 872. 878. 875. 403. . 
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CONTCMPORARY THEATRK 


THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 

This secfcioD concema the EnKliah theatxe since 1950 and Is confined to plays produced before 
a live audience. It consists of four sections: 

X. IntroducUon 

n. Eminent Theatrical Oronps 

III. Olossaiy of Dramatic Terms 

IV. Directory ol Dramatists 

I. INTRODUCTION 


What sieniflcance can the modem audience be 
expected to find in such spectacles as sauaild 
(carrets and basements, characters most unreal* 
istically bursting into song, old tramps changing 
hats, a young man trying to teach a set of 
weighing-machines to sing the Hallelujah Chorus, 
or three children continuously’ re-enacting the 
ritual murder of their parents? 

These are some of the questions that trouble the 
playgoer, and since they are not always easy to 
answer it may l)e helpful first to consider what Is 
the function of dramatic art. what are Its con- 
stituents and background, and how to Judge a play. 


The Function of Dramatic Art. 

It is not the fbnctioii of art to make a statement 
but to biduce an imaginative response, and the 
spectator receives not an answer to a question but 
an experience. 

Drama, like the other arts, gives expression to 
that subtle and elusive life of feeling that defies 
logical deftnltioD. By feeling is to be understood 
the w'hole experience of what it feels like to be 
alive — ^physical sensations, emotions, and even 
what it feels like to think. 

This flux of sensibility cannot be netted down 
in logical discourse, but can find expression In 
what Clive Bell, when dJscussiug the visual arts 
called *' significant form." 

The contemporary philosopher, Susanne Langer, 
in her book. FetsHng and Form, has developed 
Clive Bell’s concept, arguing that all artistic form 
is an indirect expression of feeling. The artist, be 
he painter, poet, or dramatist, creates an image, a 
form that idves shape to his feeling, and it is for 
the seiL^tive recipient to interpret its significance. 

The especial province of drama, as was pointed 
out by Aristotle, is to create an iniaae. an illusion 
of action, that action " wliich springs from the 
past but is directed towards the future and is 
always great with things to come." Both 
trag^y and comedy depict such action and the 
conflict which it normally entails. 


The Tfifrapentic Effect of Drama, 

One of the achievements of serious dnxna is to 
create an image that will objectify and help to 
resolve deep human conflicts. 

Most people have at some time or another come 
away from a fine play feeling in some inexplicable 
way exhilarated and released, and it has long been 
recognised that drama can have a beneficial, even 
a therapeutic effect. 

It is not difficult tn understand the exhilarating 
effect of comedy, but more difficult to understand 
that of tragedy. In the 4th century b.c. Aristotle 
claimed that tragedy accomplidieB a beneficial 
purgation of pity and terror and very reoently 
Miss Bradbrook haa attempted a psydhologioal 
explanation of the effect of serious drama on the 
audience. She suggests that in wat<fii]Dg a 
O (77th Ed.) 


mature play we are encouraged to sympathise 
with many different characters at one and the 
same time, and it may be that the imaginative 
effort entailed has a corresponding movement in 
the unconscious mind. There, at the most pri- 
mitive level, is an ** Internal society." the petrified 
infantile images of father, mother, and siblings, to 
which we are linked by Inflexible attitudes. It 
may be that the sympathetto response to the play- 
wri^t’s images of these figures helps us to relax 
our rigid attitudes towards them so that the 
internal pattern of relationships Bhlfts, and we 
experience a sense of release and a new access of 
energy. 

It Is noteworthy also that drama can be ihlly 
appreciated only in a public performance, a social 
event demanding the co-operation and under- 
standing between author, players, and audience. 
Because it can flourish only in a ccunmunity. 
normally a city, it has been called the metro- 
politan art. 


The Constituents ot Drama. 

Drama is a complex art in that it uses two very 
different kinds of ingredient or material, one 
speech, the literary constituent, the other the 
gesture, movement, and confrontation of actors 
on an actual stage. Speech is man’s most precise, 
subtle, and mature means of expression. Oesture 
and confrontation, which he shares to some 
degree with animals, is more primitive and some 
of the power of drama as an art form is its ftision 
of civilised speech and primitive gesture into 
one organic whole. 

It is just possible to conduct brief scenes using 
only one of these media. The chorus in Shake- 
speare’s Henrv V is virtually confined to speech 
and there is in Galsworthy’s Justice, revived in 
1968. a remarkable wordless scene, diowlng a 
criminal in solitary confinement in his cell, that 
proved so moving that it is reputed to have led to 
an amendment of the penal code. 

Perhaps the more primitive gesture has the 
greater emotional force, but it is the words made 
permanent in the literary script that up till now 
have constituted the commanding form of drama. 
Even the wordless mime is given permanence by 
the printed smript. 

TJte Ritual EUmeni, 

While speech and the confrontation of actors 
are essential to fill drama, there is an element that 
has sometimes been neglected and that is ritual, 
perhaps the most primitive and evocative of all. 
The early tragedy of Qneoe was probaWy or- 
ganically connected with the teligioaB ritual of 
Dionysus and the matrix wm song, and danctt. 
Similarly in England the origins of drama are to 
be found in bhuich liturgy and ritual and civic 
occasion, both of which us(^ propei^on, im ggn - 
try. oostome, and symbolic insignia to gmt effect 
and also downing which served as comic relief to 
the solemnity. 

There have naturally been few dmj^ 
have been able to combiiie Uterary abfiity. a sense 
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of staee situation sad also skill In the use of ritual 
process. The enduring power of Shakespeare 
due to his manifold genius in that he could deploF 
inimitable poetry, swift action, and such ritual 
enrichments as royal processions, crowzdng and 
dethroning, duelling and wrestling, masque and 
pageantry, song and dance. 


The Badkground ot Modem Drama. 

The happy fbsion of both literary and theatrical 
excellence which is to be found in Shakespeare's 
plays is extremely rare, for it demands not only a 
versatile genius but also a receptive audience and 
a suitable building. By the Restoration the 
delicate balance was already disturbed and by the 
middle decades of the 10th century popular taste 
had all but banished literature from the stage. 
The disorderly audiences of the time demanded 
only spectacular and sensational theatrical and 
musical effects, and in the vast monopoly theatres 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden they could 
hardly have heard, let alone appreciated, good 
dialogue. The managers discouraged men of 
genius, so that poets like Browning, who had no 
practical knowledge of the theatre, produced 
wordy ** closet dramas.** which were virtually un- 
actable. while the popular theatrical melodramas 
like Maria Marfm or Murder bi the Bed Bam, are 
today unreadable. 

With the gradual establishment of smaller 
theatres, catering for a sober mlddle-dass 
audience, men of talent again began to write for 
the stage. It was the turn of literature to take 
command, and more popular and traditional 
techniques such as music and clowning were now 
banished to the music-hall and pantomime. 

T. W. Robertson. Henry Arthur Jones and 
Pinero all furthered the trend towards realism 
but it was the genius of Ibsen, especially in such 
works as GhoBls and The Wild Duck, that set a 
high sUmdard of excellence for the literary and 
reaUstic play of mlddle-dass life. He expressed 
hJa profound insight into personal and social 
problems in finely construct^ plays, written in 
naturalistlo prose, the overtones of poetic uni- 
versality being conveyed in symbdism that was 
usually verbal. 

Able writers, like Granville Barker and Gals- 
worthy, although they lacked the poetic power of 
Ibsen, firmly established in Rnglond a similar 
type of literary play, realistic, well-constructed, 
serious-minded, oonoemed with the middle dass 
and almost exdusivdy verbal. 

Borne of the few exceptions to this preoccupation 
with the realistic and literary are to be found in 
Bbaw. Like Shakespeare, he was not only a lit- 
erary genius. He was also well acquainted with 
stige-PToduction and although much too wordy in 
old age. in his best comedies he combined some of 
the wittiest dialogue to be found in English drama 
along with the delightful sbnCkB and surprises of 
total theatre. Androdes* engaging Lion belongs 
to the same family as Titania's Ass and Whitting- 
ton's Cat. 

But Shaw in his prime was unique, and between 
the wars the verbal, realistic play was perpetuated 
by BuCh writers as Maugham and Coward. Not 
over-concemed with psychological or social issues, 
they used it to portray the leisured classes. 

By the 'forties the oonventional West End play 
had with a few exceptions come to imitate not life 
but photography. Confined to the proscenium 
arch and realistic to the last trivial deUdl, it pre- 
sented a prosaic picture of middle- and upper-dass 
life, with stereotyped situation, demanding only 
stodc responses and lacking interest to Id^. 
poetic intensity, and genmne wit. With the 
•tar cast and the long oommercbd run, theatre- 
going had become not an artistic experience but a 
social occasion. 

Apart from the novel comedies of sndi writers 
■■ Ustinov and Battlgan and the verse plays of 
T. 8. BUot ^ ^ teviytd a of t he 
dasslCB. Bniriidi and European, that were bringing 


genuine drama to the stage. Shakespeare could 
be enjoyed not only at Stratford and the Old Vic. 
but to the West End, It was lat^y due to 
Gielgud that Shakespeare was now a box-office 
draw. 

Gielgud's fine histrionic sense, and his highly 
sensitive and poetic interpretation had earned him 
that rare distinction of being the Hamlet of his 
generation and as early as 1084 his production and 
performance at the New Theatre had broken all 
records since Irving. 

As actor and producer, working with other fine 
artists, such as Edith Evans. Peggy Ashcroft. 
Olivier, Guinness and Scofield. Gielgud later con- 
firmed his success. Enthralling interpretations 
of plasrs by Shakespeare. Webster. Otway. Con- 
greve. Bheridan, Wilde and Chekhov demonstrated 
that the classics could have a wide popular appeaL 

Other artists follow^ and in a successful season 
at the New Theatre. &(ybil Thorndike. Olivier and 
Richardson played to crowded houses to Oediput, 
Benry JV, The CrUie ibd Beer Oynt. 

Such achievements hive reminded audience and 
aspiring playright th» there are many other 
dramatic styles than tlmt of fashionable realism 
and BO may even have hemed to further the drama- 
tic revival that began to the 'fifties. 

\ 

27»s Modem Beolval, 

It is not easy to identify the causes of this 
revival, but undoubtedly one reason is that young 
plasrwrlghts like Wesker and Delaney have to- 
iected new vigour into the jaded realistic mode by 
using it to express the vital stresses and conflicts 
of the working people whom they know. Hence 
the settings in basement and attic. See Neo- 
realism. 

More far-reacditog is the general awareness 
unong avant-garde playwrights that verbalism is 
not enough and their readiness to experiment with 
the resources of " total theatre." Here the way 
has been shown by scholarly research into the 
history of the theatre which haa given men con- 
fidence to revive valid techniques such as song, 
music and clowning that the early 20tb century 
had exiled to the music-hall. 

The most vital stimulus haa been the challenge 
of genius. Brecht's Epic Theatre iq.v.) has 
offered a more free and fluid form than that of the 
"well-made play." and his novel uses of traditional 
theatrical devices (such as song, masks, extrav- 
agant costume and settings, direct address to the 
audience) have been quickly adapted by dramatists 
like Arden. Bolt, and Osborne. 

Meanwhile Ionesco, whole-hearted devotee of 
the Theatre of the Absurd (q.v.), has Introduced 
monsters like the rhinoceros and has exploited 
stage properties like empty chairs to satirise man's 
empty existence. He has soon been followed by 
Saunders and by Simpson, whose weighing- 
machines symbolise the dominance of imagination 
by machinery. Monsters and machinery recently 
lestrloted to pantomime are returning to the stage. 

A most pervasive influence has been that of 
Artaud's demand for a Theatre of Cruelty (q.v.). 
This is both the most novel and the most atavistic 
type of theatre, for it attempts to re-create to 
modem terms that primitive, even barbaric 
ritual from which drama evolved. In England it 
is t)est known still to translation of Genet, Wriss, 
andlriana. 

Another interesting aspect of theatre today is a 
new and highly topical interpretation of Shake- 
speare, for some critics and producers have traced 
to bis plays the bleak disenchantment that is 
typical of post-war Europe. 

Peter Brook has said that his fine production to 
1068 of Kino Lear, with Paul Scofield as protago- 
nist. owed much to the orltiG Jan Kott. a Polish 
Professor of Literature, whose book Shakeepeare 
oue Contempcforv, was pubUshed here to tbe 
following year. 
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Eott, who lived through the Nazi tyraunr and 
the StaliniBt occupation of Poland, urges that the 
power-politics, chicanery and violence of twentieth 
century Europe have their counterpart in the 
Wan of the Boses and the Tudor disturbances. 
Be finds in Shakespeare's Histories and In the 
Tragedies, especially Maebdh^ what he terms the 
** Grand Mechanism " of history, the blood-stained 
struggle for power with its terrible consequences, 
and he claims that Shakespeare "condemns 
war by showing up the Feudal butdiery." 

The series. " The Wars of the Boses." which was 
produced for the B.B.C. during 1966-d by Peter 
HaU and John Barton with the Boyal Shakesp^re 
Company, vividly demonstrated the crime-ridden 
lust for power and the feudal butchery. Mean- 
while at Stratford and the Aldwych. the produc- 
tion of Henry V neglected the traditional, royal 
splendour and showed the king, grimy and battle- 
scarred. leading a tattered army, plagued by cor- 
rupt capiP-followers. Played on a bare, gaunt 
stage, grey, metallic and cavernous, it was 
Btrlkhigly similar in tone and significance to 
Brecht's Mocker Courage, running concurrently at 
the Old Vic. 


New Perspectives. 

Since 1965 there have been further attempts at 
new kinds of drama. One of the most discussed 
innovations has been the " theatre of fact " or 
"living theatre” or "documentary." The Jn- 
vestigalion of Peter Weiss set an example for 
plays of this kind, whicli constitute a sort of 
documentary of the stage, the dramatist endeavour- 
ing to present, usually in an objective way. a 
selection and concentration of the actual events of 
contemporary history. But however detached be 
may be. the draina^t must by the very act of 
selection betray a certain bias, as indeed must the 
professional historian himself. 

It is noteworthy that one of the most sober and 
objective of such factual plays. Klpphardt's In 
the Matter of J. Robert Oppenhcimer, follows Weiss 
in presenting a judicial enquiry, this kind of 
trial scene being in Itself ripe with possibilities of 
conflict, suspense, and surprise. Basting’s Lee 
Harvey Oswald follows the same pattern. 

Both these plays were shown as part of the 
" living theatre ” series in 1906 at the Hampstead 
Theatre Club. The Director. Boose-Evans. stres- 
sed that each production was pre-occupied with 
urgent ethical problems and demanded the live 
concern of the audience. 

The B.S.C. has also carried out an experiment 
in a new genre, tliat of " Director's Theatre,” and 
the involvement of the audience was certainly the 


assault on our apathy conceniii^ the war in 
Vietnam. 

Several recent productions have Involved biting 
criticism of the military mentality and recourse to 
war. notably McGrath's Bofors Gun, Vlau's The 
Generals* Tea Party, and Charles Wood's Dingo. 

Meanwhile the pressing International problem 
of relations between black and white has been il- 
luminated in plays by Fugard. Saunders, and 
Bobert Lowell. 

There are indications of a new candour, a more 
enquiite spirit, about other social problems, 
including illness, both physical and mental. 
Peter Nichols has used remarkable skill in revealing 
the effects on the parents of the Incurable lUness 
of a spastic child, and it is now no longer unusual 
to see a play, often in the mood of ironic comedy, 
depicting the distress^ mind. David Storey^s 
fl:^ play had as protagonist a young husband 
struggling through a nervous breakdown; Mercer 
is especially concerned with the malaise of the 
youth educated beyond his parents; and play- 
wrights as ritoninnnar as Mortimer and Triaaa have 
depicted the disturbed personality. 

There is now a much more frank and sympa- 
thetic attitude towards sexual deviation. In 1965 
4 Patriot for Me, Osborne's uncompromising 


record of a homosexual, could be performed only 
j)rivately. while Frank Marcus' The Killing of Sister 
George Indicated a lesbian relationship only under 
cover of some obvious comic satire of B.B.C. serials 
and their credulous public. But by 1966 a direct 
and uncluttered picture of a homosexual relation- 
(hip was staged In Dyer's The Stairease. 

A related phenomenon is that of transvestism. 
In a society where wives take on jobs of decorating 
and young husbands do the washing-up. it is not sur- 
prising that the distinctions between the dress of the 
sexes should have become blurred. Borne young 
men however affect an ultra feminine style and it 
may be that today's stage " drag ” is a reflection 
of this. 

Drag, the impersonation of women by men. is 
a time-honoured theatrical device In burlesque, 
pantomime, music-hall, revue, and cabaret, epito- 
mised recently by the expertise of Danny la Bue. 
But drag has now been used in the straight play, 
in the astonishing drag ball of Osborne's A 
Patriot for Me and in 1967 in Wise Child where 
Guinness surprised his audience by appearing in 
woman's dress. 

On a very different level was Clifford Williams* 
production for the National Theatre in 1967 of 
As You Like It, with an all-male cast. The 
women's parts were taken, not as in Shakespeare's 
own time, by boys with unbroken voices, but by 
adult men. In the official booklet of the produc- 
tion seven pages were devoted to quotations and 
Illustrations from the theories of Jan Eott. al- 
though Williams disclaimed that his production 
was "designed to demonstrate specific ideas'* 
put forward by the Polish critic in his recent 
essay. " The Bitter Arcadia.” 

Eott's theories are stimulating and unorthodox. 
Observing the almost identical appearance of 
youths and girls in a Stockholm coffee-bar he was 
reminded of such Shakespearean comedies as 
TwHfUi Night and As You Like It, where the girl 
appears disguised as a youth. He argues that 
the theme of these plays is that of the sonnets, 
" the impossibility of choice between the youth 
and the woman, the fragile boundary between 
friendship and love . . . the universality of desire 
which cannot be contained or limited to one sex.” 
Eott connects his "theme” with Benaissance 
Neo-Platonism and its concepts of both homo- 
sexual and heterosexual love. 

Meanwhile dramatists of repute have turned 
their attention to plays for children. In 1965 
Bolt’s Baron BdHgrew and in 1967 Arden's The 
Royal Pardon and The Dragon by the Soviet 
Yevgeny Schwartz were all warmly received, while 
Peter Terson scored a success with Zigger Zagger, 
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In the realm of pure comedy Alex Ayckbourn in 
Relatively Speaking, 1967. has shown promising 
wit and craXtsmanship. 

One of the most stimulating aspects of today's 
theatre is the welcome given to dramatists from 
abroad. Since 1965 there have been English 
premiOres of works by the Americans Bobert 
Lowell and Felffer. by the French Duras, Jairy. 
and Vlan; by the Bussians Arbuzov. Babel, and 
Ostrovsky; by Mrozek. a Pole; by Soyinka, a 
Ni^rian; by Fugud. a South African, and by 
the Cuban Triana — all this in addition to the 
annual " World Theatre Season,” sponsored by 
the K.8.C. 

Gandour, anger at injustice and exploitation, 
sympathy for the unorthodox and eccentric in- 
form our most worthwhile plays which are usually 
still experimental and questing in method and 
tedhnique. 

There is perhaps some danger that in the re- 
discovOT of the resources of total theatre the 
literary asi^ of drama may be neglected. 
Exc^lent revivals of the Engll^ and European 
claesicB of the stage, especially of Shakesp^ue, the 
many-sided genius, hdp to restore the balance. 
Here we are especially indebted to the exquis^ 
ensemble playing of the National Theatre and the 
Boyal Shakespeare Companies. 
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Criteria ol Jtidgmeat | 

How can tbe value of novel and experimental ! 
playa be estimated? The ultimate test of time Is i 
obviouslf impossible and some of the critical i 
principles by which traditional drama has been i 
interpreted are no longer relevant to the revolu- < 
tionary plays of Brecht and Ionesco. 

The ilrst canon of criticism is to remember that 
every art form determines the criteria by which it 
is Judged, and tbe good dramatic critic does not 
approach any play with a pontifical set of rules 
but endeavours to keep an open mind, and so to 
discover its unique significance and value. 

Since artistic form is an expression of human 
feeling, the first encounter with a work of art 
should be in a mood of extreme receptivity, so 
that by shedding preconceived notions, the re- 
cipient may be aware of the feeling Implicit In ^e 
work, however novel or even bizarre the expression 
may be. 

The initial reaction to drama should be intuitive. 

The nature and quality of the implicit feeling can 
then be oonsldei'cd. Is it an original and genuine 
response to experience, or perfunctory and stereo- 
iyi^. is it intense or diffuse, profound or shallow, 
subtle or commonplace, reasoned or Irrational? 

QuestioniDg its Inherent feeling often reveals 
that a commercially successful piece, although 

well-made,'* is valueless, while an miconven- 
tional work, like Pinter’s Dunth Waiter, explores 
and reveals deep-seated anxieties and fears. 

Drama is an especially complicated art. in that 
part of its material being words, it may also in- 
volve discussion of ideas. This discussion, how- 
ever, should not be mistaken for a statement of 
the author’s convictions. In a good play it Is an 
expression of his characters* Seeling about Ideas, a 
very difl:erent thing. 


Another enquiry concerus tbe appropriateness 
and beauty of the form hi which the tcellng is 
conveyed. Many consider that Beckett’s Waiiina 
for Oodot conveys tbe same mood implicit in King 
Lear, and that each play is an Image of man, dis- 
illusioned, adrift, assailed by despair In on alien 
universe. This recognised, the critic’s task la to 
explore the form of the two plays. Apart from 
the fact that they both use a most improbable 
fable, they could hardly be more different. King 
Lear is a Benalasance verse tragedy of the fall of 
princes, with subtle presentation of character de- 
velopment and contrast, and with a coherent plot 
skilfully developed through arresting action up to 
tbe tragic climax. Waiting far Oodot is a prose 
play about an abortive encoimter. almost devoid 
of individual characterisation and story, with a 
static, circular structure and an ending as 
ambiguous and inconclusive as its beginning. 
Yet in either case the form of the play has artistic 
significance and appropriateness and repays 
analysis, and here again the critic needs to be a 
flexible interpreter of the artist’s purpose. 

The most searching question to be askc«l of a 
play is whether it is Dfe-cnhancing. whether. like 
the finest art. it gives delight or deepens under- 
standing. 1 

1 

Most difficult to estimate are those plays like 
Lear or Godot., which ^press a mood of despair. 
But if man’s honesty \and endurance are ulti- 
mately affirmed, the play is not negative in im- 
port. Lear begs forgiveness and the tramps still 
wait. 

Similarly a biting satire may be positive if it 
helps to clear away old wood to make room for 
new growth. A facile optimism may be a be- 
trayal. 

Ideally tbe best way to know a play is first to 
see it on the stage, when its theatrical qualities can 
be enjoyed, and later to read it at leisure, when Its 
literary value can be appreciated. 


II. EMINENT THEATRICAL GROUPS 


We are greatly indebted to a few enterprising and 
devoted groups — chiefly repertory companies and 
theatre clubs-^which help to keep drama alive. 

Foremost are the Boyal Shakespeare Ck)mpany 
and the National Theatre, which have earned an 
International reputation by their superb produc- 
tions of both classics and new plays. Some 
groups, such as tbe English Stage Ck>mpany, the 
Traverse Theatre in Edinburgh and in London, 
and the Hampstead Theatre Club, have been 
particularly concerned in introducing new 
dramatists. 

Many repertory theatres are doing exciting 
work including revivals and premieres and tbe 
Council of Bepertory Theatres has a membership 
of over forty, including theatres at Blmiingham, 
Bristol, Bromley. Cheltenham, Coventry. Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Guildford. Ipswich. Leather- 
head. lieicester, Liverpool, Nottingham, Pitlochry. 
Salisbu^. Sheffield, Watford, Windsor, and York. 

Among commer^l promoterB H. M. Tennent 
can be relied on for the high quality of their 
revivals of period plays. 


The Boyal Shakespeare Company. 

When Peter Hall was appointed Managing 
Director in January 1960 his enterprisiug work 
revolutionised the B.S.C. He decided to supple- 
ment the annual season of Shakespeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon by a continuous repertory of 
classical and contemporary plays at the Aldwych, 
and in 1002 a special experimental season was also 
held at tbe Arts Theatre. 

Under the Directors. Peter Hall. Peter Brook, 
and Paul Scofield a brilliant team of over 100 
actors was gathered together and the Imaginative 
diieotlon and Mtistio perfection of the ensemble 
playliwbeoBme world famous. _ . 

Em year at the Aldwyoh originBl Shakespear- 
ean produotloiis from Stratford have alternated 


with other classics and with unorthodox modem 
work. Brecht, Pinter, aud Uvlngs have been 
sponsored and 1064 alone saw highly experimental 
plays by Vitrac, Tardieu, Arraliel, Weiss, Beckett. 
Wiflting, and Saunders. 

Tbe years 1966 to 1067 included new plays by 
Duras, Mrozek, Dfirrenmatt, Triana, Feiffer, 
Mercer, aud Dyer, and Peter Brook’s much dis- 
cussed VS, as well as revivals of Shakespeare. 
Gogol, and Ibsen. 

Inaugurated in 1964, the annual World Theatre 
Season gives a imique opportunity for seeing 
ensembles from other countries, special apparatus 
for simultaueous translation having been installed. 
In 1907 plays were presented by the National 
Theatre of Poland, tbe Comddie Francaise. the 
Noll Theatre of Japan, and by eminent companies 
from Bremen. Milan, Israel, Greece, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The mobile ** Theatregoround ” continues to 
work in collaboration with municipal and educa- 
tional authorities and recently a thriving B.S. 
Theatre Club has lieeii founded, very popuMj 
with the young. It provides IxKfldng facilities 
and oonoesBioDS. discusstons, and a quarterly 
magasine, FUwrish. 

In tbe spring of 1908 there was a re-arrangement 
among the strong group of artists and excutives at 
ttw head of R.S.G. Peter Hall, formerly respon- 
Bible for both administrative and artistic wmk, 
gave up his post aa Managing Director, while 
rmnaining a Director with special leaponsibilitles 
for B.B.C. films and for the design and building of 
tbe company’s new London theatre in the 
Barbican. 

His former functions were divided l^etween 
Trevor Nunn, Artistic Director. Herek Hornby. 
Administrative Director. Both posts were newly 
created. Dame Peggy Ashcroft beoame the first 
woman Director and Peter Daubeney and Michel 
Saint-Denis remained as Consultant Directors. 
Paul Scofield resig^ his position. 
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The Nattonal Theatre. 

Sixty yeaiB after GraoTiUe Barlcer and William 
Archer had formulated plana for a National 
Theatre, the inauaural production of Hamlet took 
October temporary home. 

theatre on theSoulb Bank, promiel^^ by*tbe«ad 
of 1971. 

Laurence Olivier haviiur already been appointed 
Director, the nucleua of a distinfiruished company 
was formed and soon established its blah reputa- 
tion for exquisite ensemble playing, guest artists 
also appearing on occasion. 

The intention has been to build up a large reper- 
toire of classical and modem plays from all coun- 
tries. Already a wide range of imaginative 
productions has been acclaimed by packed 
houses. 

The varied list has included works by Shakes- 
peare. Congreve. Farquhar. Pinero. Brighouse, 
O'Casey. Shaffer. Arden, Osborne, Chekhov, 
Ostrovsky, Feydeau. Brecht, and Miller. 

Hecently there have been added to the repertory 
a superb Interpretation of Strindberg's The 
Dance of Death, produced by Byam Shaw, with 
Olivier as Edgar, and Tyrone Guthrie's original 
direction of Moli^re’s Tarluffe, in which both he 
and Gielgud make their welcome d^but at the 
National Theatre. Clifford Williams's interest- 
ing all-male production of As You Like It has 
appeared and Ben donson has been represented by 
Vi^pone, Bosencrantz and Ouildeneiem are Dead 
by Tom Stoppard is a contemporary work of 
great virtuosity. 

The scenery has often been breath-taking, 
especially the designs of the Cssech Svoboda for 
Ostrovsky's The Storm and Chekhov's The Three 
Sialere, 

A most attractive booklet is issued for each 
production and is available to the audience at a 
trifling cost. This supplies authoritative in- 
formation about the author, the play, its sources 
and inner references, notable productions and 
critical estimates, together with photographs, re- 
productions. and plans. 

" Borne Facts and Figures," a recent publica- 
tion, gives a useful survey of the achievement of 
the National Theatre. 

Productions of the National Theatre have 
appeared at the Chichester Festival Theatre, and 
have gone on provincial tours. In September 
1965 the company made its first tour abroad, 
visiting the foremost Soviet theatre, the Kreml- 
ipvesky. and the Frei Volks Buhne in West 
Berlin. It has played to the Berliner Ensemble, 
the National Youth Theatre, and the Common- 
wealth Festival. The film version of the fine 
OtheUo, with Olivier, liad its premiere in 1966. 


The English Stage Company. 

Since 1956 the English Stage Company at the 
Boyal Court has been tireless in its discovery and 
support of new talent. Formed to promote 
contemporary drama, the company acquired in 
1956 a long lease of the Boyal Court with George 
Devine (d. 1966) as Director and Tony Richardson 
as Assistant. Declaring themselves a Writers’ 
Theatre, they were extraordinarily successful in 
discovering and sponsoring playwrights hitherto 
unknown, such as Osborne. N. F. Simpson, Ann 
Jellicoe, and John Arden, and in persuading the 
novelist Nigel Dennis to write for the stage. 

An offshoot of the Company, the English Stage 
Society, initiated in May 1957 the inexpensive 
Sunday night "Productions without Decor", 
which brought to light such successes as Wesker's 
The Kitchen and Owen's Prooreee to the Park, 

Writers beginning to make their rwutatlon 
elsewhere were welcomed at the Court. Beckett's 
Endgame and JTrapp's Last Tape had their 
premiere here. Many distinguished foreign plays 
were seen in Britain for the first time at the Court, 
^Deluding Arthur Miller’s The CrucUde, Tennessee 
WiUiams' Orpheue Deacending, Ionesco's The Chaira 
and Jt/iinoeeroa, Sartre’s Nebraaaov and AtUma, 
Genet's The Blacka, and Brecht’s The Good Peraon 
of Szethwan, the first Brecht ever staged in 
London. 

^In October 1965 William Gaskill succeeded 
Devine and the autumn season 1965 saw new 


plays, by Jellicoe and Simpson, and Saved by 
Bond, a new writer. There have since been re- 
vivals of both classic and modem works and 
several British premieres of unusual plays, includ- 
ing Wesker's Golden City. Orton's Crimea of 
PaaaUm, Charles Wood's Dingo, and the Nigerian 
Wole Soyinka’s The Lion and (he Jewel. A most 
interesting departure has been to stage here for 
the first time plays from the past hitherto ignored, 
such as Jarry's seminal French play of 1896, Ubu 
Roi, and the Russian Babel’s Mama of 1083. The 
cstablUdiment of D. H. Lawrence as a dramatist, 
culminating in the special Lawrence season of 1968. 
has been an event in theatrical history. 

The E.8.C. is now doing valuable educational 
work by including a series of productions of both 
modem and classical plays specially chosen to 
meet the needs of schools. FacillUes for cheap 
seats for holders of Student Cards have also been 
generously extended. 


The Blennaid Theatre. 

It was largely due (o the efforts of Bernard 
Miles " and other poor players of London " that 
in 1959 the City of London's first new theatre 
since Shakespeare’s time was opened at Puddle 
Dock, down at Thames-side at Blackfrlars. Com- 
merce, industry, and the general public had 
generously weighed in with money, the City 
Corporation had granted the site at a peppercorn 
rent and the four-foot-thick surviving walls of a 
great warehouse, blitsed in 1941, had been used 
as the shell for a delightful little theatre of 499 
seats. 

It was designed with an open stage, based on 
that of Shakespeare’s day, while an excellently 
raked auditorium, all on one tier like a segment of 
a Greek amphitheatre, ensured a perfect iteht line 
from every seat. The most modem lighting, 
revolving stage, and sound and film equipment 
were installed, an attractive restaurant overlooks 
the Thames, and there is an exceptionally spacious 
foyer, with bars and snack bar open to the public. 

The Mermaid Theatre Is now a valuable part of 
the artistic life of the City, with foyer exhibitions, 
films, concerts, and lectures. An enterprising 
" Molecule Club " for children alms at bridging 
the gap between science and art by using theatrical 
means to demonstrate the basio scientifio prin- 
ciples. 

The Mermaid Theatre has now a fine and varied 
record of productions, including British premieres 
of works by Brecht. Camus, O’Casey, and Bill 
Naughton. There have been revivids of such 
major British dramatists as Shakespeare, Ford, 
Dekker, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Bha^ and 
of foreiini plam by the Greek tragedians, ibsen. 
Pirandello, and Henry James. 

In the year 1967 alone there were productions of 
plays by Shaw, O’Casey, and D, H. lAwrence: 
Herury James's Ttw High Bid, Lessing's Nathan 
the Iviae, and an Imaginatively planned cycle of 
four dramas by Euripides ooncemiug the Trojan 
Wars. The Mermaid also had the honour of 
presenting the English premiere of the fine verse 
play, Benito Cereno, by the leading American poet. 
Robert Lowell. 


Theatre Workdiop. 

During the years 1953H)1 Joan Littlewood as 
Director of Theatre Workshop, at Stratford East, 
introduced several new playwrights, including 
Behan and Delaney. Spontaneity and pseudo- 
Brechtian techniques and not careful construction 
weretheballmarkofber work which culminated in 
Oh What a Lovdy War (M). This paradoxically 
used a period pierrot show brilliaatly to satirise 
the tragic futility of the First World War. 

In 1967 Joan Littlewood returned to Theatre 
Workshop and there directed MacStrd and Mra, 
Wilaan*8 Diary. 

MacBird (P). by Barbara Garson, Is an Ameri- 
can parody on Macbeth, written in doggerel blank 
verse. Described by Brustein as " brutaDy pro- 
vocative " and " grimly amusing." it is a iriolent 
political satire, savagely attacking the American 
poUtical "establishment." Ljmdon Johnson is 
represented by Macbeth, President Kennedy by 
Duncan, and Robert Kennedy by Malcolm. 
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UnfortunaAely Joan Llitlewood made such al- 
terations to tbfi text — ^transposing much of the 
verse to prose and adding or omitting characters — 
that the significant parallel to Shakespeare has 
been blurred and the satirical impact blunted. 

Mrs. Wil8on*8 Diary, which takes the form of a 
Jolly pre-war musical comedy, is described by its 
authors, Richard Ingrams and John Wells, as 
** an affectionate lampoon ** on Wilson's administra- 
tion. 


III. GLOSSARY OF 

Absurd Drama. 

The Theatre of the Absurd, originating in Paris, 
was introduced here through the plays of Beckett 
and translations of Ionesco. Vlan, and Vitrac. It 
has had consideralde Impact on Pinter. N. F. 
Simpson, Saunders. Stoppard, and Campton. 
while American absurdist plays by Albee. Gelber, 
and Kopit and by the Swiss, Frisch, have also 
been produced here. 

The concept of the Absurd was first formulated 
by Camus to indicate the discrepancy between 
human reason and aspiration and an indifferent 
and hostile universe. But Uke Sartre he ^- 
pressed his convictions through the traditional 
dramatic form. 

Not every playwright of the Absurd is an 
existentialist and many are more concerned with 
an irrational hiunan society than with the uni- 
verse. What they have in common is a technique. 
All have discarded traditional realism and expr^ 
absurdity throu^ images that are themselves 
absurd, including bizarre situations and objects, 
both sad and comic, such as aged parents con- 
signed to dustbins. 

There is in the Absurd an element of Surrealism 
and Miss Bradbrook has suggested that a better 
term might be Theatre of Dream, for it Is the un- 
conscious dream mind that Juxtaposes objects and 
incidents that in the waking state have no con- 
nection. such as a rhinoceros in a provincial street. 
Pinter seems to have an intuitive awareness of the 
hinterland of dream, while Simpson makes a con- 
scious manipulation of Surrealism. 

Frisch has ably demonstrated that the Absurd 
can be an effective vehicle for satire and many 
absurdist writers, such as Ionesco and Simpson, 
have satirised the modem prostitution of language 
corrupted by salesmen and politicians, and have 
used conversation of vapid emptiness to reveal its 
breakdown as a means of communication. 

It is partly because of their distrust of language 
that they have had recourse to ludicrous objects 
and images, thus extending the range of total 
theatre. 


The Aristotelian Play. 

Brecht and Ionesco have disparagingly referred, 
somewhat Inaccurately, to ** Aristotelianlsm." 
Strictly speaking, this means the concept of 
tragedy which Aristotle first analysed in his 
Poetics, basing it primarily on the poetic tragedies 
of Sophocles, especially the Oedipus Bex (P). e. 
425 B.O. The Aristotelian concept, revived since 
the Renaissance, has obviousiy been much 
modified, but certain basic principles can still be 
discerned. 

..^Aristotle claims that poetry in general alms at 
that rational pleasure which is part of the good 
life. He defines tragedy as the Imitatioff'of an 
action complete In itself and stieases Its inner 
coherence. Tragedy must have an IntelUgible 
beginning, a middle necessitated by the beginning 
and which Itself necessitates the end. *'The 
story . . . must represent one action, a complete 
whole, with its several incidents so doeely con- 
nected that the transposal or withdrawal of any 
one will disjoint and dislocate the whole.** 

The action should be of some magnitude, with 
** incidents arousing pity and fear wherewith to 
accomplish the purgation of such emotions.** 
Here is Ajrlstotle*B odebrated doctrine of purga- 
tion or "catharsis** which has been variously 
interpreted, some consideiing that something like 
a ceremonial pwaflcatlon is intended, with an 
ethical end in vii^» othezs that bodily or psycho- 
iogfchl rettef fieom tension is meant. 

Aristotle empiMied the paramount importanoe 


The Hampstead Theatre. 

The Hampstead Theatre Club, now London*B 
first Civic theatre, under the energetic direction of 
Roose-Rvans. has sponsored many aspiring play- 
wrights. It has to its credit the world premltree 
of plays by dramatists such as Giles Coovar. 
Pinter. Milner. Howarth, Bowen. McGrath, and 
recently even Tennessee Williams, a rare disUno- 
tion. 
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of action or plot, the characters being revealed In 
and through the action. The kind of plot re- 
commended is one where the hero is *00 eminent 
man. neither inordinately good nor bad. whose 
misfortune is brought upon him by some error of 
Judgment. 

Here is the germ { the splendid Renaissance 
tragedy concerned witi the fall of princes and also 
of the modem flnelyi constructed play, such as 
Ibsen's Ghosts. Sucu a play has classical sym- 
metry. the beginning. 1 ilddle, and end. becoming 
in modem parlance tla exposition, development, 
and climax or denon tment. It has its own 
organic unity and inevitability. But although 
many writers, such as still work within the 
classical disciplines mimy have discarded the 
traditional form. \ 

Brecht and his followers have repudiated the 
whole pattern in favour of a sequence of self- 
contained episodes strung along a narrative thread, 
where Ironic detachment supersedes the emotional 
involvement and catharsis of Greek tragedy. 

In this day of the common man few are con- 
cerned with the fall of princes, and it is interesting 
to examine some of the more striking modem 
plays and to ask how far they stand up to the 
Aristotelian canon. Should a new concept of 
tragedy he evolved, that of potentiality un- 
realised. not a fall firom greatness but a failure to 
rise? 


The Brecbtian or Etpio Play. 

Many British dramatists have felt the pervasive 
infiuence of the Bavarian Brecht (q.v.). who de- 
veloped a new kind of Epic or narrative play of 
debate, with a loose sequence of episodic scenes 
linked by commentary or songs. Discarding 
realism. Brecht attempted not to arouse the on- 
looker’s emotions but to stimulate him to think 
about social issues and to take left-wing action. 
In the event his ambiguous central situation 
appealed to deeper levels of experience. 

There have been several Instances of the am- 
biguous protagonist, but English playwrights have 
tended to adopt not the political intentions but 
the style of the Epic genre. Esdin has said that 
Shaffer in The Boyed Hunt of the Sun has Joined 
** Bolt. Arden and John Whiting of The Devils In 
the select group of British dramatists who have 
genuioely benefited from the conception of 
epic . . . techniques in drama.'* 


Theatre ol Cruelty. 

In 1938 Antonin Artaud published The Theatre 
and its Double, a collection of essays and letters, 
which forms the theoretic basis of the Theatre of 
Cruelty, his central purpose being a ritual of 
cruelty to exorcise fantasies. 

Professor Brustein has described how Artaud 
hated industrial dviUsation, believing, like Freud 
and D. H. Lawrence, that it stifled instinctual life. 
He claimed that the theatre, as the heart of a 
common culture, should enact a primitive ritual 
of cruelty, a sacracial ftenzy and exaltation. In 
this way it would bring to the surface and exordae 
the spectator's latent anarchy, violence, and 
eroticism, serving as an ** outlet for tepiessions.** 

Artaud envisaged a total theatre, appealing to 
total man, primarily visual, where the all im- 
portant Director would deploy ** music, dance, 
plastic art. pantomime, mimlary. gesticulatiom 
Intonation, architecture, scenery and lighting** 
to induce a state of trance. Attacking the in- 
adequacy of a pallid conceptual language, Artaud 
demanded that dramatio language should have 
an emotional and incantatory effwt. 
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It iB Gen^ Who most dooelr ftilflls Artaud's 
demands and in England the speciflo Theatre of 
bestrepresented by his plays. 
^ Mm^8^ of Weii^ and Triana's The 
CHmincUs. But the methods of production ad- 
verted by Artaud have had a wide and pervasive 
influence on the movement towards total theatre. 

Eipnsslonism. 

One of the most notable contemporary revivals 
of Expressionism is Wesker's Chips with Every- 
thing. The genre flourished in Germany after the 
First World War, where its chief exponents were 
Kaiser and Toller, and in Gaechoslovakla in the 
plays of Capek. O'Neill and O'Casey have also 
oocasionally experimented with Expressionism. 

Eeaoting flrom Bealism with its insistence on 
individual psychology and the detailed representa- 
tion of actual life, Kaiser. Tdler. and Oapek 
sought to express rather the general aspirations 
and fears of humanity, especially man grappling 
with the advent of machinery. Their characters 
are symbolic types, as the Nameless One. repre- 
senting the mob in ToUer’s Man and the Maeeee, 
Their decor is stylised, the dialogue staccato, and 
the brief scenes are characterised by mass move- 
ment and swift action. 

Naturalism. 

Naturalism in drama may be regarded as a 
special case of Bealism. and it is not easy, nor 
perhaps always desirable, to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two. 

Naturalistic drama attempts to record as faith- 
fblly as possible the actual experiences of life, 
however banal, and to present life, undistorted by 
the playwright's theories or too much concern for 
arti^c form. The virtues of Naturalism are 
fidelity and spontaneity. Its danger is that it 
may keep so dose to life as to lose artiatio form 
and tension, becoming the stage version of the 
tape recorder. See Slice-of-Llle Play. 

It was Zola in the 1870s who propounded the 
principles of Naturalism. Distrusting both the 
play of ideas and the well-constructed play as 
tending to impose on life a falsifying and artificial 
pattern, he urged that drama should record as 
objectively as possible the actual course of man's 
life, espedally the way it is conditioned by en- 
vironment. 

Strlndbi^'s Miss Julie, 1888. is an essay in 
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usually through the medium of the well-construc- 
ted play. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between Bealism and NaturaUsm-Hts extreme 

form— but one salient difference is that the latter 
fends to discard organised plot as imposing a 
false pattern on the flux of life. 

Bolt. Oooper, Mortimer. Bhaffisr. and Porter 
have all written realistic plays, and since the 

'fifties there has been a sttooesalon of competently 

constructed realistic plays asBOOIated with the 

novelistB. Graham Greene, C. P. Snow, and 
Muriel Spark. 

The Satirical Play. 

Beoent years have seen heartening revivals of 
plays by Shaw, triggered off by Stage Sixty's 
production of Widowers* Houses, with its topical 
relevance to Bachmanism. There followed a long 
succession of Shaw revivals, including Too True to 
he Good, from the Edinburgh Festival. You Never 
Can Tell, with Balph Biohardson. and Heartbreak 
House from Ghiohester. 

Shaw has found few successors, for genuine 
satire la a most demanding art. Subjective 
hostility and negative criticism are not enough. 
The motive power in Ibsen and Shaw was rational 
indignation, a most difiicult fusion of strong 
emotion and objective reasoning, and their satire 
was constructive in that it implied and Indicated 
positive values. It was also characterised by a 
precise aim at a specific target. Vague and 
wholesale denunciation diffuse a disagreeable tone 
which has a l)oomerang effect for it liecomes 
associated not with the targets but with the play- 
wright himself. 

The graces of satire are detachment, irony, and 
wit and it flourishes apparently in a stable society 
Huch as that of the 18th century, which produced 
Swift and Voltaire. The European upheavals of 
the last half century have been unpropitious for 
satire and it is significant that the best plays in 
this genre, those of Frisch and Dflrrenmatt, have 
come from neutral Switzerland. 

The English playwright nearest to Shaw is 
Nigel Dennis, and Giles Cooper shared his ironic 
detachment. 

The** Rice of Life ’’Play. 

Here is an extreme kind of Naturalism, where 
the author has been so anxious to preserve fidelity 


StnndDerg s Mw Julie, 1888, is w may m ^ natural spontaneity of living, that he has 
NaturaUnn but the genre is found in Ito most ajj jjut discarded form, as having a cramping and 


accomplished form in the Busslan theatre, 
especially in Stanislavsky's production at the 
Moscow Art Theatre of the plays of Chekhov and 
in 1002 of Gorky's The Lower Depths, 

Neo-BeoUsm. 

There is nothing new in dramatic Bealism (g.v.) 
as such. What Is novel is the realistic presenta- 
tion of the shabby lodgings and streets of the 
underprivileg^. Gorky in The Lower Depths 
was perhaps the first dramatist to reveal the 
wretched condition of the destitute and this play 
influenced O’Neill's The Iceman Cometh. Their 
recent production in London, with a starkly 
r^istio background, had some effect on those 
contemporary plays where the kitchen-sink and 
dustbin are as much in vogue as was formerly the 
fashionable drawing-room. 

Any worth-while play has significance , far 


form, I 

distorting effect. 

One of the most typical examples is Henry 
Chapman's You Won*t Ahoays Be On Top, show- 
ing the disconnected minor incident and talk of 
men ostensibly "at work" on a building site. 
Shelagh Delaney's The Lion in Love is also in this 
vein. 

Verse Drama. 

During the 20th century several attempts have 
been made to revive drama in verse — ^the normal 
vehicle for the Benalssanoe playwright. Al- 
thou^ the verse plays of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, kept alive in excellent revivals, 
still rise like the Himalayas above the con- 
temporary scene, the dramatist today who tries 
to use verse has not the benefit of an unbroken 
tradition. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and Christopher 
Fry all succeeded for a time in getting their verse 


situation and stage Imagery. Dylan Thonm 


Lawler, and Seymour have all used the style In 
differing ways. .... 

Several of these playwrights have themselves 
been workers and their plays are an authentic 
interpretation ^ their own culture, once in- 
aocessible to the middle-class audience. The fact 
that their work is occasionally loose in structure 
may be attributable to the influence of Naturalism 
(g.o.) or to the author's unacademic background. 
The advent of this feesb and vigorous drama tram 
a group that has seldom been articulate is moe of 
the most encouraging aspects of modem theatre. 


Writers of realistic drama, such as Galsw<^y. 
attempt to create a stage Ulusion of actual life, 


Under Milk Wood sucmsimilly used these media. 
For many contemporary audiences it is Beckett. 
Arden, and Pinter who have captured the poetry 
inherent in drama. ^ 

The finest verse play seen on the English stage 
for many years is Boh^t Lowell’s Benito Cereno. 

The Well-made Play. 

The term " well-made play " is most ftequenUy 
used in a derogatory sense. Eric Bentley has 
pointed out that the " weU-made play '* to » fonn 
of classical tragedy, degenerate in that although 
the plot la ingeniously contrived, with arrMtii^ 
situation, intrigue, and suspense, the play is 
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meduuiieal and devoid of feellnff. The televieion i>anuriiiffly of the plays of Scribe and of 
series. The FTorM cif Wooster, is an example. Sardou. ridiculed by Shaw for his Sardoodie- 
The expression was frequently used dis- dum." 


IV. DIRECTORY 

This part, atohabetical in arrangement, includes 
drama^ts whose work, whether Sniriish or in 
translation, has had its British piemihio since 
1950. UnlesB otherwise stated the quotation of 
date and actor lefers to the BritH^ premiere. 

Inexpensive paperback editions are referred to 
thus: F: Faber and Faber. M: Methuen. 
P: Penguin. 


Arthur Adamov (h. 1808). 

Adamov first wrote plays snob as Profeasor 
Taranne (P). which translate his own personal 
neuroses into images of the absurd, until with the 
propagandist Paolo Paoli he adopted a Brechtlan 
technique. His Sprino 21171, an epic panorama of 
the Paris Commune, had its world premiere in 
London in 1002. 


Edward Albee (b. 1928). 

The American Albee, an adopted son, is a 
brilliant satirist of his society. 

The Zoo Story. P. 

An absurdist one-act dialogue reveals a scbiso- 
phrenic's failure to commimicate — even with a 
dog — and ends with his sclf-ixiunolation. 

The Death of Beuie Smith. 

The neurotic reftisal of white hospitals in Mem* 
pbK in 1937. to admit the injured Negro singer is 
realistically presented. 

The American Dream. P. 

In an alwurdist satire the newly adopted son 
proves to be a facile devitalised youth and an 
unscrupulous materialist. 

Who*s Afraid of Virginia Woolf ? 1964. P. 

A brilliant and scarifying satire on sterility in 
an American campus uses a ritual movement. 
George and Martha, named after the Washingtons, 
are an unsuccessM and childless middle-aged 
couple. They cherish a fantasy **8on," whom 
George, to spite Martha, symbolically *' murders " 
during a liquor-ridden night party, when they 
attack each other and their guests (a young couple 
also childless) with ferocious mental cruelty. 


Jean Anoollh (b. 1910). 

Anouilh Is a playwright of remarkable theatrical 
versatility and skill. Following Qiraudoux, he 
has frequently employed classM themes, as in 
Eurydice <M). and Antigone, 1049 (M). with 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh. More recently he has 
treated historical figures. Saint Joan in The Lark 
<M). and Becket in the play of that name (M). The 
play within a play Is a favourite expedient of bis 
and he used it again in The Fighting Cock (M). 
prodticed at Chichester, 1960. 

Anouilh's outlook is deeply pessimistic. A 
recurring theme is that purity is incompatible 
with experience of life and many of his prota- 
gonists say. **No.** His plays fall into two 
categories — the fatalistic pUces noires and the 
romantic fantaales. pieces roses. 

They have been extraordinarily popular on the 
London stage of the 'fifties and Anouilh's amoral 
attitude has been reflected in many West End 


Aleksei Arbnsov (b. 1908). 

The Russian producer and playwright Arbusov 
has been writing since 1930. 

The Promise. 1906. 

In the best tradition of naturalism The Jf^romise 
Is a moving and positive work free from both 
i Umriim and daQiair. 

Daring the idege of Leningrad three adolescents. 
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two boys and a girl, contrive to survive in a 
bombed house, and here in brief episodic scenes 
their hardship, gaiety, and the alow awakening of 
love are shown with a delicate and touching 
naturalism. 

Four years later Lika must choose between the 
two men and although she loves tlie engineer 
Marat she chooses the dependent, poetic I^nidlk. 
The decision brings frilfllment to no one and 
finally Leonidik courageously summons back 
Marat and leaves him and Lika together, a con- 
clusion analogous to that of The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle. 


John Arden (b. 1980). 

Arden is a vigorous gifted playwright, who 

has experimented wii a variety of subjects and 
methods, sometimes . original and complex to 
find quick acoeptanco. 

His characters are ^^U-Mooded and rich in 
human contradictions, and he has sympathetically 
brought to life even such bogeys as Herod and 
King John. He loves to\dwell on some ambiguous 
personality, where generosity confliots with 
violence, and to consider the problems of directing 
man's unruly vitality. 

His fhvourite theme is the dispute between 
instinctual energy and good government and he 
pleads the case cogently for both sides, giving no 
facile judgment or direct ** message." unless it be 
"the recognition of the fallibUity of man." 
Thus although, like Brecht, he is deeply concerned 
with social and political dilemmas, be remains 
politically ** uncommitted.” He Is above all the 
dramatist of the dilemma. 

There has been a fruitful cross-fertilisation of 
Arden’s interest In current events and his literary 
studies; and his historical plays, like Brecht's 
Mother Courage, combine a fine sense of period and 
a sharp relevance to some current issue. 

Arden's plays are poetic in structure, depending 
in part on the recurrent image and metaphor and, 
like Arthur Miller in The Crucible, he has skilfully 
devised for each an appropriate dialect of time 
and place. At the same time he has a keen sense 
of theatre, and has successfully adapted iechniques 
from Miracle plays. Elizabethan drama, music- 
hall, puppet stage, and Brechtlan epic play. 

Live Like Pigs. 1968. P. 

Seventeen realistic scenes, full of comic and 
frisditening incident, reveal how tensions develop 
between households at difl'erent social levels in a 
council housing estate. The authorities— a well- 
meaning local ofllolal (Alfred Lynch) and a police 
sergeant (Stratford Johns) — ^fall to forestall a 
violent and fatal conflict. 

Most of the scenes are prefheed. in Brechtlan 
style, by verses of the old street-ballad type, 
sung with monotonous melancholy. This device 
gives a sense of the universal nature of human 
discord in an otherwise firmly particularised time 
and place. 

The Happy Haven. 1060. P. 

Here, in a good-tempered satirical fiible, en- 
livened by a dash of magic. Arden touches on 
problems of longevity. 

Doctor Copperthwaite, the superintendent of the 
Happy Haven, an old people's home, is, like a 
mediaeval alchemist, bent on producing an Elixir 
of Life and Youth. Intending to use his five un- 
suspecting patients as guinea-pigs. But out- 
witted by them he is himself transformed into a 

^^The^^eme Is cblldiOhness. The egocentric 
demands of the very old are seen as amusing 
childish foibles, while Doctor Cemperthwaite. so 
absorbed in his research as to forget ends for 
means, brings obildtehness on liimsrif. 

In form^e play is an extended puppet riiow. 
The characters wear masks, the set is formalM, 
and there is even a dog. Hector, but unlike Dog 
Toby be Is visible only to the dramatis peraonse. 
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Sergeant Mworme*» Dance. 1059. M. 

For a fine play, which explores the ethical dil- 
emma of war. Arden drew on two sources — con- 
temporary eyents in Cyprus and a Journal written 
by a deeply devout N.C.O. during the Crimean 
War. He has fused his material into vivid inci- 
dents. which he projects against the background 
of a fictitious colonial war of the 1880 b. 

In a frost-bound colliery town there arrive 
three private soldiers, led by the dominating 
Serjeant Musgrave. They claim to have come re- 
cruiting but are in fact deserters from a colonial war. 

In spite of his rigid sense of military duty. 
Musgrave had been horrified by the terrible five- 
fold reprisals taken by the British for the assas- 
sination of a comrade. Billy Hicks. Believing 
himself to ha God's agent, he has now come to 
Billy 8 town, obsessed by one purpose, to expose 
war's horrors. 

Exhibiting Billy's skeleton in the market-place, 
he at first wins sympathy in his denunciation of 
atrocUles. Then bewildered by his own confused 
" logic." he demands twenty-five deaths in return 
for the five taken by the British and turns the 
gatling on the astonished crowd. 

Suddenly, with the thaw, the Dragoons arrive 
and Musgrave finds himself awaiting execution, 
stunned that no one has learned the lesson he 
yearned to teach. 

Fierce Incident and macabre surprise are used 
for a play of ideas which enunciates no facile 
answer. It is typical of Arden's fair and non- 
doctrinaire approach that the dilemma of the 
religious man in face of war should be embodied 
in the fanatical and confused Musgrave. This 
has sometimes misled the audience, but the spirit 
of compassion implicit throughout the play is 
clearly revealed in the gentle, pacific rrivate 
Attercliffe. who is also to be executed with Mus- 
grave. The women's parts are also significant, 
especially that of Mrs. Hitchcock, the owner of 
the inn. who visits Musgrave in prison and shows 
Mm how he had erred in trying to use war itself 
to end war. In Ms darkest despair she gives Mm 
hope, and it is symbolic that he accepts drink 
from her hand. 

The complex play weaves together many ten- 
sions; harsh discord between colliery owner and 
Btirikers; contention between the three privates, 
each of whom is strongly individualised: the 
discrepancy between a woman's love and the 
careless soldier's life: Musgrave's own bitter inner 
struggle. 

The dialogue has a wonderful period character 
and the soldiers' ballads and lyrical songs occur 
wito complete naturalness. 

The Workhouse Donkey. 1063. M. 

Styled by Arden as a ** vulgar melodrama "• this 
ample Biechtian play shows jockeying for power 
in a northern town between the Tory Alderman 
Bweetman, a wealthy brewer, and Alderman 
Butterthwaite (Frank Finlay), the Labour ex- 
mayor. Both attempt to manipulate the police 
and to enlist the support of the electorate, 
represented by the shifty turncoat Doctor Blomax. 
until all these four elements of the community 
are deeply corrupted. 

Butterthwaite. called " the workhouse donkey " 
because bom in the workhouse, is the dominating 
Babelaisian character. A Dionyslao figure, he is 
drunken, lecherous, and amoral, yet devotedly 
loyal and generous. Finally in an attempt to 
help the treacherous Blomax he robs the Borough 
safe and brMgs disaster on himself and the town. 

Arden says. " The personality of the late Mr. 
Joseph D'Arcy of Dublin inspired much of the 
play." 

Armstrong's Last Goodnight. 1064. M. 

The old "Ballad of Johnle Armstrang." .. 
1608, forms the framework of a play concerning 
tlm dilemmas of government. Armstrong of 
Gilnockle, the Scots Border laird, freebooter and 
rebel, is invited to a meeting by the young Scottish 
King James V and then treacherously hanged. 
Arden has introduced into this stark story the 
historical character of the king's herald. Sir David 
lindsay, poet and politician, and shows him at 
first strivMg by devious diplomatic expedients to 
perauade Armstrong (Albert Iteney) to loyalty, 
oefoie he finally advises force. The play is diversi- 


fied by minor Characters and incidents whkfii 
Bometimes, however, overcomplicate and ohscoie 
'he impressive ballad line. 

^e introduction of Lindsay vras suggested to 
Ardm by his reading of Conor Cruise O'Brien's 
book To Katanga and Back, for he was struck by 
a basic similarity of moral ” between 20th- 
ceptury Africa and Ifith-century Scotland, the 
rCle of O'Brien being similar to that wMch be 
invents for Lindsay. 

Arden makes free use of Ellsabethan pageantry 
and of Brechtlan baHad-slnging and the setting 
is the mediaeval convention of " simidtaneons 
mansions." Gilnockle. the ^rder. and the Court 
all being formally represented on the stage at one 
and the game time. 

Arden " constructed " a dialect to suggest the 
place and period, but for the English audience it 
is not easy to follow, especially as Armstrong 
himself has a marked impediment in bis speech. 

Left-handed Liberty. 1065. M. 

When commissioned by tbe Corporation of the 
City of London to write a play to commemorate 
the 750th anniversary of the sealing of Magna 
Carta, Arden made a careful study of the historical 
facts, wMch he presents with very little trans- 
position and addition. 

He approaches Ms theme of liberty from an 
unusual angle, showing the aftermath of Bunny- 
mede in the apparent failure of the Charter, and 
demonstrating that tbe agreement had to take 
place in people's minds before it could become 
efifectlve. 

It is typical of Arden that be does not present a 
clash of black and white. John is a rounded 
character, a rilppery villain, but shrewd and 
energetic and giftkl with the Plantagenet charm, 
while some of the barons are coarse and unscru- 
pulous fighters. 

Tbe use of stylised scene emblems, such as 
charts, maps, and views of Bunnymede, give 
mediaeval colour to the simple stagelng and 
Arden has again Invented a suitable dialect. 

37^ BoyaX Pardon. 1067. M. 

A play for yomig teenagers, that developed out 
of bedtime stories for the Arden children, was 
written in collaboration with Margaretta D'Arcy. 


Isaac Babel (1884-1941). 

Between 1937 and 1057 the work of Babel, the 
Bussian Jewish short-story writer, was banned in 
Bussla. He died in Siberia. Sunset, the first of 
his two extant plays, produced in Bussia under 
Stanislavsky In 1028, appeared on B.B.C. tele- 
vision in 1064. 

Marva. 1907. P. 

Written in 1083 but not yet professionally 
produced in Bussia, Mama is set in Petrograd in 
February 1020. It evokes a precise period in 
history— the flux and conAision just before the 
Bolsheviks consolidated their power in March 
1020. 

The organisation of the play is poetic, the bal- 
ance and interplay between two social milieus. 
One is the decayed elegance of the liberal intel- 
ligentsia focused in the home of Mukovnln. a 
former General, where the men are well-disposed 
but impotent, tbe women unchaste. The other is 
the squalid house where Dymschlts. the Jewish 
merchant turned black-marketeer, lives with his 
lumgers-on and crooks. 

As in Chekhov, tbe characters are studied in 
psychological depth and the quiet naturalism of 
the style is sometimes startled by sudden violence 
as in the shootings after the rape of Ludmilla. 
Mukovnln's younger daughter, and the link be- 
tween tbe two households. 

Tbe play is also shot through with symbolism. 
It is significant that Marya. the (general’s energetic 
elder daughter, never appears in tbe play. She 
has left the scene of confusion to serve at the Front 
and in the final scene a peasant couple, the wife 
pregnant, are brought up fVom the basement to 
occupy the once fasMonable Mukovnin apartment. 


James Baldwin (b. 1984). 

Baldwin is an American Negro novelist and 
essayist, and a riiamplon of Civil Bights. 
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TUAmm Comer. 1966. 

^ Acted by a Negro cast inducing dngeiB of 
Splrltuate, the saaseaiM play gently probes the 
genuine and the self-deluded elemente In religious 
eaperiance. 


Samuel Beckett (b. 1006). 

Beckett, an Anglo-Irishman, who has made his 
home In France. Is both novelist and the most 
distinguished of the English dramatists of the i 
Absurd. His world Is drastically limited, peopled 
chiefly by old men awaiting their death, but it is I 
the profoundly tragic world of Lear In the storm 
and It is conceived with the intensity and haunting 
power and suggestivenees of the true poet. 

His work Is poetic in Its verbal Imagery, some- 
times as searching and macabre as that of Webster, 
and his dramatic prose has an underlying poetic 
rhythm often more flexible and effective than that 
of Eliot's verse. In structure his plays have a 
poetic symbolism, a latent significance, like that of 
the novels of James Joyce. Beckett’s dose friend, 
and their striking visual imagery has a kind of 
theatrical poetry, as for instance the two tramps 
at the foot of a bare tree in Waitina for Godot. 
It Is remarkable that so literary a playwright 
should also have succeeded with the wordless 
mime play. 

Bedkett's chief weakness as a dramatist is that 
tiie action and visual imagery are freqncntly too 
static, as In the motionless dustbins In End Game, 
much less effective theatrically than Ionesco's 
movable chalni. 

Waitino for Godot, 1656. F. 

This tantalising and compelling tragi-comedv. 
Beckett’s masterpiece, originally written m 
French and produced In Pans In 1968. was later 
translated and performed In more than twenty 
countries. 

Character and Incident are pared to the bone 
and only a skeleton situation remains. At 
evening, on a desolate road, bare but for a 
single tree, two wretched tramps, Vladimir and 
Estragon. wait for a mysterious Mr. Godot. As 
they while away the time with desultory talk and 
clowning, a traid-farcical diversion is provided by 
the entry of Pozzo and Lucky, bullying master 
and wretched slave, and a boy later brings a 
message that Mr. Godot cannot come but wUl 
arrive the next evening. After discussing whether 
or not they shall hang themsdves from the tree, 
the tramps decide to go away for the night, but 
remain on the spot. 

Act n presents ** Next day, same place.** the 
only difference being that the tree has sprouted 
a few leaves, and the basic pattern of Act I is 
repeated. 

Although by the skllfbl use of music-hall 
techniques Beckett presents his tramps in the 
guise of amusing clowns, they are at the same time 
pathetically human as they waver between suicide 
and Irrational hope. A fretfbl affection has kept 
them together over fifty years, and their dis- 
positions are complementa^, possibly even rep- 
resenting different aspects of the one personality. 
The practical and extrovert Vladimir, nicknamed 
Qogo. may depict man's intellect, hls executive 
powers, the ego. while the more poetical and 
Introvert Estragon, nicknamed Hidi, may rep- 
resent the body, instinct, the Id. 

Pozzo and Lucky, another pair of contrasting 
characters, are portrayed more farcicfdly. -The 
loud, confident Pozzo drives Lucky in as if he 
were a beast of burden. Lucky carries in his 
mouth the whip with which he Is beaten and hum- 
bly obeys every insolent command. He dances 
for Pozzo and even thinks for him. In their 
second appearance Pozzo Is blind and Lucky deaf. 

They may be considered personifications re- 
spectively of master and dave, worldly material- 
ism and higher values, the physical and the 
intellectual, body and soul, or the two aspects of a 
sado-masochistic relationship. 

The play as a whole is a most complex dramatic 
symbol expressing man's anxiety and suffering as 
to hls origin and destination. 

The uncertainty is symbolised by the characters* 
confhslon as to even the physical actualities of 
time and plaoe, but dominating symbol is the 
tramps' doubt as to Godot's identity and purpose. 


Such an oversimplified interpretation as to 
eauate Godot with God is inadequate, yet the play 
has undoubted Cbrietian refereacee, A tree & 
frequently used as an emblem of tbe Ct^. 
Beckett, questioned about its theme, quoted a 
wondeiiiil sentence in Saint Augustine, ..." Ho 
not deimair: one of the thieves was saved. Do 
not presume .* one cff the thieves was damned." 

Beckett neither affirms nor denies Saint 
Augustine's statement but inverts it into a ques- 
tion. more distresslDg than direct denial. Can 
we any longer accept the existence of divine 
grace and judgment? It is a question such as 
this that gives to the play Its symbolic shape of 
doubt, and which is cogently expressed in tbe 
theatrical image of two outcasts at the foot of a 
tree, a tree of life which puts forth leaves, a tree of 
death which they contemplate using as a gallows. 

Yet the significance of the play Is even deeper 
than an exploration of religious doubt. Its appeal 
wider and more contemporary. Tbe angtiished 
uncertainty of tbe 20th century is whether life 
has any meaning whatsoever and the play shows 
the suffering of man. Host and anxious in an 
apparently meaningless nnlverse. 

Borne have conslderedut to he written from the 
point of view of existentmlism: continuing vainly 
to hope for a supexnaturU revelation, the tramps 
Uude the courage to cornel to tenns with the noth- < 
IngnesB of our existence «nd the need to choose 
and create our own destiny. 

A Jungian pBychologist,'Eva Metman. has made 

similar interpretation, remarking. " Godot's 
function seems to be to keep hls dependents 
unconscious." 

"Habit is a great deadener." says Vladimir. 
If Beckett's play enables the audience to escape 
the drug of habit and to face this image of anguish 
and so find some relief, then it may have the 
therapeutic value of that inner knowledge advo- 
cated by Freud and Jung. 

It is not a play for those who cannot bear to 
suffer. When peifonned in Ban Francisco Gaol, 
the first play there for forty-four sreaxs, it held its 
audience of fourteen hundred convicts spell- 
bound. They realised that each must find his 
own personal message. All knew that It spoke to 
those who must suffer and wait. 


Endgame. 1058. F. 

Also re-created from the French, this play again 
depicts a static situation. In a single, claustro- 
phobic room, the selfish, materialistic Hamm, 
who keeps his senile and legless parents in dust- 
bins, is now paralysed and blind and dependent 
on his servant Clov. who longs to leave him. 
But if Clov should leave, both would die. for 
Hamm owns the only store of food in a devastated 
and dead world. Finally Clov sees outside what 
may be a small boy, " a iKitential procreator." and 
he prepares for departure but remains immobile. 

The play like poetry can be Interpreted In several 
wayn. Since Hamm and Clov are mutually 
dependent. It probably represents tension between 
complementary aspects of personality, Hamm 
sensation and emotion, and Qov intellect. As 
Clov has vision and sees the boy. the situation 
suggests the struggle of the mystic endeavouring 
to escape from a deadening materialism to a vital 
awakening of tbe spirit. It may also depict a 
period of traumatic depression when the whole 
external world seems dead and unreal. The play’s 
overall impression is that of tbe dissolution of the 
personality in death, both personal and global. 

Endgame lacks the wry humour of Waging for 
Godot, and is less compelling than Ionesco's Exit 
the King, but is more potent in Its latent imagery 
than is Ionesco’s play. 


Krapp*i Last Tape, 1058. F. 

In tbe briefest sketeb, Erapp. a solitary, de- 
crepit, unsucoessfbl old man listens to his own 
autobiographical tape-recording of thirty years 
ago, but the moment of miraculous insight it 
commemorates is now so meaningless to him that 
he switches off that section of the recording and 
broods on a descaription of bis love-maUng. 

Beckett employs a most effective stage device 
to pose contemporary queries as to the limitations 
of yerbSl oommunication and the continuity of 
personal identity. 
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Ha9PV J>ova, 1902. F. 

Biere the pai^yBia of later life Is indicated. 
A ▼onawi talks oea^easly. although progresaivSy 
bulled in a mound of earth until it reaches hw 
neck. 

Beckett’s two "MiineplayB without Words” 
are in sttUdng ecm^t to the plays in that all is 
conveyed in symbolic wordless action. 


Brendan Behan (1028-^). 

Behan, a J^bUner, and author of the auto- 
bioEonphy, The Borttal Boy, used his own ex- 
periences in the I.H.A. and as political prisoner 
to give substance to his two unusual plays. 

The scripts of both were sent to Joan Little- 
wood and considerably altered, especially in the 
deletion of ** chunks of terrible sentimentality,** 
while the length of The Eoetage had to be trebled. 
Lacking in structure and depth of characterisa- 
tion, they are vividly Impremonistic, lively, and 
voluble. ^ Tynan says, ” Language is out on a 
spree, ribald, dauntless and spoiling for a fight.** 

Because they are presented in comic terms. 
Behan*s strong social convictions are fully inte- 
grated in his plays. The Qitare Fdlow is an 
effective plea for the abolition of capi^ punish- 
ment and The Hoetage makes the business of war 
seem extremely childish. 


The Quote Fdlow. 1966. M. 

The scene is an Irish gaol during the twenty-four 
hours immediately preceding the execution at 8 
a.m. of ‘‘the auare fellow,** who has brutally 
kiUed his own brother. Farcical and macabre 
happenings succeed one another, as the unnerving 
effect of impending death is shown on both 
prisoners and warders, while a recurring song frimi 
the punishment cell sounds a melancholy refrain. 
The sombre theme is presented obliquely, masked 
by the harsh irony of prison Jests, and although 
the play has little plot it is remarkably tense, 
partly because we never see the condemned man. 
Much is also due to Joan Llttlewood's bMH in re- 
distributing dialogue and tightening the structure. 

The film version completely distorted the disci- 
plined and claustrophobic atmosphere of the play, 


The Hoetage. 1958. M. 

Again the basic situation is the waiting for an 
execution. The scene is an old Dublin house, 
once the refbge of the 1.II.A., now a brothel. 
Irish patriots bring here a captured Cockney 
private soldier, Leslie Williams, as hostage for an 
Irish boy, now a political prisoner in Belfast, who 
is to be executed next morning. 

Teresa, the gentle little Iriw maid, reared in a 
convent, tries to save Leslie. There is touching 
pathos as these two orphans, neither of them 
understanding what the strife is about, recall their 
childhood, and when in a raid on the house 
Leslie is shot. Teresa utters her lyric lament. 
But tlie mood is only held for a moment. Leslie 
leaps up and sings ** The bells of hell go ting-a- 
ling-a-ling.** and the play ends. 

The mood is much less consistent than that of 
The Qmre Fellow. Here the comedy is chiefly a 
diversion supplied by a host of minor characters. 
The action is constantly held up for songs more or 
less satirical and music-hall exchanges between 
comedian and **fe6d.*' some of them genuine 
Irish Inconsequence, others mediocre backcfaat 
and malapropism. All this pseudo-Brechtian 
trimming detracts fiom the growing sense of alarm 
as Leslie gradually realises his fate and is of 
doubtM value. 


Robert Bolt 

Bolt has recently said, ** I do like plays in which 
the people have ideas as wdl as predteaments ** 
and be la one of the few dramatists who have 
scored West End successes with the play of ideas. 
He holds the balance of discussion so Ihlrly that 
only in the outcome Is it dear that he himself is 
committed. His earlier work, represented by The 
Flowering Cherry (1957), with Ralph Richardson, 
was in the realistic convention, but more recently 
he has experimented with other dramatic tech- 
niques. owing something to Brecht and to the 
Theatre of Cruelty and of the Absurd. 


The Twer and (he Horse. 1960. 

This play takes its title from Blake’s "The 
SlractlOT wlscr thM too horses of 


allege, the w^-balanced man who represents 
B^*8 ••horse.** while his wife, Gwen, toe 
tiger, pi^onatdy concerned for the world’s 
Buffnlng, Bho^ signs of neurosis. The action 
ravdvm round herwish to siini a petition for un- 
oonditio^ nudear disarmament and Dean 
eyrat^ly. to sar^ her from mental breakdown, 
l^vdy identifies himself with her and the cause, 
thereby deserting his philosophy and his career. 

5 * 1 % outconw the play stresses the value of 
social idealism, stifled as it may be by phdowmhio 
detachment and the pressures of oo^ormlty. It 
is typted of Bolt’s didectic that tola i^ue should 
be uphdd by the disturbed Gwen and by Louis, 
an oddly irresponsible young ntawr 
In this play Bolt departs from the reaHstlo 
»/le oy trinng to make his characters huw than 
Iffe in being unusually articulate about what they 
stand for. 


A Man for AU Seasons. 1960. P. 

Here Bolt attempts to give his diaracters 
heroic dimensions by striking back into history. 

Believing that our need today Is a sense of 
personal individuality or “ selfhood,” he chooses 
as his hero of ** selfhood *’ Sir Thomas More (Paul 
Scofield). More, described by one of his oon- 
temporaries as ” a man for all seasons.” was not 
only flexibly adjusted to Renaissance society, but 
also niimaged to preserve an inner core of un- 
sellable integrity. Suspected of a critical 
attitude to Henry Yin’s divorce, he used his sk ill 
in ”the thickets of the law,” yet resolutely 
refbsed to swear the oath to the Act of Succession 
that would have released him from the Tower and 
the block, because for him periury meant the loss 
of the soul, the self. Wb constancy Is thrown 
into relief by the growing corruption of Richard 
Rich, whose final perjury sends More to his death. 

More challenges comparison with Brecht’s 
Galileo. He ateo to a man of supreme inteUigmice, 
whose inner certitude of truth to persecuted by an 
absolute power. He also skilfully avoids open 
clash until he must eventually make a final choice 
between astute temportoing and commitment of 
hto life to his belief. The difference to that More 
opts unequivocally for constancy. 

Bolt uses what be calls a ** bastardized ver- 
sion” of Brecht’s style. Episodic scenes are 
strung along a strong thread of intellectual argu- 
ment. There to ateo a commentator in the form 
of toe Common Man, who with toe aid of property 
box takes a swift succession of minor parts, 
dianges of role which throw into relief the stead- 
fl&st individuality of More. 

Bolt, like Brecht, beUeving that beauty of 
language to a means of ** alienation.” matches fine 
passages from More himself with hto own appro- 
priate use of wit and imagery, using images of land 
to suggest society and its laws and those of water 
and sea the superhuman context. 

The film version, with Scofield, has been highly 
pratoed. 


Gentle Jack. 1963. 

Bolt depicts the oonfliot between toe natund 
spontaneity of nature, represented by toe magic 
figure of folk-lore. Jack-of-the-Green. in hto forest, 
(Kenneth Williams) and the Inhibitions of society 
in the person of Miss Lazara. financier and pluto- 
crat (Edith Evans). Since Bolt believes that the 
modem doctrine of the return to nature may lead 
to violence. Jack finally contrives two murders. 
The play was not suocessfrd. Bolt in dealing with 
this age-old conflict could not. like Euripides in 
The Baechae, draw on a familiar and de^ly felt 
myth, and hto allegorical plot proved pnzsling. 
while the setting was too remintocent of Dear 
Brutus. The play to too cerebral, the Characters 
are more blue-pzints than flesh and blood. 


The Thwarting of Baron BdUigrew, 1965. 

A play for diildien over eight was much pratoed 
by the critics as Inventive and entertanlng. 
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Edward Bond (b. 1936). 

Saved, 1965. M. 

Saved, wbicb did not paas the censor, waa first 
presented to the English State Society. 

As a result of casual sexual intercourse with the 
promiscuous Pam, Len gets involved with her 
morose South London family, with Fred, the 
putative father of her baby, and with Fred’s lewd 
gang, which murders the baby on the stage. 

Since the play is largely in delinquents* argot, 
and is limited to a pbotomtiphic study of inarti> 
culate people, it is in itself somewhat inarticulate, 
but it constitutes a frank and compassionate 
social document. 


Bertold Biucht (1898-1956). 

Perhaps the most original and vigorous drama- 
tist and producer of the century, the Bavarian 
Brecht was remarkable in his command of both 
literary and theatrical genius. 

His practice and theory underwent constant 
modification. Early plays, like Baal, written to 
provide entertainment, reveal a satiric and 
anarchic attitude, and in 1028 the ironic Tlte 
Threepenny Opera (P). made him famous. From 
1930 onward his work became explicitly com- 
mimistic, marked by the rejection of the indi- 
vidual in favour of a social ideal. But although 
Brecht always remained '* committed ** to Marxist 
ideology, most of his later plays, written after bis 
withdrawal from Nazi Germany, are less didactic 
tlian humanist in spirit and It is by these mature 
works that be is best known in Britain. 

After 1949 Brecht consolidated the famous 
Berliner Ensemble in East Berlin, where he 
developed his influential techniques of production. 

The most permanent feature of Bredit's mature 
drama are the Epic form and the Verfremdung, or 
** alienation *' effect, both developed in reaction to 
the traditional dramatic form, which be dubbed 
** Aristotelian.** He considered that the closely 
constructed Aristotelian play, which encourages 
the audience’s emotional participation in the 
action, syphons off the spectator’s emotion, leav- 
ing him a passive and acquiescent member of 
society. 

According to Brecht, the drama should be not 
ritual but debate. The spectator should be a 
detached observer, calmly investigating the view 
of the world that confronts him, rationally con- 
sidering arguments and stimulated to decisive 
social action. It is taken for granted that he will 
find the solution to problems in communism. 

Brecht therefore developed his ’’Epic,” or 
narrative play, loosely constructed with a sequence 
of individual scenes, functioning as independent 
dramatic illustrations or quotations to the narra- 
tive. 

He uses a variety of tecfiiniques to establish the 
narrative tone, such as an actual story-teller on 
the stage, explanatory verses relayed before the 
scenes, and banner headlines which foretell the 
events to be portrayed. Although by throwing 
the action thus into the past tense, he discards the 
lure of suspense, his dramatic Intelligence, vigour, 
and inventiveness excite lively Interest and 
curiosity. 

To break down the traditional identification of 
the spectator with the action. Brecht developed 
his celebrated ** alienation ” effect, devising tech- 
niques to keep him at a critical distance. This 
Implies using an image that suddenly makes the 
fluniliay appear strange and novel to the onlooker, 
so that he is shocked into recognising its signi- 
ficance. 

His productions were thus avowedly non- 
realistic and theatrical, sometimes appearing like 
an inspired charade. He used not only direct 
narration but direct address to the audience, 
formalised settings and properties, masks and 
stylised noake-up, sometimes grotesque in charac- 
ter. His text, ” scarcely more than a prompter’s 
copy.” was freely adapted during rehearsal, so that 
an acquaintance with the pattern of Brechts 
mime and gesture is often necessary to the toll 
understanding of his plays. 

Few find in Breohrs mature work the plea for 
coDununto that be intended, and many of his 
protagotilBts, desigiied as exponents of capitalist 
rillatny. appeal sitmly to the sympatoy. The 
comp^ttiig and ftwetnating central ambiguity can 


be ascribed, as Esslln has pointed out, to the 
tension between Brecht’s conscious reason and the 
unconscious emotional experience on which every 
creative writer must intuitively draw. This pro- 
found tension is the major source of Brecht’s 
power. 

Brecht’s influence has been pervasive, especially 
on the dramatists Arden, Bolt, 'Whiting, and 
Shaffer, and on the producer Joan Llttlewood. 
Above all his Iconoclastic attitude and his fertile 
experiment have been invaluable in encouraging a 
new and empirical approach to drama. 

Baal. Written 1918. 

The amoral vagabond poet, Baal (O’Toole), 
driven by instinct and emotion, expresses the 
subjective experience of the youthful Brecht. 

Galileo. Written 1938-9. M. 

Brecht intended Galileo's recantation as an 
Image of the scientist’s allowing the State to 
assume authority over science. It has also been 
inten>reted as Galileo’s icuiining expedient, allow- 
ing him to continue res^rcb. 

JUtdher Courage. Wrlttm 1039. M. 

In his panorama of war’s futility, Brecht de- 
sUsned Mother Courage-Va camp follower in the 
Thirty Years’ War— as ai^ epitome of the haggling 
profiteer. But his intuitive luiderstanding of this 
dynamic, maternal figure, bereaved eventually of 
all three children, has endowed her with an 
ambiguous fascination. 

The Good Pereon of Szet^iwan, Written 1038-40. 

M. 

Sben Te (Peggy Ashcroft), the benevolent 
prostitute, has to disguise herself as 8hui Ta. the 
harsh task-master, in order to survive in an unjust 
commercial society. 

Puntila. Written 1940-1. 

The drunken generosity of the mean land- 
owner. Puntila. designed by Brecht to highlight 
his harshness when 8ol>er, has however given him 
an attractive inconsistency. The chauffeur who 
rejects Puntila’s daughter, is a Bchweikian charac- 
ter. 

Ihe Caucasian ChaVz Circle. Written 1944-6. M. 

The prologue to this delightful fairy-tale con- 
stitutes an overt plea for communism rare in 
Brecht’s later work. The rascally Judge Adzak, 
who takes bribes from the rich and gives judg- 
ment in favour of the poor, is one of Brecht’s 
typical contradictory characters. 

Peter Brook. Direotor. 

VS (or ambiguously V.S.). 1906. 

VS is a collaboration between director, actors, 
designen, mustcians, and writers. It is their 
attempt to confront the Vietnam war. though it 
cannot be fully understood or influenced, and like- 
wise to involve the audience In encounter with the 
terrible fact. 

Brook admits anti-American bias because of the 
giant di8proi>ortton between the adversaries and 
” our own close involvement with America.” 

The First Act is a violent theatrical assault on 
apathy. Brook re-employs techniques from 
Weiss’s Maral-Sade and alternates utmost 
stillness, as in the initial mime of a Buddhist self- 
immolation, with loud music and noise. In the 
hideous uproar and confusion of a bombing raid at 
the climax a giant war-effigy from the proscenium 
crashes across the stage. Shattering assault is 
succeeded in Act Two by a penetration in depth, 
its centre being a dialogue between a white man 
alxnit to bum himself alive and a girl whose cold, 
detached criticism gradually gives way to a bitter 
indictment of English parochial indifference. In 
an ambiguous poetio finale an actor silently 
releases butterflies, one of which he bums. 

This daring and controversial use of theatre 
directly to involve the emotion of the audience in 
confrontation with coutempoiary political tragedy 
may mark a new departure. 


David Compton (b. 1984). 

Compton’s brief ** glimpses” or playlets use 
techniques of the Absurd, which he oonslders as 
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** a weapon against complaoency." to expose tbe i 
actual dangers that threaten society, especially 
the bomb. His most notable works are the col- 
lections of playlets. The Lunaiie View, 1057. and 
A View ftom the Brink, 1061. 

Albert Camus (1018-60). 

It was the French existentiaUst philosopher and 
novelist. Camus, who first enunciated the concept 
of the Absurd, describing it as whatever in human 
experience is incompatible with man’s desire for 
reason. Justice, happiness, and purpose. 

Like Sartre, Camus expressed his views through 
the traditional dramatic form, and the plays most 
familiar here were those written before he had 
moved on to a more humanistic philosophy. 

Caligula. French publication 1046. P. 

The Boman Emperor. CaUgula. suddenly de- 
cides to act in accordance with the absurdity of 
the universe and by his violent and perverse 
crimes jtorces on the Senators his own recognition 
of the absurd meaninglessness of existence. 

Cfoi» Purposes. French publication 1045. P. 

Man's fbtile desire for happiness is dramatised 
in the legend of the mother and daughter who 
murder for gain the visitor to their inn, only to 
discover they have killed the son of the house. 
They then commit suicide. 

Giles Cooper (1818-fi6). 

Bvervthino in the Garden, 1062. P. 

Cooper deftly uses sophisticated comedy for a 
sharp satire on the sacrifice of principle to money 
in an effeminate bourgeois society. Four bored 
middle-class wives become part-time employees in 
an exclusive brothel, while their complaisant 
hnstrands enjoy the tax-free profits. There is a 
sudden horrifying change of key when at a party 
a neighbour realises the position and the four men 
destroy this outsider hi a kind of ritual murder. 
In Cooper's second version the play returns rather 
shakily to the comic vein. It is interesting to 
compare Pinter's The Bwieconiing. 

Happy Family, 1066. P. 

Cooper's last play, outwardly a light, witty 
comedy, is an incisive, assured satire on arrested 
development and snobish exclusiveness. 

ne pictures a completely introverted trio, the 
well-to-do Mark and his two sisters for whom no- 
body exists outside the family circle, and who 
employ their leisure with Meccano. Beatrix Potter, 
nursery Jingles, and the fear of punishment ex- 
ercised by the sadistic Mark. 

When the elder sister introduces a flanc4. 
Gregory, he acts as a catalyst, for between him and 
the younger sister there is the first dawning of 
tenderness and love. But Gregory la also re- 
tarded, an only child who hankers for family life, 
and also a compulsive liar, a grocer posing as a 
solicitor. Bte is a " nobody " to Mark who soon 
contrives that he shall be ousted and the nursery 
prattle is resumed 

The bixarre situation aptly satirises that ob- 
session with the clutter of the past that stifles 
natural growth and a lack of cognisance of other 
people which is frighteningly Inhumane. 

It is ilhuninating to contrast Triana's use of the 
same family triangle. 

Shelagh Delany (b. 1039). 

It is now a decade since Shelagh Delaney, the 
Salford girl from a secondary modem school, at- 
tracted attention idth A Taetecf Honey, 1968 (M). 
It was followed in 1960 by The Lion in Love (M), 
her last play to be presented. 

Although both plays were improved on and 
produced by Joan Littlewood. they are natur- 
alistic and owed some of their popularity to their 
fresh and artlesB picture of the poorer worke» and 
drifters. Verisimilitude in the portrayal of seedy 
localities was then more of a novelty. A Taeleof 
Honey still has significance, both in its unconven- 
tional subject, the pregnancy of an unmarried 
adolescent expecting a black baby and her iViend- 
shlp with a homosexual lad. and also in the direct 
candour of its emotions. The Lion in Love 
although more mature in outlook is artistically 
unremarkable. 


Nigel Dennis (b. 1918). 

Dennis, also a novelist, is a hard-hitting 
satirist in the tradition of Voltaire and Shaw, and 
in a Shavian preface to his first two plara he 
wittily defines his favourite targets. One u tbe 
doctrine of Original Bin as preached by Saint 
Augustine, the other the assumptions of psycho- 
analysis. Be argues that both of these under- 
mine natural self-reliance, and tend to delegate 
power over tbe mind to a hierarchy, clerical or 
medical, which may threaten personal individu- 
ality. Tbe Preface is a lively firework display, 
but Dennis* arguments are sometimea one-sidM 
and negative, mote striking than valid. 

One of the few dramatists to write in a Shavian 
tradition, he shows considerable dramatic talent, 
especially in his vigorous first acts, with their 
strikingly novel situation and witty and intelli- 
gent dialogue. But in the middle of his plays 
satire gets the upper hand and discussion diverts 
interest from the characters and tends to hold up 
the action and to weaken the structure, as In 
some of the later plays of Shaw himself. 

Cards of Identity. 1966. 

The play was adapted firom Dennis* own novel. 
The ** Mallets." members of a club formed to give 
people a chan^ identity, inveigle local people to 
a country bouse, where by exploiting psychological 
techniques they induce them into accepting 
changed names, memories, and Identities and then 
use them as servants. Only in Ikce of their Bank 
Manager do the victbns rediscover their original 
personalities. 

Dennis uses the adroit situation to illustrate the 
thesis developed in his Preface. Arguing that the 
basis of personality is memory. Dennis infers that 
the psychologist can edit his patient's memories, 
inject his own viewpoint and so undermine and 
manipulate personality. This plausible thesis 
is not verified by any appeal to scientific evidence. 

The Making of Moo. 1657. 

Compton, a colonial civil servant, has weakened 
the native taboo on murder by unwittingly 
killing the river god. He decides to invent the 
new religion, of Moo (the name suggested by tbe 
lowing of cattle), complete with mythology, 
musical ritual, and ethical code. In this daring 
satire on revealed religion Dennis exposes simi- 
larities between pagan trust in the efficacy of 
ritual blood sacrifice and the Christian doctrine of 
Atonement for Original Sin. In his Preface he 
suggests that to conform to a religious sect is to 
belong to an Identity Club, which threatens the 
individuality of its members. 

August for the People. 1961. 

Opening with a satire on the admiBSlon of tbe 
piibiio— at a fee — to private ** statdy homes ", the 
play proceeds to an Indictment of the tameness of 
the common man. It lacks the pungency and 
inventiveness of Dennis' early work. 


Margnsrtte Dnras (b. 1914). 

The French novelist and script-writer of tbe 
film Hiroshima Mon Atnour, has recently turned to 
drama. Bhe has the sensitive novelist's flair for 
dialogue and for exploring the contradictions and 
the ebb and flow of feeling in intimate relation- 
ships. so that her naturalistic plays move subtly 
and quietly towards their oUmax, which is often 
the agony of parting as in the one-act play La 
Musicaiim. P.). 

Days in (he Trees, 1900. 

Duras's first full-length play is virtually a trio 
whose theme is the love-hate relatiunshlp between 
mother and soil The now ageing woman had 
indulged her own emotion by spoiling him, conniv- 
ing at his playing truant for ** whole days in the 
trees," and thereby undermining both tl^r lives. 
" I've never loved anybody else,** he tdls her on 
her flnaJ visit to Paris, but she can no longer hide 
from herself his callous egoism and misery, as ^ 
a gambler and pimp he lives contemptuously with 
the girl for whom he procures. 

Peggy Ashcroft’s performance as the mother 
was wdely acifiaimed as the finest of her career. 
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Friedrioh Dttmnmatfc (b. IdSl). 

The Gksmuui-SwBB BQrrenmatt admow ledges 
the GiedE dramatists, Shakespeare, and Swift as 
major Infloenoes. Be describes bis work as 
** theatre cxf paradox.'* revealing ** precisely the 
paradoxica] effects of strict logic." He is an 
unsparing critic of contemporary society, whose 
dangerous tendencies he exposes in striking and 
blsaire flctions. reminiscent of the later Shaw. 

MarHage of Mr. Miaaiasippi, 1050. 

An extravaganza poses the opposition be^ 
tween two principles carried to their logical and 
farcical extreme. One is a passion for the law of 
Moses, Interpreted as retributive Justice. The 
other is pure Marxism. The two characters 
embodying these principles, together with a 
Quixotic lover, are manipulated and destroyed by 
an unscrupulous politician. 

The ViaU. 

An old multi-xnillionalress revisits her birth- 
place and offers the inhabitants £1.000.000 to 
murder her former lover, who had denied her 
paternity order. Gradually persuading them- 
selves that they are acting justly they comply. 

DOxrenmatt cleverly maintain suspense in his 
withering satire on love of money, hypocrisy, and 
the sycophancy of press and radio. 

The Phyaidata. 1063. 

Dorrenmatt h as said that thia arresting play is 
not so much about the hydrogen bomb as about 
society itself and the impossibility of escaping the 
consequences of one's thipking r 

The central character, attempting to suppress 
sdentifle discoveries that may lead to the hydro- 
gen bomb, retires to a private asylum pretending 
to be in contact with King SolomoiL There he is 
first in danger of two spies, pretending to the 
delusion that they are Einstein and Newton, and 
eventually of the mad proprietress whose use of 
his discoveries will lead to the destruction of the 
human race. 

The Meieor. 1066. 

Another play of paradox has as hero a man who 
wishes to die but cannot. 

Schwitter (Patrick Magee), famous dramatist 
and Nobel prizewinner, already proclaimed dead in 
hospital, returns to the garret of his youth to die. 

In voiiL As the old egoist swaggers, drinks, 
makes love, one by one those who touch his orbit 
meet their death. 

The symbolism is unclear. Is Scbwltter the 
egoistic kind of artist who feeds on the lives of 
others? The most effective incident— his dialogue 
with an ancient tart— cynically suggests that his 
art also has been prostitution, for he too has 
supplied artificial emotion to meet public demand. 

The chief weakness of the play is that the sur- 
prise wears thin. An original idea adequate to a 
one-act play has been inflated too far. 

Cibarles Dyer. 

Dyer's first success was The BaiOe of a Simple 
Man. 

The Slairoaae. 1066. 

The firaakest play concerning homosexuality to 
be publldy sta^ is a dialogue between the 
middle-aged CSbarles Dyer (Scofield) and Harry C. 
Leeds (Magee) during a wretched Sunday night 
in their pcAor barber's shop in Brlxton. the cage 
they have oo-habited for twenty years. 

Charlie is sardonic, aggressive, cruel; Harry. 
**a messy talker" is softer, protective. Their 
endless squabbling in ribald argot, comic, and 
searing, vents their exacerbated irritation, but 
underneath is glimpsed the pain of social isolation, 
the mother fixation, the frustrated hankering for 
oflkpriiig. the fear of exposure. 

Although all prt^ names ate anagrams of 
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T, S. Eltot (188»-1966). 

In his attempt to revive poetic drama the 
dIstInguUbed poet, T, EUot. was moved by 


deeply rsHsious and social aims, modestly regard- 
ing his work as experimental. *' that of the first 
generation only." The verse he evolved was of a 
flowing poetic rhythm, ** dose to contemporary 
speech " and based on natural stress. Normally 
he used a line with three stresses and varying 

In his two plays of the 'thirties Eliot had 
adopted the ritualistic themes and patterns of 
Greek drama and had achieved a certain tragic 
intensity. But the Coektail Party Inaugurated a 
new style, the theme still being Christian re- 
demption and the plot deriving from Greek 
drama, but the idiom, that of the fashionable 
comedy of mannera. In spite of subtle organisa- 
tion the liaison has been an uneasy one. 

It is curious that the creator of Pro&ock should 
seem unable fblly to animate his dramatis per- 
sonae. This is partly because their inspiration is 
literary, partly because they are used to lUustmte 
Anglican doctrine and to convey a message. Nor 
do they belong to She impeccable background 
against which they are so carefully placed. 

The wealth and subtlety of reference of these 
plays and the beauty\of the language make thm 
a delight to the reader! but they ore less compelUng 
on the stage. 1 

The Cocktail Party. 1^49. F. 

This play has its Origin In Euripides' tragi- 
comedy Alceatia, the 'demi-god Hercules being 
replac^ by Bellly. the .psychiatrist, whose inter- 
vention breaks the back of the play, for it is not 
easy to sympathise with people who let their 
actions be so directed. 

The Confidential Clerk. 1953. 

Described as " high farce." this play derives 
from another tragl-comedy of Euripides, the Ion, 
whose theme eff parents seeking their lost children 
reappears In Terence, Plautus, and Shalt^peare. 

The Elder Staleaman. 1955. 

Eliot here returns to a tragedy, the Oedipua at 
Colonua of Sophocles, but the youthful peccadllloM 
of Lord Glaverton appear pallid compared with the 
patricide and incest of Sophocles* protagonist. 

Jules Felfler. 

Feiffer. the New York strip-cartoonist of inter- 
national fame, had a one-act play. Crawling 
Arnold, p^ormed here in 1965. 

JAttU Murdera. 1967. 

The blustering Newqulst family of New York 
embody what Feiffer has called the "national 
paranoia " in face of " random violence," and when 
the daughter. Patsy. Introduces her llano4, Alfred, 
who is BO Btroim that he never retaliates, they are 
incredulous. But Patsy is killed by some stray 
bullet, AJfr^ adopts the Newqulst ethos, and the 
family is happily united miplng down harmless 
passers by. 

Thft theme is dear. ** Man hates war but 
te fascinated by it. . . . Peace is a Sissy." The 
play began as a novel and that may account for 
the plethora of other stimulating ideas about 
politics, religious attitudes, and so on which are 
never fully integrated. It may also account for 
some highly polished satirical vignettes, most 
entertaining but self-contained and not entirely 
relevant. 

Brian FrieL 

Ftid is an Irish short-story writer who has now 
written four plays. 

Philadelphia, Here I Comet 1907. 

On the eve of emigrating to America a Donegal 
boy is tom br memories of his dead mother and 
hi! lost sweetheart and Is disturbed by farewell 
enoounten and failure to oommunicate with his 
taoftum father. His inner conflict is extertoiised 
by the novd device of two actors playing the same 
part, one his public the other his private self, 
whicb gives oooazion for moments of comedy and 
pathos. Aiwirt from this the play is naturallstio, 
its shape little more than episodic, and is kept 
afloat by its Irish poetic eloquence and obann. 

Launched at a Dublin Theatre Festival, it had 
a long run in America before reaching England. 
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Vbat Frlmsh (b. 1911). 

Frisch, a Qemuui-Swiss who has been Influenced 
by Bhaw and Brecht, dramatises current Issues In 
ingenious, apt, and witty parabtes that have a 
lucid economy of outline. 

The Fire-Saieen. 1061. M. 

A delightful Absurdist satire on bourgeois self- 
delusion and ineptitude shows Bledermann 
(Alfred Marks) persuading himaaif that he 
cajole the incendiaries about to set fire to his 
house by inviting them to a good dhmer. The 
sHuatian Is analogous to that of Benes of Csecho- 
slovakia who included communists in his govern- 
ment. and to that of the (Sermaos who connived 
at Hitler. 

Andorra. 1064. M. 

An incisive and moving satire on the vidous 
pervasiveness of antisemitism shows the Andor- 
rans' betrayal of the lad Andri, reputedly a Jewish 
foundling, to the invading totalitarian state. 
Andri is In fact a Qentile and his assumption of 
Jewish traits is an example of identity imposed 
from without by society. 

Christopher Fry (b. 1907). 

Fry was widely acclaimed in the •forties for 
bringing verse back to the stage. His delightful 
verse, which plays over the surface of his plays 
like lambent flame, has been compared by AJlar- 
dyce Nicol to that of the youthful Shakespeare. 

Fry has written highly original comedies and 
religious plays and his work is informed by an 
implicit spirit of afUrmatlon and hope, conveyed 
with gaiety and insouciance. He has a gift for 
devising ingenious situations in terms of poetic 
fable and metaphor. 

Fcnus Observed. 1050. 

Hope ‘Wallace commented on the "dancing, 
glancing felicity" of this unusual comedy, in 
which Olivier was protagonist. 


politically " uncommitted," has mirroied his 
^tor^udiation of society In plays of fdihtening 

Hto dramatis personae have been the reieoted 
mm^erem (2)ea(ftiMifch (F)). dsmiaed servants ( The 
Maids (m p^itutes (The Baleonv (F)), 
Negroes ( The Bleusks), and Algeria peac^to 
(The Screens). These have lealtoed their fimSSn 
of m, power, violence, and revenge only by com- 
pulsive ritual acts, so that seQuences of arresting 
ceremonial, sometimes AbsurdiBt, replace obaiao- 
ter study and coherent plot. 

In his destructive scorn of contemporary 
society, his recourse to rituals of violence, and his 
incantatory language. Genet satisfies the le- 
aulrements of Artaud’s llieatre of Cruelty. 


The Maids. 1956. F. 

Two sisteni, maids to a fine lady, continually 
take it in turn to enact the rfile of mistress and 
maid so that each can vent her envy and rancour 
on the mistress. When their plot to murder the 
mistress misfires, one of them herself drinks the 
poisoned cup of tea. 

Their compulsive charade, designed originally 
for a cast of young men, mirrors the obsessive and 
self-destroying conflict of envious love and hate in 
the mind of the outsider. 

Triana's The Criminals has a almn«.T theme and 
technique. 


The Balcony. 1957. F. 

This censored play had its world premiere at 
the Arts Theatre Club. It opens in a brothri, 
where the frequenters enact their fantasies of 
power by dressing up as bishop. Judge, or general, 
until after an abortive revolution they are called 
upon by the Court to Impersonate these authorities 
in actuality. Eventually the defeated revolu- 
tionary leader visits the brothel to enact the part 
of Chief of Police, who is then satisfied that his 
image also has been established In popular regard. 
The film gives a softened version of the play. 


A Sleep of Prisoners. 1951. 

This original religious play was commissioned 
for performance in churches during the Festival of 
Bri^n. 

The Bark is lAaM Enough. 1954. 

An eccentric and saint-like old countess (Edith 
Evans) gives asylum to men from both sides in 
the Hungarian rising of 1848. The theme of non- 
intervention is presented with a lightness and 
elegance which completely save the play from 
didacticism. 

CurtmarUle. 1962. 

A historical play concerning Becket and Henry 
n concentrates on the contradictory nature of 
Henry. Fry deliberately uses a plainer and 
rougher verse and some prose. 

Athol Fugard (b. 1932). 

After working in the Far East and Etncpe. 
Fugard now has his own Theatre Group in his 
home town. Port Elizabeth. 

The Blood Knot. 1966. 

Of two brothers belonging to the mixed race of 
" Cape Coloureds," one " tries for white." The 
dialogue between them, both comic and naive, and 
fraught with intense love and hate, la a microcosm 
of the terrible strains Imposed by racial segrega- 

tiOXL 

JackOelber. 

Gelber is one of the few Americans to attempt 
plays of the Absurd. 

The Connection. 

Beckett's theme of waiting is presented through 
drug addicts waiting for their dope, to the im- 
provisations of a Jazz quartet, but the realistic 
ending is inconsistent with the Absurdist style. 

Jean Genet (b. 1910). 

The French Genet, abandoned as a Ohlld, has 
lived as social outcast and criminal and, while 


Jean Glraudoux (1882-1944). 

Two plays of the French dramatist, Glraudoux, 
who had stimulated the return of poetry to the 
stage, were produced here in the 'fifUes. Bud of 
Angels, 1953. with Vivien Leigh, was a posthu- 
mous work. Tiger at (he Oates, 1955 (M). with 
Michael Bedgrave. was a translation by F^ of a 
fine play of 1934. Glraudoux here used the 
classical legend of Troy as a vehicle for a protest 
against the stupidity of war. 


Willis Hall (b. 1828). 

In 1958 Hall was one of the few playwrights 
giving a candid realistic picture of the under- 
privileged. as in his best play The homo and (he 
Short and the Toll (P) about smdlers trapi^ in ^ 
Malay jungle in 1942. He later collaborated with 
Waterhouse in North country comedies such as 
Celebration and Billy Liar. 


David Halliwell. 

Little Malcolm and His Struggle Against the 
Eunuchs. 1965. F. 

A deliciously fUnny send-im of the angry young 
man cult is located in a Huddersfield garrett. 
Here Malcolm, a beatnik ex-art studeilt, compen- 
sates for his inadequacies — professional and sexual 
— ^by fantasies of Hitlerian power. He Imposes 
on his three chums his farrago of "Dynamic 
Insurrection ", which so distorts reality that they 
all finally beat up the nice girl who wants to help 
Malcolm. 

The sources of dlsaffeotlon and violenoe are 
scrutinised Incisively but with sympathy. 

Hasting’s Don't Beslroy Me was produced when 
he was 18. Yes and After (P) appeared in 1957. 

The Silence of Lee Harvey Oswald. 1966. P. 

The play, an example of "living theatre," 
begins with a straightforward narrative of the 
assassination of Kennedy, illustrated by film 
sequences and stills. 
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UnfortimatelF Joan Llttlewood made such al- 
terations to the text — transposiiig much of the 
verse to prose and addins or omitting characters — 
that the siimificant parallel to Shakespeare has 
been blurred and Ihe satirical impact blunted. 

Mrs. Wilson's Diary» which takes the form of a 
Jolly- pre-war musical comedy, is described by its 
authors, Richard Ingrams and John Wells, as 
** an affectionate lampoon " on Wilson's adminlstra* 
tion. 


III. GLOSSARY OF 

Absurd Drama. 

The Theatre of the Absurd, originating in Paris, 
was introduced here through the plays of Beckett 
and translations of Ionesco. Vian. and Vitrac. It 
has had considerable impact on Pinter. N. F. 
Simpson, Saunders. Stoppard, and Campton, 
while American absurdist plays by Albee. Gelber, 
and Kopit and by the Swiss, Frisch, have also 
been produced here. 

The concept of the Absurd was first formulated 
by Camus to indicate the discrepancy between 
human reason and aspiration and an indifferent 
anrl hostile universe. But like Sartre he ex- 
pressed his convictions through the traditional 
dramatic form. 

Not every playwright of the Absurd is an 
existentialist and mmiy are more concerned with 
an Irrational human society than with the uni- 
verse. What they have in common is a technlaue. 
All have discarded traditional realism and express 
absurdity through images that are themselves 
absurd, including bizarre situations and objects, 
both sad and comic, such as aged parents con- 
signed to dustbins. 

There is in the Absurd an element of Surrealism 
and Miss Bradbrook has suggested that a better 
term might be Theatre of Dream, for it is the un- 
conscious dream mind that Juxtaposes objects and 
incidents that In the watfirg state have no con- 
nection. such as a rhinoceros in a provincial street. 
Pinter seems to have an intuitive awareness of the 
hinterland of dieam, while Simpson makes a con- 
scious manipulation of Surrealism. 

Frisch has ably demonstrated that the Absurd 
can be an effective vehicle for satire and many 
absurdist writers, such as Ionesco and Simpson, 
have satirised the modem prostitution of language 
corrupted by salesmen and politicians, and have 
used conversation of vapid emptiness to reveal its 
breakdown as a means of communication. 

It is partly because of their distrust of language 
that they have had recourse to ludicrous objects 
and images, thus extending the range of total 
theatre. 


The Axistotelian Play. 

Brecht and Ionesco have disparagingly referred, 
somewhat inaccurately, to ** Aristotellantem.' 
Strictly speaking, this means the concept of 
tragedy which Aristotle first analysed in his 
Poetics, basing it primarily on the poetic tragedies 
of Sophocles, especially the Oedijms Bex (P), e. 
425 B.G. The Aristotelian concept, revived since 
the Renaissance, has obviously been much 
modified, but certain basic principles can still be 
discerned. 

Aristotle claims that poetry in general aims at 
that rational pleasure which is part of the good 
life. He defines traimdy as the imitation of an 
action complete in itself and stresses Its inner 
coherence. Tragedy must have an intelligible 
beginning, a middle necessitated by the beginning 
and which itself necessitates the end. **Tlie 
story . . . must represent one action, a complete 
whole, with its several incidents so dosely con- 
nected that the transposal or withdrawal of any 
one will disjoint and dislocate the whole.'* 

The action should be of some magnitude, with 
** incidents arousing pity and fear wherewith to 
accomplish the purgation of such emotions." 
Here is Aristotle's celebrated doctrine of purga- 
tion or “catharsis" which has been variously 
interpreted, some jxmsidering that sometblng like 
a ouemonia) poriflcation is Intended, wiui an 
ethical end In fietr* others that bodily or psycho- 
logic relief fiEom tension is meant. 

Aristotle empbariied the psiamount importance 


The Hampstead Theatre. 

The Hampstead Theatre Club, now London's 
first Civic theatre, under the energetic direction of 
Roose-Bvans, has sponsored many aspiring play- 
wrights. It hue to its credit the world premieres 
of plays by dramatists such as Giles Cooper, 
Pinter, Milner, Howarth. Bowen. McGrath, and 
recently even Tennessee Williams, a rare distinc- 
tion. 


DRAMATIC TERMS 

of action or plot, the characters being revealed in 
and through the action. The kind of plot re- 
commended is one where the hero iswi eminent 
man. neither Inordinately good nor bad, whose 
misfortune is brought upon him by some error of 
Judgment. , 

Here is the germ, of the splendid Renaissance 
tragedy concerned w|th the fall of princes and also 
of the modem flnelk constructed play, such as 
Ibsen’s Ohosts, Sucm a play has classical sym- 
metry. the beginning] middle, and end. becoming 
; in modem parlance the exposition, development. 
I and climax or denouement. It has its own 
I organic unity and irbvltabllity. But although 
I many writers, such as Bartre, still work within the 
{ classical disciplines ll^lny have discarded the 
traditional form. 

I Brecht and his followers have repudiated the 
whole pattern in favour of a sequence of self- 
I contained episodes strung along a narrative thread, 
I where ironic detachment supersedes the emotional 
I involvement and catharsis of Greek tragedy. 

I In this day of the common man few are con- 
! cemed with the fall of princes, and it is interesting 
to examine some of the more striking modem 
plays and to ask how far they stand up to the 
Aristotelian canon. Should a new concept of 
tragedy be evolved, that of potentiality un- 
realised. not a fall from greatness but a failure to 
rise? 


The Brechtian or Epic Play. 

Many Britlrii dramatists have felt the pervasive 
infiuence of the Bavarian Brecht (q.v.), who de- 
veloped a new kind of Epic or narrative play of 
debate, with a loose sequence of episodic scenes 
linked by commentary or songs. Discarding 
realism. Brecht attempted not to arouse the on- 
looker's emotions but to stimulate him to think 
about social issues and to take left-wing action. 
In the event his ambiguous central situation 
appealed to deeper levels of experlmce. 

There have been several instances of the am- 
biguous protagonist, but English playwrights have 
tended to adopt not the political intentions but 
the style of the Epic genre. Esslin has said that 
Bbaffer in Tfte Jtoyal Hunt of the Sun has joined 
“ Bolt, Arden and John Whiting of The Devils in 
the select group of British dramatists who have 
genuinely benefited from the conception of 
epic . . . techniques in dnuna." 


Theatre ol Cmdty. 

In 1038 Antonin Artaud published The Theatre 
and its Double, a collection of essays and letters, 
which forme the theoretic basis of the Theatre nt 
Cruelty, his central purpose being a ritual of 
cruelty to exorcise fsntades. 

Professor Bmsteln has described how Artaud 
bated Industrial civilisation, believing, like Freud 
and D. H. lAwrence, that it stifled instinctual life. 
He claimed that the theatre, as the heart of a 
common culture, should enact a primitive ritual 
of craelty.-a sacrificial ftenzy and exaltation. In 
this way it would bring to the surface and exorcise 
the spectator’s latent anarchy, violence, and 
^ticism, serving as an “ outlet for repressions." 

Artaud envisaged a total theatre, appealing to 
total man, primarily visual, where the all im- 
portant Director would deploy “music, dance, 
plastic art, pantomime, mimiory. gesticulation, 
intonation, architecture, scenery and lighting” 
to induce a state of trance. Attacking the in- 
adequacy of a pallid conceptual language. Artaud 
demanded that dramatic language should have 
an emotional and incaatatory eStet. 
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It Is Genet who most dosely fulfils Artaud's 
demands and In England the specific Theatre of 
Gnidty has been best represented br his plays* 
the Marat-Sade of Wel^ and Trlana'a The 
Crimindle. But the methods of production ad> 
▼ocated by Artaud have had a wide and pervasive 
influence on the movement towards total theatre. 


One of the most notable contempoiarv revivals 
of Expressionism is Wesker's Chips toUh Every 
(hina> The genre flourished in Germany after the 
Elrst World War. where its chief exponents were 
Kaiser and Toller, and in Caechosiovakia in the 
plays of Gapek. O'Eeill and O'Casey have also 
oo^Qnally experimented with Expressionism. 


usually through the medium of the wan^construo- 
ted play. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between Realism and Naturalism— Its extreme 
form— but one salient difference la that the latter 
tends to discard oiguUsed plot as Imposing a 
false pattern on the flux of life. 

Bolt. Cooper. Mortimer, Shaffer, and Porter 
have all written realistic plays, and since the 
'fifties there has been a suooession of competently 
constructed reaUstio plays associated with the 
novelists. Graham Greene. C. P. Snow, and 
Muriel Spark. 

The Satiiioal Play. 

Recent years have seen heartening revivals of 
plays by Shaw. triggei«d_off by Bta^ Sixty's 


Reacting from Realism with its insistence on prodncticm of Widowers* Houses, with its topical 

^ xw- X- relevance to Rachmanism. There followed a long 

BuooessiQn of Shaw revivals, including Too True to 
Good, from the Edinburgh Festival. You Never 
Gan Ten, with Ralph Richardson, and Heartbreak 
House from Chichester. 

Shaw has found few successors, for genuine 
satire is a most demanding art. Subjective 
hostility and negative critid^ are not enough. 
The motive power in Ibsm and Shaw was rational 
Indignation, a mo^ difficult tusion of strong 
emotion and objective reasoning, and their satire 
was constructive in that it implied and indicated 
positive values. It was also characterised by a 
predse aim at a specific target. Vague and 
wholesale denunciation diffuse a disagreeable tone 
which has a boomerang effect for it becomes 
associated not wi^ tto targets but with the play- 
wright himself. ^ . 

The graces of satire are detachment. Irony, and 


individual psy^ology and the detailed representa- 
tion of actual life, Kaiser. Toiler, and Capek 
sought to express rather the general aspirations 
and fears of humanity, especially man grappling 
with the advent of machinery. Thdr characters 
are symbolic types, as the Nameless One. repre- 
senting the mob in Toiler's Afan and the Masses. 
Their decor is stylised, the dialogue staccato, and 
the brief scenes are characterised by mass move- 
ment and swift action. 


Naturalism in drama may be regarded as a 
spedal case of Realism, and it is not easy, nor 
perhaps always desirable, to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two. 

Naturalistic drama attempts to record as faith- 
Miy as possible the actual experiences of life. 


however banal, and to present life, undistorted by ft flourishes apparently in a stable society 


the playwright's theories or too much concern for 
artistic form. The virtues of Naturalism are 
fidelity and spontaneity. Its danger la that it 
may keep so tioee to Iffe as to lose artistic form 
and tension, becoming the stage version of the 
tape recorder. See lUce-of-Lite Play. ^ 

It was Zola in the 18708 who propounded the 


such as that of the 18th century, which produced 
Swift and Voltaire. The European upheavals of 
the last half century have been unpropltious for 
satire and it is elgniflcant that the best plays in 
this genre, those of Frisch and Dfirrenmatt. have 
come from neutral Switeerland. 

The English playwright nearest to Shaw is 


principles of Naturalism. Distrusting both the Nigel Dennis, and Giles Cooper shared his ironic 
play of ideas and the well-oonstructed play as detachment. 


tending to impose on life a falsifying and artificial 
pattern, he urged that drama should record m 
objectively as possible the actual course of man a 
life, eap erfftiiy the way it is conditioned by en- 
vironment. 


The ”SUce of Life ’’Play. 

Here Is an extreme kind of Naturalism, whero 
the author has bc«n so anxious to preserve fidelity 


Strindberg’s Miss Julie, 1888. to tua (Msay to to the natural spontaneity of livi^. that he hf» 


Naturalism but the genre is found in its most 
accomplished form to the Russian theatm. 
especiaUy to Stanislavsky's production at the 
Moscow Art Theatre of the plays of Chekhov and 
to 1902 of Gorky's The Lower DepQw. 

Meo-Bealism. 

There is nothing new in dramatic Realism (q.v.) 
as such. What is novel is the realistic present 
tion of the shabby lodgings and streeto of the 
underprivile^. Gorky to Lower Dep^ 


all but discarded form, as having a cramping and 
distorting effect. . , , . « — 

One of the most typical examples is Henry 
Chapman's You Won*i Always Be On Top, show- 
ing the disconnected minor incident and talk of 
men ostensibly " at work '* on a building rite. 
Bhelagh Delaney's The Lion in Love is also to this 
veto. 

Verw Drama. 

During the 20th century several attempts have 


was perhaps toe ^ra^tist be^made to revive drama to verse-^e normti 

wretched condition of the destitute and this play . Renaissance playwrijtot. Ad- 

ixifluenced O’Neill s Tl^ Iceman though the verse plays of Shakespeare and his 

recent production to London, ^tonporaries, kept alive to excellent revivals, 

realistic background, had ^e those ^ Himalayas above toe con- 

contemporary plaja where the temponixy scene, the dramatist today who tries 

dustbin ore as much to vogue as was formerly toe . ^ tjjg benefit of an unbroken 

fashionable drawing-room. . tnuiitlnn Yeats T. S. Eliot, and Christopher 

Any worth-while Play has ^y Mlmcoeeded for a time to getting their verse 

beyond Its milieu *md modem plays on to the stage but at toe moment toe most 

vwry greatly to toeme su^esstol poetic drama achlei^ Its effect 

been workers and their plays aw an authentic JJJd pinter who have captur^ the poetry 

interpretation of their own cultuw, wee inherent in drama. 

accessible to the middle-class audience. The finest verse play seen on the 8ta«® 

that their work is occi^onaUy for many years is Robert Lowell’s Beniio Cereno, 

may be attributable to.toe influence of Natuwllffln 
(g.e.) or to toe author s unacademic baokgroimd. 

&e aSwtttrf this fresh and vigorous dra^ from The Well-made Flay. 

a group that has seldom bem axtici^te 1? <me^ « well-made play " is most frequentiy 

toe most encouraging aspects of modem theatre. ^ derogatory sense. Eric Bentley has 

pototed out that toe '* weU-m^e Play if a f™ 
brSasslcal tragedy. J^gen^^ toat Jjtoou^ 
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t«j«^l8lon wraKlnglF of the French play* of Scribe and of 
"®nnS Woostw, Ib an example. Sardou, ridiculed by Shaw for his '* Sardoodle* 

The expression was frequently used dis- dum.** khwwvuw 


IV. DIRECTORY 

This part, alphabetical In arrangement, includes 
dramatists whose work, whether English or in 
tmn^j^n. has had its British premitre since 
1060. Unless otherwise stated the quotation of 
date and aotor refers to the British premitre. 

Inexi)^!^ paperback editions are referred to 
thus; F: Faber and Faber. M: Methuen. 
F: Penguin. 


Arthur Adamoy (b. lOOB). 

Adamov first wrote plays such as Profesior 
Taranne (P). which translate his own personal 
neuroses into Images of the absurd, until with the 
Vtcpafsasidiat Paolo Paoli he adopted a Brechtlan 
technique. His Spring 1871, an epic panorama of 
the Paris Commune, had Its world pres^^ in 
London in 1962. 


Edward Albee (b. 1928). 

p%e American Albee. an adopted son. is a 
brilliant satirist of his society. 

The Zoo SUrry, P. 

An absurdist one-act dialogue reveals a schiso- 
phrenic's failure t-o commmdcate— ^ven with a 
dog — ^and ends with his self-immolation. 

The Death of Beteie Smith. 

The neurotic refiisal of white howitals in Mem- 
phis. in 1087. to admit the injured Kegro singer is 
realistically presented- 

The American Dream. P. 

In an absurdist satire the newly adopted son 
proves to be a facile devitalised youth and an 
unscrupulous materialist. 

Who*8 Afraid of Virginia WooJf? 1964. P, 

A brilliant and scarifying satire on sterility in 
an American campus uses a ritual movement. 
George and Martha, named after the Washingtons, 
are an unsuccessful and childless middle-aged 
couple. They cherish a fantasy "son." whom 
George, to spite Martha, symbolically ** murders " 
during a liquor-ridden night party, when they 
attack each other and their guests (a young couple 
also childless) with ferocious mental cruelty. 


Jean Anouilh (b. 1010). 

Anouilh is a playwright of remarkable theatrical 
versatility and skill. Following Giraudoux. be 
has frequently employed classical themes, as in 
EurgdUse (M). and Antigone, 1049 (M). with 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh. More recently be has 
treated historical figures. Saint Joan in The Lark 
(M). and Becket in the play of that name (M). The 
play within a play is a favourite expedient of his 
and he used it again in The Fighting Cock (M). 
produced at Caiichester. 1960. 

Anouilh's outlook is deeply pessimistic. A 
recurring theme is that purity is incompatible 
dith experience of life and many of his prota- 
gonists say. "No." His plays fi^ into two 
categories — the fatalistic pUccb noiree and the 
romantic fantasies, pi^ roses. 

They have been extraordinarily popular on the 
London stage of the 'fifties and Anouilh's amoral 
attitude has been reflected in many West End 


Aleksei Arbnwv (b. 1908). 

The Russian producer and playwright Arbuzov 
has been writing since 1030. 

The Promise. 1066. 

In the best tradition of nstuiaUsm The Promise 
Is a moving and positive work free ftom both 
lUnskm and despair. 

llnriiig the sites of Leningrad three adolescents. 
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two boys and a girl, contrive to survive in a 
bombed house, and here in brief episodic scenes 
their hardship, gaiety, and the slow awakening of 
love are shown with a delicate and touching 
naturalism. 

Four years later IJka must choose between the 
two men and although fihe loves the engineer 
Iforat she chooses the dependent, poetic Leonldik. 
pie decision brings fulfilment to no one and 
finally Leonldik oourageouriy summons back 
Biarat and leaves him and Lika together, a con- 
clusion analogous to that of The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle. 


John Arden (b. 1980)i 

Arden is a vlgoiounand gifted playwright, who 
has experimented with a variety of subjects and 
methods, sometimes tte original and complex to 
find quick acceptance. 1 

His characters are \ fbll-blooded and rich In 
human contradictions, ^nd he has sympathetically 
brought to life even sach bogeys as Herod and 
King J obn. He loves to dwell on some ambiguous 
personality, where generosity conflictB with 
violence, and to consider the problems of directing 
man's unruly vitality. 

His favourite theme is the dispute between 
instinctual energy and good government and he 
pleads the case cogently for both sides, giving no 
facile judgment or direct " message." unless it be 
"the recognition of the falUbility of man." 
Thus although, like Brecht, he is deeply concern^ 
with social and political dilemmas, he remains 
politically " uncommitted." He is above all the 
dramatist of the dilemma. 

There has been a fruitful cross-fertilisation of 
Arden’s interest In current events and his literary 
studies: and his historical plays, like Brecht’s 
Mother Courage, combine a fine sense of period and 
a sharp relevance to some current Issue. 

Arden's plays are poetic in structure, depending 
in part on the recurrent image and metaphor and, 
like Arthur Miller In Tite Crudbte, he has skilfully 
devised for each an appropriate dialect of time 
and place. At the same time he has a keen sense 
of theatre, and has successfully adapted techniques 
from Mirade plays. Elizabethan drama, music- 
hall, puppet stage, and Brechtlan epic play. 

Live Like Pigs, 1058. P. 

Seventeen realistic scenes, full of comic and 
frightening Incident, reveal how tensions develop 
between households at different social levels in a 
council housing estate. The authorities— a well- 
meaning local official (Alfred Lynch) and a police 
sergeant (Stratford Johns) — ^fail to forestall a 
vlotent and fatal conflict. 

Most of the scenes are prefkoed, in Brechtian 
style, by verses of the old street-ballad type, 
sung with monotonous melancholy. This device 
gives a sense of the universal nature of human 
discord in an otherwise flnuly particularised time 
and place. 

The Happy Haven. 1060. P. 

Here, in a good-tempered satirical fable, en- 
livened by a dash of magic. Arden touches on 
problems of longevity. 

Doctor Copperthwalte. the superintendent of the 
Happy Haven, an old people’s home. is. like a 
mediaeval alchemist, bent on producing an Elbcir 
of Life and Youth. Intending to use his five un- 
suspecting patients as guinea-pigs. But out- 
witted by them he Is himself tiansfonned into a 
small boy. 

Tbe theme Is cbildlshness. The egocentric 
demands of the very old are seen as amusing 
childish foibles, while Doctor Copperthwalte. so 
absorbed in bis research sa to forget ends for 
means, brings childishness on himself. 

In form the play is an extended puppet diow. 
Tbe characters wear masks, the set is fannalieed. 
and there is even a dog. Hector, but unlike Dog 
Toby he is visible only to the dramatis personae. 
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Serieant Muigrare^B Dance. 1959. M. 

For a fine plar. which explores the ethical dil- 
emma of war, Arden drew on two sources — con- 
temporary events in Cyprus and a journal written 
by a deeply devout N.C.O. durlns the Crimean 
War. He has fhsed his material into vivid inci- 
dents, which he projects asainst the background 
of a fictitious colonial war of the 1880s. 

In a frost-bound colliery town there arrive 
three private soldieis, led by the dominating 
Serjeant Musgrave. They claim to have come re- 
cruiting but are in fact deserters from a colonial war. 

In spite of his rigid sense of military duty. 
Musgrave had been horrified by the terrible five- 
fold reprisals taJcen by the British for the assas- 
sination of a comrade. Billy Hicks. Believing 
himself to be God’s agent, he has now come to 
Billy’s town, obsessed by one purpose, to expose 
war's horrors. 

Exhibiting Billy’s skeleton in the market-place, 
he at first wins sympathy in his denunciation of 
atrocities. Then bewildered by his own confused 
” ^ogic.” he demands twenty-five deaths in return 
for the five taken by the British and turns the 
gatling on the astonished crowd. 

Suddenly, with the thaw, the Dragoons arrive 
and Musgrave finds himself awaiting execution, 
stunned that no one has learned the lesson he 
yearned to teach. 

Fierce incident and macabre surprise ore used 
for a play of ideas which enunciates no facile 
answer. It is typical of Arden’s fair and non- 
doctrinaire approach that the dilemma of the 
religious man in face of war should be embodied 
in the fanatical and confUsed Musgrave. This 
has sometimes misled the audience, but the spirit 
of compassion implicit throughout the play is 
clearly revealed in the gentle, pacific Private 
Atterciiffe, who is also to be executed with Mus- 
grave. The women’s parts are also significant, 
especially that of Mrs. Hitchcock, the owner of 
the inn, who visits Musgrave in prison and shows 
him how he had erred in trying to use war itself 
to end war. In his darkest despair she gives him 
hope, and it is symbolic that he accepts drink 
from her hand. 

The complex play weaves together many ten- 
sions: harsh discord between colliery owner and 
strikers; contention between the three privates, 
each of whom is strongly individualised: the 
discrepancy between a woman’s love and the 
careless soldier’s life: Musgrave’s own bitter inner 
struggle. 

The dialogue has a wonderfhl period character 
and the soldiers’ ballads and lyrical songs occur 
with complete naturalness. 

The Workhouse Donkey. 1963. M. 

Btyled by Arden as a ** vulgar melodrama ”, this 
ample Brechtian play shows jockeying for power 
in a northern town between the Tory Alderman 
Bweetman. a wealthy brewer, and Alderman 
Butterthwaite (Frank Finlay), the Labour ex- 
mayor. Both attempt to manipulate the police 
and to enlist the support of the electorate, 
represented by the shifty turncoat Doctor Blomax. 
until all these four elements of the community 
are deeply corrupted. 

Butterthwaite. called ” the workhouse donkey ” 
because bom in the workhouse, is the dominating 
Babelaisian character. A Dionysiac figure, he is 
drunken, lecherous, and amoral, yet devotedly 
loyal and generous. Finally in an attempt to 
help the treacherous Blomax he robs the Borough 
safe and brlogs disaster on himself and the town. 

Arden says, ” The personality of the late Mr. 
Joseph D’Arcy of Dublin inspired much of the 
Play.” 

Armstrong's Last Goodnight. 1964. M. 

The old “Ballad of Johnie Armstrang.” c. 
1608, forms the framework of a play concerning 
the dilemmas of government. Annstrong of 
Qilnoekie. the Soots Border laird, freebooter and 
rebel, is invited to a meeting by the young Scottish 
King James V and then treacherously hanged. 
Men has introduced into this stark story the 
historical character of the king’s herald. Sir David 
]^dsay. poet and politician, and diows him at 
first striving by devious diplomatic expedients to 
persuade Armstrong (Albert Fjnney) to loyal^. 
before he finally advises force. The play is diversi- 


fied by minor characters and incidents whl<fli 
sometimes, however, overcomplicate and obscure 
the impressive ballad line. 

The introduction of Lindsay was suggested to 
Arden by his reading of Conor Cruise O’Brien’s 
book To Katanga and Back, for he was struck by 
“a basic similarity of moral” between 20th- 
centitfy Africa and 16th-century Scotland, the 
r61e of O’Brien being similar to that which he 
Invents for Lindsay. 

Arden makes free use of Elizabethan pageantry 
and of Brechtian ballad-singing and the setting 
is the mediaeval convention of “simultaneous 
mansions.” Gilnockie. the Border, and the Court 
all being formally represented on the stage at one 
and the same time. 

Arden “ constructed ” a dialect to suggest the 
place and period, but for the English audience it 
is not easy to follow, especially as Armstrong 
himself has a marked impediment in his speech. 

Left-handed lAbeHv. 1965. M. 

When conunlssioned by the Corporation of the 
City of London to write a play to commemorate 
the 750th anniversary of the sealing of Mama 
Carta, Arden made a careful study of the historical 
facts, which he presents with very little trans- 
position and addition. 

He approaches his theme of liberty ft-om an 
unusual angle, riiowing the aftermath of Bunny- 
mede in the apparent failure of the Charter, and 
demonstrating that the agreement had to take 
place in people’s minds before it could become 
effective. 

It is typical of Arden that he does not present a 
clash of black and white. John is a rounded 
character, a slippery villain, but shrewd and 
energetic and gifted with the Plantagenet charm, 
while some of the barons are coarse and unscru- 
pulous fighters. 

The use of stylised scene emblems, such as 
charts, maps, and views of Bunnymede. give 
mediaeval colour to the simple stageing and 
Arden has again Invented a suitable dialect. 

The Royal Pardon. 1907. M. 

A play for young teenagers, tliat developed out 
of b^time stories for the Arden children, was 
written in collaboration with Margaretta D’Arey. 


mao Babel (1884-1941). 

Between 1937 and 1957 the work of Babel, the 
Bussian Jewish short-story writer, was banned in 
Bussia. He died in Blberia. Sunset, the first of 
his two extant plays, produced in Bussia under 
Stanislavsky in 1928. appeared on B.B.C. tele- 
vision in 1964. 

Marvo. 1967. P. 

Written in 1933 but not yet professionally 
produced in Bussia. Marga is set in Petrograd in 
February 1920. It evokes a precise period in 
history— the flux and coniUaion just before the 
Bolsheviks consolidated their power In March 
1920. 

The organisation of the play is poetic, the bal- 
ance and interplay between two sodal milieus. 
One is the decayed elegance of the liberal Intel- 
ligentsia focused in the home of Mukovnin, a 
former General, where the men are well-dispoeed 
but impotent, the women unchaste. The other is 
the squalid house where Dymschltz. the Jewish 
merchant turned black-marketeer, lives with his 
hangers-on and crooks. , , 

As in Chekhov, the characters are studied in 
psychological depth and the quiet naturalism of 
the style is sometimes startled by sudden violence 
as in the footings after the rape of Ludmilla. 
Mukovnin’s younger daughter, and the link be- 
tween the two households. . . 

The play is also shot through with symbolism. 
It is significant that Marya, the General’s energetic 
elder daughter, never appears in the Play.^ Bhe 
has left the scene of confusion to serve at the Front 
and in the final scene a peasant couple, the wife 
pregnant, are brought up from the basement to 
occupy the once fashionable Mukovnin apartment. 

James Baldwin (b. 1884). 

Baldwin is an American Hegio novelist and 
essayist, and a champion of Civil Bights. 
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The Amen Comer. 1965. 

Acted by a Negro caat Indndliig elngeni of 
Bpirituals. the suooeBBftil play gently probee the 
genuine and the self-deluded elements in religious 
experience. 


Samuel Beckett (b. 1906). 

Beckett, an Anglo-Irlshman. who has made hie 
home in France, is both noyellet and the most 
distinguisbed of the English dramatists of the 
Absurd. His world Is drastically limited, peopled 
chiefly by old men awaiting their death, but it is 
the profoundly tragic world of Lear in the storm 
and it is conoeiyed with the intensity and haunting 
power and suggestiyeness of the true poet. 

His work is poetic in its verbal imagery, some- 
times as seardiing and macabre as that of Webster, 
and his dramatic prose has an underlying poetic 
rhythm often more flexible and effective than that 
of Eliot's verse. In structure his plays have a 
poetic symbolism, a latent signiflcanoe. like that of 
the novels of James Joyce. Beckett's dose Mend, 
and their striking visual imagery has a kind of 
theatrical poetry, as for instance the two tramps 
at the foot of a bare tree in Waitino for Qodoi. 
It is remarkable that so literary a playwright 
should also have succeeded vdth the wordless 
ynbne play. 

Beckett's diief weakness as a dramatist is that 
the action and visual imagery are frequently too 
static, as in the motionless dustbins in End Oame, 
much leas effective theatrically than Ionesco's 
movable chairs. 

Waiiinff for Godot. 1965. F. 

This tantalising and compelling tragi-comedy. 
Beckett's masterpiece, orldnally written in 
French and produced in Paris in 1953, was later 
translated and performed in more than twenty 
countries. 

Character and Incident are pared to the bone 
and only a skeleton situation remains. At 
evening, on a desolate road, bare but for a 
single tree, two wretched tramps. Vladimir and 
Estragon. wait for a mysterious Mr. Godot. As 
they while away the time with desultory talk and 
clowning, a traid-farcioal diversion is provided by 
the entry of Fozso and Lucky, bullying master 
and wretched slave, and a boy later brings a 
message that Mr. Godot cannot come but will 
arrive the next evening. After discussing whether 
or not they shall hang themsdves from the tree, 
the tramps decide to go away for the night, but 
remain on the spot. 

Act n presents ** Next day. same place." the 
<mly difference being that the tree has sprouted 
a few leaves, and the basic pattern of Act 1 is 
repeated. 

Although by the ddlM use of music-hall 
techniques Beckett presents his tramps in the 
guise of amusing clowns, they are at the same time 
pathetically human as they waver between suicide 
and irrational hope. A fretftd affection has kept 
them together over fifty years, and their dis- 
positions are complementary, possibly even rep- 
resenting different aspects of the one personality. 
The practical and extrovert Vladimir, nicknamed 
Gogo. may depict man’s intellect, his executive 
powers, the ego, while the more poetical and 
introvert Estragon, nicknamed Didi, may rep- 
resent the body, instinct, the id. 

Posso and Lucky, another pair of contrasting 
characters, are portrayed more farcically. The 
loud, confident Posso drives Lucky in as if he 
were a beast of burden. Lucky carries in his 
mouth the whip with which he is beaten and hum- 
bly obeys every insolent command. He dances 
for Posso and even thinks for him. In their 
second appearance Posso is blind and Lucky deaf. 

They may be eonsidered personifications re- 
spectively of master and slave, worldly material- 
ism and higher values, the physicid and the 
Intellectual, body and soul, or the two aspects of a 
sado-masochistic relationship. 

The play as a whole is a most complex dramatic 
symbol expressing man's anxiety and suffering as 
to his origin and destination. 

The uncertainty Is symbolised by the characters’ 
oonfusion as to oven the physical actualities of 
time and place, but the dominating symbol is the 
traipps* doubt si to Godot's identity and purpose. 


Such an oversimplifled interpretation as to 
equate Godot with God is inadequate, yet the play 
has undoubted Christian references. A tree is 
frequently used as an emblem of the Cross. 
Bedcett. questioned about its theme, quoted a 
wonderful sentence in Saint Augustine, . . . " I>o 
not despair: one of the thieves was saved. Do 
not premune; one of the thieves was damned." 

Beckett neither aflinns nor denies Saint 
Augustine's statement but Inverts It into a ques- 
tion, more distressing than direct denial. Can 
we any longer accept the existence of divine 
grace and Judgment? It is a question such as 
this that gives to the play its symbolic shape of 
doubt, and which is cogently expressed in the 
theatrical image of two outcasts at the foot of a 
tree, a tree of life which puts forth leaves, a tree of 
death which they contemplate using as a gallows. 

Yet the significance of the play is even deeper 
than an exploration of religious doubt, its appeal 
wider and more contemporary. The anguished 
uncertainty of the 20th century is whether life 
has any meaning whatsoever and the play shows 
the suffering of mfln, lost and anxious in an 
apparently meaningm universe. 

8ome have considei^ it to l)e written from tbe 
point of view of existmtialism: continuing vainly 
to hope for a supernatural revelation, the tramps 
lack the courage to co^e to terms with the noth- 
ingness of our existence and the need to choose 
and create our own deniny. 

A Jungian psychologist. Eva Metman. has made 
a similBT int^retatlOn, remarking, *' Godot's 
frmctlon seems to be to keep his dependents 
unconscious." 

"Habit is a great deadener." says Vladimir. 
If Beckett's play enables the audience to escape 
tbe drug of habit and to face this Image of anguish 
and so find some relief, then It may have the 
therapeutic value of that inner knowledge advo- 
cated by Freud and Jung. 

It is not a play for those who cannot bear to 
suffer. When performed in San Francisco Gaol, 
the first play there for forty-four years, it held Its 
audience of fourteen hundred conricts spell- 
bound. They realised that each must find his 
own personal message. All knew that it spoke to 
those who must suffer and wait. 


Endgame. 1958. F. 

Also re-created from the French, this play again 
depicts a static situation. In a single, claustro- 
pboblc room, tbe selfish, materialistic Hamm, 
who keeps bis senile and legless parents in dust- 
bins, is now paralysed and blind and dependent 
on his servant Clov. who longs to leave him. 
But if C3ov should leave, both would die. for 
Hamm owns tbe only store of food in a devastated 
and dead world. Finally Clov sees outside what 
may be a small boy. ** a potential procreator." and 
he prepares for departure but remains immobile. 

The play like poetry can be interpreted in several 
ways. Since Hamm and Clov are mutually 
dependent, it probably represents tension between 
complementary aspects of i)eTBonality. Hamm 
sensation and emotion, and caov Intellect. As 
Clov has vision and sees the boy, the situation 
suggests the struggle of the mystic endeavouring 
to escape from a deadening materialism to a vital 
awakening of the spirit. It may also depict a 
period of traumatic depression when tbe whole 
external world seems dead and unreal. The play's 
overall impression is that of the dissolution of the 
personality fai death, both personal and global. 

Endgame lacks the wry humour of Waiting for 
Godot, and is less compelling than Ionesco's Exit 
the King, but Is more potent In its latent imagery 
than is Ionesco's play. 


Krapp'e Lost Tape. 1958. F. 

In tbe briefest sketch. Krapp, a solitary, de- 
crepit, unsucoessfril old man listens to bis own 
autobiographical tape-recording of thirty yearn 
ago. but the moment of miraculous insight it 
commemorateB is now so meaningless to him that 
he switches off that section of the recording and 
broods on a des(aription of bis love-making. 

Bericett employs a most effective stage device 
to pose contemporary queries as to the limitations 
of verbal communication and the continuity of 
persomil identity. 
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Bavw Bavi. 1962. F. The Tiger and (he Horse, 1960. 

Here again the paralTBlB of later life Is indicated. This play takes Its title from BlaJce*s **Tbe 
A womM talks cewe^y. ^though progr^vely Tygew of wrath are wiser than the horses of 
hurled In a mound of earth until It reaches her instruction.*' Itisconoeniedwlththelnadeauacy 

**^©ckett's two "Mlmeplays without Words" (Ml^aei‘Hedkn^K^*^!r’^£tor^an^]toSm 


*Mimeplays without Words* 


of detachment, the philosophy held by Jack Dean. 
(Michael Bedgrave), the Master of an Oxbridge 


axe in stoiking cmitnwt to the pla:^ in that all is college, the well-balanced man who repiesents 
conveyed in symbolic wordless action. Blake's "hone." while his wife. Owen, the 


conveyed in symbolic wordless action. Blake's "hone." while his wife, Owen, the 

" tiger," pa^onately concerned for the world's 
Brendan Behan (1623-64). suffering, shows sto^ toutosIs. JDie action 

revolves round herwish to sign a petition for un- 
Behan. a Dubliner, and author of the auto- conditional Dean 

biography. The Borstcd Boy, used his own ex- eventually, to save her from pieu tai breakdown, 
periences in the I.B.A. and as political prisoner bravely IdenUfles himself with her and the causel 


to give substance to his two unusual plays. 

The scripts of both were sent to Joan Little- 


thereby deserting his philosophy and his career. 
In its outcome the play stresses the value of 


wood and considerably altered, especially fo the gocial iiiftftHam , gUfied as it may be by philosophio 
deletion of " chunks of terrible sentimentality," detachment the pressures of conformity. It 
while the length of The Hostage had to be tmUed. ig typical of Bolt's dialectic that this vidue should 
Lacking in structure and depth of characterisa- i)c uph^d by the disturbed Gwen and by Louis, 
tion. they are vividly impressionistic, lively, and oddly Irr^qponslble young man . 


voltfole. As Tynan says. " Language is out on a 
spree, ribald, dauntless and spoiling for a fight." 


In this play Bolt departs from the realistic 
style by trying to make his characters larger than 


Because they are present^ in comic terms, ufe in being unusually articulate about what they 
Behan's strong social convictions are fully Inte- stand for. 
grated in his plays. The Quare Fellow is an 

effective plea for the abolition of capital ptmlsh- ^ Seasons, 1960. P. 

ment and The Hostage makes the business of war ^ ^ v 

seem extremely childish. Here Bolt attempts to give his characters 


seem extremely childish. Here Bolt attempts to give his characters 

heroic dimenMons by striking back Into history. 

VMntn 10 RA IJL Believing that oiur need today is a sense of 

The Quare Fellow, 1966. M. personal individuality or " selfhood." he chooses 

The scene is an Irish gaol during the twenty-four ag his hero of " sdfhood " Sir Thomas More (Paul 
hours immediately preceding the execution at 8 Scofield). More, described by one of his con- 
a.m. of " the auaro fellow," who has brut^y temporaries as " a man for all seasons." was not 
kill^ his own brother. Farcical and macabre only flexibly adjusted to Benalssance 80ciet3^ but 
happenings succeed one another, as the unnerving also managed to preserve an inner core of un- 
effect of impending death is shown on both assailable integrity. Suspected of a critical 
priM>ners and warders, while a recurring song fr^ attitude to Henry YIIl's divorce, he used his skill 
the punishment cell sounds a melancholy refrsdn. in ** the thickets of the law." yet resolutely 
The sombre theme is presented obliquely, masked refused to swear the oath to the Act of Succession 
by the harsh irony of prison Jests, and although that would have rdeased him from the Tower and 
the play has little plot it is remarkably tense, the block, because for him perjury meant the loss 
partly because we never see the condenmed man. ©f the soul, the s^. His constancy is thrown 
Much is also due to Joan Littlewood's skill in re- into relief by the growing corruption of BlcSh™ 


distributing dialogue and tightening the structure, 
lie flim -version completely distorted the dlsci- 


Bich. whose final penury sends More to his dea^. 
More challenges comiMurison with Brecht s 


plined and claustrophobic atmosphere of the play. Qalileo. He also is a man of supreme intelligwoe, 

whose inner certitude of truth is persecuted by an 


The Hostage 1958. M. absolute power. He also skilfully avolto ppoi 

^ ..... xm. txt r «« un til bo must eventually make a final choice 

Agafo the JMo sitimtion is tlm between astute temporising and con^itoent of 


once the reftige of the I.B.A.. opts unequivocally for constancy, 

toh patriots bring Balt uses what he calls a "bastardixed ver- 

private soldier. Leslie WlUiams. as hMto for an ^ Brecht's style. Episodic scenes are 

Iriah boy, now a political prisoner In Belfast, who ^ strong 4read of Intdleotual argu- 

is to lie executed next mornmg. ment. There is also a commentator in the form 

Terera. the imntie of the Common Man. who with the aid of prepay 

convent, tries to save LesUe. Thw to ^c^ ^ ^ 5^^. euccesslon of minor parte. 

pattioB as these two onhans. changes of role which throw Into relief the stead- 

understanding what the strife to alxmt. r^Uh^ lodiyiduaiity of More, 
childhood, and when in a raid <m the house Bolt, like Bmcht. believing that beauty of 


Itej^-ltaig. and the play ends. ^ suggest society and its laws and those of water 

The mood to much less insistent that of ^ guperhuman context. 

The Quare Fellow. Here the ramedy ^ chl^y a ^ vei&on, with Scofield, has been high l y 

diversion supplied by a host of ^or characters, pri^d. 

The action to constantly held up for songs more or ^ 

leas wtirical jmd muric-haU exdumgM QtnileJadk. 1963. 

uSh^^^u^uence. oth^ mediocre backchat Bolt deplete the conflict “jJjSo 

imd xnalai^tom. All this pseudo-Brechtian apontaneity ^ nature, wresrated by toe mMlo 

trimmJ^e^cte from the growing sense of ijtorm flj^ 

as Leslte gradually reallsM Ws fate and to aS (Kenneth Williams) and the ii^ibitipns cf 
douhtfSl vSm the person of Mias Laaara, financier and plufo- 

ttoubtfol value. Sat (iffith Evans). Since Bolt believes that the 

modem doctrine of the return to nature may lead 
Robert Bolt to violence. Jack finally contrives tw mur dwa . 


Brft has Moentlv " I do like plays in which The play was not socoessfd. B<^t In dteaUng^tt 

the people have ideas as well as predieamente " this age-old conflict could n^, 
aSd^to “7 of Se ^ dnunafiste who have The Bocefcoe. draw^a 
scored West End 8ucoeB8eB_wlth the play of Id^. m^. Md *Be^lcal pl^ 
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Edward Bond (b. 1886). 

Saved. 1966. M. 

Saved, which did not pun the censor, was first 
presented to the Englidi State Society. 

As a result of casual sexual intercourse with the 
promiscuous Pam. Len gets involved with her 
morose South London family, with Fred, the 
putative father of her baby, and with Fred's lewd 
gang, which murders the baby on the stage. 

Since the play is largely in delinauents* argot, 
and is limited to a photo^phic study of inarti- 
culate people, it is In Itself somewhat inarticulate, 
but it constitutes a frank and compassionate 
social document. 


Bertold Brecht (189&-1966). 

Perhaps the most original and vigorous drama- 
tist and producer of the century, the Bavarian 
Brecht was remarkable in his command of both 
literary and theatrical genius. 

His practice and theory underwent constant 
modification. Early plays, like Baal, written to 
provide entertainment, reveal a satiric and 
anarchic attitude, and in 1028 the ironic The 
Threepenny Opera (P). made him famous. From 
1080 onward his work became explicitly coni- 
mimistic, marked by the reiectlon of the indi- 
vidual in fkvour of a social ideal. But although 
Brecht always remained ** committed " to Marxist 
Ideology, most of his later plays, written after bis 
withdrawal from Nasi Germany, are less didactic 
tlian humanist in spirit and it is by these mature 
works that he is best known in Britain. 

After 1040 Brecht consolidated the famous 
Berliner Ensemble in East Berlin, where he 
developed his influential techniques of production. 

7%e most permanent feature of Brecht's mature 
drama are the Epic form and the Verfremdung, or 
** alienation " effect, both developed in reaction to 
the traditional dramatic form, which he dubbed 

Aristotelian.** Ho considered that the closely 
constructed Aristotelian play, which encourages 
the audience's emotional participation in the 
action, syphons off the spectator’s emotion, leav- 
ing him a passive and acquiescent member of 
oocicty 

According to Brecht, the drama should be not 
ritual but debate. The spectator should be a 
detached observer, calmly Investigating the view 
of the world that confronts him, rationally oon- 
sidering arguments and stimulated to decisive 
social action. It is taken for granted that he will 
find the solution to problems in communism. 

Brecht therefore developed his '* Epic," or 
narrative play, loosely constructed with a sequence 
of individual scenes, fhncUoning as independent 
dramatic illustrations or quotations to the narra- 
tive. 

He uses a variety of techniques to establish the 
narrative tone, such as an actual story-teller on 
the stage, explanatory verses relayed before the 
scenes, and banner headlines which foretell the 
events to be portrayed. Although by throwing 
the action thus into the past tense, he discards the 
lure of suspense, his dramatic intelligence, vigour, 
and inventiveness excite lively interest and 
curiosity. 

To break down the traditional identification of 
the spectator with the action, Brecht developed 
his celebrated " alienation ** effect, devising tech- 
niques to keep him at a critical distance. This 
Implies ushig an image that suddenly makes the 
fhmiliar appear strange and novd to the onlooker, 
so that he is shocked into recognising its sfgnl- 
fle s n ee . 

His productions were thus avowedly non- 
realistic and theatrical, sometimes appearing like 
an inspired charade. He used not only direct 
narration bnt direct address to the audience, 
formalised settings and properties, masks and 
stylised make-up. sometimes grotesque in <fiiaTac- 
ter. His text. ** scarcely more than a prompter’s 
oopy." was fteely adapted during rehearsal, so that 
an acqualntonoe with the pattern of Brecht's 
mime and gesture is often neoessary to the full 
understanding of bis plays. 

Few find in Brechrs mature work the plea for 
ooiumunlsm that he intended, and many of his 
protagonists* designed as exponents of capitalist 
vlUain^SPpeal stsfonkiy to the eympathy. The 
nompaww and fkiednating oentraf ambigiilty can 


A CONTKMFORARY THBATRB 

be ascribed, as Esslin has pointed out, to the 
tension between Brecht’s conscious reason and the 
unconscious emotional experience on which every 
creative writer must intuitively draw. This pro- 
found tension is the maior source of Brecht's • 
power. 

Brecht's influence has been pervasive, especially 
on the dramatists Arden, Bolt. Whiting, and 
Shaffer, and on the producer Joan Littlewood. 
Above all his iconoclastic attitude and hie fertile 
experiment have been invaluable in encouraging a 
new and empirical approach to drama. 

Baal. Written 1018. 

The amoral vagabond poet. Baal (O'Toole), 
driven by instinct and emotion, enresees the 
subjective experience of the youthful Brecht. 

Galileo. Written 1088-9. M. 

Brecht intended Galileo’s rocantation as an 
image of the scientist’s allowing the State to 
assume authority over wlence. It has also been 
iuterx>reted as Galileo’s cunning expedient, allow- 
ing liim to continue research. 

Mother Coaraye. Wrlttm 1930. M. 

In bis panorama of war's futility. Brecht de- 
signed Mother Courage-Va camp follower in the 
Thirty Years’ War— as aii epitome of the haggling 
profiteer. Bnt his intuitive understanding of this 
dynamic, maternal figure; bereaved eventually of 
all three children, has endowed her with an 
ambiguous fascination. 

The Good Person of Szechwan. Written 1938-40. 

M. 

Shen To (Peggy Ashcroft), the benevolent 
prostitute, has to disguise herself as Sliui Ta, the 
harsh task-master, in order to survive in an unjust 
commercial society. 

PufUila. Written 1040-1. 

The drunken generosity of the mean land- 
owner. Puntlla. designed by Brecht to highlight 
his harshness when sober, has however given him 
an attractive inconsistency. The chauffeur who 
rejects Puntila’s daughter, is a Bebweikian charac- 
ter. 

The Caveasian Chaltz Circle, Written 1044-5. M. 

The prologue to this delightful fairy-tale con- 
stitutes an overt plea for communi^ rare in 
Brecht's later work. *JIie rascally judge Adzak. 
who takes bribes from the rich and gives judg- 
ment in favour of the poor, is one of Brecht's 
typical contradictory characters. 

Peter Brook. Director. 

VS (or ambiguously U.S.). 1066. 

US is a collaboration between director, actors, 
designers, musicians, and writers. It is their 
attempt to confront the Vietnam war. though it 
cannot be fully understood or Influenced, and like- 
wise to involve the audience in encounter with the 
terrible fact. 

Brook admits anti-American bias because of the 
giant disproportion between the adversaries and 
" our own close involvement with America." 

The First Act is a violent theatrical assault on 
apathy. Brook re-employs techniques from 
Weiss's Marat-Sade and alternates utmost 
stillness, as in the initial mime of a Buddhist self- 
immolation, with loud music and noise. In the 
hideous uproar and confusion of a bombing raid at 
the climax a giant war-effigy from the prosoenium 
crashes across the stage. Shattering assault is 
succeeded In Act Two by a penetration in depth, 
its centre being a dialogue between a white man 
alxnit to bum himself alive and a girl whose cold, 
detached criticism gradually gives way to a bitter 
indictroent of English parochial indifference. In 
an amlfiguous poetic finale an actor silently 
releases battertliea. one of which be bums. 

This daring and controversial use of theatre 
directly to involve the emotion of the audience in 
oonfirontation with contemporary polltioal tragedy 
may mark a new departure. 


David Oampten (h. 1884). 

Compton’s brief "glimpses" or playlets use 
techniques of the Absurd, which he oonsiden as 
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a wMpon agaizist complaoency,'* to expose tbe 
actual daueers that threaten society, especially 
the bomb. His most notable works are the coi- 
tions of playlets. The LwmHAo Vim, 1967. and 
A Viewftom Brink, 1961. 

Albert Camus (1918-60). 

It was the Frendh existentialist philosopher and 
novelist, Cbmiis. who first enunciated the concept 
of the Absurd, describing it as whatever in human 
experience is incompatible with man's desire for 
reason. Justice, happiness, and purpose. 

Like Sartre. Oamus expressed his views through 
the traditional dramatic form, and the plays most 
familiar here were those written before he had 
moved on to a more humanistic philosophy. 

Caligula, French publication 1946. P. 

Tbe Homan Emperor. Cbligula, suddenly de- 
cides to act in accordance with the absurdity of 
the universe and by his violent and perverse 
crimes ^rces on the Senators his own recoimition 
of the absurd meaninglessness of existence. 

Cross Purposes. French publication 1946. P. 

Man's fbtile desire for happiness is dramatised 
in the legend of the mother and daughter who 
murder for gain the visitor to their Inn, only to 
discover they have killed the son of the house. 
They then commit suicide. 

Giles Cooper (1918-66). 

Everyaiing in the Garden, 1962. P. 

Cooper deftly uses sophisticated comedy for a 
sharp satire on the sacrifice of principle to money 
in an effeminate bourgeois society. Four bored 
middle-class wives become part-time employees in 
an exclusive brothel, while their complaisant 
husbands enjoy the tax-free profits. There is a 
sudden horrifying change of key when at a party 
a neighbour realises the position and the four men 
destroy this outsider in a kind of ritual murder. 
In Cooper’s second version the play returns rather 
shakily to the comic vein. It is interesting to 
compare Pinter's 77te Bomeaming. 

Happy FamUy. 1966. P. 

Cooper's last play, outwardly a light, witty 
comedy, is an incisive, assured satire on arrested 
development and snobish exclusiveness. 

He pictures a completely introverted trio, the 
well-to-do Mark and his two sisters for whom no- 
body exists outside tbe family circle, and who 
employ their leisure with Meccano. Beatrix Potter, 
nursery Jingles, and the fear of punishment ex 
ercised by the sadistic Mark. 

When the elder sister introduces a flanc4. 
Gregory, he acts as a catalyst, for between him and 
the younger sister there is the first dawning of 
tenderness and love. But Gregory is also re- 
tarded. an only child who hankers for family life, 
and also a compulsive liar, a grocer posing as a 
solicitor. He is a ** nobody ” to Mark who soon 
contrives that he shall be ousted and the nursery 
prattle is resumed 

The bizarre situation aptly satirises that ob- 
session with the clutter of the past that stifies 
natural growth and a lack of cognisance of other 
people which is frighteningly inhumane. 

It is ilhunlnating to contrast Triana's use of the 
same family triangle. 

Shelagh Delany (b. 1989). 

It is now a decade since Shelagh Delaney, the 
Salford girl from a secondary modem school, at- 
tracted attention with A Taete cf Honey, 1958 (M). 
It was followed in 1960 by The Lion in Love (M). 
her last play to be presented. 

Although both plays were improved on and 
produced by Joan Littlewood. they are natur- 
alistic and owed some of their popularity to their 
fresh and artless picture of the poorer workers and 
drifters. Verisimilitude in tbe portrayal of seedy 
localities was then more of a novelty. A Taste of 
Honey still has significance, both in its unconven- 
tional subject, the pregnancy of an unmarried 
adolesoent expecting a black baby and her friend- 
ship with a homosexual lad. and also in the direct 
candour of its emotions. The Hon in Love 
although mote mature In outlook is artistically 
unremarkable. 


Migel Dennis (b. 1912), 

Dennis, also a novelist, is a hard-hitting 
satirist in the tradition df VOltalre and Shaw, and 
in a Shavian preface to his first two plays he 
^ttUy defines his favourite targ^. One is the 
doctrine of Original Sin as praiohed by Saint 
Auimstine. the other the assumptions of pssroho- 
az^ysis. He argues that both of these under- 
mine natural self-reliance, and tend to delegate 
power over the mind to a hienwohy, clerical or 
medical, which may threaten personal indlvldu- 
^ty. The Preface is a lively firework di^lay, 
but Dennis' arguments are sometimes one-sided 
and negative, more striking than valid. 

One of the few dramatists to write in a Shavian 
tradition, he shows considerable dramatic talent, 
esp^lly in his vigorous first acts, with their 
strikingly novel situation and witty and intelli- 
gont dialogue. But in the middle of his plays 
satire gets the upper band and discussion diverts 
interest from the characters and tends to hold up 
the action and to weaken tbe stracture. as in 
some of the later plays of Shaw hlznself. 

Cards of Ideniity, 1956. 

The play was adapted from Dermis' own novel. 
The ** Mallets," members of a club formed to give 
people a changed identity, inveigle local people to 
a coimtry house, where by exploiting psychological 
techniques they induce them into accepting 
changed names, memories, and identities and then 
use them as servants. Only in face of their Bank 
Manager do the victims rediscover their original 
personalities. 

Dennis uses the adroit situation to Dlustrate the 
thesis developed in his Preface. Arguing that tbe 
basis of personality is memory. D ennia infers that 
the psychologist can edit his patient's memories, 
inject his own viewpoint and so undermine and 
manipulate persoiuility. This plausible thesis 
is not verified by any appeal to scientific evidence. 

The Making of Moo. 1957. 

Compton, a colonial civil servant, has weakened 
the native taboo on murder by unwittingly 
killing tbe river god. He decides to Invent the 
new religion, of Moo (the name suggested by the 
lowing of cattle), complete with mythology. 
musM ritual, and ethical code. In this daring 
satire on revealed religion Denziis exposes simi- 
larities between pagan trust In the efficacy of 
ritual blood sacrifice and the CJbristian doctrine of 
Atonement for Original Sin. In his Preface he 
suggests that to conform to a religious sect is to 
belong to an Identity CIuIj. which threatezis the 
Individuality of its members. 

August for (he People. 1961. 

Opening with a satire on the admission of tbe 
public— at a fee — to private " statdy homes ", the 
play proceeds to an Indictment of tbe tameness of 
the common man. It lacks tbe pungez^cy and 
inventiveness of Dennis' early work. 


Maggnerlte Duras (b. 19X4). 

Tbe French novelist and script-writer of tbe 
film Hiroshima Mon Amour, has recently turzied to 
drama. She has the sensitive novelist's flair for 
dialogue and for exploring tbe contradictions and 
the ebb and flow of feeling in intimate. relation- 
ships. BO that her naturalistic plays move subtly 
and quietly towards their cliznax, which is often 
the agony of parting as in the one-act play La 
Musica (1966. P.). 

Bays in the Trees, 1966. 

Duras's first ftill-length play is virtually a trio 
whose theme is the love-hate relationship between 
mother and son. The zk>w ageing woman had 
indul^ her own emotion by spoiling hlzzi, connlv- 
iztg at his playlzig truant for " whole days in the 
trees," and thereby undermining both their lives. 
" I've ziever loved anybody else," he tdlii her on 
her final visit to Paris, but she can zio longer hide 
from herself his callous egoism and znisery, as now 
a gambler and pimp he lives contemptuously with 
tbe girl for whom be procures. 

Peggy Ashcroft's performance as the mother 
was widely acclaimed as the finest of her career. 
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Medridi Dflirenmatt (b. 1821). 

The Qemum-SwBB DOirenmatt acknowledires 
the Giebk dnunatlitB. Shakespeare, and Swift as 
major tnAuenoes. He describes his work as 
“ theatre of paradox,'* icvealins “ preciselr the 
paradoxical eflfeots of strict loelo.'* He is an 
anspariiiff orltio of oontemporair sodetr. whose 
dangerous tendendes he exposes in striking and 
bixazre fictions, reminiscent of the later Shaw. 

The Marriaoe of Mr, MitsissipjH, 1060. 

An extiETagansa poses the opposition be- 
tween two piindples carried to thdr logical and 
fordcal extreme. One is a passion for the law of 
Moses, interpreted as retributive Justice. The 
other is pure Marxism. The two diaracters 
embodjlng these prindples. together with a 
Quixotic lover, are manipulated and destroyed by 
an unscrupulous politldan. 

The Visa. 

An old multi-millionalresB revisits her birth- 
place and ofiTeis the inhabitants £1.000,000 to 
murder her former lover, who had denied her 
paternity order. Gradually persuading them- 
sdves that they are acting justly they comply. 

DOnenmatt cleverly maintains suspense in his 
withering satire on love of money, hypocrisy, and 
the sycophancy of press and radio. 

The Phvsicista. 1863. 

Dfirrenmatt has said that this arresting play is 
not so much about the hydrogen bomb as about 
society itself and the impossibility of escaping the 
oonseouences of one's thinking. 

The central character, attempting to suppress 
Bdentiflo discoveries that may lead to the hydro- 
gen bomb, retires to a private asylum pretending 
to be in contact with King Solomon. There he is 
first in danger of two spies, pretending to the 
ddusion that they ate Einstdn and Newton, and 
eventually of the mad proprietress whose use of 
his discoveries will lead to the destruction of the 
human race. 

The Meteor, 1066. 

Another play of paradox has as hero a man who 
wishes to me but cannot. 

Schwitter (Patrick Magee), famous dramatist 
and Nobd prizewinner, already proclaimed dead in 
hospital, returns to the garret of his youth to die. 
In vain. As the old egoist swaggers, drinks, 
makes love, one by one those who touch his orbit 
meet their death. 

The symbolism is unclear. Is Schwitter the 
egoistic kind of artist who feeds on the lives of 
others? The most efl'ective inddent — ^his dialogue 
with an andent tart--cynlcally suggests that his 
art also has been prostitution, for be too has 
supplied artifidal emotion to meet public demand. 

The chief weakness of the play is that the sur- 
prise wears thin. An original idea adequate to a 
one-act play has been inflated too far. 


CSharles Dyer. 

Dyer's first success was The BatUe of a Simple 
Man. 

The Staifeaae. 1066. 

The fhmkest play concerning homosexuality to 
be publicly staged is a dialogue between the 
middle-a^ Charles Dyer (Scofield) and Harry C. 
Leeds (lu«ee) during a wretched Sunday night 
In their poky barber's shop in Brlxton. the cage 
they have co-habited for twenty years. 

Charlie is sardonic, aggressive, cruel; Harry, 
"a messy talker" is softer, protective. Their 
endless squabbling in ribald argot, comic, and 
searing, vents their exacerbated irritation, but 
ondemsath is glimpsed the pain of social isolation, 
the mother flxatkm. the frustrated hankering for 
ftffcpr t ng ^ the fCar of exposure. 

Although all proper names are anagrams of 
Cbartes Dyer and the author suggests that every- 
thing may take place in Oharjes's mind. Peter 
Hairs production was firmly realistic. 

T. 8. Eliot (1888-1965). 

In his attempt to revive poetic drama the 
dMtoguiabed poet» T. B. Eliot, was moved by 


deeply religious and social aims, modestly regard- 
ing his work as experimental, ** that of the first 
generation only." The verse he evolved was of a 
flowing poetic rhythm, "dose to contemporary 
speech " and based on natural stress. Normally 
he used a line with three stresees and varying 
Imigth. 

In his two plays of the 'thirties Eliot had 
adopted the ritualistic themes and patterns of 
Greek drama and had achieved a certain tragic 
intensity. But the Cocktail Party inaugurated a 
new style, the theme still being Christian re- 
demption and the plot deriving from Greek 
dnu^ but the idiom, that of the fashionable 
comedy of manners. In spite of subtle organisa- 
tion the has been an uneasy one. 

It is curious that the creator of Pnifrock should 
seem unable fUlly to animate his dramatis per- 
sonae. This is partly because their inspiration is 
literary, partly because they are used to illustrate 
Anglican docile and to convey a message. Nor 
do they belong to the impeccable background 
against which they am so carefully placed. 

The wealth and simtlety of reference of these 
plays and the beauty yof the language make them 
a delight to the reader.Vbut they are less compelling 
on the stage. \ 

The Cocktail Party. 1^8. F. 

This play has its cglgln in Euripides' tragi- 
comedy Alcestis, the deml-god Hercules being 
replaced by BeiUy. the psychiatrist, whose inter- 
vention breaks the back, of the play, for it is not 
easy to sympathise with x>eople who let their 
actions be so directed. 

The Confidential Clerk, 1053. 

Described as "high farce." this play derives 
from another tragi -comedy of Euripides, the Ion, 
whose theme of parents seeking their lost children 
reappears In Terence. Plautus, and Shakespeare. 

The Elder Statesman. 1055. 

Eliot here returns to a tragedy, the Oedipus at 
Colonus of Sophocles, but the youthfril peccadilloes 
of Lord (Haverton appear pallid compared with the 
patricide and incest of Sophocles' protagonist. 

Jules Felfler, 

Felffer. the New York strip-cartoonist of inter- 
national fame, had a one-act play. Crawlina 
Arnold, perfonned here in 1065. 

Little Murders, 1007. 

The blustering Newqulst family of New York 
embody what Felifer has called the "national 
paranoia " in face of " random violence." and when 
the daughter. Patsy. Introduces her flanc5, Alfred, 
who is so strong that he never retaliates, they are 
Incredulous. But Patsy is killed by some stray 
bullet. Alfred adopts the Newqulst ethos, and the 
family is happily united sniping down harmless 
passers by. 

The main theme is clear. " Man hates war but 
is fascinated by It. . . . Peace is a Sissy." The 
play began as a novel and that may account for 
the plethora of other stimulating ideas about 
politics, religious attitudes, and so on which are 
nev» fully Integrated. It may also account for 
some highly polished satirical vignettes, most 
entertaining but self-contained and not entirely 
relevant. 

Brian FrieL 

Fitel is an Irish short-story writer who has now 
written four plays. 

PhOaddphia, Here 1 Comet 1967. 

On the eve of emigrating to America a Donegal 
boy is tom by memories of his dead mother and 
bis lost sweetheart and is disturbed by farewell 
enoounters and failure to communicate with his 
taoitum father. His inner conflict is exteriorised 
by the novel device of two actors playing the same 
part, one his public the other his private self, 
which gives occasion for moments of comedy and 
pathos. Apart from this the play is naturalistic, 
its shape little more than episodic, and is kept 
afloat by its Irish poetic eloquence and charm. ^ 

Launched at a Dublin Theatre Festival, it had 
a long run in America before reaching England. 
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fllazFriBdh(b.l911). 

Frisch, a Oemum-Swiss who has been influenced 
by Bhaw and Brecht, dramatises current Issues in 
ixigenlous. apt. and witty parables that have a 
ludd economy of outline. 

The Fire-Baiaen, 1061. M. 

A delightful Absurdist satire on bourgeois self- 
delusion and Ineptitude shows Biedermann 
(Alfred Marks) persuading hlmsdf that he can 
cajole the incendiaries about to set fire to his 
house by inviting them to a good dinner. The 
situation is analogous to that of Benes of Gseoho- 
dovidda who included communists in his govern- 
ment. and to that of the Germans who connived 
at Hitler. 

Andorra. 1064. M. 

An incisive and moving satire on the vicious 
pervasiveness of antisemitism shows the Andor- 
rans' betrayal of the lad Andrl. reputedly a Jewish 
foundling, to the invading totalitarian state. 
Andri IS in fact a Gentile and his assumption of 
Jewish traits is an example of identity imposed 
from without by society. 

Christopher Try (b. 1907). 

Fry was widely acclaimed in the 'forties for 
bringing verse back to the stage. His delightful 
verse, which plays over the surface of his plays 
like lamlient flame, has been compared by Allar- 
dyce Nicol to that of the youthfhl Shakespeare. 

Fry has written highly original comedies and 
religious plays and his work is informed by an 
implicit spirit of afflnnation and hope, conveyed 
with gaiety and insouciance. He has a gift for 
devising ingenious situations in terms of poetic 
fable and metaphor. 

Venus Observed. 1960. 

Hope Wallace commented on the "dancing, 
glancing felicity" of this unusual comedy, in 
which Olivier was protagonist. 

A Sleep of Prisoners. 1051. 

This original religious play was commissioned 
for performance in churches during the Festival of 
Britain. 

The Dark is LialU Enough. 1054. 

An eccentric and saint-like old countess (Edith 
Evans) gives asylum to men from both sides in 
the Hungarian rising of 1848. The theme of non- 
intervention is presented with a lightness and 
elegance which completely save the play from 
didacticism. 

CurtmanUe, 1962. 

A historical play concerning Becket and Henry 
n concentrates on the contradictory nature of 
Henry. Fry deliberately uses a plainer and 
rougher verse and some prose. 

Athol Fugard (b. 1938). 

After working in the Far East and Europe. 
Fugard now has his own Theatre Group in his 
home town. Fort Elisabeth. 

The Blood Knot. 1906. 

Of two brothers belonging to the mixed race of 
" Cape Coloureds." one " tries for white." The 
dialogue between them, both comic and naive, and 
fraught with intense love and hate, is a microcosm 
of the terrible strains imposed by racial segrega- 
tion. 


Jack Oelber. 

Gdber is one of the few Americans to attempt 
plays of the Absurd. 

The Connection. 

. Beckett's theme of waiting is presented through 
drug addicts waiting for their dope, to the im- 
provisations of a Jass auartet. but the realistic 
ending is inconsistent with the Absurdist style. 

Jean Genet (b. 1910). 

„ The French Genet, abandoned as a child, to 
lived as sodal outcast and criminal and. while 


politioally "uncommitted." to mirrored his 
bitter repudiation of society In plays of frightenhig 
impact. 

His dramatis personae have been the rejected 
mu^ereis {DeathwaUh (F)), despised servants ( The 
Maids (F)). prostitutes (The BaHeowg (F)). 
Negroes {The Blaciks), and Algerian peasants 
( Screens). These have realised their fantasies 
of sex, power, violence, and revenge only by com- 
pulsive ritual acts, so that seauences of arresting 
ceremonial, sometimes Absurdist, replace dhaiao- 
ter study and coherent plot. 

In his destructive scorn of contemporary 
society, his recourse to rituals of violence, and to 
incantatory language. Genet satisfies the re- 
quirements of Artaud’s Theatre of Cruelty. 

The Maids. 1056. F. 

Two sisters, maids to a fine lady, continually 
take it in turn to enact the rflle of mistr^ and 
maid so that each can vent her envy a^ rancour 
on the mistress. When their plot to murder the 
mistress misfires, one of them herself drinks the 
poisoned cup of tea. 

Their compulsive charade, designed originally 
for a cast of young men. mirrors the obsessive and 
self-destroying eonfiict of envious love and bate in 
the mind of the outsider. 

Triana's The Criminals to a sbnilar theme and 
technique. 

The Bakonv. 1957. F. 

This censored play had its world premiere at 
the Arts Theatre Cflub. It opens in a brothel, 
where the frequenters enact their femtasies of 
power by dressing up as bishop, judge, or general, 
until after an abortive revolution they are called 
upon by the Court to impersonate these authorities 
in actuality. Eventually the defeated revolu- 
tionary leader visits the brothel to enact the part 
of Chief of Police, who is then satisfied that his 
image also has been established in popular regard. 
The film gives a softened version exf the play. 


Jean Oiraudoux (1888-1944). 

Two plays of the French dramatist. Oiraudoux. 
who bad stimulated the return of poetry to the 
stage, were produced here in the 'fifties. Duel of 
Angels, 1053. with Vivien Leigh, was a posthu- 
mous work. Tiger at the Oates, 1956 (M). with 
Michael lledgrave, was a translation by F^ of a 
fine play of 1934. Giraudouz here used the 
classical legend of Troy as a vehicle for a protest 
against the stupidity of war. 


Willis HaU (b. 1989). 

In 1958 Hall was one of the few playwrights 
giving a candid realistic picture of the under- 
privileged, as in his best play The Long and (he 
Short and the Tall (P) about soldiers trapto In the 
Malay Jungle in 1042. He later collaborated with 
Waterhouse in North country comedies such as 
Cel^fUion and Billy Liar. 


David Balliwell. 

Little Malcolm and His Struggle Against the 
Eunuchs, 1065. F. 

A deliciously funny send-up of the angry young 
man cult is located in a Huddersfield garrett. 
Here Malcolm, a beatnik ex-art student, bompen- 
sates for bis inadequacies-— professional and sexual 
—by fantasies of Hitlerian power. He imposes 
on his three dbums to farrago of "Dynamic 
Insurrection ", which so distorts reality that they 
all finally beat up the nice girl who wants to help 
Malcolm. 

^e sources of disaffection and violence are 
scrutinised incisively but with sympathy. 


Hasting’s Don't Destroy Me was produced when 
he was 18. Yes and After (P) apptoed in 1957. 

The Silence of Lee Earvey Oswald. 1966. P. 

The play, an example of "living theatre," 
begins with a^ straightforward narrative of the 
assassination of Kennedy, illustrated by film 
sequences and stills. 
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From the Preeident'R ComiiilaBion HastinsB 
then reproduces verbatim passases ftom the 
InterroBatlon of Oswald's widow, and mother. 
Briskly alternating with these are scenes giving an 
Imaginative reconstruction of Oswald's relations 
with these two women, based on Oswald's diary 
and letters. 

The constant alternation of fictional scenes with 
snippets of factual evidence disturljs concentra- 
tion. and diflhses the sense of authenticity and 
authority achieved by the unvarnished Opven- 
heivMT play. 


Roll Hoohhnth. 

The SepreeentaHve. 1963. M. 

Using some dramatis personae who represent 
historic^ personages, this play in verse exposes 
the fitilure of Pope Pius XI£, Christ's ** repres- 
entative." to protest against the massacre of the 
Jews. Film sequences of the horrors of Auschwitz 
are used with harrowing effect. 


N. C. Hunter (b. 1908). 

With a feeling for atmosphere. Hunter portrays 
disappointed people, ruefully accepting their 
limited environment, but his plays lack passion, 
intellectual measure, and novelty. 

His West End successes have been WaietJi of the 
Moon^ 1961. A Day by the Sea, A Totteh of the Sun 
and The Tulip Tree, all produced with star actors. 


Donald Howarth. 

A Lilly in Little India, 1965. P. 

In the manner of Dylan Thomas's Under Milk 
Wood, two households are revealed simultaneously, 
A fatherieas boy. nagged by his mother, finds some 
self-confidence by growing a lily bulb. This 
brings him into touch with a motherless girl and 
their hesitant friendship Is Indicated with some 
distinction and charm. 


sources of the tragic lie. To create a theatre of 
violence — violently comic, violently tragic." 

In his plays, as in those of Pinter, the tradi- 
tional dividing lines between tragedy and comedy 
melt away, for his amusing images are at the same 
time poignant, expressing as they do hranan dis- 
appointment and folly, so that his hilarious 
comedy may have a tragic import. 

A characteristic technique is the use of pro- 
liferating material objects, which externalise the 
anxieties of his characters— an accumulation of 
chairs or eggs, for Instance, or an expanding corpse. 
He hopes thus " to make the stage settings speak: 
to translate action into visual terms; to project 
visible images of fear, regret, remorse, alienation." 

The disc^ing of proved theatrical techniques 
is risky. Shock tactics are successful only as 
long as they surprise by their novelty. It is a 
measure of Ionesco's talent that he continues to 
invent the novel and arresting. 

In two of his most recent plays, Khinoceroo and 
Eseit the Kina, the nihilism for which Ionesco has 
l)een criticised has bten relieved by the assertion 
of the human value ctf fortitude. 

Ionesco's plays were introduced into England in 
the 'fifties and they hawe had a marked and specific 
impact on Englisli drama, especially on Simpson 
and Saunders. Although Pinter has a philosophy 
and style all his own. lis work is based on similar 
presuppositions. \ 

The Bald Prima Donnd Written 1048. 

Characters from an English language manual 
come to life and pour out their cliches in a " parody 
of a play." which Ionesco first considered to be a 
" tragedy of language." but which proved 
theatrically very funny. The first dialogue be- 
tween husband and wife is now a classic. 

Thus Ionesco, almost by accident, wrote the 
first of many satirical exposures of the sterile 
language of those whit live a merely mechanical 
existence. 

The Lesion, Written 1950. P. 


Eugene Ionesco (b. 1918). 

Ionesco, one of the leading Parisian playwrights 
of the Absurd, differs from Camus and Sartre in 
that he expresses his conviction of life's absurdity, 
not rationally, but through images that are in 
themselves absurd. 

In 1948. while learning English from a primer, 
Ionesco stumbled on his vocation, hts shocked 
reaction to the platitudes he was memorising 
lieing dramatised in The Bald Prima Donna. 
Here he s^led out aspects of contemporary life 
which remain as the chief targets of his ridicule. 

One is the empty, myopic existence of the petit 
bourgeois, his lack of passion and thought, the 
yielding to conventional pressures, the urge to 
conform. Another is the desiccation of language 
which, stereotyped and Inadequate, has become 
"nothing but cliches, empty formulas and slo- 
gans." 

Ionesco's sense of life's absurdity has deep roots, 
for he is keenly aware of the anguish of the 
modem world, of the flight from reason, both 
tragic and absurd In its potentialities. He believes 
that by dramatising his own inner hurt he can best 
reveal a universal experience. In The 8hejiherd*s 
ChamOeon he has plainly stated that for him " the 
theatre is the projection on to the stage of the 
dark world within." the world of dream, anguish, 
dark desires, inner contradictions, and obsessions. 

It follows naturally that he is little preoccupied 
with spedflo social problems. Begwding the 
human condition as wider and deeper than the 
soda] condition, he disUkes any kind of political 
message or conformism and deliberately tepudi- 
the " committed " an d play. 

loonodastio in both his prindples and technique. 
Ionesco— as he indicated In VidirM of Duly— has 
challenged most dramatic aasumptians, including 
realifflu. the concept of the " Aristotelian play." 


A nervous old professor coaches an eager yoimg 
girl. Elaborately " proving " the impossibility of 
communicating by words, he arbitrarily decides 
what various words shall moan, until be rapidly 
gains assurance and eventually rapes and murders 
bis pupil, the fortieth that day, 

Ionesco illustrates the prostitution of language 
as a means to power, the sexual element in power, 
and the sadism lurking in the teacber-pupil 
relationsliip and indeed in all authority. 

Jack. Written 1950. 

Urged by his conventional family to settle down 
to married life, the Bohemian son. Jack, resists 
Boberte. the proposed bride, because having only 
two noses riie is not ugly enough. He eventually 
succumbs to Boberte II with three noses. Ionesco 
parodies submission to bourgeois conformity. 

The Chairs. Written 1951. P. 

An ancient concierge and his wife prepare for a 
crowd of guests who are to hoar his final message 
to posterity. As the totally invisible guests 
arrive the couple fetch more and more chairs for 
them, until, with the entry of the professional 
orator who Is to pronounce the message, they jump 
into the sea. But the orator is deaf and dumb 
and his writing on the blackboard Is a meaningless 
jumble. . 

The empty chairs constitute a most effective 
theatrical image for man’s failure to communicate, 
and the dumb orator makes the record of a life- 
time seem utterly fhtile. It may also suggest how 
meaningless can be the words of author and actor. 
Ionesco says, " The theme of the play is nothing- 
ness made concrete." 

Victims of Duty, Written 1952. 

By transforming a detective into a my^o- 
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BMmeerof, Written 1058. P. I 

More and more rhlnocerosee appear in a small 1 
provincial town. They are the inhabitants who. ; 
one after the other, want to be turned into these 
thick-skinned, agsressive animals. Finally only 
Berenger (Olivier) resists the urge to conform. 

The terrif^g lure of conformity is here skilfully 
and movingly illustrated. 

Bail (he King, Written 1968. 

In an agnostic counterpart of the 15th-century 
Ewryman, Ionesco shows King Banger (Alec 
Guinness), in his disintegrating palace, reluctantly 
submitting to the process of dying, his final re- 
source being fortitude alone. This dramatic 
elegy. Inspired by the final scenes of Bichard II. is 
designed with bold simplicity, presenting man's 
mortal dissolution with unflinching honesty and 
a tenderness new in Ionesco. 


Allred Jarry (1878-1907). 

Ubu Mai. 1960. 

In 1896. Jarry. initiator of the ** Pataphysics " 
movement, scandalised Paris with his startling 
Ubu Mai, precursor of Alwurd drama. 

The characters appear as grotesque puppets, 
shocking and comic. The shameless, greedy 
Ubu caricatures both Macbeth and bourgeois 
vulgarity and in his bnital conquest of Poland 
becomes a monstrous prototype of ruthless cruelty. 


Ann JeUicoe (b. 1998). 

Ann Jellicoe's initial work as producer has left 
Its mark on her plays. In an interview given 
soon after her unusual piny. The Svort of My Mad 
MeAher, she expounded her aims. 

Discounting the concept of man as a rational 
creature and stressing that people are driven by 
their emotions, feiirs. and insecurities, she con- 
centrated in her early plays on people in a highly 
emotional and imitional condition. What is 
more unusual, she deliberately tried to stir up in 
the audience the very emotions that were being 
fiortrayed on the stage. To do this she employed 
violent sensory and emotional stimuli— a barrage 
of visual action, rhythm, sound and sheer nohie. 
Words were reduced to a minimum and these few 
frequently incantatory and devoid of meaning. 
Ann JeUicoe wanted the autUenoe to yield un- 
thinkingly to the emotional impact and to refrain 
from asking What does this mean? " Needless 
to say literary values were being sacrificed to 
theatrical. 

While these plays were often Intense and ex- 
citing. they wen severely limited in range and 
manner and to some degree obscurantist. The 
emotional is only one aspect of hiunan experience, 
and it is inextricably entangled with inteUeotual 
experience which is Just as valid. To dwell 
almost exclusively on the irrational to the neglect 
of coherent speech — ^man’s hard-won tool of 
thought — ^Is partial and misleading. 

The function of the artistic image Is so to 
reveal aspects of experience that they can be 
recognised and harmonised, and to elucidate the 
significance of the image inteUigence is necessary. 

It is interesting that in her latest play. Shellev, 
Ann JeUicoe appears to have discarded her 
theories. 

The Sv&Fi of My Mad Mother. 1967. F. 

A gang of teddy boys, living In terror of another 
gang which never appears, is dominated by the 
fierce and enigmatic Greta. Exulting in thebr 
feelings of violence, they express themselves in 
inarticulate and disjointed words and tAurases, 
staccato cries and incantatory songs. Film, a 
commentator, emphasises these with a set of 
Instruments. Including a motor-hom. which make 
sounds that are often discordant and arhythmic. 

All this makes a receptive audience aware of 
what it may feel like to belong to an adolesoent 
gang, but Greta Is not easy to accept. A mother- 
Bohoolmlstress figure. She finally gives birth to a 
child and Is evidently an embodiment of the 
Indian goddess. Kali. The epigraph of the play 
is ** AU creation is the sport of my Mad Mother, 
KaJl.*' In 1964 Ann JeUicoe explained that the 



womb or tribe.** Such symboUsm demanding an 
interpretation of its significance Is out of key with 
a play so deliberately ** anti-intellect ** and re- 
stricted to a direct emotional impact 

The Knack. 1961. 

The knack in question is that of getting girls 
and three out of the four characters are frankly 
exposed in the Irrational grip of sex. The 
inhibited Colin struggles with the over-experienced 
Tolen for the possession of Nancy (Bits Tusbi^- 
ham) and again the action is carried forward as 
much by improvisation as by coherent speech. 
The film version. wUch in 1966 won the Grand 
Prlxe at Cannes, captures the spirit of the play. 

Shelley. 1965. 

A lucid, well-documented chronicle play 
Uliutrates incidents in Shelley's life. Unfortu- 
nately the simple straight-line structure is not 
suited to the complexity of poetic genius. One 
would not guess that this is the Shelley capable of 
writing Prometheus Unbound. The personality 
that emerges is that of the selfless social idealist 
and pamphleteer and the theme his theory of 
free love, involving two women— Harriet and 
Mary — ^in disaster. The predicament is viewed 
more from the women's angle and the initial 
germinal situation, that with Harriet, who is 
presented as innocently pathetic, is so over- 
simplified as to be false. 

The frequent change of brief scenes, effective In 
themselves, has a fragmented effect. 

ErroU John. A West Indian playwright. 

Moon on a Rainbmo Shawl. 

A play that won first prize In The Obaerrer 
competition of 1950 depicts life among the poor 
in the Caribbean islands. 

Ueiner Kipphardt. 

In the Matter ofj. Robert Oppenhelmer. 1906. M. 

The play, already perfonnod in 23 capitals, 
concerns Oppenliclmer, “ father of the A bomb.” 
The BOiiTce is documentary, the 3.000 pages of 
proceedings before the Personnel Becurity Board 
of the UB Atomic Energy Commission in 1954. 

A hearing taking over a month with 40 witnesses 
has been condensed and shaped so that evidence is 
represented by only 6 witnesses. Kipphardt’s aim 
was to follow Hegel in stripping away the adventi- 
tious circumstances so that the essential situation 
clearly emerges. He bas made a few additions, 
such as monologues and final statements, and all 
deviations from the literal documents are based on 
historical data. 

The play therefore has an extraordinary authen- 
ticity and grip while the central dilemmas are 
lucidly presented. As The New Scientist points 
out, it is for the audience to answer the searching 
questions raised. Was Oppenhelmer. with his 
communist connections, a security risk? Can a 
scientist work with state authorities and keep his 
integrity? Is he responsible for the use made of 
his discoveries? 

Arthur L. Kopit. 

Oh Rad, Poor Rad. 1961. M 

Described by its young American author as a 
** tragiforce.” this play won a prize at Harvard in 
1960. Madame Bosepettle. a wealthv widow, is a 
parody of the devouring American *'Mom.** who 
emasculates husband, suitor, and son. She travels 
about accompanied by her husband's dead body 
in a coffin and her son Jonathan, aged seventeen, 
whom she treats as a child of ten. When in a 
final wildly comic and gruesome scene a young 
girl oflreis Jonathan love, the father's body falls 
across the bed and he is so terrified that he stran- 
gles her. The story is a frightening Freudian 
phantasy, the treatment deft and fatcioal, but 
there is little latent content. 


Bernard Kops (b. 1928). 

Kopa, who was bom in Btepney, of Jewldi 
working folk, left school at the age of thirteen. 

His plays molude The Hamlet of Stepney Green, 
1958 (P). Good4rve World, 1959, Chomge for (he 
Angd, 1960, The Dream qf Peter Mann, 1960 (P). 
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the ODe>aot. Strav Cato and Empty SoUlea, and 
Entor SoUy Q(M, 1062, ohoeen for performance ki 
the proTinoeB by Centre 42. 

^ KopB is lees sucoeaafbl with realism than with 
fantasy, enlivened with the gaiety of local odour 
and frequent Jewidi folk-song. 

Most of his plays are variations on a basio 
design—that of the idealistic dreamer-hero, with 
an uneasy relaticmship with his easy-going mother, 
who in some cases is courted by a suitor whom he 
dlsUkes. Eventually the hero realises that a 
devoted girl is his true mate. Eops* plays thus 
draw nourishment from a deep emotional source, 
that of the Oedipus-Hamlet myth, on to which 
he grafts the happy ending of the fairy tale. 

Social criticism, especially of mass-produced 
goods is often a secondary theme. 

The attraction of the plays is their fislry-tale 
dharm and naivete, their uninhibited joyousn^ 
and the easy way in which the rhythm of dialogue 
flows into verse, song, and dance. Kops is like a 
Jewish J. Bf. Barrie, with the signifloant difference 
that most of his heroes renounce their dream for 
reality. 

The artistic tension between spontaneity of 
feeling and excellence of form has become so 
relaxed that dramatic Intensity is often sactifloed. 
The plays are loosely constructed, and the dia- 
logue sometimes so naturalistic as to be banal. 

Bay Lawler. An Australian playwright. 

The Summer of (he SeventeerUh DoU. 

A vigorous realistic play was directed by John 
Sumner both in Melbourne. 1065. and in London. 
The seventeenth annual ** lay-off *' of two can> 
cutters with their girl friends in Melbourne proves 
a tawdry flasoo. The more local theme— -the 
awakening from the ** AustraUanist ** dream of the 
virile outback hero — carries with it the universal 
Implication of the pain of disenchantment. 

The PieeadUly Bushman, 1056. 

This play proved disappointing. 

D. B. Lawrence (1885-1830). See dtoo M5. 

It is remarkable that the plays of Lawrence 
should have had to wait half a century before 
coming to the stage. 

In 1965. at the Boyal Court, Peter GUI directed 
Lawrence’s first play. A CoUiei'a Friday Niffhi, 
written in 1906. He foUowed it In 1967 with The 
Daughtor-in-Lauj and in 1968 he re-staged these 
two, together with The Widowiwr of Mrs. Hdroyd, 
in a special Lawrence season acclaimed by the 
critics. 

These plays, written before the Pint World War. 
depict Lawrence’s Nottinghamshire mining 
community with faithful reaUsm. The themes are 
the universals already familiar through the con- 
temporary Bone and Lovera^-nex antagonism, the 
wife who feels ” superior ” to her miner husband, 
her possessiveneas of the gifted son and Jealousy 
of his wife or sweetheart. 

Events of hearth and home, with profound 
emotional implications, move forward with a 
leisurely naturalism that is undisturbed by a 
forced plot and that seems extraordinary modem 
in its idiom. 


Henry LIvingi (b. 1828). 

"The protagonist of Livings' flrank and realistic 
comedies of working life is normally the little man. 
whose unforseen reactions culminate in hilarious 
disaster which topples down the petty rulers. 
Paioe and near fantasy are lightly used to suggest 
a plea for the dinegarded people who stmport the 
sodal edifice. 

Stop It, Whoever You Are, 1960. P. 

The Insignifleant Perkin Warbeck. a lavatory 
attendant in a factory, is inv<flved in a series of 
ludicrous mishaps, but indirectly gets his own 
back on his haigh and firigid wife and his mean, 
pompous landlord. The comedy, which Is very 
ftmny indeed, culminates In a fantasy-like scene 
of WatbedL’s death, a stenoe, and a gas explosion. 

Sto Soft EOUe or the Baered NiL 
A fudeal comedy has as protagoniBt a mother’s 
bo^ who is the lauah^ stock of fate mates. 


NU Carborundum, 1902. P. 

The scene is the kitchen of an B.A.F. station 
and the action culminates in a rlotously-fhnny 
mock commando raid, which exposes both the 
pilfering cook and service routines that are now 

an «.Tiaithrrwilam 

Eht 1904. M. 

In an ultra-modern factory the incompetent 
young boiler-man, Val (David Warner), need 
attend to the boiler for only a few minutes during 
the 24 hours. Since he brings his bride to deep 
in the bottom bunk and gives most of his attention 
to growing giant mushrooms, he neglects his 
dntiM and blows the place to smithereens. 
Again a light-hearted farcical comedy shows the 
underdog confounding established authority. A 
fhrther significance is a fool’s lapse starting the 
mushroom cloud." 


Robert Lowell (b. iei7)[ 

The first dramatic work of the distinguished 
American poet. £obert\Lowdl, is The Old Glory, 
a recent trilogy of plays in free verse based on 
stories of Hawthorne am Melville. Their unify- 
ing motif is the flag. 1 

Benito Cereno, 1967. • 

The third and best play of Lowell’s trilogy is 
based on a short story, by Herman Melville, 
which had its origin in actual incident. 

About the year 1800. while off Trinidad, Delano. 
Gaptain of an American trader, observes that a 
Spanish trader, the San Domingo, is in great diS- 
culties and generoudy goes to her aid. 

Captained ostendbly by Benito Chreno, the San 
Domingo is in fact in the hands of her cargo of 
revolted slaves who have spared his life only that 
he may navigate them back to Africa. The effete 
and exhausted CJereno lives at the knife point at 
the hands of Babu. the wily and insfamating Negro 
who is in actual command. 

Delano fails to realise this, for Cereno dare not 
speak plaitdy. and the American is too opaque and 
self-assured to interpret ironic hints. Only when 
Babu openly defies him is he enlightened, but too 
late. The only safe course now left to him is open 
violence and without warning his seamen massacre 
all the Negroes. 

In a final ominous incident the last survivor. 
Babu. cries out ** The future is with us ’’ before 
Delano empties hte pistol Into the Negro’s body, 
crying, *' This is your future.’’ 

This to one of the most truly poetic plays to be 
seen in London for many years, lucid in verse, 
ridi in themes and sugg^ive power, austere in 
design, while the theatrical poetry of mimes, 
rituals, and masques to used with ironic signifi- 
cance. The Director. Jonathan Miller, envisaged 
it as a kind of inverted Tempest, the Spanish ship 
a black magic island and Cereno a drugged 
Prospero held captive by Babu. and he produced 
it in the formal and stylised manner of opera. 

The play is also remarkable in its relevance to 
America’s dilemma, domestic and foreign, includ- 
ing her ambiguous attitude to the contemporary 
Negro. Jonathan Miller points out that Lowell 
here Miows ** the penalties of uninformed gener- 
osity ’’ and of the trilogy as a whole he says. 
** These plays are about the big-hearted blindness 
of the American nation and they Elhow quite 
clearly how the country’s cardinal virtues can . . 
harden into the very vices which so disable the 
American pursuit." 

In a world increasingly threatened by discord 
between white and coloured peoples Benito 
Cereno has an even wider implication. 


John MoOrath (b. 1885). 

Of Irish extraction. McGrath, who had wide 
experience in the army before reading English at 
Oxford, has now had several plays published. 

Events while Guarding (he Bofors Gun. 1966, M. 

In situation, McGrath’s maseuUne and dis- 
ciplined play to a realistic counterpart of Giles 
Cooper’s radio fantasy Mathry Beaeon, 

The fhtility of military routine to exposed with 
steMy irony as. on a toeesing night in Germany. 
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during the Gold War. seven men guard the obso- < 
lete Bofois gun. The frustrating situation also 
engenders personal conflict. The uncontrollable 
desperado O'Rourke defies Lance Bombardier 
Rvans. An insecure boy of 18. Evans is so 
obsessed by the hope that promotion may provide 
him a way of escape to England that he connives 
at insulx^lnation. Finally O’Rourke's reckless 
suicide destroys them both. 

Bakike*8 Night of Fame. 1968. 

A play, faithfully based on the novel. A DanUh 
ChtmbU, by William Butler, takes as subject the 
prisoner's last night in the condemned cell of an 
American prison. 

Bakke. condemned for an apparently motiveless 
murder, enjoys being as provocative as possible, 
discomforting the well-meaning guard by first 
requesting Uien contemptuously rejecting the 
traditional routine of food and consolation. He 
entangles the priest with his contention that 
society is exercising not Justice but revenge, his 
only constant demand being that he shall meet his 
** buddy,” the executioner. 

This granted. Bakke so needles and infuriates 
the executioner that the man is betrayed into a 
violent outburst, gloating over his imminent task. 
Bakke, gleeful and triumphant, has proved his 
point about revenge. 

McGrath shows great ingenuity and expertise in 
manoeuvre and sudden surprise, but he has not 
quite achieved the tension and suspense nor the 
progression of the Bojors Gun. The significant 
encounter with the executioner comes too late and 
is treated too briefly. 

David Mercer (b. 1928). 

Mercer is author of the play Bide a Cock Horse^ 
1965. and the film-script. Morgan. He is con- 
cerned with the modem predicament of the able, 
educated young man of working-folk origin, a 
refiection of his own situation, and depicts him as 
estranged from his parents, disorientated, and 


a weak, foolish, and deeply affectionate man. and 
also reveals his overwhelming sense of guilt 
towards wife and sons. The play is worked out 
on two planes, the inexorable present and Willy's 
past which obsewively enacts itself within his 
mind. The film version with Frederick BlarAh. is 
excellent. 

The CrucIbU. Published 1953. 

In 1949 Marlon Starkey’s The Devil in Masea* 
chueette dealt with a witch-hunt in Salem In 1692. 
and pointed out its relevance to our own age. also 
rent by "ideolo^cal intensities.” In 1952 the 
activities of McCarthy gave it a special urgency. 

In his powerful play Miller uses this historical 
incident to depict not an indifferent society but 
one in which positive evil is unleashed. The evils 
he explores are the persecution of a minority and 
the interference of the Establishment in the 
individual conscience. 

Characteristically Miller focuses attention on the 
plain man. John Proctor, and he invents his former 
adultery with Abigail, so that the play is not a 
partisan manifesto but a study of the complex 
cemtradictions of actual life. The self-righteous 
fanaticism of the persecutors and Proctor's own 
growth in self-knowledge and courage are faith- 
fully and poignantly portrayed. 

A View From the Bridge. 1956. P. 

Eddie Carbone, a Brooklyn docker. Is so gripped 
by jealous possessiveness of his wife’s niece, that 
he eventually betrays her two kinsmen. Illegal 
immigrants, to the Authorities. 

In a play of repressed sexual passion, with hints 
of incest and homosexuality. Miller shows mastery 
of a kind of situation new to him and the heighten- 
ing tension is realised in taut and disciplined 
sequences. . , , 

A lawyer, Alflerl, acts as a Greek chorus but is 
powerless to Intervene, for Eddie infringes some- 
th!]^ more primitive than the legal code and it is 
by the primitive vendetta that he is eventually 
klUed. 


childless. 

Belcher** Luck. 1966. 

The ricketty English class structure is the frame- 
work of a complex play. 

On his ramshackle country estate, contemptu- 
ously served by his former batman, Belcher, Sir 
Gerald is beaming senile, Helen, his icy, 
avaricious niece, persuades Belcher to goad her 
uncle to his death so that they may together 
inherit the property. She then scomftilly dis- 
misses Belcher in favour of Victor, his bastard son. 

Victor, expensively educated by Sir Gerald, is 
mentally unstable and impotent, but this famUi^ 
kfercer figure is now on the periphery. The 
conflict between the chaste and physically timid 
Sir Gerald and the coarse and drunken Belcher has 
become the compelling focus. 

Arthur MUler (b. 1915). 

Arthur Miller, on admirer of Ibsen, ^es hte 
strong sense of moral purpose and of the mmvl- 
dual’s respoi^bllity to the community. TWs is 
balanced by a sympathetic understanding of the 
insecurity ci the in&vldual in modem society. 

Miller’s characters, deeply felt and revised, are 
fallible men who suffer through their own eTOrs 
of or Judgment in social conditions 

which are Incompmhensible. Indifferent, or even 
hostile to them. . x , i 

A recurrent pattern is that of patemM respo^- 
blUty within a patriarchal famUy unit, and the 
father’s distress as he sees his errors hurjlng wife 
and sons. But the sense of responribillty flo^ 
outwards to society as a whole, ^ which the 
family is but the growing point. Signifleratiy— 
apart from the benign mother-figures— Miller s 
most balanced characters are lay^JW- 

Hia plays are wdl constructed, the dml^ue 
economic and telling, and he 
the realism of AU Mv Sons, published 1947. to 
much freer experimental techniques, while the 
prose style has become more fluid and eloquent. 

Death of a Saleaman. Published 1949. P. 

A compasrionate and finely-balanced play ex* 
poses the implngemmt of Wie-pTO^ase wm 
metclaUBm on the agring salesman, willy Leman. 


Incident at Vichy. 1966. P. 

Miller here turns to the responsibility of society 
for the Individual in a play which exposes the 
latent racial hostility which even ihe best men 
may unconsciously harbour. 

The example he tokes is antisemitism, the place 
and time Vichy in 1942, the scene a bleak ante- 
room within sound of a railway, where sealed 
trucks are deporting Jews to the furnaces of 
Auschwitz. Here a group of men and a boy. 
Jewish 'suspects, await investigation. There is an 
atmosphere of chill horror and suspense as eadi 
tries to summon up his own pitiful defence against 
the premonition of the ghastly Journey he m^ 
embark on, once he is summoned behind the 
closed door. . x,_ x -a 

Eventually only two men remain, the two most 
aware and articulate. Doctor Leduc, a Jewiw 
analyst (Anthony Quayle) and Von Berg (Alec 
Guinness), the only Gentile of the group, a 
cultured and humane Viennese Prince, who is 
horrified by the vulgarity and barbarism of the 
Nazis. 

In their final dialogue Doctor Leduc convinces 
the Prhioe of his unconscious antisemitism and 
the ]Mnoe gives his safe-conduct to the doctor. 

A subsidiary theme of the play Is the way 
society imposes extrlnslcally an Identity on the 
individual. In this instance, as in Frisch s Anaona. 
the r61e of victim on the Jewish p^le. Tlirough 
Leduc, Miller also criticises the Jews* acceptance 

disturbing play makes the g^test ^ 
mands on the emotions, intelliiience and humanity 
of the audience, who like the P*tooe to soino 
gree undergo psycho-analjrete. But the ptoy to 
also characterised by a ftM restraint As to 
iBsohylus* Agamemnon the violence ta^ place 
behind closed doors, with the significant Meience 
that to Miller’s play the chorus and victims are 
Identical. 

Roger Milner. 

How’# The World Treating Touf 1966. 

A comedy to the nonsensical-eatlrical ^to of 
Henry Livings does not maintain the conviction 
of its lively and amusing first Act 
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John Mortimer (b. 1923). 

Mortimer, a barrister, first won success with his 
short plays, such as Dock Briefs 1067, and 
Lunet^ Hour, 1960 (M)., originally written for radio 
and television. 

Here his talents are seen at their best, especially 
his gift for seizing on an unusual encounter be- 
tween ** the lonely, the neglected, the unsuccess- 
ful." whom he envisages in realistic settings of 
shabby gentility, and he is particularly sympa- 
thetic to those who allow their fantasy to overlap 
or swamp actuality. 

But the moment of insight that gives pathos to 
his short plays is not enough to illuminate those 
of fhll length, like Wkai Shall We Tdl Carolinef 
and The Wrong Side of the Park, which lack 
substance. 

Two Stan for Comfort (1900. M.) is also un- 
satisfactory. In its basic situation it is an inflated 
version of CoUect Tour Hand Baggage (M), with 
little beyond sentiment and pseudo Laurentian 
special pleading to fill the gaps. 


The Judge, 1067. M. 

After 40 years' absence from his native city, 
the bachelor Mr. Justice Chard returns for his last 
assize, but his conduct is disturbing, for he seems 
to expect some unspecified accusation. Suspicion 
centres on Serena's Bohemian establishment, but 
when the Judge finally confronts Serena there he 
demands condemnation of himself. 

It is revealed that as a youth he bad on one 
occasion had relations with her knowing her to be 
a minor, and had subsequently paid for an abor- 
tion and that his whole life had been slowly 
undermined by a rankling sense of crime and 
inconsistency. 'When Serena tells him that there 
was no occasion for an abortion and that she got 
the money from him to go abroad with her lover, 
the bewildered and frustrated Chard goes berserk. 

The plot is thus an inversion of Dfirrenmatt's 
The Trial. The commanding themes of guilt and 
the difficult and exhausting process of judging are 
boldly focused in the compulsive personality of 
Chard, many-sided and realised in depth. Bal- 
ancing the themes of guilt and retribution is that 
of permisaivenesB, represented by Serena. She is 
unfortunately pictured in a superficial way as a 
shallow Bohemian, and her manage is not unlike 
that satirised by Mrozek in Tango. Although she 
has some rfiiarm. she is too patently silly and 
childish to command respect and much of the 
potential tension of the play is therefore dadrened 
and relaxed. Is the author too indulgent to bis 
off-beat characters? 

In the scenes with the Judge Mortimer returns 
to the milieu of The Dock Brief and much of the 
attraction of the play is in his wry attitude, 
fascinated, tolerant, and amused, to the cere- 
monies and quiddities of the legal process. 


Slawomir Mrozsk (b. 1980). 

Mrozek. a Pole, who began as Journalist and 
cartoonist, has recently extablisbed a reputation 
for satirical short stories and short plays. 


Tango. 1966. 

Mrosek’s first fhlMength play is like a satirical 
cartoon, an expresslonJatio exposure of the 
cultural and political vicissitudes of 20th-century 
Europe as liberalinn. fasdkm. and oommunism 
succeed one another. 

A dovenly household of ageing Bohemians 
sentimentally cherish their memories of youthful 
rebellion against social convention when Just to 
dance the tango was an act of defiance. 

The SOD. Arthur, detesting their sloppy anarchy 
of taste and morals, enlists his reactionary great- 
uncle Eugene in his own counter-revolution to 
restore the tlatue auo. But he soon resorts to 
fasolst rant and fmee, terrorising the family until 
he is himself out down by his own henchman, 
the toughlout. Eddie. The curtain falls as Eddie 
forces Eugene to partner him in a tango. 

To an EngUdi audtenoe especially the flatness of 
chaaEaeterIration incidental to the cartoon style 
may be a little unsatlsfring. but the novel satire is 
exbflatattng. 


Peter NIohoils. 

Nichols is well known as a sucoeasfrd TV play- 
wright. 

A Day in the Death of Joe Egg. 1967. F. 

Nichols has shown remarkable sensitivity and 
skill in developing his theme—the especial 
difficulties of monogamy when the only child, a 
ten-year-old girl, is a hopelessly retarded spastic. 
He uses comic techniques of revue as the parents 
re-enact their frustrating encounters with doctors 
and clergy. But below the Jesting facade grows 
the realisation that the wife's compulsive mater- 
nity blinds her to her husband's needs and that 
his endurance is crumbling. The climax comes 
'hen after attempting to end the child's life by 
neglect he creeps away from home. 

Nichols, who has a spastic child has said. " It's 

play about marriage. . . . It's not autobio- 
graphical." 

Eugene O’Neill (ISSsi-lfiSS). 

Although O'Neill's Work belongs to the first half 
of the century, three Vof his later works had their 
delayed premiere hers In the 'fifties, two of them 
making a great impremion. 

Becognised as the greatest and most influential 
of American playwrights. O'Neill at hla best oaihe 
to close grips with the terious issues of human life, 
showing man battling ^ith a harsh environment 
and with his own inner; passions. He was deeply 
involved with his characters, often the flotsam and 
Jetsam of humanity, conceived with disiilusioned 
compassion, and he could create the powerfril 
theatrical situation which rivets the audience. 
On the stage these gifts went far to compensate 
for a looseness of structure and a dialogue which is 
singularly flat, poor in vocabulary, and lacking in 
rhythm. His plays are l)etter act^ than read. 

O’NeiU, lacking the advantage of an American 
dramatic tradition, experimented with many 
European techniques before finding his own most 
personal style — a faithful realism with suggestive 
overtones of emotion and reflection. 

British playwrights like Wesker and Alun 
Owen resemble O'Neill. They also are committed 
to indlvidoals, especially to working people living 
insecurely. Like him they reveal the subtle and 
inhibiting ties that bind members of a family or 
gang, subjects which lend themselves to a similar 
rather sprawling and diffuse structure and dialect 
style. So far they have not matched O'Neill's 
passionate and gripping intensity. 

The Iceman Cometh. Published 1947. 

In a naturalistic play, whose prototype Is 
Gorky's The Lower Depths, down-and-outs await 
the arrival of the dionysiao Hickey. But Hickey 
has J ust murdered his wife and his abortive attempt 
to rouse them from "pipe dreams" to reality 
leaves them sunk even more deeply than before 
in drink and self-deceit. The pWrimistic theme 
is that of Ibsen’s The WUd Duck and the situation 
that of Beckett’s Wailing for Oodot. 

Long Day's Journey Into Xight. Published 1055. 

An avowed autobiographical play depicts 
O'Neill's family on the day when his mother 
(Gwen Franegon Davies) relapses into drug 
addiction and Eugene learns that he must leave 
the doomed circle for a sanatorium. As It was 
there that he chose his vocation, this constitutes 
the one note of hope in a deeply mournfhl reverie. 
The Freudian love-hate relationships are un- 
folded with tender understanding. 


Jos Orton (1983-67). 

Orton was a successful conuuercial playwright 
who also won praise from serious critics especially 
for his dialogue. 

His range Is narrow and he Is preoccupied with 
crime, perverted sexuality, and violence portrayed 
without inhibition as hilariously comic, sometimes 
with satiric effect. The macabre plots give occa- 
sion for a flow of deadiNui repartee, normally 
smutty, sometimes merely facetious, often very 
apt and fiinny Indeed, always a parody of the 
would-be genteel. Nearly all Orton's characters 
npeak alike and are as undifferentiated in tbeu 
liw as in their hufle of morality. 
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The satire is in the fonn of caricature or parodF i 
and apart fl’om its implications it is almost impos- , 
sible to discover in Orton any expression of human 
value or aspiration. It is not always easy to 
discriminate between the unsavoury matter of his 
plays and the expertise and aplomb with which it 
is manipulated, and some feel tliat he defaces the 
image of life. 

Entertaining Mr. Shane. 19A4. P. 

The handsome young wastrel, Sloane, already 
a murderer, finds a cosy refuge with Kath. A 
slatteni of forty, she smothers him with motherli* 
ness and. sexually Insatiable, she seduces him from 
the first night. Her brother, Ed. a homosexual, 
soon employs Sloan as his ‘'chauffeur.'* When 
Sloane tries to escape their possessiveness. his 
brutal murder of their father puts him into their 
power and they agree quite literally to share him, 
each having him for six months at a time. , 

The play scores by a skilfully handled plot, an 
Ironic " poetic Justice " and the sly and genteel 
euphemisms of the salacious dialogue, and it won 
the London Critics Variety Award as the best play 
of 1004. 

Basically the plot is that of Pinter's The Birth- 
day Party. In both cases a man on the run Is { 
sheltered by a slovenly older woman, but here 
Kath's sexuality vulgarises the situation and as she 
constantly refers to herself as Sloane's “ mamma ** 
and to their unborn child as his “ brother " it is 
highly suggestive of incest. The kindly husband 
of Pinter's play has been replaced by the homo- 
sexual smart- Alec. Ed. 

Loot. 1066. M. 

Helped by his accomplice a young criminal 
secretes the loot from a burglary in his mother's 
coffin. This is the key situation in a macabre and 
complicated farce, which is also an exuberant 
caricature of flmeral ritual, of a police which is 
represented as hamhanded and venal, and of 
cheap detective fiction. The characters are card- 
board puppets manipulated by the plot and the 
play is notable for the fact that vice is completely 
triumphant. It won the Evening Standard Award 
for the best play of 1066. 

Crimes of Passion. 1967. M. 

A double bill consists of The Ruffian on the 
Stair, 1066. Orton's first play, and The Erping- 
ham Camp, 1067. Frequent and fbssy scene 
changes betray their origin In radio and television 
respectively. 

I The Ruffian on the Stair. 

I It is illuminating to see how Orton's first play, 
a grotesque and savage comedy, uses the plot but 
not the atmosphere of Pinter’s first play. The 
Room (q.v.). Orton cuts any aura of mystery and 
makes all explicit. The occupants of the room 
are now Mike, a criminal living with an ex- 
prostitute. Joyce. The intruder is a boy osten- 
sibly seeking revenge for his brother with whom 
he had lived in homosexual incest, and whom Mike 
had murdered. He is in fact seeking his own 
death and provokes Mike to murder him by pre- 
tending that be has seduced Joyce. 

The Erpingham Camp. 

A satire on holiday camps shows an uprising of 
the merrymakers who eventually kill Erpingham. 
The ebullient parody has some highly comic 
incidents. 

It was first projected as a film script, a modem 
version of Euripides’ The Bac(hae, but was rejected 
^ Lindsay Anderson. Euripides’ great play with 
Freudian foresight shows Pentheus destroyed by 
revellers liecause he had repudiated the liberating 
worship of Dionysus. (See Rl^.) Orton’s sketch 
completely lacks any such insight or complexity 
and Erpingham meets his fate simply because he 
Is stupid and dictatorial. 

John Osborne (b. 1928). 

Osborne has considerable theatrical talent, 
tomntial eloquence and the Journalist’s flair for 
seidj^ the mood of the moment. 

^ All these were evident in Lool; Bade fa 
Anger which was perfectly timed and its success 
immediate. The protagonist. Jimmy Porter, 
▼Qio^ the pent-up feelings of contemporary 
youth, espeoi^y of the classes newly educated, 


now baffled by the complacency of the privileged 
clHsses who had muddled through two wars and 
left them without sense of security or direction. 
The play’s pervasive mood of self-pity and strident 
denunciation runs, with some variation, through 
much of Osborne’s later work, although with the 
passing of years it seems increasingly subjective 
and irrelevant to the current situation. 

In his major plays, A Patriot for Me excepted, 
Osborne keeps to the same basic pattern of charac- 
terisation and structure. In Jimmy Porter he 
created an unforgettable character, a myth. But 
Jimmy with some change of occupation and age la 
constantly reappearing, disaftected. disorganised 
by self-pity, articulate, and dominating. Archie 
Bice and Bill Maitland are older but they also are 
Narcissus figures driven on by sado-masochistic 
urges to destroy themselves and their circle. 
Osborne’s minor characters are sketched in a per- 
functory. rather stagey way. serving chiefly as 
audience or target to the protagonist, and there 
is Httle dramatic confrontation of equals. 

Uiusely linked with the structure of the plays is 
he nature of the dialogue. Osborne's forte is 
hetoric. the thinly disguised monologue, splen- 
didly uninhibited, with some of the Ineb^tion and 
excitement of the pub. and with the some coarse 
and bawdy Jests. Sometimes it is a tirade of 
invective, sometimes shrill and hjrsterical, always 
commanding, always flowing exclusively from the 
protagonist. Minor characters are given little 
opportunity for repartee or discussion, their rfile 
being for the most part to act as " feed.” 

Osborne’s plays appear to be satiric in intention 
but in comparison with the masterpieces of Ibsen 
and Shaw they express merely negative hostility 
against the ” establishment ” and are not based 
on any clear concept of the values that should be 
realist in a good society. 

"There aren’t any good, brave causes left.” 
says Jimmy Porter. Neither here nor in any 
other play is there anything to suggest that 
Osborne does not endorse this destructive state- 
ment. one of the silliest of the century. 

His invective is moreover too general, in- 
discriminate. and direct to be effective. His 
weapon is the bludgeon of sarcasm, seldom the 
rapier of irony. Some notable exceptions are to 
be found in LvJIher where the targets are limited 
and specific and the speech where Tetsel sells 
indulgences is finely ironic. In this play Osborne 
has learned from the intelligence of Lather and 
the process of history. He is in general too emo- 
tional and subjective a writer to excel in an art 
which demands disciplined thought and detaoh- 
nent. 

The sameness In structure and tone in Osborne’s 
work is cleverly mitigated by experiment in 
theatrical techniques. The realism of the garret 
scene in Look Back in Anger was in 1956 strikingly 
original. In The Entertainer and Lviher he 
profited by the example of Brecht, and Under 
Plain Cover was influenced by Genet. 

Look Back in Anger. 1956. F. 

This play is concerned with misalliance in a 
garret. Jimmy Porter, aggressively working- 
class in allegiance, has married Alison, a colonel’s 
daughter. The son of an indifferent mother, 
Jimmy hae identified himself with his father and 
is now making a neuTotic attack on his wife, bent 
on breaking her nerve by a relentless barrage of 
savage vituperation against her and her privileged 
family. When she goes home because she is 
pregnant, her friend Helena takes her plsM and 
somewhat improbably becomes Jimmy’s mistress. 
Alison having lost her baby returns and only 
when Jimmy reduces her to grovelling befmre him 
do they resume their unstable contact. 

The play was arresting in its shabby setting, at 
that time a novelty, and in its theme of social and 
sexual tension expressed in terms of fbrlons 
diatribe, for it cleverly synthesism ^ a^k on 
Alison with an attack on the privileged classes. 
Jimmy’s marriage to her smboUses plunder and 
rape on these classes with all the excitement that 
rape arouses and her sensational replaoement by 
Helena gives another fillip. 

It is interesttaig to note that the pattern of 
personal and social relationship between Jimmy, 
Alison, and the Ckrionel echoes that of Jean, 
Julie, and the Count In StiMbexg’s Miss Julie. 

The play's central weakness is in Its portrayal 
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of chancter. The BupportlDg characters are too ' 
oompllaiit to be oonTindns but more disturbing is 
Osborne's amblTslent attitude to the neurosis of 
Jimmy. It is impossible to escape the feeling that 
Jimmy is not ohjeotively presented and that this 
immature and wantonly destructive figure is to 
some degree the mouthpiece of the author. 

The play is satirical in intention but not in 
effect, once Jimmy's anger Is plainly the outcome 
of Jealousy. It is rather a melodrama of words, 
shocking the complacent and preparing for the 
reception of new playwrights. The film version 
is reoominended. 

The World of Paul SUckey, 

This comedy with musio was a failure. It was 
an attempt at social satire, but in its indiscilmi* 
noting attack on a multitude of targets failed to 
maintain any consistent standard of reference. 

The EiUertcdner, 1957. F. 

Osborne here attempts to use the Brechtian 
device of " endistancing." employing a framework 
of musiC'haU scenes, where Archie Bice (Olivier), 
a seedy comedian, tries to hold the stage with 
tawdry patter and songs in a dubious show with 
nudes called " Bock'n Boll New'd Look." These 
are Intended to " endistanoe " realistic scenes of 
Archie's shabby home. But the " endistancing " 
device serves little purpose for the overall mood 
of onquestioned disillusion "whooped op" by 
drink and patter is in both planes unrelieved. 
Querulous complaint that England has lost the 
dory and glamour of Edwardian days is crystal- 
used on the realistic plane by the report of the 
death of Archie's son at Sues and in the music-hall 
by the presentation of a nude Brittania. wearing 
only her helmet. 

Osborne turns to the music-hall because he 
claims it to be a folk art. with a technlaue that 
"cuts across the restrictions of the so-called 
naturalistio stage." with an immediate, direct 
contact. The film version is good. 

Lulher. 1961. F. 

Lusher, based on a recent biography, is a less 
subjective work, although Osborne again takes for 
his hero a rebel, the son an unsympathetic 
mother, and emphasises the emotional and not the 
intelleotual sources of Luther's protests. 

The play is imitative of Brecht’s G<dileo both in 
Its loose " epic " structure and also in the attempt 
to presNit the protagonist in an eauivooal light. 
The first two acts give a sympathetic and leisurely 
portrayal of Luther’s early oonfiicts of conscience 
and vigorous attack on superstition while in the 
third act he is hurriedly presented as having 
treacherously let down the peasants who had been 
encouraged to rise against the Emperor. But the 
political reasons for Luther's dilemma are not even 
hinted at and we are invited not to think, as in 
Oatileo, but to condemn while Ignorant of relevant 
facts. Structurally this sudden voUe face is most 
diMWftg in g to the play. 

The most effective scenes, such as Tetsel's 
selling of indulgences and Bfartln's sermon at 
Wittenberg are splendid rhetoric, without a word 
of dialogue and directed straight at the audience. 

Skllfui period production and the acting of 
Albert Finney as Luther made the play theatrically 
effective. 

Two Plavo for Engkmd. 1962. 

Two digfat plays make a double bill. 

The Blood of the Bamberoo is a parody of a 
royal wedding. Monarchy is held up to ridicule 
along with its trappings of ceremonial and fhlsome 
adulation by press and radio. The bridegroom 
having Just been kilied in his radng-oar. an 
Australian prem photographer is secretly passed 
off in his plaoe. The final act is a film with an 
onetnous running oommentary* Qie film device 
deriving turn the German Expressionist theatre, 
where it was first used by Ernst Toller. 

Under Plain Cover is mtended as an atta<dc on 
sensationalism in the press. The first part shows 
a pretty provincial couple dressins up in rAtos 
symbolic of sex fantaor, their aouvlties accom- 
panied by a thin trickle of dialogoe. Intheseoond 
half dramatic presentation Is abandoned in favour 
ef a Charade and commentary by a reporter who 
reveals that the couple were brother and sister, a 
Mde presentation of the oonmeUing theme of 


incest. The first scene is a pallid imitation of the 
brothel scene in Genet's The Baloony, where the 
assuming of symbolic rfiles has powerfhl sexual 
and political implications lacking in Osborne's 
play. 

These sketches do not profess to offer convincing 
studies of character in action and unlike Intelligent 
satire they do not imply positive standards nor 
use the mature techniques of irony and wit. but 
rely on parody and misery. 

Inadmiuible Evidence, 1964. F. 

A play, which many have praised highly, has 
the ingredients of a commeroial success. It pro- 
vides the sensational spectacle of a middle-aged 
solicitor. Bill Maitland, obsessed with sex. and 
disintegrating under the Influence of drink and 
drugs, and. thereby, such a rAle for the star actor 
(Nicol Williamson) as to constitute a stage tour 
deforce. 

The play open# with a dream sequence as 
Maitland is tried Hn the court of his own mind. 
What follows is his rancid outpouring of self-pity, 
as during forty-el|ght hours, he is progressively 
deserted by staff, tttents. and mistress. Some of 
the minor characters are here reduced to unheard 
voices on the telephone and one actress serves to 
impersonate three! faceless clients. Maitland's 
fla^llatlon of himself and his circumstances is 
unrdieved and monotonous. 

A Patriot for Me. 1966. 

The protagonist oif Osborne's best play, pro- 
duced privately. Is Bedl. a dlstingul^ed army 
officer of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, who 
through his homosexuality Is blackmailed into 
becoming a spy for Taarist Bussia. 

Osborne Is here finely objective and ironic. He 
uses a series of brief scenes with significant juxta- 
position of diaracters and swift dialogue. The 
first act, showing Bedl's gradual discovery of his 
nature, is extremely discriminating and adroit and 
the drag ball which opens Act Two is an astonishing 
tour deforce. 

Act Three shows a decline of tension as Bedl, 
now a spy, himself declines, his fibre coarsened 
through a sequence of sordid infidelities by male 
lovers and prostitutes. His final unmasking and 
suicide is almost a foregone conclusion. 

The play spans the years 1890-1918 and Osborne 
presents the ethos and atmosphere of the Imperial 
Army officer Alite, undermined by espionage and 
treachery, in a vast and unforgettable panorama. 

A Bond ffonoured, 1966. 

Osborne, in a free transOation of La Pianza 
Saiitfecha, is said to have distorted Lope de 
Vega’s play and portrays yet another alienated, 
and natcisslstio " hero." 

Alexander Ostrovsky (1823-80). 

The eminent Bussian playwright is unfortuna- 
tely little known in this country. 

The Storm. 1966. 

Written in 1859, Ostrovsky's fine realistic play 
portrays a social group unfamfliar to us. the petty 
tradesmen of an isolated township, who are avari- 
douB. ignorant, and bigoted. 

The widow. Eabanovna. is a warped and ruth- 
lesB matriarch, who saps the vitality of her weak 
son and cruelly tyrannises over his hapless wife, 
Katerina. The lonely, susceptible girl yields to 
the love of a young stranger from Moscow. Then 
sheltering in a church during a violent stonn. she 
is overcome by superstitious dread and remmse. 
She confesses and later kills herself. 

This perceptive tragedy is that of young and 
sensitive people striving to escape the yoke of 
rigid elders, but in the last resort succumbing to 
the harsh creed by which they have been indoo' 
trinated. 


Alun Owen (b. 1928). 

Of Wdsh stock but with an Irfaffi mother, 
Alun Owen spent his youth in Liverpool. Most 
of his writing has been for television. 

His most characteristic style is the new natural* 
ism used in a romantic nostdglo way to evoke the 
local colour of Liverpool. He seises on the idl^ 
matie dialects and the dramatic conflict ImpUdt 
in the clash of race and religion between Welsb. 


KM 
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Ulster fcdk. and Irish, while the restless ambition 
of some of the yonnger generation to get away to 
sea or to London gives a wider horizon to a scene 
otherwise parochial 

Progress to the Park, 1050. P. 

This, in Owen's fhvonrite idiom, is a leisurely 
enaulry Into the affinities and animosities of 
Liverpool working folk, especially of a group of 
four young men and a girl as they eddy about in 
street, pub, and park. The clash of race and 
rdiglon is always Just bdow the surfoce, and what 
thread of story there is concerns the crossing of 
young love by parental prejudice. The most 
lively character is Teifon. the voluble Welshman, 
orig^ly a kind of commentator, and the mouth* 
piece of Owen's views. 

The Bouoh and Beady Lot, 1960. * 

A carefully constructed historical play con- 
cerns four mercenary officers in a revolutionary 
army in South America Just after the American 
Civil War. In a diiferent milieu religious strife 
is again the theme. The convictions of an Irish 
Catholic clash violently with those of a Welsh 
militant atheist as to whether they shall dhell a 
Catholic monastery which blocks the pass. 
Eventually both men are killed, together with the 
viu^lating English colonel, and it is the " simple 
and ordinary " man, Kelly, who takes command, 
the conflict of belief still unresolved. 


Harold Pinter (b. 1880). 

Finter, formerly an actor. Is now considered as 
one of the leading playwrights of the " Theatre 
of the Absurd." He exerts an almost hypnotic 
power over his audience, for he has an assured 
theatrical expertise, an uncanny sense of the 
novel situation and the telling pause: and, as his 
plays And resolution in some final surprise, they 
are aesthetically satisfying. 

His art has developed swiftly, and two main 
phases can now be distinguished. The early 
' plays, culminating in The Cardaker in 1060, were 
I concerned with the underprivileged and showed a 
i growing sense of compassion and only a passing 
' interest in sex. More recently Pinter has ex- 
plored new ground. The plays have been much 
concerned with sexual experience : the background 
has usually been sophisticated: and the attitude 
<letached. sometimes to the point of apparent 
'ndifference. 

Whatever the subject, Pinter's plays ha^ a 
ertivin poetic resonance, an imaginative absurdity, 
lls power is probably due to his intuitive awaxe- 
kCBs of man’s sub-conscious life and most of his 
days present a dream-like sequence of events, half 
redible, half absurd. In the early plays the 
[ream drifts into a familiar nightmare of the most 
)riuiitive kind — ^that of the violent Invasion 
tersouai security — a fear that must have assailed 
luui’s stone-age ancestor as he lurked in the 
iqualld shelter of his cave, terrfied of wild beasts 
ind the inexplicable catastrophes of nature, 
Many of Pinter’s later plays are stiU drram-like. 
antoRies of sexual anxiety and gratification, 
sspeclally as to marital fidelity. . ^ 

The dtuation that first fascinated him was that 
jf a room, a door, and two people. He hM said. 

* Obviously they are scared of what is outside the 
‘oom. Outside . . . there is a world bearing upon 
;hem which is frightening." The iwm is nor- 
mally cosy but sordid, the people Insecme. for 
Pinter is most interested in people when they ^ 
“ at the extreme end of their living, where troy 
living pretty much alone.” The danger that 
' in on them is both comic and shocking, but 
-j as the predicament may be, the play is 
lored in actual experience. * I uank it Is 
tpossible,” he says, " — ^and certa^y for 

writing a play from any kind of abstxm 
- — . , . 1 start writing a play from m image of a 
Jtuation and a couple of characters involved and 
Ihese people always remain for me <iulte real 
But his basic situation is so novel and striking 
liat, like poetry, it can be interpreted on mom 
ban one level, both as a revelation of those periods 
F intense private anxiety when the Inifivldual. 
H but distraught, holds on precarimisly to some 
ny foothold, and also as an image of the predica- 
lent of tbe whole human race whose (aiBtm<^ is 
breaten^ by ungovernable forces. Like Kafka, 


whom he admires, Pinter expresses vividly tbe 
feeling of inscrutable menace from some vague 
hinterland invading humdrum human existence. 
The Birthday Party, in particular, has much in 
common with Kafka’s The Trial, 

In his first three plays the threat is left ddi- 
berately unexplained, so that an aura of mystery 
siirrounds the action and violence actually breaks 
through, but In The CareUdeer there develops a 
more subtle menace from within, threatening the 
mind rather than the body and there la no overt 
videnoe. 

The theme of uncertainty has persisted through- 
out. In his first play. The Boom, 1957, he mysti- 
fied his audience by contradictory information 
about insignificant details. This trick served 
perhaps to heighten the atmosphere of Insecurity 
but some critics found It irritsting. and In later 
plays,. The Cottetrton, for Instance, we find instead 
a highly significant uncertainty as to people's 
veracity and motives. Pinter has explicitly 
stated that impredsion conveys a truer picture 
of our experience. " The desire for verification 
is understandable,” he says, " but cannot always 
be satisfied.” and be points out that it is particu- 
larly difficult to be precise about people's tamer 
life and motives, especially if they are inarticu- 
late. He consistently rejects the role of the omni- 
scient plasrwright, like Ibsen, and looks at his 
characters through the eyes of the ordinary 
observer, frequently puzzled by human incon- 
sistencies. 

A related theme has been the ambiguous nature 
of personal identity, treated with increasing in- 
sight. from the puzzle as to who Biley may be in 
The Bocm, to the pathos of maimed personality In 
The Careidker. and the posslbUlty of ffivided 
personality in The Lover. Borne of the disturb!^ 
fascination that Pinter exerts is due to the state 
of uncertainty in which he leaves his audience. 

As a playwright of the Absurd Pinter is closest 
in feeling to Beckett, and he shares with lonesro 
an awareness of the way that comedy intolocks 
with tragedy. "Everything is fi^y. says 
Pinter. " the greatest earnestness is ftanny: evra 
tragedy Is funny. And I thtadc what I try to do to 
my plays is to get to this recognised reality of the 
al^rdlty of what we do and how we behave and 
how we spwk.” Occasionally, like Icoeaco, he 
uses st^ " furniture ” to heighten the absurdity 
and boto playwrights have a quick ear for the 
absurd dicb^s and non-teotiUurB of everyday 
speech. 

Pinter is a stylist in the use of stage dialog, 
an expert in cockney dialect It |s talk nther 
than dialogue that he records, what Martin Buber 
has described as " monologue disguised as ^ 
logue,” for his characters talk at people ratha 
than to them. They rarely listen ot x«Bpond, 
each bolstering up his self-confidence in an totw- 


mittent " monologue ” spiced with empty boast- 
ing. This is particularly appropriate to toe con- 
fused and defeated people he portrays, who even 
in their defensive Jargon shrink from human con- 
tact. .. 

Although Pinter’s dialogue appears on toe 
surface to be little more than a tape-recording of 
casual talk, there is beneath toe demotic pr^ & 
poetic rhythm more compelling than the carefully 
(^culated verse rhythms of T. B. Eliot. 

The Boom. 1957. M. 

Pinter's first play, written in four for ^ 
drama department of Bristol University, is al- 
ready characteristic. Bose, left done at night, is 
nervously aware of the door of her djJngy room, 
especially when a blind Negro, Bll^. edierB 
with a message from her father. Her husbands 
his return savagely kills Biley and Bose goes blind. 

Tbe murder of Biley, possibly a ratoer clumsy 
death symbol, is melodramatic, but toe lit room 
is a vivid dramatic image of man’s tiny area of 
comfort in an indiff'erent universe. 

The Dumb Waiter, written 1967, produced 1960. 

M. andP. , ^ . 

In a one-acter Ben and Gus, hired s ssas B i n B 
working for some mysterious ^anisatim. 
uneasily await their unknown ''jeto to a ba^ 
ment room in Birmingham, ^e sudto in- 
trusion of a grotesque 
inoreaees their anxiety, until It is 
toe victim is 0ns hlmseif. Situation and dialogiie 
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an both comic and taut with menace. The trite 
phraseoloRT* as the klllerH mention '* the senior 
partner/' " the Job/' and ** clearing up/’ ironically 
uses a business Jargon. The tiny play is a 
microcosm of a tnacberous world when violence 
can suddenly break up num’s apparent alliances. 

The. Birthdav Party. 1958. M. 

In Pinter’s first full-length play, the room Is 
in a shabby boarding-house kept by the motherly 
Meg. Here Stanley, who claims to hare been 
a concert pianist, has taken refuge, until he is 
suddenly unnerved by the arrival of a sinister 
pair, the specious Goldberg and the bnital 
McCann who like Gus and Ben an then “ to do a 
Job.” They subject Stanley to a fantastic cate- 
chism. a parody of brain-washing, and during his 
phoney and ludicrous birthday party be is blind- 
folded and his glasses broken— symbolic of 
destructon of vision. Next morning the pair lead 
Stanley away, conventionally dressed in black 
Jacket and striped trousers, incapable of speech, 
bis personality disintegrated. 

The menace hen is economically sustained 
through indirect means, and the fact that the 
identity of the three main characters is never 
revealed adds to the terror. Some see Stanley as 
the political refiigee: some, since he was a pianist, 
as the artist who is made to conform by the 
pressure of society. But by its deliberate lack of 
definiteness, the play has a wide nference to all 
who seek refuge from a strange and hostile world. 

The Cofetaker. lOGO. M. 

The play is set in a junk-filled room, where the 
kindly Aston lives in his brother's derelict house. 
He brings home an old tramp. Davies, who 
grudgingly agrees to stay as "cantakcr” and 
then tries to encroach farther by playing off one 
brother against the other, until finwy rejected by 
both. 

In a naturalistic background Pinter has created 
two unforgettable characters, presented in 
psychological depth with reference to their past, 
and has depicted their failure to come to terms 
witli compassion uid restraint. 

Davies is one who bites the hand that feeds 
him. His very identity is suspect for he passes 
under an assumed name, having ** left his papers ” 
years ago ” at Sidcup.” But he never retrieves 
them. Ifice Beckett’s Krapp repressing part of his 
past. Aston haltingly tells Davies how ho once 
had periods of unique lucidity, now destroyed by 
a terrifying diock-treatment he was subjected to 
in mental hospital, but Davies* only reaction is 
later to threaten him. It is remarkable that when 
Aston finusUy rejects Davies* last encrmtchment 
the plight of the tramp should seem as pitiful as 
Aston’s own. l^ter having wisely rejected his 
first intention to end the play with the violent 
death of Davies. 

This mature play shows a man actually opening 
the door to his fears and mastering them. Aston 
in his long speech faces the wrong done to him 
by ** people.*^ His unique vision destroyed, his 
only creative outlet has been tinkering with his 
hands, but as he tries to break out of his isolation 
by befriending another crippled human being, be 
unhappily meets a man so twisted by bis own 
suffering and resentment that he cannot respond. 
Some find In Aston a moving imago of the mystic 
and artist in man whose creative Insight is 
destroyed by an Imperceptive and mechanical 
society. The film is excellent. 

A Slight Ache. 19G1. M. 

A short play, first heard on the Third Pro- 
gramme in 1060. shows an elderly couple haunted 
by a matbh-Bwer, who stands neechless at 
their gate. Bventually the wife takes him Into 
the home instead of the husband. It is possible 
that the silent match-seller may represent the 
unconscious desires of the wife and the anxieties 
of the husband. 

ANightOvL 1061. M. 

First broadcast and televised in 1060, this 
compassionate and realistic brief play shows the 
dark. Albert, trying one night to escape from the 
retardtug domination of his nanlng and self- 
righteoas mother. After threatemiig her violently 
be finally finds himself in the room of a prostitute 
fdioproveBoqually peevish and woidd-be genteel 


It is doubtfiil whether Albert’s violent gestures 
have won him any independence. 

TheConedim. 1962. M. 

In an assured, sophisticated comedy of man- 
ners. originally presented on television in 1961, 
Pinter makes authentic use of mystification. 

Did Stella in fact deep with a stranger, Bill, in 
Leeds? She tells James, her husband, that she 
did so, but during the course of the friendship that 
develops between the two men. Bill gives three 
contradictory accounts of what is suppo^ to have 
occurred, while Harry, an older man who has 
given BIU a home, becomes increasingly jealous of 
James. 

There Is Irony in that Stella’s story, told 
perhaps to pique her husband, should Impd him 
away from her to male society and the changing 
of partners has the elegant formality and economy 
of a dance movement. 

Pinterian violence is here only lightly indicated: 
in James’ half planful throwing a knife at Bill and 
in Harry’s ferociops account of him as a “ slum 
slug ” that he has picked op. 

The Lover. 1963. \m. 

An arresting shbrt play shows the husband 
(Alan Badel) and tne wife (Vivien Merchant) first 
as affectionate but! distant partners, and then 
with provocative change of clothes as erotic lovers. 
The performance of symbolic rdles, including 
dressing up in fetishl garments, had already been 
used by Genet. Pinter cleverly adapts the device 
to discriminate between the apparently incom- 
patible strands in the marriage relationsliip. a 
distinction analogous to that between Aphrodite 
Urania and Aphrodite Pand£mus, the Love 
Sacred and Profane of classical mythology. 

The Homecoming. 1966. M. 

Teddy (Michael Bryant), a Doctor of Philosophy 
in an American University, brings bis wife. Buth 
(Vivien Merchant), on a surprise visit to his former 
home in North London, where Max (Paul Bogers), 
his widowed father, still lives with his two younger 
sons. Lenny and Joey. It is gradually revealed 
that Kuth before her marriage had been a 
*' model ” and the family decide to keep her as 
their common mistress, while Lenny, a pimp, 
arranges that she shall earn her keep as a prosti- 
tute. The plot is underlined by Lenny's bragging 
anecdotes of sexual bratality-*a counterpart to 
the more undifferentiated violence of the earlier 

^^B^use this black comedy is played with 
clinical detachment, the audience is induced to 
suspend emotion. Only at the last moment is 
this cool acceptance shattered by an outburst 
of human feeling when Max, aged 70, crawls 
sobbing to Buth asking to be kissed and the 
audience is shocked into feeling the degradation 
involved. 

On the surface the play is a disillusioned glance 
at life. ” It would be ridiculous to maintain that 
what we know merits reverence,” says lienny. 
It may also be interpreted as a fantasy of sexual 
gratification, which in a dream state escapes the 
taboo of ethical and humane feeling and can be 
Indulged in without demur. The use of some 
accepted sex symbols and the slow and trance-like 
acting, especially that of Buth. is dream-like in 
its effect and the final shock of degradation is 
analogous to waking up and realial^ what the 
dream has implied t 

It is possible also to see in Teddy an acquiCBcent 
Hamlet. He returns home ftom a foreign uni- 
versity to find marital infidelity, for it is disclosed > 
that bis mother bad been unfafthfiil with an uncie ^ 
figure. Buth is the counterpart of Ophelia, who 
was bidden by Hamlet. ”Get thee to a nun- 
neiT **— (an Elizabethan cant term for brothel). 
IMdy is like Hamlet also in that he prefers ” to 
Operate on things and not in tbinn.'* 

The Homecoming is profssSlonaliy brilliant, but] 
it lacks the depth of lefaxence and emotional^ 
power of Pinter’s earlier plays. 

Hal Porter. An Australian playwright. 

The Tower. P. 

Set in Hobart in 1860, a weil-oonstmotedl 
traditional play tens^ presents violent paa8ion | 
and Incident veiled by the steely dialogue oi| 
mannered society. 


■m 
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The Profeeeot. 1905* 

A play set In the Far East* with a Japanese 
heroine, was less successful. 

Terence Battigaa(b.l91B). 

lYith a flair for witty fiuce and social comedy. 
Battigan expertly serves up a nourishing morsel 
in an appetising vol-ati^rU. 

More recently he has attempted to penetrate 
suffering as in The BrmonUig Vertion, 1048. and 
The Deep Blue Sea, 1052. Variatione on a Theme 
was less successM and incidentally provoked 
Shelagh Delaney into writing her first play. 


couple's former passionate love life, long olnoe 
sundered. The situation is like that of Ionesco’s 

AmMie. 

The Ark. 1050. 

In a more direct style this fhU-lengtb play of 
ideas re-interprets the Old Testament story. 

Ends and E^ioee. 1060. 

This is the general title for three clever one- 
acters. In Barnstable, the most amusing one. a 
house is gradually collapsing around its unwitthig 
inhabitants, a symbol of the disintegration of their 
conventional way of life. 


David Budkind. 

Afore NicM Came. 1062. P. 

In a Worcestershire orchard the fruit pickers 
enact the ritual murder of a freakish old tramp 
whom they dread as a threat to their virility. A 
realistic working day world is infhsed with the 
primitive terror of The Golden Bough. 


Jean-Paul Sartre (b. 1005). 

The plays of the French philosopher. Sartre, 
can be flilly interpreted only in the light of his 
atheistic existentialist philosophy. Discarding 
conventional morality. Sartre insists that the 
individual must evolve his own ethical code 
through daring freely to choose and act for him- 
self. He must also will this freedom for others, 
and by seeking to establish an interdependence 
of freedoms he engages." or " commits " him- 
self in the political struggle. 

Sartre himself is a communist and his best plays, 
like those of Brecht, are fully " committed " to 
left-wing ideology. They have sought to vindi- 
cate the inevitability of violence in the struggle 
for freedom and to decry the " bourgeois mor- 
idity " which ahiinks from such crime. 

Sartre is also concerned with the “ absurdity " 

! of man's predicament as a rational creature in an 
iilogl<^ and indifferent universe, but unlike 
Ionesco he presents the situation, not through 
absurd images but through the medium of the 
traditional well-nuule play. 

Sartre has had a considerable influence on the 
climate of Ideas, encouraging an attitude of harsh 
disUhision and stimulatiiw the current discussion 
as to whether or not drama should be a vehicle 
i for social and political convictions. It is interest- 
ing to contrast the views (ff Wesker and Pinter 
on tMs issue. 

haeifet and the Lord. Published 1051. P. 

The dilemma between non-violence and force 
Is here given greater universality by being pro- 
jected back into the time of the Peasants' Bevolt 
In Germany. Tlie brilliant General Goets. having 
failed in a policy of Christian love, unflinchingly 
mbraces a ruthless violence as the only possible 
' realist " social ethic. 


Next Time I'U Sing to You. 1063. 

Based on Balelgh Trevelyan’s book on the 
hermit of Canfield, who died in 1042. this moving 
play uses the rehearsal style of Pirandello’s Six 
Charaefers. Like an elegiac quintet is explores the 
theme of solitude. 

A Scent of Flowers. 1064. 

Like the previous play, this Is a reconstruction 
of the past. It is gradually revealed that the 
character. Zee. is in fact the spirit of a girl who has 
Just committed suicide, because her love for a 
married man is incompatible with her religion. 
The play proceeds by her touching encounters 
with the drcle of relatives and friends to whom 
She had turned in vain for help. 

Neighbours. 1067. 

Neighbours was presented with another short 
play. DuUhman (F). byLeroi Jones. Both use an 
emotional encounter between a Negro and a 
white woman to focus the strain between the races. 

A Negro invites himself into the flatlet of a 
young woman on the floor below. With some 
hesitation die entertains him. He then steadily 
challenges her enlightened liberalism as merdy 
patronising and finally in what amounts to moral 
blackmail asks her to come and sleep with him. 
Confused and compassionate She yields. 

The initial meeting is conveyed with much 
delicacy. Then as the Negro assumes the rdle of 
counsel for the prosecution, a logical pattern is 
unconvincingly forced on the naturalistic material. 

Alan Seymour. An Australian dramatist. 

The One Day i4 the Tear. P. 

Like Lawler’s Summer of Ote Seventeenth DoU, 
this realistic and moving play examines one of 
Australia’s cherished legends— -this time the 
celebrations of Ansae Day. It is set in Sydney 
in the working class home of the sentimental 
" digger," Alf Cook, whose son Hughie is at the 
university. Alf's deep anger and hi^ wto 
HugUe publishes his satirical photographs of the 
Ansae Day edebrations in which Alf had taken 
part focuses the universal clash between genera- 
tion. culture, and class. 


Veikrassov. Published 1066. 

A satirical farce ridicules the sensational anti- 
communism of a section of the popular French 
press. 

Attona. Publidied 1056. P. 
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’orture. is an attack on " Western morality in 
fcs own recourse to torture, used by French 
colonials in Algiers. The film version repro> 
"^uces the daustrophoblc horror. 


James Saunders (b. 1025). 


Peter Shaffer 

Shaffer is an assured and ingenious dramatid 
whose first success was with the realistic well- 
made play and who has since moved on to freer 
modes of composition. . , 

His plays operate successfrilly on two levels: 
they offer insight into the subUeties of pmnal 
relationships, especially into the dlfftcultia of 
adjustment between people of different cultural 
background, and they also involve discussion of 
ideas. The aesthetic problem of distinguishing 
between genuine love of art and snobbid) preten- 
sion is a recurring theme, often presented in a 
triangular situation. 


In Saunders’ early work the influence of 
Lonesco Is apparent in the satirical use of a banal 
dialogue, in which the characters converse without 
jcommunioating. and in the reference to some 
‘concrete symbm which represents their anxieties 
'V predicament. His later work is reminiscent of 
'Irandello. Neverthdess Saunders’ ingenious 
l»lays have a freshness and vigour all their own. 

las Boor Fred, 

In a one-act play a friend who had some time 
been cut In half is the symbd of a married 


Five Finger Exeroise. 1958. P. 

An aUve. realistic play shows Clive, the young 
Cambridge student, growing am from ^hia 
stifling mother, with her pretensions to modiab 
culture, but failing to make contact with his 
honest philistine father. The advent of an 
enigmatic stranger. Walter, acts as a catalyst. 
Mother and son are both attracted to Wdter, tto 
father’s fierce Jealousy is aroused and Walter is 
narrowly saved from BulddA , 

Shaffer shows some of Ibsen’s precision in his 
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proUnff of a fomUr ettuatlon where the members 
dianae and develop as they become painMly 
aware of their hidden diiveB. 

The Private Ear and (he PuMie Eye, 1062. 

Two diort and spare triangular plays both 
demonstrate the influenoe of artistic taste on the 
relationship between the sexes. 

The Private Ear, 

Bob, a diy muslc^loyer. asks Ted to help him 
entertain a girl whom be has met at a concert. 
But the ignorant girl Is won by the complacent 
Ted's vulgar patter and Bob, left alone, defaces 
his gramophone record and forces himself to listen 
to the broken music of love. 

The Public Eye. 

A witty. Ironic comedy shows Charles, a correct 
and pompous dilettante, unwarrantably Jealous, 
employing a private detective, Louis (Kenneth 
Williams) to spy on his wife. She becomes 
attracted to Louis because of their shared Joy in 
things of beauty. With the entry of the ioo> 
nodastio Louis, a brilliant, comic invention, fhrce 
and tenderness go hand in hand with high comedy 

The Boyal Bunt of ffie Sun, 1064. 

A sweeping ** epic " drama of Pissiro's fantastic 
conquest of Peru skilfully uses, as narrator, ** old 
Martin **, who watches his own boyhood as page 
to Pisarro. Bhaffer deploys "total theatre" 
In daiisling ceremonial, processions and masks. In 
ritual dandng, mime and strange, metallic music. 

There is ridi thematic material in the dash of 
" two immense and Joyless powers ", in the con- 
iiict of CSirlstianity and Sun worship. Personal 
tragedy develops In the mutual attraction felt 
by the grlssled Pisarro (Ck>lin Blskdey) and the 
young Inca, Atahuaipa (Bobert Stephens). Captor 
and prisoner, they painftiUy seek for the god In 
each other and the Inca accepts death both as a 
sacriflce to friendship and the final test of his faith. 

Black Comedy, 1966. 

A highly Buooessftil brief comedy frankly uses 
an effective device of Chinese theatre. During a 
party the lights fail and the stage, although sup- 
posed to be in darkness, is still fully Illuminated, 
so that the ludicrous bdiavlour of the dramatis 
personae is visible only to the audience. 


Robert Shaw <b. 1927). 

The Man in the Olase Booth/ 1967. 

Donald Pleasanoe played the chief part with 
dassling virtuosity in an arresting and histrionic 
pl^ based on Shaw's own novel. 

The American tycoon. Goldman, is profoundly 
disturbed by the irony of the Pope's announcement 
that the Jews have been forgiven for the cruci- 
fixion for. German Jew in origin, he had known the 
agonies of the conoentration camp. He acta 
strangely, and disguises himself as his double, his 
cousin Dorif. Dorff. a gentile German, had been 
a colonel in the S.S. in the same camp and noto- 
rious fOT his gjidtem. 

Goldman, now Dorff, contrives that Bichmann- 
like he shall be kidnapped by Israeli agents. At 
bis trial he Justifles Narasm, makes accusation and 
insinuatioiis against the Jews and gloats over the 
oheoene omeltieB which had defiled the victims. 
When an old woman reveals his true identity, the 
mystified court point out that his devil's advocacy 
has harmed his own people. 

The heart of the play, Goldman's motivation, 
remains a confusing puzsle. Is he an anti-semitio 
Jew? Does he imainne himself as a Christ figure 
suffering vloarloudy? Is he demented by past 
agonies? Or is the author trying to depict sado- 
masodhism, the whole spectrum of man. the light 
and shadow in the Jungian sense, not only of the 
individual but also of the race? Or is Shaw not 
not entirely in control of complex material 
derived ftom the leisurely fonn of the novel? 

The play certainty suffers structurally from 
having only one protagonist circled by flat figures 
so ihai there is plenty of assertion and rhetoric 
bat little valid eenfrontation. disoassion. or eluci- 
dation. It preseiits not a genuine diamatio con- 
fUet but a eontrived enigma. 


Much time is wasted in the opening seqnenoe in 
establishing the Hollywood ostentation and senti- 
mentality of Goldman's apartment and the verbal 
style see-eawB between argot and the florid and 
pretentious. 

It is Interesting to contrast 2^ InveeUoaUon of 
'Weiss, whose fidelity and austerity have an 
overwhelming effect. 


N. F. Simpson (b. 1919), 

K. F. Simpson's plays of the Absurd are in the 
peculiarly English vein of Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear, a world of surrealist fantasy, non- 
seouitur and nonsense. It is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms to organise such material coherently 
and to do BO in a ftill-length play is a tour deforce 
which Simpson brought off in hla One Way 
Pendulum, His best work ridicules the mechani- 
cal and conventional existence, the attenuation of 
feeling, of the little suburban home, his usual 
milieu. I 

The JReeoundino Tin 1967. P. 

A most unusual . which pokes fun at 
suburban life, disoards^ lot. progress, and charac- 
terisation. and the form dialogue la one 
continuous flow of < tr verbal paradoxes and 
non-seawUure, The apologetic "author" ap- 
pears at intervals and in the final act there is a 
parody diacussioa of the play by a panel of 
"critics" — devices usea by Ionesco in The 
SheyhenPe Chamdeon, 

Simpson's verbal agility is exhilarating, but 
some find the play over-cerebral. It is certainly 
at the opposite end of the spectrum from Ann 
JeiUooe'B The Sport of My Mad Mother, 

One Way Pendulum, A Farce in a New Dimen- 
sion. 1050. F. 

Here Simpson has devised a framework built of 
whimsy and yet finn enough to carry its own logic 
and to be dramatically satisfying. The obarocters 
are drawn simply, but consiBtently. each with his 
own " humour." in the manner of Ben Jenson and 
the dialogue is a close parody of banal family 
interchan^. 

The play concerns a suburban family, the 
Groomkirby's, whose son. Kirby, is teaching a 
collection of weighing-madkincB to sing the 
Halleluiah Chorus. His ineffectual father is 
combining his two favourite bobbies of law and 
"do it yourself" carpentry, by building an 
enormous model of the Old Bailey in the living- 
room, where the phlegmatic mother pays a char- 
woman to eat up the " left-overs." 

Finally a trial takes place in the Old Bailey and 
Kirby is convicted of murdering forty-three 
people in order that he may wear black, the 
weighing-machines being part of a complicated 
device to cause a holocaust of death. 

The main theme of the play is the tyranny of 
things, which is exemplified by the absurd 
Ionesco-like objects. These are treated with the 
respect due to human beings while human beings 
are treated as things, and father and son are so 
obsessed by things that they cannot get into touch 
with one another. 

The tyranny of mechanical routine and social 
custom is also indicated. Kirby will only eat 
when a cash-register rings and will only wear black 
when it is sanctioned by funeral convention. 

The anxiety and gwt which result from a 
starved and mechanical existence are flnaUy 
symbolised in the nightmare parody of a trial 
scene in the final act. 

Although the stage objects are novel and in- 
triguing and can be assigned a clear meaning they 
lack the suggestive power of Ionesco's chairs or 
rbinooeroses. Contrived rather than intuitive, 
they lUustiate more than they illuminate the 
human condition. But the play is an original and 
successful experiment and the implied comment 
on the uncoDsdoas aasumptlous and compulsive 
habits of the Groomkirbya has a wide reference. 

Ihe film verslan is recommended. 

The Creeta Bun, 1965. 

A play about counter-espionage proved dis- 
appointing, partly because Its mockery is directed 
at a schoolboy dream rather than at a geneid 
xnalaiae, partly because it lacks the bold structural 
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(mUine of One Wav Pendulum. Eren the absurd 
objects— keys, codes. dJsgnlses— ore trivial corn- 
pa^ with the " Old Bailey." Simpson has also 
jost some of the daustrophoblo compulsion of his 
earlier plays by his constant switching of the 
action from the home of the suburban couple to 
Ministry bade again. 

It is unfortunate that a promising latent theme 
—the oompulalon felt by the Security man to 
divulge his secret information— is swamped by 
trivia, while the best Jest is only a casual aside — 
the suRgestion that in England Intelligence should 
logically be in the hands of private enterprise! 

The Bole, 1057, and The Form are one-acters in 
the same style as the full-length plays. 


Wole Soyinka (b. 1034). 

Soyinka, a Nigerian and an English graduate, is 
an admirer of Brecht, Arden, and Dhnenmatt. 

The Bead. 1066. 

The Bead, set in a drivers* haven in Nigeria, 
successfully produced with a large cast of coloured 
actors, later won a Dakar award. 

The Lion and the Jewd. 1006. 0.n.P. 

In a lively comedy, presented by the IJinle 
Company of African actors, the Jewel is Sidi, the 
belle of a Yoruba village. Elated at being 
photographed for a glossy magasine. she rejects 
both the native schoolmaster and the old chief- 
tain. the Uon. until cunning seduced by him she 
exultantly Joins his harem. 

Native culture, with vivid ritual dance and 
music, is presented as more alluring and virile than 
European, which Is mocked both in amusing 
mimes and in the diabby. Ineffective school- 
master infatuated with Western gadgets. 


Tom Stoppard (b. 1937). 

Stoppard has written plays for radio, including 
the engaging AlberVe Bridge, and for television. 

Bosencranlz and QuUdenatem are Dead. 1966. F. 

Stoppard’s diverting play is a gloss on Hamlet 
and be dovetails snatches of Shakespeare’s tragedy 
with his own action or rather inaction, for his 
archtype is Beckett’s Waitina for Godot. 

He humorously chooses as protagonists the 
two nonentities, Bosencrantz and Gulldenstem. 
Summoned inexplicably to Elsinore, they hang 
about, always on the frtoge of great events they do 
not understand, passing the Ume, like Shakes- 
pearean Jesters, in witty word play and fruitless 
speculation as to their situation and destiny. 

Their predicament is a suggestive image of the 
bewilderment of the ordinary man faced with 
world events beyond his grasp and, at a deeper 
level, with the existential problem of man's very 
being on this earth, and the imminence of death. 

The rehearsals of the Players, the counterpart 
of the enactments of Posso and Lucky in Godot, 
create a fbrther film of unreality and illusion. 

The play is too long, the second act not suffi- 
ciently contrasted with the first, but it is remark- 
able that a play which clearly has its provenance 
in Shakespeare and Becdrett diould be so delight- 
fully fresh and original. 


David Storey. 

.Storey has written plays and novels, including 
This Sporting Life. 

The Beatoratton of Arnold Middleion. 1907. 

Arnold is a Jesting, eccentric young schoolmaster 
whose latest aoQuisition is an outsize suit of 
armour, but his clowning disguises an inner 
malaise. He is less attracted to his wife than to 
his mother-in-law, and he eventually assaults her 
and becomes blainly unhinged. Only when she 
departs is he sudd^y restored to his wife and 
SBcity. 

Btere is an interesting first play on a tt^me 
mmlnisoent of Mercer’s Morgan, with the gorilla 
gttit. 8toi^ however does not offer sufficient 
ffitorpretation of his protagonist’s instability nor 
of ^ lightning recovery. The exuberant hilarity 
Of the comedy confounds the issue. 


Cecil P. Taylor. 

Taylor is auiazically interested in left-wing 
types, especially their inconsistencies and fallades. 
He is very suocessfril in a brisk, brief comedy like 
AUergv, 1966 (P). In Bread and Butter, 1966 (P) 
his naturaHstio outline biography of two Jewish 
couples in the Gorbals between 1981 and 1966 
is sympathetically done but too slight to sustain 
the frill-length play. 

Qwyn Thomas (b. 1913). 

The Keep. 1962. 

A realistic and fluent comedy of character in a 
South Wales home is strmgthened by the sardonic 
twist of its surprise ending. 

Jackie the Jumper. 1963. 

A period play with music is set in the Chartist era. 


Jose Trlana (b. 1931). 

Triana. bom in Cuba, spent four years in Madrid 
but returned to Cuba after Castro’s revolution and 
has now written several plays. 

The Criminate. 1967. 

The first Cuban play staged here depicts three 
adults, a brother and his two sisters, acting out 
fantasies of childhood, hatred of thwarting parents, 
and the tyranny of home, which culminate in a 
frenzied ritual of their murder iff the parents at 
the end of Act One. The trial of the children in 
Act Two gradually develops into an enactment of 
the parents’ mutual detestation. As the curtain 
falls the ritual begins afresh. 

This intense play, in the genre of *’ Theatre of 
Craelty *’ (q.v.). has less wealth of imagery than 
Weiss’s MaraLSade but a greater universality of 
reference than Genet’s world of criminals and 
perverts. It may have been Influenced by the 
work of Arrabal. the Spanish playwright working 
in Fnmoe. whose characteristic, says Esdtn, is the 
** highly disturbing mixture of innocence and 
cruelty." 

Triana shows great psychological insight: 
children's play is often a dramatic projection of 
thetr inner anxieties and conflicts and at all ages 
the sterile process of fantasy gives only temporary 
relief and must be endlessly and exhaustingly 
repeated. The most significant moment of the 
play is when the word *^love ’’ is timidly offered 
as an alternative only to be rejected. 

An extremely apt parallel to Triana's vision was 
the contemporary Eeith lecture (26 Nov. 1967), 
when Dr. Leadi, the social anthropologist, criti- 
cised our unthinking acceptance of the inward 
turning type of family life, where ** parents and 
children huddled together in thetr lonelinees take 
too much out of each other. The parents fight: 
the children rebeL" Of such a family Dr. Leach 
said, *’ The strain is greater than most of us can 
bear," and he considered it to be the source of our 
social discontents. 

Triana’s play eflbctively shows it as a potent 
source of man’s aggression. Some critics have 
seen in it implications of Oastro’s resistance to the 
dominance of America. 


Peter Ustinov (b. 1921). 

Ustinov’s versatile and ingenious come^es have 
prov^ more popular than his serious plays. 
Eeoent productions include Bomanoff and JuU^ 
1956. Photo Finieh, 1962, and Balfwav up the 
Tree, 1967. 


Boris Vlan (1999-69). 

The French Vlan was influenced by the Absurd- 
ist approach of Ionesco. 

The JBmpire BuUdera. 1962. 

Man’s futile flight from death is imaged in a 
family trying to escape frmn a terrifying noise by 
moving up to a higher and higher floor and 
meaner quarters. Eventually the father alone 
reaches the attic, where he dim. 

The Generate* Tea Party. 1966. P. 

Written in 1951, Yian’s biting, absurdist satire 
on the military mentality re p resents Us general 
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b^aTins like a small boy, afraid of Ifama. and 
audug his playfellows— other generals— to tea. 

deddiog that war would be a nice idea, they 
then select the target— prophetically Algeria. 


Roger Vitno (188»-19$2). 

The FrenOh Vitrac, an associate of Artaud, 
^tempted Surrealist plays which anticipate the 
Theatre of the Absurd. 

Fictor. 1004. 

Victor is a boy of 0 but 7 foot tall and with a 
mature intdligenoe. He and his outsize drl- 
friend are the only rational beings in a farcical 
adult world. 


Peter Weiss (b. 1016). 

The German-speaking Weiss has adopted 
Swedish nationality and Marxist doctrine. 

The** Marat Sader 1064. 

The full title of this Terse play, one of the most 
impresslTe exemplifications of Artaud's Theatre of 
Cruelty, is The Pmecution and Assassination of 
Jean-Pavt Marat as Performed by the Inmates of 
(he Asylum of Charenton under the Direction of the 
Marquis de Sadel As the title indicates this 
complex work operates on receding planes of 
oruelty, thus exciting in the audience that vivid 
experience of violence which is the aim of Artaud. 

Artaud's demand for primitive ritual which shall 
exorcise repressed fantasy is met not only by 
Corday's threefold visit and murder of Marat but 
also by the lunatics* frenzied miming of the 
ceremony of the guillotine — a background motif 
to the whole play. Meanwhile the use of panto- 
mime and gesticulation on the open stage satisfy 
Artaud's demands for spectade, for " poetry in 
space." 

Peter Brook, the brilliant Director, has pointed 
out that these elements are not Inconsistent with 
a Breditian " alienation '* — achieved by the 
device of a play within a play, the protesting 
comments of the Director of the asylum, the 
intellectual debates between Sade and Marat and 
not least by the ribald songs of a grotesque 
quartet of ztmies. The final dSfect is an inextri- 
cable blend of the comic and the violent. 

The Investigation. 1965. 

A documentary of the Frankfurt War Crime 
Trials, edited by Weiss, bad a multiple premiere 
in East and West Germany and at the Aldwych. 
Described by Weiss as an " Oratorio in 11 Cantos." 
after Dante's Inferno, it indicts the millions, 
including the German monoply capitalists, who 
tacitly supported the Nazi atrocities. 

At the first impact the grisly facts leave an 
overwhelming impression of horror. It is re- 
markable that the author's restraint and dignity 
in presenting them and the formal austerity of his 
design have in retrospect the effect of catharsis. 


Arnold Wesdmr (b. 1982). 

Wedeer, son of a Jewish-Hungarian father and a 
Ruadan mother, first became a chef, and worked 
in Norwich, London, and Paris, before taking a 
ehE months’ course at the London School of Film 
Tedhnique, where be wrote his first play. . 

He is known not only as a dramatirt but also 
as a devoted socialist. Since 1962 much of his 
time has been given to his efforts to bring an 
enjoyment of good drama and art to people who 
wonM otherwise lack opportunity. To this end 
he has founded — ^nnder the aegis of the Trade 
Unions— 'the wdl-kuown Centre 42. 

Wesker's eaiiF plays were in the naturalistic 
idiom, centred on the vivid portrayal of an East 
End Jeadah funily and a fhrm-labourer's frunily 
in No^i^ Be^e videnUy found natmaj ^ Jn- 

hold on drainatilp itniotoie Is erratic, but be has 
an ekbihurating «nM of movement on the stage. 

His most ladtiMnl duiaoteiistie is bis pas- 


sionate concern for his characters. They are 
presented in the round, living, aspiring, and erring, 
so that they achieve an independent exlst^oe, 
especially the women. Although male protago- 
n^ like Bonnie Kahn and Pip are seen both in 
their strength and weakness. WeOker does not 
entirely detach himself from them, somehow 
conwlng his personal reactions to them— a 
conflict of love and exasperation. He has never- 
theless gone much further than Osborne, for in- 
stance, in creating a truly objective ima^, as his 
more flexible dialogue indicates. He has a keen 
ew for ^al and personal idlosyncractes. espec- 
ially urban Jewish volubility and the frimbling 
speech of the country labourer. 

like Sartre. Wesker is deeply "committed." 
He is a convinced socialist but not a propagandist, 
for his plays explore the moral and practice 
dlfBculties of the socialist position and he shows 
unusual honesty in portraying Bonnie Kahn, the 
most vocal of socialistB, as a weak if not renegade 
personality. | 


The Trilogy— The trO w consists of three natural- 
istic plays in which a discursive history of the 
Jewish family, the Ki^s, is Ihsed with political 
debate on the course ot so^ism 

Chicken Soup with Barley. 1958. P. 

This is the springboard of the trilogy. It 
opens on October 4. 1936^ the morning of Moseley's 
attempted march through the East End of Lon- 
don, when the curtain rises on the basement flat 
of the Kahns, a Jewish family dedicated to 
socialist activities. It is 1957 when the play aads 
with the disillusion of the son, Bonnie, at the 
Bussian occupation of Hungary. 

Each of the Kahns is a live human being, 
presented not for moral Judgment but with 
sympathy. Especially commanding is the mother 
Sarah. What Jung might call an " extraverted 
feeling type," she is ignorant of events, con- 
temptuous of books, a strenuous mother figure, 
and yet in her aggressive dynamic the most 
masculine person of the group, in contrast to her 
amiable but sbiftless husband. Harry, and the 
vacillating Bonnie. 

The central theme of the play is the conflict 
between attitudes of mind. " caring," or concern 
for the welfare of others, and indifference to it. 
The battle is fought on two fronts, in the home 
and politically, it being taken for granted that 
Bodalism is an expression of "earing." The 
stalwart Sarah is the centre of the two-fold con- 
flict. for she attacks both social inertia and that 
of her husband and son. 

Structurally the play is sprawling, but Wesker 
already shows his intuitive sense of theatrical 
movement. At the end of Scene I there is an 
exhilarating leap forward as the little band of 
fighters surges from the basement to the light. A 
more experienced dramatist might have placed 
such a triumphal movement as the final climax, 
but the general pattern of the play is of recoil and 
listlessness, held only by Sarah’s unshnkeable 
faith in caring and Bonnie's honesty with himself. 

Roots. 1959. P. 

There is here a skilful shift of scene to Norfolk, 
where Beatie Bryant (Joan Plowright), a farm- 
labourer's daughter on holiday from London, xe- 
vistts her family. Beatie is engaged to Bonnie, 
who has for three years been trying to educate her, 
especially in the arts and in the intelligent use of 
words (the " bridges " of communication). She 
has ignored bis advice but endlessly parrots his 
sayings to her phlegmatic flunily. 

Preoccupied with the primal necessities of life 
the Bryants are the coarse "roots" from which 
Beatie has sprung. In spite of a rough friendliness 
they ore ignorant, pr^udiced, stubborn, and 
above all inarticulate. 

When on the day appointed for his visit, Bonnie 
sends instead a letter saying their marriage would 
not work, Beatie is at last galvanised by shock 
into finding thoughts and words of her own. 
These folk she realises are without spiritual roots 
or standards. Then comes her eostatic moment 
of seff-realisation. She is at last thtoking 
speaking for herself. 

Althonkh he does not know it Bonnie has 
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^Uscd his ambition, to save someone from the 
fire. 

The play is well coiistructeil, the characters and 
^loifue are convincing. Beatle delightful. The 
ideas discussed about " roots ” and " bridges,” 
develop organically from the situatloa 

Vm Talking abotU Jerusalem. 1960. P, 

In 1046 the Kahns’ daughter and her husband. 
Dave, settle in Norfolk to put into practice the 
theories of William Morris, but Dave, finding that 
his hand*made fbmiture cannot compete eco* 
nomically with the factory product, faces their 
failure and in 1050 they return to London. 

The theme of disillusion is here fully analysed 
by the voluble Kahns, but the mood escapes 
despair and Dave’s self-respect and sober appraisal 
of unpalatable facts is contrasted with the em- 
bittered cynicism of a friend. 

The play is weak structurally. There is in- 
sufficient action and Dave is not a sufficiently 
commsmding figure to hold things together. Then 
the intimate study of tender iamlly relationships, 
suitable to a novel, is embarrassing, except for 
brief moments on the public stage. 

Two symbolic moments in Act II indicate that 
Wesker was realising the limitations of realism. 
One is the miming of a simple ritual of recon- 
ciliation, the other a ritual enactment of the story 
of creation. 


The Trilogy as a Whole — Wesker’s trilogy throws 
up vital questions of good and evil both personal 
and social, the chief perhaps being that of heredity. 
Must Konnie and Beatie inherit their parents' 
limitations? Is Mrs. Bryant right when she says, 
“ The apple don’t fall far from the tree ”? Is 
man foredoomed and his struggle vain? Ironi- 
cally it is tlie undependable Harry who suggests 
that giving people some love may help them to 
change, while of socialism be says. ” It’ll purif; 
itself.” Who was right and In what degree? 

The Kitchen. 1050. P. 

In a two-acter, Wesker draws on his experience 
as a chef to give a vivid Impression of a day in 
the kitchen of Maraiigo’s restaurant. The play 
Is notable for its skilful contrasts in pace and 
movement. The quiet inomiug quickens to a 
frenxy of anxiety at lunch-time, and the doldrums 
of the afternoon are succeeded by the sudden 
outburst of a German who goes beserk. 

The swirling vortex is an image of the blind 
activity of society, and. while avoiding the rigidity 
of allegory. Wesker clearly indicates that the 
kitchen is a microcosm of the world, where men 
with their casual contacts find themselves in a 
situation beyond their grasp. The play ends with 
the dramatic irony of Marango’s failure to per- 
ceive that work and food alone cannot satisfy 
man’s desires. 

Although It destroyed the claustrophobii 
atmosphere the film version caught very well the 
movement of tlie play. 

Chips tpUh Everything. 1062. P. 

In R,U.R. {Bo8sum*s Universal Robots) the 
Expressionist playwright. Karel Capek, used 
robots as dramatis personae. In Chips vHb 
Everything Wesker brilliantly deploys the tech' 
niques of Expressionism to illustrate the process 
whereby military discipline can reduce indi 
vlduals to a robot-like imiformity. both the com 
Placency of authority and the inertia of the ranks. 

A squad of nine K.A.F. conscripts is subjected tr 
a battery of bullying abuse from the corporal am 
psychological manipulation by the commisslonec 
officers, until, their personal identity submerged 
they learn to move as one mechanical unit and 
pass out to the blaring of a military band playing 

God Save the Queen.” 

Expressionism is particularly appropriate to his 
purpose. He uses type characters to represent 
Boeial foroes~the best example being Corporal 
Hlll--and the identity of the recruits is. with twe 
exMptions. indicated very liiffitly. The dialogue 
la for the most part staccato, while brief, stylised, 
symbolic scenes, such as the square basbiiw and 
myonet practice, succeed one another rapidly, i 
triumphant Instance of Wesker’s innate conunam! 
of stage movement. 


, to the two recruits presented in greater 
leMl : the plight of the gentle Smiler. broken and 
suffering, is sufficiently generalised to give pathos 
^d ^pth to the play without disturbing its tone, 
mt the predicament of tl^ompson is treated with 
XK) much psychological dewl to be in key, 
especially as the portrait is not entirely con- 
"Tnclng. 

The son of a general. Thompson is at first 
'eaistant to authority and appears to be trying to 
SMume leadership of the squad. But the h^its 
>f a class that can eat ” chips with everything ’* 
ire too distasteful for him, and aocu^ by the 
‘ecruits of "slumming” and assailed by the 
>l sndl afamenta of the officers, he suddenly capitu- 
lates and assumes officer’s imiform. 

The overall effect is tense and powerful and 
scenes of moving comedy, such as the breath- 
t^ing mime of stealing coke, alternate ^ih those 
where the audience, facing riie same direction as 
he recruits themselves, cannot escape feeling the 
kbliterating effects of the military m ac hine. 

The Four Seasons. 1065. P. 

The course of love through the four seasons of 
he year is traced through the shared experience 
)f a man and woman whose previous marriages 
lad foundered. Wesker has unfortunately ap- 
plied an Expressionist style to unsuitaUe material, 
a static situation without incident or plot and the 
:xpcriment has proved unsuccessful. 

Their Very Own and Golden City. 1066. P. 

The driving power of an unusual play is prob- 
ably Wesker’s own struggle to realise a oommuual 
and artistic ideal in Centre 42. 

He skilfully integrates a sweeping expresslw- 
istic panorama of social trends since 1026 with the 
creation of rounded, idiosyncratic characters. 
The inspired architect. Andrew Cobham. has a 
vision of the ideal city that shall set a pattern of 
living for the community, but its full achievement 
is thwarted by obscurantist Trade Dnions and by 
his accepting the patronage of a Tory Minister and 
a capitalist industrialist. Andrew’s emotional life 
is split between frustrated friendship with an 
aristocratic girl and estrangement form Jessie, his 
homely wife. 

A vantage point is offered by recurring dream- 
like scenes in Durham Cathedral. Acting as a 
flash forward they show Andrew the youth with 
bis fellows and Jessie. Ecstatic with Joy at the 
sublimity of the cathedral he envisages his own 
life-work. But the final scene, in keeping with 
the disillusion and compromise that have blighted 
his vision, serves as a sad, ironic fiasb-back. 


John Whiting (1915-63). 

John Whiting was an original playwright who 
was much preoccupied with the theme of self- 
destruction. but was slow to find his own style. 

A Fenny for a Song. 1061. 

Written at a time of great personal happiness 
this is an agreeable whimsy, depicting two eccen- 
tric brothers In their Dorsetshire residence pre- 
paring to repel Uie armies of Napoleon. The 
appearance on the stage of a balloon and a home- 
made fire-engine give the authentic period touch 
of gentlemanly interest in solentiflo invention, and 
also impart to the farcical idyll a dash of panto- 
mime. 

Vnilting cleverly gives a comic perspective to 
the recent fear of foreign invasion and so takes the 
sting out of terror. 

Saint's Ray. 1951. 

This play, written before A Fenny for a Song, 
won the award in a Festival of Britain Play 
Competition. . . 

It concerns self-destruction, its central figure 
being the octogenarian Paul Southman. once a 
famous revolutionary poet who had long ago 
gone into self-imposkl exile because of popular 
outcry against his work. 

mpU^openswell. Southnum is a striking 
figure, an embodiment of the angry artist at war 
with society, and like Swift in his aggressive soom 
of compromtae. his scurrilous strie and final 
madness. His situation is at first sufficiently 
distanced to be convindiig, but when Uie fashion- 
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able Fouiiff writer Procathren introduces the 
Slossy Gontemporarr world it begins to seem 
Implausible. Later Procathren accidentally kills 
Paul's grand-daughter, Stella, and then orders 
three deserting eoldiers to hang Paul and Stella’s 
husband, also an artist, and the initially powerful 
theme is swamped by melodiama. 

The play generally is overloaded with half- 
developed symbolism and allusion. 

ManMng Song. 1954. P. 

In a play mudi concerned with the existentia- 
list stress on the inescapability of choice. Whiting 
returns to the theme of self-destruction. 

The setting Is generalised — a wealthy house 
"above a capital city in Europe.** Bupert 
Forster, formerly a general, who seven years 
previoudy had inexplicably lost a decisive battle, 
here meets his dilemma. He must either face a 
trial, which might cause political unrest, or com- 
mit suicide. The choices are represented by two 
people. 

In Act n Forster encounters Dido, a young 
woman who revives his sense of humanity and 
will to live. She represents the female side of 
personality, the Junglan anima and her name 
recalls the Dido of the iEkieid. who by her love 
dedected ASneas from the path of military duty 
enjoined by fate. 

In Act III he has a very <liiferent meeting with 
Captain Bruno, the embodiment of military ambi- 
tion. who represents the male aspect of personality. 
To liim Forster at last confesses the cause of his 
fatal defeat. He had been so overcome with 
oompassicm for children whom he had destroyed 
while they were Impeding his tanks that he had 
been unable to follow up his advance. Bruno 
stigmatises the delay as military error and guilt 
and Forster commits suicide rather than face 
disgrace and imprisonment 

This is a strongly constructed play, its dominat- 
ing theme worked out with single-minded aus- 
terity. But it lacks thrust and momentum. 
Forster's reversion to his original decision to 
commit suicide gives it a circular movement and 
it is more conoemed to clarify Judgment of the 
past than to aifeot the fbture. In its acknow- 
ledgment of the discrepancy between military code 
and humane ethic it is highly topical and stimu- 
lating. 

The Devils. 1902. P. 

Suggested to Whiting by Peter Brook, this 
intricate and distinguished play is based on 
Aldous Huxley’s The Devils of Loudun, which 
treats of an actual case of suspected diabolism in 
Fiance between 1023 and 1634. 

Whiting emplojrs two focal points. One is 
Grandier (Bichard Johnson), again a man who 
invites his own destruction, a worldly and sensual 
priest who is yet gifted with a rare religious in- 
sight and compassion. The other is a hunchback 
prioress (Dorothy Tutin). Although she has not 
met Grandier, she becomes obsessed by fontasies 
of bis amorous adventures and ber resulting 
hysteria, which spreads throughout the convent, 
is suspected as diabolical possession, instigated by 
Grandier. Biohelieu, for political reasons, uses 
this as a pretext to get rid of him. Grandier, in 
spite of excruciating torture and degradation, the 
prelude to his being burnt alive, struggles to retain 
his faith. 

In its BuUect and theme The Devils is strikingly 
similar to lulleris The Crucible, Both plays show 
Vhovme movsn sensud accnsed of diabolism and 
beset by a woman's Jealousy, fanatical super- 
stition, and malignant spite, yet still keeping his 
integrity in the face of death. 

There are significant diSbtenoeB. Whiting's 
intricate play Is not realistic but Brecbtian In 
style with a series of brief episodes and a com- 
mentary by a sewerman. whose ironic and 
sceptical remarks counterpoint GrandJer's elo- 
awooe. It lacks Miller's reference to the con- 
temporary scene and its final note is one of hanh 
nessimigm. as the sewerman tells the prioress that 
(Snndieria bones axe being prised by the crowd 
M saperstitlous ** charms.*’ 

The final act nresents an almost unbearable 
neetaoleor a baziMuous ritual of physical torture 
aa ttafermataied and twitching Grandier is paraded 
In pntdlopinioeaBion through the streets. 


Tennessee Williams (b. 1914). 

The American Tennessee Williams is a play- 
wright of great talent, whose freely flowing 
naturalistic plays combine violence and melo- 
drama with haunting portrayal of personality, 
fluent dial o gue, and original settings. 

Of recent years the following major plays have 
been produced In Britain: The Glass Menagerie, 
1948, revived 1965 (P); A Street Car Named 
Desire 1949 (P); The Rose Tattoo (P): Cat on a 
Sot Tin Roof (P): Camino Real, the least realistic 
play. 1967 (P); Suddenlv Last Summer (P). Period 
of Adjustment, 1961. and The Two-Character Play, 
1967. 

Although his plays breathe the atmosphere of 
the Deep South— ^en decadent in tone— Wil- 
liams, unlike the extiavert MUler, is preoccupied 
not with social Isauea but with the inner life of his 
characters. Compelled by tbeir own passions 
and obsessions and caught in the web of family 
relatlonsliIpB. they break away only at great cost 
and pain to themselves and others, so that a 
mood of determinisih, sombre but not altogether 
despairing, broods oiwr much of Williams' work. 

He portrays the vulnerability of those who 
desire or love anything intensdy. humanity's 
sense of guilt, deflanti aggression and despair, all 
of which he claims to find within himself. The 
violence characterising, so much of his work reaches 
its climax in Suddenly Last Summer. 

Especially poignant ^re Williams* penetrating 
psychological studies of life's pathetic failures; 
the crippled Laura retreating to her glass men- 
agerie, Blanche Dubois, of Street Car, and the 
alcoholic Brick and his childless wife in the Cat. 

The Two Character Play. 1907. 

Like the early The Glass Menagerie, the play 
treats of an ill-omened brotheiHalster relationship. 

Believing them to be mad. the cast of a touring 
theatrical company have Just deserted the two 
star actors, a brother and sister, Felice and Clare. 
Alone on the stage, the pair hysterically decide to 
put on Felice’s own wor]^ The Two Character Play, 
This play within the play Is also about a brother 
and sister who stay Immured in an overgrown 
house In their terror of facing the world outside. 
Their father had killed their mother and then 
committed suicide and people now suspect the 
brother-sister relationship. Whether it is the 
relationship of Felice and Clare or of the dramatic 
personae is left ambiguous in a Pirandello-like 
piece hovering on the confines of reality and 
illusion, sanity, and madness. 


Charles Wood (b. 1932). 

Wood is known for bis plays Cockade, 1963. 
three one-act plays, two dii^tly concerned with 
the army, and for FiU the Stage toitih Happy Bouts, 
1967 (P). 

Dingo. 1967. 

Wood uses some expressionist techniques to 
present a phantasmagoria of the last War, begln- 
ing in the desert and grinding through Btalag to 
the unconditional surrender of Germany. It is an 
assault on the emotions and sensations in a 
pasedonate attempt to bring home war’s physical 
horror and spiritual attrition, but Wood’s specific 
concern is to expose latent Jingoism and political 
exp^ency and the fhtUity of the heroism they 

The scurrilous words matter lees than certain 
persistent images: the ranker. Dingo, epitome of 
bitter disUluaion; Tanky. rendered simple-minded 
b^uae he was powerless to release his mate, 
screaming to death in a flaming tank; an ENSA 
comedian who serves to parody Ohuichillian 
rhetoric, and breezy morale-booriJng of High 
Command; a young subaltern, dressed ae a blonde 
in a bikini fat a concert party designed to cover 
an escape from Stalag, and now. with Tanky, 
lolling dead from the barbed wire. 

The play ia powerful but sprawling, cluttered, 
one-sided. It attarics the idea that Britain played 
a more dislntereBted rdle than in prevlouB wan. 
It was fought, not for others, says Dingo, but 
** for all the usual reasons,’* an emotive statement 
that needs scrutiny. 
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IDEAS AND BELIEFS 


Tms sectkm enlaios many of the ideas and beliefs which people have held at different periods in 
history. Belief may be true or false, meaningfhi or totally meaningless, regardless of the degree of 
conyiction with which they are held. Since man has been moved to action so often by his beliefs they 
are worth serious study. The section throws a vivid light on human history. 

Man has always felt a deep need for emotional security, a sense of ** belonging." This need has 
found expression in the fhuning of innumerable religious systems, nearly all of which have been con- 
cerned with man's relation to a divine ruling power. In the past people have been accustomed to 
think of their own religion as true and of all others as false. Latterly we have oome to realise that in 
man’s religious strivings there is common ground, for our need in the world today is a morality whereby 
human beings may live together in harmony. 

There is also to be found in man an irresistible curiosity which demands an explanation of the 
world in which he finds himself. This urge to make the world tnteUigiqle takes him into the realm of 
science where the unknown is the constant challenge. Science is a citotive process, always in the 
making, based on experiment and rational argument, and fired by curiosity and imagination. Basic 
scientific ideas and some of the results of recent sdentiftc activity are ta be found in Section F. 

In this dictionary the subjects fall broadly into three groups: religious] philosophical, and political. 
In writing of belief, especially cherished beliefs, and of how they fib into the modern picture of the 
world, it is difficult to avoid causing some offence but the reader is assured that the writer has tried 
to be fair and helpfuL 


Abecedarians, name (derived from ABC) of asmall 
German religious sect, foimded by the Ana- 
baptist Storch in 1522, who claimed that, as 
knowledge of the Scriptures was communicated 
directly by the Holy Spirit, it was wrong to loam 
to read. See Baptists. 

Activists, those In a political movement who insist 
on taking active steps towards their objectives 
rather than meirely putting forward a pro- 
gramme. 

Adoptionism. In Christianity, a doctrine advanced 
at various times which holds that Jesus was not 
twin divine but. in virtue of his human spiritual 
achievements, was designated by God as the Son 
of God at the moment of his baptism in the 
Jordan, as told in all the four Gospels. Among 
the seots who held this ** heretical ” doctrine 
were the Faullciana (g.v.). The ** Adop- 
tionlst " view differs from the orthodox " Con- 
ceptionlst " view only In regard to the moment 
in the Ufe of Jesus when the incarnation took 
place. 

Adventists, a group of American religious sects, 
the most familiar being the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Church, which observes Saturday as the 
true Sabbath. With more than a million 
members throughout the world, it shares with 
other Adventists a belief in tbe Imminent 
second coming of Christ (a doctrine fkirly wide- 
spread in the n.S Jl. during the early decades of 
the 19th cent, when the end of the world was 
predicted by WUliam Miller for 1843. then for 
1844). Modem Adventists content themselves 
with the conviction that tbe "slm" of the 
Advent are multiplying, the " blessed event " 
which will solve the world’s ills. Believers will 
be saved, but the sects differ as to whether tbe 
unjust will be tortured in hell, annihilated, or 
merely remain asleep eternally. 

Agnosticism. See God and Man. — 

Alblgenses, also known as Catbarl. French 12tb 
cent, heretical sect (named after the town of 
Albl in Provence), who maintained that material 
things belon^Bd to the realm of Satan and that 
salvation was to be achieved bv crushing all 
animal instincts, particularly the sexual in- 
stinct: unlvenal continence would end the 
domination of matter by the extinction of tbe 
human race. The eating of animal flerii was for- 
bidden and vegetarianism enjoined in order to 
weaken the desires. Those who rigidly kept to 
these rules were Wlated Into the grade of the 
** Perfect those una>ble fblly to comply were 
known as tbe **Believen". Condemned as 
heretloB by I^)pe Innocent III, the sect was 
finatly tai the Albigenalan CroMUle 

S?by dnenS^tfort towards the e^ 

OBBt. Ob bis thoroughneBi, de Montfort 


also succeeded In destroying the high culture of 
the Troubadours.) Manlchaelsm. 

Alchemy, ancient art associated with magic and 
astrology in which modem chemistry has its 
roots. The earliest' mention of alchemy comes 
from ancient Egsn^t but its later practitioners 
attributed its origins to such vari^ sources as 
the fallen angels of the Bible, to Moses and 
Aaron, but moat commonly to Hermes Tris- 
meglstos. often identified with the Egyptian god 
Thoth. whose knowledge of the divine art was 
handed down only to the sons of kings (cf. the 
phrase '* hermetically sealed ’’). Its main 
object was the transmutation of metals. 
Egyptian speculation concerning this reached 
its height during the 6th cent, in the Alex- 
andrian school. Brought to Western Europe by 
the Moslems, one of its most famous Arab ex- 
ponents was Jablr (c. 760-r. 815). known to the 
Latins as Geber, who had a laboratory at Kufa 
on the Tigris. One school of early Greek philo- 
sophy held that there was ultimately only one 
elemental matter of which everything was 
composed. Buch men as Albertus Magnus 
(1206-80) and Koger Bacon (1214-94) assumed 
that, by removing impurities, this materia prima 
could be obtained. Although Bacon’s ideas 
were in many wasrs ahead of his time, he firmly 
believed in tbe philosopher’s stone, which could 
turn base metals into gold, and in an elixir of life 
which would give eternal youth. Modem 
science has. of course, shown in its researches 
into radioactivity the possibility of transmuta- 
tion of certain elements, but this phenomeuon 
has little bearing on either the methods of the 
alchemist or the mysteries with which he sur- 
rounded them. 

AsabaptistB. See Baptists. 

Anai^oal Psyoholosy, the name given by Carl 
Gustav Jung (1875-1901) of Zfirich to his 
system of psychology which, like Adler's li!^ 
divldual Fl^hology (a.v.). took its origin from 
Freud’s psychoanaMs iq.v.) from which both 
diverged in 1911. Brlefiy. Jung differed from 
Freud: (1) in believing that the latter had laid 
too much emphasis on the sexual drive as the 
baslo one In man and replacing It with the con- 
cept of libido or Ufe energy of which sex forms a 
part; (2) in his theory of types: men are either 
extrovert or Introvert (l.e. their interest Is 
turned primarily outwards to the world or in- 
wards to the self), and they apprehend ex- 
perience in four main ways, one or other of 
which is predominant In any given individual- 
sensing, feeling, thtnldng. or IntuitiDg: (3) in his 
belief that the indlviduars unconscious mind 
contains not only xepiessed material which, as 
Freud maintained, was too unpleamt to be 
allowed into awareness, but also fecnltles whl^ 
had not been aUowed to develop— e. 0 .. the 
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emotional side of the too rational man, the 
leminine side of too masculine one: (4) in 
the importance he attaches to the existence of a 
oollectiye unconscious at a still deeper level 
whidi contains traces of ancient wars of 
thought which mankind has inherited over the 
centuries. These are the arehetVTea and Include 
vague primitive notions of magic, spirits and 
witches, birth and death, gods, virgin mothers, 
resurrection, etc. In the treatment of neuroses 
Jung believed in the importance of ia) the 
present situation which tlie patient refuses to 
face: ib) the bringing together of conscious and 
unconscious and Integrating them. 

Jung’s school of thought is undeniably not 
popular with scientific psychologists, but his 
emphasis on the more spiritual side of man’s 
nature has brought him support from those of a 
religious or philosophical turn of mind, notably 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Anarchism, a political philosophy which holds. In 
the words of the American anarchist Josiah 
Warren (1798-1874). an carlyTollower of Robert 
Owen, that “every man should be his own 
government, bis own law. his own church.’* 
The idea that governmental Interference or even 
the mere existence of authority is inherently 
bad Is as old as Zeno, the Greek Stoic philo- 
sopher. who believed that compulsion perverts 
the normal nature of man. William Godwin’s 
EtiQuirv Concerning PdUical Justice (1703) was 
the first systematic exposition of the doctrine. 
Godwin (father-in-law of Shelley) claimed that 
man is by nature sociable, co-operative, 
rational, and good when given the choice to 
act firecly: that under such conditions men will 
form voluntary groups to work in complete 
social harmony. Such groups or communities 
would be based on equality of income, no state 
control, no property : this state of afTaiis would 
be brought about by rational discussion and per- 
suasion rather than by revolution. 

The French economist Proudhon (1809-65) 
was the first to bring anarchism to the status of a 
mass movement. In his book What is Property f 
he stated bluntly that “ property is theft and 
“governments are the scoiuge of God.” He 
urged the formation of co-operative credit banks 
where money could be had without Interest and 
goods could be exchanged at cost value at a rate 
representing the hours of work needed to pro- 
duce each commodity. Like Godwin, he dis- 
approved of violence but, unlike Marx, dis- 
approved of trades unions as representing 
organised groups. 

In communistic anarchism these ideas were 
combined with a revolutionary philosophy, 
primarily by the Russians Michael Bakunin 
(1814-76) and Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921) who 
favoured training workers in the technique of 
“ direct action ’’ to overthrow the state by all 
possible means, including political assassina- 
tion. In 1868 anarchists Joined the First 
International which broke up a few years later 
after a bitter struggle between Bakuninlsts and 
Marxists. Sub^quently small anarchist groups 
murdered such political figures ns Tsar Alex- 
ander II of Russia, King Humbert of Italy. 
Presidents Carnot of France and MacKinley of 
America, and the Empress Elisabeth of Austria. 

Anarchism and communism differ in three 
main ways: (1) anarchism forms no political 
party, rejects all relationship with established 
authority, and regards democratic reform as a 
setback: (2) communism is against capitalism, 
anarchii^ aenUnst the state as such: (8) both 
have the final goal of a classless society, but 
anarchism rejects the idea of an intermediate 
period of socialist state control accepted by 
communism. Philosophical anarchists, such as 
the American writer Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-62), were primarily individualists who 
believed in a return to nature, the non-payment 
of taxes, and passive resistance to state control: 
in these respects Tlioreau strongly influenced 
Gandhi as did the C^istian anarchist Tolstoy. 

_ See also Syndicalism. 

Anglicanism, adherence to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Anglican, as the genuine repre- 
B^tative of the Oatholic Church. See Church of 

Anglo-OathoUciim. To Queen Elisabeth I the 
imurdh oS TCTigiimii was that of the “ middle 
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way ’* in which human reason and commonsense 
took their place beside Scripture and Church 
authority. The extent to which these various 
factors are stressed creates the distinctions be- 
tween “high” and “low” church. Anglo- 
Oeitholics tend to reject the term “ Protestant “ 
and stress the term “ Catholic “ and. although 
few accept the infallibility of the Pope, some 
Anglo-Catholic churches have introduced muCb 
or all of the Roman ritual and teach Roman 
dogmas. See Catholldsm, Tractarlanism. 

Animatiam, a stage in primitive religion in which 
life is attributed to inanimate objects. 

Animism (see above) is a more advanced stage in 
which it is believed tliat natural objects may be 
the abodes of souls or spirits. 

Anthropomorphism, the ascription of human 
physical and moral qualities to God or gods (in 
psychology to gods or animals). Psychologists 
use the term Anthropopathy for the ascription of 
sucli qualities specifically to the Deity. 

Anthroposophy, a school of religious philosophic 
thought bas^ on the work of Rudolf Steiner 
(1861-1025), a German theosophist. His best 
known work is in education and medicine. The 
centre of the Antbropofiophical Society is at 
Goetheanum, Basel. Switzerland. Schools, 
curative homes, and clinics are to be found in 
many parts of the world. Though concerned 
with reincarnation and destiny, anthroposophy 
is essentially Christian in outlook. 

Antidericalism, resentment of priestly powers and 
privileges, traceable in England to Wyclirs 
insistence in the 14th cent, on the right of all 
men to have access to the Scriptures. The 
translation of the Bible into the common 
tongue was a great landmark in the history of 
the Bible and the English language. Wyclif's 
principles were condemned by the Roman 
Church of his time but were readily accepted 
during the Reformation. Tudor antidericalism 
arose from motives ranging from a greedy desire 
to plunder the riches of the Church to a genuine 
dislike of the powers of the priesthood whose 
spiritual courts still had the right to dedde on 
points of doctrine or morals in an age when the 
layman felt he was well able to decide for him- 
self. In innumerable ways the Church was per- 
mitted to extort money from the laity. It is 
generally agreed, says Trevelyan, that the final 
submission of churdi to state in England was 
motivated quite as much by antidericalism as 
by Protestantism. The rise of the Reformed 
churches in ’Rngiii.Tid satisfied the people 
generally and antidericalism never became the 
fixed pi^ciple of permanent parties as hap- 
pened in France and Italy from the time of 
Voltaire onwards. 

Antisemitism, a term first applied about the middle 
of the last century to those who were antl- 
Jewish in their outlook. Although this 
attitude was prevalent for religious reasons 
throughout the Middle Ages, modem anti- 
semitism differed (o) in bdng largely motivated 
by economic or political conditions, and (6) in 
being doctrinaire with a pseudo-sdentifle 
rationale presented by such men as Goblneau 
(1816-82) and Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
(1855-1927), and later by the Nazi and Fascist 
“ philosophers.’’ Beginning in Russia and 
Hungary with the pogroms of 1882 it gradually 
spread south and westwards where, in France, 
the Dreyf^ case provided an .unsavoury 
example in 1894. Thousands of Jews from 
EMt^ Europe fled to Britain and America 
during this p^od: for in these countries anti- 
semitism has rardy been more than a personal 
eccentridty. During the last war the murder 
of dx million Jews by the Nazts and their 
accomplices led to a further exodus to various 
parts of the world and finally to the creation of 
the state of IsraeL 

The individual Jew-hater makes unconscious 
use of the psy^ological processes of projection 
and di^lacement: his greed or sexual guilt is 
projected on to the Jew (or Negro or Catholic) 
because he cannot bear to accept them as bis 
own emotions, and his sense of failure in life ia 
blamed on his chosen scapegoat rather than on 
bis own inadequacy. 

But theto are social causes too and politicians 
in some lands are well versed in the technique 
of blaming unsatisfactory conditions (which 
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they tbemaelTes may have tn part produced) 
upon minority yroups and persuading others to 
do the same. Historically, the Jew Is Ideally 
suited for this role of scapegoat: (1) In the 
Middle Ages when usury was forbidden to 
C3irlatlans but not to Jews, the latter often be* 
came moneylenders incurring the opprobrium 
generally associated with this trade (e.g.. to the 
simple-minded Russian peasant the Jew often 
represented, not only the ** Christ-killer," but 
also the moneylender or small ^opkeeper to 
whom he owed money); (2) many trades being 
closed to Jews, it was natural that they con- 
centrated in others, thus arousing suspicions of 
influence " (i.e. Jews are felt to occupy a place 
in certain trades and professions which far ex- 
ceeds their numerical proportion to the popula- 
tion as a whole): (3) even with the ending of 
ghetto life. Jews often occupy en «ncwse some 
parts of cities rather than others and this may 
lead to resentment on the part of the original 
inhabitants who begin to feel themselves dis- 
possessed: (4) Jews tend to form a closed society 
and incur the suspicions attached to all closed 
societies within which social contacts are largely 
limited to members; marriage outside the group 
is forbidden or strongly disapproved of. and 
the preservation, among the orthodox, of 
cultural and religious barriers tends to Isolate 
them from their fellow citizens. Discrimina- 
tion. hateful as it Is. does not come from one side 
only and it is such barriers as these that help to 
maintain an old and cruel folly. See Racism, 
Zionism, Judaism. 

Antivivisection, opposition to scientiflo experi- 
mentation upon live animals baaed, according to 
its supporters, both on the moral grounds of the 
suffering Imposed, and on the less secure claim 
that many doctors and scientists of repute have 
rejected the value of infonnatlon gained in this 
way. It is true that the protagonists of the 
movement during its early days In the mid-19th 
cent, included a number of eminent physicians 
and surgeons, but few today — whatever their 
moral scruples — ^would deny the value of the 
results obtained. Tbe Animal Defence and 
Anti-viviBection Society (one of the half-dozen 
or more in Britain) claims to have co-ordinated 
medical opposition by **the foundation of 
various associated medical bodies and the pub- 
lication of numerous articles by members of the 
professton whilst at the same time drawing 
attention to methods of prevention and cure of 
disease not associated with animal experimenta- 
tion." These Include such methods as homeo- 
pathy. nature cure, herbalism, physiotherapy, 
hydrotherapy, and psychotherapy of which it 
would be not unfair to say that tbe first three 
are long outdated and the last three are merely 
auxiliary methods of treatment in specific 
diseases. Without animal experiments we 
should be without vaccines sera, or antitoxins 
against smallpox, tetanus, typhoid, diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis, and a multitude of other diseases; 
we should have no detailed knowledge about 
vitamins, or about the effects of radioactive fall- 
out: we would be unable to test out new drugs 
for safety before using them on human beings. 

Apartheid, an Afrikaans word meaning " apart- 
ness. " refened to by South African Govenunent 
spokesmen as "separate development" or 
" self-development." To others it means the 

- system of total racial discrimination between 
Black and White South Africans-^he per- 
manent inhabitants of the country— as dnforoed 
by the Nationalist Party since It came to power 
in 1948. Some degree of racial segregation bas 
existed in South Africa since the earliest days 
of colonialism in the inid-17th cent, and the 
policy was continued by the United Party under 
Smuts and Hertzog from 1034 onwards though 
It was never a political issue. This changed 
When the NationallBt Party gained power and 
OpmesBlve measures against the non- White 
segment of the population have grown steadily 
fmder Malau, Strydom, Verwoerd and Voister. 
Apoflheid Involvee the beliefs in racial purity 
and baaekap or white saprenuuw which is 
maintained by discriminatory legislation. Tbe 
official policy of the South African Oorenunent 
is to create separate eelf-govenilxig Black states 
in which the Afidoaiis would be mded to self- 
Edvesament and. it Is claimed, erventually to 


independence. The first so-called bantu reserve 
was set up in the Transkei in 1962. But Afri- 
cans with 70 per cent of the population would 
have only about 13 per cent of the land: cities 
and mineral areas would rmain the reserve of 
the Whites. Total avoriheid or complete separ- 
ation of the Black and White races in South 
Africa remains unlikely to be realised since 
mining, the main industry of tbe country, is 
based on relatively low-paid African labour. 

Avoftkeid has b^n condemned by the General 
Ass^bly of the United Nations and the Secre- 
tary-General. U Thant, bas expressed the hope 
" that, in response to the repeated recommen- 
dations and decisions of tbe United Nations 
organs the Govenunent of the Republic of South 
Africa will abandon its polides of apartheid, and 
also Implement measures aimed at bringing 
about racial harmony based on equal rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all the i)eople of 
South Africa." See also Section C, Part I. 

ApolUnarianism, th# heretical lielief taught by 
ApoUiuaris (c. Slfi-c. 890). bishop of Laodicea. 
near Antioch, thayn Jesus tbe human mind was 
replaced by the Invine Mind or Logos. The 
sect was later absorbed by tbe Monophysites 
<a.r.). 1 

Arlanism, formed tb^ subject of the first great 
controversy within 'the Cltristian Church over 
the doctrine of Arina of Alexandria (d. 836) who 
denied the divinity of Cbiist. The doctrine, 
although at first influential, was condemned at 
the Council of Nicaea (825). called by tbe 
Emperor Constantine, at which Arias was 
opposed by Athanasius, also of Alexandria, who 
maintained the now orthodox view that tbe 
Bon is of one substance with the Father. Arius 
was bnnlriied and tbe heresy had died out by 
tbe end of tbe 4th cent., but disbelief in tbe 
divinity of Christ has formed part of the doctrine 
of many minor sects since, notably in Unl- 
tarianism iq.vX 

Arminianism. the doctrine of Jacobus Anninium 
or Jakob Barmensen (150(>-160d). the Dutch 
minister of a Protestant church in Amsterdam, 
who had trained in the univeTsltieB of Leyden 
and Geneva where he learned the Calvinlstic 
doctrine of predestination (See Calvinism). 
Later he became deeply convinced of the falsity 
of this belief which maintained that God had. by 
an eternal decree, predestined which people 
were to be saved and which eternally damned. 
In face of the bitter opposition of his opponent 
Franz Oomar and his p^y who held this view. 
Arminius asserted that God bestows for- 
giveness and eternal life on all who repent and 
believe in Cfiirist. In England a modified 
Arminianism was later to become tbe theology 
of Wesleyan Methodism. 

Assassins, a sect of Moslem Shl'ites, founded by 
the Persian Hasan i Babbah (e. 1090), which for 
more than two centuries established a rule of 
terror all over Persia and Syria. Tbe coming of 
the Mongols in 1256 destroyed them in Persia 
and the Syrian branch suffer a similar fate at 
the hands of the then Mamluk sultan of Egypt. 
c, 1270. It was a secret order, niled over by a 
grand master, under whom the members were 
strictly organised into classes, according to tbe 
degree of initiation into the secrets of the order. 
The devotees, belonging to one of the lower 
groups. carilM out the actual assassinations 
under strict laws of obedience, and total 
ignorance of tbe objects and ritual of the 
society. It is believed that the latter were 
given ecstatic visions under the influence of 
hashirii, whence the term hashOuMn, which 
became corrupted to " assassin." 

AssodatloDlam. In psychology, the Associatlon- 
ist school ctf the 19th cent, accepted the associa- 
tion of Ideas as the fundamental principle in 
mental life. It was represented in Britain by 
the two Mills and Herb^ Spencer, in Gennany 
by J. F. Herbart (1776-1841). To these, meptal 
activity was nothing but the association of 
" ideas " conceived of as units of both thought 
and feeling-Hhe emotion of anger or the percep- 
tion of a chair were both " ideas "—and apart 
from them theselfdldnot exist. Personality was 
simply a series of these units oomtaig and going, 
addingtoorcancellhig each other cut. in accord- 
ance with rigid and mechanistic sclentifio laws. 

Assimtion m the Vlxftn. The Roman Catholic 
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lielief, that the Blessed Virgin aeoended bodily i 
to heaven after her death, wsa proclaimed by I 
Pope Plus XII towards the end of 1950. It is 
now. therefore, binding on all Catholics under 
pain of anathema and the guilt of mortal sin. 
Protestants are liable to make the mistake of 
supposing that such dogmas are new additioi^ 
to the faith invented by the pope of the 
moment. According to Catholic doctrine, no 
addition can be made to the ** faith once de- 
livered to the saints.*’ and every dogma te 
Justified by reference to Bible texts and the 
traditions of the Church. Both Eastern and 
Western Ghurches have been permitted to be- 
lieve in the Assumption of the Virgin for over a 
thousand years, and the new dogma merely 
clarifies the old belief and makes it binding on 
the faithful. 

Astrology, a pseudo-science bearing much the same 
historical relationship to astronomy as alchemy 
did to chemistry. Originally it was divided 
into the two branches of Natural Astrology 
which dealt with the movements of the heavenly 
bodies and their calculation, and Judicial 
Astrology which studied the allied influence of 
the stars and planets on human life and fate. It 
was the former that developed into modem 
astronomy: the latter was. and renudns. sheer 
superstition. 

Astrology owes most to the early Babylonians 
(or Chaldeans) who. being largely nomadic in an 
environment which permitted an unobstracted 
view of the sky. readily accepted the idea that 
divine energy is manifested in the movements 
of the sun and planets. Ciadually this concept 
became enlarged and the relative poedtions of 
the planets both in relation to each other and to 
the fixed stars became Important together with 
the idea of omens— that, if a particular event 
occurred whilst the planets were in a particular 
position, the recurrence of that position heralded 
a recurrence of the same sort of event. Soon the 
planets became associated with almost every 
aspect of human life. They were bound up with 
the emotions, with parts of the body, so that 
astrology played quite a large part in medicine 
up to late mediaeval times. Not only was the 
position of the planet to be considered but also 
the particular sign of the zodiac (or house of 
heaven) it was occupying, and it was believed 
possible to foretell the destiny of an individual 
by calculating which star was in the ascendant 
(i.e. the sign of the zodiac nearest the eastern 
horizon and the star which arose at that precise 
moment) at the time of his birth. Astrology 
was popular among the Egyptians, the Bomans 
(whose authorities found the Chaldean astro- 
logers a nuisance and expelled them from time to 
time), and during the Middle Ages when 
astrologers were often highly respected. Be- 
cause of people’s innate desire to see into the 
future there are. alas, still astrologers about to 
exploit ignorance. 

Atheism. See Ood and Man. 

Atomism, (l) in philosophy, the atomists were a 
group of early Greek thinkers, the most im- 
portant of whom were Leucippus (it c. 440 b.c.) 
and his younger contemporary Democritus (c. 
400-S70 B.O.). Prior to these men. although it 
had been agr^ that matter must be composed 
of tiny ultimate particles and that change must 
be due to the manner in which these mingled or 
separated from each other, it was supposed that 
there existed different types of particle for each 
material— e.g. for fledi. wood. hair. bone. The 
atomists taught that atoms were all made of a 
single substance and differed only in the oon- 
nectioziB (pictured as boo^ grooves, points, 
etc.) which enabled them to Join each other In 
characteristic ways, ^eirs was the first move 
towards modem atomic theory and a pre- 
decessor of the modem concept of chemical 
linkages. (2) In psychology, atomism refers to 
any ^eory which holds that mental states can 
be analysed without loss Into elementary units. 

. e.g. Assodattonlsm and Behavloorism {q.v.h 

Aufboritariaiiism, a dictatorial form of govern* 
ment as contrasted with a democratic one based 
on popular sovereignty. Its alleged ^'^tages 
are the avoidance of the delays and Inefflcd^^ 
said to be charaeteristio of the latter, but like 

BolsbeviBm ** the word Is used today mainly as 
aformofabusa 
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Baconian Method, the use in science and philo- 
sophy of the inductive (as opposed to the de- 
ductive or Aristotelian) method of reasoning as 
proposed by Francis Bacon (1661-1626). De- 
duction argues firom supposedly oortain first 
princtples (su(^ as the existence of God or Des- 
cortesB ** 1 tblxLk. therefore I am ”) what the 
nature of the universe and its laws must be. 
whereas Baoon denied the possibUity of proving 
religious or metaphysical doctrines by thought 
and argument. TLe only means of obtalntog 
true knowledge of the universe, in hJs view, was 
by the amassing of facts and ohservatlona so 
that when enoui^ were obtained the truth would 
be known in the same way that a child’s num- 
bered dots in a playbook Joined together by a 
pendiled line create a picture. This method, 
known as induction, is essentially the method 
of modem sdenoe. although it is generally 
agreed today that Baoon underrated the im- 
portance of hypotheais and theory since the 
greatest possible number of observations are of 
little signlflcanoe until the scienUst’s intuition 
makes of t.hp.m , 

Baptists, a Christian denomination whose distinc- 
tive doctrines are that members can only be re- 
ceived by baptism ** upon the oemfessiem of their 
faith and sliis ” and that ” baptism In no wise 
appertoineth to infants.” Baptism Is there- 
fore by total immersion of adults. Modem 
Baptists base their doctrines upon the teaching 
of the Apostles and some hold that the 
Alblgenses (o.v.) the true belief 

through what they regard as the oorraption of 
the Homan Church in mediaeval times. On the 
other hand any connection with the Ana- 
baptist movement during the Hefonnation is 
rejected and the begtaniog of the modem 
Church is traced to John Bmyth. a minister of 
the Church of England who in Axnsterdom came 
under the influence of the Armlnians (g.e.) and 
Mennonites. Smyth died in 1612 when the first 
Baptist churth in England was built at New- 
gate. This, the ’’General” Baptist Church, 
rejected CalviuJstic beUefs and held the 
Arminiau doctrine of redemption open to all. but 
some years later a split occurred with the forma- 
tion of the ” Particular ” Baptist Ghurob whidi 
was Calvinist in doctrine. In 1891 the two 
bodies were united in the Baptist Union and 
today the sect is spread throughout the world, 
notably in the U.S.A. 

The Anabaptist movements of Germany. 
Switzerland, and Holland also practised adult 
baptism in addition to a primitive communism 
and demanded social reforms. Persecuted by 
both Catholics and Protestants, their leader, 
Thomas Mfinzer. and many others were burned 
at the stake (1525). However, this sect was 
noted for its violence under a religious guise, 
and its taking over of the state of Mfinster in 
16S3 was characterised by wild lloentibusDees, 
since, as Antinomiims. they believed that the 
” elect ” could do no wrong. A revival l)egun 
by Menno Simons (d. 1561), a Dutch religious 
reformer, led to the formation of the Mennonlte 
sect which, whilst rejecting infant baptism, gave 
up the objectionable features of the Anabaptista 
Ibis reformed sect still exists as small agil- 
cultural groups in the original stronghqlds of the 
movement aro in the United States. 

Beat Generation, a term first used by the American 
writer Jack Kerouac in his novel The Town and 
tbs to define various groups spread across the 

face of the country, but notably New York and 
San Fianoisoo, whicb. belonging to the post-war 
generation, represented a complex of attitudes. 
Briefly, these are: rejection of the vahiee of the 
paet and lack of conviction in the possibility of 
a ftitura for humanity— hence an oooeptanoe of 
nothing but the immediate present m terms of 
experience and sensations; rebellion against 
organised authority, not out of any political 
conviction (as in the caee of anarchism), bat 
rather firom lack ^ any interest or derire to 
control events, nature, or people: contempt fixr 
the ” Square ”-Hhe orthodox Individual who, 
stuck flniily tn his rut. ** plays it safe ” and re- 
maliis oomident of the rlshtness and decency 
of bis moral values. The ” Beatnik ” haa con- 
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tncted out of what one of them describes as ** an 
Increuingiy meaningless lat-race rigged up by 
^d for Snares'* which wastes effort and 
bratalises feeling. He loathes the pretoices 
without which, he claims, the Sauare cannot 
succeed, and throwing off all masks is In- 
Afferent to the opinions o£ others, his dress, or 
the need to work, thus entering hito *' the in- 
escapable truth and squalor of his own being.** 
He ** digs * (likes) everything, tries everjrthhig 
trom drugs to sexual relationships, which have 
no significance outside the sensations of title 
moment to the advanced Beatnik or ** hipster.’* 
All men are addressed as ** man.*’ all women as 

chick.” Of course, the above is an intellec- 
tualisaticm by such Beat writers as Kerouac. 
^en Oinsbehr. and Carl Solomon or Norman 
Mailer of a philosophy which for many Beatniks 
would be meaningless, being satisfied with any 
excuse for their own exhibitionism, sexual pro- 
miscuity. and psychopathic tendencies. Beards 
(in men), bare feet, sloppy clothes, and unwashed 
txMlies were the familiar Beatnik uniform. 

The Beat generation of the lfi40s and 60s has 
given way to the Love generation or Flower 
people, with their flowers, beads, and cowbells. 
Their social philosophy is the same— living in i.he 
present, unconventionally, seeking personal 
freedom, believing drugs to be essential, claim- 
ing to be acting against the rat race, dissociating 
themselves from politics, taking a superficial 
interest in the religions of the East, borrowing 
much of their language, music, and ideas on 
dress from the American “hippy”; yet be- 
lieving in the creation of a new and gentler 
society based on different forms and values with 
only the weapons of love and flowers to bring It 
about. 

Briiavionrism, a school of psychology founded in 
1014 by J. B. Watson (1878>-1068). an animal 
Mychologist at Johns Hopkins University. 
Baltimore. Its main tenet was that the method 
of Introspection and the study of mental states 
were unscflentifio and should be replaced by the 
study of behaviour. When animals or human 
beings were exposed to specific stimuli and their 
responses objectively recorded, or when the 
development of a child, as seen In its changing 
behaviour, was noted, these alone were methods 
whldli were truly scientific. Watson con- 
tributed an important idea to psychology and 
did a great deal towards ridding it of the largely 
philosophical speculations of the past. But he 
also went to absurd extremes, as in his view that 
thought is nothing but subvocal speech, con- 
sisting of almost imperceptible movements of 
the tongue, throat, and larynx («.e., when we 
think, we are really talking to ouxselves), and his 
further opinion that heredity is, except in 
grossly abnormal cases, of no importance. He 
claimed that by ** conditioning.’* the ordinary 
individual could be made into any desired type, 
regardless of his or her inheritance. 

The work of Ivan Pavlov had begun about 
IfiOl, but was unknown in America until about 
ten years later, and it was through another 
Busrian, Vladimir Bekhterev, that the concept of 
** conditioning ” was introduced Into the country. 
Bekhterev’s book 06/ectice Pvycholoav, describ- 
ing his new science of “reflexology,” was 
translated in 1918 and played a great part in the 
development of Behaviourist ideas. The con- 
ditioned reflex became central to Watson’s 
theory of learning and habit formation (e.a.. he 
showed that a year-old child, at first 'tina&aid 
of white rats, became afraid of them when they 
came to be associated with a loud noise behind 
the head). Finally ail behaviour, including 
abnormal behaviour, came to be explained in 
terms of conditioned responses: these were built 
up by association on the infant’s three innate 
emotions of fear, rage, and love, of which the 
original stimuli were, for the first, loud noises 
and the fear of falling; for the aeoond. inter- 
ference with freedom of movement: and for the 
third, patting and stroking. The Behaviourist 
method is widely used all over the world as a 
tecfanlaue in psj^ologlcal leseardi, but in the 
Western world there remain few B^viouiiste 
of the out4Uid-eat Watsonian type. The work 
of Ffoud haa made it irnposslble to igmm the 
hnmtanoe of introspection in psychology. 

Fee UtUltarlaiiisin. 


BoUhevIsm, an alteniative name for Oommunism 
(O.V.), usually used in the West In a derogatory 
sense. When the Kusshui Social Democratic 
Party at a conference held in London in 1908 
split over the issue of radicalism or moderation, 
it was the radical faction headed by Lenin (who 
subsequently ted the 1017 Revolution and be- 
came first Head of State of the Soviet Union) 
which polled the majority of votes. The 
Russian for majority is bolihingtvo and for 
minority menahinatvo: hence the radicals be- 
came known ae BolahevUd and the moderates 
as Mensheviki, anglicised as Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks. See Commnnism, Marxism. 

British Israelites, a religious group who hold the 
race-theory that the English-speaking peoples 
(of the White Race) are the lineal descendants 
of the ” lost Ten Tribes ” of Israel (deported by 
Sargou of Assyria on the fall of Samaria in 721 
B.O.). They believe the Anglo-Saxons to be 
God’s " Chosen People ” in the literal sense of 
the term as it Is umd in the Old Testament by 
whom the world be brought in readiness for 
the Millennium. The official organisation is the 
British-Israel Woud Federation of which the 
official journal is tge National Meesage. Some 
British Israelites haWe the notion that the future 
can be foretold by the measuremenfn of the 
Great Pyramid. \ 

Buddhism, one of the great Oriental religions. It 
arose against the background of Hinduism In 
north India in the 6th cent. b.o.. its founder (real 
or legendary) being the Hindu prince Siddhartha 
Gautama, known as the Buddha or “En- 
lightened One.” Distressed by the problem of 
human suffering from which even death allowed 
no escape — Erince Buddha accepted the Hindu 
doctrine of a cycle of lives — ^he left his palace 
and his beloved wife and child to become a re- 
ligious mendicant and ascetic, studying with- 
out success for six years the beliefs of Brahmin 
hermits and self-torturing recluses. After this 
fruitless search he sat down under a tree (the 
Bo-tree) and finally came to understand the 
cause and cure of suffering. The result of his 
meditations are enshrined in the ** four noble 
truths ” which are: (1) that existence is un- 
happiness; (2) that unhappiness is caused by 
Belfish desire or craving; (3) that desire con be 
destroyed; (4) that it can be destroyed by 
following the “noble eightfold path” whose 
steps are: right views; right desires; right 
speech, plain and truthful: right conduct, 
including abstinence not only from immorality 
but also from taking life, whether human or 
animal; right livelihood, banning no one; right 
effort, always pressing on; right awareness of 
the past, the present, and the future ; and lastly, 
right contemplation or meditation. The more 
man acquires merit by following these rules in 
his chain of lives, the sooner is Nirvana attained: 
he loses his individuality, not by annihilation, 
but “ as the dewdrop slips into the shining sea,” 
by merging with the universal life. 

Buddhism teaches the way of salvation 
through ethics and discipline; it preaches the 
law of karma — ^that a man’s actions control liis 
destiny after death as Inevitably as cause follows 
effect. BO that his fixture is solely in his own 
keeping. A universal God plays no port In this 
religion, and in many Buddhist nations no word 
exists for the concept which was neither alfinned 
nor denied by Buddha himself but simply 
Imored. Nor did Buddha claim to be other 
than a man. although much superstition entered 
the religion at a later date: prayers were made 
to Buddha, ritual develop^ sacred relics pre- 
served under stupas, and the belief in a sucoes- 
Bfon of Buddhas Introduced: the sacred writings 
( TripUaka) are divided Into three parts: for the 
layman, the monks, the philosophers. They 
were produced by devotees at three oouncUs — 
the first held immediately after the death of 
Buddha at the age of 80, the last at the order of 
King Aaoka in 244 b.c. The founder himself 
wrote nothing. 

Buddhism spread to Ceylon. Nepal. Tibet. 
Mongolia, Indo-Chlna. Bunna, Blaxn, China, and 
Japan, although on the whole losing influsnoe 
in India. In Tibet. Buddhism developed into 
Tiomaism (a.v.). In Ceylon and Burma It per- 
sisted in its pure form (the Hlnayana). while in 
China and Japan it developed into the Maha- 
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yana with ita bodhisattvaa and avatars. Sects 
developed, one of the most Important being the 
Chinese Oh*an (Japanese Zen) Buddhism (o.v.). 
Outside Asia, there are active movements in 
many Western countries where the serenity 
and rational humanism of Buddhism appeals 
to intellectuals as diverse as staid humanists 
and eccentric beatniks. 

Bushido, the traditional code of honour of the 
Samurai or Japanese mllitury caste corre- 
sponding to the European concept of knight- 
hood and chivalry with which it took its 
separate origin in the 12th cent. Even today it 
is a potent influence among the upper clas^. 
being baaed on the principles of simplicity, 
honesty, courage, and Justice which together 
form a man's idea of personal honour. Butihido 
was strongly influenced by Zen Buddhism (g.v.). 


ialvinism, the branch of Protestantism founded 
basically (although preceded by Zwingli and 
others) by Jean Ohauvin (150^4), who was 
bom in Noyon in Picardy. John Calvin, as he 
is usually called, from the Latin form of his 
name, Oilvinios. provided in his Instituliona of 
(fie ChrUikm Religion the first logical definition 
and justification of Protestantism, thus be- 
coming the Intellectual leader of the Keforma- 
tion as the older Bfartin Luther was its emo- 
tional instigator. The distinctive doctrine of 
Calvinism is its dogma of predestination which 
states that God has unalterably destined some 
souls to salvation to whom ** efficacious grace 
and the gift of perseverance “ is granted and 
others to eternal damnation. Calvinism, as 
defined in the Westminster Confession, is estab- 
lished in the Reformed or Presbyterian churches 
of France, Holhuul, Scotland, etc., as con- 
trasted with the Lutheran churches, and its 
harsh but logical beliefs inspired the French 
Huguenots, the Dutch in their fight against 
Spanish Catholic domination, and the English 
Puritans. The nile set up under Calvin's 
influence in Geneva was maned by the burning 
at the stake of the anatomist Servetus for the 
heresy of '* pantheism," or, as we should say, 
Unitaxianlsm. 

Perhaps its greatest single influence outside 
the Church was the result of Calvinist belief that 
to labour industriously was one of God’s com 
mands. This changed the mediaeval notions 
of the blessedness of poverty and the wickedness 
of usury, proclaimed that men should shun 
luxury and be thrifty, yet implied that financial 
success was a mark of (^'s favour. In this way 
it was related to the rise of capitalism either as 
cause or effect. Max Weber, the Gennan 
sociologist, believed that Calvinism was 
powerfbl incentive to. or even cause of. the rise 
of capitalism (g.c.); Marx. Sombart, and in 
England. Tawney. have asserted the reverse 
view — that Calvinism was a result of developing 
capitalism, being its ideological Justification. 

Capitalism is an economic system under which the 
means of production and distribution are 
owned by a relatively small section of society 
which runs them at its own discretion for 
private profit. There exists, on the other hand, 
a propertyless class of those who exist by the 
sale of their labour power. Capitalism arose 
towards the end of the 18th cent, in England 
where the early factory owners working with 
small-scale units naturally approved of free 
enterprise and free trade. But (tee enterprise 
has no necessary connection with capitalism: by 
the beginning of this century monopolies were 
developing and state protection against foreign 
competition was demanded. CapltaUsm is 
opposed by those who believe in socialism (g.s.), 
first, for the moral reasons that it leads to 
economic Inequality and the exploitation of 
labour and the consuming public, and that 
public welfare rather than private profit should 
motivate the economic system: secondly, for 
the practical reason that capitalism leads to 
recurrent economic crises. Defenders of the 
system, however, maintain that it conduces to 
efficient production by providing the strongest 
incentive to enterprise and good service. 

OashoUdsm. For those who are not Roman 
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Catholics the term " Catholic " has two separate 
meanings. The more general refers to the whole 
body of Christians throughout the world, the 
more spedflc refers to a particular view of 
Christianity. In this latter sense the Church of 
England, the Orthodox Eastern Churches, and 
others consider themselves ** Catholic " meaning 
that (a) they belong to Christ’s Church as 
organised on an accepted basis of faith and 
order: (h) they insist on the necessity of 
"llturgicia" worship through established 
forms {e.g., baptism, holy communion) : (c) they 
emphasise the continuity of Christian tradition 
by the use of ancient creeds (e.s., the Apostles' 
Creed, the Nioene Creed) and regard the 
ministry as a succession (Apostolic succession) 
deriving from early practice. In this sense 
there is thought to be no necessary contradic- 
tion between Catholicism and Protestantism 
regarded as a renewal of the Church in the 10th 
cent, by an appeal to the Scriptures as Inter- 
preted by the early Fathers of the Church. 
This definition obviously excludes Quakers. 
Christian Scientists, and many Nonconformist 
aects. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the rellgioue 
organisation of all those who acknowledge the 
bishop of Rome as head of the Christian 
Church, recognising him as the lawful suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, who was the apostle ap- 
pointed by Christ to be the bead of the Church. 
Whereas in the Protestant Churches prayer and 
preaching play a central part (each individual 
soul seeking direct communication with God), 
in Roman Catholic worship the central service is 
the Maas, or Holy Eucharist, the seven sacra- 
ments (baptism, confirmation, encharlst. 
penance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage) 
being administered by a special priesthood. 
Church discipline and organisation are strong 
and authoritarian. See Papal Infallibility. 
Catholic Apostolic Church, a body of Chiistians 
which originated in England c, 1831, founded on 
the teaching of Edward Irving (d. 1834). They 
disapprove of the term " Irvingites ’’ by which 
they are sometimes known. The common 
doctrines of Christianity are accepted; sym- 
bolism and mystery characterise the elaborate 
liturgy, and lights and incense are used. 
Charaoterology, the attempt made over many 
centuries to classify people into personality 
types on the basis of physical or psychological 
characteristics. The first attempt was made by 
Hippocrates in the 5th cent. b.c. who classifled 
temperaments into the sanguine (or optimistic), 
the melancholic, the chdlerie (or aggressive), and 
the phlegmatic (or placid): these were supposed 
to result ftom the predominance of the following 
** humours " in the body: red blood, black bile, 
yellow bile, or phlegm respectively. Theo- 
phrastus, a pupU of Aristotle, described, with 
examples, thirty extreme types of personality 
{e,g. the talkative, the booririi. the miserly, 
etc.); these were basically literary and imagina- 
tive but about the same time ** physlbignomy " 
arose which attempted to interpret character 
from the face. Physiognomy became of im- 
portance again during the Renatssance and 
there are still those today who believe in it in 
spite of the fact that, broadly speaking, there la 
no connection whatever between facial features 
and personality {i.e. although it may to possible 
to tell from the features that a man Is an idiot 
or some extreme abnormal type and ‘some idea 
of character may be obtained firom an in- 
dividual’s characteristic fa^ expressions, it is 
not possible to tell (as Johann Lavater, the best- 
known physiognomist of the late 18th cent, 
b^fleved) from the diape of the nose, height of 
the brow, or dominance of the lower Jaw, 
whether anyone is weak intel^u^. or de- 
termined). The contention of the 10th cent. 
T ^.A.Hii.n crimlnoloidst Cesare Lombroso that 
criminals riiow typical facial characteristics—* 
prominent chedcbraes and Jaw, slanting eyes, 
receding toow, large ears of a poriicular shape — 
was disproved by Karl Pearson early this 
century when he found that 8,000 criminals 
showed no sig^flcant differences of features, 
carefully measured, from a shnUar number of 
students at Oxford and Oambridg& 

It has. however, been noted that people in 
general tend to to Intellectual or emotiomd, 
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iDwaid- or outward-looking, and this obaerva* 
tkm is reflected in the classtflcattona of the 
BoottiBh psydioloidst. Alexander Bain (d. 1003). 
into intellectual, artistic, and practical: Niet- 
sBobe's Apollonian and Dionysian types: 
William James's ** tender " and ** tough- 
minded **; and C. O. Jung's introvert and ex- 
trovert Oarefhl experiments have shown that 
those are not clear-cut and that most in- 
dividuals fall in between the extremes. 

Some connection has been found between 
temperament and body-build. Ernst ELret- 
schmer (b. 1888) showed that manic-depreasive 
patients and normal people who are extroverted 
and tend to alternate in mood (as do manio- 
depressives to an exaggerated degree) are 
usually diort and stout or thick-set in build: 
BCbisQphrenics and normal people, who both 
show shyness, serious or introverted reactions, 
are usually tall and slender. The former of 
"pyknic" body-build are " cydothyrae " in 
tenmeiament. the latter with " schizothyme " 
temperament are of two bodily types — the tall 
and thin or ** asthenic " and the muscularly 
well-proportioned or "athletia" The Ameri- 
can Sheldon has confirmed these observations 
on the whole and gone into further details. 
Louis Berman has dassifled peraonalitiea accord- 
ing to the endocrine glands predominating: 
thus the " adrenal " type is vigorous and per- 
sistent. those whose adrenal glands are lees 
active tend to become neurasthenic: the hyper- 
thyroid type is restless, the subthyrold listiess: 
the individual in whom the firont part of the 
pituitary is active is masculine to a high degree, 
when the posterior pituitary Is active he may 
show feminine traits. It is quite true that in 
disease of these glands such traits develop but 
most scientists agree that Berman is over- 
enthusiastic in his claims so far as normal people 
are concerned. See also Q5(l). 

Chartism, a socialistic movement in England 
(1837-55) which attempted to better the con- 
ditions of the working daaaes. Named after 
"The People’s Charter” of Francis Place 
(1888). its programme demanded: (1) universal 
manhood suffrage: (2) vote by ballot: (3) equal 
electoral districts: (4) annual parliaments: (5) 
payment of membera: (6) abolition of their 
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property qualllloations. Chartism was sup- 
ported by the Christian sodaliats (ff.v.). J. F, D. 
Maurice (1805-72). and Charles Kingtiey (1810- 
75) with certain qualiflcations. 

Chauvinisnu a term applied to any excessive de- 
votion to a cause, particularly a patriotic or 
military one. The word is derived from 
Nicholas Ghauvln whose excessive devotion to 
Napoleon made him a laughing-stock. 

Ghiro^omy. the attempt to read character from 
the lines in the hand (as oontmsted with 
Ghiromancy. the superstitious attempt to fore- 
tell the friture in the same way) has few sup- 
porters. and not many psyohologlBts would 
accept that handwriting reveals character in 
any way that is of practical use. It is hUddy 
probable that everything about an individual’s 
acts or productions is poteniially capable of re- 
vealing something about hla character; the 
practical question is whether at present we can 
Inteipret them and it ia ordinarily agreed that, 
in the case of thenand and handwriting, we can- 
not. I 

Christadelphlans. a religious denomination formed 
in the IJ.B.A. abotit 1848 at the time of the 
American Civil Wsw by John Thamas. an Eng- 
lishman from London. They claim to represent 
the simple apostolie faith of the ist cent., and. 
in common with many other sects, hold that 
they alone Interpret the Scriptures truly. 
None but those who^ share tbefr bellefr will rise 
from the dead and \enJoy immortal life when 
Cihrlst returns after the battle at Armageddon 
when His kingdom will be establitiied on earth 
with its capital in Jerusalem. The political 
events of our time are regarded as frdfilments of 
biblical prophedes pieoedhig the millennial reign 
of Christ over the earth. For them heaven and 
hell do not exist. In social life Christadelphians 
keep to themselves and hold aloof from organisa- 
tional activities, though they do take an interest 
in political events if only from the point of view 
d their belief in biblical prophecy. 

Christianity, the religion founded by Jesus Christ 
whose teaching is found in the New Testament’s 
four Ckispels. Simple as His creed may seem 
it soon became complicated by the various ways 
in which Christians interpreted it. and the 
differences ¥dthin the early C9mrcb are reflected 
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In the numerous Councils held to define troth 
from heresF. The Eastern Ghuroh of the 
Bysantine Empire from the 5th cent, onwards 
had differed in yaiious ways from the See of 
Borne and by 1054 tbe breach became per* 
manent. The 16th cent. Beformation was the 
other great breah in the unity of the Church and 
once Protestantism had given in effect the right 
to each man to Interpret the Scriptures in his own 
way, the tendency to fragmentation increased 
BO that, by 1050. there were no fewer t-han iso 
sects, mof^ dogmatic and intolerant towards 
each other. Today there are many more, some 
of which are mentioned in this section under the 
appropriate headings. Nevertheless there are 
signs today that the trend of disunity is being 
reversed. The modem ecumenical movement, 
which has Its roots in the great missionary move- 
ment of the 10th cent., alms to bring about a 
reunion of Christendom by uniting Christians 
throughout the world on the simple basis of the 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Qod and Saviour, 
<.€., on the basis of Christian fellowship. The 
movement finds expression in the World 
Council of Churches iq.v.). The Christian life is 
expressed in the words of Christ : ** Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with nil thy heart and 
thy neighbour as thyself.*' For many it is the 
humanitarian side of Christianity that has mean- 
ing today: to accept responsibility for others, 
as well as for oneself. 

CShriatian Democrats, a term describing the mem- 
bers of moderate Boman Catholic political 
parties existing under various names in Bel- 
gium, France, the German Federal Bepnblic 
(most German Protestants are in East (Ger- 
many). Italy, and the Netherlands. In several 
of these countries they are the largest parlia- 
mentary party, their platform being based on a 
programme of moderate social reform advocated 
by members who in many cases have been active 
in wartime resistant movements. In spite of 
efforts of Dr. Adenauer of <3eimany and Sr. 
Fanfari Of Italy in 1955 a Christian Democratic 
International has failed to develop. 

Christian Science, a religious denomination 
founded by Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910), an 
American lady who sought to organise a church 
which would reinstate primitive Christianity 
and its lost element of healing. The sacred 
book of the movement is Science and Health 
wUh Kev to the Scriptures published by Mrs. 
Eddy. Its main tenets are tliat nothing is 
real save God: that man’s essential nature is 
spiritual and wholly good: that matter, evil, 
disease, and sickness are unreal — iiluslona of 
our mortal minds due to "wrong thinking.** 
Therefore doctors, medicine, surgery and drugs 
are rejected as irrelevant, spiritual healing being 
the only cure for what is really mental error. 
Spiritual healing is claimed to have been 
brought about in many diseases by Mrs. Eddy 
herself, by the reading of her book, and. today, 
by Christian Science practitioners. The name 
of the movement is mldeading since it has 
nothing to do with any of the natural sciences 
of which Mrs. Eddy had no first-hand knowledge. 
Mrs. Eddy was first interested in spiritualism, 
and afterwards, having been a patient of a faith- 
healer named Quimby. to whom she was in- 
debted more than she cared to admit, she put 
herself forward as a mind-healer, claiming that 
she herself had been divinely heided. The 
denomination is apparently a wealthy one with 
widespread membership: its excellent news- 
paper the Christian Science Monitor^ read by 
many outside the movement, gives well-written 
accounts of all the world events we imagine to 
be going on around us. 

Christian Soolallsm, a movement launched In 1848. 
a year of revolutions throughout the continent, 
by a group In England dedgned to commit the 
Church to a programme of social reform. The 
leaders, notably J. F. D. Maurice, Charles 
BJngsiey (both Anglican clergymen), and John 
Ludlow were deeply moved by the wretched con* 
ditions of the British working class and the two 
had, indeed, given active support to the 
Chartist movement (g.e.). However, all in- 
sisted that Bodaliinn in Its existing forms 
Isnored the spiritual needs of mankind and must 
be tempered with Christianity. Tracts wm 
written to expose the sweated industries, the 
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oonseQuences of unrestrained competition, and 
the evils following the enclosure system: but, 
more concretely, Christian socialism fostered 
co-operative workshops and distributive aode- 
tles based on those of the Boebdale pioneers, 
organised a worUng-man's college and set up 
ctoentary dasses for education, and supported 
the trade-union movement’s ri^t to organise 
and bargain for its members. 

The traditions of Ghristlan sodallsm have 
been carried on by the Fd)lan Society, by 
adherents of Guild Sodallsm, and by individuals 
who reject Marx’s teaching of revolutionary 
change, and seek to bring it about by the 
methods of action through pdltioal parties, 
education, and encouragement of the unions. 
They bdieve that Christ’s teadiings can only be 
folly realised in a new sodety since Christianity 
Implies sodal lesponslbllity, and material 
factors are admitted to have an important bear- 
ing on the ability to lead a truly leligiouB life. 
In the U.S.A. the eminent theologians Paul 
Tillich and Belnhold Niebuhr support these 
views. The factory-padre in Britain and the 
Ciatholio worker-priests of France bear evidence 
to the continuing influence of the early move- 
ment. In England the CSirlstlan Sodallst 
Movement (CBM) was revived in 1060 by the 
coming together of organisations like the Social- 
ist Christian League and the Society for 
Socialist Clergy and Ministers. See also Fabian 
Society, Guild Socialism. 

Church ol England. There is some evidence of 
possible continuity with the Christianity of 
Boman Britain, but in the main the Church de- 
rives from the foslon of the andent Odtic church 
with the missionary church of St. Augustine, 
who founded the See of Omterbury In A.P. 507. 
To ardibishop Theodore in 678 Is ascribed its 
organisation In dioceses with settled boundaries, 
and in parishes. St. Augustine’s church was in 
communion with Borne from the first, but the 
Church of England was not brought within papal 
Jurisdiction until after the Norman conQuest, 
and WHS at no time under the complete domina- 
tion of Borne. It remains the Catholic Church 
of England without break of continuity, but 
during the Beformation the royal supremacy 
was accepted and that of the pope repudiated. 
It is the EstabUshed Church (i.e., the ofOdal 
church of the realm), crowns the sovereign, and 
its archbishops and bishops in the House of 
Lords can act as a kind of ** conscience eff the 
state ’’ at every stage of legislation. The policy 
of religious toleration has been accepted since 
the 16th cent. The Cburch Is organic in two 
ecdedastical provinces (Canterbury and York) 
and 43 dioceses. Its form of worship is 
embodied in the Book of Common Prayer, which 
was compiled in 1549. 

The Anglican Communion comprises the 
churches in all parts of the world which are in 
communion with the Church of England. All 
the bishops of the Anglican Communion meet 
every ten years in the Lambeth Conference 
(first held in 1867), over which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by custom presides as primus 
inter pares. Observers and laymen were to be 
admitted to the 1968 Conference. 

Obiirhh o! Scotland, the established national church 
of Scotland, Presbyterian in constitution, and 
governed by a hierarchy of courts— the kirk- 
sessions, the presbyteries, the synods, and the 
General Assembly. See Presbytodanlsm. 

Cfiairvoyance. Ass Telepatiiy* 

Communism, Ideally refers to the type of society 
in which all property belongs to the community 
and sodal life is based on the principle ** from 
each according to bis ability, to each according 
to his needs.*^ Since no sudi society as yet 
exists, the word in practice refers to the Com- 
munist Party’s attempt to achieve sudi a 
society by initially overthrowing the capitalist 
system and establlahing a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The modern movement is hosed 
on Mandsm as forther developed by Lenin who 
applied Marx’s analysiB to the new conditions 
which had arisen In 20th cent, capitalist 
society. Noting the large trusts and comhinea 
which (apocardlDg to the Marxian "theory of 
concentration *’) with their large concentrations 
of capital were ousting the small produoea of 
an earlier stage. Lenin concluded that the etate 
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(repraspenting the ruling claes) and these large 
capital Interests were collaborating In Im- 
perialist policies which would inevltablF lead to 
recurrent wars: that the skilled worker would 
become more important and, receiving higher 
wages, would betray the proletariat by moving 
to the right: and that the poorer workers would 
continue to support revolutionary socialism. 
Communists believe that their first task is the 
establishment of socialism under which there re- 
main class distinctions, private property to some 
extent, and dilfetenoes between manual and 
brain workers. The state Is regulated on the 
basis ** from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work.** In time this gives 
place to communism as described above and the 
state will wither away. Marxism-Iieninism 
develops continuously with practice since 
failure to apply its basic principles to changed 
circumstances and times would result in errors 
of dogmatism. Two fundamental principles 
of communism are (1) peaceful co-existenoe 
between ooimtries of different social systems, 
and (2) the class struggle between oppressed 
and oppressing classes and between oppressed 
and oppressor nations. China, for example, 
bolds that It is a mistake to lay one-sided stress 
on peaceful transition towards socialism other- 
wise the revolutionary will of the proletariat 
becomes passive and unprepared politically and 
organisationally for the ta^s ahead. See also 
Trotdcyism. 

CSonXessional Ghurbh, Lutherans in Germany who, 
led by Pastor Nienidller (b. 1802). opposed those 
teachings of the Nazi regime which they found 
incompatible with Christianity. 

Oontucianlsm. Confricltis (latinised form of 
K'ung-Fu-tzu) was bom in 661 b.c. In the 
feudal state of Lu in modem Shantung pro- 
vince. He was thus a contemporary of Buddha, 
although nobody could have been more dis- 
similar. Where Buddha was metaphysical in 
his thought. Confucius was practical: Buddha 
was original. ConfUclus had hardly an original 
idea in his head; Buddha wanted to convert 
Individuals to an other-worldly phlloeophy. 
Confhciua wanted to reform the feudal govern- 
ments of his time, believing that in tlds way 
their Bubiects would be made happier. Other 
religions have, in their time, been revolutionary; 
Confbcius was a conservative who wanted to 
bring back a golden age from the past. The 
only respect In which ConfUdus agrc^ with the 
Buddha was that neither was particularly 
interested in the supematural. and God or gods 
played little part In their religions. 

Much of bis time was spent in going from the 
court of one feudal lord to another trying to im- 
press them by bis example. For he suffered fmm 
the curious belief that the example set by the 
ruler influences bis subjects. He made much of 
etiquette, trembling and speaking in low tones 
before princes, at ease and polite with his equals, 
and behaving with ** lofty courtesy '* to his in- 
fierioiB. Promoting the idea of ** the golden 
mean,** he was not impressed by heroic deeds or 
unusual people, and was greatly displeased when 
he heard that a trathfhl son had reported that 
his father had stolen a sheep: ** Those who are 
upright.** he said, ** are different from this: the 
father conceals the misconduct of the son. and 
the son conceals the misconduct of the father.** 
One feels that Confucius would have felt not at all 
out of place in an English public schooL Virtue 
brings its own reward in this world, ceremonial 
is Important, politeness when universal would 
reduce lealousy and quarrels; *' reverence the 
spirits but keep them far off." Destiny decides 
to what class a man shall belong, and as destiny 
Is but another name for Nature prayer is un- 
necessary. for once having received his destiny, a 
man can demand and obtain from Nature what 
he chooses— ‘his own will determines all things. 

Although not very suooessftil in bis lifetime so 
far as the mien were concerned. Oonfricius 
found numerous disciplee before bis death at 
the age of 70 who collected bis teachings which 
are found, together with those of his later 
follower Mendas <872-280 b.o.). In the Wu 
(five daaslca). and the SMh Shu (four 
books) which contain the Analects, OSie Great 
Leamiiig, The Doctrine of the Mean, and the 
Boirii of Mencltts. In time Oonfudanism be 


came with Taoism and Buddhism one of the 
main reUgfons In China. Unlike Buddhism It 
bad little Itifluenoe elsewhere. 

Congregatlonallsts, the oldest sect of Nonoon- 
formists who hold that each church should be 
Independent of external eccleslaBtical authority. 
They took their origin from the Browulsts of 
Elizabeth's days. Bohert Browne (c. 1650- 
e. 1633), an Anglican clergyman, who had come 
to reject bishops, was forced with his followers 
to seek refhge. first in Holland and then in 
Scotland where he was Imprisoned by the Kirk. 
In later life he changed his vievro and is dis- 
owned by GongregationaUsts because of his re- 
version to Anglicanism. His former views were 
spread by Henry Barrow and John Greenwood 
who. under an Act passed in 1502 "for the 
punishment of persons obstinately refusing to 
come to church ** (and largely designed for the 
suppression of this sect), were hanged at 
Tyburn. They had preached (a) that the only 
head of the church is Jesus Christ: (6) that, 
contrary to Elizalkthan doctrine, the church 
bad no relationship to the state: (c) that the 
only statute-book was the Bible whereas the 
Articles of Kellgioii and the Common I’rayer 
were mere Acts of a^liament: id) that each 
congregation of believers was independent and 
had the power of choosing its own ministers. 
The body fled (mce more to Holland and were 
among the Pilgrims wtio set sail in the Mavflower 
for America in 1620 whilst those who remained 
were joined by Puritans fleeing from Charles I. 
They became free once more to live in England 
under the Commonwealth only to be repressed 
again under Charles IL Finally Bill liberty of 
worship was granted imder William III. In 
1833 the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales was formed which has no legislative 
power. It has issued a Declaration of Faith by 
which no minster Is bound: he is responsible to 
bis own church and to nobody else. The sect 
is widespread both in Britain and the U.S.A. 
where it is held in special honour because of its 
connection with the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Conwrvattsm. The name " Conservative ** came into 
general use after 1834 in place of the older 
name of " Tory,** although " Tory democracy *’ 
Is now widely used to describe Conservative 
social reform policy. Originally the party of 
the aristocracy and landed gentry. Conservatism 
has been supported from the end of the 19th 
cent, by the large business interests, and more 
recently by lower-income groups in the popula- 
tion. Although originally based upon the 
teachings of Burke and Disraeli, Conservative 
doctrine lias been considerably modified, 
especially since 1046 after defeat by the socia- 
lists. The Party's industrial policy seeks to 
reconcile the need for central direction with 
encouragement of individual enterprise, best 
described perhaps as "welfare capitalism." 
The Conservatives increased thetr parliamentary 
strength in three successive general elections 
from 1951-69, but were defeated by Labour In 
1064. On the continent. Conservatism has 
generally been id^ifled with few of^ social 

^ira^Bro??uch parties^ve more often than 
not been extremely reactionary and anti- 
democratic. See also Section C. Part I. 

Coptic Church, the sect of Egyptian Christians who. 
holding " Monophysite *' opinions (i.e., refusing 
to grant the two natures. God and Man. of 
CSirist). were declared heretical by the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451. They practise circumci- 
sion and have dietary laws. Their language Is 
a direct descendant of ancient Egyptian. Like 
the Armenians, they are regarded as a heretical 
branch of Eastern Christianity, llieir le- 
liglouB head is the patriarch of Alexandria. 

Cynics, a school of philosophy founded in the time 
of Alexander the Great by Diogenes. Clioosing 
to live like a dog by rejecting all conventions of 
religion, manners, or decency, and allegedly 
living in a tub, Diogenes unwittingly brought on 
his school the title ** Cynic," meaning not 
"cynical." as the word is understood today, 
but " canine." His teacher, Antisthenes, who 
bad been a disciple of Socrates, decided, after 
the latter's death, that all philosophy was use- 
less quibbling and man's sole aim should be 
simple goodness. He believed in a tetum to 
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natare. desplBod luxury, wanted no government, 
no j^vate property, and aasodated with 
worJdng men and slaves. Far from being cynics 
in the modem sense. Diogenes and Antlsthenes 
were virtuous anarchists rather like old Tolstoy 
(except that in the practice of their beliefs they 
were more consistent). 


Darwinism. See Section F, Part n. See alto 
Vitalism. 

Deism. See God and Man. 

Demonism, Demons, and the Devil. Demons are 
ethereal beingB of various degrees of signillcance 
and power whidi are believed to be implicated 
in men's good, but especially evil, fortune. 
They are common to most cultures. From the 
anthropological point of view the demon arose 
as a widespread concept in the following ways; 
(1)4» a psychological projection into the outer 
world of man’s own good or evil emotions and 
thoughts; (2) as a survival of primitive animism 
(q.vX thus spirits are believed to haunt plao^ 
trees, stones, and other natural objects: (3) 
when by warlike invasion the gods of the van> 
quished become the devils of the conquerors (as 
when the Jews occupied Canaan): (4) as a 
primitive belief that spirits of the dead con* 
tinue after death to hover near their former 
habitation, and not always entirely welcome to 
the living; (6) the conception of a supreme 
source of evil (the Devil or Satan) which took 
shape among the Jews during their sojourn in 
Babylon under the influence of Zoroastrianism 
(g.a.). a religion in which the struggle between 
the two spirits. Good and EvU. reached its height 
in the imagination of the ancient world. The 
Satan of the Old Testament was first regarded 
as one of God’s servants (in the Book of Job he 
goes up and down the earth to see whether God’s 
commands are obeyed), but when the Jews re* 
turned from their captivity he had become 
identified with Ahrlman. the spirit of evil, who 
was in continual conflict with Ahura Masda. the 
spirit of good. As Dr. Margaret Murray has 
pointed out, the primitive mind ascribed both 
good and evil to one power alone: the division 
into God and the Devil, priest and witch, be* 
longs to a higher stage of civilisation. See also 
Witchcratt, Magic. 

Determinism and Free-wiU. The question of 
whether man is. or is not. free to mould his own 
destiny is one which has exercised the minds of 
philosophers since Greek msrthology conceived 
of the Fates as weaving a web of destiny ftom 
which no man can free himself. Socrates em- 
phasised that roan could through knowledge 
influence his destiny whilst ignorance made him 
the plaything of fate: Plato went fbrtber in 
pointing out that man can, and does, defeat the 
purposes of the universe and its divine Creator. 
It is our duty to live a good life, but we can live 
a foolish and wicked one if we choose. Aristotle 
^vrote " Virtue is a disposition or habit involving 
deliberate purpose or choice.” If this were not 
so morality would be a sham. 

The Problem for Theohov^. The last of the 
great philosophers of antiquity and one of the 
great influences in moulding Catholic theology 
was Plotinus (e. 204-270). Soul, he taught, is 
free, but once enmeshed in the body loses lUi 
freedom in the life of sense. Nevertheless, man 
is firee to turn away fh>m sensuality and to- 
wards God who is perfect freedom: for even 
when incarnated in matter the soul does not 
entirely lose the ability to rescue itself. This 
conception was carried over into the beliefs 
of the Early Christian Apologists because it 
appeared to be in line with the teaching of Jesus 
that He had come to save man from sin. Sin 
implies guilt, and guilt implies the fteedom to 
act othOTwlse: fb^ermore an all-good God 
cannot be reeponslMe for the sin In the world 
which must be man’s responsibUlty and this 
again implies fireedom. PeiagluB (e. 855^ 4^), 
a Welsh priest, not only beUeved In fireewiU 
but, questlonl^ the doctrine of original sin, said 
that when men act righteouEily it is through 
thdr own moral effort, and God rewa^ tton 
for their virtues in heaven. This belief became 
fairly wldesi^ead and was declared a heresy by 
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the Church, being attadeed notably by St. 
Augustine (854-430), a contemporary of 
Pelagius, who believed in predestination— that, 
since the stn of Adam, God had chosen who in 
all future history would be saved and who 
damned. This represents one tradition In 
Christianity: the determinism which leads to 
Calvinism (q.v.). St. Thomas AqrdDas (1227- 
74), the greatest flgure of scholasticism and one 
of the principal saints in the Homan Catholic 
Church, compromised between the two positions 
in the sense that, believing man to be free, he 
yet held that Adam’s sin was transmitted to all 
mankind and only divine grace can bring 
salvation. But even when (Sod wishes to be- 
stow this salvation, the human will must co- 
operate. God foresees that some will not 
accept the offer of grace and predestines them to 
eternal punishment. 

The ProbUm for Philosophy, With the 
Benaissance. thinkers Ijegan to free themselves 
from the domination of the Church and to study 
the world objectively and freely without pre- 
conceptions. But the more man turned to 
science, the more he discovered that the world 
was ruled by apparently inexorable laws and, 
since the scientist must believe that every event 
has a cause, he was led back to determinism. 
Man as part of the universe was subject to law 
too and all that existed was a vast machine. 
Francis Bacon (1561-162(1) separated the fields 
of religion and science but left man subject 
completely to the will of God. Thamas Hobbes 
(1588-1670) was a rigid determinlst and 
materialist although, having had trouble with 
the church In France whence, as a royaUst, he 
had fled, he took care to announce that the 
Christian God Is the Prime Mover. 

Modern philosophy begins with lteii4 Des- 
cartes (1506-1650). a Frenchman who tried to 
reconcile the mechanical scientiflo universe of 
his time with the spiritual need for freedom. 
He did this by separating completely mind and 
body: the former, be said, is free, the latter 
completely determined. But. by admitting that 
the will can produce states of body, he was left 
with the problem of how this could hapi>en— a 
problem which the so-called Oocaslonists solved 
to their own satisfaction by stating that the will 
is free and God so arranges the universe that 
what a person wills happens. Banufli Spinoza 
(1632-77). a Dutch Jew whose independence 
of thought had led to bis excommunication 
from the Amsterdam Synagogue in 1656, was 
a complete determinlst He asserted that God 
and Nature are one, everything that happens 
is a manifestation of God’s inscrutable nature, 
and it is logically impossible that things could 
be other than they are. Thus both Hobbes and 
Spinoza were determinlsts for entirely opposed 
reasons. The former as a materialist, the latter 
because he believed in the absolute perfectimi 
and universality of God. Yet the reUgions 
mystic and mathematician Blaise Pascal (1628- 
62) held that, no matter what reason and cold 
logic may indicate, we know from direct religious 
experience that we are free. John Calvin 
(1506-64) and Martin Luther (1483-1640) were 
both determinlsts. £[ee Calvinism, Lntheranizm. 

To the more practical British phUosopbers, 
John Locke (1032-1704) and David Hume 
(1711-76), free-will was related to personality. 
Locke believed that God had implanted in each 
individual certain desires and these determine 
the will; the desires are already there, but we 
use our will to satisfy them. Hume argued that 
a man’s behaviour is the necessary result of his 
character and if he had a different character he 
would act otherwise. Accordingly, when a 
man’s actions arise from bis own nature and 
desires he is free. He is not free when external 
events compel him to act otherwise (e.g.. if ha 
strikes another because bis own nature is such 
he is free as he is not if be is compelled to do so 
against his desire). Leibnitz (1046-1716), al- 
though as a German metaphysical philosopher 
holding very different mer^ views, said much 
the same tldng— 4hat dioice is simply selecting 
the desire that is strongest. But most of the 
18th cent, from Voltaire onwards, with the great 
exceptions of Kousseau and the later German 
philoaopheia Kant. Fichte, Bobopenhauer, 
and Hegel, who were initially influenced by him. 
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accepted determinSsm. Bouaseau (1712-^8) 
began to stem the tide by bis declaration that 
man is a free soul etiivlng to remain free and 
onlr prevented from being eo bysocietrand the 
cold edence which etlfles hie feeUng heart. 
Once again the will became Important as Kant 
(1724-1804) asserted that beUef in freedom is a 
moral neoessity although it cannot be proved by 
reaeon; the moral nature of man shows that 
there is a ** transcendental ** world beyond the 
senses where freedom applies. Fichte and 
Schelllng found freedom in the Absolute ego 
or Qod of whom each individual was part and 
thus also free. Hegel (1770-1831) saw the 
whole universe as evolving towards self-aware- 
ness and freedom in man although this could 
only be frOly realised in a society that makes for 
freedoscL Even Qod himself only attains full 
consdousness and self-realisation through the 
minds of such individuals as are free. This is 
the gmd of the dialectical process. (See 
Dialectical aattfaMHuifatm ,) 

The SeierUist'e View. For the scientist the 
law of cause and effect is a usefril hyxmthesls 
since, by and large, it is necessary for him to 
assume that all events are caused. Neverthe- 
less the modem tendency is to think in terms of 
statistical probability rather than relentless 
mechanistic causality, and. although the free- 
will problem does not concern the scientist as 
such. It is dear that freedom and determizidtam 
(assuming the terms to have any meaning at all) 
are not necessarily opposed. In sodology, for 
example, we know that certain actions will pro- 
duce certain results upon the behaviour of people 
in general, e.ff., that raising the bank rate will 
discourage bustness expansion. But this does 
not mean that Mr. Brown who decides in the 
circumstances not to add a new wing to his 
factory is not using his free-wilL Even in the 
case of atoms, as Dr. Bronowsld has pointed out. 
the observed results of allowing gas under pres- 
sure in a cylinder to rush out occur because mmt 
of the atoms are ** obeying ** the scientillc ** law *' 
relating to such situations. But this does not 
mean that some atoms are not busy rushing 
across the stream or even against it — ^they are. 
but the general tendency is outwards and that 
is what we note. Lastly, the modem philo- 
sophical sdiool of Logical Analysis would 
probably ask. not whether Free-will or De- 
terminism is the true belief, but whether the 
question has any meaning. For what sdentlilc 
experiment could we set up to prove one or the 
other true? The reader will note that some of 
the phiioeophezB mentioned above are using the 
words to mean quite different concepts. 

Dialsctieal Materifdism. the combination of Hegel’s 
dialectio method with a materialist philosophy 
produced by Karl Marx (1818-83) and his 
friend Friedrich Engels (1820-25). It is the 
philosophical basis of Kandsm <q.v.) and Oom- 
mwntmi (q.v.). ** Dialectic *' to the ancient 
Greek philosophers meant a kind of dialogue or 
conversation, aa used particularly by Socrates, 
in which philosophical disputes were resolved 
by a series of successive contradictions: a thesis 
is put forward and the opposing side holds its 
contradiction or antithesis until in the course of 
argument a synthesis Is reached in which the 
conflicting ideas are resolved. 

From Thesie throuah AnMheeis to Svnfheais. 
Hegel in the 10th cent, put forward the view 
that this process applies to the course of nature 
and history as they strive towards the perfect 
state. But to him. as to the Greeks, the conflict 
was in the field of ideas. The ** universal 
reason ** behind events works through the ideas 
bald by a particular society until they are 
challenged by those of another which supersedes 
them and in turn, usually by vrar. becomes the 
agent of universal reason until the arrival of 
a new challenger. Hegel therefore regarded 
war as an Instrument of progr ess a-nd his 
Prussian compatriots found no dUBcoity In 
IdentlMig their own state as the new agent of 
prostasB by unlveraal conquest. Feuerbach, 
Teasalle, and other early aodalists vrere im- 
pressed by some of Hegel's Ideas: e.g.. that 
soclsties evolved (with the assumption that 
finally their own ideal society would be achieved) 
and that troth, morals, and concepts were 
xriatiue ao that a type of society that was 


** good " at one time was not neoessarily so at 
another. But Marx and Engels in effect turned 
Hegel upside-down, accepted his dialectic but 
reiected his belief that ideas were the motive 
force. On the contrary, they said, ideas are 
determined by social and economic change as a 
result of materialistic forces. (See Calvinism, 
whme it is pointed out that the Marxist view is 
not that Calvin changed men’s economic ideas 
but rather that a developing capitalism un- 
consciously changed his.) The historical 
materialism of Marxism purports to show that 
the Inexorable dialectic determines that 
feudalism is displaced by capitalism and 
capitalism by creating a proletariat (its anti- 
thesis) inevitably leads to socialism and a 
classless society. The state, as a tool of the 
dominant cla^ vrithers away. Dialectical 
materialism is applied in all spheres. As a 
philosophy there la little to be said for it save 
that it has shown ns the close dependence of 
man’s thoughts upon current material and social 
conditions. But aa a battle-cry or a rational- 
isation of Marxism if^elds immense power over 
the minds of men. see Marxism. 

Diggers, one of the mkny sects which flouririied 
under the Gommo^ealth (others were the 
Muggletonlans. the Iwvelleis. the MiUe n a ri a ns , 
and the Fifth Monarchy Men), so-called because 
they attempted to dus (i.e. cultivate) untilled 
land. Gerrard Wlnsf^ey. a profoundly re- 
ligious man. and leader of the Diggers, believed 
In the economic and social equality of man and 
castigated the clergy for upholding the class 
structure of society. In his book The True 
Levdler’s Standard Advanced (1640) he wrote; 
“ Every day poor people are forced to work for 
fourpence a day. though corn Is dear. And yet 
the tithing priest stops their mouth and tells 
them that * inward satisfaction of mind * was 
meant by the declaration * the poor shall in- 
herit the earth*. I tell you, the Scripture is to 
be really and materially fulfilled. You Jeer at 
the name ' Leveller 1 tell you Jesus (Christ is 
the H^ Leveller.” 

Disciples eff Christ, a Protestant reUgions group 
founded in the United States early in the 19th 
century by Thomas Campbell, a Scot, his son 
Alexander, and Barton Warren Stone who bad 
broken away from the Presbyterian church. 
The basis for faitb and conduct Is tbe Bible It- 
self, each Individual interpreting it for himself. 
The group has always had a liberal reputation 
and stands for racial equality and Christian 
unity. Tbe Disdples of Christ Church Is parti- 
cularly strong in the central and western states 
of Atnftrinft . 

Dooetlsts, a Gnostic sect (q.v.) during the early 
centuries of Christianity who believed that, since 
it was unworthy that the Son of God should have 
died a humiliating death on the cross, tbe entity 
that was crucified was a mere phantom. 
Mohammed, who believed in Jesus as a prophet 
but not as divine, adopted these views. The 
heretical AJbigenses were influenced by Docet- 
Ism, Gnosticism, and Manichaeism (aq.c.). 

Doukhobors, a religious sect of Uusaian origin, 
founded by a Prussian sergeant at Kharkov in 
the middle of the 18th cent., and now mainly 
settled in Canada. Like noany other sects they 
belong to that type of Christianity which seeks 
direct communication with Qod and such bodies 
tend to have certain traits In common such os 
belief in tbe *' inner light,” opposition to war and 
authority in general, and often ecstasies which 
show themselves In physical ways such as 
shaking, speaking in strange tongues (gloaso- 
lalia). and other fotmB of what to the unbeliever 
seem mass hysteria. Liturgy, ritual, or cere- 
mony is non-existent. The Doukhobots were 
persecuted in Tsarist Bussla. but in 1808 Tolstoy 
used his influence to have them removed to 
Canada where the government granted them 
uninhabited land in what is now Saskatchewan 
and seven or eight thousand settled down in 
peace which they enjoyed for many years. 
Beoentiy, however, their practices have caused 
difflcultles once more; for even the most tolerant 
government which is prepared to accept pocif- 
ism, total dependence on oommunaJly-owned 
agiioultuxe, lefrunl to engage in oommeroe. 
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finds it difficult to tolerate, dviUsation 
^^oes ever closer to Doukhobor communities, 
^elr pronenoK to "put off these troublesome 
dlwi^ which we wear to walk about 

nak^in the cmmunlties of their more orthodox 
i^ishbourB. What the future of the Doukho- 
to ttelr various sects (for even they have 
to It Is Impossible to say. 
but it Is difficult to believe that these simple 
S^Usat^. ******^ pressure of modem 

Druldism. the reURion of Oeltio Britain and Gaul 
of which Druids were the priesthood. They 
were finally wiped out by the Roman (ceneral 
Suetonius Paultous about a.d. 58 to their last 
stronghold, the Island of Anglesey There are 
two sources of our present belidis In Draldism: 
(1) the brief and fhctual recorto of the Romans, 
notably Pliny and Julius Caesar, which tell ns 
tliat they worshipped to sacred oak groves and 
presumably practtsed a religion doing reverence 
to the powers of nature which must have had its 
rooW to eariy stone age times and had many 
cruel rites e.g., human sacrifice: (2) the beliefs 
put forward by William Stukeley. an amateur 
antiquarian who from 1718 did valuable work 
by his studies of the stone circle at Stonehm^ 
and Avebury. However, tofiuenced by the 
Romantic movement, he later put forward the 
most extravagant theories which unfortunately 
are those popularly accepted by those without 
arcbaelogical knowledge today. Stonehenge 
and Avebury were depicted as the temples of the 
** white-haired Druid bard sublime ** and an 
attempt was made to tie up Druldism with eariy 
Christianity, above all with the concept of the 
Trinity. In fact, these circles have no connec- 
tion with the Dxulds. They may have made 
ceremonial use of them but recent evidence 
suggests that the mcgalithic stones at Stone- 
henge (L109) belong to a Bronze Age culture 
(1860-1560 B.O.). Nor have Druldism and 
Christianity any relationship. Almost nothing 
is known of the religion. Yet sa<fii were its 
romantic associations that, even today, one 
hears of ** Druidic *’ ceremonies practised at the 
appropriate time of year on Primrose Hill in the 
heart of London (though whether seriously or 
with tongue in cheek one does not know). 

Dualism, any philosophical or theological theory 
which implies that the universe has a double 
nature, notably Plato's distinction between 
appearance and reality, soul and body. Ideas 
and material objects, reason and the eiridence 
of the senses, which infers that behind the world 
as we perceive it there lies an ** ideal " world 
which is more " real " than that of mme appear- 
ance. Ill religions such as Zoroastrianism or the 
Gnostic and Manichaelsm heresies [qq.v ). it was 
believed that the universe was ruled by good 
and evil *' principles ” — ^to effect that th^ was 
a good God and a bad one. In psychology, 
dualism refers to the philosophical theories 
which believe mind and body to to separate 
entitles. The opposite of dualism is monism 
which asserts the essential unity of the sub- 
stance of the universe. 
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Ecumenism, a world movement which sprii^ 
from the Christian belief that all men are 
brothers and that the Christian Church should 
to re-structured to give reality to the belief. 
Christ's church exists not to serve its own mem- 
bers. but for the service of the whole world. 
Some see the answer to a united church of a 
federal type (unity in diversity), others to an 
organic structure with one set of rules. The 
period since the convening of the Second Vati- 
can Council by Pope John has been one of fer- 
vent discussion among Christian theologians 
with the aim of promoting Christian unity. See 
Worid Council ot 

Edueation. Education was no great problem to 
primitive man, but as societies became more 
complex people began to ask themselves such 
Questtons as: WhtA should young people to 
tanght? Hem should they to taughtf Should 
the aim of their education to to bring out their 
individual QuaJltieB or rather to make them good 
servants of the state? 

The first teachers were priests who knew most 
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about the traditions, oustoms, and lore of their 
cowries and thus the first schools were to ze- 
ligi^ meeting places. This was notably true 
of the Jews who leanmd from the rabbis to the 
B^mwgue. and throughout the Middle Ages to 
(Jutetendom as wiU to seen later. 

Ort^, We be^ as always, with the 
Greeks whose city-states, based on slavery, 
educated men (not women) for the sort of life 
described to Plato's Dioioguea — the lelsared life 
of gentlemen arguing the problems of the uni- 
verse at their banquets or to the market-place. 
This made it necessary to leani debate and 
oratory (or rhetoric) espedally for those who 
proposed to take up politics. The Sophist 
philosophy taught the need to build up oon- 
ytoctog arguments to a persuasive manner, to 
leam the rules of logic and master the laws and 
customs of the Athenians, and to know the 
literature of the past ao that Ulostretlons might 
be drawn from it. These strolling philosophere 
who taught for a fee were todivlduaUsts diowtog 
the student bow to advance himself at all costs 
within his conununity. 

Socrates had a more ethical approach, believ- 
ing that education was good in itself, made aman 
happier and a totter citizen, and emphaalBed his 
position as a member of a group. His method 
of teaching, the dialectic or " Socratic " method, 
involved argument and discussion rather than 
overwhelming others by rhetoric and is briefiy 
mentioned under Dialectical Matsrialtem (a.e.). 
Today this method is tocreaslngly used to adult 
education where a lecture is followed by a 
period of discussion to which both lecturer and 
audience participate: for psychologlBUi have 
shown that people accept ideaB more readily 
when conviction srises through their own argu- 
ments than when they are passively thrust down 
their throats. 

Socrates' pupil Plato produced to his book 
The Republic one of the first oamprehensive 
systems of education and vocational seleotlon. 
Believtog that men are of different and unequal 
abilities be considered that they diould to put 
into BodBl classes ootiespondlng to these 
differences, and suggested the following method: 
(1) For the first 18 yean of a boy's life In should 
to taught gymnastics and sports, playing and 
singing music, reading and writing, a knowledge 
of literature, and if he passed this course sent on 
to the next stage: those who failed were to be- 
come tradesmen and merfffiants. (2) From 18-^ 
those suocesBfhl to the first course were to to 
given two years of cadet training, the ernes 
thought incapable of torther education being 
placed in the military daas as soldiers. (8) The 
remainder, who were to become the leaden of 
society, proceeded with advanced studies to 
philosophy, mathematics, sdenoe. and art. 
Such education was to be a state oonceru, state 
supported and controlled, selecting men and 
tzatotog them for servioe to the atate according 
to their abilities. 

Plato's pupil Aristotle even suggested that the 
state should determine shortly after birth which 
children riiould to allowed to live and destroy 
the physically or mentally handicapped: that 
marriage riioold to state-controlled to ensure 
desirable offspring. However, to their time 
the leisured and todividuallstto Sophists hrid 
the field and few accepted the educational views 
of Plato or his pupil. 

Home. The Romans were not phflosophen 
and most of their culture came from Greece. 
Administration was their chief aptitnde and 
Quintilian (ad. e. S5-e. 95) based his higher 
education on the earlier classical tuition in 
public speaking, but he is important for em- 
pluudaing the training of character and for his 
bumanlstio approach to the method of teaching 
that caused his IneMhMo oratorta to to in- 
fluential for oentoiies later-Hndeed one mkffit 
almost say up to the time of the great Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby. Education, he beUevad. 
should begin early but one must "take care that 
the child not old enough to love his studieB does 
not come to hate them " by premature forcing: 
studies must to made pleasant and Interesting 
and students encouraged by praise rather than 
discouraged when they sometlmeB toll: play is 
to to approved of as a sign of a Uvriy dls- 
poeition and tocauas gloomy, depressed children 
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are not Ukalr to be Eood stadents: corporal < 
punishment should never be used because *' it ! 
is an insult as fou will realise If you Imaeine it 
yourself." The world became interested not in 
whai he taught but how he taught it: he was the 
pioneer of humanistic education and character- 
training from Vittoiino da Feltre (137^-1446) of 
Mantua, through Milton and Pope who com- 
mended his works, to the modem educationists 
who have studied their pupils as well as their 
books. 

The Middle Affes: The Beligimu View. With 
the development of Christianity education once 
more became a religious probleuL The earliest 
converts had to be taught Christian doctrine 
and were given instmetion in " catechumenal " 
schools before admission to the group, but as the 
religion came increasingly into contact with 
other religions or heresies a more serious training 
was necessary, and from these newer " cateche- 
tical " schools, where the method used was the 
catechism (f.e.. question and answer as known 
to all Presbyterian children today), the Apolo- 
gists arose among whom were Clement of Alex- 
andria and the great Origen. From this time 
education became an instrament of the church 
and in 520 the Emperor Justinian ordered all 
pagan schools to be closed. 

As typical of the best in mediaeval education 
whilst the lamp of civilisation burned tow 
during the Dark Ages, after the fall of Boman 
power, and survived only in the monasteries, we 
may mention St. Benedict (c. 480-c. 547) of 
Monte Caasino. There, in southern Italy, a rule 
was established which became a part of monastic 
life in general. Monastic schools were originally 
intended for the training of would-be monks, but 
later others were admitted who simply wanted 
some education: thus two types of school de- 
veloped one for the intemi an<l the other for 
externi or external pupils. Originally studies 
were merely reading in order to study the Bible, 
writing to copy the sacred books, and sufficient 
calculation to be able to work out the advent of 
holy days or festivals. But by the end of the 
6th cent, the "seven liberal arts" (grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy) were added. 

The Renaiseanee. The close of the Middle 
Ages saw the development of two types of 
secular school. One came with the rise of the 
new merchant class and the skilled trader whose 
"guilds" or early trade unions established 
schools to train young men for their trades but 
ultimately gave rise to burgher or town schools: 
the other was the court school founded and sup- 
ported by the wealthy rulers of the Italian 
cities — ^Vitt<n1no da Feltre (mentioned above) 
presided over the most famous at Mantua. 

These Renaissance developments are paral- 
leled in northern Europe by the Protestant re- 
formers who, having with Martin Luther held 
that everyone should know how to read his Bible 
in order to Interpret it in his own way. were 
logically committed to popular education, com- 
pulsory and universal. In theory this was in- 
tended for bibllcai study, but writing, arith- 
metic. and other elementary subjects were 
taught and Luther said that, even if heaven and 
hell did not exist, education was important. 
Universal education is a Protestant conception. 

Viewi of PhUoeophere. From this period on- 
wards people were free to put forward any ideas 
about education, foolish or otherwise, and to 
create their own types of schooL Of English 
idiiloeopbeiB who theorised about, but did not 
practise, education we may mention the 
rationalist Frands Bacon (1561-1626) who saw 
learning as the dissipation of all prejudices and 
the collection of concrete facts; the materialist 
and totaUtaiian Hobbes (158&-1679) who, as a 
royalist, believed that the right to determine 
the kind of education fit for his subjects is one of 
the absolute rights of the sovereign power or 
ruler; the gentlemanly Locke (1632-1704) 
whose ideal was a sound mind in a sound body 
to be attained by hard physlcai exerdse, wide 
exptfience of the world, and enough knowledge 
to meet the requirements of the pupil's environ- 
ment. 13ie end result would be one able to get 
on his fsUowB, pious but wise In the ways of 

the world. Independent and able to look after 
hiiwftif, iafonned but zetioent about his 
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knowledge. Classics and religious study were 
not to be carried to excess, since Locke held that 
these subjects had been overrated in the post. 
Locke's pupil was the well-to-do. dviUsed young 
man of the 17th cent, who knew how to behave 
In society. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) (q.e.). a 
forerunner of the Romantic movement, which 
despised society and its Institutions, put emo- 
tion at a higher level than reason. His book 
EmUe describes the education of a boy which is 
natural and spontaneous. Society, he holds, 
warps the growing mind and therefore the child 
should be protected from its influences until his 
development in accordance with his own nature 
is so complete that he cannot be harmed by it. 
During the first 4 years the body should be 
develoiMsd by physical tralnhig: from 5 to 12 
the child would live In a state of nature such that 
he could develop his powers of observation and 
his senses: from 13 books would lie used and 
inteilectuai training Introduced, although only 
in line with the child's own interests, and he 
would be given instruction only as he came to 
ask for it. Moral traimng and contact with his 
fellows to learn the urinciples of sympathy, 
kindness, and helpfuln^ to mankind would be 
given l)etween 15 add 20. Girls, however, 
should be educated to Iserve men in a spirit of 
modesty and restraint.'. His own five children 
he deposited in a foundling hospital. 

Summary. Broadly ^ipeaking. then, there 
have been four main attitudes to educatioo: (1) 
religious, with a view to a life lieyond death: 
(2) state-controlled education, with a view to 
uniform subservience to authority: (3) " gentle- 
manly " education, with a view to social graces 
and easy congress in company: (4) the "child- 
centred " education, which attempts to follow 
the pupil's inner nature. It Is unnecessary to 
mention the ordinary method of attempting to 
instil facts without any considerable degree oi 
co-operation between pupil and teacher in order 
that the former may. with or without interest, 
follow some occupation in adult life; for this 
the philosophers did not consider. Today there 
remain the two fundamental principles: educa- 
tion for the advantage of the state and its 
ideology or education for Individual develop- 
ment and freedom. 

Four educationists of the modern period who 
have influenced us in the direction of freedom 
were Johann Pestalozzi of Switzerland (1740- 
1827) who, by trying to understand children, 
taught the "natural, progressive, and har- 
monious development of all the powers and 
capacities of the human being": Friedrich 
Fx^bel (1782-1852) ol (Germany, the founder of 
the Kindergarten who, like Pestalozzi, was in- 
fluenced by Rousseau but realised the need to 
combine complete personal development with 
social adjustment: Maria Montessori (1869- 
1052) whose free methods have revolutionised 
infant teaching; John Dewey (1850-1052) who 
held that the best interests of the group are 
served when the individual develops his own 
particular talent s and nature. 

Eleatics, the philosophers ot Elea In ancient 
Greece who. at the time when Heraclitus 
(c. 535-475 B.C.) was teaching that change is all 
that exists and nothing is permanent, were 
asserting that change is an iUuslon. Of the 
three leaders of this school. Xenophanes 
asserted that the universe was a solid im- 
movable mass forever the same; Parmenides 
explained away change as an inconceivable 
process, its appearance being due to the fact 
that what we see is unreal; and Zeno (the best- 
known today) illustrated the same thesis with 
his famous argument of the arrow which, at any 
given moment of its flight, must be where it is 
sluce it cannot be where it is not. But if it is 
where it is. it cannot move: this is based, of 
oouree, on the delusion that motion is dis- 
continuous. The Eleatics were contem- 
peraries of Socrates. 

Bmplilciim. While not a single school of philo- 
sophy, empizidsm is an approach to knowledge 
which holds that if a man wants to know what 
the universe is like the only correct way to do 
so is to go and look for himself, to coUeot facts 
vdiioh come to him through his senses. It is. in 
essence, the method of sdenoe as oontnated 
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with latioDallain lq.v.) which in pUloaophF Im- 
plies that thinking or reasoning without neces- 
sarily referring to external obserratfons can 
^ve at truth. Empiricism is typically an 
English attitude, for among the greatest em- 
pirical philosophers were John Lodce, George 
Berkeley, and David Hume. See BattonaUsm. 

Epicureanism. The two great schools of the 
Hellenistic pei^ (i.e. the late Greek period 
beginning with the empire of Alexander the 
Great) were the Stoics and Epicureans, the 
former founded by Zeno of Citium {not to 
be confbsed with Zeno the Sleatic) (g.v.). 
the latter by Epicurus, bom in Samos in 
342 B.O. Both schools settled in Athens, where 
Epicurus taught that ** pleasure is the be- 
ginning and end of a happy life.” However, he 
was no sensualist and emphasised the im- 
portance of moderation in all things because 
excesses would lead to pain instead of pleasure 
and the best of all pteasures were mental ones. 
Pleasures could be active or passive but the 
former contain an element of pain shice they are 
the process of satisfying desires not yet satiated. 
The latter involving the absence of desire are the 
more pleasant. In fact. Epicurus in his 
personal life was more stoical than many Stoics 
and wrote ” when I live on bread and water 1 
spit on luxurious pleasures.” He disapproved 
of sexual enjoyment and thought friendship one 
of the highest of all joys. A materialist who 
accepted the atomic theory of Democritus, he 
was not a determinist. and if he did not dis- 
believe in the gods he regarded religion and the 
fear of death as the two primary sources of 
unhappiness. 

Eplphenomenalism. See Hind and Body. 

Erastianism, the theory that the state has the right 
to decide the religion of its members, wrongly 
attributed to E^tus of Switserlaud (1524-83) 
who was believed to have held this doctrine. 
The term has usually been made use of in a 
derogatory 8enae~«.g.. by the Scottish churches 
which held that the ” call ** of the congregation 
was the only way to elect ministers at a time 
when, about the turn of the 17th and 18th 
cent., they felt that Episoopallanism was being 
foisteii on them. ” Episcopalianlsm ” (i.e. 
Anglicanism) with its state church, ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and system of livings presented by 
patrons was to them ” Erastian ” in addition to 
its other ** unscriptural practices.” 

Essenes. a Jewish sect which, during the oppres- 
sive rule of Herod (d. 4 n.c.), set up monastic 
communities in the region of the Dead Sea. 
They refused to be bound by the scriptural 
interpretations of the Pharisees and adhered 
rigorously to the letter of Holy Writ, although 
with additions of their own which cause them 
by orthodox Jews today to be regarded as a 
bmak-away from Judaism. Among their 
practices and beliefs were purification through 
baptism, renunciation of sexual pleasures, 
scrupulous cleanliness, strict observance of the 
Mosaic law. communal possession, ascetictem. 
Akin in spirit, although not necessarily Identical 
with them, were the writers of Apocalyptic 
literature preaching that the evils of the present 
would shortly be terminated by a new super- 
natural order heralded by a M essiah who would 
reign over a restored Israel. The casting oiri 
of demons and spiritual healing formed part of 
these general beliefs which were in the air at 
that time. The sect has an importance far be- 
yond its size or what has been known about it in 
the past since the discovery from 1947 onwards 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls {See Section L) of the 
Qumran community occupying a monastery in 
the same area as the Essenes and holding the 
same type of belief. These scrolls with the^ 
references to a ‘‘Teacher of Bighteonsness ’ 
preceding the Messiah have obvious relevance to 
the sources of early Christianity and have given 
rise to speculations aa to whether Jesus mif^t 
have been influenced by views which, like His 
own, were unacceptable to orthodox Jews but in 
line with those ctf the Dead Sea cmnmunities. 
At the very ieaet they seem to show that early 
Christianity was not a sudden development but 
a gradual one which had Its predecessors. 

Ethloal Chundi, a movement typical of 19th cent, 
rationalism which attempted to combine 
atheism (or at any rate the absence of any belief 


in a God which was inconsistent with reason or 
based on revelation) with the Inculcation of 
moral principles. Prayers were not used and 
ordinarily the service consisted in the singing of 
edifying compositlonB intersi>er8ed with read- 
ings from poems or prose of a similar nature by 
great writers bolding appropriate views. It 
traminated in a talk on an ethical or soientlflo 
theme. There is an Ethical Church in London 
and the South Place Institution where Moncure 
Conway preached from 1804 to 1897 still exists. 

Ethnocentrlsm, the exaggerated tendency to think 
the characteristics of one*B own group or race 
superior to those of any others. 

Evangelioanlsm. the belief of those Protestant sects 
which bold that the essence of the Gospel con- 
sists in the doctrine of salvation by faith in the 
atoning death of Christ and nut by good works 
or the sacraments: that worahip should be 
“free” rather than liturgical through estab- 
lished forms: that ritual is unacceptable and 
superstitious. Evangelicals are Low Church- 
men. 

Elvangelism, the preaching of the Gospel, em- 
phasising the necessity for a new birthBor conver- 
don. The evangeilstlo fervour of John Wesley 
and George Whitefield {see Methodism) aroused 
the great missionary spirit of the late 18tb and 
19th cent. George Fox, founder of the Society 
of Friends (g.v.), was also an evangelist. Evan- 
gelists can be Low. High, or Middle Church- 
men. 

Existentialism, a highly subjective philosopby 
which many people connect with such names aa 
Jean-Paul Sartre (b. 1905) or Albert Camus 
(1913-60) and assume to be a post-war move- 
ment associated with disillusion and a sordid 
view of life. However, existentialism stems 
from SOren Kierkegaard (1818-55), the Danish 
“ religious writer ” — ^his own description of him- 
self — ^In such works aa EiUterlOr, Fear and 
Trembling, and Conclnding Unadentifie Pod^ 
acrini. Between the two wars translations of 
Kierkegaard into German influenced Martin 
Heidegger's (b. 1889) great work Being and 
Time and the other great existentialist EiiTl 
Jaspers (b. 1883): it has strongly Influenced 
modem Protestant theology notably in S^rl 
Barth, Behfliold Niebuhr, and Paul TlUicb and 
beyond that field Gabriel Marcel (b. 1887), the 
Spanish writer Unamuno (1864-1936) In his 
well-known The Tragic SeuMe of Life, and Martin 
Buber of Israel (b. 1878) In his / and Thou. We 
have it on Heidegger's authority that ” Sartre 
is no phUosopher ” even If It is to his works that 
modem existentialists often turn. 

Existentialism Is extremely difficult for the 
non-metaphyslcaUy-minded to understand; it 
deals, not with the nature of the universe or what 
are ordinarily thought of as philosophical prob- 
lems but describes an attitude to life or God held 
by the individual. Briefly, its main essentials 
are: (1) it distinguishes between eaaenee, i.e., that 
aspect of an entity which can be obeyed and 
known— and its exiatence — the fact of Its having 
a place in a changing and dangerous world which 
is what really matters; (2) existence being basic, 
eadi self-aware indlviduai can grasp his own 
existence on reflection in bis own immediate ex- 
perience of blmself and his situation as a free 
being In the world; what he finds Is not merely a 
knowing self but a self that fean, hopes, believes, 
wills, and is aware of its need to fln4 a purpose, 
plan, and destiny in life: (8) but we cannot grasp 
our existence by thought atone; thus the fact 
“ all men must dier relates to the essence of man 
but it is necessary to be involved, to draw the 
conclusion aa a person that “I too must die” 
and experience its Impact on our own individual 
existence: (4) because of the preceding, it is 
necessary to abandon our attitude of objec- 
tivity and theoretical detachment when fimed 
by the problems relating to the ultimate pur- 
pose of our own Ufe and the basis of our own 
conduct; life remains closed to those who take 
no part in it because it can have no signifloanoe: 
(6) it follows that the ezistentiaUst cannot be 
rationalist In his outlook for this Is merely an 
escape into thought firom the serious problems of 
existence: none of the important aspects of 
life-failure, evil, sto, folly— nor (in the view of 
Kierkegaard) even the existence of God or the 
troth of Ghristianlty— can be proved by reason* 
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** God does not exist: He la eternal," was bow 
be expressed it: (6) life Is abort and limited In 
space and time, therefore it Is foolish to discuss 
in a leisurely fsshion matters of life or death as if 
there were all eternity to argue them in. It Is 
necessary to make a leap into the unknown, e.g.. 
accepting Christ (in the case of the Christian 
existentialist) by faith in the sense of giving and 
risking the self utterly. This means complete 
commitment, not a dependence on arguments 
as to whether certain historical events did, or 
did not, happen. 

To summarise: existentialism of whatever 
type seems to the outsider to be an attitude to 
life concerning itself with the indlvidual*a ulti- 
mate problems (mine, not yours): to be anti- 
rationidiBt and anti-idealist (in the sense of 
being, as It seems to the believer, practical) — ^in 
effect it seems to say " life is too short to fool 
about with argument, you must dive In and be- 
come committed " to something. Sartre who 
c alls himaplf an ** atheist existentialist ** is 
apparently committed to the belief that " heU is 
other people," but for most critics the main 
argument against existentialist philosophy Is 
that it often rests on a highly specialised per- 
sonal experience and. as such, is incom- 
municable. 

Extra-sensory Perception. See Tdepathy. 
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Fabian Society. In 1848 (the year of The Corn- 
munist Manifesto by Marx and Engels) Europe 
was in revolt. In most countries the workers 
and intellectuals started bloody revolutions 
against the feudal ruling classes which were no 
less violently suppressed; hence on the con- 
sent Bodalism took on a Marxist tinge which 
to some extent it si^ retaina But at the same 
time England was undergoing a dow but non- 
violent transition in her political and Industrial 
llfb which led the workers in general to look for- 
ward to progress through evolution. Marxism 
never became an important movement in 
England even though it took its origin here. 
There were many reasons for this: the agitation 
of the Chartists (g.e.); the writings of Mill. 
Rudkin, and Ourlyle: the reforms of Robert 
Owen: the religious movement led by the 
Westeys; the Co-operative societies; the 
Christian socialista. Furthermore legislation 
stimulated by these bodies had led to an ex- 
tension of the franchise to include a comdderable 
number of wage-earners, remedial measures to 
oonect some of the worst abuses of the Cactory 
system, recognition of the trade unions, etc. 

This was the background against which the 
Fkblan Society was founded in 1884 with the 
conviction that social change could be brought 
about by gradual parliamentary means. (The 
name is d^ved firom Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
the Roman general nicknamed " Cunctator." the 
delayer, who achieved his successes in defending 
Rome against Hannibal by refusing to give 
direct battle.) It was a movement of brilliant 
Intellectuals, chief among whom were ^dney 
and Beatrice Webb, H. O. Wells. G. B. Shaw, 
Graham Wallas. Sidney Olivier, and Edward 
Pease. The Society itself was basicaUy a r^ 
search in^tutlon wl^h ftimished the Intel- 
- lectual information for social reform and sup- 
ported all contributing to the gradual attain- 
ment byjmrliamentaryxneans of sodaila^ , ^ 

Webbs’s analy^ of society emphasised 
that indivldnalist enterprise in capitalism ww a 
hang-over from early days and was boutm to 
defeat its^ shioe socialism is the inevltoble 
acooiiipaniment of modem indastrialisni: the 
necessary result of popular government is con- 
trol of their economic system by the people 
themsdves. Utopian schemes had been doomed 
to failure because they were based on the faliw 
that socMy is static and that islands of uUmlas 
oov^ be formed in the midst of an nn c hang i n g 
antagonistic envlionment. On tbe oon- 
tiaty* it was pointed out, society de^ops: 
" TSfb new beoomee old. often before it is <m- 
■ofendy rarai^Mi as new." Social leorganiBar 
SEoan^neefrilly be hastened by violent 
ipne-Pf but only tinoukh methods consonant 
01th this natural historical progtessloii:— 


gradual, peaceful, and demooratlc. The 
FahiaDs were convinced that men are rational 
enough to accept in their common interest de- 
velopments which can be demonstrated as 
necessary: thus public opinion will come to see 
that sodaUsation of tbe land and industries is 
essential in tbe same way that they came to 
accept the already-existing acts in respect of 
housing, insuninoe. medical care, and conditions 
of work. Gradual " permeation " of the power 
groups — ^trade unions, political parties, 
managers, and enlightened employers— would 
speed the process. 

The Society collaborated first in tbe formation 
of the Independent Labour Party and then with 
the more moderate Labour Party and the trade 
unions and Co-operative movement. But in 
general it disapproved of independent trade 
union action since change should come from the 
government and take political form. The class- 
war of Marx was refected and so too was tbe 
idea of the exclusive role of the working class 
— reform must comC from the enUghtened co- 
operation of all dasaes— not from their opposi- 
tion. \ 

Faonlty Psychology, 4 school of psychology, 
basically belonging to the early 10th cent., 
which sought to expl^ mental phenomena by 
referring them to the activity of certain agencies 
or faculties such as mpmory, imagination, will, 
etc., as if they were eptities in their own right 
rather than merely general terms for various 
groups of mental phenomena. Its most ex- 
treme form was phrenology iq.v.) which found 
no less than thirty-seven so-called faculties. 

Falangists. The Fascist Party of Spain founded 
in 1033 by Jos4 Antonio Primo de Rivera, son eff 
the man who was dictator of the country from 
1023 to 1030: he was shot by the Republicans. 
In 1037 tbe falangists who had shown unwel- 
come signs of Bodal radicalism were merged with 
the other right-wing political groups to form the 
Fotense Bepanola Tfadicionalieta v de UuJunUu 
de Ofensive NacUmal Sindimligtas which re- 
placed the Cortes (i.e. the Government) between 
1080 and 1042 when the Cortes was relnstltiited. 
The Falunge is the only political party allowed 
in Spain. See Fascism. 

Fascism. From the end of mediaeval times with 
the opening up of the world, tbe Uberation of tbe 
mind and the release of buriness enterprise, a 
new spirit arose in Europe exemplified in such 
movements as the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion. the struggle for democracy, the rise of 
capitalism, and tbe Industrial Revolution. 
Wlto these movements there developed a certain 
tradition which, in spite of hindrances and dis- 
agreements or failures, was universally held both 
by right- and left-wing parties however strongly 
they might fail to agree on the best means of 
attaining what was felt to be a universal ideal. 
The bard core this tradition involved: belief 
in reason and tbe possibility of human progress: 
the essential sanctity and dignity of human life: 
tolerance of widely different religious and 
poetical views: reliance on popular government 
and the respon^bility of tbe rulers to the ruled; 
freedom of thought and criticism : the necessity 
of universal education: impartial Justice and 
the rule of law: the desirability of univerBal 
peace. Fascism was the negation of every 
aspect of this tradition and took pride in being 
so. Emotion took the place of reason, the 
** immutable, benefidal. and fimitfbl inequality 
of dasses " and tbe right of a self-constituted 
411te to rule them replaced universal suffrage 
because absolute authority " Quick, sure, 
unanimous " led to action rather than talk. 
Contrary opinions are not allowed and Justice is 
in tbe service of the state; war is desirable to 
advance tbe power of the state; and racial In- 
equality made a dogma. Those who belong to 
the *' wrong " religion. poUtiod party, or race 
aie ontside the law. 

attacks on liberalism'and exaltation of the 
state derive largely from Hegel and his German 
followers: tbe mystical inationalism from such 
lOtb cent philosopbera ae Schopeidianer, 
Nietasche. and Bergson: froni Borel (are 
Sy^oaliam) came the idea of tbe myth, and 
an image which would have the power to aronse 
the emotionB of the fw mwa n and from ^rel also 
the raticmale of viotenoe and Justification of force. 
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But these philosophical Justifications of thscism 
do not explain why it arose at all and why it 
arose where it did — ^in Italy. Germany, and 
Spain. These countries had one thing in com - 1 
mon — disUJusionment. Germany had lost the j 
1914-18 war. Italy had been on the winning side 
hut was resentful about her small gains. Spain 
had sunk to the level of a third-rate power, and 
people were becoming increasingly restive under 
the reactionary powers of the Catholic Church, 
the landed aristocracy, and the army. In 
Marxist theory, fascism is the last filng of the 
ruling class and the bourgeoisie in their attempt 
to hold down the workers. 

Italian Faaciam, The corporate state set 
up by Benito Mussolini in Italy claimed to be 
neither capitalist nor socialist, and after its 
Inception in 1922 the Fascist Party i^ecame the 
only recognised one. Its members wore black 
shirts, were organised in military formations, 
used the Roman greeting of the outstretched 
ann. and adopted as their slogan ** Mussolini is 
always right." Membership of the Party was 
not allowed to exceed a number thought to be 
suited to the optimum size of a governing class 
and new candidates were drawn, after strict 
examinations, from the youth organisations. 
Hie Blackshirts, a fascist militia, existed sepa- 
rately from the army and were ruled by Fascist 
Headquarters. 

At the head of government was Mussolini. 
"II Dues” himself, a cabinet of fourteen 
ministers selected by him and approved by the 
King to supervise the various functions of 
government, and the Grand Council or direc- 
torate of the Fascist Party, all the members of 
which were chosen by the Duoe. Parliament, 
which was not allowed to initiate legislation but 
only to approve decrees from above, consisted 
of a Senate with life-membership and a Chamber 
of Fasci and Corporations composed of nomi- 
nated members of the Party, the National 
Council of Corporations, and selected repre- 
sentatives of the employers* and employees* 
confederations. Private enterprise was en- 
couraged and protected but rigidly controlled; 
strikes were forbidden, but a Charter of labour 
enforced the coUaboration of workers and 
employers whose disputes were settled in labour 
courts presided over by the Party. All decisions 
relating to industry were govenunent-controUed 
{e.a., wages, prices, conditions of employment 
and dismiss the expansion or limitation of 
production), and some industries such as min- 
ing. shipping, and armaments were largely state- 
owned. 

Italian fascism served as a model in other 
countries, notably for the German National 
Socialist Party, in Spain and Japan, and most 
European nations between the vrars had their 
small Fascist parties, the British version led by 
Sir Oswald Mosley being known as the British 
Union which advocated the abolition of free 
speech, greater interest in the Commonwealth, 
and antl-semitism. Although fascism In all 
countries has certain recognisable charac- 
teristics. it would be wrong to think of it as an 
international movement taking fixed forms and 
with a dearly thought-out rationale as in the 
case of communism. It is doubtful, for ex- 
ample. whether Japanese ** fascism ** was en- 
titled to be described as such, and the Spanish 
Faiange differs in many respects both in outlook 
and origins fiom the German or Italian varieties. 
In fact the word ** fascist,*' like ** bolshevik,'' is 
often used as a purely emotive term of abuse. 
See Folange. Nadsm. 

FatallsEO. See Betenninlsm. 

Fettohism, originally a practice of the natives of 
West Africa and elsewhere of attributing magi- 
cal properties to an object which was usi^ as an 
amulet, for putting spelia on others, or regarded 
as poBsessing dangerous powers. In psycho- 
logy the term refers to a sexual perversion in 
which objects such as shoes, brassieres, hair, 
etc., arouse sexual excitement. 

Feudalism. feudal system took its origins 
from Saxon times and broadly speaking lasted 
unto the end ofthe 13th cent. It wasamiUtary 
and political organisation based on land tenure, 
for. of course, society throughout this period was 
bai^ atanost enttely on agriculture. The 
activities of men divide them &to three classes 
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or estates. The First Estate was the clergy, 
responsible for man’s spiritual needs; the 
Second was the nobility, including kings and 
emperor as well as the lesser nobles; the Third 
was composed of ail those who had to do with 
the economic and mainly agricultural life of 
Europe. The praying men, the fighting men 
and admlnlstratoTB. and the toUers were all held 
to be dependent on each other in a web of 
mutual respongiblUties. 

The theory of feudalism, although It by no 
means always worked out In practice, was as 
follows: the earth was God’s and the^ore no 
nuin owned land in the modern sense of the 
word. God bad given the pope spiritual cha^e 
of men. and secular power over them to the 
emperor from whom kings held their kingdoms, 
and in turn the dukes and counts received the 
land over which they held sway from the king. 
Members of the Second Estate held their lands 
on the condition of fulfilling certain obligations 
to their overlord and to the people living under 
them, so when a noble received a fief or piece of 
land he became the vassal of the man who 
bestowed it. To him be owed military service 
for a specified period of the year, attendance at 
court, and giving his lord counsel. He under- 
took to ransom his lord when he fell into enemy 
hands and to contribute to his daughter's dowry 
and at the knighting of his son. In return the 
lord offered liis vassal protection and Justice, 
received the vassal’s sons into his household and 
educated them for knighthood. 

The system was complicated by the fact that 
large fiefs might be subdivided and abbots often 
governed church lands held in lief from nobles. 
The serf or toiling man dwelt on the land of a 
feudal noble or churchman where he rendered 
service by tilling the soil or canrying out his 
craft for his manorial lord In return for protec- 
tion, Justice, and the security of his Ufe and 
land. He was given a share In the common 
lands or pastures from which he provided for 
his own needs. In the modem sense he was not 
free (although at a later stage he could buy his 
freedom) since he was attached to the soil and 
could not leave without the lord's permission. 
On the other hand he could neither be deprived 
of his land nor lose his livelihood. Feudal 
tenures were abolished In England by statute in 
1660, although they had for long been inopera- 
tive. In Japan a feudal system existed up to 
1871, In Russia until 1917. and many relios of it 
BtiU linger on (e.g. the mexzadria system of land 
tenure In parts of Italy). 

Fourierism. See Utopianism. 

Freemasonry, a secret organisation with different 
systems in different countries. It shares with 
other secret societies the characteristics of being 
secret, having signs by which one fellow-member 
can recognise another, initiation ceremonies, 
peculiar regalia, and various grades of en- 
lightenment. In England freemasonry was first 
organised in 1717 and in France and Germany 
in 1725 and 1737 respectively. Masons claim 
to be working for the good of mankind, and 
carry out various charitable works. Many 
notable people are in the movement. Whatever 
their bellefii there can be no doubt that on the 
continent freemasons have intervened in politics 
and the organisation is banned by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Absurd attempts have been 
made (and quite possibly are part of Blasonio 
belief) to trace the society back to early and 
even Biblical times. HMorically, of course, 
this is absurd, nor have fireemasons any con- 
nection with the masems* guilds of the Middle 
Ages which were Intended for masons in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

Freudian theory. See Section F, Part IIL 

Friends, The Society of, or Quakers, a religious 
body founded in England in the t7th cent, by 
George Fox (1624r^l). The essence of their 
faith is that every individual who believes has 
the power of direct communication with Ood 
who will guide him Into the ways of truth. Thin 
powOT comes from the " inner light *' bis own 
heart, the light of Christ. Quakers meet for 
worship avoiding all ritual, without ordained 
minisjiers or prepared sermons: there is com- 
plete sUenoe until someone is moved by the Holy 
Spirit to utter his message. 

In the early days Quakers gave vent to 
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Violent outburslB and disturbed church services. 
Friends had the habit of preaching at anyone 
who happened to be nearby, their denunciation 
of ** steeple*houses " and references to the 
** inner light." their addressing everyone as 
" thee ” and " thou,” their refusal to go beyond 
** yea " and " nay " in making an assertion and 
refusing to go further in taking an oath, must 
have played some part in bringing about the 
savage persecutions they were forced to endure. 
Many emigrated to Pennsylvania, founded by 
William Penn in 1682, and lissionarics were 
sent to many parts of the world. The former 
violence gave way to gentleness. Friends not 
only refused to take part in war but even 
refused to resist personal violence. They took 
the lead in abolishing slavery, worked for prison 
reform and better education. As we know them 
today Quakers are quiet, sincere, undemonstra* 
tive people, given to a somewliat serious turn of 
mind. The fonuer peculiarities of custom and 
dress have been dropped and interpretation of 
the Scriptures is more liberal. Although 
Quakers refuse to take part in warfare, they are 
always ready to help the victims of war. by 
organising relief, helping refugees in distress, or 
sending their ambulance units into the heat of 
battle. 

G 

Gestalt Psychology. Whilst Behaviourism (a.o.) 
was emerging in America a new school of 
thought was arising in Germany which has 
revolutionised the outlook of psychology in 
certain fields and is one of the most important 
schools of today. Basically dealing with prob> 
terns of perception and learning, it took issue 
with the old concept of the Asaociatlonists (q.v.) 
that mental life was liased on the " association 
of ideas.” and one of the doctrines of the 
Behaviourists and others that learning is based 
either on a process of trial and error or condi- 
tioning. The three founders of the school were 
Blax Wertheimer, Wolfgang Kdhler, and Kurt 
Koffka who named it the Gestalt school — a 
German word which is retained because it had 
no definite English counterpart but may roughly 
be translated as " patteni " or " oonfiguratiou.” 
They meant by this that the human mind has a 
natural tendency to And signiilcant patterns 
among sensations, contrary to the Associationist 
view that initially we simply experience atom- 
ised elements which we later learn to associate 
together as an object. The latter was described 
by the new school as a " brick and mortar ” 
psychology which explained where the bricks 
came from but failed to explain the mortar 
which makes the elements a whole. (The whole 
is not the mere sum of its parts.) Thus a tune 
is made up from notes in a scide but is not 
present in them individually, and the tune Is 
still present if we change the key using entirely 
different notes. Pattern and relationshJiw 
which have significanoe are at the basis of 
mental activity, especially in learning. Thus 
experiments have shown that If hens are pre- 
sented with grain laid on both white and grey 
pieces of paper and are allowed to eat from the 
grey but are shooed away from the white, they 
soon learn to go to the grey piece only. This, 
the Assoclatlonlsts would say, is a perfect 
example of the association of ideas: white 
equals punishment, grey equals food, so natur- 
ally the paper associated with food wins. But 
Edhier did a Airther experiment and sub- 
stituted black for the white paper. If the 
theory of association were correct, the hens 
would still feed at the grey paper which they 
bad learned to associate with food. In fact, 
they went to the grain on the black paper. 
The obvious explanation was that the birds were 
not responding to a simple aasociatioD. grey 
equate food, but to the relationship "darker 
than." They took In the whole sttuation, not 
Just parts of it. 

Similariy the Behaviourist theory of teaming 
was one of oouditioning-Hhe dog presented with 
food preceded by a whistle soon begins to salivate 
Et the whistle alone. Other pey^ologtets em- 
phsirised the prooess of trial and error showing, 
for example, that a cat placed in a box which 
oodid only he opened by a latch or by puUing a 
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wire loop to reach a plate of food outside, at first 
made completely random movements until by 
chance the correct one happened to be made. 
On subsequent occastons the random element 
grew less and less and thus the cat ultimately 
learned to go straight for the latch. But 
KOhler criticised these experiments (without 
denying that some learning may be by either 
conditioning or trial and error) by pointing out 
that In most of the trial and error exiteriments 
where maxes or pussle boxes were used the 
wJioie Bitvation was not open to the animal's 
inspection. An Important element in learning, 
even in antmais, is insight. Thus a dog 
separated from food by a length of fencing wilt 
almost Immediately run around the fence pro- 
vided it can see its ends. A chimpanxee with a 
banana outside its cage and a suitable stick 
inside within the same field of vision will soon 
use it to poke tbe fruit Inside. But if the stick 
is lying at the back of the cage the absence of a 
compact visual pattern of stick and banana will 
likely cause it to fail. Gestalt, in sliort. em- 
phasises the pattem^udiiig and significance- 
seeking tendencies of tne mind and Its ability to 
learn by insight. It Ims also criticised the type 
of personality test whteh lists individual traits, 
giving the subject a rating for each trait, on the 
ground that such tests do not show the 1 unction 
of each trait in the tota) per8r>nality wliich is an 
organised whole rather than the sum of its 
individual characteristics. 

Gnosticism. Among the many heresies of early 
Christianity, especially during its first two 
centuries, was a group which came under tbe 
heading of Gnosticism. This was a system or 
set of systems which attempted to combine 
Christian beliefs with others derived from 
Oriental and Greek sources, especially those 
which were of a mystical and nict.ar>hysieai 
nature, such as tbe doctrines of IMato and 
Pythagoras. There were many Gnostic sects, 
the most celebrated lx;iug the Alexandrian 
school of Valentins (11. e. 1 UB-e. 100). " Gnosis ” 
was understood not as meaning " knowledge ” 
or ” understanding ” as we understand these 
words, but " revelation.” As in other mystical 
religions, the ultimate object was individual 
salvation: sacraments took the most varied 
forms. Many who professed themselves Chris- 
tians accepted Gnostic doctrines and even 
orthodox Christianity contains some elements 
of Gnostic mysticism. It was left to the 
bishops and theologians to decide at what point 
Gnosticism ceased to be orthodox and a difficult 
task this proved to be. Two of the greatest, 
Clement of Alexandria and hte pupil Origen. 
unwittingly slipped into heresy w'ben they tried 
to show that such men as Socrates and Plato, 
who were in quest of truth, were Christian in 
Intention, and by their lives and works had 
prepared the way for Christ. Thus they con- 
tradicted C:!hurch doctrine which specifically 
said Uxlra ecdeitiam nuila ealtu — outside the 
Church there is no salvation. 

God and Man. Tlie idea of gmla came before the 
idea of God and even earlier in the evolution of 
religious thought there existed belief In spirits 
[nee Animism). It was only as a result of a lung 
period of development that the notion of a uni- 
versal ** God " arose, a development particularly 
well documented In the Old Testament. Here 
we are concerned only with the views of T>hilo- 
sophexs, the views of specific religious IxHiies 
being idven under the appropriate headings. 
First, however, some definitions. 

Atheism Is tbe positive disbelief in the exist- 
ence of a God. Agnosticism (a term coined by 
T. H. Huxley, the 19th cent, biologist and con- 
temporary of Darwin) signifies that one cannot 
know whether God exists or not. Deism is the 
acceptance of the existence of God. not through 
revelation, but as a hypothesis required by 
reason, ^etam also accepts the existence of 
God. but, unlike Deism, docs not reject the 
evidence of revelation (e.(7.. in tbe Bible or in 
the lives of the saints). Pantheism is the 
SdenUfleation of God with alt that exists ({.e., 
with the whole universe). Monotheism is the 
belief in one Polyihelim the belief In many 
(see also Dualism). 

Early Greek Views. Among the early Greek 
philoBophen, Thales (c.j624-506 b.O.) of MUetus. 
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in Asia Minor. Anaximander (011-647 b.o.). his | 
pupil, and Anaximenes (b. c. 670 b.o.). another : 
MUetan, were men of scientific curiosity and ' 
their speculations about the origin of the ' 
universe were untouched by religious thought. 
They were basically materialist and atheist in 
thought. Heraclitus of Ephesus (e. 640-475 
B.O.), the philosopher of change, and the founder 
of metaphysics, was scomful of the popular 
religion of his day. For him fire was the 
prime element — ^ihe Loooa — ^the most complete 
embodiment of the process of Becoming. 
Empedocles of Agrigentum in Sicily (c. 500-e. 
480 B.C.) introduced the idea of opposition and 
affinity. All matter is composed of the so-called 
four elements — earth, wafer, air, and fire — ^which 
are In opposition or alliance with each other. 
All these were materialist philosophers who 
sought to explain the working of the universe 
without tecourae to the gods. 

SoenUes, Plato, and Aristotle. Socrates (470- 
809 B.O.) was primarily concerned with etliical 
matters and conduct rather than the nature 
of the universe. For him goodness and virtue 
come from knowledge. He obeyed an ** inner 
voice ’* and suffered death rather than give up 
his philosophy. He believed in the persistence 
of life after death and was essentially a mono- 
theist. Plato (427-347 B.O.) was chiefly con- 
cerned with the nature of reality and thought 
in terms of absolute truths which were un- 
changing. logical, and mathematical. (See 
Blind and Matter.) Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) 
took his view of matter not from Democritus 
(atomic view) but from Empedocles (doctrine 
of four elements), a view which came to fit 
in well with orthodox mediaeval theology. 
Blatter is conceived of as potentially alive and 
striving to attain its particular fonn. being 
moved by divine spirit or mind (nous). (An 
acorn, for example, is matter which contains 
the fonn oak-tree '* towards which it strives.) 
Thus there is a whole series from the simplest 
level of matter to the perfect living individual. 
But there must lie a supreme source of all move- 
ment upon which the whole of Nature depends, 
a Being that Aristotle describes as the ** Un- 
moved Mover,” the ultimate cause of all be- 
coming in the universe. This Being is pure 
intelligence, a philosopher's Gk)d. not a personal 
one. Unlike Plato, Aristotle did not believe in 
survival after death, holding that the divine, 
that is the immortal element in man, is mind. 

Among the later Greek thinkers the Epi- 
cureans were polytheists whose gods, however, 
were denied supernatural powers. The Stoics 
built up a materialist theory of the universe, 
liased on the Aristotelian model. To them Qod 
was an all-pervading force, related to the world 
as the soul is related to the body, but they 
conceived of it as material. They develoiwd 
the mystical side of Plato’s Idealism and were 
much attracted by the astrology coming from 
Babylonia. They were pantheists. The Scep- 
tics were agnostics. 

Prom Paaan to Christian Thought. Philo, 
” the Jew of Alexandria.” who was about 20 
years older than Jesus, tried to show that the 
Jewish scriptures were in line with the best in 
Greek thought. He introduced the Logos as a 
bridge between the two systems. Philo's God 
is remote from the world, above and beyond all 
thought and being, and as His perfection does 
not permit direct contact with matter the divine 
Logos acts as intermediary between God and 
man. Plotinus (204-70). a Boman. and the 
founder of Neoplatonism, was the last of the 
great pagan philosophers. Like Philo, he be- 
lieved that God had created the world in- 
directly through emanations— beings coming 
from Him but not of Him. The world needs 
God but God does not need the world. Greatlon 
is a fall from God. especially the human soul 
when enmeshed in the body and the world of the 
senses, yet (see Determinism) man has the 
ability to firee himself from sense domination 
and turn towards God. Neoplatonism was the 
final stage of Greek thought drawing Its inspira- 
tion from the mystical idde of Plato's idealism 
and its ethics from Stoicism. . , 

Ckrietianilht: The Fathers and the 8(hootmen. 
It was n^nly through St. Augustine (864-430). 
Bishop of Hippo in North Africa, that certain 


of the doctrines of Neoplatonism found their 
way into Christianity. Augustine also em- 
phasised the concept of God os all good, all 
wise, all knowing, transcendent, the Creator of 
the universe out of nothing. But. he added, 
since God knows everything, everything Is de- 
termined by Him forever. This is the doctrine 
of predestination and its subsequent hlsto^ is 
discussed under Determinism. 

In the early centuries of Christianity, as we 
have seen, some found It difficult to reconcile 
God’s perfection with His creation of ihe uni- 
verse and introduced the concept of the lefgos 
which many identified with Christ. Further, 
it came to be held that a power of divine origin 
permeated the universe, namely the Holy Bpurit 
or Holy Ghost. Some theory had to be worked 
out to explain the relationships of these three 
entities whence arose the conception of the 
Trinity. God is One: but He is also Three: 
Father, Bon (the Logos or Clurist), and Holy 
Ghost. 

This doctrine was argued by the Apologists 
and the Modalists. The former maintained 
that the Logos and the Holy Spirit were emana- 
tions from God and that Jesus was the Logos 
in tlie form of a man. The Modalists held that 
all three Persons of the Trinity were Qod in 
three forms or modes: the Logos is Qod creat- 
ing. the Holy Spirit God reasoning, and Qod is 
God being. This led to a long discussion as to 
whether the Logos was an emanation from God 
or God in another form: was the Logos of like 
nature with (hxi or of the same substance^ This 
was resolved at the Council of Nicaea (325) 
when Athanasius formulated the orthodox 
doctrine against Arius (g.v.): that the one 
Godhead is a Trinity of the same substance, 
three Persons of the same nature — ^Father. Son. 
and Holy Ghost. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). influenced 
greatly by Aristotle’s doctrines, set the pattern 
for all subsequent Catholic belief even to the 
present time. He produced rational arguments 
for God’s existence: e.o., Aristotle's argument 
that, since movement exists, there must be a 
prime mover, the Unmoved Mover or God: 
further, we can see that things in the universe 
are related in a scale from the less to the more 
complex, from the less to the more perfect, and 
this leads us to suppose that at the peak there 
must be a Being with absolute perfection. God 
Is the first and final cause of the universe, 
absolutely perfect, the Creator of everything out 
of nothing. He reveals Himself in his Crezition 
and rules the universe through His perfect will. 
How Aquinas dealt with the problem of pre- 
destination is told under Determinism. 

Break with Mediaeval Thought. Benais- 
sance thinkers, free to think for themselves, 
doubted the validity of the arguments of the 
Schoolmen but most were unwilling to give up 
the idea of God (nor would it have been safe to 
do so). Mystics (see Mysticism) or near-mystics 
such as Nicholas of Cuaa (c. 1401-64) and Jacob 
Boehme (1575-1624) taught that God was not to 
be found by reason but was a fact of the im- 
mediate intuition of the mystical experience. 
Giordano Bruno held that God was immanent In 
the infinite universe. He is the unity of all 
opposites, a unity without opposites, which the 
human mind cannot grasp. Bruno was burned 
at the stake in 1600 at tbe instigation of the 
Inquisition (a body which, so wc are told, never 
caused pain to anyone since it was the civil 
power, not the Inquisition, that carried out the 
unpleasant sentences) for his heresy. 

Francis Bacon, who died in 1626, separated, 
Hs was the tendency of that time, science from 
religion. The latter he divided Into the two 
categories of natural and revealed theology. 
The former, through the study of nature, may 
give convincing proof of the existence of a God 
but nothing more. Of revealed theology he 
said; ” we must quit the small vessel of human 
reason ... as we are obliged to obey tlie 
divine law, though our will murmurs against it, 
BO we are obliged to believe in the wenrd of God, 
though our reason is shocked at it.** Hobbes 
(d. 1670) was a complete materialist and one 
feels that obeisance to tbe notion was politic 
rather than from conviction. However, he does 
mention God as starting the untveme in moUon ; 
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infera that God Is cofporeal but dentes that His 
natuie can be known. 

From Duearteo Onwards. Descartes (1506- 
1650) senarated mind and body as different 
entities but beltoyed that the existence of God 
could be deduced by the fact that the idea 
of him existed In the mind. Whatever God 
puts Into man. Includlns his ideas, must be reaL 
God is self-caused, omniscient, omnipotent, 
eternal, all goodness and truth. But Descartes 
neglected to explain how mind separate from 
body can influence body, or God separate from 
the world can influence matter. 

Spinosa (1632-77) declared that all existence 
is embraced in one substance — God. the all-ln- 
aJl. Sto was a pantheist and as such was 
reiected by bis Jewish brethren. But Spinosa’s 
God has neither personality nor oonsdoosness, 
intelligence nor purpose, although aU things 
follow in strict law from His nature. All the 
thought of everyone in the world, make up 
GkKl’s thoughts. 

Bishop Berkeley (1685-1753) took the view 
that things exist only when they are perceived, 
and this naturally implies that a tree, for 
example, ceases to exist when nobody is looking 
at it. This problem was solved to his own 
satisfaction by assuming that (jkMl. seeing every- 
thing. prevented objects from disappearing 
when we were not present. The world is a 
creation of God but it is a spiritual or mental 
world, not a material one. 

Hume (1711-76). who was a sceptic, held that 
human reason cannot demonstrate the existence 
of (3od and all past arguments to show that it 
could were fallacious. Yet we must believe in 
God since the basis of all hope, morality, 
and society is based upon the belief. Kant 
(1724-1804) held a theory similar to that of 
Huma We cannot know by reason that God 
exists, nor can we prove on the basts of argu- 
ment anything about God. But we can form an 
idea of the whole of the universe, the one 
Absolute Whole, and personify it. We need the 
idea of Gted on which to base our moral life, 
although this idea of GkKi is transcendent. i.e., 
goes beyond experience. 

WiUiam James (1842-1010), the American 
philosopher (see Pragmatism), held much the 
same view: God cannot be proved to exist, but 
we have a will to believe which must be satisfied, 
and the idea works in practice. Hegel (1770- 
1831) thought of God as a developing process, 
beginxflng with ** the Absolute *' or First Cause 
and finding its highest expression in man's 
mind, or reason. It is in man that God most 
clearly becomes aware of Himself. Finally 
Comte (1708-1857). the positivist, held that re- 
Uglon belongs to a more primitive state of 
society and. like many modem philosophers, 
turned the problem over to believers as being 
none of the buslnesB of science. 

Good and Bvfl. 

Early PhUosophm* Views. The early Greek 

E hilosophers were chiefly concerned with the 
iwB of the universe, conseauently it was 
common belief that knowledge of these laws, 
and living according to them, constituted the 
supreme good. Heraclitus, for example, who 
taught that all things carried with them 
their opposites, held that good and evil were 
like two notes In a harmony, necessary to 
each other. ** It is the opposite which is good 
for us.** Democritus, like Epicurus (qjuh held 
the Tnnin goal of Ufc is happinesB. but 
happiness in moderation. The good man is not 
merely the one who does good but who always 
wants to do so: ** You can tell the good man 
not by his deeds alone but by his desires." 
Such goodness bilngB happiness, the ultimate 
goal On the other hand, many of the wander- 
ing Soiditet teachers taught that good was 
merely social convention, that there are no 
atetehite prlncIpleB of right and wrong, that each 
man should live aooording to his desiies and 
make his own moral code. To Socrates know- 
late was the highest good because doing wrong 
li the result of ignoranoe: ** no man is volun- 
farUy bad." Plato and Aristotle, differing in 
many other rameots. drew attention to the fact 
that man teooinposed of three parts: htedesbee 
told appetttee, w win. and his reason. Aman 
whose mason rules his will and appetites is not 


only a good but a happy man: for happiness is 
not an aim in Itself but a by-product of the good 
life. Aristotle, however, emphasised the goal 
of self-realisation, and thought that if the goal 
of life is (as Plato had said) a rational attitude 
towards the feelings and desires, it needs to be 
further defined. Aiistotle defined it as the 
** Golden Mean " — the good man is one who 
does not go to extremes but balances one 
extreme against another. Thus courage is a 
mean between cowardice and foolhardiness. 
The later philosopfaeni Philo and Plotinus held 
that evil was in the very nature of the body and 
its senses. Goodness could only be achieved by 
giving up the life of the senses and. freed from the 
domination of the body, turning to God. the 
source of goodness. 

Christian Views. Bt. Augustine taught that 
everything in the universe Is good. Even those 
things which appear evil are good in that 
they fit with the harmony of the universe like 
shadows in a painting. Man should turn his 
back on the pleasura of the world and turn to 
the love of God.^eter Abelard (1072-1142) 
made the more sopliistlcated distinction when 
he suggested that tne wrongness of an act lies 
not in the act itself,^ but In the Intention of the 
doer: " <3od consideM not what is done but in 
what spirit it is donf : and the merit or praise 
of the agent lies not in the deed but in the 
intention." If we db what we believe to be 
right, we may err. but we do not sin. The only 
sinfUl man is he who deliberately sets out to do 
what he knows to be wrong. Bt. Thomas 
Aquinas agreed with Aristotle in that he be- 
lieved the highest good to be realisation of self 
as God has ordained, and he also agreed with 
Abelard that intention is important. Even a 
good act is not good unless the doer intended it 
to have good consequenoes. Intention will not 
make a bad act good, but it is the only thing 
that will make a good act genuinely good. 

In general. Christianity has had difficulties in 
solvim the problem of the existence of evil: for 
even when one accepts that the evil men do is 
somehow tied up with the body, it is still 
difficult to answer the question: how could an 
all-imod create evil? This to answered in 
one of two ways: (a) that Adam was given 
free-will and chose to sin (an answer which still 
does not explain bow cdn could exist anywhere 
In the universe of a God who created every- 
thing); ib) by denying the reality of evil as 
some CbitotiaoB have chosen to do (e.g.. Chris- 
tian Science Q.v.). The Eastern relkdons. on 
the other baud {see Zoroastriantom). solved the 
problem In a more realistic way by a dualism 
which denied that their gods were the croatois 
of the whole universe and allowed the existence 
of at least two gods, one good and one evil. In 
Christianity there to. of course, a Devil, but it to 
not explained whence hto evil nature came. 

Later PhiUnoyhie Views. Hobbes equated 
good with pleasure, evil with pain. They are 
relative to the individual man m the sense that 
"one man's meat to another man's poison." 
Descartes believed that the power to distinguish 
between good and evil given by <3od to man 
to not complete, so that man does evil through 
ignorance. We act with insufficient knowledge 
and on Inadequate evidence. Locke, believing 
that at birth the mind to a blank slate, held 
that men get their opinions of right and wrong 
from their parents. By and large, happiness 
to good and pain to evil. But men do not 
always agree over what la pleasurable and what 
not. Heuoe laws exist and these fall into three 
categories: (1) the divine law: (2) dvll laws; 
(8) matters of opinion or reputation which are 
enforced by the fhot that men do not like to 
incur the disapproval of their frtenda. We 
team by expermoe that evil brings pain and 
good acts bring pleasure, and. basically, one to 
good because not to be so would bring dto- 
comfort. 

Kant (see God and Man) found moral beliefii 
to be inherent in man whether or not they can 
be proved by reason. There to a categorical 
imperative which makes us realise the validity 
of two universal laws: (1) " always act in such 
away that the maxim determining your oonduot 
might well become a universal law: act to that 
you oan will that everybody shall foUow the 
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principle of Four action ; (2) ** always act so 
as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of another, in every case as an 
end and never as a means." 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was Influenced by 
Buddhism and saw the will as a blind impelling 
strivinK. and desire as the cause of all soiferinK. 
The remedy is to regard sympathy and pity as 
the basis of all morality and to deny one’s 
individual wilL This is made easier if we 
realise that everyone is part of the Universal 
Will and therefore the one against whom we are 
struggling is part of the same whole as ourselves. 

John Stuart Mill and Jeremy Bentham were 
both representatives of the Utilitarian school, 
believing that good is the greatest good (happi- 
ness) of the greatest number {see Utilitarianism). 
Lastly, there is the view held mostly by political 
thinkers that good is what is good for the state 
or society in general {see State and Man). 

Guild Sodalism. a British form of ssmdicallsm 
(c.e.) created in 1006 by an architect, A. J. 
Penty, who was soon joined by A. 11. Orage. 
S. G. Hobson, and G. D. H. Cole. The back- 
ground to the movement was the situation that, 
although at that time the Labour Party had 29 
members in the House of Commons, a period of 
severe economic crisis had shown the govern- 
ment unwilling and the I,iabourite8 unable to do 
anything about it: the workers were resorting 
again to direct action to secure their demands 
and the democratic and constitutional methods 
to which the Fabians had partly persuaded them 
seemed to have failed. The guild socialists 
advocated a restoration of the mediaeval guild 
system as was being recommended by the 
French syndicalists whose programme involved 
a return to direct economic action, a functional 
industrial structure, return of craftsmanship, 
and distrust of the state. Gi^d socialists 
believed that value was created by society as a 
whole rather than by Individuals singly, and 
that capitalist economists had recommended the 
acQuisiticai of wealth without emphasising the 
social responsibilities which wealth should 
bring. The trade unions were to be organised 
to take over and run their own industries after 
nationalisation. Thus guild socialists were not 
only against capitalism but also against state 
BOciaUsm in which the state took over the 
control of Industry. Politic authority was 
held to be uncongenial to human freedom and 
therefore nothing was to be gained by the 
substitution of state bureaucracy for capitalist 
control. The National Guilds League, formed 
in 1915, advocated the abolition of the wa^ 
system, self-government in industry, control by 
a system of national guilds acting in conjunction 
with other functional democratic organisations 
in the community. This body was dissolved in 
1025. but the theories of guild socialism have 
undoubtedly influenced British socialism. 


Heresy, originally meant a sect or school of 
thought holding views different from others 
(e.g., Pharisees and Sadducees within Judaism). 
Lat(^ it came to mean beliefs contrary to ortho- 
dox teaching (e.p.. Arianism, ApaUinaiianiBin. 
Nestorianism). 

Hinduism, the religion and social Institutions of the 
great majority of the people of India. Hindu- 
ism has no fixed scriptuial canon but its doc- 
trines are to be found in ccrtoln ancient works, 
notably the Feds, the Brahmanas, the Uvani” 
shads, and the Bhaoavad-aHa, The dark- 
aWnnnrt DravkUans Invaded India between 
about 8260 and 2750 b.o. and established a 
dvlUsatlon in the Indus valley. They were 
polytheists who worshipped a num^ of n^i^- 
sods: some elements of their beliefs persisted 
faDito Hinduism. They were subdued by a light- 
ftlHnnft d Noidic people who invaded from Asia 
Minor and Iran about 1600 b.o. The language 
of these Aryan people was Vedip. parent of 
Sanskrit In which their religious literature (the 
Vedas) came to be written afber many centuries 
of oral transmission. 

Tto Veda or Sacred Lore has come down to us 
in the form of mantras or hymns of wbldb there 
are four great collections, the best-known being 
the Biff-Veda, These Yedio Aryans worshipped 
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nature-deities, fhdr favourites bdng IndA 
(rain), Agni (fire), and Surya (the sun). Their 
religion contained no idolatry but became 
contaminated by the more primitive beuea of 
the oonque:^ Dravidians. Sacrifice and litnal 
became predominant in a ceremonial religion. 

As a reaction a more phUosophio femn arose 
(c. 600 B.C.) with its scriptures In the UpaM- 
shads. At Its highest lev^ known as Brahman- 
ism, belief is in a subtle and sopbistioated form 
of monotheism {Brahma Is an impersonal, ali- 
embiacing spirit), but there is a tolerant ac- 
ceptance eff more primitive beliefs. Thns 
Vishnu (a conservative principle) and Blva (a 
destructive principle) grew out of Vedic con- 
oeptiODB. The two great doctrines of Hinduism 
are Aroma and tranimlgration. The universal 
desire to be reunited with the absolute (the 
Atman or Brahma) can be satisfied by following 
the path of knowledge. life Is a cycle of Uvea 
{samsara) in which man's destiny is determined 
by his deeds (Aroma) from which he may se^ 
release {moksa) through ascetic practices or the 
disdpline (ff Yoga (g.c.). Failure to achieve 
release means reincarnation — ^migration to a 
higher or lower form of life afber death — until 
the ultimate goal of abeorpUon in the absolute 
is reached. 

In the great Sanskrit epic poems Bamavana 
and Mahabiiarata the deity takes three forms, 
represented by the divine peraonalities of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. There are also 
lower gods, deml-gods. supernatural bemgs. ana 
membeiB of the trinity may even become uh 
carnate. as Vishnu became identified with 
Krtqhnfl. , one (ff the heroes of the Mahabharaia 
and the well-known Bhaoavad-gita, 

The ritual and legalistic side of Brahmanism 
is the caste system based on the elaborate codes 
of the Law of Manu, according to which God 
created distinct orders of men as He created 
distinct species of animals and plants. Men im 
Ixim to be Brahmans, soldiers, agriculturists, 
or servants, but since a Brahman may marry a 
woman from any of these castes, an endless 
number of sub-castes arises. 

Hinduism has always shown great toleraoe 
for vaxieties of belief and practlw. Ideas 
pleasant and unpleasant have been asnmilated: 
fetichism. demon-cults, animal-worship, sexual- 
cults (such as the rites of Kaii In O^cutto). 
Today, as would be expected In a countnr wtdeb 
Is in the throes of vast social change, Hinduism 
itself Is changing. Under the impact of modern 
conditions new ideas are destroying old belief 
and customs. See also Jainism, Sikhism. 

Humanism, the term applied to (1) a system of 
education based on the Greek and IMln 
classics: and (2) the vigoroas attitudes that 
accompanied the end of the Middle Ages and 
were represented at different pctIo^ 
Kenaissance, the Befonnation, the Industrial 
Itevolution, and the struggle for democracy. 
These include: release from eootesiastioal 
authority, the liberation of the inteUeot, faith in 
progress, the belief that man himself can improve 
his own conditions without supernatural help 
and. Indeed, has a duty to do so. ** Man is the 
measure of all things " is the keynote of hiimM- 
ism. The humanist has faith in man's intel- 
lectual and spiritual resources not only to biw 
knowledge and understanding of the world but 
to solve the moral problems of how to use that 
knowledge. Iliat man should show respect to 
wiftTi irrespective of class, race or creed is funda- 
moital to the humanist attitude to life. Amcn^ 
the fundamental moral principles he would 
count those of freedom, iustioe and happiness. 

The British Humanist Association condemns 
the religious clauses of the 1944 Education A^ 
and wants compulsory religious instruction in 
schools abolished. _ , . 

Humanity, B^gion ol. See PositMsm. 

Hussites, the followers of John Hi% the most 
famous pupil of John Wydif. He was the 
rector of P^iie University and, althwgh it is 
now by no means certain that his beuefis were 
heretical, he was condemned to death for heresy 
and burnt at the stake in 1416 at OoDstance 
whence be had come with a safe condnet Issw 
by the Emperor Bigismund of Hungary, rnie 
latter based his action on the doctrine that 
no faith need be kept with beretios, but it is 
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obvious that the mnin objection to Hus was his 
oontemiit for authorttF of any kinil. After 
their leader's death the Huasttes became a for- 
midable body in Bohemia and Moravia. They 
took up arms on behalf of their fhlth, their 
reliKion being strongiy Imbued with political 
feeling (hostility to Oermanlsm and to the 
supremacy of the Roman CSiuroh). Their 
religious struggles for reform led to the Hussite 
Wars daring which the movement splintered 
into several groups. 

T 

Iconoclast Hecesy. In 726 the Byzantine Emperor 
Leo in forbade the use of images in worship by 
Imperial decree — ^a decree which was continued 
intermittently until 848 when the heresy was 
abandoned. This was the Iconoclast contro- 
versy in which Emperor and Papacy were 
violratly opposed. In the end the image- 
worshippers triumphed and the sacred pictures 
(icons) have remained to this day. This eccle- 
siastical conflict between the Iconoclasts and 
the Papacy over a matter of ritual was the first 
of the crises which over three centuries were 
finally to bring about the schism between 
Orthodox Christendom and Western Christen- 
dom. Though temporary, the supremacy of 
the State over the Church was nevertheless of 
supreme importance. Although the Iconoclast 
heresy is often given as the reason for the 
absence of statues in the Eastern Churches 
there is no evidence that they existed to any 
extent even before the movement began. 

Idealism, in a philosophical sense, the belief that 
there is no matter in the universe, that all that 
exists is mind or spirit. See Mixid and Matter 
and Beallzm. 

Bnmaoolate Conception, one of the important 
dogmas concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
as taught by the Roman Catholic Church, is that 
she was conceived and bom without original sin 
(according to a bull ol Pius IX, 1854). Chris- 
tians in general believe in the hnmaculate con- 
ception of Jesus Christ. 

Immortality. The belief In a life after death has 
been widely held since the earliest times. It 
htuy certainly imt been universal, nor has it 
always taken a form which everyone would find 
satisfying. In the early sta^ of human 
history or prehistory everything contained a 
spirit (see Animism) and it is obvious (torn the 
objects left in early graves that the dead were 
expected to exist in some form after death. 
The experience of dreams, too, seemed to sug- 
gest to the unsophisticated that there was a part 
of man which could leave his body and wander 
elsewhere during sleep. In order to save spaoe, 
it will be helpflil to classify the various types of 
belief which have existed in philosophical 
thought regarding this problem: (1) Ihere is the 
Idea that, although aamethino survives bodily 
death, it Is not necessarily eternal. Thus most 
primitive peoples were prepared to believe that 
man’s spirit haunted the place around his grave 
and that food and drink should be set out for it. 
but that this spirit did not go on forever and 
gradually faded away. (2) The ancient Greeks 
and Hebrews believed for the most part that the 
souls of the dead went to a place of shades there 
to pine for the world of men. Their whining 
ghosts spent eternity in a dark, uninviting 
region in misery and remorse. (8) Other people, 
and there were many mote of these, beRevod in 
the tiansmimtlon of souls with the former life 
of the individual detenninlng whether his next 
life would be at a higher or lower level Some- 
ttaues this process seems to have been thought 
of as simply going on and on, by others (e-p., in 
Hinduism and Buddhism) as terminating in 
either non-sentience or union with God but iu 
any ease in annihilation of the self as self. 
Beiieven In this theory were the Greek philoeo- 
lAen Pyibagoms. Empedocles, Plato (who 
believed that soul comes from God and strives 
to return to God. according to his own rather 
oonfiiBed notions of the deity. If it fiBlis to free 
IMf oompletely from the body It will sink 
lower and lower from one body to another.) 
Plotinus held alinllar views to Plato, and many 
other lellgioiu sects in addition to those men- 
tioiied have believed in transmigration. (4) 
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The belief of Plato and Aristotle that if souls 
continue to exist after death there is no reason 
why they should not have existed before birth 
(this In part is covered by (3)). but some have 
pointed out that eternity does not mean '* from 
now on." but the whole of time before and after 
" now " — nobody, however, so far as one knows, 
held that individual souls so exist. (5) The 
theory that the soul does not exist at all and 
therefore immortality is meaningless: this was 
held by Anaximenes in early Greek times: by 
Leucippus. Democritus, and the other Greek 
atomists; by the Epicureans from the Greek 
Epicurus to the Roman Lucretius; by the 
British Hobbes and Hume: by Ckimte of 
France: and William James and John Dewey 
of Amenca. (6) The thesis, held notably by 
Locke and Kant, that although we cannot prove 
the reality of soul and immortality by pure 
reason, belief in them should be held for moral 
ends. (For the orthodox Christian view 
Qod and Man, determinism and Free-will.) 
From this sumnuuy we can see that many 
philosophies and rsligions (with the important 
exceptions of Islam and Christianity) without 
denying a future liiie do deny the permanence 
of the individual il in anything resembling 
its earthly form (sc ; Splrituallam, Psychic re- 
searcfii). 

Imperlali^ the practili^e by a country, which has 
become a nation and Embarked upon commercial 
and industrial expan^on, of acquiring and ad- 
ministering territories, inhabit^ by peoples 
usually at a lower stage of development, as 
colonies or dependencies. Thus the ** typical " 
imperialist powers of the 19th cent, and earlier 
were Britain. Belgium. Holland. Spain, and 
Portngal. whilst Germany. Italy, and Japan, 
which either did not have unity during this 
period or adequate industrial expansion, tried 
to make good their lacks in this direction by 
war in the 20th cent. The term ** imperialism " 
is not easy to define today (although often 
enough used as a term of abuse). Many people 
accuse the Soviet Union of imperiali^ — ^not 
only because she does not permit free elections 
in her satellites, but also because she still holds 
the vast Asiatic empire acquired by the Tears 
in times past. There is also what may be 
described as economic and ideological imperial- 
ism and here America is by no means guiltless. 
The Afrikaners in South Africa pass laws to 
permit the exploitation of the Black and 
Coloured peoples in their midst. Israel, too, 
whatever one may think of its creation on 
humanitarian grounds, is surely a piece of land 
taken from the Arabs who formed 90 per cent 
of Its population, by a people whose only 
rational claim is that their ancestors lived there 
two thousand years ago. Imperialism is a 
dangeroas word and, before using it. we would 
do well to remember the retort of a British 
statesman who, when lecturing in America 
prior to Indian independence, was asked by an 
elderly matron: " Wbat are yon going to do 
about the Indians? " ** Which Indians, madam 
—ours or yours? " 

Individual Psyobology. The term Is applied to the 
psychological syst^ of Alfred Adler of Vienna 
(1870-1987) who. together with 0. Q. Jung (see 
AnaUdloal Psychology), broke with Freud in 
1911. Adler's system of psychotherapy is 
based on the idea, not of sex as a driving force 
as in the case of Freud, but on the concept of 
** compensation " or a drive for power in an 
attempt to overcome the " inferiority complex ** 
which he held to be universal in human beings. 
The child naturally feels Inferior to adults, but 
bullsring, making him feel insignificant or guilty 
or contemptible, even spoiling, which makes him 
feel Important within the family but relatively 
unimportant outside, incieaaes this feeling. Or 
the child may have physieal defects: he may be 
small or underweight, have to wear glasses, 
become lame, be constantly 111. or stupid at 
school In these ways he develops a sense of 
inferiority which for the rest of his life he 
develops a technique to overcome. 

This may be done in seyeral ways: he may try 
to become capable in the very respects in which 
he feels incompetent— hence many great orators 
have origiDaUy had speech defects: many 
painten poor eyesight: many mustoians been 
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partially deaf; like Nietzsche, the weaklimr, be j 
may write about the supennan. or like Sandow. 
the Btrong man be bom with poor health. ' 

On the other hand he may overdo his attempt 
and overoompensate. Hence we have the bully 
who is really a coward, the conall man who is 
eelf-amertive to an objectionable degree (Hitler, 
Napoleon, Stalin, and Mussolini were all small 
men) or the foreigner who like three of these 
men wanted to be the hero of their adopted 
country — ^Hitler the Austrian. Napoleon the 
Italian. Stalin the Georgian. 

But what about the man who can do none of 
these things who continues to fail to compen* 
sate? He. says Adler becomes a neurotic 
because neurosis is an excuse which means ** 1 
could have done so>and«BO but . . . It is the 
unconscious flight into illness — the desire to be 
ill. Ibus a man who used to have a good Job 
lost it through no fault of his own and developed 
a ** nervous break-down." one of the symptoms 
of which was a fear of crossing streets. Adler 
would have asked: “ What purpose is served 
by this symptom?" "Why does he uncon- 
sciously not want to cross streets?" The 
answer was that he bad only been offered Inferior 
Jobs, and although he felt for his family's sake 
that he ought to take them, something inside 
said : “ No. I have been an 1mport.ant man and I 
cannot bear to do insigniflcant work — ^if 1 am 
unable to cross streets I am unable (through no 
fault of my own) to go out to work." Adler's 
treatment involves disclosing these <atbteifiiges 
we play on ourselves so that we can deal with 
the real situation in a more realistic way. The 
criticism of Adler's theory is not that it Is nut 
true. It is. But it is not the whole truth, for 
people are much more subtle than Adler gave 
them credit for; Freud recognised this element 
of " secondary gain " in neurosis hut he knew 
that there was more to It tlian ttiat. Neverthe- 
less Adler's method works well in some simpler 

Irratioimlism. An attitude that puts emotion 
and passion before reason. 

Islam, the religion of which Mohammed (B7(M)S2) 
was the prophet, the word signifying submissioii 
to the will of God. It is one of the most wide- 
spread of religions, its adherents are called 
Moslems or Muslims. Islam came later than 
the other great monotheistic religions (Judaism 
and Christianity) and may be regarded in some 
respects as a heresy. Mohammed accepted the 
inspiration of the Old Testament and claimed 
to be a successor to Moses, and although he did 
not recognise Jesus os God. be did recognise 
Him as a prophet (Pee Docetism). 

The sacred book of Islam is the Koran, the 
most influential book in the world next to the 
Bible. According to Islamic belief the words 
were revealed to the prophet by God through 
the angel Gabriel at intervals over a period of 
20 years, first at his native Mecca and then at 
Medina The book is divided into 114 suras 
or chapters: aU but one begin with the words: 
** In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Gom- 
passionate." It Is written in classical Aral^. 
and Moslems memorise much or all of it. The 
Koran superseded the Gospel as Mohammed 
Buperseded Christ. Its ethical teachings are 
high. 

The great advantage of Mohammedism is that, 
like orthodox Judaism, it is a literal-minded 
religion lived in everyday life. No Moslem is in 
any doubt as to exactly how he should carry on 
in the events of his day. He has five duties: (1) 
Once in his life he must say with absolute con- 
viction: "There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is £Qs Prophet." (2) Prayer pre- 
ceded by ablution must be five times dally*-K>n 
rising, at noon, in mid-aftemoon. after sunset, 
and before retiring. The face of the worshipper 
is turned in the direction of Mecca. (3) The 
giving of alma generously. Including provisions 
for the poor. (4) The toping of the fast of 
Pjtfniiiiii.w the holy month, during which 
believers in good health may neither eat nor 
drink nor indulge in worldly pleasores between 
sunrise and sunset. (6) Once in ^ life a 
Moslem, if he can, must make the pilmrlmage to 
Mecca. In addition, drinking, gaa^ling. and 
the eating of pork are forbidden and oiio^d- 
Blcm is pzaetto. Polygamy is permitted, 


although decreasing: sexual relations outside 
manisge are disapproved of: marriage is only 
with the wife's consent: and divorce may be 
initiated by either husband or wife. A great 
advantage in the spread of Islam has been its 
lack of race prejudice. 

Mohammed's main achievements were the 
destruction of idolatry, the welding of warring 
tribes Into one community, the progress of a 
conquest which led after his death to the great 
and cultured empire which spread throughout 
the Middle East into north Africa, north India, 
and ultimately to Spain. That it did not spread 
all over Europe was due to the Muslim defeat 
by Charles Martel at Tours in 782 a.]>. 

j 

Jainism. The Jains arc a small Indian sect, 
largely in commerce and finance, numbering 
about 2 million. Their movement founded by 
Vardhamana, called Mahavira (the great hero), 
in the 6th cent. b.o. arose rather earlier than 
Buddhism in revolt against the ritualism and 
impersonality of Hinduism (a.v.). It rejects the 
authority of the early Hindu Vedas and does 
away with many of the Hindu deities whose 
place Is largely taken by Jainism's twenty-four 
immortal saints: it despises caste distinctions 
and modifies the two great Hindu doct^rines of 
karma and transmigration. Jain philosophy is 
based on afiinuta^ the sacredness of aU life, 
regarding even plants as the brethren of man- 
kind. refusing to kill even the smallest insect. 

Jansen sm, the name given by the Roman Gatholio 
Church to the heresy of Cornelius Jansen (1685- 
1638), a Dutch-bom professor of theology at 
Louvain, derived from his work Augustinus^ 
publi^ed after his death. This book set out to 
prove, by a study of the works of Bt. Augustine, 
that Augustine's teachings on grace, predestina- 
tion and free-will (which, of course. Augustine 
denied) were opposed to Jesuit teaching. Al- 
ready hostile to Jansen for forbidding them 
entry to Louvain university the Jesuits were 
outraged and in 1663 Pope Innocent V con- 
demned five of Jansen’s propositions as heretlcaL 
lliiB produced one of the most famous contro- 
versies in history in which the scholars and 
divines of the great convent of Port Royal in 
PmriB defended the Augustinus, for which they 
were later expelled from their posts. Mean- 
while the great Pascal (1623-62) had taken 
up bis pen in their defence and expoeed Jesuit 
hypocrisy in his Ldtres Provinciates, one of the 
masterpieces of world literature for its brilliant 
phrasing, delicate irony, and deadly quotation 
from .Jesuit writings. The Letters had great 
influence, filled the Jesuits with rage, but even 
Pascal could not stop the cruel persecution 
which followed. Another Jansenlst text-book 
was published late in the century. Quesnela 
Moral RefleclionB on the New Testament, which 
Pope Clement XI in bis bull Unigenilus con- 
demned as heretical In 1713. The French 
Church was split ftom top to bottom, the aged 
king Louis XIV supported the bull, and in 1720 
it was made port of French law. Most Jan- 
senists fled the country. Thus ended Jansenism 
in France but asmall sect still exists in Holland. 
Catholic in everything except acceptance of the 
VnigenUus, 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, a religious body who oonsldei 
themselves to be the present-day rdpresentatives 
of a religious movement which has existed since 
Abel *' offered unto God a more excellent sacri- 
fice than Cain, by which he obtained witness ^t 
be was itehteous." Abel was the first " wl^ 
ness," and amongst others were Enoch. Noah, 
Abraham. Moses. Jeremiah, and John the 
Baptist. Pre-eminent among witnesses, pi 
course, was Jesus Christ who is described in the 
Book of Revelation as " the faithfhl and trw 
witness." Thus they see themselves aa *' the 
lord's organisation," in the long line of those 
who trough tiie ages have preaerved on earth 
the true and pure worahip of God or. as the 
Witneases prefer to call Him. " Jetbovah-God." 

So far as other people axe aware, the move- 
ment was founded by Charles Tase Russell 
(Pastor Ruawll) of Allegany, Pittabuzgh. 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. hn 1881 under the name, 
adopted in 1896. of the Watch Tower Bible and 
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lYact Boetety. whl<^ baa continued as the 
controlling organisation of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Its magasine. The Watch Tower Annowteino 
Jehofftth'e Kingdom, first published in 1870, and 
other publications are distributed by the setdous 
members who carry out the house-to-house can- 
vassing. The movement has a strong leader- 
ship. 

Their teaching centres upon the early estab- 
lishment of God's new world on earth, preceded 
by the second coining of Christ. Witnesses 
believe this has already happened, and that 
Armageddon *' will come as soon as the Witness 
is completed.” The mUlennial period will give 
sinners a second chance of salvation and 
” millions now living will never die *' (the title 
of one of their pamphlets). 

The dead will progressively be raised to the 
new earth until all the vacant places left after 
Armageddon are filled. There is. however, 
some doubt about the ** goatish souls” who 
have made themselves unpleasant to the Wit- 
nesses, those who have accepted (or permitted 
to be accepted) a blood-transfludon contrary to 
the Scriptures, and others who have committed 
grave sins. 

Every belief held by the movement, it is 
claimed, can be upheld, chapter and verse, by 
reference to the Scriptures. Witnesses regard 
the doctrine of the Trinity as devised by Satan. 

In both wars Witnesses have been in trouble for 
their refbsal to take part In war and it is only 
fialr to add that six thousand suffered for the 
same reason in German concentration camps. 

Judaism, the religion of the Jews, the oldest of the 
great monotheist reli^ons, parent of Cbiistia- 
ulty and Islam, the development of which te 
presented in the Old Testament. The creed of 
Judaism is based on the concept of a transcen- 
dent and omnipotent One True God. the revela- 
tion of His will in the Torah, and the special 
relation between God and His ” Chosen People.” 
The Idea of Incarnation is rejected, Jesus is not 
recognised as the Messiah. The Torah is the 
Hebrew name for the Ijaw of Moses (the 
Pentateuch) which, Judaism holds, was divinely 
revealed to Moses on Mount Stnai soon after 
the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt (1230 
B.O.). Many czitlcs deny the Mosaic authorship 
of the first five books of the Bible and believe 
them to be a compilation from four main sources 
known as J ( Jabvist), E (Elohist), D (Deutenmo- 
mlst) and P (Priestly Code), distinguished from 
each other by the name used for God, language, 
style, and internal evidence. From the historic 
point of view an important influence on Judaism 
may have been the monotheism of Ikhnaton. 
the ** heretic ” Pharaoh (note, for example, the 
derivation of Psalm 104 firom Ikfanaton's 
” Hymn to the Sun ”). 

The Talmud isa book containing tbe civil and 
canonical laws of the Jews and includes the 
Misbna, a oompilation frrom oral tradition written 
in Hebrew, and the Gemara, a collection of 
comments and critidsms by the Jewish rabbis, 
written in Aramaic. There are in fact two 
Talmuds: tbe one made in Palestine (tbe 
Jerusalem Talmud), finished at the beginning 
of the 5th cent., and the other made in Babylon, 
completed at the end of the 6tb cent. 

Judaism at tbe beginning of the (Thrlstian era 
had a number of sects: (1) the Pharisees (whose 
views include the first clear statement of tbe 
resurrection of the Just to eternal life and the 
friture punishment of the wicked) who held to 
tbe Torah and the universality of God: (2) tbe 
Sadducees, the upper class of priests and 
wealthy landowners, to whom God was essen- 
tially a national God and who placed tbe 
interests of the state before tbe ToroA; they 
rdected ideas of leBUirection and eternal life: 

(8) the Essenes (g.e.) who were regarded as a 
pnritanical breidE-away movement by both 
parties. The views of the Pharisees piewed. 

Jewish wiitiDg continued through the years 
and some books were added to tbe ToroA, among 
them tbe Three Major Prophets and certain 
books of tbe Twelve Minor Prophets. There 
were also the Apocalyptic writers who were 
unorthodox In their preaching of a divinely 
planned oatastrophic end to the world with a 
’’new Heaven and a new earth.” preceded by a 
divtoe Meael^, and a friture luh-^ of yrtiich 
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bellelh influenced early Christianity. Judah 
IHdevl of Toledo (e. 1085-0. 1140) and Moses 
Maimonldes of Cordova (1185-1204) were tbe 
great Jewish phUosophers. 

Modem movements in Judaism stem from the 
Enlightenment, notably with Moses Mendel- 
ssohn in tbe 18th cent, who accepted, as was the 
tendency of the period, only that which could be 
proved by reason. He translated the Penta- 
tench into German thos encouraging German 
Jews to give up Yiddish and Hebrew for the 
language of the land and thereby preparing them 
for their vast contribution to Western civilisa- 
tion. One of his disciples. David Frtedlftnder (d. 
1834) instituted “ reform ''Judaism behind which 
lay tbe desire for assimilation. He wanted 
to eliminate anything that would hamper the 
relationships of Jews with their neighbours or 
tend to coll In doubt their loyalty to their 
adopted state. A similar movement in 
America (1885) called for tbe rejection of dietary 
laws, the inauguratidi of Sunday services, and 
the repudJatioD of Jewi^ nationalism. Be- 
tween ” reform ” and\oTthodoxy there arose the 
conservative movemtot which, in England, 
indudes prayers in EwUsh in the service, does 
not segregate men andiwomeD in tbe synagogue, 
and translates tbe Law in a more liberal way. 
(The fact is that it would be almost impossible 
for a strictly orthodox vJew to live in a modem 
industrlaUsed cammunlity at alL) 

Judaism Js esBentlalJw a sodal and family 
religion which, more than almost any other, 
concerns itself with tbe observances of every 
aspect of daily life. As in Islam (q.v.) details 
are laid down in the most minute way for the 
behaviour of the orthodox. 

The home is the main Jewish institution and 
Jews, like Catholics, cannot surrender their 
religion. Circumcision takes place eight days 
after birth, and a boy becomes a man for 
religious purposes at his Bar Mltzvah at the age 
of thirteen. Women are spared most of this 
because their place In the home is considered 
sufiBciently sacred. Among festivals an 
Passover, recalling the Exodus: Bosh Hashanah 
(the Jewish New Year), the anniversary of the 
Creation and the begiimiiig of ten days of 
penitence ending with Yom Kippur (tbe I^y of 
Atonement), a day of fasting spent in the syna- 
gogue: Purim, oelebrattug tbe deliverance of 
the Jews from Haman: and Cbaimkah, cele- 
brating their victory against the Syrians under 
tbeir leader Judas Macoabcua. A new and 
semi-xeliglouB festival is the Yom Haatzmaut 
the anniversary of the birth of the new Jewish 
state of IsraeL 

K 

gTarnift. See Buddhism, Piniinfinfn, 

Ku Klux Klan. After tbe American Civil War 
(1861-55) southern conservatives and ex- 
Confederate leaden began to feax (as they had 
every reason to do) botb Negro and poor White 
rule. Taxes were riaiug owing to radical legisla- 
tion and the tax-burdened and disenfrtnchised 
plantero finally took to illegal means to achieve 
their ends by trying to effect an alliance with the 
poor White and small farmer through appealing 
to his anti-Negro prejudice. 

Hence tbe Kn Elux Elan was formed in 1866 
as a secret society by a small group of Confeder- 
ate veterans in Texmessee with the Intention of 
frightening Negroes by dressing in ghostly white 
robes in tbe guise of the spiiltB of dead soldlen. 
But tbe movement spread like wfld-flre through- 
out the South encouraged by small fimners and 
planters alike. General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
was appointed ” Grand Wizard ” of the Klon 
"empiro” and In every ooinmunity aimed 
Khuwmen riding at night horsewhipped 
"uppity” Negroes, beat Duion soldiers, and 
threatened carpet-biwr politiclaxiB (Le., fortune- 
hunteis from the North). Soon several similar 
oiganisatioiis arose, many of which did not stop 
at torture, burning propmy, and murder. In 
fimt, althourti dahning to be a " holy crusade ” 
the Elan was a vloioua and contemptible 
organisation in which fbrmer Southern leaders 
trying to regain control deliberately set poor 
and middle-olasB Whites against the Negroes 
by appeal to lace-piejudloa. CongresB struck 
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twdc with laws and Intervention of Federal 
troops, and after a large number of convictions 
in Bouth Carolina much of the violence stopped 
even if the feelings continued. 

After the 1914-18 war the movement, dor- 
mant since 1000. revived as a sadistic anti-Negro, 
anti -Jewish. anti-Catholic sodetv. spreading to 
the north as well as the south. By 1026. with 
its white-gowned hooligans and fiery crosses, 
the Klan began to subside once more. But it 
rose again after the second world war. After 
some cruel racial murders in Alabama during 
1064-5 President Johnson denounced K-K-K 
terrorism and promised new criminal legisla- 
tion to deal with the Klan. 

Enomintang. a Chinese Nationalist party founded 
in 1891 by Sun Yat Sen. It took part in ibe 
first Chinese revolution of 1011 and led the 
second the following year, dominating south 
China by 1030 and. under Cbiang Kai-shek, who 
succeeded Sun Yat Sen on his death in 1925. 
conducted China's defence against Japanese 
invasion from 1037-46. Sun Yat Sen had 
attempted to found a democratic republic based 
on Western parliamentary democracy and In 
his famous Testament laid down the principles 
upon which the constitution of China should 
he based. In 1946. Sun Fo. the son of Sun Yat 
Sen. deplored the party's departure from the 
principles of social democracy and the welfare 
of the people in which his father had believed. 
Beginning as a movement largely inspired by 
Bussia. the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek 
degenerated Into a reactionary and corrupt 
military oligarchy which. coUapaing in 1040. was 
replaced by the Communist party, leaving 
Chiang and his foliowers to rule Formosa with 
American aid. 

L 

Tjunnlam, the religion of Tibet, which is to 
Tibetans the most genuine form of Buddhist 
orthodoxy, but to others a corrupt and primitive 
tyranny. Its beliefs and worship derive from 
the Mahayana form of Buddhisin which was 
introduced into Tibet In 749 ▲.d. The emphasis 
laid by its founder on the necessity for self- 
discipline and conversion through meditation 
and the study of philosophy deteriorated into 
formal monasUcism and ritualism. In Tibet. 
Mahayonian Buddhism came into contact with 
demon-worship which, as the original religion of 
the country, contaminated it to the Lamaistic 
form. The religion from its original unworldly 
form had by the I7tb cent, become a form of 
civil govenunent in which the Dalai Lama, as 
the reincarnated Buddha, was both king and 
high priest, a sort of pope and emperor rolled 
Into one, who ruled despotically in both civil 
and religious affairs. Under him was a hierarchy 
of officials in which the lowest order was that 
of the monks who became as numerous as one 
TTiftn In every six or seven of the population. 
The wia-fa work carried out by this vast church- 
state was the collection of taxes to maintain 
the mcntasterles and other religious offices. 
When the Dalai Lama dies, his spirit is held to 
pass into the body of a new-bom child, who is 
sdected by a royal search party which allegedly 
reooniises him by certain marks. Second in 
power to the DaJai Lama is the Panchen or 
Tai^ Tjcnm believed to be a reincarnation of 
Amitabha. another Buddha. Tlie last Dalai 
Tjtma. filed to India in 1050 when the Chinese 
entered hla country and It remains to be seen 
what effects Chinese communism will have upon 
a land for so long secluded from strangers and 
iriiether the religion will survive the impact of 

An gUwm chuichmen of exceed- 
ingly broad views (e.g., bl^ops who would admit 
dis^ters — t.e., th^ relectlng the ytews ot 
authority of the Ei^bUsbed (%iucb). Although 
still used today, the term applies espec^y to 
such eminent i7tb cent, divines as Burnet, 
Hales, Tillotscm. and C^illingworth. 

Levellers, sn TSngiiah miUtary-polittoo-religlons 
party prominent in the ParliammitafT Army 
about 1647 wfaloh stood for the rights of the 

Party Is the sacoessor to 
the Whigs (a nicknsine derived from toMopo- 
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mare used In the 17th cent, for Scottleh dis- 
senters) of the 18th and lOth cent. Prior to the 
victory of the Labour Party in 1022, it was one 
of the two main British political parties, 
liberals are moderately progressive in the sense 
that most appreciate the humanistic aspects of 
socialism while strongly disapproving of Its 
policies of state control, and they dislike any 
form of monopoly, state-run or otherwise. In 
general, the Party advocates co-ownership in 
industry, electoral reform (proportional repre- 
B^tation). protection of individual liberties, 
governmental reform, tax reform, strict mea- 
sures against any form of monopoly, and entry 
to the Common Market. 

Logical Positivism, a school of philosophy founded 
in Vienna in the 1920 b by a group known as ** the 
Vienna circle " : their work was based on that of 
Ernst Mach, but dates in essentials as far back 
as Hume. Of the leaders of the group. Schllck 
was murdered by a student. Wittgenstein came 
to Britain, and Carnap went to America follow- 
ing the entry of the Nazis. Briefly the philo- 
sophy differs from all others In that, while most 
people have believed that a statement might be 
(a) true, or (6) false, logical positivists consider 
there to he a third category: a statement may 
be meaningless. There are only two types of 
statement which can be said to have meaning: 
(1) those which are tautological, i.c.. those In 
which the statement Is merely a definition of 
the subject, such as *' a triangle is a three-sided 
plane flgtve " (" triangle ” and " three-sided 
plane fl^re " are the same thing); and (2) those 
which can be tested by sense experience. This 
definition of meaningflitness excludes a great 
deal of what has previously been thought to be 
the field of philosophy; in particular it excludes 
the possibility of metaphysics. Thus the 
question as to whether there is a (Sod or whether 
free-wUl exists is strictly meaningless, for it Is 
neither a tautological statement nor can it be 
tested by sense-experience. 

LoUa^, a body of Keformers who, under the 
leadership of Wyclif. were subjected to cruel 
persecution in the reign of Kichard U. Sir 
Jolm Oldcastle, a prominent Lollard, was 
burned at the stoke. 

Lntberanism. The Belormation had a long 
history before it became, under Lutber and 
Calvin, an accepted fact. The mediaeval 
Uburch had held (as the (Satbolic C!hurch holds 
today) that the sacraments were the indispen- 
sable means of salvation. Since these were 
e^^clusively administered by the clergy, any 
movement which attacked clerical abuses was 
forced by sheer necessity to deny the Uhurch's 
exclusive control of the means of salvation, 
before it could become free from dependence on 
a corrupt priesthood. Hence the Alblgenses 
and the Waldenses (g.v.). the followers of John 
Hus and WycUf (see Antlolericalism). were bound 
to deny toe authority of toe Church and 
emphasise that of the Bible. Lutber began 
his movement primary in order to reform the 
Church from its gross abuses and toe famous 
ninety-five theses nailed to the door of the 
Church at Wittenberg in 1617 were not pri- 
marily toeologioal but moral complaints dealing 
with toe actual behaviour of the clergy ratow 
than Church bdiefii. But unlike toe earlier 
reformers. Luther had arrived at toe right 
moment in history when economic JndivIduaUsm 
and the force of nationalism were bound, sooner 
or later, to cause toe authorities in Germany to 
fine up on bis side. Thus he began with toe 
support of toe peasants who were genuJn^ 
shocked at toe abuse of indulgences and otto 
matters, but ended up by being supported by 
the noblemen who wanted to destroy the power 
of toe pope over the German states and looked 
forward to confiscating the lands and property 
of the Churdi. When toe peasants wanted toe 
refonn of actual eoonconio abuses relating to^tlie 
feudal system. Luther took the aide of the nobles 
against them. The oontemponury movement in 
Swltserland led by Ulrich ZwingU had no such 
wcito support, and Zwingfi was killed in 1581. 

Martin Lutber (1488-1546) was the son of a 
miner in Eldeben in Saxony, entered the order 
of Austin Friars in 1505. and latw t^t at toe 
newly fotmded university of Wittenberg. After 
toe publication of toe theses the real Issoa 
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so fiBT as the Chinch was concerned was whether 
be was willing or not to submit to the authority 
of his superiors: Luther refbaed to compromise 
with his conscience in the famous words: ** Here 
I stand: lean do no other.'* In a fbrther state- 
ment Luther recommended the formation of a 
German national church, the abolition of 
indulgences and other means whereby Borne 
obtained money from Germany^, and an end to 
the celibacy of the clergy. For this he was 
naturally excommunicated. His teaching was 
baaed on the German translation of the Bible, 
but he was by no means a fundamentalist: «.g.. 
be denied that the Book of Hebrews was written 
by Paul, would have nothing to do with the 
Apocalypse, and regarded the tetter of James as 
**an epistte of straw." The Scriptures were 
open to all and could be Interpreted by private 
Judgment enlightened by the Spirit of God. 
Like Calvin. Luther was a predesttnarian and 
determinist, but he was also a conservative and 
soon became alarmed about the position taken 
by many extremists once the Beformation was 
under way. He had really wanted the Church 
to reform itself, but when he alienated Borne he 
had perforce to rely more and more on the 
secular powers which finally resulted in the 
state-church form which became pronounced in 
Prussia and later elsewhere. Whereas Calvin 
wished the Church to be at least the equal of 
the State and in some respects its superior. 
Luther's rebellion resulted in the reverse, a 
state-controlled episcopallanism. The modem 
Lutheran Church Is most active in Germany, in 
Denmark. Iceland. Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land. where it is the established state church, 
and in the United States. See Calvinism, 
Presbyterianism. 
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Magic, a form of belief originating In very early 
days and based on the primitive’s Inability to 
distinguish between similarity and identity. 
The siinplest example would perhaps be the 
fertility rites in which it is believed that a 
ceremony involving sexual relations between 
men and women will bring about fertility in the 
harvest. Or the idea that sticking pins in an 
Image of an individual will bring about harm 
or even death to the teal person. Magic is 
regarded by some as a form of early science in 
that man m his efforts to control Nature had 
recourse to magical practices when the only 
methods he knew had failed to bring the desired 
results. It filled a gap. By others magic is 
regarded as an elementary stage In the evolution 
of rellgicni It can be said to have served a 
purpose there too. Yet magic differs from 
religion, however closely at times it may come 
to be related with it. in this important respect: 
religion depends upon a power oviside and 
beyond human beings, whereas magic depends 
upon nothing but the casting of a speU or the 
p^oxmance of a ceremony — the lesult foDows 
automatically. (We do well, as Dr. Margaret 
Murray reminds us. to keep in mind " that when 
anything regarded as out of the ordinary course 
of nature is brought about by human means it 
is called a miracle if the magidan belongs to the 
beholder's own religion, but it is magic — often 
black magio — if the wlxard belongs to another 
religion. In Grimm's words, * Miracle is divine. 
Magic is devilijdi.’ ") 

The idea that " like produces like " is at the 
roots of Imitative magic, and it is interesting to 
note that in some languages (e.g., Hebrew and 
Arabic) there is no word for " resembles " or 
*' similar to." Hence one says " All thy gar- 
ments are myrrh " instead of * are like myrrh." 
It follows that an event can be compelled by 
imitattog it. One engages in swinging, not for 
pleasure, but to produce a wind as the swing 
does: ball games are played to get rainy weather 
fhA bl ack repiesenta dark lain* 
clouds; other ban games. In which one attempts 
to catch the ball in a cup or hit it with a stick, 
represent the sexual act (as some gentlemen at 
Lords may he distressed to hear) and bring 
about fertility* in medicine up till a few cen- 
tnrtee ago herbs were chosen to cure a disease 
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because in some respects tlieir leaves or other 
parts looked like the part of the body affected 
the common wildflower still known as 
"eyebrlght" was used in bathing the eyes 
because the flower looks like a tiny eye). 

Traces of these Ijellefs are still found today in 
children's games and the spells acoompanmg 
them have turned into nursery rhymes: dolls 
are the images of deposed gods or idols: tug-of- 
war was formerly a sex-conflict with men pulling 
one end and women the other to bring about 
fertility: skittles when knocked down by a ball 
produced the thunder-noise necessary to pro- 
duce rain. There is reason to believe that the 
oldest words known in Bngli^, relics of our pre- 
historic language, are " Ena. mena. mlna, mo " 
of the nursery rhyme. 

Divination is another aspect of magic and no 
general of the past would have gone to war with- 
out consulting his diviners who referred to 
animals* liveis, how the sacred ddekens ate. or 
the way ceremonially diot arrows fell. Even 
Cicero wrote a book on divination discussing 
the significance of dreams, premonitions, and 
the flight of birds, which (revealed the purposes 
of the gods. If we find it difilcult to make any 
distinction between diviiifers. priests, medicine- 
men. rain-makers, shamans, and witch-doctors 
of early societies we comd perhaps say that 
they have crystaUised out into priests, scien- 
tists. and humbugs of our own day. For it 
would appear that magic, \like witchcraft, still 
exists today— -not merely in the form of 
children’s stories and fears, or grown-ups' en- 
Josrment of creepy tales, belief in fortune-telling, 
omens, amulets, and our own half-embarrassed 
fear of walking under ladders— but as cults 
attracting many of those who ought to have 
more sense. See Witchcraft 

Malthusianism, the theory about population 
growth put forward by the Bev. Thomas 
Malthus (1766-1834) in An Eeeay on Poputation 
(1708). His three main proi^tions were; 
(1) " Population is necessarily limited by means 
of 8UbsiBt.ence." (2) "Population invariably 
increases where means of siibfdstenoe Increase, 
unless prevented by some very powerful and 
obvious checks." (3) " These checks, and the 
checks which repress the superior power of 
population, and keep its effects on a level with 
the means of subsistence, ore all resolvable into 
moral restraint, vice and misery.” In other 
words, no matter how great the food supply may 
become, human reproductive power will always 
adjust itself so that food will aJways be scarce 
in relation to population: the only means to 
deal with this is by " moral restraint ” (i.e.. 
chastity or not marrying). ** vice *' (».«., blrth- 
oontrol methods), or misery (!.«., Btarvation). 
More spedflcally. Malthus claimed that while 
food Increases by arithmetical progression, 
population increases by geometrical progression. 

It is true that these gloomy predictions did 
not take place in Malthus's time largely owing 
to the opening up of new areas of land outside 
Europe, the development of new techniques in 
agriculture, the growth of iutematioual trade 
to poorer areas, the increased knowledge of 
birth-control, and developments In medical 
sdenoe which reduced the misery be had pre- 
dicted. Furthermore, we now know that ns a 
society becomes industrialised its birth-rate 
tends to fall. Nevertheless there are very few 
scientists who are not perturljed by the growth 
in the world's population which has increased 
fh)m about 465 million in 1650 to over 3,000 
million today. 

Manlcdiaeism. The early Christian apologists who 
had not yet acquired an adequate knowledge of 
philosophy had little intellectual trouble in 
dealing with tbe heathen; tbeir trouble arose 
when confronted with religions which had a 
philosophical basis. Thus Gnosticism (q.v.) 
caused them a good deal of concern, NeopUir 
tonism {eee God and Man) rather less, since 
It could never appeal to the masses, and 
Manichaeism considerable anxiety because it 
could appeal both to the philosopher and tbe 
masses. Mithiaism (q.v.). the only other 
serious contendant, was troubtesome for a 
different reason in that it was the religion of the 
Boman army and bore a close xesemblauoe to 
Christianity itself. 
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Manlchaefem was an Asiatic religion which 
dcTdcmed from ZoroaBtrianism (c.«.) and shows 
the influence of Buddhism (g.e.) and Gnostidi^ 
(a.e.) being founded by Mani. a Persian, who 
was bom In Babylonia, e. 216 a.d. liani pre- 
sented himself to Shapur 1 as the founder of a 
new religion which was to be to Babylonia what 
Buddhism was to India or Ghrlstianlty to the 
West. His aspiration was to convert the East 
and he himself made no attempt to interfere ' 
directly with Christianity although he repre- ' 
sented himself as the Paraclete (the Holy Ghost 
or “Comforter**) and. like Jesus, had twelve 
disciples. His success in Persia aroused the 
fhry of the Zoroastrian priests who objected to 
his reforming seal towards their religion and in 
276 Man! was taken prisoner and crudfled. 

Of Mani’s complicated system little can be 
said here, save that it is based on the struggle 
of two eternal conflicting principles. God and 
matter, or light and darkness, like the 
Albigenses (who followed much of this heresy) 
Mani divided the faithfhl into two clases: the 
“ Perfect ” who were to practise the most rigid 
asceticism, and the “ Hearers “ whose discipline 
was much less severe. After death the former 
went to heaven immediately, the latter reached 
it only through a kind of purgatory, and the 
unbelievers were doomed to hell. Although its 
founder had no intention of interfering with the 
West, after his death his followers soon spread 
the religion from Persia and Mesopotamia to 
India and China. (Manichaelsm flourished in 
China until the 11th cent.) It reached as far 
as Spain and Gaul and influenced many of the 
bishops in Alexandria and in Carthago where 
for a time St. Augustine accepted Manichaetem. 
Soon the toleration accorded it imder Constan- 
tine ended and it was treated as a heresy and 
violently suppressed. Yet it later influenced 
many heresies, including, as we have seen, the 
Albigenses, and it even had some influence on 
orthodox Catholictam ^ 

Leen%o^ to appeal to worshippers provided 
they did not conflict unduly with fundamental 
beliefs. 

Maronites. a Bomon Catholic community of 
Christians living in the Mount Lebanon region. 
Their secular clergy marry as in the Greek 
Chiueh. but their bishops are celilmte. 

ttandsm. llie sociological theories founded by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels on which 
modem ccjmmunist thought is based. Marx 
and Engels lived in a period of unrestrained 
capitalism when exploitation and misery were 
the lot of the industrial working dasses. and it 
was their humanitarianism and concern for 
social justice which inspired their work. They 
co-operated In 1848 in writing the Cammunist 
Manifesto, and in his great work. Das KapUal 
(1867). Marx worked out a new theory of society. 
He showed that all social systems are economi- 
cally motivated and change as a result of tech- 
nical and economic changes in methods of pro- 
duction. The driving force of social change 
Marx found to be in the struggle which the op- 
pressed classes wage to secure a better fhture. 
Thus in his celebrated theory of historical 
materialism he Interpreted history in terms of 
economics and explained the evolution of 
society in terms of class struggle. {See Dialectical 
Materialism). *'In the social production of 
their means of existence." he wrote, "men 
enter Into definite and unavoidable relations 
which are independent of their will. These 
productive relatirniships correspond to the 
particular stage in the development of their 
mate^ productive forces.** Marx's theory of 
historical materialism implies that history is 
propelled by class struggle with communism and 
the classless society as the final stage when man 
will have emancipated himself from the produc- 
tive process. Marx was the first to put socialism 
on a rational and scientific basis, and he foretold 
that socialism would inevitably replace capital- 
ism and that in the transition period the revolu- 
tionary dictatorship of the proletariat would be 
necessary. His prophecy, however, came to 
realisation not in the advanced countries as he 
had envisaged but in backward Russia and 
China, See also The Social Effects of Technical 
Change, Section Q. Part U. 


Matriarchy, a theory in anthropology devel(q;)ed 
by Bachofen IDas MuUerreciht, 1861) and fol- 
lowed by the American Briffault {The Mothers, 
1927) that society was originally a matriarohate 
with authority invested in women. The opin- 
ion of nearly all modem anthropologists, how- 
ever. is against this view. Both historically and 
today a genuine matriarchate is nowhere to be 
found, although in a few places feminine preroga- 
tives have evolved to a marked degree in various 
directions. Thus there are societies which are 
mairilineal {i.e., where descent is traced through 
the mother's side) and it is quite possible that 
this used to be the general state of affairs since, 
at a time when man’s part in reproduction was 
unclear, one could only be certain of the indi- 
vidual's mother. There are other societies in 
which residence is mairilocal (i.e.. where the 
married couple live in the home of the wife’s 
family). But neither of these has any bearing 
on the issue of whether women ever ruled society. 
Furthermore, there are groups where women are 
physically stronger than men: where agriculture 
is primarily in their hands; where, as in the case 
of the famous bodyguard of the Ring of Daho- 
mey. they are even soldiers: where men. rather 
than women, do the cooking or sewing. Yet the 
Qitestion of societies ruled by women either In 
the past or present may be ruled out; the sub- 
ject is closed. 

Mennouites. See Baptists. 

Mensheviks. See Bolshevism. 

Methodism, the religious movement founded by 
John Wesley in 1738. at a time when the Angli- 
can Church wns in one of its periodic phases of 
spiritual torpor, with the simple aim of spread- 
ing “scriptural holiness’* throughout the land. 
Up to that time Wesley bad been a High Church- 
man but on a visit to Georgia in the United 
States he was much impressed by the group 
known as Moravians (o.e.). and on bis return to 
this country was introduced by his brother 
Charles, who had already become an adherent, 
to Peter Bdbler. a Moravian minister in Eng^ 
land. Passing through a period of spiritual 
commotion following the meeting, be first saw 
the light at a small service in Aldersgate in May 
1788 " where one w'as reading Luther's preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans *' and from this 
time forth all Wesley’s energies were devoted to 
the single object of saving souls. He did this 
for fifty years and at the end of bis life confessed 
that he had wasted fifteen minutes in that time 
by reading a worthless book. Even when be 
was over eighty be still rose at 4 a.m. and toiled 
all day long. 

Soon Whitefleld, a follower with Calvinist 
views, was preaching throughout the country and 
Charles Wesley was composing his well-known 
hymns; John's abilities at this time were token 
up in organising the movement described as 
" People called Methodists." They were to be 
arranged in " socieUes ” which were united into 
" circuits " under a minister, the circuits into 
** districts *’ and all knit together into a single 
body under a conference of ministers wbidi has 
met annually since 1744. Local lay preachers 
were also employed and to maintain interest the 
ministers were moved from circuit to circuit 
each srear. These chapel services were not 
originally meant to conflict with the Church of 
England of which Wesley still considered liim- 
self a member. They were purely supplement- 
ary. and it used to be the custom (before the 
Methodists began to count themselves as Non- 
conformists) for Methodists to attend diurch in 
the morning and Chapel in the evening. 

The class-meeting was the unit of the organi- 
sation where members met regularly under a 
chosen leader to tell thdr “ experiences " upon 
which they were often subjected to severe cross- 
examination. At the end of every quarter, 
provided their attendances were regular, they 
received a ticket of membership which entitled 
them to come to monthly sacramental services. 
If attendance was inadequate the name was 
removed from the list, without appearance on 
which nobody was deemed a member. The 
xnrlce of the ticket was ** a penny a week and a 
shilling a quarter ** but Wesley was not inter- 
ested in receiving money firom anyone who was 
not utterly devoted to the cause. 

John Wedey introduced four other innova- 
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tknog. Bome of wblch were reearded hr Chnicb- 
tnen who bad pievlonsly been willing to com- 
mend bis efforts in bringing religion to the 
poorer daeaes as dangeroas; (1) He started the 
Sunday-school scheme and afterwards enthnsi- 
aetically aopported that of John Baikes. often 
regarded as the founder of the idea: this was of 
immense Importance in the days before the 
Education Acts. (2) He reintroduced the 
Agapae or ** lore feasts ** of the early Church 
which were feUowahip meetings deepening the 
sense of brotherhood of the society. (3) He 
began to copy the open-air meetings of the 
eloquent Wmtefleld and soon unwittingly pro- 
duced the most extraordinary results, finding 
that his sermons led to groans, tears, fainting- 
fits, and all sorts of emotional expression. Even 
his open<4dr lay speakers produced like results 
and these came to be associated with Methodism 
and gave significance to the proud Anglican 
claim that Iheir aerrices would be ** without 
enthusiasm." (4) After some hesitation he 
▼entured to consecrate Dr. Thomas Coke, who 
was being sent as a missionary to America, as a 
bishop of his church. In addition to Wesley's 
religions work he was a great educator of the 
common man. Thus he introduced the cheap 
hook and the church magarine. publishing books 
of any sort which he thought would edify and 
not harm eyen when the views expressed were 
different from his own— c.g.. Thomas Kempis's 
Imitation of Christ and works of history bio- 
graphy. science, and medicine in some cases 
written by himself. In this way the movement 
with its (uieap books and reading rooms had an 
influence far beyond its actual membership. 
Both the Anglican Church and the Evangelical 
movement of Wilberforoe and others profited 
firom Wedey’s work. Bome sodai historians, 
rightly or wrongly, have claimed that it was 
Wesley's influence among the working dasses 
that spared England the revolutionary activity 
which chaxBcterised most other European coun- 
tries during the first quarter of the Ifith cent. 

Methodism, espedaUy after Wesley's death in 
1791, begi^ like other movements, to develop 
schisms. There were the long-standing differ- 
ences which the Baptist movement (q.v.) had 
shown too between Arminian and Calvinist sec- 
tions— i.e.. between those who did and those 
who did not accept the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. In the case of the Methodists, this led to 
a complete break in 1811. Then there were 
differences associated with the status of the 
laity, or the relationship of the movement with 
the Anglican Church. The "Methodist New 
Connection " of 1707 differed only in giving the 
laity equal representation with the ministers but 
the more Important break of the Primitive 
Methodists in 1810 gave still more power to the 
laity and reintroduced the " camp-meetlDg " 
txpe of servloe. In 1816 the Bryanites or 
" Bible CbristlanB " were formed, and a Ihrther 
schism which was even brought before the law 
courts was ostensibly over the foundation of a 
theologlcid college. The real reason, of course, 
was that the mlnlateiB were becoming more 
Tory, whilst the laity were becoming more 
Badical Finally in 1082, at a conference In the 
Albert Hall in London, the Wesleyan Method- 
lets. the Primitive Methodists, and the United 
M irf.hniHato hftftmmft emo ChuitUL the Methodist 
Ghnroih. Including Aineri<»^^ere Methodism 
under the original direction of ThomaB Coke 
spread like wildflieL the Methodist is one of the 
largest Protestant CbuzoheB of today. 

BKindand Matter. 

Earhf Greek Views: JdeaUsm and Dualism. 
Primitive peoples could see that there Is a 
distinction between those things which move 
and do things by themsdves and others, such as 
stones, which do not Fdllowlng the early state 
of Animism (q.v,), in which spirits were believed 
to have their abode in everything, they began 
to diflhrentlate between matter or substance 
and a force whldh seema to move it and shape it 
into obieots and things. Thus to the Greek 
Pannenides (iL e. 476 b.o.). who was a philo- 
sopher of pure reaeon. thought or mind was the 
creator of what we obesrve and in some way not 
quite dear to himeelf It teemed that mind was 
toe cause of everything. This is perhaps the 
first expression of the movement known ae 


Idealism which says, in effect, that the whole 
universe is mental— a creation either of our own 
minds or the mind of Qod. But from Anaxa- 
goruB (488r-428 B.O.) we have the dearer state- 
ment that mind or nous causes all movement 
but is distinct from the substance it moves. 
He does not, however, think in terms of indi- 
vidual mindg but rather of a kind of generalised 
mind throughout the universe which can be 
used as an explanation of anything which can- 
not be explained otherwise. This is the posi- 
tion known as Dualism iq.v.) which holds that 
both mind and matter exist and interact but are 
separate entities. 

Most people in practice are dualists since, 
rightly or wrongly, mind and body are thought 
of as two different things: it is the " common- 
sense " (although not necessarily the true) point 
of view. Plato in a much more complex way 
was also a dualist although he held that the 
world of matter we observe Is In some sense not 
the genuine world. The real world is the world 
of ideas and the tree we see is not real but 
simply matter upon which mind or soul has 
imprinted the idea of al tree Everything that 
exists has its oorresponding form in the world of 
ideas and imprints ltd pattern upon matter. 
Mind has always exlstad and. having become 
entangled with matter, n constantly seeking to 
free itself and return to God. 

Plato's pupil Aristotfe bad a much more 
scientific outlook and held that, although it was 
mind which gave matter its form, mind is not 
outride matter, as Plato bad thought, but inride 
it as its formative principle. Therefore there 
could be no mind without matter and no matter 
without mind: for even the lowest forms of 
matter have some degree of mind whi(fii in- 
creases in quantity and quality as we move up 
the scale to more complex things. 

So fax. nobody had explained how two sa(fii 
different substances as matter and mind could 
influence each other in any way. and this re- 
mains. in spite of attempts to be mentioned 
later, a basic problem in philosophy. 

Two later ideas, one of them rather foolish 
and the other simply refusing to answer the ques- 
tion. are typified by the Stoics and some mem- 
bers of the Sceptic school The first is that only 
matter exists and what we call mind is merely 
matter of a finer texture, a view which as on 
explanation is unlikely to satisfy anyone; the 
other, that of some Sceptics, is that we can know 
nothing except the fleeting images or thoughts 
that flicker through our consciousness. Of 
either mind or matter we know nothing. 

Senaissanee Altitude, Christian doctrines 
have already been dealt with (see God and 
Blan, Determinism and Free-will), and the past 
and future of the soul is dealt with under 
Immortality. Nor need we mention the Renais- 
sance philosophers who were really much more 
concerned about how to use mind than about its 
nature. When they did consider the subject 
they usually dealt with it. as did Francis Bacon, 
by sepaxatbig the sphere of science from that of 
reUgion and giving the orthodox view of the 
latter because there were still good reasons for 
not wisibing to annoy the Church. 

ITth’-eenL Views: Hobbes, Deeeartes^OueHnex, 
Spinosa, Locke, Berkelev. Thomas Hobbes in 
the 17tii cent, was really one of the first to 
attempt a modem explanation of mind and 
matter even If bis attempt was crude. As a 
materialist be held that all that exists is matter 
and hence our thoughts, ideas, images, and 
actions are really a form of motion taJdng place 
within the brain and nerves. This Is the 
materialist theory whiifii states that mind does 
not exist. 

Thus there are three basio theories of the 
nature of mind and body: idealism. dnaUsm. 
and materialism, and we may accept any one of 
the three. But, if we accept dualism, we shall 
have to explain prectoely the relationship be- 
tween body and mind. In some of bis later 
writings Hobbes seems to suggest that mental 
prooesses are the effects of motion rather than 
motion itself; i.s., they exist, but only as a 
result of phyrioal processes just ae a flame does 
cm a candle. This theory eff the lelationship is 
knovm as epiphenomenaUsm, 

Desoaxtes, the great French oontemponzy of 
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Hobbes, wae a doaUst who believed that mind 
and matter both ezlet and are entirely different 
entities; therefore he had to ask himself how. 
fat erample. the desire to walk leads to the 
physioal motion of walkinir. His unsatisfactory 
answer was that, althouirh animals are pure 
antomaUma, man Is different in that he has a 
soul which resideB In the pineal gland (a tiny 
structure in the brain which today we know to 
be a relic of evolution with no present function 
whatever). In this gland the mind comes In 
contact with the ** vital spirits ’* of the body 
and thus there is interaction between the two. 
This theory is known as iideradioniam, and 
slnoe we do not accept its basis in the function 
of the pineal gland, we are simply left with the 
notion of interaction but without the explana* 
Uon of how it takes place. 

_ One of Descartes's successoiB. Arnold 
Gnellncx. produced the even more improbable 
theory of vmhoplmicdl paraUelinn, sometimes 
known as the theory of the “two clocks." 
Imagine you have two clocks, each keeping per- 
fect time, then supposing you saw one and 
heard the other, every time one points to the 
hour the other will strike, giving the impression 
that the first event causes the second, although 
in fhet they are quite unrelated. So it is with 
the body and mind in Guelincx's view, each is 
** wound up " by God in the beginning In such 
a way as to keep time with the other so that 
when 1 have the desire to walk purely unrelated 
physical events in my legs cause them to move 
at the same time. A variety of this theory is 
oeeasionigm, which says that whenever some- 
thing happens in the physical world. God affects 
us BO that we think we are being affected by the 
happening. 

Ihe trouble about all these theortes is (a) that 
they really explain nothing, and (6) that they 
give us a very peculiar view of God as a celestial 
ishowman treating us as puppets when it would 
surely have been easier to create a world in 
which mind and matter simply interacted by 
their very nature. Spinosa. too. believed in a 
sort of psychophysical parallelism in that he did 
not thl^ that mJnd and body interacted. But 
since In fads theory everything is God. mind 
and matter are simply two sides of the same 
penny. 

John Locke, another contemporary, thought 
of the mind as a blank slate upon which the 
world writes in the form of sensations, for we have 
no Innate or inborn Ideas and mind and matter 
do Interact although he does not tell us how. 
All we kiow are sensations — i.e*. sense im- 
pressions. Bishop Berkeley carried this idea to 
its logical conclusion: if we know nothing but 
sensations, we have no reason to suppose that 
matter exists at alL He was. therefore, an 
idealist. 

18ih cent. Views: Hume, Kant, David 
Hume went further still and pointed out that, 
if all we know are sensations, we cannot prove 
the existence of matter but we cannot prove the 
existence of mind either. All we can ever know 
is that ideas, impressions, thoughts, follow each 
other. We do not even experience a self or 
personality because every thne we look into our 
** minds " all we really experience are thoughts 
and impressions. Hume was quick to point out 
that this was not the same as saying that the 
self did not exist: it only proved that we cannot 
know that it does. 

Kant made it clear that, although there is a 
world outside ourselves, we can never know 
what it is really like. The mind reoelves im- 
pressions and forms them into patterns which 
oonfonn not to the tblng-in-ltself but to the 
nature of mind. Space and time, for example, 
are not realities but only the form into which our 
mind fits its sensations. In other words our 
mind shapes impressions which are no more like 
the thing-in-itself than the map of a battlefield 
with pins showing the position of various army 
groups at any given moment is like the battle- 
field. This, of courae, is true. From physics 
and physiology we know that the sonnds we 
hear are "leaJly" waves in the air. the sights 
we see ** really dectromagneUc waves. What 
guarantee do we have that the source Is *' really 
like the impression received in our brainf Kant 
was the leader of the great German Idealist 


movement of the 18th cent, which In effect 
said; "why bother about matter when all we 
can ever know Is mental? " 

I9th and £Oih cent, Viewe. The Bnglisbniaa 
Bradley, and the Frenchman Henri Bergson 
in the 10th and early 20th cent, both held 
in one form or another the belief that mind In 
some way creates matter and were, therefore, 
idealists, whereas Comte, the positivist (Of.e.). 
and the Americans William James and John 
Dewey, held that mind is a form of behaviour. 
Certain acts (e.g.. reflexes) are "mindless** 
because they are deliherate: others wliich are 
Intended may be described for the sake of con- 
ventence as " minded " ii. 0 .. purposeful). But 
like the majority of modern psychologists — 
insofar as they take any Interest in the subject — 
they regarded mind as a process going on in the 
living body. Is there any reason, many now 
ask. why we should think of mind as being any 
different in nature front digestion? Both are 
processes going on in the body, the one in the 
brain, the other In the stomach and intestineB. 
Why lEd^ould we regard them as " things "? 

Uithraism, a siin-reJuion which originat-ed In 
Persia with the worship of the myttiical Mlthra, 
the god of light and of truth. It was for two 
centuries one of early Christianity's most for- 
midable rivals, particularly tn the West since 
the more philosophical Hellenic ChrisUanity of 
the East had little to fear from It. (Arnold 
Toynbee has described Mithraism as " a pre- 
Zoroastrian Iranian paganism— In a Hellenlo 
dress Manichaeism as " Zoroastrianism— In 
a Christian dress ".) Mithraism was a mystery- 
faith with secret rites known only to devotees. 
It appealed to the soldiers of the Roman Army 
which explains Its spread to the farthest limits 
of the Roman empire and its decline as the 
Romans retreated. The religion resembled 
Zoroastrianism (q.v.) In that it laid stress on the 
constant struggle between good and evil and 
there are anumber of parallels with Christianity, 
e.a„ a miraculous birth, death, and a glorious 
resurrection, a belief in heaven and hell and the 
immortality of the soul, a last judgment. Both 
religions held Sunday os the holy day of the 
week, celebrated 25 December (date of the 
pagan winter solstice festival) as the birthday 
of the founder; both celebrated Easter, and in 
their ceremonies made use of bell, holy water, 
and the candle. Mithraism reached its height 
about 276 A.D. and afterwards declined both for 
the reason given above and, perhaps, because it 
excluded women, was emotional rather than 
philosophical, and had no general organisation 
to direct its course. Yet even today, Croni the 
Euphrates to the Tyne, traces of the religion 
remain and antiquarians are familiar with the 
image of the sun-god and the inscription Deo 
Soli MUhrae^ Invido^ Seculari (dedicated to the 
sun-god of Mithra, the uncouquered). 
geC Maw*- 

Monastlclom. When in the 4th cent. a.p. Constan- 
tine In effect united state and church there were 
naturally many who hastened to become Chris- 
tians for the worldly benefits they expected it 
to bring in view of the new situation. But 
there were others who, in their efforts to escape 
fit>m worldly involvement, went into the deserts 
of North Africa and Syria to live as hermiti; and 
BO in these regions there grew up large com- 
munities of monks whose lives of renuncintion 
made a considerable impression on the ChristiaD 
world. They were men of all types but the two 
main groups were those who preferred to live 
alone and those who preferred a community life. 
Among the first must he included St. Anthony, 
the earliest of the hermits, who was bom in 
£^t c. 250 and who lived alone in a hut near 
his home for fifteen yearn, and then In the desert 
for a further twenty. As his fame spread 
Anthony came forth to teach and advocate a life 
of extreme austerity, until by the end of his life 
the Thebaid (the desert around Thebes) was full 
of hermits following his example. (Not un- 
naturally, he was constantly assailed by lustfUl 
viaionB which he thoughtfully attributed to 
Satan.) In the Syrian desert St. Simeon 
Btylltes and others were stimulated to even 
greater austerities and Simeon himself spent 
many yean on the top of a pillar in a space so 
small that it was only possible to sit or stand. 
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With some of thege men it is obvious that 
ascetic discipline had become perverted into an 
unpleasant form of exhibitionism. 

The itrst momisterF was founded by Pacho- 
mius of Egypt c. 815 and here the monks bad a 
common life with communal meals worship, and 
work mainly of an agricultural type. In the 
Eastern part of the Empire Bt. Basil (c. 860) 
tried to check the growth of the extreme and 
spectacular practices of the hermits by organis- 
ing monasteries in which the ascetic disciplines 
of fasting, meditation, and prayer, would be 
balanced by useful and healthy activities. His 
monasterleB had orphanages and schools for 
boys'-’not only those who were intended for a 
monkish life. But the Eastern Church in 
general continued to favour the hermit life and 
ascetic extremes. Originally a spontaneous 
movement, the monastic life was introduced to 
the West by Bt. Athanasius In 889 who obtained 
its recognition from the Ghurcb of Borne and Bt. 
Augustine introduced ft into North Africa 
beyond Egypt. The movement was promoted 
also by St. Jerome. Bt. Martin of Tours, who 
introduced it into France, and St. Patrick into 
Ireland. The monastery of Iona was founded 
by Bt. Oolumba In 666. But it must be re- 
membered that the Celtic Church had a life of 
its own which owed more to the Egyptian tradi- 
tion than to Borne. Unlike the more elaborate 
monasteries of the continent those of the early 
Celtic Church were often little more than a 
cluster of stone bee-hive huts, an oratory, and 
a stone cross. It had Its own religious cere- 
monies and its own art (notably its beautifully 
carved crosses and the illuminated manuscripts 
such as the Lindisfarne Gospel (c. 7001 and the 
Irish Book of Kells elating from about the same 
time). The Boottish Bt. Niiiian played a major 
rart in introducing Egyptian texts and art to 
Britain where, mixed with Bysantlne influences 
and the art of the Vikings, it produced a typical 
culture of its own. Strangely enough, it was 
the relatively primitive Celts who played almost 
as large a part in preserving civilisation in 
Europe durl^ the Dark Ages as did the Italians 
since. It was St. Columbanus (c. 640-615) who 
founded the great monasteries of Annegray. 
Luxeuil. and Fontaine in tlie Vosges country, 
Bt. Gall in Switzerland, and Bobblo in the 
Apennines. So. too. it was the Anglo-Saxon 
Alciiin (c. 735-804) who was called fiom York 
by Charlemagne to set up a system of education 
throughout his empire: the most famous of the 
jnonasUo schools he founded was at Tours. 
Among those influenced by him was the philo- 
sopher John Scotus Erlgena. 

Meanwhile from the south, as the disintegrat- 
ing Homan empire became increasingly ooirupt, 
St. Benedict of Nuisia <e. 489-c. 643) fled the 
pleasures of Borne to lead a hermiVs life near 
Subiaco. Here he founded some small monas- 
teries, but c. 520 made a new settlement, the 
great monastery of Monte Gasslno in southern 
Italy, where he established a *' Buie " for the 
government of monks. This included both 
study and work and emphasised that education 
was necessary for the continuance of Christianity. 
As his influence spread his Buie was adopted by 
other monasteries, and schools became part of 
monastic life. It is not possible to describe the 
many cUfferent orders of monks and nuns 
formed since, nor the mendicant orders of 
friars (e.g.. Frandscans. Dominicans, Caimelites, 
Augustin!^). In many ways even thoee out- 
side the Boman Catholic Church owe much to 
the monastic movement. Monastidsm, of 
course, is not peculiar to Christianity and forms 
a major aspect of Buddhism, espedally intbe 
form of lAmalsm In Tibet (a.v.). 

MoDOPhysltlsm, a heresy of the 5th cent, which 
grew out of a reaction against Nestorianlsm 
(g.e.l. The majority of Egyptian Christians 
were Monophysites (Mono-physite — one 
nature) — i.e., they declared Christ's human and 
divine nature to be one and the same. This 
view was condemned at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451) which pronounced that Jesus Christ, 
true God and true man. has two natures, at once 
perfectly distinct and Inseparably joined In one 
person and partaldng of the one divine sub- 
stance. However, many continued to bold 
Monophysite opinions. Including the Coptic 


Church (g.v.). declaring the Council to be im- 
oecumenical (i.s.. not holding the views of the 
true and universal Christian Church). 

MonoDByehlsm, the theory of the intellect held by 
the Arab philosopher Averrods (1126-98) In his 
interpretation of Aristotle. tjuit the 

individual intelligence has no existence in its 
own right but is part of the divine mind {nous) 
firom which it emerges at birth and Into which 
it Is absorbed at death. He thus denied personal 
immortality, a view which was opposed by 
Christian philosophers. 

Monothelites. a Christian sect of the 7th cent, 
which attempted to reconcile Monophysltism 
with orthodoxy. They admitted the orthodox 
view of Christ s two natures as God and man, 
but declaied that He operated with one will. 
Monothelitlsm was condemned as heretical by 
the Council of Constantinople In 680 a.p. 

Montanism. a Phnrgian form of primitive Puritan- 
ism with many peculiar tenets into which the 
early Christian theologian Tertulllan (e. 160- 
c. 280) was driven by bis extremist views Uiat 
the Christian should keep himself aloof from the 
world and hold no social intercourse whatever 
with pagans. The sect bad immediate expecta- 
tion of Christ's second oomixig and indulged in 
prophetic utterance wmch they held to be in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost but which tbelr 
enemies put down to pjromptiDg by the DevU. 
In seeking persecution^, and martyrdom they 
antagonised the Churchiand were suppressed. 

Bloral Re-Armament, a campaign launched in 1938 
by an American evang^ist of Lutheran back- 
ground. Fruik N. D. Buchman (1878-1961). 
founder of the Oxford Group Movement, and at 
first associated with the First Century Church 
FeHowship, a ftmdamentaJist Protestant re- 
vivalist movement. On a visit to England In 
3920 Buchman preached "world-changing 
through life-changing " to undergraduates at 
Oxford, hence the name Oxford Group. This 
revivalist movement was based on Buchman's 
conviction that world civilisation was breaking 
down and a change had to be effected in the 
minds of men. 

Two of the Group's most typical practices 
were group confession of sins openly and the 
"quiet time" set aside during the day to 
receive messages firom the Almighty as to be- 
haviour and current problems. In the eyes of 
non-Groupers the confession (often of trivial 
sins) appeared to be exhibitionist and there was 
felt to be a certain snobbery about the move- 
ment which made It strongly conscious of the 
social status of its converts. 

The Oxford Group gave way to Moral Ke- 
Annament, the third phase of Buchmanism. 
M.K.A. men and women lay stress on the four 
moral absolutes of honesty, purity, love, and 
unselfishness. They believe they have the 
ideas to set the pattern for the changing world 
and. indeed, claim to have aided in solving many 
intematl<mal disputes — ^political. Industrial, and 
racial. Theologians complained of the Groups 
that their movement lacked doctrine and 
intellectual content; M.B.A. is no different In 
this respect. Conference centres are at Caux, 
Swltserland, Mackinac Island, Michigan. U.S.A.. 
and Odawara, Japan. 

Moravian Church, a revival of the Church of the 
" Bohemian Brethren " which originated (1457) 
among some of the followers of John Hus. It 
developed a kind of Quskerlsm that rejected the 
use of force, realised to take oaths, and bad no 
hierarchy. It appears to have been sym- 
pathetic towards Calvinism but made unsuccess- 
ful approaches to Luther. As a Protestant sect 
it was ruthlessly persecuted by Ferdinand H and 
barely managed to survive. However, in the 
18tb cent, the body was re-established by Count 
Zinzendorf who offered it a place of safety in 
Saxony where a town called Hormhut (God's 
protection) was built and this became the centre 
from which Moravian doctrine was spread by 
misslonarlea all over the world. Their chief 
belief (which had a fundamental influence on 
John Wesley— Methodism) was that faith is 
a direct illumination ftam God which assures us 
beyond all poasibllity of doubt that we ore 
saved, and that no goodness of behaviour, pie^, 
or orthodoxy is of any use without this 
dent. Bovetdgn. saving gnuje." 
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Sonnooa. or Latter-Oa? Saints, one of the yery 
numerous American religious sects; founded in 
1880 by Joseph Smith, the son of a Vermont 
former, who, as a youth, had been influenced by 
a local religious reviyal though confhsed by 
the conflicting bdiefs of the various denomina- 
tions. He said that while praying for guidance 
he had been confronted by two heavenly mes- 
sengers who forbade him to Join any existing 
church but prepare to become the prophet of a 
new one. Soon, in a series of visions, he was told 
of a revelation written on golden plates con- 
cealed in a nearby hillside. These he unearthed 
in 1827 and with the help of ** Urim and Thura- 
mipi** translated the “reformed Egyptian’* 
characters into English. Described as the 
Book of Mormon^ this was published in 1830 
and at the same time a little church of those 
few who accepted his testimony was founded 
in Fayette, N.Y. In addition the first of 
Joseph Smith’s “ miracle ’* — ^the casting out 
of a devil— was performed. The Book of Mor- 
mon purports to be a record of early American 
history and rdlglon, the American Indians 
being identified as the ten Lost Tribes of Israel, 
whose fote has never failed to attract the 
attention of those who prefer myth to fact (cf. 
British Israelites). Jesus Christ is alleged to 
have appeared in America after His ascension. 
Yet Smith's eloquence was able to influence 
quite educated people, including Sidney Higdon 
with whom he went into business for a time. 
Doctrine and Covenants is the title of another 
book dealing with the revelations Smith claimed 
to have received. Soon the sect was in trouble 
with the community both because its members 
insisted on describing themselves as the Chosen 
People and others as Gentiles and because they 
took part In politics, voting as Smith ordered 
them to. Smith was constantly in trouble with 
the police. Therefore they were turned out fTom 
one city after another until they found them- 
selves a dwelling-place at Nauvoo, Illinois, on 
the Mississippi. 

That would probably have been the end of 
the story had not Smith been murdered in 1844 
and thereby made to appear a martyr, and had 
there not appeared Brigham Young, a quite 
extraordinary leader, who stamped out warring 
factions and drove out the recalcitrant. While 
persecutions continued Brigliam Young an- 
nounced that it bad been revealed that he must 
lead the faithful to Sait Lake, then outside the 
area of the United States. There followed the 
famous trek of more than a thousand miles 
across desert country in which he led the way. 
reaching his Journey’s end In the forbidding 
valley of the Great Salt Lake on 24 July 1847. 
By 1851 30,000 Mormons had reached the 
Promised Land. Here they held their own in 
a hostile environment and under the practical 
genius of their leader carried through a vast 
irrigation scheme and built Salt Lake City 
which still serves as the headquarters of their 
sect. In 1860 their pioneer settlement was 
made Utah Territory, and in 1806 incorporated 
in the Union. The church was strictly ruled 
by its leader who also looked after affairs of 
state for thirty years until his death in 1877. 

Polygamy, although opposed by some Mor- 
mons. and only sanction^ by Brigham Young 
when Salt Lake City had been built, is the 
best-known of Mormon doctrines. It brought 
the sect into much disrepute and was renounced 
in 1800. Mormons are millenarians. believing 
that some time Christ will appear and rule for 
a thousand years. They perform ritual cere- 
monies which take the form of a kind of morality 
play with such actors as Ood and Satan. Adam 
and Eve. and there are ablutions, hand-clasp- 
ings, and anointings. “Miracles’’ axe still 
performed, for the church has recovered all the 
powers possessed by the early church. The 
Old Testament was intended for the Jewish 
Dispensation, the New for the Christian, but 
the Book of Mormon and the Doctrine are for 
the true church— although all are equally in- 
spired. 

There are two orders of priests or leaders; 
the Melobisedeks, or higher order, include the 
apostles or ruling elders, and the high priest; 
the Aaronio priesthood, or lower order, attends 
to the temporal affoirs of the church as the 
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Melcbiaedeks attend to the spiritual. Members 
abstain from alcohol, tobacco, coffee, and tea. 
The church lays stress on the importance of 
revelation through visions, on education to meet 
the social, spiritual, and cultural needs of its 
members, and on community welfare. Mem- 
bers of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints now number over two million in con- 
gregations throughout the world. 

The Reorganised Clmrch of Jesus Christ of 
lAtter-day Saints with its headquarters at 
Independence. Missouri, has been separate and 
distinct since 1852. 

Muggletonlans, one Of the many sects which arose 
during the Conunonwealth but, unlike most of 
the Others (Levellers (q.v.). Diggers (q.v.. Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, and the Millenarians) which 
tended to have a strongly political aspect, this 
was purely religious. Founded by two Journey- 
men tailors, Lodowick Muggleton and John 
Reeve, who interpreted the Book of Revelation 
in their own peculiar way. it was decided that 
Reeve represented Moses, and Muggleton. 
Aaron. They also believed that the Father, 
not the Son. had died on the cross (an ancient 
heresy) but added the strange statement that 
He left Elijah in control during His period on 
earth. Rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
they also asserted that God has a human body. 
NeverthelesB. for a time, they had a large 
number of followers. 

Msrsticism. a religious attitude which concerns 
Itself with direct relationship with God. 
“ reality “ as contrasted with appearance or the 
** ultimate ’’ In one form or another. Ail the 
higher religions have had their mystics who have 
not always been regarded without suspicion by 
their more orthodox members, and. as Bertrand 
Russell points out. there has been a remarkable 
unity of opinion among mystics which almost 
transcends their religious differences. Thus, 
characteristic of the mystical experience in 
general, have been the following features; (1) 
a belief In insight as opposed to analytical 
knowledge which is accompanied in the actual 
experience by the sense of a mystery unveiled, 
a hidden wisdom become certain beyond the 
possibility of doubt; this is often preceded by a 
period of utter hopelessness and isolation de- 
Bcril>ed os “ the dark night of the soul (2) a 
belief in unity and a refusal to admit opposition 
or division anywhere; this sometlmeB appears 
in the form of what seem to be contradictory 
statements: “ the way up and the way down is 
one and the same *’ (Heraclitus). There is no 
distinction between subject and object, the act 
of perception and the thing perceived: (8) a 
denial of the reality of time, since if all is one 
the distinction of past and future must be 
illusory; (4) a denial of the reality of evil (which 
does not maintain. e.q.. that cruelty is good but 
that it does not exist in the world of reality as 
opposed to the world of phantoms from which 
we are liberated by the insteht of the vision). 
Among the great mystics have been Melster 
Eckbart and Jakob Boehme. the German re- 
liglouB mystics of the 13th and 16th cent, 
respectively. Acharya Sankara of India.- and St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross of Spain. 
Mystical movements within the great religions 
have been; the Zen (q.v.) movement within 
Buddhism; Taoism in China; the Caballsts and 
Hasidim in Judaism: the Sufis within Islam; 
some of the Quakers within Christianity. 

BSystery Religions. See Orphism. 


N 

Nancy School ot Psychotherapy. Before Freud, 
the only satisfactory means of treating neurosis 
psychologically was hypnosis (used for cen- 
turies In one form or another, but rediscovered 
by Anton Mesmer (1733-1815). hence the name). 
Also at that time the commonest neurosis was 
hirsteria— a condition in which physical disease 
is mimicked unocnysciously by the production of 
such symptoms as paralyse loss of memory, 
areas of pain, or loss of feeling, even deafriess 
and blindness. This condition was discovered 
by Ambrose Li^beault of Nancy in liorratne to 

no^sIwMc^^u^fo^ElLLim^ who was sc^l^Sat 
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ofadufflfttamheufedlnagcientiflowar). L14- 
beault (182&-1904) and his colleague Hippolyte 
Berohelm (1840-1910) belteTed: (a) that 
hysteria was produced by suggestion and par- 
ticularly by autosuggestion on the part of the 
patient: and (6) that suggestion was a normal 
trait found in varying degrees in everyone. 
These conclusions are true, but as Freud showed 
later, are far fh>m being the whole truth. See 
, Pails Skshool of Psychotherapy. 

Natural Law. the specifically Boman Catholic 
doctrine that there is a natural moral law. ir- 
respective of time and place, which man can 
know through his own reason. Originally a 
product of early rational philosophy the 
Christian foim of the doctrine is basically due 
to St. Tliomas Aouiuas who defined natural law 
in relation to eternal law. holding that the 
eternal law is God's reason which governs the 
relations of all tilings in the universe to eahb 
other. The natural law is that part of the 
eternal law which relates to man's behaviour. 
Catholic natural law assumes that the human 
reason is capable of deriving ultimate rules for 
right behaviour since there are in man and his 
institutions certain stable structures produced 
by God's reason which man's reason can know 
to be correct and true. Thus, the basis of 
marriage, property, the state, and the contents 
of justice are held to be available to man's 
natural reason. The rules of positive morality 
and civil law are held to be valid only insofar 
as they conform to the natural law. which man 
is not only capable of knowing but also of 
obeying. 

Protestant theologians criticise this notion. 
Thus Kari Barth and many others hold that 
sinfiil and fallen man cannot have any direct 
knowledge of God or His reason or will without 
the aid of revelation. Another theologian 
Niebuhr points out that the principles of the 
doctrines are too inflexible and that although 
they are the product of a particular time and 
circumstance, they are legaided as if they were 
absolute and eteixud. In fact, as most social 
scientists would also agree, there is no law which 
con be regarded as ** natural " for all men at all 
times. Nor does it seem sensible to suppose 
that all or even many men possess either the 
reason to discern natural law or the ability to 
obey it: whether or not we accept man's free- 
will (and all Protestant sects do not), we know 
as a fact of science that people are not always 
fhUy responsibie for their actions and sonm not 
at all. 

Nasism, the term commonly used for the political 
and social ideology of the Gernum National 
Socialist Party inspired and led by Hitler. The 
term Nazi was an abbreviation of National 
Socialist. Those in the Federal Republic today 
sympathetic to National bocialist amis are 
known as neo-Nazis. See Fascism. 

Neoplgtanism. See Determinism and Free-will and 
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Nestorian heresy. The 6th cent, of the Christian 
Caiurch saw a battle of personalities and 
opinions waged with fanatical fbry between St. 
Cyril the patriarch of Alexandria, and Nes- 
torius. patriarch of Constantinople. Nostorius 
maintained that Mary should not be called the 
mother of God. ae she was only the mother of 
the human and not of the divine nature of 
Jesus. This view was contradicted by Cyril 
(one of the most unpleasant saints who ever 
lived) who held the orthodox view. In addition 
to his utter destruction of Nestorius by stealthy 
and unremitting animosity Cyril was also re- 
sponsible for the lynching of Hypatia., a dis- 
tlngidshed mathematician and satotly woman, 
head of the Neoplatonist school at Alexandria. 
She was dragged firom her chariot, stripped 
naked, butchered and tom to pieces in the 
church, and her remains burned. As if this 
were not enough Cyril took pains to stir up 
pogroms against the very large Jewish colony of 
Alexandria. At the Council of Ephesus (aj>. 
481) the Western bishops Quickly decided for 
C^iiL This CouneO (reinforced by the Council 
oiChaloedon in 451) clarified orthodoz Catholic 
doctrine {eee Honophsmitlsm). Nestorius be- 
came a heretic, was banished to Antioch where 
be had ashoit respite of peace, but later, and In 
of his weakness and age. waa dragged 


about firom one place to another on the borders 
of Egypt. We are assured that his tongue was 
eaten by worms In punishment for the wicked 
words he had spoken, but later the Nestorlan 
church flourished in Syria and Persia under the 
protection of the rulers of Persia and missions 
were sent to India and China. 

Nihilism, the name commonly given to the earliest 
Busslan form of revolutionary anarchism. It 
originated in the early years of Tsar Alexander 
II (1818-81), the liberator of the eerf% who. 
during his attempts to bring about a oonstltu- 
tionaJ monarchy, was klUed by a bomb. The 
term " nihilist." however, was first used in 1862 
by Turgenev in his novel Fathers and Children. 
See AoaiobiSBL 

Nominalism. Early mediaeval thinkers were divi- 
ded into two scfliools. those who regarded 
"universals" or abstract concepts as mere 
names without any corresponding reiUittes 
(Nominalists), and those who held the opposite 
doctrine (Bealism) that general concepts have 
an existence independent of individual things. 
The relation between universals and particulars 
was a subject of pbiloeophlcal dispute all 
through the Middle Ages. 

The first person to ^old the nominalist doc- 
trine was probably ^ or Boscellinus in 
the late lltb cent.. I > very little is known of 
him and none of his \ * s remains except for a 

single letter to Peter Al^ Eurd who was his pupil. 
Boscelin was bom In J 'aiioe. accused twice of 
heresy but recanted i i fled to England where 
he attacked the views df Anselm, according to 
whom Boscelin used tbd phrase that universals 
were a Mus vod or breath of the voice. The 
most important nominalist was the EngUshman 
William of Occam in the 13th cent. who. once 
and for all. separated the two schools by saying 
in effect that science is about things (the 
nominalist view), whereas logic, phlloisophy. and 
religion are about terms or concepts (the 
Platonic tradition). Both are justified, but we 
must distinguisb between them. The pro- 
position " man is a 8i)ecles " is not a proposition 
of logic or philosophy but a scientific statement 
since we cannot say whether it is trae or false 
without knowing about man. If we fail to 
realise that words are conventional signs and 
that it is important to decide whether or not 
they have a meaning and refer to something, 
then we shall fall into logical fallacies of the 
type; ** Man is a species. Socrates is a man. 
therefore Socnites is a species." This, in effect, 
is the beginning of the modem philosophy of 
logical analysis which, to oversimplify, tells us 
that a statement is not just ime or untrue, it 
may also be meaningless. Therefore, in all the 
philosophical problems we have discussed else- 
where. there is the third possibility that the 
problem we are discuasing baa no meaning 
because the wonls refer to notliing and we must 
ask ourselves before going any further " what do 
we mean by God." has the word " free-will " 
any definite meaning? 

Nonconformism, the attitude of all those (Thrfsiian 
bodies which do not conforai to the doctrines of 
the CSmrcb of England. Up to the passing of 
the Act of Unlfonuity in 1562 they were called 
" puritans " or " di^nteis " and were often 
persecuted. The oldest bodies of noncon- 
formists are the Baptists, Independents, and 
(in England) the PreBbyterians: the Methodists, 
although dating from 1788. did not consider 
themselves nonconformists until some time 
later. The Presbyterians are, of course, the 
official Church of Scotland where It is the 
Anglicans (known as " Eplsoopaliaiis ") who are 
the nonconformists, although not generally de- 
scribed as such. 


Occam’s Rasor, the philoeopblcal maxim by which 
William of. Occam, the 18th cent, nominalist 
(Q.e.). has become best-known. This states in 
the form which is most familiar: ** Entities arc 
not to he multiplied without necessity " and as 
smfii does not appear in his works. He did. 
however, say something much to the same 
effect: ** It is vain to do with mote what can be 
done with fewer." In other words, if every- 
thing in some scienoe can be interprets vrithout 
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aBSumine this or that hypothetical entity, th^ ' 
is no ground for assuming it. This is Bertrand 
Russell’s yerslon. and he adds: ’* I have myself 
found this a most finiitfhl principle in 
analysis.** 

Oo^tism. Magic. Alchemy. Astrology, and 
Theosophy. 

Orangemen, members of an Irish society formed in 
Ulster in 1795 to uphold Protestantism. Their 
name Is taken from King William HI. Prince of 
Orange, who defeated James 11 at the Battle of 
the Boyne (1690). hence the enormous banners 
depicting ** King Billy on the Boyne ” and such 
other subjects or mottoes as appeal to the 
primitive mind when they are carried in proces- 
sion on 12 July each year. The society has 
branches in many English-speaking countries 
but flourishes chiefly in Ulster. 

Origenists. a sect of early religionists led by the 
Christian Father Origen in the 8rd cent., who 
accepted in general the doctrines of Plotinus 
(see Neoplatonism). They believed that men’s 
fx>ul8 are created liefore their bodies and are 
striving to enter bodies as they are bom. When 
the sc^ leaves the body it enters another body 
if it has been sinlul since Justice requires pimish- 
inent: but the punishment happens naturally 
through the driving power oi the sixmer’s own 
errors. The celestial bodies are believed also to 
have souls, and it is asserted that Christ was the 
Bon of Qud only by adoption and grace. The 
Coimcll of Constantinople in 653 condemned 
Origen’s doctrines. 

Orphism. The Greeks in general thought very 
little of their gods, regardixw them as similar to 
human beings with human fallings and virtues 
aithough on a larger scale. But there was 
another aspect of Greek religion which was 
passionate, ecstatic, and secret, dealing with the 
worship of various figures among whom were 
Bacchus or Dionysus. Orpheus, and Demeter 
and Persephone of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
Dionysus (or Bacchus) was originally a from 
Thrace where the people were primitive farmers 
naturally interested in iertUity cults. Dionysus 
was the god of fertility who only later came to 
be associated with wine and the divine madness 
it produces. He assumed the form of a man or 
a bull and bis worship by the time it arrived in 
Greece became associated with women (as was 
the case in most of the Mystery Religions) who 
spent nights on the hills dancing and possibly 
drinking wine In order to stimulate ecstasy; an 
unpleasant aspect of the cult was the tearing to 
pieces of wild anhnais whose flesh was eaten 
raw. Although the cult was disapproved of by 
the orthodox and. needless to say, by husbands, 
it existed for a long time. This primitive and 
savage religion in time was modified by that 
attributed to Orpheus whose cult was more 
spiritualised, ascetic, and substituted mental 
for physical intoxication. Orpheus may have 
been a real person or a legendary hero and he. 
too. is 8upp<Mied to have cenne from Thrace, but 
his name Indicates that he. or the movement 
associated with him, came frixm Crete and 
originally firom Egypt, which seems to have been 
the Bouzee of many of its doctrines. Crete, it 
must be remembered, was the island through 
which Egypt influenced Greece in other respects. 
Orpheus is said to have been a lefonner who was 
tom to pieces by the Maenad worshippers of 
Dionysus. The Orpblcs bdleved in the trans- 
migration of souls and that the soul alter death 
might obtain either eternal bliss or temporary 
or permanent torment according to its way of 
life upon earth. They held ceremonies of 
purification and the more orthodox abstained 
from animal food except on special oooaMons 
when it was eaten ritually. Man is partly 
earthly, partly heavenly, and a good life in- 
creases the heavenly part so that, in the end, he 
may become one with Bacchus and be called a 
** Bacchus.” The religion had an elaborate 
theology {tee Sect^ H, 117-128). As the 
Bacdhic rites were leformra by Orpheus, so the 
Orphic rites were reformed by Pythagoras (c. 
582-c. 607 B.O.) who Introduced the mystical 
element into Greek philosophy which reached 
its hdi^ts in Plato. Other dements entered 
Greek life from Orphism. One of these was 
feminism which was notably laddng in Gi^ 
dvilisatton outside the Myst^ Religions. The 
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Other was the drama whldi arose firom the rites 
of Dldnysus. The mysteries of Elensis formed 
the most sacred part of the Athenian state reli- 
gion. and it is dear that they had to do with 
fertility rites also, for they were in honour of 
Demeter and Persephone and all the myths 
speak of them as being associated with the 
supply of com to the country {tee Section H, 
110-116). Without bdi^ provocative, it is 
accepted by most ontbropologists and many 
theologians that Christianity. Just as it accepted 
elements of Qnostidsm and Mlthralsm. accepted 
elements from the Uysteiy Religions as they in 
turn must have done fi*om earlier cults. The 
miraculous birth, the death and resurrection, the 
sacramental feast of bread and wine, symbolis- 
ing the eating of the flesh and drinking of the 
blood of the god, all these are common elements 
in early religions and nut Just in one. None of 
tbJs means that what we are told about Jesus is 
not true, but it surely does mean : (a) that Ghria- 
tianity was not a sudden development but had 
Its predecessors: (b) that the early Church ab- 
sorbed many of the elements of other religions; 
(c) that perhaps Jesus Himself made use of 
certain symbols which He knew had a timeless 
significance for man and invested them with 
new meaning. 

Orthodox Eastm ChurCb. There are two groups 
of Eastern churches: (1) those forming the 
Orthodox Church dealt with here which include 
the ancient Byaantine patriarchates of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria. Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem. and the national churches of Russia, 
Greece. Yugoslavia. Bulgaria. Rumania, etc. 
(although Orthodox communities exist all over 
the world and are no longer confined to geo- 
graphical areas): (2) the churches which re- 
jected Byzantine orthodoxy during various 
controversies from the 6th to the 7th cent., 
notably the Coptic church (a-v.) and the 
Armenian church. Although all Orthodox 
churches share the same doctrine and traditions 
they are arranged as national independent 
bodies each with its own hierarchy. They do 
not recognise the pope, and the primacy of the 
patriarch of Gonstantlnople is largely an honor- 
ary one. Although claiming to be the One 
Holy. Catholic, and Apostolic Church Its 
alleged Infallibility rests on universal agreement 
rather than on any one individual, and agree- 
ment over the faitli comes from tbe Scriptures 
interpreted in the light of the Tradition. The 
latter includes dogmas relating to the Trinity. 
Cbristology, Mariology, and Holy Icons: the 
testimony of the Fathers (St. Athanasius. St. 
Basil. St. John Chrysostom. Bt. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, etc.): the canons or rules as formulated 
by tbb CouncUs and tbe Fathers. The Ortho- 
dox Church did not take part in the groat 
Western controversieB about the Bible, nor. of 
course, in the Reformation. Attempts have 
recently been made to improve relations be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople: the two 
Cbuicbes agreed in 1965 to retract the excom- 
munications cast on each other In aj>. 1054. 
which formaUsed the Great Schism. 

Oxford Group- See Moral Re-Armament 

Oxford Movement See Troetarianlsm. 
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Pantheism. See God and Man. 

Papal Infallibility. The basis of papal infallibility 
Is (a) that every question of mmrals and faith 
is not dealt with in the Bible so it is hecessary 
♦■ha-t there should be a sure court of appeal In 
case of doubt, and this was provided by Christ 
when he established tbe Church as His Teaching 
Authority upon earth: (b) ultimately this Idea 
of the teaching fimctlon of the Church shapes 
the idea of papal infallibility which asserts that 
tbe pope, when speaking oillclally on xnatten of 
faith or morals, is protected by God against tbe 
po^billty of error. The doctrine was pro- 
claimed in July 1870. 

Infallibility is a strictly limited gift which 
does not mean that tbe pope has extraordinary 
intelligence, that God helps him to find the 
answer to every conceivable question, or that 
Catholics have to accept the pope’s views on 
politics. He can make mistakes or fail into sin. 
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hla Bclentiflc or btetotical opinions may be quite 
wrong, he may write books that are fbll of errors. 
Only in two limited spheres is he infUUble and 
in these only when he speaks officially as the 
supreme teacher and lawgiver of the Church, 
defining a doctrine that must be accepted by all 
its members. When, after studying a problem 
of faith or morals as careMly as poadble. and 
with all available help ftom expat consultants, 
he emerges with the CSiurch's answer— on these 
occasions it is not strictly an answer, it is 
Uw answer. The world is waiting for a dear 
directive on the issue of birth control. 

Historically speaking, the Boman Catholic 
Church of the early lOth cent, was at its lowest 
ebb of power. Pope Pius IX. in fear of Italian 
nationalism, revealed his reactionary attitude 
by the feverish dedaration of new dogmas, the 
canonisation of new saints, the denunciation of 
all modem ideals in the Syllabus of Errors, and 
the unqualified defence of his temporal power 
against the threat of Garibaldi. It Is not too 
much to say that everything regarded as bn* 
portant by freedom-loving and democratic 
people was opposed by the papacy at that time. 

In 1870. after a long and sordid struggle, the 
Vatican Council, convened by Plus IX. pro- 
nounced the definition of his infallibility. DOl- 
linger, a German priest and famous historian of 
the Church, was excommunicated because, like 
many others, he refbsed to accept the new dogma. 

It is difficult not to doubt that there was some 
connection between the pronouncement of the 
pope's Infallibility and his simultaneous loss of 
temporal power. 

Paris Sdiod of Psydiotherapy. The Paris school 
is important because it was the school of the 
famous French neurologist Jean Charcot (1825- 
OS). teacher of Sigmund Freud (1856-1080) and 
Pierre Janet (1850-1047). At a time when 
hypnosis and the neurosis known as hysteria 
were very much ** in the air.** and Lidbeault and 
his colleagues (aee Nancy Sdhool) were legarding 
hysteria as a condition which was produced by 
autosuggestion, Charcot was maintaining the 
opposite view. Hypnosis, or the ability to be 
hypnotised, was. in his view, a sarmptom of a 
hysterical personality, and hy^rla had a 
physiological iwafar 

Charcot was a highly controversial figure and 
his demonstrations were famous, if to some 
verging on the notorious: he aroused much 
antagonism among Roman Catholics by stating 
that faith cures at Lourdes were actually cases 
of hysteria and not. therefore, miraculous since 
they could equally well be cured by himself. 
However, he regarded hysteria as a sign of 
hereditary degeneration. His supposed words: 

** You will alwara find sex at the root of the 
trouble ** and his pupil Janet*s evidence that 
forgotten (or. as we should now say. repressed) 
traumatic events lay behind the symptoms 
which would go when the event was allowed 
expression, had a potent influence on the young 
Freud who made the uncovering of the past and 
the importance of sex the foundations of psycho- 
analyris iaee Section F. Part XU). Janers belief 
was that hysteria is due to dissociation or 
imperfect integration of the personality. 
Modem belief is that Charcot was wrong about 
the physical basis of hysteria, wrong about the 
pathological Bignlflcance of hypnosis, but right 
on the whole about the importance of sexual 
problems in neurosis. 

Parsess. See Zoroastrianism 

Paulicians. a Christian heretical sect which derives 
its name not &om Paul the Apostle but from 
Paul of Samosata who was patriarch of Ahtioch. 
260-72. His followers, the **Paullani," were 
condemned for their ''Adoptlonlst '* (q.e.) atti- 
tude by the Council of Nicaea (825). Ot^nally 
wide-spread in Anatolia, especially in Armenia 
from the 5th cent, onwards, they were cruelly 
persecuted by the Byxantine emperors and were 
depenrted (c. 755) to the Balkans to inirrison that 
part of the East Roman empire. Elsewhere In 
this section the Albigenses or Cathari are men- 
tioned: the Paulicians form part of their 
si^tual ancestry. It is debatable wbetber the 
**Adoptlonlst ** doctrines professed by the 
Albigenses came from the Balkan Bogomils, 
through the Crosadeis, or from the north of 
8l^. where there was an **Adoptioniat move- 
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ment in the late part of the 8th cent. The 
evidence seems to be in favour of the Balkan 
influence but it should be noted that although 
the Bogomils were influenced by the Paulicians 
and the Manichaeans. the Paulidans themselves 
repudiated Manichaeauism. An authentic 
liturgical book of tbe Paulicians — The Key of 
Tntffi—was dlEFOOvered in 1861 in Echmiadsin 
where the Armenian historical archives were kept. 
Tills manuscript throws new light on the heresy. 

Pavlovlan theory. See Behaviourism. 

Pelagian heresy. See Determinism and Free-will. 

Peripatetio phUosopbeis, a name given to the 
followers of Aristotle derived from the philo- 
sopher’s habit of walking up and down as he 
expounded his theories. 

Phrenology, a psychological ** school ** founded in 
1800 by two Germans. Franz Josef Gall and 
Johann Oaspar Bpurzhelm. Gall was an 
anatomist who believed there to be some corre- 
spondence between mental ihculties and the 
shape of the head. He tested these ideas in 
prisons and mental hospitals and began to 
lecture on his finding, arousing a great deal of 
interest throughout l^tb Europe and America, 
where his doctrines were widely accepted. 
Phrenology became \ fashionable, and people 
would go to ** have their bumps read *’ as later 
men and women of fashion have gone to be 
psychoanalysed. Roughly speaking. Gall di- 
vided the mind into thirty-seven faculties such 
as destructiveness, si^vity. self-esteem, con- 
scientiousness, and so ctn, and claimed that each 
of these was located Ifl a definite area of the 
brain. He fruther claiihed that the areas in the 
brain corresponded to “ bumps " on tbe skull 
which could be read by the expert, thus giving a 
complete account of the character of the subject. 
In fact, (a) no such faculties are located in the 
brain anywhere for this is simply not the way 
the brain works; (6) the faculties described by 
Gall are not pure traits which cannot be frirther 
analysed and are based on a long outdated psy- 
chology; (c) the shape of the brain bears no 
specific relationship to the shape of the skull. 
Phrenology is a pseudo-science: there is no 
truth in it whatever. But. even so. like astro- 
logy. it still has Its practitioners. 

Physiocrats. A French school of economic 
thought during the 18th cent., known at the 
time as Les Economisfes but in later years named 
physiocrats by Du Pout de Nemours, a member 
of the School. Other members were Quesnay. 
Mirabeau, and the great financier Turgot. The 
physiocrats held the view, common to tbe 18th 
cent., and deriving ultimately from Rousseau, 
of the goodness and bounty of nature and the 
goodness of man *' as he came from the bosom of 
nature.*' The aim of governments, therefore, 
should be to conform to nature; and so long as 
men do not interfere with each other's liberty 
and do not combine among themselves, govern- 
ments should leave them free to find their own 
salvation. Criminals, madmen, and monopo- 
lists should be eliminated. Otherwise the duty 
of government is laissez-faire, laissez vasser. 
From this follows the doctrine of free trade be- 
tween nations on grounds of both Justice and 
economy; for tbe greater the competition, tbe 
more will each one strive to economise the cost 
of his labour to the general advantage. Adam 
Smith, although not sharing their confidence in 
human nature, learned much from the physio- 
crats, eliminated their errors, and greatly de- 
veloped their teaching. 

Physiognomy. See Gbaracterology. 

Pietism, a movement in the Lutheran Church at 
the end of the 17th cent.— the reaction, after 
tbe sufferings of the thirty years' war, of a pious 
and humiliated people against learning, pomp 
and ceremony, and stressing the Importance of 
man’s persoiiid relationship with God. The 
writings of Johann Georg Haroann (1730-88) 
who came from a Pietist family of KOnigsberg 
influenced Kierkegaard. The Pietist move- 
ment was the root of the great Romantic move- 
ment of the 18th cent. 

Plymonih Brethren, a religious sect founded by 
John Nelson Darby, a minister of tbe Protestant 
Church of Ireland, and Edward Cronin, a farmer 
Roman Catholic, in 1827. Both were dis- 
satisfied with tbe lack of spirituality In their 
own and other churches and joined together in 
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small meetingB in Dublin every Sunday for 

the breaking of bread.'* Soon the movement 
benn to spread through Darby's travels and 
^tlngs and he finally settled in Plymouth, 
rtving the popular name to the *' Brethren.'* 
loginning as a movement open to all who felt 
the need to ** keep the unity of the Spirit," it 
soon exercised the right to exclude all who had 
unorthodox views and spilt up into smaller 
8TOUPS. Among these the main ones were the 

Exclusives," the Kellyltes. the Newtonltea, 
and " Bethesda " whose main differences were 
over problems of church government or pro* 
phetlcal powers. Some of these are further 
split among themselves. Readers of Father 
and Son by Sir Edmund Gosse, which describe 
life with his father, the eminent naturalist 
Philip Gosse. who belonged to the Brethren, will 
recall how this basically kind, honest, and 
teamed man was ted through their teachings to 
acts of unkIndnesB (f.g.. In refusing to allow his 
eon and other memtiers of his household to 
celebrate Christmas and throwing out the small 
tokens they had secretly bought), and intellec- 
tual dishonesty {e.o., in refusing for religious 
reasons alone to accept Darwinism when ail his 
evidence pointed towards it). 

The orlgln:il views of Darby which were 
'perpetuated by the "Exclusive" Brethren 
were somewhat as follows: t^hristianity has 
tallen from New Testament purity and all 
Chrisicudom and every Church is corrupt and 
has incurred Gtsi’s displeasure, notably by 
establishing ministerial offices which hinder the 
believer’s approach to Go<l. Ministers should 
not Ixi officials but possess special gifts (" Charis- 
mata ") granted from above and assigned by 
the Holy Ghost according to his will; these 
Charismata have no connection whatever with 
any official posts although in some cases they 
may coincide with them . The whole doctrine of 
the Brethren is based on the need for tlirect access 
to God and the rejection of any interine<liate 
agency such as priests, ministers or presbyters. 
The Exclusive Brethren adopt erl new harsh 
rules in 1965 designed to prevent " Saints " 
(members) from having any contact with " Sin- 
ners ” (non-members). Memliers sharing homes 
with non-memtiers were to be expelled: mem- 
bers must declare their bank balances; un- 
married members, single or widowed, must 
marry as soon as possible within the sect. 

Today, the majority of Brethren belong to the 
" Oiten Brethren " assembUes and, unlike the 
" Exclusives." hold that the Ijord’s Supper (a 
commemorative act of " breaking the bread " 
observed once a week) is for all Christians who 
care to Join them. Baptism is required and 
Brethren believe in the personal premillenial 
second coming of Christ. 

Poltergeist allegedly a noisy type of spirit which 
specialises in throwing things about, niaking 
loud thiunpings and bangings, and occasionally 
bringing in " apports." i.c.. objects from else- 
where. Most so-called poltergeist activities are 
plain frauds, but the others are almost in- 
variably associated with the presence in the 
house of someone (often, but not always a child) 
who is suffering from severe mental conflicts 
usually of a sexual nature. The inference Is 
that those activities which are not simply 
fraudulent are either due to some unknown 
influence exuded by such mentally abnormal 
people, or that they are actually carried out by 
ordinary physical means by sucb people when 
In a state of hysterical dissociation — i.s.. un- 
consciously. The second hs^thesis is much 
the more probable. See Psychic Research. 

Polytheism. See Gted and Man. 

Positlvlsm, also known as the ReUgion o! Human- 
its% was founded by Auguste Comte (1798-1857^. 
a famous mathematician and philosopher iK^m 
In M ontpellier. France. His views up to the end 
of the century attracted many and it would have 
been tanpossibte throughout that time to read a 
book on philosophy or sociology that did not 
mention them, but today his siguifloance is 
purely of historical interest. In his Coure de 
Philoaophie Positive (1880) be put forward the 
thesis that mankind had seen three great stages 
in human thought: (1) the theological, during 
which man se^ for supernatural causes to 
explain nature and invente gods and devils; 

Q (77th Ed.) 
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(2) the metaphysical, through which he thinks 
in terms of philosophical and metaphysical 
a^iacUons: (8) the last positive or scientific 
Btm when he will proceed by experiment and 
pWertlye observation to reach In time " positive 
truth.” 

Brt^ly speaking, there is little to complain 
of in this analnds; for there does seem to have 
some sort of general direction along these 
lines. However, Comte was not satisfied with 
having reached this point and felt that his 
^stem demanded a religion and. of course, one 
was scieuUflc." This religion was to be 
toe worship of Humanity in place of toe personal 
Deity of earlier times, and for It he supplied not 
only a Positive Catechism but a treatise on 
Sociology in which he declared himself toe High 
IMest of the cult. Since, as it stood, the reli- 
gion was likely to appear somewhat abetract to 
m^y. Comte drew up a Ust of historical char- 
acters whom he regarded as worthy of the same 
sort of adoration as Catholics accord to their 
^Ints. Tlie new Church attracted few mem- 
l^. even among those who had a high regard 
for Comte's scientific work, and its only sig- 
nificant adherents were a small group of Oxfo^ 
scholars and some in his own country Fr^eric 
Hwison was toe best-known English adherent 
and throughout his life continued to preach 
Comtist doctrines in London to diminishing 
audiences. 

Pragmatism, a typically American school of philo- 
sophy which conies under the heading of what 
Bertrand Russell describes as a " practical ” 
as opposed to a " theoretical ” philosophy. 
Whereas toe latter, to which moat of toe great 
philosophical systems belong, seeks disinterested 
knowledge for its own sake, toe former (a) re- 
gards action as the supreme good, (b) cunsiders 
happiness an effect and knowledge a mere 
instrument of successful activity. 

The originator of Pragmatism is usually con- 
sidered to have been the psychologist WTUiam 
Janies (1842-1910) although he himself attri- 
buted its basic principles to 0. 8. Peirce. The 
other famous I'ragmatist is Dr. John Dewey, 
best-known in Europe for his works on educa- 
tion (for although American text-liooks on philo- 
sophy express opinions to the contrary, few edu- 
cated people in Europe have taken toe slightest 
interest in Pragmatism and generally regard it 
as an eccentricity peculiar to Americans). 

The basic source of Pragmatism is William 
James's book Ttie Will to Believe (1890) in 
vrhich he points out that we are often compeU^ 
to take a decision where no adequate theoretical 
grounds for a decision exist; for even to do 
nothing Is to decide. Thus in religion we have 
a right to adopt a believing attitude although 
not Intellectuallr fully convinced. W'e should 
believe truth and shun error, but toe failing of 
toe sceptical philosopher te that he adheres only 
to the latter nile and thus fails to believe various 
truths which a less cautious man will accept. 
It believing truth and avoiding error are equally 
important, then it Is a good Idea when we are 
presented with an alternative to believe one of 
toe ]K)BBibilitie8 at will, since we then have an 
even chance of being right, whereas we have 
none if we suspend judgment. The function of 
phliosophy. according to James, te to find out 
what difference It makes to the individual If a 
particular philosophy or world-system te true: 
"An idea te * true ’ so long as to believe it te 
profitable to our lives." and, he adds. " the true 
te only the expedient in our way of thinking 
... In the long nm and on the. whole of 
course." Thus " if the hypothesis of God works 
sattefactorily in the widest sense of the word, it 
te true." Bertrand Russell's reply to this 
assertion te: "1 have always found that the 
hypotheslB of Santa Claus ' works sattefactorily 
in the widest sense of the word therefore 
* Santa Claus exists ' te true, although Santa 
Claus does not exist.” Russell adds that 
James’s concept of truth simply omits as un- 
important the question whether God really is in 
His heaven; if He te a useful hypotbeste that is 
enough. " God the Architect of the Cosmos te 
forgotten; all that te remembered te belief In 
God. and its effects upon the creatures inhabit- 
ing our petty planet. No wonder the Pope 
condemned the pragmatic defence of religion." 
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^ a system of eoctoslastioaJ govern- 
ment of the Protestant churches which look 
Inusk to John Oalvln as thetr Beformatlon leader. 
The ministry consiBtB of presbyters who are all 
of eaual rank. Its dororlniil standards are 
contained in the WetUnineler Confeetion of FaUh 
<1647) which is* in general^aocepted by Itelish. 
Bcottlsh* and American Presbyterians as the 
most thorough and logical statement In exist- 
ence of the (lalvinist creed. The Cfhurch of 
Scotland is the leading Presbyterian church in 
the British Isles. 

The Beformation in Scotland was preceded by 
the same sort of awareness of the moral corrup- 
tion of the Boman (Ihurch as had happened 
dsewhere. but for various political and 
emotional reasons, which need not be dis- 
cuss^ here, the majority of the Scottish people 
(unlike the English who had been satisiled with 
the mere exchange of Crown for Pope) were de- 
tennined on a fundamental change of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, rather than a reform of 
manners. The churdk preachers had learned 
their Protestantism not from Luther but fzom 
Galvin and their leader John Knox had worked 
in Geneva with Galvin himself and was resolved 
to introduce the system into Scotland. In 1657 
the ** Lords of the Gongregation " signed the 
Gommon Band (t.e., a bond or covenant) to 
Tnfttntftln “the blessed Word of God and his 
congregation ’* agdnst their enemies, and de- 
manded the right to worship as they had chosen. 
However, the real date of the Scottish Beforma- 
tion is August 1500 when Mary of Guise (the 
regent for Mary Queen of Scots who was not 
yet of age) ^ed and the Estates met to settle 
thdr affairs without foreign pressure: the Seats 
Confession was drawn up and signed by Knox 
and adopted by the Estates. 

The ideas on which the Kefoimed Kirk was 
based are found in the Scats Confession, the 
Book of Discipline, and the Book of Common 
Order, the so-called Knox*a liturgy. Knox’s 
liturgy, the same as that used in Geneva but 
translated into English, was used until Laud’s 
attempt to force an Anglican liturgy on the 
Kirk led to an abandonment of both in favour 
of “ ftee prayers.” 

The Presbyterian tradition Includes uncom- 
promising stress upon the Word of God con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the supreme rule of faith and 
life, and upon the value of a highly trained 
ministry, which has given the Church of 
Scotland a high reputation for scholarship and 
has in turn influenced the standard of education 
in Scotland. The unity of the Church is 
guaranteed by providing for democratic repre- 
sentation in a hierarchy of courts (unlike the 
Anglican Church, which is a hierarchy of per- 
sons). The local kirk-session consists of the 
minister and popularly elected elders (laymen). 
Ministers, elected by their flocks, are ordained 
by presl^ters (ministers already ordained). 
Above the kirk-session is the court of the 
presbytery which has Jurisdiction over a speci- 
fied area; above that the court of synod which 
rules over many presbyteries: and finally the 
General Assembly whidi is the Supreme Court 
of the Church with both Judicial and legislative 
powers, and over which the Moderator of the 
General Assembly presides. The ftmetion of 
the elders Is to help the minister in the work 
and government of the kirk. The episcopacy 
set up by James VI and 1, and maintained by 
Charles I was brought to an end by the Glasgow 
Assembly (1038), but General Assemblies were 
abolished by Oliver Cromwell and at the 
Bestoration Charles II re-established episco- 
pacy. The Covenanters who resisted were 
hunted down. Imprisoned, transported, or 
executed over a period of nearly thirty years 
before William of Orange came to the throne 
and Presbytei^bnism was re-established (1690). 
Today Presbyterians no lesa than other 
Christian commiinities are looking at Christian- 
ity as a common world religion Jn the sense 
that the principles whldi unite them are greater 
than those which divide them. See Church of 
Oalvlnisin. 

Frotastant, the name first applied to those who 
fhvouied the cause of Martin Luther and who 
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protested against the intolerant dedsiaDS of the 
Catholic majority at the second Diet of Speyer 
(1529), revoking earlier decisiona of the first 
Diet of Speyer tolerating the Beformers in 
certain cases (1526). In general the name 
*' Protestant ” is applied to those Churches 
which severed connection with Borne at the 
time of the Beformation. The essence of Pro- 
testantism is the acceptance by the individual 
Christian of his direct responsibility to God 
rather than to the Chinch. See Lutheranism, 
Presbyterianism, Calvinism. 

Psychic Research, the scientific study of so^^led 
psychic phenomena as contrasted with spirit- 
ualism iq.v,) which is the cult of those who 
already beUeve in their supematuzal nature. It 
is obviously impossible here to sununarlse work 
that has been carried out (in Britain notably by 
tlie Society for Psychical Besearch, founds in 
1882) on such subjects as mediumsbip, appari- 
Uons. telepathy and clairvoyance (discussed 
here separately under the heading of Telepathy), 
poltergeists (also discussed separately), levita- 
tion, and precognition. 

But the point at which we must begin is the 
human mind and the i^ture of scientiflo 
evidence and so far as them are concerned the 
following points may be ma^e. 

(1) There is little use in\ discussing psychic 

E henomena until we realise that almost no 
uman being — ^least of all ofie with strong con- 
victions — ^is a completely trustworthy witness. 
A person may be utterly holiest in every other 
respect except that in which his convictions are 
involved. 

(2) This does not mean that a witness is either 
telling the whole truth or is simply lying; for 
the following possibilities exist: (o) he may be 
telling the truth: (b) be may be consciously 
lying for motives of his own; (e) bis recollections 
may be Incorrect in dlscusiring something that 
happened in the past: (d) he may really believe 
that he saw or heard what he said he did and 
may be telling the truth as he experienced it — 
e.o„ seeing a ghost — without realising that what 
he experienced is a product of bis own un- 
conscious mind: (e) there are various degrees of 
lying, for the mind has a natural tendency to 
add coherence and meaning to the only partly 
coherent events of the day, and it is a normal 
trait (consciously or unconsciouBly) to make a 
**good story” out of what originally were 
isolated and unconnected happenings: (/) even 
under the most favourable conditions the 
evidence of sclentiflcally-tiained people is not as 
good as ft might he (cf. the psychological ex- 
periment in which a class of students is sud- 
denly exposed to a deliberately contrived scene. 
e.o„ two men eccentrically dressed rush into the 
lecture-room, exchange words, and have a 
nuairel—- and the students are afterwards re- 
quired to write down what they saw and beard, 
rarely 10 per cent, being even 70 per cent, 
correct as to what really happened). 

(S) There are many aspects of "psychic” 
phenomena which axe not ** psychic ” at all, but 
based on weU-known scientifle piindptes. How 
many people, for example, know: la) that every 
phyrical illness has its psychological aspect, so 
that a person with chronic arthritis, let us say. 
may get up and walk for the first time in years 
after injection with a new drug which is later 
proved to be worthless or no better than 
aspirin (C.P., cortisone), yet if a "spiritual 
healer” got the same results he would be 
- acclaimed for his psychic powers; lb) that it Is 
possible to be completely paralysed, totally 
blind or deaf, have total loas of sensation in 
some part of tbe body, have two or more per- 
sonalities, tffUhout any physical disease being 
present, in the neurosis (cured dally by psy- 
chiatrists without mystery) known as hystma. 

(4) It Is possible tmder hypnoeis, or self- 
hypnosis. to produce stigmata— e.p.. marks re- 
sembling the nail-prints of the Crucifixion on 
hands and feet, to produce bUsters at wUl, 
spontaneous bleeding, and many of the phe- 
nomena usually described as miraculous, in the 
consulting room and by sdentlflo means. 

(6) We all have more potent aenses than we 
ordinarily realise. We mar not ODnseiously 
know the number of steps leading to our flat, 
but can be made under hypnoslB to tell. 
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Furtbermoie, there m people who are hyper* 
se^ilve in bnuring and vlalon (often without 
behuc aware of it), ao that in ** thouidit-trana- 
fetenoe ** expoiments where they are sent to 
another room whilst others decide on some 
object or idea, they may subconsciouBly hear 
what is golnff on; or in card experiments In 
telepathy they may he able to read the face of 
the card reflected in the pupils of the ** sender ** 
opposite, or tell In a familiar pack which card Is 
which from almost invisible diflerences on the 
backs of the cards. 

(6) Most of us have no idea of the mathe- 
matical laws of probability and are therefore 
likely to misinterpret the ** mysteriousness ** {j£ 
phenomena. Thus, suppose 1 have a ** pre- 
monition ** that someone has died and later find 
my feelings confirmed by the event, then I may 
not remember or know (a) that on many 
previous occasions I, in common with most 
other people, have had “premonitions” the 
vast majority of which did furf come true: ib) 
that, on the last occasion I saw the person, or 
from things I may have heard, 1 may have un- 
consciously noted signs that all was not well and 
expected the event: (c) that the most “Im- 
probable ** things happen Quite normally (e.0., 
during the last war a flying bomb fell through 
the roof of the British Museum and failed to 
explode, and some time later a second flying 
bomb fell ihtouah the same hole and likewise 
failed to explode): id) that the chance a pack 
of cards being dealt so that each of four persons 
receives a complete suit is exactly the same as 
tlie chance that any other combination of cards 
may come up. 

(7) That collective hallucinoslB does occur 
(it would be invidious to mention in detail 
certain “ miraculous happenings “ which might 
hurt the religious susceptibilities of many, but 
we are entitled to ask how it is possible for the 
sun to stand BtUl in the sky in the presence of 
thousands of people collected in a particular 
area when it is seen nowhere else in the world 
and has been noted by no astronomical 
laboratory?) 

(8) Mediums have been proved to be prepared 
to do the most extraordinary things in order to 
deceive a suggestible audience seated in seml- 
darkne8fr-^.g., the so-called “ ectoplasm ** (a 
supposedly psychic substance or materialisa- 
tion) which exudes from the medium’s body has 
been found before the stance, as have 
“apports” or objects apparently appearing 
from nowhere, half-way down the medium’s 
throat or in the stomach ready to be regurgi- 
tated. and even in other bodily apertures. 

It is not maintained that psychic phenomena 
do not happen, but that we must be extremely 
cautious in accepting the evidence of our own. 
or even more, other people’s, senses, and much 
less free in our interpretation of what has been 
observed really means. See Poltergeist, Tele- 
pathy, Spiritualism. 

Psychoanalyds. See Section F, Part DL 

Pj^honiszn, a sceptical philosophy which doubts 
everything. 

Q 

Ctuafcers. See Friends, The Society of. 

Quartodecimani, an early Christian community 
who celebrated the Easter festival on the 14th 
day of the month, when the Jews celebrated 
their Passover. In consequence of the con- 
fusion caused, the practioe was condemned by 
the Council of Kicaea in 325. 

Quietism, a doctrine of extreme asceticism and 
contemplative devotion, embodied in the works 
of Michael Molinos. a 17tb cent. Spanidi priest, 
and condemned by Borne. It taught that the 
chief duty of man is to be occupied in the con- 
tinual contemplation of Cod. so as to become 
totally Independent of outward dicumstances 
and the influence of the senses. Quietists 
taught that when this stage of perfection is 
reached the soul has no further need for prayer 
and other external devotional practices. 
Similar doctrines have been taught in the 
Moslem and Hindu rdigions. See Yoga. 

B 

Raeism, the doctrine that one race is inherently 
superior or inferior to others, one of the bases 


of radal prejudice. It has no oomieotlon iTbat- 
ever with the study of race as a concept, or the 
investigation of radal differences, which is a 
science practised by the physical anthropologist 
(who studies physical differences), or the social 
anthropologist (who studies cultural differences). 
Racism Is simply a vulgar superstition believed 
in by the ignorant or mentally unbalanced, and 
it may be cat^oilcally stated aa a sdentiflc fact 
that racial superiority is a myth believed in by 
no scientist of repute. There are. therefore, 
only two questions whidi it is necessary to 
answer; (1) If no race is superior to any other, 
why are there obvious differences between the 
backward and the technically advanced 
peoples? (2) If there are no inherent differences 
between races, then why does radal prejudice 
exist? Both of these are. strictly speaking, 
questions to which the scientists must give an 
answer: the former is answered in Section F, 
Part m, and Section Q, Part 11; the latter under 
Anti-semitlBm. J3. 

Banters, a derisive term for the Primitive Metho- 
dists {see Methodism). 

Rationalism is defined as ** the treating of reason 
as the ultimate authority in religion and the re- 
jection of doctrines not consonant with reason.’* 
In practice, rationalism has a double signi- 
ficance: (1) the doctrine as defined above, and 
(2) a 10th cent, movement which was given to 
what was then known as “ firee-thought,” 
“secularism.” or agnosticism — i.e.. it was in 
the positive sense anti-religious and was repre- 
sented by various bodies such as the Secular 
Society, the National Secular Society, and the 
Rationalist Press Association (founded in 1800). 

In the first sense, which implies a particular 
philosophical attitude to the universe and Ufe. 
rationalism is not easy to pin down although, at 
first sight, it would appear that nothing could be 
simpler. Doesit mean theuseof pure reason and 
logic or does it mean, on the other hand, the use 
of what is generally called the ”^^tlflc 
method ” based on observation (4.e.. the 
evidence of our senses) and experiment? If we 
ore thinking in terms of the use of pure reason 
and logic then the Rcsnan Catholic Church 
throughout most of its history has maintained, 
not that the whole truth about religion can be 
discovered by reason, but as St. Thomas 
Aquinas held, the basis of religion — e.g„ the 
existence of God — can be rationally demon- 
strated. Nobody could have made more use of 
logic than the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, 
yet not many people today would accept their 
conclusions, nor would many non-Cb.thollos 
accept St. Thomas’s proofs of the existence of 
God even when they themselves are religious. 
The arguments of a first Cause or Prime Mover 
or the argument from Design on the whole leave 
us unmoved, partly because they do not lead 
us to the idea of a personal God, partly because 
we rightly distrust logic and pure reason 
divorced from facts and know that, if we begin 
from the wrong assumptions or premises, we can 
arrive at some very strange answers. If the 
existence of a Deity can be proved by reason, 
then one can also by the use of reason come to 
the conclusions, or rather paradoxes, such as the 
following: (3k)d Is by definition all good, all 
knowing, all powerftil— yet evil exists (because 
if it does not exist then it cannot be wrong to 
say “ there is no God ”). But if evil exists, then 
it must do so either because of God (in which 
case Ete is not all good) or in spite ctf God (in 
whidi case He is not all powerfril). 

Arguments of this sort do not appeal to the 
modem mind for two historical reasons: (1) 
many of us have been brought up in the Pro- 
testant tradition which— at least in one of its 
aspects — ^insists that we must believe in God by 
fidth rather than by logic and in Its extreme 
form insists on God as revealed by the “ inner 
light ”; (2) our Incmsing trust in the sdentiflo 
method by direct observation and experiment. 
Thus, no matter what Aristotle or Bt. Thomas 
may say about a Prime Mover or a First Cause, we 
remain unconvinced since at least one sdentiflc 
theory suggests that the univerae did not have a 
beginning and if sdentiflc Investigation proved 
this to be so. tnen we durald be entirdy in- 
different to what formal lo^ had to say. 

The secularist and rationalist movements of 
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the IQth cent, were aiitl-i«Ugioii»-HUid quite 
riiditly so— because at tbat time there were 
serious disabilities imposed even in Britain by 
the Bstablidied Church on atheism or aqnos- 
tkism and freedom of thought. They arc of 
little slgnlflcanoe now because very little is left, 
bigely thanto to their efforts, of these dis- 
abilities. 

Finally, althoufldi most people are likely to 
accept the scientiac method as the main means 
of discovering truth, there are other fhctors 
which equally make us doubt the value of 
** pure *' logic and reason unaided by observa- 
tion. The axBt of these is the inffuenoe of Freud 
which diowB that much of our reasoning is mere 
rattonaUslng— e. 9 .. we are more likely to become 
athelstB because we hated our father than be- 
cause we can prove that there is no Qod The 
second is the inffuence of a movement in philo- 
sophy whid 2 , in the form of logical positivism or 
logical analr^, makes us doubt whether meta- 
physical systems have any meaning at aU. To- 
day. instead of adcing ourselves whether Plato 
was right or wrong, we axe much more likely to 
adc whether he did anything but make for the 
most part meaningless noises. Beliglon is in a 
sense much safer today than it ever was in the 
10th cent, when it made foolish statements over 
matters of science that could be proved wrong; 
DOW we tend to see it as an emotional attitude 
to the universe or God (a ** feeling of being at 
home in the universe," as William James put it) 
which can no more be proved or disproved than 
being in love. 

Baalism is a word which has so many mean- 
ings. and such contradictory ones, in various 
nihereB. tbat it is difficult to define. We shall 
lunit ourselves to its significance in philosophy. 
In philosophy. *' realism " has two different 
meanings, diametrically opposed. (1) The 
most usual meaning is the one we should least 
expect fitom the everyday sense of the word — 
ie.. it refers to all those philosophies from Plato 
onwards which maintained that the world of 
appearance is illusory and that ideas, forms, or 
universals are the only true realities beloni^ 
to the world beyond matter and appearance — 
the world of Qod or mind. In early mediaeval 
times Bt. Thomas Aquinas was the chief ex- 
ponent of this doctrine which was held by the 
scholastics as opposed to the Nominalists (g.e.). 
(2) In its modem everyday meaning ** realism ** 
is the belief that the universe is teal and not a 
creation of mind, that although all we ready ex- 
perience is the evidence of our senses there is a 
reality that causes the appearance, the ** thlng- 
in-ltself ’’ as Kant described it. Material things 
may not really be what they appear to be (e.g., a 
noise is not the " bang " we experience but a 
series of shock-waves passing through the atmo- 
sphere), yet, for ail that, we can be sure that 
matter exists and it Is very possible (some might 
add) that mind does not 

Bdormation, the great religious movement of the 
16th cent, which resulted in the establishment 
of Protestantism. John Wydiif (d. 1384). John 
Hus (d. 1415) and others had sounded the warn- 
ing note^ and when later on Luther took up the 
cause in Germany, and Zwlngli in Swltserland, 
adherents soon became numerous. The whole- 
sale vending of indulgences by the papal agents 
had incensed the people, and when Luther de- 
nounced these things he spoke to willing ears. 
After much controversy, the reformers boldly 
propounded the principles of the new doctrine, 
and the struggle for religious supremacy grew 
bitter. They dahned Justification (salvation) 
by faith, and the use as well as the authority of 
the Seriptures. rejecting the doctrine of transub- 
Btantiation, the adoration of the Virgin and 
Saints, and the headship of the Pope. Luther 
was excommunicated. But the Reformation 
ptindplee spread and ulUmately a great part of 
Germany, as wdl as Swltserland, the Low 
Oountries. Scandinavia, England, and Scotland 
were won over to the new faith. In England 
Henry VUl readily espoused the cause of the 
Beformation, his own personal quarrel with the 
acting as an incentive. Under Bfary there 
was a brief and sanguinary reaction, but 
lUisabeth gave oompleteneBB to the work which 
‘ r father!^ initiated. See Lutheranism. Oal- 


Xteinoamation, the transmigration of soula See 
ImxnortaUty. WftnSnimi. tt nSSMam 
Renaiaianoe is defl^in the Oadord SnolUh 
IHcUonarvea: ** The revival of art and letters, 
under the influence of dassioal models, which 
began in Italy in the 14th century.'* It ia a 
term which must be used with care for the 
following reasons: (1) Although it was first used 
in the form rinmeiia (re-birth) by Vasari In 1650 
and people living at that time certainly were 
aware that something new was happening, the 
word had no wide currency until used by the 
Swiss historian Jacob Burchardt in his classic 
The Civilization of the Renaiseanee in Itaiv 
(1860). (2) The term as used today refers not 
only to art in its widest sense but to a total 
change in man's outlook on life which extended 
into philosophical, scientific, economic, and 
technical fields. (3) Spreading from Italy there 
were renaissance movements in France. Spain, 
Germany, and northern Europe, all widely 
different with varying delays in time. As the 
historian Edith Sichel says: ** Out of the Italian 
Renaissance there issued a new-born art; out of 
the Northern Renaissance there came forth a 
new-born religion. Thera came forth also a 
great school of poetry, and |a drama the greatest 
that the world had seen since the days of 
Greece. The religion was the offspring of 
Germany and the poetry thkt of England." 

The real cause of the Renaissance was not the 
frill of Constantinople, the invention of printing, 
the discovery of America, though these were 
phases in the process; ft was. quite simply 
money. The rise of a new merchant class gave 
rise to individualist attitudes in economic 
affairs which prepared the way for individualism 
and humanism. The new wealthy class In time 
became patrons of the arts whereas previously 
the Church had been the sole patron and con- 
troller. Thus the artist became more free to 
express himself, more respected, and being more 
well-to-do could afford to Ignore the Church 
and even, in time, the views of his patrons. 

It is true that art continued to serve to a con- 
sfderable extent the purposes of faith, but It was 
Judged from the standpoint of art. Mediaeval 
art was meant to elevate and teach man: Re- 
naissance art to delight his senses and enrich his 
life. From this free and questing spirit acquired 
from economic individualism came the rise of 
modem science and technology; here Italy 
learned much from the Arab scholars who had 
translated and commented upon the philo- 
sophical, medical, and mathematical texts of 
antiquity, while denying themselves any 
interest in Greek art and literature. Arabic- 
Latln versions of Aristotle were in use well Into 
the IGth cent. The Bysantine culture, though 
it had preserved the Greek tradition and gave 
supremacy to Plato, had made no move 
forward. But the Greek scholars who fled to 
Italy after the fall of Cionstantinople brought 
with them an Immense cargo of classical manu- 
scripts. The recovery of these Greek master- 
ptoces, their translation into the vernaculars, 
and the invention of printing, made possible a 
completer imderstanding of the Greek spirit. 
It was the bringing together of the two heri- 
tages. Greek science, and Greek literature, that 
gave birth to a new vision. But it was not only 
Aristotle and Plato who were being studied but 
Ovid, Catullus, Horace, Pliny and Lucretius. 
What interested Benatesanoe man was the 
humanism of the Latin writers, their attitude to 
science, their scepticism. 

The period c. 1400-1500 is known as the 
Early Renaissance. During this time such 
painterB as Masaodo, Uccello, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Botticelli, and Giovanni Bellini were lay- 
big the foundations of drawing and pafntlim for 
all subsequent periods induding our own. They 
concerned themselves with such problems as 
anatomy, composition, perspective, and repre- 
sentation of space, creating in effect a grammar 
or textbook of visual expression. Ibe term 
High Renaissance is reserved for a very brief 
period when a pure, balanced, classical har- 
mony was achieved and artists were in complete 
control of the techniques leamed earlier. The 
High Renaissance lasted only from c. 1500 to 
1527 (the date of the sack of Rome), that 
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interval fndaded the earlier works of Michel- 
angelo. most of Leonardo’s, and all the Roman 
works of Raphad. 

BltnaUsnit a tendency wbidi, during the 19th cent., 
developed in the High Church section of the 
Ghurdi of England to make use of those vest- 
ments, candles. Incense, etc. whidi aw usually 
regarded as features of the Church of Rome. 
Since some opposition was aroused, a Ritual 
Commission was appointed in 1904 to take 
evidence and try to find some common basis on 
which High and Low Church could agree with 
respect to ceremonial. The report of 1900 in 
effect recommended the giving of greater powers 
to bishom to suppress objectionable practices. 
Although they axe often assodated together, it is 
worth while pointing out that them was no 
special connection between the Oxford Move- 
ment or Tractarians (q.v.) and Ritualism because 
Pusey disliked ritual and even Newman, who 
eventually went over to Rome, held extremdy 
simple services at his church of St. Maiy’a 

Roman Cacthollo Church, the Christian organisation 
which acknowledges the Pope as the lawful 
successor of St. Peter, the apostle appointed by 
Christ to be the head of His Church. The 
reforming impulse at the Second Vatican CouncU 
(1962-5) has set in train great movements to- 
wards religious unity and the reform and 
modernisation of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Romantic Movement or Romanticism is the name 
given not so much to an individual way of 
thinking but to the gradual but radical trans- 
formation of basic human values that occurred 
in the Western world roimd about the latter 
part of the 18th cent. It was a gwat break- 
through in European consciousness and arose 
through the writings of certain men living 
during the half-century or more following, say. 
1760. It arose then because both time and 
place were propitious for the birth of these new 
Ideas. Ihere was a revolution in basic values — 
in art. morals, politics, religion, etc. The new 
view was of a world transcending the old one. 
infinitely larger and more varied. 

To understand the Romantic movement it is 
necessary first to take note of the climate Of 
thought preceding the great change: then to 
account for its beginning in Germany where it 
did (see INetism) diving the latter part of the 
18th cent., and finally to appraise the writings 
of those men whose ideas fermented the new 
awakening. Briefly, the shift wns away from 
French classicism and from belief in the all- 
pervasive power of human reason (the En- 
lightenment) towards the unfettered freedom 
tliat the new consciousness was able to engender. 
What mattered was to live a passionate and 
Wgorous lifb, to dedicate oneself to an ideal, no 
matter what the cost (e.g., Byron). 

The Ideas of the Enlightenment (e.g.. Fonte- 
nelle. Voltaire, Montesquieu) hail been attacked 
by the Germans Hamann and Herder and by 
the ideas of the English philosopher Hume, but 
l^nt, Schiller, and Fichte, Goethe’s novel 
Wilhelm Meiater, and the French Revolution 
all had profound eflocta on the aesthetic, moral, 
social, and political thought of the time. 
Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829) said: '’Th^ 
is in man a terrible unsatisfied desire to soar into 
infinity; a feverish longing to break tlirough the 
narrow bonds of individuality.” Romanticism 
undermined the notion that in matters of value 
there are obj^ive wlterla which operate be- 
tween men. Henceforth there was to be a re- 
surgence of the human spirit, deep and pro- 
found. that is still going on. 

Rotarlanism. The Rotary Club is primarily an 
American asBoclation but has many membexs In 
Britain presumably elsewhere since all 
Rotary aubs are united in an international 
organisation. It consists of groups of business 
and professional men formed with the purpose 
of sening their community and humanity in 
general. The name is derived feom the clubs 
eutertalnixur m rotation. 

s 

SabelUan heresy. the great 

controversieB raged within the Christian Church 
over the divinity of Jesus Christ. Arlus laee 
Arlsnimi) deni^ C^rtet's divinity and main- 
tained that the Father alone was truly divine. 


This doctrine was condemned at the CouneQ of 
Nicaea (325). Arius being opposed by Athanasius 
who held the now orthodox view of the Trinity 
which was reafllrmed at the Council of Con- 
stantinople (881). The Sabelliaos. named after 
their founder BabeUius Ul. 215), a Libyan priest 
and theologian, held the view that God is 
indivisible but with three roles, appearing suc- 
cessively sfi the Father (the creator), as the 
Son (the redeemer), and as the Holy Spirit (the 
divine spirit witfalii men). This view whkdi 
makes the person of Jesus Christ ultimately on 
Illusion, was condemned. 

Salvation Army. The religious movement which 
in 1878 became known by this name aroee firom 
the Christian Mission meetings which the Rev. 
William Booth and bis devoted wife had held in 
the East End of London for the previous 
thirteen years. Its primary aim was, and still 
Is. to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to men 
and women untouched by ordinary religious 
efforts. The founder devoted his life to the 
salvation of the submerged classes whose con- 
ditions at that time were unspeakably dreadfiil. 
Originally his aim had been to convert people 
and then send them on to the churdies, but he 
soon found that few religious bodies would 
accept these ** low-class ” men and women. Bo 
it was that social work became part of their 
effort. Practical help, like the provision of 
soup-kitchens, accompanied spiritual ministra- 
tion. Soon, in the interests of more effective 
” warfare ” against social evils, a military form 
of orfl^misation, with uniforms, brass bands, and 
religious songs, was introduce. Its to iwlne 
The War Cry gave as its aim ” to carry the Blood 
of Christ and the Fire of the Holy Ghost Into 
every part of the world.” There were perse- 
cutions; mobs, sometimes encouraged by the 
police, assaulted the Salvationists who, al- 
though not the aggressors, were often punished 
by the magistrates. General Booth saw with 
blinding clarity that conversion must be accom- 
panied by an improvement of external con- 
ditions. Various books had earUer described 
the terrible conditions of the slums, but in 1890 
he produced a monumental survey entitled in 
Darkest England and ttie Way Out. From that 
time forward the Army was accepted and its 
facilities made use of by the authorities. To- 
day the Army’s spiritual and socl^ activities 
have spread to countries all over the world; 
every one no matter what class, colour, or creed 
he belongs to is a ” brother for whom CSirist 
died. ” 

Sandomanmns or Glassttes, an obscure religious 
sect whose sole i^im to fame is that one of its 
membm was the great Michael Faraday, 
founder of the science of electromagnetism, who 
never faUed to attend its Sunday services. 

Sceptics. From T^es of Miletus (e. 624-566 
B.o.) to the Btoics hi the 4bh cent. b.o. philo- 
sophers had been trying to explain the nature of 
the universe: each one produced a different 
theory and each could, apparently, prove that 
he was right. This diversity of views oon- 
vincikl the Peptic school founded by Pyrrho 
(e. 860-270 B.C.) that man Is unable to know the 
nature of the world or how it came Into 
being. In place of a futile search for what 
must be for ever unknowable, the Soeptics recom- 
mended that men riiould be practical, follow 
custom, and accept the evidence of their penses. 

Schoolmen. From the time of Augustine to the 
middle of the 9th cent, tdiilosophy. like science 


was dead or merely a repetition of what had 
gone before. But about that time there arose a 
new interest in the subject, although (since by 
then Western Europe was entirely under the 
authority of the Catholic Church) the main 
form it took was an attempt to justify Chu^ 
teaching in the light of Greek philosopby. 
Those who made this attempt to reconcUs 
Christian bellefii with the In ^to Md 
Aristotle were known as ” schoolmen and the 
philosophies which they developed were known 
08 ** scholasticism.” Among the most famous 
schoolmen must be counted John Bootus 
Erigena (c. 800-c. 877), born in Irel^ and 
probably the earliest: 8t. Anselm, archblBhop of 
Canterbury (1088-1109); great P^ 

Abelard whose st^ool was in Paris (1079-1142); 
Bernard of Chartres, bia oontemporaTy: and 
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the best-known of all. Bt. Thomas Aaulnas of 
Naples (1226*74). who was glYen the name of 
the** Angelic Doctor.’* 

The philosophies of these men are discussed 
under various headings (God and Man, De- 
terminism and Itee-wUl). but being severely 
limited by the Church their doctrines differed 
&om each other much less than those of later 
philosophical schoola However, one of the 
g^t arguments was between the orthodox 
Bealists (g.v.) and the Nominalists (g.e.) and 
a second was between the Thomlsts (or fol- 
lowers of St. Thomas Aquinas) and the Scotists 
(followers of John Duns 8cotu8**not to be oon- 
fhsed with John Scotus Erigena). The two 
latter schools were known as the Ancients, 
whilst the followers of William of Occam, the 
Nominalist, were known as the Terminallsts. 

All became reconciled In 1482 in face of the 
threat from humanism of which the great ex- 
ponent was Erasmus of Kotterdam (1460* 
1536) who hated scholasticism. 

Shakers, members of a revivalist group, styled by 
themselves ** The United Society of Believers in 
Christ's Second Appearing." who seceded from 
Quakerism in 1747 though adhering to many of 
the Quaker tenets. The community was joined 
in 1768 by Ann Lee. a yoimg convert from 
Manchester, who had ** revelations ** that she 
was the female Christ: "Mother Ann" was 
accepted as their leader. Under the Infliimice 
of her prophetic visions she set out with nine 
followers for '* Immanuers land " in America and 
the community settled near Albany, capital of 
New York state. They were known as the 
** Shakers " in ridicule because they were given 
to involuntary movements in moments of le- 
li^ous ecstasy. 

Central to thdr faith was the belief in the 
dual role of God through the male and female 
Christ: the male principle came to earth in 
Jesus: the female principle, in ** Mother Ann." 
The sexes were equal and women preached as 
often as men at their meetings which sometimes 
included sacred dances — nevertheless the two 
sexes, even in dancing, kept apart. Their com- 
munistlo way of living brought them economic 
prosperity, the Shakers becoming known as good 
agriculturista and craftsmen, noted for their 
ftimltuie and textiles. After 1860. however, 
the movement began to decline and few. If any, 
are active today. 

Shamans, the medicine men found in all iirimitlvo 
societies who used their magical arts to work 
cures, and protect the group flrom evil influences. 
The shaman was a man apart and wore special 
garments to show his authority. Shamanism 
with its magical practices. Incantations, trances, 
exhausting dances, and self-torture Is practised 
even today by tribes that have survived In a 
primitive state of culture. 

Shiites or Shla, a heretical Moslem sect In Persia, 
opposed by the orthodox Sunnites. The dis- 
pute, which came almost Immediately after the 
death of the Prophet and led to bitter feuding, 
had little to do with matters of doctrine ae such, 
but with the succesdon. After Mobamn^’s 
death, there were three possible claimants: All, 
the husband of his daughter Fatima, and two 
others, one of whom gave up his claim in favour 
of the other, Omar. The orthodox selected Omar, 
who was shortly assaasioated, and the same 
happened to hia Bncoeasor as All was passed over 
again. The Shiites are those who maintatai that 
All was the true vicar of the Prophet, and that 
the three orthodox predeoessora were usuipeis. 

Sbintolsm. the native religion of Japan, pilmailly 
a system of nature and ancestor worship. 
After the defeat of Japan in the second world 
war Hirohtto disavowed his divinity as ancestor 
of the Sun-goddess. 

gurhiwn. The Sikh community of the Punjab, 
which has played a slgnlflcant part in the history 
of modem India, came Into being during a 
period of religiouB revival in India in the 15th 
and 16th cent. It waa originally founded aa a 
religious sect by Guru (teadher) Nanak (1460* 
1588) who emphasised the flmdamental truth 
of all rdigions. and whoae mission was to put an 
end to lellgiouB conflict. Be oondenmed the 
fbrmaliain both of Hindulam and Islam, preach- 
ing the gospel of universal toleiratlon. and the 
unity of the Godhead, whether He be called 
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Allah. yUhnu, or God. Hla ideal wen wel- 
comed by the great Mogul Emperor Akbar 
(1542*1605). Thus a sucoeasion of Gurus were 
able to Uve in peace after Nanak'a death: they 
establiabed the great Sikh centre at Amritsar, 
compiled the sacred writinga known as the Am 
Oranth^ and improved their organisation as a 
sect. But the peace did not lart long, for an 
emperor arose who was a fimatical Moalem. 
in face of whom the last Guru. Govind Singh 
(1666*1708), whose father was put to death for 
refusal to embrace Islam, had to make himself a 
warrior and instil Into the Sikhs a more aggres- 
sive spirit A number of ceremonies were 
instituted by Govind Singh; admission to the 
Datemity was by special rite: caste distlncttons 
were abolished: hair was worn long: the word 
Singh, meaning Hon. was added to the original 
name. They were able to organise themselves 
into 12 misls or confederacies but divisions 
appeared with the disappearance of a common 
enemy and It was not until the rise of Banjit 
Singh (1780*1880) that & single powerful Sikh 
kingdom was establish^, its influence only 
being checked by the Itnglteh. with whom a 
treaty of friendship was nmde. After the death 
of Banjit Singh two Ang^Sikh wars followed. 
In 1845*46. and 1848-4A which resulted in 
British annexation of the Punjab and the end of 
Sikh independence. In the two world wars the 
Sikhs proved among the mmt loyal of Britain’s 
Indian subjects. The partitioning of the con- 
tinent of India in 1047 into wo states, one pre- 
dominantly Hindu and the other predominantly 
Moslem, presented a considerable problem in the 
Punjab, which was divided in such a way as to 
leave 2 million Sikhs in Pakistan, and a con- 
siderable number of Moslems in the Indian 
Punjab. Although numl)erlng less than 2 per 
cent, of the population (c. 8 million) the Sikhs 
ore a continuing factor in Indian political life. 
In 1066 the Punjab was divided on a linguistic 
basis — ^Punjabi-speaking Punjab and Hindi- 
speaking Horiana. 

Socialism, a form of society in which men and 
women are not divided into opposing economic 
classes but Uve together under conditions of 
approximate social and economic equality, using 
in common the means that lie to their hands of 
promoting social welfare. The brotherhood of 
man inapires the aims of sodalism in foreign, 
colonial, social, and economic policies alike. 
The word ** socialism " flrst came into general 
use in England about 1834 in connection with 
Bobert Owen's '* village of co-operation ** at 
New Lanark. About the middle of the 19th 
cent. Gharles Kingsley and others established a 
form of Ghristian sodoUsm, and William Morris. 
.John Burns, and others founded a Socialist Lea- 
gue in 1886. With the development of trade 
unions the sodalist movement took a more prao- 
tlcaJ trend. Fabianism (q.v.) associated in its 
early days with the names of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb and George Bernard Shaw, alms at the 
gradual reorganisation of society by creating in- 
telligent public opinion by education and legis- 
lation. The British Labour Party believes in 
peaceful and constitutional change to sodalism 
by democratic methods based upon popular con- 
sent. A democratic programme of planned 
economy and public ownership of certain vital 
industries and services were features of socialist 
government from 1945*51 together with a com- 
prehensive system of social security. Further 
radical reforms in the interest of social Justice 
and industrial efficiency are in progress under 
the sodalist government whldi took office in Oct. 
1964. See also Section C. Part Z. 

SouChootttaiu. followers of Joanna Bouthcott who 
died in 1814 shortly alter announcing to them 
that (although aged over 50) ahe was about to 
give birth to a divine man named Siloh. It 
spite of the fact that she went through all the 
actions of a woman about to give birth it is not 
surprising that no Siloh appeared nor was ahe 
pregnant. She also announced that. 100 years 
after her death, great revelatlona would be made 
— but In 1914 people had other things to think 
about and no revelatlonB were vouchsafed. Yet 
this unfartunate woman still has her followers 
who believe that Siloh will appear and that the 
** tree ** levdationa will be nwe at some un- 
sp^fled future date under the right oondltioos. 
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It is dilBcult to dedde which Is the stranger 
phenqmexion. Joamia or her followers. 

Spirttiialism is a religion whldi reauireB to be 
dte tin goi s h e d fiom p^piOiioal reseaidi (a.9.) 
which is a sdentlflo attempt carried cm both 
by believers and non-bdlevers to investigate 
psychic phenomena including those not neces- 
SBiily connected with ** spirits tele- 

pathy or dairvoyance and precognition. As 
a reUgion (although for that matter the whole 
of history Is filled with attempts to get in 
touch with the ** spirit world **) spiritualism 
betins withthe American Andrew Jackson Davis 
who in 1847 published JVoture's Divine Rev^- 
Hone, a book whidi is still widely read although 
it bears traces of the period in which it 
was written. Thus reference is made to the 
theories of ** Mesmerism” and ” magnetic 
influence ” which really belong to the period 
when hypnosis was described as Mesmerism after 
the name of its first modem exponent. Anton 
Mesmer (d. 1815). The division of man into 
body, soul, and spirit is accepted and it issup- 
POM that the ** soul ** is simply a sublimation 
of the body, needing food which after digestion 
by the body is refined into a more ethereal form. 

It even takes the actual form of the body which 
In reality is merely the covering by which soul 
communicates with the outer world before pass- 
ing the messages on to the spirit which is a 
process of the Divine in which it will ultimately 
be absorbed. As we grow older there is a 
gradual separation between spirit or soul and 
the body — a process which Davis claimed to 
have observed in the clairvoyant state. 
According to his observations, the souL still 
retaining the form of the body firom which it was 
separating, moved above it but was still joined 
by a tenuous stream of ” vital electricity ” 
which Davis compared with the imibillcal cord 
and took some time to vanish. Death in this 
view is literally a birth-process firom a lower to a 
higher plane. 

The earth is surrounded by a series of spheres 
from lower to higher, and although these are 
spiritual it is claimed that their actual distance 
from the centre of the earth can be measured in 
ordinary miles or metres. Davis supposed that 
the passage from lower to higher spheres is 
accompanied by an Increase in moral perfection 
until the spirit Is ultimately absorbed in God. 
In the lower spheres, however, it still retains 
something of the material which enables 
mediums to enter into contact with it. There- 
fore nearly all spiritualist meetings include a 
stance, and for the rest, there are prayers, 
sermons, and hymns. There are ministers, lay 
ofilceis. and mediums; the latter usually are 
” freelance ” and move about from one church 
to another. It is. as most people are well aware, 
perfectly possible for capable and know- 
ledgeable men and women to be either ** spirit- 
lulists” or (more commonly) interested in 
spiritualism, but for the most part those who 
attend services are people who come seeking for 
proof that their loved ones are not dead but 
have ” passed on ” and such are unlikely to 
retain a critical attitude on the subject however 
hard-headed they may be in other respects. In 
spite, or perhaps because of this, the Spiritualist 
Church is one with an ever-increasing member- 
ship especially in Britain and America. It is 
not permitted for Boman Catholics to hold or 
practise spiritualist beliefs. 

State and Man. Most of the early civilisations 
such as those of Egypt and Babylonia were 
theocratic, that is to say. they were airanged in 
a hieiarohy with, at the peak, a king who was 
also an incarnation of the god. Needless to say, 
in such dreumstanoes there was no room 
for philosophising about the nature of the state 
and the reiationshlp which ought to exist be- 
tween state and citizens. As usual, we have 
to turn to andent Greece for the beginnlnga of 
thought about this problem. We do so as 
briefly as possible slnoe in general it is only the 
later philosophen whose work has much con- 
temporary interest and, in any case, most 
people today realise ttot (he political philosophy 
of a pifftioolar time is bound to reflect the 
actual conditions prevailing then and as such 
is of mainly theoretloal interest today. 

The Qreek Approach, The eariy pre-Sooratlc 
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phUosophers Democritus and the Pythagorean 
school for example, held that the individual 
should subordinate himself to the whole: they 
had no doubt that the dtizen's first duty was 
to the state. The Greeks until the time of 
Plato were not really thinking in terms of indivi- 
dual lights, nor had they given much thought 
to what form the state should take — they 
simply accepted it The first great attempt to 
describe the ideal etate ie to be found in Plato's 
The Republic which is referred to elsewhere (fee 
Education). His pupil Aristotle did not try to 
form a utopia but made many comments on the 
nature of government. Thus, while agredng 
that the state was more important than any 
individual person, he distinguished between 
good and bad states, and pointed out that to 
the extent that the state does not enable its 
dtizens to lead virtuous and useful lives it is 
evil A good constitution must recognise the 
inequalitiee between human beings and confer 
on them rights according to their abilities: 
among these ineaualitiee are those of pereonal 
ability, property, birth, and status, as freeman 
oreiave. The best fonnsofrule were monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy: the worst forme- 
tyranny. oligarchy (or rule of a powerful few), 
and ochlocracy (or mob-rule). The later Greek 
thinkers of HeUenistlo times held two opposed 
points of view. The Epionieans (a.e.) taught 
that all social life is baaed upon self-interest and 
we become members of a group for our own con- 
venience: therefore there are no absolute rights 
and laws— what is good is what members decide 
at that time to be good, and when they change 
their minds the law must change too. Injustice 
is not an evil in any god-given sense; we behave 
justly simply because if injuatioe became the 
general rule, we ourselves should suffer. The 
Btoi(» (q.v.). on the other band, held that the 
state must dominate the Individual completely 
and everyone must carry out. first and foremost, 
his social duties and be willing to sacrifloe every- 
thing for it: but the state of the Stoics was no 
narrowly national one. but one that strove to 
become a universal brotherhood. 

Tfte Christian Approach. The orthodox 
Christian view is expressed in Bt. Augustine's 
book The City of Ood. Here it is held that the 
chuTcdi. as the worldly incarnation of the City 
of God. is to be supreme over the state, and the 
bead of the church is to be supreme over 
secular rulers. In addition it must be recog- 
nised that, whilst the secular ruler can make 
tTiiHfca.irflH, the church does not. since it Is the 
representative of (jk>d'B kingdom on earth. 

Ute Seoutar State, During the Kenaissanoe 
iQ.v.) people began to think for themselves 
and the results of their cogitations were not 
always pleasant: for it was during this time 
that many rulers, petty and otherwise, were seek- 
ing absolute authority. Two notable ibinkers 
at this stage were Niooolo MachlavelU (1469- 
1527) in Italy and Thomas Hobbes (1588-1670) 
in England, where, of course, the Benaiasance 
arrived later In history. Both supported 
absolute monarchy against the former domina- 
tion of the church. The name of Machiavelli 
has become a by-word for any bdiavlour that 
is cunning and unscrupulous, but he was not 
really as bad as he is usually painted. It is. 
indeed, true that in his book The Trince he 
showed in the greatest detail the methods by 
which a ruler could gain absolute control and 
destroy dvic freedom, but this despotism was 
intended as merely a necessary intermediate 
stage towards his real idea which was a free, 
united Italian nation wholly independent of 
the church. Hobbes was a materialist whose 
thesis was that man is naturally a ferodous 
animal whose hasio impulse is war and pillage 
and the destruction of whatever stands in his 
way to gain his dedras. But If he allowed him- 
self to behave in this way his life would be 
” nasty, brutish, and short ” so he creates a 
society in which he voluntarily gives up many 
of his ri^ts and hands them over to a powerful 
ruler in his own interest. But having done 
this he must obey: even when the ruler is un- 
just. as he has no right to complain because 
an^blng is better than a return to his natural 
state. The religion of the king must be the 
religion of the people and the only things on 
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Tiller has the risht to do Is to cause a man to 
commit soidde or murder or to make him con- 
fess to a crime. 

View$ of Locke: Live and Let Live. John 
Locke (1632-1704) disagreed with these views. 
Man is naturally peaceful and co-operative and 
therefore social life comes readUy to him. He 
sets up an authority in order to preserve the 
group and that Is why laws are made: but the 
function of the state is strictly limited to main- 
taining the public good and beyond this men 
are to be left free. Therefore absolute power 
and the doctrine of the Divine Bight of Kings 
were wrong because power ultimately rests with 
the people who have the right to make and 
break governments. It Is also wrong that those 
who make the laws should be able to execute 
them. This Is the important British doctrine 
of the separation of powers between the legisla- 
ture and the executive which, in Britain and 
America, is regarded as one of the bases of 
democracy. 

itousseau's Social Doctrine. The only other 
views we need consider here are those of 
Jean-Jacaues Bousseau (1712-78) and Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1003). since the views of the two 
Important intervening figures, Hegel and Karl 
Marx, are dealt with elsewhere (see Dialectical 
Materialism) and after Spencer we come to a 
stage where political philosophy begins to 
merge with sociology and the social sciences. 
Bousseau is a puzsUng figure. On the one 
hand he has been hailed as the prophet of free- 
dom and on the other as the father of modem 
totalitarianism. His book Sodcd Contract (1762) 
begins with the words: ** Man is bora free, and 
everywhere he is in chains.** Heisays that he 
is in favour, not merely of democracy, but of 
direct democracy in which everyone has to give 
his assent to all measures as in the Greek city- 
states and in Geneva, of which city he was a 
dtisen. (This method is still in force in respect 
of some measiuea in the Swiss cantons.) 
Natural society is based on a ** social contract *' 
or mutual agreement and Bousseau speaks of a 
** return to nature** which would ensure the 
sovereignty of the people at all times. Thus 
for. he seems to agree with Locke but soon we 
find that he is more akin to Hobbes, dnee 
(as we ore learning in our own day) nothing is 
more tyrannical than the absolute rule of all 
Hae people. (Public opinion is more Hitlerian 
than Hitler.) As it turns out. then, the ** social 
contract '* consists in ** the total alienation of 
each associate, together with all his rights, to 
the whole community '* and ** each of us puts 
his person and all his power in common under 
the supreme direction of the general will." 
Bousseau admired direct democracy in the 
small dty-Btate, but if his doctrine is applied 
to large states, then the ** general will ** becomes 
absolute. It is in this sense that be is regarded 
as the forerunner of totalitarianism. Herbert 
Spencer is quoted only as an example of the 
inappropriate application of a biological theory 
to social Issues. Influenced by Darwin’s thesis 
of natural selection, he saw in society a straggle 
in which the fittest survived and the less fit 
peiidied. Each individual had the right to 
preserve himself, but in the case of human 
beings this depended upon group life in which, 
to some extent, each individual is limited by the 
rights of others. But this should not go too 
for. and he condemned the socialism of J. 8. Milt 
which (a) would give over-much protection tq, 
the unfit, and ib) would give the state powers 
which it has no right to since the best govern- 
ment Is the least government. In accordance 
with Darwinism ftee competition was essential. 
Stoics, the followers of Zeno, a Greek philosopher 
In the 4th cent. b.o., who received their name 
from the foot that they were taught In the Stoa 
PoikUe or Fainted Porch of Athens. They 
believed that since the world is the creation 
of divine wisdom and is governed by divine law, 
It Is man's duty to acoe^ his fate. Zeno con- 
ceived virtue to be the highest good and con- 
demned the pasrions. (See Ood and Man, 
Btata and Ifon. Determinism and Free-will for 
^ a more detailed account of their beliefs.) 
ftmnltes. the orthodox sect of Islam as contrasted 
: with the or (a.v.). 
twedenbocgfoalim. The Church of the New 


Jerusalem, based on the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772), was founded by his 
followers eleven years after his death. The 
New Church is regarded by its members not as 
a sect but as a new dispensation bearing the 
same relationship to Christianity as Christianity 
does to Judaism. 

SyndicallsiiL a form of socialist doctrine which 
alms at the ownership and control of all indus- 
tries by the workers contrasted with the more 
conventional type ot socialism which advocates 
ownership and control by the state. Since 
syndicalists have preferred to improve the con- 
ditions of the workers by direct action. e.ff. 
strikes and working to rule, rather than through 
the usual parliamentary procedures, they have 
been closely related to anarchists (q.v.) and are 
sometimes described as anarcho-syndicalists. 
Under syndicalism there would be no state; 
for the state would be replaced by a federation 
of miits based on flmctioual economic organisa- 
tion rather than on geographical representation. 
The movement had bodies in the United King- 
dom, where guild socialhra Ig.v.) was strongly 
influenced by its doctrines in France, Germany. 
Italy. Spain. Argentina, and Mexico, but these 
gradually declined after khe first world war 
losing many members tb the communists. 
Fascism (g.v.) was also 8ti|ongly Influenced by 
the revolutionary syndicalism of Georges Sorel 
in making use of his concept of the " myth of 
the general strike ** as an ^motional image or 
ideal goal to spur on the workers: with Mussolini 
the ** myth ’* became that of the state. Musso- 
lini was also influenced by Sorel’s doctrine of 
violence and the Justification of force. Syndi- 
calism had a certain influence in the Labour 
Party in Its early days, but was crushed by men 
like Ernest Bevln who began to fear that by 
involving the workers in direct responsibility 
for their Industries, it would put them at a 
disadvantage when bargaining for wages 

T 

Taoism, a religion which, although In a degenerate 
state. Is stUl one of the great Eastern creeds. 
Its alleged founder, Lao-tze. Is said to have 
been born in Honan about 604 b.c.: be is also 
said to be the author of the bible of Taoism, the 
Tao-te-chino, or in English The Wav of Life, 
and to have disapproved of Ck>nfaciu8. This, if 
true, would hardly be surprising; for Taoism 
is eminently a mystical religion recommending 
doing nothing and resisting nothing, whereas 
Conlncianlsm ig.v.) is eminently a practical 
code of living and its founder insisted on inter- 
vening in everything to do with social life. But 
the truth as revealed by modern scholarship is 
rather different. We are told that the poems 
of the Tao-ie-china are anonymous and probably 
originated among recluses in lonely valleys 
long before the time of Confucius; they were 
collected and given fonn at some time late in 
the 3rd cent. b.c. and their authorship attributed 
to Lao-tze. It is entirely possible that no such 
person ever existed (unlike Confucius, who 
certainly did), but if there were such a man he 
appears to have used a pseudonym since ** Tiao " 
is not a surname but an adjective meaning 
** old ** and it was customary to attribute im- 
portant works to old men on account of their 
supposed wisdom. Lao-tze simply means 
** the old philosopher," and although the Tao- 
te-ching is one of the most remarkable and in- 
structive books ever written it is os anonymous 
as the Border Ballads. 

It is apparent that the religion learned both 
from the ancient Chinese mystics and from 
Brahmanism: Too, the Way, is impalpable, 
invisible, and incapable of being exiiressed in 
words. But it can be attained by virtue, by 
compassion, humility, and non-violence. Out 
of weakness comes true strength whereas violence 
is not only wrong but defeats its own ends. 
There is no personal God and such gods as men 
Imagine are mere emanations of Tao which 
gives life to all things. Too is Being. Works 
are worthless and Internal renunciation is far 
better than anything that follows from the 
use of force b^use passive resistance con- 
vinces the other from within that be is in error, 
whereas violence only compels the external ap- 
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pearance of oonTiction whilst inwardly the in* 
dividual is as before. ** It is wealth to be con- 
tent: it is wilful to force one’s way on others.** 
Later Lao-tse became a divinity and indeed 
one of a Trinity each worshipped in the form of 
idols (whldi the founder had hated). Soon there 
was worship of the forces of nature: the stars, 
the tides, the sun and moon, and a thousand 
other deities among whom Confucius was one. 
The purest mysticism and wisdom had been 
utterly corrupted by contact with the world. 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. Telepathy is the 
alleged communication between one mind and 
another other than through the ordinary sense 
channels, dalrvoyance is the supposed faculty 
of ** seeing ** objects or events which, by reason 
of space and time or other causes, are not 
discernible through the ordinary sense of 
vision. Such claims have been made ftom time 
immemorial but it was not until this century 
that the phenomena were investigated scien- 
tifically. The first scientific studies were made 
by the Institute for Psychical Kesearch. A 
new era in experimentation began with the work 
of J. B. Bhlne at Duke University. North 
Carolina, and S. G. Soal of London University. 
The most common technique is card guessing 
using a special pack of cards with the Zener 
symbols (circle, square, cross, wavy lines, star), 
thus giving the subject one chance in five oS 
guessing correctly. Although the results ob- 
tained have led to the conclusion that telepathic 
communicaiion Is a fact, scepticism still exists, 
partly because of criticism of the methods 
employed, the validity of the data obtained, 
and the assumptions drawn, and partly because 
telepathic theory appears to cla^ with existing 
scientific thought. Dr. Bhine uses the term 
extra-sensory perception (abbreviated to ESP) 
to include telepathy, clairvoyance, and precogni- 
tion. His studies also include what la described 
as the PK effect or psychokinesis, the supposed 
influence of the human mind on the movements 
of physical bodies. The Psi force is the term 
used for the faculty behind ESP and PK. 
Befercnce should be made to the entry on 
Psychical Research in order to obtain the back- 
ground relating to the various fallacies involved 
in accepting human evidence uncritically. 

Theism. See God and Man. 

Theosophy, a religious movement originated by 
Madame Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-01) 
who founded the Theosophical Society in New 
York In 1875 and had as one of her main dis- 
ciples Mrs. Annie Besant (1847-1033). originally 
an asEdstant of Charles Brodlaugh, the well- 
known 19th cent, atheist and secularist. Theo- 
sophy accepts the doctrines of karma and re- 
incarnation, and, like the Swedcnborgians and 
spiritualists, holds that there are higher and 
lower planes in the life after death. As in these 
other sects, the geography of this supernormal 
world is worked out in great detail. 

Tractarianism, a Catholic revival movement, 
also known as the Oxford Movement (not to be 
confused with the so-called Oxford Group), 
which had its bcglmiings at Oxford in 1833. 
The leaders Included the Oxford high churchmen 
E. B. Pusey, J. Keble and J. H. Newman. 
Through the Tracis /or the Times (1833-41), a 
series of pamphlets which were sent to every 
parsonage in England, they sought to expose 
the dangers which they considered to be threat- 
ening the church from secular authority. The 
immediate cause of the movement was the 
Reform Act (1832) which meant that the state 
was no longer in the safe keeping of Tories and 
Churchmen but that power was falling into the 
hands of Liberals and Dissenters. They 
advocated a higher degree of ceremonial in 
worship nearer the Roman communion. In 
Trad 90 (the last) Newman showed how the 
Thirty-nine Articles themselves, which were 
regarded as the bulwark of Protestantism, could 
be made to square with Roman doctrine. It 
was obvious which direction the movement was 
taking and the romanising tendency was widely 
resented. In 1846 Newman went over to Rome. 
Pus^ and Keble persisted in their efforts to 
secure recognition of Catholic liturgy and 
doctrine in the Anglican Church. Catholicism 
of the Anglican type (i.e.. Catholic in ritual, 
ceremony, and everything save submission to 


the Pope) is termed Anglo-Catholicism (g.v.). 

Transmigration of Souls. See Immortality, 
Buddhism, Hinduism. 

Transubstantiation, the conversion in the Eucharist 
of the bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ — a doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Trotskyism, a form of communism supporting the 
views of Leon Trotsky, the assuin^ name of 
Lev Bronsteln (1870-1940) who. in 1924. was 
ousted fh>m power by Stalin and later exiled 
and assassinated in Mexico. Trot^y held that 
excessive Russian nationalism was incompatible 
with genuine international communism and that 
Stalin was concentrating on the economic 
development of the Soviet Union to an extent 
which could only lead to a bureaucratic state 
with a purely nationalist outlook. 

u 

Unltarlanism has no special doctrines, although 
clearly, as the name indicates. l)eliof is in the 
single personality of God, i.p., anti-trinitorian. 
This general statement, however, can be inter- 
preted with varying degrees of subtlety. 'Thus 
Unitarian belief may range from a sort of 
Arianism which accepts that, although Christ 
was not of divine nature, divine powers had been 
delegated to him by the Father, to the simple 
belief that Christ was a man like anyone else, 
and his goodness was of the same nature as that 
of many other great and good men. Indeed, 
today, many Unitarians deny belief in a personal 
God and interpret their religion in purely moral 
terms, putting their faith in the value of love 
and the brotherhood of man. The Toleration 
Act (1689) excluded Unitarians but from 1813 
they were legally tolerated in England. Never- 
theless attempts were made to turn them out of 
their chapels on the ground that the preachers 
did not hold the views of the original founders 
of the endowments. But this ended with the 
Dissenting Chapels Act of 1845. In America 
no such difficulties existed, and in the Boston 
of the 19th cent, many of the great literary 
figures were openly Unitarian both in belief and 
name: e.g., Emerson, I/ingfellow, Lowell, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Utilitarianism, a school of moral philosophy of 
which the main proponents were J. S. Mill 
(1806-73) and Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). 
Bcntham based his ethical tlieory upon the 
utilitarian principle that the greater happiness 
of the greatest number is the criterion of 
morality. What is good is pleasure or happi- 
ness: what is bad is pain. If we act on this 
basis of self-interest (pursuing what we believe 
to be our own happiness), then what we do will 
automatically be for the general good. The 
serious failing of this thesis is (1) that it makes 
no distinction between the quality of one 
pleasure and another, and (2) that Bentham 
failed to see that the law might not be framed 
and administered by men as benevolent as him- 
self. J. S. Mill accepted Bentham’s position 
in general but seeing its failings emphasised (1) 
that self-interest was on inadequate basis for 
utilitarianism and suggested that we should 
take as the real criterion of good the social con- 
sequences of the act: (2) that scone pleasures 
rank higher than others and held that those of 
the Intellect are superior to those of the sexises. 
Not only is the social factor emphasised, but 
emphasis is also placed on the nature of the act. 

Utopias. The name *' utopia ** is taken from a 
Greek word meaning ** nowhere ** and was first 
used in 1510 by Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) 
as the title of his book referring to a mythical 
island in the south Pacific where he sited his 
ideal society. Since then it has been used of 
any ideal or fandfiil society, and here a few will 
be mentioned. (The reader may recall that 
Samuel Butler’s 19th cent, novel, describing an 
imaginary society in New Zealand where 
criminals were treated and the sick punished, 
was entitled Erewhon which is the word ** no- 
where '* in reverse.) It should be noted tliat 
not aU utopias were entirely fanciful— €.a., 
Robert Owen's and Francois Fourier's bSUefr. 
although found to be impractical, were, in fact, 
tried out. 

Sir Thomaa More. More wrote at a time 
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when the liee of fbe wool-fnrowlnff tiade had 
TCSulted in faming land bdng turned over to 
pasture and there was a great wave of unemploy- 
ment and a rise in crime among the dlapoeseaaed. 
More began to think in terms of the mediaeval 
ideal of amaJl co-operative oommunitieB in 
whidi class interests and personal gain plaved 
a decreasing part, a society which would have 
the welfare of the people at heart both from the 
physical and intellectual points of view. His 
utopia was one in whiidi there was no private 
prcmerty. because the desire for acquisition and 
private possessions lay at the root of human 
misery. There was. therefore, only common 
ownership of land and resources. Each class 
of worker was equipped to carry out its proper 
fbnction in the economio scheme and each was 
fairly rewarded for its share in production so 
that there was neither wealth nor poverty to 
inspire conflict. Nobody was allowed to be 
idle, until the time came for him to retire when 
he became to enjoy whatever cultural 
pleasures he widied. but, since the system was 
devoid of the waste associated with competition, 
the working day would be only six hours. 
There was to be compulsory schooling and free 
medical care for everybody, fhll religious 
toleration, complete equality of the sexes, and 
a modem system of dealing with crime which 
was free from vindictiveness and cruelty. 
Government was to be simple and direct by 
democratically-elected offlcials whose powers 
would be siarictly limited and the public ex- 
penditure kept under close scrutiny. It will 
be seen that More was far in advance of his age. 
and to most democratlcaUy-mmded people in ad- 
vance of an earlier utopia. Plato's IfepuMic. which 
is described under the beading of Education. 

Jame» Harrington. James Harrington pub- 
lidied his book The ComrnonweaUh of Oceana 
in 1656 and offered it to Oliver Cromwell for his 
consideration but without tangible results. 
Better than any other man of his time Harring- 
ton understood the nature of the economic 
revolution which was then taking place, and. 
like More, saw the private ownership of land as 
the main cause of conflict. He put forward the 
theory that the control of property, particularly 
in the shape of land, determines the character 
of the political structure of the state: if property 
were universally distributed among the people 
the sentiment for its protection would natuialiy 
result in a republican form of government. 
The Commonwealth of Oceana was a society 
" of laws and not of men it was to be 

legally based and structured so as to be inde- 
pendent of the good or ill-will of any individuals 
controlling it. Thus there must be a written 
constitution, a two-house legislature, frequent 
Sections* with a secret ballot, and separation of 
powers between legislature and executlve--all 
today familiar features of parliamentary 
democracy, but unique in his time. 

8ainlt-8imon. The utopias of the late 18th 
and 19th cent, come, of course, into the period 
of the industrial revolution and of laisses- 
flifre capitalism. Individual enterprise and 
complete freedom of competition formed the 
outlook of the rulhog class. Naturally the 
utopias of this period tended to have a strongly 
socialist tinge since such theories are obviously 
produced by those who are not satisfied with 
existing conditions. Saint-Slmon'B New Chrie- 
tianttg (1825) is one sucfli. and by many, OsAide 
Hemi. Comte de Saint-Simon (1769-1826) ia 
regarded as the founder of French sodaligm. 

Bis book urged a dedication of society to the 
piindpte of human brotherhood and a com- 
munity which would be ted by men of setenoe 
motivated by wholly spiritual aims. Produc- 
tion property was to be nationalised (or ** social- 
ised as be describes the process) and employed 
to serve the public good rather than private 
gain; the worker was to produce according to 
his capacity and to be rewarded on tbe basis of 
tadivldual merit: the principle of inberitanoe 
was to be abolicihed stnee it dented the prinotoie 
of reward fbr aooomplishment on which uie 
society was to be founded. Saint-Simon's 
propoMls were not directed towards the poorer 
dasaes akme. bat to the oanaotonoe and inteUeot 
of all. He was deeply Impreseed with the 
prodootlve power of the new machines and fate 
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scheme was. first and foremost, intended as a 
method of directing that power to the better^ 
ment of humanity as a whole. 

Fourier. Francois Marie Gharles Fourier 
(1772^1887). although by conviction a philo- 
sophical anarchist who held that human beings 
ate naturally good if allowed to follow their 
natural desires, was the originator of what, on 
the face of it. one would suppose to be the most 
regimented m the utopias. It consisted of a 
system of "phalanxes" or co-operative com- 
munities each composed of a group of workers 
and technicians assured of a minimum income 
and sharing the surplus on an equitable basla. 
Agriculture was to be the chief occupation of 
each phalanx and industrial employment 
planned and so caxefblly assigned that work 
would become pleasant and creative rather 
than burdensome. One of his Ideas was that 
necessary work should receive the highest pay. 
useful work the next, and pleasant work the 
least pay. The land was to be scientifically 
cultivated and natural resouroes carefully con- 
served. Most of the membeis* property was 
to be privately owned, mt tbe ownership of 
each phalanx was to be widely diffused among 
membeis by tbe sate of shai^ Such " parasitic 
mid unproductive " occupations as stockbroker, 
soldier, economist, mlddle-i^n and philosopher 
would be eliminated andi the education of 
children carried out aJong 'vocational fines to 
train them for their future ebiployment. 

The strange thing was that Fourier’s sugges- 
tions appealed to many both In Europe and tbe 
U.S JL and such men (admittedly no economic 
or technical experts) as Emerson. Thoreau. 
James Bussell Lowell, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne strongly cupported them. An American 
Fourier colony known as Brook Farm was 
established and carried on for eight years when 
it was dissolved after a serious fire had destroyed 
most of its property. 

Moberi Owen. Kobert Owen (1771-1858). a 
wealthy textile manufacturer and philanthro- 
pist. established communities founded on a kind 
of utopian socialism in Lanarkshire. Hampshire, 
and in America. Of his New Lanark community 
an American observer wrote; "There is not, 
1 apprehend, to be found in any part of the 
world, a manufactorlng community In which so 
much order, good government, tranquillity, and 
rational happiness prevaiL" The workers In 
Lanark were given b^ter housing and education 
for their children, and it was administered ns 
a co-operative self-supporting oommunlty In 
Scotland. Later in fife Owen returned to 
sponsoring legislation that would remove some 
eff the worst evils of Industrial life in those days: 
reduction of the working day to twelve hours, 
prohibition of labour for children under the 
age of ten. public schools for elementary educa- 
tion, and BO on. But he lived to see few of his 
reforms adopted. He also promoted the 
creation of co-operative societies, the formation 
of trades unions, labour banks and excdianges. 
the workers' educational movement, and even 
an Anglo-American federation. There can be 
no doubt that, if he saw little result himself, he 
left tbe Imprint of his convictions to benefit 
future communities who may not even know his 
name. 

V 

Vitalism, the philosophical doctrine that the be- 
havtour of the living organism is, at least in 
part, due to a vital principle which cannot 
possibly be explained wholly in terms of physics 
and chemistry. This belief was at one time 
b^d strongly by tbe late Professor C. E. M. Joad 
and is implicit in Henri Bergson's (1858-1941) 
theory of creative evolution. It was main- 
tained by Bergson that evolution, like the work 
of an artist, is creative and therefore nnpre- 
diotabte: that a vague need exists belMhand 
within the animal or plant before the means of 
satisfying the need devdops. Thus we might 
asBome that sightless animals developed the 
need to become aware of objects before they 
were in physical oontaet with them and that 
this ultimately ted to the origin of organs of 
Bight. Earlier this century a form of vitalism 
described as "emergent evolution" was put 
forward. This theory maintains that when 
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two or more simple entities come together there 
may arbe a new property which none of them 
pre^oudy poBsessed. Today biologists would 
say that it is the ammgement of atoms that 
counts, different arrangements <wWyKiHmr differ- 
ent properties, and that biological organisation 
is an essentially dynamic affair, inyolving the 
lapse of time. 

VT 

Wahabis, members of an Arabian sect of Triii.n> 
which originated in the teaddng of Muhammad 
Ibn 'Abd-al- Wahab, bom at the end of the 17th 
cent. He was deeply resentflil of the Turldgh 
rule which, in addition to its tyranny, had 
brought about innovations In the religion which 
Muhammad regarded as a perversion of Its 
original form. He proceeded to reform Islam 
to its primitive conditions and impressed 
his beliefs on Mohammed Ibn Sand, a sheikh 
who spread them with the aid of his sword. 
Under the successors of Ibn Baud the power of 
the Wahabis spread over much of Arabia where 
it is dominant today in Saudi Arabia. Its par- 
ticular characteristic is that it refuses to accept 
symbolic or mystical interpretations of the 
words of the Prophet and accepts quite literally 
the teaching of Islam. It is. in fact, a sort of 
Moslem fundamentalism. Although crushed 
by the Turks in 1 811-16. the movement remains I 
an important element tn Mohammedanism. i 

Waldenses, a movement also known as ** The Poor , 
Men of Lyons.** founded by Peter Waldo of that < 
dty about the same time, and in the same part ' 
of southern France, as the Albigenses (q.v.) with 
whom, however, they bad nothing in common. 
Their main belief was a return to Apostolic 
simplicity, based on reading the Bible in their 
own language: their doctrines were somewhat 
similar to those of the Mennonites and the 
Quakers. However, they did not wish to 
separate themselves from the Church and were 
originally protected by several popes until the 
Lateran Council of 1215 excluded than mainly 
for the crime of preaching without ecclesiastical 
permission. From this time they were sub- 
jected to persecution, yet maintained some con- 
tact with the Churdi until the Beformation 
when tbey chose to take the side of the Pro- 
testants. Situated mainly on the sides of the 
Alps, half in Piedmont and half in France, they 
were persecuted or not according to the con- 
temporary political convenience of the Dukes of 
Savoy, and the major attempt to destroy them 
called forth Oliver Cromwell*B intervention and 
the famous sonnet of Milton. In spite of torture, 
murder, deportation, and even the kidnapping 
of their children, to have them brought up in 
the Boman Catholic faith, the sect survived, 
and still exists, having been granted full 
equality of rights vrith his Itoman Catholic 
subjects by Charles Edward of Piedmont bi 1843. 

Witchcralt There are various Interpretations 
and definitions of witchcraft from that of 
Pennetboroe Hughes who states that ** witch- 
craft. as it emerges into European history and 
literature, represents the old paleolithic fertility 
cult, plus the magical idea, plus various parodies 
of contemporary religions** to that of the 
fanatical Father Montague Summers who says 
that spiritualism and witchcraft are the same 
thing. A leading authority on witchcraft, 
however, the late Dr. Maq^t Murray, dis- 
tinguishes between Operative Witchcraft (which 
is really Magic (q.v.)) and BituM Witchcraft 
which, she says, "embraces the religious be- 
Uefo and ritual of the people known in late 
mediaeval times as * witches.* ** That there 
were such people we know from history and we 
know. too. that many of them — the great 
majority of them women— were tortured or 
executed or both. Many innocent people 
perished, especially after the promulgation of 
the bull Sunmii destderarOet by Pope Innocent 
VIII in 1484. Himself ** a man of scandalous 
Ufe*’. according to a Catholic historian, he 
appointed as inquisitors **of these heretical 
pravitles ** Kramer and Sprenger. who in 1494 
codified in textbook fonn in the MaUeuf 
MaUficamm (Hammer of Witches) (he eocl^- 
astical rules for detecttngacts of witchcraft. Dr. 
Murray points out there have ordinarily 
been two theories about witchcraft: (1) that 
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there were such beings as witches, that they 
possessed supematural powers and that the 
evidence given at their trials was substan- 
tially correct: (2) that the witches were atanply 
poor silly creatures who either deluded them- 
selves into believing that they had certain 
powers or, more ftequently. were tortured Into 
admitting things that they did not do. She 
herself accepts a third theory: that there were 
such beings as witches, that they really did 
what they admitted to doi^, but that they 
did not possess Bupematuxal powers. They 
were in fact beUeveis in the old religion of pre- 
Christian times and the Church took centuries 
to root them out. What this idigkm was is 
not quite oertabi, but it may have been the 
lemalns of the Druidic cult (q.o.) or have had 
much earlier origins. However, that there 
existed ** covens ** of witches who carried out 
peculiar rites Dr. Munay has no doubt what- 
ever. The first to show that witchcraft was a 
superstition and that the majority of so-called 
witches were people suffering from mental 
illness was the physician Johann Weyer of 
Clevea (1515-88). His views were denounced 
by the Oatholio Church. 

World Council of Churches, a union of Christian 
Churches from aU over the world (Including the 
Churches of the Protestant. Anglican, and 
Orthodox traditions, but excluding the Boman 
Catholic Church) , engaged in extending CSirlstian 
mission and unity throughout the world. All 
Churches which ** accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour ** are eligible. This modem 
ecumenical movement stems from the great 
World Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh 
in 1910. The World Council was founded hi 
1948 and meets for consultation from time to 
time; the third assembly met in New Delhi 
in 1961. when the Bussian Orthodox Church 
was admitted. 


Yoga, a Hindu discipline which teaches a technique 
for freeing the mind from attachment to the 
Benses. so that once freed the soul may become 
fused witb the aniversal spirit (Atman or 
Brahma)» which is its natural goal This is the 
sole function of the psycholoirical and phyrical 
exercises which the Yogi undertakes, although 
few ever reach the final stage of SamadM or 
union witb Brahma which is said to take place 
tai eight levels of attahiment. These are: (1) 
Farno. which involves the extinction of desire 
and egotism and their replacement by charity 
and unselfishness: (2) Niyama during which 
certain rules of conduct must be adopted, such 
as cleanliness, the pursuit of devotional studies, 
and the carrying out of rituals of purification: 
(8) Asana, or the attainment of correct posture 
and the reduction to a minimum of all bodily 
movement (the usual posture of the concentrat- 
ing Yogi is the " lotus position '* familiar from 
pictures); (4)-(5) Pranavama, the right control 
of the life-force or breath in which there are two 
stages at which the practitioner hopes to arrive, 
the first being complete abeorptlon in the act 
of breathing which empties the mind of any 
other thou^t. the second being the ability 
almost to cease to breathe which allegedly 
enables him to achieve marvellous feats of 
endurance; (6) FrcAvohara or abstraction 
which means the mind's complete withdrawal 
from the world of sense: (7) Dharana In which 
an attempt is made to think of one thing only 
which finally becomes a repetition of the sacred 
syllable OM. and perhaps by a kind of self- 
bypnosls. leads (8) to SamadM the trance state 
which is a sign of the complete unity of soul with 
reality. 

Yoga is very old. and when the aage Patanjall 
(c. 800 B.O.) composed the book containing these 
instructions, the Yoga Sutrat, he was probMi>iy 
coUecUng from many andent traditions. Some 
of the claims made by Yogis seem, to the 
Western mind, frankly incredible; but in the 
West and especially in recent yeaa Yoga 
methods have been used at the lower levels in 
order to gain improved sdf-control, better 
posture, and improved health. Whether it 
aebievee these ends is another matter, but the 
genuine Yogi lOBards this as a perversUm of the 
nature and purpose of the dledpline. 
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2m BuOdbisnu a Buddhigt sect which Is believed 
to have aiim in 6tb cent. China but has 
flourished chiefly in Japan: for some reason it 
has of recent years began to attract attention 
in the West thanks to the voluminous writings 
of Dr. D. T. Susuki and the less numerous but 
doubtless much-read books of Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys. But the fact that these writings 
exist does not explain their being read, nor why 
of all possible Bastem sects this paxticular one 
riiould be chosen in our times, what is Zeia*B 
attraction and why should anyone take the 
trouble to read about something (the word 
** something ** is used for reasons that will 
become evident) that is not a religion, has no 
doctrine, tmows no God and no after-life, no 
good and no evil, and possesses no scriptures 
but has to be taught by parables which seem 
to be purposely meaningless? One of the 
heroes of Zen is the fleroe-looking Indian monk 
Boddhidharma (tl. e. 516-634) who brought 
Buddhism to China, of whom it is recounted 
that when the Emperor asked him how much 
merit he had acquired by supporting the new 
creed, the monk shouted at him; ** None what- 
ever! ” The Emperor then wished to know 
what was the sacred doctrine of the creed, and 
again the monk shouted: ** It is empty— there 
is nothing sacred 1'* Dr. Susuki. having 
affirmed that there la no God in Zen, goes on to 
state that this does not mean that Zen denies 
the existence of God because ** neither denial 
nor affirmation concerns Zen." The most 
concrete statement he is prepared to make is 
that the basic idea of Zen is to come in touch 
with the inner workings of our being, and to do 
this in the most direct way possible without 
resorting to anything external or superadded. 
Therefore anything that has the semblance of 
an external authority is rejected by Zen. 
Absolute faith is placed in a man*s own inner 
being. Apparently the intention Is tbat. so 
far from Indulging in inward meditations or 
such practices as the Yogi uses, the student must 
learn to act spontaneously, without thinking, 
and without self-consciousness or hesitation. 
This is the main purpose of the koan the 
logically insoluble riddle which the pupil must 
try to solve. One such is the question put by 
master to pupil: '* A girl is walking down the 
street, is she the younger or the older sister? ** 
The correct answer, it seems, is to say nothing 
but put on a mincing gait, to become the girl, 
thus showing that what matters is the ex- 
perience of being and not its verbal description. 
Another koan: ** What is the Buddha? ” 
** Three pounds of flax ’* is attributed to T’ung- 
dian in the Qth cent, and a later authority's 
comment is that ** none can excel it as regards 
its irrationality which cuts off all passages to 
speculation." Zen, in effect, teaches the use- 
tessnesB of trying to use words to discuss the 
Absolute. 

Zen came to Japan in the 18th cent., more 
than five centuries after Ocmfticianism or the 
orthodox forms of Buddhism, and immediately 
gained acceptance whilst becoming typically 
Japanese in the process. One of the reasons 
why it appealed must have been that its 
spemtaneity and Insistence on action without 
thought, its emphasis on the uselessness of 
mere words, and sneb categories as logical 
opposites, had an inevitable attraction for a 
people given to seriousness, formality, and 
logic to a degree which was almost stifling. 
Zen must have been to the Japanese what 
nonsense rhymes and nonsense books, like those 
of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, were to the 
English intellectuals. Lear's limericks, like 
some of the koaiM. end up with a line which, 
iust at the time when one expects a point to be 
made, has no particular point at all. and Alice 
in Wonderland is the perfect example of a 
WOTld. not without logic, but with a crasy logic 
of its own which has no relationriiip to that of 
everyday life. Therefore Zen bem to im- 
pregnate every aspect of life in Japan, and one 
of the results of Its emphasis on spontaneous 
action ratlier than reason was its acceptance by 
the Bamucai, the ferocious warrior class, in 
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such activities as swordsmanship, archery. 
Japanese arrestUng, and later Judo and the 
Kamlknse dlve-bomben. But much of Japan- 
ese art, especially landscape gardening and 
flower-arrangement, was influenced similarly, 
and Zen is even used in Japanese psychiatry. 
The very strict life of the Zen monks is based 
largely on doing thinga, learning through ex- 
perience: the periods of meditation in the Zendo 
hall are punctuated by sharp slaps on the face 
administered by the abbot to those who are 
unsatisfactory pupils. Dr. Susuki denies that 
Zen is nihilistic, but it is probably its appearance 
of nihilism and its app^ to the irrational and 
spontaneous which attracts the W'estem world 
at a time when to many the world seems with- 
out meaning and life over-regimented. How- 
ever. it has influenced such various aspects of 
Western life as philosophy (Heidegger), psychi- 
atry (Erich Fromm and Hubert Benoit), 
writing (Aldous Huxley), and painting (Die 
Zen Gruppe in Germany). 

Zionism, a belief in the need to establish an 
autonomous Jewish home in Palestine which, 
in its modem form, bego^ with Theodor Hersl 
(1860-1004). a Hungarian ioumalist working 
in Vienna. Although Hensl was a more or leas 
assimilated Jew. he was forced by the Dreyfus 
case and the pogroms inilSastem Europe to 
conclude that there was nO real safety for the 
Jewish people until they had a state of their 
own. The Jews, of conrsei had aJwasrs in a 
religious sense thought of Palestine as a spiritual 
homeland and prayed “ next year in Jera- 
salem," but the religious had thought of this 
in a philosophical way ns affirming old loyalties, 
not as reoommendi^ the formation of an actual 
state. Therefore Hnsl was opposed both by 
many of the religious Jews and. at the other 
extreme, by those who felt themselves to be 
assimilated and in many cases without religious 
faith. Even after the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, there was not a considerable flow of Jevro 
to Palestine, whii^ at that time was a pre- 
dominantly Arab state. But the persecutions 
of Hitler changed all this and. after bitter 
struggles, the Jewish state was proclaimed in 
1048. Today Zionism is support^ by the vast 
majority of the Jewish communities everywhere 
(although strongly disapproved of in the Soviet 
Union as " Western imperialism ") and Zionism 
is now an active international force concerned 
with protecting the welfare and extending the 
influence of Israel. 

Zoroastrianism, at one time one of the great world 
religions, competing in the 2nd cent. a.d. on 
almost equal terms tram its Persian home with 
Hellenism and the Roman Imperial Govem- 
mmt. Under the Achoeinenidae (c. 5.‘)(>-330 
B.O.) Zoroastrianism was the state religion of 
Persia. Alexander's conquest in 831 b.c. 
brought disruption but the reUgion flourished 
again under the Sassanian dynasty (a.p. c. 226- 
640). With the advance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs In the 7th cent. Zoroastrianism flnaily 
gave way to Islam. A number of devotees fled 
to India there to become the Parsees. In 
Persia itself a few scattered societies remain. 

The name Zoroaster is the Greek rendering of 
Zarathustra. the prophet who came to perify 
the ancient religion of Persia. It is thought 
that he lived at the begiiming of the 6th cent. 
B.C. He never claimed for himself divine 
powers but was given them by his foUowers. 
The basis of Zoroastrianism is the age-long war 
between good and evil, Ahura Masda beading 
the good spirits and Ahriman the evil ones. 
Morality is very important since by doing right 
the worshipper is supporting Ahura Masda 
against Ahriman. and the evil-doers will be 
puiflahed in the last days when Ahura Mazda 
wins his inevitable victory. 

The sacred book of this religion is the Aveeta. 
If Zoroastrianism has little authority today, it 
had a very considerable influence in the past. 
Its doctrines penetrated into Judaism (a.v.) 
and, through Gnosticism, Christianity. The 
worship of Mlthra by the Romans was an impure 
version of Zoroastrianism. Manichaeism (q.v.) 
was a Zoroastrlan heresy and the Albige ns j an i sm 
of mediaeval times was the last relic of a belief 
which had impressed itself deeply In the minds 
of men. 
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This edition of the gasetteer has been revised from standard and authorUative sources. For the 
population JUrures the latest censuses have been used, where available, and where not available, the 
latest offletal estimates. 

An endeavour has been made to include all the more important places throughout the world. The smaU 
eoale of the maps inetuded in the Cvolopaxiia does not enable all places included in the gazetteer to be 
named on the maps. 

In regard to the spelling of place names, the general principle followed has been to adopt national 
spelUnos. For those countries whore the Latin Alphabet is not used, (he principles for iransWeration 
laid down bv the “ Permanent GommiUee on Oeographioal Names ** of the Roval Geographical Society 
have been followed. Chinese entries are in the conventional English form. New offletal Chinese form, 
based on Chinese romanised alphabet adopted 1938, is in brackets. There may be a few instanees where 
the spelling ^town on the map does not conform to that used in the gazetteer. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN TIEB GAZETTEER; 


Ala. Alabama. 

Ark. ■■ Arkansas. 

AJSJS.R. — Autonomona SoYiet 
Socialist Repubilc. 

A(L Oe. — Atlantic Ocean. 

B.O. — British Oolumbta. 

Brit. — British. 

Ca2.»* Gallfomia. 

CbL — Colorado. 

Conn. •• Oonnectfeut. 

CSSR «■ Gsechoslovak Socialist 
Republic. 

2>eL Delaware. 

Eno. England. 

SM.» East Riding. 

Florida. 

Ft.^ French. 

Go.*- Georgia. 
jn.a« UUnoia. 

Jnd.«- Indlamk 
Kan."» Kansas. 

Kv. Kentttckr* 


Gboobapbical Nambs 

La.«i Louisiana. 

Mass. Ma^achusetts. 
Md.™ Maryland. 

Me. ■« Maine. 

Mieh.«- Michigan. 

Minn."" Minnesota. 

Miss."" MissisBlppL 
Mo."" Missouri 
Mont."" Montana. 

N.B."" New Brunswick. 
N.C. "" North Carolina. 
NJ)."" North Dakota. 

Noth. — Netherlands. 

NM. New Hampshire. 
NJ."" New Jersey. 

N.M."" New Mexico. 
N.R."" North Riding. 

N. T."" New York. 

NJI. — New Zealand. 

O. F.S. — Orange Free State. 
Okla."" Oklahoma. 

Ore."" Oregon. 


Pae. Oc. "" Pacific Ocean. 

Pa."" Paiiadena. 

Penns."" ^nnsyivanla. 

R.I."" Rhode Island. 

R.O.I. "" Republic of Ireland, 

R. S.FJI.R."" Russian Soriet 

Federal Socialist Republic. 

S. C. "" South Carolina. 

Scot. "" Scotland. 

S.D."" South Dakota. 

S.S.R. « Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. 

Tmn. — Tennessee. 

Ujl.R. "" United Arab Republic. 
UJSJS.R.- Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Va."" Virginia. 

Vt."" Vermont. 

Wash."" Woshinirton. 

WJ. "" West Indies. 
fPls.- Wisconsin. 

Wyo."" WyomiDg. 


Abbreviations of names of Counties in Ot. Britain and Rep. of Ireland are those recognised by the General 

Post Offtoe. 


Otheb Abbbeviationb 


a."" area. 

F. — firth. 

P.— population. 

opr.*" agrlcoltnre. 

/«/.— federal. 

par."" parish. 

dU."" altitude. 

fish. pi. — fishing port. 

parlt,"" parliament. 

approa. "" approximate. 

foiifd."" fortified. 

parly. ^ parliamentary. 

ar^."" archaeological. 

n,"" feet. 

prod."" products. 

out. rep, "" autonomous republic. 

G.— g^f. 

prof. — protectorate. 

OM.— associated. 

gd."> good. 

prop. — province. 

My. «* boundary. 

gen. — general. 

pf.— port. 

tddo."" building. 

or.— great, group. 

R.— river. 

bar."" borough. 

island. 

rep."" republic. 

0.«* cape. 

impl."" Important. 

residtL"" residential. 

0 ,"" city. 

Inc. - including. 

rly."" railway. 

son.** canton. 

indep. — Independent. 

ruroi (fist.— rural district. 

cap,"" oapitaL 

inds,"" Industries. 

8. — south or southerly. 

oaa."" eartle. 

industl — industrial. 

shipbldg."" shlpbuildiiig. 

c/ih. wm cathedral. 

Is."" Islands. 

sm.— small. 

eh.- chief. 

!>.— lake. 

fpt.— seaport. 

00 .— county. 

Iffs.- large 

sq.m."" square miles. 

eo. bar. — county borough. 

lost.— largest. 

SL"" Saint. 

eol.— colony. 

m. — miles. 

st.— state. 

eoBy. —oolliery. 

madiin. — machinery. 

sta.— station. 

eomm.— oommeiciaL 

nn/to.— manufacturing. 

sub."" suburb. 

est.— coast. 

vueg."" making. 

t.— town. 

sir. — centre. 

mkt."" market. 

terr.- territory. 

ety.— country. 

tnnfs. — manufactures. 

tr.— trade. 

dep* — deparbrnent. 

mna. — mining. 

trfb.— tributary. 

diif.— dlstrtet. 

ffit.— mount. 

unis.— university. 

die. — divtshm. 

nUn. — mountain. 

urb. diet. — urban dlstriot. 

E. — east or eaaterly. 

man."" municipality. 

etf.— village. 

elec.— eleotrlcal. 

man. bor, — munioli^ borough. 

W, — weet or westeriy. 

enpiii.— engineering. 

N. — north or northerly. 

loot. pZ.— watering place. 

Silll.— — 

not.- natlonaL 

wks. — works. 

exports. 

nr.- near. 

wkshps,’" workshops. 


Usnd ttdmlnlstrattve division of W. Germany approx, oonesponding to ** province **. 
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Aabtmaa. SJB. Jutland. Denmark; at head 
of Aabenraa fjord: can. tnJleis. doU^: p. 
( 1960 ) UJ119, 

U, N. Rhlne-Westphalla. Geimany; 
formerly Alx-la^ShapeOe ; one of the oldest 
dtlea in Germany, oath., famons baths : snffered 
badly ftom bomtm in Second World War aiMl 
was first lai«e German town to be taken by the 
Allied Faroes In 1944; non*fenoQs metal Inds. 
textiles, needles, footwear, elec, goods; p. (1968) 
174JS00, 

Aahin. cep.. Sagula el Hamia region of Spanish 
Sahara. 

Aalborg, e.. spf. Jutland. Denmark: shtpbldg.. 
cement, textiles, machln.; afarport; p. (1960) 
SSJSOOt 

Ai^n, t., Baden-Wfirtemberg, Germany; on B. 
Kocher; Iron, textiles, lens mkg.; p. (1963) 
38,700, 

Aalst. tee Aloit. 

Aar, JR., Swltaerland. flows through Brlens and 
Thun lakes, and thence into the Rhine, 181 m. ; 
famons Aar gorges above Melrlngen. 

Aarau, f ., cap. Aareniu can., Switzerland ; predsion 
tools and Instniments. shoes, textiles: hirdro- 
elec. plant: P. (1957) 14,280. 

Aargan. con., X Switzerland; a. 642 sq. m.: 
extensive vineyards, cereals, orchards, metal 
prod., textiles, salt mining: p. (1961) 360J940. 

Aarhus, c., prindpal apt. on £. coast of Jutland. 
Denmark: famous Gothic cath.. unlv.: ircm, 
metals, shlpbldg, marine engin.. textiles, paper. 
cbemi<^: p. (1960) 119,668. 

Abaeo, Ot.. Bahama Is . W. Indies : p. (1953) 3,407. 

Abadan, e.. Iran; oil refineries; intern, alipt.; 
tech, coll.: p. (1967) 339,121. 

Abakan, t., B.S.F.S.K., on K. Jenlsei; sawmilUng. 
food inds.: p. (1950) 66,000. 

Abbazia. tee Opatlja. 

Abbeville, mjto. e., on the R. Somme (N. France) ; 
connected with Paris and Belgium by canals : 
sugar-milling, carpets, biscuits, beer: P. (1962) 
26,899. 

Abbeyleix, t„ rural diet., Laoighis. Ireland; quar- 
ries: p. (rural diet. 1061) 11,813. 

Abbotsbuiy. par.. Dorset. Bng. : world-famous 
swannery. 

Abbots-Langley, par.. Herts. Eng., birthplace of 
Kicholas Breakspeare (Pope Adrian IV): p. 
(1961) J8J67. 

Abeokuta. Kigeria*. N. of Lagos; palm oil. hard- 
woods: P. (1053) 84,000. 

Aberavon, (Jrlamorgan. Wales; on B. Avon, 8 
m. £. of Swansea; harbour Port Talbot; 
Ige. coal and iron inds.. metals, tinplate, cables: 
p. (1961) 31,226. 

Aberayron, wrb. diet., Cardigan. S. Wales; p. 
(1061) 1,220, 

Abercam, urh. diet., Monmouth, Eng.; coal and 
iron, tin-plate, knitting pins; p. (1061) 19,221. 

Aberohirder. burgh, Banff. Scot.; p. (1961) 766, 

Abercom. par., W. Lothian. Scot. ; on the Forth : 
Roman wall built by Antoninus began here, 
and extended to Kirkpatrick on the Gyde; 
p. (1951) 806. 

Abercom, t. Zambia; trading sta.: airfield: 
European p. (1950) 260. 

Aberdare, urb, diet,, Glamorgan. Wales, on the 
B. (hmon; wire cables; p. (1061) 39.044. 

Aberdeen, co., Scot.: mtnous: agr.. oats, barley, 
turnips, cattle: fisheries: granite, brewing, 
distilling, paper; a. 1.970 sq. m.: p. (1901) 
298,508. 

Aberdeen, c., Aberdeenshire and Kincardine. Scot. ; 
at mouth of R. Dee. 100 m. N.E. of Edinburgh; 
univ.: sm. shlpbldg.. fishing, oats, whisky, 
paper mkg., granite, tourism; p. (1961) 185,379 
of whom 23264 S. of B. Dee are in Kincar- 
dine 00 . 

Aberdeen, t.. S.D.. I7.SJL: chemicals, foundry 
p. (1960) 23,078. 

Aberdeen, tpt.. Wash., TT.S.A.: lumbering, salmon 
canning: p. (1060) iJ.74i. 

Abeidonr, par., Fife. Scot.: p. (1051) 1939. 

Aberdovey, tooL pL Merioneth, Wales, on estuary 
of B, Dovey. 

Aberteldy, burgh, Perth, Soot., in Strath Tay. 4 ^ 
below Loch Tay; mkt. : salmon and trout fish* 

^ Ing resort: p. ( 1961 ) 1,469. 

Aberfoyle, par., Perth, Scot.; tourist resort; p. 
( 1051 ) lass. 


Abergavenny, mun. bar., t., Monmouth., on B. UA: 

light engin., concrete prods.: p. (1061) 9£26. 
Abergele, urb. diet., Denbigh. Wales; snuul wat. 


A&toiS; 


7,982. 

M»iwur, vuanestown oL burgh, Banff. Soot.: 
on B. Spey, 12 m. S. of Bl^; p. (1061) 968. 
Abemethy, burgh, Perth, Scot.; on B. Tay, once 
^ the cap. of the Pictish Kings; p. (1061) 601. 
AbersyOhan, par., Monmouth. Eng.; coal. Iron, 
and steel: p. 26,748. 

Abertlllery, urb. diet., Monmouth.: coal, engin.. 

leather goods; p. (1061) 26,160. 

Aberystwyth, mun. bar., wat. pE., on Cardigan Bay 
at the mouth of the B. Ystwyth, Cardigan, 
Wales; univ. college; Nat. Llmary of Wales; 
p. (1061) 10,418. 

Abidjan, cap.. Ivory Coast, W. Afirica; palm oil. 
cocoa, copra, hardwood, rubber; oil refining at 
Vridi nearby: p. (1068) 212,000. 

Abilene, t., Texas, U.SA..: univ.; fbod prod., 
oilseeds, oil-refining, cotton: p. (1060) 90J868. 
Abingdon, mun. bar., Berks, Eng., on R. Thames: 

cars, leather goods; p. (1061) 14283. 

Abingdon, E., Va., U.S.A. ; lumbering, Hour mill- 
ing; mnfs. condensed milk, chemicals, tobacco : 
tourist resort; p. (1060) 4,758. 

Abington, Mass.. n.S JL ; shoes, textile machln. : 
p. (1060) 10,449. 

Abitibi, JR. and L.. R. flows Into James Bay, 
Ontario, Canada; gold diet. 

Abo, tee Turku, Finland. 

Abomey, old cap.. Dahomey. W. Africa; former 
slave mkt.; cotton; p. (e^. 1060) 18200. 
Abovyan, t., Armenian B.B.R.: 10 m. from 
Yerevan; new model t. founded 1068; planned 
p. 50,000. 

Aboyne and Olentanner, par., Aberdeen. Scot.; 

hoi. res. on R. Dee nr. BsUater; p. (1961) 1,661, 
Abraham, Plains of, nr. Quebec; Wolfe's victory 
over French under Montcalm, 1760. 

Abram, urb. diet., Lancs, Eng.; coal, engin., 
cotton mnfs.; p. (1061) 6,017. 

Abrantes, (.. Portugal, ou the Tagus B. ; French 
won battle here in Napoleonic Wars, 1807. 
Abmzzl. regUm of Italy on the Adriatic, inc. prove. 

of Aquila, C3iieti. Teramo: p. (1061) 1284,777. 
Abu, pdn., Rajasthan. India, 5,653 ft.: Jain 
temples. 

Abukir or Abodkir, vil. on Abukir Bay, T7A..R.; 
site of ancient Canopus; Battle of the Nile 
fought In the Bay, 1708 : p. 7,086. 

Abu Simbel, Nile Valley, U.AJE.; famous one. 
temples carved out of solid sandstone, one to 
Rameses II and the other to his Queen: rescue 
operation from rising waters behind Aswan High 
Dam undertaken. 

Abydos, ruined c.. Upper U.A.R.; celebrated for 
its temple of Oriris. 

Abydos. mined eatUed t., Anatolia on the Dor- 
daneUes, which resist^ Philip of Maoedon; 
famous for the story of Leander and Hero. 
Abyssmia, tee Ethiopia 

Acadia or Acadle, French name applied to pre- 
vious poBsessions S. of St. Lawrenoe R., Inc. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and part of 
Maine. 

Acajutla, ept., Salvador. CJentral America; exp. 
coffee; cement, oil refining, fertHiseis; p. (1060) 
15,476. 

Aoambaro, E., Mexico : rly. junction : p, 17,643. 
Acapnlco, ept.. Pacific coast. Mexico; tourism; 

exp. hides, cedar, fruit; p. (1060) 28282. 

Accra, ept, cap, Gh^a, \V. Africa; univ. : airport: 

p. (1060) 491,060 (inc. cap. dlst. and rural a) 
Accri^on, mun. bar., mfio. t., Lancs. Eng. ; 20 ^ 
N. of Manchester: cotton otr.. coal, textile 
machln., engin.. brickB; p. (1061) 40287. 
Acena, U, S. Italy; destroy^ by Ha^l»l 216 
B.O. ; restored 210 b.o. ; olive oil. wine, hemp; 

A<Staia,' pr^., Greece; a 1,206 sq. m.; 
currant-prc^ucingdist.: Bpt..PaitiM; p. (1061) 
236,770. 

Achalpnr, t.. W. Madhya Pradedi, India; ooi 
AcblU, I., off the W. coast of Mayo. Ireland: 
flshi^. 

Acbfil mad, cape, Mayp. ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Achinsk, indued, t, R.S.F.8.R., on B. Gbnlym; 
impt. rly. Junction: manganese, cement: p. 
(1066) 42,400. 143,762. 

AdSSShi 8^, B^y: nxmm b^; P. (lOU) 

Aoklin, isbuid, Bahamaa W, Indies; timber, 
• ipongea; p. (1058) 1278. 
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Aooncaffoa, mtn.. Ando*. Argentine, S. America, 
hbcheiit peak of New World, alt. 22,835 ft. 

Aconeagoa, prcw., Chile; a. 3,080 sq, nu; cap. 
San Felipe; alfalfa and Mediterranean fruits; 
P. (1057) 154,075. 

Aconqoija, Sierra de, mtn. range, N. Argentina, 
S America; rises steeply from Chaco lowland to 
18.000 ft. 

Aoqiil, andent waUed L, N. Italy, proT. Alessandria : 
famous cath.. sulphur springs ; p. 18J975. 

Acre (Akka), c.. fpt., Israel, famous for its sieges 
during Crusades and in 1700 withstanding 
Napoleon for 61 days ; p c. 18,000. 

Acre, $t., Brasil: a. 50,139 sq. m., cap. Bio Branco: 
rubber; p. (1060) 160JS08. 

Acton, former mun. her., Middlesex, Eng.; now 
inc. in Ealing outer bor.. Greater London, (g.v.), 
univ. 

Ada, Oklahoma. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 14J347. 

Adamawa, prov.. VV. Africa, divided between 
Nigeria and Cameroun; a. 70.000 sq. m.: ivory, 
groundnuts. 

Adams, mflg. U. Mass., 0.S.A.; paper, cottons, 
woollens, calcium quarrying; p. (1060) 11,949. 

Adam’s Bridge, chain of sandbanks. 22 m. long, 
in Palk Strait, between India and Ceylon. 
Construction of rail causeway mooted. 

Adam’s Peak, sacred mtn., S. Ceylon, alt. 7.352 ft. 

Adana, Turkey: on It Seihan; wool, cotton, 
grain, tobacco; p. (1065) 290,515. 

Adapazari. t. Turkey : rly. Junction : agr. and tr. 
ctr.. silk, linen: high grade concentrate from 
low grade iron ore deposits in Oundagl a.; p. 
(1065) 85M79. 

Adda. R., N. Italy, flows through L. Gomo to U. Po. 

Addis Ababa, cap. Ethiopia; terminus of Jibuti 
rly.; n. mm) 450,000. 

Adelaide, c., spi., cap., S. Ausualia : on B. Torrens, 
which flows into O. of St. Vincent; trans- 
oontiiientai rly. connections; Inda. using wool, 
leather. Iron; exp. wheat, wool. wine, ores; 
univ.; oil refinery on St. Vincent’s G.; p. (with 
subs) (1061) 587,656. 

Adelboden, t. Bern can.. Switzerland : 10 m. S.W. 
of Interlaken : health resort, mineral spiinim. 

AddUe Land, Antarctica; French terr, and de- 
pendency of Reunion. 

Adelsbnrg, t., Jugoslavia ; 20 m N.E. of Trieste ; 
extensive grotto and stalactite cavern. 

Aden, fpi.. Southern Yemen (1067), S. Arabia, 
former Brit, col.: bay behind headlands of Aden 
t. and Little Aden, excellent anchorage. See 
also Yemen, Southero. 

Aden, Gull ol, Arabian Sea: 48 m. L, 180 m. wide. 

Ademo, t, Sicily, Italy; at base of Mt. Etna, 
ancient ruins ; p. 24JS07. 

Adige, A. in N. Italy; enters Adriatic N. of Po, 
lenf^h 240 m. 

Adirondacks, mine.. N.Y.. n.S.A. ; highest peak, 
Mt. Marcy, 5.845 ft. 

Adiyaman, t, Turkey; p. (1060) 17J)21, 

Adllngton, utb, diet,, Laucs, Eng.; nr. Cborley; 
cotton, coal-mining; p. (1061) 4281. 

Admiralty G., N.W. of Western Australia. 

Admiralty L, off Alaska mainland; belongs to 
U.S.A. ; fishing, timber. 

Admiralty Is , S.W. Pac. Oc. N. of New Guinea, 
comprise 40 sm. is.; Australian mandate; 
coconuts, copra; a. 663 sq. m.; p. 13,134, 

Adonara. one of Nusa Tenggara Is.. Indonesia; 
p. (estd.) BSJOOG. 

Adonl, t., Andhra Pradesh, India; cotton market; 
p. (1061) 69251. 

Adonr, R„ S. W. France ; rises in Pyrenees, enters 
Bay of Biscay below Bayonne ; length 207 

Adowa, t„ eap„ Tlgre prov.. N. Ethiopia : alt. over 
6000 ft., tr. and mkt. centre; p. o. 10200. 

Adra, spt.. t., A Imeria, S. Spain ; nr. Quardla Viejas 
salt beds and Berja lead-mines; sugar-cane, 
fish, fhiit and v^. canning: p. (1057) 13,687. 

Adrano, U, Sicily. Italy : at S.W. foot of Etna; 
agr. mkt.; p. e. 29200. 

Adrar oasis, Sahara Desert. Algeria; salt, dates, 
grain: p. (1060) 44ai0. 

Adria, mkt. U Bovigo. Italy; formerly on cst., 
now 14 m. inland, odd Etruscan o. 

Adrian, c., Michigan. U.B.A . : 78 m. W. of Detroit ; 
p. (1060) 30247. 

Adrtanople, see Bdime. 

Adriatic Sea, branch of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Italy and Balkan Fenineula ; forme G. of 
Venloe on the N.: (diief trading pte.. Venice, 
Trieste, and Ancona on the N.« BrindW end 


Dfirres on the S.; a. 52,000 sq. m.. length 
450 m. 

Aduliam or Aldblma, former dist., Palestine : B.E. 
•Jerusalem. Site of Ganaanite city; cave. 
David's hiding-place Oom King SauL 
Adwiok to Street, nrb, disU W.B. Yorks, Eng.; 
coal; p. (1061) 18212. 

Adzhar, rep., Georgian S.S.B.: tea. citrus fruits, 
oil-refining, engin.; ch. t. Batumi: a. 1,100 sq. 
m.: p. (1050) 242,000. 

Aegades, group of rocky Is. off W. coast of Sicily : 

ch. t. Favignana on 1. of that name. 

Aegean Is., between Greece and Turkey: called 
the Grecian Archipelago, inc. Crete. (Tyclades, 
Sporades. and Dodecanese ; a. 1,506 sq. m. ; p. 
(1061) 477,476. 

Aegean Sea, branch of the Mediterranean : studded 
with Is., between Greece and Turkey; con- 
nected through the Dardanelles with Sea of 
Marmara and thence through the Bosphorus 
Strait with the Black Sea. [fisheries. 

Aegina, I., Gi-eece; in G. of same name, sponge 
Aero, 1. in the Baltic off Demuark ; p. (1060) 10,109. 
AetoUa unri Aoamania, 7 >«ot>.. N. Gmeee: cap. 

Missolonghi; p. (1061) SltT,7.3£ 

Afam, S. Nigeria; oilfieldi pipe-line E. to Pt. 

llarcourt. \ 

Afars and Issas, French TeMtory of the. N.E. 
Africa, formerly French Somaliland (renamed 
1067); extends inland frpm straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb; plain, mainly belpw 600 ft.; hot. dry 
climate; shark and mother of pearl fisheries: salt, 
coffee, hides, oilseed: cap. Djibouti; a. 8.000 
sq. m.; p. (estd. 1065) 81,000. 

Afiric, Glen, Inverness, Scot.; 80 m. S.W. of 
Inverness ; hydro-elec, scheme, opened 1052. 
Afghanistan, mtn. dv., Asia: monarchy: cap. 
Kabul: comm. ctrs. Kabul. Kandahar: ch. rs.. 
Kabul and Helm ; climate. Intense summer heat, 
severe winter cold, scanty rainfall: races. 
Afghans, alxiriginal hill-tribes; languages, 
ofllcial Persian, spoken Pushtu: religion. Islam; 
cereals, fruit, sheep, horses, camels: inds. car- 
pets. woollens, silks; coal -mining <<t Dara-I-Siif: 
natural gas at Shlliarghan: rich copper, lead, 
iron resources undeveloped: a. 250.000 sq. 
m.; p. (est. 1064) 15277,000. 

Afragoto, L, Napoli prov., S. ltal> : 5 in. N.E. of 
Naples: cereals, fruit, heiap; p. (1061) 45,881, 
Africa, second largest continent \ bounded on N. 
by Mediterranean, by Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean on E., by Atlantic Ocean on W. ; adjoins 
Asia at Isthmus of Sues. Deserts in N.. forests 
in centre, and lofty plateaux and veldts in 8. 
Highest mtn., Kilimanjaro, 10,824 ft.; chief 
rivers, Nile. Congo. Niger. Zambesi; largest 
L. Victoria. Great Rift Valley (K69) in E. 
Africa. Rainfall lieavy near equator, almost 
rainless in Sahara and Kalahari, elsewhere 
moderate. Agriculture; wine, olives, wheat, 
esparto grass in N.: cocoa, oil palm, ground- 
nuts. coffee, cotton in centre; wheat maize, 
vrool in B. Minerals: gold, diamonds, copper. 
Compared with only 4 at end of last war. 40 
countries had achieved independence by 1068. 
Those still to become fully indep. are: the 
Spanish cols, of Sp. Guinea, Sp. Sahara, Tfhi; 
the Portuguese cols, of Angola. Port. Guinea, 
Mozambique; Afars and Issas (French Terr.); 
and Rhodesia, and S.W. Africa; a. (approx.) 
11.500.000 sq. m.; p. (estd.) 225,000,000, 

Afyon Karahlsar t., Turkey: opium; p. (1960) 
38 392, 

Agadk, spt,, S. cst. Morocco; wrecked by earth- 
quake. 1060; new t. built S. of former c. in a. 
of greater g^ogical stability; p. (estd. 1065) 
30200. 

Agawam, t.. Mass., D.S.A.: engin.: p. (1060) 15,7 li. 
Agder, E. and W., two diets., Norway; (E.) a. 
8.607 sq. m.; p. (1068) 77,639 (W.) a. 2,704 sq. 
m.; p. (1063) 112,012 

Agon, cap. Lot-et-Garonne, France: 85 m. 

from Bordeaux; cath.; p. (1054) 32293, 
Aginooart, vil.. PaB-de-Calato. France ; famed for 
battle In 1415 between English, tod by Henry V. 
and French under d* Albert. 

Agira. t.. Sicily, Italy; marble, cement, sulphur; 
p. 15,172. 

Agra. c.. Uttar Pradesh, India; on Jumna R.. 
115 m. S.S,E. of Delhi ; formerly cap. of Mogul 
Empire; famous Taj Mahal mausoleum: univ.: 
p. (1061) 508280. 

Agrl, t, Turkey, p. (1060) 19,786. 
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AfiUMo, <„ 8. ost. Sicily, Italy: grain, sulphur, 
salt; p. (1961) 47 jam, AtcrlBcnto (lately Glr- 
smth and formerly Agrlgentum, Akrvas). is 
airo famous for Its Greek temples. 

Agrfi^n, 1., Greece : tobacco : p. (1951) 21,762. 

Ago a dlll n, spt., Puerto liico. Central America; 
exp. coffee and sugar; p. c. 16,000. 

Afuascalientes. st,. Mexico: cai>. Ainiascalientes; 
a. 2.499 SQL. m.; p. (1960) 243,363. 

Agnascallentes, L, cap., Affuaacallentes, Mexico; 
alt. over 6000 ft. ; 360 m. N.W. of Mexico City ; 
wide range of local inds. ; hot springs; p. 
(1960) 126JB17. 

AgaUar do la F^tera, t., S. Spain; wine, olives; 
Moori^ castle, p. (1957) 16,224. 

Agnilas, i. gpt., Murcia, on E. cst. of Spain; 
exp. esparto, lead ores; p. c. 15,000. 

Agulhas, 0., 100 m. E. of C. of Good Hope. most, 
southerly point of Africa. 

Ahaggar, rntna., S. Algeria range 9.000-10.000 ft. 

Ahlen, t., N. Bhtne-Westphalia. Germany: on 
K Werse ; coal mining metal and cngin. wks. ; 
p. (1968) 42J200. 

Ahmedahad. temporary cap. Gujarat. India; Jain 
temple, splmidld mosques, pottery, silk, gold, 
cotton; p. (1961) 1,149,918. 

Ahmadnagar, c., Maharashtra. India: Ige. trade in 
cotton and silk goods; p. (1961) 119,020. 

Ahmedl, pt., Yemen; nr. Hodcida; oil storage. 

Abuachapdn, dtp., Salvador; cap. Ahuachapan; 
trade In coffee, sugar, tobacco, cereals; p. 
(1960) 130,710. fp. (1961) 20,981. 

Ahvenanmaa (Aland), dev., Finland, a. 572 so. m. ; 

Ahwaz, e., cap. Khuzestan prov.; airpt.; oil. 
aluminium, steel pipes; p. (1907) 322,068. 

Alglon, t., Greece: currants exported ; p. 11,012. 

Aigues-Mortea, t.. Card. France; on li. Ithdne 
delta; canal centre, once apt. now 3 m. from 
Mediterranean; salt-works; p. (1962) 4,203. 

Alisa Craig, roc/ey 1., off Ayrshire esc.. Scot., alt. 
1,114 ft.; ganiietry. 

Ain. dep., France ; mainly aerr.. vines, grains, sheep, 
tobacco, silk: a. 2.248 aq. m.; p. (1962) 327446. 

Ain SeXra. terr,, 8. Algeria. 

Aintab, Ssrrla. military centre in the Middle 
Ages; hides, morocco leather; p. (1050) 72,743. 

Alntree. vit., liancs., Eng.; nr. Liverpool; nylon 
plant projected 1964. (indigo, senna. 

Air or Ashem oasis in Sudan, cap. Agades; dates. 

Air, mtns., Niger. W. Africa; cb. t. Agad^. 

Airdrie, burgh, tnffo. t, N.E. Ijanark. Scot.: 
12 m. E. of Ghwgow; coal-mug., iron inds., 
brick and concrete wks.. steel tubes, pharma- 
ceiitics; p. (1961) 33,620. 

Aire, B., W.R. Yorks. Eng.: trib. Ouse; 1. 70 m. 

Alreborough, urb. dist.. W.K. Yorks.. Eng.; p. 
(1961) 27,643. 

Airlie, par., Angus. Scot. : seat of the li^arls of 
Airlle; p. (1951) ddO [tunnel. 

Airolo, vil., Switzerland; at S. end of St. Gotthard 

Aisne, dep„ France : agr.. timber, sugar, brewing, 
textiles: cap. Loon: a. 2.866 sq. m.; p. (1062) 
512,920. 

Aisne, R. N.E. France: trib. B. Oise; 1. 150 m. 

Aix, Boucbes-du-Rh6ne. France; 18 m. N. of 
Marseilles: old cap. of Provence; thermal 
springs; p. (1962) 72,696. 

Aix-la-ChapeUe. see Aachen. ((1062) 18470. 

Alx-les-Balns, health resort. Savoy. France: p. 

Aizu-Wakamatsu. /.. N. Japan; lacquer ware, 
candles: p. (10J5) 102439. 

Alaccio. «p(., oap. (Corsica: timber, flour, olive oil. 
tobacco; p. (J962) 42,282. 

Aimer, t., Bajasthau. India; cotton, salt, opium; 
p. (1961) 231440. 

Aksu (Aqsu), t., Sinklang, China; walled town. 
Impt. trading ctr. on caravan route: textiles, 
carpets, jade carving, tanning, metal wkg.: 

p. 60,000. 

Akaroo, 1., S. 1. New Zealand ; on Akaroa Har- 
bour: scenic and historic interest. 

Akershus. co., Norway; a. 2.064 sq. m.: p. 
(1963) 249,760', Akerhus fortress (14th cent.) at 
Oslo. 

Akhisar. t., Turkey: ancient Thyatira: man^^, 
tobaoco, olives, cotton, grain; p. (1965) 47,422. 

Althinim^ i.. Upper U.A.U.: linen and cotton 
goods; limestone quarries. 

Akhtyika, t.. Ukrainian S.S.B.: metal wks. 

Aktaniikl 1^ i.. James Bay. Canada. 

Akita, r.. Japan: silk, metals, rice, ofl-reflolng; 
p. (1964) 219,000. 

AkmoUnsk, see Tsalinograd. 


Akola, t„ Maharnshtra. India; cotton; p. (1961) 
115,760, 

Akosombo, pt. Ghana: projected pt. and new t. 
aroimd L. Volta: planned p. 50,000. 

Akpatok I., 1. in Ungava Bay. lAbrador. 

Akron, wi/fg. c., Ohio, U.S.A.; Ige. rubtier mftg. 
ctr.; maize mills, woollens, maohin., cliemicals. 
plastics, tools; p. (1060) 290,351. 

Akrotiri. Csn^rus; British sovereign a. within Bep. 

Aksaray, f... Turkey: p. (i960) 20.046. 

Aksehir, t., Turkey: p. (1905) 25465. 

Aktyubinsk, t. N.W. Kazalchstau S.S.B ; at S. 
end of Ural Mtns.; ferro-allos^. engin. lignite, 
elec, power, chemicals, copper; p. (1059) 97,000. 

Akureyil, t., N. Iceland: herring fishery; p. (1962) 
9,152. 

Akyab. spt.. Burma; at mouth of Kaladan B.; 
exp. rice; p. c. 42400. 

Alabama, si., D.S.A. ; cap. Montgomery, cb. pt. 
Mobile; minerals, cotton, cereals, sugar, fer- 
tilisers, chemicals, mng.; a. 51,609 sq. m.; p. 
(1960) 3466,740. 

Alagdas, maritime st., Brazil ; cap. Maceio : sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, rubber, rice, textiles: a. 11,016 
sq. m.; p. (1900) 1471,062. 

Alajuela, proo., Costa Ulca. Central America; 
cap. Alajuela: coffee, sugar; p. (1908) 237,568. 

Alameda, spt.. Cal.. U.B.A. ; airport : light rnnfs.. 
shipbidg., Ush-cauning. holiday resort: p. (1900) 
61,316. 

Alamosa, t„ 0>l.. U.S.A.: flour-milling, meat- 
packing. stockyards: p. (1060) 6,205. 

Aland Is. (Ahvenanmaa), group belonging to 
Finland at entrance of G. of Bothnia; a. 
572 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1958) 21,967. 

Alasehir, t., Turkey : ancient Philadelphia ; 
mineral snrings. wheat, tobacco, raisins; p. 
(1960) 13,923. 

Alaska, st., U.S.A.: in Arctic N. America; 
mtnons.: furs, timber, salmon fishing, mng., 
natural gas, oil ; severe earthquake, 28th Man*)! 
1964: a. 586.400 sq. in.; p. (estd. 1065) 246,000. 

Alaska Highway, fVum Dawson Creek. B.C. to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 1,527 m, long: built for 
Second World War programme ; n^n supply 
base and H.Q.. Edmonton, Alberta. 

Alatau. mtns., bdy. of W. Turkestan and Sinklang, 
China; group of 5 ranges, outliers of Tien- 
Shan; alt. up to 15,000 ft.; highest peak 
Khan Ten^, 22,800 ft. 

Alava, Basque pros.. N. Spain; ch. t. Vitoria; 
viticulture; a. 1.175 sq. m.; p. (1950) 130487. 

Alba, t., N. Italy; in Tanaio valley; mkt. for 
silk, cattle, grain, wine; p. (1036) 11,072. 

Aibacete, prov , S.E. Spain ; cereals, fruit, sheep ; 
a. 5,739 sq. m.; p. (1959) 384,849, 

Alhaoete. t., cap., AJliacete, Spain: on plains of 
Alta Mancha; agr. mkt.. fruit. saflVon; p. (1959) 
74,807. 

Alba-Iulia, t.. Romania; on R. Mures, formerly 
irarlsbiirgh ; union of Transylvania with 
Romania proclaimed here 1018: p. (1056) 14,776, 

Alban Hills, volcanic group, 10 m. S.E. of Rome. 
Italy; circumference 35 m. : greatest alt. Monte 
Faete, 3,137 ft. ; viticulture. 

Albania. rcp„ S. Europe; lying along Adriatic, 
adjacent Jugoslavia and Greece: nigged mtnous. 
cty.. fertile Adriatic littoral and Koritsa Basin; 
maize, wheat, olive oil, cheese, tobacco, wool, 
hides, horses, bitumen: cap. Tirand; a. 10,629 
sq. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 1,814,000, 

Albany, si. cap.. New York. U.S.A. : on R. Uud- 
son; river pt.. iron, brass, chemicals, toxtlles, 
iiaper, macbln. tools, car equipment; p. (1060) 
120,726 „ 

Albany, spt., L, W. Australia ; on King George 
Sound; agr. and pastoral: p. (1961) 10402. 

Albay, t.. Luzon 1.. Philippines; hemp, sugar, copra. 

Albemarle I., largest of the Galapagos in l*aclflo 
Ocean : alt. summit. 6,020 ft. aliove sea-level. 

Albemarle Sound, inlet, N. Carolixia cst. UJ5.A. 
60 m. 

Albert, t., Somme, France ; on B. Ancre ; almost 
destroved iiist IVorld War and damaged again 
Second World War; aircraft, machin.. hard- 
ware; p. (1954) 8,991. 

Albert L.. Africa ; great reservoir of Wliite Nile, ex- 
treme length 100 m.. general breadth 20 m., alt. 
2,100 ft.; greater part in Uganda. 

Alberta, prov., W. Canada; Rockies. In W,; pre- 
eminently rtgr. ; wheat, alfalfa, dairying, 
livestock; ooal. gas. oil, chemicals; cap. 
Edmonton; a. 255,285 sq.m. : p. (1061) 1431^4 
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AlbertvUte. Conso: on W. of L. Tanffanyllcn: 
oomm. ctr., rail-steainer transfer point; p. c. 
aojim. 

AIU, eap.. Tam, France; cath.: indnstl. and 
oomm. otr. In cool mining dist.; p. <1902) 
41Jg68. 

Anilgeols, tub-reffion, Baaln of AqnltaJne. France ; 
centred on Albt ; rich farming, cereals and vines ; 
am. coalfield and associated industries. 

Albion, t. Mich., U.BJL: mnlh Iron goods; p. 
(1060) 1SJ49. 

AlbnQneraae,c..N.Mex..n.S.A.: on Bto Grande; 
wool, hides, timber, metals, cement; unlv.; 
(1900) 801 J89, 

Albonr, t, N.S.W.. Australia: on Murray B.: 
sheen farming, currants; p. (1961) 18JS17. 

Alcalfi de Henares. t., Spain: 20 m. E. of Madrid: 
unir.; birthplace of Cervantes: p. (1057) 

AlcaU la Real, I.. AudaluBia, Spain: p. (1067) 
89,185, 

Aleamo. i., Sicily, Italy: 24 m. S.W. of Palermo: 
olives, oranges, lemons, wines; ruins of anc. 
Segesta nearby; p. e. 44,000. 

Alo&zar de San Jnan, t, nr. Ciudad Beal. Spain; 
soap, gunpowder, wine: p. (1057) 85,139. 

Aledsar wvir (At Kasral Kebir). e.. Morocco. N. 
Afirica; 80 m. N.W. of Fes; p. (1060) 34,036. 

Aloester, I., rural dial.. Warwick. Eng.: needles and 
fish-hooks, agr. and mkt. gardening; p. (rural 
diet. 1061) 16Ji56. 

Alcoy, I.. Spain; textiles, farm implements, mach., 
elec, enidn., fine paper mkg.: p. (1050) 63j031. 

Alondia, Roman ufaUed t., Majorca 1.. Spain : 81 
m. firom Palma; site of Roman t. of PoUentia: 
p. (1057) 3,566. 

Aldan, navloalde B., Siberia, n.S.S.B.: length 
300 m. 

Aldebnrgh, mun. bor.. apt., E. Suffolk. Eng. : SO m. 
from Ipswich: fisheries; H.Q. of gr. of Eng. 
writers and musicians: p. (1061) 8,972. 

Alderley Edge. wb. diat., Cheshire. Eng.; p. 
(1061) 3j818. 

Aldermaston, Berkshire. Eng.; Atomlo Weapons 
Besearch EstabUshment. 

Alderney, most N. of Channel Is.; agr. and bort. 
prods., dairying: sand. grit, gravel; tourism; 
t. St. Anne: aimt.; a. 1.062 acres; p. (1061) 
1,472. 

Aldershot, mm. bor., Hants, Eng.: bricks: Ige. 
military camp; p. (1061) 31J160. 

Aldridge, urb, dial,. Staffs. Eng.; plastics, paok- 
ing-caees; p. (1961) 50,981. 

Aleksandrovsk, aee Zaporozhe. 

Alencon, cap.. Ome. France; textiles, lace; p. 
(1962) 87,024. 

Aleppo, c.. ch. tr. centre N. Syria : grain, textiles, 
caip^. dairying, cement, sugar, brewing; p. 
(1061) 498,831. 

Alba, t., Gaid, France: trades in raw silk pro- 
duced in region : coal mining, chemicals, iron- 
ore. pyrite. zinc; p. (1062) 43,370. 

Aleswndria, e., N. Italy; 46 m.E. of Turin; linen, 
hats, macaroni; p. U061) 92,291. 

Alesund (Aalesond), api., W. coast Norway; fish- 
ing: P. (estd. 1060) 19fi00. 

Alatabh, glacier, Bernese Alps. Valais can., Switser- 
land : test, in Europe ; length exceeds 15 m. 

Aletsehhom, mtn., Bernese Alpe^ Valais canton, 
Switzerland ; alt. 18.763 ft. 

Aleutian Is. (U.SJL.). N. Pac. Oc.. chain of Is. 
stretching out 1,200 m. from the most S.W. 
point of Alaska towards Kamchatka. 

Alexander City, t, Ala., n.S.A. : formerly Young- 
vllle: textiles; p. (1060) 18,140. 

Alexandretta, apt., tee Iskendenm. 

AlSKaadria, eh. pt., I7JI.B.. N.E. Africa; founded 
by Alexander the Great, 332 b.o.: floating 
dock; exp. cotton, wheat, rice, gum; p. (1060) 
ljfl3,000. 

Alexandria, t., Bunbartonshlie, Soot. : on W. side 
of vale of Leven: cotton printing, bleaching, 
dyeing, torpedo wks. 

AJasandiia, Lonlsiana. 0.8.A. ; rice, foundries; 
p. (1060) iOjn'O. 

Alexandria, e., apt., N.E. Virginia, U.B JL. ; on 
Chesapeake Bay; mnfh foodstuib. thread, 
ootton, leather goods; p. (1060) 81j028. 

AtaxandriiMi Ifc, inlet, B. Australia; nr. Encounter 
Bay. 

AlenDdroaphlis, apt,, Thrace, Greece: oak 
timber tr., many aatl<iiiitie8: p. (1061) 18,718, 

AIM, wb, diaL, Lindsey, Lincoln, Eng.; agr. 
mkt., brewing, food-preserving; p. (1061) 8Ji24, 



of C. of Good Hope 
park, game 
hot springs; p. 


Allortville. t., Val-de-Mame. France; S.E. suburb 
of Paris, rubber, paper, glass, hosiery, metal 
wks.: p. (1954) 30496, 

Alireton, urb. dial.. Derby, Eng.; ooai, iron, stone, 
chemicals, textile, engin., hosiery, knitwear: p. 
(1061) 22,998. 

Algeriias, apt., Spain; on bay opposite Gibraltar; 
fishing, cork, oranges; winter health resort: oU 
relink projected; p. (1050) 64M2. 

Algeria, indep. aov. at. (8 July 1062), N. Africa; 
formerly under French rule: comprises 18 
departments; fertile valleys, rugged mtns., 
barren plateaux; warm, moist winters, hot, dry 
summers; Berbers, Eabyles, Arabs, Tauregs; 
cap. Algiers; products; wine, fruit, olive oil, 
timber, tobacco, minerate; oil, natural gas and 
iron ore in Saharan regions; a. 010,600 sq. 
m.; p. (estd. 1068) 10,4534)00. 

Alghero, n>r. on western coast of Sardinia ; cath. ; 
coral fisheries, fruit, wine. 

Algiers, cap, e., pt., Algeria: strongly fortified: 
univ.; exp. wine, citrus fruit, iron ore; oil 
refining at Matson C2arr6e: airpt. at Maison 
Blanche. 10 m. E. of c.; p. (1063) 8204)00._ 

Algoa Bay, about 425 m. 7 ' 

S. Africa. 

Algonquin Park, Ontario, 
reserve, tourist centre. , 

Alhama, e., Granada. Span 
(1057) 10M4. 

Alhambra, c., S. CaL, n.SJlL.i oil refining equip- 
ment. felt. clay, aircraft, p. (1060) 54,807, 

Alhaurin el Grande, f.. S. Spain : riy. ; olive oil, 
marble quarries; p. (1057) 11,637, 

Alicante, pros.. B.E. Spain; ch. h Alicante: a. 
2.267 sq. m.; p. (1050) 696,165. 

Alicante, apt., t., E. Spain: tourism; wine, fruits, 
minerals: p. (1059) 117404. 

Alice, t., Oape Prov.. S. Africa: health resort: 
timber inds.; p. (1060) 3436 inc. 746 whites. 

Alice Springs, t., N. Territory. Australia; ctr. vast 
pastoral holdings: Stuart highway (arterial 
road) to Darwin; p. (1057) 3,000. 

Aligarh. t„ Uttar Pradesh. India: univ.; wheat, 
cotton, gold and silver work; p. (1061) 185,020. 

Alingsfts, t., Sweden, E. of Gothcmbuig; clothing 
ind.; p. (1901) 17446. 

Aliwal North, t.. Gape Prov., S. Africa; sulphur 
springs, health resort; p. (1060) 10,706 inc. 
2,629 Europeans. 

AiKmaar, e., Netherlands; world cheese mkt.: 
p. (1067) 49,561. 

Allahabad, t., Uttar Pradesh. India: univ.; 
Hindu pilgrimage ctr.; p. (1061) 411455. 

Allegan, Mich., U.S.A.; mkt. for dairy and 
fruit products of the district; mnfia. drugs: 
p. (1060) 4,822. 

Allegheny Mtns., U.S.A. ; bold escarpment in the 
W. Section of the Appalachian system stretch- 
ing from Pennsylvania to W. Virginia. 

Allegheny, R., U.S.A.; joins the Ohio B.. Pitts- 
burgh, Penns. : length 850 m. 

Allen, Bog of, peat moraaa, Ireland ; a. 872 sq. m. 

Allen, Lough, L., Ireland, length 6 m.. breadth 
8 m. : one source of B. Shannon. 

AUenstein, see Olsztyn. 

Allentown, Penns.. U.S.A.; on Lehigh B.. 
furniture, silk, tobacco: lorries: P. (1060) 
108451. 

AUer, t., N.W. Spain; agr. mkt.; coal-, iron-, 
lead-mines ; p. 23,600, 

Alllanoe, t., Ohio, U.B.A.; coal; p. (1060) 28462. 

Allier. dep.. France : coal- and iron-mining, 
mineral springs, wine, wheat ; a. 2.848 sq. m. ; 
p. (1062) 380421. 

Allief, B., Central Massif. France; rises in 
Oeveimes; trlb. of B. Loire. 

Alloa, apt., burgh, Glacknuuman. Boot.: on N. 
bank of B. Forth 5 m. E. of Stirling; migin., 
brass, bricks, tiles, woollens, glass, disttUlng; 
p. (1061) 13496. 

Ahna, R., Crimea,' U.8.BJL; great victory over 
Busria by Allies, 1854. 

Alma-Ata, cap., Kazakh B.S.B.; engin., textiles, 
leather, printing Inds.; p. (1062) 634,000, 

Almada, t., Portugal; on B. Thgus opporite 
Lisbon: Salazar Bridge (opened 1066), links 
with Alcantara, sub. of L.: founded by English 
Crusaders: p. (1068) 30,688, 

Almaden. Sierra Moiena. Spain: anofent 
Sisapon; quicksilver-mlnee; p. (1057) 12475. 

AImaiiaa,t.. Spain; textiles, leather, shoea, soap, 
brandy; p. (1057) 15,000. 
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Almdo, OTsrUasel, Netherlands; 25 m. S.E. of 
Zwolle; cotton textile mnfo.; p. (1967) 57,722, 
Almendralelo, f.. Bodajoz, Spain; wine, brandy: 

P. (1967) 21J894, 

Almeila, prov., S. Spain; ch. t Almerla: a. 

8,838 ea. m.: p. (1959) 967J2S8, 

Almeria, apt, f.. S.E. Spabi; cath.; exp. grapes. 

orangeB. eivarto giaae. lead; p. (1059) 83,658, 
Abnondbiuy, W.&. Yorks. Eng.; joined to 
HuddersOeld. 

Ain, R., Northumberland. Eng. 

Alnwick, urb, diet.. Northumberland, Eng. ; caa.; 

brewing, agr. machln.: p. (1901) 7,482. 

Mat, 1„ one of Nusa Tenggaia Is.. Indonesia. 

Alor Star, cap.. Kedah at., Malaya: on main 
road and rly.. N. airport: p. 32,424. 

Alost (Aalst). e.. Belgium ; 14 m. N.W. of Bniasels ; 
rly.'junc.; weaving (linen, silk), brewing, rub- 
ber goods; p. (1902) 45,196. 

Alpena, e.. Thunder Bay. Mich.. n.S.A. ; cement. 

paper, tanneries. sawmiUa; p. (1960) 14,682. 
Alpes-Sftultimes. dtp., S.E. France; ceded by 
Italy lb 1860 ; ch. t. Nice ; olives, wines, fruit : 
a. 1.443 so. m.: p. (1062) 618,265. 

Alphen on Rhine, S. Holland, Netherlands; on 
Old Rhine. 10m. S.K. of Leiden; mkt. for 
dairy produce: p. (1907) 30,980. 

Alps, highest mtns. In Europe : 600 in. long from 

Q. of Genoa to near Vienna : 130 m. broad in 
Tyrol ; principal peaks: Mont Blanc (15.784 ft.), 
Mont Rosa (15,217 ft.). Matterhorn (14.782 ft.). 

Alps. Apnan, limestone range near Viareggio. 

Italy; source of Carrara marble. 

Alps, Australian, mtn. range between B. Victoria 
and N.S.W.: highest peak. Mt. Kosciusko. 
7.828 ft. 

Alps, Southeni. mtn. ridge between Westland and 
Canterbury, New Zealand, highest peak Mt. 
Cook 12.349 ft. 

Als, /.. Denmark, in the IJttle Belt. a. 180 sq. m. 
Alsace-Lorratne, proa., France; industl., agr., 
wooded, minerals : total a. 5.601 sq. m. Taken 
from France, In 1871, retroceded 1910: now 
divided into deps. of Bas-Rhin (1.848 sq. m. 
and p. (1954) 707,934); Baut-Rhin (1.854 sq. 
m. and p. (1954) 509,647): Moselle (2.403 sq. 
m. and p. (1964) 769,388). 

Alsager. urb. diet., mkt. t., Ghesliire. Eng.: motor 
vehicles; p. (1961) 7,800 
Alsdoit (.. N. Rhine-’WestphalJa. Germany : 
10 m. N.E. of Aachen: tar-distillation plant; 
p. (1963) 31,900. 

Alston. L, Cumberland, Eng., on S. Tyne B. In N. 
Pennines; limestone quarrying, hosiery; p. 
(1961) 2,198. 

Altai, mtns., S. boundary of Siberia ; extend from 
sources of Obi to Gobi Desert more than 2.600 m. 
Bieluka Peak, alt. 13.644 ft. 

AUamaha, R., Georgia. U.S.A.: flowing into 
Atlantic : length 150 m. 

Altamlra, eaves, N. Spain: prehistoric shelters, 
paintings of animals (Magdalenlan). 

Altamnra, t., Apulia. Italy ; at foot of the Apen- 
nines; wines, wool: p. (1901) 48,735, 

Altdorl, t., cap. Uri can., Switzerland; on R. 

Reuse : rubber goods, wood workings; v.5j692, 
Altena, (.. N. Rhine-Westphalla. Germany ; 
site of ancient cas. of Counts von der Marck; 
metals, wine: p. (1968) 24,100. 

Altenburg, t., Leipzig. E. Germany; lignite mining, 
engln.. metallurgy, mnfs. playing cards, textiles; 
p. (1968) 46M6. 

Alton, urb. dist. Hants. Eng.: breweries, light 
engln.: p. (1961) 9,158, 

Alton, (., Illinois, UB.A.: machinery, giaas, 
chemicals, flour; p. (1960) 43,047. 

Altona, t„ part of Hamburg, Germany: bon, 
textiles, breweries, glasewks., soap, leather, 
tobacco. ^ canning; p. (estd. 1954) 250JOOO. 
Altona, t., S. Victoria, Australia. 8 m. S.W. Mel- 
bourne; oil refinery, chemicals. 

Altooim. e.. Blab. Penns.. U.S.A. ; coal, rly. wks. ; 
p. (1960) 69,083. 

Altrlntibam. mien, bar,, Cheshire. Eng.; heavy 
engln.; p. (1961) 41,104, 

Altns. (.. Okla., U.SJL ; cotton, livestock, grain 

A^m Ta£’, p«t%f K^uin mtns., Tibet. 14,000 ft. 
Alva, burgk, ClBCkmannan. Boot.: at 8. foot of 
Ochil HlUs, 3 m. N. of Alloa; wooUens. printing, 
fruit and fish canning: p. (1901) 8,967. 

Ah^ par., Banff, 8oot. ; near the hill of Alva; 
P. (1951) 892. 


Alvin, t„ Texas. 17.SA. : grain mkt.. oil wells : 

P. (1960) 5j643, [875J006, 

Alvsbotg, eo.. Sweden: a. 4,019 sq. m.: p. (1061) 
AJyth, burgh, Perth.. Soot. ; in Strathmore. 

17 m. N.E. of Perth: P. (1961) 1,862. 

Amadeus, large salt L„ N. Terr., Auatralla; 92 m. 
long. 

Amadjuak Lake, Baffin I.. Canada. 

Amagasaki, t., Japan: sub. of Osaka; chemleala. 

polyethylene; iron and steel; p,{1954)485j000, 
Amaxusa Bay, inlet, Kyushu. Japan ; on W. ost. 


E. of Nagasaki 
Amakusa, /., Jai 


Japan; kaolin. 

Amalfi, spt., Italy; on Q. of Salerno: 

resort; fisheries. [p, 12J366. 

Amalias , i. W. Greece: grapes, wine, currants: 

Amapa, Fed. ten., Brazil; a. 53,069 sq. m. : cap. 
Macapd; manganese ore; p. (1060) 68,889. 

Amaia, i. B. pt., Iraq ; on left bank of R. Tigris 
260 m. below Baghdad : Arab t. and agr. mkt. 
at R. crossing: p, 18,000. 

Amarillo, i. Texas. U.S.A.: oil refining, cresm- 
eries; p. (1960) 137,969. 

Amasya, i.. Turkey : on Yeshil-Irmak: fruit, salt, 
silk, wine; p. (1965) 33,639. 

Amazon, R., 8. America: Igst basin and extent 
of water of any river in the world; rises among 
the Andes as Alto Marafion, and flows 8.000 
m. to the Atlantic. Ocean steamers penetrate 
to Iquitos. 1.935 m. from mouth. One of its 
affluents, the Madeira, has an extreme length 
of e. 2.000 m. Drains nearly 8 miUion sq. m. 

Amazonas, si.. Brazil ; rubber, timber: a. 616.148 
sq. m.; cap. Manaus (g.v.): p. (1960) 721JilB. 

Amazonas, dtp., Peru; a. 18.943 sq. m.; cap. 
Cbachapoyas: p. (1961) 117,525. 

Amazonas, fed. terr., Venezuria: cap. Puerto 
Ayacucho on Orinoco R.; a. 70.000 sq. m.; 
p. (1061) 15,000. 

Ambala, t, E. Punjab. India: cotton, flour: p. 
(1061) 106,507. 

Ambazohik, spt„ Yakut rep.. TT.S.B.R. ; ab bsss, 
gold-mining ; p. lOjOOO. 

Ambato. e., Ecuador. B. America ; 8. of Quito, on 
slope of Mt. Chimbonzo: alt. 8,859 ft.; textUes, 
canned fruits, leather gds.; p. (1960) 38,908. 

Amberg, i., Bavaria, Germany ; on R. Vila ; iron, 
mining, engln.. textiles; p. (1063) 42JS00. 

Ambert, Puy-de-DOme, France ; paper, cheese. 

AmUe, urb. diet., Northumberland. Eng.; exp. 
coal ; p. (1961) 4,889. 

Amblecote, urb. diet.. Btaffs.. Eng.; glass, fireclay, 
bon wks.; p. {1961)8008. 

Ambleride. sm, mkt. t., Westmorland, Eng.; nr. 
L. Windermere; tourist centre, slates. 

Amboina. Moluccas. Indonesia: a. 814 sq. m.; 
spices; p. 66,821. 

Amboina, cap,, resideneu, Molucca Is.. Indonesia; 
pt. on S. cst. of Amboina I.; shipyards: p. 
(estd.) 17.334. 

Amboise, f.. Indre-et-Loire, France: 16 m. E. of 
Tours; famous caa. and prison: p. (1962) 8J192. 

Ambriz. spt., Angola : sugar-cane, coffee, copper. 

Amdand, I.. W. Frisian Is.. Netherhuids. • 

America, the lands of the Western hemisphere, 
comprising the continents of North and South 
America, separated by narrow Isthmus of 
Panama. Most N. point over 9,000 m. from C. 
Horn, the extreme S. point; p. (estd. 1965) 
450J000J000, See also North, South, and 
Oentral America. 

AmerslOort, c„ Utrecht. Netherlands, on R. Eem: 
textiles, leather, tobacco, steam turbines: rly. 
June.; p. (1967) 75,812. 

Amersham, (.. Bucks, Eng.: 17th-century mirt. 
bail: light inds.; Radio chemical centre of n.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority; p. (of rural dist.) 
(1991) SS%S6S 

Ames, t, Iowa', U.S.A.; State Ooltege of Agri- 
culture: p. (I960) 27,003. 

Amsfbury, t, Htsm., U.SA.i: 40 m. N. Boston: 
cotton; p. (1960) 9fi26. ^ _ 

Amesbury, (., rural dist., Wflts, Eng. : nr. ancient 
British monuments of Btonehenge; p. (rural 
diet. 1961) 22894. , 

Amherst, t., Maas., n.S.A.: machin.; Univ. of 
Mass.; p. (1960) 10,806. 

Amherst, spt.. Nova Scotia, Canada; shlpUdg.; 
p. (1961) 10,788. _ 

Amiens, c.. Bonmne. N. France; on R. Somme; fine 
oath.: velvet, linen, wooUens. silks: p. (1M2} 
109869. [of BeycheDes. 

AmizanteXs., British group, Indian Ocean; B.W, 
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AmttTvUle, I.. N.Y^ n.S.A. : Lons I. sub. of New 
York; aeaelde neort; p. (1900) 8^18, 

Amlwdi, wb, di$i„ waL pU Wales; N. ost of 
Angtesey: P. (1961) 2J810, 

Amman, eop.. Jordan; site of very ancient o.; 

aerodrome; p. (1962) B9ej868. 

Ammanloid, vf6. ditt^ (Sarmarthen, Wales; an- 
thracite. brldk mis*; p. (1961) 6jB64. 
Ammendofti..Sazony>Anhalt. Germany; lignite 
mining, chemicals; p. (estd. 1954) 20/i00. 
Ammer, IS.. Germany; Joins Neckar nr. TObingen. 
Amorgos. Giedsn Archipelago: p. 3M9, 
Amoy (Xiamen) c., former treaty-pt., Fukien. 
China; raU link to Yingtang. Kiansi; tea. fruit, 
bricks; p. (estd. 1968) 224,000. 

Amravati, t„ Maharashtra, India; textiles, timber; 


p. (1961) m,876. 
Amrits ar, c " 


‘.e..PimJab. India: holy Sikh city; nniv.; 

shawls and carpets: p. (1961) 376,295. 

Amroha, Uttar Pradesh. India; pilgrimage 
ctr.: p. (1961) €8,965. 

Amnim, one of N. Frisian Is.. Germany : off 
W. cst. of Schleswig. 

Amsterdam, tpt., cap, Netherlands ; at Junction of 
B. Amstel and the U ; built on 96 Is. Joined by 
800 bridges, harbour can hold 1,000 ships : two 
univs.. Boyal Palace, Bourse: extensive tr.; 
exp. dairy prod., sugar, tobacco; shipbldg.. 
diamond polishing, aeronautical, marine, elec, 
machln., oil refining: p. (1967) 866,421. 

Amsterdam, t., N.Y.. U.S.A.: woollens: P. (1960) 
28,772. irefining. 

Amnay, N. Venesuela, Paraguand pen.; oil 

Amu Darya (Oxns), R., U.S.S.B. : flows from the 
Pamir Mtns. to Aral Sea, length 1,350 m. 

Amnr, R., flows from Mongolia between Manchuria 
and E. Siberia into the Pacific, opposite 
Sakhalin I. ; length 8.000 m. 

Anaconda, t. Montana. n.S.A.; copper, rinc. 
manganese; p. (1960) 12,054. 

Anadyr. R., U.S.8.B. ; flows into Bering Sea. 

Anaheim, t.. Gal., n.S.A.: p. (1960) 104484. 

Anahuao, depression, central plateau. Mexico; 
average alt. 7.000 it.; suit, by higher country 
inc. volcano Popocatapetl (17.887 ft.) : contains 
Mexico City, a. approx. 1,500 sq. m. 

Analaa. t., Nejd, Saudi Arabia : p. 25J000. 

Anoash, dep.. Peru: a. 14,700 8a.m.: ch. t. 
Huaras: p. (1961) 586M9, 

Andbolme. R. Eng.; rises in Unoolnshire and 
Joins the Humber. 

Andbotage, t, Alaska, n.S.A.: timber, salmon 
fishing and canning; almost devastated by 
earthquake 28 Mar. 1964: P. (I960) 44,237. 

Ancona, spt.. Central Italy ; on the Adriatic Sea : 
founded by Dorians, 1500 b.c. ; sugar refineries, 
shipbldg.; p. (1961) [lead, copper. 

Andalusia, oUi div., S. Spain : citrus fruits, sherry, 

Andalusian Htns. (Baetic Mtns.), a Spain ; 
young Alpine fold mtns. stretohhig from Atl. 
Oo. (Cadis) to Mediterranean (Alicante) ; ina 
Siena Nevada (highest peak, Mulbaohi, 11,420 
ft.); some minerals, esp. lead and silver. 

afisaman and Nloobar Is., Bay of Bengal ; consti- 
tuted a Union Territory. India, 1 Nov. 1966; 
timber: a. 8,215 sq. m.: p. (1961) 63^48. 

Andenne. t, Namur. Belgium : on the Meuse, min- 
ing. chalk quarrying, chemicals; p. (1962) 7,919. 

Anderiedbd, s/ub. of Brussels, Bel^um; spinning, 
weaving, dyeing; p. (1962) 96,454. 

Andermatt. ett., Uri. Bwitserland : at foot of Mt. 
St. Gottbard ; tourist ctr., winter health resort. 

AndernadL. t, Bhineland-Palatinate. Germany; 
on the Bhine, 70 m. N.W. of Ooblens ; B. port: 
metallurgy; p. (1968) 21J200. 

Anderson. (., S.O.. U.SJL; cotton, lumber; p. 
(1960) 41S16. 

Anderson, c.. Indiana, UBA..; p. (1960) 49fi6l, 

Anderson, B.. N.W. Terr., Canada; flows into 
Arctic Ocean. 

Andes, gfsef rafn. svsUm, B. America; 4,500 m. 
tong; firom Panama to C. Horn, 40 m. broad; 
votoaido; several of the peaks are over 20,000 
ft htriL Bioh In minerals. 

Andhra Pradesh, state, B. India: cap. Hyderabad: 
a. 106,286 sq. m.. p. (1961) 35,988.447. 

AndJghao, t.. Usbekistan S.S.B.: ftnmeriy resi- 
deoee of Khans of Khokan; cotton, metals, 
peferdeum, engin.; p. (1959) 129,000. 

AifiKetra, SSI. st„ R.PmMes, un^ Joint Buaer- 
ukAy of Pres, of France and Bishop of Urgel 
-‘n), virtually indep.; livestock, wines, 
a. 191 eq. m.: p. (estd. 1965) iiMO. 


Andover, mtm. bar., mkt. t., Hants, Eng.; pte- 
Idstoric earthwks.; p. (1961) 164172. 

Andover, t.. Mass. U.SJ1., on B. Merrimao; 

wooUens. rubber; p. (1960) 17,149. 

Andria, L, S. Italy; wine, olive oil. cotton textiles; 
^ P. (1961) 70,831. Ip. (1968) 70,136 

Andros, kifvesJ /., Bahamas; sponges, sisal hemp: 
Andros, stn. spt., Andros 1.. (Cyclades. Greek 
Archipelago: on £. cst.: p. (estd. 1960) 2,600. 
Andnjar, t., Spain: on Guadalquivir B.: mineral 
springs, pottery, soap, textiles, tanning, 
uranium plant; p. (1967) 28,499. 

AngusL, R., Siberia. U.S.S.B.: trib. of Yenisei: 
navigable almost its entire length, rises nr. and 
flows through L. Baikal ; length 1,300 m. 
Angarsk, t, E. Siberia: on B. Angara 20 m. 
N.W. Irkutsk; en^., saw milling; p. (1969) 
184,000. 

Angel Fidls. wtUerfaU, Venesuria, nr. Ciudad 
Bolivar: 8.212-ft. drop. [Bothnia. 

Angermanfilven. R., Sweden: fhlls into G. of 
Angsrmaniand, old dfv.. Sweden : now mainly In 
prov. of Vaaternoorland. 

Angermflnde, t., Frankftirt.\ E. Germany: 40 m. 

N.B. Berlin: rly. ctr.; p.\{19m 12,784. 

Angers, (.. cap., Maine-et-lJbire, France: on B. 
Maine; mkt. t. for local produce, flruit. vege- 
tables, Anjou wines, Ck)int:^u; textiles: cath.; 
p. (1962) 122,269. \ 

Anglesey, /., oo., N. Wales, 8eparate<l from 
Caernarvon by Menal StrUiits: cattle rearing, 
farming: a. 276 sq. m.; p. (1961) 51,700. 
Anglet, (.. Basses-Pyrdndes. France: airport, 
woodworking, cellulose mftg ; p. (1054) 12,603. 
Angola (Port. W. Africa), Portuguese possession, 
W. Africa: cap. Luanda: ch. prod, palm oil, 
rubber, coffee, maize, sugar, wax, diamonds; 
newly discovered oilfields: a. 481.350 sq. m.; p. 
(estd. 1966) 5,154,000. 

Angonltaie, mSUt. (., Charente, France: on B. 
Charente; cognac, paper: fine cath.: suffered 
during Huguenot wan: p. (1962) 51423. 

Angra do Herolsmo. eap., Azores Is. : exp. wine, 
pineapples, flax; p. (1960) 102465. 

Angren, U, Uzbekistan B.S.K.; Igst. ctr. of lignite 
mng. in C. Asia: p. (1059) 55J000. 

Anguilla L, Leeward Is.. W.I.: cap The Valley: 

a. 85 sq. m. ; p. (1957) 5,109. 

Angus, CO., Scot., formerly Forfar ; agr. and mftg. ; 

a. 875 sq. m.; p. (1061) 278470. 

Anhalt, disi.. Saxony- Anhalt. Germany; former 
duchy; agr. and mining. 

Anholt, I., l^ttegat, Itenmnrk; p. (1960) 239. 
Anhwei (Anhui), prov., China; soya-beans, rice, 
tea, coal and iron; a. 54.319 sq. m.: cap. 
Hofei: p. (1953) 30,848,637. 

Anjou, old div., France; on both sides of B. 

Loire within the Paris Basin; ch. t. Augers. 
Ankara, cap., Turkey ; on the Bakarva R : grain 
and fruit ctr.; mohair cloth: p. (1065) 902418, 
Anking (Anqing), c., Anhwei prov.. China; rice. 

cotton, wheat, tanning; p. (1958) 105,000. 
AnUam, t., Neubrandenburg. £. Germany; on 
Peene B.; engin., sugar, furniture; p. (1068) 
19,785. \20,287. 

AnUrabwar, t.. Gujarat, India; natural gas, oil; 

gas pipelines to Ultaran and Barodi; p. (1961) 
Annaba (B6ne), spt, Algeria; 280 m. E. of Algiers; 
fertile plain; phosphates, iron and steel wks.; 
p. (1068) 165,000. 

Annabeeg, Karl-Marx-Stadt, £. Gtermany; In 
ErzMtns.; cobalt, tin, uranium mng.: p. (1903) 
29,005. 

Annam, region, N. and S. Viet-Nam: formerly 
within French Union; divided by 17th parallel 
bdy. (1057); rice, cotton, cinnamon, silk, tea, 
lacquer, minerals: a. 50.073 sq. m. ch. t. HuA 
Aanan, burgh, Dumfries, Scot. : oo B. Annan. 2 m. 
from Its mouth In Solway Firth ; cotton, ropes, 
gloves, boiler mkg.. fishing; CbapelcroBs reactor 
eta.: p. (1061)6.573. 

AnnapoUs, cap.. Maryland. U.B»A.: naval aca- 
demy; p. (1060) 28435. [growing a. 

Ai^poUs Vallsy, Nova Scotia; funoos friiit 
Ann Arbor, e., Micbigan. U.S.A. ; on the Huron ; 
University of Michigw; motor lorries, farm 
implements; p. (1060) 67440. \48451. 

An Nastriya, .Iraq.; on Euphrates B.: p. (1060) 
Anneey. induril France, dep. of Haute-Savole; 

p. (1962) 45,715. [p. 17422. 

Annemi.. Germany; coal, steel, chemicals, glass; 
Annonay, i., Ardtehe. France; mnft. paper, 
wooUens, sUk, leather goods; p. (1966) 18,823. 
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AM bM h , i.. Bavaria, Oermaiiy: machin.. metal- 
^ lurcF. auniture inds. ; rly. ctr. ; p. (106S) 32jS00, 
Antban, induBtt, c.. Llaonlna. N. China; at foot 
of Changpai Shan. 00 m. B.W. of Mukden; otr. 
of ch. worked depoeits of iron-ore in China; 

^ iron, steel, engin.; p. (1053) 549JOOO, 

Ansong. e.. Central Korea; 40 m. S.E. of Seoul; 

rice. Bilk cocoons; p. (estd. 1050) 20,000. 
AnsonJa, c.. Conn.. UB.A.; machin.. brass goods, 
cotton-braid inds.; p. (1060) 19,810, 

Antakya (Antiobh). ancient e., S. Turkey; on B. 
Oroutes; tobacco, olives, maize, soap, silk; p. 
(1065) 67,684. 

Antalya. L, Turkey; p. (1065) 71,632. 

Antarctica. pUUeau continent within Antarctic 
circle; T.OOO^IO.OOO ft. high: volcanoes and 
several Is. ; owned chieOy by Britain. Australia. 
Mew Zealand. France, Norway: penguins. See 
aUo Brit. Antarctic Ten. 

Antarctic Ocean, lies approx. S. of 60* 8. : con- 
tains Antarctica ; whaling. 

Anteanera. t., Spain; sugar, textiles; metallurgy. 

trade in olive oil, grain; p. (1057) 43,334. 
Antibes, §pt., France: Alpes-Marittmes : health 
resort: oranges, flowers for perfume mnis. : p. 
(1062) 36,976. 

Anticosti, barren 1., N. of B. St. Lawrence, 
Canada; 140 m. by 28 m. ; game preserve. 
Antigua, aut. at., in association with Ot. Britain; 
Leeward group. W.I.: sugar, molasses, pine- 
apples; yacht harbour; oil refinery under 
construction; a. (inc. Barbuda and Bedonda) 170 
sq. m.: cap. St. Johns; p. (estd. 1067) 62,000. 
Anti-Lebanon, mfn. range, Syria ; E. of Lebanon ; 

length 60 m. ; alt. 6,000-8,000 ft. 

Antilles. Greater and Lesser, W. Indies, comprising 
the Archipelago endosL^ the Caribbean Sea 
and G. of Mexico. 

Antioauia. dep. Colombia. S. America ; cap. 
Medellin; a. 25.402 sa. m. ; maize. coffee. sugar, 
gold, silver, panama hats; p. (estd. 1062) 
2,971.710. [inhabited. 

Antipodes, la.. New Zealand; in 8. Padflc. un- 
Antisana. volcano. Central Ecuador. 6. America. 
Antofagasta, prov., Chile: exp. nitrates, copper: 

a. 47.602 sq. m.; p. (1060) 240.937. 
Antofagasta, apt., Chile; cap. of prov.; nitrates, 
copper. It. Inds.; p. (1060) 91,400, 

Antony, t., Hauts-de-Seine, France: brick wks., 
toys; p. (1062) 46,823. 

Antrim, co., extreme N.E. of N. Ireland: co. t. 
Belfast; famous Giant’s Causeway is on the N. 
coast: a. 1,098 sq. m.; p. (1961) 273,923. 
Antrim, 1., N. Ireland; on Bix-Mile Water; linen, 
nylon; p. (1001) 1,448. [18,460. 

AntsirabAL. Malagasy; thermal springs: P- (1957). 
Antong (Andong), c.. Liaoning, China; on B. Yalu, 
15 m. from mouth: Chinese frontier sta. main 
rly. from China Into N. Korea; mkt. for agr. 
produce; lumbering; p. (1958) 360,000. 
Antwerp, am., Belgium; on B. Schelde; famous 
Gothic cath. : Franz Hals bom here in 1580. 
and Vandyck in 1500; great petroleum port: 
shipbldg., textiles, tobacco, distilling, diamond 
cutting, chemicals; p. (1062) 261,419. 

Antwerp, prov.. Belgium; grain, flax: a. 1.104 sq. 
m.: p. (1062) 1,465,644. 

Anyang, c.. Honan prov.. China; coal, cotton ind.; 
p. (1058) 125,000. 

Anzhero-Sudzhensk, e.. W. Siberia, XJ.S.8.B. : nr. 
Tomsk: coal-mng., mng. equipment, pharma- 
ceutics; p. (1050) iiejooo. 

Anzln. t.. Nord, France ; chief coal-mining centre 
of France: p. (1054) 16,668. 

Aomori, apt. Honshu. Japan; on ))av of same 
name; salmon; chemicfilB; p. (1065) 224,433. 
Aosta, t., cap., Val d’Aosta. N. Italy ; in valley 
of Dora Baltea at node of trans- Alpine routes : 
iron inds.: Mont Blanc road tunnel links to 
Martigny, Switzerlsnd. opened 10 Mar. 64; p. 
(1951) 24,181. 

Apala^ea Bay, Fla.. T7.S.A. : receives Apalachee B. 
Apapa. apt., sub. of Lagos. Nigeria ; on mainland 
opposite 1. on which Lagos is situated ; modern 
pt. equipment, terminus of W. Nigerian rly. 
system: rly. wkshps.; exp. palm oil and 
kernels, hides and skins, groand-nats. cocoa, 
rubber; imports ootton piece goods, machin. 
Apeldoorn, c., (^Ideriand. Netherlands; favourite 
holiday resort; precision instruments, metal- 
ware; p. (1967) n6M8. . , , . . , 

Apsnninei, mtn. ** backbone** of Italy; length 


800 m., width 70-80 m.: highest part is in Gcan 
flnfuim. Q.V. 

Apia, apt,, Upolu. W. Samoa; p. c. 10,000. 

Apisklgainieh. L.. Lahradm. 

Apoida;TErfhrt. E. Gen^uuiy; textiles, engin. 

. chemicals: p. (1063) 29,313. 

Appalachian Mtns.. parailei ranges between At. 
wd Mississippi, stretohlng from Maine to Ala- 

. bama.. Highest p^ Mt. Miteheil. 6,684 ft. 

Appensell, can., N.E. Switzerland ; divided into 
the half-cantouB. Appenzell Inner-Rhoden. a. 
67 sq. m.. cap. Appenzdl; p. (1061) 12,943; and 
Appenzell Ausser-Ehoden, a. 04 sq. m. cap. 
Herlsau; p. (1061) 48J920. 

Appenzell. t., cap., Appenzell, Switzerland; 
on B. Sitter; linen tr.; p. (1057) 6,001. 

Applbby, mun. bor., mkt. t., Westmorland. Eng.: 
on B. Eden; cas.; p. (1061) 1,761. 

Appleton. C..WIB..U.S. A.; paper; p. (1060) 48,412. 

Mipomattox, R., Va. D.B.A.: Joins James B. 

Apsheron, peninsula on W. side of the Caspian; 
petroleum wells (nr. Baku) and mud volcanoes. 

Apulia, S.E. region, Italy ; pastoral plain : grain, 
fruits, livestock; wine, oil; a. 7,470 sq. m.; 
p. (1051) 8,224.854. 

Apurimao, dep„ Peru. 8. America : eh. t. Abanoay : 
a- 8,187 SQ. m.: sugar: p. (1061) 276,910. 

Apurlmae. H., Peru : Joins the Ucayali : i. 500 m. 

Aqaba (Akaba). pt.. Jordan; loading of phosphates 
and discharging of oil: p. (1061) 9,228, 

Aqaba, O., between Sinai Peninsula and Saudi 
Arabia. N.E. arm of the Bed Sea. 

Aqnila dagli Abnizzi, t., tap., AbrnzzI prov., 
Italy; on B. terrace of B. Atemo; mkt. and 
sm. inds. associated with local fanning : holiday 
resort: cath.; p. (1061) 58,814. 

Aquitaine, Basin of, geograpMcai region, 8.W. 
France ; to W. and S.W. of Centra) Massif. toN 
of Pyrenees, bordered on W. by AtL Oo.; 
warm. wet. oceanic cUmata ; rkb agria 
lowland: Inc. Landes, reclaimed sandy area; 
ch. ts. Bordeaux. Toulouse. 

Arabia. S.W. peninsula of Asia; mainly desert 
plateau; coffee, dates, gums, horses, camels; 
petroleum; divided hetwemi Saudi Arabia. 
Yemen, Southern Yemen. Muscat and Oman. 
Truoial States. Kuwait, Bahrain, and Qatar: 
a. e. 1.000.000 sq. m.; p. e. SJOOOJOOO. 

Arabian Desert. U.A.B., N.E. Africa; between B. 
Nile and Bed Sea; alt. approx. 1,200-6,000 ft.; 
a. e. 80,000 sq. m. 

Arabian Sea, N. W. part of Indian Ocean, between 
Horn of Africa and India. 

Aracajd, spf. cap. Sergipe st.. Brasil; sugar, 
soap, textiles, tanneries; p. (1060) 116,713. 

Arad, t., Israel : in Negev desert, E. of Beersheba; 
new t. inaugurated 21 Nov. 1062; Ind. to be 
based on gasflelds at Zohar and Kanafm ; chemi- 
cals. fertilisers. 

Arad, t., Bomanta; on B. Maros. wine, corn, 
tobacco, textiles: p. (1063) 284.848. 

Arafura 8^ N. of Australia. B.W. of Papua, and 
E. of Timor. 

Aragon, old prov.. Spain ; forests, coal, iron. 

Araguaia, B., Brazil: tiib. of Tocatius; length 
1.000 m. 

Araish (Laralbh, Larahhe), apt., Morocco, N. 
Africa : on Atlantic cst.. 45 m. 8.W. of Tangier: 
tr. in grain and fruit, cork; p. (1060) 80,763. 

Arak. t., Iran; carpets: p. (1956) 68,929. 

Aral Sea, large salt L.. Kazakhstan Bep. 
(U.S.S.B.); a. 26,166 sq. m.: receiving ttie 
Amu and Syr Darya Bs. ; no outlet. 

Aran, la. group in Galway Bay, Ireland ; fishing. 

AranJuei. t., Spain; on B. Tagus; mkt. gardens; 
strawberries, asparagus; p. (1957) 24,667. 

Ararat, mtn., Turkey ; supposed resting-place of 
Noab*8 Ark. 

Ararat. U, Victoria, Australia; on Boptelns B., 
181 m. from Melbourne: p. (1061) 7,930. 

Aras R. (the ancient Araxes), rising in Armenia, 
flows through Transcaucasia to the Kur, 500 m. 

Arauan, trading L, Sahara desert, N. Timbuktu, 

Arauoo, prov.. S. Chile ; a. 2.222 aq. m. ; cereals, 
alfolfa, fruit; p. (1061) 94,079. 

AravaUi Mtas.. Rajasthan. India; Mt. Abu. 5.650 ft 

Araxes R.. rises in Armenia, flows through Tiana- 
caucasla to Caspian Sea; bdy. between PMa 
and U.S.8.B. 

Arbroath, rogal burgh, Angus cat. Scot ; enMn., 
textiles (flax. Jute, ootton. wooUenz), fibbing; 
holiday resort; p. (1061) 19jiiS3, 
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AiwibMt Gtionde, S.W. Franoa; on 8. side i 
of Baaerin d'Arcaohon (Bay of Biacay) : flab. ot. : 
health reaoit; p. (1062) 16,820. 

Areadla, div. of Peloponneaua, Greece; cap. 
TrlpoUa; p. (1051) 164JI18. 

Arehugel (Arehasgalak), dM. eHr., U.S.S.It. ; on 
E. aide of Dvina eatuary. White Sea; Ige. har- 
bour kept open in winter by Ice-hreaken; flahery 
headqoartere ; exp. and inda. connected with N. 
Buaala'a softwood resooicea; engin.. hydro- 
elec.; p. (1061) 276,000. 

AxiOibald, hor., Fenna.. n.S.A., N.E. of Scranton ; 
anthracite, silk mills; p. (1060) 6,471. 

Areos,(.. Cadis. Spain; on R. Gnadalete ; llEkinoua 
Gothic church, ancient fortifications; cattle; 
cork trees; p. (1057) 21,120. 

Areot. i., India; 65 m. W. of Madras : taken by 
CUve 1751; p. (1061) 25J>29. 

Azotio Ooeuii seas in the N. polar area. 

Arensil. au5.. Paris. Val-de-Mame. France; on 
both sides of Brl6ve valley S. of Paris; varied 
light Inds. concerned with chemicals, clothing, 
foodstufiii; p. (1054) 18M7. 

Aidabil. U, AserbaUan. Iran; dried fruits, carpets; 
p. (1066) 65,720, 

AxdMhe. dep., S. France; C^vennea Mtns.; olives, 
wine silk, minerals; cap. Privaa; a. 2.144 sq. 
m.; p. (1062) 248,618. 

Ardennes, dep., N.E. France : farming, woollens, 
iron; cap. Mdsidres; a. 2.027 sq. m.: p. (1062) 
300JS47. rLuxembourg. 

Ardennes. MUy wooded dist., Belgium. France. 

Ardmore, (.. Oklahoma. n.S.A. : ooaU cotton, oil 
refineries; p. (1060) 20,184. 

Ardnacrnsha. Clare. Ireland; power sta. on R. 
Shannon 8 miles N. of Limerick. 

AidnamurCban. moat westerly point of mainland 
of Scotland. Argyll. 

Aidrea, t., France; Paa de Calais; nr. site of 
** Fie ld of the Cloth of Gold." where Henry 
Vm and Franda I met in 1520; p. (1054) 768. 

AzdriSbalg, t., opt., Argyll, Soot. ; on Loch Fyne; 
holiday resort. 

Azdrosaan, burgh, Ayr, Scot. ; on Firth of Clyde. 

25 m. S.W. of Glasgow ; sbipbldg.. oil storage, 
road bitumen, engin.; p. (1061) 9,674. 

Areolbo, c., opt., K. coast of Puerto Rico; W. 
Indies; coffee, sugar; p. (1060) 28,460. 

Arendal, api.. Norway: onSkagerrak; wood pulp, 
aluminium, shipping; p. (1060) 11,895, 

Arequipa, dep., Peru: minerals, wool: cap. 
Arequipa: a. 21.947 sq m.: p. (1061) 892,852, 

Arequipa, (..Peru; textiles. leather. soap. candles, 
canning, flour, brewing, p. (1961) 221,900. 

Areaaso, t., cap., Arezzo prov., Tuscany, Central 
Italy ; hill site in a basin within the Apeimines 
at iunctlon of valley routes; mkt. for silk, 
wine, olives: p. (1061) 74J24S. 

Argent^ (.. Ome, France; gloves, lace; p. 
(1062) 13,411. [p. (1062) 82,468. 

Argentenil, t., Val-d'Oise, France; Industl.; 

Argentina, rep., S. America, bounded by Atlantic. 
Andes, and Parana. Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Pilcomayo Ba.; Inc. Pampas and Patagonia; 
cap. Buenos Aires: agr. and pastoral; exp. 
meat, wool, wheat, maize, linseed, cotton; 
natural gas at Canadon Seco and Comodoro 
Rivadavia fields in S.; pipeline to Buenos 
Aires; a. 1,070.065 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1065) 
22,187,000. 

Argenton-sur-Crense. L, Indre. France; gloves, 
Unen. lace; p. (1062) 6,906. [p. (1951) 86,889. 

Argons, prov., N.E. Morea. Greece; cap. Naupllon; 

Aigonne, hittridge, S.£. Paris Basin, France : com- 
posed of greensand : wooded ; alt. 1.000 ft. ; a. 
approx. 250 aq. m. 

Argos,!.. Greece: leading Dorian dty prior to the 
7th century b.o.; ancient acropolis, theatre; 
p. (1051) 14,706. 

Argoatolion, cap., Cephaionia I.. Greece; ship- 
bldg.: destroyra by earthquake 1058: p. (1061) 
6J106. 

Ai!gmR..N.B. Asia: headstresm of Amur; rises 
In China, and for 500 m. forms 

firontler between U.SB.R. and China; length 
1.000 m. 

hmdt 09., W. Bootland: mountainous, deer 
forests, pasitol, flSbfog, distilling; a. 8.165 
sq. m.: p. (1961) 69J8i6. 

AriMiol^«Ob<>. Italy; pottery: andentAsquum 
Tatloam: 

Axiostt, Ass SSt*»N. Chile: ezp. sulphur, copper. 


oil pipe-line connects to Sica-8ioa 
p. J_ie60) 48J642. 


silver; . 

(Bdlvla); p 

Ariohat, gp!., Madame L, off Cape Breton L, 
Nova Scotia, p. 676. {187^92. 

ArlSge, dtp., S. France: livestock, fruit, iron, 
copper; cap. Folx: a. 1,802 sq. m.; p. (1062) 

Arima, hot., Trinidad. W.I.; nr. Fort of Spain: 
cacao industry: p. (1060) 10J900. 

Aridi, El, !., cap., Sinai. Bgn>t: on Mediterranean 
at mouth of Wadi el Arish ; p. (1047) 10,791. 

Arisona. $t., n.S JL ; bordering on Blexico ; agr., 
stock-reanng. copper, silver, gold, cotton, oil: 
cap. Phoenix: a. 118,009 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
1,802,161. 

Ar)ona.(.. Colombia. B. America : sugar ; p. 10,410. 

Arkadelphia. t., 8.W. Ark.. U.S.A.; cotton, 
lumber, flour mills; p. (1060) 8,041. 

Arkansas, ot., U.S.A.: cap. Little Rock; agr.. 
bauxite, coal, petroleum, natural gas. timber: 
a. 53,102 sq. m.; p. (1060) 1,786,272. 

Arkansas. R., U.B.A. : navigable 650 m. ; length 

I. 450 m. 

Arkansas City, t, Kan.. n.S.A. ; oil, flour mills, 
packing plant: p. (1960) 14,262. 

Arklow, urb. die!., ept., WicMow, Ireland; fisheries, 
copper, lead, bog iron. lottery; fertiliser plant 
under const.; p. (1061) A387. 

Arles, anderU Roman c.i Bouches-de-RhOne. 
France ; on the RhOne : tom, wine. hats, silk; 
p. (1962) 42,353. T 

Arlington, Mass.. n.S.A.; reddtL sub. of 
Boston; p. (1060) 49,953. ' 

Arlon. cap. Inxembourg prov.. S.E. Belgium: 
p. (1062) 13,873. 

Armadale, burgh. West Inthian, Scot.: 10 m. 
S.W. Ijinlithgow; coal. Iron, limestone, brick and 
fireclay wks.. engin., hosiery: p. (1061) 6,193, 

Armagh, co., Ulster. N. Ireland: a. 512 sq. m.; 
p. (1061) 117,580. 

Annagh, urb. diet. Armagh. N. Ireland: cath.; 
linen, whisky; p. (1061) 9J982. 

Armavir, old rained cap. of Armenia. U.S.S.R,; 
on the slope of the extinct volcano Algaghoz; 
grain, engin.; p. (1050) 111,000. 

Armenia. conM. rep. U.S.S.H.. former area divided 
between Tinrkey, Russia. Iran; rich mineral 
deposits; agr., cattle rearing, forestry; hydro- 
elec. Btas. under constr.: cap. Yerevan: a. 

II. 000 sq.m.: p (1059) 1,768,000. 

Armenia. (}oIombla. S. America; coffee; p. 

(estd. 1050) 110,000. 

Armontltres. mftg. t.. Non). France; base of 
British operations against rjille in First World 
War; cloth, linen; p (1062) 27,254. 

Armldale. N.S.W.. Australia; univ.: ctr. of 
wool Industry, gold mining; p. (1061) 12J884. 

Arahem, c., prov. cap.. <;<'>!• ierland. Netherlands; 
on K. Rhine; Ige. tin smelter: light inds. using 
rubber and rayon; p. (1067) 134,921. 

Arnhem Land. N. part of N Territory. Australia; 
with C. Arnhem. 

Amo. R., Central Italy ; flows past Florence and 
Pisa into Mediterranean; Yal d'Amo is the 
fruitful valley of the B.. : length 75 m. 

Arnold, urb. diet., Sherwood Forest, Nottingham. 
Eng.; hosiery, brick mkg.; p. (1061) 26,809. 

Amsberg, N. iChlne- Westphalia. Germany; 
on R. Ruhr: metal and wood mftg ; spa; 
p. (1968) 21,700. 

Amstadt, t., Erfurt, E. Germany; on R. Gera. 
10 m. B. of Erfcirt: artificial silk, leather goods, 
engin.; p. (1063) 26,929. 

Arosa. t.. Orisons. Switzerland; health and holi- 
day resort 

Aipino, t., Italy, textiles, paper, marble quarries, 
p. 10,664. 

Arrah, Bihar. India; fomous in the Mutiny: 
p. (1061) 76,766, 

Arran, /.. Bute. Soot. : in Firth of Clyde ; con- 
tains many summer resorts; a. 165 sq- m. ; p. 
(1061) 8,705. 

Arras, t., cap., Pas-de-Calois, France; fiunous for 
taiiestry; grain; dyeing, brewing; battle. 
First World War (1017); P. (1062) 46,643. 

Anouz, it. France : trlb. of the Loire ; flows past 
Autun ; length 75 m. 

Arrow Lakes, expansions of Columbia R.. Brit. 
Columbia. [82^04. 

Arta, prov., Epirus, Greece; on R. Aria; p. (1061) 

Arta, t., cap., Arta. B. Epirus, Greece; on lett 
bank of B. Arta. 10 m. N. of O. of Arta: purely 
agr* interests; p. (1961) 18,899, 
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Axta, O., between Albania and Greece; near 
which the Battle of Acltum was fonsht. 20 b.o. 

Artenu t.. 20 m. K.E. Yladiyostok: 

otr. of coal-mng. a.; p. (1050) 66,000. 

Artemovak. Ukrainian S.S.B.: salt, ooal, iron, 
merciur: p. (1050) 61,000, 

Artb, t„ Bchurz. Switzerland : staxtino point ot‘ 
rlF, np ^e Bifid; p. (1057) 2J004, 

Arthur’s Pass, pass running throufrh the Southern 
Alps. S. Island. New Zealand, alt. d.lOO ft. 

Arthurs Seat, famous hill, Edinburg^ Soot.: 822 ft. 

Artois, old die.. France; now dept. Pas de 
Calais. 

Am, is., group. Indonesia, off coast New Guinea; 
pearl, tortoise-shell ; a. 3.244 sq. m. ; v. 18,139. 

Araba, J., Leeward Is., Neth. Antilles: oil re- 
fining, shipping: a. 73 sq. m.: p. (1057) 

67 JS18, 

Amn, B., Sussex, Eng. ; flows Into English Channel 
at Llttlehampton ; length 40 m. 

Arundel, mun. hor., mkt. t., W. Sussex. Eng. : on 
the Aran; Arundel Castle, scat of Duke of 
Norfolk: P. (3061) 2,614. 

AruppuKkottai, t., Maflras. India. 85 m. S. of 
Mftfhira: p. (1061) 50^00. 

Arawiml, B., Central Africa; trfb. of Congo; 
route of Stanley’s famous forest march in 1887 : 
length 1.800 m. 

Arve, B., llaute-Savole. France : falls Into BhOne 
near Geneva ; length 45 m. 

Arvlda. t., B. Quebec. Canada: aluminium plant: 
nearby ShJpshaw power development: p. (1061 ) 
14,460. 

ArvUca, i., N. of L. Vftnem. Sweden: agr. machln. 
and implements, pianos, organs; p. (1061) 
15,778. 

As. t.. W. Bohemia. CSSB.; 12 m. N.W. of Cheb; 
textile mnfs.; p. (1061) 9.640. 

Asahigawa, c., Hokkaido. Japan: industl. and 
transport ctr.; p. (1065) 245,246. 

Asausol, W. Bengal, India: rly. Junction; 
coal-mng.. Iron, steel: p. (1061) 103 405. 

AsburyPark, N.J., II.S.A.: resort: elec, prod., 
seafood, trucks; p. (1960) 17,366. 

Asoansion I.. part of Brit. col. St Helena. 760 m. 
N.W.; settlement Georgetown: nesting pi. of 
sooty tern; Brit, earth satellite stn. (1066); 
airstrip known as miracle mUe. a. 84 sq. m.; p. 
(1062) 418. 

AschaAenburg, t., Bavaria. Germany; on B. 
Main; cas.: inds. paper, textiles, engln. ; 
transhipment pt.; p. (1068) 65,000. 

Aschersleben, t., Halle, E. (Germany; potash and 
lignite mining, chemioals. textiles, engin.. horti- 
culture; p. (1063) 35,558. 

AscoU Picono, catli. c„ Central Italy ; cap. of prov. 
of same name: p. (1061) 49j070. 

Ascot, par., Berks. Eng. ; famous racecourse at 
Ascot Heath. 

Asenovgrad, Bulgaria; S.E. of Plovdiv; p. 
(1056) 25,265. 

Ashanti. hisUyric reoion. Central Ghana; formerly 
powerful native state; timlier, cocoa, gold- 
mines; cap. Kumasi; a, 24,379 sq. m.; p. 
(1900) 1,108,648. 

Ashbourne, mkt. t., Derby. Eng.; near Dovedale; 
quarrying, milk proceaslng. corsetry; p. (1061) 
6,656. 

Ashburton, urb. dial., Devon. Eng. ; old mkt. t. 

8. gateway to Dartmoor: p. (1061) 2,715. 

Ashburton, t., S. Island. New Zealand: ctr. of 
great wheat-errowing dist.; p. (1961) 11.604. 

Ashburton, B., West Australia : flows into Indian 
Ocean at Onslow ; length 400 m. 

Ashby-de-la-Zonoh, urb. dist,, Leicester, Eiur. ; 
hodery, open-cast mining, soap mftg. ; ruined 
cas. in which Queen of Scots was im- 
prisoned; p. (1001) 7.426. 

Ashby Woulds, urb. diet., Leicester, Eng.; cool 
and clay mining, pottery: p. (1961) 8J918. 

Aihdod, pt., Israel; new modem deep-water pt. 
on Med. cst.. 20 m. B. of Jaffa (closed 1065). 

Asheboro. t, N.C., n.S.A.; chemicals, lumber, 
flxmituie, hosiery; p. (1060) 9,449. ^ ^ . 

Asheville, e., winter resort, N. Carolina. U.S.A.; 
leather, textiles. fUmituie: p. (1060) 60492. 

Aablord, urb. dist., mkt. i., Kent, Eng.: agr. im- 

. plements, Ironfounding; p. (1061) 27,962. 

Amlkaga, e., Honshu, Japan: cultural otr.: old 

silk-weaving ctr.; anc. school with libnur of 

Chinese claaslGB; p. (1064) 160,000. ^ ^ 

Artiin^^n, wb, diet., Northumberland. Eng.; 
ooal: P. (1061) 27 jm. 


Ashio, f., Japan; 65 m. N. of Tokyo; copper; 
commerce ; p. (1047) 20J997, 

Ashland, c.. Kentucky, UBJk.; on B. Ohio; Iron. 

^ steel, lumber, leather; p. (1960) 81,283, 

Ashland, t., Penns., U.S.A.; coal-mining, knit- 
wear. mine pumps; p. (1060) 5,237. 

Ashland, t.. Wisconsin. U.S.A.; iron, steel; p. 
(1060) 10,182. 

Ashtabula, f., Ohio, 17.S.A.; near L. Erie; 
implements, leather; p. (1060) 24459. 

Ashton-lu-Makerfield, urb. diet., Ijanoa., Eng.: 
near Wigan: coal; p. (1061) 19462. 

Ashton-nnder-Iyne, mun. bor.. mjto. I., Lancs.. 
Eng.; nr. Manchester: iron and steel, coal- 
mJbalng, textiles, light engine P. (1061) 60,265. 

Ashoapmuchuan, L., Quebec, Canada. 

Asia, laroest continent, extends over nearly one- 
third of the land surface of the earth. Chief 
mtn. ranges ; Himalayas, Kunlun, Tien Shan. 
Altai; Tibetan plateau; chief Bs.: Ob,Yang- 
tze-Klang. Yenisei, Lena. Amur, Hwang-bo; 
deserts: Arabia. Thar. Takla Makan. Gobi; 
some very fertile valleys and plains. Climate 
very varied, extreme in N.. monsoonal in S. and 
E. Gold, coal, oil. iron, manfiianese, antimony, 
tin. Principal countries, in Asia : Turkey in 
Asia, Israel. Jordan. Iran. Iraq. Afkhaulstan, 
India. Pakistan. Ceylon. Burma. China. Vlet- 
Nam. Indonesia. Thailand, Malaysia, Korea, 
Japan and Soviet Asia. Industrialisation 
greatest in Japan, CThina, India, and Soviet 
Asia: a. e. 1 7,700.000 sq. m. : p. e. 1,600,000,000 
(half world’s total). 

Asiago, t, Vicenza. Italy; straw hats: ste of 
Austro-Italtan battle. 1016 ; p. 2M1. 

Asia Minor (Anatolia), W. portion of Asia, part of 
Asiatic Turkey: chief o. Izmir, important apt. 
of Levant. 

Aslnara, I.. Mediterranean Sea; off N.W. coast 
Sardinia; 11m. long; the ancient I. of Hercules. 

Asir, part of Saudi Arabia. S. Arabia; osL 
refrion between Yemen and Hejoz. 

Askeaton, on estuary of B. Shannon, Limerick. 
Ireland. 

Asmara, e., cap. Eritrea. N.E. Africa; alt. e. 
7.300 ft.; on rly. which connects Massawa and 
Agordat; p. (estd. 1958) 120,000. 

Asnlbres. L, Hauts-de-Beine. France; dyes, per- 
fumery; regattas; p. (1962) 82401. 

Asolo, t., N.£. Italy; Boman remains. 

Aspra Spitia, t.. Central Greece; new Industl. t. 
close to Andikira Bay; aluminium wks. 

Aspropotamos. B., Greece; Jougest B. in the 
country ; length 115 m. 

AspuU, urb. dist., Lancs. Eng.; near Wigan; 
coal, cotton : p. (1061) 6.753. 

Assab, on Bed Sea, Ethiopia; oil refinery. 

Assam, si., India; Brahmaputra B. flows through 
it; extensive tea plantations; rice, cotton, ooal; 
oil development: cap.Shllong: a. 47,001 Bq.m.: 
p. (1061) 11.872.772. 

Assen, t., prov. cap. Drentbe, Netherlands: p. 
(1967) 35,080. 

Assens, t., i. of Fyne. Denmark, on the Little 
Belt. p. (1060) 4,937. 

Assiniboine, B.. Manitoba, Canada; JolnB Bed B. 
at Winnipeg; length 1,500 m. 

Assisi, t., Umbria. Central Italy; 15 m. S.E. of 
Perugia; birthplace of St. Ftands: fine oath, 
and okl cas. ; p. 5453. 

Assynt, dist., L., Sutherland. Scot., 7 m.; agr. 
and oreamerles; p. (1061) 831. 

Assyria, tieart of former empire. N. plain of Mesopo- 
tamia (Iraq): drained by B. Tigris: now 
mainly pastoral farming a.: ruins of many 
ancient COB.; cap. Nineveh. 

Astara, spt. on the Csspian. at frontier with Iran; 
important trading ctr. 

Asterahad, (., N. Iran; on B.E. shore of Caspian 
Sea; p. 28,000. ^ ^ 

Asti, L, Alessandria. Italy : fine cath.: wines; 
silk, motor cycles; p. (1961) 60417. 

Astipalaia, I., Grecian Archipelago. 

Astorga, t, Spain, nr. Leon: cath.: p. (1067) 
9416. Ip. (1960) 11439. 

Astoria, Oregon, U.S.A.; salmon-can]^; 

Astoria, N.Y.. U.B.A.; industl. and resldtl.; 
part of Queen's bor.. New York City; setUed in 

17th cent, as Hallet's Cove; renamed for J. J. 

Astor. 

Astrakhan, t., B.S.F.B.B.: on delta of B. Volga; 
unlv.; fish, caviare, astrakhan wool, finuts, 

wheat, elec, power, engln.; p. (1060) 820400. 
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ABrolabe Bay, on N.E. ooasb of New Gttinea ; arm 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Aifturias, old prov., N. Spain : now Oyiedo. on Bay 
of Biscay. 

Asundfin, cap., Farasruay; on junction of Ba. 
Parasuay and Pilcomayo; oath.: tobacco, 
sugar, leather; p. (estd. 1000) 305,000. 

Aswoa, adminlatrative div.. Upper U.A.B.. N.E. 
Af)rica: a. 837 sq. m.; p. (1960) 385,000. 

Aswan, f.. Upper U.A.B.; on Nile at 1st cataract, 
ancient name Syene; near famous ruins, 

^ temples, catacombs; tourism; p. (1060) 48fi00. 

Aswan Dam, Aswan. Upper U.A.R.: built 1002 
to control Nile flood in U.A.It.: High Dam 
under constr. to provide cheap electric power 
and irrigation of 2 million acres in Lower U. A.B. 

Asyut (Asslnt), proe.. Upper U.A.R.; cap. Asyut; 
a. 787 sq. m.; p. (1060) 1^29 588. 

Amt, i., Uxiper U.A.B., N.E. Africa; pottery, 
ivory work; p. (10G7) 121,000. 

Atacaxna, prov.. N. Chile; cap. Oopiapo; rich 
in minerals, nltr.*ites, borax, tfuano; a. 30.834 
SQ. m.; p. (1960) 104,208. 

Atecama Desert, Chile: arid coastal tract, rich in 
nitrates. 

Atami, t„ Honshu. Japan; on Sagamt Bay; sea- 
side hot-spring resort; p. (1065) 64,540. 

Atar. t.. Mauritania. W. Africa; riy. terminus, 
chief inland town; p. (1054) 4,200. 

Atbara, t., Sudan: at confluence of Atlmra It. 
with NUe; rly. wkshps., cement: p. (estd. 1951) 
86 , 100 , 

Atbara B., or Black Kile. Ethiopia and Sudan : 
trib. of Nile ; length 700 m. 

Ath, L, Ilainaut, Belgium: sugar refining, furni- 
ture, chemicals, silk: p. (1062) 10,978. 

Athabaska, H.. Alberta, Saskatchewan, Canada: 
navigable by steamers, save at Grand Bapkls. 
near mouth of Clearwater B. : length 740 m. 

Athabaska. L., Alberta. Saskatchewan, Canada: 
a. 3.085 sq. m. 

Athelney, hu formerly encircled by marsh near 
Taunton. Somerset, Eng.; between the Ba. 
Tone and Farret ; Ivlng Alfred’s hiding-place. 

Athenry. ntld. t, Galway. Ireland ; old Dominican 
monastery; p. (1051) 1J81. 

Athens, cap. Greece: most renowned c. In anti- 
quity : ancient ctr. of Greek art and learning ; 
Acropolis and many splendid temples ; spinning, 
distilling, tanning, carpets; oil refinery nearby; 
p. of greater Athens (inc. Piraeus) (1961) 
l,860j000,olo. (1961) 628,000. 

Athens, L, Georgia, O.S.A.: univ,; cotton goods, 
lumber; p. (1060) 31^5. 

Athens, t., Ohio U.S..\. ; uuiv. ; coal, light inds. ; 
p. (1060) 16,470. 

Atheistone, mkt. i„ rural disl., Warwick., Eng.; N. 
of Coventry: bats, coalmng., footwear, granite 
quarrying; p. (rural dist. 1061) 24,384. 

Atherton, urb. dist., Lancs., Eng.; 13 m. N.W. 
Manchester; coal, cotton, l^bt engln. ; p. 
(1061) 19,765. {14,120. 

Athis-Mons. t., Belne-et-Oise, France; p. (1054) 

Athlona, urb. dist., mUitary sta„ Westmeath, 
Ireland: on B. Shannon; p. (1061) 9,624, 

Athoil, dist., N. Perth, Scot. ; extensive deer forests 
and grouse moors : a. 450 sq. m. 

Athos, min,, Greece ; on promontory of Ohnlkidike. 
known as the **Holy Mountain** and the 
** Monks* Peninsula '* ; self-governing monastic 
community; cap. Karyai; p. (1051) 3,100, 

Athy, urb, dtst., Kildare. Ireland: p. (1961) aj842, 

AUkokan, sm. i., Ontario, Canada; on Canadian 
National Ely.. 110 m. W. of Fort William; 
otr. of Steep Book iron-ore mines. 

Atiquimya, t., Ahuacbap&n, Salvador. Centra) 
America; p. 5,901. 

Afianta, cap. laroest c., Georgia, U.S.A. ; univ. ; 
cotton, paper, fann implements, printing, olotb- 
log; p. (1060) 487,465. 

Attontio Oity, summer tesoH, N.J.. U.8.A,: p. 
{IWXDSO J644, 

AOantto Ocean, 2iid Igst ocean; a. (estd.) 
81,880J)00 sq. m.; conn, to Fac. Oa by Panama 
Canal. Central ridge of volcanic activity runs 
S. f!rom Iceland to Antarctic, eome peaks 
emevgtng as Is. {s.g„ Axores, Ascension. Tristan 
da Cunha). Chief deeps: Milwaukee Deep 
(80.240 ft.) near Bahamas and Naree Deep 
(27,072 ft.) near Puerto Bico. 

Atttiii^ dep„ Colombia. S. America; cap. 
BarrananUla; •* 1,840 bq. m.; p. (eetd. 1961) 


Atlas, great min. range, N.W. Africa; extending 
1,500 m. through Morocco and Algeria to 
Tunis. Highest point, TlzI-n-Tkn^urt. 14.500 ft. 

AtUt (AthUt), t,, Israel; S. of site of 

Crusaders’ pt 

Atmore, t, Ala.. U.SA.: 85 m. NJfi. of Mobile 
Bay; p. (1960) 8.178, 

Atoka, t., Okla.. U.S.A.: flour, lumber mills; 
p. (1060) 2,877. 

Atrato, B., Colombia, S. America; flowing to Q. 
of Darien, length 275 m* 

Afcranli, t., Uttar PradesiL India; 16 m. from 
Allgam: p. (1061) 17,936. 

Atrek, B., Iran; enters Caspian Sea; length 250 m. 

Atshan, t., Fezzan. Libya, N. Africa: oil. 

Attica, dep., Greece; olives, grapes, figs; a. 
1462 sq. m.; p. (1061) 2,057,994. 

Attica, t.. New York. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 2,758. 

Attleboro, c., Bristol. S.E. Mass.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 
27,118. 

Attock, t., Pakistan; Intween Peshawar and 
Islamabad : oil wells. 

Atzoapotzaloo, t. Fed. Diet.. Mexico: oil ref.: 
petro-chemicals. \ 

Anbagne, Bouches-dn-Kh6ne, France: bricks, 
tiles, corks, meat prooesfing: p. (1062) 21,888, 

Aube, dep., N.E. France i cereals, fruit, live- 
stock: cap. Troyes; a. 2.326 sq. m.: p. (1062) 
265,099. 1 

Aube. R. Franco ; trib. Seine : length 1,255 m. 

Aubervilllers, t., Seine, France; industl.: p. 
(1062) 70,836. \ 

Aubrae, mtns., Auvergne. France. 

Auburn, Ind.. U.S.A.; comm. ctr. for agr. 
area: light engin,: p. (1060) 6,350. 

Auburn, c., Maine. U.S.A.: footwear; p. (1060) 
24,449, 

Auburn, N.y., U.S.A.: shoes, woollens, farm 
implements; p. (1060) 35,249. 

Aueh, f., cap.. Gers, France; cottons, woollens 
poul^, wines; p. (1062) 20,884. 

AttChel, (., Fas de Calais. F ance; coal; p. (1051) 
14,823. 

Auohlnleok, par., Ayr., Scot.; coal; p.(1051)d.60d. 

Anifliftenzder. burgh. Soot. ; 16 m. S. W. of Pwth ; 
health resort B. slopes of the vale of Stiatheam: 
woollen inds.; p. (1061) 2,426. 

Auchterdeiran, par., Fife., Scot. ; coal ; p. (1051) 
17,599. 

Auchtermuoldy, burgh, Fife., Scot. : at S. foiit or 
Oebil Hills. 25 m. N.E. of Alloa; dlsUUing, 
cotton spinning; p. (1961) 1,854, 

Auckland, prov., N.I., New Zealand: farming, 
gold. Kauri gum. coal; a. 25.400 sq. m.: p, 
(1961) 996,281. 

Auckland, apt., c.. N.I.. New Zealand; lost. e. in 
N.Z.; seat of government 1845'-64: extensive 
tr. and shipping; univ.; sawmill^ sugar re- 
finery. shlpbldg., glass; steelwks projected 
26 m. S. of A., in Waikato Iron sand a. ; p. (1064) 
499,700 of c. 147J900. 

Auddrad Is., ttninjhabited group in Southern 
Ocean ; 200 m. off New Zealand, discovered by 
British in 1806. 

Aude, maritime dep., S.E. France; grain, fruit, 
wine; slate, iron; cap. Carcassonne ; a. 2.448 
sq.m.: p. {IW2) 269,782. 

Audenshaw, urb. disi.. Lancs.. Eng.: metals, 
leather, pharmaoeutics; p. (1061) 12,118, 

Andlnoom t., Doubs, France; forges, automobile 
and textile plants; p. (1062) 12M7, 

Audubon, i., W. Iowa. U.S.A; canneries: p. 
(1060) 2.928. 

Aue, t., Karl-Marx-Stadt, E. Germany; nr. 
Zwickau: uranium-mining, metallurgy, textiles; 
p. (1063) 31,740. 

Auerbach, Karl-Marx-Stadt, E. Germany; 
textiles; p. (1068) 19J082. 

Augsburg, c.. Bavaria, Germany; at confluence 
of Ba. Lech and Wertaoh; oath; theological 
institute; textiles, aircraft and diesel engines; 
route ctr.; p. (1008) 210,600. 

Amsta, L, Skdly, Italy; on sm. I. connected to 
E. ost.; good harbour used as naval base; 
fishing; luhrioante; p. 25,437. 

Augusta, apt., S.W. coast, W. Australia. 

Augusta, t., cap.. Me., U.S.A.: on Kennebec B.: 
footwear, cotton goods, paper; p. (1060) 
81J680, 

Augusta, c., Qa., U.S.A.; on Savannah B.; 
cotton, ootton-eeed oil, chemJoale. foundries: 
p. (1060) 70£86, 

Augustow, t.. Poland: on Spwalki canal. 
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Auliiay-80ii8-3Bols. Siene-St^Denla. France: p. 
{im2)47jB8e. 

AnnJetitA t., CSSSB.: eite of early Bronze 
culture. 

Aurauffabad. Maharashtra. India: textiles: p. 
(1961) 87^79. 

Auray. or Alrao, Mort>ihaD, Brittany. France; 
oysters, dairy produce; p. (1962) 8,354, 

Aurte. min. maaaif Algeria, N. Africa; Berber 
stronghold. 

Aurignac, (immune, Haute-Garonne. France ; 
caves, paleolithic remains ; tanneries. 

Aixrillac, i., cap.. Cental. France; industl. : 
p. (19G2) 37,066, 

Aurora, t„ Col, U.S.A. ; residtl. sub. 6 m. £. of 
Denver; p. (1060) 48,648. 

Aurora, E. Ind.. U.S.A.; lumber, mnfis. coffins, 
ftimiture; p. (1060) 4,119, 

Aurora, rly. e. Bl.. U.S.A.; textiles, foundries; 
p. (1060) 63,716, [4,683 

Aurora, (.. Mo.. n.S.A.; mining region: p. (1060) 

Au Sable. /£., New Vorfe, U.H.A.: flows from the 
Adirondack Mtns. to L. Champlain. 

Au Sakle. £.. Mich.. U.S.A., emptying Into L. 
Huron. 

Ausslg, tee Usti. 

Austin, t, Mixm., 17.8.A.: food prods.; p. (1060) 

37 908, 

Austin, 0 .. cap., Texas, 17.8. A. ; on B. (Colorado; 

St. univ.; farming ctr. ; bricks, furniture; 

P. (1060) 186,645, 

Austral and Rapa Is.. French group in Pacific 
Ocean ; largest 1. Bnmtu ; a. 116 sq. m. ; p. 
(1062) 4,371, 

Australasia, div. of Oceania including Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand. New Guinea and 
neighbouring archipelagos. 

Australia. Commonwealth o!, largest 1. in world ; 
Cook took possession for Britain 1770; (Com- 
monwealth proclaimed 1001. federation of 
N.S.W.. Victoria. Queensland. 8. Australia, 

W. Australia and Tasmania; includes also 
federal cap. terr., N, Territory ; cap. Canberra 
(administered separately). Mtns. in £. ; moat 
salient feature great interior plains, mainly 
arid; chief rivers: Murray. Darling. Swan; 
saline lakes. Climate : interior extremely hot 
and dry, cst. more moderate, N. coast tropkuU. 
Agr. : wheat, hay. cane-sugar, fruit : sheep, 
cattle, dairying; timber; great mineral re- 
sources: iron, bauxite, tin. gold, lead, silver, 
copper, zinc, coal; a. 2,974.581 sq. m.; p. 
(1064) llj60,708. 

Australia. Semth, •(. of the Australi'in Common- 
wealth, the ** Desert State ”; mainly undulat- 
ing. interior fSonns part of central plateau of 
continent, mtns. in 8. and 8.E., 3,000 ft.; 
wheat crops, stock-raising, dairying, fruit, olives ; 
lead, iron, uranium; exp. com. wool, mutton; 
cap. Adelaide; a. 880.070 sq. m.; p. (1964) 
lJ944fi62, 

AustxalU. Western, tf. of the Australian Common- 
wealth. and the largest, occupying nearly a 
third of western part of continent; cap. Perth, 
on the 8wan B.; wool, fruit, wheat, frozen 
meat; gold, bauxite, coal, high grade iron-ore. 
asbestos and Umenite deposits: Kununurra 
Dam Irrigation scheme for seml-arid northern 
regions; a. 975.020 sq. m.; p. (1064) 7i^9,626. 

Australian Alps, see Alps, Australian. 

Australian Antarctic territory, part of Antarctica; 
between 45* E. and 160* E. ; inc. Oates Land. 
King (George V Land. Wilkes Land. Queen Mary 
Land. Kaiser Wilhelm II Land, Princess 
Elizabeth Land. MacBobertson Land, Kemp 
Land, i^derby Land. MacDonald Is., together 
with the research stas. of Mawson, Davis, and 
Wilkes; a. (estd.) 2,472,000 sq. m. 

Australian Bight, Oraat, large indentation on 
Australian 8. coast between C. Catastrophe and 
C. Arid (850 m.) 

Australian Capital Territory, area surrounding 
Canberra, seat of Fed. Govt, of Australia; pie- 
dominantly pastoral: a. 989 sq. m.; p. (1964) 
84,686. 

Austria, reo., EnroM: in 1088 forcibly incorpor- 
ated in German Belch, liberated in 1045. and 
recovered its sovereignty and Indep. 1955: 
mountainous, forosted, drained by B. Danube; 
agr.: tourism; lignite, anthracite, iron, textiles, 
pianos, brewing: cap. Vleniia: a. 82.303 sq. m.: 

^ P. (1061) 7fi78,807. 

Austria, Lower, tt., Austria: cap Vienna; a. 
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(excluding Vienna) 7,098 sq. m. ; p. (excluding 
Vienna) (1061) IJ874J)12. 

Austria, Upper, tt., Austria; cap, Unz; a. 
4,625 sq. m.: p. (1061) lJ3l,e23. 

AntUui de Navarro, t., Mexico : 8. W. Jalisco state ; 
p. 10,915. 

Antun, c.. 8&one-et-Loire, France ; anc. Aitgusto- 
dumun; Roman remains; oil-shale refinery, 
leather, furniture, dyes, fertUisers: p. (1062) 
17,165. 

Auvergne, old French piov. forming the present 
depB. of Puy-de-DOme, Cantal and a small part 
of Haute-Loire. 

Auvergne Mtns., mtnt., Oentral France: in N.W. 
of Central Plateau: highest peak. Mt. Dore. 
6,188 ft. 

Anx Cayes, ert., Bep. of Haiti. W. Indies; on a 
cst. ; p. 85.000. 

Auxerre, indnstl. e., eap„ Yonne, France ; cath. ; 
vinos, bricks, iron and steel; p. (1062) 32,961. 

Auxonne. fortfd. t., CiOte d*Or, France; on B. 
Sadne; mkt. gardening; p. (1002) 6.649. 

Ava. c., Burma: on the Irrawaddy B.; former 
cap.; many pagodas, now ruins. 

Avalion. t., Yonne, France; on Cousin B.; 
ancient church; tourist ctr.; p. (1062) 6J371. 

Avebury (Abiiry), par., ml.. Wilts., near Marl- 
l)orough. Eng.; famous for its Megalithlc 
remains. 

Avelro, spf.. l„ Portugal: wine; sardines, fruit; 
p. (1963) 16.011. 

Avellanoda. tnJustl. tttb. of Buenos Aires. Argen- 
tina: hides, wool; p. (1060) 170,000. 

Avelimo, t., cap.. Avellino prov.. Italy: monas- 
tery; hazelnuts, linen, paper; p. (1001) 41JS09. 

Avemo, Alpine valley of bwibzerland. 

Aversa, onrriton t Italy; W. of Caserta: wine, 
hemp, soap and chemicals; p. (1061) 40,336. 

Aves (Bird Is.), group in the Caribbean Bea, W. 
Indies. l)G]onging to Venezuela. 

Avesta, Kopparberg, Sweden; on Dal B.: iron, 
aluminium and charcoal wks.; p. (1961) 
10,880. 

Avoyron. dtp., France ; on rim of Central Plateau, 
watered by Bs. Lot. Avoyron, Tam : extensive 
forests; grain, dairying, sheep; coal: cap. 
itodez: a. 3,385 sq. m.; p. (1962) 290,442. 

Aviemore, t„ Inverness, Scot. ; on B. Spey. 12 m. 
S.W. of Grontown; rly. Junction; tourist resort. 

Avigliano, L, Lucanla, Italy; 8. m. N.W. of 
Potenza ; marble ; p. 14,333. 

Avignon, ch. t., Vaucluse, S.E. France ; residence 
of Popes 1309-78, and antl-l\>pes 1378-1417: 
wines, silk-worm eggs, chcmicaJs, leather; p. 
(1962) 75,181. 

Avila, cap., Avila prov.. Spain: univ., cath.: 
wool, pottery; p. (1957) 25/100. 

Aviles, Hpl, Oviedo. Spain; exp. coal lead, 
zinc, clicmicals. fishing; p. (1957) 50JOOO. 

Avion, t., Pas-de-Calals, France; coal-mining; p. 
(1954) 19,471. 

Avooa, R.. Ireland ; drains Wicklow Mtns. 

Avola, Syracuse, Italy; almonds; p. (1930) 
23/i44. 

Avon, R., Somerset. Eng. ; enters Bristol Channel 
at Avonmouth ; length 80 m. 

Avon. R., Warwick.. Eng. : flows past Stratford 
to Severn at Tewkesbury. 

Avon, R., Wilts and Hants, Eng.; flows past 
Salisbury into English Channel at Christchurch; 
length 65 m. 

Avonmouth, epL, Gloucester. Eng.; outport of 
Bristol : at mouth of B. Avon ; docks ; seed 
crushing, petrol refinery. 

Avon Plains, agr, township, Victoria. Australia; 
175 m. N.W. of Melbourne. 

Avranches, L, Manche. France; typical Nor- 
mandy mkt. t. dealing in cider and dairy 
produce: p. (1962) 10,127. 

AwaJl, 1. at entry of Inland Sea. Japan; a. 219 
sq. m.; highest peak, Yurimbayama. 1,998 ft. 

Awe, Lobh. Argyll. Soot. : 8 m. W. of Inveraray, 
bordered by Ben Cruachan (16 sq. m.) : salmon 
and trout fishing; hydio-elec. sta. at Cruachan 
under constracuon. 

Axai, fiord, N. Iceland. [30,761, 

Axbridge, rural ditt., Somerset. Eng.; p. (IMl) 

Axe, R., Somerset. Eng. : rising in Mendlp Hills 
and flowing to Severn. 

Axholme. I. of N.W. Lines, Eng. ; formed by Bs. 
Trent. Don and Idle, and comprising seven 
parishes; rural diet. agr. and engln.; p. (estd. 
1961) 14,110, 
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Aimingtw, niffol dM., Denm. Ens.; brushM: 
flour and saw mlUfl; carpet and prees tool 
mftg.: p. (1001) 14.SS0 

Azmouih. t., E. Devon; fishinsr. holiday resort. 

Ay« t, BCame, France; Ay wine; p. (1964) 6^806. 

Aytum^ho. Peru : founded by Pizarro In 1630 ; 

unlv.; cap. Ayacnoho dept.; p. (1061) 22fi00, 

AyaonObo* dep.. Peru, S. America; a. 18.186 sa. 
m.: p. (1061) 427M2. 

Ayamonte, « 3 >t. Spain: on Spanish-Portnimese 
frontier; p. (1067) 12^124, Vijm. 

Ayaviil, Puno. Peru; N.W. ofL. Titicaca; p. 

Aydin. Turkey ; ancient Tralles ; rly.; cotton, 
mrapes. olives, magnesite, lignite and arsenic; 
P. (1066) 

Aylesbury, mun. tor., co. t.. Bucks. Eng.; xnkt. i.. 
dairying; p. (1061) 27,891. 

Aylestord. Kent. Eng. ; scene of battle between 
Britons and Saxons 445. death of Horsa ; mkt. 
t.. cement, paper mills: p. (1061) 8,644. 

A]deA«n^ U, Kent, Eng. ; K. of Dover ; on Kent 

Ayr, He. burgh, wt, Ayr.. Scot.: on Firth of 
Clyde. 80 m. 8.w. of Glasgow: Bums bom near 
by. 1750; racecourse; carpets, engin.. foot- 
wear; p. (1061) 43,011. 

Ayrshire, co., S.W. Soot.: dairy produce, early 
potatoes: coal. lion, woollens, cottons: civil 
nuclear power-sta. at Hunterston: a. 1.132 sq, 

m. : p. (1061) 342,865. 

Ayre, Point of, nortbemmost point. Isle of Man. 

Ays^ prov., Chile: a. 84.348 sq. m.; p. (1067) 
81,618. 132,891 

Aiamgarh, t., Uttar PradesK India: p. (1061) 

AabMt, t., Sverdlovsk disCu.S.S.lL ; iisbestos 
quarries: p. (1960) 60.000. 

Aierbfdjan (East). pro9., N. Iran, bordering 

n. S.S.B.: agr.; cap. Tabriz: p. (1967) 
2J698j022. 

Aaerbaiian (West), pros.. N.W. Iran, bordering. 
U.B.S.B. and Turkey; agr.; cap Bezayeh; p. 
(1067) 1,087,702. 

Azerbaydzban, Transcaucasia, constituent rep. of 
the n.S.S.B.; impt. oil Industry; chemicals, 
fknnlng, cattle, flsldng; cap. Baku; a. 33,40() 
sq. m.; p. (1060) 3,700,000. 

Azogues, C, cap. Canar prov., Ecuador; straw 
hats; p. (1050) 6,579. 

Azores, Portuguese group of Islands in mid- 
Atlantic: abt. 900 m. W. of Lisbon; volcanic: 
fruit, wine ; ch. seaports : Ponta Delgada on 
Ban Miguel I., Horta on Fayal 1. and Angia 
do Heroismo on Teroeixa L : a. 022 sq. m. ; p. 
(1060) 337,000. [27,500. 

Azov, t., fpt., B.B.F.S.B., on B. Don; flsherfos; p. 

Azov, sea. U.S.S.B. ; Joins Black Sea y Kercben- 
ski Strait; flsheries. caviare. 

Azpettia, N. Spain : nr. birthplace of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola: ndneral springs; p. (1957) 
8,991. 

AzriML Desert Nat Park, first Jordanian nat. 
park around oasis of Azraq. 60 m. E. of Amman; 
a. 1.500 sq. m. 

Aznay, S. prov., Ecuador, S. America; cap. 
Cuenca: Panama hats; a. 8,878 sq m,; p. 
(1050) 243,920. 

Azul, t, Buenos Aires, Argentina; cattle and 
mkt. Ctr.: p. (lOOO) 45,000. [(lOOO) 20,497. 

Azusa, t, apt.. Cal., U.S.A., exp. citrus fruit: p. 

B 

Baalbek, e., Lebanon, S.W. Asia: old Heliopolis; 
ruins. [p. (1967)23,355. 

Baam, t. Utrecht. Netherlands: summer resort; 

Bab-el-Mandeb. strait connecting Bed Sea and 
Indiaa Ocean. 20 m. wide. [(1067) 266^3. 

Babol, e., Iran. Mazandaran prov.; airpt.; p. 

Babushkin, t., U.S.S.B.; lesidti. and industL sub. 

of Moscow; p. (1960) ilF/KM). , 

‘ " XZ., group in Paa Oo.; N. of Luzon in 


Batayloii, ancient cap. of Babylonian Empire in 
Eapbiates Valley about 60 m. B. of Baghdad, 
Iraq. 126,604. 

Bacaaay.t. Luzon. Philippines; hemp; p. (1948) 
Baoau, t, E. Bomania; on B. Moldava; oil, 
sawmffllng. textUee; p. (1063) 76^4. 
Baflkft.,lnN.W. Terr.. Canada: fails into Arctic 
Ocean; length 860 in. 

Baeolod, rap. Negroe I., Fhilipptiiee; tr. otr.. 
r ; p. (1060) 127,000, 


Baeup, mtin. bor„ tnfta. t. S.E. Lance, Eng. ; 20 m. 
Mancheeter; cotton, iron, bia^ footwear; 
p. (1061) 17J196. 

Badagri, t, W. of Lagoa, Nigeria, W. Africa; on 
the Bight of Benin, fonnerly a great alave pt 

BadaSoz, prov., Spain; great reeiainatlon ecbsme 
in progreae; a. 8,840 eq. m.; p. (1060) 866,004. 

Badajoz, fortfd. k, Badaioe prov., Spain: on 
GuardinaB.; oath.; wooUens, wax; p. (1050) 
98.088. 

BadalHiban, prov., Afrhanistan ; drained by Oxue 
and trib.: ealt. lapis lazoU: cap. Fadzabad. 

Badalona, L, Barcelona prov.. Spain; p. (1060) 
87 j666. 

Baden, former Land, W. Germany; oonsistlng of 
the B. part of the former st. Baden; cap. 
Freiburg; agr., grain, tobacco, bops, vines, 
beet-sugar; a. 8,842 sq. m.; p. (1050) 
Ijt88,e29. 

~ Switzerland: health resort, mineral 
p. (1050) 11,695. 

m. t, Baden-Wfirttembeig, Germany; 
fashionable spa; p. (IM) 40,^. 

Baden-bei-Wien, wol pk, Austria; 14 m. S.W. of 
Vienna: p. (1061) 22,484. 

BadenoCh, disk, lnvemesB.\ Scot : mountainous, 
drained by Spey; deer forest. 

Badenweiler, wot. Badek W. Gennany; W. 
part of Black Forest. 1 

Baden-Wfirttemheig. Land, S.W. Germany ; 
mountainous and afforested (Black Forest) 
with much mineral wealth; salt; cap. Stutt- 
gart: a. 5.960 sq. m.: p. (1061) 7,769fi00. 

Bad Lands, S. Dakota. U.B.A.: stretches of 
infertile badly eroded soil. 

Badminton, vit., Gloucester. Eng. : rly. junction. 

Badrinath, mtn. and k, Uttar Pradesh, India; pil- 
grim shrine of Vishnu. 

BaduUa, t.. Ceylon ; tea ; p. 13,387. 

Badwater. salt pool, CaUfomia. U.SAu; 280 ft 
below sea-tevel. lowest point in N. America. 

Baena, k, Spain; olive oil; horse-breeding; p. 
(1067) 22J031 

Baeza, k, B. Spain ; ancient Moorish dty ; olives, 
wine: p. (1067) 16M6 

Baflln Bay, Canada ; W. of Greenland, joined to 
the Atlantic by Davis Strait and to Arctic 
Oc. by Smith Bound; open 4 months a year. 

Baffin L, Canada ; a. 236,000 sq. m. ; inhabited 
by scattered Eskimos; iron ore deposit. 

Bagamoyo, spk, tr. etr., Tanzania, E. Africa; p. 
5,000. 

BagO. k, 8. Brazil; tr. ctr.: p. (1960) 47,930. 

Bagenaistown, k, CJarlow, Ireland; milllxig. 
granite; p. (1056) 1,984. 

Baghdad, prov, or (iica, Iraq ; between Persia and 
Syrian Desert; inc. some of the most fertile 
lands in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys; 
p. (1066) 912,409. 

Baghdad, cap., Iraq; on B. Tigris; airport, 
caravan ctr. textiles, gum, bricks, tiles, metal 
inds.; p. (1060) 662,000. 

BasSieria, k, Sicily. Italy; p. 19,000. 

BMrtrmi, disk. Central African Bep.; B. of L. 
Chad; cap. Messenya. 

Bagnaoavallo, k, prov. Bavenna, Italy; p. 8,676. 

Bagnaia, k, prov. Beggio. Italy; wine, honey; 
p. (1936) 11,580. 

Ba 0 DteesdeBfgorre,t.. Pyrenees. Fiance; mineral 
springs; (1962) 11,254. 

Bagnes de Gbable, wat. pi., Valais, Switzerland. 

Bagneux, Hauts-de-Seine. France; p. (1054) 
13,774. 

Bagni dl Lucca. Italy; 13 m. N. of Lucca; 
warm springs; p. 14,000. 

Bagni do San Guiliano, k, Italy, nr. Pisa ; warm. 
radloacUve springs; p. (1036) 21.894. 

Bagnolet, t.. Seine. France: sab. of Paris; fiimoaa 
for ** plaster of Paris** from local gypsum: 
textitos: p. (1064) 26,779. 

Bagolino,i.. prov. Bresda. Italy; sulphur spring; 
p. 3,813. 

Bagdiot, rural disk, Snnrey, Eng., adjoining heath 
of same name; htetorlcallr old postal town, 
26 m. 8.W. of London; p. (1061) 16,744. 

Baguio, summer cap, of Philippine Is. ; in mtn. 
prov.; V. 35,177. 

BalMunas, Is., aelf-gov. Br. od.. W. Indies: first 
land in New World sighted by Odumbos. ex- 
tending 780 m. from Florida to Tnrks Is.; col- 
lective eap. Nassau, Ncfw Providenoe: salt, 
tomatoes crawfish, 

4,404 sq. m.: p. (a 
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Babawalmir, div.. West PaUstan; a. 16.918 sq. m.; i 
p. (1961) S^jOOO, 

Bahia, Ecuador. S. America; p. lOMO. < 
Bahia Blaikoa, ipL, Argentina: Industl. ctr., ' 
principle ahipplng point of S.; exports oil. i 
grain, wool, hides: p. (1960) ISOjOOO 
Bahia de Caraones, spi.. Ecuador. S. America: p. 
10,499, 

Bahrein Is., sheikhdom group in Persian G.: 
famous pearl fisheries: oil-wells: cap. Mana- 
mah: a. atxmt 218 sq . m.: p. (1966) 182JM>3. 
Bahr El Benat Is., group in Persian U.. oil coast 
of Trucial Oman. 

Bahr^l-OhaBL E.. Sudan; trib. of White Nile B. 
Bahr^l-Qhaaai. prov., Sudan, NJS. Africa: cap. 
Wau (g.v.); a. 77.820 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1961) 
771,000. 

Bala, see Salvador. 

Bala. st„ Brazil; cap. Salvador: cocoa, thorium: 

a. 217,670 sq. m.; p. (1060) 6J990JS06, 

Baia, hiitorio vil,, Campania. Italy; beautifully 
situated on Bay of Naples: celebrated Boman 
pleasure resort. 

Baia-Mare, L, Bomanla: on Somes B.: gold, 
silver, lead. zinc, chemicals, uranium: p. (1968) 
88,94], 

Bale-St. Paul, t., Quebec, Canada ; summer resort : 

huntii^, fiBhing: p. (1961) 4,074, 

Bail, t., on oil pipe-line, Iraq. 

Bail^ L., Siberia. U.S.S.B.; fresh-water: 6th 
Igst. in the world : frozen Nov.-May : skirted by 
Trans-Siberian Bly. ; sturgeon, salmon : 40 m. 
wide : a. 13.700 sq. m. 

Baildon, wb, dUL, W.B. Yorks. Eng. : nr. Brad- 
ford; p. (1961) 12,147, 

Baile Atha GUath. aee Dublin. 

Bailen. (.. Spain: lei^ ore; p. (1957) 10^29, 
Bi^ei^^t..NQrd. France: lace, linen; p. (1954) 

t.. Lanark. Soot. : coal-mining. 

Baird, Teocas. n.S.A.: rly. Junction; cotton, 
oil; v, 1,010, 

Balmsdale, Vic.. Australia; on Mitchell B.; 

agr.. pastmal dairying: p. (1961) 7,418, 
Bakohisaray, t., Crimea. U.S.S.B.: old cap. of 
Tartar Khans: p. (1060) lOjm. 

Baker L« I^tdflc Ocean. 

Baker, L,, N.W. Terr,. Canada. 

Baker, t„ Ore., XJ.SA.. ; gold, silver, lead, mineral 
springs: p. (1960) 9,98$, 

Bakersfield, e., S. Cal.. I7.SJL; ctr. of oil-wella, 
refining; p. (1960) 66,848, 

BakewelU wb, dial., Derby. Eng. ; tourist centre. 
Peak District: agr.. mining, woollens: p. (1961) 
8,603, 

I*, Crimea. U.S.S.B. ; leather, 
copper; p. 10,800. 

Bakony Wald, mtna., forested. Ilungary. 

Baku, cap, Azerbaydzhan, S.S.B.; pt. of 

Sea; univ.; oil-wells: p. (1962) 1,067,000. 

Bala, urh. dial., N. Wales ; nr. Denbigh, Merioneth : 

light engln.: p. (1961) 1,608, 

Bala, Tj., Merioneth. N. Wales : drained by the Dee. 
Balaclava. (.. S. Australia: 67 m. from Adelaide; 

ctr. of agr. diet.; p. (1947) 1,290. 

Balaka, S. Malawi; new 1. 1966. 

Balashov. t„ Saratov area. B.S.F.S.B.; on Khoper 
B.: migin, aircraft plant: p. (1969) 64,000, 
Balwlnor, former Gujarat st. now merged Into 
Bombay st.. India. 

Balasore, fpl,, Orissa, India: p. (1961) 83,981, 
Balaton, L,, Wt. In Hungary; 50 m. S.W. of 
Budapest: 60 m. long, 2-7 ^ wldA 
Balayan, Luzon, Philippine Is. : at head of G. 

of BSayan ; p.(1948) 15,505.^ . _ 

Balboa, dM„ S.B. Oanai Zone. Oentral Amerloa; 

p. (1960) 90j628i t.. Pacific end of Panama 
^ Canal; p. (1960) 

Balbrlg^m, spA. Dablln. Ireland: hosiery: p. 

(1951) 2,920, [3,928. 

Bslolntha. S.I.. N.Z.; nr. Dimedi^ 

Bald Head Peak, Victoria, alt. 4.626 ft. ; highest 
^ point in Dividing Bangs. Anstralla. 

Bam iitn., peak in Ftont Bange, OoL. UBJL; 
alt. 12,000 ft. 

Baldock, iir6. ditL, Herts.. Eng. : on N. edge of 
Ohiltem Hills and Or. N. Boad: hosiery, malt- 
ing. ll^t engln.: p. (1961) 6,764, 

Baldwin, i.. N.Y.. U.S.A.; on S. Long 1.; 

Baldwlnsvlhe, t, N.Y., U.S.A: agr.. livestock 
natural gas: P. (1960) 6,986, 


Balearic Is., Spain; Include Majorca, Minorca. 
Iviza, Foimentera: ch.1. Palma: finiit.fidk.PU|s; 
tourist ctr.; a. 1.986 sq. m.; p. (1969) 441^42, 
Baleswar, B.^ne of the chief distributaries of the 
Ganges to Bay of Bengtd. 

Bali, off Java, Indonesia: mainly engaged In 
agr. : famous native dancers : a. (ina Lombok) 

^ 8.987 sq. m.; p. (1961) 1,782,629. 

Ballkeslr. Turkey; p. (1905) 69J156. 

Balikpapan. Kalimantan. Indonesia; oil: p. 
(1961) 91,706. 

Ballnag. Luzon. Philippine la. ; lioe. bamboo 
bats, mkt.: p. (1948) 80,670, 

BiAu Mtni.. Bulgaria; highest peAk. 7.780 ft.: 
SblpkaPaas. 

Batkan Penlnsola. the easternmost of the three 
great southern peninsulas of Europe, between 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas on the w„ and the 
Black Sea, Sea of Mannara and the iBgean Sea 
on the E., with an area of, roughly, 200.000 sq. 
m.: includes Jugoslavia. Bulgaria, Albania. 
Greece; chief mtns.: Bhodope, Plndus. 
Balkan; ch. rivers: Danube, Marit^ Vardar: 
ch. lakes : Scutari. Okhxlda. 

Balkh, dial,, Afghanistan : between the Kabul and 
the Oxus ; corresponding to the ancient 
Bactrla, rival of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Balkh. (..Afghanistan; associated with Zoroaster, 
called the ** Mother of Cities ** : destroyed by 
Jenghis Khan in 1221 : silk; p. 12,466. 
BnlkhMh, IT.S.S.B. ; ftesh water, nr. frontier 
of W. Mongolia receives the Hi B.. but has no 
outlet, length 450 m.. width 30-50 m. 

Balkhash. (.. Kazakhstan S.S.B.: on N. shore of 
L.; copper, molybdenum: veimlculite dis- 
covered nearby; p. (1959) 68,000, 

BaUachnlUh. vil., Argyll, Scot.: on B. shore of L. 

Leven. N.E. of Oban; tourism. 

Ballaghadorreen. U, Boscommon. Ireland; p. 
(1961) 1,069, 

Ballantrae. par., Ayr., Scot. : fishing ; p. (1951) 88$. 
Ballapall. forest reserve. Madras. India. 

Ballarat, e., Vlotorla, Australia; 78 m. N.W. 
Melbourne, former gold-field dist. ; forming 
ctr.: flour milling, wool: p. (1961) 64013. 
Ballater. bwoh Aberdeen, Soot: on B. Dee, 
37 m. S.W. of Aberdeen ; tourist resort, mineral 
wellH; nr. the royal Highland residenoe of 
Balmoral; p. (1961) 1,182. 

Ballenas Bay. W. Coast, Lower California, Mexico. 
Balleny Is.. S. Ocean ; volcanic isles. 

Ballina. wb. dial., apt., Mayo. Ireland: agr. 

maohln.. flour mlUs; p. (1961) 6,028, 

Ballina. (.. N.S.W.. Australia; 530 ra. from 
Sydney at mouth of Bichmond B. ; p. 3,201, 
Ballinasloe, wb. dial., Galway and Rosoommoo, 
Ireland; large cattle fair; p. (1961) 6,711. 
Ballinger. (.. Texas. U.S.A. ; grain, cattle, cotton- 
seed oil. flour; p. (1960). 6,043, 

Ballinrobe, rural diat., Mayo. Ireland; E. of L. 
Mask; p. (1961) 13,492. 

Ballon d* Alsace, mtna. (4,101 ft.), Vosges, France: 

highest peak Ballon de Quebwiller. 4J690 ft 
Bailston Spa, waL pl„ Saratoga, N.Y.. n.S.A.. 
p. (1960) 4091. 

Bally L.. Boscommon, Ireland, nr. Castlereagh. 
Ballycastle. apt., mkt. (.. wb. dial., Antrim, 
N. Ireland; abbey and cas. ruins; seaside 
resort; p. (1963) 2,643. 

Ballsndare. wb, dial., Antrim. N. Ireland: paper. 

linen, dyeing; p. (1961) 4.44L 
Ballycottln Is.. Ballycottin Bay. Cork, Ireland. 
Balljmena. mkt. mun. bor., Antrim. N. Ireland; 

on B. Braid; linen and dyeing; p. (1961) 14.740. 
BaUymoney. mkt. t„ wb. diat,, Antrim. N. Ireland; 
40 m. N.W. of Belfiist: linen, dairying; 
p. (1961) 8,409. 

Ballyness Bay, Donegal. Ireland. 

BaU^sbannon. rural diat. apt„ Donegal. Ireland; 
at mouth of B. Erne: salmon flshery: p. 
(1961) 6006, . , . 

Balmain. N.S.W., Australia; Industl. sub. of 
Sydney; foundrlea. cbemicala. glass, ship- 
bldg., lomber ; p. (1947) 28068, 

Bahnotal Cas., Aberdeen, Scot ; royal residenoe. 

on B. Dee. 8 m. W. of Ballater. 

Balotra, (.. J^asthan, India: p. (1961) 12,110, 
Balquhidder, par.. Perth. Soot. : p. (1961) 67L 
Balranald, (.. N.B.W.. Australia: on B. Mutrum- 

flows S. to Faolflo Ocean 
through impt sugar-cane growing valley of 
Morelos; length approx. 600 m. 
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Balta L, aiMiaii.ni^ tb , soot 
Baltto li. (Fth* Lolland, Nykobin?, etc.) : farming 
_ div. of Denmark ; a. 5,128 aa. xn. ; p. Iji91,772, 
Baltio Sea, an arm of the Atlantic, opens into N. 
Sea by narrow ohannete between Denmark and 
Sweden: joined to White Sea and Arctic by 
White Sea Oanai; surroanded by Sweden. 
Denmark, Germany, Finland and the Baltic 
Beps. of the U.8.S.B. : 000 m. tons, greatest 
width 200 m., a. 160,000 sa. m. : partly frosen 
in winter. 

Baltlo-White Sea Canal, tee Volga Baltio Waterway. 
Baltimore, c.. apt., llarylaud. U.S.A. ; nr. head of 
Chesapeake Bay; fine harbour; sugar refining, 
steel, radios, aircraft, clothing, machin.. diip- 
bldg., food canning; world's 1st nuclear- 
powend lighthouse; p. (1060) 939j024, 
Baluchistan, ret/.. West Pakistan: S. of Afghani- 
stan; largely desert and rugged barren mtns.: 
cap. Quetta: a. 52.000 sq.m.: cereals. potatoes, 
fruits, dates: p. (estd. 1051) 622j000. 
Balnohistan States, consisted of 4 states. Kalat. 
Las Bela. Kharan and Mekran. all of which 
were incorporated in W. Pakistan. 1055. 
Bamako, c.. Mall: p. (1968) 135,000. 

Bamangwato, tr. dUL, Botswana. S. Africa. 
Bamberg, c. Bavaria. Germany: oath.: philoso- 
phical and theological institute: textiles, elec., 
leather and engin. inds.; p. (1068) 73,700. 
Bamberg, U, S.C.. IJ.H.A.: agr., lumbering, pine 
timber: p. (1060) 3,081. 

Bambuk or Bambouk, Mali; W. AfMca: gold 
and iron dist. 

Bamborgh, t, Northumberland. Eng.: birth- 
place of Grace Darling, cas. 

Bamian, t„ Afkhanistan. N.W. of Kabul ; rock- 
out caves, colossal Buddhist statues. 

Banam, t.. Cambodia; on Mekong R.: boat bldg.. 

lice distilling: p. 28,000. 

Banana L. Brazil ; length i!20 m.. width 50 m. 
Banana Is., sm. group nr. Sierra Leone. 

Banat, diat., Romania : N. of U. Danube and E. 

of R. Tisza; p. (1063) lMlj832. 

Banbtldge. (. wrb. diat., Down. N. Ireland : on Batin 
R.: linen: P. (1861) 6,115. 

Banbury, mun. bar., mkt. i., Oxford, Eng. : 80 m. 
from London; aluminium ind., fbrnlture, prlnt- 
i^. ladies wear; p. (1961) 20,996. 

Banchory, tmrgk, Kincardine, boot. ; on R. Deo. 

17 m. 8.W. of Aberdeen: p. (1961) 1,918. 

Banda, Uttar Pradesh. India; cotton; p. 
(1061) 37,744. 

Banda Is., group in Motuc(»s, in Banda Sea, 
Indonesia : nutmegs and mnoe. 

Bandar, apt, Andhra Pradesh, India, on Coro- 
mandelcst.: cotton mftg., rice :p. (1061) idi,4i7. 
Bandar Abbaa apt., 8. Iran: airpt.; import and 
export ctr. p, (1067) 163,133. 

Bandar-e-Busnebr (Busbire). apt., S.W. Iran, on 
Persian G., Iran's major pi.; p. c. SOjOOO. 
Bandai>e«Pahlavl. apt., N. Iran, on Caspian Sea. 
p. (1067) 59,737, 

Bandar-e-Shah, apt., N. Iran, on Caspian Sea. on 
rly. firom Tehran. 

Bandai>e-Shahpnr, spi.. Iran, on Persian G.. term, 
of rly. ftom Tehran. 

Bandawe, mission sto. on L. Malawi, Africa. 
Baodjaimasin, i., Kalimantan. Indonesia: rubber: 
p. (1061) 214,096. 

Bandoeng or Bandung, t„ W. Java; aulnine, 
rubber, chemicals: radiosta.: p. {1961)973,000. 
Banff, burgh, cap., Banff. Scot.; on Moray Flrtb 
at mouth of R. Deveron; fisheries; tourism; 
p. (1961) 3,329. 

Banff, 60 .. Scot.; oats, barley, fisheries, dlstflttng. 

woollen nmfs.: a. 680 sq. m.; p. (1961) 46,400, 
Bangalore, c., Mymre f<t., India; former Brit, 
military sta. and administrative II.Q.: silks, 
cottons, carpets, aircraft, machine tools; p. 
(1961) 905a84. _ 

Bangka (Banka), I., between Sumatra and Kali^ 
mantan. Indonesia; tin; a. 4.611 so. m.; p. 
(1980) 205,868. 

Bfu^ok (Kriing Tbep), apt., cap., Thailand: on 
Menam R.; 20 m. from the sea; royal palace, 
univ.; rice, tea. teak: p. (1968) 1,308,000. 
Bangor, e., mun. bgr„ Caernarvon. Wales: 

8. shore of Menal Strait: oath» univ. coil.: 
■late, light engin.: p. (1961) 15.077. , , ^ 

Beiigw, wot. pi., mun. oor., Down.. N. Ireland: 
on S. shore of Belfast Lough, 10 m. N.K. of 
Belfitot: It. inds; carpets, hosiery; 
resort; p. (1960) 23,865, 


Bangor, pi., Maine. U.S.A.; on Penobscot R.. 
lumber, boots, shoes, clothing, paper: p. (1960) 
88,912. 

Bangor, bar., E. Penns.. U.B.A.; Slate, agr.. 
clothes: p. (1960) 5,766. 

Bangni, cap. of Ubangi-Shari terr.. Central African 
Rep; cm R. Ubsu^; p. (1966) 237J971. 
Bangwenlu. L., Zambia: 150 m. long. 80 m. wide, 
contains 8 islands. Dr. Livingstone died at 
mala, cm S. shore of this L.. in 1878. 

Banlat, spi.. Syria ; termiuiis of oil pipe-line from 
Kirkuk opened 1952. 

Banjaluka, t„ Bosnia and Hercegovina. Jugo- 
_ slavla: hot springs; tobacco; p. (1960) 45,000. 
Banka, see Bangka. 

Banks L, Canada, Arctic Ocean; separated by 
Banks Strait from Melville I. 

Banks Is., group of sm. Is. in S. Paoiflo; N.E. of 
New Hebrides. 

Banks Peninsula, on E. coast of S.I., New Zealand. 
Banks Strait, separating Furneaux Is. from 
Tasmania, 

Bankura. t, W Bengal. India: on Hooghly R.; 

shellac, silk; p. (1961) lh,838. 

Bonn, Upper and Tiower k., N Ireland : rises in 
CO. Down, and Hows through Lough Neagh to 
Atlantic nr. Coleraine : bngth 90 m. 
Bannockburn, vU., Stirling, Scot: 8 m. S. of 
Stirling: Bruce's victory over Edvrard II, 
June 24^ 1814; coal, confectionery. 

Bannn, f.. w. Pakistan: onvKurramR.: military 
sta.; sugar refining: p. 83,504, 

Banska Bystrica, region, Slovakia. CSSR.: cop- 
per and silver mng.. metal wks. ; a. 8.664 sq. m. : 
p. (1961) I29JS90. ^ 

Banslcs Stiavnica, t„ CSSR.: tr. ctr., gold, silver 
prod.. lead, copper, zinc: p. (1947) (inc. Banska 
Bela) 11370. 141JS78. 

Banstead, urb. dial., Surrey. Eng.; p. (1061) 
Bantam, dit/.. W. .lava; suffered severely from 
fever and volcanic eruption. 

Bantrv. rural dht. and apt.. Cork. Ireland : at head 
of Bantry Bay; fishing, fanning; crude oil 
terminal on Whlddy Is. projected; p. (1061) 
7,814. 

Banwy, R., Montgomery. Wales. 

Banzyrille, t., Congo; on R. Uele; p. 1,000. 
Ba'quba, t., Iraq ; on Diyala R.. 82 m. N.B. of 
Baghdad ; agr., rly, ; p. 10,000. 

Bar, apt.. Dalmatian cat. Jugoslavia: p. 5J5O0, 
Bax Harbor. (.. S.E. Me.. U.S,A.; holiday resort; 

P. (1960) 2,444. 16,726. 

Baraboo, t., Wis.. U.B.A.; agr. tr. ctr.: P. (I960) 
Baracaldo, U, Biscay, Spain ; IronwkB. ; p. 36,165. 
Baraooa, apt,, Cuba; bananas, coconuts: p. 
10.395. 

Barada, R., Syria ; in plain of Damascus. 

Barajas, vil., Madrid. Spain: airport: p. 1300 
Baranoviohi, t.. Byclorossian 3.S.R.: 80 m. S.W. 

of Minsk; p. (1050) 58,000. 

Baiauni, t., N. Central Bihar, India; oil refining: 
oil pipelines to Gauhati. to Kanpur and from 
Haldla; p. (1061) 40321. 

Barbacena. Brazil : creameries: ceramics, 

glass: p. (1060) 41,981. 

Barbados, indep. aov. at., within Brit. Common- 
wealth (1966); W.I.: sugar, molasses, rum. 
cotton; cap. Bridgetown; a. 166 sq. m.; p. 
(1966) 245300. 

Barbary, region, N. Africa; includes Morocco. 

Algeria, Tunis. Tripoli. Barka and Fezzan. 
Barbary Coast, general name applied to Mediter- 
ranean cst. of N. Africa between Strait of 
Gibraltar and C. Bern. 1(1957) 9381, 

Barbastro, t., Huesca. Spain: on R. Cinca: p. 
Barberton, Traiuvaal, s. Africa: citrus fruits, 
gold, asbestos, magnesite, talc, cotton; p. (1060) 
11,016 inc. 2,705 whites. 

Barberton, t., Ohio. U.B.A.. 8.S.W. of Akron; 

tyre mftg.; p. (1060) 33305. 

Barblzon, oil., nr. forest of Fontainebieau : haunt 
exf painters. 

Barbuda and Badonda, Ta., Leeward Is., W.I.; 
dependencies of Antigua: sea-island cotton; 
a. 68 sq. m.; p. 1,000. „ 11382. 

Barof^ine, Clueensland. Australia; i>. (1947) 
Baroellona, t., Sicily, Italy; silks; p. 25380. 
Barwlono, prw., N.E. Spain; cap. Barcelona; 

a. £.942 sq. m.; p. (1050) 2,735302. 

Baromona, o.. apt., cap.. Barcetona prov., Spain; 
“Manchester of Spain";,. oottOM, paptt, 
leather, glass, soap; exp. olives, wines, cork; 
p. (1069) 1303312. 
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taroeloaa, t.« N. VeuBBuela; cap. of AxoAtegul 
, Bt.; lUBcr. tr.: brewing; p. (1961) UJ7S. 
arm R.. see Qooper*B Creak. [9.275. 

(axdaiov. t., CBBB.; hot BPrings; p. (1961) 
Menu Somalia; head of navigation on Juba 
B.; p. IJSOO. 

taidsey. /..Irish Sea: off coast of Wales, nr. N. 

^ point of Cardigan Bay ; UghthouBe. 
taretUy, e., Uttar Pradesh. India: bamboo, 
ftmdtaie: p. (1961) 979.595. 
iarenta Sea. part of Arctic Ocean E. of Spits- 
bergen to N. Cape ; cod. haddock, 
lari. ape.. S. Italy; on Adriatic. 69 m. N.W. of 
BriudlBl: oath.: olive oil. wines, fruit, soap: 
P. (1964) 330,000. 

larinaB. L, cap. Barinas st.. Venezuda; cattle, 
oil; p. (1961) 26,707. 

larisal, t.. East Pakistan: nr. Tetulia at mouth 
of Ganges; river pt.: great damage and loss of 
lives due to cyclone 1966; p. (1961) 69,900. 
larka. dUt., Libya. N. Africa, 
larkliig, outer bor., £. London, Eng.; on B. 
Boding; inc. Dagenham: metal refining and 
smelting, insulation, oeliulose; Ige. power sta. 
and largest gaswks. in Europe; p. (1964) 
178,646. 

larkly Tableland, N. Terr.. Australia, 
larkly West, t.. Cape Provlnoe. S. Africa; dia- 
monds. 

larknl, t., Shensi. W. China : p. (estd. 1947) 29.097. 
larlad, Romania, Moldavia: soap, textiles; 
P. (1963) 45.292. 

lar-le-Duc. t., cap.. Menae. France; cotton. 

hosiery; p. (1954) iej609. 
larlee, L., W. Australia, 
larletta. t., spt., Italy; wine; p. (1961) 68,036. 
larlin, (.. Pas de Calais, France ; coal-mines, lime. 

cement; p. (1964) 9,186. 
iaimouth. i., urb. dist., Merioneth. Wales : on cat 
of Cardigan Bay; chemicala: p. (1961) 2,848. 
Samack. rural dial., Huntingdon and Peter- 
borough, Eng.; p. (1961) 4,420. 
lamard Castle, mkt. t., urb. dial., Durham. Eng.: 
health resort; woollens, penicillin: p. (1961) 
4.959. 

lamaui. t,. W. Siberia. B.8.F.S R.; chemicals. 

engln.. textiles, sawmilling ; p. (1962) 347,000. 
iames, aee Richmond upon Thames. 
3ame8Vllle.(..Ga..U.S.A.; cotton mills; p. (1960) 
4J919. 

laraesvllle. t., Ohio U.S.A.; coal, natural gas, 
glass, paper, evaporatde milk: p. (1960) 4,426. 
iarnet. former urb. dial., Herts. Eng.; now 
outer bor.. Greater London; comprising former 
bors. of Finchley and Hendon, and urb. diets, of 
Barnet. East Barnet and Friem Barnet; p. (1964) 
818.061. [37,800. 

lameveU. Gelderland. Netherlands; p. (1967) 
iamoldswick. urb. dial., W.B. Yorks Frier : 

p. (1961) 10367. [p. 1,663. 

lamsdall, t., N. Okla.. U.S.A.; oU. gas. agr.; 
lamsley, mfto. co. bor., W.K Yorks, Eng.; 

coal, machin., plastics; p. (1961) 74,660. 
Barnstable, L, Moss., U.&.A.; summer resort; 

fisheries: p. (1950) 10,480. 

Barnstaple, mkt, t., mun. bor., Devon. Eng.; on 
B. Taw; seaside resort: concrete, glove mkg.: 
p. (1961) 16307. 

3aroda./orfnersf..lndla: now part of Gujarat st.; 
cereals, cotton, sugar, tobacco, opium; a. 2.961 
BQ. m.; p. (1961) 1327326. 

Bar^a, t., Gujarat. India: imlv.; palaces. Hindu 
temples: natural gas pipe line fhim Anklesb- 
war: p. (1961) 296386. 

Barotseland. prov., Zambia; savannah grasslaads: 
livestock, groin, teak: a. 68.000 sq. m.; p. 
(1964) 378300. 

Baiqulsimeto. L, Venezuela: sugar, coffee, cacao, 
cereals, cattle, copper, textiles: p. (1961) 
196367. 

Barra 2s., southerly groups. Outer Hebrides, 
Scot.; a. 348 sq. m.: lighthouse on Barra 
Head; p. 2360. [wool. 

Barraha, Darling. N.8.W., Australia: pastoral; 
Barrage, U.A.B.. N.E. Africa: cm NUe, 36 m. 
N. of Cairo. 

Barranca Bermeja, t., Colombia. S. America . oU- 
fldd, oU-reflnlng. paper mkg.. petro-chemlcals; 
p. (estd. 1969) 66,000. 

Batranqueras. CSiaco terr., N. Argentina: on 
Parana B. : exp. hardwoods, cotton. 
Barranquilla. pt.. Colombia. S. America, on left 
bank nr. mouth of B. Magdalena; textiles, per- 


fumes, saw mills, cement, pharmaoeiitlos, river 
_ craft; p. (estd. 1962) 462340, 

Barre, e.. Vt, n.S.A.: granite; p. (1960) 10387. 
Barren L, volcano in Bay of Bengal. 

Barren R., Ky. U.S.A. ; length 120 m. 

Barrhead, mfia. burgh, Renfrew. Scot. : 7 m. S.W. 
_ of Gasgow; iron and cotton; p. (1961) 14,422. 
Barrie, c., Ontario. Canada; light Inds., boat bldg.: 
P. (1966) 16378. 

Barrier Ranges, mtna., on boundary of B. Australia 
and N.S.W., Australia: alt. 2,000 ft. 

Barrier Reel, Oreat, coraf reef, Pac. Oc. ; extend- 
ing for 1.200 m.. 10-160 m. from coast of 
Australia. 

Barrington, t. B.I.. U.S.A.: shlpbaUding. flab, 
reaidtl. reBort;_p. (1960) 13326. 

Barron, t., Wis.. U.S.A. ; dairy products, lumber; 
p. (1960) 2388. 

Barrow, 0., Mackenzie, Canada. 

Barrow Falls, nr. Keswick. Cumberland. Eng. 
Banowlord. urb. dial,, Lancs.. Bug.; p. (1961) 
4331. 

Barrow. R., Leinster. Ireland: rises in SUeve 
Bloom Mtnn.. nnd flows to Waterford Harbour. 
Barrow-in-Fumess. apt., co. bor., N. Lancs. Eng.; 
iron and steel, paper, shlpbldg., eugin.; p. 
(1961) 64,824. 

Barrow-on-Soar. rural dial, and t„ Letoester. 

Eng.; p. (rurai dist. 1961) 67331, 

Barrow Point, most northerly headland In Alaska. 
N. America. 

Barry, mun. bor.. Glamorgan. Wales: outport ** 
of Cardiff: coal, tin-plate, chemicals, plaatics; 
p. (1961) 42,039. 

Barsao, i., Gironde. France; Bauteme wine; 
P. (1954) 2,320. 

Baisi, t., Maharashtra. India; cotton, oil-seeds: 
p. (1961) 60389. 

Barstow, Gal., U.S.A. ; early silver mining and 
frontier town; p. (1960) 11,644, 

Bar-sur-Aube, Aube. France; wine, brandy; 

furniture; p. (1964) 4,387. 

Bar-snr-Seine. t. Anl^. France; p. (1954) 2,422. 
Barth, apt, Rostock. E. Germany; shlpyd. engln., 
furniture, sugar; p. (1063) 12,406. 

Bartholomew Bavoo, R., Ark.. U.S.A.. 1. 275 m. 
Bartin. t., N. Turkey; p. (1960) 11366. 
Bartlesville, Okla., U.S.A.: oil refining, sine 
smelting, metal prod., leather goods; p. (1060) 
27,893. 

Birton-upon-Humber. urb. dial,, Lindsey. Lines, 
Eng.: cycles, rope-making, bricks, tiles, 
chemical manure; p. (1961) 6334. 

Bartow, t., Fla., 11.8. A. ; phosphates, citrus 

canneries, cigar-mkg.; p. (1060) 18349. 

Barvas, par., Lewis, Soot. ; p. 6,876. 

Basel, can., Switzerland : divided into the half- 
cantons, Basel-Stadt, a. 14 sq. m., cap. Basel: 
p. (1061) 226388, and Baselland, a. 165 sq. m.. 
cap. Uestal: farming, vines, forests; p. (1061) 
148382. 

Basel, c.. cap,, Basel, Switzerland: head of barge 
navigation on Rhino ; chemicals, ribbons: 

p. (1061) 206300. 

Bashee R., Cape Province. 8. Africa. 

Bash! I., gr. in Pac. Oc. : N. of Lnson in the 
Philippines. 

Bashkir. Rep. B.B.F.B.R.. U.S.8.E.: farming, 
gold, copper, coal, oil, engin., chemicals, tex- 
tUes: cap. Ufa; p. (1060) 3336300. 

Basildon, i.. Essex. Eng. ; in lower Thames valley. 
8 m, B.E. of Brentwood ; one of ** New Towns 
designated 1949 to relieve population congestion 
in [x)nc1on ; incorporated 8. part of Billericay 
urb. dist. and N. part of Thurrodc urb. dist: 
gen. and elec, engin.. cars, clothing, tobacco, 
photograpblo apparatus; p. (estd. 1966) 66,486, 
Basllioata. dep., Italy: wheat, maize, vines, olive. 

oil; a. 8.865 sq. m.; p. (1961) 602,661. 
Basingstoke, mftg. and mki. i., mun. bor., N. Hants 
Eng.; 60 m. W. London; vehicles, farm imple- 
mentA pharmaceutics: p. (1961) 26,940. 

Basle, aee BaseL 

Basque Prov., Spain; comprising three prove.. 
Alava. Guipuzooa, Vizcaya, where Basque lan- 
guage is spoken and also N. of Pyrenees in France. 
Basra, prov. or Uwa on Euphrates, Iraq ; OU m. 

from the sea ; p. (1956) ^4308. 

Basra, U, river pt., Iraq: dates; p. (1956) 169365. 
Bass Bock. In Firth of Forth, opposite Tantafion 
Castle. E. Lothian. Soot.: gannetry. 

Bass Strait, between Victoria and Tasmania; 
length about 200 m., breadth about 140 m. 
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Biubbiio, U, Italr: on ISL Btenia; Tinea. oHrea. 
majolica; v* 20,^27, 

Baasetn, t., Bunna ; on month of Iimnraddy B.. 

* rice; atrfidd. 

~ irma. 

L., Cnmherland. Eng.; length 

4 m.. breadth 1 m. ; flahtng. 

Bauea^Alpee, finmUer dep.. B.E. lYanoe: oliraa. 
wines; oap. Digne; a. 2.597 ea. m.; p. (1954) 
84J835. 

Base^Pyrtades, dt/p,, France; cattle, sheep, 
fbKst: cap. Fan: a. 2.977 sq. m.: p. (1964) 
g5.Pg7. 

Baseo-Teire. eh. t.. Onadelonpe. Fr. W. Indies; 
p. (estd. 1965) 12Jim, 

Baaseteiie. cap.. St. Kitts I. Leeward group; 
W.I.; p. (1057) 55.d75. 

Bhstad. aummer resort, Sweden; international 
tennis; p. 8^00, 

Bastta, apt,, Corsioa. France: p. (1962) 
60,880. 

Bastogna. t, Belgium, nr. Luxembourg: p. 
(1962) 6,893. 

Bastrop, I.. N. La.. U.S.A.; on Colorado B. 
mUls: p. (I960) 26,193. 

Bastrop, t, Ibxas. n.SJL.: on Colorado B,.; 
lignite; p. (1960) 3,001. 

ffasiMitftlaTifli see Lesotho. 

Bata, eh. t., Spanish Guinea. W. Africa; p. 6,000. 

Bataan, L, Philippine Is: plywoods and veneer, 
pulp, paper: oil refining nearby; 

Bataband, Cuba; sjDonges; p. (1953) 6,075. 

Batangas. prov., Philippine Is., oil leflnintng. 

Batavia, see Djakarta. 

Batavia, e., N.Y., n.S.A.: farm implements: 
p. (1060) 18M0. 

Bataysk, L, Rostov region. R.S.FB.B.; rly. Juno- 
tion: grain and cattle, engln., p. (1959) 62,000. 

Batesar, L, Agra diet.. India; on the B. Jumna; 
comm. otr. 

Batesvilla, (.. Ark.. U.8.A.: marble, manganese: 
p. (1960) 6,109. 

BsoesviUa, t. Ind.. n.8JL: fhmltuxe: p. (1060) 
3M9. 

Bath. U, Maine. n.S.A.: on B. Kennebec; p. 
(1960) 10,717. 

Bath. e.. eo. hor„ Somerset. Eng. ; Boman baths, 
hot springs, medicinal waters: fine Itegency 
architecture; univ.; elect, en^., metals and 
limestone; p. (1061) 80,866. 

Bathgate, bwph. West Ix>thian, Soot. : 6 m. S. of 
Linlithgow: coal-mng., quarrying, metal, elec., 
hosiery, oars; p. (1061) 12j686, 

Bathurst. 1.. off coast of N. Terr.. Australia : 80 m. 
long. 

Bathurst, t„ 17.S.W., Australia; gold-mining; 
ctr. of pastoral, agr.. fruit district; brewing, 
boots and shoes; p. (1061) 16,984. 

Bathurst, sp.. oap., Gambia. W. Africa: at mouth 
of (Gambia B.; airport: groundnuts: p. (1063) 

Batbuiirt'ls., N.W. Terr., Canada. 

Batina, fertile coastal plain Muscat and Oman, 
Arabia ; produces early-ripening dates famous 
for flavour. 

Batley, indueU. L, mtm. bar., W.B. Yorks, Eng. ; 
woollens, shoddy: p. (1061) 39,890. 

Batna, comnwne, Algeria; N. Africa; rly. to 
Biskra: p. 10,622. 

Baton Rcnm cap.. Louisiana, U.S JL : on Missis- 
sippi B.; cotton seed, oil-refining; p. (1960) 
162,491, 

prov., Cambodia; 180 m. N.E. of 
Pnom-PUnh: p. (1962) 661,860. 

Battam L. Malay Arch. ; 20 m. S. of Singapore. 

Battersea, see Wandsworth. ^ 

Battioaloa, t., cap., E. Frov., Ceylon; p. 12,984. 

Battle, U rural dial., Sussex. Eng.; battle of 
Hastiniin fought hm 1066: p. (rural dJst 1961) 

BiSae Seek, e.. Michigan. U.SJL. ; onKalamaeoo 
B.: emfin.. oereel prod.; p. (1960) 44469. 

BattiefoS M., t., Otnada; at Junction of Battle 
B. with Saskatchewan B.; mixed fanning: 

B&a^aulK)£^*Br. Strait of Belle L. Labra- 
doar. 

Battle Bloantaln. C.. Nev., 0.B.A. : copper-mines. 

Batu (hdah, t.. Malaya; in valley Klnta B. ; tin- 
mines; lesidtL: P. (1947) 7,480. 

Batu, L. E. Indies. Indonesia. _ 

Batomt, t, spt., Georgian S.B.B.: oil, engin., 
dtras firotta. tea: p. (1960) 88fi00. 


Bamfiii, t, central Nigeria; ctr. of Impt. tin- 
mining a. : p. 20.000. 

Baud, t., Oriina. India; on B. MahanadL 

Bantd, 0., northemmoBt part of Newfoundland. 
N. America. 

Banres, !£» E. Bolivia; flowing from L. Ouasa- 
inire to R. Guapore ; length 300 m. 

Bautzen, L, Dresden. E. Germany; on B. 
Spmj textnes. enirin.. iron inds.; p. (1968) 

Baus^ Siena Leone. W. Africa; rly. Junction. 

Bavaria. Land, (^iermany; hilly, forested; oh. 
rivers; Danube. Main. Tsar. Inn; ch. inds.: 

i agr.. dairying, rye. oata. hops, sugar-beet. 

I brewing, glass, sugar, tovs. chemicals. Jewellery ; 
cap. Munich (q.v.); a. 27,112 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
94I4J000. 

Bavarian Alps. mbit.. Germany. 

Bawdwin, t„ Burma; wolfram, lead, zinc, silver, 
rubies. 

Bawtry, mkL t, W.B. Yorks. Eug.; 8 m. S. of 
Doncaster; p. (1051) 1,460. 

Baxley, U, S.B. Ga.. U.S.A. ; pecan nuts, tobacco; 
p. (1050) 3434. 

Baxter apthigB, f.. S.E. I^u.. U.S.A. ; lead- and 
zinc-mines: p. (1060) A498. 

Bayamon, (.. Puerto BIm. W. Indies; fruit, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee; p. (1960) 72,134. 

Baybay. e.. Leyte. Pliilippiuo Is.: impt. comm, 
pt. ; p. (19481 60,726. \ 

Bayhort, t, Turkey, p. (190Q) 11468. 

Bay (fity. mfio. L, Mich.. >a.S.A.; on Saginaw 
B.. 108 m. N.W. of Detroit ; fishing, chemicals, 
beet-sugar; p. (1960) 53,604. 

Bay City, t., Texas. U.S.A.; sulphur, oil; p. 
(1960) 11,666. 

Bayenx, Calvados, France: cath.. museum. 
Bayenx tapestry; p. (1954) 10,077. 

Bay Is., group G. of Honduras. Central America; 
Igst.. Bnatan; coconuts, bananas; p. (1961) 
8M8. 

Bay ol Islands, inlet and harliour on N.I., New 
Zealand. 

Bay^bong. t.. Philippine Is. : p. (1948) 14,079. 

Bayonne. f<Mfd. (.. Bass68-Pyr6xi6e8. S.W. France; 
cath. : noted for fine hams. Invention of bayo- 
net: aircraft; p. (1002) 41,149. 

Bayonne, t., N.J.. IJ.S.A. ; 0 ra. irom New York; 
dhemicals. oil-refixiW: p. (1060) 74416. 

Bayport, (.. Minn.. U.S.A. ; on St. Croix B. ; state 
prison; p. (1900) 3406. 

Bayrsufta, c.. Bavaria. S. Germany: home of 
Wagner ; famous for musical festivals in magni- 
ficent national theatre ; textiles, porcelain 
engln.: p. (1063) 61,700. 

Baytown, t., S.E. Texas. IJ.S.A. ; oU-wells. toluene 
factory; p. (1960) 28.159. 

Baza, t., B. Spain; W. of Lorca: lead. iron, 
mercury, sugar; p. (1057) 23,460. 

Beadhy HsGri, 675 ft. high, on Sasscx cat., loftiest 
headland In S. Eng. 

Beaoonsflsid. U, Tasmania. Australia: on W. of 
estuary of Tamar B. : tin mining. 

Beaconsfleld, vrb. diaU, Bucks., Eng.; residtl.; 
p. (1961) 10419. 

Bsaoonifleld. t.. Cape Province. S. Africa: dia- 
monds. 

Bear L, Arctic Ocean ; 130 m. S. of Spitzbergeo. 

Bear L., on border of Idaho and Utah. IT.SJL 

Bear L., Gnat, N.W. Terr.. Canada; outlet to 
Mackenzie B. through Great Bear B.: a. 
14,000 eq. m. 

Btem. old vrou. now Basses-Pyrdodes. France. 

Bearsden, buroh, Dunbarton. Boot.: p. (1961) 
17422. 

Beas (Bias), B., Poniab. India; trib. of Sutlej IL: 
one of the '* five rivers.” 

Beas de Segura, t.. Spain: wine, oil, fruits, flax: 
p. 14463. 

Beatrice, Neb., n.S.A. ; health resort on Big Blue 
B.; p. (1960) 12432. 

Beattook, ixisf, S. Uplands, Scot; gives access 
from valley of B. Clyde to B. Annan; need by 
main W. ost rly. route from Carlisle to Glaagow 
and Edinburgh: alt 1,014 ft 

Btauoalrt, t. Gara, France; noted fslr; p. (1954) 
10497. 

Boanos, natural dMaton Cpava*'), Gentral 
Fiance; low. level, plateau of Umeetone S.W. 
of Paris and R. Seine ; arid, fswsurfiEUie streams ; 
thin layer of loam (limon) permits agr. ; impt 
wheat-growing area; population m ai n ly 
grouped in Ige. vils. 
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Bmntort. t., S.C.. U.S.A.; S.W. of CSiarleston; 
canning and shipping point for forming and 
fishing region; tourist etr.; p. (1000) 6^98. 
Beaufort West. Gape Provinoe, S. Africa; 
sheep. kaiaJcul; p. (1060) 16JSZ8 inc. 5M7 
whites. 

Beaujolais. France; wlno-growlng dist. 

Beaulieu, par.. Hants. Eng.; on Beaulieu B.; 
yachting; p. 

Beauly, JB., IhTeineBs. Scot.; flows to Beauly 

Beauty, t., InTemess. Scot.; on Beauly B.; p. 
890, 

Beaumaris, mtm. tor., wot, pi., cap. Anglesey. N. 
Wales; on Menai Strait; caa.. ruins; light 
engin.; p. (1061) 1,960, 

Beaumont, e., E. Texas. n.SJL; himbeiing. 

petroleum; p. (1060) iiO.175. 

Beaune. COte d'Or, France; wines, cads. 

farm implements; p. (1054) 18J7S, 

Beausoleil, L, Alpes-Maiitime. France; p. (1064) 
JfUWW. , 

Beauvais, 1 .. cap., Oise. France; cath.; Gtobelin 
tapestry; p. (1054) 26,766 
Beaver. B.. Penns.. Ohio. n.S.A. ; rises in Alleg- 
heny Pfoteau. flows N. towards L. Erie, turns 
B.E. Into B. Ohio Just below Pittsburgh ; valley 
provides easiest route from Pittsburgh to L. 
Erie pts.. contains many steel-mkg. ts.. Youngs- 
town. Newcastle. Warren : length 180 m. 

Beaver Dam. e., Wisconsin. U.BJL; summer 
resort on L.; p, (1960) 13 J18, 

Beaver Falls, t., Penns.. U.8.A. : machin.. pottery. 

coal, natural gas; p. (1060) 16,240. 

Beaver Meadows, bur., E. Penns.. 17.S JL ; anthra- 
cite. textiles; p. (1060) lja92. 

Beawar. i., Bajasthan. India; cotton; p. (1061) 
63,931. 

Bebington. mtm. bor., Cheshire. Eng.; soap, 
chemicals, engin.; p. (1061) 62J202. 

Beoanoourt, 1.. Quebec. Canada; on S. bank of 
St. Lawrence; integmted steel mill projected. 
Beccles, mun. bor., Butfolk, Eng. ; printing, eugm.. 

malting; p. (1061) 7,330. 

Btohar (Oolom-Btohar). t.. N.W. Algeria; ter- 
minus of riy. through Oran dep.; p. (1060) 
45,539. 

RiM»hnn.T*n.in.fiti, gee Botswona. 

Beckenham, former mun. tor.. Kent. Eng., now inc. 
in Bromley outer London bor. (q.v.)i p. (1061) 
77265. 

Beokley, e., 8.W. Va.. U.S.A.; coal: p. (1060) 
18,642. 

Beokum, N. Bhine-Westphalla. Germany; 

cement, chalk, engin. wks.; p. (1063) 21200. 
Bedale. mkl. (.. rural dfsl., N.B. Yorks. Eng.; at 
N. end of Vale of York; tent mkg.; p. (rural 
dist. 1061) 8215. 

Baddgelert. par.. Caernarvon. Wales; resort: 
slate. 

Beddington and Wallington. mun. tor.. Surrey. 

Eng. nr. Croydon; p. (1001) 82288. 

Bedl<^ mun. tor.. Beds, Eng. ; on B. Ouse. 50 m. 
N. of London: genefol engin. inc. marine and 
elect., bricks, ironfounding, aero research: 
p. (1061) 63217, 

Bedfordshire, S. Midland eo.. Eng.: oo. t. Bedford 
(c.v.); agr.. mkt. gardening, brlckmkg., 
cement, vehicles, engin.: a. 473 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 380,704. 

Bedford. L, Indiana, n.SA.: p. (1060) 18,024. 
Bedford, t., Ohio. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 16223, 
B^ord Level, once over 400.000 acres of peat 
marsh in S. Fenland : flist successful draining 
initiated by Earl of Bedford in 1634. 
Bedlington. urb. diet., NoTt.bumberland, Eng. 

Iron, coal; p. (1061) 29273. ^ ^ 

Bedloe*B L, or Liberty L. N.Y. harbour. U.aJL 
_ on which statue of Liberty stands. . _ . . . 
Bsdmlnster. t., Somerset, Eng. : sub. of Bristol 
Bedonils, L, Quemisland, Australia. _ _ 
Bedradwm. 1. njt..B.. N.E. Africa; on B. Nile. 
Bedwas and Macben, urb. diet., Mon.. Eng.: gas. 

coal and coke by-prods.; p. (1061) 10231. 
Bedwdllty. urb. dist., Mon.. Eng.; ooal iron, etoa 
^ goods, oar upholstery; p. (1061) 27,836. 
Bedworth, urb. dist., Warwick.. Eng.: ooal-mng.. 
limestone quairyuig. engin.. textiles: p. (1061) 
32201. 

BedMn, 1, 8. Pbland: ooal, sino, metals, chemicals 
^ hrlcks. sugar-beet; p. (1065) 

Bee(fowoxih,f.. Victoria, AostiAUa: gold, pastoral 
and agr. 


Besdhy Point. O., N.E. ort. Alaska. U.S JL 

BeoDumJng i^.. Wu^^peak Blue Mtns.. N.S. W.. 

SwMeIgh, L Queensland. Australia; 24 m. 8. 

_ Brisbane. 

®»<biiiger Wald, Germaiiy ; 

alt. 8.266 ft. 

^BTanders, Belgium: p. (1062) 

6229. 

Beershoba. 1. Israel ; ctr. for development of the 
Negev ; p. (1058) over 20200. 

Bee^ow, <-^Gerniany ; on B. Spree. 

Beeston and Stapletord. urb. dist., Nottingham, 
<Xru8B. tolehhoneB: p. (1061) 

Beoville, e., Texas. U.S.A.: mnfli. oilfldd equlp- 

^ ment; oil-wells; p. (1060) 13211. 

Beg. L.. AntrlimN. Irdand. 

B^ B., B. Hungary; canalised trib. to B. 
Tissa. 

Bbgl^ I, Gironde. France; mftg.; p. (1064) 

Beheira. pros.. Lovrer T7A.B.. N.E. Africa; in 
delta of Nile B.; cotton; a. 1,030 sq. m.; p. 
(1060) 1,685279. 

Behistnn. 1, 1 x 1 ^ ; inrnins; monuments of Darius 
the Great. 

Boll^ t., men. pass. Syrla-B.W. Asia; E. of O. of 
lakendenm; ancient Amanus of ** Syrian 
Gates.** 

Beflngiies, t, Bavaria, Germany; on Ludwig's 
canal 

Bellsteln. e., Germany; onlLMbseDe. 

Beira, spe.. cap., prov. Manlca and Sofola, Mossam- 
bique; airport: rly. runs Inland to Salisbury 
(Bhodeeia) and Blantyre (Malawi); exp. sugar, 
maize, cotton; oil pipeline to Umtali; p. (1060) 
64200 inc. 16,000 Europeans. 

Botrot, cap. Lebanon. S.W. Asia ; most fanpt. spt. 
Syria and Lebanon; ancient historic t.. now 
busy shipping and mercantile ctr. : cdlk, wool 
fruits; p. (estd 1060) 500,000. 

Beisan. <.. Israel, in Jordan valley, c. 300 ft. below 
sea level; archaeological flnds date from c. 
1600 B.C.: rebuilt since 1048 by IsraeUs. 

Beit el Fftkl, t., Ymen. Arabia; cofl!ee. 

Belt Jala, f.. Jordan. 

Beit Jibrin. t., Israel, in Judeean Hills. 

Beja, dist.. Portugal; pig-breeding diet.: olive 
oil pottery; cath.; airfield under construc- 
tion for training of Gennan pilots: p. (1900) 
283,162. 

Bejala (Bougie), spt., Algeria; impt. tr. ctr.; exp. 
wood, hides; oil pipe-line connection to Hassi- 
Messoud: p. (1054) 43234. 

Bejar. t.. Spain; cloth; p. c. 13200. 

Bakes. 1. Hungary; wheat: p. (1062) 24,100. 

Bbkbscsaho, t., Hungary; milling; rly. junction: 
p. (1062) 50264. 

Belaya Tserkov, t.. N. Ukrainian S.B.II; agr. 
and comm. ctr. ; p. (1950) 71,000. 

Belbels, 1. n.A.B.. N.E. Africa; agr. ctr. on W. 
edge of cultivated Nile delta. 

Belcher Is., two sm. groups in Hudson Bay, 
N.W. Tftrr.. Canada. 

Balding, c.. Midi.. U.S.A.: silk mills; p. (1060) 
4287. 

Belem, sub. of Lisbon. Portugal; fine church, 
monastery, 

Belb^ cap.. Paid st., Brazil: cath.. bldiop's 
palace; arsenal museum: cooling sta.. 
rubber, rice, sugar; p. (1960) 402270. 

Belen, t., Catamarca. Argentina. 

Bblep Arch., about 7 m. N.E. of New Caledonia. 

Belfast, spt.. co. bor., cap. N. Ireland ; Antrim (and 
partly Down), at head of Belfast Lough ; linen 
mnf.. rope, tobacco, shipbldg., distilling, a^ 
craft, fertilisers, computers; oil refinery on E. 
side of harbour; univ.: Houses of FarUament. 
Stonnont Ow.; p. (1061) 416,094. 

Belfast, t.. Maine. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 6,140.^ 

Belfodlo, t.. Ethiopia; nr. border with Sudan; 

p. 1,000. 

Beltoid, rural dist., Northumberland, Eng. ; agr^ 
whlnstone quonying; p. (1061) 4J994. 

Belfort, fortresB t., Belfort. France; between Jura 
and the Vosges; heavy inds., rly. wks.. sm. 
cotton Ind.; p. (1062) 61^80. , 

Belfort, dep., France; ch. t.. Belfort: a. 235 aq. 
m.; p. (1962) 100.371. 

Belganm, 1. Mysore. India: cotton; p. (1061) 
126,727. 

Belgian Congo. Sec Congo. 
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Bolslam, e(v.« W. Europe: climate temperate; 
ch. rivets : Scheldt. Meuse : races : Flemish, 
Walloon: laneuacres: Flemish, French: 

leliKlon: Boman Catholic: ch. bids.: aftr.. 
cereals, sugar-beet, potatoes, cattle, pigs, 
horses: minerals: coal: mnis.: iron and steel 
machin.. engln., metals, shipbldg.. textiles, 
brewing, distilling; exp. mnf. goods; com- 
monteatlons: rail. road, canal: cap. Bnisseis ; ch. 
port, Antwerp : univ. at Brussels. Ghent, Li6ge. 
Louvain: a. 11,755 sq.m.: p. (1062) 

Bdl09Eod« e.. Kursk, B.S.F.S.B.: chalk, slate, 
lumber, soap, leather, engln.; p. (1050) 72,000. 

Btigorod-Dnestrovsld. f., Ukraine, n.S.S.B.: 
mouth ^of Dniester B.; wine, wool, fruit: p. 

Ballade ^(^ogiad). e. cap., Serbia. Jugoslavia: 
at iunc. of Save and Danube : univ. : mnfs. 
tobacco, woollens, aircraft; p. (1001) 594,000. 

Belhaven. N.C.. n.S.A.: on Pamlico Sound; 
Ashing. luml)ering: p. (lOGU) 2,386. 

BeUtung or BiUiton, /. Between Sumatra and 
Kalimantan. Indonesia: tin: a. 1.8G6 sq. m.: 
p. 102,876. 

Beliae, R., Brit. Honduras, Central America: 150 
m. long: rises in N.E. Guatemala and Aows 
E. into G. of Honduras at B. 

Belise. t, cap., British Honduras. Central Amer ca ; 
mahogany, dyewoods, bananas: almost de- 
vastated by hurricane 31 Oct. 1061: can. to be 
moved to new site 50 m. fbrther inland: p. 
(1060) 32,824. 

Bell, /., Newfoundland. E. Canada : in Conception 
Bay. 20 m. N.W. of St. Johns : impt. Wabana 
Iron-ore deposits outcrop on N.W. cat., smelted 
on Pictou coalOeld. Nova Scotia: a. 12 sq. m.: 
p. of Wabana (1950) 7,873. 

Bell, R., Quebec. Canada; Aows N. into James 

BeU. C Cal., U.S.A.; residt! c. 5 m. S. of Los 
Angeles: p. (1960) 29,371. 

Bell Ro^ Scot. : famous rock and lighthouse 12 
m. S.E. of Arbroath. 

Bellaglo, t.« Italy : on L. Como: resort. 

Bellatre. mfto. t., Ohio. U.S.A. on Ohio B.; coal. 
Umestone. glass, enatnelware; p. (1060) 11,502. 

BeUary./orVd. c..My 80 Te.Iudla: cotton; p. (1961) 
85,673. 

Belleek, par. and vil„ Fermanagh, N. Ireland; 
on Erne B. : china ; p. 1,300. 

Bellefontaine, t.. Ohio. U.S.A.; agr. ctr., light 
mnfo.: holiday resort: p. (1060) 11,424. 

Bolletonte. bor., Penns., U.S.A. : limestone 
quarries; p. (1960) 6,088, 

Belle Fonrohe. s.l).. U.S.A. : on Bello Foiurchc 
B. ; beet sugar, tlmir. bricks, dairy produce : p. 
(1960) 4,087. 

Bellegarde. fort on frontier of France and Switser- 
land. near Geneva 

Belle He, I. off S. coast of Brittany, France. 

Belle Isle Strait, N. America : between Newfound- 
land and Labrador, on N. shipping route to 
Canada from Europe. 

Bellenden Ker Hills, mtn. range, N. Queensland, 
Australia. 

Belleville, c., Ontario. Canada; dairying, fnift: 
deposit of white marble nearby: p. (1961) 
30,653. 

Belleville, t.. III.. U.S.A.: brewing, iron founding, 
shoes, hour: p. (1960) 37,264. 

BellevUle, t, N.J.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 35,006. 

Bellevue. Ohio. IT.S.A. : limestone, farm Imple- 
ments. car parts: p. (1960) 8,382, 

BeUevne, t., Penns., U.S.A.; p. (1060) 11,412... 

Bellevue, (.. Queensland, Australia ; golddelds. 

Belley. t, Ain. France; p. (1964) 5,470. 

BdUower, U, Cal.. U.SJk.: p. (1960) 44,846. 

Bellingham, rural diet,, Hexham, Northumber- 
land. Eng.: coal; p. (1961) 

Bellingham, I., spl.. Wash., U.8.A.: saw-milla, 
paper-mills, salmon canning: p. (1960) 3^688. 

Bflfilngthaiiiett, tea, S. Antarctic; lying W. of 
Graham TaimI- 

Bellinzona, t., Switserland : on B. Ticino ; 14 m. 
N. of Lugano: three castles built on hUls 
dominating t.; p. {1967) 18fi60, 

BaUot Strait, channel on Arctic coast. N. Amorioa : 
separates Boothia and N. Someraet. 

BtfOowS Falli, I., Vt.. U.S.A., on Oonneoticut, B. 
Mer. form implements: p. (1^) 8,831, 

BesSae, e., Venetia, N. Italy; Ane oath.: silk 
Vf, <1961) 8X^34, 


Belinno. prov.. Venetia. N. Italy: a. 1.276 eq. m.: 

P. (1961) 305,700. 

Beimar. I.. N.J.. U.S.A.: seaside resort. Ashing: 

p. (1960) 6,190. ^ 

Belmes, I.. Odrdoba prov., S. Spain : on. N. Aank 
of Sierra Morena. 38 m. N.W. of Gdrdoba: 
otr. of sm. coalAeld; p. (1050) 9,672. 

Belmont, L, Cape l^rovlnce. S. Africa; 56 m. S. of 
Kimberley. 

Belmont. L, Mass.. U.S.A.; p. (1960) 28,715. 
Belmont. t„ N.C., U.S.A.: p. (1960) 6,007. 

Belo Horizonte, t„ cap., Minas Gerais st., Brazil; 
gold, iron, manganese: diamond-cutting; ctr. 
of agr. inds.: cotton: p. (1060) 693,328. 

Beloit, e., Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; on Bock R., diesel 
engines, farm iinpleroents: p. (I960) 32,846, 
Beloit, e., Kan.. U.S.A.: on Solomon B.: tr. 

ctr. for agr. region; p. (1960) 3,837. 

Beloret^ t, Bashkir A.S.S.R.: iron, metal inds.; 
p. (1959) 59,000. 

Belovo. t., W. Siberia. R.S.F.S.B.: coal mng.. 

zinc, engln.: p. (1959) 107,000. 

Beloyank, R.S.F.S.B.: atomic power sta. in 
Urals. 

Belper. uth. d»d.. Derhv. E^g.: hoslerv, tertlles, 
paint, oil wks., iron fouislries: p. (1061) 15,563, 
Belt, Great, strait. Denmark: separates Fyn L 
from Sjftlland I.: deep-Water channel too wind- 
ing for easy navigation: ‘crossed by train ferry 
at Its narrowest point (16 m.) lietween Nyboig 
and Korsor: approx, len^b 37 m. 

Belt, Little, .drait. Deumarg: c^parates Fyn 1. 
from .lutland: too shallow for large ships: 
bridged by road-railway bridge nr. Fredericia; 
approx, length 30 m. 

Belterra. ditt. Para st., N.E. Brazil: on R. 
TaiiaJoz. 30 m. S. of conAuence with R. Amazon 
at Santarem : experimental Ford rubber planta- 
tions: a. 950 sq. m.; p. (with Fordlandia) 
12 , 000 . 

Beltw, I.* Moldavian S.S.R.; on trib. of Dniester 
R.: p. (1969) 67.000. 

Belturbet. urh. ditt., Cavan. Ireland: on R. 

Erne: distiUing; p. (1951) 1,152. 

Bembrldge, vA.. I. of Wight. Eng.; resort. 

3 rachting : p. 1,978 (par.). 

BemAca, Angola. W. Africa; oAHelds. 

Bemidji. (.. Minn., U.S.A. ; lumber, cement, 
bricks, woollen goods; resort; p. (1960) 9,958. 
Ben Alder, mtn., Grampian Range. Scot.; nr. 

LoctaEricb; alt. 3.767 B. 

Ben Arthur, mtn., Argyll. Soot. : alt. 2.891 ft. 

Ben Attow, mtn.. Boas and Inverness. Scot. : alt. 

3 883 ft. 

Ben Avoni mtn,, Aberdeen. Soot. ; alt. 8,834 ft. 
Ben Craaeban, mfn.. Argyll, Scot.: alt. 3,689 ft. 
Bon Doran or Dmraann, mtn., Argyll. Scot.: 
alt. 3.523 ft. 

Ben Hope, mtn., Sutherland, Soot. : alt. 3,040 ft. 
Ben Lawers, mtn., Perth. Scot.: by Loch Tay: 
alt. 8.084 ft. 

Ben L^i, mtn., Perth, Scot. ; N.W. of Callander: 
alt. 2.876 ft. 

Beo Lomond, mtn., Stirling. Soot. : E. side of L. 
Lomond : alt. 3,192 ft. 

Ben Lomond, mtn.. New England range. N.S.W.. 
Australia: alt. 5.000 ft. 

Ben Lomond, mtn., Tasmania. Australia: alt. 
,5,010 ft. 

Ben Maodhui, mtn., S.W. Aberdeen, Soot. : 
Cairngorm gr : second highest peak In Brit. Is. : 
alt. 4,296 ft. * ^ 

Ben More, mtn,, S.W. Perth, Scot.: 10 m. W. 
of Loch Earn: alt. 3,843 ft.: also mtns. 
in Sutherland, the Helnides and the 1. of 
Mull. 

Ben Nevif. mtn.. Inverness. Scot.: at Lochiel: 

highest peak in Brit. Isles, alt. 4.406 ft. 

Beo Mevla, mtn,. Otago. New Zealand; alt. 
9 125 ft. 

Ben Nevis, mtn„ ComwaU, Tasmania, Anstralla: 
alt. 8.910 ft. 

Ben Venue, min., nr. Loch Katrine, Perth, Scot. ; 
alt. 2.893 ft. 

Ben Vorlloh, min., Perth. Scot. ; alt. 8,224 ft. 

Ben Wyvis, min.. Boss. Soot. : nr. DlngwaU ; alL 
8,429 ft. 

Benalla, L.disl.. Victoria. AuatraUa: pastoral and 
agr.: p. (1961) 8,483, 

Benares, tee VannaiL ^ ^ 

Benbeoula L, Outer Hebrides. Inverness, Soot.; 
a. 86 sq. m. 
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Benbecula Sound, muRase between the 1. and 8. 
UlBt. 

Bend^, L, Moldavian S.S.B.: textiles, p. (estd. 
1061) 63,000. 

Bendigo. e„ Victoria. Australia: gold-mining 
diet., rich farming and wine-producing texr.; 
p. (1061) ^,309. 

Benevento. prw., Italy ; a. 819 an. m.. containing 
many Koman remains: p. (1061) 297,153. 

Benevento, c., Italy: cath.: leather: p. (1961) 
54,744. 

Benfleet, urb. dist., Essex. Eng.; saw mills. Joinery 
wks.. light Inds.: p. (1061) 32,395. 

Bengal, West, India; a. 83.928 sq. m.: p. 
(1061) 34,926^379: rice, oilseeds, sugar cane, 
tobacco, jute, silk, tea. coal, mesta. potatoes: 
served by 8 st. rlys. : Ganges alluvial plains and 
delta: ch. c. Calcutta which adjoins Jute monuf. 
ctr. Upwiah. (Former prov. of Bengal split 
1047 — ^W. Bengal to India. E. Bengal to 
Pakistan). 

Bengal, Bag ot part of Indian Ocean washing E. 
shores of India and W. shores of the Indo- 
Chinese Fenluenla; receives waters of Ks. 
Krishna, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irrawaddy. 

Benghad, spi., Libya. N. Africa; on the O. of 
Sidra: Joint cap. with Tripoli: former starting- 
point for caravans to Egypt and the Interior: 
cereals: p. (estd. 1064) 71,000. 

Bengore Head. O., Antrim. N. coast Ireland: K 
of Giant's (]!ausewav. 

Benguela. c.. Angola. S.W. Africa: rly. runs Inland 
to Congo and Zambia: beeswax, maize, cattle, 
sugar: p. (1060) 52300 inc. 11,500 whites. 

Benha, L, U.A.lt.; impt. inkt. t.. rail and road 
ctr. in heart of cultivated a. of Nile delta. 

Benholm, par., Kincardine. Scot.; ancient cas.; 
P. (10.S1) 1,023. 

Beni, dep., N.E. Bolivia. 8. America: cap. 
Trinidad: a. 03.864 sq. m.: p. (10G2) 161300. 

Benioarlo, spt.. Valencia, Spain: on Mediter- 
ranean cst.: wines: p. (1067) 9335. 

Benin. W. Africa: between Niger delta and 
Dahomey: traversed by Benin B.: former 
African kingdom and slaving ctr., now dist. in- 
corporated in Nigeria: palm prod, and food- 
stulTs; famous African bronze ctr.: ch. t. 
BeiilD, 

Benin, t, Nigeria: W. Africa: cap. Mid-West 
region: palm oil, mahogany; p. (1068) 
54.000. 

Benin, Bight ol, part of O. of Guinea. W. 
Mriea. 

Beni SueX, t, n.A.B.: on Nile, 60 m. 8. of Cairo; 
carpets, cotton: p. (1060) 79,000, 

Benfculen, spt., Sumatra. Indonesia; p. 13,418. 

Benmore, 0., Antrim. N.E. point of N. Ireland : 
alt. 636 ft. 

Bennettsvihe, S.C.. tr.8J^. ; yam. tyre linings, 
lumber; p. (1060) 6363. 

Bennington, Vt.. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 8,023. 

Benoni, i., Transvaal. 8. Aftica; em^; p. (1060) 
135,467 (inc. 41,305 whites). 

Benrath, i„ Germany ; on Bhine B. ; B. pt. and 
industl. t.: chemicals, inachin. ; p. 25339, 

Bensberg, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany: 
10 m. from Cologne; iron-miutng, foundries: 
p. (1063) 83,400. 

Bensheim, t., Hessen, Germany; ctr. of fruit and 
wine diet.: textiles, paper, metallurgy; p. 
(1063) 24300. 

Bentang (Blntang). t, Kalimantan. Indonesia. 

Bentley with Arksey, urb. ditU, WJL Yorks. 
Eng.: P. (1061) 22352. 

Benton. U, Ark.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 10,399, 

Benton, i.. 111.. D.8.A.; p. (1060) 7,023. 

Benton Harbor, t., Midh., n.8.A.; midway along 
E. cst. L. Michigan: p. (1060) 19,186. 

Benue, B„ W. Africa ; chief trib. of Niger. 

Benwell, t., Northumberland. Eng.; sub. of 
NewcMtle. 

Ben»y-(Boe, min.. Glen Tilt. Perth, Soot.; alt. 
3.671 ft. 

Beograd, see BelgTade. 

Beppu. t., Kyushu, Japan; hot spring resort: p. 
(1066) 118383. 

Barot. c.. Albania; p. (1046) 11372. 

Berbera , beach vL, SomaUatN.E. Africa; on G. of 
Aden; former cap. of Br. Somaliland Prot.; 
exp. gum, raisins, skins; p. in hot season about 

_ 15.000, In cold season about 30,000, 

Berbioe, oo.. Guyana, 8. America; bauxite: p. 
(1046) 96,623. 
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Btrchem, commune, Belgium; sub. of Antwerp; 

_ metals: P. (1062) 48380. 

Berdlchev (Ossipevsk). i., Ukrainian 8.S.B. ; ctr. of 
sugar a.; engtn.. It. bids.; p. (1950) 53300. 

Berek-snr-Mer, trai. pi., France, on Eng. caiannel; 
P. (1064) 14,235. 

Bc^ya^ (Osipenko), ept., Ukrainian S.a.B.; on 
^ of Azov; a ctr. of the salt ind.; exp. grain, 
hemp. wool. agr. machln.; engln., oil refining; 
p. (1050) 66,000. 

Berea, t., N. Ohio. U.S.A.: sandstone quarries, 

_ building blocks: p. (1960) 16,592. 

Bere Rei^ mid. Dorset. Eng. 

Berezina, B.. U.S.S.B.; trib. Dnieper; French 
disaster on the retreat from Moscow; length 
360 m. 

Beresnttd, B.S.F.a.B.. salt, chemicals, paper; 
P. (1060) 106.000 

Bim. t, Spain: medieval cas.: p. (1957) 8.023. 

Bergama, i.. Turkey; ancient Pergamos, ruins: 
p. (1960) 21,797. 

Bergamo, e.. Lombardy, Italy ; 34 m. N.E. Milan : 
fine cath. and academy; silk Industry: p. 
(1961) 113312. 

Bergedorl. U, Germany; sub. of Hamburg; on 
K. Elbe; glass, leather; p. 19362, 

Bergen,si)e..W. coast Norway: univ.: most impt. 
comm. pt. in kingdom: shipping, fishing: mfbg. 
inds.; p. (1968) 116,555. 

Bergenfleld, t.. N. J.. U.S.A. ; clothing, light mufk. 
pianos: p. (1900) 27,203. 

Bergen op Boom, c., N. Brabant, Netherlands; 
sugar-beet: p. (1967) 38,165. 

Bergerac, U, Dordogne. France ; on B. Dordogne: 
grain, wine; ancient Huguenot stronghold; p. 
(1954) 23,622. 

Bergisch-aiadbadb, t., N. fihine-Westphalla. 
Germany; E. of Cologne; paper, motalluigy, 
textiles; p. (1963) 44,500. 

Bering I., most W. of the Aleutian Is., N. America. 

Bering Sea, part of N. Pac. Oo. between Aleutian 
Is. and Bralng Strait, upwards of 1.600 sq. m. ; 
fishing. 

Bating Strait, nofrow eea which separates Asia 
from N. America ; 36 m. wide at narrowest part. 

Bering Current (Okhotsk Current, or Oyai^o), 
ocean current, K. Pac. Oo.; flows through 
Bering Strait from Arctic, along E. cat. of 
Kamchatka and Japanese Is. Hokkaido. Hon- 
shu; relatively cold; moderate summer tem- 
peratures aiong cst. causes fogs. 

Be^, t, Almeria. Spalu; wine and fruit; p. (1957) 
11311. 

Berkeley, pariah, Gloucester, Eng.; nr. B. Seyem, 
2 m. B. of Bhupness: civil nuclear power-sta.: 

p. 1,116. 

Berkeley, e.. Cat, U.S. A.: univ.; p. (1960) 111,268. 

BeAeley Canal, Gloucester, Eng. : connects 
Sharpness on B. side Severn estuary with 
Gloucester: navigable only for small coasting 
vessels; opened 1827; length 15 m., depth 
lift. 

Berfchampstead (Berkliamsted), urb. dial., Herts, 
Eng,: chemicals, wooden ware; p. (1061) 18,051. 

Berkley, t., Mich., U.SJL. ; sub. of Detroit : p. 
(1960) 28,275. 

Berkshire, co.. Eng. ; downland including inkpen 
Beacon, White Horse Hills, drained by Thames 
and tribs., Kennet, Cole, Pang ; wooded; agr.; 
oats, daWng : biscuits; oo. t. Beading ; a. 725 
sq. m.; p. (1961) 503357. 

Berlm, e., former cap. of Germany; on B. Spree; 
fourth c. on continent of Europe for popi^tion; 
enclave within East Germany; divided 1945 
into 4 occupation zones: Soviet (East Berlhi, 
p. 1,082,349), British, American and French 
(West Berlin, p. 2311,000): total a. 800 sq. km.; 
inds. include, elec, goods, optical and ch^lcal 
prod., frirniture, paper, fbodstuffs. textiles, 
machln., publishing and printing; gr. route ctr. 
(each occupyingforoe has an airfield). 

Berlin, t., New^ampahire. VA.JLi p. (1950) 
17,821. 

Betmejo, U, Tkiija dep.. BoUvia; olL 

Bermejo B., (rib. R. Parana. Argentina. 

Bermeo, apt., Spain: nr. Bilbao, Bay of Biscay; 
fishing; p. (1057) 12,517. 

Bermondsey, aee Southwark. 

Bermuda. Brit, group coral istends (860 In 
number of which 20 are Inhabited) N. Atlantle: 
about 600 miles E. of 8. Carolina. U.SJk.: total 
area 21 sq. m.; Hamilton, on Long lataod Is 
the oh. t.: BiitlBh and U.S. air and naval 





stations: foTOorite winter resort for Americans: 
potatoes, onions, lily bulbs: bananas: p. (of 
KT.) (e^ 1965) 48jm. 

Bermudez, asphalt lake. VenesnSla. B. America; 
a. 2 SQ. m. 

Bernard, Gireat St, one of the Alps In the B. of the 
Valai^ Switzerland ; highest point 11,116 ft. ; 
height of mtn. pass between Italy and Swltser> 
land. 8,120 A.: fkmous hospice for trayellers In 
monastery on mtn. Great St Bernard road 
tunnel, zee K146. 

Bernard, little St., one of Oralan Alps, Savoy. S. 
of Mt Blanc, France: pass traversed by 
Hannibal 218 B.a 

Bemay, t. Bure, France: horse fhir: dairying, 
clotldng mAg., soap; p. (1954) 8J98. 

Beraburg, t, Hwe. E. Germany; cas.: bhemlcalB, 
machln.; p. (1963) 44J38, 

Berne, e., cap. can. Berne and fed. cap. Switzer- 
land: on Aar B.: cath.. unlv.: textiles: p. 
(1961) 166,100, 

Berne, can. Switzerland; fertile valleys, dairy- 
ing ; watches ; tourist district : a. 2.667 so. m. : 
p. (1961) 889^23. 

Bernese Oberland, Switzerland : Alpine region : ch. 
peaks: Finsteraarhom, Jungfritu ; resorts: Intw- 
laken. Grindelwald ; summer and winter otrs. 

Bernina, pass and min.^wltzerland : alt. 13.800 A. 

Beroun, t„ Bohemia, CS8£.: textiles, sugar ref., 
cement, coal. iron, limestone: p. (1961) 15JS97. 

Berri, oUMld, Saudi Arabia: 45 m. N.W. of Bas 
Taimura, between Qatif and Oursaniyah; the 
field extends offshore. 

Berry, t, N.S.W., Australia ; dairying. 

Bertlnoro, U. Forii, Italy: famous wines. 

Berwick, maritime eo„ 8.!B. of Scot. ; co. t. Duns : 
hilly: agr. : sheep, cattle: woollens, fishing, 
paper; a. 457 sq. m.: p. (1061) 22,441, 

Berwlok-qpon-Tweed, spi., mun. her., Northum- 
berland. Eng.: fishing, light engln., tweeds, 
knitwear: p. (Including Tweedmouth and 
Spittall) (1061) 12,166, 

Berwyn. L, lU.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) B4Jt24, 

Berwyn Msns.. range mid-Wales; alt of highest 
peak 2.716 A. 

Benapon, t, Doubs. France; observatory; 
unlv.: farm Implements, textiles; watch- and 
dock-making; p. (1062) 101,729, 

dist. and sub., Istanbul. 


Turkey; p. (1950) 63,611, 

Besklda, W. and SL, min. range, Poland. Gzeoboslo- 
vakia.B. Europe; northern range of Oarpathian 
mtn. system, seldom exceeds alt. 4.000 ft, 
many passes: forested: length 200 m. 
Bessarabia, isrr.. ceded to U.S.S.B. by Bomanla, 
1040, and now part of Moldavian 8.S.B. ; agr. 
region. [Gsnal; p. (1961) 8,084, 

Beisbrooke, t, Armagh, N. Ireland: on Newry 
Besstm Clard, France; coal-mining, steel, 
silk; p. (1954) 6JB28, 

Bensmer, t., Ala.. UBwt.; iron and steel: p. 
(1060) 33,064, 

w, t. Mich., UBJL: iron; p. (1960) 8,304. 


Besnld, mewtUnnaua pros. E. Java. Indonesia, 

Betanzos, t. Spam; wine: p. (1957) 10,824. 

Bethany, on Mt of Olives 2 m. Jerusuem, now 
Bizariya. 

Bethany, mfisfonorv Sts., S.W. Africa; p. J44. 

BetheL one. c.. the modem Beltin, Jordan; 10 m. 
N. Jemsakm. 

Bethel, t. Gape Province. S. Africa; rich forming 
a.; p. (1960) 11,962 inc. 4,003 whites. 

Bethea^ t., Maryland, U.S.A. ; p. (1960) 66JS27. 

Bethesda, wb. diet., Oaemarvon, WaJes; slate, 
light engln.; p. (1961) 4,161. ^ , 

Bethlehem. U, Jordan: 6^ m. S.W. Jerusalem: 
birthplace ofChrist; it (1961) 15,777. 

Bethlehsin, t.P^mi8.,ITBJL; 50 m. N. of Phila- 
delphia: iran-wks.; p. (1960) 76,408. 

Bethnal Oteen. tee Tower HimletB.^ 

BeChPfaage, former vil. on Mt of Olives, above 

«f s. or 

BefoSSJRrfr fomd.^8!w. Asia: 24 m. W. of 
Jerusalem; aidiaecfiogical site. 

Bdtiinne, t. Fas de OelilB, France; oil. salt coal; 
p. (1954) ssjsre. ^ „ , 

BeSenAoit L, Iowa. UJtA.; eted. ofl bwneia: 

BefeeSSSw^*^foe TiL, Kent Eng.; on N. 
flank of N. Downs. 4 m. W. of Deal. 


Betwe-y-Ooed, tirb. disl.. Oaemarvon. Wales; 

tourist and artists* resort: p. (1961) 778. 

Betnl. t, Madhya Pradesh, India: p. (1961) 
19M0. 

Betwa. B„ of Bhopal, India, trlb. of Jumna B.; 
length 360 m. 

Benel, N. Bhine-Westphalla, Germany: on B. 
Bhine opposite Bonn; chemicals, fomlture; 
P. (1068) 55,000. 

Beuthen, sec By tom. 

Beaa»VBl,t. Calvados. France; on Eng. Channel: 
seaside resort. 

Beveiand, I., S. Netherlands: between the old 
Maas and Hollands Dlep. 

Beverley, mkt. L, rmn. bor„ E.B. Torka. Eng.; 

fine minster; p. (1061) 16,024. 

Beverly, c.. Mass.. U.S.A.: boots, shoes, macbln.; 
p. (1060) 36.108, 

Beverly Hills, U, Galifomla. n.S.A.; p. (1960) 
30,817. 

Bevmwijk, t„ nr. Haarlem, N. Holland. Nether- 
lands; p. (1967) 41,956, 

Bewdley. mun. bar., Worcester. Eng.: p. (1061) 
6,033. 

Bexhin, mun. bor.. Sussex. Eng.; resort: p. (1061) 
28,926. I 

Bexley, former bar. W. Epnt; now outer bor.. 
Greater London, Eng., ! inc. CHiisleburst and 
Sldcup (N. of the A.20) Chayford and Erith; p. 
(1964) 209,937, \ 

Bexley. Ohio. n.S.A.: p.yi060) 14,319, 

Beykoz, t., Turkey: on BosxioraB Strait: p. (estd. 
1960) 40,000. 

Beyogln, div. of Istanbul, Turkey: resldtt. 

Quarter of Europeans ; p. (1945) 234,760. 
Beypazari,!. Turkey; 65 m. W. of Ankara ; rice, 
fruit, cotton: p. (1060) 8,866, 

Beysehir, L.. Turkey: 25 m. long; alt. 7.068 A. 
Beshitaa, L, B.S.F.S.B.: ftised with Bryansk (g.v.) 
in 1956. 

Bdzlen, t, Hdrault. France; wines, brandy; 

chemicals: p. (1962) 75,542. 

Bezons, sub. of Paris, France; on Seine B.; light 
mufs: p. (1954) 16,993. 

Bezwade, see Vijyavada. 

Bhadravati, t., Mysore. India: steel; p. (1961) 
65,776; of new town 41,281. 

Bha^pnr, U, Patna. Bihar, India: rice, maize; 
p. (1061) 143,860. 

Bhamo. t.. Upper Burma; on B. Irrawaddy; 

market ctr.; ruby mines; teak: p. c. lOjOOO. 
Bbandara, dist., Maharashtra, India, a. 3,582 bq. 
m.; rice. ollseedB, wheat, bamboo, tobacco; 
p. (1061) 1J868,286. 

Bhandara, cap. of Bbandara dist.. Maharashtra, 
India; 80 m. E. of Nagpur; cotton doth, brass 
mftg.; p. (1961) 27,710. 

Bharatpur, t., Bajastban, India; doth; p. (1061) 
49,776. 

Bhatpara, t„ W. Bengal, India; on B. Hooghly; 
p. (1061) 147,630. 

Bhavnagar, diet,, Qujaiat. India; a. 4,652 sq. m.; 
p. (1061) 1,119,436. 

Bhavnagar, e.,spf..Gujajat, India: cotton, silk and 
gold embroidery; p. (1961) 176,473. 

Bhilai, Madhya Pradesh, India; steel plant: 
rails and riy. sleepers; p. (1061) of Industt t. 
86J16: of Duxg 47.224. 

Bhim-Oora, sacred pool, place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age, Uttiir Pradesh, Tndfa. 

Bhtr, diet., Maharaditra, India; a. 4,268 bq. m.: 
wheat, cotton. Unseed, sugar: cap. Bhir. 190 m. 
E. of Bombay: p. (1961) lj001,466, 

Bhlwaui, t., India; cottons; p. (1061) 68494, 
Bhopal, e., st. cap., Madhya Pradesh, India; 

impt. trade ctr.; p. (1961) 186474. 

Bbui, cb. t., Kut(^ Gujaiat, Bombay. India; 
p. (1061) 88463. 

Bhutan, ifidep. et., E. Himalayas: cap. Thimphu; 
oh. prod.: Indian com. millet, lao. rice, doth: 
valuable forests: a. (approx.) 18,000 bq. m.: 
Dist motor road link with India constr. 1960-2; 
p. scattered and nomadio, c. 700J000, 
Bhnvaneahwar, cap.. OitasiL India: 18 m. Aom 
Cuttack: p. (1961) 38411, 

Blalra, Bight oLW. Africa; bay lying E. of the O. 

of Guinea between the Niger and Oipe Lopez. 
Biala-Erakowrica, ammiine, Krakow dep., Po- 
land: agr.. tr. otr.. oattle. textUez. 
Bial08ai!d,e.,N.W. Poland: formerly in Gennany; 

indnatl. mid teanaport ctr. 

BialyitOlt, pr09., E, Pdand: eap. Blalystok; a. 
9,021 BQ. m.: p. (1065) 1460400. 
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Bialyitok; P<flaiid: cap, of Bialystok proy., I 
nr. Qrodno; «nRtn . textiles, chemicals, saw* I 
miUixur: p. (1065) m,ooo, \ 

Blanoavilla. Sicily. Italy: ornnces. 

Blantti. t, Basses-Pyrtotes. France; on Bay of 
Biacay: seaside resort; p. (1964) 22JB22. 
Btba-El-Kubra. U, T7JL.ll., N.E. Africa: on Nile; 
p. IMO. 

Bll»era^ Baden-Wttrttember?. Gteimany; on 
H. Bias: spa; wood, metal and engln. Inds.; 

P. (1963) 23,100. 

Bicester, urb. diet., Oxford. Eng. ; ily. Junction ; 
lace: p. (1961) 5,313, 

*** , N. Nigeria, W. Africa; p. 10,000. 

R., on SpaniSh-Frendi frontier, 
e.. Maine, U.S.A.: cotton mnf.; re- 
sort; p. (1960) 19jm. 

Blddnlpta, iif6. ditt., Stafford, Eng.: nr. Leek; 
coal mng., machin., textiles, fiuniture: p. 
(1961) 14.060. 

Bidelord. mtin. bor., N. Devon, Eng.: on E. 
Torridge:' ropes, suls. boat bldg., fidove mkg.; 
p. (1061) 10,265. 

Bieteleb; u, Germany ; on Bhine ; dyes : p. 19,504. 
Biel (Bienne), i., Berne. Switaerland; watchea; 

p. (1061) 61,200. 

Bielawa, t. Wroclaw prov.. S.W. Poland; tex- 
tiles; p. (1065) 31,000. 

Bielaya-^serkov. t.. Ukraine. U.S.S.B. : on trib. 
of Dnieper B. ; faiia. tr. in cattle, beer, grain ; 
p. 64.000. 

Bielefeld, Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; oh. 
ctr. of linen industry; maetdn.. bicycles; p. 
(1963) 172J300. 

BleUa.i.. Novara, Italy; textiles; p. (1061) 60.300. 
Bielsko-Biala, t.. Katowice prov.. Poland: wool- 
lens. linen, metal, chem.; p. (1065) 82,000. 
Bien-hoa, t, nr. Saigon, S. Vict-Nam ; sugar refin- 
ing; cotton mills. 

Bienne, L., N.E. NeuchAtel. Switserland. 

Bleriey, fNir.. W. Biding. York^ I^.; coal. 

iron : p. I6J000. „ 

Bles-Bos^ redahned fenland area between N. 
Brabant and 8. W. Netherlands; sugar refining, 
dairying ; a. 65 sa. m. . . 

Big Black, R.. trib. of MfsBlsslppi. D.S.A. 

Big Bone Lick, locoUtv, N. Ky.. D.SJL: E. of 
Ohio B. ; deposit of fossil mammoth- _ ^ , 

Biggar, burpK Lanark, Soot.; in S. Uplands. 

10 m. S.B. of Lanark; p. (1961) 1,403. 
Blggarsbe^, mtns., NataC S. Africa; branch <rf 
^e Drdtensbexg. l^best point. Indumeni. 
7,200 ft. „ , 

Biffileswade, urO. diri., Beds, Eng. : in yajley of 
B. Ouse, 0 m. S.E. of Bedford; ctr. of fruit- 
growing and mkt. gardening dist.; hydraulic 
machin. tools, hosiery, caravans; p. (1961) 8,M7. 
Big Horn Mtns, Wyo. and Mont.. U.S JL : Bockies ; 

highest alt., 12.000 ft. ^ 

Bi|Hom. R., Wyo.. U.S.A.; trib. of Yellow-stone 

Bihad, t., Jugoslavia: on B. Una; p. (1960) 14,000. 
Bihar, rioie, Indian Union; a. 67,106 sa. m.: 
cap. Patna (cr.v.); ch. B., Ganges; agr.: rice, 
wheat, malz^ sugar-cane, tobacco, oil-seeds; 
minerals; coal, iron, mica; tad.: iron wid 
stMl. oil reflxdng at Barauni: p. (1061) 
46,456,610. _ _ ^ 

Bih6, dist.. Angola (Port. W. Africa). 

Bihor BItn&. Bomania. 

Biisk, e.. Siberia. U.S.S.B.; p. (1050) 146.000, 
Bijapur, t., Blysore, India: cotton: ruins: p. 
(1961) 78,854. 

BUelJina. t, .Tugoelavia: p. (1950) 18,000. 

- - _t..Utraidesh.>dla; PM96V^610. 
Bikaner, t.. ^asthan, India; p. (1061) 160.064. 
Biktal, otott. Padfio Ocean; scene of atomic- 
bomb tests. 

BUaspnr, f.. Madhya Pradesh. India; sUks, oot- 
^ tons: P. (1061) 86,706. ^ ^ 

Bilbao, tpL, N. Spain; cap. Basam prov. of 
Visoaya; formerly famous fw "taf® making; 
Inm ore. smelting; p. (1060) 281,459. 

p>.. 


Of TSes estuary; ohemloala. shlphldg. and le- 
palring, iron and steel, plastlca, fertUisem: 
p. (1061) 32,130. 

Bluings, U Montana. U.S.A.: cattle-raising, 
wool; p. (1060) 62,851. 

BiUtagsjmts, London, Eng.; old river-gate sad 
wharf, now chief fiSh mkt. of England. 

Billiton (Belitnng) I., Indonesia: tin. 

Bltarn, oaait, Niger, W. Africa; p. 2,000. 

Biloxi, f.. Miss.. UB.A.; fishing, tourist ctr.. U.S. 
Air Force base; p. (1060) 44,063, 

Bilsen, t., Belgium; mkt. ctr. for fruit growing 
area; p. (1062) 6^7. 

Bilston, mun. bor., Stafford. Eng.; coal mng.. iron, 
steel. non-fenouB castings; p. (1061) 33,077. 

Bima. t.. Bumbawa. Indonesia, 

Btaab. L, Aserbaijan. Persia ; nr. L. Urmia. 

Binalhagan, t, Negros I.. Philippine IS.; sugar. 

Btaan, t., Luzon, Philippine Is. 

Binangonan, L, Luzon, Philippine IS. 

Btache. t., Belgium: lace, clothing; p. (1062) 
10,426. 

Btagua, L, N.B.W., Australia; wool, wheat, 
cattle. 

Bingen, t, Bbtaeland Palatinate. Germany; on 
Rhine B.; at 8. entrance to Rhine gorge; 
wine; beautiful scenery; p. (1968) 20JS00. 

BtagerriUe, n4.. Ivory Ooast, W. Africa. 

Btagham, rural dist.; Notts., agr.; p. (1961) 
25,145. 

Btagham Canyon, U, N. Utah, U.SJL: copper, 
silver, gold, lead; p. (1060) 1,516. 

Btaghunt^ N.Ym U.S.A. ; on BusauShanna B.; 
boot factories: p. (1060) 76,941. 

Btagley.tir5.dtri.,mllt.. W.B. YoikB.Bng.: oo 
B. Aire. 16 m. N.W.m Leeds; textiles, engin.. 
agr.; p. (1061) 22508.^ « ^ „ 

Btngol-dag, mbtu., Turkey; S. of Ersurum; 
highest peak 12.810 ft. 

Btatang L, largest island of the Bionw Arebi* 
pelago, Indonesia: bauxite. 

Bio-Bio, R., Chile; rises in Andes, flows N.W. 
to Pao. Oo. at Talcahuano ; length 800 m. 

Bio-Bio, prov.. Chile; cap. Los Angeles; a. 
4,842 sa. m.; p. (1060) 179,984. 

Biratnagar, t„ S.B. Nepal, to the Teral; Jute, 
sugar, cotton miUing, stainless steel; p. (1061) 


BJrbbum. did., W. Bengal. India; cap. Suri; 
healthy climate; rice, sugar: mnfS. silk, cotton; 
a. 1.767 sa. m.: p. (1061) 1,446468. 

BlrShlngton, U, Kent, Eng. 

BirdSboro, bor., Penns., n.B.A. ; on Schuylkill B. ; 
coal, steel; p. (1060) 3,026. 

Birdum, L, N. Tto.. Australia; on riy., 800 m* 
B. of Darwin : cattle. 

Birjand, t, Iran; p. 25,000. _ 

Blrkenhe^, eo. bor., Cheshire, Eng.; on R, 
Mersey, opp. Liverpool : docks, Shipbldg., 
engta.. clotl^, metal, wood, glass; p. (1061) 
141,683. 

Blrket El Qamn, *' Lake of the Homs,** Fayntn. 

Bina^;taun, e., oo. bor., Warwick, Eng.; industl. 
cap. Midl a nd, second Igst, c. 6t. Britain; 
famous for its met^ runfia.; motors and cycles, 
plastics; univ., oath., town hall; p. (1961) 

Bimingham, t., cap., Ala., U.8.A.: coal, irmi, 
limestone, steel, aircraft, chemicalB. textiles; 

Binningham, t*, U.S.A.; p< (1060) 25525, 

Bimam, oil., Perth, Soot. : location of Bimam 
Wood— Macbeth; former royal forest 

Bizni. U Dahomey. W.Mrica ; p. 1,000. 

Bizobidahaii. i.. U.S.S.B.: admin, ctr.: It and 

wood tads.; p. (1060) «,000. 

Birr, mW, t., uro. did., Offaly, Ireland; on Little 
Brosna B.; farming; observatory; p. (1061) 
a 921 

Bir Tiaosta, Libya, Africa; 120 m. S.W. Tripoli: 


Bisbee. t. Arizona, U.SJL; very riOh copper 
deposits, gold, silver, lead: P- 
Bte c arosm, Landes, Fiance; 46 m.S.W. Breaux, 
rocket and mtadto testing range projected. 


(!, lA dUL. DataHD. Xnc.: on N. 


fBui; Mdng; p.aM» 414S1. 
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Btoohhfhtt. C.. Bas-Khln. Franca: N.W. aub. 
of Stnisboiufr, furniture, poroalain; p. (1954) 
11,430. 

BiaoboO, Mt., Tasmania. Australia : tin. 

Bl8oholBwerda« L, Dresden. E. Germany: quarry- 
ing, glass and iron Inds.; rly. cti.: p. 

11JZ85. 

Bishop, t.. Gal.. n.S.A.: cattle, tungsten: p. 
(1960) 2,375. 

BUbop Auokland, tirb. dirt., Durham. Eng.: 
contains palace of Bishop of Durham; coal. 
Iron, light engtn.: p. (1061) 35j276. 

Bishop Rook, iiolated rock, UrtUkenue, ScUly la.. 
86 m. S.W. of Land's End, Ck>mwall : recognised 
internationally as E. end of trans-Atlantic 
ocean crossing. 

Blihop’s Stortford, mkt. t., urb. dirt., Herts., Eng.; 
on Stort B.; grain; p. (1961) 18.342. 

Bishop’s Waltham, par., Hants, Eng. ; bricks. 

Bishop Wearmouth, 1.. pt. of Sunderland. Co. 
Durham. 

Biskra, c., Algeria. N. Africa: admin, ctr., winter 
resort: oasis nearby produces dates: p. e. 
63fi00. 

BlSley, Gloucester. Eng.: nr. Stroud. 

Blsinarck. cop. c.. N. Dakota. U.S.A.: on Mis- 
souri B.: p. (1960) 27,670. 

Bismarok Arch., 3 large an l several small Islands 
off New Guinea, forme: ly German, now Austral- 
ian Trust Terr.: total native p. (estd. 1962) 
174,116. 

Blssagos Is., off W. Africa. Port Guinea; ch. t. 
Boiama. 

Blssao, t., tpt.. Port Guinea: n. 6.000. 

Blstrita, t. Bomanla: p. (1963) 23,346. 

Bitetto. t., tm. ipL, Apulia. Italy: on E. cst. 
5. m. N.W. of Bari; fishing; 0.6,991. 

Bltlis, I., Turkey: p. (1945) 74,449. 

BitUa. 1.. Turkey : minerals. Armenian massacre : 
p. (1960) 16.362. 

Bitol] (Monastir), (.. Macedonia. Jugoslavia ; many 
mosques. miUta^ H.Q.. great tr. in corn, grain, 
flour, hides and woollen stufle : tanning, carpets : 
p. (1959) 43,000. 

filtonto, Apulia, on E. cst. 7 m. N.W. of Bari ; 
Italy : olive oil. wine : fine cnth. : p. 29,731. 

Bitteif^, L, Halle. E. Germany; lignite mining; 
engln.. chemicals: p. (1603) 30,900. 

Bltterlont^ t., Ciape Province. 8. Africa. 

Bitter Lakes, Xsthmus of Suez, tr.A.B., utilised 
by Suez Canal- 

BittexToot, m9M.f U.S.A. : range of the Bockies, 
highest point Ajax Mtn., 10,900 ft. ; rly. tunnel 
2 m. long. 

Bitton, t, Gloucester, Eng. ; mining. 

Biwa, L.. Japan : a. 180 sq. m. ; 330 ft. above 
sea-level: 300 ft. deep; connected by canal 
with Osaka. „ . ^ 

Biyi^ t., Gharblya prov.; Lower n.A.B.: N.E. 
Africa: rice, millet, cotton: p. (1947) 17.731. 

Biysk, I.. W. Siberia, B.S.F.S.B.: engin.. textiles: 
p. (1959) 146J000. 

Bizerta, stft., Tunisia, N. Africa: international 
dockyard; the ancient Hippo Zarltus: fishing; 
oil rellnliv: steelwhs.; p. (1956) 46,681. 

Bigot, comnvne, N.E. Algeria; p. 10,845. 

BJelovax, t., Croatia. Jugoslavia: p. (1959) 12Ji00. 

Bjdmbo^, see Pori. 

Biaauir B. Mtns., Transvaal. S. Africa. 

Blaavaods Huk, Denmark : nr. Esbjerg. 

Black Belt, area on coastlands of Miss, and Ala., 
U.S.A.: black soil praMe land, good for oottozL 

Buck BluB, mfn., N. Tasmania. Australia. 

Blackburn, eo. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; textiles, engin., 
light inds.; p. (1961) 106,114, , , 

Black Country, Eng., Midlands; formerly tmpt. 
iron-workbig and coal-mining district round 
the Birmingham area. 

Blahkdown Hills, Devon, Eng. 

Black Forest (SObwarswald), mine,, Germany; 
resort, forests, a. 1,844 eq. m. ; highest peak 
Feldberg. alt. 4.090 ft. 

' ! Chins, picturesane ravine on S. 

» of Wight, Eng. 

; mMno t, Bocky Mtns., Colorado. 

VAJL 

Black Bead, O., Galway Bay. Olat& Ireland. 

BlaSkhaad, 0„ on N. entxanoe to B(dM Lough, 
N.XtelaDd: lighthouse. ^ 

Bladduath, open common, 8JL London. Eng.; 
a. 267 acres. _ 

Biaok BIOS, mbif.. between 8.D. and Wyo^ 
XJJR.A , ; highest, komey Peak. alt. 7,240 ft. 
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Black ble, peninevla, between Cromarty and 
Beauty Firths, Boss and Cromarty. Soot. : agr.. 
fisheries, quarrying ; a. 240 sq. m. 

Blabk Lake. S. Quebec, Canada: akbestos 
mines; p. (1961) 4,180. 

Blackley, t., S.W. Lancs, Eng. ; N. sub. of Man- 
chester; dyewks. 

Black Motmti^ t., N.C.. U.8 JL : resort. 

Black Mtns., range of Appalachians, n.8.A.; 

Mt. MitcheU. alt. 6.684 ft. 

Black Mtns., ranoe, Brecknock, 8. Wales; highest 
peak. Brecknock Van. alt. 2,631 ft. 

Blackpool, eo. bor,, seaside resort, Lancs. Eng. 

on cst. of Fylde diet; p. (1961) 152,133. 

Black Prairie, reoion, Texas. 0.8 JL; extends 
350 m. S.W. from OuochJta Mtns. to Austin; 
contains very fertile Black Waxy and Grande 
Prairie snb-i^ons devoted almost entirely to 
cotton growing; ch. ts.. Dallas, Fort Worth, 
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Blaoksod Bay. coast of Mayo. Ireland. 

Blaokstone, Mass.. U.S Jl. : tezUles; p. (1950) 

4,968. 

Blaokstone, t., Va.. U.S.A.: tobacco mkt.; p. 
(1960) 3,659. 

Black Volte, R., Upper Volta and Ghana; rises 
in Futa Jallon Plateau, flows E.. 8. and E. 
into B. Volta: length, over 800 m. 

Black Warrior, R., Ala., U.S.A.: flows through 
coalfields: navlimble; waterpower. 

Blaekwater, R., Hants and Essex, Eng. 

Blaokwater, R., Ireland : three of this name. 

Blaekwater, R., U.8.A. (Mont.. Fla., and Va.). 

Biaok Waxy, see Black PnUrle. 

Blackwell, c., Okla.. U.S.A.; gas, oU. wella. re- 
fining. zinc smelting : meat packing : p. 

(1960) 9^88. 

Blaenau Ffestiniog, see Flestlnlo;. 

Blaenavon, urb. dirt., Monmouth, Eng.; 
mining; p. (1961) 8,424. 

Blagoevgrad, t., fonnerly Goma Dzbuinaya. ch. L 
Bulgarian Macedonia; p. (1956) 21,833. 

Blagoswsbchensk. now Blagoyevgrad. t., E. Siberia. 
B 8.F.S.R. on B. Amur; wat. pi.: engin.. saw- 
mlUing; p. (1959) 94,000. 

Blair Atboll, par., Perth, Scot.; tourist resort; 
p. (1951) lfi68, 

Blairgowrie and Rattray, burgK Perth, Scot.: 
at foot of Scot. Highlands. 18 m. N.E. of Perth : 
fruit; linen: agr. maebin., canning inds.; p. 
(1961) 5a68. 

Blalrmore, (.. Alberta. W. Canada; on (Canadian 
Pacific Bly.. 160 m. 8.W. of Medicine Hat. at 
approaclt to Crow’s Nest Pam: coal-mining 
otr. on Alberta Oo^fleld; p. (1961) IMO 

Blairsvllle. L. Penns., U.8.A.: p. (1960) 4,930. 

Blakely, t., Ga.. U.S.A.; peanuts, lumber, turpen- 
tine: p. (1960) 3,580. 

Blano-Hesnil (Le). Selne-et-Olae. France: p. 
(1954) 25^63, 

Blano, Mt, France: highest peak of Alps; alt 
15.782 ft. 

Blanca Pk., Col., U.8.A. ; alt 14,890 ft. 

Blanche Bay, on N.E. coast of New Britain, 
Bismarck Arch. ; Inner part site of BabauL 

Blanobester, t, Ohio, U.SJL: textiles, pumps: 
p. (1960) 2,944. 

Blanco, t.. Cape Province 8. Africa. 

Blandloid, or Blaodford Fomm, mkt t.. mten. bor., 
Dorset, Eng.'; lime and stone, agr. implements: 
p. (1961) 3,558. 

Blanes, ept., Spain; N.E. of Barcelona: holiday 
xeeort: p. (1957) 7M9, 

Blankenlwe, tpt., N. Belgium; seaside resort: 
p. (1962) 10^62. 

Blantyrs, c.. Malawi; in Shire Highlands; linked 
by rail to Beira; comm, otr.; tobbaoo; p. 
88J000 (ine. 3,400 Europeans). 

Blantyre, par., Lanark. Soot ; birthplaos of Dr. 
Livingstone; aero engines; p. (1951) 17,766. 

Blamey, oil.. 4 m. N.W. Ck>rk. Ireland; oas, and 
Blaixiey stone: woollen xnfUr. 
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Blafdon, iirb. Darbam. Bng.: ooal-mlning; 
p. (1961) a0S16. 

CO.. Sweden: a. 1.178 sq. m.; p. (1061) 
144,468. 

Blenheim, C.. B.I.. New ZeaJland: Cruit; p. (1061) 
11J842, 

Bletdiley, urb. dist., Bucka. Ene.: rly. Innctlon. 
btlckB. bnuheB; p. (1061) 17j098. 

BUda, I., Aleerla. JX. Africa: flour, dtnu fmite; 
p. (1954) 67/m. 

BJoemfonteln, t, cap.. O.F.S.. S. Africa; cattle 
ctr.: engln.. Rlaas, bricks, meat canning; p. 
(1960) 140.924 Inc. 61J113 Whites. 

Blols, c.. Loire-et-Cher. France; on Loire: 80 m. 
8.W. of Orleans; chfttean; wines; p. (1954) 
28J90. 

Blood lU Natal. S. Africa. 

Bloody-Foroland. O., Donegal. N.W. Ireland. 

BloomOeld, t.. Ind.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 2.224. 

Bloomfield, t. N.J.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 61^67. 

Bloomington, t.. 111., U.S.A.: coal, motor cars; 
p. (1960) 5ff.F7i. 

Bloomington. L. Ind.. n.S.A.: wheat, com. 
alfaUh; fumltore, structural glass, radios; p. 
(1960) 31.867. 

Bloomslinig, t., Penns.. U.S.A.: iron; p. (1900) 
10.665. 

Blorca. (.. Java. Indonesia ; teak ; p. 18.461. 

Blndenz. t. Austria: cotton, watches; p. (1061) 
11.127. 

Blnefldd, t. W. Via.. n.8.A.; coal. Iron, lime- 
stone. steel foundries. sUica. lumber; p. (1960) 
19.266. 

Blueflelds. R. in Nicaragua. (Central America. 

BluefleUs. Nicaragua: on E. cst.: bananas, 
timber: p. (1960) 11.376. 

Blue (hass. diri.. Ky.. U.S.A., area where blue 
grass abundant ; hozse breeding. 

Blue Monntains, chain in N.S.W.. Australia; 
highest peak, 4.100 ft. 

Blue Monntains. i.. N.S.W.. Australia; tourist 
centre: p. (1961) 28,070. 

Bine Mountains, Jamaica. W. Indies. 

Bine Mile (Bahr^-Azrek). A., riedng in tablelands 
of Ethiopia, joins the White Nile at Khartoum : 
its seasonal flooding provides the bulk of water 
for irrigation in Sudan and 17.A.A. 

Blue Mile, prov,. Sudan : a. 54,677 sq. m. ; cap. 
Wad Medani iq.v.) ; p. (estd. 1051) 1.840.600. 

Bhu Point. Long 1.. U.S«A. ; oysters. 

Bine Ridge Mtns., U.S.A.: most E. ridge of 
Appalachian Mtns. in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Blnll Harbour. S.I.. New Zealand: 18 m. from 
Invercargill; spt. for Southland prov. 

BInflton. Ind.. U.B.A.; fium implements, 
lumber; p. (1900) 6.238. 

Bhimenau, Brazil; butter, sugar: p. (1960) 
46J691 

Blyth. spt. mun. 6or.. Northumberland, Eng.; 
exp. coal: shipbldg.; p. (1961) 36.983. 

BlyfhevUle. t.. Ark.. U.S.A.: tr. ctr. for agr. 
region: p. (1960) 20.797. 

Blyfbswood. t.. fiape Province, S. Africa. 

Bo. L. Sierra Leone. W. Africa; second Igst. t. 
in cty.: gold: adm. hdqtrs.; p. (1963) of dist. 
209.000. 

BobadiUa. L. S. Spain; N. of MAlaga. 

BobhiU. t. Andhra Pradesh. India; tr. ctr. in agr. 
a.; p. (1961) 25.692. 

Bobbio, Emilia-Kogmagna, Italy, in northern 
ApennineB ; ctr. European cultural life, 9thr-12th 
cent.; St. Columban founded monast^, 612. 

Bobigny. L. Seine. France; p. (1954) 18.621. 

Bobrawa. A.. Lower SUesia; W. Poland; trib^ of 
R. Oder; length 158 m. 

Bobrek Karo, L. SUe^ Poland : Cerman before 
1945; coal, coke, steel, ammonia; p. (1989) 
22J096. 

Bobrinets, t.. Okxalnlan S.S.R.; tobacco fiictotle&; 

^ p. 10.000. 

Bobrulric. fartirctB. t. Byelorossian 8.SJEt.. on 
R. Berezina; engin.. sawmiUing; p. (1959) 

^ 97,000. 

Booas del Thro. prov.. Panama; cap. B. del T.; 
p.aW0) 32400. 

Bodietta, La, pass. Liguria, Italy; used by main 
lontes across Ligurian Apenmnes from Genoa 
to Lombardy Plain, 

Bodholt. t. N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany; 
maohin.. textUes. elect, goods; p. (1968) 

^ 4ej00. 

Bodbnm.i.cN.Bhlne-'WeBtphalla.Genoany; Urn. 


W. of Dortmund: otr. of steel ind.; coal and 
iron, chemicals, foodstuflfs; p. (1968) 361400. 
Booknm-HflveU U. N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany; 
N.W. of Hamm; coal-mining: p. (1968) 24.700. 
“'".off. Baikal; gold. 
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Bodaibo, t.. R.B.F.S.R.; NJi. 
engin.: p. (1956) 14400. 

Bodega Bi^. Cal.. D.B.A.: 

Rosa; numear itower sto. 

Bodele, area. Chad. W. Africa: cotton, tobacoo. 
forage grasses. 

Boden. t.. Sweden; on Lulea R.; mU. otr.: 
comm, ctr.: p. (1961) 13.719. 

Bodmin, mim. bor., eo. t,. Cornwall. Eng. ; on S.W. 
flank of Bodmin Moor: china day. It. engin.: 
p. (1961) 6409. 

Bodmin Moor, upland. N.E. Cornwall. Eng.; 
granite qnanies. kaolin; lower dopes culti- 
vated. higher slopes used for sheep pastures; 
average alt. 1.000 ft., highest point. Brown 
Willy, alt. 1,875 ft. 

BodO, spt.. Norway; within Arctic Girole at 
entrance to Salten Fjord, fishing, woollen goods; 
p. (1961) 12.445. 

Boeleleng. spt.. Ball. Indonesia; rice; harbonr 
unsafe during monsoon. 

BMo^.^jmw.. Greece; a. 1221 sq.m.: p. (1961) 

BogaimV. La.. C.S.A.: p. (1960) 21.423. 

Bognor Regis, t.. urb. dUt.. Sussex, Eng. : seaside 
resort ; p. (1961) 28.144. 

Bogor. L. Java. Indonesia; p. (1961) 154.092. 

Bogota, cap.. Columbia. S. America in E. Cordil- 
leras. 0.000 ft. above sea level; cath.. museum. 
\miv. ; textiles, cement and brick mkg.. leather, 
glassware, tyres; p. (estd. 1065) 1,488,000. 

Bogovoddc. sec Moglndc. 

Bohemia, former W. prov. of Csechodovalda: 
abolished 1948 ; plateau girdled by mountainB ; 
drained by R. Elbe; agr. : wheat, rye. hops, 
flax, sugar-beet: minerals: Ugnlto, graphite; 
mnfr. textiles, sngar. pottery, machin.. boots; 
p. inc. Moravia (1962) 9466,753. 

Bdhmerwald (Bohemian Forest) Mtns.. forested 
range between Czeohodovakia and Bavaria; 
150 m. long; highest points; Aber, alt. 4348 
ft., Rachelberg. alt. 4.748 ft. 

Bohol. Philippines ; 1,402 sq. m. p. (Ind. ad- 

jacent Is.) 491.608. 

Bobotle. U. Somalia. Africa; p. 1,000. 

Boiro. commune. La Coruna. Spain; cattle, 
fishing, sardine canning ; p. 11468. 

Bois-Clolombes, Seine. France: p. (1954)^7399. 

Boise City, cap.. Idaho, U.B.A.; silver, hot 
springs; p. (1960) 94,491. 

Boise. R., Idaho, D.B.A. 

Bojador. C.. Rio de Oro, Africa. 

Bdkaro, t.. Bihar. In^: 150 m. N.W. of Calcutta: 
steel plant projected 1064. 

Bokn Fjord. Norway: N. of Stavanger. 85 m. long, 
10-15 m. wide. 

Boksbiffg. t., Transvaal. S. Africa; gold, coal; 
(1960) 70,933 iiio. 27406 whites. 
apt.. Port. Guinea IP. 4,000. 
ass. Baluchistan. Fsklstan; pass from 
Pakistan to Afobanistan ; snmmlt 5.000 ft. 

Bolbso, L. Seine-Maritime. France; 12 m. E. of Le 
Havre; p. (1054) 11,716. 

Boldon. tifb. diet., Durham. Eng.; p. (1061) 25418. 

Boleslawieo (Bunzlau), t. Lower Slleda. Poland, 
German befoie 1945: on the Bobrawa R.. 
pottery: p. (1965) 97.000. 

U, Dkninlan com; p. 10460. 

BeSma. t. Argentina; p. (1947) 18,773. 

Bolivar, dep.. Colombii^ S. America, cap. Car- 
tagena; a. 22.081 sq.m.: p. (estd. 1959) 790.950. 

Bolivar, prov.. Ecuador, S. America : cap. Guor- 
ando; a. 1.150 sq. m.; p. (1950) 109406. 

Bolivar, d.. Venesuela : oh. t..Caldad Bolivar: a. 
01.868 sq. m.; p. (1961) 213443. ^ „ 

Bolivia, inland rep., S. America, bounded by Brasil. 
Paraguay. Argentina, Chile and Pern; jnp. 
nominally Sucre, actual administrative H.(l. 
La Pas; plateau, mountains: Boflv. Andes; 
volcanoes; L. Titicaca. Roopv. drained by 
tribe, of Amaaon: dimate varies with elevation: 
monkeys, jaguars; forests; savannahs; agr. 
in backward condition: rubber, quinine, calds. 
hides; cb. exp. tin; petroleum: language 
Spanish: a. 514.155 so. m.: p. (1965) 9399300. 

Bolkbov, i., Ckralxilan S.B.R. monastery; inapt, 
inds.; p. 20300. 

Bollingtan, L, wb. dUt.. Cbediire. Eng.; nr. 
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Bfooolesfldd, cotton, calico printing and dye 
wkB.; p. (1001) B,e4B, 

BOlobo, U, Congo. AlHoa. on R. Congo. 

Bologna. aneUnt e., Emilia. N. Italy ; on N. flank 
of Apenninea; Impi route ctr. commanding 
road (over Fota Paw) and rly. (through 
Apennlne Tunnel) aeron Apennines to Florence : 
mnfk. sugar, macaroni, nuclear research ctr.: p. 
(1064) 488J000. 

Bologna, pros.. Italy; a. 1.465 sq. m.; p. (1061) 
848,4^, 

Bologoye/i.. B.S.F.S.B. ; depot and Impt. Junction 
on the Leningrad and Moscow Bly. ; p. lOjOOO. 
BolonChen, t.. Campeche. Mexico. 

Bololondion, mum. t, Matanisas, W. Cuba: p. 

(estd.) (of mun.) 11^83 (of t.) 3J10, 

Bcdsena, L.. Latium region. Italy; occupies Ige. 
extinct Toloanio crater in S. of Tuscan Hills: 
a. (approx.) 60 sq. m. 

BoUhoya Volga, i.. B.B.F.S.B.: 80 m. N. of Mos- 
cow, at Junct. of Volga and Moscow Volga 
Gatkal: SoTlet Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
Bolson do Blapimi, i.. Sierra Majada, Mexico. 
Bolsovar. ur5. disf.. Derby. Eng. : limestone, coal. 

textUes: p. (1061) 21.770. 

Bolsward. c.. Friesland. Netherlands: dairying. 

tfnseed. bricks; p. (1947) 7^9, 

Bolt Hd.. headland, Devon, Eng. ; alt. 480 ft. 
Bolton, eo. bar., Lancs. Eng. : cotton, iron, oosl, 
chemicals: p. (1061) 160,887. fabbey. 

Bolton, Ahtw. W.B. Yorks. £ng.; fhmous ruined 
Bolu. t.. Turkey: in andent state of Bithynta: 
at Hija. B. of the t.. are warm medicinal 
springs; p. (1060) 13J48, 

Bolus Head, C.. Kerry. Ireland. 

Bolzano. Venetla Trldentina. Italy; on B. 
Isarco at S. approach to Brenner Pass : resort : 
p. (1961) 89,070 

Boma, L, Congo. Africa, on Congo estuary: 
exports timber, cocoa, palm prods., bananas; 
p. c. 38,000. 

Bcnnarsnnd. strait, Ahvenanmaa Is.. Gulf of 
Bothnia. 

Bombay, farmer at., India; divided into sts. of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat 1 May 1060. 

Bombay, Greater, apt., cap. Maharashtra. India: 
harbour, docks, rly. ctr.: unlv.; greatest cot- 
ton ctr. in India: pt. handles nearly half of 
(Sty's foreign tr.; p. (1961) 4458,056. 

Bomnak. t.. Chita Region. U.S.S.B. ; on S. slopes 
of Stanovoi Mtns.. in valley of B. Zeya ; centre 
of alluvial gold worUnga 
Bonaoa L, Honduras. Central America; in 
Caribbean Sea. 

Bonalro L, Netherlands W. Indies; off N. cst. of 
Venezuela; goat rearing; scantily populated. 
Bonavista Bay. Newfoundland. Canada. 

Bonduku, i., E. Ivory Cst.. nr. Ghana: impt. 
trading sta. 

Bondy. commune, France; N.E. sub. of Paris; 

brewing, chemicals; p. (1054) 88,411. 

Btoe, aee Annaba. 

Bo’ness, api„ burgh, W. Lothian, Scot. : on Firth 
of Forth, 4 m. E. of Grangemouth; mng.. 
quarrying, distilling, marine engln.. iron- 
foun^^. fortfosers. dhemicols; p. (1061) 
10494. [7,867. 

Bonham, e.. Texas. U.S.A.; cotton; p. (1960) 
Bonhin. par., Dunbarton. Scot.: dyeing: P. 
(1951) 16,888. 

Boniiaoto. apt., fort,, Corsica, France; opposite 
Sardinia, on Strait of Bonifacio : cork, olive-oil. 
oyster tr.: p. (1964) 8,167. 

Bonin Is., Paciflc Ocean: 16 islands, volcanic; 
600 m. S. of Tbkyo. 

Bonn, i.. foderal cap. W. Germany ; at confluence 
ofBs. Slegand Bhine; unlv.; seat of W. Ger- 
man parliament: birthplace of Beethoven: 
metal, paper and elect, goods; p. (1968) 143,700. 
Bonne Terre, e.. E. Mo.. XJAJL: lead mines; 
p. (1960) 3M9, 

Bonneville Dam, Ore.. Wabh., UJ9JL: acroas B. 
CMumbia 40 m. above Portland (Ore.); pro- 
vldss irrigation to valleys In OolambLa-Snake 
Plateau ; Ige. hydro-deotrlo power^sta. ; locks 
pen^ navigation from Portland op middle 
ooniaes of Columbia and Snake Bo. 

Bonneville Salt Sla^ Utah, U.SJL; remains of 
ancient hdce; vrorid automobile speed tests, 
1087*47. 

or, L, 8. Nigeria. W. Africa: at mouth of B, 
. Bight of Biaito: cdl terminal. 
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Soot.; 7 m.S.B. of Edinburgh; paper, carpets; 

p. (1061) 6,881. 

Bonfhe, t.. Sierra Leone, W. Africa; rutile pro- 
duction; p. (1963) of diet. 804)00. 

Boom, t, Antwerp, Belgium; brlcfrs. tanning, 
brewing; p. (1062) 17,431. 

Boonah. t., Queensland. Australia; dairying. 

Boone, t, Iowa, U.S.A.; coal; p. (1960) 18,4/68, 

BoonevUle, c„ W. Ark., n.a.A.; lumber and 
cotton mills; tuberculosis sanatorium; p. (1960) 
8JB90. 

Boooton, i„ N.J., U.S.A.; agr. and IndustL ctr.; 
p. (1060) 7,981. 

Bhothia, penbmOa (a. 18,100 sq. m.) and G. on 
Arctic coast : Franklin dist. Canada. 

Bootle, co.bor., Lancs, Eng.; on E. side of entrance 
to Mersey estuary; shipping, engin., timber, 
flour; p. (1061) 88,889. 

Boppard, t„ Rhineland Palatinate, Germany; p. 
(1046) 7 189, 

Botha, t, Si^en ; on E. Wiske, nr. QOteborg; 
cotton spinning and weaving textiles, hosiery; 
P. (1961) 67,069. 

Bordeaux, apt., Gironde. France : nr. mouth of B. 
Garonne: cath.. univ.l exp. wines, liqueurs, 
sugar, potatoes, pit props; oil refining; p. 
(1962) 854488. \ 

Bordentown, c.. N.J.. n.SU..; on Delaware B.; 
formerly impt. pt.: p. (1^060) 4J974. 

Bordevrl, t., Iceland ; on Rumaflot Inlet. 

Bordighera, U, Italy; Bivim winter resort. 

Boreham Wood, (.. Herte.^ Eng.: light engln.. 
computora fllm studios. 

Borger, e., N.W. Texas, tJ.B.A. ; gas and petrol- 
eum; p. (1060) 80,911. 

Borgeihout, sub. of Antwerp. Belgium; candle 
and tobacco fact^es: p. (1962) 61415. 

Borgo, San Donnlno, t., Italy; oath. : p. 17,164. 

Borgo, Sau Lorenzo, t., Italy : olives and wine. 

Borgosesla. commune, N.W. Italy; on Besla B.: 
textiles; p. 13,716. 

Borgo Val di Taro, commune, N. Italy; lignite; 
p. 15JH)9. 

BcHfriage. diat, round Mona. Belgium; coal. 

BorlBlav, c. Ukiainian B.S.B.. formerly Polish; 
oilfield, natural gas, engin.; p. (1056) 89,600 

Boriroglebsk. B.B.F.a.B.; p. (1050) 544)00. 

Borisoiova, t, Kursk. U.B.S.B. ; metals. 

Borisov, t„ Byekmisstan B.S.B. ; scene of defeat 
of Napoleon. 1812; (foemlcals. saw mills, hard- 
ware: p. (1059) 694)00. 

Borispool. (., Ukrainian 8.B.B.; p. 864)00. 

Borlfinge, Sweden: iron, paper, engln. and 
chemical wks.; p. (1961) 86,686. 

Bonnio. ril.. Lombardy, Italy; alpine resort: 
mineral siiringB; p. 1J910. 

Boma. t., Leiprig, E. Germany; lignite, machin.; 
p. (1963) 19J381. 

Bomem. t., Antwerp, Belgium: chemicals, elec, 
goods: p. (1961) 9,896. 

Borneo, Igst island Malay Arch.: a. 28A000 
SQ. m.. length 880 m.. breadth 600 m. : Kinl- 
balu Range, alt. 13,700 ft.; foreets. Jungle, 
swampe; rice. sago, spices, coconuts, rubber, 
bardwoo^ pcfiitically divided into Indonesfan 
Borneo (BAlimantan) and Sabah. 

Borneo. N., p^ of Fed. of Malaysia, aee Sabah. 

Bornholm, Danish 1.. Baltic: a. 210 sq. m.; 
agr.: fishing; poroelatn. day; cap. BOnne: p. 
(1060) 48,873. 

Bomu, cty.. Nigeria. Africa: S,W. Lake Chad; 
formerly a Negro kingdom, 51.000 sq. m.; 
p. (estd.) 64)004)00. 

Borohoedoer, Java, Indonesia; gr. Buddhist 
temple, once ruined, now restored under 
government care. 

BcMranga Is., in Bay of Bengal. 

Borongan, U, PhUippIne Is.; on cst., 86 m. B. of 
Catbalogon; coconut plantations: p. (estd.) 
81J840. 

Bororiebl, i., B.B.F.S.B.; on Msta B., 160 m. 
8JB. of Lentni^: p. (estd.) 83JB00. 

Borroloola. N. Tter., Ansoalla ; sheep. 

BoRomeanXs., four sm. islets in L. Maggtoie; Ind. 
Isola Bella, site of Stresa Oonf., 1035. 

Borrowdale, eoBsy. (himberland. Eng.; tourist 
resort ; blacsklead miiw- 

Borihwtak, potm Midlothian. Soot- : with old ose.; 
p. (1051) 3463. 

Bmbhoin. loot. pL. Georgiaa S.8.B.; hot mineral 

p. (1956) 16Jm. „ ^ 

am, apt., Ctowall, Eng.; resort: 
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Botfham. vil., Biumx, Env. ; 4 m. W. of Chlobester : 
court of King Canute and Roman Emperor 
j^BPM ian; Baxon cburoh: resort, yachting. 

Boakoop, vU, S. Holland. Netherlands : flowering- 
shrub nurseries; p. (1007) 10J641, 

Boanla and Hetoegorlno, fed. unit, JugoslaTla; 
formerly part of Austria; cap. Baraiero; 
mountainous, fbxested. fertile valleys; agr.; 
tobacco, cereals, fruit; cattle, sheep pigs; 
a. 10.708 BQ. m.; p. (1000) 3.377,000. 

Bosporus or Strait ot Constantinople, between 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmara. 

Bossier City. t.. La.. n.SJl.; p. (1000) 32,776.' 
Boston, t., mun, bar., ept., Holland. Lines, Eng. ; 
on B. Wltham. 4 m, from the Wash; shipping, 
agr. mkt.. timber, fruit and vegetable canning; 
p. (1901) 24.903. 

Boston, spt. c., cap. Mass., n.S.A. : univ.. museum ; 
fine harbour; 2nd Atlantic pt.; comm. Asher- 
ies; metal, leather, rubber and elec, goods, 
textiles, shoes; rly. ctr.; p. (1060) 697 J97. 
Bosworth or Market Boswoith. L, rural diet., Lelcs., 
Eng.: battle between Richard 111 and Henry 
Vn. 1486; p. (rural dlst. 1901) 27,493. 

Botany Bay, N.S.W.. Australia ; on E. cst., 10 m. 
B. of Sydney; resort; first settled by British in 
1787 ; old penal colony. 

Bothnia, O. of. N. of Baltic ; between Finland and 
Sweden, breadth about 100 m. 

Bothwell, par., Lanark, Scot.; coal, iron; p. 
(1051) 63J85. 

Botosani, N. Moldavia. Romania; rich pastoral 
cty.; flour milling, tamiing; p. (1068) 47,319. 
Botswana, Bep. ot. indep. eov. at. within Brit. 
Commonwealth (Sept. 1060). S.W. Africa; 
stretches from Orange R. to Zambesi R., and 
merges W. into Kalahari desert; Bamangwato 
ch. tribe; cap. Gaberones; cattle-rearing; a. 
222.000 SQ. m.: p. (est. 1965) 648,000. 

Bottrop. N. Rhine-Westphalia. Germany; 
N.W. of Essen; coal. coke, chemlcids; p. (1063) 
112 000 . 

Botneatu. t.. BrazU; p. (1960) 33,878. 
Booches-dn-Rh6ne, dep., S. France: cap. Mar- 
seilles; cereals, olives, vines; pottery, silk: a. 
2.035 sq. m.: p. (1902) 1J248.356. 

Bougainville L, Solomon Is.. Pac. Oo.; a. 4,100 
sq. m.: p (1950) 63.130. rAustralia. 

Bongainvlll& O.. Jutting into Timor Sea. W. 
Bougie, see BeJaJa. 

Bouillon. U, Ardennes. Belgium: p. (1962) 3,042, 
Boulder, t.. West Australia; gold-mining; p. 
(1947) 6,463, 

Boulder, (.. Col.. n.BJL ; gold- and silver-mining 
dlst.; univ.; p. (1960) 37,718. 

Boulder City, t., Nevada, XT.S.A.; nr. Great 
Boulder Dam, gr. engln. project; p. (1060) 4j069, 
Bonlogne-BlUancourt. S.W. sub. of Paris, France ; 

p. (1962) I07J074. _ 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, spL, Pas de Calais. France; 
resort: fishing; cement: chocoJates; channel 
fenr: p. (1962) 60j036. 

Boanaary, t., Yukon. Canada. 

Bound Brool^ tor.. N.J.. n.S.A. : paints, chemicals. 

asbestos, dothi^: p. (1960) 10,263. 

Bountltnl, (.. Utah. U.S Jl.. ; mkt. gardens, fruit, 
especially cherries; irrigation necessary; p. 
(1900) 17,039. 

Bounty L. New Zealand, S. Pac. Oc. 

Bourbon PArohambault. t.. France. 

Bourbonnais, old prov., France. 
Bonrbonne-ea*Bato L, France; mineral springs. 
Bonrg-en«Bresse, t., cap,, Ain dep., France; 

copper goods, pottery; p. (1054) 26,699. 
Bourges, t,, cap., Cher dep.. France; oath.: 

brewing. cutlOT. machin.. aircraft: p. (1962) 
^ 63,479. 

Bonrget. L., Savoy. France. 

Bouig-la-Beine, t., Seine, France; p. (1064) 11,708, 
Bouig-Madame, oil., France: on Franco-Spanlsb 
border; International brid^. 

Boursgiin, U, Isbie, France: industl. 

Bourke. U, N.S.W.. Australia: on R. Darling nr. 
head of intermittent navigation, terminus of 
rly. running inland from Sydney and Newcastle : 
collects wool from sheep farms and despatches 
by R. to Adelaide (S. Australia) and by laU to 
^ Sydney; p. (1947) 2Jg06. 

Bourne, wrb. dist., Kesteven. Linos., Eng.; agr. 

machin., manures, malting, seed growing; 
^ B.R.M. oar mftg.: P. (1961) 6,839. 
Bonmemonth, eo. tor., Hants. Eng.: on 8. cst.. 


E. of Poole Harbour: seaside resort; p. (1081) 
163,966. 

Boumville, pwdel industl, t., Warwick., Eng.; 4 m. 
S.W. of Birmingham; initiated Mr. Geo. 
Cadbury; chocolate and cocoa wks. 

Bourtange, t.. Netherlands: nr. German ftontler. 

Boussu. etmmune, Belgium: coal, industl. : p. 
(1062) 11,488. 

Bouvet L. uninhabited island in S. Atlantic 
belonging to Norway, a. about 22 sq. m. 

Boves. Sommes dep.. France; S.E. Amiens. 

Bovino, t, Apulia Italy. 

Bow, par., E. Jjondon, Eng.; Industl.: properly 
Stratford-at-Bow. 

Bow. R., Alberta. N.W. Canada; head of 
Saskatchewan R. 

Bow Fell, mtn., W. Cumberland, at head of Bor- 
rowdale. 4 m. N.W. of Wast Water, alt. 2,060 ft. 

Bowden, ur5. dist., Cheshire. Eng.; p. (1061) 
4,478. 

Bowen, spt., N. Queensland; on Fort Denison, 
726 m. N.W. of Brisbane; in fine pastoral 
country; p. (1048) 3J176. 

Bowes, t, W'.R.. Yorks. Eng.; on R. Greta 
S.W. of Barnard Castle ; mkt. t. for Stalumore 
dist. of Pennines. 

Bowesdorp, L, Cape Frov.. S. Africa. 

Bowie, t., N. Texas. U.S.A. ; oil. gas. coal, day 
mining; p. (1060) 4,666. 

Bowland Fells, W. offshoot of mid-Pennines. 
W.R. Yorks., between Rs. Lune and Ribble; 
mountain limestone and millstone grit. 

Bowland. Forest of. hiUs, Lancs. Eng. ; millstone 
grit moors; many reservoirs supply water to 
industl. S. Lancs. 

Bowling, vU., Dumbarton. Soot. : on N. bank of 
R. Clyde. 10 m. N.W. of Glasgow: large oil 
refinery. 

Bowling Green. Ky.. U.S.A. ; tr. ctr. fbr agr. a. : 
limestone: p. (1060) 28,338. [7397, 

Bowmanville, pt. L. Ontario, Canada; p. (1061) 

Bowness, (., Westmorland. Eng. ; on L. Winder- 
mere; tourist ctr. 

Bowness, par,, Cumberland, Eng. ; p. IjOSO. 

Box £011. nr. Dorking. Surrey. Eng. ; E. of R. 
Mole gap through N. Downs; chalk; wooded. 

Bot^* dep., Colombia, S. America ; cap. Tnnja; 
a. 24.028 sq. m.: p. (1062) 849390. 

Boyle, mJel. t., Roscommon. Ireland : on R. Boyle; 
dairying; p. (1951) 1,934. 

Boyne, R., Leinster, Ireland ; length 80 m. 

Bozrah, ancient c., S. Damascus, Syria. 8.W. 
Asia ; modem Busra ; many arch, remains. 

Bra, Piedmont, Italy; 28 m. S. of Turin. 

Brabant, cent, pros., Belgium : fertile and wooded ; 
many breweries; mnfs. linen, cloth, paper, 
lace; cap. Brussels {q.v.)i a. 1,267 sq. m.; 
p. (1962) 2,011342. 

Brabant, North, prop., Netherlands; B. of Gelder- 
land: N. half of former Duchy; cattle rearing; 
gram. hops, beetroot, etc.: cap. *s-Hertogen- 
boBch; a. 1920 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1960) 1312,787. 

Brae, /., Adriatic Sea, Jugoslavia. 

Bracadale, oil. and L., Skye. Scotland. 

Brabkley, mun, bar., Northants, Eng.; p. (1001) 
3302. 

Bracknell, t., Berkshire, Eng. ; on Thames Valley 
terrace. 10 m. B. of Windsor; one of ** New 
Towns *' designated 1949 to relieve population 
congestion in London; extends N. and W. of 
old viL of Bracknell; engln.. sealing com- 
pounds, plastics; central weather ferecast 
Bta.; p. (estd. 1965) 26,448. ^ ^ 

Brackwede, I., N. Rhine-Westphalla. Germany; 
B.W. of Bitiefeld: iron and machin.; p. (1908) 
26300. 

Brad, e.. Romania, on R. Muresul; p. (1956) 9303. 

BraMow. t., Penns., UR.A.: lion and steel: 
p. (1960) 12,337. 

Biudl0id.e.. Penns.. U.SJL; oil; pJ1966)W.0M. 

Bradford, co. tor., c.. W.R. Yorks. Eng. ; 9 m. W. 
of Leeds; univ.; ctr. wool-textile Inds.; engln.. 
and chemical inds.; p. (1961) 296, 768. 

Bradfoid-on-Avon, I.. urb. dist., Wil^ 
on R. Avon on E. flank of Cotswolds: mnflL 
rubbOT goods, elect, instruments; p. (1901) 
5,757. 

Bradlng, par.. Isle of Wight. Eng.; oommandt 
gap through central chalk ridge. 

BradweU, par., Essex, mouth of R. Blabkwater: 
civil nuclear power-^.; p. (1901) 1,116. 

Brady, t., Texas, U.SA.: p. (1900) 6338. 



bra-bri 


Bramnar, dot.. In tbe Grampians. Aberdeen. Soot. : 
containing Balmoral estate: p. (1951 with 
Crathie) 3JB91, 

Braerlaeh, min,. Soot. ; Inverness and Aberdeen : 
alt. 4.248 ft. 

Braga, pros., K. Portugal: fruit growing, cattle, 

^ textiles; p. (1963) 616,500. 

Braga, c., cap. B. prov.. K. Portugal, nr. Oporto; 
cath; steel: p. (1960) 40.977. 

Braganca, dUt., Tras>os*Monte8. Portugal; silk; 
P. (1060) 238,588. 

Braganca. f.. Portugal: mediaeval cas.: p. 
(1060) 8,075. [length 1.800 m. 

Brahmaputra. R„ India. Tsangpo in Tibet: 

BralCh-y-f^li. S.W. point of Caernarvon. Wales. 

Bralla. t, Bomania; on Danube, nr. Galati; 
grain ctr.: p. (1068) 183,132. 

Braintree. Mass.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 31,069. 

Braintree and Booking, wb. dUt., Essex, Eng.; 
on Blackwater: ravon mftg.. metol windows, 
engin.; p. (1061) 20,600. [78,788. 

Braj^pan. t., Transvaal. S. Afl-ica: p. (1960) 

Bramphm. par.. Cumberland. Eng.; tweeds; p. 
(1061) 2,526. 

Brampton, t., Ontario. Canada: flower growing 
ctr.. tanning, timber; p. (1061) 18,467. 

Branoaster, par.. Norfolk, Eng.; p. .900. 

Branoo, C., Brasil, Pernambuco st. 

Brandenburg, see Neubrandenburg. 

Brandenburg, L, Potsdam. E. Germany; on B. 
Havel: steel, tractors, bicycles, textiles, 
machin.; p. (1068)00.^40. 

Brandon, e., Manitoba. Canada: p. (1061) 28,166. 

Brandon and Byshottles, urb. dial., Durham, Eng. ; 
coal-mining; p. (1061) 19,631. 

Brandywine Creek. B., Penns. CT.S.A.: Americans 
defeated by British. 1777. 

Branford, t.. Conn., n.S.A.: light mnfb.. fishing, 
oyster*: resort: p. (1060) 16,667. 

Brantford, c.. Ontario, Canada; fiirm Implements, 
cycles, bus and truck parts: p. (1061) 65,201. 

Brasilia, new cap.. Brazil. Golds st.; inaugurated 
21 April 1060; 600 m. N.W. Bio de Janeiro; 
designed for pop. 600.000: p. (1060) 141,748. 

Brasov, Romania: at foot of Transylvanian 
Alps; doth, leather; p. (1063) 228^99. 

Brass, Nigeria, W. Africa: at mouth of 
Brass B. ; trading settlement. 

Brattslava, i., CSSR.: on B. Danube 30 m. 
below Vienna: unlv.: 2 palaces: rly. otr.; 
textiles, chemicals, endn.. oil refining: linked 
to Mozyr’, U.S.S.B. by *• Friendship Oil Pipe- 
line p. (1966) 266jl)00. 

Bratsk, t„ central Irkutsk Oblast, B.S.F.S.B. on 
Angua R.. at mouth of Oka B.. 116 m. N.N.B. 
of Tulun; ship repair yards, lumber, iron-ore, 
wood processing, chemicals: large hydro-elec- 
tric Bta.; p. (1060) 51,000. 

BrattlCboro. L, Vt.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 9,315, 

Brava, spt., Somalia; p. 4,000. 

Bray, urb. diit., Wicklow. Ireland : on Irish Sea 
cst.. 11 m. B. of DubUn: popular wat. pi.; 
P. (1061) 11,680. [DubUn. 

Bray Head, point on E. cst. of Ireland. S. of 

Brasil, rep. S. America : length 2,600 m. : greatest 
breadth 2,600 m.: In 8. Plateau bounded on 
E. by mtns.. in N. Amazon: mainly tropical 
climate, temperate on plateaus; vast forests; 
eh. B Amazon and tribe. ; agr. : coffee, maize, 
sugar-cane, cotton, rubber, firults, hardwoods: 
cattle-raising: minerals: manganese, iron, 
gold, diamonds; mnib.: textiles, brewing; 
religion B.C.: administered through 21 sts., 
fed. diet, and 8 terrs.: cap. Brasilia; a. 
8,288.068 84 . m.: p. (estd. 1966) 84,600J000. 

BnudU t., Ind.. U.&A. : coal. day. brioks, china; 
p. (1960) 8,863. 

Brasil Onneot, ocean currenl* Hows 8. along E. 
cst. of Brasil ; relatively warm. 

Braaoi. R., Texas, T7.S.A.: length 060 m. 

BrassavUle, oap.. Congo (ex French), Equat. 
Africa; connected by rly. with the Atlantio at 
Pointe-Noire: B. pt. under oonstnictlaD: air- 
port; p. (1062) 185,082. 

Brmdalbaue, mmmtainoua diet,, W. Perth. Soot. 

Brediln, par. ; Angus, Soot. : with ancient oath., 
on B. Edc: saU-doth, linen, distilling, sgr. 
madiln., H. engin.; p. (1061) 7414. 

Breekenri^, t., N. Texas, DBJL: oH. gas 
wells; exp. cattle, grain; p. (1060) 6,278, 
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gives dry soils; much beathland; sm. fertile 
vaUeys cultivated, wheat, rye. sugar-beet: 
_ eh. ts. Brandon. Lakenheatb ; a. 200 sq. m. 
Breoknook, eo., Wales: mountainous; is. Wye. 

USk; oeroaiB, dairy produce: timber; coal. 
_ Iron; a. 744 sq. m.; p. (1001) 65,544. 

Breoon, (Brecknock), mvn. bor„ Wales: agr.; 
^ p. (1961) 6.797. 

Breoon Beacons, nUna., S. Wales 6 m. S. of 
Brecon: highest poak. 2,010 ft.: National 
Park. 

Breda, e., N. Brabant. Netherlands: rayon. 

linen carpets, soap, brewing; p. (1067) 119489 
Bredbnry and Romiley, urb. diet., Cheshire. Eng. : 

Iron, steel, paper: p. (1061) 21,613. 

Brmns, cap.. Vorarlberg, Austria; at E. end of 
L. Constance; the Roman Brlgaotium : resort: 
_ P. (1061) 21,428. 

Mdba Fjord, large Inlet. W. coast. Iceland. 
Bremen. %., apt., cap. of Land Bremen. Ger- 
many; on R. Weser 40 m. from N. Sea; 
ocean liner, tr. and transHshlpment pt. ; Im- 
ports cotton, cereals, tobacco ; Inds. : cars, 
machin., textiles, tobdpco. shiphldg.. oil re- 
fining. steel mill; p. (1W3) 577.900. 

Bremen, Land, W. Girma^: cattle rearing, mkt. 
^ gardening; a. 166 sq.^: p. (1961) 706,000. 
Bi^erhaven, apt., Gemmny; ••outport” of 
Bremen at month of Wemr R. : docks ; impL 
_ fish. Pt.. shipbldg.: p. (1963) 143400. 
Bremersdorp, see Mazugml. " 

Rremerton, t.. Wash., U.S.A. : on Puget Sound ; 
naval dockyard: elec, equipment, machin.: 
p. (1960) 28,922. 

Brenham, t., Texas. n.S.A.: oil. cotton, dairy 
_ produce; p. (1960) 7,740. 

Brenner Pass, Italy; fhmous pass leading from 
Italy into Austria over Alps. 

Brmt. outer bor.. Greater London. Eng.; com- 
prising tbe former mun. bors. of Wembley and 
WUlesden; p. (1064) 295,678. 

Braattord and Chiswick, former mun. bar., Middx.. 

Eng. now Inc. in Hounslow iq.v.); brewing, soap. 
_ coal gas. light engin.; p. (1961) 54432. 
Brentwood, urb. dial., mkl. t. Essex. Eng.; 
Wms.^Bgr. implements, steel-tubing; p. (1061) 

Brentwood, sub. of St. Louis, Mo., U.8. A. : residtl. : 
P. (1960) 12460. 

Brescia, L. Italy; oath.; palace: silks, woollens. 
_ iron and steel; p. (lOOl) 174,116, 

Breslan, aee Wroclaw. 

Bresianone, U, N.E. Italy ; ceded to Italy 1919 
_ by Austria: oath., health resort; p. 9403. 
Bressay L, Shetland Is.. Scotland. 

Brest, apt., Finistbre dep., N.W, France; 
naval sta., arsenal: fishing, ropes, soap; p. 
(1962) 142401. 

BieG (Brest Idtovsk), f.. Byelorussian S.8.R . on 
Polish frontier; Treaty of Brest Litovsk. March. 
1918; route ctr. and agr. mkt.; textiles; p. 
(1959) 73400. 

Bratton Woods, N.H.. U.S.A.: resort; site of 
U.8. monetary and financial conference. 1944. 
Brevik, t., pt., Norway; p. (1961) 12,338. 

Brewer, t.. Me., U.S.A. ; on Fenoliscot B. : wood 
pulp, paper bricks; p. (1960) 9,009. 

Brianoon, t., mace; p. (1954) 8474. 

Bridgend, urb. dial., mkL t., Glamorgan, S. Wales ; 
Industl. trading estate: iron. cool, stone, paper; 


p. (1961) 15,166. 
Bridge ol . ' 


Alian, bufffh. Stirling. Scot.; 2 m. N. 
of Stirling; mineral springs; glass; p. (1961) 
3,312. 

Bridgeport, t.. Conn.. U.S.A.; sewing machines, 
typewriters, valves, hardware, machin.. rubber 
and elec, goods, chemicals, plastics; p. (1960) 
166,748. 

Bridgeport, Ohio. U.S.A.: on Ohio B.; 


tin. sheet metal, boat bldg.; p. (1960) 8424. 
Bridiwrt, bor.; ^nns.. U.SJk..; iron and steel, 
woollens, quarrying; p (1960)6.8196. 

... . founded by Quakers: 


Bridgeton, (.. N.J.. 

glasswks., frult;_i>. (19()0) 20406. [fruit. 
Bridgetown, (.. w. Australia: S. of Perth: 
Bridgetown, t., Barbados. W.I.: deen water 
_ harbour; p. (1066) 86400. 

Bridgewater, mftg. Mass., U.B.A. : nr. Boston : 


NWklttid, pMwmMsal re^lm, 8 .W. Norfolk. 
N.W. Suffolk, Irag. : <du^ overlain by nnd. 


^ (1060) 10^268. 


Igewater Ouial, Hanctaester-Runoom-Leigh : 
Grosses Ship canal by means of Barton swing 
bridge, length 38 m. 
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Bridgnorth, mU, L, Salop. Eng.; cas.; eantets, 
radio equipment; p. (1901) 7JS52, 

Bridgwater, mm. bar., pf.. Somerset. Eng.; 
on B. Parrett. 10 m. firom Bristol Channel : 
bricks and tiles, engin.. wire rope, fibre fabrics, 
oellopliane: p. (1961) 25^82. 

Bridlington mun. tor., £. Biding, Yorks, Eng. ; 
on Bridlington Bag. 8. of FlambOTOOgh Head ; 
impt. fishii^; seaside resort; p. (1961) 26.007, 

Bildport, mun. tor., mid. U, Dorset. Eng. ; rope, 
line and twine, engin., concrete prods.: sm. 
seaside resort: P. (1961) ejil7. 

Brie, natural division (“ pops”). Central France: 
low, tevel, plateau of limestones and claTs, 
8.E. of Paris ; loam (limon) cover and plentiful 
water supply encourage agr.: grains, sugar- 
beet. fruit, dairy cattle ; densely populated. 

Brieg, see Bneeg. 

Brlelle, spt., B. Maas, S. Holland, Netherlands; 
on Voom I. 

Brlenz, i.. Switzerland; resort; wood carving; 
on L. Brfenz : p. 2.6S7. 

Brierfield, ur6. dist., Lancs. Eng. ; cotton weaving ; 
p. (1961) 6,938. 

Brierley Hill, urb. dist., Btaffo.. Eng.: on B. 
Stour: cut glass, castable metal goods, fire- 
bricks. roofing and tilling; p. (1961) 66,377. 

Brigg, mkt. i., urb. diet,, Lindsey, Lines. Eng.: 
ctr. of agr. dist. between Lincoln Heights 
and Wolds; sugar-beet, jam, seed crushing, 
hosiery; p. (1961) 4,906. 

Brigham, t., Utah. U.S.A.: sugar-beet, peaches, 
canning, woollens: p. (1960) 11,728. 

Brlghouse. indusU. (.. mun. bor., W.B.. York- 
shire. Eng. : on B. Calder. 3 m. 8.E. of Halifax : 
textiles and engin.: p. (1961) 30,783. 

Brightlingsea, urb. dist., Essex. Eng. : on B. Ck)ine; 
oysters, boat bldg.; p. (1961) 4,801. 

Britton, eo. bor., E. Sussex, Eng.; 50 m. S. of 
London; Ige. seaside resort and residti 
unlv.: light inds.: p. (1961) 162,737. 

Brindisi, spt., Apulia, 8. Italy; on Adriatic cst. 
sea and air connections to Middle East: cath.: 
cos.; wine, olive oil, silk, petrochemicals: oil 
refining; p. (1961) 70,084. 

Brinkley, Ark., U.S.A.: cotton, lumber: p. 

(I960) 4,636. 

Brioude, t., Haute-Loire. France ; tr. ctr. for agr. 
a.; p. (1954) 3,687. 

Brisbane, pi., cap.. Queensland. Australia: 

univ.; docks; meats, wool, hides and skins; oil 
refining; p. (1961) 620,121, 

Bristol, t.. Conn., U.S.A. ; foundries, bail bearings, 
clocks, bells: p. (1960) 45,499. 

Bristol, c.. CO., eo. bor., spt., Gloucester-Somerset 
border, Eng.: on B. Avon 9 ni. from Bristol 
Channel: **ootport" at Avonmouth: cath.. 
univ.; docks: aircraft engin., tobacco, paint, 
printing and light inds.; p. (1961) 4.36,440. 

Bristol, i., Penns., U.8.A.: cottons, woollens: p. 
(I960) 12,364. (p. (1960) 17,144. 

Bristol, c.. Va.. U.8.A.: dairy produce, tobacco; 

Bristol, t.. B.I.. U.8.A.; fish, textiles, rubber 
goods, shoes, wire, yacht wks.. yachting : 
p. (1960) 14,570. 

Bristol, t, Tenn.. U.S.A.: rayon, paper, leather 
goods, furniture, mining equipment, transport 
ctr., especially for cattle; p. (1960) 17,582. 

Bristol Channel, arm of the Atlantic between S. 
cst. of Wales and Somerset and Devon ; noted 
tidal bores. 

British Antarctic Territory, Brit, cal., created 3 
March 1962; consists of ail land and Is. 8. of 
lat. 60* 8. and between 20* and ^ W. longitude: 
comprising Graham Land peninsula. 8. Shet- 
lands, 8. Orkneys and smaller Is., excluding 8. 
Georgia and 8. Sandwich Is. See K190. 

BritUh Columbia, prew.. Canada; mountainous, 
largely forested ; principal Bs. : Columbia, 
Fraser, Kootenay. Peace; climate : temperate, 
rainy on coast, dner interior ; communications ; 
ilys.: lumbering, farming, dairying and live- 
stock: fruit grovte, canning, salmon fisheries: 
minerals: coal, copper, gold, lead, silver, oil in 
N.E.: cap, Victoria: a. 366. 855 sq.m.: p. (1961) 

Africa, formerly comprised Kenya, 
Tanganyika. Uganda, together with the Islands 
of ZauzibaT and Pemba. See under their re- 

|^SS[^oS£mlif!^diiyana. 

British Etonduras, self-gov. Br. eol.. Central 
America; heavy rainfall: tropical forests; 


mahogany, logwood, bananas: poor communi- 
cations: cap. Belize: subject to tropical hurri- 
canes: a. 8.866 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 103,000. 

Brltidi Indian Ocean Terr., Brit, eol., created Nov. 
1966; consists of the Chagos Archipelago (of 
which Diego Garcia is Igst. I.) 1200 m. N.E. of 
Mauritius, and Is. of Aldabra, Farquhar, and 
Desroches in the W. Indian Oc.; p. (1965) 
1,400. 

British Is., ardhipelago, N.W. Eiuope, comprising 

2 large islands : Great Britain, Ireland ; and 
5.000 small islands ; a. 121,633 sq. m. 

British Solomon Is., pnd., W. Padfio; coconuts, 
rubber, pineapples, bananas; a. 11,600 sq. m.; 
p. (estd.) 137,000. 

British Virtdn Islands, see Virgin islands. 

British West Africa, formerly comprised Gambia, 
Sierra Leone. Gold Const (Ghana). Nigeria, and 
parts of Togoland and Cameroons. See under 
their separate headings, 

Briton Ferry, t., pt.. Glam., 8. Wales; at month of 
B. Neath : steel wks., engin., ship-breaking. 

Brittany, prov., France; farming; fishing; a. 
13.643 sq. m. : p. 3,000,000. 

Brittle. L., Bkye. Scot. 

Brive, Oonbxe dep., France ; vegetables, wines; 
truffles, straw: p. (1002) 43,683. 

Brizham, 8. Devon. Eng. ; incorporated in Torbay 
cn. bcu*.: fiahing: resort: p. (3961) id.679. 

Brizton, dist., 8.W. London, Eng. 

Brno, (., CSSIi.; brewing, cloth, engin.: cath. 
univ.; p. (1965) 327J000. 

Broad Haven, t„ New Town planned on St. Brides 
Bay. Wales. 

Broad Law, min., Peebles. Scot. 

Broads, The, Norfolk. Eng.; yachting, fiahing 
and fowling centre. 

Broadstalrs. tirb. dirt., Kent. Eng. : seaside resort: 

3 m. N.E. of Bamsgate: p. (1061) 16,979. 

Broadway, par., Worcester, Eng.; tourist ctr., 

ClotswQlds: p. 1J860. 

Brocken, Harz Mtns., Germany; highest point 
(3.745 ft.). 

Brockport, N.Y.. U.8.A. : dairying, mkt. 
gardens; N.Y. 8t. Teachers’ College: p. (1960) 
5,266. [(I960) 72,813. 

Brockton, c.. Mass., U.S.A.; shoes, machin.: p. 

BrocfcvUle. c.. Ont.. CTaiiada: entry pt. on B. St. 
Lawrence; form implements: marine engin.; 
p. (1961) 17,744. 

Brody, t., Ukranian S.S.B.; oil, linked to Czecho- 
slovakia by ** Friendship Oil Pipeline **. 

Broken HiU, c., N.8.W.. Australia; sUver. lead, 
zinc: ctr. wool-producing area: p. (1961)^/,3dA 

Broken Hill. Zambia; comm, and mng. ctr.. 
lead, zinc, vanadliuii; p. (1964) 43,000. 

Brokoitondo, Surinam. 8. America; aluminium 
smelter under construction 1960. 

Bromberg, see Bydgoszcz. 

Bromborough, see Bebington and Bromborough. 

Bromley, former mun. bor. Kent. Eng.; now 
outer l)or.. Greater Ijondon, inc. Beckenham, 
Cliislehurst. and Bidcup (8. of the A.20) Orping- 
ton. Penge: p. (1904) 294,344. 

Bromsgrove, urb. Hisf.. old mH. t, Worcs,, Eng.: 
13 m. B.W. Birmingham; wrought ironwk.. It. 
engin.: v. (1961) 34,474. 

Bronqrard, urb. dist., mkt. t., Hereford, Eng.; hops, 
glove mkg.. engin., floor-tiles: p. (1961) 1,681. 

Bron, t., Ubhne, France; n. (1954) 14,195. 

Bronz, one of the five boroughs of N.Y. City. 
U.8.A. ; and connected bv bridges with bor. or 
Manhattan: p. (1960) 1,424.815. . [town. 

Bron y Mer, L, Cardigan Bay. Wales: new seaside 

ftrokllne, sub. of Boston, Mass.. U.S.A.: resdtl.: 
p. (1960) 54,044. 

Brooklim, tor., N.Y. City. linked with Manhattan 
bor. by Brooklyn. Manhattan and Williams- 
burgh suspension bridges across East H.: and 
with Btaten I. by Verrazano-Narrows bridge 
(longest in world): mainly residti. with nume- 
rous mftg. and comm, interests: p. (1960) 
2,627.319. _ [Scot. 

Broom, loch on N.W. cst. of Boas and Oomarty, 

Broome, U, W. Australia; pearl fishing; p. 754. 

Brora, L, Sutherland, Scot.; on E. ost^ 12 m. 
N.B. of Dornoch Firth ; ctr. of im. ooalfiehl : 
Harris Tvreed ind. 

Brokton. t., N.B. Yorks. Eng., nr. Gnisborough; 
iron and sted mftg. 

Brookh, mkt. k, Westmorland, Eng.; in upper 
Vale of Eden. 4 m. N. of Klrkby-Steptaeu. 

BroogbdiaiM, vtt., Antrim, N. Ireland. 
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Broogtafeoii, par„ Ladob, Bog. ; Iron- and oopper- 


Browniunf, wb, dUt^ BtaflEa. ooal-mfning: p. 
(1961) 26^92. 

BrowniTlUa. U Texas. n.SJL: liyestock. sogar- 
cane; p. (1960) 48,040. 

Brown Willy, mtn., Clomwall. Eng.: alt. 1.376 ft 

Brownwood. I.. Texas, n.S.A. ; exp. cotton, grain, 
wool, poultiT. dally prod.; p. (1960) 26,974. 

Broxlwqrne, t, Hertford. Eng. : on grarel terrace 
to W. of It Lea about 20 m. N.B. of London ; 
ctr. of yery intensively cultivated district, mkt.- 
garden and glasshouse crops: light Inds.: 
** dormitory '* t. linked with London: p. (1961) 
3,839. 

Bmay-en-Artois. t. Pas de Calais, France: p. 
(1964) 31.928. 

Bmchsal. t., Baden- WOrttemberg. Ccrmany : 
tobacco, paper, machln.; p. (1963) 23j600. 

Bruok. t.. Austria: p. (1961) 16j087. 

Brue. A.. Somerset, Eng. 

Bruges (Brugge), t. inland pt., Belgium: mkt.* 
ha)] with 13th-century belfry: unlv.; impt 
mkt. for grain, cattle, horses, engin.. elec, goods: 
glass, textiles, lace: p. (1962) 62,463. 

Brtihl, t, N. Bhlne-Westphalia. Germany; 8 m. 
S. of Cologne : cas. : lignite, iron, sugar re- 
flulng; p. (1963) 37J100. 

Brunet Br. prot. tt., N. Borneo; oilfields: cutch, 
rubber, sago, pepper, timber: a. 2.226 sq. m.; 
P. (est. 1905) 97/200. 

Brunn, gee Brno. 

Bninsbilttelkoog, t. month of Elbe, canal opposite 
Chixhaven. Germany ; p. (estd. 1964) 20,100. 

Brunswick (Braunschweig), c.. Lower Saxony, 
Germany: on B. Oker; medieval bldgs.; 
canning, tinplate mftg.. optics, pianos, drugs, 
vehicles: p. (estd. 1964) 236,900. 

Brunswick. L, Me.. n.S.A.; p. (1960) 9.444. 

Brussels, e., eap. Belgium: town halt palace, 
parliament houses, univ,. museum : mnfis., 
lace, carpets, silk, cottons, rayon; p. (1962) 
2,453J581 inc. subs.: of c. 269 Ml. 

Btyui. t. Texas, U.SA. : mkt. ctr. ; cotton gins, 
compresses: oil mills: p. (1900) 27J642. 

Bryansk, (. B.S.F.S.B.: aiwmiUlng. engin. tex- 
tiles. chemicals, phosphates, steel: oil pipeline 
from Kuybyshev; p. (1969) 206,000. 

Brynmawr, wrb. diet., Brecon. Wales; iron, coat 
steel, rubber goods; p. (1961) 6,471, 

Brseg. (Brleg). i.. Silesia. Poland ; German Itefore 
1945; on B. Oder: chemicals; p. {1966) 28/200. 

Bua. t. Fiji Islands. Pacihc. 

Buoaramanga, cap. Santander. Colombia; 
coffee: cigar and cigarette mkg.; p. (estd. 1962) 
221,779. 

Buchan Ness; O., nr. Peterhead. E. Scot. 

Bucharest, e., cap.. Bomania: cath.: palace, 
univ. : textUos, grain, cheroiciUs. phannaoeutlcs, 
oil refinery en^.; p. (1963) 1,366,794. 

Bucklast, 8. Devon, Eng. ; famous Abbey. 

BucktSstleigh. urb. diet,, S. Devon. Eng.; wool. 
Quarrying: p. (1961) 2,650. 

Buhkhannon, t.. W. Va., U.S.A. : agr. and pas- 
toral ctr.; coal, gaa. lumber, leather: p. 
(1960) 6,386. 

Bnhkhaven, and Hetbil. buroh, FIfh, Scot; on 
N. sidemFIrth of Forth. 8 m. N.E. of Kirkcaldy : 
coal. oUsilk. brickmkg. inds; p. (1961) 21J04. 

Buckie, burgh, Banff, Soot.: boat- and yacht- 
bldg.: fisheries: p. (1961) 7,666. 

Bnekingham. eo., England: wooded, beeches: 
incdudes Vale of Aylesbury: fanning, dairy 
produce, ducks, sheep: mnfh.. chairs, lace, 
paper; a. 749 sq. m.; p. (1961) 486,183. 

Bucldngliam. mftn. bar., Bucks. Eng.: on Ouse 
B.; agr, bricks; p. (1961) 4M7. 

Buckley. vr6. disf.. Flint. Wales: small castings: 
(1961) 7,668. [p. (1960) 12M6. 

Bucyms. t-, Ohio. n.S.A.; machine-ninfa.: 

Bndatoo. swh. of Budapest. Hungm. 

Bndaiwttt koin-oap., Hungary; Buda on right 
budc and Pest on left bank of Danube: parlt., 
utdv.i steel, textiles, chemicals, engin., motor- 
» oil refining: mineral springs; p. (1966) 




I. Africa; located W. of 
Lit. between 4.600 and 
utlvation. cotton (ch. 
niUets: cap. Kampala. 


. U Uttar Pradesh. India; sugar-cane, 

L, CSBB.; pencils, beet, porcelain. 
^ damestio woodware: p. (1961) 
[0,(1961) 

— Bengal. In^; bemp, rice; 


Bndleigh Salterton, urb. diet., E. Devon: resort: 
p. (1961) 3MI. 

Bnena Park, Gal.. U.S.A.: citrus fruits, truck 
farms, oilfields; p. (1960) 46,401. 

Buenaventura, apt., Colombia: lumber yards, 
tanning, fish canning; p. (estd. 1962) 60,220. 

Buenos Aires, c.. eap. Argentina: on Bio de la 
Plata, fine buildings, Igst. c. in S. hemisphere; 
univ.; tr. ctr.; carpets, cloth, cigars, boots and 
shoes. Iron-ore: p. (estd. 1960) 3.876.000. 

Buenos Aires, proe.. Argentina ; a. 118.467 sq. m. ; 
treeless plain : sheep and cattle ; cereals, fruit, 
tobacco; p. (1960) 6.735.000. 

Buffalo, e., pf., N.Y.. U.S. A.: on L. Erie: univ.; 
Iron, steel, oil refining, aircraft, car parts, elec, 
goods, textiles, meat packing, brewing; p. 
(1960) 632.759. [348 m. 

Bug, R., in Ukraine, flows into Black Sea ; length 

Bug. R., Poland ; trib. of Vistula B. ; since 1939 
frontier between Poland and Ukraine B.S.B. 

Buga, e.. Colombia. S. America : tr. ctr. for sugar, 
coffee, cacao, rice, cotton; p. (estd. 1969) 
75JS20. 

Buganda, prav.. Uganda. 1 
L. Victoria largely at i 

6.000 ft.: intensive c 
comm. crop), plantains. i 

Bugisn, dial.. Uganda; cofluee. 

Bugulma. t.. Tatar A.S.B.Bru.S.F.S.B.; oil ctr.: 
p. (1069) 61/200. 

Builth Wells, urb. dial., N. Brecknock, Wales; on 
upper course. B. Wye; otodlcinal springs; p. 
(1961) 1,602. 

Buitenzorg, aee Bogor. [12,796, 

Buialance, c., Spain: E. of Cordova; p. (1957) 

Bujumbuia, eap. Biinmdi; p. (estd. 1965) 70/200. 

Bukhara (Bokhara), t.. Uzbek S.S.B.. U.S.S.B.: 
in Amu Darya valley at W. foot of Tien Shan ; 
mkt. for cotton, sunflower seed, wheat grown in 
irrigated Bukhara Oasis: Impt. tr. ctr. at W. 
terminus of ancient caravan route from China ; 
linked by Trans-Caspian rly. to Krasnovodsk, 
by Turk-Sib. rly to Novo Sibivsk: natural gas 
nearby; pipeline to Unis; textiles; p. (1059) 
69,000. [63,700. 

Bukittinggl, t., Sumatra. Indonesia; p. (1967) 

Bukoba. t., pi.. Tanzania. E. Africa; located mid- 
way along W. shore of L. Victoria; exp. coffee, 
rice, plantains and other foodstuffs to L. pts. In 
Kenyu and Uganda. 

Bukovina. Northern, formerly Bomania, ceded to 
U.S.S.B.lnl940: now part of Ukraine: a. about 

6.000 sq. km.: ch. t. Cliernovitsy; Garparthian 
Mtns.. forested: fanning, cereals; cattle. 

Bulawayo, f.. Bhodesia; impt. rly. and Indus, ctr.; 
airpt.; agr. mnfs.; p. (1962) 190,000 inc. 

60.000 whites. 

Buldan, U, Turkey; p. (1900) 10,431. 

Bulgaria, rap.. Eastern Europe; mountainous: 
Balkan Mtns.. B. Danube N. boundary; oil- 
mate: hot summer, cold winter, milder in 
S.: heavy summer rainfall: 5 Ige. dams: 
hydro-electric Stas.: religion: Gre^ Orthodox: 
coDununications: main rail from Central 
Europe passes tlirougb to Istanbul: grain, wines. 
roee-Qil. pigs, iron, manganese, copper, lead, 
zinc, pyrites, salt, chemicals, oil. tobacco, 
clothing; a. 42.796 sq. m.; p. (1962) 8,000/200. 

Bulla, t.. Bourke. Victoria. Australia. 

BuUawazra, t., Queensland. Australia. 

BnUi, N.B.W. Australia; on E. cst., 40 m. S. of 
Sydney; impt. coal-mining ctr. 

Bulttonteln, Ciape Province. S. Africa; dia- 
monds; p. (1960) 3,491 inc. 1,380 whites. 

Bunbory. t„ apt,, W. Australia : on cat. 112 m. S. 
of Fremantle: pt. and comm. ctr. of Ige. 
pastoral, agr.. fruit growing and timber dlat., 
Ige. co-op. butter factory; p. (1961) 13JS61< 

Bunomia. urb. diaU, Donegal Ireland: ealmon: 
p. (1061) 2J960. 

BnndidMig. (., Queensland. Australia; on Burnett 
B.: sugar factortee. timber, dairying, mining: 
p. (1961) 22,791. 

Bungay, urb, M., Suffolk. Eng.: on B. Waveney: 
luting, molting: p.{lW\) 3/i8U 

Banker Hill, Ghanestown, now part of Boeton, 
Mass.. UH.A. : battle between Americans and 
British. 1776. 

Buntingfoed, par.. Herts, Eng.: on E. Anglian 
Hd^ts. 10 m. N.W. of BJsbop's Stcurtford: p. 
(1961) 1J669. 

Bunibni, aee Botedawtoe. 180/100. 

Buraida, U, Neid. Saudi Anbia: p. (estd.) 
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Borbankt e.. Cal., U.8JL.: airport, aeroplanes; 
p. (1060) 90J55. 

Bntdnr. t., Turkey; p. (1906) 28M0. 

Bure, K., Kortoik, Knu. 

Burg, t., Magdeburg. £. Germany; on Ihle OBmal; 
leather goods, iron, furniture, naachJn. ; p. (106S) 
30^26. 

Burgas spt., Bulgaria: on Black Sea; copper, 
engln., chemicals, textiles; oil refining; pt. for 
oil tankers under construction; p. (1056) 72,796, 
Burgenland, prov.. Austria: a. 1.620 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 271,001, 

Burgess Hill, urb. digt„ Sussex. Eng.: bricks, 
tiles: p. (1061) 

Burgos, e., Spain: oath.; hosiery, leather doth; 
p. (1050) 87,620, 

Burgos, prav.. Old Castile, Spain; oh. t.. Burgos; 

oU; a. 6,426 sq. m.; p. (1060) 401,891, 
Burgst&dt, (., Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Germany; 

textiles, maohin.; p. (1003) I7J67. 

Burgundy, old prov., N.E. France; composed 
largely , of upper valley of K. Sadne: famous 
vineyards; strategic position on route leading 
between plateau of Vosges and Jura Mtns. 
from Bhdne vaUey to Bhine valley. 

Burhanpur, L, Madhya Pradesh. India: ancient 
walled Mogul dty: textiles, brocades: p. (1061) 
82J090, 

Burlington, 1.. S. Ont.. Canada, on L. Ontario, 
N.E. of Hamilton: in fhiit-growing a.; Indus- 
tl. development; tourism; p. (estd.) 47 MO, 
Burlington, Iowa. U.SJl : on bluffs of Missis- 
sippi U.: machin.^umiture: p. (1060) 82,8^. 
Burlington, pt., Vt.. U.SJL: E. side of L. Cham- 
piain; state unlv.; timber: p. (1960) J6AJ2. 
Burma (Union of), rep. 1048 ; ch. mtns. : Arakan 
Yoma. Pegu Yoma ; chief rivers ; Irrawaddy, 
Salween : forested : agr. : rice, fruit, tobacco ; 
timber, teak: minerals; petroleum, preoious 
stones, rubies, sapphires; textile, sugar and 
Jute mills projected; cap. Bangoon; a. 261.780 
sq. m.. p. (1066) 24Jt29,000, 

Bnmham-on-sea, (.. urb. did.. Somerset. Eng.; on 
Bridgwater Bay. 10 m. S. of Weston-super- 
Mare; resort; p. (1061) 9,860, 
Bumham-on-CrofUdi. urb, di8t„ Essex. Eng.; 
yacht sailing, oysters, boat bldg.; p. (1061) 
4,167. 

Bumle, apt., Tasmania, Australia: pastoral and 
agr.. paper pulp mftg.: p. (1961) 14,380, 
Burnley, indwii, t„ co, bor„ Lancs. Eng. : cotton, 
weaving, coal; p. (1061) 80,588, 

Burntisland, royal burgh. East Fife. Boot.; on F. 
of Forth, nr. Kirkcaldy: shipbldg., aluminium 
inds.: p. (1961) 6,036, 

Buna, £. and W., two Shetland Is,, Scot. 

Burray, one of the Orkney Is., Scot. 

Burrlana, apt., Spain; oranges, wine; 
(1967) 17,697, 

Burrinjuck, (.. N.S.W. Australia; on Murrum- 
bidgee H., N. of Canberra ; site of Impt. dam 
providing irrigation to Biverlna diet. 

Burry Port urb, di»t„ Carmarthen. Wales; p. 
(1961) 6,671, 

Bursa, c„ Turkey; 60 m. S. Istanbul; fruits, 
carpets, tapestry ; cap. of Blthynia prior to the 
Christian Era. and later of the Ottoman Em- 
pire: p. (1065) 212,618, 

Bnrslem, t. pan of Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

Burton Latimer, urb, diit„ Northants., Eng.; p. 
(1061) 4,402, 

Burton-npon-Trent induatl, L, co, bar,. Staffs. 
Eng.; brewing, malting, rubber goods, engln., 
steel, footwear, chemicals: p. (1961) 60,766, 
Bum, i.. Indonesia ; W. of Serang. 

BumJird, t. Iran; cotton, carpets; p. (1956) 
49JS28, 

BnnuidL indep, kingdom (1 July 1062). formerly 
Urundi, part of U.N. trust terr. of Buanda- 
tJrundi under Belgian adm.: cap. Bujumbura: 
coffee: a. 10.747 sq. m.; p. (est 1066) 2,780,000, 
Bury, indwtt, t„ co, bar,, a.E. Lancs. ; on K. Irwell 
to S. of Bossendale Fells; cotton, textiles, 
engln., paper mkg.; p. (1061) 69,984, 

Bury St Edmunds, mun. bor„ W. Suffolk: mon 
astlo remains; fiurm implements, brewing, 
sugar-beet processing; p. (1061) 21J44, 

Buryat rep,, B.S.F.S.B., U.S.S.B.; Ige. deposit 
of graphite: cb. tUlanUde; a. 186.600 sq. nn; 
P. (1060) 671J000, 

Busbey, t., urb, di$L, Herts., Eng.; p. (1961) 
Bulura lee Bandar-e-Buihehr. 


Bnskemd, co„ Norway: a. 5.788 sq. m.; p. (1068) 
170,441, 

Busto Arslslo. t„ Varese prov., N. Italy; 10 m. 
N.W. of Milan; cotton milling ctr., iron, steel, 
rayon, textile machin.; p. (1061) 64M7, 

Bute, /.. eo„ Firth of Clyde. Scotland ; 16 nL long 
and 8-6 m. broad; ch. t.. Bothesay; a 218 
_ sq. m.: p. (1061) 16,129. [AigyU. 

Bute, Kyles of, strait, 6 m. between isle of Bute and 
Buton, I„ off coast of Sulawesi 1., Indonesia. 

Butt of Lewis, promontorv with lighthouse; 
Lewis. Hebrides. Soot. 

Butte, e.. Montana, U.SJL: copper, lead, silver; 
p. (1060) 27,877, 

Bnttermere, vil„ Cumberland. Eng. ; tourist resort 
Butteimere, L„ (Xunberland. Eng.; 1^ m. long. 
I m. wide. 

Buxton, mun, bor„ Derby. Eng. : wat. p . nr. High 
Peak dist.; spa t; lime quarrying nearby; p. 
(1061) 19Ji3e, 

Buxon, t,, Komania; rly. ctr.; oath.; wheat 
timber, petroleum; p. (1068) 79J688, 

Bnsuluk, t„ K.S.F.S.B.; In Urals: en^.; ctr. of 
agr. a.: p. (1060) 66,000, 

Bydgossos. t., N. Central Poland: on B. Brda; 
B. pt.. rly. ctr.; elec, equip., machine tools, 
chemicals; p. (1965) 266J000, 

Bydgossoa, prov,, Poland; cap. B.; drained by 
Ba. Vistula. Brda and Noteo; a 8.081 sq. m.; 
p. c, 1,704M0, 

Byelorussia (White Russia), constituent rep,, 
U.S.S.B.: cap. Minsk: oil at Bechitsk: salt ^ 
Mosyr; a. 81,000 sq. m.: p. (1060) 8M0,00O, 
Byron C., most easterly point of AustrallA Pactflo 
coast of N.8.W. 

Bytom (Bentben), t„ Upper SlleslA Poland; 
German before 1046 ; coal. sine, lead and Iron 
mining; iron inds.; p. (1065) 192j000. 


CabindA Port, enclave, W. AfrioA admin, from 
Angola; hardwoods, coffee, cocoa, palm oil 
prods,; recent oil find; A 2,704 sq. m.; p. a 
60,000. 

Cabot Strait, entrance of Gnlf of St Lawrence 
l)etween C. Breton L and Newfoundland. 

CabTA L, Spain : 80 m. BJfi. of COrdova; college; 
p. (1067) 22,174, 

Cdoeres, prov., W. Spain ; pastoral ; A 7.705 sq. 
m.; p. (1050) 666M2. 

cacww, (.. Spain; largest bull-ring In Spain, 
ancient (^asba Caecllia; p. (1057) 62j000, 

Cachan t., SeinA France; p. (1054) 16M6. 

Caebar, diet., Assam. India: tea-growing ctr.; a 
2.688 sq. m.: p. (1961) 1,378,476. 

OaChoeiiA t, nr. Salvador, Brasil; p. (1000) 39,470. 

Cadasacbe, t., S. France: nr. Aix-en-Provenoe: 
nu(dear research centre. 

Cadet UiiA mtn., Merioneth. Wales ; alt. 2.020 ft 

Cadillac, t., Mlob.. U.B.A.; robber tyieA wood 
and metal prod.; p. (1900) 10M9. 

CadiA manHme prov., 8. Spain: cap. Cadis; a 
2,827 sq. m.: p. (1050) 811M1. 

Cadiz, fortress t., spt., Andalusia. S. Spain; Bherry. 
cork, fruit olive oil. tunny fish: navel base: 
univ.; one of most ancient ts. in Europe, built 
by PhoenioianA e, 1100 b.o.; p. (1060) 113,826, 

Caem e, cap., GalvadoA France; church and 
abbey, tomb of William the Conqueror: univ.; 
iron ore. lace, gloves exported: severely dam- 
aged in Second World War; p. (1062) 95^8. 

(Jaerleon, urb. dist., Monmouth, Eng.: on'B. Usk, 
8 m. N.E. of Newport: Boman remains; agr. 
maohin. tools, bricks; p. (1061) 4,184. 

Caernarvon, royal bor„ cap, CDternarvonshire, N. 
Wales; on S. shore of Blenai Strait; csa where 
first Prince of Wales (Edward II) was chris- 
tened: slate. brickA plastics; p. (1061) ^98, 

Gaeroarvcoihire, mtnous. marit. eo„ N. Wales; 
slate and stone quarrieA lead-mines; oatA 
barley, abeep, cattle: highest peak, Snowdon 
(8,560 ft); A 560 aq. m.; p. (1061) 121 J94. 

Caerphilly, urb, dist., Glamorgan, S. Watoa; csa; 
coal. Iron, light Inds.; p. (1061) 36M8. 

Caesar MazaoA one. e., Asia Minor: residence of 
the CappadociaD Kings; the modem Kayeri, 
TurkAf- 

Caesarea PalesttnaA old c.. In^ 20 m. 8. Mt 
OarmM: cap. of Herod the Great. 

CaetA t, Minas Geraea st.. Brasil: at foot of 
Serra do Esplnhaqo. 50 m. E. of Belo Horizonte; 
ige. iron and steel wkA 
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prov.. Luzon, Ptailipplxie Is.; p. (estd.) 


OngUarl, Itidlan prov., comprizine B. hzlf of Sar- 
dinia; a. 6,170 BQ. m.; p. (1061) 73S489. 

OagUarl, zpC.. oap. Sardinia, on S. cat.: cath. and 
unlv.; exp. lead, zinc; p. (1064) 200/)00. 

Ozgnm-ear-Mer, Alpez-Maritlmes dep.. France: 
BiTtera resort: p. (1064) 11.066. 

Ozha, mtos., on boundary of Cork and Eksrry, 
Ireland: oae.; highest point 2.240 ft. 

Oaher, 1., Tipperary, Ireland : onlLSuir: ancient 
cas. and abbey; p. (1061) 1M9. 

Oehlzoiveen, t.. Kerry, Ireland; p. (1061) 1S87, 

Oahors, t., cap.. Lot, France ; cath. : dlstUlerlee. 
dioe factories; p. (1054) 16^4. 

Oalba ri en, Cuba; sugar pt.; p. (1053) 22J657. 

Caicos Is., see Turks and Caicos IS. 

Catmgonii, mbi.. Inverness and Banff. Scot.; 
alt. 4,084 ft.; national nature reserve. 

Calms, spl., Queensland, Australia: on Trinity 
Bay : tine sugar, tropical fruit growing, dairy- 
ing. mining; p. (1061) 26^58. [alt. 4.241 ft. 

Caimtonl, Inverness and Aberdeen. Scot.: 

Cairo, c.. cap. 17.A.B.: on B. bank of Nile at head 
of Nile delta; univ.; tourist ctr.; mnfs. 
cotton, paper, silk; p. (1060) 3,846,000, 

Cairo, 111.. n.S.A. ; confluence of Mississippi and 
Ohio; extensive traffic; p. (1060) 9J348, 

Oaister, eil., N. of Yarmouth. Norfolk. Eng.; 
ruln^ cas. : holiday resort. 

Caithness, oo.. Scot.; most N. part of mainland; 
flat, with much moorland; herring fishery; poor 
agr.; auarrylng: ch. ts. Wick, Thurso: a. 686 
sq. m.; p. (1061) 27^46. 

Caivano, industf. (.. Italy; N.E. of Naples. 

Caialco Beaervoir. S. Gal.. U.S.A.: hUl-top 
location nr. Blverside. 65 m. 8.E. of Los 
Angeles: stores water brought 242 m. by 
aqueduct from Parker lies, on B. Colorado, for 
distribution throughout Los Angeles plain. 

Caiamaroa, dep. N. Peru: mining and agr.; gold 
and silver deposits found 1966; a. 12,688 sq. m. ; 
P. (1961) 643J090, 

Oalamarca, t., cap. Cajamarca prov., Peru: mng. 
ctr., dadning, cloth, leather, straw luits: 
thermal springs: p. (1961) 37M0. 

Calabar, apt., iB.E. Nigeria. W. Africa; exp. 
palm oil. kemaiB. rubber, ivory; p. c. 47,000. 

Calabozo, t., N. Venezuela. S. America; cattle, 
agr., tr. ctr. ; p. 7,123. 

Calabria, mHon, extreme S.W. Italy: moun- 
tainous and fertile: highest point Mt. Poillno 
7.826 ft.; oh. B. Crati: cereals, wine, olives, 
fruit; copper, marble: tunny fish; a. 6,880 
sq. m.: p. (1061) 2M6M6, 

Calatat, t, Bomania; on Bulgarian ftontier, opp. 
Vidin: p. (1956) 8,069. 

Cabdunra, t.. Logrono. Spain; cath.; plmentoes, 
wine: on B. Ebro; p. (1057) 13,524. 

Calais, spt.. Pas de Calais N.E. France; cross- 
diannel ferry pt. opposite to and 21 m. distant 
feom Dover: lace, fishing: p. (1062) 70,707. 

Calama, oaait. Antofagasta prov., N. Chile; In 
Atacama desert at foot of Andean Cordillera, 
130 m. N.B. of Antofagasta on main rly. to 
La Paz; water firom B. Ijoa supplies Anto- 
fagasta and used for irrigation locally. 

Calamar. L, Bolivar dep., Colombia; on B. 
Magdalena 60 m. feom mouth, connected by rail 
toCartagena; handles traffic between Cartagena 
and Magdalena valley: p. (estd. 1050) 21,000. 

Oalamianas Is., FhiUppina Is. : between Mindoro 
and Palawan U. 

Oalafias, comrnme, S. Spain; pyrites, oUves; 
p. 11J18S, 

Oauurasi, i., 8.B. Bomania: on the Danube; 
comm, ctr.; p. (1068) 29,474, 

Oalasiao, f., Luzon, PhiUppinea: hats; p. (1048) 
23,269. 

flakiiwfltnl, eommune, Sidly: Oarlbaldi defeated 
NeapoUtans, May 1800; p. 11,484. 

Calatayud, t.. Spain : 66 m.S.W. Saragossa : cas.; 
weapons; flour milling; p. (1057) 18,762, 

CtUnvQK, t„ Samar. PhUippine Is.: hemp trade, 
flsbeilm; p. (1948) 79,603. 

Galbe, t., Magdeburg, E. Oermany; on B. Soale; 
iron ■miiiMng H gnito mng., maohin.. obemieals; 
p. (1068) 16.859. 

0aiiratta,c.,iG.,W. Bengal, India; onB. HooghH: 
vast tr. firom Qangesidain: univ.; jute-mlUs; 
exp. Jute, cotton, sugar-cane, rice, tea, sUk. 

(1961) corporation a. 2J1B7J689: 


Caldas, dep., Colombia, 8. America: cap. Manl^ 
sales: a. 6,160 sq. m.: p. (1062) 1,399JS90. 

(Salder, t„ S. W. Midlothian ; shale mines, oilwka. : 
P. SJiOO. 

Calder, B„ Lancs. Eng. ; Joins the Blbble. 

Calder. R., W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; trib. of Aire B. 

Calder Hiul, Oimberland; first fiill-scaJe nuclear 
power sta. in world (1066) owned and operated 
by U.K. Atomic Energy Authority; electricity 
and plutonium prod. 

CaldweU, I.. Idaho, U.S.A.; p. (1060) 12Ji30. 

Galdy I., off Pembroke coast. Wales; lighthouse; 
Trappist monastery. 

Caledonian Canal, from Moray Firth to Loch 
Linnhe. Soot., connecting North Sea with 
Atlantic; 624 m. long; opened in 1822. 

Call of Blan, m. /.. S.W. 1. of Man. Eng. ; a. 620 
acres. 

Calgary, ch. t, Alberta, Canada : ctr. of ranching 
country; lumber-mills, tanneries, oil refining; 
P. (1061) 279.062. 

Cali, t.. cap., Valle del Cauoa. Colombia; on Gauca 
R.: comm, ctr.; inrichagr. a.; coal mined near- 
by: textiles, tyres, paifer, plastics: p. (estd. 
1062) 693,120. [spl^: p. (1061) 192,621. 

Calicut, spt., mRa. t , Emala. India; exp. coffee. 

CaUtornia, most Impt. T of Pacific States. 

U.S.A.; mountainous ai^d forested but fertile 
valleys; salubrious climate: rich in minerals, 
oil. natural gas, gold. silVier. copper, steel; oil 
refininir; films: fruit; cap. Sacramento: ch. 
pt. San Francisco. Igst. c. Los Angeles: has 
270 incorporated cities ; a. 168.603 sq. m. ; p. 
(1064) 18,084,000. 

Calilomla Current, E. Pac. Oc. ; flows N. to S. 
along cst. of Ore., and Cal.. U.S.A. : relatively 
cold water; reduces summer temp, and causes 
fog in cst. a. especially nr. San IVwdsco. 

California, Q. ol, Mexico; 700 m.l.; inlet of Pao. Do. 

California, Lower, ten., Mexico ; between Gulf of 
C. and Pacific ; cap. La Paz ; chiefly a sterile 
region: some mineral wealth ; a. 65,654 sq. m. : 
p. (1050) 287,366. [Coast. India. 

Caiimera Point, most 8. point of Coromandel 

Calistogo, t.. Cal.. U.S.A. ; tr. ctr.. wine, grapes : 
hot springs; p. (1960) 1,614. 

Callan, rural diet., mkt. L, IClkenny, Ireland; on 
the lU^'s B.; p. (1061) 5J163. 

Callander, mkt. t., bunih, Perth. Scot.; on B. 
Teith. 15 m. N. W. of Stirling ; the gate of the 
Highlands.” tourist resort: p. (1961) 1,654, 

Callao, dep., Peru; cap. C. ; a. 14 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 213.206. 

Callao, L, apt., cap. (IJallao dep., Peru; linked by 
rly. to Lima; exp. sugar, cotton; p. (estd. 1963) 
214,186. 

Caine, mkt. t., mun. bor., Wilts. Eng.; on Bfarden 
B.; ige bacon factory; p. (1061) 6.559. 

(kdonne-Bioooart, eommune, l^as-de-Oolais dep.. 
France; coal; p. (1954) 10,897. 

Calota, gold-field dist.. Colombia. 8. America. 

Calstook, t.. E Cornwall, Eng.: on Tamar estuary. 

CaltaiHrone, c., Catania. Sicily; cath.: local 
mkt.; p. (1061) 44,212, 

Caltonissetta, t., cap,, Caltanbsetta prov.. Sicily, 
Italy; cath.; sutohur; p. (1061) 62,116. 

Calnlro-et-Olare, I.. Bhdne. France, on Sadne B ; 
coal; p. (1064) 19,886. 

Calumet, t., Mich., n.S.A.; on peninsula in L. 
Superior: copper-mining; p. (1960) 1.130. 

Calvados, itep., N.W. France; cap. Caen; live- 
stock. dairying, fisheries, textiles, liqueur 
brandy; a. 2,107 sq. m.: p. (1962) 480,686. 

Oalvinla, t.. Cape Province, S. Africa; p. 3j627. 

Cam, li., Cambridge. Eng. ; trib. of Ouse : length 
40 m. [m.; p. (1058) 618JBS8. 

Camagfiey, pros.. Cuba. W. Indies; a. 10,160 sq. 

Camagttey, t.. cap,, Camagfiey, Central Cuba: p. 
(1058) H0J888. 

0amagfley,t.,Fera; sugar-cane; p. (1963) 110,388. 

Gamiuoire, Central Italy ; fbotof Apuan Ah^in 
prov. of Lucca ; old church. 

Camaigue, ddta diet., Bouches-du-Bh6ne. France; 
at BQOuth of B. Bhdne; famous col. of flamingoes: 
a. 800 sq. m. 

Camarthes Norte, prep., Luzon, Philippine Is.; 
mtns. and fertile land: agr., minerals; cap. 
Daet; a.829 8q. m.; p, 98,324. 

Camas, t, Wsoh.. UJ9JL: agr., pnlp, paper, 
fruit canning; p. (1060) 6^66. 

Cambay, O., aeparates Kathiawar peninsula firom 
QuJcmt St.. India. 

Camberwell. MS Southwark. ^ 
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Cambodia, S.E. Asia, between Thailand 

and S. Vietnam; former associate st. of Fr. 
Unl(}n: cap. Phnom-Penh on Mekong B.: 
mainly aer.: rice, rubber, maize, pepper, kapok, 
livestock; Great L. or Tonle Sap impt. for 
fisheries; oar assembly, ciaarette mkg.. textiles, 
plywood, paper, tyres, cement; oil refinery nr. 
Sihanonkville; a. 70.000 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1065) 
e^OOMO, 

Camborne, t.. Cornwall. Eng.: 11 m. S.W. Truro: 
old tin- and copper-mines; engin., radio-tele- 
vision assembly, textiles and chemicals: p. 
(Oambome-Bedmth nrb. diet.) (1061) 36j090. 
Cambrai, Nord dep., France; on Schelde IL: 

linen, brewing, soap; p. (1054) 2BM7. 

Cambridge and Isle ol Ely, oo., Eng.; Bs. Ouse. Nen. 
Cam; wheat, oats, potatoes, fhiit, dairying, 
light engin.. light Indus.; p. (estd. 1065) 2BOJ390. 
Cambridge, mun. hot., univ. e.. oo. t.. Cambridge, 
Eng.: on Cam B.; famous unlv. with resldtl. 
colleges: radio, scientific Instruments, asphalt, 
boat bldg.; p. (1061) 95,358. 

Cambridge, t.. Md..t7.S.A.: oysters; p. (1060) 12J289. 
Cambridge 0.. Mass., U.S.A.. 3 m. fh)m Boston; 
seat of Harvard Unlv.; mnftg.; impt. research 
ctr.; p. (1060) 107,716. 

Cambridge, t, Ohio, U.S.A.; coal, iron, clay, oil; 

glassware, pottery; p. (1060) 14M2. 

Cambnslang, par.. Lanark. Scot.; turkey red dye- 
works. hosiery, engin. plate mill; on Clyde B.: 
p. (1051) 26,861. 

Camden, inner bor., N. London. Eng.; incorporat- 
ing former bore, of Hampstead. Holbom and 
St. l^cras; p. (1064) 245,776. 

Camden, mOo. and retidU. e. N.J.. U.8.A.; on 
Delaware B.. suburban and opposite Phila- 
delphia ; iron foundries, chemicals, glass, 
wireless sets, ehipbldg.; p. (1060) 117,159. 

Camden Town. indtuU. and retidtl. dial., London, 
Eng. ; N.E. of Brent's Park. 

Camel, R., E. Cornwall, Eng. ; length 30 m. 
Camerino, e., Maoerata. Central Italy, in Apennines; 
the ancient Camerium annexed to Papal States 
in 10th century : univ. cath. 

Cameron, c., Texas. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 5,640. 
Cameron Bay, t.. N.W. Terr.. Canada; by Gr. 
Bear Tjake ; radium. 

Cameroons. British (North and South), former 17.N. 
trust terra, under British adiii. (Northern part 
achieved independence as part of Nigeria (Sar- 
dauna prov.). and Southern part as part of 
Cameroun (Western prov.) (1061): a. 34.081 
sq. m.: p. (estd 1060) 1,621,000. 

Cameroun, Fed. Rep. oZ, ind. sovereUm $t. (Jan. 
1060); comprises Eastern Cameroun (former 
D.N. trust terr. under French adm.) and West- 
ern Cameroun (former U.N. trust terr. under 
British adm.). Fed. cap. Yaoundd; timber, 
cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil. groundnuts, 
bananps. coffee: a. 143,500 sq. m.; p. (estd 
1065) 5,160,000. 

Camignin, /., Philippines; in Mindanao Sea 
mtns. : sugar, rice, tobacoo : a. 06 sq. m. 
Campagna, Italy; malarial coastal plain round 
Borne ; now being drained ; new commune of 
Latina founded 1032. 

Campanha, (., Minas Geraes, Brazil ; industl. 
Campania, r^on, S. Italy; ch. t. Naples: a. 

5.250 sq. m.: p. (1061) 4,756,094. 

Campaspe, B., Victoria. Australia ; rises in Gram- 
pian Mtns., flows N. into R. Murray at Echuca; 
supplies water for Irrigated area between 
Bochoster and Echuca : length. 140 m. 
Campbellton, t., apt. New Brunswick. Canada 
lumbering, fishing; (1061) [18J649. 

Campbelltown, t., N.S.W.. Australia: p. (1061 
Campbeltoam, burgh, tpt„ Argyll. Soot. : ox 
Firth of Clyde cat. of peninsula of S^tyie 
distilling, flahing; p. (1961) 6,525. 

Campeche, ri., Yucatan, Mexico; hot. flat and 
unhealthy; rioe, cotton, logwood, chicle, sisal 
a. 10,670 SQ. m.; p. (1060) ie8JS19. 

Campecne, cop. t. of st.. tpl., Mexico; on G. ol 
Mexico; exp. logwood, sisal, hemp; p. (1060! 
81,272. 

Campordown, t, Victoria, Australia: dairying 
diet.; p. 3,029, 

Campevdown, oU. on dunes, K. Holland, Nether- 

elands; battle 1797. „ , 

Oampinaa. 1., Brasil; 55 m. N. of SAo Fauloi 
^ ooffee; mabhln.; mbbOTgds.: p. (1060) 170(707. 
Oampine or Kenimiand, dist., ptovb. Limburg 
and Antwerp, Belgium: ooalflud. 


Campo Belo. t., Minas Geraes st., Brazil ; 300 m. 

by rail N.E. of Guanabara; impt. cattle ctr. 
Campobaiso, prov.. Italy; In Appenines; a. 

1.602 SQ. m.: p. (1061) 332,121. 

Campobasso, fortfd. t., 50 m. N.E. Naples, Italy; 

famous for cutlery and arms: p. (1061) 34J81d. 
Campobello dl Uoata, t., Sicily: sulphur-minea 
Campobello di Massara, t., Sicily; quarning. 
Campos, e.. Bio de Janeiro. Brazil; coffee. 

sugar, alcohol distilling: p. (1060) 90,601, 
Campsle Fella, ranse of MOa, Stirling, Soot.; 
highest point. 1,804 ft. 

Campulung,(.,Musoel,Bomanla; N.W. of Buchar- 
est.: summer resort; p. (1063) 22,696. 

Canada, Dominion of, N. America: dominion 
founded 1867, and now Ino. all Brit. N. American 
Federation of ten provinces: Nova Soot^ 
New Brunswick. Prince Edward 1., Quebec, 
Ontario. Manitoba, Baskatebewan. Alberta, 
Brit. Columbia. Newfoundland with Labrador, 
and the terr. of Yukon and N.W. Terrltoriee 
(Franklin. Reewatln. Mackenzie) : cap. Ottawa: 
Great Lakes; BockyMtns.; Great Plains; St. 
Lawrence. Saskatchewan, and Mackenzie Bs.: 
Trans-Canada Highway 4860 m. long runs from 
St. John's (Newfoundland) to Victoria (b.o.) 
opened 3 Sept. 1062: extreme climate. Pacific 
seaboard mild; conniferous forest belt except 
for Central grass-lands, tundra in N.: agr.; 
wheat, oats, dairying; pulp, paper; coal. gold, 
copper, nickel, zinc. lead, radium, uranium; oU. 
natural gas; fisheries : furs; hydro-eleotrio 
power: Impt. mnfs.; a. 3.851.800 sq. m.; p. 
(estd. 1066) 20,014,800. 

Canada Dam. Bihar. Indian Dnlon; on B. 

Mayurakriil. 160 m. from Calcutta. 

Canadian Coast Range, mine., B.C., W. Canada; 
extend N.W. to S.E. along cst. ; penetrated by 
deep inlets (fjords) with very little cst. plain; 
drained by short, swift Bs., crossed only by B. 
Skeena in N., B. Fraser in S.. which give access 
to interior: nuurked climatic barrier, to W. 
equable climate with heavy all-3^oar rain, to B. 
more extreme semi-arid climate especially on 
valley floors. 

Canadian R., trib. (flowing from New Blexlco) of 
Arkansas B., U.S.A. ; length 000 m. 

Canat du Centre, oanoi. SaOne-et-Loire dep., 
France ; links BbOne-Badne valley at Chalon- 
sur-Sadne with B. Loire at Digoln ; servee Le 
Creusot Coalfield : length 00 m. 

Canal Zone, Pamima; strip of land leased to 
U.S.A. for Panama Canal ; a. 648 sq. m. (276 
SQ. m. water); p. (1960) 42,122. 

Cananea, Mexico: cattle, copper, silver, lead, 
zinc; p. 11J006. 

Cafiar, prov.. Benador; cap. Azoques; Inca 
remain ; ogr.. Panama hats; a. 1,521 sq. m.; 
p. (estd. 1062) 112,618. 

Canaries Cniient, ocean currenti flows 8. akn 
N.W. cst. of Africa from OBsablanca to 
Verde: relatively cold and has very markea 
cooling effect on Saharan coastlands. 

Camay Is., or Canaries. N. AtL Oc. ; group of 7 
Is. belonging to Spain, 60 m. off est. Africa and 
700 m. S. of Gibraltar ; oompr. Tenerife I., the 
Igst. (cap. Santa Cruz), Gran Canaria (cap. 
Las Palznas), Palma, Gomeia, Hleno, Fuerte- 
ventura, Lanzarote ; tropical produce ; ch. exp., 
bananas, oranges, tomatoes, vegetables and 
tobacco; wine. oocldDeal; a. 4j685 so. m.; 
p. (1062) 967.177. ^ . 

Canastota, t. N.Y.. 0.8. A.: engin., frmitura, 
plastics; p. (1060) 4,896, 

Canberra, Australian Capital Territory, Amfer^: 
in Gr. Dlvidfrtfr Bange (alt. c. 6,000 ft.) 200 m. 
B.W. of Sydney: seat of govC. of Commonwealth; 
unlv ; Oil sq. m.; p. (of 1. 1068) 66^. 
Ganeale, f.. I]le-et-VI]i^ dep.. N. Franoe; St* 
Michael's Bay; oysters: p. (1054) 5,463, 
Candla (EtoraUelon), e., Cmte: midway along 
N. cst.; oUve oil. ndsins; p. (1961) 64,^2. 
Candon, t„ Luzon, Philippines; p. (1048) 23^2. 
(kmea, see Khania. [p. (1058) 201J868. 

Canelones, dep.. Uruguay : wine ; a. 1,884 eq* m. ; 
Caflete, sm. ept.. Lima dep., Peru, S. AmeriM; 
76 m. 8.E. of Callao: exp. ootton grown under 
irrigation In Osnete vaUey. 

Cnnipis de Onis, commune, Spain; agr., oattie; 

coal. oo]^..taDziIw: p. ilOW) 10,713, 

Cangas de Tinm, t., Omodo, Spain : nr. N. cst.. 86 
m. E. of Oviedo: woollens, linens; p. (1057) 
81JB00, 
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(tantoattl. Sicily; milphur; In frolt-growlDg 
dlst. : p. g7,860. 

O a nn a, m. Hebrides. Soot. : basaltic plUata. 
GBonanore, t„ Kerala. India; exp. timber, coco- 
nuts; p. (1961) 48^60. [11,601, 

Oaanet (Le), i., Alpes-Marltime. France: P. (1954) 
Ganne8,M^.dep.Alpes-Maritimes. France: 20m. 
S.W. Nice; famous winter resort; petfbjnes; 
P. (1962) 69,173. 

Cannock and Hedneslord. urh. dist.. Staffs. Eng., 
on S.W. flank of Cannock Chase, 7 m. N.E. of 
Wolverhampton: coal-mng.,engiti., bricks, tiles, 
tools, elec, goods, car parts: p. (1961) 42,188, 
Oanonsbiirg. bar.. Penns.. n.S.A.; ooaU gas. oil; 

p. (1060) 11,877. [Serapis. 

Oanopns, one, e„ Lower U.A.II.: gr. temple to 
Oanosa, t. Apulia, 8. Italy : catb. ; the Eoman 
Oanusium: ctr. of olive-growing dlst.; v. 27,841. 
Cantabrians, mtm., N. Spain, horn Pjrrenees to 
Cape Finisterre. hgst. pk. Pefla Vieja (8,786 ft.). 
CanteU mowUainous dep., (Central France ; 
mineral springs, grain, dairy ing; coal, marble; 
cap. Aorillac; a. 2.220 m. m.: p. (1062) 172J977. 
Cantwbnry, c., eo. bor., Kent. Eng.: at foot of 
N. Downs on B. Stour: famous cath. founded 
AJ}. 597 by St. Augustine: shrine of the mur- 
dered Thomas k Becket. a place of pilgrimage 
for centuries; univ.; fruitgrowing, tanning: p. 
(1061) 30,376. 

Canterbury, prov., S.I.. N.Z.: cap. Christchurch: 

a. 18,040 so, m. : p. (1061) 339,883. 

Canterbo^ Plal^ rich grasing and wheat- 
growing dist. S.I.. N.Z.; along £. cst., famous 
for ** Canterbury Lamb ** : oh. t. Canterbury : 
ch. pt. Lyttelton. 

Can Tho.i..S. Vietnam: on Mekong B.; rice, fish; 
tr. ctr.: p. 27,000, 

Canton (Ghnmgabon) eh. e., Kwantung, S. China; 
on bonk of Chu-klang (Pearl B.); former treaty 
pt; impt.tr. ctr.; thermal power stas; machln. 
bldg, plant: P. (1057) IMOjOOO. 

Canton, i., ni.. n.S.A.; mnfb.; p. (1060) 13,688. 
Canton, itidwa. and agr, c., Ohio, U.S.A.: coal, 
farm machln., engin.; p. (1960) 113,631. 

Canton R., see Ghnldang. 

Canvey L, wrb. diet., Emex: fronting the Thames: 
resort: radio components, bookbinding, iron 
and wire wk., oil storage; oil refinery projected: 
liquid gas terminal; p. (1061) 16,605. 
Cap-de-la-Madetetne, L, Que.. Canada: p. (1061) 
26,926. 

Obp Haitlen, svt., Bep. of Haiti: on N. cst.; 

bombarded by British 1865: p. (1061) 24,959. 
Capannori, t., Lucca. Italy; silk bid. : p. 89^27. 
Ca^BretonL. Nova Sootla.E. Canada; farming, 
timber, fishing ; ch. t. Sydney; a. 8.120 sq. m. 
Cape Cbidley, 1. off N. point of Labrador. 

Ca^ Coast, t., Ghana; on cst. 60 m. S.W. of 
Aocia; palm oil: p. (1060) 41,143. 
cape Oiradean, t.. Mo., I7.S.A.: p. (1060) 47,924. 
Om Kennedy, E. Fla., 17B.A., on Atl. Oc., sea- 
ward extremity of barrier is. sheltering Bahama 
B. Lagoon: mil. base for testing missiles. 

C. of Good Hope, 8. Africa; famous headland, 
8. of Gape Town, 1.000 ft. high. 

Cam Ptovinoe (formerly Cape of Good Hope 
Colony), prov., Bep. of 8. Africa: physical fea- 
tures; Drakensberg Mtus., Orange and Caledon 
B., Gr. Karroo. Lit. Karroo; scanty rain except 
8. and E. ost.; sheep raistaig: wheat, citrus 
fruits, grapes, tobacco; fisheries; dUtmondand 
copper mng. in Namaqualand; automobile 
asaembly, textiles, food canning; includes 
Transkeian terrs. In east.; a. 278.465 sq. m.; p. 
(1060) 6M62JB63 tool. 1JD03J107 whites. 

Cue Town, c., apt., cap. of Cape Province, and 
teddative oap. of Bep. of 8. Africa; on Table 
Bay, 80 m. N. of C. of Good Hope; oommunl- 
catlcm by raO dlxeot with Bhodeoa, Transvaal, 
Orange and Natal: docks; cath.; univ.; exp. 
wool. gold, diamonds: oil refine^ under con- 
struotion at MUnerton 6 m. NJS., p. (1960) 
746M2 (too. 286,418 Whites), 
a Verde maids, Portuguese Is., to Atlantic, 850 
BL W. of C. Vei^ Africa; divided into two 
gioope, Barlavento (Windward) and Sotavento 
(Leeward); 16 lA and islets; a. 1,667 sq. m.; 
agr.. sugar, and fimit-growtog : oap. Praia: 
Bio Vioeato coaJtog sta for att navigation to 
8. America; P. (estd. 1965) 220jm. 
CepinMwm, to ttane of Christ in^ place in 
tSSSSSS, on the N. ahore of tboL. of Galilee; 
tlie ttodem TaU Bum (larael}. 


U.S.A. : contains 
coldDg coal suitable 


Capo d’lstria, see Koper. 

Oappoquln, t., Waterford. R.o.I. on Blackwater B. 
Caprcda, Italian 1. to the Mediterranean, 16 m. 

E. Conioa: anciently called Caprarla. 

Caprera, Italian L off N.B. Sardinia, where 
Garibaldi lived. 

Caprese, eommune, Tuscany, Italy; birthplace of 
Michelangelo ; p. 3,895, 

Capri, I. and t.. to Bay of Naplee ; tourist resort : 
residenoe of Augustus and Tiberius; the 
ancient Caprae; famous Blue Giotto: fine 
wines: P.[i.)4j600\ il.) 8J06O, 

Capua, ancient /ort. c., Campania, Italy; 20 m. 
N. of Naples; founded by the Etruscans, 
came under Boman rule, sacked by the Sara- 
cens : modem t. 2 m. N. of site of ancient 
Cbsiltoum ; fireworks-mkg. ; cath. : p. 14,375, 
(kuAoas, cap., Venesuela: 8 m. inland from its 
pt.. La Guatra; alt. about 3,000 ft.; cath.; 
univ.; coffee, cacao, textiles, soaps, detergents, 
steel, car assembly : underground rly. projected ; 
p. (1061) 739,255. 

Caravaca, t., Murcia. Spato; iron, tanning: p. 

(1957) 21,700. \ 

(jarballo, Corunna. Spain t IndustL: fishing; p. 

(1957) 20,965. \ 

Carbon Connty, N. Utam U.S.A. : contains 
immense reserves of good coking coal suitable 
for blast furnaces ; not yd|» developed. 
Cmbondale, t„ Penns.. UBjA.; anthracite; p. 
(1060) 13,695. 

Carbonbu Bardtoia; built 1087-88 nr. lignite 
and barite area ; p. 12j000. 

Caroagente, t., W. of Cullera. Valencia. Spain; 

oranges: p. (1055) 18,002. 

Oarear, f.. Cebu. Philippine Is.; sugar tod.; 
p. (1048) 32M8. 

Caroamonne, t.. Aude. Franco*, on Aude B.; 
historic citadel guarding impt. routeway from 
Aquitaine to BhOne valley: farm implements; 
wines, cloth: p. (1062) 43,709. 

Oarebi. prov., Ecuador; cap. Tulcan; a. 1,405 
sq.m.; p. mm 98,324. 

Cardamon Hills, Travancore. 8. India: forms 
extreme 8. W. edge of Deccan plateau : drained 
W. by B. Feiiyan. E. by B. Vaigai ; rainfaU 
leas seasonal than over most of India; 
** China" tea plantations on middle elopes; 
rise to over 8,000 ft. alt. 

Cardenas. Matansas, Ckiba; sugar, rice, rum; 
p. (1958) 47,750. 

Cardlfl, cap. e., spt., eo. bor., Glamorgan. Wales; 
univ.; docks, coal, iron, steel, engin., elect, 
goods, brefwing, paper; p. (1961) 266370. 
Caidtgan, mwn. bor., eo. i., Cardigan, 8. Wales; on 
TeiflB.; p. (1061) 8.7W. [N. and S. 

Cardigan Bay, Ice. bay, W. Wales, 70 m. extent 
Cardiganshire, maritime oo., 8. Wales; moun- 
tainous; mainly agr., mines and quarries; 
a. 602 sq. m.; p. (1061) 63,564. [oil refining. 
Caid6n, N. Venesuela. Paraguank peninsula; 
CardroBS. industl. vil.. Dunbarton. Scot.: on 
B. d^e; Bobert Bruce d. 1320 in Cterdross 
Castle. 

Cardwell, t., Qneensland, Australia; harlx>ur: 

gold-mining dist. [(1060) 3,722. 

Cerey, e., Ohio. U.B.A.; mkt. gardening: p. 
Carg^bridge, U, Elirkcudbright. Soot.: chemicals, 
plastics, 

Caribbean Sea, between W. Indies and Central 
and 8. America ; a. 7.500 sq. m. 

Caribcm Range, mins., B.C., W. Canada; mass of 
ancient crystalline rocks inside the gr. bend 
of B. Fia^: widespread occurrence of lode 
and alluvial gold ; mainly above 6.000 ft. 
Oariboii, U, Maine, U.S.A.; p. (1060) 8305. 
Caribrod, Jugoslavia ; on Nlsava B. ; p. 4,000. 
Carimata L, off B.W. Borneo, Indonesia. 

Cartotbia, prov., Austria; oap. Klagenflirt: 
mtnous.; mineral aprtoga; rye, oata; lead, 
iron: a. 8.681 sq. m.: p. (1961) 496320. 
CarUbrooke, t, I. of Wight. Eng. : oaa. prison of 
CharleB I (1647-8): p. (1951) 6382, 

Carlto^otd, t, tpt., Louth, Ireland; on Caxltog- 


fordBay; oysters. 

Caritoglord, Loo^ ialri of sea between Down and 
Tiouth, Ireland. 

Cariim^ t, HI., U.S.A.; brJeks and tiles, agr. 
maebto.; p. (1060) 5,440, 

Carlirie, oo. bor., Cumberland. Eng.; on Eden 
B.: 8 m. from Solway Firth; impt. route ctr.; 
andentcas. and catb.; textilea, biscuits, metal 
boxea; p. (1961) 71,112. 
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Oarllile, dor., Penns., n.SA.; boots and shoes; 
p. (1000) 16JS23, 

Carlow, 00 ., Leinster, Inland; oo. t.. Oarlow: 
a. 840 SQ. zn.; p. (1961) 83J345, 

Carlsbad, oee Karlovy Vary. 

telsM. N.M.. n.S.A.; p. (1960) 26,541, 

Carlsbad Cavern, N3I.. n.S.A.: or. cave in 
limestone through which flows B. Pecos ; 
stalactites, stalagmites ; tourist attraction : 
length 4,000 ft., width 600 ft., height of 
800 ft. 

Carlsrnhe, see Karlsrnhe. 

Carlstadt, bor.. NJ*., UJSjL: brass, marble; 
p. (1060) 6,042. 

Carlton, urb. diet., Notts, Eng.; 2 m. N.E. of 
Nottingham: lace, hosiery; p. (1961) 88,790, 

Garlnlce, t„ par., Lanark. Scot. ; engin., mng., fruit 
growing and preserving: p. (1951) 11,416, 

Carmagnola, mjlg. i., N. Italy; on Melba U.; p. 
12,242. 

Carmarthen, mun. bor., to. U. Carmarthenshire. 
V^alesi on Towy B.: anthracite, limestone 
Quarrying; p. (1961) 13M9. 

Carmarthen Boy. Carmarthen, Woles ; 18 m. across. 

Carmartbenfllhln, ec., S. Wales: co. t.. Carmar- 
then: mountainous; mining; mainly pastoral 
land: a. 020 sq. m.; p. (1001) 167,736. 

Carmauz, Tam. France; glass inftg.; p. (1954) 
11,486. 

Carmel, Mt., nUn., N.W. Israel, extends 12 m. to 
Med.; hgst. peak. 1.818 ft.; in biblical times 
aas. with prophets EUJah and Elisha. 

Carmen de Bolivar, spt., Campeche Bay. Mexico. 

Carmiel c., N. Israel; new t. buQt between Acre 
and Safad. in the Qalilean hiUs; planned for 

p. 60,000. 

Carmona, 1.. Spain; olives, wine, fruit; p. 
(1967) 27J1S. 

Camao, tnl., Morblhan. N.W. France; 8.E. of 
Lorlent; prehistoric stone monuments and 
circles. 

Carnarvon, t., W. Australia ; on B. Gascoyne ; p. 846, 

Carnatic, region, S.E. India, between E. Ghats and 
Coromandel cst. where earliest European settle- 
ments were established. 

Carnegie, bor.. Penns., steel, iron; p. 

(1060) 11,887. 

Carnegie. L., W. Australia. 

Camew, oil.. Wicklow, Ireland; granite, slate. 

Camiorth, f., urb. aist„ Lancs, Eng.; rly. ctr.; 
p. (1061) 4,113, 

Carnoustie, burgh, Angus, Soot., on N. Sea; 6 m. 
8.W. of Arbroath; resort; p. (1961) 6,611. 

Camsore Point, 8. Wexford. Ireland. 

Camtogher Mfauk, range of mlna., Londonderry. 
N. Ireland. 

Camwath, vU., Lanark, Soot. ; ooal. shale, iron. 

Caro, (.. Mich., U.SJL: sugar-beet refining: p. 
(1060) 3,634. 

finrniiwn- gg* N. a nd S. Carolina. 

Caroline Is., archipel^o in W. Fac. Oo.; 540 in 
number, lying between the Philippines and the 
Marshall Gr., former Japanese mandate now 
part of U.S. Pao. Trust Terr.; ch. exp. copra. 

Caroni B.. Venesu^, 8. America; hydro-elec, 
complex at oonfluenoe Orinoco B. under oonstr. 

Carpathian Mtns., range separating Gsecho- 
slovakia and Hungary fiom Galida. and 
Transylvania from Moldavia, 805 m. long; 
highest point, Tatra 8,740 ft. 

Carpentaria, G. oL North Australia: between 
C. Arnhem and G. York. 

Caipentras, e., Vauduse, Franca: on B. Anson; 
many antiquities; p. (1954) 16j076. 

Carpi, indnoU. L, Modena. Central Italy; oath.; 
p. (1961) 45,208. 

Carraotaohill Mtn., Kerry. Ireland: loftiest In 
Magillicuddy*8 Beaks and all Ireland, alt. 
8,414 ft. 


Carron, vC., Stirling, Scot. ; nr. Falkirk; fhmous 
^ Ironwks. 

Canon, Loch, inlet, W. cst.. Boas and Cromarty. 
Scot.; followed by rlr. ftom Dingwall to 
Kyle and Lochalsh. 

Carse ot Gowtle, Perth. Boot. ; fertile cstl. dlst. 

between Perth and Dundee. S. of Sldlaw Hills; 
_ sm. fhiits. especially raspbni^ 

Carshalton, tee Sutton. 

Carson City, et. cav„ Nevada. U.8 A. : saver- and 
gold-mining dist.; p. (1960) 5,168. 

Carstairs, vU., Lanark, Scot. ; N.E. of Lanark t. 
Ca rt agena, ept., cap., dep. BoUvar. Colombia, 
8. America; shares with BarranquiUa tr. 
brought down Magdalena B.; platinum, coffee, 
chemicals. textUes, fertilisers; oU pipe terminal; 
P. (estd. 1962) 185,160. 

Cartagena, apt.. Murcia, E. Bpahi : fine wharves 
and harbour; naval arsenal: cath.: shipbldg.. 
metal-wkg.; p. (1959) 123^1. 

Cartago. (.. Chuca, Colombia. 8. America; coffee. 

tobacco, cattle: P. (estd. 1959) 64,830. 

Cartago, proo., Costa Blca, Central America; 

cap. C.; coffee, fruits; p. (1968) 154800. 
Carteret, bor.. N.J., U.SJL: metal and ofl re- 
fining. chemicals, tobacco; p. (1960) 20802. 
Carter FeU, mtn., Northumberland. Eng.. 1.816 ft. 
Carterton, bar., WeUington, N.I.. New Zealand; 
p. (1961) 3,077. 

Caftbage,c..N.E. Tunis, N. Africa; with mins of 
ancient Carthage, destroyed by the Bomana 
146 B.o. 

Carthage, t.. Mo.. U.S.A.; ooal; p. (1960) 11864. 
CartmeU par., Lancs, Eng.; near Ulverston. 
Campano. spi.. Venesuela, 8. America; exp. 

coffee, cacao: airport; p. (1961) 80.000. 
Carvine, (.. Fas-de-Calals, France; p. (1954) 15,780. 
Casablanca, autonomous c., Morocco. N. Afirica; 

motor plant; p. (1960) 965877. 

Casablanca, t., Valparaiso, Chile. 

Casa Branca, t.. 8.B. of Lisbon, PortugaL 
Casale, t.. Piedmont. Italy; cath.; cement; pu 
(1961) 40,827. iP. 16,012. 

Casalmagglore, t., Italy; on B. Po. near Parma; 
Casas Grandes, t.. N.W. Chlhuahna st.. Mexico; 
Astec ruins; p. 2j000. 

Cascade Range, N. America; extends N. and S. 
through Brit. Columbia. Washington and 
Oregon between Bocky Mtns. and Pacific cst. 
Highest peak, Mt. Bainier, 14,408 ft. 

Cascade Tunnel, longest rly. tunnel in N. Amerfea, 
Wash.. n.SA. ; carrfes trunk rly. from Spokane 
to Beattie through Cascade Mtns.; length 7fm. 
Oasdna, t., Pisa, Italy; on B. Amo; aUk mnft. 
Caserta. t., Italy ; on N. edge of Plain of Naples ; 

royal palace; cath.; silks; p. (1961) 60810. 
Cashd, e., tab. dist., Tipperary, Ireland: cath. 

(ruined) on Bock of Cuhel; p. (1961) 2,679, 
Casino, e.. N.S.W., Australia; p. (1961) 8890, 
CasiQUiare, B.. Venezuela, Joins Orinooo to the Bio 
Negro, a trib. of the Amazon. 

Caspe, Spain ; on B. Guadalupe ; P.983S. 
earner, t, Wyo.. UBJL; petroleum; p. (1960) 

Cwi^^ U.B.B.B. ; 760 m. long, 270 m. wide, 
170,000 sq. m., between Asia and Europe; 
Igst. inland sea in the world; surface 85 ft. 
below ocean; fisheries; pta.: Astrakhan. 

Baku. Derbent. , 

Gasquets, dangeroue roekt, 7 m. W. of Alderney. 

Channel Is; lighthouse. 

Osssaba (Kassaba), tee TurgnthL 
(Msiiffl. tee KasseL 

Caasilis, L, N.B.W., Australia; 115 m. N.W. of 
Newcastle in impt. gap in Gr., Dividing Bmge 
brtween Hunter and Idverpool Benges, giving 
access from Newcastle to interior. , _ 

Gassino, L, Campimia, Ita l^f armerly San Oer> 


for white marble; p. (1961) 64,901. 
CarricIctngQS, ept„ mun. bor., Antrim, N. Ireland ; 
on N. shore of Belfast Lough; textUes, nylon 
fibres, tobacco inds.; p. (1961) 10811* 
OBRiokmacross, mJA. (., urb. dist.. Monaghan. 

Ireland; bond made laoe; p. (1961) 1840, 
Oarriok-on-Shaimon, to. i., rural ditL, Leitrim. 
,.Iieland;p, (of dist.) (1961) _ 

Oanitik-on-aiir, mkL L, tab. diet., Tipperary, 
^ Ireland; ooal, timber; p. {1061)4867. _ „ 

Oanteal-Bajo, t., Atacama ptov., Chile; port for 
Carrisal-Alto. 25 m. E. 110878. 

CanoUton, L, Ga., U.BA.: taztOes; p. (1960) 


Uie ancient Oasinum nr. famous 
monastery. 

Castelbnono, t., Stefiy; mineral springs. ^ , 
Castelfiozentino, t., Tuscany, nr. Fh»enoe, Italy. 
Casteifranoo, t., Bologna. Italy; p.281^* ^ 
Casteilraaco, t., Treviso. Itav: fine chnidi and 
pa iff t fogM ; suk ; p. 4840. 

(ifu£iHainain Aiftfefinrul Italy * OU Bay Of NaplSB 
atfootof veeuvius; mineral springs; waApL; 
p. (1961) 64.618. 

CiAMhanara del GoUo, apt.. N.W. SicDyt wit 
pL, tuna fishing; p. 18832, 

Castelldn de la Puma, prov., Spain: on Mediter- 
ranean, part of ancient Valencia, malidy mtns., a. 
2,579 sq. zn.; cap. GasteUdn: p. (1959) 384,472, 
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Gastellbn de la Plana, t., Spain; porcelain, omngee. 
oarob-wuod, onions, wines: oil refluery pro- 
jected; p. (1959) 67J80. 

Castalnaudary. Ande. France, on Languedoc 
canal, burned by Black Prince. 1355; p. (1954) 
8,T60. 

(kutelo Branco, c.. Portugal ; cap. of dlafc. same 
name; p. of dlst. (1900) 325,800, 

Caatolyetrano. (.. Sicily, Italy; industl. ; wine; 
P. 24,746. 

CastigUone, t., Sicily. Italy; near (^tanla; 
sulphur refining. 

OostigUone Elorentlno, Italy; nr. Arexso; seri- 
culture. 

Castile, formerly a kingdom of Spain ; now dlv 
into Old and Xew Castile. 

Castine, i.. Me.. U.S.A. ; on Penobscot Bay ; resort ; 
fishing. 

Castlebar, urb. dwt., cap., Mayo, Ireland ; ** Race 
of Castlebar *’ little fought here in 1798 Rebel- 
lion; bacon curing, hat-mkg.; p. (1901) 5,482. 

Csstleblmey. urb. Monaglian. Ireland: nr. 
Dundalk; p. (1901) 2,125. 

Castle Gary, mkt. t, Somerset. Eng.: N.E. of 
Yeovil; dairying; p. (1951) 1,664. 

Castleoary, vil„ Stirlingshire. Scot. ; sta. on Roman 
wall : silica, fire-clay deposits. 

Castleoomer. rural diet., N. Kilkenny, Ireland: 
p. (1901) 7.328. 

Castle Donington, t.. rural dist., Leics. Eng.: p. 
(of dist. 1961) 9.809. 

Castle Douglas, burgh, Kirkcudbright. Scot. : 15 m. 
S.W. of Dummies; cattle fairs; p. (1961) 5.35^. 

Castleford, mun. bar., W.R. Yorks. Eng.; 10 m. 
S.E. of Leeds at confluence of Rs. Aire and 
Colder; coal-mng.. chemical, glass and clothl^ 
mnfs.. fiour-milling. brlck-mkg.: p. (1901) 
40,345. 

Castleisland, t, Kerry, Ireland; agr. ctr.; p. 
(1951) 1,491, 

Castlemaino, f.. Victoria. Australia; at foot of 
Gr. Dividing Range. 25 m. 8. of Bendigo ; fruit, 
wine: p. <1061) 7.216. 

Costlerea, rural diti., Roscommon, Ireland; p. 
(of dist.) (1901) 18,337. 

Ciastletown, t.. Isle of Blan; former cap.; p. 
(1950) 1,756. 

Castletown BetOhayen, apt.. Cork, Ireland; on 
Bantry Bay. 

Castres, (.. Tam. France; on R. AgoOt; former 
Huguenot stronghold ; cath. ; woollens, soap, 
earthenware; p. (1962) 40,005. 

Castries, cap., apt,. St. Lucia. Windward Is.; 
W.I.. greatly damaged by fire June 1948; fine 
harbour; p. (1957) 25M0. 

Castro del Bio, t., Andalusia. Spain ; on R. Ouadjo ; 
industl.; p. (1957) 14,126. 

Castrogiovannl, cee W o p ai 

Castrop-Banxei or Eastrop BauxM, t., H. Rhine- 
Westphalia. Germany ; industl. : coal, cement, 
tar prod.. tilM. brandy; p. (1963) 88,600. 

Castro Uroiales, tpl., Santander. N. Spain: 
sardines. Iron ore: p. (1057) 11,046. 

Oastrovillan,h«lt..8.ftaly: built on cliff above R. 
OoecUe; xnkt. otr. for local cereals, wine, oil 
and siUhrorms; p. (estd.) 10,000. 

Cat L (or Qnanahanl), Bahama W. Indies; 

340 sq. m. : P. (1953) 3,202, 

Catacaos, t, Plura dep., Peru ; Panama hats. 

Catalonia, old prov„ K.E. Spidn; mountainous; 
wooded; cereals; mnfs.: oottons, woollens, 
silks; rt(di in minerals; cap. Barcelona: nu* 
clear power sta. projected; a. 12,427 sq. m.; p. 
(1967) 3JS40,000. 

Catamarea, prov.. H.W. Argentina; cap. C. 
farming: gold, silver, copper mng.: a. 40,042 
sq. m. ; p. (1900) 172,000, 

Catamarea, t., cap., Oatamarca prov., N.W. Arsen' 
tina; located in Andean foot-hills 80 m. S. of 
Tncaman: ctr. of irrigated oasis producing 
vines, apricots, cherries, cotton; thermal 

springs: p. (1000) 20.000. 

Catendnanes, 1., off Luson, Phnipplnos: hilly, 
fortile: rice, com, cotton, he^. coconuts 
a. 662 sq. m. ; p. 63,630. 

Catania, prov,, Sicily; oh. t., Oatania; a. 1007 
sq. m.: p. (looi) 834,447. 

Cata^nte, e.. Sicily: on E. cst. at foot of Mt 
Etna: eny aevm times rebnilt In oODsequenoe 
of earthquakes; cath.: unlv.; textiles, 

dyeing; p. (1964) 388M0. 
itaniare. c,, S. Italy: univ.; atlks, velwets: p. 
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Catasauqua, her., Penns.. n.S.A.: industl.; 
flour, cement, textiles; p. (1900) 6,062. 

Catastrophe, a. S. extremity of Eyre Peninsula, 
8. Australia. 

Catawba, B.. N.C.. U.SJL: rising in Bine Ridge 
Range: length 300 m. 

Caterham and Warllngham, urb. dUt,, Surrey. 
Eng.; on N. Downs; resldtl.; p. (1961) 
34.808. 

Cathay, ancient name for C!hina and £. Tartary. 

Catocho, C., N.E. point of Yucatan. Mexico. 

Catrine. Ayr. Scot. : lufta. 

CatsklU BCtns., N.Y.. U.S.A. ; gr. In Appalachians. 
W. of Hudson R. ; holiday resort. 

Cauca, /., Golombla: trib. of Magdalena; length 
600 m. 

(kinca, dep. Golombla Rep.; cap. Popay&n; a. 

^ 11,057 sq. m.: p. (1902) 629J040. 

Caucasia, region between Black Sea and Caspian, 
divided by Caucasus Mtna into N. or Cis- 
Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia. 

Caneasus, lofty nUn. range between Caspian and 
Black Sea ; highest spinmits Mt. Elbrus 
(18.463 ft.) andKasbek (tt6.54eft.): length of 
system alxnit 950 m.. gr^test width 120 m.: 
many lofty passages and Ike. glaciers. 

Caudobeo, ancient t., Seine-Maritime. France: p. 
(1954) 9.429. 1 

Caudoran, commune, Gironde, France; sub. of 
Bordeaux ; p. (1964) 26.540, 

Candete, (.. Albaoete. Spain: p. (1957) 7,862. 

Caudry, (., Nord. France: lace and tulle: p. 
(1964) 12,273. [12,987. 

Canquenes. t.. Chile: cap. of Maule prov : p. 

'‘insses, Les, UmetUme plateau, Aveyron, Tarn 
depB.. S. France; on S.W. flank of (Central 
Plateau ; caverns, gorges of Ks. Lot and Tam : 
sheep provide milk for Roquefort cheese; 
alt. 8.000H}.000 ft. 

Cautereti, oil., dep. Hautes-PyrOnOes. France; 
mineral springs. 

Cautin, pros.. 8. Chile; cap. Temnoo; a. 0.705 
sq. m.: p. (1960) 475,121. 

Cauvety. B.. S. India; rises in the W. GhatsL 
flows into Bay of Bengal through Mysore and 
Madras; length 400 m. 

Cava or La C^va, Salerno, Italy; summer 
resoTt; textiles; p. (1901) 42J235, 

CavoUlon, commune. Vancluse. Fiance; cath.; 
p. (1954) 14,831. 

Cavan, inland co., Ulster. Ir^nd : a. 740 sq. m. ; 
agr.: dlstlUing; p. (1901) 56,597. 

Cavan, urb. dial., eo. L, Cavan, Ireland; 72 m. 
S.W. Belfast; p. (1961) 3.207. 

Cavanere, i., Venice, N. Italy; on R. Adige: 
industl. : p. 22M1, 

Cavite, apt., Luzon. Philippines; oil refining 
nearby; p. e, 36,000. 

Cavour Oanal, irriimtion canal. Piedmont and 
Lombardy regions, N. Italy; links R. Po nr. 
Chivassa with R. Ticino 10 m. N.E. of Novara; 
provides water for 250,000 acres of rice-fields 
and meadow-land : length 80 m. 

Cawnpore (Kanpur), cap,, Oawnporo dist.. Uttar 
Pradesh. India : on the Ganges : 130 m. N.W 
of Allahabad; grain, cotton, woollens, aircraft 
mftg.; p. (1901) 947,793. 

Caxias, t., Maranbfio. Brasil; on Itapecuro R.; 
cotton, rice: p. (1900) 60,607, 

Cayambe, mtn., Andes. Ecuador; alt. 19.535 ft. 

Cayenne, apt,, cap., IV. Guiana. 8. America: 
famous for pepper; p. (estd. 1965) 19,000. 

Cayey, S.B. Puerto Rico; tobacco, coffee, 
sugar ; p. 6jB22. 

Cayman Is., West Indies, a. 100 sq. m.: p. (estd. 
1965) 8,863’, consists of Grand Cayman, cap. 
Georgetown: Little Cayman: and Cayman 
Brae.; turtle and shark fishing. 

Caaalla de la Sierra, 8.W. Spain; iron and lead: 
aniseed; p. (1057) 11,847. 

Ce8t4,ri..N. Brazil: sugar. cotton, coffee, robber: 
cap. Fortaleza: a. 59,168 sq. m.: p. (1960) 
8,337,856. 

Ceara, aee Fortaleza. 

041m, J.. Philippines; intnous, forested; copper, 
cement; a. 1.7U2 sq. m.: p. 1,183.000. 

Cehn, ch. L, Cebu I., trade ctr. of Viaayan Is.: p. 

Jt., Iowa, VAA.t Mb. of 
MlBBlasippi R.. length 400 m. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. U.SJt.: p. (1960) 2U98, 

Cedar Mountain, MU, Va., U.S.A. : here Stonewall 
Jackson deteat^ Batika lSft2. 
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^plds, c„ Iowa, n.S.A, ; riy. ctr. ; fann 
maohln., lomber; p. (1060) 92,035. 

Cedartown, t., Oa.. IJ.SJL. : textiles, rubber 
tyres; cottonseed oil; p. (1960) 9,340. 

Cedros, off W. coast. Lower Cal., Mexico. 

Cednna. tpU, S. Australia; 260 m. Vf. of Pt. 
Au^^ta ; p. 499. 

CetalCl, spl., Palermo, N. Sicily; famous Norman 
cath. with mosaics; vines, oranges; fishing; 
p. c. 13,000. 

Ceglie, e., Lecce, 8. Italy; wine, olive oil, building 
stone; p.c. 21 jOOO. [15,830. 

Cehegin, t., Murcia, Spain: on K. Qulpar; p. (1057) 

Celaya, L, Guanajuato. Mexico; ctr. rich fanning 
a.: manyinds.; p.c. 35,000. 

Celebes, see Sulawesi. 

Celina, W. Ohio. U.S.A. ; resort; furniture, 
canning; p. (1060) 7,059. 

Celje, t., Slovenia. Jugoslavia; lignite, sine 
smelting; p. (1960) 29,000. 

Celle, I., Lower Saxony. Germany ; on B. Alter ; 
fonner residence of the Dukes of Brunswick- 
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spices; rubber tyres and tulles, hardware, tiles; 

and ch. spt. Colombo: steel mill at 
Oruwala; a. 26.832 sq. m.; p. (1966) 10,965j000. 
^aoaburo, (., K. Argentina ; agr ctr. ; p 15,000. 
Chachapoyas, cap. of Amazonas Uep., N. Peru ; 
^agr.. forest prod.: p. (1046) 5,494. 

Ohaoo, terr., N. of Argentina ; part of Gran Cliaoo; 

farming and prairie land: cap. Keslstenoia; 
_a. 88,468 BQ. m.; p. (1060) 535,000. 

Chad, L., Ige sheet of water of N. Central Aftica; 
a. 50.000 BQ. m. when in flood, varies in extent 
with season, and is drying up, shallow, many 
Is., lies between the wooded region of the Sudan 
and the steppes leading to the Sahara desert. 
Chad, ind. cov. »t. within Frend^ Community, Equa- 
torial Ai^ca; cap. Fort liamy; a. 405,000 sq. 
m.; p. (estd. 1066) 2,830,000. 

Chadderton, vrb. disL, Lancs, i^g. ; cotton and 
chemical mftg.; p. (1061) 32,494. 

Ghaglord, par.. Devon, Eng. ; stone circles. 
Chagos, IS., Indian Gcean; administered flrom 
Mauritius : flue harbour in Diego Garcia. 


Lfineberg; css.; metal, leather, paints, Ghagres, spf.. Panama, S. America: on N. side of 


textiles, oil; p. (1063) 69,000. 

Cenis, Mont, see Mont Cenis. 

Cento, L, Ferrara. Italy; industl. : p. 4J^42. 


Isthmus of Panama : p. 1,300. 

Chaguaramas. Trinidad. W.l., part of navaj base 
leased to U.S.A. since 1041. 


Central AKrioan Republic, ind. soe. St. toilAin FrencA Ghahar Mahal Bakhtiiyarl, region, Iran; W. of 

* ’ ■ • Isfahan; mainly intnous.; cap. Bharkord; a. 

6.072 sq. m.: p. (1067) 209,057. 


Community, Equatorial Africa; cap. Bangui: a. 

238,000 sq. m.; p. (1060) 2,088 jOOO. 

Central America. ))etween Mexico and S. America. Chaloidioe, see KhalkidbikL 
from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to that of Chaleis, t., Euboea. Gi'eece; p. (1061) 24,745. 
Panama ; includes Guatemala. Honduras. Nica- Chaienr Bay, Canada ; between N. Brunswick and 
ragua, Salvador. Costa Rica. Panama. Brit. Gasp^ Peninsula. Quebec. 

Honduras: tropical climate; forests, savannahs Chalon-sur-SaOne, oTtcitmi industl. e. SaOne-et- 


p. (estd. 1065) 30,000,000. 


Loire. E. France: gloss .Iron; i>. (1902) 45,993. 


Central Asia, usually applied to regions between Chalons-snr-Mame, c.. Manic, N.E. France: 


SO** and 40” N. lat. and 65” and 86” E. long., 
Russian GJL Is the land between China and 


20 m. E. of Epemay ; cath. ; 
brewery ind.; p. (1062) 


military ctr.: 
[11,478. 


Afghanistan and the Caspian, now consisting Chamalibres, t., l\iy-de-D6me. France; p. (1054) 


of various Soviet Reps. 

Central Falls, e.. Rhode Is., U.S.A.: nr. Paw- 
tucket: cotton goods; p. (1060) 19,868. 

Central Greece and Euboea, oeographicdl div., 
Greece ; contains the cap. Athens : a. 0.704 sq. 
m.: p. (1061) 2,823,668. 


Ghfunan, t.. Baluchistan, Pakistan; on Afghan 
frontier ; terminus of rly. through Quetta. 
Chamba,!.. Himachal PradeSh, India; 100m.N.B. 

of Amritsar; p. (1061) 8,609. 

Cbambal, R., trib. of R. Jumna rising in VIndbya 
hills ; length 650 m. 


Central Province, proo., Iran. cap. Tehran: p. Cbambersborg, bor., Penns.. n.S.A.; foundries. 


(1067) 4,960^94. 

Centralia, t.. 111., U.S.A.: p. (1060) 13,904. 

Centurtpe, commune, Enna, Sicily ; 
marble ; p. 10R02. 

Cephalonia. see KenhaUenla. 

Ceram (Serang), I.. Moluccas. Indonesia ; a. 6.621 
sq. m. ; tobacco, sago ; p. 83.000. 

Cores, t.. Cape Province, S. Africa: on R. Hex; 
health resort; p. (1000) 6,173. 

Cerignola, t., Foggia, Italy; Spanish victory 
over French 1503; p. (1961) 49,287. 

Cerigo, see Kytbera. 

Cernauti. see Chernovtsy. 

Cemavoda, t.. Dobiogea. Romania : on R. Danube, 
70 m. 8. of Bralla: p. (1066) 8M2. 

Cerro de Pasco, t., dep. Junin. Peru: silver, coal, 
lead; copper smelting; huge vanadium mines 
W. of t.; p. (1961) 19M4. 

Ceiro Rico, mtn., Bolivia : in Andes. W. of Fotosl: 


brewing; p. (1060) 27,670. 

Chambdry, t, cap., Savoie, B.B. France: silk, 
sulphur, leather: p. (1062) 47,447. [wines. 

ChamboUe-Musigny, commune, G6te d’Or, France; 
Chambon-FeugeroUes, t.. Loire, France; coal. 

iron, steel mftg.; p. (1054) 17J695. 

Chamonix, t., llAute-Savoie. France: at foot of 
Mont Blanc, in valley of R. Arve: winter 
sports ctr.; road tunnel links to Aosta; p. 
(1054) 6,699. 

Champagne, did pros., N.E. France; famons fbr 
its wine; wheat, sheep. Impt. tr. fairs in Biiddle 
Ages. 

Champagne Humide, natural division (*' pays '*). 
Central France; day vale, runs 100 m. N.E. 
from Auxerre to Bar-te-Duc ; drained by Seine, 
Aube. Marne, Aisne and many tribe. : heavily 
wooded, marshy; where cleared and drained, 
grain cultivation. 


alt. 15,680 ft. ; v. rich silver, tin, tungsten ores. Champagne Pouilleuse, natural division (*' pays **). 


Certaldo, commune, Firenze, Italy; anc. cas. 

home of Boccaccio ; p. I2fi94. 

Gesena, old industl. U, Forli, Italy ; cath. ; anti- 
quities; snlphur-mines. wines; p. (1061) 70,704. 
CediA Lt^ t., USSR.; on R. Ploucnice N. o 
Prague; industl.; p. (1961) 14j038. 

CedrA TrebovA, did t., CHSR.: W. of Pardubice: 
^n^ te.. textiles; p. (4p6DiJJ)Ji. 


Central France ; barren chalk plateau, extends 
80 m. N.E. from Bens to Reims: drained by 
Aisne. Vede, Seine, Aube. Marne ; dusty down- 
land postures ; sheep ; vine growing on 8.-facing 
valley sides and S.E.-faciDg escarpment of 
Falalse de Tile de France favours production 
of Champagne wines, ch. producing ctrs.: 
„ i/o^. Cb&lons-sur-Marne. Reims. Epemy. 

Bndeiovtoe. f.. C»SR.; on R. Vltava 80 Champaign, L, BL, U.B.A.; foundries; p. (1060) 

m. S. of Prague: pencils, porcelain, brewing, 49,583. , « 

anthracite: p. (1061) 63.949. Champerloo, spt., S.W. Guatemala; coffee. 

0«ky Tedn, (Teiohen), Slleda, CSSR., (divided Champlgny-sofMame. t., Seim. em- 

between Poland and Caechodovakia) ; coal and broidery ; ,plaiio k»yB: ik (1962) 


r!hftmpin«n, L.. U .S. A. ; N. frontier of N.Y.. state : 
discharges by Richelieu R. into Bt. Lawrence; 
flanked by trunk route from New York to 
Montreal ; a. 600 sq. m. 


^ ironwks.; p. (1061) 15J108. 

Oesnioek, t.. N.B.W., Australia: coal-mining; 

^^ddryim^ Mo d fiuming: p. 8SJS70. 

Cental «A.. Morocco; opposite to and 16 m. from Ch a mpiain Cu^ N.Y.. U.S.A.; follows gap 
GibrStor; cath.: the ancient Ab;^ one of between ^^ndack Mtns. 

the PiUan of Hercules; p. (1060) 69,936. , occupy by Hudson R. ; 

(tevranea, mtns.. 8. France ; separatii^ basins of Champlain and ^ows tiupugh barge traillo 

Rhone, Loire and Tam ; highest point Mt. between New York and St Lawi^ce valtey 

HOzeuc. alt. 6»704 ft. Gharkral. ept., N. Atacama, Chile; Itos in gold and 

Ceylon, Z.. ind^. sdv. st. within Br. Common- copper mng. jstr.; p. (lOM) 21,0 98. 
wealth (1048) ; In Indian Ocean, S.E. of India; GbanoeU^, o^n^. D^ogne, Ftwm; anh. 
fertile mountainous interior: prinoioel tsrpe-site of Obamwlade culture (late paleo- 

mod,; lice, rubber, tea, coconuts, fruits and hthic). 
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C h anfl a, t, Nacpiir, Maharartitra. India; ancient CSharlevlUe, $ee Bathlnlro. 

temfues: p. (1061) 61,484, OharlevtUo, C Ardennes dep., N.E. France; 

Ch a n d a, dUL, Mahaiashtia, India: teak forests, on Meuse B. opposite Mdsitees; iron. Ixridis: 

coal. Iron; a. 0.200 aq. m.: p. (1061) 1,888 J070, p. (1054) 88J188, 

Ohandaiisl. 1.. Uttar Pradesh. India; cotton, Charleville. (^eensTand, AnstraBa ; cmWamgo 
hemp; xly. ctr.; p. (1061)45.557. B., 400 m. W. of Brisbane; pastoral diet.; 

Ghandemagore, U, W. Bengal. India; on Hooghly p. (1047) 5,545. 

B.: Flrench 1810-1040: cotton: p. (1061) Charlevoix, pt.. L, L. Michigan, U.8JL.: p. 
67 JOS. ^ (1060) 2,751. 

Gbandigarli, VnUm ferr., E. Punjab. India: Charlotte, e., N.C.. U.S.A.; key rly. Junction; 
situated on plateau at foot of Himalaya. 8. W. of machin.. chemicals, textiles ; p. (1060) 201JS64. 

Simla; built 1061-8 by Le Corbusier; univ.; Charlotte, t., 8. Mich.. U.SJL.: ftimiture. car 
cap. of PunJabandHarianaBts..p. (1061)55.551. parts; p. (1060) 7.557. 

Cbangehow (Changahon), e., Elangsu, China; in Cuariottenlnihi. t.. Qennany; on B. Spree; sub. 
Yangtse Klang valley, on Grand Canal 70 m. of Berlin: palace; china, beer, machin. 

8.E. of Nanking: mkt. for intensively cultivated Charlottesville, t, Va.. U.S.A.; on Blvanna B.; 
diet.: silk: p. (1053) 557.555. onir.; Montlcello— home of Thomas Jefferson; 

Chan^un. e.. Kirin, CSiina; rly. ctr.; p. (1063) p. (1060) 29,427, 

866,000. Charlottetown, s^., am,. Prince Edward I.. 

Changnacheri. i. Kerala, 8. India; tea. cotton Canada; Parliament bnildings; iron foundry. 
_ spinning, silk: p. (1061) 45,575. Bhipyard^ fisheries: p. (1061) 18JS18, 

Changpal Shan. mtns.. form bdy. between China Charlton Bmgs, urb. diri.. Gloucester, Eng.; 
and N. Korea: drained by Bs. Yalu, Ertao, Tu- at foot of Cotswolds im Cheltenham; p. (1061) 

men; highest point. Peiktusan, alt. 8.006 ft. 7.744. \ 

Changsha, c., oip.. Hunan prov., China; tea. rice, Chomwood Forest, uplonduirtriet. Leicester. Eng. : 

anUmony; p. (1063) 651,000, to W. of Boar valley. 12 m. N.W. of Leicester; 

Changsha, c.. Klangsu, China; in Yangtse Klang composed of ancient aocks: stone-crushing; 

valley 66 m. N.W. of Shanghai; mkt. for local hugely forests; used foi recreation by Industl. 

agr. produce; p. (1063) 101,000. ts. of E. Midlands; alt. 600-000 ft. 

Channel Islands, gr. of self-governing Is. belonging Charters Towers. A. N. Queensland, Australia; 
to the British Cliown off N.W. cat. France, of 026 m. by rail from Brisbane: p. (1061) 7fi21, 
which the Igst. are Jersey. Guernsey. Alderney Chartres, e.. eav., dep. Bure-et-Loir. France: 
and Bark; partof the old Duchy of Normandy: fine Gothic cath. ; milling, brewing, distilling; 

vegetables, flowers, fruit, granite: two fiunous p. (1054) 28,760, 

breeds of dairy cattle; tourist resort: German Chartreuse. La Grande, France, famoua monastery 
occupation, 1040-45; ch. t. St. Heller, Jersey; near Grenoble. 

total a. 75 sq. m.: p. (1061) 215.555. Cbdteanbriant, i., Loire-InfCrieuie. France; riy. 

Chantahuii, t„ $pt„ Thailand. rubisB and other ctr. ; p. (1046) 7,555. 

precious stones. Ghdteau Thierry, t.. AJsne. France; on XL Marne; 

Chantada, commune, N.W. Spain : cattle, leather, p. (1046) 7JS83. 

soap, bricks, linen: p. (1057) 14,457. Cbftteaiizoiix, L. Indie. France; 60 m. S.E. of 

ChanriUy, i. (Jiae, France; famous race-oourse; Tours on B. Indre; woolly machin.; p. 

p. (1046) 5,155. (1062) 45,775. 

Channte, mkL t, Kan.. n.S.A.: oil, gas; re- Chfttelet. e.. Halnaut. Belgium: on B. Bambre; 

fineries, cement; p. (1060) 10,849. coal, pottery; p. (1062) 15,483. 

Chaoohow (Chaokhou), e., Kwangtung. B. China: Chfttelineau, L, Halnaut, Belgium: p, (1062) 
on Han B. 20 m. N. of Swatow; ctr. of culti- 20,095, 

vated plain; rice, sugar, tea; linked to Swatow Cb&tCUeiault. t., Vienne, France; 40 m. S. of 
by rly.; p. (1063) 101,000. Tours; cutlery, small arms; p. (1064) 23,583. 

Chapaia, L„ Mexico: obletly tn Jallsoo st.; a. Ch&tenay-Malabry. t„ Seine, France; p. (1054) 
1,300 sq. m. 14,269, 

Chapayev, $ee Gorev. Chatham, mum, bar., dockyard, (former naval aree^ 

Ghapayevsk, t. Kuibyshev Beglon. B.B.F.B.B.; nol), Kent. Eng.; on estuary of XL Medway; 

chemicals, agr. madtliL: p. (1050) 88JOOO, light inds.; p. (1061) 48,989. 

Ghapelcross, nr. Annrji, Dmnfrlesshlre. Scot.; Chatham, t., ept.. New Brunswick. Canada; 

nuclear reactor sta.; power and plutonium prod. lumbering, fish exporting: p. (1061) 7.155. 

Cbapsl-en4e-Frith, mkt. t„ rural disL, Derby. Chatham, e., Ontario. Canada: fanning, fruit, 
Eng.; p. (1061 rural diet.) 18,866. machin., canned vegetables; p. (1061) 29,826. 

Gbapelizod, eub. of Dublin, Ireland; on B. LifTey. Chatham, Is., New Zealand dependency: a. 872 
Ghapra, t., Bihar; on Ganges U. ; ctr. of saltpeure sq. m.; Igrt. 1.. Wharekaurl: (1061) 457. 

and indlao tr.; p. (1061) 75.555. ChAtillon-sar-Selno. t., COte d'Or. France; on 

Chard, imm. bor., Somerset, Eng.; lace, iron, B. Seine. 45 m. BJ!. of Troyes; p. (1054) 

engin., shirt and cotton mfl«.: p. (1061) 5,775. 15.555. 

Gbaxdzhoo, (. Turkmen S.8.B.; on the Oentral Chatou, L, Belne-et-Oise, France; p. (1064) 15,555. 

Asia Bly.: textiles. chemicals: p. (1060) 66j000. GhatsworOi, par., Derby, Eng. ; on B. Derwent; 
Ghsxenta, dep., W, France : cap. AngoulOme; seat of Duke of Devonshire, 
ctr. of distilling tr., oognao; a. 2,306 sq. m.; Chattanooga, e., Tenn., n.S.A.; on Tennessee B.; 
p. (1062) 557.555. univ.; riy. ctr.; cottons; iron, steel. ohemlcfUs, 

GharentecB., w. France: flows Into Bay of Biscay paper, metals; p. (1060) 155,555. 

below Bra^ort Chatteris, urb. diet., Cambridge and Bde of Ely, 

Chaiente-Blaritline, dep., B.W. France; oatk. La Eng.; mkt. t.; p. (1061) 6,490. 

BocbeUe; wine, wheat; oysters, pUdbards; a. Chanditee Falls, on Ottawa B., above Ottawa, 
2;;7ei sq. m.: p. (1062) 470,897. Canada; hydro-electric powcr-sta. 

Cbarenton-le-Pont, eommune. Seine dep.. France; Chaumont, U, Haute-Mame, France; gloves, 
N.E. sub. of Paris: boats, pottw. rubber; leatber; p. (1054) 19J846. 
p. (1054) 22,079. Cbauny, L, Alsne, France ; on B. Oise ; cbemioala; 

Cbarlttoi, t. Hainaai. Belgium: on B. Sambre: glass; p. (1064) 15,544. 

ooal-mng.: glass; p. (1062) 55,555. Cbaataaqua, L., N.Y. st., n.SJL ; summer resort 

Cbarlerot t, Penns., UBJL; steel, glass; p. Gbanx-do-Fonds, La. L am.. Neuchfttel. Switser^ 
(1060) 5,245. land: ctr. of watobmkg. ind.: P. (1057) SSMO. 

OhulM City, e., Iowa, UB.A.: on Cedar B.; p. Chaves, t., N. Portugal: oath.; hot salt springs; 

(1060) 9,964. linen aUk; p. (1060) 13J66. 

Gharleston, t., HI,, U.SJI.; dairy produce, flour, Ghaville, L, Seinfk-pis^Fn^, p. (1064) 14,508. 

shoes; p. (1060) 15.555. Oheadlo, rural diet., Btafito, Eng. : coal pita, metal 

CbarieitoB. c. ept., S. Carolina. U.S.A.; lumber, _mnflfc; p.^ (1061) 55,155. ^ « 

metal, oanorete, fertillsen, diemJcala. ptasUos, Gheadle and Gatl^, urb. diet., CMhlre, Eng.: 
cigars, fUwioa; p. (106(» 60,182. textile finishing and bleaohing: p. (1061) 

Charleston, t„ oip., W. Virginia. UJ3.A.; cm 45,555, 

KanavriiaB.: in bituminous ooai diet.: obemi- Cheb, t. CSSB.: nr. 3Bavarian frontier: IndustL 
eals, 1 ^, tools, oil, natural gas. Inmber, coal ctr.; motor cydes. machin., textiles: p. (1061) 
piooeskbig; p. (1960) 55,755. 55 j»55. 

CheileBtowii, eh. t, Nevis L, Leeward Gfoop: pi, Ghehokiary, t, eap. B.S.F.8.B.: textfles, hydr^ 
(1057) 15J46. eleo., engin., wood-workUg; p. (1050) lOijOOO. 
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Oheboys^ U Mich.. n.S.A.; on L. Hnxon; 
■wjmllte: p. (1060) 5^69. 

(Shaddar, vi{.. Bomenet. Jte. : fianotui limestone 
cnvw in Mendips: dheesetrtnwberries. 

Gbadalia L, Bay of Bmigal. Banna : fertile, well- 
wooded : a. 240 sqi. m. 

Cihei^ (Yantai), c.. former treaty pt.. Shantimg* 
China: on N. cst. of peninrola; p. (1963) 
116J000. 

Ch eMan g (Zhljlang). mariJttme prov.. 8.E. China; 
oap. Hangchow: exp. silk, cotton, etc.; a. 

_ 89.486 sa. m.; p. (1968) 22,865,747, 

Cbcdbig Fa^ on My. between Kwangtung. 


reputed wettest place in world, ar. annual 
_ rainfall 600 in. 

Cihwtsay. urb. diat„ Snrrey. Bng. ; on S. bank of 
B. Thames, 4 m. below Staines; lesldtl.: air* 
^craft TOmponent^ cement; p. (1061) 40^76, 
Harwell. B..tTib. of Thames, nr. Oxford: LSOm. 
Chesapeake Bay. inlet on Atlantic coast, U.SJL; 
extending 200 m. from mouth of Suscuehanna 
B. to C. Charles; shellfish ind.: bridge-tunnel 
_ (opened 1064) spans entrance to Bay. 

Chesham. reem. U, wb, dist„ BnokB. Eng.; 
in heart of (^tem Hills; printing, textiles, 
light engin.; p. (1961) 16,236, 


Hunan. S. China ; historic route acrosa Nanling Cheshire. eo„ i^ng.; cap. Chester ; plain; Ba. 
mtns.. now followed by Hankow to Canton Mersey and Dee; dainr^. mkt. gardening: 
trunk rly.; alt. 984 ft. 

Chelles, t, Seine-et-Mame. Fiance: p. (1064) 

29,639. 

Chelm, 1., E. Poland; nr. Lublin; cath.: 1944 
Manifesto of Poland's Liberation issued here; 
p. (1065) 35fm, 

Chelmer, M., Essex, Eng.; Joins B. Blackwater at 
Maldon. 

Chelmdo (Eulm), t„ Poland: on B. Vistula; 
ancient wells; large oil mills, engin., impt. tr.; 
p. (1946) 11,634, 

CbelmalQrd, eo, t,, mun, bar,, Essex, Eng. ; 30 m. 

N.E. London ; cath. ; agr. mkt. : radio, 
elec, engin.. brewing; p. (1961) 49J908. 

Chelmza (Kulmsee). l„ Poland; N. of Torun; p. 

(1040) 10,764, 

Chelsea, see Kenaington and Chdaea. 

Chelsea. t„ Mass., U.S.A.; rubber goods, shoes, 
paper; p. (1060) 33,749, 

Cbeltenfayam. t.. mun. bor.. Gloucester. Eng. ; spa ; 
educational ctr.; aircraft mftg. and repair, 
precision instruments; p. (1061) 71J968, 

Chelyabinsk, t, B.S.F.S.B.: on Mijas B. W. Si- 
berian lowlands: metallurgy and machin.; 
pipeline to natural gas field Gazli opened Hot. 

1068: p. (1062) 761,000, 

Chelyuskin G., most N. point of Asia. 

Chemnitz, see IDurl-Maix-Stadt. 

Chemulpo, see Inchon. 

Chenab, JR.. W. Punjab. Pakistan : one of " five 
rlTers " of Punjab: rises In Himalayas, flows 
S.W. into B. ButleJ; dams at Merala and 
Khonkl provide water for Upper and Lower 
Chenab Irrigation Canal Systems; length 
approx. 900 m. 

Chengchow (Zhengzhou). e„ cap, Honan pror.. 

China; 15 m. S. of Hwang-Ho, where It emerges 
on to N. China Plain; impt. route ctr. and rly. 

Junction where Peking to Hankow rly. crosses 
Sian to Tunghai rly.; p. (1953) 596,000. 

Chengtu (Chengdu). e„ cap. Szechwan pror.. 

China; silk, rice; p. (1067) 1,107,000, 

Chepstow, rnkt, t., urb. dtsU, Monmouth, Eng.; 
on B. Wye 2 m. above confluence with B. 

Severn; Severn Bridge links to Aust (Qlos.): 
fine ruined cas.; light engin., brush mkg., 
asphalt, limestone; p. (1061) 6,041. 

Cheouers, seat, Bucks, Eng. : offleial residence of 
Prime Minister. 

Cher, central dep., France; cap. Bourges; grain, 
wines, iron, porcelain; a. 2,810 sq. m.: p. 

(1062) 293M4, [Auvergne Mtns. 

Cher, R„ France, trlb. of B. Loire, flowing from 

Cberbourg, ept„ Manche, France: N. cst. of 
Ciontentln Peninsula: opposite to and 80 m. 
diat. from Portsmouth: naval arsenal, ahip- 
bldg.; ropes, fishing; p. (1062) 40,018. 

Cheremkhovo. t„ B.S.F.S.B.: H W. of Irkutsk; 
coal, engin.. chemicals; p. (1050) 123,000. 

Cherepovets, c., B.S.F.SJt : steel, engin., saw- 
mills; p. (1060) 92J000. 

Cheribon, spt„ Java, Indonesia: N. cat.. 120 m. E. 
of Jakarta: rice, tea, coffee; p. 64,079. 

Cherkany, Ukrainian B.S.B.; nr. Kiev, on 
Dnieper B.: sugar. engin.: p. (1060)^.000. 

ChemlgOT. f., Ukrainian S.S.B.; on Desna B.: 
caihs.; univ.: flour, textiles, chemicals; p. 

(1050) 89j000. 

Ghemogonk, t„ B.S.F.S.B.: 10 m. N. of Abakan: 
ctr. of Mimiainait coal-mng. basin: p. (1050) 

51,000. 

Chernovtsy, t„ Ukrainian S.S.B.: only.: Cheek 
cath.: wheat, dairy produce, textiles, engin., 
chemicals; p. (1060) 145,000, . « « « 

Ghemyakovsk (Insterbarg), t.. Lithuanian 8.S.B.; 

chemicala. textiles: p. (1060) approx. 60.000. 

Cherokee, t„ Iowa, DBA..: p. 

CheiraminJI, t., Assam, India: in EJiasI Hills; 


salt, coal; mnfia.; textiles, chemicals, ship- 
bldg.; a. 1,066 sq. m.: p. (1061) 1,007.000. 

Cheshire. (.. Oonn.. n.S A. : agr^ foimeriy copper 
and barytes mined; p. (1060) 12J981. 

Cheshunt, urb. diet., Herts, Eng. ; In Lea valley, 
7 m. B. of Hertford : bricks, mkt gardening, 
horticultuie: p. (1961) 35J371. 

Chesil Bank. Dorset, Eng.: shingla ridge from 
Portland to Brtdport. 

Chester, e.. co. hor., Cheshire. Eng.; at head of 
estuary of B. Deo ; cath.. ancient walls and did 
timbered houses; engin., metal goods; p. 
(1061) 69,283, 

Chester, t., S.C.. U.S.A.; cotton nmfb.; floor; 
granite; p. (1060) 6,906. 

Chester, I.. Penns., U.BJL; large Inds.. textiles; 
P. (1060) 63,658. 

Chesterfleld. mkt. i., mun. bor., colly, diet., Derby, 
Eng.; on Bother B.; 8 m. B. of Sheffleld; Iron, 
sted. engin.. coal-mng.. glass, elec* lamps, 
galvanised goods, chemicals: p. (1061) 67,833, 

Chesterfleld Inlet, arm of Hudson Bay, Canada; 
250 m. by 25 m. 

Chesterfleld Is., dep.. New Caledonia, Pao. Oo.; 
French : abont 842 m. W. of N.O. 

Chester-le-Street, urb. dist., Durham. Eng. ; cloth- 
ing. confectionery: p. (1061) 18J948. 

Chesterton, sub. of Oambridge, Eng. ; p. 36,950. 

Cheviot, t, B.W. Ohio. U.BJL: clothes, leather 
goods: flour: p. (1060) 10,701. 

Cheviot Hills, between Scot, and Northumberland, 
Britain ; highest point The Cheviot. 2,676 ft. 

Cheyenne, R„ S.D.. U.S.A.; trlb. of Missouri; 
length 500 m. 

Cheyenne, cap., Wyo.. U.B.A.; oattle-rancbing 
diet.; rly. ctr.; p. (1060) 43,605. 

Cbiana, Val de, volley, central Italy; longitudinal 
depression separating Tuscan Hills fh>m 
Central Apennines ; occupied by upper course 
of B. Amo, middle course of B. Tiber ; followed 
by main route from Florence to Borne. 

Chiangmai, prop,, N.W. Thailand; cap. Chlang- 
mal; a. 8,880 sq. m.; p. (1060) 798,483. 

Chiangmai. c., C!hiangmai prov.. N.W. Thailand; 
on Ping B.; tr. ctr., teak; p. (1060) 65,736. 

(flilapas. Pacific st., Mexico ; cap. Tuxtla- 
Gutierrez; mountainous, forested: coffee, 
tobacco, sugar and cocoa, cattle ; a. 28.720 sq. 
m.: p. (1060) 1,210270. 

Chiatura, Gecnrgian S.S.B.: manganese; p. 
(1066) 19200. 

Gbiavarl, t., Liguria, Italy; on the Bivtera; 
shrine of the Madonna : p. 17286. 

Chiba, cap. of CSilba prefecture. Japan; on E. 
Tokyo Bay; impt. tr. ctr.; giant ohipyard; 
new airpt. project 1072: p. 1064) 801,000. 

Chicago, c., HI.. U.8.A.; on B. shore of L. Michi- 
gan: second Igst. U.B. o.; economic heart of 
Mid- West; comm. ctr. called "The Ix)Op": 
immense tr. by rail and Great Lakes, flourishing 
univ.; grain mkt., pork, beef canning, agr. 
implements, iron and steel, machin., clothing, 
furs, electronic equipment, metals, chemicals, 
petrol, coal; Igst. airpt. in world; p. (1060) 
8250,404. ^ ^ ^ 

GShlbbester, c.. mun, bor., W. Sussex. Eng.; on 
8. cst. plain. 11 m. W. of Arundel: flue cath.; 
agr.; p. (1061) 20218. , ^ 

Cbiokamanga Creak, U.SJL; branch ^ the 
Tennessee B. above C^ttaoooga; Civil War 
battles; site of National Park. 

Chtolnuflia, t., Okla., UBA.; maise. cotton: pb 
(1060) 14266. tl8282, 

Chielana, mfto. t, Spain; nr. Cadiz: p. (1067) 

Chidayo, ch. L, Lambayeque dep., Peru; rioe, 
sugar, wheat, coffee: p. (1061) 64200. 

Chico, t. N. Cal.. U.S.A.: fbod pn 
lumber, cement; p. (1060) 14,757, 
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GbioopM, t. Maos., U.S.A. ; on Connectleat B. ; 

baidwaxe, oupets. om P- <1960) 62,663. 
Ghloontiiiil. Quebec. ORnadA; on Chtoontiml 
B.: bydio-eleo. power-ata.; lumber, pulp, 
paper: p. (1061) 52^57. 

Cbidambanun. i.. Bfadxas. India; nr. Cuddakne: 
p. (1061) 40.694. 

idler 0» most N. point of Labrador. Hudson 
BtnIL Canada. 

Oilem, L.. large lake nr. Munich. Germany. l«fi00 
ft. above aea-leveL 

Cbleri, I.. Ptedmont. Italy: nr. Turin; waa 
medteval republic; Gothic church; silks, 
cottons; v. 24,747. [847.324, 

OU^ prov., 8. Italy; a. 1.142 aq. m.: p. (1061) 
Ohieti. (. cap., prov, Chletl. 8. Italy: the ancient 
Teate Sftimcinorum; p. (1061) 48,022. 

Ohigirik. L, Usbek 8.8.B.; new town being built 
(1968). 21 m. 8. of Tadikent. 

Ohlgneoto Bay. inlet of Bay of Fundy. Canada. 
Cadgwell, vrb diet.. Essex, Eng.; on borders of 
Epping Forest; Halnault Estate, now incor* 
porated in Bedbridge. Greater London; resldtL ; 
p. (1961) 62,022, 

GhIhU. $ee HopeL 
Qiihii, Q. oi, ggfi Pohal. Qutt oL 
Cbihnahna, it,, Mexico: adjoining the U.S.A.: 
mining, stock-raising and agr.; a. 94.822 sq. 
m.: p. (IMO) 2,226,793. 

Chihuahua, e.. cap.. Chihuahua st.. Mexico; 
fine cath.; on Mexican Central Bly.: silver, 
cottons, woollens: p. (1960) 260,430, 

Ohlkaho, L, N. Kyushu. Japan; largest coal- 
mines in the country. 

Ghllcoot, B.. pass. Alaska, leading into Yukon 
Valley. 

Chile, rep,, 8. America, independent of Spain 
since 1818 : Pacific coastal strip rising shiurply 
to Andes; Atacama Desert in N.. fertile 
valleys in ctr.. heavy rains in 8.; Spanish 
language; Boman Catholic; forested In 8.; 
dairying, sheep, wool; gr. nitrate output, 
copper, iron ore. coal, iodine, paper, petroleum; 
cap. Santiago: oh. pt. Valparaiso : length 
2.660 m.. breadth 60-270 m., a. 285.133 aq. m.: 
p. (estd. 1966) 8J516,000. 

Chllka, L„ inlet, E. coast. Orissa. India 
Chllldn, c.. cop. Kuble prov.. Chile; destroyed 1939 
by one of world's worst recorded earthquakes: 
since rebuilt: agr. and comm, ctr.: p. (1961) 
82 947 

Chillioothe. t.. Mo.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 9JS36, 
Chilliootbe. e„ Ohio. UB.A. ; on Scioto B.. mftg. : 

furniture, leather: p. (1960) 24,967. 

Chilliwack, t., B.C.. Canada: on Fraser B. : dairy 
produce, fruit, lumber; p. (1961) 8J259, 

Chllo6, /. and S. prov, Chile; cap. San Carlos, 
suffered earthquakes 1939 and 1960; ch. pt. 
Ancfid destroyed 1960: a. 9.068 sq. m.: p. 
(1960) 98,662. 

Chilpaneingo. c.. cap., Guerrero st.. Mexico; 
(1960) 22,378. 

ChUtem Hills, chalk hills. Ozon., Bucks.. Beds, and 
Herts.. Eng. : highest point 904 ft. nr. Wendover. 
Ghimhonao. mtn„ Ecuador. Andes: extinct 
volcano, alt. 20.610 ft. 

Ghimboraao, pros.. Ecuador; cap. Rtobambe; 

a. 2.089 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1962) 279j607. 
Gbimbote, apt. Penu: steel, iron-ore. coal: tinned 
fish, fish-meal: p. (1961) 90.000. 

Cldmksnt. t., Kasakh S.S.B.: chemicals, eogin. 
textiles, lead smelting; p. (1959) 253JMO. 
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OiinOba Is., gr. off cst. of Peru; p. (of ch. t.) 24,763, 
ChinChiiia. U Albaoete prov.. Central Spain; 

CtaLlhow \jj^on). c.. Liaoning prov., China; 
cement, glass, bricks, tiles, paper and wood 
pulp, oil: P. (1958) 862fi00. 

Ghinooteagus. t., and 1., E. Va., TT.B.A.; fisheries. 

poultry; p. (1960) 2^82, 

Chindwin. R., Burma; ch. trlb. of Irrawaddy; 

rising in Patkol Hills, navigable in rainy season. 
Gbindwin. Upper and Lower, proes., Burma : flar- 
tilr p nins and extensive teak forests, rice. 
Ghlngiord. see Waliliam Forest. 

Chingleput, t„ India; 8. of Madras; cotton 
_ weaving, salt mnfs.: p. (1961) 26,977. 

Ghinju or Shlnshu. 8. Korea ; cotton ; p 30Ji69, 
Chinklang (Zhenjiang). c.. Klangsu, China; former 
treaty pt. Yangtse-kiang, 48 m. below Nanking; 
tr. ctr.; p. (1968) 202,000, 

Chinkolobws, mines. Congo; uranium. 

Chinon, l„ Indre-et-Loire. Central France ; on R. 
VIennu. Industl. ; mined cas.. once a royal 
residency; nudear po^er sta.; p. (1954) 6,743, 
Ghlnqninqulra. t., Boya^. Colombia: pilgrimage 
otr.; comm, ctr.; cofl^, cattle; p. (estd. 1959) 
24,260. I 

Chinwangtao (Qinhuanggao), e., spi.. former treaty 
pt., Hopeh. N. China; \on Yellow Sea cat.. 150 
m. N.E. of Tientsin; oniily good natural harbour 
on N. China cst. ; exp. Coal from Italian mines; 
p. (1968) 287,000. \ 

Ghioggia. spl., cath, e., N. Italy; on I. in G. of 
Venice: fishing; p. (1961) 47462. 

Chios, see Khlos. 

Chippenham, t„ mun. bar.. Wilts, Eng.: mkt. t. 
on B. Avon; riy. signal and brake equipment, 
baoon curing, tanning; jp. (1961) 27,626. 
Chippewa Falls, e., Wls.. U.S.A.: flour, lumber: 
p. (1960) 22,708. 

Chipping Campdon. nil.. Gloucester. Eng.: in 
Cotswold EQUs; formerly impt. for woollens. 
(Jhlppmg Norton, mun. bor., mkt, L, Oxford. Eng.. 

nr. Banbury; p. (1961) 4.24J. 

(Supping Sodbnry. mkt. t. Gloucester. Eng. : 
8 m. N.E. of Bristol. 

Cbircbik. t., Uzbekistan S.S.B.: 20 m. N.E. of 
Tashkent: engin., chemicals: hydro-elec, stos.; 
p. (1959) 65,000. 1288,850. 

GMrlqui, prop., Panama; cap. David; p. (1960) 
CSitrk, t., Denbigh. Wales; on B. Cleriog. 8. of 
Wrexham; slate, coal. 

Chisinau, see Kishinev. 

(Siislehuist and SIdoap, see Bexley and Bromley. 
CSiistyakovo, see Thoies. 

Chita, rly. junct. Siberia, R.S.F.S.B.; on upper 
Amur B., 400 m. E. of L. Baikal; coal, engin.. 
chemicals, sawmilling: jp. (1950) 271,000. 
Gbitial, i., N.W. Frontier Prov., Pakistan ; on the 
Kmihlrar B. ; p. 1,000. 

Chitral. it., Pakistan ; N.W. Frontier Provs. 
Chittagong, disi.. East Pakistan: ch. t.. Chit- 
tagong: p. (estd. 1051) 11,783,000. 

Chittagong, e.. ept. East Pakistan; on E. cst. of 
BayofBen^l; exp. Jute, tea: oil refinery under 
construction; steel mill; suffered severe 
damage by cyclone May 1063; p. (1961) 


of. Aria, consists of 27 
provs. (ino. Taiwan, the ant. regions of Kwangsi 
Gbuang. Nlngsia. Inner Mongolia, Blnkiang 
Dighur. and Tibet). Total a. 8.648,000 sq. m. : 
mountainous in N. and W., fertile valleys 
and plains In E.: Bs.: Hwang-ho, Yangtze. 
Bl-Uang: climate, extreme in N.; monsoon 
hi 8.: wheat, bailey, maize, millet in N.; 
iloe (staple food), sugar in 8.: cotton, tea. 
hemp. Jute, flax; livestock; cotton, woollen 
and snk mnfk.: flours and rice-milling; great 
minm) wealth: coal, iron. tin. antimony, 
wolfram, blamuth. molybdenum: oil; rural 
etectrifloatiw p. (1966) 710,000/m. 

" ‘‘HL, part of W. PacJflo between Korea and 

mm: divided by the narrow Formosa 
Into two areas; N. China Sea, including 
Sea, and 8. China Sea. 

t„ Nioaiagua. Oential America; cot- 
r. bananas: iicn wks.; p. (i960) 


ChittBianJan, L, W. Bengal. India: new t. on 
BaraJebar B.. In steel ctr.. of Asasol and Tata- 
nagan; rly. locomotive wks.; p. (1961) 28,957. 

(Jhobrum, see Codwln-Austm Mt. 1 180 m. 

Choctawhatohee, B.. Ala. and Fla.. n.8.A ; length 

Gholsy-le-Rol, U, Seine, France; cloth factories: 
p. (1962) 41,269, 

Cboiot, t., Maine-et-Lolre, France; cotton, linen, 
flannel mnfr.: p. (1954) 29,368. 

Cbolon, t„ 8. Viet-Nam; 10 m. 8.W. of Saigon: 
rice ; p. (estd. 1948) 480JD00. 

Cholul^ andent e. of Puebla, prov., Mexico; Aztec 
temple, pyramid of Cbolula, and other remains, 

Gbomntov, mfto, U OBSB.: p. (1961) 83452, 

Obonos ArobtpelaM. CJhfle, rixmt 120 In number, 
on W. coast of Patagonia. 

Oboos. f.. Ardennes. France; pressurized water 
reactor projected 1968. 

Gihorley. induetL t„ mim. 5or.. N. Lancs. Eng.: 
on W. flank of Bossendale Fells. 7 m. S.E. of 
Preston: cotton, engin.: p. (1961) 82jse2. 

Cbovisy Wood, wb. dM.. kots. Eng.: p. (1961) 
6,964. 

(ffionilos Pass, Argentina: in B. oordUleca of 
Andes at alt 14.055 ft.: used by rly. from 
Tuciunaa to Antofisgasta. 
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ChORow (Kr6I«wika Hnta), t,. Upper Sfleeia, 
Poland; coal iron and steel, tuemicals, engin.; 
p. (1965) 1B4JOOO, 

Chonkontleii. v%l., Uopeb pror.. N.K. China: site 
of discovery of bones of extinct Pddn man. 
Ghowtenn. t, former treaty pi.. Shantung, N.E. 

China: silk; rly.; p. 46JBOO, 

CauristchuicliL t., mun. hot,, Hants, Eng.: on S. 
cat. 5 m. E. of Bournemouth : holiday resort, 
aircraft, light inds.: p. (1961) 26,498, 
ChrlBUdiurch, cap.. Canterbury. 8.1., N.Z.: univ.: 
cath., mua. : comm. ctr. of lamb, wool and grain 
prov.; airpt.: p. (1964) 237,000 o[c, 166,900, 
ObziBtlansand. see Kristiansand. 

CBulstiandtaao, Danish settlement on Disco Bay. 

W. Greenland : meteorological sta. 

Ghrlstlanstad. see Kristlanstad. 

Ghxistiansund, see Kristtongnnd- 
Chrlstmas I., In Indian Oc.. Australian terr. since 
Oct. 1 1958: a. 62 sq. m.. healthy climate, 
phosphate deposits: p. (1960) 3,099, 

Christinas I.. Ige. coral atoll in Pacific, one of Line 
Is.; discovered by Cook 1777; lOOm.inclrcum: 
U.K. nuclear test site. 1957-64. 

Chrudim, e.. CSSB.: horse mkt., mnft.; p. (1961) 
15.514. 

Chnmnow, commune, 8. Poland: 27 m. from 
Krakow* coal, locomotives, leather, bricks: 
p. (1965) 23,000, 

Crni. R„ Kazakh 8.8.11.. U.8.S.B. : rises in Tien 
Shan, flows N.W. for 600 m. into inland 
drainage basin : Chumysh Dam provides 
hydro-electricity and water for intensive 
cultivation under irrigation of cotton, sugars 
beet, citrus ft^ts. 

Chuanchow (Quanzhou). e„ Fukien prov.: ChiD&i 
rice, wheat, sugar cane: p. (1963) 108,000, 
Chudhow (Zhuzhou), e„ Hunan prov., China: 
p. (1953) 127,000. 

Chu Kiang (Canton R. or Pearl R.), Ewangtung, S. 
China; one of most impt. wateiways of China: 
fertile delta known as ** land of fish, rice and 
fruit **: around Canton network of elec, drain- 
age and irrigation etas., built since 1959. 
Chubut. prov.. Argentine: cap. Bawson: a. 

87,152 SQ. m.; agr.; p. (1960) 142,000. 
Cfaudleigh, mkt. f., Devon, Eng.; on B. Teign: 

stone quarrying; p. (1951) 1,944. 

Chudskoye, L., between B.S.F.S.B. and Estonia 
S.S.R.; 70 m. long. ((I960) 42j034. 

Chula Vista, (X.. U.S.A.: agr.. aircraft; p. 
Chungking (Zhongqing). former treaty pt., 
Szechwan, China; on Yangtze-Elang: comm, 
ctr., 8.W. China: exp. silk, soya-beans, sugar; 
p. (1957) 2,121,000, 

Chuquibamba. i., Peru ; nr. Arequlpa ; p. 2,480. 
Chuqnibamba Mens. (aJt. 2^000 ft.), Peru. 
ChuQuioainata, part of Calama commune, N. 
Chile; Igst. copper-mines in the world; p. 
(1960) 30,476. 

Chuquisaoa. dep,, Bolivia; cap. Sucre; a. 36,132 
sq. m.; p. (1962) 307J600. 

Chur (Goire), t., cap. Orisons can., Switzerland : 
Upper Rhine Valley ; cath. and hist, bldgs. ; p. 
(1050) 19JS56. 

Church, urb, disl., sub, Accrington, Lancs. Eng.; 

cotton weaving and engin.: p. (1061) 6,880. 
Church Stretton, urb. diet., Salop, Eng.; p. (1961) 
2,712. 

ChurChlU, R., Canada; enters Hudson Bay at 
CburchiU: 925 m.; fine harbour. 

Churchill, B.. formerly Hamilton B. flows Into H. 
inlet, cst. of Labrador. Canada; magnificent 
watmUsll. CburChill Falls. 

Churdiill, (.. Manitoba, Canada; terminus of 
Hudson Bay rly.; summer wheat route from 
prairie provs. [tea. rice. 

Chuzon L, off E. cst. of China: cap. Tingbai; 
Chusovoy, t, K.S.F.8.B.: in Urals; Iron and 
_Bteel; p. (1950) 50,000. 

Chuvash, rep.. A.8.S.B., U.B.S.B.; a. 7,107 sq. 
nu; p. (1950) 1,098,000. 

CIbao, lowland area, Dominican Bepublio. Central 
America ; extends along N. side of OordlUerB 
de Cibao tor approx. 100 m. ; cacao, tobacco, 
maize; densely populated, ch. t. Santlaga 
Oteero, t., Bl.. U.SJL; p. (1060) 50.150. 
OleChaDCw, t, Poland: 40 m. N.W. of Waisaw: 
_agr. inds.: p. (1065) BljOOO. 
danaga, «pt.. K. Colombia ; exp. cotton, bananas, 
_ cacao; p. (estd. 1962) 69,900, 

Cieninsgos, t.. apt., Cuba; sugar, tobacco: p. 
(1963)57,551. 


Ciessyn. t., Eatowloe. Poland: p. (1966) 24fi00. 
Cleza, Murcia, Spain; in fertile raisin and 
orange-growing dlst.: p. (1967) 28JS28. 

Cilida, ancieni pros., S.E. Anatolia, Turkey. 
Cinoinaati. e„ Ohio. U.SJL; on Ohio B.: **tlie 
Queen City'*; univ.; pork-pocking, maChin., 
tods, soap, electrotypes, seed procesMng, Chemi- 
cals: P. (1960)555,555. 

Cindortord, Ice. vfl.. Gloucester. Eng.; in Forest 
of Dean. 12 m. B.W. of Gloucester : oh. mining 
ctr. on sm. F. of D. coalfield. 

Cinque Ports, five ancient English pts. on cst. of 
Kent and Sussex: Sandwich, Dover. Hythe, 
Komney and Hastings. 

Cinto, mtn. Corsica. 

Cintra, see Sintra. 

Cirdeville, Ohio, U.S.A.; agr. ctr., maize: 

wheat; p. (1960) ii.555. 

Cirencester, u, urb. diet., Gloucester. Eng. ; the 
Roman (jorineum; p. (1961) 11,836. 

Citlaltepetl, (Aztec name for Orizaba), mbi., vol- 
canic peak, Veracruz st.. Mexico, highest point 
in Mexico; 18.701ft 

CittadeUa, U, Venetia, Italy ; nr. Padua ; medieval 
walls and towers; p. 12,679. 

Cittanova, t., Beggto, Italy; built on mins of 
Casalnuovo; ollve-oll ind. 

Ciita Veochla, c.. Central Malta; former cap. 
Ciudad Bolivar, spt., Bolivar st.. Venezuela: 
on B. Orinoco; (formerly called Angostura); 
great comm, ctr.; coffee; cattle; p. (1961) 
66,032. 

Chidad Juarez, t, Mexico: p. (1960) 261.683. 
Ciudad Madero, t. Mexico: styrene and detergent 
plants. 

Ciudad Beal, prov., S. Central Spain; grazing 
grounds, forest and quicksilver mines; cap. 
Ciudad Beal; a. 7.622 sq. m.; p. (1959) 
683.930. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, e.. Salamanca. Spain; captured 
by French 1707 and 1710, by the English 1706, 
stormed by Wellington in 1812; fine cath.; 
P. (1957) 12,600. 

Ciudad TrulUlo, see Santo Domingo. 

Civltaveocbia, spt.. Latium. Italy^; on W. cst.. 
30 m. N. of mouth of B. Tiber: sulphur 
springs ; p. 34,400. 

Clackmannan, smallest co., Scot.; flat in Corse, 
and hilly elsewhere: co. t. AUoa; coal, textiles 
(esp. woollens), metal work, brewing, distilling; 
agr.; a. 644 sq. m.; p. (1961) 41891. 
Clacton-on-Sea, wb. dist., Essex, Eng.; on 
E. cst., 12 m. S.E. of Colchester: seaside resort; 
light inds.; residtl.; p. (1961) 57.575. 
dairtoo, t., 8.W. Penns., U.B.A.; coal. iron. 

steel, cbemlcals; p. (1960) 18,389. 

Clalivaux, vU., Aube, France; famous Cistercian 
Abbey. 

Ciamart. (.. Seine, France; p. (1062) 48,290. 
Clanwilllam, t.. Cape Province. Bep. of S. Africa, 
on Oliphant B. ; p. 1,468. 

Clare, co.. Munster, Ireland; co. t. Ennis; oats, 
potatoes; sheep, cattle: oysters, salmon; a. 
1.294 sq. m.; p. (1961) 73,710. . 

Clare, S. Australia ; on W. flank of FUnderz 
Mtns., 70 m. N.£. of Adelaide ; ctr. of wine- 
producing dist. 

Clare L, Clew Bay, Mayo. Ireland. 

Clarenoe Strait, bmween Melville I. and P. Darwin. 
N. Terr., Australia. 

daranoe, R., N.8.W.. Australia; length 240 m. 
caarkshairg, (., W. Virginia. UBJk., maebin., glass, 
pottery; p. (1960) 28,112. 

Clarkidale, t. Miss.. U.S.A.; p. (1960) 21,106. 
Clarksville, t., Tenn., U.B.A.; on Cumberland ] 
tobacco mkt.; p. (1960) 22,021. _ 

Claustal-ZellerK^ t., Lower Saxony. Haimver, 
Germany; Iron. lead, copper, sflver. zinc; 
tourist ctr. : p. (estd. 1964) 27,555. ^ ^ 

Clawson. ifich., n.8.A.; p. (1960) 24.755.. 

Clay Cross, iir6. Derby, Eng. : coal and iron; 
p. (1961) 9878. 

Cla^on-le-Moors, urb. diet., Lancs, Eng. : nr. 
Blackburn; textile maebin., cotton and blanket 
weaving, bristlee, soap: p. (1961) 5.452. 
dear, Alaska: site of American ballistic mia^ 
early warning stat^ , W 

dear, a (southemmoBt point of Ireland), dear L. 
Clearwater, U, Fla., UBjk. ; citrua firuit, flowers. 

fl^; resort; p. (1960) 84J668, 

Orntot Bloor. eeUy. t, (kimbetland, Eng. : p. 8891. 
dehame, Thxaa, UB.A.; rly wks.. flour: p. 
(1900) 16881. 


LB.: 



CBeekhaaton, mSUt. t„ Yorks. Bng. ; nr. Bradford; 
woollens, blankets. 

Otoe HIUs, Salop. Bnir. ; between Bs. Severn and 
^Teine: alt. 1.800 ft. 

Ctoethorpos. t.. tmtn, bor„ Lindsey. Unos, Enff.; 
on B. cst. 8 m. S. of Oiimsby; resort: P. (1061) 
82J05. 

CQent. kills. N.B. Woroester. Eng. : about 10 m. 
8.W. of Birmingham, on S. edge of S. Stafford- 
diire ooalfleld. overlooking valley of B. 
Stour; well wooded: used for recreation by 
industl. ts. around Birmingham; maximum 
_ alt. 1.086 ft. 

Otorkenwell. induM. dist., London. Eng.; im- 
mediately N. of the City. 

Ctormont-Femnd. L, Puy>de-Dome, France: fine 
Gothic cath.: formeroap. of Auvergne: rubber: 
chemicals: food ind.: p. (1062) 134J263, 
Olevedon. utb, dial., Somerset, Eng.; at mouth 
of K. Severn; seaside resort ; quarrying, bricks, 
footwear: P. (1061) 10,642. 

Cleveland, Kitty agr, dist., N.B. Yorks. Eng.; 

between B. Tees and Whitby. 

Cleveland, c., port, Ohio, U.8.A.; on L. Erie; rly. 
ctr.; steamboat mnft.: machln., iron foundries, 
lumber, coal, oll-re8ning. meat canning, steel, 
metals, aircraft, refirigerators, Ghemidds; p. 
(1060) 876,050. 

Clew Bsy, Mayo, Ireland ; 10 m. by 7 m. 

Clichy, t.. Seine. France: p. (1062) 56,496. 

Clifton, mb., Bristol. Eng. ; on B. Avon ; mineral 
springs; fiunous suspension bridge. 

Clitton. New Jersey. n.SJL.: nr. Passaic; 
p. (1060) 82,084. 

Clinton, c.. Iowa, n.B.A. ; on Mississippi B. ; iron 
and steel; p. (1060) 83,589. 

Clinton, t.. Mass., n.SJL : on Nashua B. ; machln.. 

carpets; p. (1060) 12,848. 

Clinton Qolden Lake, L., Mackenzie, N.W. Terr.. 
Canada. 

Clipperton 1.. PaciOc Oc.. S.W. of Mexico: belongs 
to France (since 1031). 

ditheroe, i., mua. bor., Lancs, Eng.; on B. 
Blbble: cotton weaving, limestone quarrying; 
p. (1061) 12,147. 

donakllty, urb. diet., Cork. Ireland ; nr. Bandon ; 

com. farming; p. (1061) 2,417. 
doncurry, U, Queensland, Australia: in pastoral 
and Ige. copper-produdng dist. S. of the Q. of 
Carpentaria: p. (1048) 1,584. 
donee, ndd. t., urb. dial., nr. Dundalk. Monaghan. 

Ireland: rly. ctr.; p. (1061) 2,107. 

Ckmfert, e., Galway, Ireland: famous monastery. 
Clonmel, ufb. dist., Tipperary, Ireland ; on B. Suir : 

agr.ctr.; fairs; cider, footwear: p. (1061) id,dI7. 
dovelly, par.. Devon, Eng. ; seaside resort, 
picturesque fishing vU. 

dovls, i., N.M., UB.A.: rly. junction, tr. ctr., 
wheat, cattle; p. (1060) 23,713. 
doyne, mid. t., nr. Middleton. Cork, Ireland. 

Cluj, c.. Bomania: textiles, uranium, engin.; p. 
(1068) 204,400. 

dnnes, sold-mtnifis t, Victoria, Australia, nr. 
Ballarat. 

CIntha R.. S.I., New Zealand, 
dwyd, B.. Denbigh, N. Wales; flows into Irish 
Sea at Bhyl : length 80 m. _ 

dydaCh, t„ Glamorgan, Wales; on B. Tawe. 
6 m. NJt. of Swansea; steel wks., nickel 
leflneries. 

d^, R„ Lanark, 8.W. Scot.; navigable to 
Glasgow; greatest shipbldg. ctr. In world: 
length 06 m.; twin-road tunnel under B. in 
Glasgow (Whtteinch-Linthouse) completed 
1068. 

Clyde. Firth of. Soot. 

dydraaok, burgh, Dunbarton. Soot.; on the 
Clyde adjoining Glasgow: shipbldg., sewing 
madhin., tyres, biscuits; p. (1061) 49,654, 
dydesdale, vdttsy of B. Clyde, B.W. Soot., agr. ; 
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Oosnsa. R„ Angola : length 660 m. 

Coast Range, mtna., UB JL ; along Padflc cst. 
Coatbridge, burgh, Lanark. Soot.; 10 m. B. of 
Glasgow: coal, iron and steel, prefabricated 
_ houses, tubes, engin.: p. (1061) 63,946. 
Coatesville, t., Penns., D.B.A.: Iron, steel, brass, 
textiles: p. (1060) 12,971. 

Coats L, S. of Southampton 1., Hudson Bay. 
Canada. 

Coatzaooaloos (Puerto Mdzioo), apt., Mexico; on 
G. of Campeche; oil refinery; chemicals, ferti- 
lisers: p. 13,740. 

Cobalt, t., Ontario. Canada ; silver, cobalt, arsenic, 
nickel; p. ilObl) 2,209. 

Coban. (.. Guatemala. Central America; coffee 
and Peruvian berk tr.; p. (estd. 1060) 42,300. 
Cobar, t, N.S.W.. Australia: copper; p. (1047) 
2,044. 

Cobh (Queenstown), apt., wb. dist,, Cork, Ireland: 

fine harbour and docks; p. (1061) 5JS66. 

Cobija, cap. of l^ando dep..N.W. Bolivia: rubber; 

P. (1062) 2,537. 

Cobourg, t., Ontario. 


Valley, CbL, TJ.S.A.: part of old bottom 
of O. of Cal. which lies N.W. of Stalon Sea; 
arid: dates and cttrus flmlts under irrigation 
firom InvpeM Valley irrigation system. 

OoaliuHa, at, Mexioo; cap. Saltillo: malse, 
ootton; diver, copper, coal, gold: a. 66.062 
so. m.: jp. (1060) 907,734, 

Ctattfittookule, vU„ Salop. Eng.; old coal- and 
tron-mines, 

OoMUs, L. tirO. dtoi.. Leics. Eng.: nr, Akhby-de- 
la-Zoueh; ooal-miidiB. engin., elaatto webbing: 
p. (1061) 20J69. 


._Ja; on L. Ontario; 

dairying, fruit, woollens^ p. (1061) 10,646. 

Coburg, L, Bavaria, Germany; old cas.; wicter- 
work, furniture, metal, tVichines, toy inds.; p. 
(1063) 43,100. 1 

Coohabambfu dep., Bolivia: a. 26,288 so. m.; p. 
(1062) 550J300. ' 

Coohabamba, t., cap., dep. Cochabamba, Bolivia: 
cath.; oil refining, shoes^ rubber tyres, ftnlt, 
canning; modem milk plant: hydro-dec. plant 
projected; p. (1062) 92,008. 

Cochin, apt., Kerala. India: Malabar cat.; exp. 
coconut oil. tea; oil refining: p. (1961) 35J076. 

Coobin (3hlna, name formerly applied to the whole 
E. part of Indo-C^ina, now limited to S.E. of 
the peninsula; since 1046 within S. Viet-Nam; 
rice, silk, coffee, rubber, maize, ootton: cap. 
Saigon: a. 26,476 sq. m.: p. 6j600fi00, 

CoGkbnrn Land, N. of Baffin I., Arctic Canada. 

(tockenade and Port Seton, burgh. East Lothian. 
Soot. ; on Firth of Forth, 0 m. E. of Edinburgh ; 
p. (1061) 3,462. 

Cockermouth. urb. dial., Cumberland. Eng.; 
coal. agr.. shoe mfg.; p. (1061) 5,623. 

Code, prov., Panama, Central America: cap., 
Penonom6; p. (1060) 93,156. 

Cocos or Keeling Is., 2 coral atoUa, Indian Ocean ; 
since 1056 terr. of Australia; ch. prod, coconuts: 
strategic psn. S.E. of Ceylon. 630 m. W. of 
Christmas 1., N.E. of Mauritius: radio and 
cable sta.; civil aviation marine base; German 
raider beached and destroyed on N. Keeling I. 
in 1014; a. 5 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1066) 620. 

Cod, C., S.E. point of Mass. Bay. U.SA..; Bummer 
resoit; fidiing boat bldg.: p. (estd. 1060) 
65.000. 

Coesleld, t., N. Bhlne-Westphalla. Germany: 
textiles, machln.; p. (1063) 20,700. 

Coeur d’Alene, (., Idaho, DBA.: lead, silver, 
lumber; p. (1060) 14,291. 

CofleyviUe, Kan., U.SJL : p. (1950) 17,133. 

Coggeshall, par., Essex, Eng.; on Blackwater B.; 
silk; isinglass: p. (1061) 3,027. 

Cognac, t.. Cbarente, France; cognac, bottles; 
p. (1054) 19d>26, 

Goboes. e.. N.Y., UB.A.; on Hudson B.; boaiery. 
paper, foundries; p. (1960) 20,129. 

Coimbatore. 1., Madras. India: coffee, sugar, 
cotton spinning: p. (1001) 286J305. 

Coimbra, c., Portugal; cath., univ., wine-growing, 
earthenware mnfk.; p. (1060) 46J313. 

Coin, commune Malaga. Spadn; soap, paper, 
textiles, oil. wine, marble; p. (1057) 20j000. 

Cojutopeque, L, El Salvador, Central America; 
cigars; rice, sugar, coffee In a.; p. (1060) 
18,636. 

Colac, t., ^ctoria, Anstralia; nr. Melbourne; 
farming and dating dist.; p. (1061) 9Jf5S. 

Colchagua, proe., Chile; cap. San Fernando: 
stock raadng; a.8.4228q.m.: p. {1901) 181,693. 

Ool^ester, mtm. bor., 'Eurnkt, Eng.; on B. Colne: 
univ.: light Inds,, engin.. oyster fisheries; p. 
(1061) 66.080. 

Cold Barbour, vit,, Va.. UBJL ; battles between 
Grant Jjoe, 1864. 

Ooldstieam, tonvk,, Berwick. Soo^ on B. Tweed: 
agr. engin., and knitwear: p. (1961) 1J127. 

Ooldwatar, Mich., U.S.A.; engin.; floor, 
cement, leather goods: p. (1060) 8Ji80, 

Oolaloid. U, OloooeeAer, Eng. : In Forest of Dean; 
ctr. of am. ooal-mining diat. ; P* 2,800. 
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C!o]ei»& i., Katal, S. AfHcs; on B. Toeela; 
battle 1899; 1 ^. 244 $, 

Coleraine, orb. diet., epf., Londonderry, N. Ice- 
land: on K. Bann, 4 m. from sea; linen, aorilan 
_ mftff.. distilling: p. (1961) nM2. 

Coleshill, t, 'Warwick. Eng.: lurgl gasification 
plant projected: new colliery 1966; p. 8,177, 

Colima, volcano (80 m. N.E. of o.), Mexico, alt. 

12.685 ft. 

Collma»et.. M^lco: on Fadflc cat. : cap. Colima : 

& 2.009 so. m.: p. (1960) 164,450, 

Colima, e.. Mexico ; on Colima It. in fertile ToIley : 

p. (estd.) 25,000. [ster fishing Ind. 

Coil, off coast of Mull, Argyll, Scot.: agr.. lob- 
Colle dl Val d^Elsa, commune, Siena^ Italy ; cath. ; 

metal mftg. : p. 11,052, 

Collie, t. Western Australia; p. (1961) 7M45. 

CoUingswood, N.J.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 17,370, 

CoUingwood, Ontario. C:!anada: on L. Huron; 

Bhipbldg., steel: p. (1061) 8,385, 

Collinsville, (., HI.. U.S.A. : coal, sine smelting. 

canning; women's clothes: p. (1960) 14,217. 

(k>lmar, t,, cap. Haut-Khin dep.. Fiance: vines, 
textiles, rayon, brewing: p. (1962) 54,264, 

Colne, (., mun. bor„ E. Lancs. Eng.; cotton 
mnfs.; p. (1961) 19,410. 

Colne, R., Essex. Eng. ; oysters. 

Colne Valley, urb. diet,, WJa. Yorks; woollens: 
p. (1961) 21,309. 

Cologne, (K61n), e„ Land N. Bhlne-Westphalia, 

Germany; on B. Khine at N. end of Rhine 
gorge; cath.; univ.; eau-de-Cologne, electro- 
technical ind.. machin.. metallurgy, paper, 
wood , chemicals, cars, oil refining, textiles ; ii^t. 

It. pt. and route ctr.; p. (1968) 832,400. 

Oolomb-Bdobar, see Bddiar. [p. (1902) 77, OW, 

Oolombes, t, Seine, France ; mftg. sub. of Paris ; 

Colombia, rep., 8. America, mountainous in W. 

(Cordilleras), swampy, llanos in E.; dimato 
mainly tropical. Its. : Magdalena, Canea and 
tribe, of Anuuson : Spanish language : Koman 
Catholic; coffee. tol)acco. cocoa, cattle: gold, 
platinum, oil. emeralds; oilfield in Amazon a.; 
cap. Bogotd: a. 439.997 sa. m.; p. (estd. 1963) 

16M5,000. 

Colombo, cap., pi, Ceylon: exp. tea. rubber, 
coconuts; p. (1963) 510 M7. 

Col6n, c., Panama, Central America: at Atlantic 
end of Panama Canal; comm, ctr., oil refining 
nearby; p. (1960) 69,598. 

Colonla. dep. Uruguay; cap. Colonla; a. 2,193 
sq. m. : p. (1963) 185,038. 

Colonsay, I., Inner Hebrides. Scot.; 8 m. long; 

eoclesiastical antiauitles; p. (inc. Oronsay) 238. 

Colorado, st., UB JL. ; In Bocky Mtns. ; agr. with 
irrigation ; pastern : gold, copper, silver, 
coal, petroleum, uranium: cap. Denver (o.v.); 
a. 104.247 sq. m: p. (1960) 1,753M7. 

Colorado, Jt., W. of K. America, formed by union 
of Grand and Green Bs. (2,000 m. long, navig- 
able for 600 m.), with cafion (C,000 ft. deep). 

Colorado, R„ Texas. U.SwA. ; length 900 m. 

Colorado, it., flows into Blanca Bay. Argentina. 

Colorado Springs, tooL pi., health resort. Col., U.8.A. ; 

64 m. S. D^ver; smelting; p. (1960) 70,194, 

Colton, U, S.E. Cal., n.S.A.; firuit and vegetable 
canning; mkt. gardening: p. (1960) 18,666. 

Columbia, e.. Mo.. n.S.A.: st. univ.; flour, 
lumber; p. (1960) 36,650. 112.076. 

Columbia, t., Penns., U.B.A.: tkmfs.: p., (1960) 

Columbia, cop.. S.C..U.S. A.; burned 1866; univ.; 

cotton mUIs; ironwks.; p. (1960) 97,438. 

Columbia, i., Tenn., n.SJL: mftg.; livestock 
^ mkt.; p. (I960) 17,624. 

Columbia, A., on Pacific elope of N. America: 
rta in Brit. Columbia, flows through Wash.. 

U.S.A. ; aft-lmnii Hahliig ; 1.400 m. 

Columbia, Dlst. of, U.SJL; on left bank of Poto- B. AO«,UUV 
mac B.; contains Washington, the federal cap. Congo, Rep. 

^ ^U.B.A.; a. 69 sq. m.; p. (1960) 763,956. 

Columbia, ML. Alberta. Canada (alt. 12,294 ft.). 

Columbus. St. cap., Ohio. U.S.A.: rly. ctr.: st. 

univ.: machin.. paper, aircraft machin., 

^ chemicals; p. (1960) 471,816, 

Columbus, L, Qa.. U.SJL; cotton goods. maoihiD.; 

^ P. (1960) 116,779. 

Columbus, L Ind., D.S.A.: origin. ; leather goods: 

^ p. (1960) ^,778. [p. (1960) 24,771. 

OoiumbiiB, t,. Miss., cotton, dairying: 

Colwyn Bay* rntm. hor„ on ost., 6 m. B. of 
Uandudno: Denbigh. N. WaJas; seaside re- 
sort; diamond tools; p. (1961) 234f90. 


nr. the Adriatic. 20 m. N. 


Comaoohlo, e.. Italy; 

Bavenna; p. 12,60... 

Comayagua, e., Honduras Bep.. Centnd America; 

^ cath.; univ.; p. (1961) 5J92. 

Comte Ctapelle, rock shelter, nr. Dordogne, 
France; discovery of race type of Auiignaolan 
period. 1909. 

Comte Martin, vll.. Devon. Fmg.; 6 m. E. of Dfra- 
combe; popular seaside resort; p. (1961) 1,920. 

Comber, L, l>own. N. Ir^and; llnw; p. (1961) 

^ 3,980, 

Comiso, t, Sicily, Italy; medicinal spring, por- 
celain ninfii- ; p, 29J!65, 

Commentary, t., AUler, France ; nr. Moulins : 
mining; p. (1964) 9,269, 

Como, e., N. Italy; at foot of Alps, on L. Como; 
silk ind.; oranges, olives: p. (1961) 82,070, 

Como, L., N. Italy (35 m. long), tourist resort. 

ComodoTO Rlvadavia, spt., Chubut prov. Argentina; 
on Ban Jorge Gulf. 550 m. S.W. of Babla Blanca: 
military zone; ch. source of oil in Argentine; 
P. (1060) 40,000. 

Comorin, a, moat S. point of India. 

Comoro Is., unit of French Ckunmimlty with fbll 
intern, aut.. Mozambique channel, midway be- 
twera Africa and Malagasy; cap. Dzaoudzl 
on Mayotte I.: total a. about 888 sq.m.: turtle 
fishing; vanilla, copra, alsal, timber, pexfbme 
plants: p. (estd. 1066) 197,000. 

Compibgne, t., Oise, France; sugar^mllls. rope; 
Armistice signed between Allies and Germany 
1918; French surrendered to Hitler In 1940; 
P. (1964) 22,326. 

Compton, t., Cai.. n.S.A.; heavy engln., glass, oU 
refining; p. (1960) 71,812. 

Conakry, cap., Guinea: experimental fruit gar- 
dens: textiles: airfields; p. (estd. 1966) 72 

Concamoau, (., Finist^re. France: on 1. nr. 
Qulmper; salted fish and preserve tr.; p. 
(1054) 10,841. 

Concepeidn. prov.. Chile; cap. Conoepcldn; Lota- 
Coronel coalfield, Igst in Cibile; a. 2.201 sq. m.; 
p. (1961) 636,633. 

Concepcidn. e. prov. cap.. CJhlle: shipping ctr. 
through Itspt. Tidcahuano; univ.; comm, and 
cultural t.; severe earthquakes 1030 and I960; 
p. (1061) 186,700. 

Conoepoldn. t., Paraguay; trade ctr.; p. (estd. 
1900) 34,000. 

Concepddn C^ on cat. of Callfiomia, U.B.A. 

Conception Bay, Newfoundland, Canada; N.W. 
of St. Johns. 

Conchos, A., Chfliualina prov., Mexico, Central 
America; flows N.E. from Sierra Tarabumare 
to Bio Grande; cotton under irrigation in 
upper valley. 

Cono6n.f.. Chile; on N.E. point of Valparaiso Bay; 
oil refining. 

Concord, f.. Mass., U.BJu ; literary ctr. ; textnes; 
p. (I960) 12,276. 

Concord, t, N.C.. U.S.A.; cotton, textfles; p. 
(I960) 17 799. * 

Concord, L* cap., N.H.. U.SA. ; on Merrimore 
B.: granite, machin., textiles; p. (1960) 28,991. 

Concordia, Argentina; on Uruguay B.; p. 
(1960) 56,000. [B. Darling. 

Condamine, A.. Queensland. Australia ; trib. of 

Conegliano, eommme, N. Italy; silks, wines, 
light mftg. ; p. 15,434, 

Coney L, U, K.Y., U.SJL ; on Long I., 6 m. long; 
comprises Manhattan Beach. Brighton Beach, 
W. Brighton and W. End ; seaside leeort. 

Gongleton, man, bor„ E. Cheehire, E^.; on 
S.W. margin of Pennines; agr., salt, clothing, 
textiles; p. (1961) 16M2. 

Congo, Bw* of the. ind, son. st, wUldn French 
Community, Equatorial Africa: cap. Brazzaville: 
a. 182,000 sq. m.: p. (1962) 864£84. 
mgo, Bep. of the, ind. sm, st, (ex-Belgian) : Cen- 
tral Africa; div. Into 8 provs.: Bandundu, 
Central Congo, East Ensal, Eastern Province. 
Equator. Katanga. Kivu. West Kasai; cUttiate: 
uniformly hot. heavy runs; tropical forests; 
agr., palm oU, cotton, rice, copal, coffee, ivory, 
rubber; minerals: copper, gold, diamonds, tin, 
uranium; communications mainly river, some 
rail; cap. Kinshasba; ch. ts. Buma, Klnmnganl, 
Lubumbasbi; a. 906.400 sq. sou; p. (estd. 1966) 
15,449j000, 

Congo, A., greatest B. in Africa, numerous trlbs.; 
estd. length 8,000 m.; drains 1,600,000 sq. m,, 
navigable from sea to Matadl for oeean steameni. 
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froni Matadl to Stanley Pool internipted by 
rapidB and fklls. oRain navigable to Stanley 
Palls; estuary. 7-10 m. wide. 

OoniaboronSli, urb. dist.. W.B.. Eng.; lime- 
Btone. bricke, tUee; p. (1961) 17^96, 

CoDlston, t., Ontario, Canada : on rly. 8 m. E. of 
Sudbury; nickel smelting; town built by 
and for nickel-mining company. 

Coniston Old BKan, m1n„ nr. L. Ooniston. Lancs, 
Eng. (alt. 2,575 ft.). 

Coniston Water, L., N. Lancs, Eng. : length 51 m. ; 
tourist resort. 

Gonieeveram (Kancheepuram), t, Madras, 8. 
India: pilgrimage ctr.: silk, cotton, weaving: 
P. (1961) 93,714, 

Connacht, prov., Ireland; (includes cos. Galway, 
Mayo, Sligo. Leitrim. Roscommon); mntnous. 
in W.: farming, flsldng; a. 6.863 so. m.; p. 
(1061) 419,221. 

Oonnah’s Quay, urb. dial., Flint. Wales; p. 
(1061) 8^55. 

Connaught, nee Connacht 
Connaught Tunnel (Can. Pac. Rly.). B.C.. Canada: 
longest in N. America (5 m.). 5.000 ft under Mt 
Sir Donald (Selkirk Mtns.). 

Connecticut, at.. New England. U.S.A. ; cereals, 
tobacco, dairying; fishing; watches and clocks, 
flreanns, aircraft, engln.. copper, brass, machin.; 
cap. Hartford; Igst. c. New Haven; a. 5.009 so. 
m.; p. (1960) 2,536 JS34. 

Connectiottt, R., flows B. to Long L Sound, 
U.S.A. ; length 460 m. 

Connellsville, t. Penns.. n.S.A.; coke, machin.. 

motor cars; p. (1960) 12,814, 

Connemara, rntna,, dial,, W. of Ireland, Galway; 

many lakes and bogs : tourist resort. 
Conowinm Dam, Penns.. U.8.A.: situated on 
lower Susquehanna R. : hydro-electrlo power- 
sta. supplies power to inds. in Philadelphia. 
Conroe, t„ Texas. U.S.A.; oil. timber: p. (1960) 
9,192. 

Consett, urb, diai„ Durhaim Eng.: on edge of 
Pennines. 10 m. B.W. of Newcastle ; Iron, steel, 
coke, coal: p.ilWi) 38,927. 

OonkhohoCken, 6or., Penns.. n.S.A.: Iron, steel. 

surgical instruments, textiles; p. (1960) 10JS69, 
Constance (Konstanz), c., Baden-WOrttemboxg 
Germany; on L. Constance: cath.; textiles, 
machin.. chemicals, elect, inds.; route otr.; 
p. (1963) 55J00. 

Constance, L., or Bodensee, between Switzerland 
and Germany : 45 m. long. 9 m. broad ; a. 207 
aq. m. : R. Rhine flows through. 

Ckmitanta, apL, Romania; on the Black Sea; 

exp. petroleum, wheat; p. (1968) 163,871. 
Constantina. Andalusia, Spain: p. (1967) 14,619. 
Constantine, dep., N. Algeria; csp. Constantine; 
p. (1960) 1,411,000. 

Constantine, N. Algeria; wheat, woollens, 
leather; stands 2,180 ft. high mmn a rock; 
p. (1960) 223jm. 

Oonstantlnoide, aet IstanhuL 
Conversano, e., Bari, S. Italy; cath.; olives, 
dtrus fruits: mnfs. 

Conway, f., S.C.. U.S.A.; river pt.; cotton, 
tobacco, lumber; p. (1960) 8,668, 

Conway, mun. bar., spi,, Caernarvon. N. Wales; 
at mouth of R. Conway: sm. seaside resort; 
oas.; quarrying, light engln.; p. (1961) 11,392, 
Gooch Behar, dial., W. Bengal. India; a. 1.289 
sq. m.: rice. Jute, tobacco; p. (1961) 1,019,806. 
Ooooh Bdiar, (.. Coooh Behar. India; on Torsha 
R.: p. {1961)41^22. 

Cook, mtn., alt. 12.849 ft. ; highest point in S. 
Alps, New Zealand. 

Cook Inlet, S. cst., Aladca; T7.S.A. (200 m. long); 
oU. 

Cook 24, British group (Rarotonga, igst.) in B. 
Pacific, annexed to New Zealand, 1901; internal 
self govt. 1966: bananss. oranges, oopta; p. 
(estd. 1965) 20M0. 

OoOk Stantt, channel between N. and 8. Is. of NJS.; 

16-18 m. wide; undersea cable completed 1965. 
OoOktiBm. rural dial., Berks.. Eng.; on R. 
Thames nr. Maidenhead; p. (nual diet 1961} 
17J69. 

Oookstown, mM. 1., tirb. did.. Tyrone. Irelaad; 
p. (1961)4,964. 

Oomrtmm, apt., Queensland, Anstralla ; at month 
of Endeavour E.: pearl fishery and mining diet. 
Coolac, i., southern New South Wales ; cattle. 


Coonoor, t.. Madias. India : sanatorium 6,000 ft. 
above sea-level: p. (1061) 8OJ890. 

Coopers Greek (Baiooo), R„ Central Australia; 
xtoes in Wamgo Range, Gr. Dividing Range, 
fiows S.W. into marshes of L. Eyre; flow is 
intermittent and seasonal, but provides water 
for livestook In this seml-arid region; length 
approx. 900 m. 

Coorg, former at., now ino. in Mysore, India: 
mountainous, fbrests: coffee, rice, rubber, tea: 
cap. Mercaia; a. 1,587 sq. m.; p. (1061) 


Cootong. The, 8. Australia; lagoon and long 
tongue of land on cst. 

Coosa, R., Ala., n.S.A. ; length 350 m. 

Cootamnndia, L, N.S.W.. Australia; agr. and 
mftg.: p. (1047) 5,956. 

Cootdbiill. tnkL t., urb. dial., Cavan. Ireland; 
Bellamont forest: p. (1061) 1,489, 

Copeland Is., gr. off N.W. coast of Down, N. 
Ireland, at entrance to, Belfast Lough. 

Copenhagen, eh. apt., cap., Denmark; on E. ost. 
of SJ&Uand I.: royal, palace, unlv., library: 
naval sta.: steel, mital, textiles, clothing, 
breweries; airport: p. lestd. 1965) 1,262,000. 

Coplapo. cap., Atacama prev., Chile; impt. copper 
and iron mng. ctr.; p. (1060) 37J224. 

Copparo. commune, Ferrara. N. Italy: drained 
agr. kind, in B. Po delta',; p. 23,777. 

Coppercllfl, t.. E. Ontario, Canada : mining, nickel- 
copper smelting; p. (1961) 8,600, 

Coppermine. R.. N.W. Terr.. Canada; flows N. 
into Arctic Ocean ; length 800 m. 

Goauet I., off ost. Northumberland. Eng. 

CoquUhatviUe ate Mhnnanira , 

CoQulmbo, prov., ChUe, on Argentine border; 
copper-mining dist.; cap. La Serena: a. 
15.897 sq. m.: p. (1960) 393J664. 

Coqulmbo^ apt., Chile: prin. exps. iron, copper, and 
manganese ores; p. (1062) 62^60. 

Coraoora, U, S. Peru; mining; pt Chala; 
p. 6,006. 

Coral Sea, Pacific Ocean, extending from the New 
Hebrides to Australia. 

CoraopoUs, bor., S.W. Penns.. n.S.A. ; iron, steel, 
glass; p. (1960) 9.646. 

Corato, t„ Apulia., Italy; farming ctr.. olive oO. 
wine: p, 44.239. 

Crabeil-BisonneB, t, Seine-et-Oiae, France; on B. 
Seine, 12 m. 8.E. of Paris: flour mlUs. printing, 
paper; p. (1054) 22^91. 

Corbridge, t., Northumberland, Eng. ; on R. Tyne, 
nr. Hexham ; p. 2,415. 

Corby, Nortbants, Eng.; 7 m. N. of Kettering; 
steel wks.; one of ** New Towns.’* designated 
1050; steel wks.. shoes, clothing, lamps; p. 
(estd. 1966) 44,746. 

Ooideli, t., S.W. Ga.. U.B.A.; tr. ctr.; peanuts, 
cotton mills, sawmiUs; p. (1060) 10,609. 

C6rdoba, opr. prov., Argentina; cap. COrdoba; 
a. 65,105 sq. m.; p. (1060) 1,760,000. 

COrdobik c.. Argentina; univ.; wheat, flour, wool, 
shoes: car and aircraft prod.; p. (1960) 
600,000. 

Cdrdoba, dep., (^dombla. S. America: cap. 
Monteria; p. (estd. 1050) 877,690, 

Otedoba, t., Veracruz, Mexico; cottons, woollens, 
coffee; p. (1060) 69.666. 

Cdrdova. prov.. Ajidaiusia, Spain; cap. Gdrdova; 
agr., olives, vines, livestock; a. 5.200 sq. m.: 
p. (1959) 806,160. 

COrdova. L, Andalusia. Spain; cap. of C. prov.: 
on OuadMquivir R. ; cath.— formerly a sacred 
mosque of Mohammedans; textUes. leather. 
distflUng; p. (1059) 188.161. 

Corentm* R., forms bdy. between Brit, and 
Netherland Guiana : lexigth 400 m. 

Curia Oastlo, par.. Dorset. Eng.; oas. ruins; 
mkt.. potter’s clay. 

Oorlo, aee Kerkyra. 

Oortmno, B. Italy: 4 m. firom E. cst of 
Calabria: agr.; p. 16,926, 

Oortnga, t., Madras. India ; at mouth of Godavari B. 

Oorfiiui, Isthmus ot divides the Saionlo G. from 
G. of Corinth, Greece; cut across by Ship 
OanaL 

Corinth Canal, ship etmol. S. Greece: travenes 
Xsthmus of Oorinth, links G. of 0>xinth and 
Ionian Sea with Saconto O. and JCgean Sea: 
' 1808; length 8i m.. depth 26 ft. 
prov., Greece; p. (1961) 112,491, 

(Corinth), e„ Qreeoe; at W. end of lath. 

of Corinth; oocupleB a site 3 m. distant firom 
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the ancient olaasic c. deatroyed by earthquake. | 
1868; oorrants. olive oil. allk; p. (1061) 1&J892 . ' 
Oninto, ch, tpt., N.W. Nicaragua; exp. hides, 
sugar, coffee; p. (1060) 7,096, 

Gnk, M.. 8. Irelwd; Igst. and most S.; mtna.: 
danyh^. brewing, agr., fisheries; cap. Cork; 
a. 2.800 sq. m.; p. (1061) 330,106, 

Cork. 8pt., CO. bar., Cork. Ireland: at mouth of K. 
Lee; woollens, butter, cattle, brewing, cars, 
rubber; p. (1061) 77,360. 

Cork Harbour, pt. of call (Cibbh) fbr Atlantic 
steamers. [springs: p. 13,704. 

Corleone, f Palermo. Sicily. Italy ; mineral 
Corlu. t., Turkey in Europe: grain mkt.: p. 

(1066) 27J56. [(1064) 10,638. 

CormeUles-en-Parlsls. Selne-et-Olse. France; p. 
Oomer Brook, e., W. Newfoundland; gd. harbour; 

pulp, paper; p. of B. and W. (1961) 26,185. 
Goraiv, t, N.Y.. U.8.A.; dairying, tobacco; p. 
(1060) 17J086. 

Comw^ CO., S.W. Eng.; mkt. gardening, oats, 
cattlct fishing, minerals, kaolin, granite, tin. It. 
^flin.: extreme point Land's End; co. to. 
Bodmin: a. 1.357 sq. m.; p. (1061) 341,746. 
Cora^U, c.. Ontario. Canada: on St. Lawrence B.: 
H.Q. of Seaway Authority: textiles, pulp, 
paper, flour; p. (1061) 43,639. 

Oomwallis Is.. Antic Oc^n. Brit. N. America. 
Coro. L, Venezuela; agr.; p. (1060) 28,307. 
Oorocoro, am. £.. La Paz dep.. Bolivia; at alt. 
13.000 ft. in Oentral Andes. 60 m. 8. of La Paz; 
impt. copper-mining ctr. ; p. (1046) 4,600. 
Coromandel Ort., cst. of 8.E. Madras. India. 
Coronado, Cal., U.S.A.: fashionable seaside 
resort: p. (1060) 18,039. 

Coronation OnU. arm of Arctic Ocean ; extreme 
point N. Canada ; discovered by Franklin. 
Coronal, opt., Chile : p. 28,027, 

Coronal Oviedo, t., Paraguay; p. (1046) 83,098, 
Corowa, t., N.S.W., Australia: on B. Murray, 40 
m. downstream from Albury; ooUecting ctr. 
fbr Blverina dist., vines, fruit, wheat, red< 
gum timber: valuable new coal deposits. 
Cmpus Cbristi, e., Texas. U.S.A.: cotton; p. 
(1060) 167,690. 
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volcanic mtns.; agr.. oofTee. bananas, rubber, 
_ gold; a. 10.666 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1066) 1,430 J900, 
k>8lA Smaralda, N.E. SardinU, Italy: deserted 
cat. l)elng developed 

..6te d*Or Mtns., N.E. part of Central Massif: 
max. alt. 1.068 ft. 

-Ote d*qr, dep., E. France: traversed by B. SaOne: 

cap. DUon: wines, live-stock. Iron and steel; 

, ^ 3,391 sq. m.; p. (1062) 387 M9. 

Jotentin, peninsula, N. France: 60 m. long; 
Cherbourg, at its extremity, 80 m. from Ports- 
mouth. 

3fites-du-Nord, agr. dep., Brittany. W. France; cap. 
St. Brieuc; wheat, flax, iron, slate, fishing, 
Unen-mkg.; a. 2.787 sq. m.; p. (1962) 601,928. 
Cotopaxi, vol., (alt. 19.613 ft.) in the Andes of 
Ecuador, nr. Quito; loftiest active volcano in 
the world: recent eruptions have caused great 
damage to Ecuador. 

Cotopaxi, prov., Ecuador, S. America: cap. 
liatacunga; a. 2.605 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1062) 
193,929. 

Cotrone, epi., Catanzaro, S. Italy: good tr. in 
wine, olive oil, etc.; p. 21.496, 

Cotswold Hills, W. Eng., between Lower Severn 
and Upper Thames; highest point, Oleeve 
Cloud, 1.031 ft.: fine sheep pastures. 

Cbttbns, t., Cottbus. Germany; on B. Spree; 

textUes, metallurgy; rly. ctr.; p. (1063) 71,390, 
Condekerque-Branobe, S. E. sub. of Dunkerque. 
Nord dep., France: tar and lubricant refinery, 
textiles; p. (1954) 15,334. 111,092. 

Coneron. t., Loire Atlantlque, France; p. (1954) 
Gonisdon and Parley, former urb. diet., Surrey, 
Eng., now inc. in Croydon outer bor. Greater 
London: in dry valley of N. Downs, 4 m. S. of 
Croydon: residtl.; chalk quarries: p. (1061) 
74,738. 

Council Bluffs, e., Iowa, U.S.A.; on Missouri B.; 
rly. ctr., farm implements, paper, nrAchin.; 
p. (1060) 64,361. 

Ooupar Angus, mkt. burgh, Perth. Soot.; 16 m. 

S.W. of Forfar; p. (1961) 24949. 

Courbevoie, t„ industi. sub. of Paris. France; 
on B. Seine: p. (1062) 59,941. 


Gorrtoe, nUnous. dep., 8 . Central France: cap. Couroelles, t., Halnaut. Belgium: coal, linen. 


Tulle; cereals, wines, cattle, timber, coal, gran- 
ite, iron; a. 2.272 sq. m.: p. (1062) 237,926, 

Corrib, Lon^, L„ Galway and Mayo, B.o.l.: a. 68 
sq. m.; B. Corrib flows from it into Atl. 

CorrlentM, prov., Argentina: cap. Oorrientes: 
34,325 sq. m.; p. (1060) 648,000. 

Corrlentos, t., Argentina; on Parana B.; univ.; 
cattle, sugar, rice, cotton: p. (1060) 104,000, 

OorrienteA C., Mozambique. Fort. E. Africa. 

Corry, t., Penns., UB Jl : oil, engin., metal wks., 
furniture: p. (1960) 7,744, 

Coriham. mkt. (., Wilts. Eng. 

Coistoa (Corse). French 1. and dep. in Mediterran- 
ean ; forested, mtns. ; agr., olives, lemons, chest- 
nuts. vine growing: cap. Ajaccio; a. 3.367 sq. 
m.; p. (1902) 275 A65, excluding Bastia. 

Corsicana, i„ Ibxas. U.S.A.: p. (I960) 20^44. 

Oorso, C., N. point of Corsica. ((I960) lOaSt 

Cortlai^ t„ N.Y.. U.S.A.: stoves, wine; p. 

Cortona, t., Tuscany, Italy; nr. Perugia; silk 
factories : p. 30JS22, 

Coruh, prov., N.E. Turkey, a. 3.408 sq. m.: p. 
(1060) 193684, spt., the can. p. 13661. 

Corum, prov,, N. Central Turkey in Asia. a. 4,339 
sq. m.; p. (1055) 485,847. L its cap. p. (1965^ 
41600. 

Corumba, port, Mata Grosso. Brazil : on B. Para- 


Comfit pros., N.W. Spain; cap. La Corufia 
(Corunna) : a. 8,061 sq. m. : p. (1060) 965,772. 

Comima, see La Oomfla. 

CorvalUs, Ore.. U.B.A.; rich fiarming section, 
candxig, lumber; p. (1060) 20,669. 

Coryton, i., Essex. Eng.: on Thames, oil refining 
oil pipeline to Stanlow refinery under constr. 

Coseley, t.. Staffs.. Eng.: W. edge of Black Ckjuntry 
heavy iron steel wks.; p. (1061) 89667. 

Oosenia, c.. S. Italy: ctr. for figs, oranges, oliw 
oil, wine, silk: oath., caa.; p. (1061) 77690, 

CoBSM pros.. Calabria. Italy; a. 2,666 sq. m. ; p. 
(1051) $86672. 

Coshoot^ t., Ohio, UB»A.; ooal. gas, oil 
pottery, enamelware: p. (1060) 18,106. _ 

Oonie, t., Nibvre. France; on B. Loire: pottery. 

Costa Brava, reg., Catalonia, Spain; touita. 

Costa dd 8^ rep.. Malaga cst., Spain; toutiim. 

Costa Rloa, rep.. Central America; cap. Sap Josd 


factories; p. tmz) 17631. 

Coumeuve (La), t.. Seine. France: p. (1054) 18649, 

Courtrai, see Kortrijk. 

Cove aiA KUcreggan, burgh, Dunbarton, Scot.: 
at Junction of Loch Long and B. Clyde: p. 
(1061) 877. 

Coventry, mftg. e„ co. bor., N. Warwick, Eng.: 
18 m. E.S.E. of Birmingham: ctr. of cycle, 
motor-cycle, motor-car Ind.; aircraft, tooia; 
chemicals: projectiles, textile: cath.: univ.; 
p. (1061) 306,060. [23.091. 

CovUha, t, Portugal; cloth factories: (1060) 

Covington, industi. c., Ky., U.B.A.; on B. Ohio, 
opp. Cincinnati: mochin., leather, famiture: 
P. (1060) 60676. 

Covington, Va., U.S.A.: X-ray equipment, 
paper, rayon, textiles: p. (1060) 11662. 

Cowbridge, mun. bor., Glamorgan. 8. Wales; nr. 
Cardiff: p. (1961) 1,066. ^ 

Cowdenbeal^ bwrgh, Fife. Scot.: 6 m. N.E. of 
Dunfermiine; coal; p. (1061) 11618. 

Cowes, urb. dist., I. of Wight. ’Eng.: on both 
sides of estuary of B.. Medina: home of the 
Koyal Yacht Squadron; regattas and yadit 
bldg.: aircraft, p. (1061) 16674. 

Cowley, sub., Oxford. Oxfordshire. Eng.: 3 m, 
S.E. of Oxford: mnfs. motor vehicles. 

Cowra, N.S.W.. Australis: famous wheat 
dist. and site of st. experimental farm: p. 
(1058) 6J50, ^ C^; P. 40,082. 

Oosenza, t.. cap., prov. Cozenza. Italy: iron and 

Cosnmei L. E. of Yucatan Peninsula; Mexico. 

Oracdw, see Krak6w. 

Cradle, Mt, mtn.. Tasmania, alt. 6.060 ft. . . 

Cradi^, (., Cape Province; wool tr.: p. (1060) 
19.476 Inc. 5^00 whites. ^ ^ ^ 

Cralgavon t., N. Ireland: new * dty in a garden 
imder constr. 

Grail, burgh, Fife. Scot.; p. (1061) 1.066. 

Craiova, cap., Oltenia. Bomania; p. (1068) 

CramllngtM, t„ Northumberland, Eng; 8 m. N. of 
NSw^tte: "New Town" designatod 1064 
(local authorities and private enteipiiae); 
pTopooed p. 48,000. _ « 

Cnabrook, rural dist,, mkt. t., Kent. Eng.: hope 
and grain: p. (rural diet. 1061) 14,168, 
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Cranford, U T7£.A.; Iron, cbemicato: p. 
(1960) g6,424. mjee, 

Cranston, e.. Bhode L, U.SJL: mnfb.: p. (1960) 

Crater L.. Ore., U.8.A. ; In National Park, is a 
irr. body of water 2jl)00 ft. deep and 6 m. 
across, set in a crater of an extinct gigantic 
volcano. 8.000 ft. bigb. 

Grattaie and Braemar, pars.. Aberdeendiire. Scot. : 
adjoining Babnoral Gas. and Abergeldie Oaa. 
estates; p. (1951) 1JS9Z, 

Crato, t.. Oeara st.. Brazil ; at foot of (Tbapados 
deAraripe, approx. 800 m. by rail S. of Fortaleza: 
ctr. of irrigated area producing cotton, sugar, 
rice: P. (1060) 27^49. 

Cnn, La. region. Bouches-du-BhOne dep^ S.E. 
France; dry. pebbly area E. of BbOne delta; 
winter pasture for sheep. 

Craven, diet.. Central Pennines. Eng. : re- 
latively low limestone plateau, alt. mainly 
lielow 800 ft. except where capp^ by grits in 
N. Graven; typical limestone features, caves, 
stalactites and stalagmites, steep-sided valleys 
(dales) : drained by B. Bibble to S.W.. B. Aire 
to 8.E.: largely moorland, sheep rearing 
in valleys, rearing of cattle for fattening else- 
where. cultivation of root and fodder crops; 
B. valleys give the only easy routes across Cen- 
tral Peimines. Leeds to Preston. Leeds to Car- 
lisle ; cb. mkt. ts. and route ctrs., Skipton, Settle. 

CrawfordsviUe, t.. Ind.. n.S.A.: p. (1960) 

Crawley, Sussex. Eng. : on N.W. flank of the 
Weald 9 m. S. of Beigate; one of “New 
Towns *' designated 1947 to relieve population 
congestion In London: extends from viL of 
Crawley N. towards Horley: engln.. pharma- 
ceutics. metal, leather, wooden goods: p. (estd. 
1965) 60,717. 

Craylord. former urh. diet,. Kent. Eng.; now Inc. 
in Bexley. Greater London: engln.. fabric 
printing, oil and resin ref. [4.422. 

Croton, mkt. t.. urb. diet., Devon. Eng.: p. (1961) 

Creil. Oise. France; on K. Oise. 30 m. N. of 
Paris: machin. mnf.; p. (1954) 1^.500. 

Crema, commune. Cremona. N. Italy; cath.; wine, 
silk, linen, lace, hats : p. 25,163. 

Cremona, e., N. Italy; on B. Po; silk, cotton, 
stringed instruments: birthplace of Stradivari; 
p. (1961) 74JS42. 

Crete, I., E. Mediterranean: 60 m. from Gre^ 
mainland; cap. Khania (Canea), Heraklion 
(Candla) Igst. c.: incorporated into Greece after 
Balkan Wars (1913): exp. fruit, oil. etc.; a. 
8,285 sq. m.; p. (1961) 483J168. 

CMteil,(.. Seine. France: p. (1954) 13.799. 

Greus, G., Juts out into Mediterranean Sea. Spain, 
nr. French border. 

Creuse, dep.. Central France; agr.. etc.: cap. 
Gueret: a. 2.164 sq. m.; p. (1962) 163fil5. 

Greusot, Le, t„ SaOne-et-Loire, France; ige. ord- 
nance works: P. (1954) 28,663. 

Crentzwald-Ia-Croix. t., Moselle dep.. N.E. France : 
coal, iron foundries: p. (1954) 10J83. 

Crevillente. (.. Spain; wine, wheat and fruit; 
P. (1957) 12,636. 

Orewo, mun. bar., Cheshire, Eng. : 20 m. B.E. 
of Chester : Ige. rly. wks. ; impt. rly. Junction ; 
aircraft and refrrig^tor wks.. clothing, engin.. 
motor vehicles; p. (1961) 63,394. 

Crewkerne, mkt, vrb, diet., Somerset. Eng. : 8 m. 

S.W. of Yeovil; saOdoth. twine, webbing, 
gloves, oonerete prod.; p. (1961) 4JSJS. 

Grtodeth, U, urb. diet., Caernarvon, N. Wales; on 
N. shore of Cardigan Bay; sm. seaside resort: 
p. (1961) 1,671. 

Gri^oweU, rural diet., mkt. t., Brecon, 8. Watei; 
on B. Usk; paper; p. (rural diet. 1961) 7,483, 

(Srleklade, t, rural diet., N. Wilts., Phig.; onB. 
Thames. 8 m. N.W. of Swindon: p. (rural dist. 
1961) 17M9. 

Cries, burgK mamer retort, Perth. Soot. : on B. 
Earn, 15 m. W. of Perth: egg hatchery, 
p raeer r e wks.; p. (1961) 6,778, 

Grimm Peoinsala, Jutting Into Black Sea, n.S J3.B.; 
wheat, tobacco, frnit ; campaign 1854-55 
between Buasla and the Allied Force of Turkey. 
Britrin, France and Sardinia was chiefly fbuim 
out here (Alma. Balaclava and Sevastopol). 

GUmmttsohan, L, Karl-Marx-Stadt, E. Germany, 
nr. Zwickau; woOUen-doth, madhin.; p. (1968) 
30JS91, 

Qrtnan Canal, aacmjpaninsnla of Sintyze, B.W. 
Scot.: npniMMrtiingl>>ph(aip with the Aflantto; 
hngthdm. 


Cristobal, Pans^ Osxud _Zone, OenM 


loins ColOn at N. entnnoe to 

Cansa; p. (1960) 11,499; oft. (1960) 817. 
CroaghpatrlCk, mine., Mayo. Ireland. 2.510 ft. 
Croatia, fed. unit, Jugodavia; formerly part of 
Austria; mtns.; cereals, potatoes, tobacco, 
timber, pigs, sheep, cattle: cap. Zagreb; a. 
16,418 SQ. m.: p. (estd. 1960) 4307j000. 
Crookett. t„ E. Texas. U.SJL; lumber, cotton- 
seed oil,_pecan nuts; p. (1960) 6,356, 

Crocodile R.. tee Umpopo. 

Croix, t„ Nord, France; p. (1954) 18,702, 

Cromarty, burgh. Boas and Cromarty. Boot.; off 
N.E. ost. of Black Isle: p. (1961) 606. 

Cromer, L, urb. diet., Norfolk, Eng.: on N. ost. 

of E. Axiglla; seaside resort: p. (1961) 4,896. 
Crompton, mfto. t, urb. ditL, Lancs, Eng. : 2 m. 
B. of Bochdale; cotton, engln., elec, lamps: 
p. (1961) 12,707. 

Cronenberg, t.. Bhindand. Germany; lion, 
silk weaving; p. 14,051, 

Crooked L, Bahama Is., W. Indies: p. (1953) 838, 
Crosby cxr Great Crosby, mun. bor., S. Lancs., 
Eng.; on Liverpool Bay. 8 m. N. of Bootle: 
resldti.; seaside resort; P. (1961) 59,707. 

Cross. R., S.E. Nigeria ; riam in Cameroon High- 
lands. flows W. and S. Into 6. of Guinea at 
Calabar; useful tu]and\ waterway: length 
approx. 400 m. 

Cron Fell. mtn.. Cumberland, Eng. ; on E. border 
ofco.: alt. 2.030 ft. 

Crow Head, 0., Kerry. Ireland. 

Crowley. L, B. La.. n.S.A.: rice mills, rice 
experiment sta.: p. (1960) 16,617. 

Crows Nest Pass, B.C.. Alberta. Canada; 
Bouthemmost pass across Canadian Bocky 
Mtns.; used by rly. from Medicine Hat to 
Spokane (U.S.A.) : alt. summit 4,459 ft. 
Croton, retidU. t., former eo. bor., Surrey. Eng., 
now outer bor. Greater London; inc. Cltoulsdon 
and Purley; It inds.; fmr. airpt. (closed 
1050): p. (1064) 327,125. 

Crozet Is., mountainous uninhabited group in S. 
Indian Ocean ; French. 

Cruzeiro. L, B. Brazil, on trib. of Uruguay B. ; 

coffee, tobacco; p. (1060) 27,005. 

CsongraiU mkL t., aor. diet., Hungary; at Junction 
of Bs. Theiss and Koros; p. (1002) 20399. 
Cuba, I., W. Indies; token from Spain by the 
U.S.A., but later constituted an independent 
rep.; climate, insular tropical, plentiful rain- 
fall ; tropical forest ; agr., sugar-cane, tobacco, 
maize, firuits. mahogany and cedar, hardwoods, 
iron, copper, rayon, cement: cap. Havana: a. 
44.206 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1905) 7,468,000. 
CnboDgo. R., B. Africa, enters L. NgamL 
Cnckfiela. mkt. L, urb, diet., Sussex. Eng.; p. 
(1961) 20,113. 

Cnedemera. R., Sussex. Eng. : rises in High Weald 
and flows S. into English Channel 4 m. W. of 
Beachy Head; passes through 8. Downs in 
very beautifril gap; length 23 m. 

Cuenta, t., cap. Santander del Norte. Colombia. 
S. America; coffee, tobacco, cattle; p. (estd. 
1959) 131,410. 

Cudahy, U, Wis.. U.BJL: p. (1960) 17.975. 
Cnddalore. ept., Madras, India: nr. Pondlcheiry; 

exp. ofl-seeds, cottons; p. (1961) 79,168. 
Cuddapahf t., Andhra Pradesh. India; cotton, 
cloth factories, millet, rice; p. (1961) 49327. 
CudlUeio, commune, Oviedo. N.W. SiMtin; man- 
ganese: P. 10,630. [9,042. 

Oudwor^ urb. ditt., W.B Yorks, Eng.; p. (1961) 
Coe, f., W. Australia; goldflelda. 

Cnenoa, e.. Cuenca. Spain; on B. Juoar: p, 
(1949) 26316, 

Cnenoa, agr, and mining vrae„ Centnd Spain; 
frunltnre. leather, paper; a. 6,588 sq. m.; p. 
(1059) 326,763, 

Cnenoa, oap., Aznay, Ecuador: univ.; cath.; 

sugar, tyres, floor mills; p. (1962) 63,000, 
Cuernavaca, cap,, Mbretos St., Mexico: ancient 
Indian t. captured by Oirtes: p,30J67. 
Cneamei, cool mng. I., adjoining Moos, Belglttm: p* 
(1062) 19,799. 

CniabA. o., cap., Mato Grosso, Brazli; ctr. psatoial 
a.; gold and diamonds produced; galenadepoBlt 
nearly; p. (1060) 67360, 

Ooidadela, t, Balearic Is.. Spain; W. cst. of 
Bfinorca; oath.; andent nuns; dbeesemnfr.; 
p. ie.ne. 

Onimn BDU, I. cf Bkn. Boot: hWhwt pook 
Bgnn Alaadair; alt. 3.251 ft. 
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Oulebia, vdOev and mbM,, N. Mexico. 

Oalelm. svt, and Paerto Rloo ; W. Indies. 
Cnlgoa, trib. of Darling R.. Queensland and 
Nj3.W.. Australia. 

Oollaoaii. COD.. Sinaloa, Mexico ; p. (1050) 144^S0. 
Cullen, 6urpA. Banff, Soot. : between Buckle and 
Portsoy; p. (1061) 1,AP7. 

Collora, spt.. Valencia. Spain: on B. Jucar: p. 

(1057) 14^31. [mining Ind. 

Cnlllnan, t., Transvaal, S. Africa; otr. of diamond- 
Cnlloden Moor, 6 m. £. of Inverness. Scot.; 

defieat of Bonnie Prince Qbarlie, 1746. 
OoUompton (Cnllumpton), mkt. Devon. Eng.; 

paper, mftg., leather: v. 2,787, [614, 

Onlroes. hurpAF. of Forth. Fife. Scot; p. (1061) 
Culver City, Gal.. U.S.A.: large motion-picture 
plant: V,aW0) 32,163, 

Cnmand. spt,, c„ Sucre. Venezuela; coffee, cacao; 

sardine canning; airport; p. (1001) 73,400, 
CnnumA O., N. cst.. Venezuela. 

Cnmberland, eo„ Eng. : 8.E. part of Lake Dlst.. 
ch. mtns.; Scafell, Helvellyn. Sklddaw; ch. 

: Ullswater. Derwentwater. Thlrlmere : 
oaJn, sheep rearing, dairying, fidiing, coal, 
iron ore. iron and steel, shipbldg. ; a. 1,516 sa. 
m.; p. (1061) 294,162, 

Cumberland. indusU. t„ Md.. TJ.SA.. ; on Potomac 
B.; iron and steel; p. (1060) 33,460, 
Cumberland, (.. B.I.. U.SA.: iron, cotton, silk. 

granite; p. (IWO) 13,763. [700 m. 

Cumberland, B.. Ky.. U.SJI.: trlb. of Ohio: 
Oomberlaod Cap, Ky.. U.SA.. ; ch. break in high 
E. wall of Cumberland Plateau; gives access 
from upper Tennessee valley to Cumberland 
and Ohio valleys; very impt. routeway in 
colonisation of Ky. 

Cumberland Is., off coast of Queendand. Australia. 
Cnmberland Plateau, min. region, Ky.. Tenn.. 
Ala., U.S.A. : forms S.W. zone of Appalachian 
mtn. system terminating abruptly towards 
Tennessee valley to E.. Cumberland valley to 
W. ; drained W. by triljs. of Cumberland and 
Ohio Bs.; composed of horizontal sandstones 
overliing coal ; thinly populated by badrward 
farming communities exc^t where mining ts. 
occur in vaUeys cut down to cool; mainly 
between 1.200 and 8.000 ft. 

Cumbetnaula, Dunbarton. Scot. : designated New 
Town *• 1965; to accommodate 50.000 “ over- 
spill'* from Glasgow; adding machines; p. 
(estd. 1965) 16,448. 

Cnmbrae, Is., in F. of Clyde, off cst. of Ayr. Scot. 
Cumbrian Mtns., Lake District. Cumljerlaiid. 

Westmorland and Lancashire. Eng. 

Oumnook and Holmhead, sm. burgh, mng. diet., 
Ayr, Scot.; p. (1961) 6,403. 

Cnndtnamaroa, dep., Colombia. S. America ; 
contains the fed. cap. Bogotd ; a. 9,106 sq. m. ; 
p. (1962) 2,121,680. 

Cunene, see Kunene, B. [629,968, 

Cuneo, prav., Italy; a. 2,870 sq. m.: p. (1901) 
Cuneo, cap., Cuneo prov., Italy ; cath. : cotton, 
paper: p. (1961) 45,709. „ 

Cimar, burgh, Fife. Scot.; on B. Eden. W. of St. 

Andrews; linen; sugar beet; p. (1961) 6,496, 
Cinraoao L (Netherlands Antilles), in the Carib- 
bean, off N. cat. of Venezuela; oil refining, 
phosphates, salt, aloes, resin, hides, skins; a. 
210 sq. m.; p. (1963) 127,164. 

Curanilahua, eommune, Aranco, Chile; coal- 
mining ; p. 13J026, 

CureiMpe* Central Mauritius; health resort; 

P. (1962) 85JS76. [116,391. 

Onrioo, proa,, Chfle; a. 2.214 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
Curloo. (.. Ctdle: agr.andcamn.ctr.; flour milling, 
brewlag, wines; p. (1961) 82,^00. 

Ourltibs, oap., Parand st.. Brasil: univ.; coffee, 
mateta porcelain, yerba matd; p. (1960) 
361,309. 

Ourtea de Argei, Bomania ; on S. stopes of the 
^Transylvanian Alps: p. (1966) 10,764. 
Curwttur^lla, tor., Fenns., U.SA. : firebrick, 
leather, clay, clothing : p. (1950) 8,332. 

Cutsola or Koroula, L, t, Dalmatia. Jugoslavia ; 

in the Adriatic: fishing, seafaring, agr. 

Cubbing, t., Okla., U.SA.: oil. gaa. refineries. 

indusa ctr.; p. (1960) 8,319. ^ ^ 

Cnttaek, t.. Orissa st.. India: on l^anadl B.: 
long fbmous for gold and sOver filigree wmk; 
p. (1961) 146,308. 

Ouxbaven, sp(.. Lower Saxony, Germw: ou^ 
port <ffl3unbnig at the month of B. Elbe ; fine 
murbour, doc^ fishing; p. (1968) 44J100. 


Cuyahoga, B., in N. Ohio. D.S.A., flowing into L. 
Erie at Cleveland : length 85 m. 

Cuy^oga Falls, U, Ohio, UB.A.: p. (1960) 47,922. 

Onyapo, mun.. Luzon, Philippines: rice, sugar, 
tobacco, hemp ; p. 24,670, 

Oaynti, R., Venezuela, enters sea Brit. Guiana. 

Cusco, aneieni t., Peru; in the Andes at alt. 
11.400 ft. in vaUey of Urubamho B. : once 
cap. of the Incas; temple and fortress: be- 
sieged and sacked by Manco Inca in 1586: 
cath.; cottons, woollens; p. (1961) 68j000. 

Cuzco, dep., Peru; a. 55,716 sq. m.: p. (1961) 
590,958. 

Cwmamman, urb. diet.. Carmarthen. Wales; 
on B. Loiighor. IS m. N.E. of Llanelly: p. 
(1961) 4J272. 

Cwmbran, (.. Monmouth, Eng.; In valley of 
Avon-Lwyd, 5 m. N. of Newport; one of 
“New Towns" desl^ated 1949 comprises 
bulk of Cwmbran urb. dist. and extends N. 
towards Pontypool: iron, motor accessories, 
wire. elec, goods, bricks, tiles, pipes; p. (estd. 
1065) 35M0. 

Cyclades, group of about 220 Is. Grecian arch.: 
ch. t. llermopoliB (Syros) : a. 1.028 sq. m. ; p. 
(1961) 99J931. 

Cyprus, Bepnblio ol, I., indep. (Xnnmonwealih 
nation. E. Mediterranean: 40 m. from Anatolia, 
60 m. from Syria: cap. Nicosia; salt, iron, 
copper, agr.. sponge fishing; a. 3,672 sq. m.; 
p. (1965) 691,000. 

Cyrenatca, nee libya. 

Czecdioslovak Socialist Republic (CSSB.), Central 
Europe: country divided into 11 regions: 
mtns.: former prove, of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia of geographical significance only: fer- 
tile valleys: agr.: potatoes, sugar-beet, cereals, 
hops, lumbering: coal. iron, sugar, textiles, 
glass, stoneware, machin., chemicals, footwear, 
cars, cycles; cap. Praha (Prague); a. 49,881 sq. 
m.; p. (1961) 13.741,770. 

Czeladz. B.W. Poland; coal; p. (1966) 81,000. 

Czemowltz. nee Chemovtsy. 

Czestochowa, c.. Katowice prov., S. Poland; on 
Warta B.; old pilgrimage monastery; riy. and 
industrl. ctr.; iron and steel, textiles: p. (1965) 
nsjooo. 

C^knitzer (Zlrknitzer), L., with 1. in Carniola. 
Jugoslavia. S. of Ljubljana, 6 m. long; extra- 
ordinaiT variations in depth. 


Daanbantayan, mun., N. Cebu, Philippine Is.: 
rice, sugar; p. 24,198. 

Dabboi, Gujarat, India; arbhiiecttual remains: 

p. (1961) SOMl. „ , 

Dabrowa Gornlcza Poland; 38 m. N.W. of 
Krakdw; coal, zinc, iron ore; p. (1965) 60,000. 
Dacca, ch. e., B. Pakistan; univ.: on Burlganm 
B.. old channel of Ganges: Jute, muslin: medi- 
cal radioisotope otr.: p. (1061) 566,712. 

Dachau, i.. Bavaria, Germany : paper, dec. 

goods, brewing; p. (1963) 80,000. 

Dachsteln. mtn., Salzkammergut. Austria: alt 
9,830 ft. , , 

Dade City, t., Fla., tr.S.A.; ctr. of mkt. gardening 
and citrus region; kaolin; p. (1960) 4,759. 
Dadra aid Nagar Haveli, Union Terr., India; 
admin, ctr. Silvassa; a. 189 sq. m.: p. (1963) 
67,963. 

Dagenham, former mun. bar., Essex. Eng.: on N. 
bank of R. Thames. 10 m. B. of London; now 
Inc. In Barking outer London bor. (exc^ N. 
Chadwell Heath Ward ino. in Redbridge); 
motor cars, drugs, chemicals: p. il®W) 
Dagestan, Caucasian prov. of B.B.F.S.^ 
UB.S.R. ; one of the moot mountainous dista. 
in the world; cap. Makhachkala; cotton, 
orchards and vineyards: madiin., engln, oil; 
a. 19.400 sq.m.: p. (I960) 2.0;3/>W>. [Fliflandj 
Dago (HUomaa), E^nbi, at entrance G. of 
Daguptm. Pangastman. Luzon. PhiUppines ; cm 
LingayenBay; p. (l9iS) 43,838. 

DaharU Mail I.. Pakistan: 850 m. N.E. of 
Karachi: fertiUser iflant projected. 

Dahlak Ardiipelago, gr. of Is. in Bed Sea, nr. 


Dahomey, ind. sov. ft. loithin Frenoh ComimmU/g, 
W. Africa; forests, paJm-oll; cap. Porto Novo; 
a. 44.000 sq. m.: p. (1965) 2jmj000. 

Dataniel. inkt. t., andad Beal. Spain: dheeMB.oll. 
wine: p. (1957) 20,304. 
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Dakar. sp(.. atr awi naval tafeJSenegal. W. Afirioa. 
8.B. of Oape Verde behind Gorte I., impt. adm. 
ctr.: aiipt. for S. America: gronndnata: p. 
(1960) 383,000, 

Daklila, oasis, Libyan Desert. I7JL.B.; 170 m. 
8.W. of Afiynt; dates, olives; stage on carayan 
route from Cyxenaioa to Upper U.A.B. 

Dakota, Jt., crib, ot Missouri K.. U.S.A. 

Dakovtea. Jugoslavia ; 80 m. E. of Oetlnje : 
p. (1959) 30,000. 

DaUUven. JR.. 8. Oentral S^imden; length 825 m. 
Dalaguete, L, Cebu, Philippines: sugar, maize: 

p. 30,000, [nuclear reactor (1968). 

Dalat, t., 8. Vlet-Nam: 140 m. N.E. Saigon: 
Dalbeattie, burgh, Kircudbright. Soot.: granite, 
dairy prod, gloves: p. (1961) 8,104. 

Dalby, t., Queensland. Australia: pastoral, agr.. 

dairying, cotton, timber; p. (1961) 7,394, 
Dalgety, on Fife cst., Scotland: New t. pro- 


posed p. 10,000. 
Dalhousle, 


. heaUh resort, Oiiamba, Himachal 
Pradesh, India: 7.037 ft. above sea-ievel. 
Dalhousle, spl., N.B., Ganada: lumber, lobsters, 
salmon; resort: P. (1961) 5J866. 

Dalkeith, burgh. Midlothian. Soot.; 6 m. S.E. of 
Edinburgh; coal; ironwks.; p. (1961) 8M4. 
Dalkey, (.. Dublin, Ireland; on E. ost.; 4 ra. N. 

of Wicklow border: seaside resort: resldtl.; 
_ p. (1966) 5,526, 

Dallas, c., Tbxas. n.S.A.: In cotton and grain- 
growing region: machin.. aeroplanes; p. 
(1960) 679,684. 

Dalmatia, dial.. N.E. Adriatic cst., Jngoslavta: 
limestone (EArst) plateau ; olive oU, wine : a. 
4.916 sa.m.: v,622j000. 

Dalton, t., N. Ga.. U.S.A.: cotton and sawmills; 
p (1960) 

DaltonganJ, t., Bihar, India: on B. Ko€l: shellac, 
cement ; p. (1961) 25,270. 

Dalton-in-Fumess, t., wrb. dist., N. Lancs. Eng. : 
limestone quarrying, woollens, felt mftg. ; 
abbey ruins; p. (1961) 10,817. [Bay. 

Daly, R., N. Terr.. Australia: flowing into Anson 
Daly GIty, t„ Gal.. tJ.B.A.; resldtL, absorbed 
former t. of Oolina. 

Daman, or Damfto, spf.. India: 100 m. N. of 
Bombay: fishing, ship-bldg., cotton; p. (1060) 
22,388. 

Damannnr, t, U<A.B.: on E. margin of Nile 
delta, 25 m. S.E. of Alexandria; mkt. for locai 
agr. produce; p. (1960) 126,000. 

Damaraland, formerly part of German B.W. Africa 
now administered by Union of S. Africa; only 
pt.. Walvis Bay; cattle rearing. 

Damascus (Arabic Esh-Sham), cap.. Syria : 67 m. 
S.E. of its pt. Beirut; claims be oldest oon- 
tlnuoudy inhabited c. in world: metal-wk., 
glass, cement: p. (1961) 507J508, 

Dombovitta, R„ Bomanla; rises in Mt. Omni 
(Transylvanian Alps), fiows 8. through 
Bucharest to B. Danube ; flows through impt. 
oilfields ; length 150 m. 

Damghan, f.. Iran; nr. Ospfan Sea: p. 16,500. 
Damtetta, t., Nile Delta, UJi..B.; cotton; p. 
(1960) 72,000, 

Damoli. N. Madhya Pradesh, India; agr. 

ctr. and mkt.: p. (1961) 44,678. 

Dampier, spt., W. Australia: mouth of Fitzroy B.; 

shipping of iron ore. ^ 

Dampier Archipelago, gr, of sm. Is., off N.w. 
Aurtralia. 

Damsdiw Strait, channel between N.W. of New 
Guinea and Walgeu L 

Dampier Straih Bismarck archipelago, between 
Umbel and New Britain. 

Dampramy, commune, Halnant, Bdgium; coal; 

Dimkali Ooontry, Eritrea; cst. land 
between Bed Sea and Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 
Daiiao,t..Oeba,PbillppineB; rice and sugar dlst. ; 
p. (1948) 28,461. 

Danbury, t„ Oonn.« U.S.A. ; hat-mkg. Ind. sbioe 
1780: p. (I960) 22,928. 

Daiidaiiieii8,i..Vlotoxi^ Australia; dairy and nikt.- 
gardening ctr.: veg. dehydratlgn; p.^^000., 
Donnemom, f.. Sweden: 26 m. N.E. of Uppsala; 

iron ore worked since 1679 ; p. 1/162, 
Dnanevlrke, L, NX. NJS.; p. (1901) 0.517. 
Dansalan, Mrtm c„ cap. of Lanao prov., 
Philippiai la.; tesort; p. (1948) 19/157, 
Danube ML, wsoonaA tongeat B. in Butopa: ^ 
in msi6k Tomb, Oermany. and flowa B. into 
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Black Sea; navigation for steamers from Ulm 
to tlm sea: Vienna. Budapest, Belgrade and 
other large cs. on its banks : length 1.750 m. 

Danvers, L, Mass., U.8.A.: p. (1960) 21,926. 

DanviUe, e,. 111., UBJL; coal; p. (1900) 41,866, 

Danville, t,, Ey.. U.S.A.: mkt. for tohaooo, 
hemp; horses; p. (1960) 9/>10. 

Danville, c., Va.: cotton, tobacco: p. (1960) 46/177. 

Dansig, see Gdansk. 

Darbhanga, i.. Bihar, India; rice. oU-eoeds, grain, 

_ BOgar: p. (1961) I03J016. 

Dardanelles, straii between Enrope and Turkey, 
connecting JEgoom 8ea with S€» of Blormara: 
(the ancient Hellespont), 40 m. long. 

Dar-es-Salaam, apt., cap., Tanzania. E. Africa; 
univ. cdl.; textile mill proleoted; oil refining 
p. (1057) 128,732. incl. 4,478 Europeans 
93,363 Africans. [6381. 

Darveld, urb. diet., W.B. Yorks, Eng.; p. (1961) 

Darfur, prov.. Sudan, N.E. Africa; between 
Kordofan and Wadai ; Inhabited by Arabs and 
Negroes ; cap. El Fksher ; a. 138.150 sq. ra ; n. 
(1947) 882,800 [p. (1060) 19,715. 

Darien, retHon, Panama ; tortoiseshell, pearls, gold ; 

Darjeeling, hUl t. West! Bengal. India; tea. 
quinine: has suffered Iram earthquake and 
laadsllps; p. (1961) 40,6^. 

Darkhan, new t„ Mongolia: \on B. Hara; industl. 

Darlaston. urb, disL, Staffs Eng.; nuts, bolts, 
fabricated steel mnfs.. drop forgings, car com- 
ponents, pot and tile mkg.'i p. (1061) 21,782, 

Darling. jR., N.S.W.. Austiafia: rises In Gr. 
Dividing Bange, flows S.W. into Murray B. 
at Wentworth : length 1,702 m. 

Darling Downs, plateau, S.E. Queensland. Austra- 
lia : grazing cty. ; ch. t. Toowomba. 

Darling lUmge, mins. ; granite range ; gt. grazing 
cty. of W Australia: parallel with cst.. highest 
peak, .^.500 ft. 

DarUngton, t., eo. bor„ Durham. Eng. ; locomotive, 
wagon and bridge bldg., woollen yam mnf.: 
engin.: p. (1961) 84,162. 

Darmstadt, t., Hessen. Germany; on Dorm B.; 
cas.; m^tallnnrv, paper, moohin., radio, 
chemicals, plastics; p. (1963) 139,600. 

Dari, li., Devon. Kng. ; rises In Dartmoor, flows 
8. Into English Channel at Dartmouth: L 46 m. 

Dartforcl, mkf. t. mun. hot., Kent, Eng.; nr. B. 
cst. of Thames estuary 15 m. E. of London; 
Dartford-Purfleet road tunnel (1968); engin., 
chemicals, quarrying, paper; p. (1061) 45,648. 

Dartmoor, high stony ptotoau. B.W. Devon. Eng.; 
granite: kaolin; sheep and ponies; a. 220 sq. 
m.; highest point. High WlUhays. 2.080 ft. 

Dartmonth, svU, mun. bor., S. Devon. Eng.: 
on W of r*tnary of R. Dart: Boyal Naval 
College; pottery; p. (1961) 6,767. 

Dartmouth. L, Nova Beotia; p. (1961) 46,966. 

Dartmonth, Moss., U.S.A.: p. (1900) 14,464. 

Dartmouth, 74., Biclimond Bay. Prince Fnlward 
I.. Canada. [coal : p. (1061) 14 .111. 

Darton, tirb. diet., W.B. York.. Eng. : nr. Barnsley; 

DarvsU burgh, Ayr, Boot. : on B. Irvine. 8 m. E. 
KilmamocdE; curtains, carpet; p. (1061) 8366. 

Darwen, U, mun. bor., N.E. Lancs. Eng.; on 
flank of Bossendale FeUs. 3 m. B. of Blackburn ; 
cottons, tile and glaze brick, paint and paper, 
mfbg.; p. (1961) 29,452. 

Darwin, t.. spt., N. Terr.. AuBtralia: landing place 
of world airlines — England to Australia: p. 
(1961) 12,480. 

Dashava, settlement in Lvov Oblast, W. Ukraine. 
U.B.B.B. ; ctr. of rich natural gas field and start- 
ing point of gas pipe-line to Kiev and Moscow, 
built after 2nd. World War. 

Datla, f.. Madhya-Pradesh. India; stone-walled, 
palaces; p. (1961) 29,480. 

Datteln, t., N. Bhine-Westphalla, Gennany: coal, 
leather, iron; p. (1063) 81300. 

Daugavpils, t, Latvian B.8.B. on Dvina B.; tex- 
tiles, engin., ily., repair wks.: p. (1060) 65J000. 

Daura, t.. nr. Baghdad, Iraq: oil refining. 

Davfto, t., Mindanao. Philippines; p. (1060) 
225,712. 

Davenport, o.. Iowa, U.S.A.; at foot of Book I.; 
rapids; on MlasiaBlppl B.; flour mlUs; p. 
(1960) 88,981. 

Daventry, i., mun. 5or., Northampton, England.; 
9 m. 8.E. of Bugby: boot-mkg., Ufdit engin.: 
wteeless-transmlasian sta.; p. (1061) 5346, 

David, t., cap. Ghirlqui prov., Panama; timber, 
coffee, cacao, sugar: P. (1060) 22,924, 

Davis Strait, channel betwasn Greenland and 
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Canada: connects 


Baffin Land, N.W. Terr. 

_ Atlantic with Baffin Bay. 

Dma-Pla^ Alpine winter resort. Griaona. Switaer- 
land: alt. 4.845 ft. : p. 9.259. 

D^ley. t.. diet,, Shiopiffiiie, Ene.; on S.E. 
flank of 'Ebe Wrekin: ironwka.. pipe, cemeut, 
loadstone, asphalt and brick wks., engin.; 
•• New Town ** designated 1983; p. (estd. 1966) 
91,599. 

Dipllsh. t.. ur5. diet.. S. Devon, Eng. : on S. cat. 
between estnarles of Ba. Eze and Teign; sea- 
side resort: p. (1961) 7,807. 

Dawson, t., Yukon Terr., Canada; on Yukon R., 
nr. the Klondyke goldfields; asbestos mng. 
projected 1968; p. (1901) 846. 

Daz. t., Landes, S.W. France; on Adour K. : hot 

_ sulphur spring; horse mart; p. (1954) 14ji57. 

Dayleaford. t., Victoria. Australia; 75 m. from 
Melbourne; resort, gold-mng, wheat: P. 3,100. 

Dayton, c.. Ohio, T7.S.A.: on Great Miami K.; 
univ.; aeroplanes, elec, machin.. rubber goods; 
P. (1960) 262,332. 

Daytona Bea^ t.. Fla., U.S.A.: resort, tr. and 
shipping, ctr.; p. (1960) 37,393. 

De Aar, t.. rlv. junction. Cape Province. S. Africa: 
500 m. from Capo Town; rlys. from N.W. 
(Luderita, Walvls Bay) and S.E. (Ft. Eiiaabetlu 
E. Ijondon) join C;vpe Town to Johannesburg 
trunk rly.; p. 9,297. 

Dead Sea, ecM-water L. between Israel and Jordan : 
surface 1.286 ft. below level of the Mediter- 
ranean ; a. 840 sq. m., length 47i m.. greatest 
width 9i m.. greatest depth 1.309 ft. ; receives 
waters of Jordan : high mineral content. 

Deal. mun. bor., • undent spt., E. Kent, Eng.; 
on S.E. cst. 7 m. N.E. of Dover; opposite 
Goodwin Sands ; seaside resort ; Julius Ctesar 
is said to have first landed nr.; p. (1961) 24,791. 
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cap. Dover; dh. pi. Wilmington; a. 2.067 sq. 

^m.; p. {1960)446,292. 

Oelaw^ H., flows from New York State along 
J*"®, Pennsylvania border, through New Jeniey 
to Delaware Bay ; length 850 m. 

D^wate Bay, inlet, Atlantic cst., UB.A.: 
drown^ of R. Delaware, extends 

May heart of highly 
industl. a. of Philadelphia. 

Dtfaware. e., Ohio, U.S.A.; p. (1960) 29.999. 

D^t, c., pi.. S. Holland. Netherlands: on Schie 
R.. nr. Rotterdam: famous techn. univ.: 
ceramics (delftware). tool mfrg.. precision in- 
struments; 13th cent. Old church and 16tb 
cent. New church: p. (1967) 79.995. 

De^, ttfifon terr., India; hot and arid region 
tetween Indus valley and alluvial plain of 
Ganges: irrigation to support agr.; New Delhi 
(q.v.) and Old Delhi chief ctrs.; a. 578 sq. m.; 
P. (1961) 2,339,408. 

L, Lelpsdg. E. Germany; 16 m. E, of 
Halle: sugar, chemicals; p. (1963) 23,614. 

Delmenhorst. L, Lower Saxony, Germany; nr. 
Bremen: jute, woollens, linoleum, foodstuffs; 
p. (1963) 59.999. 

in ancient Phocis. Ontral Greece, north 
of Gulf of Corinth: famous for Delphic oracle 
on Mt. Parnassus. 

Del Rio, apt., Texas, tr.S.A. ; mkt. for agr a., 
grapes;, exp. wool, sheep; p. (1900) 18,612, 

Demavend, min., 17,604 ft. : highest peak, Elburs 
Mtns., N. Persia, extinct volcano. 

Dnnerara, co., Gus^ana; between Essequlbo and 
Demerara Its.; exp. sugar, molasses, rum; p. 
(1940) 220,639. 

Demlrkapn. **The Iron Gate." rocky defile, 
through which the Danube rushes, in the 
Transylvanian Alps. 
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Dean, Forest of. Gloucester, Eng. ; between Wye Demmln. t., Neubrandenburg, E. Germany; sugar 
_ and Severn Rs.: coal-mining. _ Ind.; p. (1968) 29.795. 


Dearborn, t, Mich.. U.SJL.: p. (1960) 112,007, 

Deame. urb. diet., W.R. Yorks. Eng.; p. (1961) 
26,453. 

Death Valley, depression. Cal.. CJ.SA.. ; in Mohave 
Desert. 150 m. N.E. of Los Angeles; com- 
pletely arid ; floor covered with saline deposits ; 
tourist attraction ; depth of valley floor 
276 ft. below sea-level. 

Debar, t., Jugoslavia; nr. Drin R. ; tr. ctr.. 
cattle breeding, sulphur springs ; p. 6,913. 

Debra Harkos, cap. Gojjam prov., Ethiopia; 
P. approx. 5.999. 

Debrecen, t., Hungary; 114 m. E. of Budapest; 
univ.: ctr. of nastonil dlst.; fairs: pharma- 
ceutics, medical instruments; p. (1965) 146,000, 

Decatur, t., Ala., U.S.A.: steel, textiles; p. (1960) 
99 217 

Decatur, e.. Ga.. n.S.A.. p. (1960) 22,026, 

Decatur, c.. 111., U.S.A.; mnfr., coal; p. (1960) 
78.004. 

Deoaseville, Aveyron. S. France; coalmine (due 
for closure); p. (1954) 22,529. 

Deccan, The, gr. upland of S. i ndla. bounded by 
the Narbada and Kistua Ks. 

Dedham, Mass.. U.S.A.; p. (1960) 23,869. 

Dedsa, t., S. Malawi, new t.. 1066. 

Dee, R., N. Wales and Cheshire ; length 90 m. 

Dee, R., Aberdeen and Kincardine. Soot. ; 
length 87 m. 

Dee, R., Kirkcudbright, Soot. ; length 88 m. 

Dee, R., Louth. Ireland : flowing to Dundalk Bay ; 
length 20 m. 

Defiance, N.W. Ohio. n.S.A. : light mftg.. tr. 
and agr. ctr.: P. (1960) 14,563. 

De Funi^ SEprings, t., Fla., U.S.A.; In agr. region; 
turpentine; p. (1960) 5,282. 

Dehdasht, c.. Iran; cap. KuhgUyieh and Boer 
Ahmadl diet.; p. (1967) 229.544. 

Dehiwala (Ht Lavlnia). U, Ceylon; p. (19631 
111,013. 

Dbhn Dim, t„ Uttar Pradesh. India; p. (196i; 
156,841. 

Delr-ez-Zor, t., Syria; on Euphrates R.; on 
motor route between Damascus and Baghdad ; 

^P. (1961)59.757. 

De). on Ssamos B.. Romania ; Ige. distillery 

^ P. (1963) 99,997. 

Dtfabole, vU., Cornwall. Eng. ; on N.W. flank 
of Bodmin Moor : Ige. slate quarries. 

Delagoa Bay, namral harbour, Mozambique 

^ Port E. Africa; ch. pt. Lourenoo Marques. 

Dtilawaze, AUanRe ef., n.S.A.; agr., lumber, fer< 
tiUsera. minerals, leather, dhemleals, machin. 


Denain, t„ Nord. N. France; nr. Doual; coal; 
P . (1954)97,449. 

Demigh, co„ Wales; sheep, dairying, coal. date, 
quarrying; a. 669 sq. m.; p. (1961) 173A43. 

Denbigh, mun. hor., co. Denbigh, N. Wales: 
dairying, slate ; in Vale of Clwyd. 10 m. B. of 
Rhyl; p. (1961) 8,044. 

Denby Dale. urb. diet., W.R. YorkSL Eng. : 8 m. W. 
of Barnsley ; coal-mining, woollen textiles ; p, 
(1961) 9.994. 

Oendermonde or Termonde. t., E. Ffamders, 
Belgium; nr. Ghent; p. (1962) 9,740. 

Den Haag, See Hague, The 

Denham, vU., Bucks., Eng. ; 1 m. E. of (Serrards 
Cross : -impt. ctr. of film industry : residtL 

Den Holder, see Helder. 

Denholme, L, urb. diet., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; nr. 
Bradford; dair^ng. textiles: p. (1961) 2,696. 

Dmia, apt,, Spain; 45 m. N.E. of Alicante: 
oranges. raislnB. grapes, onions; toy mkg.; p. 
(1957) 11,859. 

Denison. Iowa. U.SJL; ctr. of agr. region: 
p. (1960) 4,999. 

Denison, c.. Texas. U.S.A.; on Red R.; cotton, 
lumber; p. (1960) 99,749. 

Donlzli, (., Anatolia. Turkey; 47 m. S.W. of 
Izmir ; gardens — the Damascus of Anato- 
lia nr. site of Laodicea; p. (1965) 61JS20. 

Denmark, kinodom, N.W. Europe ; consisting of 
peninsula of Jutland and islands in Baltic: 
agr. and associated Inds.: coastal fisheries: 
shipbldg., diesel engines: cap. Copenhagen; a. 
16,576 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1966) 4,799,999.* 

Denny and Dunlpaoe, burijh, Stirling. Scot.: 6 m. 
W. of Falkirk; steel castings, precast concrete: 
p. (1961) 7,761. 

Dent Blanche, mtn., in Pennine Alps, S. Swltaer- 
land: height 14,318 ft. 

Dent da Midi, min.. Valais Alps, Switzerland; 
alt. 10,778 ft. 

Denton, urb. disL, Lancs, Eng.: nr. M a nch ester; 
felt-bat mkg.; p. (1961) 81,086. ^ 

D’Entrecasteaux Is., gr. oft S.E. New Guinea, 
adminiBterBd by Australia. 

D’Entrecasteaux Point, (J„ S.W. extremity of 
Australia. 

Denver, e., cap., OoL, n.S.A. ; on the E. dope 
of Rocky Mtns., on South Platte R. ; univ. ; 
oil, electronic equipment, mng. madhin., live- 
stock, canning; tourism: p. (1960) 498J887. 

Deoband, t., Uttar Pradesh, India; ni. Meerut: 
p. (1961) 2^80. 

Dioguh, U, Santal Pargans dist., Bihar, India; 
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Dumerous temptes. place of pUgrlmaiie; p. 
(1961) 30S13, 

Deem. lIMbya Fradesb. India; nr. Sagar; > 
p. (1961) 9^. ! 

Da Fere. wia.. n.S.A.: agr. ctr.; mftg.: boots, 
pajm cb e mi o ato. bricks; p. (1960) 10,045, 

Depoord. see ZiswidiBni. 

]>e OoiBey. 1. La.. n.S.A. ; oil, gas, lumber, zloe. 
sugar: p. (i960) 3J938, 

Den Obasi Khan, cap., Wesfc Funjab^ FaUstan; 
W. side of B. Indus; silk, brass, ivory goods, 
handsome mosques ; p. 26JOOO. 

Den Ismail KMm, div.. W. Fakistan; p. (1961) 
2J085JOOO, 

Den Ismail Khan, t. W. Fakistan: on Indus B.: 
adm. ctr., canvan ctr.; p. (1961) 46,100. 

Derbeot, t., B.B.F.S.B. ; on W. side of CMpian 
Sea: textiles, petrol: p. (1966) 41S0Q, 

Derby, oo. dor., eo. Derbyshire. Eng.; on B. 
Derwent; rly. wks.. pottery, aircraft engine 
mnf. and repair, vehicles, textiles: natunl gaa 
beneath Galow vil.: p. (1961) 132:325, 

Derby, L Conn., U.S.A.: rubber, metal, hard- 
ware mftg.; p. (1960) 12,132. 

Derby, sm. bpL, W. Australia ; on natural harbour 
of King Bound on N.W. cat. of Australia: 
hinterland little developed but potential gold 
and cattle-ranching within a. of artesian basin. 

Derbyshire, oo.. Eng.: hilly and rich in minerals: 
Ige. part of N and W. scheduled as Nat. Park: 
£. part highly industl.; oo. t„ Derby: a. 1.041 
sq. m.; p. (1961) an MB. 

Dereham. East. urd. dist.. Norfolk. Eng.: 14 m. 
W. Norwich: agr. implements: p. (1061) 7,197, 

Deig, Lough, in basin of B. Shannon, Ireland, 
separating Gkdway and dare from Tipperary. 

Derg, L,, Donegal, with cave on I. mudi visited 
by B.C. pilgrims and known as ** St. Patrick's 
Purgatory.** 

Deina,si>i.. Libya. N.AMca: p. (estd. 1961) 15.600. 

Deny, t., N.H.. U.a.A.; boots, shoes: p. (1060) 
6,987. 

Derwent, R., Cumberland. Eng. : length 83 m. 

Derwent, R., Derby, Eng. ; length 60 m. 

Derwent, R., Yorks. Eng. ; length 67 m. 

Derwent, R., trib. of the Tyne B.. Eng. : length 
30 m. 

Derwent. Ufit. R., Tasmania; flowing to Storm 
Bay ; fang th so w, 

Derwentwater. L., Cumberland. Eng., nr. Kes- 
wick; 8 m. long. [L. Titicaca. 

Desaguadero, R., Bolivia, S. America: outlet of 

Desagnadero, vkUeatt, S. Fern and W. Bolivia 
between the Andes ranges, the second highest 
In the world. 

Desborough, urd. dist., Northants, Eng. : boot 
and shoe mnfs.. Iron; p. (1961) 4jB55. 

Dtelrade, I., Fr. W. Indies: nr. Guadeloupe; a. 
10 sq. m. ; p. IMl. 

Des Moines, R., Iowa. D.S.A. ; trlb. of Mississippi 
rising in Minnesota ; length 660 m. 

Des Moines, e., cap. Iowa State, U.B.A. ; rly. and 
mfbg. ctr.; p. (1960) 208,982. 

Des Plainei, t.. Bl.. n.S.A.: p. (1960) 34,886. 

Desna, R., trlb. ox Dnieper B.. U.S.S.iC. ; length 
650 m. 

Despoto Dagh, mtn. rnnae, Balkans ; alt. 7.800 ft. 

Dessau, t., Halle, E. Germany; at confluence of 
Mulde and Elbe Bs.; cas.; maohin., rly. carri- 
ages, paper, sugar, chemicals: route ctr.; p. 
(1968) 95,730. 

Detmold, t., N. Bbine-Weetphalia, Gennany: 
cas.; paints, wood Inds.: p. (1968) 30.600. 

Detroit, eh. c., pt., Mich.. n.SJL.; busy cca&m. 
and industl. ctr.; univ.; gt. grain mart; and 
ctr. of the ** Ford ’* motor-car wks., aeroplanes, 
military tanks, synthetic diamonds, pharmaoeu- 
Ucs, tools, cbemiosls, steel; Igst. exporting i. 
cm Great InJces; p. (1960) lfi70JL44, 

Detroit, JB.. cbannei between L. St. Clair and L. 
Brie (26 m.), oepamtes st. of Michigan from 
Ontario, Canada; oairieB more sblpplxur than 
any .oamr inland waterway In the world; 
mmgitMe for eight months in the year. 

Deama^,Belgium: nr. Antwerp: p. (1962) 69,498. 

Danuinsr, c., OverUBsel. Netherlands; on Uasel 
B.: mdustl. ctr., machln., textile and carpet 
Ma; Hanse t. in Middle Agee: p. (1967) 
624823. 

Dmoron, R., Aberdeen and BanfC, Soot.; flows 
.Into Mfiray Firth ; length 61 m. 

; Dsvhns, mkL L, mwk bor., N. Wilts, Eng. ; on 
Kennet Avon Oaoal at N. foot of Marlborough 


Downs: tobacco and snuff, bricks, tiles, bacon 
curing p. (1961) 8,497, 

Devon, R., trib. of Forth. Soot. ; length 84 m. 

Devonport, fortfd. tpt., S. Devon, Eng.: adjoins 
Plymouth on Tamar estuary; royal dockyards 
and naval sta.: road bridge to Saltash across 
Tamar; p. Induded with Plymouth. 

Devonport, tpt., l^utmania. Australia; 82 itl 
firom Launceston; agr. diet.; p. (1961) 13j053. 

Devonport, tubwban tor., Auckland, N.Z. ; naval 
base and dockyard; p. (1961) 10,949, 

Devonshire, maritime eo., S.W. Eng,: between 
English and Bristol Channels: famous for 
cream and older ; ch. ts. Exeter and Plymouth : 
a. 2,611 sq. m.; p. (1961) 822,906. 

Dewsbury, t., eo. bor., W.B. Yorks. Eng.: on 
B. Colder, 8 m. from Leeds; heavy woollens, 
cooi-mining. dyewks.: p. (1961) 62,942. 

Dexter, Mo.. (J.S.A.: cotton, flour, poultry: 
p. (1960) 6,519. 

Dto Dam, Iran, over Des B., EhuiziBtan prov., 
opened 16 Mar. 1963. 

Dhahran, tpt., Saudi- Arabia ; oil. 

Dhanushk^ t., Madrak India; on 1. Falk 
Strait; ferry pt. for maasenger tratflo from 
India to Ceylon. 1 

Dhar, t., Madhya Pradesh. India : cultural and tr. 
ctr.; p. (1961) 28,325, 1 

Dharnurala, hill tta., E. Pimjab, India: 100 m. 
N.E. of Amritsar; sanatorium: alt. 6,000 ft.; 
imposing mtn. scenery; p. (1961) 10M6. 

Dharwar, (.. Mysore. India: 70 m. E. of (ton. 
Carnatic: univ.: cotton mnf.; p. (1961) 
77^63. 

Dhaulagiri, mfn.. Himalayas. Nepal ; alt. 26,810 ft. 

DhCkelia, Cyprus; Brit, sovereign a. within Bep.; 
p. (1960) 3,602. 

Dholpur, t., Bajasthan. India: p. (1961) 27,412. 

Dhrangadbra, Saurashtra. India; 76 m. W. of 
Ahmedabad: cbemlcalB, salt, cotton, bldg, 
stone, brass vessels, pottery: p. (1961) 32,197. 

Dhniar, ferlUe pr&e., Muscat and Oman. Arabia: 
sugar-cane, cattle: ch.t.Salalah; ch.pt. Mirbat. 

Dhi^ t., Khandesh dist.. Maharashtra. India: 
cotton ind., p. (1961) 98MS. 

Diamante. f.,E. Argentina: onFaxan&B.; grain, 
cattle; p. 11,618. 

Diamante. R., Mendoza prov., Argentina: rises 
in Andes, flows £. to B. Salado; Irrigates oasis 
of San Bafael ; length 200 m. 

Diamantina, Minas (Serais, Brasil; ctr. of 
diamond dist.; p. (1960) 52.170. 

Diber, prefecture, Albania; p. (estd.) 88.491. 

Dibrugarh, Assam, India ; terminus of rail and 
river communications along Brahmaputra from 
Calcutta: coal, tea: p. (1961) 58,480. 

Dickson L, Kara Sea. Arctic Ocean, U.S.S.B. 

Didymotelkbon, U, Thrace, Greece; on B. 
Maritza ; p. 10,150. 

Ditoo Garcia, 2.. Brit. Indian Oc. Terr.; coMlng 
sta.; 121 m. long, 61 m. wide; ch. exp. coconut 
oil. tortoise-shell; p. (1962) 660. 

Diego Bnarez. (.. Bay, extreme N. of Malagasy: 
meat preserving: p. (1967) 38,212. 

Dieppe, cros8-(7Aannel pt., Seine-Maritime. France; 
86 m. N. of Bonen; Asheries. shlpbldg., machln.; 
p. (1964) 26,427, 

Differdange, t., S.W. Luxembourg; iron ore. 
cattie; p. (1960) 17,637. 

DIgbol, N.E. Assam, India: oil fields and refinery; 
p. (1961) 36,028. 

DIgne, U, Basscs-Alpes, France; nr. Aix; oath.; 
p. (1964) 10,436. 

Dijon, t., C6te-d*Or. E. France; the Boman 
Divonense eattrumi cath.; bathing; casino; 
gt. wine tr.. tobacco, brewery, textiles: p. (1962) 
I41J04, 

Diksmuide, t.. W. Flanders, Belgium: onYserB.: 


p (1962) 3M7. 
DiUixvm, 1 


t., Bavaria, Germany; on E, Danube. 

20 m. downstream from Dim : p. 6M0. 

DUolo^ L., Angola ; nr. source of Zambesi B. 

DtmttrovintBd, U, Bulgaria; founded 1947; fsr^ 
tillsers. chemicals, super phosphate plant, iron, 
thermo-electric sta.; p. (1956) 84,162. 

Dimitrovo, t„ Bulgaria, fonneirly Femik: steel 
blast furnaces; p. (1966) 59,721, 

Dinam U, COtes-du-Nord, France; nr. St. Brieux: 
medieval houses and ramparts; mineral water: 
p. (1954) 13,844. 

Dtoaiit, fortfd. U, Namur. Belgium ; on B. Meuse: 
brass, copperwaie, summer resort: p. (1962) 
6M8, 
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Dloapore, mXl^tairv Bihar. India : on Ganges B.. , 
_iir. ^tna: p. (1961) 70,766. ! 

IMnard. heZ. m., Dle-et-Vilaine. France; opposite i 
St. Malo; ch. wat. pL of Brittany; p. 8,640. 
Dinario Ate mtn. range, Jogodayia; highest I 
PMk. Dinara, alt. 6,007 ft. 

Dindlgnl,i..Madni8. India; 25 m. S. of Trlohino- 
^.poly; cigan. tobacco: p. (1961) 92M7. 
Dlngras, tmm., Luson, fhilippine la. ; rice. hemp, 
tobacco; p. 22,434. 

Dingwall, bwgh. Boss and Cromarty. Soot.; at 
head of Cromarty Firth; rly. junction: live- 
stock mkt. ctr.; distilling, hand-loom weaving: 
p. (1961) 8,752. 

Dinslaken, t., N. Bhine-Westphalia, Germany. 
N. of Duisburg; coal, steel, iron, footwear, tim- 
ber: p. (1963) 46,400. 

Diomede Is., two barren granitic Islets In Behring 
Strait between Alaska and Siberia: accepted 
_ bdy. between Soviet and U.S. territory. 
Diourbel, t., Senegal, W. Africa: hides, ground- 
nuts: p. 18,006. 

Dlredawa, t., Ethiopia ; 25 m. N. of Harar. rly. 

wlu.; p. (estd. 1960) 40,000. 

DirlTHartog L, off Shark Bay. W. Australia. 

Disko L, off W. cat. of Greenland In Baflto Bay; 
contains harbour of CkKlhavn. cap. N. Green- 
land: rendezvous for whalers; a. 8,200 sq. m. 
Dismal Swamp, moroue, S. Virginia and N. Caro- 
lina, U.S.A. ; contains L. Drummond and ex- 
tends 30-40 m. S. from nr Norfolk. 

Diss, mM, t., wrb. diet., Norfolk, Eng.; on B. 
Waveney 28 m. S.W. of Norwich; agr. imple- 
ments; p. (1961) 3,682. 

Dltchling Beacon, nr. Brighton. Sussex, Eng.: 

fdt. 813 fL (p. 24,916. 

Dittersbach, eommune, S.W. Poland; coal, drugs; 
Dlu, ept., off S. coast of Bombay. India: oil 
nearby at Eayakoy; a. 20 sq. m.; p. (1960) 
14,271. 

Divlon, commune. Pas de Calais. France; coal; 
p. (1964) lia87. 

Divnogorsk. L, B.S.F.S.B.; 25 m. W. of Ejras- 
noyarsk on B. Yenisei; dam builders* t.; p. 
(1963) 26,000. 

Dixon Entrance, channel between Queen Charlotte 
1. and Alaska, Brit. Ciolambia, Canada. 
Dterbakir, t., Anatolia, Turkey: on Tigris B.; 
head of navigation : ancient Amida. old wails, 
gates, citadel: morocco leather, filigree work; 
p. (1965) 102,624. fp. (1966) 62,163. 

Olzful, Persia: 32 m. N.W. ofShushtar; indigo; 
Djakarta (Batavia), cap., Java. Indonesia; 

comm, ctr.: textiles; p. (1961) 2J973052. 
Djambi, diet, and t., Sumatra, Indonesia; cm E. 
cst. plain 100 in. N.W. of Palembang; pro- 
ductive oU-fteld; a. (dist.) 17.34.5 sq. m.; 
p. (1961) of diet. 744,381 oft. 118,080. 
Djapara-Bembang, pros.. N.E. Java; petroleum, 
sugar, rice ; a. 2,339 sq. m. ; p. 1,885,648. 
Dneprodzwzbinsk, (., Ukrainian S.S.R.: W. of 
Dnepropetrovsk on Dnieper B.; iron and steel, 
en^.. chemicals; hydro-elec. sta. nearby; p. 
(1959) 194J000. 

Dnepropetrovsk, t., Ukrainian S.S.B.; on Dnieper 
B.; univ.; coal. iron, steel, manganese, engin., 
chemicals, sawndlllng. tyres; p. (1962) 722,000. 
Dneprorudnyy, Ukrainian S.S.B.: new t. on S. 
shore of Kakhovta reservoir, tentatively called 
Dneprograd. now renamed: p. (1964) 6J000. 
Dneprostnv* eee Zaporozhe. 

Dnieper, B.. S.E. Europe: rises in U.S.S.R., flows 
into the Black Sea ; connected by canals with 
Baltic, etc. ; the Dneproetroy dam, a barrage 
erectM across the B. at Kichkas by the Soviet 
(Sovemment, ibeds the Igst. power^ta. in the 
world : length 1,400 m. 

Dniester, B.. SJl. Euxopa; rises In Carpathians 
and flows into the Black Sea; length 700 m. 
Doah. diet., between **twD rivers'* Jumna and 
flan gfla, tJttar Pradesh, India. 
D6beln,f..Lelpaig,E. Germany; machln., metallur- 
gy, wood, dgar and sugar Inds.; p. (1968)^9^127. 
Dobrioh, i,, eee Tolbukhin. 

Dobriija. alMt„ E. Romania; a. 6.102 sq. m.. ch. 

pt. Constanta, traversed by andent wall of 
^ Trajan; p. (1968) 517,016. . ^ 

Dobilna. f.. CS^; cave containing Ice-fleld of 
^ 2 acres: asbestos. Iron ore; p. 6,600. 

Does, B., Brasil: flows to Atlantic: length 400m. 
Dodeoanese, gr. of 12 Greek Is. in ASgean Sea, 
to S. of Greek Archipelago; Italian 1912-46; 
a. 1.056 aq. m.: p. (1961) 122,246. 


Dodge City, t., Enn.. U.B.A.: p. (1960) 18J120. 

Dodoma, mkt. t., Tanzania, E. Africa: 250 m. 
W. of Dar-es-Salaam on central Tanganyika rly. 
from Dar-ea-Salaam to Kigoma; also on mam 

_ N. to S. motor road. 

Dc^worth, wb. diet., W.B. Yorks. Eng.; nr. 

_ Barnsley; coal: p. (1961) 4 139. 

Dogger Bvhk, sandbank In N. Sea, between 
England and Denmark ; depth vartes from 6 to 
20 fathoms: valuable Ashing ground; action 
between British fleet under Beatty and Gerten 
fleet under ^per ; BlOeher sunk Jan. 1915. 

Dogs, L of, riverside diet., formed by bend in the 
B. Thames off Greenwich. London. Eng.; 
Millwali docks and shipbldg. yards. 

Dokal Bay, inlet, N. Kyushu, Japan; landlocked 
bay on S. side of Shimonosekl Straits; flanked 
by highly industl. sone inc. Yawata, Waka- 
matsu, Tobata cs. : requires constant dredging; 
length 4 m., width 4-14 m. 

Dokknm, t.. Friesland. Netherlands: p. 5,073. 

D61e, t.. Jura. E. France ; on B. Doub^ nr. DUon ; 
ancient cap. of Franche-Comtd. ceded to France 
in 1678: birthplace of Pasteur; p. (1954) 226)22. 

Dolgarrog. sm. t., N.E. Carnarvon, Wales: on 
B. Conway: aluminium, milling; p. (1951) 
672. 

Doigelly, urb. dist., eh. t., Merioneth, N. Wales; 
agr.. quarrying, timber: p. (1961) 2267. 

Dollar, burgh, Clackmannan. Soot.; at foot of 
Cchil Hills. 6 m. N.E. of Alloa; noted for its 
academy founded in 1818 by Oapt. John Monab: 
p. (1961) 1,955. 

Dollar Law, mtn.. nr. Peebles. Soot. ; alt. 2,680 fL 

Dolomites, gr. of limestone mins., S. Tyrolese 
Alps, N.B. Italy; tourist district; pe^ 
assume fantastic forms ; principal peak, 
Marmolata 11,000 ft. 

Dolon-Nor, t., Mongolia, China ; Buddhist 
temples; brass idols; p. 20,000. 

Dom. mtn., VaiaJs. Switzerland ; alt. 14.942 ft. 

Dominica, out. st. in association with Gt. Britain; 
Windward Is.. W.I.: limejuice, sugar, cacao, 
fruits, spices: extremely beautiful; cap. 
Roseau; a. 290 sq. m.: p.(e8td. 1967) 05,000. 

Dominican Bep, indep. Spanish-speaking E. part 
of I. of Hispaniola. Antilles: cap. Santo 
Domingo: sugar, coffee, cacao, bananas, 
tobacco, bauxite, iron ore, cement; a. 19,882 
sq. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 3J573J000. 

Domodossola, fronUer i.. Piedmont, N. Italy, nr. 
Simplon ; tourist ctr. ; p. 10250. 

Don, B.. Aberdeen. Scot.: flows into N. Sea; 
salmon; length 82 m. [length 70 m. 

Don, Bm W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; trib. of B. Ouse, 

Don, B.. Malne-et-Loire, France ; length 40 m. 

Don, Ige. B.. W. Russia; falls into Sea of Azov 
below Rostov; navigable to Voronezh; access 
to the Volga by the Donr-Volga Canal. 

Donaghadee, sjft., urb. die., Down, N. Ireland; 
nearest point to Scot.; carpets; seaside resort: 
p. (1961) 3226. 

Donauesoliintek* t., Baden-Wflrttemberg, Ger- 
many ; at confluence of Bs. Brigach and Breg 
forming B. Danube; css.; textiles; p. (estd. 
1954) 8200. 

Donawits, commune, Btyria piov., Austria: 
Ugnite, iron and steel : p. 17223. 

Donbas, indusU. region. Ukraine, U.BB.B. ; 
in vaUeys of Bs. Donets and lower Dnieper; 
about 9,000 sq. m.; produces 60% Bussla'a 
cool: adjoins Krivoi Bog Ironfieids; many 
Ige. industi. ts. [wine, fruit; w 21,095. 

Don Benito, U, Bodaioz. Spain: tr. in wtat, 

Doncaster, U, eo. bor., W.B. Yorl% Eng., on Don 
B. 17 m. N.E. of Sheffield; rly. wks. mnfia 
nylon; racecourse; p. (1961) 86,402. 

Donohery, andent i., Ardennes, France, on B. 
Meuse, nr. Sedan ; scene of gr. battle 1870. 

Donegal (Tiroonnall), eo., N.W. Ireland: ch. L 
Donegal, a. 1.866 sq. m.: p. (1961) 113215, _ 

Douegal, te. cap*, Co. Donegal. Ireland : on W. 
Gst. of Donegal Bay: homespun tweeds, car- 
pets; p. (1951) 1231. 

Donets, B., Ukraine S.S.R., U.S.S.B.: rises in 
uplands of central Bussla. flows S.E. 400 m. 
into B. Don; crosses impt Donets c oal fl e U I. 
ffee Donbas. 

Donetsk (Stalino), t, Ukraine S.SJL.: oo^ trail. 


engin., chemicals; p. (1962) 760,i . 

Dongola, New, Sudan; loft bank of ii. Nile 
above 8rd Cataract; replaoad Old D.. now In 
ruins; p. 5,000. 
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Donna, 1„ 6. Texas. U.S.A.; auiear reflnlne, 
fruit and vegetables: p. (1060) 7.522. 

Donnvbrook, t, W. Australia; S. of Perth: fruit. 

D<mefre-Moadnagon, Proveooe, P^ranoe ; site of 
gr. barrage on Khdne supplying bydro^eleo. 
power, completed 1052. 

Doon, R., Ayr, Soot. ; flows from Loch Doon to 
Firth of Clyde ; length 26 m. 

Dora Baltea* H., N. Italy; rises in Mt. Blano, 
flows E. and 8. through Val d* Aosta to IL Po 
at Ghivaaso; impt. routeway from K. Italy to 
Swltserland (through Gr. St. Bernard Pass) 
and France (through Little 8t. Bernard Pass) : 
length 06 m, 

Dora Blpaila, B.. Italy : trib. of B. Po. flowing 
from Cottian Alps past Turin : length 60 m. 

Dorchester, mun. bar. co. t. Dorset, Eng.; on 
R. Frome; Roman remains; lime, agr.. emfln.. 
tent mkg.; p. (1061) i2.26'5. 

Dorchester, pt. of entry, K.B.. Canada: on 
Penticodiac H. : p. 2,000. 

Dordogne, dep., S.W. France; a. 3,550 sq. m.; 
cap. P^rigueux; p. (1962) 375,455, 

Dordogne, lt„ France : joins Garonne to fbrm the 
Gironde : length 200 m. 

Dordrecht, e., nr. Rotterdam, Netherlands, on 
R. Merwede; timber, shipbldg., seaplanes ; p. 
(1067) 88,475. 

Dorking, mkt. i„ urb, diet., Surrey. Eng. ; on R. 
Mole to 8. of gap through N. Downs : residtl. ; 
light Inds.; p. (1061) 22,694. 

Dornoch, burgh, Sutherland. Scot.: on N. side 
of Dornoch Firth: health resort; p. (1061) 
933. 

Dorohoi, Moldavia, Romania; 33 m. S.E. of 
Chernovtsy; gr. annual fair; p. (1056) 14,771. 

Dtapt i., Germany ; on R. Wupper, or. (Cologne ; 
mnfs. : p. 14,000. 

Dorset, co., 6. Eng. ; mainly agr. ; dieepS Porbeck 
marble, Portland stone; co. t Dorchester; 
a. 088 sa. m.; p. (1061) 309,176. 

Dorset K^hts, hills, extend E. to W. across 
Central Dorset. Eng.; chalk, smooth slopes, 
few streams ; short, dry. grass ; pastoral 
farming, sheep; some cultivation where soil 
Is deep enough ; rise to 800-000 ft. 

Doisten, I.. N. Rhine-Westphalia, Germany ; 
on R. Lippe; coal. iron. elec., chemical inds.: 
p. (1968) 37,600. 

Dortmund, N. Rhlne-Westpholla, Germany; 
Impt. Ruhr comm, ctr.: cool. Iron, steel, 
machin., brewing; p. (1963) 650,900. 

Dortmund-Bms Canal, N. Rhine-Wcstphalia, 
Germany ; links Dortmund on Ruhr Coalfield 
with R, Ems 5 m. above Lingen; impt. coal, 
iron-ore traffic : length 00 m. 

Dorval, t., Quebec. Canada; p. (1001) 18,692. 

Dothan, t.. Ala.. U.S.A.; p. (1960) 31,440. 

Douai, t., Nord, Fkanoe ; nr. Lille on Scarpe R. ; 
coal, iron and engin. wks.; bell founding, 
azsen^: p. (1062) 60,104. 

Donamenes, sjd., Finistdre, N.W. France : on D. 
Bay; sardine fisheries; p. (1054) 20,089. 

Donhs, dep., £. France; traversed by the Jura 
range and the R. Doubs; chiefly agr. ; watch- 
mkg. Ind.; cap. Besancon; a. 2,052 sq. m.; 
p. (1062) 384S81. 

Douglas, cap., I. of Man ; 75 m. W. of Liverpool, 
Eng.: seaside rescxrt: p. (1056) 20,361. 

Douglas Point, on shore of L. Huron, Ont.. 
Canada: nuclear power sta. 

Doumeay, Caithness. Scot.: faist-breeder nuclear 
reactor. 

Douro, B„ Portugal and Spain; enters Atlantic 
below Oporto: known as Duero R. In Spain: 
length 485 m. 

Douro Littoral, pros.. Portugal; textiles, wine, 
fruit, cattle: cap. Oporto; a, 1,314 sq. ol; 
p. (1060) 1,237,170. 

Dove, R.. Derby and Staffs, Eng.; trlb. of 
Trent: flows through beautiful dales: length 
46 m. 

Dover, §pt„ mun. bor„ Kent, Eng. ; one of old 
Otnque pts. : nearest spt. to Franco, the Strait 
of D. bdng only 21 m. wide: chief pt. for pas- 
senger and mail trafflo with Continent: p. 
(1961) 35M8. 

Dover, cap., Del.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 7,260, 

Dover, t, K.H.. UEJL: p. (1960) 19J31. 

Dover, t. VJ., T7B.A.: iron, munitions, explo- 
sives: Wtwear. oUk: p. (lOOO) 18,034. 

Povero ourt , tub., Harwich. Essex, Eng.; seaside 
reseat. 
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Dowlais, mining diet., Merthyr Tydfil. S. Wales: 
fertilisers, nylon. 

Down, maritime eo., N. Ireland; agr. and fish- 
eries; Industl. round Belfast; cap. Down- 
patrick: a. 057 sq. m.; p. (1061) 267,013. 
Downers Grove, (.. K.E. 111.. U.B.A.: dairy 
produce; tools, frimiture; p. (1060) 21,294. 
Downsy, t.. Cal., n.S.A.; agr.; aircraft, cement, 
asbestos prod., machin., soap.; p. (1060) 82J6Q5. 
Downham Market, U, urb. diet.. Norfolk. Eng.; 
on R. Ouse : flour-milling, malting, sheet-metal 
wks.; p. (1961). 2,660 

Downpatrick, urb. diet., co. t., Down, N. Ireland; 

on R. Quoile; linen; p. (1961) 4,222. 

Downs, Toadtlead, natural haroour of refuge for 
shipping between Kent coast and Goodwin 
Sands in the Rn gi jah Channel. 

Downs. North and SoutK two chiefly pastoral 
broad dialk ridges in S.E. Eng.; N. Downs 
ending at Dover, and S. i:>owns at Beochy 
Head and enclosing (he Weald: fine grazing 
ground for sheep. 

Downton, t., S. Wilts. Eng.: nr. Salisbury ; on 
R. Avon; agr. college.\ 

Drachenlels, mtn. peak on the Rhine, the steepest 
of the Stebengeblrge range, nr. KOnigswinter; 
alt. 1.065 ft.; ascended by light rly.; famous 
cave of legendary dragon. 

Dragulgnan, cap.. Var. dep.. S.E. France; nr. 

Toulon: p. (1054) 13,402. 

Drakensberg, mtn. chain\ between Natal and 
Orange Free State. 8. Africa ; extending 500 m. 
from Qt. Fish R. to Olifants R. ; highest peak 
Mont-aux-Sources 10.763 ft. : rly. crosses range 
by Van Reenen Pass. 

Drama, pref. Macedonia. Greece; cap. Drama; 
p. (1901) 120Jt36. 

Drammen, spt., Norway : nr. Oslo, on the Dram- 
men R.; shipyard; exp. tlmb^, wood-pulp, 
paper: p. (cstd. 1060) 81,000. 

Drancy, t., Seine. France: p. (1062) 65.940. 

Drava, H., Jugoslavia: trib. of DuduIk*. flows 
from tlie Tyrol across Carinthfa and Styria. 
joining D. nr. t. of Osljek ; length 450 m. 
Drentha, E. prop., Netherlands ; on (fennan 
frontier; cap. Asaen: a. 1,028 sq. in.; p. 
(1067) 348,001. 

Dresden, t, Dresden, E. Germany; on R. Elbe 
50 m. E. of Leipzig; fine art oollections; 
cigarette, engin., cliem.. brewing, gen. inds., 
optical and photographic apparatus, pnreeiafn. 
glass, iiupt. route ctr.; p. (1003) 499,024. 
Dreux, t„ Eiire-et-Loir, France; nr. Cliartres: 

hardware, heavy iron mnfe.; p. (1054) 16,818. 
Driffield, urb. ditl,, E.E. Yorks, Eng. ; on Yorks. 
Wolds 18 m. N. of Beverley ; oU-cake wks. : 
P. (1961) 6,890. 

Drina, R., trib. Sava, .IiigoRlavla. separating 
Serbia from Bosnia ; length 300 ra. 

Drdbak, ept,, B.E. Norway; winter pt. for Oslo; 

summer resort; p. (1061) 2,735. 

Drogheda, spt., Louth, Ireland ; considerable 
tr. In agr. produce, salmon, etc.; stormed by 
Oomwell in 1640; p. (1961) 17,071. 

Drogobyoh, i., Ukrainian S.S.B.: petroleum, 
engin.: p. (1050) 42,000. 

Drohobycz, Ukraine, U.S.B.B.: 40 m. S.W. of 
Lwow; ctr. of Ige. oilfields, refineries ; p. 32,622. 
Droitwich, mun. bar., Worcester. Eng.; brine 
liaths, salt wks., wireless-traosmission eta,; 
light Inds.; p. (1061) 7,275. 

Drmno, dev,, S.E. France ; traversed by Alps and 
watered by Rs. RhOne, DrOme and Isbre; 
cap. Valence : agr., forestry, sericulture, textile 
ind.: a. 2,533 sq. m.: p. (1962) 304J227. 
Dromore, vikt. t, urb. diet., Ilown, N. Ireland; 

on Logan 11.; linen; p. (1961) 2,225. 

Dronflsld, t., urb, diet,, Derby. Eng.; between 
Chesterfield and Sheffield; iron, coal, edged 
tools, engin. and agr. implements; p. (1061) 
12,224. 

Droylsdon, urb. dieL, Lancs., Eng. : sub. of Man- 
chester; cotton spinning; chemicaJs; p. 
(1061) 26.467. 

DnunmondviUe, t„ Qneliec, Canada; 45 m. 

N.E. of Montreal; woollens; p. (1961) 27,909. 
Drnmmoyne, c., N.S.W„ Australia: sub. of 
Sydney, on PairamaAta R. ; p. 29J214. 

“ ‘ Qninpian Mtns.^ 


muiHWUwr rwM, viuumiuu juhiid., SOOt. ; 

cairles main Perth to Inverneas rly, from 
Glen Garry into valley of R. Spey; highest 
alt. reached by any main rly. in Gr. Britain. 
1,464 ft. 
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Doala, 9pt., Cameroun Bep.. W. Africa: rly. to 
Yationd^: p. 18,000, 

Dnbai, t, and pL, Trucial States. Arabia; p. 

(estd.) 60,000. 

Dpbbo, U N.S.AV.. Australia; on Macquarie £.. 

180 m. N.W. of Sydney ; in extensiye pastoral 
and agr. dist.; p. (1961) 14,130. 

Dublin, co.. Ireland: co. t. Dublin: a. (Inc. 

59L- P- 716 J56. ^ produce: p. (1961) 105M3 of c. 73,^26. 

Dublin (Balle Atba Clioth}, co. bar., cap. Bep. of Dnnlennline, buroh, Fife. Scot. ; at loot of Leven 
Ireland; at mouth of B. Liffey; cath.. uniy.. Hills, 14 m. B. of Alloa; damask linen tr.. 

cas. : spirit and chemical produce, stout, glass. rubber: p. (inc. Bosyth) (1961) 47,159. 

etc.: p. (1961) 45(9. Dungannon. Tyrone. N. Ireland; p. (1961)6.494. 


textile machin., cash reglsterB. adding machin.. 
linoleum, oil refining; univ. to be inaugurated 
1966: P. (1961) 182,959. 

Dundee, t., N. Natal. 8. Africa: coal ; p. 7,073, 
Dnndonald, vil., coast of Ayr, 6 m. B.'W. of Kll- 
mamock ; coal ; p. (par.) 18,400. 

Dunedin, rap.. Otago. 8.1.. N.Z. ; named after the 
old name of lOdinburgh; unlv.; wool and dairy 


Dubois, c., Penns.. U.S.A. ; 75 m. N.E. of Pitts- 
burgh; coal: p. (1960) 10,667. 

Dubroynik (Raffuaa), c., W. coast of Jugoslavia: 

oil. silk, leather inds.: p. (1960) 21,000. 
Dubuque, c.. Iowa. U.8.A.. on Mississippi IL; 

clothing, carriage wks.: p. (1060) 56,606. 
Duchov. i., N.W. Bohemia. CSSK.; 5 m. S.W. of 
Teplice; glass, pottery: p. 15,000. (nickel. 
Dudinka,^ Arctic tpt. on B. Yenisei. B.S.F.8.B.: 
Dudley, 1., co. bor., Worcester. Eng. ; 8 m. N.W. 
Biniiingham: engfn.. clotliing, leather goods, 
firebricks, chains, cables; p. (1961) 61,748. 
Dudwellor, t., nr. Saart)rUcken. Saarland; coal- 
mines and ironwks.; p. (1963) 29,700. 

Duefias, mun., Panay. Philippine Is. : nee. hemp ; 
P. 10 , 310 . 

Duflel, commune, Antwerp. Belgium; foundries, 
distilleries, paper, coarse woollen cloth; p. 
(1962) 13,365. 

Duisburg, (., R. pt., N. Bhine-Westphalia. 
Gf.‘rrnAny ; on B. tvink of B. Bhine at confluence 
with B. Buhr. 10 in. N. of DOsseldorf ; extensive 
iron and steel Inds.. machin.. textiles, chemicals, 
impt. route and B. tr. ctr.; p. (1963) 601,100. 
Dukerios. diet., Sherwood Forest. Notts. Eng.; 

so called from ducal mansions in dist. 
Oukinfleld, t.. mun. bor., Cheshire. Eng.; 6 m. 
S.E. of Mancliester ; textiles, engln.. rope and 
twine: p. (1961) 17,318. 

Dukla, paas, Carpathian Mtns., Central Europe; 
easy route N. from Hungarian Plain to Poland ; 
alt. 1.650 ft. 

Dnlag, mun.. Leyte 1.. Philippine Is.; hemp. 

rice, cotton, sugar; p. 28,693. 

Duldgno (ineliij), ancient c„ Montenegro. 

Jugoslavia ; tobacco, olive oil : p. 5,000. 
Dttlkcn, t.. N. Rhlne-Westphalla. Qennany; nr. 
Krefeid. machin., textiles, leather goods; 
p. (1963) 21,300. 

Duluth, pt., Minn., U.S.A.; at W. end of L. 
Superior: gr. tr. in grain, timber and Iron ore; 
natural gas pipeline into the Mesabi Iron Bange; 
p. (1960) 106,884. 

Dumbarton, buruh., co. L, Dunbarton, Scot.; on 
N. bank of B. Clyde. 12 m. below Glas^w; 
shipbldg. valve and tulH!-mkg.. iron and brass- 
ware; p. (1961) 26,335. 

Dum-Dum, South, W. Bengal, India; ammuni- 
tion; p. (1961) 111^84. 

Dumbrlos, maritime co., 8. Scot. ; on Solway Firth ; 
N. pai'ts mtns., much of the remainder pastoral ; 
lead ore. coal, sandstone ; a. 1,068 sq. m. : p. 
(1961) 88,423. 

Dumfries, co. burgh, Dumfries. Scot.: on B. NJth. 

10 m. from Solway Firth; p. (1961) 27,27.5. 
Donaufvdros, t., Hnngan^; New Town built fh>m 
vU. of Dimapentele: paper Inds., engin.; p. 
(1962) 34,998. 

Dunbar, ept., burgh, E. Jx>thiaii. Scot.; 25 m. 

E. of Edinburgh: potatoes; p. (1961) 4,003. 
Dnilbarton, co., W. Scot;, agr.. stock-mising. 
shipbldg., chemicals, dyeing, paper-mkg., min- 
ing. quarrying, it. engin.; a. 246 sq. m.: p. 
(1961) 184,646. 

Dunblana, nihL burgh, Perth, Scot.: on Allan 
Water. 5 m. from Stirling; ancient cath.; 
woollen hid., light engin.; p. (1961) 2,922. 
Duncfui, c.. Okla., U.S.A.: oil; oilwell machin.: 

asphalt, cottonseed oil: p. (1900) 20J009, 
Dnnoan i., Vancouver I., B.C.; newsprint. 
Dunoansby Bead, promontory, C^ithucdB, N.E. 
^ Scot. , . 

Dundalk, «pf.. urb. diat., cop., Louth. Ireland: 

impt. rly. ctr.; engin.. footwear, tobacco, biew- 
^ing; P. (1961) 19,706. 

Oima^ N.S.W.. Australia ; p. 6 , 017 . 

Dundat, Ontario. Canada; at W. end of L. 
^ Ontario; leather, paper; p. (1961) 12j912 
Dnndee, c., apt., Angus. Scot.; on Firth of Tay. 
50 m. N. Edinburgh; Jute, preserves, shipbldg.. 
8 (77th Ed.) 


Dnngarvan. apt., urb. diat., Waterford. Ireland; 

brewing, woollens; p. (1061) 5,188. 

Dungeness, headland of ahinglc, Kent, Eng.: 10 m. 
S.E. of Bye; civil nuclear power-sta. (1904): a 
second to be built; linked by power cable to 
France 1961. 

Dunkeld, (.. par., Perth, Scot.; on B. Tay at 
entrance to Strathmore; cath.; tourist resort: 
P. (1051) 833. 

Dunkirk or Dunkerque, apt., Nord, France: 
strong fort: gd. barlM>ur and tr. ; fisheries, 
shipbldg.. oil refining; steel mill; scene of 
evacuation of B.E.F. 1040: p. (1954) 21J86. 
Dunkirk, pt.. N.Y.. U.S.A.: on L. Erie; p. 
(1900) 18J105. 

Dun Laogliairs (Kingstown), apt., co. bor., Dublin, 
Ireland: mail packet sta.. fishing; p. (1901) 
47,803. [Kerry. Ireland. 

Dunloe, Chip of. mtn. paaa, nr. L. of KUlamey. 
Dunmanway, Cork. Ireland: on B. Brandon; 

tweeds, blankets: p. (1051) 1,439. 

Dunmore. t.. INmns., U.B.A.; nr. Scranton: 

anthracite; p. (1960) 18.917. 

Dnnmow. Chr.. mkl. L. Essex Eng. : on B. Chelmer : 

10 m. N.W. of Chelmsfbrd: p. (par.) (1061) 3,827. 
Dunrnow. Little, vil., 2 m. E. of Or. Dunmow; 

**Duiimow Flitch** trial liere annually; p. 
(1961) J59. 

Dunnet Head, promontory. Caithness. N.E. Scot. 
Dunnottar, par., Kincardine. Soot.; nr. Stone- 
haven ; ruined cas. ; p. (1051) 1,514. 

Dunoon, burgh, wat, pi., Argyll, Soot.; on N. 
side of Firth of Clyde, nearly op. Greenock, 
ancient cae.; holiday resort; p. (1061) 9,211. 
Duns, buiyh, Berwick. Scot. ; agr. and allied inds. : 
P. (1061) 1,838. 

Dunsinane. hill, Sldlaws. Scot.; nr. Perth: alt. 
1.012 ft.: referred to by Shakespeare in 
••Macbeth." 

Dunsmuir, („ N. Cal., U.S.A.; summer resort; 

hunting, fishing; p. (1960) 2^873. 

Dunstable, t.. mitn. bor., Beds. Eng. ; on N. edge 
of Chiltem Hills, 4 m. W. of Luton; motor 
vehicles, sparking-plugs, car oomponeots. 
eiigJn., cement, rubber and plastic goods: p. 
(1061) 25.613. 

Dnque de Cazlas, t.. Bio de Janeiro st., Brasil: 

011 refining; p. (1960) 173,077. 

Duquesne. c., Penns.. D.SJI. ; 9 m. B.E. of Pltte- 
bmrgh; steelwks.; p. (1060) 15,019. 

Do Quoin, e.. 111.. U.S.A.; meat packing, flour. 

leather goods, shoes; p. (1060) 6,568. 

Duraooe, B.. S.E. France; trib. of BhOne; rapid 
current : length 217 m. 

Durango, inland at., N.W. Mexico; mining, agr.. 
stock-raising: a. 42.272 sq. m.; p. (1960) 
760,836. 

Durango, cap., D. state. Mexico: cath.; silver. 

gold, copper. Iron-ore: p. (1960) 70,000., 
Durant, c.. S. Okla.. U.S.A.: cotton gins and 
compresses, cottonseed oil; p. (1960) 10.467. 
Durban, apt,. Natal, Bep. of S. Africa; ch. comm, 
t. in 5.E. Africa; maize, wool, hides, oil and 
sugar reflidBg. chemicals, textiles, engin.; oil 
pipeline to Johannesburg; p. (1960) 655J870 
(inc. 194Ji76 Whites). 

Dtiren, t., N. Bbine-Westphalla, Germany; on 
B. Buhr. 23 m. S.W. of €k>1ogne; teztUes. 
leather, machin.. rly ctr.; p. (1968) 52,600. 
Durgapnr, t., W. Bengal: steel plant, coke oven 
plant; p. (1961) 41,696. ^ ^ ^ 

Durham, eath, c.. mun. bor.. co. t,, Durham. 
N.B. Eng. ; unlv. ; carpet, organ, confectionery 
mftg.: P. (1961) 20,484. 

Durham 0^ N.E. Eng.; fertile valleys, moorland: 
coal, limestone: cattle: shipbldg., iron, steel. 
obemicalB: a. 1,015 sq. m.; p. (1961) 1JS17J939, 
Durham, e., N.C.. UJSJL: tobaooo factories; p. 
(1960) 78,302. 

Dnria^ U Baden-Wflrttembeig, Oeemany; 
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21 m. E. S^artanibe: cas.; cyoles. maobiii.; 
p. (ertd. 1954) BSJOOO. 

Dfnrti (Dwazio), Albania, on Adriatic; pi. 
for Tirana: tobaccx) ind.: p. (1900) 82,000. 

DanliF. 1. Gloa.. Bug.; 18 m. 8. by W. of 
Otonceater; em^ Inda.. agr. madL; p. 6J86B. 

Distmu 5or.. PanniL. UE.A.: anthracite: aUk; 
p. (1960) 6jB2e. 

Dushanbe (former Stalinabad). t. cap. Tadsbik 
unlT.; engin.. texttlea: p. (1962) 

ZGOmO. 

DOneldotL cop.. N. Bhlne-Weatphalia. Germany ; 
on R. Rhine. 20 m. N. of OokNRie; admin, and 
cultural ctr.. art and medical academiea : iron. 
steeL machln.. aoap. cars, paper, chemical inda. : 
Imp^ trana^Aiipment pt.; p. (1968) 704fi00. 

Dnat Bowl, region. U.SJL. ; name applied to Great 
Plains on B. flank of Rocky Bltna. : anbieot to 
serere aoll eroaloD by wind, particularly in 
drought years (1983. 1936) due to destruction 
of natural Tegetation by excesalTe ploughing. 

Dutch Chilana. tet Ehitlnani. 

Dutch Harbour, t., Unalaaka I.. Aleutian gr.. 
N. Pac. Oc. ; strategic American naval base. 

Drina, R.. (N.) flows to White Sea at Arkhangelsk, 
and is formed by the hmction of the Ha. 
Sukhona and Vychgeda, U.8B.B. ; connected 
by canal with Neva and Volgn; lenro 1.000 m. 

Dvtaa, R., Latvia, U.8.S.R.: rises near sources 
of Volga and Dnieper, flows to G. of Riga; 1. 65 m. 

Dynrt, $pL, mun. bor.. File, on F. of Forth. 
Boot.: linen, coal; p. 9,068. 

ggg Ordghonikidae. 

Dsetzhinsk. induM. t, R.S.F.S.R.; W. of Gorki: 
chemicals (fertUisecs, explosives): p. (1969) 
163J000. 

Dahalll, t., R.S.F.8.R.: new t. 80 m. N.B. Of 
Almetyevsk to serve new A. oilfield. 

Dduunbul, t., Kasakhstan 8.S.R.: on R. Tails 
and Turksib rly.: chemicals: p. (1950) 67j000. 

DAeskaagan, t.. Knsakh B.B.R.: 850 m. W. of L. 
Balkhash; copper-mines; manganese ore near- 
by: p. (1956) 29J00. 

Dsleisoniow, I.. S.W. Poland, foraxerly Germany: 
ceded to Poland at Potsdam conference ; tex- 
tiles. machln.; cattle, grain mkt.; p. (1965) 
81JOOO. 

Dsnngaiia, broad trench leading to the Mongolian 
plateau from the lowlands round L. Bal kh a sh ; 
fonnerly Independent state. 

E 

Eagle Grove, e.. N. Iowa, UB.A.; gypsum, agr.; 
p. (1960) 4J881. 

BMfaig. outer tor.. Greater London; comprising 
former bora, of Acton, Baling and Southall: 
p. (1964) 299,762. 

Barby, vrb. diet., W.R. Yorks, Bng.; cotton, 
plastic, cloths, agr. machln.: p. (1961) 4,983. 

Barlesfown. mfte. U B. Lancs., Eng. ; included In 
Newton to Willows urb. diet. : engin.. glass. 

Eani, R., Perth. Scot. : tasues from Loch Bam (6| , 
m. long) and flows Into the TayB.: length 46 m. i 

BamsIaw.mtiM.. B. I.. N.Z. ; highest peak. 9,165 ft. 

Basdale, off W. Argyll. Soot. ; nr. Oban ; slate 
Quairtes. [agr. ctr.: p.2fi43. 

Bsslnnvbld, I.. N.R. Yorks. Bng.; rope, steel. 

Bast C.. examine N.B. point of Asia. 

Bast C.. extreme E. pobt of New Zealand, named 
by Oapt. Cook on his first voyage in 1769. 

Bast AngHa, dUt, comprising Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Bng.; former Anglo-Saxon kingdom. 

Bast Anglian Heights, hilte. extend B.W. to N.K 
across N.E. Hertforddilie. N. Bawx and 8.W. 
Suffolk, Eng. ; chalk overlain by gladal days 
and sands: smooth, rolling turfooe; region of 
Ige. fiums end Ige. flelde, mixed farms mainly 
gi^: rarely exceed 600 ft. alt. 

Bast Banat. former urb. did., Herts. Eng., now 
inc. In Barnet outer bor.. Greater London («.«.); 
residtL; p. (1961) 40,641. ^ ^ ^ , 

Beat Bengal, B. die. of Pakistan; indndes part of 
fonner Bengal Preddenoy; itoe. Jute, cotton; 
a. &091 so. m. : p. (estd. J96V42,n94m. 

Bast Bifdgewidar. Mass.. DRJl; nr. Boston, 
p. (1960) 6,J27. 

Bast Obtoago. e.. Ind.. UJ3JL; L. Sfidiigan; iron 
and sted wks.. on fining; p. (1960) 67,669. 

Bast Cflevetondat.. Ohio, UR JL: residtL: p. (i960) 

BiS^i^aiwtoli,l*Bbodel..URJL: Ughtmftg.; 
(I960) 6d00. 
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Bast Qrlnstead, t., urb. did., B. Sussex, Bng.: in 
ctr. of the Weald, 9 m. W. of Tunbridge Wdla; 
agr. mkt.: famous hospital for plasUo surgery; 
P. (1961) 16,421. 

Bast Ham, /ormer 00 . bor.. Essex, Bng.; mffcg.8ub. 
B. of London, docks; chemicals; now Inc. in 
Newham bor.. Greater Landon. 

East Indies (Malay Ardifoelago), gr. of Is. be- 
tween Asia and Austialiik inc. Borneo, Sulawesi, 
New Guinea. Sumatra. Java. BaU. Timor (see 
under Kalimantan and Indonesia); sugar, 
coffee, spices, firuits. rubber, tobacco, sago. 

East KUhrlde. L. N. Lanark. Scot.. 7 xn. S.S.E. of 
Glasgow: designated ** New Town " 1947; Ige. 
agr. machin., aero engines, engin., dec. goods; 
seawater distUlation plant: knitwear, dothing: 
P. (estd. 1965) 46,933. 

East LiverpooL e., Ohio. n.S.A.; pottery mnfik: 
p. (1960) 22,806. 

Bast London, ^.,C.Proy.,S.AIHca; at mouth of 
Buffalo R.; holiday resort; trading ctr.; inds. 
inc. car assembly, tcutttes. engin.; p. (1960) 
114,684 (ino. 4«.7;?J^te8). 

East Lothian (Haddington), eo., S.E. Scot.; 
cereals, potatoes, sheelL coal : eo. L. Hadding- 
ton, a. 267 sq. m.; p. (1061) 62,663. 

East Main B., Labrador. Newfoundland. Canada: 

flowing into James Bay*, 

East Moline, t., lU.. U.S.A;: p. (1060) 16,732. 

East Orange, I.. N.J.. U.S.^: residtL sub.. New 
York; p. (1960) 77.259. v 
Ba 8 tPalcl 8 tan,pro 0 ., Pakistan: comprises B. terra, 
of prov. of Bengal and former Assam dist. of 
Bymet; divided into 3 diva, and 17 dists.: cap. 
Dacca: a. 54,501 sq. m.; p. (1061) 60,844,000. 
East Palestine, t, Ohio. X7.SJL.; day. coal, oil. 

pottery: p. (1960) 6.232. [41,966. 

East Providence, t., Rhode I., U.SJL; p. (1060) 
East Rettoid, mun. bar., Notts, Eng. ; on R. Idle. 
0 m. B. of Worksop ; rubber, wire ropes, engin. ; 
p. (1961) 17,783. 

East Riding, Yorkshire, see Yorkdilre. East Biding. 
East River, tidal drait about 16 m. long and from 
600 to 4.000 ft. wide : the R. separates the bora, 
of Manhattan and Bronx from the bora, of 
Queens and Brooklyn. 

Bast St. Louis, e.. R. pt.. lU.. n.SJL.: on Mfawto- 
stppiB.; large stockyanto; meatpacking; p. 
(1960) 31.712. 

East Stonehonse, t, Devon. Eng.; adjoining 
Plymouth and Devonport. 
fiasthoume, L, eo. bor., E. Sussex, Eng.; on S. 
cst. to B. of Beachy Head: seaside resort: p. 
(1961) 60,897. [images, mins : p. 260. 

Easter L, B. Pao. Oo.. W. of Chile; stone 
Eastern Provlnoe, Zambia; groundnuts, maize, 
tobacco; prov. ctr. Fort Jameson; a. 22,360 
sq. m.; p. (1964) 607f)00. 

Bastham, oil., Gheshlre, Eng. : on S. of Money 
estuary, nr. entrance to Mandwster Ship CanaL 
Kasthampton. t., Ma8B.tUB JL ; p. (1950) 104194. 
BasUdgh, t.. mun. 6or.. Hants. Bng.: locomotives; 
p. (1961) 864f77. 

Easton, U, Mass., U.SA.; p. (1960) 9,069. 

Easton, e„ Penns.. XJ.S.A.; on Delaware R.; rly. 
ctr., coal, sted. machin.. fomitoic; p. (1960) 
81,966. 

Eastdew, L, Ontario, (tonada; p. (1961) 24J166. 
Eastwood, L, wh. did., Notts. Bng.: coal; p. 
(1961) 10,585. 

Ban Claire, e., Wls., n.S.A.: on Chippewa B.; 

timber, paper, fomiture; p. (1960) 87J987. 

Eaux Bonnes, Les, wd. id., Pyrenees. S. Fiance. 
Baux Ghandes, toot. pL, Pyrenees, 8. France. 

EbaL Mt., Israd ; opposite Gcrizlm ; alt. 2,986 fL 
Bbhw Vale, t., urb, did., Monmouth. Bng. ; 17 m. 
N.W. of Newport; coal. Iron, steel, tinplate. 
bridoL pipeB. precast concrete; p. (1961) 28,681. 
Eberswaids, U, Frankfort. E. Germany: N.B. of 
Berlin: iron, wood and cardboard wks.; p. 
(1968) 82J906. 

Bbhiften* e., Wflrttembeig. Germany; knitwear. 

velvet, pradsion tools; p. (1963) 21,400. 

BbdL t., Campagna. Itdy : E. of Salerno. 

Bbro, R., N.B. Spain; flows to Ifedlterranean 
foom Cantabrian Mtns. ; length 440 m. 

Ehoxy, R . Monmouth. Eng. : trib. of Uak XL 
Bodes, mun. bor., Lancs, Eng. ; 4 m. W. of Bfan- 
iroD and staeL cotton, textiles, leather. 


cbemtoals, coal-mlnlng: p. (1961) 43J84. 
Booliitteld.L.W.irY^&ig.: N-ofSheAdd; 


cottory. 
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EcdeiAiall. mkt. i.. Staffs. Ene.; 6 m. N.W. of 
Btaffoxd; v.3jS30, 

Echagae. t.. PhiUpplne Is. : tobacco ctr. 
Eobteixmch. t.. Lazemboaig: fiunous abbey; 

WbltBun dandns-pTooession: p. (1960) 9 ^ 20 . 
Bchoca, Lf Victoiia, Aostialia: on R. Murray; 
50 m. 14.E. of Bendigo; rly. ctr.; Irrigation 
wkB.; wine, sheep: p. (1951) SjOOO, 

"" t., Seyille. Spain; olive oil. wine, pottery; 


ESk. Loch. L., Aivyll. Scot. ; 6 m. long. 
EckemlOrde. tpt., Schleewig-Holst^ (3emiany; 
on Baltic N.W. of Kid; fishing; resort; p. 
(1903) 20,400, 

Eckington. t. Derby. Eng.; S.E of Sheffield; 

coal. agr. Implements: st, 14,614, 

Econe. Mich.. n.S.A.; p. (1960) 17J328, 
Ecuador, rep.. S. America ; on Equatorial Pacific 
cst.: Andes mtns.; Ohimborazo. 20.600 ft.; 
climate: lowlands tropical, uplands cool and 
dry : race chiefly Indian speaking the Quechna 
language: poor communications : cocoa, sugar, 
coffee. Cereals, fniits. gold, copper, silver. Pana- 
ma hats; cap. Quito; a. 300.508 sq. m.; p. 
(estd. 1965) 4,877,000. 

Edam, i., S. Holland. Netherlands ; on cst. Ijssel- 
meer; cheese, tool mftg.; p. (1967) 16JSi58, 
Edaj^/.. Orkney Is.. Scot.: the Ocelli of Ptolemy. 
Ed Damar. cap.. Northern Prov.. Sudan; p. 
(estd. 1049) 8JOOO. 

Bddystone. rock wUh liohffunue, Eng. Channel; 

15 m. S.W. of Plymouth. 

Eds. t., Qelderland. Netherlands; livestock; 

pianos; p. (1967) 67,558. 

Ede, (.. W. Prov., Nigeria ; p. 67,600, 

Eden. R., Westmorland. Eng. ; rises in Pennlnes, 
flows N.W. to Solway Firth below Carlisle; 
length 65 m. 

Eden. N.S. W.. Australia; on Tasman Sea'.p 661. 
Edenton, t., N.C.. U.S.A.; groundnuts, cotton. 

herring fisheries; p. (1960) 4,458, 

Edessa (Edhessa). t„ eav„ Pella prefecture. Mace 
donia, Greece: p. (1961) 16J534, 

Bdlu, see Idtn. • 

Edgbaston, residil. disL, Birmingham. Eng. 
EdgehiU. ridge, 15 m. S. Warwick. Eng.; first 
battle in Civil War. 1642. 

Edgewater. L, N.J.. U.SJL: sub., connected by 
ferry with New York: p. (1960) dJlS, 
Bdgwore. t., Middlesex. Eng. : N. sub. of London ; 

resldU.; p. (1961) 20,127. 

Edina. Blinn.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 28Ji01, 
Edinburgh, c., Midlothian; cap. Scot.; royal 
burgh on F. of Forth: univ., css.: palace 
(UoJyrood): printing, publishing, brewing; 
Edinburgh Festival in August; Leith, with docks 
is Joined to E.; p. (1961) 468,378. 

Edlrns, e.. Turkey ; on left bank of the Marlca B. : 
greatly developed by Hadrian 125 : resldenoe of 
the Sultans 1366-*1453: wine, tobacco, silk, 
perfume; p. (3965) 46,264. 

Edield. t., nr. Tripoli. Algeria. Africa; oflflelds. 
Edmonton, e.. cap. Alberta, Canada: fhst-growing 
c. (46 sq. m.) on both sides of N. 8askatGhe¥nin 
B.; high-level bridge links Strathoona: im- 
mense war-time activity (** Invasion ”). now 
major Canadian military ctr.: univ.; inter- 
national air ctr.: oilfields and farming; oil and 
chemical inds. ; p. (1961) 5J7.5dJ. _ 
Edmonton, farmer tnun. bar., Middlx., Eng.; now 
Inc. in Enfield outer bor.. Greater London (q.c.); 
resldU.; light inds.; p. (1961)^2. 95d. 

Edni^ t., Balikeslr. N.W. Turkey; cereals, 
opium; silverwk.; p. (1960) 22J246. 

Edward, L.. on frontier of Uganda and the Congo 
(ex-Belgian), one of the sources of B. Nile : alt. 
8.000 ft., length 44 m.. breadth 82 m. 
BdwardfvUl^ t. JU.. U.8.A.; , p. (1960) 9.99®. 
ECkloo, U, E. Flanders. Belgium: textiles: p. 
^{1902)28,371. _ 

Egw.j^^ Hungary; wine, soap; oath.; p. (1962) 

Egrasi^ nvt., S. cst.. Norway: pottery, china, 
“ ■ * p. (1960) 3,868. 

.In, Nlg^ : P. lOjOOO, 

^ . disi,. Surrey. Eng. ; on H Thames, 

nr. Stainn ; oon taina field of Bunnymede. 
where King John signed Magna Carta : resldU.: 

B!&o^mtiS?^^4N.Z.: volcanic : alt. 8.200 ft 
Bgiemoat, mJU. t„ Cumberland. Eng. ; 10 nu S. 

of Whitehaven: ffmeetone, iron ore ; v- 16,727. 
Egs^, see XJhited Arab Rspuhllo. 


Ehen, B.. (himberland, Eng. : issues from Enner- 
_dale Water to Irish Sea: length 12 m. 
Ehrenbreltst^ t.. fart., Germany; on B. Bhlne 
opposite Kobtens. 

Eibar, e.. Guipuscoa. N. Spain; iron, steel mftg.. 

ordnance wks.; p. (1967) 16M8. 

^benBt(^ t, Saxony. Germany; p. 7,760. 

Elder. B.. (Sermany; connected with Kiel canal: 
l6n^h90m. 

Eitel, plateau of ancient rocks, W. Germany ; lies 
N. of B. Moselle, terminates in steep slope 
forming W. edge of Bhine gorge between 
Koblenz and Bonn; drained by Kyll. Ahr, 
Bur; formerly cultivated, now largely wood- 
land and moorland; farming In valleys; rises 
to just over 2.000 ft 

Eiger, mtn.. one of the highest peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland. Switzerland ; alt. 13.042 ft 
Eigg. I., Inner Hebrides. Scot; 15 m S.W. of 
Mallaig; basaltic rocks on cst.: rises to 1.289 ft. 
Eilat, nets spt., Negev, Israel ; on Gulf of Akaba; 

oil: copper at Tlmna; n. (estd. 1953) 400, 
Elldon IBUs, Boxbnrgh, Scot; B. of Melrose: 
highest point 1.885 ft. 

EUmburg. t., Leipzig, E. Germany; rly. Junction; 

machin.. chemicals; p. (1968) 21,050. 
Eindhoven, e., N. Brabant. Netherlands; electronic 
equipment, motor vehicles, tobacco and textile 
inds.; techn. univ.: P. (1967) 183,637. 
Blnsledeln, t., Schwyz, Switzerland; monastery, 
pilgrim ctr. 

Elro, see Ireland, Beoublio oL 
Eisenach, t., ErfUrt. E. Germany; on B. HOrsel. 
at foot of Thuringian forest; ctr. of Werra 
potash field: cars, machin.. textiles; birth- 
place of J. S. Bach: P. (1963) 47,854. 

Eisenberg. Gera. E. Germany; pianos, porce- 
lain. cement, mabhin.; p. (1963) 13,666. 
Eisenuz Alps, min. range, Austria; most northerly 
range of Alps, overlooking Danube valley 
between Linz and Vienna; Impt. Iron-ore de- 
posits; alt. from 6,(M)0 to 9.000 ft. 
Eisenhfittenstadt. t., Fraukfhrt. E. Germany; Iron 
smelting; p. (1963) 35,671. 

Eisleben, t., Halle. E. Germany: birthplace of 
Luther: machin., copper- and silver-mining 
ctr.: p. (1963) 33M9. 

Ekibastuz. L, Kazakhstan B.S.B.: 76 m. S.W. of 
Pavlodar: ctr. of rapidly developing mng. a. 
coal. gold, metals; coal-fed generating plant 
projected, to supply power to European Busuia: 
p. (1956) 16,000. 

El Alamein. vU., U.A.B.; in Libyan Desert 60 m. 
S.W. of Alexandria, scene of gr. Allied victory. 
Second World War. 

El Callao, (., Bolivar, st.. Venezuela: in ctr. of 
Guiana Highlands. 125 m. B.B. of Ciudad 
Bolivar; ctr. of impt. gold-mining region. 

El Centro, Cal.. U.S.A.: rich agr. a. reclaimed 
from the desert: p. (1960) 26,821. 
m Dorado, t.. Ark.. U.S.A.: oil: P. (I960) 86JB92. 
El Dorado. t„ Kan., U.SJL: p. (1960) 12,323. 

El Falyfim or El Fayum, oasis t., ear. of Falyftm 
prov..nJk.B.; nr.L. Moerls; pTedynastic arch. 
finds; Igst. cultivated a. of nA.B. outside Nile 
flood plain; uranium: p. (1960) 102J000. 

El Fasher, cap., Dorfhr Prov., Sudan; p. (estd. 
1961) 28,462. 

El Hasaj^ d^ . Saudi Arabia; on Persian Gulf. 

El Jadida (Muagan), svi., Morocco: grain and 
wool tr. ; p. (1960) 40,302. ^ 

El KhArga, oasis, Libyan desert. UJI.B.;^ 85 m. 

B.W of Asyut; p. 5,099. 

El BUstL voleano, Peru. S. America; N.E. of 
Arequipa: alt. 19.170 ft. ^ ^ 

El Obeid. OOP., Kordofkn. Sudan; 200 m. S.W. 
of Khartoum; ivory, gums, ostrich fsathera; 
p. (estd. 196D 66,970. ^ ^ ^ 

El Oro. prov.. Ecuador: cap. Machala; a. 2,288 
sq,m.; p. (^.1962)159.592. ^ ^ 

El Paso, e., Thzas. U.B.A.: on Bio Grande: 
natural gas distribution, ore refining; p. (1960) 
276,687. 

El Qnantara (El Kantara). t., U.A.R.; on B. 
bank of Suez Canal. 21 m. B. of Pt. Bald: 
terminus of Palestine Bly. system; linked 
by ferry across canal (and teinpotary swing 
bridge) to El Quantara (W.) on Egyptian Bly. 

ElliSmdor, see Salvador. 

El Ttotente. U, central Chile; oopper^mines; p. 
11,761. 
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BImUS., Badnor. Wales: rises on B.E. sides of ^wood. U Penns.. U.S.A.; p. (IMO) 12,41S, 
PbrnU^n. flows S.E. then N.E. into E. Wye at Elmhorst, t.. 111., U.S.A.; p. (1060) 86JB91, 
Bhayader; lower yalley contains series of 4 Ige. Elmlna* Ghana, W. Africa: fortran: tr. 
reservoirs, lenirth 4 m., capacity 10.000 millfon in palm oD, Ivoir. sold ; p. 15JSOO, 

^ Blradngham. Elmira, iwifto. U N.Y.. U.S.A. ; rly. sood& form 

ElAsiff. 1.. E. Turkey; dam and hydro>elec. project implements; burial plaM of Mwk Twe^: 
planned at Keban, 30 m. to N.W. at confluence p. (1060) 46fil7, 

of E. and W. brancdies (tf Euphrates; p. (10C3) Elmshona, Gennany; N.W. of Hambursr; p. 

(1063) 35,400. 

Elba* i., off Tuscan cat.. Italy; Iron ore. wine. Elsinore (Helsingdr), t.. spl., Denmark: shipbldg.; 
marble, salt; Napoleon's first exile here; p. (1060) 

oh. t. Porto Ferrajo; a. 140 sq. m.; p. (1960) Elstree, Herts., EnB.: 4 m. W. of Barnet; 
^6,000. residential; fil^, light engin.. hosiery: p. 

Albania: cap. Elbosau; (1061)34.7^3. 


«.P' <10581 430/100. Eliham. reBida. dist., Kent. Eng.; B. sub. of 

BlM, B.. Cseohoslovalda. Germany: the Roman London.) 


AiwiD • rises in Bohemia and flows into Eluru, t., Andra Pradesh. India: cotton: carpets, 
N. ^ at.Cu^aveu. 65 el .below Hamburg; hosiery, oil; p. (1061) 108,321, 


navigable for 500 m. of total length 725 m. 
Elbert, min., Ool., U.S.A.: alt. 14.420 ft. 

Elbeul. t., 8elne*Maritline. France; woollens: p. 
(1054) 17.303. 


Ehros, c. (ftnifi.), l^rtugal: on Guadlana B.; 

plums, olives: p. (1060) 11,742. 

Elwood, indusU. t., Ind.. U.B. : on Dudr Creek : 
grain, tinplate; p. (lOAD) 11,793. 


Elblag (fflb^), s^.. N. Poland (since 1045), ESy.c.. Cambridge and I. of Ely, Eng.; on S. fringe 
formerly in E. Prussia: shipbldg., inachin., of the Fens; mkt.. cath,; agr. ctr. (fruit, roots); 
vehicles: p. (1065) 85,000. p. (1001) 9,815. \ 

Elbruz ML. Cltoucasus. highest in Europe (18.480 Ely. L ol» see Cambridge ai 1 Isle ol Ely. 

ft.), over-topping Mont Blanc by 2.098 ft. Elyria, t., Ohio. U.8.A.: utftg.; p. (1060) 43,782. 
Elburz, min. range, N. Iran; bordering on Cos- Bmba, E.. Kazakh B.S.E. ;T rises In B. end of Ural 


plan Sea; highest peak. Demavend. 18..500 it. 

BIbhe. L. Alicante. Spate : 15 m. S.W of Alicante: 
palm groves; oil. soap; p. (1050) 72,706. 

Eldorado, radium mine, N.W. Terr., N. Canada; 
situated on £. shore of Gr. Bear Lake ur. 
Arctic Circle; produces 40% of world's radium, 
sent to Pt. Hope. Ontario, for refteteg. 

BleoCni. L. N. Tbxas, U.S. A. : oil : drilling tools 
and eaulpment; p. (1060) 4,759. 


Mtns.. flows S.W. to Caspian Sen: crosses pro* 
ductive Ural-Einba otlflc^d. 

in, spf.. Lower Sazony.'.Germany ; nr. mouth 
of R. Ems; freighting, slilpbldg.. cars: flsbing 
prod.. im!>ortfl iron orti. eoru; exp. coal and 
Iron from Ruhr; p. (10G3) 46,100. 

Emilia-Romagna, region, N. Italy ; S. of Po B. ; 
agr. (grain, wine, fruits) ; a. 8,542 sq. m. ; p. 
(1961) 3,640J507. 


BMktrenai, i., Lithuanian B.B.E.; new township Emmans, hot., Penns.. U.S.A. ; textiles, rubber 
nr. Vievis. at site of thermal power sta. prod.; p. (1060) 10,263. 

Blektrostal, t., B.S.F.S.B.; 35 m. E. of Moscow: EmmaviUa, N.S.W.. Australia: mining. 

steel, engin.: p. (1950) 97,000. Emmen, L. Drenthe. Netherlands: 30 m. S.E. of 

Elsfdiant Bntte Dam, N.M.. U.B.A.; on Bio Grontegen; elec, macbln.. ball Ix^rtegs, tinplate, 

Grande. 125 m. above El Paso; built to ironwks.; p. (1967) 7J,6‘(;o. 

oontrol flood water; lake. a. 60 sq. m.. supplies Empedrado, L. Argentina; oranges, rice tea.; p. 
Irri^tlon water to 780 sq. m. in N.M. and (1960) 21.000. 

Texas, water also supplied to Mexico. Empofl, L, Florence, Italy; textile mnfs.. straw 

Elepbanta, l„ Bombay Harbour. India; cave plaiting, leather goods, pottery ; v. 21j000. 

sculptures. Emporia, t., Kau.. IJ.S.A.; stock-raising; p. 

Elebhuittaie. I„ in Nile. Upper t7.A.E.: site of (1060) 18,190. 

nilometer. [engin. wks. Ems, t., Gennany ; on Lahn B. : spa, silver, lead; 

Blsusii, t., Greece; nr. Athens; ship repair yard; p. 7,070. 

Blenthera, 1., Bahamas. T.W.I.: p. (1053) 6,070. Ems. E., N. Gennany : rises In Teutohurger Wald, 
Elgin, t.. 111., n.8.A.; watches, elec, goods, machin. flows N. to N. Sea at Emdeu ; length 20.5 in. 

chemicals, wood prod.; p. (1960) 49,447, Emscdier. R., W. Germany; rises in Saiieriand. 

Elgitt, CO. t., burgh, Moray, Scot.; ancient ruined flows W. through heart of Ruhr coallleld to 
cath.; woollens; p. (1061) i7.37i. enter B. Rhine at Hamborn; canalised for 

BIgm ML. extinct volcano, on bdy. of Kenya and most of Its course ; length 55 m. 

Uganda : 40 m. in diam. ; alt. 14,100 ft.; cave Emsdetten. L. Germany; on B. Ems; textiles; 
dwellings on slopes. p. (1063) 263)00. 

Elie and Earlslerry, burgK Fife. Scot.: summer Encarnacidn. pL. cap.. Ipatua dep.. S.E. Fara- 
resort; p. (1061) 1,128. giiay; on ParanA It.; exp. timber, mutd. 

ElinbethviOe, see Labnmhashi. tobacco, cotton, bides; p. (estd. 1060) 35,000. 

Elisabeth, mftg. t„ N.J., U.S.A.: univ.; sewing Encounter Bay. B. Australia, receives Murray B. 

machines, iron. oil*ref. ; p. (1960) 107JB98. Enderby Land. Urr., Antarctica ; S. of C. of Good 
EUzabeth. satellite t. 17 m. N. of Adelaide. B. Hope. [18,775. 


Australia; p. (1066) 47,000, propbs^ p. 60.000. Endioott, L. N.Y., U.S.A.; shoe mftg.; p. (1060) 
"• * . L. N.C., U.S * - - • • “ - - . 


14.062. 


sunuwwip 

.8. A.: timber ind.; p. (I960) Bndriek, R„ Stirling. Scot.; flows to Loch 
Lomond ; length 20 m. [(I960) 1,485. 

Tenn., U.S.A.; manganese; Enes, L. S. IVirkey-te-Europe; nr Gallipoli: p. 

EaSMd, former man. boT.x Middlesex Eng.: now 
outer bor. Greater London ; comprising former 
bore, of Edmonton. Enfield and Southgate; p. 
(1064) 273,637. 

EngadJno, Switzerland : upper valley of Inn B. ; 
health resort; chief t. BL Moritz. 


rayon: p. (1060) 10,896. 

EUdiart, L. Ind., U.S.A.; E. of Chicago; paper. 

machin.: p. (1060) 40JS74. 

Elk Mtns., lofty range, W. Ool., U.8.A. ; 

highest point Castle Pe&, alt. 14,115 ft. 

Ellaiid, L, wb. diet, W.B. Yorks, Eng.; on B. 


Calder. 8 m. S.E. of Holifox; wooUens: 1>. Bngaflo. c.. S. extremity of Luzon. Philippine Is. 
(1061 ) 18,363. Bngellm. t, Unterwalden. Switzerland : tourists : 

EUasmete. L. Shropshire. Eng.; 8 m. N.W. of old monastery; p. 3.403. 

Wem; mkt. agr.; p. (1061) 2J154. Engels, L. B.S.F.S.B.: on Volgar R. opposite 

Ellesmere, agr, diet., S.I.. N.Z.; on Canterbury Saratov: textiles, chemicals, petroleum xe- 
Plate nr. Cbristohuroh. fining; p. (1059) 903)00. 

EUesmere L, Ige. I. extreme north of Arctic Enghien-les-Balns, L. Seinc-et-Olse, France; p. 

Canada; harre^ oninhabited : a. 41.000 sq. m. { (1054) 12,062. 

EUesmere rort. L, mun. bor., N.W. Cheshire. Eng. ; | England (with Wales), forms S. and 
on Manchester Ship Canal and 0 m. S.S.E. of _ 


|!^erpool: impt. pel 
metal mftg., paper, en 
mot Lake. L.COntari« 


petrol docks and refinery; 
engin.: p. (1061) 44,714. 
lo: Gtr. of uranium mines: 

__ ."Nw York barboor, U.S.A.: served as ch. 
temugiatton ctr.. 1602-1043. 

bwgk, Aberdeen, Scot. ; on B. Ythan ; p. 
a061) 2,456, 


nUotLake. 


div. Gr. Britain; length 420 m., greatest 
breadth 860 m.; ch. mtns.: Cheviot Hills, 
Pennine Chain, Cumbrian Gr., Cambrian Mtns.. 
Dartmoor, Exmoor: cte Be. : Thames. Severn, 
Trent. Mersey, Gr. Ouse, Yorkshire Ouee 
climate: temperate maritime: vegetation 
woods. noMXir. heath, graedand; oh. teds., 
agr.: arable, paetoral, dairying : ch, crops: wheat, 
barley, oats, sugar-beeL potatoes, hops, friiit 
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llTestodc: ood. haddock; coal, iron; iron and 
Bteei mnfs.. machinery, machine toolg, engln. 
prods., road Thieles and aircraft, sliips, tex- 
tiles. pottery; good road and rail comm.: cap. 
_ London; a. 60.875 sq. m.: vAMl) 46,071^4. 
^lew<^. N-F.. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 26,067, 
EngUSh Gbannal (I41 Manehe), natww $ea separat- 
ing England from Fiance ; extends from Strait 
of Dover to Land's End in Gomwall ; leug^ 
300 m., greatest width 155 m. 

Enbam-Aumein. Hants.; rehabilitation ctr. for 
disabled, ex-service men ; 2| m. N. of Andover ; 

ironwks.. farm Imple- 


light inds. 

Enid, t„ OUa., U.B.A.. _ 
ments; p. (1060) 38fi59, 

Enkhnizen. c.. apt.. N. Holland. Netherlands : on 
W. cRt. Ijsselmeer: picturesque c.. p. (1067) 
11,231, 

Enna (Castrogiovanni), t„ Sicily ; rockealt, sulphur- 
mines: famous for its connection with the 
Proserpine legend; p. (1061) 28,146. 

En Nahud, (.. central Sudan ; tr. in cattle, ivory, 
cotton, ostrich feathers : p. 19200. 

Ennepetal, L, N. Khine- Westphalia. Qermany: 
on K. Ennepc: t. created 1040 with merging 
of Milspe and Voerde; iron, machln.; p. (1063) 
32200. 

Ennerdale Water, L., Cumberland, Eng. 

Ennis, mkt. t, urb, diM., Clare. Irdand : funning, 
flour: p. (1061) 6278, 

Enniseorthy, mkt. U, vrb. dUt., Wexford. Ireland : 
brewing, tanning; p. (1061) 6,766. 

Enniskillen, co. t., mun. bor., Fermanagh, N. 
Ireland: brewing, nylon mftg.: p. (1961) 

Enns, If.. Austria: S. trib. of Danube: 112 m. 1. 

Enschede, c.. OveriJsscl Netherlands: cotton- 
spinning. weaving, textile mach., engiu. : techn. 
imlv.; p. (1960) 123,799. 

Entebbe, t, Uganda. E. Africa; on L. Victoria; 
univ.; cotton ginning; p. (estd.) 21.000. 

Enterprise, e.. Ala., U.S.A.: peanuts; p. (1060) 
11,410. 

BntreRios, proy., Argentina: lietween Parand and 
Uruguay Bs.; wheat, linseed, livestock; cap. 
Parand: a. 29.427 sq. m.; p. (1960) 804,000. 

Bntrocamiente, L, Oentnl Portugal, on Tagus B. 

Bnugn. cap. E. prov., Nigeria; coal: p. (1963) 
63,000. [{1964)21,222. 

Bpemay, (.. Marne. France: champagne: p. 

Ephesos. ruined e.,^Turkey, 8. of Izmir. 

Bphrahi, t., S.E. Penns., U.S.A.: cattle rearing, 
printing: p. (i960) 7,688. 

Epinal. cap.. Vosges dep.. France : on Moselle R. ; 
cotton, printing; p. (1054) 28,688, 

Bpims, diet., N.W. Greece; a. 3,688 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 352,604. 

Eiming. t., urb. diet., Essex. Eng. : mkt. gardening, 
dairying: p. (1061) 20.002. 

Bpping, forest, Essex, Eng. 

Eviorn and BwsU, mun. bor.. Surrey, Etut.: 
18 m. S.W. of London: rosldtl., racecourse: 
drain pipes, brick tiles; p. (1961) 71,177. 

Bqnatoria, prov., Sudan; a. 76.095 sq. m.: cap. 
Juba; p. (estd. 1061) 632200. 

Erandio, N. sub. of Bilbao, Spain ; Iron ore, 
paper, tobacco, wine : p. 1IJ268. 

Erebus, mtn„ active volcano. Victoria Land. 
Antarctica. 

Enslli. spt.. Black Sea. Turkey; rly. to Zonguldak 
coal-mines: steel wks.: p. (I960) 8,816. 

Erfurt, c., cap., Erfurt. E. Germany; cath.. ctr. 
of mkt. gardening and seed-growing diet., 
textiles, machln., foodstuffs, footwear, radios, 
heavy engin.; p. (1963) 189,817. 

Etlcht, loch, Per^ Inverness, Scot.; in central 
Grampians; 15i m. long; hydro-elec, scheme. 

Brie, lake, N. America ; separating Canada frism 
U.S.A.: a. 0.040 sq. m.; 241 m. long, 67 m. 
broad. _ 

Brie, indusU. e., lake pt„ Penns., UJ3.A.: iron 
and steel ind.. engln.: p. {19W) 138,440. 

Brie Canal, see New York State Baxge GanaL 

BrUkay, L, Outer Hebrides. Soot. 

Brith, former mm. bor., Kent. Eng.; on S. bank of 
Thames estuary 5 m. below London; engin., oil 
refining, cables, plastics, paints and varnishes, 
timber, concrete prods.; p. (1061) 45,048', now 
ine. in Bexley bor.. Greater London. 

Eritrea, ww., Eth^ia: fed. within Ethiopia 
1952: former ltallaD0ol..N.E. Africa; tobacco, 
cereals, pearl fishing; cap. Asmara, a. 46,754 sq. 
m.: p. (estd. 1060) 2.000.000. 

Brivan, cap. Armenian B.S.K.. O.B.S.B. : situated In 


deep valley in Caucasus Mtns. ; woollen mnfs., 
fruit canning, machine tools: p. (1080) BOOJKtO. 
Erlangen, t.. Bavaria. Germany: univ.: textiles, 
elec, and precision engin., idoves; p. (1068) 
73,200. 

Ermdmlam, (.. Kerala. India: cotton, coffee. 
Wdes: p. (1061) 117268. 

Eim, R., (72 m.) and L„ N. Ireland, flows to 
T>pneBBl Bay. [73,762. 

Erode, t., S. Madras. India; cotton: p. (1061) 
Erzgebirge (Ore Mns.), min. ranoe, Germany; 
highest peak. 4.122 ft. 

Erznnim, i., Turkey: agr. ctr. on fertile plateau 
6.200 ft. a.8.1.; formerly of gr. strategic impt.: 
P. (1065) 106201. 


Esbjerg, spt., Denmark; W. cst. of Jutland: ex- 
port harbour on N. Sea cst.: exp. agr. prod.; 
fishing ; airport: p. (1960) 55,272. 

Esoanaba, t., Mich., U.S.A. : Iron, shipping, 
lumber, chemicals; p. (1060) 16291. 

EscatrOn, t., Spain : on mbro R. 

Eseh-sur-Alzette, t,. Luxemt)Ourg: mining ctr.; 
P. (1060) 27264. 

Esohwege, t.. Hessen. Germany; cas.; machin.. 
textiles, leather, cigars, chenucals; p. (1063) 
24,000. 

Esohweiler, L, N. Rhine-Westphalla, Gciinany; 
N.W. of Aachen; lignite mng., steel, iron, metal- 
lurgy. leather, textiles; p. (1068) 40200. 

Escondido, CaL. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 16277. 

Bsooublao-La-Baule, t., Loire-Atlantique. Fntnce: 
P. (1054) 13,166. 

Esdraelon, plain, Israel; S.W. Asia; between 
Carmel and Gilboa Mtns. 

Esher, urb. diet., Surrey, Eng. ; on R. Mole, resldtl. ; 
Saadown Park racecourse; p. (1061) 60.686. 

Eshowe, health resort. Natal, S. Africa; 40 m. from 
Tugela R.; p. (1060) 4,919 inc. 1,946 whites. 

Eak, R., Dumfries. Scot., rises in B. Uplands, 
flows 8. into Solway Firth; length 50 m. 

Bsk, R.. N.R. Yorks, Eng.; rises In Cleveland 
Hills, flows E. into N. Sea at Whitby; length 
28 m. 

Eskfistana, Sweden : on R. of same name; iron, 
steel, machin.; p. (1061) 69,072. 

Eiktsehlr, Turkey; W. of Ank^. anc. Dory- 
laeum; rly. ctr.; meerschaum; p. (1065)274.452. 

Bsmaralda, 1.. Venezuela, 8. America ; on Orinoco R. 

Esmaraldas, prov., Ecuador, 8. America: cap. E. 
on R. of some name; cacao, tobacco; a. 
5,464 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1962) 124,742. 

Esmeraldas, pt., Ecuador; bananas, timber, 
tobacco, cacao, rubber; gold mines nearby ; p. 
(1962) 13,169. 

Esperanza, old L, Santa Clara, Cuba; guava 
ieUy; p. 18291. 

Esifirtto Santo, maritime st„ Brazil; sugar, eot- 
tun, coffee, fruits, forests, thorium: cap. 
Vitdria: a. 15.785 sq. m.; p. (1060) 1,188,666. 

Essaonira (Mogador) spt., Morocco, N. Africa; 
cereals, almonds, gum-arabic, crude oil: p. 
(1060) 26292 

nen, N. Khine-Westphalia, Germany'; ch. 
t.. In W. Ruhr; coal-mng.. steel (Krupp), dec. 
and light engin.; p. (1068) 729,400. 

Essendon, su6., Melbounie, Victoria, Australia; 
raoecouise, air-port: p. (1058) 60,736. 

Esssntold, L, Stavropol, U.B.S.B.: light mnfs., 
medicinal springs: p. 23,000. 

Eiwqiilbo, B., Guyana; length 620 m. 

Essex. CO., Eng. ; bounded on 8. by Thames, on £. 
by North Sea: co. t. Chelmsford: lies mdinly on 
London C3ay and chalk: agr.: wheat, barley, 
sugar-beet; market gd.; S.W. part of Greater 
London with manf. subs.: motor wks. at 
Dagenham: oil refs, at Shell Haven: civil 
nuclear power-stn. at Bradwell: univ. at Col- 
chester: a. 1.528 sq. m.; p. (1061) 2288,058. 

Esslingen, t., Baden-WOrttembexg. Germany; on 
R. Neckar; mach. and rly. shops: textiles, 
chemical leather goods; Llebfinnen churoh 

EBtoft?,^N.%.^italy:^1iu&t fortress ; Iron, pot- 
tery. chemicals ; p. 14,438. [63272. 

Bstell, dep.. W. Nicaragua; a. 772 aQ. m.: p. 

Bstepona, spt., Malaga, Spain; wine, olives, 
citrus firult, sordines: p. (1957) 12218. 

Sstevan. t.. Saskatdiewan. Canada; 110 m. S.E. 
of Regina; coal; p. (1961) 7,728. 

Bdon, t., urb. dist., N.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 8 m. B. of 
Middlesbrough: iron and steel, ahipbldg. and 
repairing; p. (1061) 37,160. 
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eontliUtent rep,, n^.S.R.; fonnerly 

Independent et. : dlmate ; eerere winter, mild 
eninmer, moderate rainfall : farmine and dairy- 
ing. teztitoa, nmtdhes, leather : a. 17.610 aa. m. : 
cap. Tallin: p. (1060) IjQOjOOO. 

Bstonl. watering-place and thermal apa. Portugal; 

N. Bide of Tagoa estuary. 

Batrela, Serra da, fiUn, range, Portugal ; highest 
tieak 7.524 ft. 

Batremaduxa. prov.. Portugal; cap. Listxm: a. 

2.064 aq. m.; p. (1050) IJSSBMf, 

Eaztergom, (., Hungary; weaving; mineral 
springs; cain.: p. (1062) 23,716, 

Etampes, U Beine-et-OIae; France; 80 m. S. of 
Paris; commerce: p. (1054) 11JS90, 

Etang de BcHne. logoen. Bouches-du-BhOne. B.E. 
France ; lies E. of EhOne delta, separated from 
Gulf of Lions by low C3ialne de I'Estaque; 
traversed by HhOne-Marseille Canal; salt pans; 
oil refineries in a.: approx, a. 100 sq. m. 
Etaples, t.. Pas de Calais, France ; seaside resort : 

p. 

Etawney, L., Manitoba. Canada. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia), indep. eotfereign tU, Aftlca; 
under Italian domination 1036*-41; federated 
with Eritrea 1052; tableland with average 
height 8.000 ft. Intersected deep valleys: Samen 
Mtns. 15,000 ft.: summer rains: pastoral, farm- 
ing. coffee: cap. Addis Ababa, a. 400,000 sq. m. : 
p. (estd. 1065) 22JS00M0, 

Etna, volcano, N.E. Sicily. Italy; recent eruptions 
have raised height from 10.768 ft. to 11.121 it 
Etna, t, Penns.. n.SA..: p. (1060) 6,S19. 

Eton, urb, diet., liucks, Eng. ; on N. bank of B. 
Thamep opposite Windsor: famous public 
school, founded by Henry VI. p. (1061) 3,902. 
Etowah, R., Qa., U.S.A. : trlb. of Coosa B. 
Etruria, t. Staffs, Eng. : potteries, ironwks. 
Ettelbrttck, t, Luxembourg ; p. 4j375. 

Etterbeek, commune, sub. Brussels. Belgium; 

carpets, brewing: p. (1062) 63j091. 

Ettrick, R., Selkirk. Scot. : length 82 m. 

Eucla, t., W. Australia ; close to bdy. of 8. Austra- 
lia on Transcontinental rly. : artesian weUs. 
EucUd. t.. Ohio. U.B.A.: p. (1060) 62,998. 
Eucumbene Dam and L., N.S.W., Australia, 
major storage of Snowy Mtns. hydroelec.- 
Rcheme; will bold eight times as much water as 
Sydney Harbour when completed. 

Eugene, t.. Ore., T7.B.A.: uuiv.; ironwks.; p. 

(1060) 50^77. {11,326. 

Eunice, 1., La.. U.S.A.: cotton, rice; p. (1060) 
Euphrates, Iget. R. in S.W. Asia : rises in Armenian 
uplands and Joined by the Tigris, enters Persian 
G. at Bhatt-et-Arab; length 1,780 m. 

Eure, dev., Normandy, France ; agr., fruit, 
livestock, textiles; cap. Evreux; a. 2,331 sq. 
m.: p. (1062) 361J904. 

Eure-et-Loir, dev., N. France; flour, textiles, 
iron, paper ; cap. Chartres : a. 2,201 sq. m. ; 
p. (1062) 277 M6. 

Biui^c.,CBl.,U.S.A.: timber: v, {I960) 28,137, 
Europe, continent i a. 8.000,000 sq. m.: greatest 
length N. to S. 2,400 m. breadth E. to W. 
8,000 m. ; ch. mtns. : Alps, Pyrenees, Conia- 
tbians, Balkans. Apennines, Blerra Nevada, 
Urals, Caucasus; ch. Bs. : Volga, Danube. 
Bhine, Dnieper. Ural. Don ; oh. lakes; Ladoga. 
Onega, Peipus, Vftnem, V&ttem; climate; 
Arctic border, long cold winter, short cool 
summer, snow; W. seaboard, cool summer, 
mild winter, abundant rainfall: Continental, 
warn summer, cold winter: Mediterranean, hot 
dry summers, warm wet winters : vegetation : 
N. tundra; Bcandinavia and N. Bussia. coni- 
ferous forests; European plain, woodlands; 
Mediterranean, drought-resutlng evergreens; 
8. Bussht, steppe; Cs^ian shores, desert; ch. 
inds. : agr,. cereals, fruits, sugar-beet, potatoes, 
flax, hemp: pastoral cattle-reaving, dairying, 
flshfaig: foresby; wood pulp, paper; mining, 
iron, cool, petrotoum; hydro-elec, power; 
moontainoiis regions. Politically divided into 
reps., kingdoms, principalities and a grand 
duchy; p. (est.) B88jm.000. 

Europort, name of the latest expansion of the 
Botterdam dodmt capable of handling 100,006- 
ton oil-tankers; oilnHOnlng. 

Euros, vf^eUbme, Thiace, Greece; cap Atex a n - 
droupdis; p. (1061) 167,901, 

Buildtelieii t. N. Bhinfr-Westphalia. Germany; 
W. of Bonn: doth, glass, wood, paper wks.: 
p. (1068) 21jm, 


Evanston, f.. HI.. UJSjL; on L. MiOhigan : sub. of 
Chicago, seat of N.W. Univ.; p. (1060) 79,283, 
Evanston, f.,Wyo.,nBJL: coal, ofl, iron : dairy^ 
agr.; p. (1060) 4^901. 

Evans Stia^ divides Southampton Land ftom 
Coats L. Hudson Bay. Canada. 

Evansville, mftg. e., Ind., n.SJL; on Ohio B.: 
hardwood tr., coal, farm implements; p. (1060) 
142,643. 

Everest, ML (Chomolungma — Goddess Mother 
of the Earth), Himalaya, on frontier of Nepal 
and Tibet : alt. 20,028 ft. ; highest mtn. in the 
world: Hillary and Tenzing first to reach 
summit in 1068. 

Everett, mSto. t.. Mass., U.S JL. nr. Boston ; iron 
and steel: p. (1060) 43,644. 

Everett, L, Wash., UJSjL : timber. BaJmon, fruit : 
P. (1060) 40,304. 

Everglades, Fla., U.SA.. ; extensive marshes. 

Evesham, mkL L, mun. bor., Worcester. Eng. : 
on B. Avon, In Vale of Evesham, 15 m. B.B. of 
Worcester; fruit ctr.; p. (1061) 12,608. 

Evora, eav., Evora prov., Portugal; iron, cork; 
famous for its mules; pi (1060) 24,144. 

Evreux, eav., Eure. Frante ; iron, ghiss. textiles ; 
p. (1062) 40,168. V 

Ewoia (Euboea), Greek /..iACgeon Sea; 115 m. 
long; wheat, olive oil. iwine; cap. Khalkls; 
p. (1061) 163,720. 

Ewell. L, Surrey. Eng.; resfdtl.; pottery. 

Ewing, N.J.. U.SJL; p. (1060) 26,628. 

Exe, R., Somerset and Devon, rises on Exmoor, 
flows B. to English Channel at Exmouth : length 
44 m. 

Exeter, e., co. bor.. co. t., mkt. t., Devon. Eng.; B. 
of Dartmoor on B. Exe 8 m. from the sea: univ.; 
cath.: aircraft components, leather goods: p. 
(1061) 80JS16. 

Exeter, bor., Penns.. U.S. A.; coal, timber; p. 
(1950) 6,230. 

Exmoor, moorland tract, Somerset, Devon. Eng.; 
highest point, Dunkery Beacon. 1,707 fL 

Ezmonth, (.. vrb. diet., Devon, Eng. ; on E. side of 
estuary of B. Exe; holiday resort; p. (1061) 
19,740. 

Exploits, R., Newfoundland, Canada ; length 150 m. 

Extremadura, old pros.. B.W. Spain ; largely 
plateau, alt. 1.600-3.000 ft. ; heathy moorland ; 
phfip-p ; lees avid co y id ition s ♦■h a p in remaindeor 
of central Bpoto allow olives, vines, cereals; 
irrigation in valleys of Tagus. Guadiana: gov. 
project to develop a. in progress. 

Dxnma, gr. m. Is., Bahamas, WJ.: p. (1068) 
2,919. 

Eye, rriki. L, mun. bor., Suffolk, Eng.; 18 m. 
N. of Ipswich; anc. church; p. (1061) 1,680. 

Eyemouth, 6«rgk. Berwick, Scot.: on£.c8t.,0m. 
N. of Berwick; fishing; p. (1061) 2,160. 

Eyre, L. ieaU), N. part of B. Australia : a. 4,000 sq. 
m., 88 ft. below sea-level ; practically dried up. 

Eyre Peninsula, S. Australia; between G. of St. 
Vincent and Spencer G. 

Eyxies, Lee, commune, Dordogne dep., France; 
caves, arch, interests. Paleolithic paintings, 
Cromagnon typo site. 


Faabotg, ept., Fyn 1., Denmark: p. (1060) 6J36. 
Fabriano, mfto. t, BAarches, Italy; 30 m. S.W. of 
Ancona; fine cath.: paper; v.26j626. 
Fabrizia, t, nr. Monteleone, Italy: p. 4J60, 
Facone, taered L., Honshu, Japan; 57 m. frum 
Tokyo. 

Faenza, 1, Bavenna, Italy; at fbot of Apennines, 
16 m. S.W. of Bavenna ; pottery (faienoe), silk; 

p. (1061) 61,086. 

Fagersta, (.. Vastmonland. Sweden; iron, steel 
smelting; p. (1061) 16J627. 

Fallsworth, urb. dieL, Lancs, Eng. ; N.E. of 
Manchester: textiles, elec, goods: p. (1061) 
19,805. 

Fair I.. midway between Shetland and Orkney, 
Scot.: bird sanctuary; fiunous for brightly 
patterned, hand-knitted articles. 

Fairbanks, t, Alaska, UBJL: p. (1060) 18M2, 
Fairfield, L, Ala., UB.A.: p. (1060) 1BM6. 
Fairhaven, Mass.. UBJL: p. (1060) 14,938. 
FnMiBad, a., N.W. Antrim, IL Ireland. 

Fair UwD, U, JSfJ.. UBJL; p. (1060) 2$J628, _ 
Fairmont, t.. W. Va.. UBJl.: P. (1060) 27,477. 
Fatrweather, mtn,, Aladka, N. America; alt. 
14372 ft. 
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FBjm. Me El Faro, C., N. point of Siefly. nearafc to Italy. 

Fateba^ eh. Badakhahan, N.E. Afghantatan. Faroe li.. 200 m. N.W. of the Shetlanda, Soot.: 


, . Eos. : on R. Wensiun. 

Fi^iC^cimwaU. Eng.: flowB to the - 
Channel: length 23 bd. 

Falalae, t. Oalradoe, Fnnoe; bfarthplaoe of 
TVUllam the Oonqneror; aoene of lont of a 
_ Gennan Anny. 1944; p. 6,71&. 

Falalae de I’De^de Itiuioe, Urn 8,B,^faeino eaeorp- 


cap. ThOiBham (StrOmO I.) ; Danlah poaMlon ; 
_ fiahing. agr.; a. 640 aq. m.; p. (1060) 34^96. 
FanelL Penna.. p. (1060) 18,798. 

Farral m ep n d. t.. Uttar Pradeah. India ; onGangea 
R.: gold. lace, biaaa wk.: p. (1061) 04,601. 
Fare, prop., 8. Iran: agr.; cap. Shiiaa; p. (1967) 
1,499,472. 


men^ M m. S.BL f^E. of Peria. Fremoe ; ow Faaa, t. Fare Proy., Iran; aflk. wool; p. lOjOOO. 
iMka ‘*^yB** ^GbaimMgne PonmewM; oh. Faaano, Bari, Italy; IndnatL; p. over 00.000. 
vine-growing diet, for dhampagne-wlne Ind. of Faatnet, lighOimue in AtiimHfl, 4 j m. q. 


Eperoay. 


Clear, Iriah cat. 


FaloOn, at., Veneanela; bordering Oailbbean Sea; Fatebpor, f., Uttar Pradeah, India; wdw i. grain; 


cap. Coro; p. (1061) 340,460. 

Falkirk. Itwvh, Stirling. Scot.. __ _ 

Stirling; foundrlea, briolm. chemical, alnmlninm 
wka.. concrete, timber ya^: batUea 1208 and 


. 0.(1961)20.020. 

10 m. S.E. of Fadima, hamlet, W. Portugal, near Leiria; R.C 




(Fbitban). e., Kwangtung. China; B.W. of 


Chnton; ironBnd8ted,textUc»;p. (1058) 120.00^ 
Falkland, burc^ Fife, S^. ; 8 m. 8. of Auehter^ FaneUlea, Lea Mont^ range of hUf 


mochty; mkt.; p. (1061) i/)02. 

Falkland Aa., Brit. Cwwn eol., 8. Atlantic. 1 


Voagea and Langrea plateau, 
highest point about 1.600 ft. 


prises E. and Vf, Falkland and adiacent Is.; Favara, t.. Sicily, Italy; sulphur, marble, 
sheep rearing (for wool): cap. Port Stanley on Favetaham, old mkt t. mun. bor., Kent. Eng.; 


E. Falkland I.; a. 4.700 aq. m.; p. (1062) 2J72. 

Falkland la. Demdendea, comprise 8. Georgia 
(ctr. of whaling ind.) and 8. Sandwich Is. (8. 
Shetland. B. Orkney Is., and Graham's Land 
were constituted a separate coL in 1062 and now 
form British Antarctic Territory (q.p.)). 


10 m. W. Canterbury; fruit, hope, bricks, 
brushea. engin.; p. (1061) 12,988. 

Fawley, t. Bants, Xhig.; on W. shore of South- 
ampton Water. 2 m. N.W. of Calahot; oil 
refining; p. (1061) BJ616. 

Fayal L, Aaorea : orange growing ; cap. Horta. 


«.wj.aaa ^a,awa0U i&vjLAavw# 4V«w«//e *ep t»AaiUi8w 4 

Fall River indiutl e.. Mass.. U.8.A. ; cottons. Fayetteville, t. Ark., n.SJt. ; unlv. ; rly. and tr. 

dyeing, brewing, iron; p. (1060) 00.042. ctr.. agr. implements, resort: p. (1060) 20,274. 

Falmouth, apt. mun. bor.. Cornwall, Eng. : on W. Fayetteville, t. N.C.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 47,106. 
side of estuary of R. Fal. 10 m. 8. of Truro: fine Fear, (7., point of the N. (Carolina cst. U.S.A. 
sheltered harbourage: seaside resort: fisheries. Feather, R.. Cial.. U.SA. ; trib. of Sacramento R. 
diip repairing, mng., quarrying. It. engin.: p. Featherstone, (.. wb. diet., WJL Yorlo. £^.; 
(1061) 16.427. coal: P. (1061) 14.633. 

False Bay, inlet on E. side of C. of Good Hope F4camp, am. sTt., wat. pi., Seine-Maritime. France; 
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peDixtfrtua* 

Falster, J. in the Baltic. Denmark: cap. NykObIngi 
p. (1060) 46,602. _ . 113,806. 


12th cent, abbey; fishing: P. (1064) 18^01, 
FedChenko. glacier, Igst in U.S.S.R.: in Pamir- 
Altai mtns of central Asia: 60m.l. 


i., in W. Baltic Sea; psstureland; 

belongB to Schleswig-Holstein. Germany; a. 
72 sq. m. : p. 12J000. 


Faitlc^ t., N.E. Romania: timber: p. (1056) Federal Diet. st. Mexico: a. 481 sq. m.: p. (1060) 
Falun, t.. Kopparberg. Sweden; iron, paper. _ 4,871,000. 

pyrites, zino and lead ore; p. (1061) 18813. 

Famagusta. (.. apt.. Cyprus; on E. cst.. 21 m. 

8.of ruins of ancient Salamis; p. (1060) 64.774. 

Fsmattna, 1a Rioja prov., Argentina ; in foot- Fellding, t, Wellington. N.Z. ; p. (1051) 6810, 
hills of Andes, 860 m. N.W. of Cordoba ; oopper- Foldbetg, mtn. peak. Block Forest. Germany ; alt 
witaaw- 4,000 ft 

FsniilCh, loch. Robb, Scot.; (64 m. kmg), drains to Foldkirdi, t, Vorarlberg. Austria; on Swiss 
Cromarty F. frontier; p. (1061) 17843. 

Fsm^, Bril. Gilbert and Ellice Is. ooL; K. Felixstowe, t., urb. diet., E. Suffolk, Eng.; 12 m. 


P 11 C.OC.: a.l6Bq.m.: guano. mother-of-pearl; 
P.196, 


S.E. Ipswich; seaside resort, fertilisers; dock 
development; p. (1061) 17864. 


Fdno, Italy : on Adriatic cst.. B. of Ancona; Felling, urb. dint., Durham. Eng. ; Tyneside mftg. 


resort: p. (1061) 41,033. 

Fond, 1.. Denmark; off W. ost of .Tutland, 
oppoeite Esbjerg; a. 20 sq. m.; p. (1060) 2,676. 
Farina, oaaia. Libyan Desert. U.A.B.: 200 m. 
W. of Asyut: dates; stage on caravan route 
from Cyrmudea to Upper U.A.R. 
FBrsiennos,ccmmufi«.S.W. Belgium; coal. mftg.; 
p. (1002) 11869. 

Furiham, (., wb. diet., Hants., Eng.; at N.W. 
comer of Portsmouth Harbour: sm. boats, 
cenuntes; p. (1061) 68877. 

Farewell, O., southeramost tip of Greenland. 
Farewell, (/.. most northerly point S.I.. N.Z. 
Fargo, e.. N J>., U.B.A. ; on Red R. ; grain, frurm- 
machin.; p. (1060) 4^662. 

Forlbalut t. Minn.. UB.A.: flour, fhetories; 

p. (1060) 16828. 

Fatldinir, t, K Bengal. Pakistan: doth, carpets: 

p. (1061) 28800. 

Farlogdon, mitt. L, Berks. Eng. ; on N. edge of 
Vale of V^te Hoia^ p. 11,460. 
Ftelilngtoii,t..NJt.UBA.; p. (1060) 26,766. ^ 
Farmington, (., N. Ooim.. UJUL; reoldtL and 
indnsU.: p. (1060) 10,798. _ 

Fomhoiocwi* L, wb. diet,, Hants, Eng. : 8 m. 27. 


and coUy. diet.; p. (1061) 86,602. 

FsKbani, see Hounslow. [19,000. 

Feltre, t.. Venetla, Italy; cath.: silk, wine: p. 

Fenny Stratford, mkt. f .. Bucks. Eng. : 2 m. E. of 
Bletohley: straw-plaiting; p.4800. 

Fens, The, Uw-lying dial, round Wash; protected 
by high embankments against flooding by spring 
tides; indudes parts of 6 English cos. 

Fentcm, i.. Staffs, Eng.; nr. Stoke-on-Trent; 
earthenware wks. 

Feodosiya, apt., Crimea, U.S.S.R.: harbour; 
tobacco, hosiery: p. (1056) 42800. 

Ferbane, vil.. C^. Offaly, Irdand; milled peat elec, 
generating sta. 

Ferentino, (., prov. Rome, Italy; wine, olive ofl; 
cath.: p. 14,625. 

Ferghana, regUm, Uzbek S.S.R., U.SJ3.R. ; d^ 
basin at W. end of Tien Shan Mtns. ; drained W. 
by R. Syr Darya: seml-arid but extensive 
inigation system allows intensive cultivation 
of cotton. dtruB fruits, silk, rice; ch. to., 
Kokand, Namangan. 

Ferghana, U, Uzbekistan 8.B.R.; hydro-eleo.. 
petroleum refining, textiles: deposits of ozo- 
cerite located nearby; p. (1050) 80.000. 


iznocnDUg]i, t*, uru. owi*, xxAoiiH, auk. • o w. jn. _ 

of Aldetdiot military camp; Royal Aircraft Fergus Falls, U, Minn.. U.S.A.; flour, dairy 
- — produce; p. (1060) 26,766. 


Establishment: p. 0061) 62.467. IfXUUUUOi If. \XVUV/ 

Ihme Is., off Northumberland ost., Eng.; a. Fermi^li. «>.. N. Ireland ;_liiBected by 

• X R. Erne and lakes: cap. Erniiskmen; stook- 

raising. dairying, stone; a. 714 sq. m.; p. 


ovourmi since 1023 bird sanotuariSB. 
Fomhain. mkt. t., wb. dUL, Suney. Eng. ; at N. 
FootofN. Downs. 10 m. W. of Guildford: pot- 
tery. engin., coach mkg.; p. (1061) 26827, 
Fsznworth. mfta. U, mun. bor.. Lancs, Eng., nr. 
Bolton, cotton mnft.; p. (1061) 27,474. 


(1061) 62.626. 

Fenno,c., AscoKMy; p. 26800. 

Fsrmoy, (., Cork. Irdand: on R. Blackwater; 
p. 11991)8841. ^ 


Faro, proo., Portugal, cap. Faro; fruit, fidiiiig. Fotira]^ de Nosoite at., conMlw ^ Is. off B. 

wines, salt; a. 2.028 sq. m.; p. (1068) 314800, Rra^; JP^ni sta; p. (1060) 18^, 

Fkro, apt. cap.. Faro prov., Portugal; wine. Fernando Po, I., ^movemew prov. (aut status) 
fruit, cork; p. (1068) 18809. W. Africa: in ^ht of Biafra; mtnous; coffee. 
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cocoa, timber: a. 1,000 bq. m.; cap. Santa 
Xaabel: p. (1968) 80,000. 

Fetndale. U. Mich.. U.B.A.; p. (1960) 81M7. 

Fenite, t.. Brit. CJolombia. Canada: in Bocldefi. 
nr. OiowBNeBtFiUB; coal. \.07J882. 

Feroiepore. Punjab. India: wheat: p. (1961) 

Ferrara, proo.. N. Italy; cap. Ferrara; a. 1.019 
sq. m.: p. (1961) 398jBe3. 

Ferrara, /oh/ci. c.. N. Italy; nr. head of delta of 
K. Po ; cath., unlv. ; mnfe. aUlc. hemp, wine : 
mkt. for fertile plain; oil refinery nearby: 
petrochemicals: p. (1061) 151,145. 

Ferro, most 8.W. /.. Canary Is. ; a. 106 sq. m. ; 
was chosen by Fr. scientists (1680) as first 
meridian ; cap. Valverde. 

Foirol. spt., naval arsenal, Spain; on TS.Vt. cat. 
nr. Corunna : p. (1950) 77JD30. 

Ferryhill. vil., Durham. Eng. ; 5 m. S. of Durhiun. 
in gap through limestone ridge which separates 
Wear valley from Tees Talley : commands main 
N. to S. route along lowland E. of Pennlnes. 

Fertile Crescent, an arc of fertile land from the 
Mediterranean Sea, N. of the Arabian Desert, 
to Persian Gulf: home of some very early 
civilisations and migrations. 

Festiniog, see Flestiniog. 

Fethiye. spt.. Turkey : opp. Khodes: p. (1060) 7,652. 

Fetiar I., Shetland Is.. Scot. ; Ot m. long by 2} 
m. wide. 

FeuerbaidL industl. e., Baden-Wfirttemberg. Ger- 
many ; i7.W sub. of Stuttgart : sandstone : p. 
(1063) 27J000. 

Fez. e„ Morocco. N. Africa: lies inland 100 m. E. 
of Kabat: one of the sacred cities of Islam; 
univ. attached to moeque (one of Igst. in Afirioa) : 
impt. comm, ctr.; p. (lOGO) 216,133. 

Tvaika, vrcv., Libya. N. Africa*, numerous wells 
and inhabited oases. 

Flestiniog (Festiniog). urb. disi., Merioneth. N. 
Wales ; at head of Vale of Ffestiniog 0 m. E. of 
Portmadoc; contains vUs. of Ffestiniog and 
Blaenau Ffestiniog: Impt. slate quarries: world's 
Igst pumped-storage hydroelec. sta. (1968): 
cement: p. (1961) 6,677. 

Flanarantsoa. t., Malagasy; p. (1957) 34,845. 

Flchtelgebirgo (Fir Mtns.), mtn. range, N.E. 
Ba\Tida. Germany ; highest peak. Schneebeig ; 
alt. 3.454 ft. 

File, peninsula, CO.. E, Scot. ; between the F. of Tay 
and Forth: eo. t. Cupar: a. 492 sq. m.: p. (1961) 
320^41. 

File Ness, extreme E. point, Fife, Scot. 

Fign6ira da Foas, t., Portugal : resort at month of 
IL Mondego; com. wine; p. (1960) 10,855. 

Figudras. fortfd, t, Gerona. Spain; nr. French 
frontier: glass, cork, leather; p. (1957) 16,589. 

Fiji, archipelago of 322 coral Is. (100 inhabited) in 
8. Pac.: Brit. Crown Col.: forests, bananas, 
coconuts, sugar-cane: cap. Suva on Viti Ixvu 
1.: a. 7.088 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 449,000. 

Filey, f.. urb. diet., E.B. Yorks. Eng. ; on E. cst. 
5 m. B.E. of Scarborough; seaside resort: p. 
(1961) 4,705. 

Fllton. Bristol. Glos.. Eng. : aircraft wks. 

Ftndhley./om^ tnvn. bor., hliddx., Eng., now inc. 
in Barnet outer bor.. Greater London, iq.v.y, 
residtl.; p. (1961) 69,370. 

Ffndbom. fishing vil., Moray. Scot.; resort. 

Findlay, mflg. i., Ohio. U.S.A. : on Blanchard B. ; 
p. (1960) 30,544. 

FindoCh^. sm. burgh., Banff, Scot. : p. (1961) 1,331, 

Findon or Ftnnan. fiskirtg vU., Kincardine. Soot. 

Flngal's Caviu Staffa 1., Inner Hebrides. W. Scot. ; 
basidtic oofumns. 

Finirtdre. dep., N.W. France; cap. Quimper^ 
cereals fruit, livestock : coal, granite ; fishing; 
a. 2,730 sq. m., p. (1062) 749,558. 

Finisterre, 0„ extreme N.W. point of Spain. 

Finland, rep.. Europe , low-lying tableland, 
glaciated. Innumerable lakes; forested; oats, 
rye. barley, potatoes; timber, wood-pulp, tex- 
tUes : Iron mining ; oificlal languages. Finnish 
and Swedish (Swedish names mainly as alterna- 
tives on W. cst.) : mainly agr. : cap. Helsinki; 
a. 117,97569. m.: p. (1961) 4,446522. 

Finland, O. ot, £. arm of Baltic Sea, 250 m. I. 

Finnart. IXunbortonsbire. Scot.: oil terminal 
situated In Loch Loueg. N.W. Glasgow; pipdine 
to Gnngemouth. 

Fimimark. most noriheriv eo., Norway ; inhabited 
byLap^: whale fisheries: Ige. copper deposits 
dunoverea nr. Beppan fjord: a. 18,581 eq, m.; 
p. (1968) 78529. 


Finsbury, see Islington. 

Ftnsteraarfaom, mtn., Switzerland, (14,023 ft.) 

highest peak In Bernese Oberland. 

FInstarwalde, i., CTottbus. E. Germany: textiles. 

furniture, metallurgy, glass; p. (1968) 21,117. 
Finneane L. pi., W. Australia: deepwater pt. to 
ship iron ore and new t. projected. 

Fir Mountains, see Fiebtelgebirge. 

Ftrenze, see norence. 

Firminy. mfUi. t.. Loire. France; S.E. of St 
Etienne: p. (1954) 21,161. 

Fishguard and Goodwiek, spt., nrb. dUt., N. Pem- 
broke, Wales ; on S. of CaiYligan Bay : steamer 
connection to Cork and Itoaslare (Ireland); 
p. (1961) 4598. [machin.; p. (1960) 43J021, 
Fitchburg, c.. Mass.. X7.S.A.: woollens, paper, 
Fitzroy. B., W. Australia: flows into King Sound. 
Fiume. see Rijeka. (p. 17,550, 

Fivizzano, U, Tuscany, Italy: mineral sprfegs; 
Flagstaff. L, Arizona. U.S.A.: seat of Lowell 
Unly.; p. (1960) 18514. 

Flamborough Read, O., Yorks cst., Eng. ; chalk 
cliffs, alt. 500 ft. : lighthouse. 

Flhmlng, heathkmd, Potsdodi. E. Germany; occu- 
pies low sandy ridge, alU below 800 ft.. 50 m. 
S.W. of Berlin; heathlahd. coniferous wood- 
land: former military training a. 

Flanders. dUL, Belgium, divided into two prove, of 
W. (1,248 sq. m., p. (1068) 1,076549) and E. 
(1.147 sq. m.. p. (1062) 1576,803: caps. Bruges 
and Ghent. [4,515. 

Flat River, c.. Mo.. n.S. A.; legd mines; p. (1060) 
Flattery Cape, on Pacific cst.. Wash.. U.S.A. 
Fldehe, La, t., Barthe. France; nr. Le Mans: 
P. (1954) 11575. 

Fleet. ^tirb. disL, Hants. Eng. ; 4 m. N.W. of 
Aldershot; p. (1961) 13,672. 

Fleetwood, spt., mtin. bor.. Lancs.;Eng. : at month 
ofWyre: fishing; Ige. chemical plant projected 
nearby; p. (1961) 27,760. 

Fidmalle, 2 &nnmvnes, Li^ge pror., Belgium; 
glass: p. (1962) 13557. 

Flensburg, spi.. Schleswig-Holstein, Germany: on 
Baltic f»t. : cool; shlpbldg.. machin.. Iron, 
chemicals, fishing; p. (1063) 97/100 
Flevosted, Netherlands; administrative ctr. of 
new S.E. Polder. [G. of Carpentaria. 

Flinders, R., Queensland. Aiistralia; flowing to 
FUndeis Range, mtns., S. Australia; extend 250 
m. N.E. from bead of Spencer G. : alt. 3.900 ft. 
FUn Flon, Manitoba. Canada ; 90 m. by rly. N. 
of The Pas; ctr. of gold-mining a.; p. (1061) 
11,104, 

Flint, CO., Wales; stock-mising; coal. iron, textiles, 
chemicals; a. 257 sq. m.; p. (1061) 149,888, 
Flint, c., Mich.. U.S.A.; motor cars, lumber. 

woollens, aeroplane engines; p. (1960) 196,940, 
Flint, mun. bor., go. Flint. Wales; viscose 
textile yam, pulp; p, (1061) 13590. 

Flint I., (Brit.), i^ac. Gc. ; uninhabited. 

Flodden, vil„ Northumberland, Eng. ; on B. Till : 
famous battle 1518, James IV of Scotland 
defeated by the Earl of Surrey. 

Flore, c.. Sogn og FJordane. Norway: new c. 

85 m. N. of Bergen; p. (1065) 7,700. 

Florange, ^ MoseUe. France; p. (1954) 12,089. 
Florence (Firenze), e., Tuscany, Italy; on B. 
Amo; leather-work; famous for art treasures, 
cath. and churches ; ruled by Medici 1421-1787 ; 
birthplace of Dante and Michelangelo; severely 
affected by heavy floods Nov. 1066; p. (1064) 
456500. 

Florence, e., N.W. Ala., U.S.A.: iron, textiles, 
lumber, food; airport; p. (1960) 81,649. 
Florence, t., B.C.. VAJl.: p. (1960) 24,722. 
Flores, I., most north-westerly of the Azores 
gr.; Portuguese; cap. Santa Cruz: French to 
set up ballistio missUes tracking sta. 

Floret, 1., Indonesia ; divided between Indonesia 
and Portugal : mountainous, votoanlc. densely 
forested ; a. 8,870 sq. m. ; p. 500500. 

Flores, dep., Uruguay; cap. Trinidad; a. 1.744 
sq. m.: p. (1958) 86565. inesia. 

Flores Sra. between Sulawesi and Flores, Indo- 
Florianopoos, spt., cap. Santa Catarina st.. Brazil: 
cst tr.: p. (1960) 98520. 

Florida, st., U.B.A.; between Atlantic and G. 
of Mexico; resort a.; tourism; lumber, paper, 
minorale: fhilt, vegetables, sugar, cotton; 
cattle raising: cap. Tallahassee; a. 68,660 sq. 
m.; p. (1900) 4551560. 

Florida. dep„ Uruguay; cap. Florida: a. 4,673 sq. 
m.: p. (1953) 106584. 
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nwldabMiM. < Luzon. PhHipplne la.; suear. 


, b^ween Florida and Bahama Is. : 

course of ** Gulf Stream ” from Gulf of Mexico. 
Fiorina, ne Pblorfna. 

J*®*^”**®**”® Boree, Franconia Mins.. 

Fluidiiv, see Vlissinsen. 

Island, 

N.Y.. U.8.A.; U.N.O. meeting i*Sace. 

Fly, F., Now Guinea: flows S.E. to G. of 
Papua. 

Fochabers, vil., Moray. Scot. ; nr. mouth of S]iey : 

tourist resort; food canning ind. 

Foesani, l^itna dist . liomania : on B. Mllko^ : 

soap, petroleum (19C3) 3ff,8ff4. 

Foggia. prov.« Apulia, S. Italy ; a. 2,683 sa. m. ; 
p. <1961) 632^32, 

Foggia, t„ S. Italy, Apulia; cath.; industl.; p. 
(1961) 117,485. 

Fogo. 1., Atl. Oc.; in Cape Verde gr. : volcanic. 
Folda FJoM, W. coast, Norway. 

Foligno. L, Perugia. Italy; remarkable grotto; 

numerous factories; p. (1061) 48,069. 
Folkestone, apt., mun. bor., Kent, Eng.: sea- 
side reMrt, pt. for Foikestone-Boulogne 


Fort de France (formerly Fort Royal), cap., Blnr- 
tiniaue. W. Indies; has a land-locked harbour 
m rome 16 sq. m.; exp. rum. sugar; p. (estd. 
1960) 60,648. 

Fort Dodge, t., Iowa, D.S*A.; on Des Moines R., In 
agr. cty.: grain, pottery, coal; p. (1960) 

Fort Frances, I., Ontario, Canada; pulp. lum- 
bering: p. (1961) 9,481. 

FoH George, R., Labrador. Canada; flowing into 
James Bay. 

Fort Johnson, f.. S. Malawi, on L. Malombe; new 
t., 1966; tobacco; airpt. 

Fort Lamy, /.. cap., Chad, Africa: p. (1965) OBjOOO. 

Fort Lamy, <.. cap., Chad. AfriCA; p. 18,466. 

Fort Landerdale, t., Fla.. tJ.S.A.; prefab, bldg, 
iiiftg., concrete prod., fertilisers; p. (I960) 
83,648. 

Fort Madison, e., Iowa. UB.A.; meat packing; 
p. (1960) 15M7. 

Fort Myers, t, Fla.. U.8.A.; p. (1960) 22,523. 

Fort Pierce, t.. Fla.. D.8.A.; p. (1960) 26Ji66. 

Fort St. John, t. B.C.. Canada: on Peace 11.; 
oilfield; p. (1961) 3,619 

Fort Soott. (.. Kan.. U.B.A.: maize, wheat, cattle; 
P. (1960) 9,410. 


route to France 29 m.; p. (1961) 44,129. a-v it a a . A*ir.n«i« i? . 

winner Lake, Wte.. 


U.S.A.; cath.; p. (1960) 32,719. 

Fonsagrada, industl i., Lugo. Spain; p. (1957) 
13,925. 

Fcmseca Bay, inUi on Pacific cst. of C. Ameri(»i. 
bordering on Nicaragua; U.S.A. naval base; 
(U.S.A. have acquired the option for a canal 
route through Nicaragua). 

Fontainebleau, t.. Seinc-et-Mame, France; on 
H. Seine. 85 m. S.E. of Paris : magnificent forest 
(a. 42.500 acres) and palace: porcelain; Ecole 
d*Artillerle: p. (1954) 19,915, 

Fontenay-le-Comte, industl. Vendde, France; 
p. (1964) 9,619. 

Fontenay-sons-Bols, (.. Seine, France: sub. of 
Paris: p. (1964) 

Fontenoy, vU., Belgium: nr. Toumai; battle. 
1745: Marshall Saxe defeated the Allies under 
Duke of Cumberland: p. (1962) 639. 
Fontevrault, L, dep. Mainc-et-Lotre, France. 

Biizhou). c.. Fukien. China; former 
gr. tea-exporting ctr.; p. (1953) 


Foochow 
treaty pt.; 

553,000. 

Foots Gray, sm. t., Kent. Eng. ; paper-mills. 

ForbiU^ t., MoseUe, France; p. (1954) 21691. 

Forbes, t., NB.W., Australia: p. (1958) 6.730. 

Fordlnghndge, mH. i., Hants. Eng. ; on B. Avon, 
sail-cloth: p.8694. 

Foidlandia, t., Pftra, N.E. Brazil ; on Tapaioz B. ; 
one of the Ford rubber plantations. 

Fbreland, N. and S., two headlands, on E. cst. of 
Kent. Eng.: lighthouse. 

Fbrest ikiU. t., Ontario. Canada; p. (1961) 20.489. 

Forest Hills, rcsidtl. a., luut of Queen’s bor.. N.Y.. 
U.S.A. ; on Long I. ; p. 21,400. 

Forest Park, t„ Georgia, U.S.A.; p. (1961) 14601. 

Fcnfar, burgh. Angus, Scot. ; in Strathmore. 17 m. 
S.W. of Montrose; linen. Jute; p. (1961) 
10,252. 

Forll, andeni c., Emilia Italy; dlk factories, 
ironwks.; felt; p. (1901) 52.146. 

Foimby, urb. disL, Lancs. Eng. : on W. cct.. 6 
m. S.W. of Southport: P. (1961) 11,730. 

Foimenteia, Balearic Is., S. of Ibiza; 13 m. 
long; cereals, wine, tunny fishing; p. (1957) 
2667. 

Formia, Caserto. Italy ; the ancient Foimln. 

Fonnigine, Modena prov., N. Italy; silk, 
leather; p. 10635. 

Formosa, see Taiwan. 

Formosa, prov., N. Argentina; bordering on Para- 
guay; timber: cap. Formosa; a. 27.825 sq. m.; 
p. (1960) 178,000. 

Ftonaes, c., excremc E. point of Jutland. 

Fortes, burgh, Moza^ Scot.; nr. mouth of B. 
Flndhom. 25 m. E. of Inverness; distilling, 
oat and woollen mills: p. (1961) 4,780. 

Forst, L, Cottbus, E. Germany: on B. Neisse: 
£. section of t. Polish since 1945; textiles; 
P. (1963) 28681. 

Fort Angosms, vU., Inverness, Scot. ; at S.W. end 
of Loch Ness: on Caledonian Canal; Fort 
now Abbey. 

Fort GoUins. e.. Col.. D.S.A.: ctr. of rich fanning 
a.; grain, BUgarbeet. livestock: site of Colorado 
State Univ.: p. (1960) 25,027. 


rly. ctr., cotton, maize, wagons, thmiture; 
P. (1960) 62,991. 

Fort Victoria, t., Bhodesla; agr. and mining ctr., 
cattle; historic ruins in Zimbabwe Nat. Park; 
p. (1958) 10,700 (incl. 1,700 Europeans). 

Fort Wayne, c.. Incl.. IJ.S.A.: rly .-carriage bldg, 
and machine sliops; p. (1900) 261,776. 

Fort William, e.. Ontario. Canada ; on L. Superior ; 
grain pt.; p. (1961) 45614. 

Fort William, burgh. Inverness. Scot.; nr. head of 
Loch Linnhe. at base of Ben Nevis: aluminium 
factory: pnip- and paper-mill at Corpach; p. 
(1901) 2.725. 

Fort Worth, c.. Texas. U.S.A.: rly. and comm, 
ctr. on Trinity B.: livestock and grain mkt.; 
petroleum, meat packing, aeroplanes, oilfield 
equipment; site of Texas Christian Univ.; p. 
(1960) 356,268. 

Fort Yukon, Alaska. IT.S.A.; trading sta. on 
Yukon R.; p. 274. 

Fortaleza, cap., Cear5 st., Brazil; exp. sugar, 
rubber. cottomcamaulia wax: p. (1900)524,626. 

Fortescoo, 2?.. w. Australia. 

Forth, R„ Scot. ; rises on Ben liomond. and flows 
E. into F. of Forth nr. Alloa; length 65 m. 

Forth Brid^, rly. bridge, Scot,: spans F. of 
Forth l)etween N. and S. Queensferry ; length 
It ra. Forth road bridge (suspension) Just up- 
stream opened 1964; length 5,980 ft. 

Forth. Firth of. Ige. inlet, E. cst. of Soot. ; sub- 
merged estuary of B. Forth ; navigable by Ige. 
vessels for 40 m. inland to Grangemouth ; other 
Pts.. Leith, Bosyth (naval). Bo’ness; length 
(to Alloa) 50 m.. width varies foom 1 to 13 m. 

Forth and Cl^e Canal, Scot. ; links F. of Forth at 
Grangemouth, and F. of Clyde at Glasgow; 
length 38 m. 

Fortrose, burgh. Boss and Cromarty. Scot. ; on 
S. cst. of Black Isle, on Moray Firth: p. (1061) 
90S. [Canada. 

Fortune Bay. inlet, S. cst. of Newfoundland. 

Fossano. (., Italy ; nr. Turin ; cath. : paper, silk : 
p. 21,850. 

Fos-sur-mer, t., Bouches-du-Bbone. S. France; nr. 
Marseilles; oil refinery. 

Fostorla. (.. Ohio. U.S.A.: glass, quarries, stock- 
yards; p. (1060) 15,732. 

Folberingbay, vil.. on B. Nene. Northampton. 
Eng.; Mary Queen of Scots beheaded in F. 
Castle, 1587. 

Fougeras. llle-et-Vliaine. France; cat.; p 
(1954) 23,151. 

Fongerolles, (.. Haute-SaOne, France. 

Foula, L, Shetland Is.. Scot. ; westward of main 
gr. 

Foulness Island, Essex. Eng. 

Ftmlweather, 0,, Ore., U.B.A. 

Fonntains Ablw, fine ruin. Cistercian, founded 
1132, W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; nr. Ripon. 

Fourmies, Noid. France; nr. Valendennes; p. 
(1954) 13,414. 

Foveaux Strait, N.Z. ; separates B.1. from Stewart 1. 

Fowey, spl., mun, bar., Cornwall, Eng.; on W. of 
Fowey estuary, 22 m. W. of Plymouth ; seaside 
resort, fishing; exp. kaolin: p. (1961) 2637, 
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ta] 


I one of the Alentlaa gr. I 

tastn aaA Ghann^ to N. of Hudson Bay. < 

between Baffin 1. and Sonthampton L 
Vnce Penlnsola, Baffin 1.. Franklin. Canada. 
Floim/alI«.lnTei3iess.SQM E. of Loch Ness. nr. , 
Fort Ammus; alominium wks., hydro-dec. 


Foyle, Longh, estnary of Foyle B., between 
Donegal and Londonderry, N. Ireland. 
BtamlnglMiin, indusO. U BSaas.. U.S JL : 10 m. W. 

of Boston: p. (1060) 44JS26, 

Framlingham, rrikL E. Sufflolk. Eng. ; 16m.E.E. 
of Ipswich. 

Franca, c.. 8fto Paulo st., Brasil; 160 m. N. of 
OEumpinas: p. (1060) 47JB44, 

FraneasUla, t. Le^ Italy; wine, on. leather; 

р. 22^5, 

France, rep. (/ermer ffumorehy and anpire), W. 
Europe, bounded N. by Belgium and English 
Channel. W. by the Bay of Biscay, B. by the 
Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, E. by Italy. 
Bwitserland and Germany. Greatest length 
about 600 m.. greatest breadth 540 m.; a. 
212,600 BQ. m., or Si times sise of England and 
Wales; F. is divided into 06 metropolitan 
deps. : eh. ts. are Paris (the cap., the fifth Igst. 

с. in Europe). Bordeaux, MarBeiUes, Lyons, Lille, 
Klee and Toulouse: 10 univs.; ch. mtns. : Ge- 
Tennes, Jura, Vosges, Pyrenees ; ch. Bs.: Seine, 
Loire, BhOne. Garonne; climate, temperate: 
Bgr. : wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar-beet, vine, 
fhiits. sUk, cattle, sheep, dairying; minerals: 
coal, iron, bauxite potash; mnfs.: iron and 
steel, madiin., texules : communications excel- 
lent; p. of the Bep. (1066) 48,492,700, The 
French Community was set up in 1050 as suc- 
cessor to the French Union. 

Franoeville, t., Gabon. Eauatorial Africa; on B. 

Ogowe; manganese mines opened 1062. 
I^onclsoo Morasdn, dep, central Honduras: a. 

8.870 sq. m.: p. (1061) 284,640, 
ftancis Lake, L,, Yukon, Canada, 
fkanoistown, goid-nMno U, Botswana. Africa: 
p. lOjOOO, 

Fnmkental, t„ Khlneland Palatinate, Germany; 
N.W. of Mannheim; engin.. farm implements, 
metallurgy, cork; p. (1963) 35,800. 

Skanldort, t., Ky., U.S JL ; mining, horse- 

breeding; p. (1060) 18J865. 

FcanUort. U, Ind., U.S p. (1060) 16,302, 
Frankfort-on-Maln, e., Hessen, W. Germany; 
restored oath.: univ.; birthplace of Goethe; 
machln., cars, chemically publishing, elec, engin., 
transhipment pt., impt. airfield; p. (1068) 
e94J200. 

F^enkfnrt-on-Oder, U, E. Germany; 60 m. from 
Berlin: gr. route ctr.: machin., iron; E. sec- 
tion of t. (Slubiee) Polish since 1046; p. (1068) 

RaSdsSier (Franconian) Jtira, platecni toith steep 
2i7.-/acin0 edpe, S.W. Germany; runs 80 m. 
8.W. from Fichtel Gebirge (Fir Mtns.), highest 
eleyation Just exceeds 8.000 ft.; drained by 
Begnits Altmfihl; slate quarrying; vine, 
maiae in sheltered vdleys. 
ftankltn, i„ KJ3.. U.8.A,; p. (1060) 8,742, 
Zkanklin, bar., NJT., U.SjL: ctr. of UB. sine 
ind.; p. (1060) 3^24, 

Fraiddin, e„ Penns., U.SJL ; petroleum, oU-wen 
tools. rolUiur stock; p. (1060) 9J586, 

Franklin, t, Tammnia, Australia; 20 m. from 
Hobart: principal fruit-growing diet in the 
teland. 

Franklin, dCst.. H.W. TSrr.. Canada: comprising 
the Is. of Arctic Canada from Banks I. to Baffin 
1., including Boothia Peninsula and Melville 
Peninsula; apaxaely populated: furs; a. 
654.032 sq. m. 

FnntlikovO lAme (FranaenSbad), i„ W. Bohemia; 
fiimous spa; USSR 

Jfrana Josef lAnd. UB.8.B., oaMpdago in AreUe 
Ooean; K.ofKovayaZemlya; a. 7.060 aq. m. : 
mainly ioe-ooveied. 

Frasoati, i„ Italy; 12 m. S.E. of Borne ; rnnanar 
resort; frunou8vll]aBandaich.xeinalns: nuclear 
seseavohefr.; p, 11,426. 

Fraser, B., B.C., Canada; rises at 6,000 ft. on W. 
Mopes BoCky Mtns.: ftmons salmon fiShertos; 
lenth 860 m. 

FMeflnng, agr. &, Cnpe Province, 8. Africa: 
supply fta, for stoek-ialseit between Calvinia 
CamaaHpon. 

Ftaserbnrgh, CM. 6tavh, NJL Aberdeen, Seot.; ex- 


treme N.E. of Buchan penlnsnla: impt. herring 
fishery; toolfoctory; p. (1061) 10,462. 

Fraservi]le,t., Quebec. Canada; on St. LawienoeB. 

Fatta Magglore, Italy; 6 m. from Naples; p. 
18,200. 

FrauenleM, cap.. Thurgau. Switaerland; oas.; 
cotton: p. (1967) 10/>48. 

Fray Bentos, U, tap., Rio Negro, Umgoay ; on B. 
Uruguay 50 m. from its month : meat canning 
and salting, meat extracts: p. (1068) 14,000. 

Freohen, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany: W. of 
Cologne; lignite, pottery: 'P. (1968) 28J000. 

FrederloiB, tpt., t., Velle, Jutland, Denmark: 
traffic ctr., barracks; new bridge over Little 
Belt: textiles, silver and plates wks., art. fertili- 
sers: oil refinery projected; p. (1960) 29,870. 

Frederick, e., Md., U.8JL.: canning, tanning; 
p. (1960) 21,744. 

Frederickshnrg, L, Va.. U.8JL.; scene of severe 
Federal rebuff. dvU Wax; p. (1960) 13,639. 

Ftederioton, i„ tap., N.B.. Canada ; on St. John 
B.: univ., cath.: lumberhig: p. (1961) 19,683. 

Frederlksberg. tub., Copenhagen, Denmark; p. 
(1960) 114,285. \ 

FrederikShaab, m. apt. on W.\c8t. of Greenland. 

Frederikshavn, apt, JUhing i.\ N. cst. of Jutland; 
iron wks., cannerieB; p. (1^0) 22J522. 

FrederilcBtad, Norway; at month of Glommen 
B.: tr. ctr.: pulp, paper, el^rotechnlcal inds.. 
shipbldg., whale ou refining: p. (1960) 13,746, 

Fredonia, t., N.Y.. U.SJt.: p. (1960) 8,477, 

Freehold, i., N.J.. U.Sjk.: p. (1960) 9J40. 

Free Port, mio. t. 111., U.8.A.. on the Pecatonlca 
B.: p. (1960) 26,628. [(1900) 34,419. 

Free Port, Long Island. N.Y.; U.BJk.; p. 

Freeport, apt,, Texas ; sulphur, chemicals, magne- 
sium from sea; p. (1960) 11,619. 

Freetown, cap.. Sierra Leone, W. Africa; univ.; 
coaling sta.; exp. palm oil; diesel power plant; 
p. (1963) 128,000. 

Fregenal de la Sierra, (., Spain; nr. Badajos: p. 
(1967) 11,716. 

Freiberg, e., Karl-Marx-Stadt. Germany; cath.; 
cas.; metallurgy, textiles, glass, porcelain: p. 
(1963) 48,062. 

Freiburg (Fribourg), tan., Switzerland: much forest 
and unproductive land: a. 045 sq. m.: p. (1961) 
159J94. 

Frethurg, cap., Freiburg, Switzerland: between 
Berne and lAusanne ; fine viaduct and bridges : 
univ.; machln., chocolate: p. (1957) 28.005. 

Freiburg, t, Badeu-Wtkrttemberg. Germany; In 
Black Forest; cath., univ.; textiles, paper, 
metaUuigy; p. (1968) 160,400. 

Fntsbag, e., Bavaria, Germany; cath.; agr. 
machln., textiles, brewing; p. (1963) 28^800, 

Freital, t, l>re8den, E. Gennany; ooal-mining. 
Iron, leather, glass, uranium ore processing: 
p. (1963) 55.505. 

Ftejus, eat t, Var, France; p. (1954) 13,452. 

Frdjus, Col de, the Alpine pass under which the 
Mout Cenis tunnel runs. 

Fremantle, apt., W. Australia ; at month of Swan 
B.. 12 m. S.W. from Perth, principal pt. of 
commerce in W. Australia and first Australian 
pt. of can for mall steamers ; p. (1947) 27,926. 

Fremont, Cal.. U.BJI.; p. (1960) 43,790. 

Fremont,!., Nebraska. U.S. A.; on Platte B.; 88 m. 
from Omaha; fiourmills, cannarles; p. (I960} 
19,698. 

Fremont, e., Ohio, U.B.A.; on Sandusky B.; 
petroleum field; p. (1960) 17J>78. 

Fremont's Peak, hlgheBt peak of Wind Blver 
Range, Wyoming St., U.8.A. ; alt. 13,570 ft. 

French Equatorial Africa, formerly compriBed the 
French African cola. Gabon (cap. LibreviHe), 
Middle Congo (cap. Brazzaville), Ubangi-Shari 
(cap. Bangui), and Chad (cap. Fort Lamy): 
timber, ivory; a. 968.740 sq. m.: p. (1967) 
4,879 JOOO. These sta. are now indep. within 
Fr. Community. Sec under separate headings: 
Gabom Congo, Central African Bep., Chad. 

nendh Crolana, col., 8. America ; forests: cocoa, 
gold, phosphates: Ige. deposito of bauxite at 
Kaw Mt. to be exploited: poor oommunl- 
catlcns; cap. Cayenne; a. 34,740 sq. m.; p. (estd. 
1965) 36fi00. 

FTewffi, B„ Ontario, Canada; the outlet of L. 
Nlpiaslng into L. Huron. 

Fteodh Somaliland, see Alazs and Isias. 

Frendh kundiwi- Mnit. 

Fimidh Weft Afrida, oonmrised fonner French cols, 
of Dahomey. Ivory Coast. Mhnritanla. Niger, 
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French Guinea. Upper Volta, Senesal. French Fnlham. tee Bfunmenonttli. 
Soudan. FnUeitoa. C.. OaL. U.B.A.: p. 


at W. end of I., 8 m. W. of Newp(»rt. 

FreanlUo. U Zacatecaa St., Mexico; p. SSjOOO, 
Fresno, c.. Cal., U.S.A. : ctr. of impt irrigated 


: p. (1050) B6JS0, 
u : ilrebfiok and 


foctorieB: p. (1000) lljaL 
Fulton, e..N.Y.,n.SJL; woollens, outlerr.iwper: 
p. (1060) ujsei, 


fruit-eiov^ diet.: daliTlng. copper, pe^ Fulwoo^ urb, ditt,, Lance, Eng.; 2 m. N.E. of 


leuiu; p. (1060) 138J9BS^ xxobww, v «v«9w. 

EWedrichSbalen, L, L, pi.. Germany: on L. Oon> Funchal, sp(.. cap.. Madeira: winter resort 


Preston; p. (1061) 16M6, 


stance; macbin., boat bldg., motors: p. (1068) 
39JS00. 

Friedilctastal, i., Saar; coal-mining, steel wks.; 
p. (estd. 1064) 16.400. 

Friendly Is. (Tonga), Faa Oc. : 400 miles S.E. FUi ; 


wine; p. (1060) 45.302. 

Fundy, Bay oh Mel between BTova Scotia and Now 
Brunswick, 

Fumeaux, is., gr. in Bass Strait, belonging to 
Tasmania. 


independent Polynesian kingdom under Brit. Furness, disi., N.W. Lancs, Eng.; between More- 
protection: mild and healthy climate: ch. 1., cambe Bay and the Irish Sea: haematite iron ora 
Tongatapu; cap. Nukualofa in Tongatapu; Ftlrstenwaldo, indusd. Frankfbrt. E. Germany; 


copra. bananas: a. 270 sq.m.: p. (estd.) 72 i)00 
Friem Barnet, /ormerurO. diet., Middx., Eng.: now 


on B. Spree: metallurgy, leather; p. (1008) 
31JB81. „ ^ 


inc. in Barnet outer Iwr.. (Greater London (q.e.): Flirtb, (., Bavaria, Germany; nr. NOmberg; 


residU.; p. (1001) 28M3. 

FrleslandLprov.. Netherlands; cap. l.ieeuwarden : 
dairying, horses, cattle: natural gas on Ame- 
land I.: a. 1.825 sq. m.: p. (1067) 506^1^ 
Frimley and Cfunberley, urb. diet, Surrey. Eng. : 
8 m. N. of Famborough (Hants) : light engin.. 


plastics; p. (1061) 80M2. 
Frinton and Walton, urb. dii 


in and Walton, urb. diet., Essex, Eng.: on 


furniture mftg.. toys, metallurgy, glass, paper, 
radio, footwear: p. (1063) 98J3O0. 

Fusan, see Pusan. _ ^ 

Fushiki. t., «pt.. Honshu. Japan; on Toyama Bay 
to E. of Noto Peninsula; 1^ coastwise tr. in 
rice from Koga and Toyama plains; enk. 
chemicals, lumber, metals; imports metals, 
coal, ^n-coke, flax. ^ 


E. cst., 6 m. N.E. of Clacton : seaside resort : Fnshun. c.. Liaoning, N. China: at foot of 


p.’ (1061) 9J876.' pal Shan, 22 m. S.E. of Mukden: most inmt. 

Frlol, convmMe, Lugo. N.W. Spain; leather. coal-mines in Far Efwt; worlds 

linen ; p. 10JS67. thickest bituminous coal seam (417 ft.) wj^^ 

Frisches asHu shoXlow freshwaier lagoon, Baltic by deep and open-cast mines; p. (1853) 
cst. of Poland ; 63 m. long. 4-11 m. broi^. ^ 679,000. 

Frisch Nehmng, sandspii. G. of Gdansk. Bedtlc Fusbimi. c„ Honshu. Japan; sub. of Kyoto; p. 
Sea; astride bdy. between Poland, U.S.S,B. ; 29,700. 

ftimnirf. separates Frisches HafF (Zalew Wlslany) Fusin (Fuxin). c.. Liaoning prov., China: coal 
from G. of Gdamk; length 86 m. mng.: agr.; p. (1053) WB,000. 

Frisian laiandii, chain of It. stretching from Futa, La, pom, Tusco-EmiU^ Apennines, N. 
Zuyder Zee and N. to Jutland, along the cats. Italy; used by main road from Bologna to 
of the Netherlands and N. Germany; ch. Is. Florence; alt. 2,062 ft. ^ nr 

are l^xeL Vlleland and Amelond. Futa Jalon, upland diet, mo^y In Quin^ W. 

Friuli-Venesla Oiolla, aut. reg. (created 1063). N.E. Africa, with outliers in lib^ and Sierra Inona. 

Italy: comprising 8 ptovs. Udine (p. SOOjOOO), Futuna and Aloflu It,^. of Wallis 
Gortela (d^ 402W0). and Trieste (p. 300j000)i of Fr. coL of New Caledonia; p. about 8,00^ 


from G. of Gdansk; length 86 m. mng.; agr.; p. (1053) 206. 000. 

Frisian TaianJa, chain of It. stretching from Futa, La, pom, Tusco-EmiU^ ApennineB, N. 
Zuyder Zee and N. to Jutland, along the cats. Italy; used by main road from Bologna to 
of the Netherlands and N. Germany; ch. Is. Florence; alt. 2,062 fr. ^ nr 

are l^xeL Vlleland and Amelond. Futa Jalon, upland diet, mo^y In Quin^ W. 

Friuli-Venesla Oiolla, aid. reg. (created 1063). N.E. Africa, with outliers in Liberia and Btorra Inona. 


Gorbsia (p. UOJOOO), and Trieste (p. SOOjOOO): 
cap. Trieste. . ^ 

Frobisher Bay, inlet in 8. Baffin I.. N. Canada^ 
extending 200 m. between Cumberland Sound 
and Hudson Strait. 

Frodingham, t, Lincoln, Eng.; on W. flank of 
limestone riw, IJncoln Ed^; impt. iron-ore 
open-cast mines; nmfs. iron and cted: p. 
(1061) 67J167 (with Scunthorpe). 


of Ft. coL of New Caledonia; p. about 2,000. 

Fylde, rural diet., geograt^tieal eub-rto^ W. 
Lancs.. Eng. : extends along W. cst. betwaM 
estuaries of Kibble and Wyre; low, flat ptato 
behind coastal sand dunes, covered by fertite 
glacial deposits; cultivated where drained, 
grain, vegetables; impt. pig and poult^ 

Jng dist.; ch. t.. Blackpool, famous hdllday 
resort; p. (rural dist., 1061) 16,928. 


Frodsbam, mkt. (., Cheshire, Eng'. : 10 m. N.B. FylingUes,' bc^tio mls^ early warning station 
Chester : chemicakL on Yorkshire moots. ^ „ 

Fiomo. mki.U.mb- ditU SometBet, Bn*. ; on R Vsn, *• “*• 

Frome, 11 ul S. of Bath; woollens, printing. m.; cap. Odense; jMlOeOl W.JfF, 
brewing, iron, metal and plastic wks.; p. (1061) Fyne. lod» on A^ll W. Soot. , an aim of F. 
11440 of Clyde; length 40 m. 

Frontlgnaa, L, Herault, S. France: oU refining; Fysabad, U, Uttar Pradesh, India; sugar: p. 
oil pipeline under sea from Sbte. (1061) 88 296. 

Froimone, indueU. Lazio. Italy; on B. Cosa; 

FrowllS? 0 .fS^Sllanes prov.. Southern (Ihlla Q 

Fninzs, cop.. Kirgiz S.S.B.: univ.; meatpacking, , -u. • • ennm a nf 

engii/textUes; p. (1062) 528.000. , . 

Fthi^ and Fools, pmf.. Greece ; cap. L a m ia ; p. Tunis; dates, hem^ wool, (MMML) 24jm. 
cSS) 109 7M Gaberones, cap., Botswana. S.W. Africa, o^e, 

liow'dninat. Mnlta. Mr : >’• ‘““■ 

Vfuattmmtam. 2„ GSnaxy O. 668 sq. m.: _ 1065) 465J^. . 


*'" *” “ ChUSShB^St. Mmoie. India: cotton nnfl rtlk 

FiSfrmwu extffi^'voloano. Japan. 60 m. S.W. of weavij»; m (1061) 76,61^ tnxa 
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QainsLoioiii^, mkt, f., wh. dial.. Lines.. Enis.; on , 
B. Trent. 15 m. N.W. of Lincoln: shipping. < 
agr. implements, engin.. milling, malting, 
timber: p. (1961) irjgre. [broad. 

Oairdner. L„ 8. Austrailn: 130 m. long. 23 m. 

GaUpagos, valcanici 7«., Pac. Oc.: 000 m. W. 
Ecuador: consists of 12 Ige. and several 100 
sm. Is.: only 5 inhabited: administered by 
Ecuador: peculiar fauna and flora: guano: a. 
2,868 BQ. m.: p. (1002) 2,412. 

Galashiels, buroK Selkirk, Soot. ; on Gala Water. 
2 m. above confluence with B. Tweed : tweeds, 
woollens; p. (1061) 12,874. 

Galati. Blocfe Sea pt.. Romania, on Danube B.: 
naval base; engin., steel: p. (1068) 777,006. 

Galatina. t., Apulia. Italy : p. 20,300. 

Galena, t„ 111.. 17.S.A.: load, sine, marble, 
granite: p. (1060) 4,410. 

Galesln]rg.(.,Ill..U.S.A.: engin.: 87 JS43. 

Galida, fanner Awtrian prov., Polish 1018-30. 
since 1030 E. port transferred to Ukrainian 
S.S.B. and W. remaining Polish (provs. ELrakdw 
and Bsessdw). 

Galicia, old prov.. N.W. Spain; now forming 
provs. of La Oorafi.^. Lugo. Orense and Ponte- 
vedra : mountainous : dairvinr : mining, lead, 
copper, iron: p. (1057) 2,600 fiOO. 

Galilee, N. div. of Palestine In Roman period, 
containing Capernaum. Nasareth. 

Galilee, Sea ot (Lake Tiberias), also known as L. 
Gennesarct: 13 m. 1., 6 m. wide, 150 ft. deep. 
680 ft. below level of Med.: Israel plans to draw 
water from L. to Irrigate Negev. 

Gallon, t.. Ohio. U.S.A. : inftg. : rly. ctr. ; p. 
(1960) 12,630. 

Galla and Sidamo, prov., Ethiopia. 

Galls, apt., Ceylon : on 8.W. cst. : extensive tr. 
in tea. coconut oil; p. (1063) 64 942. 

Galleana, mkt. t., Leon Prov.. Mexico : at foot of 
Sierra Madre Oriental. 120 m. S. of Monterrey : 
focus of tr. between tropical lowlands and high 
plateau. 

GaDeao^ B.. N.E. Spain ; rises in Pyrenees, flows 
S. to R. Ebro at Znragosa : B. provides water 
fbr irrigation around Zaragoaa : valley used by 
main rly. across Pyrenees from Pau (France) 
to Zaragosa : length 110 m. 

Gallegos, t., cap.. Santa Crus terr., Argentina: 
p. 7,008. [p. 12,200. 

Gallipoli, apt., Italy; on E. shore G. of Taranto; 

Gallipoli, aee Geiibolu. 

Ganipolis. Ohio U.S.A.; p. (1050) 7 671. 

G&llivare. dial., N. Sweden: inside Arctic Circle, 
120 m. N.W. of Lulea: iron ore: p. 26,200. 

Galloway, dial., S.W. Scot.: inc. the cos. of 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbriglit. 

Galloway, Mali ol. extreme S.W. point of Soot. 

Ckdhip, (., N.M.. D.S.A.; coal, wool, sheep, 
cattle rearing; p. (1060) 14,089. 

Galston, baroh, Ayr. Scot.; on R. Irvine, nr. 
Kilmarnock; hosiery, lace: p. (1061) 4,023, 

Gailt, (.. Ontario, Canada; nmfs.; p. (1961) 27.630. 

Galty Mtns., Tipperary, Ireland : alt. 3,000 ft. 

Galveston, c., apf., Texas. U.S.A.; on 1. in G. of 
Mexico; gr. cotton pt.: mills, foundries: p. 
(1060) 67,176. 

Galway «o., Galway Bay, Connacht. Ireland; 
fishery, cattle, marble quarrying : a. 2,462 sq. 
m.: p. (1061) 746.600. 

Galway, t., cap., Galway. Ireland; p. (1061 ) 21,989. 

Gambda, Ir. ala,, leased to Sudan by Ethiopia. 

Gambia, indep. aov. at, within Brit. Oonunon- 
wealth (1966). W. Afirica; narrow terr., average 
20 m. wide, extends 200 m. inland astride R. 
Gambia; hot all year, summer rain; savannah 
grassland; ground-nuts, palm-kemals. bees- 
wax. hides: cap. Bathurst: a. 4,003 sq. m.: 
p. (estd. 1064) 816,999. 

Gambia, 71., Fr. W. Aflrloa and Gambia, rises in 
Futa Jallon Plateau, flows N. and W. into Atl. 
Oo. at Bathurst: forms main means of c<mi- 
muflcatlon through Gambia. 1(1061)6,726. 

Gaafter, airport, Newfoundland, Canada: p. 

flflnflhiiinnr. new cap,, Gujarat, India; on 
Gabormati R. 18 m. N. of Ahmedabad; under 
oonstruotion: planned initial p. 76,000 rl^ng 
, to 200 jm. 

Gimdla, i. apt., Valencia, Spain; fhilt exp.: silk 

. spinning p. (1057) 20.760. 

IhHBgM (Ganga). gr. soerrd R., India: rises in 
BUmalayas and flows to Bay of Bengal, by 
several delta mouths, on one of which stands 
Caleutta. Delta very fertile and densely popu« 


lated. Navigable for Ige. ships ftom Allahabad: 
length 1,600 in. 

Gangtok, (., cap. Sikkim, E. Himalayas; trade ctr.. 
carpets: p. (1965) 12,000. 

Ganjam. diet., Orissa, India: a. 4,824 sq. m.: p. 
(1061) 7,672,660. 

Gap, e„ Hauces AJpes, S.E. France : silk and other 
textiles; p 11954) 12^7. 

Gaid, Mediterranean dep., France: cap.. Ntmes: 
vines, olives, sericulture : a. 2.270 so. m. : p. 
(1062) 436,482. 

Garda, L., between Lombardy and Venezia. Italy: 
a. 148 sq. m. ; greatest depth, 1.136 ft. 

Garden City, (.. Mich., U.S.A.; p. (1960) 88,017. 

Garden City, N.Y.. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 23,948, 

Garden Grove, (.. C^l.. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 84,238, 

Gardena, t,. 6.W. CsJ.. U.S.A.: mkt.-gardening: 
p. (1060) 36,948. 

Gardiner, t.. Me., UJ9.A.: p. (1060) 6,897. 

Gardner, U, Maas.. U.S.A.; chair mftg.; p. (1000) 
19,088. 

Oarfleld, N.J.. n.S.A., p, (1060) 29,263. 

Garfield Heights. Ohio. U.S.A.; iron, steel, oil 
reflneries, abrasives; p. (10G0) 38,466. 

Oarlorth. urb. dial., W.R. Iterks. Eng.: P. (1961) 
14.647 \ 

Gailgliano, Italy; nuclear power plant projected. 

Garland, Texas. U.S.A.: p. 66,607. 

Garmisch-Partenkirchea, (.,\ Bavaria, Germany; 
winter sports: p. (1063) 26,600. 

Garo Hills, mouvtainow diet, Assam. India: a. 
3.110 sq.m.: dense forests) p. (1061) 607.226. 

Garonne, R., B.W. France : rises at foot of Mt. 
Maiadetta (Pyrenees), and enters the Gironde 
estuary 20 m. below Bordeaux ; length 350 m. 

Garonne, Haute, dtp., S. France * a. 2,458 sq. m. ; 
p. (1062) 594,683. 

Gcurigue, region, l^nguedoc. S. France : low lime- 
stone hUls. run N.E. to S.W.. W of RhOuc delta : 
semi-arid: scanty vegetation: winter posture 
for sheep, olives: Montpellier. Ntmes located 
on 8. flank. 

Garston, spL, southern end Bootle and Liverpool 
docks; Lancs. Eng.: docks; p. 28j000. 

Gamt, l„ W. Java. Judonesia; mtn. resort: p. 
24,219. 

Gary, c., Ind.. U.8.A.; at S. end of L. Michigan: 
steel, tin-plate, cement, soap, chemicals, oil 
refining; p. (1060) 178,821. 

Oasoony, ancient prov., duchy, S.W. Franco. 

Gaspd, peninaula, Quebec. Canada ; on S. oide of 
St. Lawrence. 

Gastoin, Salzburg. Austria ; mineral springs. 

Gastonia, c.. N.C.. n.S.A.; p. (1060) 67.276. 

OatMhead, co. twr,, Durham. Eng. ; on K. Tyne, 
opposite Newcastle: engin.; p. (1961) 766,262. 

Gatmean, R.. Canada; trib. of Ottaw.". R.. which 
it joins nr. Ottawa: length 3(K) m. 

Oatooma, i., Rhodesia; farming, mining and 
cotton mnfs.. gold, miuexal deposits: p. (1058) 
lOJOOO (incl. 2,000 Europeans). 

(Satun, artificial L., Panama Canal Zone. Central 
America: passed through by Panama Canal; 
alt. 40 ft. atmvc Oaribl>eaD Sea: a. 250 sq. m. 

Gatwidc, Surrey-Siissex border; 25 m. 8. London; 
1st airport in world where trunk road, main rly. 
line and air rncillMes ooinlilned in one unit. 

Gauhati, Assam, India; univ.: silk, cotton, lace, 
oil relink; oil pipeline from Barauni: p. (1061) 
100,702. 

Gaurl-Sankar. mtn. in Himalayas; 35 m. W. of 
Mt. Everest: alt. 23.440 ft. 

G&vle, epi., Sweden: timber, textiles, steel, por- 
celain; p. (1061) 54,768. 

QAvleboxg, co.. Sweden: ch. t., Gftvlc: a. 7.610 
sq. in.; p. (1061) 298,070. 

Gaya, (.. Bihar, India ; famous Buddhist pilgrim 
ctr.: cottons, silks; p. (1061) 151,105. 

Oayyarah. Mosul. Iraq: bitiimeu refinery 

Gan, apt., U.A.B.: exp. cereals, wool: p. c. 
lOOjOOO. 

Gan Strip, cafl. a: under Egyptian a<lmiu. since 
1940; occupied by Israeli troops, Nov. 1056- 
March 1057, and since June 1067. 

Gazlentap, L, Tvakey; S.W. of Malatya: p. (1065) 
168A67, 

GasU, Uzbekistan S.S.R.: 60 m. N.W. of Buk- 
hara; natural gas field discovered mid-1050*B: 
pipeline to Chelyabhisk opened Nov. 1068. 

Gdansk prov. ivoivodainp), Poland ; ch. t. Gdansk 
(Danzig): a. 4,290 sq. m.; p. (1065) 1^863^000. 

Gdandc (Daiuflg), apt., Poland: on R. Vistula: 
impt. Baltic pt.: Prussian. 1814-1010; freedty 
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under Treaty of Versailles: annexed to Ger- 
many, 1989: restored to Poland, 1945: industr. 
and oomm. ctr.: shlpblda., nuM^n., diemicaJs, 
metals; p, (1966) 819,000. 

Gdynia, apt, Poland: built by Poland as pt. after 
1924 when Danjsig was a free dty: Impt. oomm. 
pt.: rly. ctr.: metal, machln., food Inds.: p. 
(1965) mjooo. 

Gdant, Aiguille du. min. in Savoy Alps, Frcnce; 
alt. 13,170 ft. : nearly Col du Odant, pass from 
Chamonix to Italy, aft. 11,145 ft. 

GeeU U, Belgium: 30 m. £. of Antwerp: nuclear 
power plant projected. 

Geelong, apt.. Port Phillip, Victoria, Australia : fine 
harbour; tr. In flour, wool; oil refining; alu- 
minium; V. nwi) 91,666. {25,800. 

Gelsllngen, L, Wurttemberg. Germany; p. (1968) 

Gela, L, S. Sicily. Italy; in cotton growing a.: 
petro chemicals; p. (1961) 54,774. 

Gelderland, pros., Netherlands: £. and B. of 
Utrecht prov., a. 1,939 sq. m.: cap. Arnhem; 
cereals, tobacco; cattle rearing: p. (1967) 
1,434,439. 

Gelihotn. (Gallipoli), t and peninsula on the Dar- 
danelles. Turkey: vines, sericulture : scene of 
unsuccessful landing by British and Anxac 
troops 1915: p. (1960) 12,956. 

GelUgaer, tirb, diet., Glamorgan. Wales : 4 m. 
N.£. of Pontypridd; mining; p. rural dist. 
(1901) 84.572. 

Gelsenkiicben, L, N. Bhine-Westphalia, Ger- 
many: nr. Dortmund; coUys.. ironwks., glass, 
chemicals, oil refining; p. (1963) 380,600. 

Gemml. mtn. pass across Swiss Alps. Valais to 
Berne ; alt. 7,600 ft. (cattle ; p. 14,500. 

General Pico, t.. S. central Argentina: grain, 

Geneva, e.. cap. ean. Geneva. Switserland : at W. 
end of L. Geneva. B. Bhone flows through c.; 
cath.. univ. : former H.Q. of Tjeague of Nations. 

H. Q. of I.L.O.. W.H.O.. I.T.U., International 
Bed Gross: watch-mkg.. jewellery, elec, goods, 
chocolate; tourist nssori: p. (1961) 179.400. 

Geneva, can., Switzerland; a. 109 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) 259,234, 

Geneva, L., S.W. comer of Switzerland : lei^th 
40 m., greatest breadth 8| m. : a. 108 sq. m. 

Geneva, i.. 111., U.S.A.: foundries, car parts; 
livestock: p. (1960) 7JS46. 

Geneva, i.,N.YMU.S. A.: engin.; p. (1960) 77.200. 

Gdnissiat, France; site of gr. barrage and 
hydro-elec, power sta. on BhOne below Genewi ; 
completed 1950. fp. (1962) 49,483. 

Genk, t., Umborg, Belgium: stainless steel wks.: 

Gennevlllien. Seine, France; p. (1962) 42,611. 

Genoa, mantime prov., Liguiu. N. Italy; a. 

I. 582 sq. m.: p. (1961) 1,044,633, 

Genoa (Genova), spt, comm, e., on G. of Genoa: 
fine palaces, cath.. univ.: shlpbldg.. engin.. 
tanning, sugar, textiles; p. (1964) 843/100, 

GentlUy, t, Seine, France; p. (1954) 17,497. 

George, t.. Cape Provlnoe, S. Afirlca; footwear, 
sawmilling, hops; p. (1960) 14^05 inc. 8,635 
whites. 

Georgetown, cap.. Guyana, 8. America; on 
DemeraraB.; exp. sugar, cocoa, coffee, timber, 
gold, diamonds, bauxite: p. (1962) 98,350. 

Georgetown, t., S.C., U.SJk. ; fish, lumber, 
cotton; p. (1960) 12,261. 

Ge o rge to w n , i., Washington D.C.. n.S.A.; on 
K. Potomac : univ., cath. 

Georgetown, c., spt., Penang. Malaya: p. 189,068. 

Georgia, st., U,S.A.; on Atlantic cst.: forested, 
agr.: cotton, tobacco, com, peanuts, flniit; 
textiles, lumber, chemicals, steel,; chief ts.; 
Atlanta (cap.) and Savonnsh: a. 58,876 sq. m.; 
p. (1960) 8,943,116. 

Georgia, constituent rep., U.S.S.B. ; maize, tobacco, 
wheat : engin.. metallurgy, manganese mng., oil, 
gold deposit discovered nr. B. Inguri in a. of 
new h.e.p. project 1965; cap. Tbilisi: a. 
37.570 sq. m.; p. (1969) 4j049j000, 

Geoiito Bay, we. tntst, Ontario. Canada; E. 
shore of L. Huron ; many impt. lake pts. (Owen 
Scund, Parry Sound) where Prairie wheat is 
transhipped to rly. for despatch to Montreal: 
a. approx. 4.500 sq. m. 

Gera, t., Gera. E. Germany; lignite, wooHens. 
printing; p. (1963) 104^98. 

CmidAton, spt., W. Australia: 306 m. from Perth; 
in agr. and pastoral dist.: exp. gold, copper, 
wool: natural gas nearby; p. (1961) 10,878. 

Germany, after defeat in Second World War 
divided into E. and W. Germany. W. Germany 


is Federal st. (declared sovereign May 5. 1955) 
of 9 Lftnder. Schleswig-Holstein, Hambiuw, 
Lower Saxony. Bremen. North Bhlne*West- 
phalia, Hesse, Bhineland. Palatinate, Baden- 
WUrttemberg, and Bavaria. Previously divided 
into British, American, and Fren<£h zones; a. 
94,716 sq. in.; admin, ctr. Bonn; Saar incor- 
porated. 1956; a. 991 aq. m.; p. (1968) 
58j587jm inc. Saar, and W. Berlin: E. Ger- 
many comprises 14 dials., Bostock, Schwerin. 
Neubrandenburg. Magdeburg, Potsdam, Frank- 
fhrt. Erfurt. Halle, lielpzig, Cottbus, Subl, Gera, 
Karl-hhirx-Stadt, Dresden. I^viously the 
Soviet zone, became sovereign st.. March 25. 
1964; a. 41.571 so. m.; p. (1964) 17,011,931. 
Berlin under four-Power control; ch. German 
inds.: agr.; rye. oats, wheat, potatoes, sugar- 
beet, wines: pastoral; cattle, pigs, sheep; 
forests, timber; minerals; coal, liimite, iron, 
potash, copper, zinc, salt: mnfs., machine., 
shpbldg.. textiles, chemicals, dyes, printing, 
etc.; commerce; communications very good. 

Gormiston, (., Transvaal, S. Africa : nr. Johannes- 
burg; gold mng.; rly. wksbps., engin., machln., 
chemicals: gas pipeline from Sasolburg. 
O.F.8.; p. (1960) 204,605 (Inc. 84.419 Whites). 

Gorona, maritime prov., N.E. Spain; cap. Q.; 
textiles, coal, paper; a. 2,264 sq. m.; p. (1959) 
345.320. 

Oerona, mun.. liUzon, Philippine Is. ; rice, 
sugar, pineapples : p. 20,892. 

Gerraids Cross, t, S.E. Bucks, Eng.: 9 m. E. of 
High Wycombe; resldtl.; p. (1951)2,942. 

Gers, dep., S.W. France ; cap. Auch ; grain, vines, 
brandy; a. 2.429 sq. m.: p. (1062) 182,204. 

Gers, R.. rising in the Pyrenees, flows to the 
Garonne ; length 75 m. 

Gettysburg, t, Penns., U.S.A.; Federal victory 
1863; granite; p. (1960) 7,960, 

Gevelsberg, e„ Westphalia. Germany; iron 
stoves: p. (1963) 32,100. 

Geyser SprhigB, summer resort Gal., UB.A. ; 90 m. 
N.W. of Ban Frandsoo. 

Gezira, diet,, Sudan, N.E. Africa ; situated between 
Blue and White Niles above confluence at 
Khartoum; approx 4,700 sq. m. capable of 
irrigation by water drawn from Blue Nile at 
Scunar Dam; large-scale growing of high- 
quality cotton: total a. approx. 7,800 sq. m. 

Gbadames, oasis, Sahara DeserL Libya; N. 
Africa ; at point where terr. of Tunis. Algeria, 
1 Jbya converge 300 m. S.W. of Tripoli ; impt. 
focus of caravan routes. 

Gbaghara (Gogra), sacred R., India; rising in 
Tibet, flows through Uttar Pradesh: trJb. of 
Ganges; length 300 m. 

Ghana, JSttip. ot, W. Africa; sovereign and ind. st. 
within British Commonwealth since 6 March 
1957: agr.; cocoa, palm-oil, groundnuts: 
mahogany, manganese, gold, diamands; cap. 
Accra; harbours at Takoradi and Tema; 
total a. 91.843 sq. m.; p. (1965) 7jS00/t00. 

GhardaJa, t„ B. Algeria: p. (1960) 58J827. 

Ghats, B. and W., two mbt. ranges bordering the 
trianguhur upland of S. India, the Deooan ; alt. 
of ch. sanunits. 4,700-'7,000 ft. 

Ohaslimr, N. India; on Ganges B., E. of 
Varanasi; agr. scliool; p. (1961) 27,747. 

Ghazni, fortfd. min. U, Afghanistan ; 78 m. S.W. of 
Kabul: gr. tr. ctr.: cap. of the Empire of 
Mahmud, c. a.d. 1000; p. 10,500. 

Gbazvin, c. and dist., (Central Prov., Iran; agr.; 
irrigation plant. 

Ghent, c., Belgium; cap. of E. Flanders, on B. 
Scheldt: cath. univ.; extensive cotton, 
woollen, sugar inds.; plastics, photographic 
matniaJs: p. (1962) 166,499. 

Giant’s Causeway, famous basattie eiAumns, on 
promontevy of N. cat. of Antrim, Ireland. 

Giarre, t., Sicily, Italy: nr. Mt. Etna; industL; 
p. 20J050. 

Glom 1.. Oriente prov., Cuba. W. Indtos; exp. 
bananas; p. 8J945. 

Gibraltar, Brit, fortress and naval base of gr. 
strategic importance. W. end of Meditenanean : 
on rocky peninsula (1.396 ft.), extreme B. of 
Spain; captured by Brithdi in 1704; a. 2i 
sq. m.; civilian p. (estd. 1965) 24,386. 

Gibraltar, Strait oh connects Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean: its narrowest breadth la 9 m. 

Gibson Desert, 'oentre of W. Australia. 

Gieisen, h, Heeee, Germany: on B. ijOm: univ.; 
tobacco, engin., textiles; p. (1968) 09,^. 
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GUtt,<..OentialHoiiAu. Japan: silk: paper: cor- 
monnt fIshinR: p. (1066) 

Oigba. AigyO. Soot. : off W. cst. ; 6 m. long, 

2 m. wide; p. <with Oara) 243. 

01J6n, tpt^ Oviedo, Spain: on Bar of Biscay: 
fine liarbour; tobaooo. petroleum, coal, 
earthenware; p. (1960) 12lfi92, 

Qila, B., New Mexico and Arizona, U.S.A. : tzlb. 
of Rio Oolomdo: water used for inlgatlon in 
Imperial Valley; length 650 m. 

CMlan,j^., N.W. Iran, on Caspian Sea. bounded 
by U.S.B.B.: sub-troplcal climate: agr.. Inc. 
cotton and rice; cap. Basht : p. (1967) 1,764,350. 

Gilbert and EUloe Manda Colony, or. af coral Is. 
(Brit.), Bflcronesia, Pao. Oc.: ch. crops: pan- 
danas fruit and coconuts: exp. phosphates 
and copra: a. 869 sq. m.: p. (estd.) 60JD00. 

GUgit, cap.. O. extreme N.W. dist. of Kashmir. 

Gilgit. B., of the Punjab rising in Chitral. trib. of 
the Indus, flowing along the OUgit valley into 
Kashmir, 

Gill, LooglL L., on borders of cos. Sligo and 
I^trtan. Ireland. 

GiUesple, t, Bl.. U.SJt.; coal; p. (1960) 8,569. 

Gillingham. L, mun. bar., Kent, Eng.: 2 m. E. of 
Chatham: cherry ordhards, cement, light inds.; 
p. (1961) 72,611. 

Oilly, L, Halnaut. Belgium, nr. Charleroi; coal; 
P. (1962) 23,878. 

Gilolo L, see Halmahera L 

Gllp Lodb, Argyll. Scot. ; inlet of Loch Fyne. at 
head of Crlnan Canal. 

Qloja del OoUe, e., Bari, S. Italy; olive oU. wine, 
wool; p. 24j000. 

Giovinaiao, apt.. S. Italy; on the Adriatic. N. of 
Bari; p. 12J50. 

Gippslaaid, diet., S.E. Victoria. Australia; a. 
13.90000. m.; mntous.; farming, grazing; coal. 

GIrardot, t., Colombia. S. America; Impt. R. pt. 
and airpm on upper course of R. Magdalena, 
685 m. upstream from Caribbean Sea : linked 
by rly. (70 m.) to Bogotd: coffee, hides, cera- 
mics; p. (estd. 1969) 60,000. 

Giresun, spt.. Black Sea. Turkey. W. of Trabzon : 

n (lOaOi IB Q4S 

Girg8!,<.;TJpSrU;A.R.; on R. Nile; p. 1,000. 

Giiga. admin, div., Upper 17.A.R., N.E. Africa; 
a. 595 so- m.: p. (1960) lJi74Xf00. 

Glrgentl, (same as Aiprigento. q.v.), i., S. Sicily, 
Italy; famous for its Greek temples. 

GbUhk, L, Afghanistan; on Heimand R. : ctr. of 
agr. diet. 

Gironde, dsp., France; vineyards, grain, fruit, 
wines: cap. Bordeaux: a. 4,140 so. m.; p. 
(1062) 986,448. 

Qirondeu B., esvuary, 8.W. France: formed by 
Junction of Rs. Garonne and Dordogne: navig- 
able to Paulllao. (college. 

GIrton par., nr. Cambridge, Eng.: women's 

Girvan, burgh, Ayr. Soot. ; on F. of Clyde. 18 m. 
B.W. of Ayr; sammer resort; p. (1961) 6,169. 

Gisborne, svi., N.I., N.Z.; on Poverty Bay. 60 m. 
N.E. of Napier; freezing-wks.: p. (1961) 26j064. 

Gisbuni, t, W.R. Yorks; on R. Kibble, nr. 
ditheroe. 

Gtagliono, t.. Italy ; N.W. of Naples; mnfb.: p. 

20Ji00. 

Giuliattova, J., Teramo. Italy; fruit, grain; p. 

20 , 000 . 

Qtargin, pC.. Romania; on R. Danube; opposite 
Ruse; g^tr.; timber; p. (1968) diAJO. 

GfveC, L, Ardennes, N.B. France: on R. Meuse; 
tanneiies: p. 6j000. 

Givon, A, Rhm dep.. Franco : on RhCne R.. 10 
m. 8. of I^rons: tnnft.: oil refining nearby aiJ 
Feyzln: p. (1954) 14M2. 

Qisa, admin div., cap. Giza; a. 892 sq. 

m.; p. (1960) 1J387JOOO. 

Gisa, I., Lower 17A..B. ; on the Nile, 8 m. S.W. of 
Cairo; nr. pyramids of Khafra (Chephxen), 
Kbufti (Cheops) and Men-ka-va; also the 
Bphinx; contains Museum of Egyptian 
antiauitles: fllmlnd.: p. (1960) 260,000. 

QUatmUr (Argyrooastro), vrefeeture, Albania: 
cap. O.; p. (estd.) 169J696. 

GJMc, A, B. Norway; on L. MJosa; ftimlture, 
footwear, light inds.: p. (1961) 7,738. 

GlidiAiis, Ct (fflossa a), AlbamiiL Strait of ^ 

Gfaoe Big* Nova Scotia. Canada: coal; p. 
(1961) 9ka96_,_ 


:end of thorn planted 
also adjacent to 
I Arthur ; gloves, 
mnfs.; p. (1061) 


Qladewater. t. N.E. Texas. n.B.A. ; oil. lumber; 
p. (1960) 6,742. 

Gladstone, t., Queensland. Australia: alumina 
plant under construction: p. (1961) 7,182. 

Gladstone, 1., S. Mich., n.SA..; harbour: mnfiu 
sports equipment; p. (1960) 5^67. 

Glamorgan, co., S. Wales; immense coal and iron 
deposits; copper and tin smelting; machln.; 
chemicals; co. A (Sardiff; a, 813 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) 1J127^28. 

Glamorgan, Vale oX, see Gwent, Plain ot 

Glams, can., Switzerland; E.of Schwyz; a. 264 sq. 
m.: sheep, cheese, cottons; p. (1961)40,248. 

Glams, c., cap., can. Q., Switzerland : on R. Linth, 
nr. Weesen: p. (1957) 6,724. 

Glasgow, c. burgh, Lanark, Scot.: on R. Clyde; 
third Igst. a in Qr. Britain: many thriving 
mnfs.; shipbidg.. heavy and light engin., 
printing: ctr. of great industrial belt: univ.ond 
famous cath.; p. (1961) 1,054,913. 

GlasporA bar., Penns., U.S.A. : tools, steel, hoops, 
glass: P. (1960) 8,418. 

Glastonbury, t., mun. bar., Somerset, Eng.: at 
foot of Mendip Hills. 5 m. S. W. of Wells : noted 
Sth-century abbey with la 
by Joseph of Arimathe 
Avalon, burial 1. of Kl 
sheepskin rug and sUppi 
6,796. \ 

Glatz. nee Elodzko. 

Glanchau. L, Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Germany; on 

R. Mulde; woollens, caliches, dyes, machln.; 
P. (1963) 33370. 

Glazov, t., R.S.F.S.R.. in Urals; saw-milling, 
metal inds.; p. (1959) 69300. 

Glelwitz, see Gliwloe. 

Glen, The, beautiful valley and resort in White 
Mountain dist. of New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Glen Aflric, Inverness, Scot.; drained E. to 
Moray Firth ; hydro-eleo. scheme. 

Glen Garry, Inverness, Scot. ; used by Perth to 
Inverness rly. on 8. approach to Drumochtcr 
Pass. 

Glen Innes, hiU t., N.S.W., Australia: alt 8.518 
ft. : pastoral and agr dist. ; p. 6,462. 

Glen More. Scottish valley travemed by Cale- 
donian canal, from Fort William to Inverness; 
cattle-ranching being attempted. 

Glen Roy, Inveruess. Soot. ; 15 m. N.E. of Fort 
William ; remarkable terraces, remains of series 
of glacial l ake s, 

Glen Spean, Inverness. Scot. ; used by Glasgow to 
Fort William rly. 

Gleneoe, Argyll, Scot: S.E. of Ballachulish ; 
scene of massacre of MacDonalds. 1692. 

Glendale, t.. Cal.. U.S.A.; p. (1960) 119,442. 

Glendalough, vmev, Wicklow, Ireland: scenic 
beauty; ecclesiastical ruins: tourists. 

Glendora, Cal., U.S.A.; p. (1900) 20,752. 

Gleneig, B., B.W. Victoria. Australia; length 200 
m. 

Gienelg, S. Australia: on Holdfast Bay. nr. 
Adelaide. 

Gienlnoo, vil.. Wigtown. Soot. ; at head of Luce 
Bay; p. 806. 

Gionoldon, her., Penns.. U.S.A. ; surgical inatra- 
ments; p. (1960) 7.249. 

Glenrothes, Fifeshire. Scot. ; one of the ** New 
Towns " designated 1948: coal, transistor fac- 
tory. mng. maebin.; p. (estd. 1966) 17,443. 

Glens Fails, t., N.Y.. U.B.A.: on Hudson R.: 
lime kilns and many mnfs.: lumber, paper; 
p. (1960) 18380. 

Glenslde, f., S.E. Penns., U.S.A. : mnfb. robber and 
wood prod.; paints, toys; p. (1950) 9,664. 

Glltterttnd, mtn., Opland co.. 8. Norway: highest 
peak in Scandinavia; alt. 8,140 ft. 

Gltwice, (OleiwltE), Upper Silesia, Poland: 
German before 1945; nr. Katowice; chemicals, 
iron and steel: p. (1966) 164,000. 

Globe, t., Ariz., U.SA.. : copper, manganese, gold, 
silver, vanadium, tungsten mining; p. (1900) 
6,141. 

OlogOw (Gtogau), e., Poland, German before 1945 ; 
on R. Odra; cath.; sugar, wood, iron lode.; 
rly. Junction: p. (1946) 1381. 

Qlommen B., Norway ; Igsc. Norwegian R.. flows 

S. In Skaggerak. 

Glossa, 0. (see OJluhftBfis, 0.), shraU, Otranto. 


3. N. Ehlna-Wt 

N. of Twam; ooal-mlniiig. 
tkn: Ik (1968) 88,700, 


GkMSOp, mid. A. fmen. bar., Derby. Eng. ; at W. 
rly. Juno- foot of Pennines, 12 m. 8.E. of Manchester: 

cotton, paper, food canning; p. (1961) 17,490, 


Ker 


CIlODoestor, eo., W. of Hok.; fertile Tatteye, Gote- 
wold Hills ; dairying, dieese. dieep, coal 
machin., textiles, glass, broadcloth ; a. 1 257 sq. 
m.: p. (1061) JM0AB3, 

Olonoester, coih. c., oo. bor„ on B. Berem: aircraft 
mftg. and repair, wagon wks., eogin.. matches, 
nylon; p. (1061) €9^87, 

Olonoester, Mass., U.B.A.: fishing; granite; 

p. (1060) 26J89, {21J41, 

Oloversvllle, c., N.Y.. n.SJL.: glores; p. (1060) 
Glyder Fhch, mtn., Caemaryonsh., H. Wales: . 

alt. 8,262 ft. [3,270 ft. 

Glyder Fawr, min., Gaemarvonsh., N. Wales : alt. ' 
Ghmcorrwg, wrb. dist., Glamorgan, Wales ; 4 m.' 

N. of Maesteg; coal, iron: P. (1061) 9^2, 
Gmfind, i., Austria, on Gsechoslovakian bonier. 
Gmfind, Baden-Wfirttemberg, Germany; on 
B. Hems, nr. Stuttgart; docks, metallurgy, 
glass, costume Jewellery; p. (estd. 1054) 84JiOO, 
Gniezno (Gnesen), mfUt, t» Poland : E. of Fosnan : 

cath.: linen; p. (1065) 47,000, 

06a, Daman and Diu, Union Terr. ol. India, 
former Port.. India; iron pyrites, manganese, 
coconuts, fish, spices, cashew nuts, salt, copra; 
p. (1060) 626:978. 

Ocwira, peninsula on G. of Maracaibo. N. cat. of 
8. America ; crossed by bdy. of Venesuela and 
Colombia. 

Goalunda, pt., PaJdstan; at Junction of Bs. 

Ganges and Brahmaputra. [2.866 ft. 

Goat Fell, mtn., I. of Arran, Bute, Soot.: alt. 
Gobi, steppes and stony or sandy desert in Central 
Asia : divided into two piindpal dlvs. : Shamo 
in Central Mongolia, and the basins of the 
Tarim. E. Turkestan; length about 1,500 m. 
(B. to W.), breadth 600-700 m.: average eleva- 
tion 4.000 ft.; crossed by Kal^-Ulan Bator 
highway. 

Godaiming, 1.. mun. bof„ Surrey. Eng. ; 4 m. S.W. 
of Guildford: 1st public supply of elec. 1881; 
tanning, timber yards, com mills, knitwear; 
Charterhouse School; p. (1961) IS, 771. 
Godavari, R., India ; Hows E. across Deccan to Bay 
of Bengal ; forms large delta ; length 900 m. 
Goderlon.pf..Ont., Canada; on S.E.Gst.L. Huron; 

transh. wheat from prairies; p. (1061) 6,411, 
Godesberg, Bad, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; 
nr. Bonn; famous Spa; chalybeate springs; 
P. (estd. 1054) 46,700, 

Godhavn, Danish settlement. Disco 1., W. of 
Greenland: whaling; sdcntiflc sta. 

Godbra, Gujarat. India; timber tr.; tanneries; 
p. (1961) 62,167, 

Ch)dstone, oil., rural dist,, Surrey. Eng.; nr. 

Beigate; p. (1961) rural dist. 40,068, 

Qodtbaab, t„ Greenland ; first DanJ^ coL 1721 ; 
p. (1960) 4,306. 

Godwin Austen (K*), Mt, Himalaya, second 
highest in the world ; alt. 28,250 ft. Summit 
reached by Prof. Desio in July 1054. Mt. 
named Cbobrum. [(1061) 5,472. 

Oogo, 87ft., Gujarat. India: on G. of Cambay; p. 
Gogrtu see Gbaghara R. 

GoUuiia, cap.. Golds State, Brasil : p. (1060) 153J605 
Golds, st„ Central Brasil ; mountainous, forested : 
stock raising; tobacco: gold, diamonds ; cap. 
Goidnia. on Vermelho B.: a. 240,334 sq. iil: 
p. (1960) 1,954,862. 

Golbome, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng.; man-made 
fibres; p. (1061) 21,277, 

Goloonda, fort and ruined e., nr. Hyderabad, S. 
India ; famous for diamonds in former days and 
mausoleums of ancient kings. 

Gold Coast, see Ghana. 

Gold River, t., B.C., Canada; on W. ost. of 
Vancouver I. at Junct. of Heber and Gold Bs. 
new 1. 1967. \\.7J118. 

Golden, c.. Col.. U.S.A.: nr. Denver: p. (1960) 
Golden Gate, entrance of Bay of San Francisco. 
California, UBjL : fiamed Golden (3ate Bridge, 
opened 1937. 

Golden Hmm, penInsuZa on the Bosporus, forming 
tbe harbour of IstanbuL 

Golden Val^ diet,, Limerick. Tipperwy. Ireland: 
lies between Blieve Bloom Mtns. and GeJtee 
Mtus.. drained W. to Shannon and E. to Suir; 
rich furmlng a., beef and dairy cattle, pigs. 
Golden VaOey.i.. Minn., UBJl.: p. (1960) 14M9, 
Goldsboro, (..N.C.,U.B.A.; ouNeuseB.; cotton. 

tobacco; p. (1960) 28^8. 

Golspie, eo.i.. Butimiiand. Scot.; fishing pt. 
Gomal Pass, firom Afghanistan to W. Punjab, 
Pakistan over SuMlman mtns. 


Gomel, t., Byelorussia 8.S.B. : on B. Sosh: 
chemicalB. clothing Inds.: p. (1959) 166 

Gomera, Canaries; IS m. S.W. T 

^ Ban Sebastian: p. (1962) 80,747, 

Gometray L, Hebrides, included in co. Argyll, 

_ Soot. ; fishing, sta., and harbour. \21JOOO, 
^nalves, apt., Haiti. W. Indies: on W. cst.; p. 
Gouda, e., Uttar Prade^ India: p. (1961) 43,426, 
Oondar, t, Amhara prov., Ethiopia; p. 22JOOO. 
Good Hope, t, N.W. Terr.. Canada; on Mao- 
kensie B. 

Good Hm, C. of, see C. ot Good Hope. 

Goodenou^ Bay, inZei, N. coast of Papua, New 
Guinea. 

Goodwin Sands, dangerous sand^foinks off E. cst. 

of Kent, Eng. ; shielding the Down roadstead. 
Goole, f. mtin. bar., W.B. Yorks, Eng.; second pt. 
to Hull on Humber est.; iron, shh^bldg.. flour 
milling, fertilisers, alum and dextrine mfbg.; p. 
(1961) 18,876. 

Goonhllly, Gomwall, Eng. : space communications 
sta. of G.P.O.. Ukely to be one of most ad- 
vanced satellite communication etas, in world. 
Goose Bay, t., Labrador. Canada ; on Hamilton B. 
Gfippingen, t., Boden-Wfirttemberg, Germany; 
between Ulm and Stuttgart; maebin.. iron, 
wood, chemicals: p. (1963) 48fi00. 

Gorakhpur, i„ Uttar Pradesh, India; on the 
Bapti B., 100 m. N. of Varanasi; grain, timber; 
fertilisers; Govt. agr. school; v. {1221)180^55. 
Gordon Bennett, mtn.. in Ruwensorl range. Central 
Africa ; nr. L. Albert Nyansa ; alt. 16.000 ft. 
Gore, Southland. S.I.. N.Z.; p. (1961) 7,270. 
Gorgan, e., Iran. Mazandaran prov.; p. (1967) 
309,878. 

Gorgonzola, t., N. Italy; 12 m. N.E. of Milan, 
famous for its cheese. 

Gori, L, Georgia. U.S.S.B.: grain, timber: p. 
(1961) 33,100. 

Gortnehsm, t., 8. Holland. Netherlands; p. (1967) 
24,786. 

Gorki (formerly Nlkhnl-Novgorod). t„ B.B.F.S.B.: 
at confluence of Bs. Oka and Volga: gr. comm, 
ctr. ; engin.. chemicals, petroleum refining, steel, 
textiles, cars, glass; p. (1662) 1,025,000. 
Gorleston. Norfolk. Eng.: at mouth of B. Yare; 

seaside resort; inc. in co. bor. of Gt. Yarmouth. 
Gfirlitz, Dresden. E. Germany; on W. Neisse 
K.; iron. wood, metallurgy, machin.; p. (1968) 
89,678. 

Gorlovka, U, Ukrainian B.B.B.; in Donets Basin; 
coal, chemicals, engin.; oU pipeline connects 
with Grosnyy oUfields; p. (1962) 309,000. 
Gomo-Altayak, (., B.S.F.S.B.; 60 m. S.E. of 
Biysk, nr. Chuya highway to Mongolia: p. 
(1959) 27j000. 

Gomyy Snedmogordc, t., B.B.F.B.S. ; new town in 
Siberian Arctic on B. Hantaiki, 85 m. WN.W. 
Komsomoldc; tinmng. 

Gorseinon, til., Glamorgan, 8. Wales ; nr. 
Loughour estuary. 4 m. N.W. of Swansea; 
steel-wks.. zinc retoeries. 
Gort,ruroldM..Galway,lreland; p. (1961) d.i67. 
Qorlzta (G6rs). e„ cap. Gorizla prov., N.E. Italy, 
cas.; agr. mkt.. fruit, wine; cotton miUs, 
textile mach.: p. (1961) 41,854. 

Gfisobenen, vU., Switzerland: at W. end of St 
Gotthard tunnel. 

Goslord, t., N.S.W., Australia: 50 m. N. of 
Sydney: p. (1961) 7216. 

Goslortb, t.. urb. dist., sub. to Newcastle-on- 
lyoe. Eng.; coal: p. (1961) 27,072. 

Goshen, e., Ind., U.S.A.; p. (1960) 18,718. 

Goslar, L, Lower Saxony. Germany: at foot of 
Harz Mtns.; clothing mnib., wood inds.; rly 
Junction; p. (1963) 41,000 
Gosport, mwfi. bor„ spt.. Naval depot, Hants, Eng. ; 
W. side of Portsmouth harbour; ahipbldg.. 
engin.: P. (1961) 62,436. [lace; n. 7214. 
GtMHau, t, St. Oatleu, Switzerland; embroidery. 
GOta, B, Sweden ; flows from L. VInem to tbe 
Kattegat; also canal connecting L. Vanern 
with the Baltic: the O.Oanal provides a popular 
tourist trip frt>m Stockholm to QOteborg. 
OOtaland, sonthemmost of 8 old prove, of Sweden; 
a. 89,000 BQ. m.: name used only in weather 
forecasts. 

OOteborg and Bohus, prov.. Sweden: on cst of 
Kattegat: a. 1,069 sq. m.: p. {122l) 624,782. 
OOteborg, e., cap., (30teborg and Bcdraa. Sweden: 
at mouth of B. GOta: second o. in Sweden for 
commerce and ind.: diipbldg.; p. (1960) 404,758, 
Gotha, Erfurt, E. Germany; Iran, machin.. 



GOT-ORA 
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porcelain, printlne, cartography: p. (1008) , 
S6jBllm I 

Gotland I., fertOe SirfdUh /. in the Baltic: cap. < 
VlBby: a. 1,225 sa. m.: p. (1061) 64^22. 

Gotteelm* t.« S.W. Poland : ooal.mflg.: Daslgned 
to Poland at Potadam conference : p. 8/H)0. 

Gdttlngen, e.. Lower Saxony, Oermany; uuiT.; 
acientlllo InatramentB. phannaceutica Aim 
studioe; p. (1063) 82,600. ^ 

Ctottwaldov (Zlin), indusfl. t, CSSR.: 40 m. E. of 
Brno ; footwear, leather and domestic woodware 
Inds.; p. (1061) 54.259. 

Goad% c. B. Holland, Netherlands: on B. Hoi- 
lanose IJssel 11 m. from Rotterdam: cheese, 
candle mnfg.: ceramics, pipes: p. (1967) 46,823. 

Gough I., Atl. Oo. dependency of St. Helena: 
breeding ground of the great shearwater. 

Gonlbum, i., N.S.W., Australia ; commands route 
across Gr. Dividing Range: In agr. diet. I‘.i4 
m. W. of Sydney; mnft.; p. (1061) 20,680. 

Gonlbum R., Victoria. Australia. 

Gourock. burgh, Renfrew, Scot.; on Firth of 
Clyde, 2 m. W. of Greenock; p. (1061) 9JB09. 

Gouvemeur, t, N. N.Y., U.S.A. : mines talc. lead, 
dne: moG. wood pulp, silk: P- (1060) 4J946. 

Govan, par., Lanark. Scot. : on the Clyde, part 
of Glasgow: shipbldg.: p. (1051) 522,022. 

Governor*! L, fort, Boston Harbour : also fortfd. 
islet in harbour of N.Y., U.S.A. 

Govindpnra, t„ Hadhya Pradesh, India: nr. 
Bho^: heavy elec, goods; p (1061) 20,747. 

Gower, pi^nnda, W. Glamorgan. Wales. 

Gowern^ vU., Glamorgan. S. Wales; S. cst. of 
Longhour estuary. 4 m. W. of Swansea ; new 

Gowrie, Cans ot fertile tract N. side Firth of 
Tay, Soot. ; includes Dundee. KInnoul. Perth. 

Goya, t., Argentina; on K. Parana ; cattle; p. 
(1060) 40,000. 

Goyanna, comm. t„ Brazil : 40 m. N. of Recife 

OoEO, Br. I. in l^iterranean. nr. Bfalta; the 
ancient Gaulos; surrounded by perpendicular 
cliffs ; a. 26 sq. m. : p. 27fil2. 

Graalf-Reinet. Cape Provinoe. S. Africa; fruit 
growing, wool: p. (1060) 16,703 inc. 5.56*5 whites. 

Graclosa, i., Azores gr.. N.W. of Teroeira. 

Qiado, eoifimttfic. Oviedo. N.W. Spain: iron 
foundries; p .(1057) 27,555. 

Grado-AguiMa, N. Adriatic, prov. Gorida. Italy: 
pleasure resort and former Roman spt.; rich in 
early Christian mosaics and other antiquities; 
p. (Qst.) 3,000. 

Ofaengesberg , did.. Kopparberg co.. Sweden : on S. 
iMngeofScandinavianmtns.: iron ore depodts. 

Gralton, I. N.S.W., Australia: on Clarence R.; 
p. (1061) 16J583. 

Qialiiim, t, N. Texas, U.S.A. ; oil refining, fiour 
milling: p. (1060) 8J60B, 

Graham L, the Igst. of the Queen Charlotte 
gr. in the Pacific ; off cst. of Brit. Columbia. 

Graham Land, Falkland Is. Dependenolea. Ant- 
arctica; mtnous, icebound; discovered 1882. 

Grahamstown, c.. Cape Provinoe. 8. Africa: unlv.: 
cath.; p. (1060) 32,611 Inc. 29,555 Europeans. 

Qzalan Am mtns. between Savoy and Piedmont ; 
higheat pofait Gran Faradiso ; alt. 13,820 ft 

Grain Ooast, general name formerly applied to cst. 
of Libem, W. Afdca; **g^" refers to 
pepper, nnoes. etc. 

Giaimnidiele, t.. E. Sicily. Italy; 28 m. S.W. of 
Catania; marble: p. 24,524. 

Qiammont 1., E. Flandurs. Belgium : nr. Ghent, 
on Den&r R. : mftg; p. (1062) 5,555. 

Qrmmpmna, hiokert nUbM, of Soot. ; highest point 
Ben Nevis: alt. 4.406 ft. : includes Calrngozms, 
high gnmitio mtns. 

Granada* proe., 8. Spain; traversed by Sierra 
Nevada ; wheat, olives, textiles, liqueurs, 
paper: a. 4,838 sq. m.; p. (1050) 779,434. 

GzaaMa» oneienf c.. Granada, S. Spdn : at foot of 
Siena Nevada; formerly cap. of the Moorish 
Kingdom of G., now cap. of fertile maritime 
prov.; fiunous 14tb-centary Alhambra: p. 
(1050) 143469. 

Granada, e., Nicaragua, Central Amerioa: dis- 
tilling, sow, fVimiture; p. 88,918, 

Granby* e„ Quebec* Canada: on Yamaska B.; 
sawmills* leather; p. (1061) 81,463. 

Gran €aiaoo»eaB(eiiiira did., N. Argentina and Para- 
guay; flat with Ige. areas of forest; qnebnebo. 
Grand Bank* §ubmarint jpkOeau, extending S.E. 
firom Newfbondland, Omada: a. 600,000 ao* 


Grand Bassam, t.. tpt.. Ivory Cist.. W. AfUca; 

exp. bananas, palm-kernels ; p. 5,745. 

Grand Bahama, one of the Bahama Is., W. Indies : 
P. (1053) 4,093. 

Grand Canal, oanoZ, N. China : about 1,000 m. 
long from Tientsin to Hangchow ; built between 
A.i>. 005-18 and 1282-^2 ; now silted up and 
cst. or rail transport more impt. 

Grand Canal, main water thoroughfhre through 
Venice, Italy. ((1062) 454,552. 

Grand Canary, I„ Canaries; cap. Las Palmas; p. 
Grand Canyon. Arizona. U.B.A.; narrow gorge. 

8,000 to over 5.000 ft. deep of Colorado R. 
Grand Cayman L, T.W.I.; a. 85 sq. m.; coco- 
nuts: cap. Georgetown: p. (estd. 1057) 5.555. 
Grand Combin, mbi. in the Alps. N. of Aosta. 

Italy: alt. 14.141 ft. [24.555. 

Grand-Comme (La), t.. Card, France ; p. (1054) 
Grand Conlds Dam, Wash., U.S.A.: across R. 
Columbia 110 m. below Spokane; world’s 
Igst. dam; reservoir formed 151 m. long, a. 
130 sq. m. supplies IrrMtion water to 1.000 
sq. m. between Rs. Columbia and Snake: 
hydro-elec, power sta. when complete will 
generate 2,700,000 h.p. \ 

Grande Gbartreuse. La, mon^terv, latro, France; 

15 m. N. of Grenoble; fkinouB for its liqueur. 
Grande Prairie, (.. Alberta, Canada: wheat: p. 

2,267, \ 

Grand Forks, t., N.D.. U.S.A. ; on Ited R. : in 
wheat region; p. (1060) 54%2. 

Grand Island, e.. Nebraska. tI.S.A.; cattle and 
grain t.; p. (1960) 23,742. 

Grand Junction, t.. Col.. U.S.A.: p. (lOCO) 18,694. 
Grand liOke, Igst. L., Newfoundland; a. about 
200 sq. m. 

Grand lAhon, t.. Ivory Cht.. W. Africa; p. 1,060. 
Grand* Mdre. L. Queljec. CSaniidu ; pulp and paper 
mills; p. (1061) 15,806. 

Grand Prairie, see Black Prairie. 

Grand Rapids, e.. Mich.. U.S.A.: on Grand R.; 
ftimiture mkg.. car and aircraft parts, chemicals, 
paper; p. (1060) 277,523. 

Grand B., Mich., (J.S.A. ; enters L. Mich, at 
Grand Haven, navigable to Grand Rapids; 
length 250 m. 

Grand B., W. Colorado and E. Utah, U.S.A.; 

trlb. of the Colorado B. ; length 350 m. 

Grand Turk L, teat of govemjnent, Turks and 
Caicos Is. : p. 1,693. 

Grange, t., urb, dUt,, N. Lancs, Eng., on N. cst. 
of Morocambe Bay; sm. summer resort; p. 
(1061) 8,117. 

Grangemouth, buivh, Stirling, Scot.; on F. of 
Forth. 20 m. W. of Leith; shipbldg. and repair, 
marine engin., oil refining, petrolemn prods., 
chemicals, phannaceutlcs; electronics and elec, 
ind; oil pipeline to Finnart; p. (1061) 18,860, 
Granite City, lU., U.SJ1.; p. (1060) 40j073. 

Gran Sasso d*XaU& rugged limestone highlands, 
Abruzzi, Central Italy ; highest part of 
Apennines. Monte Como alt. 0,584 ft. ; winter 
sports etr., Aquila. 

Gisotham* t., mun, bor., Lincoln, Eng.; on 
Witbam B.: tanning, agr. machin.. entrin.. 
brewing, malting, basket mkg.: p. (1061) 25,030, 
Grant Land, region, N. of Ellesmere 1.. Arctic 
Canada. 

Grantown-on-Bpey, burgh, Moray, Scot.; on B. 

Spey: health resort; p. (1061) 1J581, 

Onuits Pais. U, S.W. Ore.. n.S.A. ; fruit growing: 

lumber, mining, fishing; p. (1960) 10,118, 
Granville, spt., trot, pi., Manche, France ; at mouth 
oftbeBM: fisheries: p. (1064) 25,555. 
Granvfile, tub., Sydney. N.S.W.. Australia; p. 
19,717. 

Qraimere, eff.. Westmorland. Eng.: at head of 
Graamexe L.; home of Wordsworth. 

Graiw, health retort, Alpes-Marltlmes. S.K 
France: perfbmes; p. (1064) 22487. 
OraubfindeD (Gxlsopi), can., Switzerland; cap. 
Obur: a. 2.746 iq. m.; p. (1061) 147,438. 


,Eng.: 8. bank B. 
»plng, paper, ce- 
(1061) 31J888. 
p. 80,773. 
UBJL: alt. 


*s-Gravi 

Gravao* Pointe de, N. point of M6doo Peninsula, 
France: In Gunoue urine diet. 

Gravesend, spf.. imin. tor., Ki 
OliBiues fimtaig Tilbury; 
ment, rubber tyres, c 
Gravinatifidtistl. < 

Gray’s Peak. Bo 
14,841 ft 

Grays Tbintook* urb. 4Mt., Essex, Eng.: on the 
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Thames, nr. Tilbuiy Fort: oU refining, metal 
refining, cement, paper board, margarine, soap 
mftg.: p. (1901) 124JS63, 

Graz. Austria: on Jt. Mur: maohin.. iron and 
steel, rly. wks.; p. (1903) 244JOOO, 

Great Altai, ronae of mfns.. lying mainly in outer 
Mongolia but also in Western Slb^a. 

Great Atlas, m(7w., N.W. Africa ; alt. 7.000 ft. 

Great Australian Basin, artesian basin, Australia : 
underlies plains of S.W. Queensland. N.W. New 
South Wales. N.E. of 8 . Australia: water supply 
used on sheep-farms. catUe-ranches. in a. from 
Normanton in N. to Benmark in 8 .. 0<x)dna- 
datta in W. to Boma in £.: a. 570.000 sq. m. 

Great Australian BU^t, wide inlet, 8 . of Australia, 
between C. Arid and Port Whldbey : 850 m. 

Great Barrier Beef, coral reef banier, off N.£. cat. 
of Australia : 1.000 m. long. 75-100 m. trom cat. 

Chreat Basin, high vhUeau region between the 
Wasatch and Sierra Nevada Mtns., U.S.A.. 
inc. most of Nev.. parts of Utah. Gai.. Idaho. 
Ore.. Wyo. : inland drainage ctr. Great Salt 
Lake ; a. 210.000 sq. m. : much desert : sparse p. 

Great Bear Lake, on the Arctic Circle, m N.W. 
Terr.. Canada, over 160 m. long : a. 14,000 sq. 
ri. : outlet through Great Bear B. to Mackensie 
B. 

Great Belt, etrait, separating 1. of Fyn from 
Sjaelland. Denmark. 

Great Britain, see England, Scotland, Wales. 
BriUsh Isles. 

Great Dividing Range, mtn. system. E. Australia : 
extends, under different local names, from 
Queensland to Victoria and separates £. cst. 
plains from interior; reaches max. alt. In Mt. 
Koskiusko (7.328 ft.), in Australian Alps, on 
bdy. between Victoria and New South Wales. 

Great Falls, t.. Mont., U.8.A. : on Missouri B. ; 
wool : gold, silver : lead and copper smelting ; 
p. (1900) 66,357. 

Great Fish R.. Cape Province. 8. Africa. 

Great Fisher Bank, sutmarine sandbank in N. 
Sea ; 200 m. E. of Aberdeen. 100 m. S.W. of 
Stavanger: valiuble fishing-ground: depth 
of water, from 25 to 40 fatlioms. 

Great Gable, mtn.. Cumberland. Eng. : alt. 2.940 ft. 

Great Harwood, t„ urb. diet., Jjancs. Eng. ; 6 m. 
N.E. of Blackburn : cotton weaving, textiles, 
engin.: p. (1061) 

Great Karroo, Cape Province. 8 . Africa; high 
plateau: ostrich farming. 

Great Lakes, N. America ; comprising 6 fresh-water 
Ls.: Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie. Ontario: 
frosen 4 to 5 months in winter: enormous L. 
traffic In cereals, iron, coal, etc. : a. 90,000 sq. m. 
See St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Great Makarikari, Botswana, South Aftica: salt 


Great Wamagnaland. 8. region of S.W. Africa. 

Great Ormes Head, vromontory, N. Wales: nr. 
Llandudno. 

Great Plains. towHand area of central N. America, 
extending E. from Bocky Mtns. and 8. from 
Mackensie to 8. Texas. 

Great Rilt Valley, geological fault extending 
from S.W. Asia to E. Africa, 3.000 m. in length: 
includes L. Tiberias. Jordan Valley. Dead Sea. 
Gulf of Aqaba. Bed Sea. and chain of La. from 
Budolf to Nirasa: a branch runs through Ls. 
Tanganyika. Edward and Albert. 

Great St. Bernard, pass, Switzerland. See B146. 

Great Salt Lake. Utah. U.B.A. : in the Great Basin 
plateau of K. America; 90 m. long; a. over 
2.000 sq. m.: alt. 4.218 ft.; receives Bear, 
Jordan and Beaver Bs. ; no outlet. 

Great Sandy Desert. N. part. W. Australia. 

Great Slava Lake, N.W. Terr., Canada; length 
800 m.: greatest breadth 60 m., outlet Mao- 
kensle K. 

Great Slava B., Canada, flowing between L. 
Athabaska and the Great Slav^ 

Cheat SBBiflw BUoSm Tenn.. U.B.A.; with Blue 
Bidge Mtns. form E. Zone of Appalachian Mtn. 
system; rise to alt. over 0,000 ft.; largely 
preserved as National Park. 

Great Victoria Desert W. and S. Australia, lies 

_ north of NuUarbor Plain. 

Graatar AntUlaals., W. Indies. 

Gtaaoa, Mtiodom, 8. part of Balkan Peninsulai 
bounded on N. by Albania, Jugoalavla and 
Bulgaria, on W. and B. by the Mediterranean, 
and on the B. by the iEgean 8ea,,and ino. la. 
in the Meditenaaaan. ABgean and Ionian Seas; 


cap. Athens; agr. ; cereals, tobacco, currants, 
vines, fruit; sheep, goats, cattle; minerals; 
iron. lead, magnesite. lignite: mnfs. ; olive oil, 
wine, textiles, chemicals, shipyds.. oil refining: 

^ a. 61.182 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1066) 8J650mO, 

Greeley, (.. Col.. U.S.A. ; nr. Denver, site of st. col- 
lege of education ; lumber, flour: p. (1060) 

Green Bay, e., Wis., U.8A..: tr. in timber, floor, 
etc., paper, cool; p. (1960) 62JBBB. 

Greenfield, f.. Mass.. U.8.A.: p. (1060) 14^. 

Gzeenhithe, Thames-side. nr. Dartford. Kent. Eng. 

Greenland, 1., between Arctic Ocean and Ba^ 
Bay; lofty ice-capped plateau: peopled by 
coastal settlements of Eskimos: whale oil, 
seal skins; some coal, lead, sine; U.8. base at 
Thule: part of Danish kingdom; cap. God- 
thaab; a. 840.000 sq. m.. of which 708.000 sq. 
m. are under a permanent ice-cap; p. (estd. 
1965) S^jHOO. 

Greenlaw, (.. Berwick, Scot. 

Green Mtns., Vermont section of Appalachian 
mtns. ; highest peak. alt. 4.430 ft. 

Greenock, bargh, Benfrew. Scot. ; on 8. shore of 
Firth of Clyde. 20 m. W. of Glasgow : shipbldg., 
sugar-refining, woollens, chemicals, aluminium 
casting, tin plate inds.; p. (1961) 74J578. 

Greenore, cape. Louth. Ireland ; separating 
Dtmdalk Bay from (Tarlingi'ord. Lough. 

Green R.. trlb. of Grand B.. Utah. U.S.A. ; length 
750 m. [p. (1960) 119,674. 

Greensboro’, c., N.C.. U.S.A.: cott4)n. tobacco: 

Oreensburg, (.. Penns.. U.8A..: iron and gloss 
factories; p. (1960) 17^83. 

Greenville. (.. Miss.. U.S.A.: on Miss. B.; cotfon 
tr.; p. (1960) 41,602. 

Greenville, c., S.C.. U.8.A,: in the cotton belt: 
p. (1960) 66.188. 

Greenville, Texas, U.S.A.: cotton, rayon, ship- 
ping; p. (1900) 19,087. 

Greenwich, inner bar., London, Eng.: Inc. most of 
former !>or. of Wooiwicli on S. bank of Ji. 
Thames: famous for its Hospital. Observatory 
(nowmoved to Herstmonceux) and K.N. College: 
longitudes conventionally calculated Greenwich 
meridian either E. or W.: p. (1904) 230,082. 

Greenwood. (.. Miss.. U.8.A.: p. (1960) 20,436. 

Greenwood, t.. S.C.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 16,644. 

Greilswald. spt., Bostock, E. Germany: on Baltic 
inlet; shipbldg., textiles, wood bids.; p. (1903) 
47M3. 

Gieis, t., (Sera. E. Germany; paper, textiles, 
chemicals; p. (1963) 38.470. 

Gxenaa, t.. Banders, Jutland. Denmark: textiles, 
furniture, engin.: p. (1960) 9,088. 

Grenada, I., aui. st. in association with Gt. Britain; 
W.I.; cap. St. George's; fruit, cocoa, spices a. 
(inc. the Grenadines) 133 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1967) 
89.000. 

Grenadines, Brit. gr. of sm. Is., between Grenada 
and St. Vincent, Windward Is.; sea-island 
cotton; p. (1960) 6,433. 

Grenoble, fortfd. c., Is^re, S.E. France: on B. 
Is6re; 60 m. from Lyons; gloves, buttons, 
inochin.. liqueurs, cement; Joint Franco- 
German nuclear research reactor: p. (1962) 
162,764. [(1960) 21,967. 

Gretna, (.. La.. U.S.A. ; on the Mississippi B. : p. 

Gretna Green, vil., Dunifriesshiie. Scot., on Eng. 
border; famous as place of runaway marriages. 
1754-1856. 

Grey Range, mtns,, S.W. Queensland, Australia; 
extends S.W. from Gr. Dividing Range towards 
Fltodera ]tonge and Spencer O. ; forms "divide 
between streams draining £. to B. Darling and 
those draining W. to L. Eyre. 

Greymeotli, spt., SX, N.Z. : on W. ost. at niouth 
of Grey B. : ch. t. prov. of Westland; coal: p. 
(1961) 8dt77, 

(hiytown, see San Juan del Norte. 

Griffin, e., Ga., U.S.A.: ootton factories and tr.; 
p. (1960) 21.785. 

Gimi, C., N.W. Tasmania. 

Grimaldi, caves, N.W. Italy ; remains of ptOhis- 
torio man, late Paleolithio, found there. 

Giffiisby, spt., 00 . bar., Lincoln. Eng. : on 8. bank 
of B. Humber: fishing, shipbldg.. fBrttUsers. 

Orimsel Pass. Bernese Al^ Switzerland; alt 
7,100 ft. 

GrindelwM oil.. Bernese Oberiaod. Swltaerland: 
UHirist otr. 

Grlqnaland Bast. disL, Cape Province. 8. Africa: 
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pastnreB, wool; Gh. t. Eokstad; a. 0.602 to. 
m.; v»2esjooo. 

OrIqiiaaBiid W.. tfML Gape Provinoe. 8. ikfHca; 
dlamondB ; Oh. t.. Simberler : a. 15.107 sq. m. ; 
p. leojrss, [French cat. to Dover. 

CMe-Nei» G.. N.E. France: nearest point on 
Qiisoni (OiaubOnden). can., Bwitserland; one- 
half only prodnotlve, many yladera contains 
the mtn. health resorte of Davos-Plats (alt 
6.115 ft.). St Morlta (alt 6.080 ft.). Arosa (alt 
6.108 ft.): a. 2.746 sq. m.: p. (1060) 146^00. 
Gfftoenee. t. Bdsiiim: nr. LiOge: Ironwla.: p. 
(1062) 23^40, 

Oiodno, t. W. Byelorussia (Polish untfl 1030) ; 

agr.; en^., textiles, chemicals: p. (1050) 72,000. 
GiodidOk naaowieold, eomnMine. Poland; 12 m. 

B.W. of Warsaw : p. 28,737. 

Oronau. L, K. Bhlne-Westphalla. Germany; nr. 
Dutch frontier; textile rly. junction; p. 
(1068) 26.000. 

Gfong,spt..Norway.on FaldaFJord : p. (1961)2,052. 
Qroningen, e., cap. Groningen. Netherlands : comm. 
Ctr.; unlv.; woollens, glucose, shipbldg.; p. 
(1067) isejgos. 

Groningen, prw., N.E. Netherlands; agr. and 
dairying; natural gas deposits at Slochteren; 


sq m.; p. (1067) 608,173. 

i.. G. of Carpentaria; 


Gioote Eylandt vr. 
N. Terr.. Australia. 


off cat of 


t, 8.W. Africa; copper- and lead- 
mining: world's Igst known meteorite on 
nearby farm; p. (1060) 3,722 inc. 1,195 whites. 

Orosseto. proo., central Italy; ch. t Grosseto. a. 

l. 786 sq. m.: p. (1068) 216.704. 

Qromto. t, cap. Grosseto prov.. Central Italy; 
severely affected by heavy floods Nov. 1066; 
p. (1061) 61J)04. 

Groton, indusU. t.. Conn., tT.B.A.: opp. New Lon- 
don at mouth of Thames B.: p. (1060) 10,111. 

Giottaglie. u, Lecce. Apulia. Italy; nr. Brindisi; 
white glase pottery; p. 14,850. 

Grove City. bar.. Penns.. UB.A.; engines, carri- 
ages; p. (1060) 8,368. 

Gtoany, f.. N. Caucasia. B.B.F.8.B.: on B. TOrek; 
naphtha wells, refinery, engln.; starting point of 
oil pipelines to Makhachkala Tuapse and Ck>r- 
lovka; p. (1062) 280JOOO. 

Grudalads (Graudena), on B. Vistula. Polish 
Pomerania; sawmilllng; p. (1065) 71j000. 

Grflnbetg. $ee Zielona Gota. 

G r ny O r e , ditt.. can. Fribourg, Bwitserland : cheese. 

Gstaad, fashionable summer and winter res.. 
Bernese Oberland, Bwitserland. 

Guadalajara, e., Mexico; cap. of Jalisco st.; 
cotton and wool mnfs.: cath.; gas pipe-line 
from Salamanca; p. (1060) 736J800. 

Guadalajara, pros.. Spain; agr. and salt mines; 
a. 4.700 sq. m.: p. (1050) 196,637. 

Guadalajara, tnflo. t., G. prov., Spain; woollens, 
leather: p. (1057) 75.7dd. 

Guadalaviar, B.. £. Spain; flows into Mediter- 
ranean, nr. Valencia; length 130 m. 

Guadalcanal, Brit. Solomon Is., Fac. Oc. 

Guadalquivir. B., Spain ; flows through Andalusia 
to Atlantic; length 875 m. 

Guadalupe iiidalgo. f., Mexico ; treaty signed 1848 
ending Mexicatt-U.B. war; p. (estd.) 29.000. 

Onadetoupe and Dependencies, Leeward gr.: a. 722 
sq. m.: sugar produce: ch. pt. Fointe a Fltre; 
p. (1061) 282JOOO. French Overseas Dept: 
Leeward gr. consists of Guadaloupe (p. 118.412. 
ch, t Basse-Terre). Grande Terre p. (113446, 
ch. t. Fointe k Fltre) ; united a. of Is.. 588 sq. 

m. ;Huid 5 smaller Is., Blaxie Golante, Dtoirade, 

St Barthelemy and 8t Blartin (total p. 804400) 
still Inhabited by white descendants of French 
emigrants of 800 years ago; mountainous; 
mm. sugar, coffee, bananas. _ 

^wiH^o^ay? Cadis; ^gto'SlO 
Extremadura vall^ reclamation scheme 

Gual£uunSl*Ciaiidi]]o. ntm t, nr. Badajoa. Spain: 
linen. bemD goods, cattle foods. 

Onadlx.e„ Granada. 8. Spain: oath.; hat8.hemp, 

* a: 9.(1957)30488. 

motor road to 
. P. (1061) 

£0,275. 

Mffno. oommwie. central Italy; 




cath.; 

cattle 


Guam, I., most B. and Igst of Marianas Archi- 
pelago. N. Fadfle: naval sta. of the U.SJL.: 
Polaris submarine base at Apra harbour: ch. t 
Agalia and spt. is Fiti; maise, sweet potatoes, 
bananas: a. 200 sq. m.; p. (1060) 67444. 

Guanabacoo, indusU. U nr. Havana. Cuba; p. 
21499. 

Guanabara, st. Brasil; formerly fbd. dist of Bio 
de Janeiro; q.v. [p. (1068) 141423. 

Guanaoasta. prov., Costa Bica, Central America; 

Guanajuato, st.. Central Mexico; very fertile, 
productive and prosperous; a. 11,804 sq. m.; 
P. (1060) 1.735,490. 

Guanajuato, eh. u, G. st.. Mexico: 250 m. Orom 
Mexico c.; cotton, silver, lead; p. (1960) 23479. 

Quanta, spt., Ansoategui st.. Venesuela, 8. 
America; on Caribbean Sea, linked by road to 
Barcelona (10 m.): exp. oil. 

Guantanamo, t. Cuba; sugar, coffee, bananas, 
cacao: p. (1058) 64471. 

Guapore. B.. Brasil. 8. ' America; joins the 
Mamore; length 000 m. 

Guaxda, t., Portugal: alt. over 8,000 ft.; p. (1060) 
9494. \ 

Guarda, wine-growinq disti, Portugal; between 
Bs. Tagus and Douro; p\ (1063) 279400. 

Guardated, €.. most E. point of Africa. 

Guatemala, republican sf.i Central America ; 
adjoins Mexico. Br. Honduras and £1 Salvador, 
coffee, bananas, chicle: lead, zino. and cadmium 
mined in sm. quantities; a. 45.452 sq. m.: p. 
(estd. 1065) 4404,000. 

Guatemala City, cap, e., Guatemala; cath.; univ.; 
minerals: gold, silver, copper, lead; p. (estd. 
(1065) 573400. 

Guayaquil, eh. pt., Ecuador. B. America; on 
Guayas B., 80 m. above its entrance into the 
Bay of Guayaquil: devastated bv fire in 1806 
and 1800; univ.; cath.; sawmills, foundries, 
machin.. brewing; p. (1068) 506,000. 

Guayas, prov., Ecuador; cap. Guayaquil; a. 
8,831 sq. m.; p. (1060) 826400. 

Guaynabo. t., Puerto Bico AV.1.; p. (1060) 40,257. 

Gubot, man., Luzon. Philippine Is. ; hemp, coco- 
nut^ sugar-cane r^on ; p. 22,880. 

Gubbio. I., Perugia Italy: lustre ware : p. 80,550. 

Gubin (Gnben), t, B. pt., on B. Neisse between E. 
Germany and Poland; formerly in Prussian 
prov. of Brandenburg; comm, ctr.; textiles, 
machin., leather, synthetic fibre; p. (estd. 
1080) 45400. 

Gudbnndsdal, gr. vadeg, 8. Norway : leads S.£. 
from Dovre Field towards Oslo ; drained by B. 
Logan; used by main road Oslo to Trondheim : 
provides relatively Ige. a. of cultivable land ; hay. 
oats, barley, dairy cattle. 

Gudiyatam, L, Madras India; p. (1061) 60484. 

Guebwiller, t.. Haut-Bhln, France; cottons; p. 
(1054) 10,414. 

Guelph, c., Ontario. Canada: doth. yam. pottery, 
agr. and veterinary colleges: p. (1061) 39,838. 

Guernsey, Channel Is., between cst. of France and 
England ; tomato^ grapes (under glass), 
flowers, cattle; tourist res.: t. andch. spt. 8t. 
Peter Port; a. 15.654 acres: p. (1061) (ine. 
Herm and Jetbou) 45,126. 

Guerrero, Pacific st., Mexico; cereals, cotton, 
coffee, tobacco; cap. Chilpancingo ; ch. pt. 
Acapulco; a. 24.885 sq.m.; p. (1060) 7.155,725. 

Guiana, region, 8. America: a. 170.000 sq. m.; 
comprises Guyana and Fr. Guiana and Surinam. 

Guiana Highland, plateau, 8. America; extends 
approx. 000 m. from E. to W. across B. parts of 
Venezuela. Guyana. Burinam. Fr. Guiana; steep 
sides, rounded tops approx. 8.000 ft. alt. but 
rises to 8.635 ft. in Mt. Boraima: diiefly com- 
posed cryiBtalline rocks rich in minerals. 

Guianne, dd Preneh prov.. separated by B. Garonne 
from Gascony. 

GuildioEd, c.. eo. t., mun. bar.. Surrey, Eng.; 80 
m S.W. London; on gap cut by B. Wey 
through N. Downs; oath.; univ.: vdiicles. agr. 
imptaments. light inds.; resldl., p. (1061) 
53,977, 

Guinea, ind. rep. (Oct. 1058), formerly Fr. Guinea: 
member of Union of African States; iron-ore, 
bauxite, diamonds, groundnuts, palm oil; cap. 
OonaJary: a. 04,000 8a.m.; p. (1065) 8,420,000, 

Qnhiea, general name for W. African ooestlande 
round tbe greatest bend of G. of G. from the 
Gambia to the Congo. 

Guinea, Portoguete. See Portuguase Guinea. 

Guinaa, flpaalsli, Fes Spanish Qnjiiaa. 
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QuiMB Cutrent ocean cumnf. flows W. to B. 
aloDB Guinea Get., dlrerted away from ont. in 
Bight of Benin by G. Three Points. \22,66B, 

GfUnes, HhTona. Cuba. W. Indies: sugar; p. 

Onlnobotan, fnun,, Luson. Philippine Is. ; hemp : 
Ume deposits ; p. 26M9. 

Ghilpnzooa. Bosgue proe., Spain: mftg., mlnenUs. 
agr.: cap. Ban Sebosuan; tourism: a. 728 sq. 
m.: p. (1969) 455^88. 

Onlsborougli. vrb. digt,, N.B. Yorks. Eng.: In 
Glevelandiron-mng.: a. 8.E. of Middlesbrough; 
steel, sawmllling. clothing: P. (1961) 12,079. 

Onjarat, India: formerly part of Bombay st.: 
cap. temporarily Ahmedabad: new cap. Gaud* 
hlnager. 18 m. N. of A. under construction; 
oil development in Cambay area; fertUiser plant 
projected; a. 72.245 so. m.; p. (1961) 20,633,880. 

GnJranwala,c..W. Pakistan: N. of Lahore: power 


plant projMted: p. (1951) 120,860. 

Gnjrat, f.. W. Pakistan: on Chenab B.: pottery 
and furniture: p. (1941) 22,000. \B3,000. 

Gukhovo..^r.. N. Caucasus. B.S.F.S.B.: p. (1959) 

Gulboiga, t, Gulbarga dist.. Mysore. India: oil. 
cotton, floor, paint: p. (1961) 97j069. 

Gull Basin, W. Australia : artesian well basin. 

GuUport. {.. Miss.. U.S.A.; p. (1960) 30,204. 

Gulf Stream, current of the Atlantic, lasumg from 
Gulf of Mexico by Florida Strait. 

Gull Stream Drift, see North Atlantic Drift 

Gnmmersbaoh, t. N. Bhine-Westphaiia. Germany ; 
textiles, leather, metallurgy, paper, mochln. : 
p. (1963) 32,400. 

Gumtl. R., trib. of Ganges. India; flowt*. past 
Lucknow. [p. (1961) 187,122. 

Guntur, t.. Andhra Pradesh. India : cotton mftg. : 

Gurgan (Asterabad), (.. N. Persia; nr. 8.E. end of 
CJaspian Bea ; carpets, cotton, rice. 

Guryev, t. Kazakh S.S.B.: on mouth of B. Ural, 
entrance to Caspian Sea: petrol refining, engin.: 
oil pipeline to Orsk; p. (1969) 78j000. 

Gus-Khrustalnyy. i., B.S.F.S.B.. 40 m. S. of Vladi- 
mir; irapt. ctr. of glass Ind.: p. (1959) 63jl)00. 

Giistrow, U, Schwerin. £. Germany; S. of Boetock; 
cas.; steel and wood Inds.; rly. Junction; p. 
(1963) 38,897. 

OQtersloh, t.. N. Khine-Wcstphalia. Germany: 
nr. Bielefeld: sUk and cotton inds.: famous 
for Its Pumpernickel (Westphalian rye bread) ; 
machin.. furniture, publishing, metallurgy ; 
P. (1963) 83,300. 

Guyana, indep. sav. si. within Brit. Commonwealth 
(1960), S. America: flat, swampy cat., interior 
highlands; climate, very hot. heavy rainfall 
along cst.: tropical forests: agr.: sugar, rice, 
coffee; cattle: hardwoods: minerals: bauxite, 
diamonds, gold, manganese: copper in Cuyuni 
and Groete Creek areas; Iron ore nr. Essequlbo 
estuary: molybdenum at Eagle Mt.; poor 
commu^catlons: cap. Georgetown; a. 88,000 
SQ. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 650,000', option of 
becoming rep. after beginning of 1969 

Guthrie, (., Okla.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 9,802. 

Gwadar, i., W. Pakistan; p. 18,000. 

Gwalior, dist., Madhya Pradesh, India: a. 2,002 
sq. m.: p. (1961) 687,876. 

Gwalior, t.. Madhya Pradesh, India, formerly Lash 
kar, 76 m. 8. of Agra: cotton spinning, muslin, 
carpets, cereals, sugar-cane: bauxite: p. (1961) 
300,887 Inc. Morar. [Pakistan. 

Gwatar, spt. on G. of Oman. Persia : by border of 

Gwelo. t., Bhodesia; impt. indust. ctr.; p. (1961) 
37,890 inc. 8,890 Enrmteans. 

Gwent, Plain of (Vale of Glamonan), lowland dist., 
Glamorgan, 8. Wales ; lies 8. of moorland of S. 
Wales Ooalfleld, extends £. into Monmouth: 
fertile soils: mixed farming except in industi. 
areas of Cardiff. Barry. 

Gymple, t., Queendand. Australia: on Mary B.. 
106 m. from Brisbane: former goldfield: now 
dairying and pastoral dist., with extensive 
banana plantations: p. (1961) 11^82. 

Gyttr, e.. Hungary ; at Junction of B. Baab with 
arm of B. Danube; cath.: horses, textiles, 
chemicals, engin.; p. (1962) 72M9. 


Baarlem, f., cap. N. Holland prov., Netherlands; 

textiles printing, brewing, bulb grou^; 
_cath.; p. (1967) 172J188. 

Babah, duf.. W. coast Bed Bea. Ethiopia. 
Badilojl, c.. Honshu, Japan ; weaving. sUk-ootton 
mixtures; p. (1964) 178Si80. 


Hackensack, f.. N.J.. n.S JL ; Iron foundries, silk. 
Jewellery, paper; p. (1960) 80J821, 

Hackney, inner bar., N.E. London. Eng.: in- 
corporates former bora, of Bhoreditch and Stoke 
Newington; furniture, clothing, footwear: p. 
(1964) 287,301. 

Haddington, bumh, cap., E. Lothian. Boot. ; on B. 
Tyne 16 m. E. of Edinburgh ; woollen mnf. ; 
grain mkt., com mills. It. engin., hosiery: p. 
(1961) 8806. 

B^erslev, t. Denmark: tobacco, clothing, 
knitted goods p. (1960) 19.738. 

Hadhramaut, dist.. Southern Yemen: ch. pt. and 
G. Mukalla; fertile coastal valley: frankin- 
cense. aloes, tobacco, shawls, carpets; p. 
150,000 (estd.). 

Hadsund, t., Jutland. Denmark: p. (1960) 3,424. 

Hafnarfjdrdur, t. 8. of Beykjavlk. Iceland: p. 
(1962) 7,490. 

Hagen. 1., N. Bhlne-Westphalla, Germany, N.B. 
of Wuppertal: iron, steel, chemicals, textiles, 
paper; p. (1963) 198.800. 

Hagenau,e..Bas-Bbin, France: textiles, porcelain, 
soap, beer: p. (1954) 19,831. 

Hagerstown, a, Md.. T7.B.A.; machin.. furniture, 
chemicals; p. (1960) 36,660. 

Hngonoy, mun.. Luson. Philippine Is.; maize, 
rice, sugar: P. 29,734. 

Hague, C. de Ia, Cotontln Peninsula. France; 
French fleet defeated by British 1692. 

Hague, The, or ’s-Gravenhage or Den Haag, (.. 8. 
Holland, Netherlands: seat of government: 
permanent court of International Justice: adm. 
ctr.: urban inds.. mach. and metal wares: 
engin., printing; p. (1967) 886,187. 

Halia, ch. spt., Israel ; on Bay of Acre at foot of 
Mt. Garmel: terminus of Iraq oil pipeline: 
Inds. Include oil reflnlng. car assembly, steel, 
chemical wks. petro-chemleals: Tedmion univ. ; 
p. (estd. 1951) 190800. 

Hail, t., Neid. Saudi Arabia : p. over lOjOOO. 

Hallshnm. mkt. U, rural dist., Sussex, Eng. ; 5 m. 
N. of Eastbourne; mats, rope and twine; p. 
(rural dist. 1961) 42872. 

Hainan, 1., 8. coast of China ; ch. t. Klungohow: 
densely wooded, camphor, mahogany, rosewood ; 
a. 18.974 sq. m. 

Halnaut, prov.. Belgium, adjoining N.E. border 
of France ; Industi. and agr. ; coal- and Iron- 
mines; a. 1.436 SQ. m.: p. (1962) 1849836. 

Ealnburg, t., Austria; on B. Danube; tobacco: 
Boman remains; p. (1961) 6,437, 

Haine, R., Belgium, and Nord, France : trib. of 
B. ^beidt : length 40 m. 

Haiphong, t., ch. port, N. Viet-Nam; thriving 
tr.; cotton, thread, soap, glass; p. (1960) 


Haiti, rep. (the *' Black Bepublic”). W. Indies; 
consists of W. portion of I. of Hispaniola ; cap. 
Port au Prince; language French; coffee, sisal, 
sugar, textiles, soap, cement, rum; a. 10,204 
sq. m.; p. (estd. 1964) 4,000,000. 

Hakodate, spt., Hokkaido, Japan: fishing ctr.. 
sulpher, dried fish, timber; p. (1965) 243,418. 

Hal, t., central Belgium; flax; p. (1962) 19808, 

Halberstadt, c., Magdeburg, E. Germany: cath.: 
metallurgy, rubber inds., engin.; rly. Junction; 
P. (1963) 46,358. 

Halden, t., 8.E. Norway; wood-pulp, paper, foot- 
wear, cotton spinning: nuclear research reactor: 
p. (1960) 10806. 

Haldenslsben, t., Magdeburg. E. Gerqiany: 
leather, stmeware; p. (1963) 21854. 

Haldia, pt., W. Beniwi. India; nr. mouth of B. 
Hooghli; satellite pt. for Calcutta due for 
completion 1967, to handle coal, ore, grain; oil 
pipeline to BaraunL 

Halesowen, indhtstt. t., mtm. bar., 8.W. of Birming- 
ham. Wore., Eng.; coal, weldless tubes, dee. 
gds., stainless sted forgings, engin.; p. (1961) 
44J60. 

Baleswoith, (., vrb. dist., E. Buffdk. Eng.; on B. 
Blyth, 7 m. 8. of Beedes; fanning, com mlUs, 
malting, engin.; p. (1961) 2882. ^ 

HaUtax. spt., cap.. Nova Beotia, Canada; gr. 
tr.: univ.: naval sta. and dockyard, open In 
winter; machin., irem foundries, boots and 
shoes, oil reflnlng: p. (1961) 188846. „ ^ ^ 

BTiSito, CO. bar., W.B. Yorks, 1^.: E. flanks 
Pennlnes, 8 m; 8.W. of Bradford; carpets, 
textiles and machine tools: p. (1961) 96873. 

Ball Peninsiila, 8.B. Baffin LaiuL Canada ; between 
Cumberland Bound and Frobuher Bay. 
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Hallamihlre, S,,dl8t., WJ&. Yorks. Eiur.: inc. 
Sheffield and Sksclesfield. U 70,060, 

Halland. eo., Sweden: a. 1,901 sq. m.; p. (1001) 

Halle, Haile. E. Germany; onH. Saale: imiv.: 
Ug^te, potash, engin., chemicals; p. (1063) 
278,729, 

Balleln, e., Bahsbarg, Austria: on Austro-German 
frontier. 18 m. 8. of Salzburg; iinpt. 8alt*mines: 
p. (1901) JSJS29, [culture type site. 

Hallstatt, «ii.. Upper Austria: early Iron Age 

Hallnin, frontier indutU, t., Nord. France: on 
R. Lys: p. (1064) 13,846. 

Halmahera, 1., Indonc^: mountainous, active 
volcanoes, tropical forests; spices, pearl 
fisbertes: grows sago and rice: a. 0,648 sq. m. 

Haimstad, apt., Kattegat. Sweden: Iron and steel 
wks., madim. engin., cycles, textiles, leather. 
Jute, wood-pulp: p. (1901) 39j032. 

Halt, t., Jutland. Denmark: on Um Fjord. 

Halstead, t., urb. diet., Essex, Eng.: on K. Ckilne. 

12 m. K. w. of Colchester; rayon weaving, farm- 
ing: p. (1901) 6,466. [p. (1001) 42888. 

Haltempiioe. t„ urb. did., E. Riding. Yorks, Eng.; 

Raltom City, L, Texas. U.S.A.; p. (1900) 23,133, 

Haltwhistle. mkt, L, rural dirt,, Korthumberland, 
Eng.: on R. Tm: coal, paint wks.. agr.; 
p. (rural dist. 1961) 6884. 

Euan, t, Somme dep.. N. France: on R. Somme, 
nr. Amiens: old cas.: p. (1064) 3898. 

Hama, c„ Upper Syria: on R. Orontes; the 
ancient Hamath, cap. of a kingdom in time of 
Kings David and Solomon: cement wks.; p. 
(1061) 116862. 

Hamadan, diet., W. Iran: cold in winter: cap. 
Hamadan; p. (1067) 888,663. 

Hamadan, (ane. Ecbatana). e. Iran. cap. prov.: 
carpets, pottery: airpt.; tomb of Avicenna: 
p. (1067) 663,698. 

HamamatnL t, 8. Honshu, Japan: on cst. plain 
00 m. S.E. of Nagoya: ctr. of impt. cotton- 
mftg. region: textiles, dyeing, musical instru- 
ments, motor cycles: p. (1004) 370800. 

Hamar, t., Norway: onL. MJdsa: ctr. of rich agr. 
diet.: tr. and mftg. inds.: p. (estd. 1060) 13800. 

Hambm, Land, W. Germany: cap. Hamburg; 
a. 200 sq. m. 

Hamburg, gr. spt., indutU. and comm, t. Land 
Hamburg. N. Germany: astride R. Elbe, 85 m. 
upstream freon N. Sea; second Igst. German t.. 
and ch. pt.: univ. and hydrographic institute: 
handles vast tr., inc. liner traffic and barge 
traffic down Elbe from Saxony and Bohemia 
(Gaechoslovakia), also much trans-shipment of 
goods: imports fuel, raw materials for inds., 
foodstufib: exports textiles, leather goods, 
chemicalB. light-engin. prod.: ch. inds., 
shipbldg., fishing, food processing, leather, 
brewing, tobacco, textiles, rubber, oil, wood: 
impt. airport; p. (1008) 1851800. 

Hamburg, t„ ’S.Y., U.S.A.: optical goods: mkt. 
gardening: p. (1000) 9,146. 

Hamburg, bor„ S.E. Fei^., U.SA..: coal, mnfs.: 
p. (1060) 3805. [m.: p. (1061) 580,766. 

Hama (TavasMIins), dev*, Finland: a. 7,118 sq. 

Hamelin (Hamebi), t, i^ower Saxony, Germany; 
on R. Weser: inm. textiles: legend of *' The 
Pied Piper p. (1063) 49800. 

Hamilton, cap. Bermudas (on largest I.): p. 
(estd. 1067) 3,000. [9,483. 

Hamilton, t, W. Victoria, Australia: p. (1001) 

Hamilton, e. and L, pL, S.E. Ontario. Canada: 
at W. end of L. Ontario: varied metallurgical 
mnfiB. and has been called the ** Birmingham ** 
and ** Manchester ** of Canada: fruit ctr.: 
uni^; p. (1001) 396,189. 

Hamilton, e., N.I.. N.Z.. on Waikato R.: unlv.; 
p. (1961) 50,433. 

Hamilton, burgh, Lanark. Scot.: in Clyde valley, 

10 m. B.E. of Glasgow; elec, goods, iron and 
steel foundries, carpet mftg., cotton, woollen 
and knit-wear goods: p. (1061) 41838. 

Hamilton, c., Ohio, U.S.A.: on the Gr. Maine R., 
thriving ind. and tr.: p. (1060) 72864. 

Hamilton, B., tee Cburoblll R. 

Hamlet, i., N.C., U.S.A.: rly. ctr. in peach- and 
tobacco-growing region: p. (1060) 5,061. 

WMwm e., N. BJhlne-WestphaUa. (lermany; on 
R. Lippe. nr. Dortmund; rly. marshalling 
yards, iron inds.: p. (1968) 71800. 

“ ns, (., E. Flanders, Belgium: tope, linen and 
» faetaries: p. (1002) 16880. 

* most 


Hammersmith. Thamee-side inner bor., London, 
Eng.: inc. former bor. of Fulham: industl., 
residtl.; elec, and car aocesscrieB, synthetic 
rubber: p. (1064) 222,059. 

Hammond, e., Ind., U.S.A.: ironwks.. pork 
packing; p. (1060) 111.698. [p. (1000) 10863. 

Hammond, t. La., U.S.A.: strawberry culture; 

Hamoaae, estuary of R. Tamar. Plymouth. Eng. 

Hampshire, eo., Eng.: ch. town Southampton: 
farming: shipbldg.. brewing, tanning: a. 1.503 
sq. m.; p. (1961) 1836,084. 


.j-aids t., inc. in Richmond upon 

Thi^es. ou^ London bor.. Eng.: Hampton 
Court Palace in the par.: Hamptmi Wick Is a 
mile E. of H. Court. 

Hampton, t., S.E. Va.. U.S.A.: oldest EpgitBh 
community in the U.S.; flshiilg. oyster and crab 
packing; p. (1060) 89858. 

Hamtramc^ t, Mich., U.S.A.: p. (1900) 34,137. 

Han Klang, R.. Hupeh. China; rises in E. edge of 
Tibet plateau, flows S.E. between Tsinling 
Shan and Tapa Shan mto Yaagtze-Kiang at 
Hankow; upper course crosses fertile Nancheng 
valley, ien^ 00 m., ^dth 12 m.: lower 
course Interrupted by \many deep gorges, 
especially below Ankang:\ ch. trib. of Yangtze- 
Kiang. length over 1,000 m. 

Banan, t„ Hessen. Germanyl on R. Main; rubber 
and non-ferrous metals mds.. Jewellery: p. 
(1068) 48800, ; 

Hancock, i., Mich.. U.S.A.; .copper-mines: iron 
and brass mnfs.: p. (1060) 6832. 

Hangchow (Hangzhou), c.. cap., Chekiang, China: 
bead of H. Bay; former treaty pt.; extensive 
tr.: ctr. of silk-weaving ind.; p. (1053) 637,000. 

Hanko, on 8. point. Finland: p. (1061) 8.178. 

Hankow, e.. former treaty pt., Hupeh. China; 
700 m. from mouth of Yangtze-Kiang: great tea 
mart, also Ige. tr. in opium, raw silk, cotton, etc., 
iron and steel wks.. textiles, flour. See also 



, fpu Norway; world's 
t.1 flahiag; p. (lOOl) 6804. 


Hanley, industl. t. (now inc. in co. bor. of Stoke- 
on-Trent), Staffs. Eng.: pottery, china. 

Hannibal, e.. Mo. U.S.A.: on K. Mississippi; 
timber and wagon bldg.: p. (1060) 30,028. 

Hanoi, e., cap., N. Viet-Nani: ancient ** Ke-Sho " 
or "great market" on the Red R.: old An- 
namese fort, now modem comm, ctr.; univ.; 
cotton, silks, tobacco, pottery; superphosphate 
and magnesium phosphate nearby; p. (1960) 
644800. 

Hanover, cap.. Lower Saxony, Germany; W. 
of Brunswick: Iron, textiles, maebin., paper, 
biscuits, cigarettes, cars, rubber processing, 
chemicals; gr. route ctr.; p. (1008) 671,300. 

Hanover, bor., Penns., U.S.A.; mnfs. shoes. Jute, 
wire cloth; p. (1000) [24891. 

Hanwell. t., Middlx.. Eng.; on R. Brent; p. (1001) 

Hanyang, industl. c., China; opp. Hankow, on 
Yangtze-kiang; Ige. ironwks. Fes oiso Wuhan. 

HapBianda, spt., N. Sweden; salmon Ashing; exp., 
timber, and prod, of the Lapps; p. (1061) 3894. 

Hapnr, t., W. Uttar Pntdesh, India: tr. in sugar, 
timber, cotton, brassware; p. (1061) 65848. 

Barar, cap. Hanr prov., Ethiopia: hides and 
skins, ivory, oattle; p. approx. 26800. 

Baihin, e., Heilungkiang, China: former treaty 
pt.; rly. Junction; soya-beans, flour, tanning. 
distlUing; maebin.; p. [1963) 1,163,000. 

Harbour Qrace, t, pt.. Conception Bay. New- 
foundland, Canada; p. (1001) 2860. 

Harborg, spt., Hanover. Germany: on R. Elbe, 
nr. Hamburg: linseed-crushing, india-rubber 
ind., etc. 

Hardamrer Fjord, W. cst. Norway: 75 m. long. 

Bardtlltns., W. Germany; northward oontiiiuation 
of Vosges on W. of Rhine rift vaUey: formerly 
forested, now Igelydeaied for pasture: highest 
points reach Just over 2.000 ft. 

Hardwar, t., Uttar Pradesh. India: on R. Ganges: 
gr. annual frdr and pilgrimage; p. (1061) 58813. 

HareIMke, t., N.W. Belgium: tobacco: p. (1902) 
16898. 

BaSSml t, spt, Calvados, France : potteries, 
distillmg, dbemlcals; p. 5,080. 

8t., India, formed 1066 when Punjab st. 
'bioned on linguistic basis; Hiudu 
Joint cap. with Punjab st. Chandi- 
garh; p. (estd. 1006) 7800800, 

Harlninnr. outer bor.. Greater London, Eng.: oom- 
prirang former bors. of Hornsey, Tottenham and 
Wood Green; p. (1064) 258,908, 
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Hari-Biid, R., N. Afghanistan and Iran; the 
ancient ** Arius ’* ; length 050 m. ; iRud » river). 
Harle^ 1„ Merioneth, Wales ; on i^ardigan Bair, 

_ 10 m. N. of Barmouth ; famous cas. ; fanning. 
Harlen, B., N.Y., 17.S.A. ; and Spuyten Duyii] 
Creek together form a waterway e, 8 m. long, 
extending fh>m the East U. to Hudson B.. and 
separates the bors. Manhattan and Bronx. 
Harlingen, spf.. Friesland. Netherlands: mar- 
garine. mixed fanning, fish; natural gas; p. 
10,400, 

Harlow. Essex, Eng. : in valley of B. Stort, 

22 m. N.E. of London : one of *' New Towns ** 
designated 1047: spreads S.W. from nucleus of 
old mkt. t. of Harlow; engin., glass, furniture 
mkg.. metalhugy; p. (estd. 1065) 68,736. 
H&mosand, t, Sweden; on Q. of Bothnia: engin., 
saw-mills, pulp; p. (1061) 17^63. 

Harpenden, (.. urb. dist„ Herts. Eng. : in Chiltem 
Hills, 5 m. N. of St. Albans : Bothamsted agr. 
experimental sta. ; rubber, hosiery, basket 
m^., epgin.: p. (1061) 18J807. 

HarringaFt Haringey. 

Harris, par.. Lewis 1.. Outer Hebrides, Soot. : Inc. 

several sm. islets: tweeds, fishing: p. 4,467. 
Harrisburg, c.. cap.. Penns.. n.S.A.: iron, steel 
factories, machln.. cigarettes, cotton goods: 
p. (1060) 79J697. 

Harrisbm* t, HI.. U.S.A.: p. (1060) 9J71. 

Harrison or East Newarl^ induM. t., N.J.. n.S.A.: 
p. (1060) 11,743. 

Harrogate, t., mun. bor., spa, W.B. Yorks. Eng. : 
in valley of B. Nidd. 14 m. N. of Leeds: 
numerous chalybeate springs; p. (1061) 66,332, 
Harrow, wter bcr„ Greater London. Eng. ; famous 
public school; camera mftg.: p. (1961) 209,080. 
Harsova, t.. Bomanla; on B. Danube. N. of 
(Jemovada ; p. .%762. 

Harstad, (A. f.. Lofoten Is.. N.W. Norway: herring 
Ind.. woollen goods; p. (1060) 4,028. 

Hart Fella, nUn., between Peebles and Dumfries. 
Scot.; alt. 2.651ft. 

Hartebeesfepoort Dam, Transvaal. Bep. of 8. 
Africa ; on B. Giooodlle (Limpopo), 25 m. W. of 
Pretoria : supplies water for cultivation, under 
irrigation, of cotton, maise. tobacco. 

Hartford, cap.. Conn.. T7.8.A.; Ige. comm, ctr., 
seat of Trinity College; small arms, typewriters, 
elec, machin., aircraft engin., ceramics, plastics; 
p. (1060) 162^78. 

Hartlord City, Ind., U.S.A. : p. (1060) 8,063. 
Rartland Point, Barnstaple Bay, N. Devon Ens. 
Hartlepool, spf., co. bor., Durham, Eng.; on E. 
Gst., 3 m. N. of estuary of 11. Tees; iron inds., 
shipbldg.. light inds., timber: good sands for 
holiday-makers to the S. ; p. (estd. 1966) 96,970. 
Hartsville, (.. S.C., U.S.A. ; cotton, rayon, silk, 
textiles: p. (1060) 6,392. 

Harm, N.E. HI.. I7.S.A. : rolling stock, diesel 
engines, heavy machln.; p. <1060) 29fi71, 

Harwell, vU., Berkshire. Eng. : 12 m. S. of Oxford ; 
Atomic Energy BesearchEstab.; nudear power 
research and prod, of radioisotopes. 

Harwicli, apt., mun. 6or.. Essex, Eng. ; on 8. cst. of 
estuary of B. Stour : packet sta. for Belgium, 
Netbcrlands. Denmark; docks, naval base. 
Iteheries. light inds.; p. (1961) 13,699, 

Ham Mtns., range in Hanover and Brunswick, 
Germany ; highest peak the Brocken ; 1,142 ni. 
forested slopes rich in minerals ; length 57 m. 
Kasleinere, mkt. L, urb. disU, Surrey, Eng. ; 18 m. 
S.W. of Guildford, on hills of Hindhead and 
Blaokdown: lesldtl.: It. inds.; p. (1061) 
Hasllngden, mun. bor., Ijancs. Eng. : (’D Bossen- 
dale Fells, 3 ni. B. of Accrington : cottO'i. stone 
auarrying, engin.: p. (1961) 74.770. 

Hasselt, (.. prov Umbourg. Belgium; gin dte- 
tiUeries: p. (1062) 37.198. 

Bassi Metsoud, Algeria, Africa; Ige. oilfield; 24 
Inob pipe-line to Beiaia. 

Hassi R’lHei, Algeria, Africa: natural gas. 
Hasttaigi, CO. bor., E. Suisex. Eng. : on S. cst.. 
midway between Beadhi Head and Dungeness : 
seaside resort: one of the Cinque Ports; p. 
(1061) 66,346. 

Hastings, (.. N.T.. N.Z.: on Hawke's Bay. nr. 

Nanier: p. (1061) 82,479. 

Bastings, t., Nebraska. UB.A.: p. (1060) 21,412, 
Hastbiga-oii-Hodsoii, i„ N.Y.. 17.8 JL.; resldtl.: 

ninfe. copper chemicals: p. (1000) 8,979, 

Batay (formerly Banjak of Alezandretta). ceded to 
^Turkey by France 1080: p. (1060) 441,209, 
Baifield, u, Uerta, Eng. : on Great North Boad, 


10 m. N. of London: one of "New Towns'' 
designated 1048 growing around old i. of 
Bishops Hatfield; light engin., aircraft; n. 
(estd. 1006) 23j636, 

Hatbras, t., Aligarh dist.. W. Uttar Pradesh, 
India; sugar, cotton, carved work: p. 
(1961) 64J046. 

Hattems. C„ N.C., n.S.A. ; stormy region. 

Hattiesburg, t. Miss.. UB.A.; p. (1060) 34,989, 

Hattmgen, t„ N. Rbloe-Westphsiia. Germany; 
S.E. of Essen; machin.. textiles: p. (1063) 
30,700, 

Hat^W mkt. (., Hungary : E. of Budapest ; p. 
(1062) 20,080. 

Haugesund, spt., S. Norway; on 8.W. coast, 
85 m. N. of Stavanger ; ch. ctr. of herring fish- 

_ery: canning inds.; p. (estd. 1060) 20,000. 

Raurald, a., B. cst. N.I.. N.Z. 

Hautmont. t, Nord. France: p. (1054) 16,978, 

Hant-Bhin, see Rhfn-Hant 

Haute-Oaronne. see Garonne-Haute. 

Hante-Lolre. see Lolre-Hante. 

Haute-Mama, see Blame-Haute. 

Haute-Sadne, see Sadne-Hante. 

Haute-Savoie. see Savoie-Haute. 

Haute-Vlenne. see Vienne-Haute. 

Bautes-Pyrfodes, see Pyidndes, Hautes. 

Havana, prov., CMba ; cap. U. ; Ige. exp. tr. ; a. 
3.173 sq. m.: P. (1053) 1,538 808. 

Havana, spt., cap., Cuba ; ch. c. of the W. Indies : 
cigars, tobacco, sugar, rum. coffee, woollens, 
straw hats, iron-ore; oil refining on outskirts of 
t.: p. (estd. 1060) 788,000. 

Havant and Waterloo, urb. diet., Hants. Eng. : at 
foot of Portsdown Hill, 6 m. N.B. of Portfr 
mouth; malting, brewing, tanning; p. (1061) 
74,564. 

Havel, R., Germany: flowing to B. Elbe (221 m.). 

Haverforawest, co. mun. lior^ Pembrokeshire. 
Wales: 6 m. N.E. of Milford Haven: agr. mkt.; 
Norman oas.: p. (1001) 8,872. 

Haveri^, i., urb, dist., Suffolk. E. Eng.; p. (1061) 
6,446, 

Haverhill, L, Mass. U.8.A.: boot factories: p. 
(1060) 46,346. 

Havering, outer bor., E. London. Eng.: inc. Horn- 
church and Bomford (q.v.): p. (1964) 242,706, 

Haverstraw, (.. N.Y.. U.B.A.: brick-mkg.: p. 
(I960) 6,771. 

Havre, Le, epi., Seine-Maritime, France: on Eng- 
lish Channel at mouth of B. Seine: fine boule- 
vards; ship-bldg., engin.. chemicals, ropes, 
cottons, oil refining; pipeline to Grandpuits 
under construction; p. (1002) 184 J33. 

Havre de Giaoe, t., Md., U.S.A.; resort; duck 
shooting; p. (1050) 7 809. 

Hawaii, I.. Igst. of Hawaiian gr.; three great 
volcanic mtns., Mauna Kea (18,706 ft., highest 
island mtn. in world, dormant), Mauna Loa 
(13.680 ft., world’s most aoti^'e volcano), 
Hualali (last erupted. 1801); ch. pt. Hilo (deva- 
stated by tidal wave, 1040); lava deserts, 
bamboo forests; sugar-cane, cattle, coffee; 
tourism: deep-sea fishing; p. (1060) 61J332. 

Hawaiian Is. (Sandwich Is.). sL, Pae. Oc.. admitted 
1050 as 50th st. of U.S.A.; chain of coral and 
volcanic Is.; a. 6,424 sq. m.; cap. Honolulu 
on 8.E. cst. of Oahu 1.: p. (1060) 632,772. 


length 500 m. 

Hawera, i., N.I.. N.Z.; p. (1961) 7,637. 

Hawes Water, L., Westmorland. Eng. (2i m,l 
Hawi^ burgh, Boxburgh. Scot.; on B. TevioU 
18 m. S.W of Belso; hosiery, tweed and wool- 

HaSM*8^,*pwf^df5f.*N.I.. NX; on E. eat,i 
cap. Napier: a. 4,260 sq. m. ; p. (1961) 724,576. 
Hawkesbnry, R., N.S. W.. Australia ; length 380 m. 
Hawkesbory, t., Ontario. Canada: p. (lOM) 
Haworth, W.B. Yorks. Eng.: nr. Keighley; 

borne of the Brontes. . . 

Hawibonie. f., 8.W. Oal., f •; in gaa- 

and oU-pTodudng area: p. (1960) 33Uf86, 
Hawthorne, bor,. NJ., U.S.A.: paint, glsae tex- 
tfles, dywks.; p. (1960) 17,736. . ^ ^ 
HayTB.. Alberta. Canada: flows Into O. Slave 
Lake. [p. (1961) 1.721. 

Hay. urb. dist., Bmdmock. Wales; on B. Wye; 
Hay, t„ N.B,W.. Auatralto; aituated on. ML 
MurrumUdgM on N. edge of Bivevtna diit.; 
coUectlng ctr. for fruit and wheat grown under 
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ifzleatloii, fior despatdh Inr ran E. to Naranden 
_aiid Sydney, or by river W. to Adelaide. 
Beyange. t.. Fiaiioe: lionwkB.: p. (1054) 

lljOSO, 

, ML, or Onnd Teton peak. Bocklee. 
,U.SJL: alt. 18.500 ft. 
k. L, wb. ditL, Lanoe. Eng. : ooal-mining: 
P. (1061) 12fi70. 

Hayeo and HarUngton. former u¥b. ditt„ Hiddx.. 
Eng.; now Ino. In HUlJngdon outer bor.. Greater 
London (o.o.); reeldtL: elec, goods, gramo- 
_ phones, aeroplane mftg.; p. (1061) 67,912, 
Bayle. L, OomwaU. Bng. ; nr. St. Ives ; cnigln. ; 
p. BJ^, 

Bayllng island, retort. Hants. Eng.: B. of Ports- 
mouth. 

Baystaok, tiimmtt of the Adlrondacks. Vt.. n.a.A. : 
alt. 4.010 ft. 

U.SJL; p. (1060) 72J00, 
Hayward’s H Satt L mkL t„ Susmz. Eng.; nr. 

Ouckfleld : oattie mkt. ; p. 6,400, 

Haaaid. t.. Ky.. n.S.A. ; gas. coal, sawmills, steel 
mills: P. (1060) 6,958. [40,968. 

Baaaribagli, L, Bihar. India: coal, mica: p. (1061) 
Haaebronok. t.. Franco. Nord: rly. otr.. textiles. 

graim livestock: p. (1054) 16Ji26, 

Hazel Grove and Bramhall. urb. diet., Cheshire, 
Eng.: p. (1061) 30,999, 

Bazletc^ e.. Penns., UBJL.; anthracite region; 
coal, iron, textiles, iron and steel mnft.; p. 
(1060) 82ftB6. [residtl. 

Headhigley. mb., Leeds, Yorks. Eng.: mainly 
Healdtown. misBion tta., nr. Fort Beaufort. Cape 
Province 8. AfriPA. 

HOaiior. t.. wb. dirt., Derby. Eng.: 7 m. N.E. of 
Derby; coal, hosiery, rly. wagons, pottery, pre- 
fabricated timber bldgs, mftg. : p. (1061) 23,867. 
HeaiA I.. B. Indian Ocean: 280 m. 8.K of Ker- 
guelen L; Australian poesession. 

Htathrow. vil.. Bllddx, Eng.; on W. margin of 
built-np area of London : site of London Air- 
port: arterial road link with London. 

Beaton Norris, indued. i„ Lancs, Eng.; on E. 
Mersey: p. 11,000. 

HSbbnm. L, urb. diet., Durham, Eng. ; on B. Tyne. 
4 m. below Gateshead : shipbldg.. engin., and 
colliery inds.; p. (1061) 26.042. 

Hebden Boyd, urb. diet., W.K. Yorks. Eng.; 
cotton fisctories. dyewks.. heavy engin.; p. 
(1061) 9,409. 

Hebrides or Western Is., Soot., grouped as Outer 
and Inner Hebrides; oh. t. Stornoway, Lewis: 
a. 2,860 sq. m. 

Hebron, t., Jordan; 16 m. 8.W. of Jerusalem: p. 

(1061) 37,011. Cp. (1061) 8.420. 

Heokmondwike. i, urb. diet, WJL Yorks. Eng. 

, 00., Nor “ ” * ' ^ 


. „ _rorway; on Swedish border. _ 

10.621 so. m.; P. (1068) 177,730. 

Heerenveen, commune, Friesland prov., K. Nether- 
lands: Uvestock; p. (1067) 29.768. 

Heerlen, Limbunr. Neth.; 14 m. E. of Maas- 
tricht; traces of Boman occupation: coalmng.: 

H&e,^^M^S^to^1g-HoIstein, Germany; otr. of 
petroleum dbt.; maohln., food preserving; 
p. (1068) 20J00. 

HmOlbeirg, jamoue univ, L, Baden-WOrttemberg. 
Germany: on B. Nedrar, nr. Mannheim ; oas.; 
tobacco, wood, leather, rly. carriages: rly. 
Junction: nylon plant projected: p. (1068) 
126,600, 

HeldenhetnLj., Baden-WOrttemberg. Germany; 
N.E. of ITlin: textiles, machin.. metallurgy, 
fiimitnie: p. (1068) 60/W0. 

Hrfihwmn, L, f, pL, Baden-WOrttemberg. Geso. 
many; emdn., vehltdeB, foodstoIBi; p. (1068) 
92 400. 

HSttangUsng (Heiinngjiang). wov., N. China; a. e. 

180.000 sa* m.; tractor fuming, himbering; 
coal gold: osp. Harbin: p. (1058) 11,897,309. 

HSJai, tzpM Saudi Arabia: mainly desert: 
wt r f poor AMwmwnlffl tti ff f w * : oh. t. Mecca; a. 

150.000 SQ. m. : p. iJ)O0/NM) (estimated). 
HeUa, volsafio. Iceland ; alt. 5.005 ft. 

Beider (Dsn HSlder),!., N. Holland. Netherlands; 
on strait between peninsula and I. of Texsl; 
naval base; on ost. 50 m. N. of Amsterdam; 
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on N. aide of Firth of Clyde at entrance to Gere 
Loch: metal goods; p. (1061) 9jS06. 

Heletz, Negev, Israel; ollwells. 

Heligoland, German I,. N. Sea. off month of Elbe; 
formerly British. 

HeUkon, min., Greece ; between G. of Corinth and 
L. Kop^: alt. 5.786 ft. [Boot B. 

Hell Gate R., Mont., U.S.A.; trib. of Bitter 
HeUendoom, commune Overijssel. Netherlands; 

textiles: p. (1067) 28J152. 

Hellespont, eee Dardanelles. 

HelUn, L. Albacete. Spain; sulphur-mines; p. 
(1967) 80fi26. 

Heimond. t., N. Brabant, Netherlands: on the 
Zuld-WUlernsvaart (canal): textiles; p. (1067) 
46,834. 

Helmstedt, (.. Lower Saxony, Germany; E. of 
Brunswick : coal and potassium mining, 
tc^es, machin.; p. (1063) 29400. 

Helmund, R.. Afghanistan ; falls into L. Hamun ; 
length 650 m. 

Helsliuborg or Hilslngboig. spt., Sweden; on the 
Sound, opposite Hebdngbr, Denmark: shipyd., 
engin., textiles, rubber ^goods, chemicals: p. 

H££Ste!!^^.^8jailand. Denmark; shlpydB, tex- 
tiles, rubber boots; p. (IDW) 26JB68. 

Helsiniki (Helsingfors), eTt.,\eav. Finland: on G. 
of Finland, harbour ice-poimd Jan. to April 
except for channel opeM by ice-breaker: 
univ. ; timber prod., textiles, carpets, etc. ; p. 
(1068) 482M0\ 614jm (inol. sub.). 

Bdlston, mkL L. man. bar., Cornwall. Eng.: on B. 
Oober, 8 m. W. of Fahnouth: tourist otr.; fa- 
mous for its festival of the hSury or Floral Dance 
„ (8 May); p. (1061) 7J)86. ^ 

Helvellyn, mtn.. Cumberland, Eng.: 0 m. SJL 
Keswick; alt. 3.118 ft. 

Hemel Benipstead, (., Herts. Eng. ; on B. dopes of 
Chiltems, 0 m. N. of Watford ; one of New 
Towns '* desigzmted 1047 : consists of bulk of 
mun. bor. of Hemel Hempstead with new 
growth to E. and S.E.: mun. bor. exists as 
separate entity; sdentlflc glass, elec, engin.. 
cars: p. (estd. 1965) 66,440. [34,641. 

Hempstead, L, Long 1.. N.Y., U.BJL: p. (1060) 
Hemsworth, iirh. dieL, W.B. xorks. Eng.; 6 m. 

S.B.ofWakel)eld: p. (1061) id.ddi. 

Henderson, e., Ky., U.BJL ; tobacco, cotton, coal ; 
p. (1060) 16M2. 

Henderson, t..N.C.,U.S. A.; cotton. tobacco. mkt. 

and mnfs. ; p. (1050) 10.996. 

'BsoAxm, former mun. bor., Middx., Eng.; now bus. 
in Barnet outer bor. Greater London, (Q.v.); 
many light inds.; p. (1061) 116J848. 

Hengdo, Ovfndjssel, Neth.; industl. otr.. 
metals; cattle mkt.; laoe mkg., textiles; p. 
(1987) 68J007. 

Bengyang, c.. Hunan, China; on Slang Kiang in 
foot-hills to S. of Yangtze plain; nr. impt. 
lead- and zlnc-mng. diet.: p. (1058) 236,000. 
Htoin-Lidtard, t.. Pas-de-Cnials, France: p. (1054) 
23J673. ^ „ 

Benley-on-Tbames, mun. bor., Oxftffd. Eng.; 
5 m. N.B. of Beading ; mkt. garaening. brewing ; 
P. (1961) 9431. (P. (1054) 11JM9. 

Henneboot, Morbihan, France ; on B. Blavet: 
Henrietta Maria, 0.. Ontario, Canada; on Hudson 
Bay. [peaks Bay. 

Henry, 0., Va.. UJ3.A.; at 8, entrance to Chesa- 
Bendiorrow. upland a., Cornwall. Bng. ; granite: 
iinpt. kaolin-mining diet., kaolin exported by 
sea from Par. Fowey; rues to over 1.000 ft.; 
a. 80 SQ. m. 

Hen^a, L, Burma, on B. Irrawaddy; p. 28442. 
Herat, cap, c. of prov. same name, Aiknanistan ; on 
Hari Bud; strongly fortlfled; has been called 
"the key of India": crude petroleum and 
chrome ore in a.: p. (1048) (of prov.) 1442443: 
(oft.) [1964) 62400. .. 

BdrauB, dep., S. France; wines, fruit, okvas. 
cheese, sheep-rearing: cap. MdntpelUer: a. 
SQ. m.; p. (1062) BIO^'^ 




L, Ark., UAJu; on IBsslssippi B.; 

Bhipplnf etr. Oarcottom P. (1060) 11400, 

it» UJEUL: 8014 auver, iron, 
^2ojm. 

bmh, Dunbarton, Soot.: 


ton Plateau, Gt. Dividing Ban^46 dl S.W, of 
Cairns to which It Is linked by raill : tin-mining. 
Herculaneum, buried e„ Italy; 7 m. BJKS. 

Naples ; re-disoovered In 1700. 

Bareulis, L, Transvaal, 8. Africa; sub. of Pre- 
toria; p. 16,119. 

Heredia, pres., Costa Bioa, Central America; 
^ cap. Heredia; p. (1968) «5,OT. 

BarefosA co.. Eng.; on Welsh border: fertfla 
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Mt, oereate, hops cattle, sheep, older, salraon. 
Umes^; a. 842 sq. m.; p. (1981) 1S0,919, 
Bereloid, mun. tor., eo. t., Hereford, Ens. ; on H. 
Wye. in ctr. of plain of Hereford ; cath. : steel 
for turbines and alxoraft rockets, tilee. enirin.. 
timber, dder and preserves; p. (1061) 40,431, 
Betenthals. commune, N. Belgium; mOg ; p. 
(1962) 17JB97, 

Herlord, t„ N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; on H. 
Werra; cotton, flax, f^iture, cigars, oonfec- 
tionery, metallurgy; p. (1968) 66,700, 

Berisau. cap, can. Appensell Ausser-Rhoden, 
Switserland ; muslin mftg., embroidery, dyeing ; 
p. (1957) 18,407, 

Hexm. sm, 1, of Channel Is.. English Channel ; 4 
m. N.W. Sark and N.E. of Guernsey; remark- 
able shell-beach: a. 820 acres; p. 90, 

Hermoa, mb».. Syria; in Anti-Lebanon mtns.; 
alt. 9,386 ft. 

Heimosillo. t., cap., Sonora. Mexico : on Sonora B : 
univ.: impt. tr.; distilling, silver; p. (1900) 
60,000. 

Keimonpotis, »vt., eap„ Cyclades, Greece; p. 
{19tV'14,402. 

Heme, (., N. Khine-Westphalla, Germany; nr. 
Dortmund: coal, iron, mimhin, , chemicals; 
p. (1968) 111,200, 

Heme Bay, wh, diet., Kent. Eng.; on cst., 

62 m. from London; p. (1961) 21JS73. 

Heraing. t., Jutland. Denmark: knitting ind.; p. 

(1060) 24,790. [61,672. 

Herrera, pros., Panama, cap. Chitrd; p. (1960) 
Hersfeld, e., Hessen, Germany : textiles; machin.. 
wood, iron, leather, mineral baths; p. (estd. 
1054) 22,300, 

Herstal. t., Belgium; nr. Lidge; repeating rifle 
wks., aero-engines; p. (1962) 29,698. 
Herstmonoeux, inl.. nr. Hastings, Sussex. Eng.; 

cas. : site of Royal Greenwich Observatory. 
Herten, i., N. Rhine-Westphalia, (Germany; coal, 
machin.; p. (1063) 52,300. 

Hertford, co., Eng.; undulating parks, woods, 
wheat, ftuit; light inds., elec, engin.. pharma- 
oeutlOB: a. 632 sq. m.; p. (1061) 832301. 

Hertford, eo. i„ mun. bor., Hertford, Eng.; on R. 
Lea. 20 m. K. of London: pharmaoeutica. flour 
milling, rolling stodc, diesels, brewing; p. 
(1961) 16,734. 

*a-Herfe 08 enbosdh,(., Netherlands: onRs.Dommel 
and Aa: cap. of N. Brabant prov.; famous 
cath.; cattle mkt.; industl. development; p. 
(1967) 79.161, 

Hessen, Land, Germany; a. 7.081 sq. m.; cap. 

Wiesbaden: p. (1961) 4J814300. 

Hessen Nassau, farmer Pnutsian prov., Germany; 
a. 6.472 sq. m. ; cap. Cassel ; forested, cereals, 
tobacco, flax, potatoes, mineral springs, iron, 
coal, copper. 

Heston and Isleworih. eee Hounslow. 
HetchKetohyDam,Cal..U.S.A.; on R. Tuolumne 
100 m. upstream from St. Joaquin K.; ch. 
source of irrigation for middle St. Joaquin 
valley ; supplies water and hydro-elec, to Ban 
Fnncisco: height 480 ft., capacity 1,466,000 
million gaUons. 

Hetton, t, urb. diet., Durham, Eng. ; 5 m. N.£, of 
Durham: coal; p. (1961) 17,463. 

Hdverie, commune, central Belgium ; mkt. 

gardens: p. (1962) 16,495. 

Hex. R., Ch.pe Provinoe. Rep. of 8. Africa: rises 
in Ijange Berge. flows S.W. to Gr. Berg R. at 
Worcester; valley gives access to Gr. Karroo 
and Central African tableland, is used by trunk 
rly. from Cape Town to Johannesburg. 

Heauun, mki. t.. urb. disi.. Northumberland. 

Eng.: on K. Tyne, 20 m. W. of Newcastle; 
^p. (1961)9,^7. ^ 

Heysham, see Morecambe and Heysham. 

Uejwood, t., mun, bar., Lancs, Eng.: 8 m. E. 

Bury: coal, ootton. chemicals; p. (1961) 24,059. 
Hlawassee, R., Tenn., U.S.A. : trlb. Tenn. R. 
BibUng. i., Minn., iron ore; p. (I960: 

HiL»^.<..N.C..U.8.A.; p. (1960) 29.929. 

Hidalgo. St. Mexico: cap. Pachuca; mng., coffee, 
sugar, tobacco; a. 8.057 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
994 698 

High ^oint, c.. N.C.. U.S.A.: textfles; p. (I960: 
62,063. 

High Wycombe, t, mun. bar., Bucks, Eng. ; 15 m 
N.W. of Windsor; furniture, paper mkg.i freese 
sing; p. (1961) 60301. 
mkt u mun. bor., Northants, 


Eng.; 3 m. E. of WeDingborongh; ibotwear 
and leather drening: p. (1961) 3,766. 

Highgate, residU, diet,, London, Eng. ; <m hill N. 

_ of Camden bor.; p. (1961) 16JS80. 

Highland, Park, t„ Mlob., t).SJL : motor can: pw 

, (I960) 99,064. 

Highland Park, bar., N.I., U.8JL.; non-metallio 
of U.S. Bureau of Mto; p. (1960) 11,049. 

Hilden,t.,N.Rhlne-Westphalia. Germany: S.E. 
of Dflsseldoif; textiles, iron, dhemioalB: p. 
(1068) S9300. 

HildeSheim, e.. Lower Saxony. Germany; at foot 
of Bars Mtns. ; cath. : madiin., fbrm Imple- 
ments, textiles, ceramics; p. (1968) 99,900. 

HiUa, Htoo. Iraq; on R. Euphrates: nr. ancient 
Babylon: p. (1956) 274,567. 

Hilled t, N.E. SJUland, Denmark: agr. im- 
plements: p. (1960) i2j605. 

Hillingdoti, outer bor.. Greater London, Eng.; 
comprising former urb. diets, of Hayes and 
Harlington, RulsUp and Northwood, Ylewdey 
and W. Drayton and mun. bor. of Uxbridge; p. 
(1964) 227,929. 

Hillside, t.. N.J.. U.S.A.; engines; speed boats; 
drugs; lomber; p. (1960) 22304. 

Hilo, c., Hawaii ; nr. Igst. active volcano In the 
world. Manna Loa ; alt. 13.600 ft. 

HUversnm, t., Netherlands; nr. Utrecht; out- 
standing modem architecture; floorcloth fac- 
tories. wireless equipment; broadcasting sta.; 
P. (1967) 202.756. 

Himachal Pradesh, Union terr., India; cap. 
Simla: p. (estd. 1966) 2356,000. 

Himalayas, vast chain of mbu. along N. border of 
India; 1,600 m. long; highest peak, Mt. 
Everest. 29,028 ft. 

Himeji, indusU. t., S. Honshm Japan ; on diore of 
Inland Sea, 30 m. W. of Kobe ; iron and steel 
ind., heavy engin.: p. (1964) 959,000. 

Hinckley, mkt. t., urb. dist., on border of Leicester 
and Warwick. Eng.; hosiery, boots, earboard 
boxes, dye wb^. engin.: p. (1961) 42.579. 

Hinckley Point, Somerset. Eng.; civil nuclear 
power-sta. 

Hiudenboig, see Zabrse. 

Hindhead, Mtty common andlheaUh resort, Surrey, 
nr. Btaslemere, Eng. 

HIndlya Banag^ dam. Iraq ; across R. EnphratsiL 
80 m. above HlUa; provldee flood control sna 
Irrigation in a. between Shatt el HlDa and R. 
Euphrates. 

Hindley, urb. dist., Lancs, Eng. ; 2 m. 8.E. of 
Wigan: cotton, paint, knitwear, asbestos; 
p. (1961) 19396. 

Hindu Kiikh. ndn. range, mainly in N.B. Afghan- 
istan; highest 1^ Tlrich Mir (25,426 ft.) in 
Chltral dist., W. Pakistan; 8ah^ tunnel 
(opened 1964) with 2-lane motor highway outs 
H.K. at height of 11,000 ft., runs 800 ft. b^ow 
mtn. top, l| m. 

Hindustan, former name of part of N. India 
between Himalayas and Vlndhys ranges. 

Hinojosa del Duque, commune, 8. Spain; copper: 
agr.; textiles; v. (1967) 15,629. 

Hlrado, I., off W. cst. Japan ; nr. Sasebo ; fomous 
for blue and white porcelain. 

HIrfanll Dam, project on R. KlxUlnnak 90 m, S.E. 
Ankara, Turkey, 1961. 

HlrosaU, Honshu, Japan; castle: lacquer 
ware; p. (1965) 151,624. 

gpt., €., Central Honshu. Japan; close 
to the ** Island of Light" with its fiunous 
Shinto temple: first city to be destroy^ by 
atomic bomb (6 Aug. 1945): now rebuilt; p. 
(1965) 604345. 

Rirsdhberg, see Jelenla Oora. _ . 

Hispaniola, Greater Ant^es, W. Indtes ; tge, T„ 
divided between the Haiti and Dominican Reps ; 
a. 29,586 aq. m. . , 

Riqwr, glacier, Karakoiam mtns., tongth 88 m. 

Hitdhin, mkt. (., urb. diet., Hertk^Eng.; in gap 
through Chiltem Hills, 35 m. N. of London; 
light engin., tanning, chemteala, distilling; 
p. (1961) 24343. ^ ^ ^ “* 

Hjttliniumi Lake, Sweden: S.W. of L. Malar: a 

Hjorring, t., Jutland, N. Denmark: biscuit and 
clothiim wks.: p. (1960) 16j038. fHartaban. 

Hlalng (Rangoon), R., Burma: flows to G. of 

Hobart, spt., cap., Tasmania. Australia; on B. 
Derwent; univ.'; gr. fruit exp.; ainc, cadmium. 


superphbmhates; p. (1961) 115387, 
Hobbs, N.M.. ui.A.: oUwell am 
ctr.; p. (1960) 26376. 
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Hoboken, i„ Antwerp. Belgium: eblpbldg.: k* 
fractory metals: p. (eetd. 1957) 30^52. 

Hoboken, e„ C7.S.A. : Ige. ocean oommcrcc; ' 
p. (1990) 48.441. 

Hobro. f‘pl» Jutland. Denmark; nt W. end of 
Marfager Fjord: cattle feed factory: p. (19ft0) 
8jm. \15J9U 

Baohst, U, Hessen : Gennany : on K. Main : n. 

Hoobstetter, mtn., S.I., N.Z. ; in Southern AIpp : 
alt. 11.200 ft. 

Hoddesdon, L urb. disf.. Herts. Eng.: in lj»a 
valley. 4 m. B. of Ware: nursery trade, tomatoes, 
etc.: p. <1991) 17J908. 

Hodeida. spt.. Yemen. Arabia: on Bed Sea: naval 
base; p. 60.000, 

Bodmesovarsarhely. f.. S.E. Hungary; wheat, 
fruit, tobacco, cattle: p. (1962) 53J128. 

Hot, U Bavaria, Germany; on K. Saale ; textiles, 
iron, macihin.. porcelain, glass, brewing: p. 
(1963) 66J600. 

Hofei (HbM). c.. cap. Anhwei prov.. Ghina: rloe 
growing a.: cotton and silk; p. (1968) 184,000. 

Hofhnan, mtn. peaie of the Sierra Nevada. Cali- 
fornia; alt. 8.108 fL \ 100,000. 

Hdnt, i.. Hasa, Saudi Arabia; p. (estd. 1959) 

Hog*s Back, Surrey. Eng.: chalk ridge: alt. 
505 ft. 

BObe Tanem, Alpine range, Tyrol. Austria; 
nigged crystalline rocks; highest point, Grau 
Olockner. alt. 12.461 ft. 

Hohenlimbnig. t. N. Khine-Westphalla, Germany: 
nr. Dortmund; cas.: textiles, iron, steel; 
p. (1963) 26^00. 

Hdhenstein*Bmstal /.. Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Ger- 
many: textUes. metal goods; p. (1903) 17A36. 

Hohenaollem, former prov., G^many; Upper 
Danube ; a. 441 sq. m. 

Hoihow (HaJkou). e., Kwangtung prov.. China; 
comm, ctr.: p. (1953) 135,000. 

Hokitika, f.. 8.1.. N.Z.: on W. cat.. 20 m. 8. 
ofOreymouth; p. (1991)^.005. 

Hokkaido, Ige. I., Japan. N. of Honshu; a. 84,276 
sq. m.; p. (1962) 6.000,000. 

Hcdbaek, t, Sjaelland. Denmark; W. of Copen- 
hagen: engln. and motor wks.; p. (1960) 15,475. 

Holboaeh, mkt. t„ S. iilnooln, Eng. : In Fens. 7 m. 
E. of Spalding; agr.. brewing; p. (1948) 6jS82. 

WniiMim, gge Camden. 

HoMe m e M , div., E.B. Yorks. Eng.; between 
B. Humber and N. Sea; agr. and pastoral. 

Holgnln, t, E. Cuba. W. Indies; exp. cattle, 
maiae. tobacco, hardwoods; p. 171,997. 

fTftiiitmi, fee Hetberlands. 

Holland, Parts ol, admin, div. of Lincoln. Eng. : 
adjoining the Wash: cb. ts. Boston. Spalding: 
a. 419 sq. m.; p. (1061) 103^27. 

Holland, ^ Mich.. n.S.A.; p. (1960) 24,777. 

Holland, N., prov., Netherlands; a. 1.051 sq. m.; 
p. (1967) 2J200fi02. 

Holland, Sm prov.. Netherlands; a. 1,130 sq. m.; 
p. (1067) 2J902J572. 

tee Kota Bam. 

UoUdaysbnig, bar., Penns.. UB.A.: coal, iron 
ore. limestone : foundries, machine shops ; 
p. (I960) M75. 

BoQoway, N. dist., Islington bor., London, Eng. 

Hollywood, sttl). Los Angeles. Cal., D.S.A. ; ctr. 
of film industry. 

Hotanesdale. Vale ol, geographical Mib-rsgion. 
Kent. E. Surrey, Eng. : extends along foot of 
N. Downs escarpment E. from Dorking ; drained 
by Bs. Mole. Darent, Medway, Len, Stour; 
heavy clay soils: woodland or rich meadow- 
landi- dahy fanning; some cultivation along 
N. and S. fringe: ch. ts.. Dorking. Belgate, 
Sevenoaks, MbUdstone, Ashford have grown up 
on gaps through hills to N. and S. of the Vale; 
length 90 m., average width 1 m. 

Hol^u^ t. firb. diet., W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; 5 m. 
B. of Huddersfield: textiles, engln.: p. (1991) 
18^1. [p. 16,915. 

t., NjS.W., Australia: sub. of Sydney, 

HoBtsin, mnuer Danish Duchy, now inc. in 
Schleswig-Holstein Land of Germany. 

Btfstoii, JB.. DJ9JL : head of Tenn. B. : flows 
throutfi Va. and Tenn. ; length 300 m. 

HolsworthF, fwai diet, mkt. L, N. Devon, Eng. ; 

_p. (1991) mral dist 5,795; t. 2,515. 

a ^ ^D enbigh. Wata: on B. De ^^T ^^ S^iy 

Bolt, mkt t, NOTfhfit Eng. : fif 


light engln.. woodwkg.. clocks; I. is 7i m. 
long, width 4 m. to 4 m.; p. (1961) 10,408. 

Holy I., off cat. of Anglesey, wales. 

Holy L, Scot., In F. of Clyde, nr. 1. of Arran. 

Holy L (Lindiitame), off cat. of Northumberland. 
Eiig. 

Holyoke, e.. Mass., U.S.A. ; Impt. mftg. ctr., paper, 
niachin. ; on Connectient B. : seat of Mount 
Holyoke College for women; p. (1990) 62,689. 

Hoiytown, t., Lanark. Soot. : nr. Glasgow ; coal, 
steel ; p. 20,669. 

Holyw^ mkt. t., urh. diet., Flint. N. Wales : wool- 
len. rayon and paper inds.; p. (1991) 8,469. 

Holywood, apt., urb. diet., Down. N. Ireland; 
on S. shore of Belfast Lough; seaside resort; 
p. (1991) 8,060. 

Holzmlnden. L, Lower Saxony, Gennany : on R. 
Weser; chemicals, machin.. lumber; p. (1968) 
22 900 

Bomberg, t., N. Bhine^Westphallo. Germany: 
on K. Rhine opposite Dplsburg; coal-mining, 
machin.. chemicals ; p. (estd. 1054) 32,200. 

Homburg, Hessen. Germany: sna. can.: iron, 
machin.. dyes, leatberwk.; p. (1963) 35,500. 

Homburg, t., Saar; univ.i iron, wood, glass, 
brewing; p. (1968) 81,000, 

Home Counties, term applied to the geographical 
counties adjoining London. i.e., Middlesex. 
Surrey, Essex, and Kent; sometimes Hertford- 
shire. Buckinghamshire. ]wd Berkshire are 
included, and occasionally Sussex. 

Homestead, bor.. Penns.. TJ.S.A.; ironwks.: p. 
(1960> 7,562. 

Homs, t., W. Syria: on B. Orontes; ancient 
Emesa; silk, textiles, cement; oil refinery; 
pipeline from Karachok fields; p. (1961) 164JS62, 

Honan (Henan), /eritie prov., N.E. Cliina; traversed 
by Yellow B.; cap. E^feng; cereals, coal; a. 
64.545 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1957) 48.670,000. 

Honda, i., Tolima dep.. Colombia; coffee; p. 
(estd. 1959) 21,000. 

Honduras, rep.. Central America: mtnous.: bana- 
nas. coconuts, coffee, hardwoods; panama hat 
mkg.: silver and lead mng.: cap. Tegucigalpa: 
a. 43.227 sq. m.; p. (1965) 2,163,000. 

Honduras, British, $ee Brittsh Honduras. 

Honeadale. bor.. Penns.. U.B.A.; coal, textiles, 
shoes, glass: p. (1960) 6J569. 

Honflenr, spt.. Caen, France; fine harbour; p. 
(1954) 5.552. 

Hong Kong, Brit. 1. and Orotvn Obi., China; 
at mouth of B. Canton; inc. peninsula of 
Kowloon and Is.; cap. o. Victoria; total a. 898 
sq. m.; univ.; military and sm. naval base; 
engin.. textiles (50 per cent of total exports), 
plastics, transistor radios, sblpbldg.; p. (estd. 
1967) 4J0O0J9O0 (mainly Chinese). 

Honiton, mkt U, mun. bar., £. Devon. Eng.; on 
B. Otter. 16 m. E. of Exeter: trout fishing; 
p. (1961) 4,724. 

Honohihi, e., cap,, Hawaiian Is.; on the I. of 
Oahu: gd. harbour, fruit, canning, sugar; 
p. (1960) 294.179. 

Bonbbxi^gst, /. of Japan; oil; a. 88.019 sq. m. 

Hood ML, highest peak Cascade range. Ore.. 
UJ9.A.: alt. 11.226 A. 

Hoogeven. t, Drenthe. Netherlands; canned fruits 
and vegetobles; p. (1967) 33,730, 

Hooghll or Hughli, R., W. branch of B. Ganges. 
India ; flows into Bay of Bengal : Calcutta on 
its banks. 

Hook of Holland, «pt., Netherlands: packet eta. 
with steamer oonneotlons to Harwfoh. Eng. 

Hodeer Mt, Bockie^Brit Columbia, Canada. 

Hoole. t, urb. dist.. Chei^iie. Eng. ; 2 m. N.E. of 
Chester: mnft.; p. (1951) 5,555. 

Hoopstad, U, Orange Free State. 8. Africa; on 
VetB. 

Hoorn, old JUMng t„ N. Holland. Netherlands: 
on j^sseimeer, 20 m. N. of Amsterdam; cheese 
and cattle mkts. : birthplace Tssman. discoverer 
of Tssmania and New Zealand, founder of 
Batavia: p. (1967) 17J072. [D.S.A. 

Hoosaok, mtna,, part of Green Mtn. range. Mass., 

Hoosidk FsUs, N.Y.. U.S.A.: paper, elec, 
goods; agr. implements; p. (1960) 4j023, 

H o^gide , t, Lalnador cst.. Newfoundland, 

HopSh (HSbet). prao., N.E. China; cap. Tientsin; 
cereals, cotton. Iron ore; a. c. 76,000 sq. m.; p, 
(estd. 1957) 44,720jm. 

Hopetown. i.. Gape ProvlDoe. S. Africa: on 
Orange B.; p. (1990) 2J631. . 
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HopsweU. Va.. U.S.A.: STnthetlo textiles, 
chemfcals. potterr; p. (1060) 17Ji9S, 

HopkiosviUe, e.. Ky.. U.S.A.; p. (1900) 19,466. 

HoQuiam, apt.. Wash.. U.S.A.: lumber, ealmou. 
tuna flsbina. oysters, oannlnp; p. (1060) 10,762. 

Hor, unlocated biblical mtn. between Dead Sea 
and Q. of Aqaba, the place of Aaron’s death. 

Hortmrv, urb, di»t,. W.K. Yorks, liins. ; nr. Wake- 
field: p (1061)^.647. 

Hordaland. dist., Norway ; a. 6,048 sq. m. : oh. t. 
Bergen : p. (1068) 230,937. 

Horde, Germany; nr. Dortmund; coal. Iron, 
steel; i».36jm. 

Horeb. mtn., another name for Mt. Sinai. 

Horley, sm. Surrey, Eng. ; on K. Mole. 7 m. 
S.E. of Dorking. 

Hormua. I., off 8. ost. of Iran and nr. Qlahm L; 
in Hormua Strait. 

Horn. C.. most S. point of S. America : noted for 
severe gales encountered there. 

Horn (North C.). N. point of Iceland. 

Homoastle, mkl. t., urb. dial., Lindsey. Lincoln. 
Eng.; at confluence of Rs. Bain and Waring at 
foot of Unooln Wolds; impt. cattle fairs, malt- 
ing. com, horse fairs; p. (1061) 3,768. 

HomChurob, former urb. dist., Essex. Eng.; nr. 
Romford: residtl.; general engin.; now Inc. in 
Havering bor.. Greater London; p. (1061) 
131J014. [13,907. 

HomeU, c.. N.Y.. X7.S.A.: rly. car wks. : p. (1060). 

Hornsea, t., urb. dist., E.R. Yorks. Eng. ; on £. 
cat.. 13 m. N.E. of Hull ; seaside resort : p. 
(1061) 6,949. 

Hornsey, see Hailngay. 

Hoisens, apt., Jutland, Denmark; brewing, diesel 
engines, weaving, elec, goods: p. (1060) 37 Ml. 

HorsXortb, L, uro. dist., W.R. Yorks. Eng.; in 
Aire valley 4 m. N.W. of Leeds ; doth, tanning, 
light engin.: P. (1061) 15M1. 

Horsham, t.jjtrb. diet., W. Sussex. Eng.; on R. 
Arun at W. end of forested dist. of the High 
Weald: agr.. timber, engin., and ohemicals; 
p. (1061) 2ia86. 

Horsham, (..Victoria, Australia; onR.WImmera; 
pastoral, dabrying and agr. dist. ; p. (1061) 9,243. 

Horta. ch. apt., Fayal 1., Asores. Atl. Go.; cap. 
of dist.; finiit. wine, winter resort; p. of dirt. 
(1060) 49,736. of t. 7a09. 

Horten, apt., Norway; nr. Oslo: naval base; 
shipbldg., mftg. inds.: p. (1060) 13Ji89, 

Horton, R.. N.W. Terr., Canada ; flows into Arctic 
Ocean. 

BorwlCh, (., uab. dist., S. Lancs, Eng. ; on W. edge 
of Rossendale Fells, 4 m. N.W. of Bolton; 
bleaching and cotton spinning, calico printing, 
paper, coal, stone: p. (1961) 16,067. 

Hoshangabad, L, Madhya Fraderti, India; on 
Narbada R.: p. (1061) 19,284. 

Hoshiarpur, t. Punjab. India; lacquer wks., 
inlaid goods: p. (1961) 60,739. 

Hospitalet, (.. Spain; p. (1059) 111,013. 

Hot Springs, e.. Ark.. DB«A.; health resort; p. 
(1060) 28M7. 

Hondeng-Goegnies, commune, S.W. Belgium 
coal, smelting, glasswks.; p. (1062) 8,769. 

Houghton-le4kudng, (.. imb. diet., Durham, Eng. 

5 m. 8.W. of Sunderland; coal; p. (1061 
81,049. 

BOuiUes, t..8eine-et-Otse, France: n. (1954) 22.974, 

Honnslow, older bor.. Greater London, Eng.; 
inc. former bors. of Brentford and Chiswick, 
Heston and Isleworth, Feltham and Hounslow 
p. (1064) 208.770. 

Bousatonio, A., Conn, and Mass.. U.S.A. ; empties 
into Ixmg Island Sound ; lenrth IbO m. 

Houston, e., apL, Texas, n.8.A.; on Buffalo Bay 
rly. ctr.. canal to ert.. oil refineries, maohin. 
meat pte., steel, chemicals, cotton: p. (1960! 
938J219. 

Houston OitoOanal, Texas. D.S»A.: links Houston 
to head of Shallow Galveston Bay and continues 
through bay to deep water; provides site for 
heavy inds.. cement, paper, fertilisers, oil- 
reflning. etc. : opened 1015; total length 45 m. 

Hove. (., fiNifi. bar., B. Boaoesr, Eng. ; on 8. ost., 
continuous witii Brighton: rendtl; holiday 

^resort; P. (1061) 72J43. 

Howe, G., victoria : 8.E. extremity of Australia. 

BowSl, i., 8.B. Mich.. CBJL: dairy prod, 
p. (1060) 4M1. 

Howrah, c., W. Bengal, India: fkoes Oalcatta 
across Hooghli R.: Jute, cotton, shipbldg.: p. 
(1961) t. 612J598, diet. 2,038,477. 


Howth,MA, nr. Dublin; alt. 568 ft. 

Hoy. f .. Orkneys. Soot. 

Boylake. wb. dist., CSheshire, Eng.: cm N. ost. 
of Wirral pminsula: residtlj. p. (1961) 32M8. 

Hoyland NeW, urb. diat.. W.R. Yorks, 
p. (1961) 16,707, _ 

Hradeo KrjUpv«. (.. CSSR.; p. (1061) 66J47. 

^on. A., G^R.: trib. of R. Danube. 

Buaeho, apt., Peru, 8. America: pt. for cotton and 
sugar, cottonseed oil: P. (1068) 27,219. 

Hnancavelloa, dep,. Central Peru; a. 8,207 sq. m.; 
cap. H.: p. (1061) 298,892. 

Huanoayo, cap., Junin, Peru: woollen mills, 
artificial silk; p. (1061) 20f)00. 

Hnanuco, dep., (central Peru: a. 15,426 sq. m.; 
ch. t. Huanco: p. (1061) 339,888. 

Huaras, eh. Ancash, Peru; mineral springs, 
copper, silver, coal: p. (1061) 12,628. 

Hnasco, apt., Atacama, Chile: exp. copper, silver, 
gold, cattle; p. 7,7ii. 

(., Mysore. India: E. of Goa; cotton, silk- 


weaving: p. (1061) 171.826. 

HucknalL induatl. t., urb. diat., Nottingham, Eng. ; 
5 m. N. of Nottingham: hosiery, coal; p. 
(1061) 23.246. 

Huddersfield, i^to. t, eo. bor., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 
on edge of Pennines. 10 m. 8. of Bradford ; wool, 
textiles, chemicals, engin.; p. (1061) 180M2, 
Hudilcnull, apt., Sweden ; on inlet of O. of Both- 
nia; saltlig and engin. wks., sawmills: p. 
(1061) 11M9. 

Hudson, N.Y.. U.S.A. ; cement, textiles, 
machin.: p. (1060) 21,075. 

Hudson, A.. N.Y.. U.S.A. : flows from the Adiron- 
dacks to New York Harbour: with valley of 
Mohawk R. makes gr. highway of tr. between 
Gr. Lakes and New York ; length 850 m. 
Hudson Bay, inland sen, Ckmada: communicating 
by Hudson's Strait (400 m. long) with Davis 
Strait: salmon, cod: a. 540.000 sq. m. 

Hud, €., 8. Vlet-Nam: nr. mth. of Hud R.; royal 
palace; glass factories; inmt. tr.; p. (1060) 
108J870. 

Huel^ maritime prop., B.W. Spain; copper- 
mining. vine and olive growing, stock-raising, 
flaberies, brandy distillery, etc. ; a. 3.006 sq. m. ; 
p. (1050) 403J090. 

Huelva, apt., cap. Huelva. Spain: on G. of Csdis: 

oil refln^ pn^eoted: p. (1050) 76,846. 

Hueroal Overa, t,, Almeria, B.E. Spain ; silver-, 
lead- and copper-mining; p. (1057) 13J968, 
Huesca. frontier prov., N.E. Spain: nitnous.: 

forested; a. 5,840 sq. m.; p. (1950) 242 M2. 
Huesca, t., cap., Huesca prov.. Spain : on R. Xsuela ; 
cath.; gr* wine and timber tr. with France, 
pottery, leather, cereals; p. (1057) 26JSOO, 
Huifo Town, cap.. St. Mary’s 1. SciUy Irtes. 
Huhehot, c.. Inner Mongedia; (Tbina; p. (1958) 
148jm. 

Huila, dep.. Colombia. S. America: a. 7.000 sq. 

m.; cap. Nelva; p. (estd. 1050) 555.000. 
Huiaen, commune, Netherlands, prov. N. Holland: 

radio sta.; flshi^: plasUcs; p. (1067) 19J502, 
Hnlan, t.. N. China; 20 m. N. of Harbin; tr.ctr.; 
on Harbln-Algun rly. 

Hull or HingBtan'4ipon-Hull,c..«pt., co, bor,, E.R. 
Yorks, Eng. : third pt. of U.K.: at influx of 
R. Hull, in ertuary of the Humber: nniv.; impt. 
mnfs. and gr. shipping tr. ; docks, flahing, tiiip 
repairing, rope, machin., chemicals, tamdng. 
veg. oib, flour milling, seed cnirtiing. paint, 
cement; p. (1061) 303M8. 

Hull. c.. Quebec. Canada: fhoes Ottawa across R. 

Ottawa; sawmills, paper: p. (1061) 66,929, 
Him^ber, estuary of Rs. Ouse and Trent, separating 
Yorks and Lincoln. Eng.; fine waterway: 1- 
7 m. wide, length 88 m. _ 

Humboldt ltay,4iiZef,<^.,n.SJL; nuclear experi- 
mental breeder rdicUnr. 

Humboldt, mtn, range. E. Nevada. UBJL 
Humboldt Current, see Peru OuRent 
Hume Irtm, artOtM lake, NB.W., AustiaUa: 
formed hy dam where R. Murray lea^ (Ir. 
Dividing Range. Just below confluence with R. 
Itta Mtta; ** - 


approx, capacity 4,iii)U 


Bfitta __ 

upper Rlverina dirt. ; 

mtllkin eu. ft. 

Hunan, inland prov.. China; coal, sine, tea, wheat, 
rice, tong oil: caii.C!haiigBha; a. 79,878 aq.m.: 
_p.(1068) WJ?76j054., ^ v v— . 

Buigary, lup.. Central Europe; dh. phyiloal 
foatures; central plain of treeieas steppes; K 
Danube, R. Tiasa, Caipatfaian mtna., L, 
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Balaton: bot, drj summer, rainfUl moderate: 
laoe, Magyar; agr., wheat, make, potatoes, 
sugar-beet: Uyestook, poultry; maoh., textiles, 
metal prods., ehemious: coal, lignite, bauxite, 
OH; communioatioiis good: cap. Budapest: a, 
85,012 SQ. m.; p. (1068) 10a8a,000. 
Hungetfotd, mkt, t., rural dtot.. Berks, Eng.; on 
Kennet, p. (mial dist. 1061) 

Banmaaby, U E.B. Yorks, Eng.: & of Scar- 
borough : bndks and tiles. 

Hmisra^ min, a.. Bhinelaiid-Fnlatinate. Ger- 
many; highest point. 2.677 ft. 

Hunstanton, wb. dial.. Nc^o^ Eng.; 8.E. khoie 
of Wash; seaside resort; p. (1061) 4,S48, 
Hunter. N.S.W., Australia : rises in liverpool 
Baa^ Or. DlTiding Bange, flows B. and E. into 
Tasman Sea at Newcastle: Tsll^ of Hunter 
and ch. tzfb. Qoulboxn lead from Newcastle up 
to Gassilis Gate through Gr. DlTiding Bange to 
interior: approx. 260 m. 

Hnnterston. Ayrshire, Soot.: olTil nudear power 
station. _ 

Huntbogdon and Peterboiongli. inland eo.. Eng; 
mkt. gardening, fruit-growing, agr.; p. (estd. 
1065) iroaso. 

Bnntinsdon, eo, i., Hunts, Eng.; on B. Ouse, 
6 m. aboye St. lyes; birthplace of Oliyer 
Cromwell: caniflng. engln., processed rubber, 
confectionery; p. (1061) 8,812, Huntingdon 
and Godmanchester, mun. bor., p. (1067) 13,830. 
Huntington, (., Ind., U.S.A. : on Little B. : rly. 

and wool wks. : p. (1060) 16,185. 

Huntington, c., W. Va., UBjk.; on Ohio B.; 

machine wks., lumbering: p. (1060) 83,627. 
Hnntly, mkt. burgh, Aberdeen, Scot.; at con- 
fluence of Bs. Bogie and Deyeron; farming, 
woollens; p. (1061) 3,952. 

Huntly, t., N.I., N.Z. : on Waikato B. ; 65 m. 

8. of Auckland: cool; p. (1061) 4,617, 
BuntSTllle.t..A]a..D.SJL.: ootUm-mUls: p.(1060) 
72,365. 

Buon, I„ 170 m. N. of and dep. of New Caledonia. 

Fadflq; yery barren group. 

Hupeh (Hubei), prov., China; N. of the Yangtse- 
BJang; cap Wuhan; tea, cotton, wheat, coal, 
paper; a. 71.055 sq. m.; p. (1058) 27,789j693. 
Hurllord and Grodkedbobne. is,, Ayr, Scot.: nr. 

Kilmarnock: iron, fireclay, worsteds, ooal-mng. 
Huron, L.. between (lanada and U.S«k.; oneofthe 
Gr. Lakes ot the St. Lawrence basin ; a. 28,610 
sq. m.; 280 m. long. [14,180. 

Huron, i„ BJD., UB.A.: meat prod.; p. (1060) 
Hmstvine, sub., B. of Sydney, N.S.W.. Australia: 
p. 22^667. 

Htufth, t, N. Bhine-Westphalia, Germany: S.W. 
otCkdogne: lignite-mining, machin., chemicals ; 
impt. elec, power sta.; p. (1068) 47J500. 

Bud. mfly. t„ Bomonla; tobacco, wine; p. (1056) 
18,156. 

Hudeyama, t. Sweden: S. extremity of L. V&t- 
tem: it. inds.: p. (1061) 13.763. 

Husum, apt., Schleswig-Holstein, Germany: rly. 

Junction: p. (1068) 24,600. 

Hutdhlnson, c., Kan., U.8Jt.; p. (1060) 87Ji74, 
Butt, urb. a.. N.I.. N.Z.: p. (1064) 108,700. 

Huy, (., Belgium ; on B. Meuse : nr. lidge ; yine- 
giouing dist.; p. (1062) 13,493. 

Buyton with Bolv. urb. dist., Lancs, Eng. : sub. 

of Uyeippol: p. (1061) 63^041. 

Hwal Ho (Huai Ho), JB.. N. China : rises in Tung- 
peh Shan, flows E. between N. China plain and 
lower Yangtse; subject to disastrous floods and 
Changes of course: slnoe 1050 flood control and 
Intgatlon canal to sea. 

Rwainaa (Huolnaa), e., Anhwei pror., China: 

impt coalfield; p. (1058) 287,000. 

Hwang Hhl (Yellow Sea), arm of the FUc. Go. 
between Korea and China: bsanches into the 
Qs. of Pohai and Liaotung; greatest width 
400 xn» length 600 m. 

Bwang Ho (YUDowR.), China; rises nr. source of 
Ysngtse-BLiang. TIM, flows through N.W. 
GhJoa into G. of Pohai; L 2.600 m, 
ttwangshth (Huangdil), e.. Hupeh proy., China; 

cement and lime wks.; p. (1058) 121,000. 

We, tndifffl. mkt. U, ffiun. bor., Ofaeabire. JBkig.: 
on B. Tbme, 6 m. SJB. of Manchester; textiles, 
clothing, sngJn., leathercloth, rubber, paper 
prod.; p. (1061) 51.710. 

ByteidNid^ cMsC.. irn&ia Pradesh, India: xioe. 
oottoo, whwt: a. 14157 eq. m.; p. (1961) 


Hyderabad, eh. t. of Andhra Pradedi, India; on 
B.Mnd; walled t. and Impt oomnLOtr.: uniy.: 
P. (1061) 1J151,119. 

Hyderabad, t.W. Pakistan; onB.Ziidas; arsenal; 
uniy.: dlks. gold and silyer wk.. pottery, 
cement: heayy elec, plant: P. (1061) 434,537. 
Hyderabad, dist., W. Pakistan; p. (1061) 2,342 JOOO, 
Hydra, /., Greece; off Morea: a. 26 m. m.: p. 3,693, 
wOrea tdnter health resort, Var, Ptanoe: Tines, 
oranges, flowers, fimit: p. (1954) 29J061, 
Bftaes, Bee d*, sm. archkgelaoo of Is., oil Frendi 
Biyicra cst [rubber plant 

Hyme, nr. Southampton, Hants.. Eng.: synthetic 
Hythe, t., miun. bar., Kent, Eng. : on S. cst., 8 m. 
W. of Folkestone: one of the GInaue Forte: 
Boyal school of musketry; p. (1061) 10,026. 


Iasi, see Jassy. 

Xba, spL, mun., cap. of Bambales proy., Luson, 
Philippine Is.: uranium, himheihig; p. 8J199. 

Ibadan, t.. cap. Western proy., Nigeria: 60 m. N. 
of Lagos : Bilk2t6baoco.o 

Zbagnd, cap., Tolhna. G 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, 

1050) 133,380. 

Ibarra. L, Ecuador. B. America; at foot of Volcano 
oflmbebura; p. (1062) 24.051. 

Iberian Peninsula, S.W. pwmisala of Europe; 
oontalning sts. of Spain and Pmtugal ; derived 
from the Iberian people who lived akmg the 
B. Ebro (IheruB): a. 220,054 sq. m.; p. 
35.470J95S. 

Iberrllle, t., Quebec, Csnada: It. engin.; p. (1061) 
7J688. 

XUoDi, %., B. Paraguay; iron ore; p. 14,350. 

Xoa. esL dep., Peru; cap. lea; a. 0,706 aq. m. : p. 



uniy.:p.5004)00. 
ia, S. America: 
b^er gds.: p. (estd. 


(1061) 248JB17. 

XoMand, J., N. AtL Go.; 180 m. E. Greenland; 
independent rep.; barren and mtnous., with 
ioe-oovered plateaus and yoloanoee: glacier 
fleldB cover 5.000 sq. m. ; highest voak, OiaAfa 
JOkull, alt. 6,050 ft. ; main ind. fishing ; cap. 
Beykjavik: a. 80,700 sq. m.: p. (1062) 183, 478. 

Idumg, pi., Hupeh, China; on Yangtse-Kiang ; 
cotton, rice, oO ; large tr. ; p. 107J940. 

IChinomiya, t, 8.E. Honshu, Japan; ancient 
Shinto ahilne; textiles, pottery: p. (1964) 
192J000. 

Xohow, e.. Shantung, China ; at foot of Shantung 
highlands, 80 m. N.E. of Tungshan (Buebow) ; 
sUkfnd.; p. (estd.) lOOjOOO. 

IcknleM Way, aneienihighway In B. Eng. ; fiomnr. 
Bury St. Edmunds, through Wantage to 
Cirenoester and Gloucester. 

leod, commune, N.W. Tenerife, Cknary Is. ; agr., 
silk: p. 15,555. 

Ida, min.. Central Crete, Greece : fiunous In Greek 
mythology; 8,058 ft. 

Idaho, mtn. st., n.S A. ; i>art of Bocky Mtns. in 
st.: rich mineral r^on; cap. Boise City; 
a. 88,557 sq. m. ; p. (1060) 622,866. 

Idaho Falls, U, Idaho, UBA.; food processing, 
lumbering; sUver, lead, and goldmines near by; 
nuclear experimental breeder reactor; p. (1060) 
33,161. 

Xdar-Obesteln, Bbineland-Falatinate. Germany; 
gem catting. Jewellery; p. (1068) 30,400. 

Idle, mSIg. t., W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; in Aire valley, 
8m.N. of Bradford: woollens, motor cars. 

Idle, R., Notts, Eng. ; trib. to B. Ikent. 

Zdrija, N.W. Jugosiayia ; ancient caa. ; meronry 
cinnabar; P.10J817. 

.oeerteas pros.. endaveS. Morocco: cap. 

Iftil; a. 700 sq. m.: p. (1068) 64JOOO. 

Xkaika, sm. t, Siberia, BB.F.S.B.; <m B. Yenesel, 
400 m. from Its mouth: graphite plant, niokel- 
mines, lumber-mfllB; p. (1056) 15JIOO. 

Igleiiaa, Sardinia. Italy; N.W. of CkgUata; 
cath.; p. 23,573. 

Ibualada, t, Barcelona. Spain: leather, textfles; 
otr. cf wine-produdiig diet: p. (1057) 2ej948. 

XguasBU, B. B. Brasil: frunous fails. [ejae. 

Iwalmi, [..Finland; E. of Kokkola; p. (1061) 

XJ, inlet, Ussehneer, now separated by looks, 
forming part of canal system of Amsterdam. 

XJmnideii, U N. Holland, Netherlands ; on ost. at 
mouth of N. Sea Canal; flsbliig; gasification 
plant, sted-miU; p. (1967) 186A89. 

XJsssbiiecr (Lake IJsset), Netherlands; shallow 
expanse of water, foimarly Zuider Zee; sspa- 
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nM firom N. Sea by Wterengett-Friedand 
Bamge (Imih 10 m.) oonfltructad 1082; 

progreiB, Igst. a. 
beiiig Nortbsaat Polder (18580. m.); oililefo.on 
inlet (IJ) is Amsterdam; when recdamation com* 
ptete. water a. will be reduced to 408 so. m. 

Hagan, oop.. Isabela pzoT.. Liuon. Philippines: 
tobacco ; p. BSjOOO, 

P-<1007)270.5d7; cap. Dam. 

p. (1007) 91J14B, 

Ilc|nBt».t..^Braaenet.Eng.: onB.Yeo; N.W.<rf 
Yeovil; birthplace of Boger Bacon. 

De-neb I.. Nigeria, W. Afirloa; 54 m. from Ibadan. 

Detsk. L, Kaaakh. S.S.K.. on B. Uek. trib. of K. 
Ural: 8. ofChkalov; rock salt: v. 13,010. 

Dford. farmer mm. bar., Essex. Ev.: E. sub. of 
London on E. Boding; bordering on Haiwimif. 
Forest, now inc. in Bedbridw Outer London 
bor. (a.e.): paper-mills, elec, and radio eaulp- 
ment. films and photoplate wks.; p. (1001) 
178,024. 

Dtracombe^i.. urb. diet., N. Devon, Eng.; on 
cst. of Bristol Channel: seaside resort: p. 
(1001) 8,701. 

DhOus, spi.. Baia. Brasil; exp. cacao, timber; p. 
(1000) dSJOOO. 

Di, B., Central Asia; rises in Tien Bhan and 
flows into L. Balkhash ; length 850 m. 

Dia (Elis), prefecture, 8. Greece; cap. Pyigos: 
p. (1051) 188^4. 

Dion, L, N.Y.. a.S.AL: firearms: office equip- 
ment; p. (1000) lOJBB. 

Ilkeston, t., mm. bar., Derby. Eng.: 71 m. W. of 
Nottingham: coal. iron, engln., locknlt fabrics, 
needles, plastics: p. (1001) 84,872, 

Dkley, t., urb. diet., spa. W.B. Yorks. Eng. : on 
B. Whaife 15 m. N.W. of Leeds; local mkt.; 
p. (1001) 18J819. 

HI, R., £. France; rises in Jura Mtns., flows N. 
through Mnlhouse, Colmar. Strasbourg, enters 
Bhine 12 nL below Strasbourg: length 185 m. 

Dlawara, diet.. N.S.W.. Australia ; forming belt of 
land between S. tableland and cat.; very 
fertile; dairy farming; coal seams; ch. is., 
yiafnft. Wollongong. BullL Gerlngong. 

Dle-et-Viiaine, dep.. :^.wnbVBnoe; on English 
Channel : a. 2.600 sq. m. ; agr. : cap. Bezmes ; 
p. (1002) 814J268. 

msmnl, Mt» nr. La Fas. Bolivia: 21,184 ft. 

Illinois. §i., XTBAl. : named after Its principal B. ; 
a large trlb. (860 m.) of BiHsbIbbIppI B. ; cap. 
Springfield: Igst. t. Chicago; iron and ste^ 
coal and oil; agr.; a. 50,400 sq. m.; p. (1000) 
10,081,138. 

Dlog^ vU., Cornwall. Eng. ; N.W. of Bedruth ; 
tin, copper; p. (par.) 8,300. 

Illyria, region, mainly Jugoslavia, stretching along 
Adriatic Sea from Trieste in N. to Albania 
in the S. and inland as far as Bs. Danube and 
Morava. [fisheries. 

Ilmen, L., B. of Novgorod. Bussia: a. 800 sq. m.; 

IlmsoBau, i.. Buhl. E. Germany; at N. base of 
Thtiringer Wald, 8.8.E. of <3otha: porcelain, 
t(^, glass; p. (1008) 19,113. 

Dminster, (., urb. disU, Somerset. Eng.; 10 m. 
B.E. of Taunton ; cutstone, concrete, cQUars, 
radio valves; p. (1001) 2,784. 

Dobasco, e., Salvador. Ontral America; cattle, 
coffee, sugar, indigo ; p. 21JS23, 

Doilo, cap., prov of IloOo, Panay, Philippines 
coconut oU: p. (1060) 131J866. 

Borin, U, N. Nigeria. W. Africa; on Lagos-Eano 
rly.; agr. and caravan ctr.; govt, sugar growing 
scheme at Bacita; p. 34,686. 

Duka, apt., N.8.W.. Austmiia: on Clazence B.. N. 
of Sydney 

bnabari, t., apt., N.W. Shikoku, Japan : on shore 
of Inland Sea; mnfii. cotton textiles, paper, 
canned fruits; p. ilWl) 100J082, 

Xmbabura, prop., Ecuador ; a. 2,414 sq. m. ; cap. 

, Ibarra; p. (1000) IJ2.700. 

Imhros, TurkUh /.. ASgean Sea; fSTtile fruit- 
growing dtot. 

ImmlnghHiii, pt., Lindsey. Lincoln. Eng. ; on 
S. cst. of £tmber. 8 m. N.W. of Grimsby; 
Ige. docks; new dry dock; dhemloals. engin., 
refinerr nearby at irnunirhniTnft. 

ImS^ Italy; B.B. of Bologiia: oath.; idass. 

. pottery; p. (1001) 31J189. 

Ihmnial Valley, 8. OaU, UEJL ; extends 80 m. 
SJB. from Balton Sea to Mexican bdy.: mainly 
hdow aea-level: hot, arid climate; cott^ 
dates, wheat under irrigation; water hrought 


nr. 

wagon-bldg.: 


from Colorado B. by Imperial Canal (Laguna 
Dam) and All-American Canal (Imperial Dam) 
ni. Yuma * total irrigated a. (1088) 700 sq. m, 
fr&hhal. eh. i., Manipur, India; p. (1061) 67,717. 
Ixuutl L., eBBtensive L.. Lappl. Finland: outlet 
. into Barents Sea ; a. 685 sq. m. 
pica. t.. I. of Maioroa. Spain; p. (1057) 12,322. 
Inoe-in-Makerfleld, urb. diet., Lancs.. 

Wigan; coaL cotton, en ‘ 

. p. (1001) 1^7. 
lnohgai^e,b^F. of Forth. Scot.: forms central 
support of the Forth rail hrid^. 
pif^lth. fartfd. I., F. of Forth. Fife, Scot 
Inuion, apt., S. Korea ; on W. cst : exp. soya 
beans, rice; glass; p. (1002) 4SOfiOO. 

Indan. mun.. Luzon. Philippine Is.; rice: p. 
Hji40. 

Independence, f.. Mo.. UBJL ; on prairie. 8. of 
Missouri B. : p. (1000) 62J828. 

Independenoe, t, Iowa. nB.A.; p. (1060) 7j069. 
Xndependenoe. t, Kan.. U.8Jt.; p. (1000) 11,222. 
India, peninsula evbconUnetU, Asia; comprises 
India. Pakistan, and Ceylon: Oh. mtns.: 
Himalayas (Everest 20.028 ft.), B. and W. 
Ghats, Sulatmaln range, Hindu Kush, EAra- 
koram; Ganges Plain, Thar desert: ch. Bs.: 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra: climate: mon- 
sooual; vegetation: dense forests In region of 
high rainfall: sal. teak: elsewhere savannah or 
Jungle, bamboo: coconuts on cat: variety of 
races; inds.; agr., rice, wheat, millet, sugar- 
cane. cotton. Jute. tea. rubber, linseed, cattle, 
sheep, goats; forests, timber: minerals: coal 
petroleum, manganese, lead, gold, silver: xnnfiB.: 
cottons. Jute, milling, enidn.. maohin., bnas, 
carpets; communicationB: good rail and sea; 
total a. 1.006.742 aq. m. : total p. (1061) approx. 
B42M1J893. 

India, Bepnblic of (Indian Union), indep. eov. $t. 
within Br. Commonwealth (1047). oonslsta of 17 
states and 10 centrally adm. tern.; cap. New 
Deliil; mainly agr.; ch. crops, rice wheat, 
sugar-cane, millet, maize, barley: prin. expta. 
tea, cottons, fabrics, raw cotton, leather, firuits, 
nuts, iron and o^er metal ores: industl. 
expansion; intern, airpts.. New Ddbl. Calcutta, 
Bombay; a. 1,178.005 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
498j000j000. 

Indian Harbour, Labrador cst.. ia. Hamilton 
Inlet, Canada. 

Indian Ocean extends from S. of Asia and B. of 
Africa to the C. of Good Hope and C. Lceowin 
in Australia, separated from the Pacific by the 
Malay Azohipel^o and Australia ; a. 20,840,000 
sq. m. 

Indian Territory, since 1007 part of the st. of 
Okla., U.SA.. 

Indiana, rt., between Kentucky and Michigan, 
Illinois and Ohio. U.S.A.; agr., coal, limestone, 
clay, petroleum, cement, glass; cap. Indiana- 
polis; a. 80,201 sq. m.; p. (1060) 4^62,498. 
loaianapolis, cop.. Ind., I7.SA..; on White B.; 
impt. rly. ctr.: meat paokiiig. Jet eugineB, 
aircraft parts, ch e micals, pharmaceutics; p. 
(1000) 476,238. 

Xndi^ka R.. Yakut, tr.S.S.B. : flows into Laptev 
Sea; length 1,100 m. 

iDdo-China, S.E. Asia: federation in French 
Union nntU end of hostilities July 1054. Con- 
sisted of the three sts. of Viet-Nam, Cambodia 
and Laos. 

Indonesia, Bspobllo of, S.E. Asia (comprlBlng Java, 
Sumatra. gaUmMitmi, Sulawesi. West Irian, 
16 minor Is., thousands of smaller ones): cli- 
mate: tropical, abundant rainfiril; equatorial 
forest: race: Malay: agr.: rice, mi^ sweet 
potatoes, suguNzme, coffee, tea, tobaooo, oil 
pohns, dnehona, spices, rubber; petrolenm. 
tin. coal, bauxite: mineral wealth: cap. 
Djakarta (Batavia): p. (1005) _ 

bdoze, e., Madhya PradeBih. Indian Union; to 
valley of B. Narbada; ootton-millB: p. (1001) 
394J941, 

mdre, dep.. Central Franoe: agr. and industl.; 
cap. ChAteauroux; a. 2,060 sq^ m.: p. (1002) 
231,432. 

Zndie-st-Loire, dep.. Central Fnnoe : toiheN*W. 
of Indre; agr.. vines, silk fketories; cap. 
Tours; a.2.877iiQ.m.; p.(100ffiWW. 

Indus, JR., W. Pakistan; rises in Tibet, aiffi flows 
through EAahmIr, Punjab. Und, to the Arablaa 
Sea; length 1,800 m.: 5 tilbs.: JfaO^ 
^ h, Bavl, Bess. Sutlej, one of world's 
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major B. systems: Indus Waters irrigation 
scheme under development, 
laebotn. spi.. Anatolia, Turkey; on ost. of Black 
Sea: tr. in mohair and wool; p. (1900) 

Ihgersoll. t, Ontario. Canada ; N.E. of BLamilton ; 
p. (1901) 6^74. 

Ihgleboroafh. min., near Settle, Torks, Bng.; 
liinestoDO : undeiground caves, stsJactites. 
stalagmites : alt. 2.378 ft. 
lhglewood,c..6.W.Gsl..lT.S.A.: chinchilla Harms: 

fhmiture: light engin.; p. (1900) 63^90, 
Ingolstadt, t.. Bavaria. Cormany : on Danube, nr. 
Munich: cas.: machin.. cars, tobacco, oil 
refining; oil pipeline ftom Genoa; transalpine 
pipeline under construction mnn Trieste, 
through B.B. Italy and Austria to Ingolstadt.; 
p. (1908) 64fi00, 

TntiBrnhane. apt., Mosambique; sugar, copra, oil- 
seeds, bricks, soap, tiles; p. (1900) e7M3, 
XnlSIimore, Utui, of Aran /«., Galway, Ireland; 30 
m. B.W. of Galway; fikhing ; p. IMO, 

Ihkennan, i.. Crimea, U.S.S.B. : nr. B. extremity 
of Sevastopol harbour ; battle 1854. 

Inkpen Beac^ MU, Berks., Eng.; W. end of N. 
Downs, 7 m. 8.W. of Newbury; highest point 
reached by chalk htila in Eng.; alt. 975 ft. 
Ihkster. i., S.E. Mksb.. U.8.A.: lesidU.; p. (1960) 


Inland Sea, Japan; length 250 m., breadth 10- 
40 m.: ch. spts. : Hiroshima. Okayama. 
Kobe. 

Inm B., traversing Switserland. the Austrian 
iTTOl and Bavaria: enters K. Danube at 
Passau; the ancient (Enus; length 820 m. 
Innerleithen, turoh and heaUh resort. Peebles. Scot. : 
on B. Tweed. 6 m. S.E. of Peebles: woollen 
doth and knitwear; p. (1961) 2J999, 

Inner Itongolia, aid. region. N. China: stretches 
along S. border of MonROllan People's Bep.; 
cap. Huhdiot: p. (1957) 9J^j000, 

InnlsfsU, t.. Queensland. Australia: ch. sugar* 
producing ctr. of Australia ; p. 4j000. 
InnShraok, cap., the Tyrol. Austria : on B. Inn : 
commands N. approach to Brenner Pass : unlv. ; 
miUtary stronghold: p. (1968) 108J000. 
Ihowroclaw, t.. K. Poland ; nr. Bydgosscs ; rock- 
salt. Iron pyrites; agr. prod.; p. (1960) 47J000. 
Insterburg, see Tohonjaohowsk. 

Interlaken, Bernese Oberland, Berne. Switzer- 
land ; on B. Aar, between JjS. Thun and Brlenz ; 
tourist resort: p. (1967) 4^868. 

Innvik, Canadian Arctic: built above the per- 
manent ftost. 

Inveraray, huroh, Argyll, Boot.: nr. head of Loch 
Fyne; hening flstdng: p. (1961) 50i. 
Inverbervie, burgh. Kincardine. Soot. : on E. cst., 
8 m. S. of Stonehaven; linen, rayon inds.; p. 
(1961) 98t, 

nvercaifiU. c.. S.1..N.Z.: onS.Kcst.; sawmills, 
fteesing wks.: aluminium smelter; served by 
Bluff Barb.; p. (1961) 41j987. 

Bivmll, t.. N.S.W.. Australia; 883 m. N. of 
Sydney: p. (1961} 8J102, 

Invergoiaon, burgh, im., Ross and Cromarty. 
Soot. : on N. side of Cromarty Firth. 12 m. N.K. 
of Dingwall; naval pt.; Ige. chemical ind. 
projected: p. (1961) lj640. 
mvetkettbittf, burgh, Fife, Soot.; on F. of Forth, 
nr. Dunfermline: shiimreakiiig, paper mkg., 
quarrying: p. (1961) 4j069. 

Inverkip, par.. tn{.. Kenfrew, Soot. ; 6 m. S.W. of 
Greenock: par. contains Goorock: wat. pi.: 
p. (1951) 17JB88. 

tnvemesB. oo.. Soot.: mountainous and well 
wooded 1 ruing to Ben Nevis 4.406 ft. ; Csle^ 
doniso Canal crossesco. ; little cultivation ; deer 
forests and grouse moors, fishing, sheep breeding, 
distilleries: hydroelee. schemes at Foyers, 
Glen Cannich. and Xxichaber: a. 4,851 aq. m.: 
P. (1961) 88A25. 

Inveraess. burgh, eo, U Inverness, Soot.; on 
Moray Tirth nr. N.E. end of Caledonian Canal ; 
distilleries, light engin.. tweeds; fisheries and 
agr.; p. (1961) 29,778, ^ 

tunsmia, bwvh, Aberdeen. Boot.: on R. Don. 
14 m. N.W. of Aberdeen: rly. ctr.. wool fair; 
tourism: p. (1961) 6452. 

Znvastlgator 1., off cst. of Eyre Peninsula, S. Aus- 
tmlia. 

Inyolnni. t.. E. Gal.. UBJL: naval erdnaooe 
^ wmutb P. U966) 
toKonatm OmiSmu vmtetun, Epiius, Gtgeoo; 
ch. t Biaimbia: p. (1961> l54j^i. 


loa nnina (Janina), L, Epirus, Greece; nr. Albanian 
frontier; embroidery: P. (1961) 84,997. 

Iona. i.. off cst. of Mull. Argyll, Boot.; early 
Scottish Christian ctr.: restored abbey; St. 
Oolumba's burial place; ancient burial place of 
ScotUsh kings. 

Ionian Is., gr. in Mediterranean, belonging to 
Greece, formerly under Brltlidi protection; 
comprising Kerkyra, (Corfu), Kepballenla. 
ZhkynthoB. Levkfis. Itbake. Psxosand KytberA; 
suffered from severe earthquakes In Aug. 1958 : 
total a. 752 sq. m.; p. (1961) 2J2A78. 

Ionian Sea, Mediterranean ; between Greece on E ; 
Italy and Sicily on W. 

Iowa, it., U.S.A.; prairie cty; over 1.000 ft. 
above eea-level; watered by Mississippi and 
Missouri: farming, dairying, uiaiTe. wheat, oats, 
potatoes; coal; cars, chemicals: cap. Des 
Moines; a 56.290 sq. m.; p. (1960) 2,767437. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 17.S.A.; ferming. stoCkbreeding; 
p. (1900) 33,443, 

Ipin (Ylbin), e., Szechwan prov., China; cereals, 
match mfg.: p. (1963) 176,000. 

Ijpoh, Perak. Malayos: tin; textiles; p. 
80474. J 

Ipswich, CO. t., CO. hor., Suffolk. Eng. : at head of 
estuary of B. Orwell; agr.ilmplements. brewing, 
dothi^. printing; p. (1961) 117426. 

Ipswich, e, 8.E. Qiieenslaad. Australia: coal, 
woollens: p. (I96i) 484^i 

Iquique. e.. N. Chile, a pt. bn Pacific: exports 
nitrates and iodine from Amcama desert: fish 
canning: P. (1960) 63400. 

Iqnttos, ch. (.. Loreto. Peru: shipyards, docks; 
rubber, cotton, saw-mills, oil refining; P. (1961) 
64400. 

Iraklion (Hsraklion). preiecUire, Crete; cap. 
Iraklion; p. (1961) 207.437. 

Iraklion (Candia), cap., Crete; central position 
on N. cst. at foot of terraced hill slopes: wine, 
olive oil. flshlm: p. (1961) 63,458. 

Iran (Penia), kingdom, 8.W. Asia; central table- 
land 8.000-5.000 ft.: ch. range Elburz mtns.. 
(Demavend 18.500 ft.): Bs. few: centre 
mainly arid. N. cst. and parts of W. very fertile; 
climate varies widely; agr.: rice, cotton, 
tobacco, fruits, nuts; impt. oil ind.. carpet 
nmfg.: heavy ind. and mng. developing; exp. 
of natural gas to U.S.S.R. projected; cap. 
Tehran: a. 628,000 sq. m.; p. {1967)25,781400. 

Irapnata, e., central Mexico; agr. ctr.: p. 60400. 

Iraq, rep. (since July 1958), S.W. Asia: approx, 
oo-extensive with ancient Mesopotamia: ch. 
Bs.: Tigris, Euphrates; climate: hot. rainless, 
in summer, cool in winter, scanty rainfall: agr. 
depends on irrigation; ch. crops, dates, cotton, 
wheat, maize, barley; impt. oilfleldB; Igst. pt. 
Basra; cap. Baghdad; dam and power sta. on 
Euphrates projected; a. 116,600 sq. m.; p. 
(1065) 7485400. 

IrUt, t., Sverdlovsk region, U.S.S.B.: engin.. 
motor cycles, wood-wkgs., pharmaceutios: 
mkt., famous fair: p. (1956) 41400. 

Ireland, 2nd. Igst. I., Brit. Is.; ch. physical fea- 
tures; L. Neagh in N.E.. Bs. Shannon. Boyne. 
Blaokwater. Barrow, Nore, Suir, lifiby; ch. 
mtn. groups — all near cst.— Moume Mtns.. 
Wicklow Mtns., Mtns. of Kerry; climate, mild 
and damp; called " the emerald isle " l)eoause 
of its gruslands; a. 32,000 sq. m.: p. (1061) 
4421,411. 

Ireland, Beimblio of (Eire), roe. ind. it. covering 
26 of the 82 COB. of Ireland Ine. the 8 prove, of 
Leinster, Munster and Connaught (Oannacht) 
together with 3 of the cos. (Cavan. Monaghan 
and l>onegal). of the former prov. of Ulster. 
Ceased to be member of Brit. (Commonwealth in 
1049: mainly agr.: root crops, oats, barley: 
livestock : fisheries; main industl. development 
around cap. Dublin; a. 26.600 sq. m.: p. (1966) 
2480,762. 

Zriao Sea, Brit. Is.; between Gt. Britain and 
Ireland, connecting N. and S. with Atl. Oc.; 
200 m. long; 50-140 m. wkle; greatest depth 
140 fathoms: a. 7,000 so. m. 

Irkntriu t. BB.F.S.R.: on B. Angara; onTrans- 
StberianBly.: unlv.; engin.. sawmilling, petro- 
ieom refining, ohemicals: hydro-elec, power stn. : 
p. (1062) 385,000. 

mill, t.. wb. dM., Lancs, Eng.; steel, engin.. tar, 
“"D 16,866. 


p. (1961) 1 

ci« wuuwy. Utah, U.S.A.: vast reserves df iron 
ore: undeveloped due to InapoesstbOity. 
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Inm Gate, Boroania; famoueiapidB in B. Danube; 
Bomaxiian-YuiMaTlan hydro-elect, and navi- 1 
sation project, 1064>71. ' 

Iron Knob, t.. S. Australia ; B.W. of Port Aususta : 
iron ore. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.. U.Sjk.: former iron 
mining ctr.; p. (1060) 9JS99. 

Ironton, c., Ohio. U.SA.; madhin.; ooal, iron, 
fireclay; p. (1960) 15,746. 

Ironwood, t , Mich., U.S.A. ; iron-mining, lumber- 
ine; p. (1060) ii.ddd. 

Inawadoy. B., Bunna ; flows S. to Bay of Bengal; 
navigable for Ige. steamers 000 m. : iiri^tion 
wks. : length 1,800 m. 

IrfihlintfforoQidu t., urb. dial., Kortbants., Eng.; 
p. (1061) BJ26. 

Irtysh, B., Siberia, U.S.S.B.; trib. of B. Ob; 
two-thirds navigable ; crossed by Trans- 
Siberian Ely, at Omsk ; length 2,600 m. 

Iran, t, N.E. frontier. Spain ; nr. San Sebastian : 
tanning and brandy distillery; paper mills, 
iron; Boman remains; p. (1057) 19.950. 

Irvine, roym burgh, spt., Ayr. Scot.; nr. mouth of 
B. Irvine. 7 m. W. of Kilmarnock: hosiery. It. 
engih., bottle, chemical wks.; p. (1061) 16.910. 

Irvington, N.J.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 69.379. 

Irvington, t, N.Y., n.SJl.: r^dtl.: light engln.; 
p. (1060) 6.494. 

Irwell, B.. S. Lancs. Eng. : flows past Manchester 
to the Mersey ; length 30 m. 

Isa Town, new i.. Bahrain; 4 m. from Manamah; 
proposed p. 35.000. 

Isarco, B.. N. Italy; rises nr. Brenner Pass, 
flows S. into B. Adige at Bobsano ; used by main 
rail and road routes from N. Italy to Austria ; 
length 60 m. 

Ischia, I,, in O. of Naples, Italy; saline baths; 
cap. 1. ; a. 26 sq. m. : p. 30fi00. 

Ischl, t. Austria; wat. pi., saline baths; p. 
(1061) 12.703. (S. of Jaffa. 

bdud ( Ashdod). ancient PhUUtine e.. Israel : 20 m. 

Ise Bay, inlet. 8. Honshu. Japan; flanked by ch. 
textile mftg. a. of Japan with 6 million people 
ctred on Nagoya: len^ 40 m.. width 16-20 m. 

Iselle, U. N.IV. Italy ; S. terminal of Simplon Pass 
and tunnel. 

Isbre, dtp.. 8.E. France ; drained by Bs. Isdre and 
KbOne ; cap. Grenoble ; mtnous. : cereals ; wine, 
butter cheese; iron, coal, lead. silTcr. copper; 
gloves, silks; a. 8,178 sq. m.: m (1962) 729.789. 

Isbrs, B., S.E. France; rises in W. Alps (Grande 
Sassibre), flows W. Into B. BhOne nr. Valence; 
used to generate hydro-elec. ; used, with trib. 
B. Arc. by main rly. from France to N. Italy 
through Mt. Cenis (Frdjus) Tunnel. 

Iserlohn. N. llhlne-Westphalia. Germany ; iron, 
steel, metaiwks.; needles; p. (1068) 56.300. 

Iseyin, Lagos st., Nigeria. W. Africa. 

Isfahan (aac. Aspadana), c., central Iran; prov. 
cap.; historical and picturesque c.. noted for 
its carpets and metalware; steel mill under 
constr.; tourism; aJrpt.; p. (1067) 862.454. 

IShikari, Hokkaido, Japan; on cst. of Otara 
Bay, 10 m. N. of Sapporo; ctr. of second Igst. 
ooalfleld in Japan; sm. petroleum production. 

Ishimbay, (.. Bti^kir A.S.S.B.. K.S.F.S.B.; on B. 
Belaira; ctr. of Ishimbay oilfields; p. (1066) 
44.400. 

iShpemlng, c.. Mich., U.S.A. ; macbin,. gold, silver, 
iron, marble: p. (1060) 8.857. 

Isiro (Paidis), I.. N.B. Gongo; admin, offices; 
cotton ginneries: rly. repair shops. 

Isis, B., head stream of K. Thames, Eng.; so 
named until its confluence vrith Thames at 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire. 

Iskenderun, ept. Hatav, Turkey; nt. and rly. 
terminus: oil; fertilisers: p. (1966) 69J159. 

Islamabad, cap.. Pakistan; outside Kawalplndi 
below Himalayas; nuclear power sta, 

Islay, /.. Inner Hebrides; Argyll, Scot.: 13 m. 
IV. Kintyre: a. 285 sq. m. : forming, dairying, 
distilleries. 

Isle of Grain, ruml a.. Kent: flat promontory 
once separated from mainland by a tidal 
estuary; Ige. oil reflnery. ^ ^ 

Isle Bcme, /.. in L. Superior, Mich., U.S.A.; 
length 40 m. 

Islewortti, eee Hounslow. 

Islington, inner bar., London, Bng.; N. of City 
incorporateB former bor. of Finsbury; univ. 
industl. and residtl.: p. (1064) 261.822.^ ^ 

Ismailia, U. U.A.B., at mid-pohit of Sues Canal on 
L. Timsab, 45 m. N.N.W. of Sues; has rail con 


necttons with Cairo. Sues and Fort Said: p. 
(1060) 25.194. 

Isna (Eineh), I.. Upper TT.A.B.: caravan ctr.; 

biiirage ; p. (1947) 18.458. 

Isonso, B., Ulyila. Italy ; flows into Adriatic Sea. 
Isparta, t.. Turkey; K. of Antalya; p. (1066) 
42M8. [research ctr. 

Ispra, (., Varese, Italy, nr. L. Maggiore; nuclear 
Is^l mdep. Jewish rep., since 1048: part of 
former Palestine mandate; cap. Jerusalem, 
impt. ts. Tel Aviv, Haifa: mainly agr.: grains, 
vega., olives, citrus-fruit prod.: processed foods, 
textiles, wearing apparel, pharmaceuticals : 
little mineral wealth except for potash and other 
chemicals from Sea of Galilee and Sea; a. 
8.050 sq. m.; p. (1004) 2fi25M0. 

Issondun, t.. Indre. France; leather, parchment, 
woollens, farm implements; p. (1054) 12J945. 
lass. t.. France; on B. Seine; sub. of Paris; p. 
(1062) 53298. 

Issyk-knl, L.. Kirgisla. U.S.S.B.: alt 4,476 ft; 

a. 260 sq. m. : drained by B. Chu. 

Istanbul (Oonstantinople), cl). epL. former cap., 
Turkey: on Golden Horn pen. on European cst. 
at entry of Bosporus into Sea of Marmara; dlv. 
into old ** Stamboul *' on S. side and diets, of 
Gatata and Beyoglu (Pera) on N.: the ancient 
By santium : magnificent mosque of Sta Sophia; 
light inds.; p. (1066) 1.760.642. 

Istria, peninsula. K. Adriatic Sea: formerly 
Italian, now divided between Jugoslavia and 
Italy: agr., olives, vines, oranges, maise; rural 
, p. mainly Slavs, ts. mainly Italian. 

Ita, c.. S. Faraguas^ cattle, agr.; leather; p. 16292. 
Itabira, t.. Minas (ieraes st.. Brasil ; on Brasilian 
Plateau. 60 m. N.E. of Belo Horiaonte; test, 
deposits of iron ore In Brasil. 154268. 

Itabnna, e., E. Brasil; coffee, tobacco; p. (1060) 
Itajal. (.. at mouth of Itaiai B.. S. Brasil; exp. 
hunber, tobacco, starch, sassafras oil; p. (1060) 
55.000. 

Italy, rep., B. Europe: peninsula 760 m. long 
and 100-120 m. broad : many Is. {eh, Sardinia. 
Sicily) : mti». in N. (Alps) and in ctr. and 8. 
(Apennines); ch. B. Po; climate. Bioditer- 
lanean; wheat and other cereals; vinesL 
olives, fruit; cattle, sheep; sulphur. Iron and 
Iron pyrites, mercury, lead, sine; Carrara 
marble; by*fro-eleo. power, natural gas: mnfis.: 
cottons, silkB, sugar, glass, furniture, olive oil: 
gen. engin.. cars; fisheries; cap. Borne; a. 
110,236 sq. m.; p. (1063) 52220200. 

Itasca, L.. a source of Mississippi B. Minn., 
U.B.A. ; alt. 1.675 ft. 

Itatlala, mitn., highest mtn. in Brasil ; 9,266 ft. 
Itaugna,(.,S.W. Paraguay; lacemlm.; p. 11200. 
Itchen, B.. Hants, Eng. ; flows to Southampton 
Water; length 26 m. 

Ithaca, U, N.Y.. U.S.A. : on Cayuga h, ; seat of 
Cornell Univ.: elec, clocks; p. (1960) 28.799. 
Ithake, one of the Ionian Is., Greece; a. 37 sq. m,: 

ch. t. Ithake; severe earthquake, 1068. 

Ito, t., Honshu. Japan; on E. cst. of Isu pen.; 

hot-spring resort; p. (1066) 69.404. 

Itsehoe, L. Sehleswig-Holsteiiu Germany; on 
Stor B.; wood, cement, machin.; p. (1968) 
36200. ((1069) 66.000. 

Ivano-Sfonkovdr, (., Ukrainian 8.S.B.; oil; p. 
Ivanovo, (.,B.8.F.S.B.; N.E. of Moscow: textiles, 
iron and chemical wks.; peat-fed power stas.; 
p. (1962) 360,000. 

IvStat Danish stUemenf. S.W. Greenland: 

ciryblite. • 

Iviaa, /.. Balearic gr. In the W. Mediterranean: 
Spanish; cath., fortress. 

Ivory Coast, ind. son. st. within French Com- 
munity. W. Africa: climate, tropical; maise. 
coffee, rubber, mahogany; dense forests: cap. 
Abidjan; a. 124,000 sq.m.: p. (1968) 3,7M.0p0. 
Ivrea, t. Italy; on the Dora Baltea, nr. Turin; 

silks, cotton mnfs, ; p. 24,473. 

IvTy*8iir-8eine, t, France; on B. Seine, sub. of 
Paris; organs, chemicals, iron and steel: p. 
(1962) 53,646. 

Iwamizawa, (.. W. Hokkaido. Japan; riy. 

Junction; ooalfleld: p. (1060) 60250. 

Iwanai, spt.. S.\V. Hokkaido. Japan; copper. 

coal, sulphur; fisheries; p. (I04U 20294. 

Iwo, t, Nigeria. W. Africa; nr. Ibadan; p. (1068) 
100200 , 

Izegsm, (vmmtma.'N.W. Belgium: linen, tobacco: 

p. (1062) 17.157. ^ 1822200^ 

fohevik, t, B.S.F.S.B.; steel, engin.: p. (1962) 
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Ueaz, C.. Loin, Fnmoe; nr. Bt. Ettonne. , Jalna, t, Ifalianwhtra. India; E. of Aurangabad: 

iBnatl, f&mer proo. of Benarabla. Bomanla: ' p. (1961) 67JS8, 
ceded to n.B.S.S. In 1940, and now part of Jalon. A., Spa^; rlsee In Iberian Mine., flows 
Ukrainian B.S.S. NJL Into B. Ebro nr. Zaragoea; Taller fom 

Ismail,!., Ukrainian S.B.E.: on E. Danube: food main rlr.. road route from Madrid to Ebro 
inde.; p. (1956) 43^^. VaUef. 

ismlr (Smgina), o.. ^key: at head of O. of Jalult, I.. Mar^n Is.. Pa.. Oc. 

Bmyrna, Anatolia; exp. figs, lalslna, tobacco, Jamaica, I., indep. soo. «t. within Br. Ckmunon* 

carpete, rugs: anc. and hletorio o.: oh. comm. — 

ctr. of the Lerant; p. (1965) 41741B. 

Ismlt, t., Turkey; E. end of Bea of Marmara: 
cereals, tobacco, oil nflnery and polythene plant 
under oanatruotlon; p. (1966) 90j061, 

Zsdoar, Puebla. Mexico; nr. Popocatepetl: p. 

7,065, 


Jabbok, A.. Sy|^ trlb. of B. Jordan; length 46 m. 

Jabloneo, on R. Nelsae: artificial 

jewellery; p. (1901) S7jsee, 

Jaboatoa, c., E. Brasil: sub. of Bedfe: p. (1900) 

33,963, 

Jaca. fortfa. !., N. Spain: at foot of Pnenees: p. 

(1967) 9j03S. 

JachymoT, !.. GSSB.; spa: uranium-mines, pitch- 
blende. lead. silTc^ nickel, cobalt: p. 6,306, 

Jackson, c., Mich., U.S.A.: on Gbrand R.; loco- _ 

motivee, motor-car accessories: p. (1960) 60,720. Jamestown, t„ dirt., va.. 

Jadcson, t, cap. Miss.. U.3.A.: cotton tr.; p. James R.. where first Ei 
(1960) 144,422, 

Jadcson, Tenn.. U.S. A.: nniy.: cotton, cotton- 

seed ofl, engines, sewing-machines: p. (1980) 

33,849, 

Jackson, !.. Ohio. U.SJL: foundries, gas wells; 
p. (1960) 6,980. 

JacksonTllle, L, Ark., U.S.A.; p. (1980) 14,488, 

Jadcson^ll^ e„ pt, Fla., U.SA..: univ.: on Bt. 

John*s R.: chemicals. shipbMg. and repair, 
printing, lumber, cigar mftg.; p. (1960) 

201,030, 

JacksonTllle, i„ Texas. U.S.A.: rly., ctr.; fruit. 
vefcetableB. cotton: b. (1960) 0.540. 

Jacksonville, c,. 111., U.S.A.: woollens, rly. wks.; 
p. (1960) 21J690, 

Jacobabad, frontier eta., Sind, Pakistan: one of 
hottest iflaoes in the Indian sub-continent; 


wealth (1962); W.I., divided into three cos., 
Middlesex, Surrey and Oomwall; mountalnoos. 
highest peak (in Blue Mtns.) 7.420 ft.: cap. 
Kingston; univ.; bauxite, alumina, cement, 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, bananas, cocoa; 
tourism: a. 4,411 su. m.; p. (estd. 1966) 
l,745MO, [57,039. 

Jamalpnr, t., N.E. Bihar, Indian Union; p. (1961) 
Jambes. commum, S. Belgium: sub. of Namur: 

glass, engfai.: p. (1962) 13,426, 

James (or Powhattan), B„ Va.. U.S.A. ; flows from 
Bine Ridge to GheMmra*ke Bay; length 450 m. 
James Bay, S. part of Hudson Bay. Canada ; length 
about 1,250 m. 

Jamestown, e.. N.D.. U.B.A: cattle: food 
processing; p. (1960) 15,163. 

Jamsidown. spt., cap,, Su Helena I.; flax; p. 
(1961) 1,700, \ 

Jamestown, e., N.Y.. U.S.A. ; summer resort and 
mftg.; p. (1960) , 

t. nr. month of 

,tidi permanent settle- 
ment was founded 1607.~’\ 

Jammer Bay, bay, W. ost. of Vendsyssel. Jutland, 
Denmark. ^ 

Jammu and Kashmir, tt., N.W. India and N.E. 
Pakistan: divided along oease-flie line: traver^ 
sed by ranges of the Himalayas: In Jhelum 
valley is the celebrated vale of Kashmir, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of wheat and rice: cap. 
Srinagar: winter cap. Jammu: a. 92,780 sa.m.: 




Braail: on B. Itaplcuza: 


Jacobina, i, 
p. 4,389, 

Jaoobidal, Orange Free Btate. & Africa 
on BietB, 

Jaobbetadt, see Tekabplls. 


p. (1961) 8,560,976, 

Jainshedpnr, t.. Bihar. India; W. of Calcutta: 

Tata iron and steel wks.; p. (1961) 328,044, 
Jftmtland, eo„ Sweden; a. 19,967 sq. m.: p. 
(estd. 1968) 134,200, 

Janesville, U, Wis.. n.S. A. : tnagr. region ; textfies. 

machin.; p. (1980) 35,164, 

Janina, tee loannlna. 

Janiuay, L, Pamr* Philippines: fine woven 
fabrics. , , 

Jan Mmron L, between Spitsbergen and lodsnd, 
Arctic Ocean; belongs to Norway; seal and 
whale fisheries; government weather-forecast 
Bta. ; a. about 144 sq. m. 


Jaoques-Cwrtier, R., Quebec, Canada: trlb. of Japan, efv.. E. A^; ch. Is. Shikoku. Hokkaido. 


(1961) canoes; 


St. Lawrence. 

Jaoqueimartler, Quebec, Canada; p. 

Jaott^^B., S. Brasil ; rises in S. edge of Brasilian 
Plateau, enters Atl. Oc.. through lagoon, Lagoa 
doe Patos ; length 860 m. 

Jade, or Jahde, cctuarp, N. Sea Germany ; fine 
harbour and entrance to pt. of WUhelmshaven. 

Bihar, India; uranium plant. 

Jaen, prov,, S. Spain; mines, wine, garden 
produce, leatber. weaving; a. 5.209 sq. m.: 
p. (1969) 773363. ^ ^ « 

Jaen, t, cap., .Taen. S. Spain: N. of Granada: 
p. (1959) 60395. 

Jams-Tel Aviv, i., Israel: orange-growing diet.: 
apt. olceed 1966; p. (eetd. 1966) 364300. 

Jaffna, t.. spt.. N. Oeylun: p. (1963) 94348. 

Ja^lpnr. 1.. Madhsra Pradesh. India : p. (1061) 

20,412, 

Jagemootefai, f.. OJ.S.. S. AMca,: meat topt. 
diamond mine: p. (1060) 3385 inc. 785 whitse. 

Jahrom, U, Fats. Iran: tobaoeo, dates; p. 

15300, 

Jelmrta, tec Djakarta. 

Jaipur, cap, e„ Bajaetban, India; comm, ctr.; 
univ.: p. (1961) 403,444, 

Jalalabad, 8. of Kabul R.. Aikhanletan; cane 
sugar: p. (estd. 1964) U300, 

Jalapa, dep., B.E. Guatemala: malae, beans; cap. 

Jalapa; a.707 8q.m.: p. (IM^ 97,995. 

Jalapa, mp„ Veracriis st., Mezioo; p. (1060) 

60,000, 

!.. dWsf.. Mshamshtra, India; oottoo, p. (lOiM) 4.555. 

‘ p.^l)ofti.55,551; of diet, 1,755,547. Jagper Place, (...Mberta, Canada; p. (1061)^,^; 

tL, Mexloo; well timbered, agr.. Jassy (Last). J., Bomanla: former cap. Mol^;^. 

,, L Guadalajara ; a. 81,149 sq. m.: in vineyard dist.; textiles, diemious; p. (1968) 

S.B. Fnune; light mnfb.; JuSmy, i„ Hungary: on R. Zagyva: engln.: 
p. (1954) P. (1962) 95.454. 


Honshu, Kyushu; mtnous.; 18 active rol- 
canoes; subject to earthquakes; Industl., 
comm., and flnano. nation; 26 per cent agr.; 
climate varies according to latitude, in N. 
tmnperate, in B. sub-tropical, warm summeis, 
abundant ralnfiUl: vegetation, broad-lea]^ 
forest and meadows, coniferous forest; fine 
harbours, good oommunications: ch. Inds.; 
agr.. rice, cereals, mulberry and silk. toba^. 
cotton. tea: coal, Iron, copper: lumber: fisheries; 
textiles, silks, cottons, wooUens; shipbldg.. 
min., machin., chemicals, electronics, metal 
mnfii., paper; oil from Honshu; cap. Tokio; a. 
182.700 SQ m. ; p. (1964) 98360300, _ 

Japan, Bea of, portion of Paa Cc. between Korea. 

U.S.S.R. and Japan. 

Japan Current, see Knrotfhlo. 

Jappan L, Gtoelvlnk Bay, New Gnlnea, Indonesia. 
Japan, R., Colombia. Braail, S. America: rising 
in the Andes of Oolomhia. and flowing through 
Broall to B. Amason ; length 1.800 m. ^ 
Jarooln, Poland: S. of Posnan: o. 11318, 
Jaroihiw, mftg* t„ Baesaow, Poland: on B. San: 

garrison: p. (IW) 27300. ^ 

Jarrahi, A., B.W. Iran; flows Into Persian G. 
Janrow, i,, mvn. bar., Durham, Eng.; on 8. 
bank of B. Tyne. 7 m. below Gateshc^: 

repairing and engin.; steel and tobe wks.; 
oil storage: birthplaoe of Venenhle Bede: 

and knitting wool mkg. at Bede 
Trading Estate; p. (1961) 28,752, , ^ 

Jasper, t.. B. Texas, U.B.A.: oatUe, agr., lumber; 
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Jiltifa, t, Valenela, Spain; wine. oO. fruit; p. , 
(1957) 18J09B. 

Cg^Bto Paolo eU BJBL Bradi; coffee; p. 

Jant 1. Nejd. Baodl AiaUa; p. ezoeede 10,000. 

JanJa, i., Jindn. Centml Pm; B. of IJnia; 
p. 8JB76. 

Jannpor, 1., Uttar Fradedi, India; onB.OTimtl; 
petflunee; p. (1001) 8XJBB1. 

Java, ch. Indonesia ; mtne. (many voloanio) ; 
loftiest peak, 12,057 ft. : aar., rubber, tobacco, 
Bucar, coffee, tea; oO palms, dnohona. sploes: 
cold. tin. gold, sllTcr: teak forests; petrolenm; 
steel plant In W. densely populated; cap. 
Dlakarta; a. 60.800 SQ. m.; p. (Inc. Madura) 
(1061) e8M9J87B, 

JavBii (Yavarl), JR., fbnns bdy. between Fero and 
BiasU ; trib. of B. Amason. 

Java Sea» part of the Fac. Oo. between M. cst. 
Java. Borneo and Sumatra. 

Jawmzno, indusO. t.. Poland: nr. Graeow; coal; 
p. (1065) 89fi00, 

Jasartes R.. see Svr Daiva. 

Jaynya, mun., central Puerto Btco, W. Indies; 
sugar, tobacco, cotton ; p. 14J889, 

Jeanareite. t, a La.. IJ.SJL : sugar, pecan nuts, 
rice: p. (1060) 5M8. 

Jeanette, 5or., Penns., UBJL; natural-gas re- 
gion; p. (1060) lejses. 

Jebba, f., KlgeniL W. Africa: on B. Blger. 

Jebel Anlla, ail., Sudan; & of Khartoum; 
proposed site for dam across 'White Nile B. 

Jebel ed Dma. ferr.. S.E of Hauian, Syria ; ch. t. 
Ks Suweida. 

Jebel-Banran, high tableland of Syria; alt. 
6.000 ft 

Jebel Serbal. min.. Sinai peninsula. UA..B.; alt. 
6,760 ft. 

Jebl-U8-Sira), t, Afghanistan : cement wks. 

Jedburgh, buroh, Boxbursh, Soot.: on B. Jed. 
12 m. S.W. of Kelso; abbey mins, tweeds, 
woollens, rayon; p. (1061) 3,647. 

Jeflorson, I.. Texas, ITAJl.: near oilfield: cattle, 
grain; p. (1060) J.0JJ. 

Jefferson City, cap.. Mo., tT.S Jt.. ; on B. MisBOuri. 
100 m. W. Of St. Louis; shoes, tiles, farm 
implements; p. (1060) 88,828. 

Jeffersonville, m^., Ind., U.SJL: on Ohio B.; 
p. (1960) 19J^8. 

JehCl. former proo., China; divided 1065 among 
HoiMi and Liaoning provinces and Inner 
Mongolian Beglon; p. (1058) 

JefeniaOdra (Blrsoiibergi, f.. Lower Silesia, Poland. 
German before 1045; spa, rly. Junction; p. 
(1065) 64J000. 

Jel^la, high post, leading from Sikkim. N. India, 
to Tibet ; alt. 14.800 ft. _ ^ 

Jeimva (Mitan), U Latvia n.S.S.B. ; on B. Aa; 
textiles, sugar; p. (WOO) SlfiOO. 

Jemappes, indutfL t., Hainaut. Belgium; on the 
TTninft B.; cool, iron; French victory over 
Austria 1792; p. (1062) 1J.050. ^ , 

Jena, t., Gera, E. Germany; on B. Saale; univ., 
observatory; glass, books, pianos, optical 
mftg. (Zeiss); p. (1068) 83,461. ^ 

Jenkins, t, Ky.. UBA.: on coalfield; p. (1060) 

Jemdntown, bar., Penns., U.SJL: residtL: p. 

,(1060)6,017. 

Jfiminga, f.. La.. ITEjL: agr.; ofl wells ; p. 
(1060) 11^87, 

Jenolan Caves, N.S.W.. Australia : in Blue Mtns., 
20 m. S.W. of Katoomba: Ige. natural caves in 


Jerei de lal^ontera, t, Andainria. Spain; 14 m. 

NJB. of Cadia: eberry: p. (1959) 1 ^ 94 . 

Jeres de los OabaQcios, commune, S.W. Spain; 
marble, cork. tr. ctr. for agr. regton: p, 
16J64, 

Jiti&pil.. Jordan Valley, Jordan; ertd. through 
recent excavations as oldest t. In the world 

(6000 B.O.): p. (1961) ^ 

Jersey, I.. Igst. of Channel Is., 18 m. W. of i 

potatoes, tomatoes, oanliflowm.flowers, fruit, 
oattleTtourlst resort; t. St. Heller: a. 45 so. 
m.; Pj(106l)fJ.J45. ^ ^ „ V V 

Jersey m. spi*. N.J.. U J3JL ; opp. New Ymk on 
Hudson B.: canning, iron, steel, tobacco, 
■ i; rly. ctr.; p. (1060) 876401, 

c.. Holy Land: 2,660 ft. above sea 

level, between Dead Sea^and M^tervman 
the *'Ho)y City'* of the Jews and eacred a of 


Christians and Mohammedans; divided bet- 
ween Israel and Jordan: Israel sector cap. of 
Lvael: Old City in Jordan; ca^ured by 
Israelis June 1067: unification in progress: p. 
(estd. 1060 Israel) 164J000', (1061 Jordan) 
60437, 

Jervis Bay, CommofMoeoUh terr.. acauired as site for 
port for Canberra by Federal (^vemment of 
Australia 1000 : a. 28 sq. m. ; p. 860. 

Jest, t, Ancona, Italy ; cath. : p. 28,600. 

Jsssettoin, imvL spi.. cap. Sabah, Malaysia; on W. 
cst.; rubber: p. (1060) 21,719. 

Jhansi, t, Uttar Pradesh, India: p. (1961) 
169,712. 

Jbehun. JR., W. Punjab, Pakistan; most W. of the 
five Bs. of the Punjab; Mfuogla D^, under 
Indus Waters Treaty, completed 1967. 

Jibuti (Djibouti), pt. on G. of Aden, cam Frentih 
Somalilaad; rly. link with Addis Ababa; iii^ 
transit trade; p. (estd. ^065) 41fi00. 

Jiain.*t..N.B. Bohemia, <HSB.: mkt.; p. (1061) 
12470. 

Jidda, spf., t., nejas, nr. Mecca, Saudi Arabia; 
steel mill projected; p. (estd.) IBOjOOO. 

Jihlava, t., Moravia, CSSB.: timber, grain, 
textiles: p. (1061) 34,744. 

Jimena de la FTontera, t.. Spain; nr. Cadis; p. 
10423, 

Jhmna, t, vroT.„ Ethiopia: cfiL prod. Jlmma 
coffee; connected by road with Addis Ababa. 

JinJa, U, Uganda, E. Africa; on N. shore of L. 
Victoria where B. Nile drains from L. over 
Bipon Falls; hydro-dec. power scheme: cot- 
ton mnfs., copper smelting, flour and malse 
milling; brewing; rly. to Kampala; p. (1060) 
29.741. 

Jlnotega, f.. Nicaragua: coffee; p. (1061) 60,625. 

Jodo PesBda, cap., Paialba st.. Brasil; sugar, 

, cotton, mandioca, sisal: p. (1960) 166417. 

Jobam diet, N.E. Honshu. Japan: third IgsL 
ooalfldd in Japan ; ch. t. Fukushiina. 

Joda, Orissa, India: ferromanganese plant. 

Jodhpur, <.. BaJasthan, Indian Union: p. (1961) 
224,760. 

JoAnsnu. f.. on chain of Lb., S.E. Finland; p. (1061) 
28 760, 

Joeni. t.l Meurthe-et-Moselle, France; p. (1054) 
11J984. 

Jogjakarta, e., Java: 40 m. B. of Semarang; 
connected with Jakarta by raU; dtadel, with 
palace; p. (1961) 813400. 

Johanna, /., of the Comoro gr. in Mosamblaue 
Channel; p. 12470. 

Johannesburg, e., Transvaal. B. Africa; nnlv.; 
gold-mining ctr. of Wltwatersrand; diamond 
cutting, engin., textiles, chemicals; oil pipdine 
from Durban: p. (1060) 1410405 (inc. 898J617 
whites). 

John o* Qroat’s House, plooe nr. Duncansby Head, 
Caithness, Scot. 

Johnsonbuig, bor„ Penns., U.BJL; ^ 
paper, iron and sted ; p. (1050) 4407. 

Johnson Oty, i, N. Y.. U.BJL : leather, cb 
paper; p. (1060) 19,118. 

Johnson City, N.E. Tenn.. UEJL; mkt.. iron, 
textiles; p. (1060) 29492. 

Jdmston, t. Providence. Bhode L. UEJl.; p. 
(1060) 16,898. 

Johnstone, mftff. burgh, Benfrew, Boot.; on B. 
Black Cart, nr. Palsiey; iron, brass, machine 
tods, textile ind.; p. (1061) 18.869. 

Johnstown, f., N.Y.. U.B.A.: glove mftg.; p. 
(1060) 10490. 

Johnstown, e.. Penns., U.SA.; on Connemaugb 
B.; immense sted wks.; p. (1060) 63,949. 

JoLm d., Malaysia, at S. end of Malaya: forested; 
rubber, rice, copra, tin, iron, bauxite: a. 7,880 
sq. m.; p. (1061) 1484461.^^ , 

Jdiore Bharo, f.. cap. Johore. Malaya: across the 
Strait from ^igapore: p. (1057) 126499. 

Jotnville, U, Santa Otarina. Brasil; exp. timber, 
mattdtea: textiles, macma., car parts, plasties; 
p. (1060) 46400. 

JdkulBa, R., flowing Into Axar Fiord. Iceland. 

Joliet, t. 111., UBjL; rly. and mftg. ctr.; p, 
(1960) 66,780. 

Jollette, t.. Quebec, Ganada; woollens, pcper, 
tobacco: p. (1061) 18488, 

Joneeboroogh, U, Ark., UBJL: p. (1060) 21,418. 

JOnkOping, eo.; Sweden; cap. JOnl^ing; 
a. 4.447 eq. m.; p. (1061) 286471,^ 

JOnlwng. I.. cap. JOnkOptng, Sweden: 
matches, textiles, footwear: p. (1061) C 
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JonQUttn. t., 8. Quebec. Canada; lumber, rly. 
^ope; p. (1961) 28,SSS. 

Japltm t. Mo.* U.S.A.: lead-xong: p. (lOOO) 88,958. 

Jordan, kingdom, bounded by larael, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia and Iraa : aer. but Use. areaa of deaert : 
phosphate depoeits and potash : cap. Amman ; 
a. 84.760 sa. m.: p. (1002) 1^24 fiU. 

Jordan, famous in Bible history; flowtaur 8. 
from Anti'Lebanon alomr a sinuous course, 
mostly below sea-level to the Dead Sea. its 
rapidity and variant depth tender It unnavlg- 
able. and no t. of any importance has ever been 
built on its banks ; length 120 m. 

Jorallo, oolcono. Michoacan st.. Mexico* 4.206 ft. 

Joi, central Nigeria : on Bauohi Plateau, 00 m. 
B.W. of Bauchi ; impt. tin-mines ; on branch 
line linking with E. Nigerian rly. systmn to 
Pt. Harcourt. 

Jotnnheimen. min. region, central Norway: Gold- 
hopiggen, 8.007 ft.. Glittertind. 8.048 ft. 

Joyce’s Country, mtnoue. diet,, Galway* Ireland. 

Juan de Fnoa Strait, between Vancouver L and 
Washington st., U.S.A. 

Juan Fernandez, rockv I., B. Fae. Oc. : belonging 
to Chile; a. 88 sq.m.; frunous for Alex. Selkirk 
(Bobinson Crusoe). 1704-0. [Equator. 

Juba, R., £. Africa ; Hows to Indian Ocean* nx the 

Juba, cap.. Equatorial Prov.* Sudan ; p. lOjDOO. 

Jubbulpore, t.. Madhya Pradesh. India ; carpets* 
cottons: oil mills, ordnance wks.: p. (1061) 
867J115. 

Juby, e.* Rio de Oro.* N.W. Africa. 

Juoar, R., E. Spain ; rises hi Berrania de Cuenca, 
flows S.E. to G. of Valencia, Mediterranean 
Sea : length 260 m. 

JnOhitan, (.* S.E. Mexico; mkt. for rich agr. 
region ; p. (1960) 14,650. 

Judaea, div, of Palestine in the Roman period. 

Judenburg* t, Styxia* Austria; on R. Mur; p. 
(1061) 9,889. 

Juggernaut* tee Puri 

Jugoslavia. Federal People’s Rep., comprising 
former tern, of SerMa* Montenegro. Croatia. 
Dalmatia, Bosnia. Herzegovina and Slavonia: 
farming, wheat* maize, barley, rye, oats, fruite, 
idums ; sheep, cattle, pigs, goats ; tlmba, coal. 
Iron, copper, lead, cement, chromium, salt, 
liauxlte; cap. Belinde: a. 08.380 sq. m.; p. 
(1060) 18j843/>00. 

Jniz de Fora. mRg. t., E. Brazil: textiles, lumber, 
brewing, sugar refining: p. (1060) 124,979. 

Juiuy, proe., Argentina; cap. Son Salvador de 
Jujuy; a. 16369 sq. m.: p. (1060) 24OM0. 

JuUe* c.. N. Iran ; on frontier with U.B.S.R.. impt. 
customs and transit ctr. on overland route from 
Europe. 

Julian Alps, min. range, Venetla* Caiinthia, 
Camiola and Ooatia; highest peak. Triglav. 
0.304 ft. [well. 

JnHanehaab, sta., Greenland; N.W. of C. Fare- 

JOlich, t., Germany: nr. Aachen: *' pebble bed ** 
nuclear reactor projected. 

Jullundur, t., Punjab. India: cotton and sUk 
nmft.; p. (1961) 222,869, 

Jtunet, i., Belglnm: nr. Charleroi: mftg. and 
mining: p. (1962) 28,653. 

Jumilla. t, Murcia. Spain: exp. fabrics; p. 
(1057) 20,852. 

, R.. N. India; cb. trlb. of R. Ganges: 
intteHf * 
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Jutioalpa, t., Honduras. C. America; cattle, 
cereals, sunr; p. (1961) 3,888. 

Jutland* penttMula, Denmark ; Intensive agr. and 
poultry forming: a. 11*411 sq. m.: p. (1960) 
2J)18,168, 

JyvukyUi, central Finland; mkt.: pulp and 
paper; p. (1061) 39,916. 


XI. XUtllOi , UU. liXlU. Vt JHi. 

» Himalayas and flows past Delhi and 

Agra to Allahabad : length 860 m. 

Jtmetion City, Kan.* n.S.A.; p. (1960) 18,700. 

Jimdial. t., 8.E. Brazil; rly. Junction; textiles, 
steel: p. (1060) 79886. 

Jhnsau, e., cap.* Alaska, n.SA.: at foot of Chlt^ 
koot mtns.: lumbering; fisheries: gold settle- 
ment (1881); P, (1060) 6,797. 

Smiffmi, peak, Bernese Oberlond* Switzerland ; 
height 18.642 ft.; electric rly. from Kleioe 


, UBJL : flows to the Susque- 
hanna at Petersburg. 

Joniii, inland dep..Fttra: traveised by the Andes; 
copper, silver, lead: ch. t. Hstancayo: a. 

INak GH&Jto b NMn: •K.S.tMft.: length 
180 m., rath up to 80 m. 

Jon, dsj^ % France: named from the mtos.: 
many wJneyaids; foiests. cereals, watdiss, 

JOfani^ so^.j cB w. OBt.: a* i4o sq. m. iiaw^ ^ 


KV tee Oodwin-Austen, Mt. 

Kanankalan, mnn.* Negros Occidental. Philippine 
Is. : agr. ; p. 29,315. 

Kabansk* t., E. Sil>erla* U.S.S.R. ; nr. L. Baikal ; 
agr. and IndnstL 

Kabarda-Balkar, A.S.B.R., TranBcaucasia, 
U.S.S.R.: non-ferrous metals, gold, platinum, 
iron ore. coal, arsenic: a. 4.800 sq. m.: p. 
(1050) 420,000. 

Rabinda, (., Angola. W. Africa ; on W. cst.. 30 m. 
N. of Congo estuary ; p, 1,000. 

Kabul, e„ cap., Afghanistan ; on R. Kabul, S. of 
the Hindu Kush: 6.0(n ft. above sea level; 
unlv.: excellent climate; p. (estd. 1064) 
400800. \ 

Kabul, R., flowing tlirough v^ghanlstan to the R. 
Indus at Peshawar. Paksitan; length 270 m. 

Kachtn State, div., Burma; comprising former 
Myitkyina and Bhamo dlsts: 20,600 sq. m. 

Kadfna, t, S. Australia; 6\m. E. of Wallaroo: 
comm, ctr.; ctr. of mixed forming area. 

Kadlyevka, Ukrainian S.S.R.; coal, iron and 
steel, synthetic rubber: p. (1059) 130800. 

Kaduna, t., N. Nigeria ; cap. of Northern Provs. ; 
impt. rly. Junction with main rlys. to Lagos. 
Pt. Harcourt : p. 10800. 

Kailraiia, eadentive did.. Cape Province. S. Africa; 
comprising Griqualand E.. Tembuland. Tran- 
skei. and Pondoland. 

Kafue. R., Zambia: famous gorge. 

Kagoshima, tpl., at S. end of Kyushu I., Japan; 
rocket launching site nearby at Uchlnoura; p. 
(1065) 328,446. 

Kahoolawe, 1., Hawaiian Is.; a. 45 sq. m.: un- 
inhabited. 

Kal Islands* It.. Indonesia; between New Guinea 
and Timor; timber; a. 080 sq. m.; p. 51,000, 

Kalapol* (.* B.I.. N.Z. ; on the Waimakarlrf R.. 
14 m by rail ttom Christchurch; woollens; p. 
(1061) SJ09. 

Kaieteur Falls, Guyana. S. America; located 
where B. Potaro leaves Guiana Highlands; 
among world’s highest falls (741 ft.). 

Katleng. c., cap.. Hoiuin. China: on Hwang-Ho 
K. ; one of the most ancient cities in China; 
cottons; p. (1058) 299,000. 

Kaikoura. L, S.I.. N.Z. ; on E. cst.. 80 m. 
N.£. of Lyttelton; In this region are the 
Kaikoura ranges, in which the highest peaks are 
Tapuaenuku (0.465 ft.) and Alarm (0*400 ft.). 

Kaipfog* Hopeh. N. China; 80 m. N.E. of 
’I^entsin: second Igst. coal-mining a. (KaUan 
mines) in China: coal exported through 
Chinwangtao. 

KBlroaan, help e. of the Moslems, Tunisia N. 
Africa; 80 m. S.S.K. of Tunis; founded c. 
A.V. 670: mosque; p. (1061) 84800. 

Kaiserslautern, t., Rhineland l^latinate, Ger- 
many : nr. Mannheim : Iron, textiles* machin.* 
tobacco, wood: p. (1003) 86,900. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Auttralian Dependency, 
Antarctica. 

KaUhu, cop. of Kokai prov.* W. Korea ; p. 29jS88. 

Keteanl* t., on Oulu L., Finland: p. (1061) 14^3. 

Kekamega, t, Kenya. B. Africa: 80 m. N. of 
Kisumu; ctr. of gold-mlnlng dlst. 

KakhovkiL (., Ukrainian S.B.R.: on B. Dnieper: 
bydio-el^. sta.: p. (1066) 19800. 

Kekhmdii, (.* apt.* Andhra Pradesh. India: cotton, 
oil seeds; p. (1061) 122866. [Vidin. 

(.. Romania: on R. Danube, opposite 

Kalahari Desert* gr. injertUe iraet of 8. Central 
Africa* between the B. Orange and the Zam- 
besi; mainly in Botswana; alt. 8.700 ft.: a. 
20*000 sq. m.; Inhabited chiefly by Bushmen. 

Kalamata, I.* Feloponnese, Greece; nr. Sparta: 
eflk bull, figs* ounantB* olive oil exp.; p. (1061) 


3881U 


e., Bfldh., VAJui lily, otr., 
». (1060) 82889, 


div,, W. Pgkistaii: a. 68,005 sq. m.: 

(1061) Iii9800. 
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PF®^- Colombo at alt 8,000 ft.: resort In hot aeaaoii; 

Gt. Wall no m. N.W, of Peking; tea. wool. tea and cocoa; p. (W68) 67,768, 
uiuioB, p, (1058) B89^)00, Kangaroo Z» S. Australia; eucalyptus. 

KsfflSSSS, t. lU., U.8.A.; fi^ hnptamcnta: 
rljf. route 860 m. B. of Per& ; aend-desert con> machin.: p. (1060) 27,666. 


ditions; gold-mng. a.; p. (1061) 21,770. 

Kalimantan (IndoneBlan Borneo); oil, rubber, 
rice, hardwood: a. 208.286 aq. m.; Quartzites 
disooveied in S.E.: p. (1061) 4^01,476. 

Kalinin, B.S.F.S.B.: on trib. of B. Volga; cath.; 
englu.. textiles, chemicals; p. (1062) 286,000. 

KaUnlngrad. proa.. lt.B.F.S.lt., n.S.S.It.; cap. 
K.. oil diaooTered in a. 

Kaliningrad (formerly Kdnigaberg). formerly 
E. Prussia, now U.S.S.B.: onB.Pr^l: catk.; 
fine bldgs; shipbldg.. machin.. wood-pulp, 
chemicals, Bugar-beet: teaotr.: p. (1050) 202J000, 

Ball8a,t. Poland; oiiB.ProBDa: industl. ctr., tex- 
tiles; oldest Polish t. mentioned in 2nd 
century a.d. by Ptolemy: P. (1066) 75,000. 


Kano. e.. N. Nii^a. W. Afrtca; gr. emporium 
for the whole Sudan region: mipt. airport 
and tly. terminus; p. (1058) laOjOOO. 

Kknpur. L, Uttar Pradesh. India: fertlliseiB. 

K a n sas, rt.. U.S.A.: called the ** Sunflower 
State **: prairie: farming, maize, wheat; 
cattle, dai^ng. pigs; coal, petroleum, natural 
gas. lead, meat-packing, flour-milling, aircraft, 
chemicals, machin.: cap. Topeka: a. 82.276 bq. 
m.: p. (1060) 2a78,611, 

Kans a s CUy» Mo.. U.S.A.: on right bank of B. 
Missouri; unir.; gr. livestock mart., car and 
aircraft assembly, steel, metal: meat pkg.. food 
processing; p. (1060) 475,639, adjoins Kansas 
City. Kansas; p. (1060) 121,901, 


Kalmar, co., S. Sweden; cap. Kalmar: a. 4,485 Kaxisk, B.S.F.8.B.. on Trans-Siberian Bly.; 

Ba.m.;^p. (1061)855,770. ... — - 

Kalmar. »vt., Sweden: on E. cst.: matches, sblp- 
bldg.. fm inds.; p. (1061) 80,839, 


Kalha, vil., on Mt. Trara Planlna. Yugoslavia; 

uranium mine and plant: nuclear power sta. 
Kaloosa* t, Hungary; on B. Danube: cath.. 

palace: wine: p. (1062) 13J86. 

Kidnga. L, B.8.F.S.B.: on R. Oka: chemicals. 

engin.. bydro-eleo.: p. (1050) 133,000, 

Kalyan. apt,, Thana. Maharashtra, India: p. (1961) 
73 482, 

Kama, A, U.S.S.B.: trib. of B. Volga, which ft 
Joins 8. of Kazan: length 1.400 m. 


BUMh, AV.O.J? uii xnuiB-muccuui xviy.. 

otr. of industl. a.: textiles, wood-working: p. 
(1060) 74jm. 

Kansu (Oanza). prov.. N. China; bordering Inner 
Mongolia; cap. Innchow; wheat, cotton, 
tobacco; Uvestodc; mineral resources; a. 
151.161 sq. m.: p. (1053) 12,928,102, 
Kant,l..s:irgiz8.S.B.; 12 Frunze; to be 

expanded to industl. e.: proposed p. lOOjOOO, 
Kaohiiung. apt,, Taiwan; on S.W. cst.; exp. 
rice, sugar: oil refining, aviation spirit, diesel 
oil; p. (1062) 276,000, 

Kaplenherg. commune. Austria: iron, chemioals. 
paper: resort: p. (1061) 23J859, 


Kamaisbi, i„ apt,, N.E. Honshu. Japan: serves Kapomur, t„ Hungary; textiles; p. (1062) 45,054, 
Kamaishi-Sennin iron-ore field, Igst. worked Kara-Boim kv* O, on E. cst. of Oaspian 8^ 
deposits and reserves in Japan: hupt. Iron and Turkmen 8.B.B.: very high salinity, Impt. de- 
steel Ind.: p. (1047) 26,200. posits of Glauber's salt used in local chemical 

Kamakura, f., Honshu. Japan; on shore of ind.: a. 7.000 sq.m. [p. (1065) 47j)6d. 

SagamiBay; tourism; p. (1065) 118,329. Karabnk, t„ Turkey; N. of Ankara: steel wks.; 

Kamaran I., Bed Sea: Southern Yemen, form- Karachi, Fad. Terr, ot div,, W. Fakiatan. on the 
erly under Brit, occupation, 1015-67: a. 22 Indus delta: univ.; spt.. air otr.; oil refining; 
sq. m.; i}.e.2Jl00, industl. mm: steel mill; natural gas £ram 


Kamchatka, peninatUa, E. Siberia. U.S.S.B. : mtns. 
with volcanoes (Klyudievsk. alt. 16.512 ft.); 
mineral wealth, fisheries on cst.. dimate cold, 
wet and foggy; cap. Petiopavlovsk. 

Kamenets Poddskt, Ukrainian S.S.B. ; brewing, 
tobacco: p. (1956) 33J000, 


. \ nudear power sta. under oanstruction; a. 
8.400 sq. m.. p. (1961) 2,163j000, 

Karaganda, U, Kazakh 8.8.B.: town bnllt on 
impt. coalfield; engin.; p. (1062) 459,000. 
Karakomm Mtnz., Kashmir. India; on border with 
Caiina; fagst pw (^odwin-Austen. 


gMiMmaic-Shakhtiniiirfy, t, B.S.F.S.B.; ou B. Kai»>Kum» aond deaert, Turkmen B.S.B.; canal 


Severskiy Donets: ooal-mng.. engin.. artificial 
fibres: p, (1050) 68Ji00. 

Kamanak urolsk, B.S.F.S.B.: aluminium, iron, 
sted, engin.; p. (1059) 141 MO. 

Kamat, vdii„ N. Gtarhwal diet., Himalayas; alt. 


510 m. long across desert oomplrted 1062. 

Kara Sea, Arctic Ocean; E. of Hovaya Zemlya; 

navigation open July-Sept. 

Karbala, (., Iraq; N.W. of HlUa; ctr. of pilgrim- 
age; aacred o. of Shiites: p. (1061) 219J016, 


25,477 ft.: until 1058 (Everest) highest mtn. Karoag, i., E. Hungary; tortoiseshell go^; p, 


climbed (Smytbe, 1081). 
lamloopB, c., B.C., Canada: on Thompson B. 
formerly Fort Thompson: in **Wild West’ 
area; on transcontinental rlys.; supply ctr. for 
mining and grazhig dlst.; p. (1961) 10fi76, 


(1062) 25,787. 

Karelia A.B.SJt.. U.B.S.B., inoorporated into 
B.S.F.S.B. July ’56; cap. Petrozavodsk; rich 
in timber. minemlB, predous metatai: a. 69,720 
sq. m.; p. (1050) 649MO, 


oaj;., Ugouda. E. Africa; unlv. coll.; Karen State, see KawtbooM. 


ch. comm, ctr.; It. inds.; p. (1950) 46,780, 

Kflommr, Perak. Malaysia: p. 17,449. 
jramp iiM^ e., OveriJssel. Netherlands: ou B. 

TJssel: cigar mkg.: p. (1067) 85.848. 

Kamp-LhiKort, t„ N. Bhine-Westpbalia, Ger- 
many: dstcrdan abbey: coal-mng.: p. 

(1068) 35,900, 

Kampot, proe.; Cambodia: pepper: cement plant 
at Ofaakrey Ting: p. (1062) 337,879. 

Kaniy8lUn,if^a. t., B.S.F.S.B.: on B. Volga: ter 
tttes: mkt. gardening, grain; p. (1050) 55,000. SnlMa (L^. 
Kan. B.. 8. (%ina: rises in Nan Shan, flows N. into Karl-Marx-Stadt, t. 
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Ij.Poyang; valley provides route for main road 
frimi Kianind prov. to Kwaogtung prov. over 
MeiHng Pass. 

Kanawha, B.. W. Va.. U.S.A.; rises in Allegb^y 


Kariba Dam. in Karlba gorge of Zamt 

Bbodesla-Zambla border; operated Jointly by 
the two govts.: one of last dams in world with 
vast artificial lake supplying hydroelec, power 
to Bhodesia, Malawi, and the Coppertwlt of 
Zambia; completed 1060. 

Karlkal, former Fr. prop., united with India 1954; 

on S. cst.: P. (1961) 22352, 

Kaikonoszs (B l s s e ng ebige), min, range, between 
Polish SUesia and Bohemia; highest peak 

~ • 1), 5.275 ft. 

?l-Mux-Btadt, E. Ger- 


many: oottons. woollens, machin., cars, fiiml- 
tuxe, chemioals. «^n.; p. (1068) 288JB97, 
Karlovao, t.. Croatia, Jugoslavia; S.W. of Zagreb: 
chemicals: p. (1050) SOjC^'' 


Mtns.. flows S.W. to Hinton, then turns N.W. Karlovy Vary, t,, wot, pl„ 


across AHegbeny Plateau into B. Ohio; lower 
course runs through oh. mining a. of W. Va. — .. 

coalfield nr. Cbarlestcm: length 850 m. approx. singsta.; p. (1061) il.d57. 


on B. Ohie: 


bealtii resort; porcelain; p. (1061) 42319, 

‘ ~ t„ Sweden; oil refining, demagneti- 


i., Kaga. Honshu, Japan: 

oeromios. lacqua ware: p. ^ 

ftOn,, on Nepal-Slkkim bdy., N.B. 

India: MdmglieBt mtn. in world: alt. 28, 146 ft, _ _ 
Kandahar, prop,, 8. Afghanistan; mountainous; Karl 


Kawoga, mkt, U, Sweden: B. of L. Vinem; 


axmam(mt8. Iron and steel: p. (1061) 85JB06. 

i. naval sta., Sweden; on the B. cat; 


alt. 

a.euu n.. ofu lu. uuiu cuuav. tuwvu u# rend 

to Kudm (Turkmenia) via Herat: p. (estd. 

Xhiidy; &• O^ibn: in ctr. of I., 75 m. ftom 
T (77th Ed.) 


BarUkruuL ch. nova 

‘ ghtliigflxtuies. china: p. (1061) 82J977, 

i,, Baden-Wfirttembeig. Germany; 

engfaL. elec., tobacco ind. oil xeflBing: 
on; outport on BUne; nuclear reac- 
tor projected (1057); oil pipeline to Laveta, nr. 
Marsefiies. opened 1068; p. (1068) 249JS00, 
Karlstad, t.. 8we^: on K. ahore L. Vinem: 
ironwks. by. engin., machin.: p. (1061) 48M4, 
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Kunak, tU, Upper UJL.n.; on Nile, the site of 
ancient Thebes; ruined temples. 

Kaipathos, I„ Dodecanese, Greece; Medltenan>* 
ean Sea: between Bhodes and Crete, p. d.747. 
Karoos, Or. and Little, extensive treeless plateau 
between mtn. ranges covered by scrub, W. 
Cape ProT.. 8. Africa. 

Earn, e.. Turkey; woollens, carpets; p. (1066) 

Karvina, f„ CSSB.: coal, iron, chemicals: p. 
(1061) 46.g4g. 

Kasai* B.. Angola and (X>ngo. Central Africa: rises 
in Blh6 Plateau (Angola) and flows over 1.200 
m. into B. Congo 120 m. above Kinshasa. 

Kasanllk, 1., Central Bulgaria: captured from 
Turks at surrender of Sipka Pass 1878; ftoiouB 
for attar of roses; p. (1056) 30,984, 

Khshan, c., Iran; Isfahan prov.; carpets, velvet: 

P. (1967) 153,986. IB. Yarkand. 

KaiOiw, B., E. Turkestan ; flowing 500 m. to the 
KaShing. t., N. Chekiang. E. China; on Grand 
Canal: mkt.andtr.otr.: p.e.86j000. 

Kashmir, see Jammu and Kashmir. 

Kaisala, prov.. Sudan; a. 134.450 sq. m.: p. 
(estd. 1051) 788J100. 

KaaseU f., Hessen. Germany: on K. Fulda ; cas. ; 
iron, machin.. cars, wood; route ctr.; p. 
(1063) 811,800. 

Kastamonu, t.. Karasu. Turkey: cap. of Turkish 

l. same name ; great comm. ctr. ; fruit, cotton, 

mohair: p. (1060) 29,450. 110,162. 

Kastorla, K. Greece; E. of Vdrroia; p. (1061) 
Katanga, pros.. Congo; cap. Lubumbashl: copper, 
radium, uranium: cattle; a. 180,000 sq. m.; 
p. I,178j029. 

Katmandu* cap.. Nepal; on Vishnumati B., 75 m. 
from Indian frontier: highway to Kodari; 
hydro-elec, eta.; p. (1061) I95J160. 

Kathiawar* penituula, Gujarat. India. 
iyfi f/*/****Ky^ Blue Mountains. 

Katowice* proa., 8. Poland: cap. K.: mng. and 
industl. a., drained by upper Vistula and upper 
Warta Bs.; a. 8.674 sq. m.; p. 3JS53,000. 
Katowloe* e.. 8. Poland: ch. mng. and industl. 
ctr.; heavy machin.. chemicals: p. (1065) 
28ej000. 

Katrine, Loch* S.W. Perth. Soot. : on B. Telth. 8 

m. long; principal source of Glasgow water 
supply; beautifrd scenery. 

Kattegat* arm of North Bea linked with Baltic: 
separates Denmark (Jutland) from Sweden; 
40<-70 m. wide. 

Katwijk* t.. Neth.. 8. Holland; on N. Sea. 15 m. 
from the Hague: resort: synthetic resins; p. 
(1067) 33J666. 128,176. 

Khuai* /.. Hawaiian Is.; a. 655 sq. m.: p. (1060) 
Kaunas (Kovno)* (.. Lithuanian SEJot.; on B. 
Nicmen: bid-time cap.; uniy.; metal goods, 
chemicals, textiles; hydro-elec. sta. under con- 
struction: p. (1050) 214j000. 

Kavalla, pkfecture, Macedonia, Greece: ch. t. 

Kavalla; p. (1061) 140,446. ^ „ 

Kava]]a»<..B:avalla. Greece: on Bay of Kavalla; gr. 
tobacco-preparing and exp. ctr.: p. (1961) 

Khvarattt* 7.. Laccadive. Minicoy and Amindivi 
Is.. India: admin, ctr. of Union terr.; p. (1061) 
2J888. 

Kawiuiaki, c., Honshu, Japan; B. sub. of Tokyo; 
pilgrims; engin.; steel plate, petio-chemloals, 
synthetic resins, rubber; p. (1064) 789J000. 
KAwerau, t., NJ., N.Z.: pulp and paper mill: 

(1061) 4,413, _ _ 

Kawthoolel* die., Burma; former Karen st. ex- 
tended to include areas in Tenasserim and Ina- 
waddy. inhabited by Karens. 

Kttysail. I.. Turkey; B.E. of Ankara; p. (1065) 
126J913. 

waMWihftftfi, eonsHtueni rep., U.8B.B. ; cap. 
Alma-Ata; steppe with stock-raising: Ige. 
desert areas, being made fisrtile by irrigation; 
grain in N.: coal at Karaganda; asbestos at 
Dshetygaia: metaborlte (richest boron minend); 
mhietaSroii: a. 1.072.797 sq. m.; p. (19691 
9J901J9OO, 

Kasaii* t, BB.FB.B.; impt. tr. otr. for E. 
UBBJEL, Turkestan Bbkhaia and Irim; 
only.; engfia.. chemicals, synthetic lubtm, 

e!fIf.*Pao.0o.; a 
of Ogasawaia Is^ add w Japan. 


KAisrun, t,, S.W. Iran; orangea* cotton, opium; 
P. (1956) 30,669. {17417. 

Kasinebarelka. t., Hungary; ehemioals; p. (1062) 

Rasvin, t, Navistain* Iren; good trenstt tr.; 
p. (estd. 1060) 8OJ0OO, 

Kearny* L* N J.. 0.8 jL.; mnfr.; p. (1060) J7*47J. 

Kaatsley, wb. diet., lAnos. Kng. : chemicals and 
paper, cotton; p. (1061) 10402. 

Keban Dam, 8.E. Turkey; at confluence of the E. 
and W. branches of Euphrates: projected. 

Keoskemet* indnudl. i., Hungary; nr. Budapest; 
P. (1962) 68427. 

Kedah, ri.. Malaysia. N.W. Malaya; rice, rubber, 
coconuts; a. 8,660 sq. m.: cap. Alor Star: p. 
(1061) 794486. 

Kedrier^ t., Opole, Poland; p. (1065) 26,000. 

Keeling Is., see Cocos Is. 

Keen, mtn., nr. Ballater, Forfar and Aberdeen. 
Scot.: alt. 8.077 ft. 

Keene* e., N.H., U.S.A.; mnfh.; p. (1060) 17462, 

Keeper, m(n., Tipperary. Ireland ; alt. 2,265 ft. 

Keewatin, dUt., N.W. Terr.. Canada; chiefly 
** barren lands *' : a. 228,160 sq. m. 

Kei (Kai) Is.* gr. off cst. cmW. Irian, Indonesia, in 
Banda Sea; densely foiwted; p. 50,648. 

Keighley, t., mun. tor., mB. Yorks., Eng.; in 
Aire valley. 15 m. N.w. of Leeds: engin., 
textiles; p. (1061) 55,85^ 

Keith, burgh, Banff. Scot.: on Isla K.; mftg. 
bids.; in agr. dist.; p. (IMI) 4,208. 

Kelantan. sL, Malaysia; N.Ei Malaya: rice, coco- 
nuts, rubber: a. 5,720 sq.m.; cap. Kota Bharu; 
p. (1961) 679446. [(1060) 5461. 

Kellogg, e., N.E. Idaho, U.B.A. ; lead-mines ; p. 

Kells, mkt. t., urb. diet., Meath. Ireland; on B. 
Blackwater; p. (1061) 2,193. 

BLeiso. burgh, Boxburgh, Scot.: at confluence 
of Bs. TCviot and Tweed: p. (1061) 3464. 

Kelvin, B.. Scotland, flows S.W. to C8ydo at 
Partick; length 21 m. 

E^emerovo, t,, BB F.8.B.; B.E. of Tonudc: iron, 
chemicals, coal, textiles: p. (1062) 306,000. 

K a m i (Kymmene), dep., Finland ; a. 8,637 sq. m. ; 
cap. K.; p. (1058) 329.767. 

Kempsey. N.B.W.. AustnUla; p. (1061) 7499. 

Kempston, urb. diet., Bedford. Eng. ; on B. Ouse, 
8 m. 8.W. of Bedford: p. (1061) 9,173. 

Kempten, e.. Bavaria. Germany ; nr. L. Constance : 
Benedictine Abbey ; textiles, fumiture, paper ; 
rly. Junction; p. (1068) 44400. 

Kea,R., N. India, flows to the J uinna; length 280 m. 

Eena, tee Qena. 

Kendal, mkt. t., mun. bar., Westmorland. Eng.; 
engin.. footwear. wobHens; p. (1061) 18496, 

Kenilworth, mkt. t., vrb. diet., Warwick, Eng.: 
4 m. S.W. of Coventry; ruined cas.; It. engin., 
agr. repair wk.; p. (1961) 14,427. 

Kenitra. See Mina Hessen Tanl. [6482. 

Kemnare* rurl diet., t., Kerry. Ireland: p. (1061) 

Kenmore, I., N.Y., V3.A.; p. (1060) 21461. 

Kennebec, k., Maine. V.B.A. ; flows to Atlantic: 
length 200 m. 

Keon^ B., Wilts and Berks, Eng.: tiib. of 
B. Thames ; followed by main rly. London to 
W. of England ; length 44 m. 

Kenoshg, e.. Wls., U.B.A.. on W. shore of L. 
Michigan; mnfii.; p. (1060) 67499. [London. 

Kensal Green, diet, Middx. Eng.; sub. N.W. 

Kensington and Chdsea, Bos^ Borough oL inner 
tor.. W. London. Eng.: mainly residU.; con- 
tains K. Palace and Gardens; p. (1064) 217,976. 

Kent, maritime eo., 8.E. Eng. ; agr.* stock-raising* 
hops end cherries ; oo. t. Maidstone ; a. 1.525 
sq. m.; p. (1061) 1,701483. 

Kent’s Cavern, cave, nr. Torquay, Devon. Eng.; 
650 ft. long. 

Keidii^, E. eerOrdt et., MlsslBslppI basin. U.SJL.; 
agr.* cool, fluorspar, petroleum, natural gas; 
tobaooo, co^cahL madbin., metal, steel, hemp, 
esphelt: tobaooo, hay, eom; catue and horse 
raising: cap. Fnnkfort: Igst. a Louisville, at 
fhllB of Ohio B.; a. 40.805 eq. m.: p. (1060) 
8438466, 

Kentucky, R., n.S.A.: flows from Cumberland 
Mine, to the Ohio B. ; 850 m. 

Kenya. ot indep. see. ri. within Brit. Com- 
monwealth (1068), E. Africa: oet. strip flat, 
interior elevated: climate varies acoording to 
etovatioo: vegetation trc^cal: forests on csM. 
belt, eemi-desert and greariande on 
bydroelee. etna, at Wanjli. TAna, end Kln^ 
ruma (under oonstr.); saatnlr asr.; maue, 
sugar, eoconuts, sisal, cotton; ooflee. pyiethrum; 
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oattle. dieep; bamboo, pencil cedar, bardwoods: 
gold: oil refining at Ghangamwe; cap. Nairobi; 
a. 224,060 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1064) 8S7€M0, 

Kenya, Mfc., wUsamic pJIc., Kenya ; 17,040 ft. 

Keokuk. ivdusO,,, e., S.K. Iowa. n.S.A.: on 
MisBiesippI at foot of Dee liloines rapids: P. 
(1060) 16,316. ([1061) 62J09O. 

Keos (Chios), .3Sgean Is., Greece; rap. Keoe; p. 

Kephallenla (Oephalonla), one of the Ionian Is^ 
Greece; currants, olive oil; cap. ArgostoUon; 
devastated by earthquake 1053 : a. 816 sq. m. ; 
p. (1061) 46.363. 

Kerala, st.. India; cap. Trivandrum; plantations 
produd^ rubber, tea, pepper: zircon: a. 
15.002 sq. m.; p. (1061) 16.363,713. 

Kerdh, apt.. Ukrainian B.S.K.; iron and steel, 
manganese, vanadium and phosphorus: ship- 
bldg.; fisheries; p. (1050) 33,666. 

Kergulen, Jf\eneh archipeUioo, dependency of 
Madagascar. B. of Indian Ocean ; whaling and 
fishing sta.; a. 1.400 sq. m. 

Kerkrade, i., Limburg, Neth.; anc. Abbey; 
music ctr.; p. (1067) 30A66. 

KOrkTra (Corfu), most N. of Ionian Is.. Greece; a. 
274 sq. m.; mtnous.; p. (1061) 161A35. 

Kfokyra, sp£., cap.. K4rkyra I.. Greece; wine, 
fruits, olives; p. (1061) 36,331. 

Kermadec Is., S. Pac. Oc.. gr. belonging to 
New Zealand. GOO m. N.N.E. of New Zealand ; 
a. 13 sq. m.; meteorological sta. on Sunday 1. 
(Igst. of gr.): p. (1061) 16. 

Kenoan, pror.. S. Iran; mtnous, much desert 
land; agr.: carpets: coal and iron ore mng. 
being developed: recent copper find: major 
irrigation scheme projected; p. (1067) 243,770, 

Kerman, e., B. Central Iran; prov. cap.; airpt.; 
p. (1067) 163.633. 

Kennanshah, c., Iran: cap. Kermanshahan prov.: 
airpt.; p. (1067) 434,373. 

Kermanshahan, pros., Iran; frontier Iraq; oil< 
fields: p. (1067) 779,336. 

Kem, 12.. E. Cal.. U.B.A.: one of most impt. 
power-generating Es. in st, 

Kerry, maritime ec.. Munster, Ireland; a. 1,816 
sq. m.; cap. Tralee; p. (1061) 116,406. 

Keski Suomen, dep. Finland; p. (1061) 245J014. 

Kesteven, administrative div.. Lincobi. Eng. ; 
ch. ts. Grantham, Stamford and Sleaford; 
a. 724 sq. m.: p. (1061) 49J946. 

Keswick, mkt. t.. urb. dist., Cumberland, Eng.: 
on Greta K.; at N. end of L. Derwentwater ; 
tourist ctr.; pencils: p. (1061) 4,762. 

Ketchikan, t.. Alaska, U.S.A. ; halibut, salmon; 
pulp. lead, dnc: p. (1060) 6,483. 

Kettering, mkt. t.. mvn. bor., Northants. Eng.: 
nr. Wellingborough: iron, steel, boots, shoes: 
p. (1061) 38,631. 

Kettering, t., Ohio. U.SJt.: p. (1060) 64,462. 

Kew, euo. London. Surrey, Eng. ; on B. Thames 
opp. Brentford ; contains Kew Gardens. (Kew 
Observatory is in Old Deer Park, Bichmond.) 

Kewaneo. t., N.W. 111., VA.A.: agr.; coal, 
engin.; p. (1060) 16,324. [16444. 

Reyneham, t., urb. diet.. Somerset, Eng.: p. (1061) 

Key West. e.. Fla.. U.B.A. ; on siPt I. same 
name about 100 m. from the mainland ; naval 
sta., and cigar factories: nearest U.SJL pt. to 
the Panama Canal; p. (1060) 33,936. 

Khabarovsk t, B S.F.S.B.; on Amur B.; cath .2 
oil refining, idrciaft eiudn., sawmiUlng; oil 
pipdine connects with oilfields in N. Sakhalin; 
p. (1062) 363.666. [(1061) 2J686.000. 

Khalqiiir. div., W. Pakistan; a. 6,060 sq. m.; p. 

Khalkidhikt (Ghaloidice), prefeetwre, Macedonia, 
Greece; cap. Poliyiooe: p. (1061) 73,333. 

KharngBOD, i., Maharashtra, India: cotton; p. 
(1061) 44,433. [refinery; p. 6,000. 

t., Iraq; nr. E. frontier; oil-flelda, 

- .. -- 


Kbandwa, u. 


h Pradesh, India: S. of In* inds., 


dore; cotton, oil-pieeebg; p, (IWl) 63 J506. 
Khania (Canea), i^eetwre L of Crete; cap. 

Khanla; p. (1061) 130,898. 

Khania (Oanea). cap. Crete; in sheltered bay on 
N.W. cst.: P. (lAl) 88,467. 

L., on Maiumariaa border, n.S.S.B. 
Kbaian, diaL, W. Paktotan; a. 18,508 sq. m.: p. 

KllaSm^a! ^aStdain SB B.; on B. Donets; 
univ., cath.: rly. ctr.. ftxm impleraants. engin., 
paper, ehemioais; p. (1062) 990,000. 

Khartoum, proo.. Sudan: a. 6.700 sq. m.: p. 

with Omdimiian (1066) VTdjSoO, 

Rtatonm. eap. Sudan; at confluence of White 


and Blue Niles: univ.; Ivory, gum. ostrich 
ftathers. brewing: p. (estd. 1066) 37,666. 

Khartoum North, t, Sudan; Ige. textile mill: p. 
(1061) 39M1. 

Kh as hm el Oltba, L, Sudan: new t. on Athara B., 
between Khartoum and Ethiopian border: for 
p. of Wadi Halfia which will be inundated by 
Aswan Lake: sugar refinery. 

Khasi Hills. Assam. N.E. India; form abrupt B. 
edge to middle Brahmaputra valley; 
heavy nmnsoon rains on S.-flaGhii 
lower slopes forested ; middle stopes c 

__impt. tea-growing region : rise to over 6.000 ft. 

Khadcovo, Bulgaiia; woollens, carpets, silk, 
tobacco ; p. 27,294. 

Kheiiion.t.. Ukrainian S.SB.: 10 m. up B. Dnieper 
from Black Sea: grain, oil refining, engm., 
textiles, sbipbldg; p. (1060) 167 MO. 

Rhingan, Or. and Little, mfn. ronyes. Inner Mon- 
golia and Heilungkiang prov., NJB. China; 
rich timber resources. 

Kbios, 1., iSgean ls.« Greece; wines, figs, fruits, 
marble; cap. Kbios; p. (1061) 62j990. 

Khiva, otioinaUv vassal st. of Bussia: now part 
of Uzbekistan. U.S.S.B. 

Khiva, t, Uzbekistan. U.S.S.B.: sfiks. cottons, 
carpets; p. (estd.) 26,000. 

Khmelnitakfr (Frosknrov), t., Ukrainian S.S.B. ; on 
B. Bug: machin. tools, textiles, food inds.: p. 
(1050) 62M0. 

Khor Abdulla, Iraq; deep water oil loading Island 
terminal inaugurated 1068. 

Khorramshahr, spL. S.W. Iran: leading pt. on 
Persian G.: import and export ctr.; p. (1967) 
166M3. 

Khotin. e., Ukrainian S.S.B.. in Bessarabia, on 
Dniester B.: food processing plants; p. (estd.) 
10 , 000 . 

Khovu-Akay. Tuva A.B.S.B.: on B. Elegest, 
50 m. S.W. of Kyzyl; new town 1056; cobalt 
deposit being develop^. 

Khurasan, prov., Iran: W. of Afghanistan; eh. 
prod, wool: cap. Meshed; p. (estd. 1056) 
1400,000. [p. (1061) 41,491. 

Khnrja, Uttar Pradesh. India; cotton, pottery; 

Khorasan, prov., N.E. Iran: bounded by U.8.S.B. 
and Afghanistan; agr.; wool; turquoise; cap. 
Mashhad; p. (1067) 2,494483. 

Khuzestan. W. Iran; frontier Iraq; leading 
petroleum ctr.; large dams; cap. Ahwaz; p. 
(1067) 1,614476. 

Kbyber, diffieuU mitn. past, between W. Punjab, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan : followed by route 
from Ft^bawar to Kabul, traversed by Alexander 
the Great and by two British expeditions. 

Kiamnsge (Jiamnsi) c., Heilungkiang prov. 
China: p. (1958) 146,000. 

Klang-sl (Jiangxi), inland prov., China; B. of the 
Yangtze-Kiang; cap. Nanchang; rise, wheat, 
tea, silk, cotton; a. 66,600 sq. m.: p. (1053) 
16,772466. 

Kiangsu (Jiangsu), maritime prov., China; exp. 
muchsUk; a. 42,085 8q.m.: cap. Chinkiang; p. 
(1058) 41452492. [Peninsula. China. 

Klaobbow Ba^ inlet on S. side of Shantung 

Kicking Bbne Pass, mtn. pass, over Bocky Mtns.. 
B.C., Canada; used by Canadian Pac. Biy. 

Kiddeniilnster, t., mun. bor., Worcester. En_ 
on B. Stour 4 m. above its confluence with L. 
Severn; carpets, engin.. sugar-beet refining, 
textile maebin.. eleo. vefaldes, drop forgings: 
p. (1061) 40422. 

K&gtmn, mM. t, wb. dist., •* Fottertea/* Stailk., 
Eng.: 8 m. N.W. of Stoke-on-Trent; ctiemlcalB. 
metal wks.. rayon, silk and nylon spinning, 
precast concrete, ceramics: p. (1061) 19 726. 

Kisl, tpL, cap. Schleswig-Holstein. Germany: 
univ.: Balw naval pt; ahipbldg. and allied 
elec, goods, textiles, fishing; p. (1068) 


270400. 

Kiel Oanal (Xalaar-Wllhilm-KBiial). Genni^: 61 
m. long, oonnecta K. Sea with the Battio; 
opened in 1806, reconstrocted 1014. 

Kleloc, 00 .. Central Poland : minerals, agr. ; caik. 

K.; a. 17,000 sq. m.; p. (1066) 1499M0. 
Xieloa, Oentral Poland: tr. ctr., 
sawmlUs. glaas and fc * 
dates from 12th cent.; m 

Kiev, 0 ., cap.. Ulaaliie.UJL 

once cap. of Huaoovite Bmplie: oath.; woir., 
macbln., grain, to a. of rich minanl depoiiti. 
engin.; natural gas pipeline inns flRsnDakbava: 

p. (1062) 1408,000. 
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Klgoma, impL Ir, t, Tanzania, AfHoa; W. ter* 
mmuB of the Central Kly. on L. Ihnganyika: 
p. (1967) S^ro. ISIJMO 

Kudi^ t, Volvodina, Jugodavla: p. (1959) 
IQlaaea, crater, 8,640 ft. high, on B.E. slope of 
Mauna Loa. Hawaii, one of Igst. active oratera 
in world; over 2 miles in diameter. 

Kildare, inland cr>., Jjeinster. Ireland ; a. 664 sq, 
m.; p. (1961) 64.546. 

Kildare, mki, t, cap., Kfldare, Ireland; cath.; 
close by is the famous raceooorse. the Cnrragh 
of Kildaie; p. (1961) 2,286, 

KUimanltto, vckanie mtn„ Tanzania, E. Africa; 

highest peak in the continent ; alt. 19,321 ft. 
Klllndlni, ape., Konya; adjoins Mombasa; the 
finest hait}oar on E. cst. of Africa. 

Kilkemiy, intend eo„ Leinster. Ireland : cap. KO* 
kenny; pastoral farming, coal, black marble: 
a. 796 SQ. m.; p. (1901) 61,670, 

Kilkenny, U, cap. Kilkenny. Ireland ; on B. Nore : 

local mkt.; p. (1961) 10,155, (Ireland. 

RtUderan Bay. tee. intrieate indentoHon, Galway, 
Klllds, prcfeehirc, Macedonia. Greece ; cap. 

KUkls; p. (1961) 102,847. 
flmiamey. U, tir6. dirt, Kerry. Ireland: local 
mkt. and tourist otr.; p. (1961) 6.654. 
KUlamey, Is. o!. Lower. Middle and Upper, 
celebrated for their beauty; tourist resorts. 
KlUleoFankte, Pass of, Scot.; on B. Garry; 
at 8. approach to Drumochter Pass: used by 
main rly. Perth to Inverness. 

Kill van Knll, channel between N.J. and Staten 
I.. N.y..c..U.S.A. 

Kittybegs. L, Donegal, Ireland ; on Donegal Bay. 
Klllyleagh, t, on Btangford L.. Down. N. Ireland ; 
p. (1961) 1.676. 

Kflmamook, rly, ctr., lac, burgh, Ayr, Soot.; on B. 
Irvine. 11 m. N.E. of Ayr: carpet factories, 
textile and Ironwks.; p. (1961) 47,509. 

KUmore, t.. Victoria. Australia: 80 m. N. of 
Melbourne; in impt. gap between Grampian 
Mtns. Alps. 

Kilo-Moto, goldfield, Congo. Central Africa; in 
K.E. of St., 60 m. W. of L Albert; linked by 
motor road to B. Congo (Stanleyville) and L. 
Albert (Kasenyi). 

KUpatriok, New, par.. Dunbarton. Scot.; north 
of B. Clyde; p. (1951) 54,931. 

KUpatriok, Old, par., Dunbarton, Soot. ; on Imnk 
of K. Clyde, 9 m. N.W. of Glas^w: lowest 
ferry across Clyde ; p. (1951) 49£48, 

KUrenny and Anstruther, burgh, fife, Scot; at 
entrance to Firth of Forth; fishing, hosiery, 
oilskin mnfr.: p. (1961) 5,666. 

Kilrush. apt,, urb, diet., S.W. Clare, Ireland ; on 
B. Shannon; p. (1961) 5.661. 

Kilsyth, burgh, Stirling. Scot.; at 8. foot of 
Gampsie Fells. 10 m. W. of Falkirk ; whinstone 
quarries, cool-mining; p. (1961) 5,661. 
Kilwlnidng, burgh, N. Ayr, Soot.; 6 m. Fj. of 
Ardrossan; p. (1061) 7,567; to be Incorporated 
In new t. Ir^e. 

Kfanberley. c.. Gape Province. S. Africa; 20 m. 
from B. Vaal; dlamond-mng. diet.; asbestos, 
manganese, iron, cement, engin.; p. (1960) 
5i.616 ino. 57.460 Europeans. 

KimhscIVf gbldfieid dial., W. Australia; big 
deposits of bauxite discovered 1965. 

Ktanberly, t.. B.C., Canada; on B. Kootenay in 
valley between Selkirk Bange and Bocky Mtns. ; 
site of Sidlivan Mine; Ig. lead*- sino mine: ores 
smelted at Trail; p. (1956) 6,760. 

Klneafditta, marUteie eo„ E. Soot., between Angus 
and Aberdeen: agr. and fishing; co. t. Stone- 
haven: a. 888 sq. m.: p. (1961) 46,620. 

Kinder Sooiit, mfii., K. Derby, Eng.; highest 
point of the Peak diet.: alt. 2,088 ft. 

Kmdn, t, Congo, Central Africa; on B. Congo; 
p. 10JB28- 

t, U.S.B.B.: N.W. of GorkI: pt. for 
Ivanovo IndnstL a.; textiles; p. (1969) 64,000. 
Kineton, mkt, t, Warwick, Eng.: nr. Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Xhig aeoinete Bound, W. Anstralia; nr. Albany; 
siMi h*-H pwir bay. 

Ungbenw btarbh, Fifh, Soot; on FirGi of Forib, 
8 m.S. of Kirkcaldy: p. (1961) 5^25. 
Xingglimi, mkt, t, urb, diaL, & Devon. Eng. ; 
at head of Ktnmrldge eatuary, 10 m. 8.W. 

Banta Eng.; on B. TOst 10 m. 8.W. of 
BasAtdlBr. P- (nntl diet 1961) 28J64, 
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Rittgt Langley, t., Herts, Eng.; 5 m. N. of 
Watford; paper, light engin.; p. (1961) 4JS5S, 
King’s Lynn, tpt„ mun, bor„ Norfolk, Eng. : on 
B. Ouse, 8 m. above its mouth; fishing, ogr. 
machin., canning, chemical fertilisers, shoes; 
p. (1961) 57,664. foeBter. Eng. 

King’s Norton (with Northfleld). tndustl. t.. Wor- 
EOng’s River, Cal.. U.8.A.; flows from Sierra 
Nevada to L. Tulare. [p. (1960) 26,314 

Kingsport, t., N.E. Tenn.. U.S.A. ; varied mnfn. ; 
Kingston, e„ Ont., Canada; E. end of L. Ontario; 
cap. of United Canada. 1841-4; univ.. military 
college; Ige inds; p. (1961) 53,926. 

Kingston, cap., Jamaica, W. Indies; oil refining; 

P. (estd. 1962) 1304)00. [(I960) 55,560. 

Kingston, N.Y.. U.S.A. ; totmcco mttg. : p. 
Kingston, i.. Penns., U.S.A.: p. (1960) 20,261. 
Kingston-upon-Hnll. see HnU. 
Kingston-npon-Thames. former co. mun. bor„ 
Surrey. Eng.: now Tfiie Royal Borough ot 
Klngston-npon-Thaines. outer bor.. Greater 
London; Inc. bors. of sfalden and Coombe and 
Surbiton: residtl.; with Boyal Park; aircraft 
parts: p. (1964) 146,97A 
Kingstown, see Don Laoghaire. 

Kingstown, apt., cap., St (Vincent, W.I.; cath.. 

botanic gardens: p. (1956) 6,500. 

Kingsville, (., Texas, U.S.A.: in ranching area; 

agr.. light inds.: p. (19601) 56,557. 

Kingswood, ur5. dial., Glqucester, Eng.; nr. 
Bristol: eleo. vehicles, ihotor cycles, boots, 
brushes, tools; p. (1901) 26,419. 

Kington, mkt. I.. urb. diet., N.W. Hereford. Eng.: 

12 m. W. of Leominster; p. (1001) 1,861. 
Kingnssis, burgh, Inverness, Scot. ; between 
Cairngorm Mtns. and Monadbliath Mtns.. on 
B. Spey; summer resort; p. (1961) 2,079. 

King William I., off Boothia peninsula in Arctic 
Ocean. Canada. 

King William’s Town, t., Cai)e Frov.. 8. Africa; on 
Buffalo B.; industi. ctr.; p. (1060) 14,328 inc. 
6.676 whites. 

Kinhwa, e., Chekiang, China; in fertile, inten- 
sively cultivated basin. 85 m. B.W. of Hangchow 
p. (estd. 1047) 211.140. 

Klnibahi, mfn., Sabah: alt. 18.465 ft. 
Kinlocblsven, vil., Argyll, Scot. : at head of l40Ch 
Leven; hydro-elec, power sta., aluminium 
smelting ; p. 6,767. 

Kinnaixd Head, promontory, nr. Fraserburgh, on 
N.E. Aberdeen cst.. Scot. 

Kinross, sm. inland eo„ Scot. ; between Fife and 
Perth; hilly; oats, potatoes, sheep, cattle: 
a. 78 sq. m.; p. (1901) 6,754. 

Kinross, co. burgh, Kinross, Scot.; on Loch 
Leven, 16 m. N.E. of Alloa ; coal, linen mnfs. ; 
p. (1961) 2.365. 

Klnsale, aid., urb. disU, on K. Harbour Cork. 

Ireland; p. (urb. diet. 1061) 7.556. 

Kinshasa (LeopoldvlUe), cap., Congo; above the 
cataracts on B. Congo; founded by Stanley: 
p. (1004) 4034000. [deposits of alluvial tin. 
KInta Valley, B.E. Perak. Malaya: very impt. 
Kintyre, pemnaula, Argyll, Scot. ; length 40 m.. 
greatest breadth 11 m.; S. point the Mull of 
Kintyre. 

Kioga, L., Uganda, B. Africa: on B. Nile midway 
between L. Victoria and L. Albert: very 
shallow, fringed with marsh; land reclamation. 
Kidien or B^len, mtn. range, Scandinavia : 

highest point Mt. Sulitehna ; alt. 6,150 ft 
Kizgis Steppes, gr. plains and uplands, Kirghizia 
8.B.B.. U.B.B.B. : N. of the Caspian and Aral 
Seas, inhabited by the wandering Mongolian 
Tatar race nnmhering nearly 34)00,000, 
Klrghisla, constituent rep., U.8,8.B.; S.W. of 
Siberia; Uvestook breeding, mineral resources: 
a. 76,900 sq. m.: cap. Frunze: p. (1059) 
2,063,000. [iron ore mng. 

KiiibiinL f, on border of Bihar and Orissa, India: 
Kfirtai (Jilin), prov., dilna; B. of the Sungari B. and 
N. of Korea and the Liaotung Peninsula; fer- 
tile; soyabeans: timber; good rly. services; 
cap. BUrln, a. 84,016 sq. m.: p. (1968) 11,290,073. 
Kirin (JiUn). e., cap., Kirin, N.E. China: on Sun- 
gari B. at outlet of Sungari reservofr; Impt. 
position on rly. from (maiigehan to coastal 
porta, p. (1958) 485,000. _ ^ 

Knkborm urb. diet., W.B. Torks, Eng. : B.E. of 
Huddersfield: woottens; p. (1001) 18,066. _ 

10m.N.W.QfNottliigliam:ooal:p. (1001)52,655. 
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KlrKby BfoonUe. mkt, U rural dM., N.B. Yorks. 

sallplanss. glidezs; p. (1061) 4,402. 
Kirkcaldy, ivt. t., burgh, Fife. Scot. ; on N. side 
of F. of Forth : ahlppiiig : ilnoleoin. potteries. 
_ linen bleaching, engin.: p. (1061) 62,071. 
Kirkcudbright, maritime eo., B.W. Soot. : abutting 
on Irish Sea and Solway Firth; chiefly agr.; 
a. 000 sq. m.; p. (1061) 28.877. 

Kirkcudbright, eo. burgh, Kirkcudbright. Scot.: 
on Kirkcudbright Bay. Solway Firth. 25 m. B.W. 
of Dumfries: agr.. hosiery: p. (1061) 

KIrkenes. t., Finnmark. N. Norway; on 8. arm 
of Vatanger Fjord, nr. Norway-U.B.8.B. bdy.: 
iron-ore mines. 

Kirkham, U, wb. diet., Lancs.. Eng.; cotton 
weaving; p. (1061) 4,760. 
KlrktPtllloCh,5ufgh.Dunbarton.8cot. ; on Forth and 
Clyde Canal: iron, ooal-ning: p. (1061) 18067. 
Kirkland Lake, i., Ontario, Canada: on rly. nr. 
Quebe(M)ntario bdy.. 45 m. N. of Cobalt: ctr. 
of impt.fQild-inng. dlst.; p. (estd. 1056) 19,000, 
Xirkstone Pass, min. vase, Westmorland. Eng. ; 
used by main road between Ullswater and 
Windermere Lakes. 

Klrksville.ifldtMtt. t. Mo.. n.8.A.: p.(1060) 13,123. 
Kirkuk, f.. Iraq: mart for Arab hones: ige. 
oilfield with pipelines to Tripoli. Haifa and 
Banlas: p. (1056) «d.0I7. 

Kirkwall, burgh, Pomona 1.. Orkneys. Scot.; 

off the N.E. Scottish cst.: p. (1061) 4015. 
Kirkwood, sub., St. Louis. Mo.. n.S.A.: p. (1060) 
29,421. 

Kiroy, t., B.8.F.8.B..: on trans-Siberian Bly.: 
engin.. sawmlUing. chemicals, leather bids.: 
p. (1062) 277,000. 

Kirovabad, t.. W. Aaerbaydzhan S.S.B.: copper, 
manganese mines: textiles, petroleum, alumin- 
ium plant under construction: p. (1050) 116000, 
KIrovgnd, t.. Urals; copper: p. (1054) 60009. 
Kirovograd,!., Ukrainian S.S.B.: engin.; p. (1050) 
127,000. 

KirovSk, i. K.S.F.S.B.: on Kola penJnsula: 

apatite nephelite. chemicals: p. (1054) 60000. 
Kirriemuir, burgh, Angus. Scot.; on N. margin 
of Strathmore. 5 m. W. of Forfar : Jute weaving, 
oat milling: p. (1061) 3,485. 

Klrnna, N. Sweden; inside Arctic Circle. N.W. 
of Lulea; linked by rly. to Narvik (Norway): 
impt. deposita of iron ore: p. (1061) 26004. 
KisMigani (Stanleyville), Congo. Africa: on 
B. Congo nr. Stanley FiJla. 

Kiaelevsk, !.. W. Siberia, B.S.F.S.B.: coaJmng.. 

en^.: p. (1050) 130000. 

Kldiinev, cap. Moldavian B.S.B., U.S.S.B.: univ ; 

agr.. en^: vineyards: p, (1068) 254000. 
Kislovodsk, t^B.S.F.S.B.; spa: p. (1050) 79,000. 
Risalinee R., Fla.. U.8.A.. flows to L. Okeechobee ; 

length 00 m. 
girtna, see WHShnn. 

Kisumu, spl., cap., Nyansa prov.. Elenya, E. Africa; 
at bead of Kavirondo G. on L. Victoria: original 
W. terminus of rly. ftom Mombasa: still handles 
bulk of cotton from Buganda and coffee from 
N. Tansania for trandiipment E. by rail: P. 
(1062) 23000. 

Kttakyudm City, e.. N. Kyushu. Japan: one of 
Japan’s burnt munidpalltles on merging (1068) 
of ts. Moii.^kura. Tobata. Yawata and Waka- 
matsu: sixth c to enjoy special aut. rights: p. 

Canada; agr. machln., 
_tyxes, hardware, p. (1061) 74,485. 

Ktttattnim Iftns. or Blue Mtna., range in Penns, 
and N.J., UB.A.; a continuation of the 
Appaladiian system. 

Kitwe. t,, Zambia: cantiguous to mine township 
of Nlrana, ctr. of oopperbelt: p. (1064) 110,000. 
Ktiddm, e., farmer treatv pi., K i an gs t . China: 

Yangtae-Klang; p. (1048) 

B3iin8ohow,c.. cap., Hainan Is., China: onN.cst. 
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Klaipada (Memel), spt., Lithuanian 8.S.R.; nr. N. 

extremity KurischesHaff; exp. timber, textiles. 
_ ehemicaln. paper; p. (1050) 89,000. 

Kbunat^ L., Cal. and Ore., U.S.A.. discharges 
_ by K. B. (276 m.) to Pacific. 

Khunath FaUs, t.. Ore., U.B.A.: p. (1060) 16049. 
Klamono. New Guinea, nr. Klasafet B.: oil 
pipe-line to Borong harbour. 

Kumg, t., Selangor. Malaya: designated future st. 

cap.: coffee, rubber: p. 83006. 

Klat^, S.W. Bohemia. CBSB.: mkt.; rose- 
_ growing a., textiles: p. (1061) 14004. 
Klerksdorp, U, 8. Transvaal. S. AfMca ; oold, dto- 
_ monds; p. (1062) 48000 inc. 22,000 whites. 
Kleve, t., N. Bhlne-Westpballa. Germany; 
Netherlands frontier: foodstuffs, 
machin.. tobacco: p. (1063) 22,100. 

Klin, !.. B.S.F.S.R.. 45 m. ftom Moscow: glass. 

textiles: p, (1050) 68,000. 

Klondyke, B.. Yukon. Canada; small trib. of 
Yukon in gold-mine region. 

KlodSko (Glatg), t„ Ix>wer Silesia, Poland. German 
before 1045: on B. Nisa (Neisse): rly. Junction; 
p. (1065) 26000. 

Knaresborongh, rhkt t.. urb. diet., W.B. Yorks., 
_ Eng.: 3 m. N.E. of Harrogate: p. (1061) 9011. 
Knighton, nikt, t., urb. diet, Badnor, Wales; on 
B. Teme: p. (1061) 1017. 

Knodanealdown Mtns., cos. Waterford and 
Tipperary. Irebind : highest point 2.600 ft. 
Knossos, ruined e., cap. of ancient Ckete : B.E. of 
Candia; ctr. of Cretan Bronse Age culture, 
e. 1800 B.O. 

Knottingley. f.. urb. diet., W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; on 
B. Aire, 12 m. S.E. of Leeds : engin.. glass, tar 
diatllliiG. chemicals, shlpbldg.; p. (1061) 11,153. 
Knoxville, c.. Tenn.. U.SJL.: unlv.: textiles: 
marble, plastics, chemicals, aluminium; agr. 
tobacco: p. (lOOO) 111,827. 

Knutsford, tnlci. (.. urb. dist., Cheshire. Eng.; 

6 m. N.E. of Northwich: p. (1061) 9089, 

Kobe, !., spt., Honshu. Japan: at E. end of 
IrdandSot: shipbldg.. silk-weaving: steel wks.; 
gr. tr.: p. (1065) 1016066. 

Koblens (Coblens), t., Rhineland Palatinate. Ger- 
many; at confluence of Bs. Rhine and Moselle; 
fine buildings, wine, paper, machln.. leather, 
ceramics; p. (1063) lOIOOO. 

Kooaeli, prov., Turkey; on O. of Sea of Marmara. 
Kochi, c., Shikoku, Japan; industl.; fishing; p. 
(1065) 217089. 

Kodiak L. N. Pao. Oc.; the Igat. L of W 
AJaaka; (00 nL long); ftir-trading. extensive 
salmon fishing, canning; ch. aetUemeot St. 
Paul, on Chinlak R.: suffered earthquake 
damage 28 Mar. 1064: P. (1060) 2028. 

Kofu, e., Honshu, Japan ; silk, vegetables, grapes : 
p. (1064) 172000. 

Konst, (., N.W. Pakistan; on trib. of Indus; 

military t.; P. (1061) 49000. 

Kob-I-Baba Hkia., Afghanistan, spur of the 
Hindu Kush; highest point 17.640 ft. 

Kohtans, dikt., Nagaland. Indbi; a. 2,374 sq. m.; 
p. (1061) 108024. 

K^iid, !., Uabek S.S.R.: textiles, bemleals. 

engin.; p. (1050) 105,000. 

KbUn (Gejttn), e., Yunnan prov., China, tin-mng.; 

K&kObf^((Gtamia^Karleby), e.. Finland: on cat. 

O. of Bothnia; p, (1061) ^ 

Kokomo, Cm Iiid.. U.SJt.: on Wild Cat B.: 

sted. glass, agr. ^on; p. (1060) 47,207. . 
Koko-Nor. satt L.. Tsinghal prov., China: a. 2.040 
Bq.m.: no outlet. ^ 

Kokuxa, e., N. Kyushu, Japan: 40 m. N.E. of 
Fukuoka; steel, chemicals, porcelain ware, tex- 

Kdau^iMuSI^K^ gctensIonofLapl^. 
Kola, U, B.SJ'B.B.: nr. Murmansk, KoU 
Peninralar. [140011. 

Kolar Gold Fields, Myaoie, ^dia: _v. (1061) 


f^wtimiy^. Kolv Ckfld Fields, Myaoie, India: p. (1061) 

Kivn. L., ^i^Africa; N. of L. Tanganyika by Kbidiw. Vefle. gwMMrk ; good harbour; 

which it le Joined by Biudsi E. ; length 56 m.; cjngln.. It. 1^: ^ 


^IIOOl , . 

KM.t,B.8.F.S.B..lnUialB: ctr.ofooaliniig.a.: 

mag, equipment: p. (1950) 60O0(K ^ ^ ^ 

KtriUimak (or Bod River), the Igst. B. 
in Ada: lieeB In KlsU Iwi. fiows to Black Sea 

tfSIsB.: 10 m. N.W. rf Pwtne: 

"irinto 

SPortB otr.; varM nmfb.; p. (1001) 69018. 


Kolguev, I„ Arctic Oo. : at entrance of Cheehsk 
a.NkofAikhaiieelak. . ..[(10.61)287,448. 


oiODEaeg (Aoweig;* w • jrwiwE»m 

German hefoie 1045: oath.: leeort: 

D. (1066) 22000. 

K&^ U £b.F.S.B.. 72 m. 8.E. of Mbsoow: 

oSbDLjoo^^ mabhin.: p. (1950) lOOJT'^ 
Kolyma B.. flows Into E. E 
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KomAino, induaU, (.• CSSB.; cm B. Daaiabe; 

teztUes: p. (1961) 24/>09, [p. (1962) 25^32. 

Kbmlo, t„ Hungary; new xnng. t.: ooldtag coal; 
Somotnie. cap., Bhodope, Tbxace, Greece: p. 
. textileB. 


(1961) 28: 
SEonotpong 




Kowrav, t, BB.F.B.B.; cm Gcnrld rly. line and B. 
Klyaima; impt. agr. exp. etr.; engln., textUee; 
p. (1959) lOOjDOO, 

Kcmioon. tvL, SJfi. China; on mainland opp. 
Hong Kcw tr.^etr.; p. (1961) 726,976. 


t., Cambodia, cotton gfaming Kdyali, nr. Baro^ Gujarat. India; oil refining. 


KomidmoMh, e.. B.S.FB.B.: built by volunteer 
youth labour, after 1982; heavy IndnstL de- 
velopment: cul refining; pipeline oonnecte with 
oilfield In N. SaUialin; p. (1959) 177jm. 

Khnuomoloddyt c.. Mordvinian A.S.S.B. ; on site of 
present workers* settlement: planned p. SOjOOO. 

Koififi^Utte. »e$ Chomow. 

Konotop. t.. Ukrainian B.8.B.: rly. Junct. cm Mos- 
cow-Kiev Une; engln.. metals; p. (1959) BSjOOO. 

Konstantlnovka, indued, f.. Ukraine. B.8.B. 
U.B.B*B. : in heart of Donbas IndusU. region. 
88 HL N. of Donetsk: heavy engln.. Iron and 
steel, sine smelting: p. (1959) 89M0. 

Kenya. I.. Turkey; wtil wooded; opium: ch. t. 
K. (the ancient Iconium): impt. tr.; p. (1965) 
167,801. 

Kootenay R. (Flat Bow B.). trlb. of the Columbia B. 
flowing in Mont.. U.S.A.. and B.a : length 450 m. 

Koper (Capo dTMrla). apt., Jugoslavia: cath.. old 
fort: Austro-ltalian disputes over ownership 
since very early days: p. (1960) lOJOO. 

Eopeysk, t, B.SJ'.S.B.: in Urals: Ugnite rung., 
agr. and mng. machin.: p. (1959) 160JX>0. 

Kfiping. U, Sweden: W. of L. Malaren: iron ore 
andmineials: p. (1961) 17,692. U1961) 286862. 

Kopparbefg, eo.. Sweden: a. 11.649 sq. m.; p. 

K<naagi.t..W. Pakistan; oil refinery. 

Korha, t., Madyha Pradedi. India; mng. a.; 
fiertUlseis; p. (1961) 12,424. 

Korce (Koritsa). t, 8.E. Albania: sugar refining, 
brewing: p. (1960) 34j000. 

Kordolan. pros.. Sudan. Africa; a. 146.980 so. 
m.: cap. £l-Obeid; p. (estd. 1951) 1,671800. 

Korea, rep., peninsula. E. Asia ; extending between 
Yellow 8 m and Bea of Japan: annexed by 
Japan in 1910; after Second World War sepa- 
rated into 2 sones along 88th parallel. N. under 
Busslan influence. ^ S. under American. 
Korea. N.: a. 46.814 sq. m,: mainly agr.; iron 
ore, steel ingots, oilwells: oh. t. Pyongyang: 
p. (1968) liaoojOOO. Korea, S,; a. 88.452 sq. 


K(»uii. pnfectmre, Blaoedonia, Greece ; cap. 
Kosani; p. (1961) 190807. 

KrageiO. epl. Thlemark. Norway: exp. ice. 
timber, wood-pulp, etc.: p. (1961) 4829. 

Khtfujevao, f., central Serbia Jui^avia; oath., 
college, arsenal, garrison; p. (I960) 46,000. 

Kra, Isthmus ot. between G. of Siam and Indian 
Oo.; connects Malaya with Aslan mainland. 

Krakatao. wOeanie !„ Strait of Bunda, Indonesia: 
greater part destroyed by eruption. 1888. 

Krak6w, pros., Poland: cap. Krakdw; a. 6.867 
sq. m.: p. (1965) 2,127,000. 

KrakOw, t, Poland: machin., chemicals, form 
implements; unlv.; p. (1965) 620800. 

Kramatordc, e.. E. Ukraine. U.S.S.B.: heavy 
engin.. metallurgy; p. (1959) 116,000. 

Kfamlors, Sweden; on G. ef Bothnia; paper mill 
and sulphite pulp wks. xtrojected. 

Krasnodar, t., B.B.F.S.B.: \on B. Kuban; oil re- 


L (1962) 864800. 

L: innralB.6m.N.W. 
<4: P. (1959) 62800, 


fining, engm., textiles; ^ 

KrasnoturlnSk. (.. B.S.F.S.J 

of Serov: alninhiium. ooi 

Kfasnovodsk. t., Turkmen S.6.B.: ofl refining, en- 
gin.: P. (1956) 88,000. \ 

Krasnoyandc, L, B.B.F.S.B.: on Trans-Siberian 
Bly. at crossing of B. Yenesel: oU refining, 
engln.. synthetic rubber; copper deposits near- 
by; polyester fibre plant projected; chemical 
plants; iron ore depoBits to be developed; p. 
(1962) 466800. 

Krasnyy Lodi, i., Ukrainian B.S.B.: coal mng.; 

Shterovka power sta. nearby: p. (1969) 94800, 
Krefeld, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; otr. 
of German silk ind.; steel, machin., chemicals, 
soap; rly. junction; p. (1963) 216800. 
KremenOhng, Ukrainian B.S.R.: onB. Dnieper: 
timber, engin.. textiles; hydro-dee. sta.; oil 
refining; p. (1959) 86800. 

Krems, induaU. i., Austria; on B. Danube: 

vinegar, white lead; p. (1961) 21846. 
KremmadL U, N. Bhlne-Westphalia. Germany; 
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m.; mainly agr.; tungsten, salt; oil refining at on B. Kahe: metallurgy, leather, optical and 
“ * diemlcal Inds.; viticulture; mineral baths; 

P. (estd. 1954) 81,800. 

Krtdma. B.. B. India; rises in W. Ghats, ^ws E. 


Ulson: cap. Seoul; p. (1968) 28866800. 

Korktno, t., B.S.F.S.B.: in Urals; cool mng.: p. 
(1959) 86800. 

Komfir, apt.. Bjadland I., Denmark; fine harbour: 
glass wks.: p. (1960) 14876. 

Kortiljk (Oonrtral), t., W. Flanders, Bdgium; 
linen, lace; p. (1962) 43894. 

Khrnmliuna,t..VlctoTia.Australla: dairyfhrming. 

KM (Oos), 1., Dodecanese Is.. GteeM; ch. t.. 
Km; p. (1940) 20882. 

KMdnskn, pes^ Australian Alps, NB.W.. 
Australia ; highm peak in Gr. Dividing Bonge ; 
att. 7,828 ft. 

Kosi. barraoe, Bhimnagar, nr. Nepalese-lhdian 
frontier bdow foothills of Himalayas, inaugur- 
ated 1965: hydrodeo. plant, projected. 

KMI0e.o..C!SBB.: Gothiccatb.: univ.; magnesite. 
diemica)B.textile8, sheet steel: p. (1962) 79.581. 

Kosova-Metohlja, out. rejr., Yugoslavia: p. (1959) 
960800. 

KMtrmna, e.. B.B.F.B.B.: at confluence of Bs. 
Volga and Kastiomo; textUes. engln.; p.(1959) 
171800. 

KMtrsyn (Kfistrin), (.. W. Poland (since 1945); 
madiin., wood ind.; rly. junction: estd. p. 
3800, 

Kossalin (Klhdln). i., Poland: N.E. of Sscsedn; 
paper mftg.. engln., textiles: p. (1965) 62800, 

KMHiliii, pnw., N.W. Poland: cap. K.; mainly 
agr.; a. 6,980 sq. m.; p. 580,450. 

Kota Bani see Shkatnapnia 

Kotah. L, Balasthan. India: on B. Chambal; 
mudins; p. (1961) 120846. 

Xfitbaii, f., £blle. E. Germany; N. of Halle; cas.; 
metaUurgy. sugar, machin., d iemlca l s ; rly. 
junction: p. (1968) 38,778. ^ [(1961) 50.750. 

Eoam. sp^on Gulf of Ffadand; wood pulp; p. 

KOM. u W. Pakistan: on B. Wu& oppose 
Bydanhad; banage 44 m. N. of w t^ 
started to help inigata Sind; p. 7817. 

i., KemlaJ^: P. (1961) 62838. 


Qbats , 

across Deccan plateau into Bay Of Bengali 
lower valley and delta under intensive riM 
cultivation; densely populated; length 850 m. 

Kristtansand, apt., Norway; 160 m. S.W. of Oslo: 
cath.: tr.. inda.. shixmlng; p. (1960) 27,748, 

Kristiuistad. oo., Sweden: a. 2,485 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) 266,476. 

Krlatlanstad. (., Sweden; 10 m. from the Baltic; 
dothing. machin.; p. (1061) 26813. 

Krtsttansund, apt., W. ost. Norway; exp. dried 
flth; p. (1060) 17,106. 

Kristtnimamn. L„ pt., Sweden; on L. Vdneni: 
egin.. machin.; p. (1061) 21847. 

Krivd Bog. t. Ukrainian BB.B.; on B. Ingnlats; 
riob CM and iron diet.; p. (1962) 448800. 

KxkonoM (Blesengetairge). range between Pollah 
BUesla and BMcmia; Ugbest pei^ Sneika 
(Bohneeko^) 5,275 ft.^ 

KzcNBidHi. t., Moravia, GSBB.: mnfo.. engln.; 
p. (1961) 20883. 

Kionobwg. 00 .. Sweden: a. 8,828 so. m.; p. 
(1961) 168877. 

Kronstidt. apt. (sfrongly /oKfiZ.). on L in G. of 
Finland; Baltic pt. and naval sta.. B.8.F.8JL: 
scene of naval mutiny which precipitated the 
Busslan Bevolaj^; 

Kroonstad. ' 

agr. and __ 

42,488 ina 15.555 whites. ^ ^ 

Kropotkin. U, E.^ Krasnodar ten., ILS.FBJeL; 
grain; engin.: p. (1959). 6\ 

Krugscsdoip, U. Ttansvi 
after Prendent Kroger; 
manganese: p. (1960) ‘ 

Kromlov, t. Boiheml 

_B6iiinerWald; giai^ ^ 

i. Jngodavla: mkt.: munltioM: 


Bevolntion: p. (1964) 60800. 

, U, O.FB., & Afrtoa: on B. Valssbs 
I rly. etr.; engln.. milling; p. (1960) 


Afrtoa; 

m]d-mining. uranium, 
ino. 80841 whitef . 
on K slopes d 
i*. p. (1061) 5.851. 


niBwaw. m., wuswhmtm*. iii m w.. ■■i wM ii ww . i. . P. 

_ _ {1969)26800, 

C MallTW. Afrtoa: on upper oouise Koala Xsimpar, c.. West llalayiia: cap. of Fed. of 
mkt, Ito groand-nots. gum- cf Malaysia and of SelanggrBt.: unto.: p. (1060) 

linked by B. to Tfmbukta and ^^888.^ ^ JU Ngain i.^Betawaiia. 

Geo: sir. tandmia. 760 m. from Dakir. Kuhaago (Obevango). B.. Iknim from Angola into 
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MiWHiiiBt fld]}.. Sanwaik* MaJaysla; itold dii* 
oovexed neurb^ at Bau; p. (1960) eOJi79, 


Knidiliioenibii, Japan ; 8. of Kyushu i 

KucoyO. nr. Berat. Albania; oil prod, and leflnlne: 

plpe>llne oonnecta to Vkme. 

Knl^ oatU, Libya. 

Knbgilvidi and Boer Ahmad. ditt„ W. Iran; cap. 

Dehda^t: p. (1067) 166 JIS. 

Knibyabey.t.. R.B.F.B.11.; on K Volga; at head 
of central Aaian and Siberian rlya.: oomm.ctr.: 
engin.. aulphur. paper, ofl refining; p. (1062) 
888,000. [mines; p. (1053) 108,000. 

Ku'dja (Yining), e., sinMang , China; iron, coal 
Knlmba^ t., Bavaria. Germany; textiles, cars. 

brewing: p. (1063) 23,100. 1407 j06B. 

Kmnamoto, apt.. W. Kyushu. Japan: p. (1065) 
Knmasi. eh. t., Ashanti. Ghana; univ.; aerodrome: 
p. (1060) 190,323. 

Enmbakonam. I.. soared c., Madras. India; Can- 
very delta: silks, cottons: p. (1061) 92J581. 
Kumta. t. Mysore. India; on sea cat.: sandal- 
wood; carving: p. (1061) 16^23. 
Kunena<Cnnene), B.. Angola: lower course forms 
bdy. between Angola and South-West Afirlca; 
e. 750 UL 

Knngnr.t..R.S.F.S.B..S.E.Petm.: agr.; leather; 

kaolin; oil ind. equip.; p. (1050) 65,000. 

Kun Lun (Kwen Lun). nUns., Tibet; extend 
1.800 m. E. from Pamirs along N. edge of high 
plateau of Tibet; drained N. into Inland 
drainage basin of Lop Nor; alt. frequently 
exceeds 18.000 ft. [IndustL : p. (1053) 699,000. 
Kunming, c.. Yunnan. China; univ.; ctr.; 

Knnnnuna Dam, Ord B.. W. Australia: opened 
1063: to irrigate 200.000 acres of seml-arld land 
for cotton, rice, and cattle. 

Kmi^ dep., Finland: p. (1061) 270JB04. 

Knopio, t. Finland: on L. Kalkl: p. (1061) 44.740. 
Kur, R., Tmnscaucasla. U.8.S.B.; flows to 
Caspian S. : length 620 m. 

Kurdistan (Country of the Kurds). Includes parts of 
E. Turkey. Soviet Armenia. N.B. Iraq, and 
N.W.lran. 

Kura, e., B.W. Honshu. .Tapan; spt. and naval 
base: engin.: mnfs.: p. (1065) 225,013. 
Kurgan. L, B.S.F.B.R.: on the Trans-Siberian 
Bly. nr. Tobolsk; tr. in cattle and foodstuflOi. 
agr. engin.; p. (1050) 145,000. 

Kuiis Muria Is.. Muscat and Oman, off cst. of 
Oman, consisting of 6 barren Islands. 

Kuril Is., chain of em. la., N. Paoitic. U.S.S.B. ; 
extending from Kamchatka to Hokkaido; 
mainly mtns. 

KurischeB BafI (KurBtu Martos), shallow lagoon, 
Baltic cst of Lithuanian S.S.R., n.S.S.B.: 
receives water of B. Kiemen : narrow entrance 
to Baltio Sea at N. end of lagoon commanded 
by pt. of Klaipeda (Memel) ; length, 60 m., 
maximum width. 20 m. 

Kurische Nehmng, aandspit, Baltio Sea; afanost 
cuts off Kurlsches Haff from Baltio Sea: 
length. 55 m. 

KumeD. f.. Australia: oil refining. 

Kuroshio (Japan Current), ocean current, flows 
NJS. along Pacific ost. of Kyushu, Shikoku and 
8. Honshu, relatively warm water, exerts 
slight wanning influence on this ost. in winter. 
Eushlro, spL, S.E. Hokkaido. Japan: exp. lumber; 
p. (1065) 174J05. 

Kuidk. region, adj. K. Ukraine. B.8.FB.B. 

Kurik, L, BB.FB.B.: In firult-growing diet., 
gr. annual fhir: engin.. textiles, synthetic 
rubber: p. (1050) 203,000. 

Kustanay, I.. Kaaakh S.S.B.: on B. Tobol: light 
inds.: p. (1050) 861)00. 

Knstendil, t, Bulgak: on trib. of B. Struma: 

fmit-gto^ diet: P. (1066) 25j026. 

Kflta^m, L, W. Central Turkey: agr. market ctr., 
oerainios; p. (1065) 49J127. 

Kutaisi, c.. Georgian 8.8.B.; onB. Bion; ohemi- 
oalB. textiles, barium, engin.; big oool deposits 
being mined; p. (1050) 128fm. 120,976. 

Rutaradja, t.. N. Sumatra. Indonesia; p. (1058) 
Kutoh, peninsula. N.W. ost., India, Gujarat st., 
largely barren except for fertile atrip along 
Arabian Sea: p. (1061) 696,440. 

Kutah, Rann of, desert region covered with salt. 

but flooded during monsooiis; nine-tentba be< 
_ longs to India; one-tenth to Pakistan. 
Kutohan, f,, B.W. Hokkaido, Japan : 45 m. M.W. 

of Muioran: ctr. of aeoond Igst. iron-ora flald 
_ in Japan: ore amelted at Muroian. 

Ktttno, t.. Lode, Fblajid: p. (1065) 27,000. 


Kuwait, indep. son. et., Arabia: on N.W. ost of 
PetaianG.: sand, bricks; impt. oil wells, petto- 
chem. ind. projected; p. (1061) S21J900. 

Kuzbas (KuanetSk Basin), indueU. reo, Siberia. 
U.S.8.B.; lies S. of Trans-Siberian Bly. in 
upper valleys of Bs. Ob and Tom: second Igst. 
coal output in T7.S.8.B., iron and steel mftg., 
heavy metalluiglcal ind.: oh. ts., Novoslblnk, 
Novokuznetsk, Kemerovo. Leninsk-KuaneUky. 

Kwangohoi^ spi.. Kwantung. Gbina; on B. cst. 
opposite Hainan I. 

Kwangsi Chuang (Quang Zhuang), out reg.. China: 
cap. Nanning; sugar, tobacco, rice, indi^, aUk; 
a. 85.462 aq. m.; p. (1058) 19jmi822. 

Kwangtung (Quangtong). pros., China; cap. 
Canton: rice, tea. sugar, auk; a. 85,447 aq. m.; 
P. (1058) 84,7701059. 

Kwanto Plidn, 8.B. HOndiu. Japan ; Igst. a. of 
continuous lowland in Japan, extends 80 m. 
inland from Tokyo: composed of: (1) low, 
badly-drained alluvial plain devoted to Inten- 
sive rice cultivation ; (2) higher, drier terraces 
under mulberry, vegetables, tea. tobacco; 
very dense rural p.. eapeclally on lower ground ; 
Ige. number of urban otis.. Inc. Tokyo. Yoko- 
hama: a. 5.000 sq. m. [of Kowloon Bay. 

Kwan Tong, t., Hong Kong: new Industl. t. on E. 

Kwanza (Cuanza), R., Angola. W. Africa; rlsea 
in Blh4 and flows to Atlantic; length 700 m. 

Kweidhow (Guishon). pros.. S.W. China; cap. 
Kweiyang; cereals, silk, timber, gold, silver, 
mercury: a. 68,180 sq.m.: p. (1068) i5.0J7.J20. 

Kweilin (OuUln). e., Kwangai Chuang. China; 
univ.; textiles, sugar refining, timber; p. (1058) 
145,000. 

Kwefrang (Oulynag), e.. Kweichow piov.. China; 
univ.; comm, and industl.; p. (1058) 271,000. 

Kwidzyn (Mailenwerder), e., Poland. German 
before 1045: cath.; oas.; p. (1065) JJJ)00. 

Kwinana, t., W. Australia ; 12 m. from Fremantle 
on shores of Oockbam Sound; recent oil 
refinery and steel plant. 

K^otLodhahdi. vil.. tm. fpl.. Boss and Oromartr. 
Scot. : at entrance to Loch Alsh. facing 8. end 
ofl. of Skye; terminus of rly. across EUghlands 
from Dingwall: ch. pt. for stesmen to N.W. 
cst.. I. of Skye. (Hiter Hebrides; p. (1051) 
1,526. [Bute. Scot. 

Kyles of Bote, sound, between Argyll cst. and N. 

KJrmore, t.. Madhya Pradesh. India; nr. Eatnl; 
cement wks.; p. (1061) 12,819. 

Kyoto. e„ cap. Kyoto prefeetwre, Honshu. Japan : 
univ., temples: former cap. of Japan; p. 
(1065) 1,718,764. 

KJmnia, I.. Cyprus; on N. cst.; p. (1060) 3,498. 

K^rthera (Cerigo), I., S. of Peloponnesos. Greece; 
a. 107 sq. m. 

KjnuOm. one of the Ige. la. of Japan; W. of 
Shikoku; mtna.; rice, wheat, tea, hemp, 
coal, copper; cb. t. Nagasaki : a. 16.247 aq. m. 

KyustenOil, t., Bulgaria; In foothills of Osogovo 
Mts.; 1^ lead and zinc deposits; oombmed 
plant for mng. and ore dressing projected. * 

Kzyl Orda, B., Kasakh B.S.B. ; large dam bring 
constructed to irrigate rice plantations. 


La Oriba, spl.. Handuraa; on Atlantic cst; exp. 

bananaa; p. (1961) 24,868. 

La Gomfla, pros.. N.W. Spain; cap. La Oorofia; 

oil refinery; a. 8.061 aq. m.; p. (1950) 1J910JB95. 
La Oomfia, sjd., cap. La Oorufla prov.. N.W. 

Spain; flahlng; import, tr.; p. (1050) 161,772. 
La Soma, t, W. Wis., U.S JL. : mkt.,agr.; mt 
mnSs.: rubber; p. (1000) 47,576. 

La Bstnria, N.W. Spain; mineral springs; 

ta*Stiinn P. asM) 

tM onim, m.. u&A.: p. aseo) m,sh. 

La Oualra, ser Gnaiim, La. 

La Idbertad, das., Peru: a. 10,206 sq. m.: ch. t. 

Trujillo: P. (1001) 586,681. (p. (1050) 81,119. 

La UnlB,J..Bpahi|^nr. Gibraltar; vegetables. Mt; 
La lladel«herr>oid. France; p. (1054) 22482. 

In ISnitfttMt- mmg Mfwifih*, 

La Pampa, ierr„ Argentina; a. 56.660 squ m.; 

ow. Santa Bcaa; p. (1060) 258,000. . ^ 

La FULdep., IMMn: travened by the Andm; 
cap. In Fas: cocoa, oofihe. nibher, mlnetala; 
tin mng. at Qatari; a. 40,686 aq. m.: p. (1062) 
1440400. 
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La Pas. t, Bolivia, aeat of sovt.. Buoie is letcal i 
cap.; tnipt. oomm. otr.; copper, alpaca wool. | 
cbudicma. textilea; p. (1900) 347^94, 

La Plata, e.. apt.. Arsenttna; cap. Boenoa Airea 
prov.; imiv.; reMeerated meat proda.; oil 
p. (1060) 340,000, 

La Plata. Bio da (B. Plata), iae. eatuorv. between 
Aigentina. XJmsuay, 8. America; lacelvea 
water of Ba. Parana. Umeuaj; cat. provides 
sites for Ige. spts. Buenos Airea. La Plata, 
Montevideo: length 200 m.. mas. width 60 m. 

La Porta, t.. Ind.. U.SJL: flour, iron and steel, 
woollens; p. (1900) 31,157, 

La Pnabla. f.. Majorca. Balearic Is. : p. 10J47, 

La Bioja, Pfco.. Argentina; a. 88.304 sq. m.; 
cap. La B.: p. (1060) 188,000. 

La Bodhidla, t., tpi,, cap., Cbarante>Maritime. 
France: locomotives. giasB. sugar, Osh; cath.; 
P. (1062) €8,445. 

La 8aUa. e., BL. U.BJL: ooal; p. (1060) 11,897. 

La Salle, t, Quebec, Canada; p. (1061) 30J904. 

La Serena, cap. OoQuimbo prov.. Chile: cath.; 
p. (1062) 61JS00. 

La Skhhra, p^ on G. of Gabes. Tonisfa: OH; 
pipe-line to Edjeld under oonstroctlon. 

LaTnqua,t..B. Quebec. Canada: B.pt.: lumber- 
i^; resort: p. (1961) 13J023. 

La unl6n. f.. Spain: nr. Cartagena; iron, man- 
ganese. sulphur: p. (1957) 10,131, 

Laaland. I.. Danii^ Baltic Sea; a. 462 sq. m.: 
forests: cap. Bfaribo. 

Labrador, peafiwulo. Newfoundland, Canada; 
sterile. oUmate severe, fisheries; cap. Battle 
Harbour: a. 110,000 sq. m. 

Labrador Cttp. t. Quebec. Canada; new t. built 
1065, nr. Wabuah L. to house workers of iron 
ore mines. 

Labnan, i.. Sabah. Malaysia: rubber, rice, coco- 
nuts; cap. Victoria: a. 86 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
14,904. 

Laeotriive. !»., Arabian Sea: about 200 m. off 
Malabar cst. Joined with Minicoy and Amlndivl 
Is. to form Union Territory, India: coir, 
coconuts: cap.. Kavarattl; p. of Territory 
(1061) 24,108. 

Laohlne, i„ Quebec. Canada; at bead of L. 
rapids; summer resort, timber, hridge-bldg.. 
wire, rope: P. (1061) 89,e30, 

Lschine Ognals, Quebaq. B. Canada ; skirt 
Lachine Baplds on St Lawrence B. Im- 
mediately above Montreal: give access to 
Montreal firom Gr. Lalns for steamers of 14 ft 
draught: length Om. 

Ladhlan, B., N.&W.. Australia: trib. B. Murrom- 
bidgee; length 700 m. 

Laekawanna, i„ N.Y., n.S.A.: on L. Erie: Iron 
and steel: p. (1960) 39,564. 

Laconia, div. of Peloponnesos, Greece: cap. 
Sparta: p. (1061) 118,449. 

ISMwnia, 0„ S. Peloponnesus, Greece. 

Laconia, c., K.H.. nB.A. : hosiery, rly. wks. : p. 
(1060) 15M, 

Laoq, t. S.W. Aquitaine, France: 15 m. N.W. 
Peris; oU. natuial gas. sulphur. (monastery. 

Laoronia, Jugoslavia: holiday resort, ohftteau, 
• c.. Wis., U.8JL, : rly. otr., flour, timber; 


Laguna, diti., Durango st. Mexico: former L. 
bed iirigated by B. Nasas and Aguanaval; 
ch. cotton-growing region in Mexico: oh. t., 
Toirdon : a. 100,000 sq. m. 

Laguna Dam. set Imperial Valley* 

Laguna dcTenninos. inlet, Campeche, Mexico; 
70 m. by 40 m. 

Laguna Madte, lagoon, Texas, U.B Ju : 110 m. by 
14 m. 

Lahn, B.. Germany: enters B. Bhine at Koblena: 
length 186 m. 

Lahore, div., W. Pakistan: ch. t Lahore; p. 
(estd. 1061) 5j340,000. 

Laho^ eh. c.. w. Pakistan; untv., cath., temples, 
mosques; textiles, pottery, carpets, industl. 
gases: atomic research ctr.: p. (1061) ij?0d.d77. 

Laiir, t.. Baden-Wfirttemberg, Germany ; at W. 
edge of Black Forest; tobacco, cardboard, 
leather, precision mechanics; p. (1068) 22,800. 

Lahti, L, S. Finland: p. (1061) 67444. 

Laibach, see Idubljana. 

Lake Charles, t.. La., n.S.A.: oil. rice, timber: 
holiday resort: p* (1060) 68,893, 

Lake District, mountaine^s diet., Cumberland 
and Westmorland. Big. ; tourist resort, 
beautiful scenery, me. m. Windermere. UUs- 
water, Derwentwater, etoi 

Lake Forest, HI., n.SJLa on L. Michigan; p. 
(1060) 10,687, \ 

Lake of the Woods, L„ B. of Winnipeg. Ontario, 
on bdy. between Canada and n.S JL. 

Lake Success, vil., N.Y., U.8.A.: temporary 
H.a of n.N.O. since 1046: P. (1060) 2,954. 

TAkeland, (., Fla., U.S.A.; agr.. fruit ctr.. phos- 


phates; holiday resort: p. (1060) 4lJlS0. 
Lakeview, L. Ont., Canada; thermal elec, power 
plant projected; to be Igrt. in world. 

Lakeview, Ore., U.SJt... uranium mill: p. 3,262. 
Lakewood, t., N.J.. U.S.A.: winter resort; p. 


(1060) 13,004. 

Lakewood, (., Ohio. U.S.A.: 


s: p. (1060) 66,145. 

.. N.W. Spain; agr. ctr.. 


sob. of develand: 
paper, tanning; 


Lacroase, e„ Wis., C 
p. (1060) 474175. 
Ladakh, dot., of the 


of the Upper Indus, bordering Tibet: 

ch. t. Leh: p. (1061) 88,651. 

Ladoga, L,, nr. Leningrad. U.8,S.B. (Iget. in 
Eniope): a. 7400 so. m.: drained to G. of 
Finland by B. Neva. 

Ladronas, see Marianas U, 

Ladybank, hurgh, Fife. Scot.; 5 m. S.W. of 
Cupar: i&. wks., malt, linen; p. (1061) 1,3&7. 

LndyBmitb.1., NataL S. Africa: rly. wks., coM, 
cotton mius: beneied by Bom 1800-1900: 
p. (1060) 33M7 ina 7,360 Europeans. 

Lafayette, e., Ind., XJJBJL : nnlv. ; timber, farm 
ImplemeSs: p. (1960) 43,890. 

Lolayatte,i„lA.. UBJL: timber, cottonseed oil: 
p. (1060) 40.400. Jalt. 6^ ft. 

Luiyitta, pealL White mtna, rangeu N.B., UBJL; 

Lam, B.N.Lrdand: flows into Brifut , 


dos Pates, L., Brain; drained by Bio 
Ido Sol; length 140 m. 

“ * I, X., on bdy. b e t we e n BraiO and 
dialnaK.: length no m. 
sop*, ElffUria: good natural haibour; 

Imiela, cocoa, ground- 


T^Hn. t.. 

vTlSfiZO. 

Lambay, I., off cst. Dublin oo.. Ireland. 
Lembsyeaue, dev., N. Peru ; sugar, cotton, 
tobacco : cap. Chtclayo ; a. 4,618 sq. m. ; p. 
(1061) 868J297, 

Lombetsart, commune, Nord. France; sub. Lille; 

spinning; p. (1064) 19J993. 

Lambeth, inner dor., London, Eng.; Inc. part of 
former bor. of Wandsworth (Clapham and 
Btreatham): L. Palace, residence of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; p. (1064) 840,762. 
Lambeiellac, t., Finisttre. Frimoe; tr. ctr.; p. 
(1046) 19JS27. 

Lamboum, par., Berka, Eng.; agr.; training 
stables; v. 2,316. 

Tniniisa. t.. N.W. Texas, U.8JL; cotton, malse. 
cattle; p. (1060) 12,488. 

Lemia, cap., Phtbiotls prefecture, Greece; p. 
(1061) 81,509. 

Lemmennuir Hills, B. Lothian, Scot.; highest 
peak Lammer Law, alt. 1,733 ft. 

Lampedum, I., Mediterranean: 8. of Malta. 
Lampeter, mkt. t., mun. bor„ Cardigan, 8. Wales; 

QDB.Telfl; St. David's OoUege: p. {1951)1,853. 
Lanin, L, off cst. of Kenya: p. 94i76 (non-African). 
Lanai, one of the Hawaiian Is.; fruit, sugar. 

cotton, Uvestoric: a. 141 sq. m.: p. 3,360. 
Lanark, eo., Scot.: ooal. Iron, steel, textiles; oo. 

U Innark; a. 897 sq. m.; p. (lOil) 1.626M7. 
Innark, tmrph, eo. t., Lanark. Soot.: in Clyde 
valley 22 m. S.E. of Glasgow; hosiery, chenille 
fhbrics. tanning: p. (1061) 8,486. 

Lancashire, mSto. disL, indtufl. oo.. N.W. Eng.: 
Liverpool most impt apt: Blanohester gr. 
oomm. otr. : Preston adm. hdqrs. ; mnfs. inc. 
textiles, engln. prod., chemicals, foodstuffs; 
coal-mining; oo. t. Lancaster; a. 1,875 sq. m.; 
p.<1961) 6J81J646. 

Lancaster. mun.. bor.. eo. Lance. Eng.: 6 m. 
up B. Lune; oas.; uulv,; linoleum, cotton, 
artifioial lilk indeu p. (1061) 48,887. 
LBacaiter,t.,0!iio.UBJL; In natural- gas region: 

agr.: flomr, mecbln., gbus: p. (1960) 89,916. 
Xniioaster, dor.. Panne., UJSJL: agr. ctr.: mufru 
light and heavy iron and iteel prod.; p. (lOM) 
61,055. (wide. 

Lanoatter, sound. N.W. Terrs., Canada: 60 m. 
Xiaiidliow(l4aiSliim)*o.,o0p.,Ejm8a.C^ onB. 

Hwang-Ho; silk, tobacco, grain tea-tr. ctr.; 
*• ‘ ■ p. {1955) 897jm. 
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lAiiotaiio, t, Abranrf e Molise, Italy; wine, fruit. , 
oil, silk, linen; j».22,4S0, ' 

Laneinff, vil, Sussex. Eng. ; on 8. C8t„ 2 m. E. of 
Worthing ; seaside resort ; college ; light inds. ; ' 

P. ISjDOO^ 

Landau, Bhlneland-Falatlnate. Germany: on 
B. QueiOh; cigar mftg., wine. Iron Ind.; here 
the carriages called Landaus were first made : 
p. (1968) aojm 

Landes, dep., 8.W. France: on Atlantic ost.; 
agr.. vineyards, resin; cap. Mont-de*Mar8on ; 
a. 8.604 BQ. m.: p. (1962) 260,495, 

I s uides , Las. cocutal tub-region, Aquitaine. 8. W. 
France; fringes Bay of Biscay from Polnte 
de Grave to Biarrits ; coastal sand dunes and 
lagoons backed by low. flat plain of alternate 
sandy tracts and marsh : redataned by drainage 
and afforestation, now over half a. covered by 
pine forests; turpentine, timber: oilfield: 
length 160 nL. maximum width of dune belt 7 
m.. of plain 40 m. 

Landredes.<..Nord. France; onB.Sambre. 

Land’s Bhd, extreme S.W. point of Eng. on Oom* 
jsh oSt. 

Landshnt, (.. Bavaria. (Sermany; on B. Isar; 
cas.: elec. fnds.. glass, metallurgy, textiles, 
coal: rly. junction: p. (1968) SOjBOO. 

Landakrona, spf.. Sweden: shipping and tr. ctr.: 
hy. machin.. It. inds.: p. (1961) 28,626, 

Lanett, t„ E. ila.. n.SJL: textiles: p. (I960) 7jB74. 

Langanes, 0„ N.E. ost.. Iceland. 

Langebergen, nUna., Gape Provlnoe. Bep. of 8. 
Aftica: extend 160 m. E. to W. parallel to 
8. cat. of Africa: form barrier to access from 
ost. plain to Little Karroo, broken across by 
valley of B. Gourlta; max. alt. exceeds 
4.600 ft. 

Langefjell. min, gr., Bomsdal. Norway: highest 
peak 8.101 ft. 

Langeland, /.. Gr. Belt, Denmark: a. ill aq. m.; 
p. (1960) 18jm, 

Langholm, mkt. burgh, Dumfries. Scot.; on B. 
Eak: 18 m. N. of Carlisle: woollen mills, 
tanning: P. (1961) 2^9, (Eng. 

Langley. induiU. diat., nr. Birmingham. Worcs.. 

Langnan, t„ Switaerland; ch. t. of the Emmen- 
taTT P. 8,200. 

Langi^ t. Asturias. Spain; hilly, agr. and 
ftuit-srowlng diet., colly, and lr(Hi*wkB.: p. 
(1969) 64Ji47, 

Langtes, fortfd, t, Haute-Blame, France; the 
ancient Audematunnnm: cath.: grain, live* 
stock, cutleiT. wine: P. (1964) 8J800, 

Langnedoo.2>ros.. 8. France; wine. 

Langusdoo, ooiial, 8. France; unites Mediter* 
ranean with B. Garonne at Toulouse, 
France. 

Lannemaaan, ndhregion, Aquitaine. 8. W. France ; 
belt 60 m. wide stretches over 100 m. along 
foot of Pyrenees W. of Toulouse ; consists of 
immense deltas of glacial gravel deeply cut by 
tribe, of Ba. Garonne and Adour: valleys 
" ‘ ' I to severe floods in summer, intervmiing 


plateau dry. bare: scantily populated. 
Lanadowne, (., tub.. Philadelphia, &JE, Penns., 
U.8.A.: p. (1960) 12JS12, 

Innslord. bar,, Penns.. U.BA..: p. (1960) 1,487. 
Lansing, cap,, Mich.. U.S.A.: tr.. mniA iron 
goods: cars; chemicals; p. (1960) 107,807, 
LansarotSti., Canary Is.: volcanic, mountainous: 
)ea, cochineal; cap. Airedfe: p. (1962) 
\19. 

U, N. Lnson I.. PhlUppines; cereals, 

tobacco. cotton, sugar; v,40J800, 

Laoighis or Leix Oo^ Leinster, Ireland; mtns. 
and bog: inland posture and tlUage; cap. 
Port Ismigfaise (Maryborough): a.664aQ. m.; 
p. (1961) 4d.0gg. 

Laon, cap,. Aisne, Franoc; fbrt, oath.: metal, 
Unen mftg.; P. (1964) 21JB91. _ 

Laos, kingdom, ftmner associate st. of Fr. Union; 
mtnous. and densely forested: a. 89,820 so. m.: 
cereals, sugar, cotton, cattle, some minerals but 
only tin mined in am. quantities; oement; 
modem saw and rice mills; admin, cap. 
Vientiane; p. (estd. 1962) BJBOOJOOO, 

U, B. Miolu, UJS.A.I wooden prod.; 


Lam>i (Lanpland), der., N. Finland ; a. 86,808 sq. 
m.: p. (1961) 205,113. 

Laptev Sea (NordensklOld Sea), inlet of Arotip 
Ocean: between Severnaya ISemlya and K. 
Siberian Is.. B.S.F.S.K. 

Laracbe. api.. Morocco: on Atl. ost. 40 m. 8. of 
Tangier: cork; p. (1060) 60.768. 

Laramie,c;. Wyo., U.SA..: univ., cattle: p. (1060) 
17,620. 

Larb^ paT„ Btirling, Scot.; brass and copper 
wares, chemicals, confectionery: p. 18,763. 

Laredo, c.. Texas, U.8A..: frontier c. on Bio 
Grande; iron, steel, oil. bricks, hides, wool; 
p. (1060) 60,678. 

Laigo. par., Fife. Scot.; fishing, holiday resort; 
p. (1061) 2,499, 

Largs, burgh, Ayr. Scot.: on F. of Clyde opp- 
osite Is. of Bute and Cumbrao ; ceaside res^, 
fishing, weaving: battle 1268; p. (1961) 9.100. 

Larissa, vrejedvre, Thessaly. Greece ; cap. Larissa ; 
P. (1961) 237,683. 

Larissa, (.. Thessaly. Greece; silk, cotton goods; 
P. (1061) 56,391. 

Loflstan, prop.. B. Iron; on Persiaa G.; mainly 
mtns., camels, silk ; cap. Lar. 

Lark, R., Cambridge, Eng.; trib. of B. Ouse; 
length 26 m. 

Larkhall. (.. Ijonark. Soot.: Indnstl. Estate: 
foundry, hosiery, silk dye wks.: p. 14,065. 

L a maka. avt,. Cypnis ; the ancient Citium : grain, 
cotton, fruit; oil refinery projected; p. (1960) 
19J824. 

Lame. ijimti. hor., Antrim, N. Ireland: at 
entrance to Larne Tjough. 18 m. N. of Belfast: 
cross channel service to Stranraer: p. (1961) 
16,341, 

Larvik, apt., Norway: S.W. of Oslo: seaside 
resort; engln., pulp, stone; p. (1961) 10^79, 

Las Bela, dial., Baluchistan. W. Pakistan: a. 
7,132 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1951) rejOOO. 

Las Cmoes, t.. N.M.. U.B.A. : agr. with Irrigation ; 
lead, fluorspar mining; p. (1960) 29,367, 

Las Palmas, Spaniah prop., Canary U, ; comprislog 
Gran (3ani^ Lansarote, Fuerteventura and 
smaller Is. : bananas, potatoes, tomatoes, fish- 
ing; a. 1.666 sq. m.: p. (1962) 469,483. 

LasPalmas,:., Gran Canaria, Canary Is.; cap. of 
Las Palmas prov.; p. (1962) 182J217, 

Las Tres Marias, is., off W. cat. Blexioo. 

Las Vegas, (., Nevada. U.S.A.; resort; p. (1960) 
64,406, 

Lbs Vegas, t , N. Mexico, n.S.A.; B. of Santa 
F4: p. (1960) 6J028. [(1968) ljmj62. 

Las Villas, .prop., Cnba; a. 8,264 aq. m.; p. 

XAshio, (., Burma; on B. Balween; end of the 
Burma Bond to China ; p. 4J838. 

LaShkar, see Gwalior. [(1961) 78J843. 

Laslthi, prefecture. Oete; cap. Aylos Nikolaos ; p. 

Lasiwads, see Bonnyrigg and Lasswada. 

Latacnnga, cap., Cotopaxi prov.. Ecuador: tr. 
ctr., paper, malt; p. (1960) 29,428. 

LatcUa, apt., Svrta; tobacco, olive ofl. sponges: 
p. (1961) 68,498. 

Latin America, the 8panlsh-, Portuguese- and 
French-speaking countrieB of N. America, 8. 
America, Central America and the West Indies, 
Ind. the reps, of Argentina, Bolivia, Brasil. 
Chile. Colombia. Costa Bloa, Cuba, Dominican 
Bepttblic, Ecuador. El 8alvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti. Honduras. Mexico, Nicaragua Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and veneauSla: 
someUmee Puerto Blco, Frenoth West Indies, 
and other Is. of the West Indies are included, 
and occasionally Brit. Honduras, Guyana, 
French Chdana, and Surinam. 

Latte see Uttoria. 


Isajand, im„ N. Europe, In Norway, 8wed^ 
iSjand and UB.SJt.. extending from ^ 
Norwegian cst. to the White 8 m; maiidy nte 
and moorland, with many lakes; a. 180,000 
sQ.m.: 9,1004)60, 


Latntet., Tasmania. Australia: on N. cst. 
Latrobe. L. 8.E. Penns.. UBJL: p. (1960) 11J988, 

8m: ibrmer Independent at.; mainly agr. : cap. 
Biga: principal ste VentspUs. liiepayai a. 
24,800 SQ. km.; p. (1969) 2j094j000, 
see L woi w- 

Lann e ss te i., mtm. 6or., Comw^, Eng.: 
mkt.; mng.. quarrying* it. engin.: p. (1961) 
44)18, 

Is w n c ss te e., Tasmania, Australia; wooL tax- 

Lauftna A, B.C.. UEjL; cotton, glam; p. (1960) 
0,398, 
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Btite. („_.pmefif of Lanrantian plateau. S. 


LMUEtniii, Mot, Greece : allTer and lead. 
LMoiiim (foimerlr Calumet), ett.. Mldu VAJl ; 
copper; p. (1050) SJfll, 

lamannii, cap.. Vaud. Swttaerland; nr. L. 

Geneva: oath., univ.; rly. junction, iron. 
. dhoocitate. paper: p. (1061) 130JB00, 
lanteilininneii. eil.. Bern can., Switaerland; 
‘ " ' fhmone of *' 


— — _ Its watoifalto 

(Staubbach 080 ft.) ; tourist ctr.; p, 2,968. 

Lantcka. rpt.. Vltl Levu. Fiji la. ; sugar ctr. 

Lanven, it.. Norway; Imgth 200 m. 

Lavamu^t., Genoa, Italy; sbipbldg.. marble; 

Lavid. U. imp., Mayenne, France; cotton, paper, 
machin., marble; caa.; p. (1062) 48d9$. 

Lavera. pt.. nr. Marseilles. nrwrnnimnBmimt of 
470 m. oii pip^e to Karlsruhe, W. Germany, 
operated April 1068; oil refining. 

Laverton. U, W. AustraJJa; 200 m. N. Kalgoorlle. 

Lawndale. L. Gal., UBJL; p. (1060) 21J40. 

Lawrence, e., Kan.. IJ.S.A.; st. univ., paper, 
machin.; p. (1060) 82J868. 

Lawrence, e.. Maas.. UB.A.: on Mdriimao B.. 
N.W. of Boston: textiles paper, footwear, 
engin.: p. (1060) 70,983. 

Lawreneebioig, t., Tenn.. TJ.SA. ; teztfles. cheese, 
phosphates: p. (1060) 6,442. 

Lawton, L. Okla., 17.SA.: p. (1050) 61fi97. 

Lazey, eil.. I. of Man ; lead-mining. 

Laslo. region, Italy; a. 6.684 sa. m. : p. fna Vat- 
ican Oity and Borne: P. (1061) 8982,783. 

Le Boascitt. L^ironde. France; p. (1054) 19J668. 

Le Havre, see Btevre, La. 

Le Maire, ttralt, between Staten I. and Tiena del 
Fuego. fi. America. 

Le Mans, cap., Barthe, France; oath.; Unen, 
Ironmongery, chemicals, motor cars, aero- 
planes: motor-racing; p. (1062) 186j083. 

Le Puy. L. Haute-Lolre. France; p. (1054) 
28,463, 

Lea, B.. Eng.: rises in Chiltem Hills nr. Luton, 
flows £. and 8. into B. Thames: length 46 m. 

Lead, t. 8J)., UBA.; gold, mnfis. Jewellery, 
mng. eaulpment: resort: p. (1060) 6.811. 

Leader Water. B.. Soot. : trib. of B. Tweed, which 
it joins nr. Melrose : length 21 m. 

Leadgate.i.. Durham, Eng.: 2m.N.E.ofConaett; 


coaLniltg. 
Xieaiu^Uls. i 


jjpiwimiBi. mng. vil*. S.W. liSnark. Scot.: lead. 
Leadville, c., Ool.. U.S.A.: in Arkansas valley; 

mining ctr.; p. (1060) 4,008. 

Leal, B., flowing into Ungava Bay. Labrador, 


Learn, B.. Warwick, Eng.: trib. of R Avon; 
length, 25 m. 

Leamtagtom, t., Ont.. Canada; tobacco, canned 
vegetables: p. (1061) 9980. 

Leamington (Royal Leamington Spa), t., mim. bor., 
Warwick. Eng.: cm R Learn. 24 m. B.E. of 
Birmingham ; fashlonahte spa; gen. (engin.) 
inds.: p. (1061) 43986. 

LeasMe, C Ontario. Gan^: p. (1061) 18979. 

Laatherhsad. t. urb. dist.. Suney. Eng.; on B. 
Mole to N. of gap through K. Downs: boiler 

nr. 

otr. and military post, flimlture. machin., 

^ McAs. coal; P^aWO) 88968. 

LebuMO, rep., B.W. Asia; mountainous; mainly 
agr.; teztilss, garments, wooden, metal goods; 
cap. Belrot; a. 8.400 sa. m.: p. (estd. 1065} 
2960900. 

Lehanon, min. range, Lebanon st and N. Istael ; 
hlgtaeat peaks Dahr-el-Khadeb (10,062 ft) and 
Tlmamm (10A80 ft). 

Lebanon, t, Fuma., UBJL; coal, bon, steel, 
mnft.: nmr. food, tobacco: p. (1060) ^.045. 

Leboik (flnmer German Lansnlniis), t, Poland; 

. ^ a065) 23900.^ ^ 

Leon. s^. cop.. Aranoo prov.. Chile; coal; p. 

Lsooo. t., Italy; onRCoino; aOk, cotton, copper. 
' Iran; p. (1061) 489^ ^ ^ 

- trfb, of Danube; 177 m. 

p. 20996. 

wt. diet.. Herafind. Eng.; at W. 

fbot of Malvern mkt, unit pnservisg. 

J«**^5>J^!®*****^- .... . 

Mba au im Belgtott; nr. Ghent; indnstL; p. 

a9mxia87. 


Lee. B. Cork. Ireland; flowa past Cork c. to 
Corkharboor; length 50 m. 

Lse-on-Solent t., Hants, Eng. ; on Bonthampton 
Water ; p. 4900. 

Leeds, c., oo. bor., W.B. Yorks, Eng.; on B. Aire; 
at E. margin of Pennlnes ; nniv. ; Ige. clothing 
ind.. varied engin. mnft.. furniture, tanning; 
p. (1061) 610997. 

Leek, mH. t., urb. diet., Staffs, Eng.; 11 m. N.E. 
ofStoke-on-Trent: nlkmnft.; p. (1061) 20 J 78. 

Lesr, pi.. Lower Saxcmy, Germany: nr. conflusnoe 
of LedaandEms: iicm, machin.. textiles: bar* 
hour and route ctr.; p. (1063) 20900. 

Lees. urb. diet., Lsncs, Eng.; cotton; p. (1061) 
8,729. 

Leeston, t., 8.I.. NR; on Canterbury Plain, nr. 
Christchurch ; agr. otr. : p. (1061) 788. 

Leste’s L, Conn.. U.BA. ; cm Long I. sound. 

Leenwarden, prov. cap., Friesland, Netherlands; 
agr.: iron, metal goods, blcydes; p. (1067) 
86906. 

Leenwln, O., S.W. point of Australia. 

Leeward Is., WX; inc, Antigua, Barbuda. 
Redonda, Montserrat. Virgin Is.. Bt. Kitts, 
Nevis. Anguilla. SombreiD; cb. prod., sugar, 
fruit: Is. cap. St. John's, Antigua; totala. 423 
Ba.m.; p. (1052) 119,700. 

Lsewaid Is. (Dutch), part of Neth. AntlUeB. 
consisting of St. Maarten (a. 84 sa. m.; p. 
2997), Bt. Eustatius (a. 81 sa. m.; p. 946), 
Saha (a. 0 sa. m. : p. lj60h 

Leeward Is. (IVeneh), E. Paefflo, ino. Huahind 
Baiatda. TShaa. Bora-Bora-Maupiti: p. (1062) 
16,177. 

Leghorn or Idvomo, prov.. Italy; a. 188 so. m.; 
p. (1061) 828.500. 

Leghorn or Livorno, ejtt., prov. cap., Italy; cm W. 
cst.* 10 m. 8. of mouth of R Arno; shlpbldg., 
glass, wire, olive oil. hats, marble: p (1001) 
269,978. [p. (1065) 20900. 

Leglonowa, (.. Warsaw, Poland: new town (1051); 

Legnago,!.. Lombardy. Italy; on B. Adige; fort, 
sugar, cereals ; p. 20,175. 

Legnano. (.. Lombardy, Italy; N.W. of Milan; 
cotton. Bilk, mscdiln.; p. (1061) 42,460. 

LMi, ch. Ladakh. Kashmir. India; on R Indus: 
caravan ctr; p. (1001) 3,720. 

Lthigh, B.. Penns., U.SR ; trib. of Delaware R : 
length 120 m. 

Iishliditon, bor., Penns.. D.SR; anthrsoite: 

p. (1060) 6918. 

Leloester, e., eo. t., eo. bor., Lelcs., Eng.; cm B. 
Soar; univ.; footwear, hosiery, knitwear, 
engin.. and elec, goods, chemicals; p. (1061) 
273998. 

Lsioestershirs, oo., Eng.; mainly agr.; oo. t. 
Leicester; a. 832 sa. m.; p. (1061) 682 J96. 

Leichhardt, W., sub. of Sydney. NB.W.. Australia ; 
P. 31900. 

Lsiden (Lejrden). t., B. Holland. Neth.; printing, 
textiles, medical apparatus: univ.; p. (1067) 
102,426. 

Leigh, t.. mun. bor.. 8.W. Lancs. Eng.; 6 m. 
S.£. of Wigan; mkt.; ooal-mlnlng; siUES. cot- 
tons. bra^ iron; p. (1001) 46,163. 

Leigh-on-Sea, t., Essex. Eng. ; on N. cst. of Thames 
estuary, 2 m. W. of Southend ; hcfllday resort, 
fishing; p. (1001) 10969. 

Lslgh’BL..Wyo..U.S.A.; links with Snake R 

Leighton Bwaard, L, Bedford. Eng.; at NR. end 
of Vale of Aylesbury; tiles, engin.. sand 
ananriug: P. (1001) 22949, 

Lelne. B.. N.W. Germany; trib. of R AUer; 
hin^ . h 130 m. 

Leinster. 8.S. prov., Ireland: a. 7.620 so. m.; 
■gr.; p. (1061) 1929926. 

Lsipaig, 0 ., Leipirig. E. Germany: at junction di 
Ba. Pleiase, Elster and Partbe; univ., oath.; 
oommM publishing, metal, textile, chemical. 

r. machin. and elec, inds., vehloleB: 


Wagner; p. (1068) 688,186. 
LeistcmHiiim-BlaeiveU, iirb. diet., E. Snffbik, 
Eng.: cm eat., 4 m. B. of Saxmundham; agr. 
implements: p. (1061) 4J19. 

Leith, ept., Bd&tblan. Soot; Edinburgh eub.; 

shipblK., timber whisky ; p. 81918. 

Leith soil, Sune^.]^^.: nr. Dcliidng ; alt 008ft 


Leitrim, eo., Connacht Ireland; agr.; cep. 
OairtehHm-Shanncm ; a. 618 ea* m-: P* (1061) 


Lets, co., see Laolgliis. 

Latabei, apt, Portugal: at monilbof B.D 0010 . 
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Lek» R., Netberlande: one of the bnmches of tbe 
Neder Bijn; ftom WiJk>Mj>Duiu8te<le to Krbn* 
pen nr. Botterdam: lenirth 40 m. 

Leiand, i., Mias.. cotton, vegetables, 

nats: p. (1000) ejS9S, 

Lema, Is.. Sea of Hong Kong In China Sea. 

Lemgo, t.. N. Bhine-WestohaHa, Oermany ; E. of 
Blelfifeld; ftimitnre. textilee; p. (1968) 21,700, 

Lemnos, i. (Greek). iOgean Sea; 20 m long: 
fertUe yaneys; tobacco, fmit. sheep, goats: 
cap. Elastron ; p. 4,000. 

Lemvlg, 87 fL, Jutland. Demnark; fishing, agr. 
ma^; p. (1060) 6,788. 

Lena, or. R., Siberia. B.8.F.S.B.: risliig In intns. 
W. of Lake Bai^ and flowing N. to the Arctic 
Ccean: length 2300 m. 

Lenin Dam (Dnieper Dam), bm Zaporoghe. 

Leninabad, i.. Tadzhik S.S.B.: on B. Syr Darya. 
B. of Tashkent: cottons. sUks. fmit-pxeserying: 
hydro-elec. Bta.: p. (1050) 77300. 

Lenlnaknn. L Armenian S.S.B.: sUk, textiles, 
engin.. p. (1060) 200300. 

Leningrad, c.. B.S.F.8JB.: at month of B. Neva: 
cath., palaces, univs.: engtn., oil ref., chemicala 
textiles, synthetic rubberjiteel. paper: founded 
by Peter the Gr. as St. BBtenburg; p. (1062) 
J.dOO.000. 

Leninogon^ Kazakh S.S.B.: lead. zinc. sUver. 
copper, gold: p. (1050) 07300. ^ « 

Leninsk-Kuznetskl (Charjul). L, B.8.FBJt.: 
heavy engin.. power-eta., coal, gold: p. (1050) 
232,000, 

Lenkoran, tpl., Azerbaydzhan S.S.B. ; on Caspian 
Sea: ctr. of rice, dtroos fruits, tea a.: p. (1056) 
00300. 

Lennox, ancient SeotbUh die., oomprlslng Dun- 
bartom parts of Stirling. Perth and Benfrew. 

Lennox Hills, nUn, ranoe, between Dunbarton and 
Stirling. Soot 

Lennoxtown. U, Stirling. Soot. : coal-mining, 
bleaching, print and alum wks. : p. 2,690. 

LennoxvlUe. (.. Quebec. Canada : on St Francis B. : 
nnlv.; v. 2,927. 

Lens, i.. Pas de (Calais. France ; on canal of same 
name; Ironwks.. soap, sugar; p. (1062) 42,733, 

f^Hni or Leonttnl, t, Sicily, Italy; on plain of 
Catania; cereal, oil. wine ; p. 23460. 

Leoben, old 1, Styila, Anstrla; walls and 

) 86467, 


p. (1061)^.^-., 

mmliister, t. imm. dor., Hereford. Bng. ; 18 m. N. 
of Hereford; rly. junction, mkt. cider, cattle, 
^ agr. tools, glove mfay p. (1061) 6,408. 
Leominster, c.. MssSm uBA.; wood prod., liidit 
mnfr.: p. (1060) 27429, 

Le6n. t. Nioaragm; _ cath.. univ.: footwear. 


p. (1060) 46,000, 

Le6n, t. Blexioo; textUee. leather, gold. eQver: 


p. (1060) 209,469. 
Ledn, 


prov.. S^in: agr.. livestock, coal, iron; 

cap. Ledn: a. 5.087 sq. m.; p. (1050) 691431. 

Leonforte, L. Slcfly. Italy; sulphur-mines, cattle, 
oil. wine ; p. 19,400. 

Leoiiidlon,t.. Greece: on O. of Nanplia : v. 8,462. 

Leonora, m t. W. Australia; 140 m. N. of 
Kalgoorlie: gold-mines. 

Ltepcfldvilto. See yp*****^ 

Leroara, t, Sicily. Italy; macaroni mftgn sul- 
phur-mines; p. 21300. 

Lecid, cooftal t. Italy; nr. Bpeiia; macaroni 
mftg. ; old css. 

lArida. pres.. Spain; wine. oUvs^ofl, Hirerto^ 
timber; a. 4.656 sq. m.; p. (1060) 884407, 

L6ilda,t..esp. of Luprov.. Spain; onB.Begra; 2 
oaths.: textiles, leather, glsas; p. (1960) ^460, 

hutaM, la, (FM^). in li^teiranean; nr. Cannes. 

Lw^am Mmam^sSoadies-da-Bhdne^ Fnmoe; 

_ bauxite fliBt discovered here: not tmpt. now. JJatm 


Lm LandiS, see Xsmdaa, 

Lis IJIas, ee gnaim e. St^^Franw;^ giaas, cbeinl' 


^ 13490, 

sfcjfc Afrioa; at LtaSSk 

head of Oiaoga B., and endosed on S. by valley of 


Drakensberg Mtns:. mtnous plateau; univ. at 
Boma; mainly agr.. maize, wool, mohair; 
cap. Mazeni: a. 11.716 zq. m.: p. (estd. 1005) 
788400, 

Lesser Antilles, eee Antines. 

Lesrar Slave. L„ Central Alberta. Canada. 

Leaves (Lesbos). Greek praeetwre and I. In 
.Sgean Sea; cap. Mitlliifl (MytStoe); p. (1061) 
140J44, 

Lenno, t.. Poznan. W. Fdand: engliL. distilling. 

tobacco; p. (1065) 81400, 

Letohwoith (Garden (hty). t., urd. diet, Herts. Eng. ; 
at foot of Chiltern HUIa 2 m. N.B. of Hitohtn : 
model residtl. and IndnstL t.; all types of 
engin.. office eqaipment; p. (1061) 26416, 
Lethbridge, t, Alberta. Chanda; cool, oil: p. 
(1061) 86,464, 

Letterkenny, t.. Donegal. Ireland; on Lonkh 
Swllly; tourist otr.. flax; p. (1061) 4489, 
fitf Levkas. 

Lenna, Halle. E. Germany; 8 m. B. of Merse- 
burg; chemicals; oil pipeline from Bchwedt; 
p. (1008) 12,702, 

Levanger* apt.. Norway ; at N. end of Trondheim 
Fjord; p. (1061) 2,722. 

Levant, French and Italian name for B. ost. of 
Mediterranean. 

Leven, huroh, Fife. Soot j on N. side of F. of 
Forth. 10 m. NJL of Sjrkcaldy; linen, coal; 
p. (1061) 8472. 

Leven, L„ Kinross. Soot. ; aasodatad with escape 
of Mary Queen of Scots from Castle I., 1568. 
Leven, aoU-roater L., Argyll. Inverness, Soot. 
Leveodmlme. indtiril. f.. Lancs. Bng.; sub. of 
Manchester. 

Leverkusen, (.. N.. Bhlne-Westphalla. Germany; 
on B. Bhine. N. of Cologne; iron, machln.. 
textiles, bhemlcals; p. (1068) 99400, 

Levin, t„ N.I.. N.Z.; p. (1061) 7440. 

Levis. (.. Quebec. Canada; on St. Lawrence B., 
opposite Quebec; rly. teimlnns. landing place 
for Tnumtlantio passengers; p. (1061) 16J12, 
Levkas (Santa Maura). Ionian Is.. Greece; dh. t, 
and apt.. L.; mtns.; grapes, currants; a. 
110 sq. m.: p. (1061) 28469 of t. 6462, 

Levoda, U, CBSB.: N.W. of Kosice: IndnstL: p. 

(1061) 13,768. « „ 

Lewes, eo. t„ mum. bar,, B. Snswx. Bng.: on B. 
Ouse at N. entrance to gap through 8. Downs; 
mkt.. agr. otr.; old buildings. Iron wks.; 
p. (1061) 18487, 

Lewis, I., Outer Hebrides. Boot ; flailing, tweeds: 

Ob. t. Stornoway; a. 770 sq. m.: p. 81487. 
LewUbun, iniisr dor.. London. Eng.; ina former 
b(». (^ Deptford; residtL; industL; p. (1064) 
289457, 

Lewiston. t„ Idaho. U.8.A.; gold, aOver, lead; 

agr., lumber: p. (1060) 12491, ^ 

Lewiswn, c., Midne. UBJL; toxtUes. machhu, 
timber; p. (1060), 40404, 

Leilngton, e. Ky.. tJB J l; univ.: tobacco, bone- 
rearing; p, (1060) 62,810, 

Lsrington, t, Man.. U.SJU nr. Bpstem: mffeg.; 
first battle in American War of Independence. 
1776; p. (1060) 27461, _ 

Leybnm, t, N JL Yorks, Eng. ; in lower Wenriey* 
dale; mkt; lead. lime: v, 1.440, 

L^Si,^ ^i^.*d{s(., Lsaos. Eng.; 5 m. S. 
jheston: motors, cotton, paint and vamUh, 
robber goods;^ (1061) 19441. 

Leyre, JB.. S.W. Steoe; length 40 m. 

Leyte, 1„ Philippines; a. 2.785 sq. m.; p. 
7^300. 

Leytlia (Leiiha), it. Austria: flowing to the 
Danube below Ylemia. 

Leyton. sssWaltliamFonst ^ ^ « 

Leytanatone, part of Waltham Forest Eng.; p. 

-' i.e., cap.. Tibet China; -forbWAm" 

a; Buddhist efr..temfle, monasteries, diz^ 
oaiavan tr. in carpets, sUk, laoe, gold, tea; p. 
(1058)50399. ^ « 

ysu f uiiifa, N JL China; nr. G. of eaine 


nL 8.W. of Mok dieae 
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iHitUe in BoBBo-Japane&e war. 1904; p. (1058) , 
lOSjOOO, 

Lteograan. a.. Kirin. China; p. (1958) 120M0. 

LtbjBinU t.. 8.W. Kan^. U.S.A.: natural caa. 
flour, maot^.: p. (IMO) 

Uberec* G8SB.; on B. Neiaae; uniT.: tex- 
tiles. ohemicals. tr. ctr.; p. (1902) 65J^7. 

Ubeutla, rep.. W. Africa; rubber, i^m kernels, 
palm oil. cocoa, timber; rich iron ore depoeita, 
diamond mng.; cap. Mbmovla; a. 48,000 aa. 
m.: p. (lOGi) 

LIbmanan, mun.. Luzon. Philippine is.; hemp, 
lice ; p. 23jaO0. 

Uboome, L. Gironde, France; on B. Dordogne ; 
Thieyaraa. brandF. sugar, woollens: p. (1064) 

Ubr^le, e.. cap. (Sabon: pt. on G. of Guinea: 
exp. tropical hardwoods, rubber, cacao; p. e. 
31,000. 

Libya, indep. aw. at. (1951), formerly Italian col., 
adm. after Second World War by Britain and 
France. N. Africa; cap. Beida; some agr., 
fruits, fishing, oil: a. 679.400 8a. m.: p. (1061) 

i,mjooo. 

Libm Desert, part of the Sahara. Africa. 

Uchfleld, c„ man. bar.. Staffs. Eng. ; 7 m. N.W. 
of Taraworth; cath. ; agr. and light inda; 

P. (1961) 14fi77. 

Liebtenstsfai, t., Karl-Marx-Stadt. £. Germany; 

textUes; p. (1068) 13^78. 

Uok Observatory, on Mt. Hamilton. Gal., n.8.A. 
Llckey Hills, Worcester. Eng.: 4 m. S.W. of 
Birmingham: sm. I. of ancient rooks: largely 
wooded: rise to 056 ft. 

Licking, B., Ky.. U.S.A. : tiib. of Ohio B. : length 
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A, oap., Oential Frov. ] 


. 0.. Italy : S. side of G. of Salerno. 

Llddel, B., Boxbutgh, Dumfries, Soot.: trib. of 
B. Esk. : vaUey used by ** Waverley Boute " 
riy. from Carlisle to Edinburgh. 

Udkflplng, A, Sweden: on L. Vtoem; iron, 
porcelain inds.; p. (1961) 10J858. 

Liechtenstein, sm. prineipality, Europe: between 
Austria and Switzerland: agr., cattle, cotton 
weaving and spinning, leather goods: cap. 
Vaduz; a. 62 sa. m.; p. (1060) l€,e28. 

Li4ge, pTov„ Belgium; minerals : cap. LI6ge: a. 
1.625 SQ. m.: p. (1962) 

LMge (Luik), c.. prw. cap,, Belgium; at junction 
of Bs. Meuse and Ourtbe: cath..uniy.: textiles, 
maebin.. coal. Iron, glassware, fire-arms: p. 
(1062) 133J33. 

Ller, A. Belgium: textiles, mnfii.: p. (1962) 
28,887. 

Uepaja, apt.. Latvian S.S.B.: fishing inds.: engln, 
steel, chemicals: p. (1059) 77 /MX). 

Lies t al, cap, of the half-can. Baselland, Swltzer- 
tamd; p. 7Jf77. 

Uivtn, nifto. A. Pas-de-Calals, France; adjoining 
Lens: coal-mining: p. (1054) ff7,00ff. 

LMvns. B.. Quebec. Canada: trib. of St Law- 
rence Bm 

UBavw It. Ireland ; flows fhxm Wtoklow to Dublin 
Bay; length 60m. 

Lllii. I. (French) -.Loyalty Is., Pacific. 

LIgaio, A, Luson, Philippine Is. ; sugar, iloe. 

Llanioe (Ltogntts), A. Silesia. Poland; German 
befbre 1045: cae.; foodatutb, textUes, riy 
juncUon: p. (1966) 73JOOO. 

Ugurfa, rsyisiL N.W. Italy; Inc. prove, of Genoa 
and Porto lumlslo: a. 2,080 sq. m.: p. (1061) 

ijirjBao. 

Ufittlan Sea, Bfedttenanean ; N. of Oorsloa. 

Uxa, JA, Jngoalavla: partly underground; 
h 80 r 


Idmavady. A. urb. Mat., Londonderry. N. Ireland; 
. mkt: linen: P. (1061) 4.^24. 

LimbaMi, A, Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Germany; 

hosiery, textiles, machines; p. (1068) 28M7. 
Limbe. A. Malawi, Africa; merged with Blantyie 
. (g.e.); elec, end power plants; p. 7,740. 
Limbiiig. pros., Belgium: agr., livestock, gin, 
sugar-beet. mfbg. : oap. Haaselt : a. 980 bq. m. : 
P. (1062) 686J179. 

Limburg, pros.. Noth.; drained by B. Blaas 
(Meuse): cap. Maastricht: agr., cattle, coal, 
iron; a. 846 sa. m.; p. (1067) 980,276, 

Limburg, c.. Hessen, Germany; on B. Latan; 
cath.; iron, machlii., glass, paper: riy. junc- 
tion : p. (estd. 1054) 16,800. 

Limehouse, par.. Tower Hamlets. £. London, 
Eng.; onB. Thames; p. (1061) 7.502. 

Limeira. A. Sao Paulo, Brasil: ctr. of orange culti- 
vation: hats, matches: p. (1060) 54,000. 
Limerick, co.. Munster. Ireland: agr.. livestock. 

fishing; a . 1,037 sa. m.: ' p. (1061) 183,026. 
LJmenck, co. bor„ apt,, oa 
at bead of Shannon esti 
shipbldg.: p. (1061) 60,i 
LhnmaA lA. Switzerland: 

through c. of Zurich; le. 

Limoges, ch. A. Haute- Vieni 
kaolin paste; p (1062) L 
Lim6n. vrw., Costa Bica. 

(1063) 68^63, 

Llmbn. prop. cap.. zpA. Costa Bica, 

America: comm, ctr.: oil refining nearby; 
(1063) 22M6. 

Llmonsln. old prop., and nafurol dtpision (** pays ’*). 
Central France: located W. of Auvergne; 
plateau, average alA 1.000 ft., oompoeed of old 
crystalline rocks: exposed, damp oUmate; 
rich pasture favours raising of dairy cattle, 
horses; kaolin deposits : ch. t., Limoges. 
Limpopo, or Crocodile B.. S. Africa. 

Linares, prop.. C^ile ; a. 8.700 so. m. ; cap. L. ; 
p. (1061) 190.350. 

Linares. A. Chile; wine, friilt, cereals, vegetables; 

p. (1061) 61,481. [(1050) 68327> 

Ltnares. A. Spain; lead-mining and mfbg.: p. 
Lincoln, agr. co.. Eng ; a. 2,665 sq. m,; divided 
Into 8 administrative diste.; Holland, p. (1061) 
203388: Kesteven. p. (1061) 186,817: Lindsey, 
engin., agr. machtn.; p. (1061) 604,678, 

Lincoln, e.. co. bor„ co. A. Lincoln. Eng. : on B. 
Witbam in gap through Lincoln Edge; oath.: 
heavy engln.^ Iron foundries, bricks, lime, seed 


Limerick. Ireland: 
ary; * 

17. 

klb. of B. Aar: flows 
i80m. 

^ France; porcelain, 
P396. 

al America; p. 

Central 
P. 


P. (1061) 77365. 

Lincoln, c.. III., U.BJL; coal, agr.: pottery; p. 
(1960) 16390. 

Unooln, cap., Nebraska. U.S.A.; riy. ctr.. flour: 
agr. machln., watches, can, ohemicals, rubber 
goods; p. (1060) 128321. 

Linooln, A, R.I., UB.A.: limestone, textiles; p. 
(1000) 18346. 

IJncoln Bd^ MB ridge, Lincoln, Eng. ; runs N. 
from Ancaeter through Unooln to Humber; 
narrow ridge with steep ecarp slope to W., 
broken acrosi by B. Witbam at lilnooln; 
composed of Hmestone, little surface drainage; 
iron-ore deposito worked in N. nr. Scunthorpe: 
sheep, barley; rarely exceeds 800 ft. alt. 
Unooln Park, sti6, of Detroit. Mtch., U.8.A.: 
FMidtl.: p. (1060) 68388. 

WoMs,^ low viaieau, Undsey. 


UUa, oap.. N(^ France; on B. Denie; univ.; 
Hnens. cottons. myouB, iron, sugar, dhemicala; 
p. (1062) 199383. 

LDwhammar, A, Norway; In B. Lagan vatter: 
tourist ctr.; agr.. lumbering; p. (1061) 6468. 

_ •. Malawi; new oap. 


Tilwi Vjerd. AtdSotB j 

mSw. Sea witb l^tto^tongt^ lb. 
Lima. dep.. Para: a. 16.048 aq. m.; p. (1961) 
2321498. 

laathBr, fmnttoia, tmi«oia; apt. OaHao; p, 

Uaia, e., mL Ujiju; on Ottowm B. : riy. wha^ 
oU. cztf btNUaa. seAttemstora: p. (1060) 57/)57. 

* jUgiw; wli».giai»aa, rmlBl« 

0) 874 


/oWs, ic __ _ 

Eng. : runs K. 45 m. from Wakh to Bnmber; 
chalk oovarad with glacial dapoktta; mixed 
fanning, grains, roots, sheep; Ige. Ihnn onlts; 
scantily populated : rise to approx. 460 ft. 
Undan, A. Bavaria. Germany; sitnatod on I. in 
L. Constance; foodstnflb, maohin., elea goods ; 
route ctr.; p. (1068) 25,500. 

UndSD, A. N.J.. U.SJL; p. (1060) 89381. 

Undsey, N. d/ta., Lincoln, Eng.; dh. to. Unooln. 

Grimsby; a. 1,620 aq. m.: p. (1061) 604376. 
Ungen, IL Lower Saxony, Germany; on Dort- 
mund-Bms Csna): oil refining, texuiea, ctbeeae. 
oellnloae; route ctr.: p. (1968) 25,400. 
UnkOpiag* A, SB. Sweden: hy. en 
^ engin.. pianos, fkimltare: ik (1061) i 
Unttoibir, burah, », A. w. LothL 

15 m. W. of Edinburgh: paper, glue, < 



Argyll, Soot; 21m. tong; ei 




entianosto 
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LInwood, t., N.E. Benfrew, Scotland; 8 m. W. of 
Paisley; can. 

Line. r.. cap.. Upper Austria ; on Danube ; boats, 
brewlna. printInR. Iron, steel, textiles; cath.; : 
p. (1908) 200jm. 

Uons, Q. of, Blediterranean, 8. Fnnoe. 

Xapa, Luson, Philippine Is.; sugar, tobacco, 
cocoa, maise; v. 45,175, 

Upari Is.. Italy; volcanic, Stromboli 8.166 ft.; 
a. 46 sq. m.; olives, grapes, wine, sulpbur; 
Igst. I. and cap. L. ; p. 19.600. 

LtpetCk.{ndiM(I f..B.S.F.S.B ; ontheB. Voronesh: 
iron, engin.. ferro*aUoys; p (1959) 166,000. 

Uppe, R, Germany ; trib. of Bhine ; length 1 10 m. 

Lil^tadt, (., N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany ; on 
Bj^^Llw«^^^^tallurgy. textiles, rly. ctr.; p. 

Llri, R., Central Italy ; rises in Alban Hills, flows 
S.£. to C^assino and then S.W. to G. of Gaeta; 
valley followed by main road from Borne to 
Naples ; length 105 m. 

Lisbon, cap., Portugal : on B. Thgus : cas., 
oath. ( nniv.; cotton, silk. gold, silver, chemicals ; 
p. (1900) SlSfiOO. 

Lisburn. wb, dUt., Antrim, N. Ireland ; on B. 
Lagan, 6 m. S.W. of Belfast: tyre valves; p. 
(1961) 17,601. 

Lisleux, t., Calvados. France: cath.; flannel, 
dairying, footwear, machin.; p. (1954) 15JS42. 

Liskeard, mkt. 1., mm. bor., Cornwall, Eng. ; on 
B. liOoe at 8. edge of Bodmin Moor ; mining, 
tanning, chemicals: p. (1061) 4,4W. 

Lisle, /., Tasmania ; ^Id. 

Usmore. mkt. (.. rural dint., on B. Blackwater, 
Waterford. Ireland; p. (1061) 8J0S7. 

Usmore. Scot., /.. 12 m. long in Loch Linnhe 
near Oban ; p. 200. 

Usmore, t., N.S.W.. Australia ; dairying, sugar- 
teflning, maise. potatoes; p. (1061) 18Jf27, 
Jugoslavia ; wine. 

Llstowel, urb. dint., Kerry. Ireland; on B. Feale; 
cas. ruins: p. (1961) 2,868. 

Utchfleid, c.. 111.. U.S.A.: natural gas. oil: p. 
(1960) 7,830. 

Utherland, wb. dtnt., Ijancs, Eng.; N. sub. of 
Liverpool; tanning, rubber processing, tar 
distilling, tin smelting; p. (1961) 24,872. 

Uthgow, N.S.W., Australia; coal-mining, 
ironwks., potteries; p. (1961) 14,222. 

Uthuania. constituent rep.. U.S.S.B. ; former 
independent st. ; agr., livestock, timber ; cap. 
Vilnius; a. 31.600 sq. m.; p. (1959) 2,713,000. 

Utomerice, t, CSSB.: on B. Elbe: brewing, 
agr. ctr.: p. (1061) 16884. 

Uttle Bahama, one of the Bahama Is.. W.I. 

Uttle Belt, strait, separating Jutland from I. of 
Fyn. Denmark. 

Uttle Cayman, I., nee Cayman Is. 

Uttle Colorado, R., Arizona. U.S.A.; trib. of 
Colorado B. 

Uttle Falls, c.. Minn.. U.S JL : on B. Mississippi ; 
timber; p. (1060) 7861. 

Uttle Falla, t., N.Y., U.S.A.: on Mohawk B.; 
paper, leather, bU^cles. knitted goods; p. 
(1060) 8,935. 

Uttle Lever, wb. dint., Lancs, Eng. ; residtl. and 
industl.: p. (1061) 6,088. 

Uttle Boc^ c.. Ark., U.S.A.: on Arkansas B., 
oil, cotton-seed cakes, cotton, maohln., and 
many diversified tnds.; livestock; p. (1960) 
107,813. 

Uttle Sioux. R., Iowa. U.8.A. : trib. of Missouri: 
length 800 m. 

Uttleborongh, tirb. dint., Lancs, Eng.: 8 m. 
N.E. of Bochdale; cotton, woollens, dyeing; 
p. (1961) 10814. 

Uttlehampton, t., wb. dint., W. Sussex. Eng. ; on 
8. cat. at mouth of B. Arun ; holiday resort, 
sm. apt.; p. (1061) 15847, 

Uttleport, niM. L, Cambs. Eng. : N. of Ely; agr.; 
p. (par.) 4,709. 

Littleton. t..N.H..U.8.A.; mftg.; p. (1080) 8855. 

Uttoria (Latina), (.. Lazio, Italy; in ctr. of re- 
claimed area of Pontine Marshes, 88 m. S.E. of 
Home; mkt. ctr.. on which planned road system 
converges; built since 1982: mxslear power sta. 
nearby; p. (1061) 48895. 

Uvetpool, e.. npt., co. bor.. Lancs, Eng. ; 2nd Igst. 
pt. in Or. Britain, on N. bank at entranoe to 
Mersey estuary; shipping and shlpbldg. : elec, 
mnfti. and engin.. flour milling, sugar refining, 
tobacco, seed and rubber processing: oath., 
nniv.; p. (1961) 747,490. 


Uvexpool. t, N.S.W.. Australia : poultry farming, 
dahryiug. mkt. gardening; p. (1947) 12848. 

Uverskige, u, W.B. Yorks. Eng.; wooltens. 
ohemicBls. machin. ; p. 15j^. 

Uvingston. t, Mont., U.S.A.: indnsU.: P. (I960) 
8829. 

Uvingston, "new town’* (designated 1062), on 
bdy. of W. Tjothian and Midlothian. Scot.: p. 
(estd. 1965) 2828. 

Uvingstone Falls, cataracts on B. Congo, Africa. 

Livingstone, t., Zambia: on Zambesi B. where the 
rly. bridges the r., stands at 8,000 ft.; former 
cap.; impt. saw-mills ctr.; p. (1962) 91,560 inc. 

Uvingstone, Tanzania, highest point, 

9.600 ft. 

Uvomo. nee Leghorn. [25822. 

Uvry-Gargain. t, Seine-et-Olse, France; p. (1964) 

UsBid. The. 0., Cornwall. Eng. ; 8. point of Eng. 

Linbliana. cap.. Slovenia. Jugoslavia ; on Laibach 
B.: textiles, chemicals, bell mftg, engin.: p. 
(1960) 156800. 

Uanberis. t., Caernarvon. Wales: tourist ctr. at 
base of Snowdon : p. 2870. 

Uanberis, past. Caernarvon. N. Wales; between 
mtns. Snowdon and Clyder Fawr; road carries 
heavy tourist traffic : summit alt. 1.168 ft. 

Uandall. e., Glamorgan, S. Wales ; part of Cardiff ; 
cath. ; p. 13827. 

Uandarey, vU., Glamorgan. 8. Wales: on cst 
Swansea Bay. Bristol Channel; Ige. oil-refinery; 
pipe-line to Angle Bay. Pembroke. 

Lbmdllo, wb. dUnt., B. Carmarthen. Wales: 
on B. Towy, 10 m. £. of Carmarthen; agr. 
mkt.: P. (1961) 1806. 

Llandovery, t.. mm. bor., N.E. Carmarthen. Wales : 
on B. Towy. 11 m. N.E. of Llondiio; agr., 
forestry: fertilisers, cattlefood, bricks, tourist 
ctr.; p. (1961) 1,896. 

Llandrindod Wells, t., urb. dint., mid-Badnor, 
Wales; medicinal waters: p. (1961) 3848. 

Uandndno, L, urb. dint., Caernarvon. Wales; 
between Gr. and Little Orme’s Head; resort; 
elec, domestic goods; p. (1961) 17852. 

Uandysnl, t.. 8. Cardigan. Wales, on B. Telfl; 
woollen milling: p. (1951) 2890. 

Llanelli, tpf., tnun. birr., Carmarthen, Wales; on N. 
cst. of iioughor estuary; coal-nmg., steel and 
tin-plate wks.. mng. machin.: p. (1961) 29894. 

Uanera, commune, N.W. Spain; hortioulture; 
coal ; p. 11,424. 

UantalrfeiflMn, N. Cbemarvon, Wales; under 
Penmaenmawr Mt.; seaside resort; granite 
quarrying; p. (1961) 2861. 

Uanlair Oaeielnion, t., Montgomery. Wales; 
mkt., 6*nnitl : p. 1865. 

Uantyliin, U, own. bor.. Bfontgomery, Wales: 
11 m. S.W. of Oswestry; brewing, nmltlng; 
Boman remains; p. (1961) 1851, 

Uangelni. U, wb. dint., Anglesey. Wales; In otr. 
of the 1.: mkt. and agr. t.: p. (1961) 3809. 

Llangollen, t., urb. dint., Denbigh. Wales : on B. 
Dee; mkt., tourist ctr., flannel mftg., light 
engin.. slate quarrying; p. (1961) 8,050. 

Llanidloes, t, mun, bor.. Montgomery. Wales; 
on B. Severn: leather, ironfoundry, engin. wks.: 
p. (1961) 2875. 

UanoB, UrufU^ reoton. Venezuela and Colombia, 
S. America ; drained by B. Orinoco and tribs. : 
high tmnpcmturee throughout year, but rain 
chiefly In summer: oh. vegetation, coarse grass 
which withers during dry season (Deo. to May) : 
little develop^, some cattle-rearing. 

Llanos de Drg^ wpiand region, Ldrida, N.E. 
Spain; semi-arid; formerly st^pe-land, now 
iRlgated by B. Segre; vl^ dive, maize, to- 
bacco. [(I960) 182881, 

Uanonihue, pros., Ohile: a. 7J)05 sq. m.; p. 

Uanrwsk, L, urb. dint., Denbigh, Wales: on B. 
Conway; 10 m. 8. of Conway; mkt., tourist 
otr.: p. (1961) 2871. 

Uanatephan, va.,OBniiarthen. Wales: cas. 

Uantrlsant, rural dint., Glamorgan, Wales; ittm, 
coal, quarrying; p. (rural dist. 1961) 27825, 

Uanwrtyd Weils, t., urb. dint., Brecknock, Wales: 
iron, farming; p. (1961) 638, 

Uem peninsula, rural dist.. Caernarvon. N. 
Wra: extends W. from Snowdonia to 
Bardsey I., separates OanligaB Bay from Ck^ 
narvonBay: crystalline rocks form Ulls in S., 
otherwise low, undulating; pastoral iteming, 
sheep, cattle: aettlemenii mainly on cst. 
Ashing vlls. and am. seaside raaorts: ch. t. 
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Pwllheli; a. 180 bq. m.; p. rural diet. (1001) 
16^21. [24,908. 

Ilw(diwr» wb. dial,, Ghun.. B. Wales; p. (1061) 

Loa, B., N. Chile. 

Loaago. 8pt.tCongo (ex-French), Eq. AfHca; N. of 
mouth of K. Congo: rubber. iHilm-oll exp. 

Loanbead, bwhK Midlothian. Soot. ; 6 m. S.E. of 
Edinburgh: coal, iron ore. engln.; p. (1061) 
8J023. [16^5. 

LOban, indwsU. t. Dresden. E. Germany; p. (1068) 

ZiObaye, R., Congo rep., Eq. Africa. 

Lobito. #pt.. Angola. Africa: N. of Benguela; 
exp. copper, maize: rly. terminus; p. (1060) 
T9jB00 (inc. ISjOOO whites). 

Lobltos, i.. Piuza dep., Peru ; on cst. 20 m. N. of 
Talara: oil-wells. 

Xjooamo, Switzerland ; on L. Maggiore : tourist 
ctr.: L. treaty 1025; p. e,SOO. 

Loohaber. mountainous disi., S. Inverness. Scot. : 
contains Ben Nevis. 

Kvle ol TjOfthAlftTi. 

Lochgelly, burgh, Fife. Scot.: nr. Dunfermline: 
coal-mining: p. (1061) 9,214. 

ZiOohgilphead. eo. t., Argyll. Soot.: at head of 
Loch Gilp. 2 m. N. of Ardrishaig; tourist ctr.; 
p. (1061) 1,208. 

Locbmaben, burgh, Dumfries. Scot.: in Annan- 
dale. 7 m. N.E. of Dumfries: p. (1061) 1JS79. 

Lobby. Loch, Inverness. Scot. : used by Caledonian 
Canal; 10 m. long; B. Lochy flows 8 m. to 
Fort William from S. end of the loch. 

Lobkorbie. burgh, Dumfries. Soot. : in Annandale 
10 m. £. of Dumfries: sheep mht.: p. (1061) 
2,826. Cagr.: p. (1060) 6,084. 

Lockhart, Texas. n.S.A.: cotton, petroleum. 

Lock Haven, c.. Penns.. U.S.A. ; on Susquehanna 
B.: timber: p. (1060) 11,748. [7 MO. 

Loi^port, 111., D.S.A.: rly. ctr.; p. (1060) 

Lobkwt, e., N.Y.. U.S.A. : on Erie canal : machin.. 
paper pulp, fruit; p. (1060) 26,443. 

Loddon. JR., Victoria. Australia ; rises In Grampian 
Mtns.. flows N. into B. Murray at Swan Hill ; 
water used for irrigation In N. Victoria : length 
approx. 200 m. [p. (1054) 6,426. 

Lodbve, t, Hbrault. France: cloth mftg.: cath.: 

Lodi, c., Italy; on B. Adda; cheese, majolica 
ware : cath. ; p. 29j000. 

Lodi, i, GsL, n.BJL: in San Joaquin valley : 
sgr., especMy grapes: packing plants; p. 
(1060) 22M9. 

Lodi, t, Njr.. UB.A.: p. (1060) 23M2. 

Lodoie, iwdsr/sU, nr. Keswick, Cumberland, Eng. 

Lodi, proo.. Central Poland; a. 7,004 sq. m.; 
p. (1065) 1,665,000. 

Lodi, %., Central Poland; the ** Manchester of 
Poland**: textiles, paper, engin.; p. (1065) 
744fi00. 

Loloten Is., storm-fioepi gr., off N.W. cst. Norway ; 
stretching 175 m.; mainly mtns.; cod and 
berilng fishing. 

Loltuia t, wfb. diet, N.B. Yorks, Eng. ; on NJS. 
fianjE of Cleveland Hills; stone. Iron and steel: 

p. (1061) 8,111. 

Logan, €., Utah, n.SJL; p. (1060) 18,781. 

Logan, t., Ohio, U.SJL: coal, natural gas, ofl; 
leather, wool mnft.; p. (1060) 6,417. 

Umuk, mtn., B.E. Yukon. OanadfK alt. 10.850 ft. 

Logansport, e.. Ind., U.B.A. : on Wabash and Erie 
canal; timber, firuit. grain, mabhin., woollens; 
p. (1060) 2ia06. 

LogroAo, proo.. N. Spain, cap. Logrofio; a. 
1,046 sq. m.: p. (1050) 282M6. 

Loipmfio, e., K. Spain, ctr. of wine growing a.; 
comm, and agr. mkt. i.; p. (1057) 86,466. 

Loir, B.Jf ranee: trlb.ofB.Sarthe: length 150m. 

Lolia. B., France: Igit. in cty., flows firom 
ObvennesMtiis. to Atlantio; lmgw625m. 

Lolia, dep„ France; agr. (potatoes vineyards), 
mining, mftg. : cap. St. Etienne : a. 1,858 sq. m. ; 

L(£e,^A^^Smf&p.. W. France: cap. Nantes: 
a. 2,605 sq. m.: p. (1062) 803,g78, 

a. 1,080 


spinning, hats; 

on and Stirling cos., 
loch in Scot.; 

alt. 


LoM» dep„ France; agr., vineyards, distilling, 
mftg.: cap. Qilbans; a.2.680Bq.m.: p. (1062) 
880M4, 

Xolr««t-0her, dep.. Central Fianoe; cap. Blols; 
^ MTOsOjin.; p. (1062) mrdi. 


u&SSt 

p. ar- 
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Lokoia, (., Nigeria ; at confluence of fis. Niger and 
Benue: military sta. : importance decreased 
since rte opened : p. 2,122, 

Lolland, I., Danish Baltic Sea; a. 462 sq. m.; 

fcnests; cap. Maribo: p. (1060) 83J70, 
Lombardy, region, N. Italy : in B. Po Valley ; a. 

0,100 sq. m.: p. (1061) 7M0,492. 

Lombardy, Plain ot N. Italy; extensive lowland 
flanked by Alps, Apennines, Adriatic Sea: 
built up by alluvium fh>m B. Po, its tribs. and 
B. Adige; zone bounding main Bs. liable to 
floods, elsewhere irrigation necessary on account 
of hot summers ; Intensively cultivated, rice, 
maize, flax, clover, lucerne, wheat, apples, 
dairy cattle, mulberry; densely populated: 
many industl. ts.. Milan, Novara. Pavia, etc.: 
length 250 m.. width from 60 to 120 m. 

Lombok, one of the lesser Sunda Is.. Indonesia, 
Malay Archipelago; mtns., peak of Lombok 
11,810 ft., volcanic: Wallace’s Line passes 
between Lombok and Bali; ch. t. Mataram; 
p. 701M8. 

Lom5,82^.,cap.,Togo,W. Africa; on G. of Guinea: 
exp cacao, cotton, palm > prods.; phosphates; 
p. (estd. 1064) 80,000. \ 

Lomme, commune, Nord. Fran 
p. (1964) 23,488. 

Lomond, L., between Dunb 
Boot.; contains 80 Is.; ^ 
length 20 m. : a. 27 sq. m. 

Lomond Hills, Kinross and Fife, Scot.; 

1.713 ft. and 1,471 ft. 

Lomza. t., Poland ; on Narew R. ; grain, timber : 
p. (1065) 22,000. 

London, cap. e., apt., Eng.; on B. Thames: 
inc. 12 inner and 20 outer bore.; tourist ctr.. 
)ge. tr., gr. fin., industl. and cult, otr.: univ.; 
many historic bldgs.; p. (1064) 7,998,417 
(Greater London) : (1961) 4,767 (c.). 

London, ^ Ontario. Oanada: on B. Thames. 65 m. 
W. of Hamilton: Industl. ctr.; univ.: p. (1961) 
181M3. 

Londonderry, eo., N. Ireland ; a. 816 sq. m. ; p. 

(excl. CO. bor.) (1961) 111M5. 

Londonderry (or Derry), co. bor.. N. Ireland: 
on left bank of B. Foyle, 4 m. upstream from 
Lough Foyle; shirt mftg.; textiles: acetylene 
from naphtha: training ctr. for ind.: p. (1901) 
63,7U. 

Londonderry. 0„ Jutting into Timor Sea, W. 
Australia. 

Long Beach, e.. Gal., U.S.A.: tourism: petrol, 
shipbldg.. fishing, canning, aircraft, chemicals; 
p. (1960) 344468. 

Lm Beach, t. Long I.. N.Y.. n.SJL; holiday 
resort: p. (1960) 26,473. 

Longbenton, U, urb. diet., Northumberland. Eng. ; 
8 m. N.E. of Newcastle; cool-mng.; p. (1961) 
44,683. 

Long Branch, c., N.J., U.S.A.: seaside resort; 
p. (1960) 26J228. 

Long Baton, t., vrb. dial., Derby. Eng. : on B. 
Trent. 5 m. B.W. of Nottingham ; rly. wks., 
lace mftg., elec, cables, flexible tubing, hosiery; 
p. (1961) 30J64. 

Lmiglord, 00 ., Leinster, Ireland: peatbogs; dairy 
fiirmlng; a. 421 sq. m.; p. (1961) 80,642. 
Longford, co. Longford. Ireland: agr. ctr.; p. 
(1961) 8M8. 

haag Fortlei Bank, submarine sandbank, N. Bea; 
80 m. E. of Aberdeen: valuable fishing- 
grounds: depth of water, from 25 to 40 
fkthoms. 

Long L, part of N.Y.. UBJL; separated from 
mainland by East B.: contains Queens and 
Brooklyn, bois. of New York City; mkt. 
gardening, flsherleB. oysters, holiday resortB: 
a. 1,682 sq. m. 

Long t, Bahamas U.. WJ.: p. (1958) 8,765. 
Long L City* part of Queen*8 bor., N.Y., nB.A. : 

Industl. ctr. : food. wn g Hi. . toather. 

Long* Lodh, arm of sea, between Dunbarton and 
ArgyH,8cot; length 17 m. 

Loa^MMOW, i, S.W. Mass., U.SJL: lesidtL: 
p. (1060) 10M7, 

Longieaoli, C Queensland. Australia: In ctr. of 
Gr. Australian (artesian) basin. 400 m. W. of 
Bodclnunpton; where rly. firom cst. crosses 
B. Thompson: oolleeting and fbrwarding ctr. 
fbr c at tle wool, 

Longfldge, t, urb. disL. Lancs. Eng.; 6m.NJLof 
Preston: cotton. miilB: p. (1961) 4,677. 

Long’s Pssk. min.. Col., UB.A.falt. 14,271 ft. 
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Longneoll. Quebec. Canada: p. (1961) 24,131, 

Longview, t.. Texas, U.S.A.: p. (1960) 40fi50. 

Longview, t„ Wash.. n.S.A.: p. (1060) 23^9. 

Longwy, U, Meurtbe-et-Moselle, France ; fortfd. ; 
iron, porcelain; p. (1054) 16.67d. 

Long ICoyen, mkl. L, S. Vietnam; p. liSjOOO. 

Lons-le-Saunier, cap.. Jura, France ; salt springs; 
wine, agr.: livestock: p. (1054) 16,030. 

Looe, urb. dial, Cornwall. Eng. : on Looe estuarx; 
holiday resort; p. (1061) 3,878. 

Lookland, t, S. W. Ohio. U.S.A. ; chemicals, paper, 
light mnft.; p. (1060) 6,292. [p. (1054) 14,882. 

Loos, U, Pa»de-Calal8. France; coal-mining; 

Lop Nor, nuxnh, Sinkiang. W. China; in Tarim 
Busin at foot of Altyn Tagh: ctr. of inland 
drainage, receives water from U. Tarim. 

Lorain, c., Ohio, U.S.A.: on L. Erie; shipbldg., 
Bteelwks., fisheries; p. (1060) 68,932. 

Lorca, f.. Murcia. Spain; agr. prod., woollens, 
chemicals: bishop’s palace; p. (1059) 61,667. 

Lord Howe L, Australian 1.. S. Pac. Oc.. length 
7 m.. width It m. ; c. 486 m. N.E. of Sydney: 
palm seed ind.; p. (1058) 223. 

Lorena,' c., S.E. Brazil; cotton, coffee: p. 10,262. 

Lorestan. see Luriston. 

Loreto, (.. Ancona, Italy; pilgrim ctr.; p. 6,700. 

Loreto, dep.. Peru; rubber; cap. Iquitos; a. 
110.270 SQ. m.; p. (1061) 330236. 

Lorient. spi.. Morblhan, France ; on Bay of Biscay ; 
govt, dockyds, and arsenal; fishing: p. (1962) 
63224. 

Lbrraoh, t, Baden-WOrttemberg, Germany; 
N.E. of Basle; textiles, tobacco, chocolate 
mnfs., machtn.; p. (1063) 31200. 

Lorraine, pro«., France : agr.. wine, iron. 

Los Angeles, e.. S. Cal., n.S.A.. txramlng modem c. 
(“the city of angels"), busiest pt. in Cal.; 
fine harbour; one of world's Igst. url)an areas; 
400 m. of freeway (1.500 m. planned by 1080); 
many prosperous inds., inc. aircraft, missiles, 
chemicals, machln.. electronic equipment, food 
processing; film ctr.; fine climate; p. (1960) 
2,479,015; of Greater Los Angeles e. 7,000j000, 

Los Angeles, cap. e.. Bio Bio, Chile; wine. &uit, 
timber: p. (1060) 79,000. 

Losini. 1.. Jugoslavia; summer resort, tr. 

Los Rios, prop., Ecuador. S. America: a. 2.205 
sq. m.; cap. Babahoyo; p. (estd. 1062) 244,661. 

Los Santos, pfpv.. Panama. Central America; cap. 
Las Tablas; p. (1060) 70264. 

Lossiemouth, burgh, Moray. Boot.; on Moray 
F.. 6 m. N. of Elgin: fishing; p. (1061) 5 855. 

Lot, E.. B. France ; trib. of Garonne K. : length 
272 m. 

Lot, dep.. S.W. France ; livestock, wine, cereals, 
coal, iron; a. 2,018 sq. m.: cap. Oahois; 
P. (1062) 149229. 

Lota, pi., Chile; coal-mng. ctr.; ceramics; p. 
(1061) 51,679. 

Lot-et-(Huonne, dep., S.W. France : agr. (oereala, 
vines, fruit): cap. Agen; a. 2.070 sq. m.; p. 
(1062) 275228. 

Lothians, SeottUh dist,, S. of F. of Forth, cos. 
Mid Lothiam W. Lothian and E. Lothian. 

LOtschental, picturesque vaUey, casL Valais, 
Switzerland; ch. vU.. Kippel. 

Loughborough, t, mun. bar.. Leicester, Eng. ; on 
B. Soar 10 m. N. of Leicester; engln., elec. gds.. 
chemicals, textiles: unlv.: p. (1961) 38,621. 

Lougbor, E., Glamorgan, S. Wales ; rises in Black 
Mtns., fiowB S.W. into Bristol Channel; lower 
valley submerged to form estuary, length 8 ul, 
width 4 m.. around which cluster steel-wks. and 
zinc refineries of Llanelly, Bynea, Gorseinon, 
Gowerton. etc. 

Longhton, t.. Essex. Eng. : on border of Epplng 
Forest; residU.: p. (1061) 33284. 

Lonisianr, «t., U.BJL; agr., tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, timber. mlneralB and mftg., oil, gas; cap. 
Baton Rouge; oh. spt. New Orleans; a. 48.628 
sq. m.; p. (1960) 3257222. 

Louisville, e.. Ky., U.S.A.: on Ohio R.; unlv.; 
igst. tobacco mkt. in world: chemlctds, paints, 
cars, machln.. elec, goods, synthetic rubber; 
P. (1960) 890239. 

Loom, t.. Portugal; esparto-grasa ctr. ; porcelain. 
Ifu ther ; p. 23200. 

Lourdes, France: on R. Pan; great pilgrim 
ctr.; slate, marble: p. (1064) 15J829. 

Lome^ BlarQUM, cop., spt.. MouBsmblquA Port 
E. AMca; rly. terminus. coallng-Sta., oil re- 
fining; Ige deposits of bentonite being worked in 
a. p. (1061) 183,798 inc. 62,000 Europeans. 


l4>uth, f.. mun. bor., Lindsey. Lincoln. Eng. ; on 
E. edge of Lincoln Wolds: abbey ruins: cattle 
mkt, farm implements, rope mlm.. lime, malt- 
. ing, canning: p. (1061) 11256. 

Louth, tnariUrM eo., Leinster. Ireland: mtns.. 
^ and barren land: salmon fishing; cap. 
Dundalk; a. 816 sq. m.; p. (1061) 67284. 
Louvain, L, Belgium; univ.; lace, brewing, 
tobacco mftg.: p. (1062) 32 474. 

Louvlers, t, Eure. France; on R. Eure; cloth 
mftg.; p. (1054) 10,746. 

Loveland, t., N. Col. UB.A. ; beet-sugar refined, 
vegetables, firult canning; p. (1060) 9,734. 

Low Archipelago, see Tuamotu b. 

Low Countriea Name applied to Belgium and 
The Netherlands. £lee under separate headingi. 
Lowell, e.. Mass., U.S.A. ; at Junction of MerrhsM 
and Gonoord Rs. : 30 m.N. of Boston; textiles, 
machin., chemicals, carpets: James Whistler, 
the artist, bom here; p. (1060) 92,107. 

Lower Austria, pros.. Austria: Industl.. agr. : ch. 

t. Vienna: a. 7.098 sq. m.: p. (1061) 1274,012. 
Lower Huti e.. N.I.. New Zealand: p. (1964) 
55,900. [p. (1961) 6,641,000. 

Lower Saxony, Land, Germany ; a. 18,226 sq. m. 
Lowestoft, ipt., mun. bor., Suffolk, Eng.; on E. 
Anglian cst. 0 m. S. of Gr. Yarmouth : holiday 
resort, fishing ctr.. boat bldg., engln.. vehicle 
mftg.: P. (1961) 45,687. 

Lowther Hills, mtng., between Dumfries and 
Ijanark. Scot. ; highest point 2,403 ft. 

Loyalty Is., S. Pac. Oc.; included In French 
administration of New Caledonia; copra; 
Igst. Is.. Mard, Llfou, TTvda; a. about 800 sq. m. 
Loysng, e., Honan prov., China; industL; p. 
(1958) 500,000. 

Loz4re, dep.. S.E. France ; traversed by Cdvennes 
Mtns.; agr., silkworm-rearing, stock-raising: 
cap. Mende: a. 1,006 sq. m.; p. (1962) 81268, 
Lualaba, E., Congo, Central Africa; rises nr. 
Elisabethville in Katanga prov.. flows N. 
approx. 600 m. to KUcondja, where Joined by 
R. Lufiia to form R. Congo; name also applied 
to main stream of R. Congo as far downstream 
as Ponthierville. 

Luanda, cap., pt., Angola: oil refining; hydro- 
elec. wks; p. (1062) 220200 hic. 66200 whites. 
Luang Frabang, c., Laos, on Mekong R.; silk, 
ivory, rubber; pagoda; (1062) 8200. 

Lubbock, e., N. Taxes. U.SJI.: p. (1060) 128291, 
Llibeck, e.. $pi., cap. Schleswig-Holstein. Germany; 
onR.Tiave: catb.; shipbldg., machln., chem- 
icals, textiles, iron, foodstuffs; pt. and rly. 
Junction: p. (1068) 236200. 

Lublin, prov. E. Poland; agr.; a. 10,834 sq. in. p. 
(1965) 1201200. 

Lublin, t., prov. cap., Poland; textiles, engln., agr. 

tr.; cath.. 2 univs.; p. (1965) 203,000. 

Lubnalg, Loch. Perth. Bcot. ; drains to B. Telth by 
the R. Leny. [engin., chemicals: p. 23232. 
Lubny, t., Ukrainian B.S.R.; on rly. E. of EUev; 
Lobumaihl (EUsabethville) f.. Katanga, Congo; 
copper mng. ctr.: P. (1050) 183,808 Inc. 
13208 whites. 

Lucca, e., cop. Lucca, Tuscany, Italy; nr. 
Fisa; cath., churches; Jute mftg.. tobacco, silk, 
cotton, and oU-refinlng inds.; p. (1061) 85240. 
Lncena, t., Cdrdoba. Spain; olive oil, oeramlos, 
gilt metals; p. (1957) 36,830. 

Lncena, commune, S. Spain ; metaQurgy; leather, 
pottery, lin^ ; horse-breeding; p. 82287. 
Luceneo, t., CBSR.: on Hungarian border: mag- 
nesite. textiles. sawmlUlng: p. (1061) 16J02, 
Luoera, U Apulia, Italy; 8 m. W. of Foggla; 

cas., cath. : siik mftg. : p. 17200, 

Lucerne (Lniem), can., Switzerland: ^ 
pastoral, vineyards: oil refinery projected at 
BchOtz/EttiswIl; cap. Lucerne; a. 576 sq. 
m.; p. (1961) 263,446. _ .. 

Lucerne (Luieni), f., cap.. Lucerne can.. Bwltzm- 
land; at W. end of L. Lucerne,; light inds.; 
impt. tourist ctr.; p. (1961) 70,600. 

Luceme. L., Switzerland; also known as Lake 
of the Four Cantons; length 28 m. 
Loohow(Laihoa).e., Szechwan, China; coal. iron. 

kaolin; p. (1063) 289200. ^ 

Lubkenwalde, L, Potsdam, E. Gennany; on R. 
Nutbe; textiles, footwear, machln,, wood and 
metals, hbemlcals; P. (1968) 28,741. 

Lucknow, e., cap. Uttar Pradedh India; on 
Qumtl: rly. ctr., mnalin embroldeiT. bro^ 
mftg. ; fiunooa debnce of L. In Indian Mutiny 
1867: unlv.; p. (1961) 655278. 


j 



LiiD-MAB 


Ladamehrtd, t., N. nhine-Westphalia, GennatiF: 

S.3S. of Barmen; hardware; p. (1963) 68^00, 
LhdetttB, S.W. Africa; on cat. of Kalahari 
deeert ; linked hr rl:f . to S. African rlr. system 
at De Aar; diamonds; p. (1060) 3,604. 
Ludhiana, e., Punjab. India: nr. B. Sutlej, W. of 
Simla; p. (1961) 244,032. 

Ludington, e., Mich.. U.S.A. ; on Lake Bi. : wood- 
wks.; p. (1060) 9.^31. 

Ludlow, mkt, t„ Salop. £ns.: at foot of Clee Hills 
on B. Teme; agr. mkt.. agr. implements, 
meters, gauges; p. (1061) 6,774. 

Lndvlka, Sweden: elec, goods: p. (1061) 
12J253. 

LndvHgsbnrg, (.. Baden-Wnrttemberg. Germany; 
N. of Stuttgart: cas.; textiles, foodstuffs, 
machln., toys; p. (1063) 76JSOO. 

Ludwig’s Canal, Gemuiuy; unites Bs. Danube 
and Main ; length 110 m. 

Ludwigshalen, Bhine-Palatlnate, Germany; 
on B. Bhine, opposite Mannheim; chemicals, 
marine diesel engines, metallurgy, glass : B. pt. 
and rly. Junction; p. (1003) 17iji00. 

Lulkln. c„ Texas. U.8.A. ; lumber, engln. ; food 
prod.: p. (1060) 17,641, 

Lug, B., tnb. of B. Wye. Hereford, Eng. 

Lugmio, U, Ticino. Swltserland; on L. Lugano; 

tourist ctr., silk, paper; p. (1057) 19,112. 
Lugano, L., Italy-Switzerland; length 16 in. 
Luganik, indudl. t.. Ukraine S.S.B.; S. of B. Donets 
in Donbas region; impt. rly. eng. factories: 
textUes; p. (1062) 306,000. 

Lngnaaullla, min., Wicklow, Ireland: highest 
point in WtclUow Mtna.. alt. 8.030 ^ 

Logo, prat)., N.W. Spain; fisheries, leather; cap. 

Lugo; a. 8.815 sq. m.: p. (1050) 600,648. 

Logo, t., prov. cap.. Spain; on B. Mlnho; tan- 
ning. textUes; p. (1050) 60,137. 

LulOhow (LulBbou). c.. Kwangsi Chuang. China; 

comuL ctr.; p. (1053) 169,000. 

Lnlmga, Intermittent outlet of L. Tanganyika. 

Africa, linking with B. Congo. 
laUA. spt.. N. Sweden ; on Lute R. at head of G. 
of Bothnia: iron ore. timber, engln.: p. (1061) 
66J137. 

Lulworth Cove. $m. inlet, Dorset. Eng.; on B. 
cat.. 0 m. E. of Wemouth; formed by sea 
broaching hard coastal rocks and eroding 
softer rocks behind ; tourists. 

LnmUra. t„ on N. shore of L. Kyasa. Tanzania. 
Lund, f., Sweden: nr. BlalmO; univ.: packaging 
ind.; steam boilers; p. (1961) 40^80, 

Lundy IL Bristol Ohannd: 12 m. N.W. of Hart- 
land Point. N. Devon, Eng.; 21 m. long by 
1 m. wide. 

Lone, R., lAncs and Westmorland. Eng. ; flows 
45 m. to Irish Sea. 

LOnclMiig, t. Lower Saxony, Germany; S.E. of 
Hamburg, on Ilmenaa B.: chemicals, wood, 
iron, paw; rly. Junct.; p. (1063) 60J900, 
LQnem t.,». Bhlne-Westphalia. Germany; N.E. 
of Dortmund; coal, metallurgy, glass, wood; 
IL pi. and rly. ctr.; p. (1068) 72J^. 

Lnn4vllle, U, Meurthe-et-Moselle. France: 8.E. 
of Nancy, on B. Meurthe; cottons, woollens, 
hosiery, porcelain: p. (1064) 22fi90. 

Lungohow, U, KwiuuBt. China; nr. Vietnam 
ftontier; military sta. ; v.l3j600, 

Lu^ Siena Leone. W. Africa; nr. Freetown; 
only civil airport in st 

Lmnta Omge, Mozambique, Fort. E. Africa; 

narrow pass occupied by B. Zambesi. 
Lmian,.t» mun. bor., Armagh, N. Ireland; tex- 
tues. tbbam mftg.; p. (1061) 17,873. 

Lnristaa (Lorestan). mat,, W. Iran; mainly 
mtnous; cap. S:hoiTa 2 nabad; p. (1067) 688 J39. 
gge Pork Arthur. 

Xiuta. apeM muo.. 8. l<iiioning prov.. China: oom- 
prising Port Arthur Naval Base District and the 
pts. of Port Arthur and Tallen (Dairen). 

Luton. t.,eo. bor.. Beds,. Eng.; InChiltemHillsnr. 
source of B. Lea: motor vehiolesL en^., hat 
mEg., airmafL gear instruments, chemicals; p. 
(1061) 181 . — 


) ISIM, 

SacawalL Malaysia; oU refining. 

L tlmtakm BJi.B.: oomm. ctr., mnfii..* 


KlOO OAXKTTKBIt 

cap. Luxembourg; a. 009 sq. m.; p. (1960) 
314,889. 

Luxembourg, (.. cap., Luxembourg; in S. of 
Grand Duchy; iron and steel, heavy engln., 
leather, paper Inds.: p. (1060) 71,663. 

Luxor, vil.. Upper U.A.B. ; on E. bank of B. Nile; 

site of Thebes ; rained temples ; p. 6,000. 
Luasme, bor., Penns., U.S.A. ; on Susquehanna B. ; 
P. (1050) 6,176. 

Luzon. I., M. In Philippines; mtns.: cotton, 
coffee, sugar, cereals, coal, copper ; cap. 
Manila; a. 40,420 sq. m. ; p. djOOOjOOO. 

Lvov. (Pol. Lwdw. Ger. Lemberg), c.. Ukraine. 
U.S.6.B.; ceded by Poland 1030; unlv., 8 
caths.; engln.. textiles, chemicals oU-reflnlng. 
sawmill^; p. (1962) 447,000. 

Lyallpur. t., W. Punjab. Pakistan; univ.; cotton, 
chemicals, fertilisers; p. (1061) 425J!00. 

Lydd. mkt. t., mun. bor.. Kent. Eng. : on Romney 
Marsh, 4 m. S.W, of New Romney; ** lyddite 
shells, concrete; airport:, t>. (1061) 2,686. 
Lydda, c.. Israel: rly. junction, airport; men- 
tioned in the Bible, and ^e reputed birthplace 
of St. (Steorge; p. (estd.) So,000. 

Lydenburg, t., Transvaal. 8. Africa; gold, cotton, 
wheat, sheep; p. (1060) 7^93 inc. 3,806 whites. 
Lydford, par. and vil., Devon] Eng. ; old stannary 
ctr. for Devon ; p. 2J00. \ 

Lydney. par,. Gloucester. Eng.; In Forest of Dean ; 

iron, coal; p. 4,158. ' (alt. 2.000 ft. 

Lyell, min., Stanley Range. N>S.W.. Australia; 
I^eii. Mtn., OaL, U.S.A.: in Sierra Nevada; 
alt. 13.100 fb. 

Lyme Regis, apt., mun. bor., Dorset. Eng. : on bdy. 
between Devon and Dorset; holiday resort, 
p. (1061) 3,533. 

Lymington. t.. mun. bar., Hants. Eng.; on The 
Solent at mouth of B. Lymington; small spt.. 
yachting; p. (1001) 28,642. 

Lyimn, t., urb. dint., Otieshire. Eng. : 6 m. W. of 
Altrincham: salt mftg.: mainly residtl. ; 
p. (1001) 7,330. 

Lynbrook, U, Long 1., N.Y.. U.S.A.; p. (1060) 
19,881. 

Lynobbnig, c., Va.. U.S,A.: footwear, agr. imple- 
ments. tobacco: p. (1060) 64,790. 

Lyndhurst, L, NJ., U.8.A.; synthetic perfumery; 
p. (1960) 21,867. 

L^iber, A.. Cornwall, Eng.; length 26 m. 

Limn, apt,. Mass., U.B.A.; footwear, elec, appli- 
ances; p. (1060) 944,78. 

I^nn Canal, fiord, Alaska. U.S.A. ; continuation 
of Chatham strait. 

Lynton, t., urb. dial., N. Devon. Eng. ; 17 m. W. 
of BUnehead on Bristol Channel ; seaside tourist 
ctr. of Exmoor; p. (1061) 1JH8. [31,614. 

Lynwood, t., 8.W. Cal.. U.S.A.: engln. ; p. (1060) 
Lyon. c„ Iowa, U.S.A., on Mississippi R.; p. 

(1960) 14,468. [88 m. 

Lyon. A.. Perth. Boot.; trib. of B. Tay; length 
X^nnals, rntn# .. France ; W. of Lyons. 

1^08, e. sap.. BhOne dep.. France : at confluence 
of Bs. SaAne and Bh6ne; oomm. ctr.. silk, 
rayon, cbemicals. engln.; heavy lorries; univ.; 
oil refinery nearby; world ctr. for cancer 
research: p. (1962) 635,784. 

Lyi, A.. Belgium and France, trib. of B. Scheldt; 
length 100 m. 

Lysterfiord. N.E. arm of the Sogne fiord. Norway ; 
length 25 m. 

Isifiiam 8t Annas, mun. bor., N. Lancs, Eng. ; 
on N. cat. of Bibble estuary, 4, m. S. of Black- 
pool; holiday ctr., shipbldg.; p. (1061) 86^222. 
I^dtelton. apt., S.I.. N.Z.: on N. cst. of Banks 
Peninsula; oh. pt. of Canterbury Plain; exp. 
mutton, wool, wheat; p. (1061) 3,403. 



BJB. Belginm: on Fienob 
jnd hilly: a. 1.705 sq. m.: 

tny^ Beiitlam; upland, mueh 
ve^ Impt. dsiKMlts of iron, mw; 


Ma*aiL e.. B. Jordan, term, of rl^ through Amman 
to Beirut; restoration cf BBas rail line to 
Medina (1064-7): p. (1061) 6J899. 

Maas. A.. Dutch name for the B. Meuse after It has 
entered the Netherlands. 

Maartn, mun.. aw. Leyte. Pfafllpplne Is.; cst. 
tr.: hemp; P.29J164, 

Waaitrleht. t, cap., Limbnig. Noth.; on B. 
Meuse; pottery, glass, texulea, brewing; p. 
(1067) 96J398. 

Mabletbim and Softton, t.. iirb,^,^,^LlndHBy. 
Linos, Eng. : on E. cst.. 15 m. N. of Skegness; 
holiday resort; p, (1061) 64M. 



MAC-MAO 


Kioi 


GAZBTTnit 


OaoBO. Pore. terr.. S. Cltlna ; oonslBts of peninonla UaddslonJ. Naples. Italy ; p. 21J97S, 
and2sm.l8.(TaipaaDdCol6sne>toB.ofe8tuarT Madeira, rartuBuese 1» AU. Oc. 

of Canton a.6sq. m.; oldest Buropean coL . « 

in Asia (1557): p. (estd. 1966) 174,000. 

China: txxjupieEi 


c., Macao terr.. S. 

peninsula section of the terr.; impt. fisheries. 
Maeapd. cap., Amapa st.. Brazil: at month of Jl. 

Amazon; p. (1960) 46,906. 

Macassar, eh. t, pt.. Rulavesi, see Makasar. 
Macassar, seralt, Indonesia, see Makasar. 

Macau, tpt.. Bio Grande do Norte. Brazil; p. 

6 , 666 . 

Macclesfield, t, man. bar., Cheshire. Eng. ; at foot 
of Pennines. 10 m. S. of Stodcport; on B. 
Bollln; mkt.. textiles, clothing, paper prods., 
p. (1061) 87Ji78. 

, terr. of Australia. Antarctica. 
Range, mtns.. Northern Terr., 
Australia; highest part of desert tableland, 
centrally situated within the continent : 
some gojd and mica mines, but development 
hampered by aridity and isolation; highest 
alt. i.482 ft. 

Maodnfl, ipt. burgh, Banff. Soot.; 2 m. E. of 
Banff; fishing; p. (1061) 3,479. 

Macedonia, diet., Greece : cereals tobacco, fruit. 

opium, fishing; p. (1001) 1^90,664. 

Macedonia, Jed. unit, Jugoslavia: cap. Skopje; 

a. 10.598 84. m.: p. (1060) 1,387 jOOO. 

Maceid, ept., cap., Alagoas st.. Brazil: cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, soap, sawmills, distilleries; p. 
(1060) 170,134. 

Hacerata, prov. cap., Italy; cath., unlv.; terra* 
cotta, glass. cbemicaJs: p. (1961) 37,464. 
Mocgilliooddy’s Reeks, mins., Kerry. Ireland; 

highest peak. Carrantuohill. alt. 8.414 ft. 
Machala, i., 8.W. Ecuador; cocoa, coffee, leather, 
gold; p. (1962) 22,730. 

Machynlleth, (.. tir6. dint., Montgomery. Wales, 
on B. Dovey; tourist ctr., clothing inftg.; p. 
(1961) 1,203. 

Macintyre. B., N.S.W.. Australia: forms border 
between Queensland and N.S.W.: trib. of 
B. Darling ; length 850 m. 

MaOkay, ept., Queensland. Australia; on B. 
Pioneer ; gold, sugar, dairying and banana ctr. ; 
p. (1961) 16,796. 

Mackenzie, toumship, Guyana; bauxite; p. 

approx. 16,000 mostly Negro. 

Mackenzie, diet., N.W. Terrs.. Canada: a. 
527,490 sq.m.: forests and tundra : oil, radium, 
uranium: furs and timber. 

Mackenzie, B., N.W. Terrs., Canada; rises in 
Bocky Mtns. as Athabaska B. and flows Into L 
Athabaska, leaves as Slave B. and thence into 
Gr. Slave L., which it leaves as At B. into 
Beaufort Sea; length 2,860 m. 

Maairitian Sound, conoects I& Michigan aud 
Huron, N. America. 

Bfackinney, e., N.E. Texas. I7.SJL: cotton ctr.: 
(1960) 13,763. 


fruits: holiday resort: cap. Funchal; a. 81^ 
84. m.; p. (1963) 268,700. 

Madeira. B.. Brazil: trib. of B. Amazon: together 
withMamordB.: 1. 2,000 m. 

Modeley, Salop. Eng.; on B. Severn; mkt*. 
coal- and iron-mining ; p. 7,300, 

Madera, central Cal.. U.S.A.: agr.. lumber, 
wines; p. (1960) 14,480. 

Madhya Bharat, formerly a st.. aheorbed by 
Madhya Pradesh. 1 Nov. 1950. 

Madhya Pradesh, «(., Indian Union ; absorbed the 
sts. of Bhopal. Uindhya Pradedi, and Madhya 
Bliarat 1 Nov. 1956 ; rice, jute, pulses, oHseeds, 
cotton; forests: manganese, coal, marble, 
limestone: cotton textiles: cap. Bhopal; a. 
171317 wi. m.: p. (1901) 32372,408. 

Bladinet El Faiyfim, »ee El Faiyfin. 

Madison, c.. Ind., U.S.A.: on Ohio B.; mftg.; 
p. (1960) 10,097, 

Madison, lU.. U.8.A.: heavy engin. wks.; 
p. (1960) 6,861. 

Madison, cap., Wis., U.S.A.; unlv.; agr. tools, 
macliin., footwear: p. (1060) 126,706, 

Bladison Heights, Mich.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 
83343. 

BladlsonvlUe, (.. Ky.. U.B.A.: p. (1900) 18310. 

Madras, d.. India: rice, millet, oilse^s, oot^, 
indigo, spices, tobacco, tea; fertiliser plant 
under construction; ch. ts. Madras, Madurai, 
Tiruchlrapalli; a. 50.381 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
33,686353. 

Madras, c.. apt., cap., Madras. S. India; on B.E. 
(Coromandel) cst. ; cath.. unlv.; comm, ctr., 
cottons, tanning, brewing, potteries: oil re- 
finery projected; p. (1961) 1,729,141, 

Madre de Dios, dep., E. Peru ; oh. t. Maldonado: 
forested: gold, silver; a. 58.827 S 4 . m.; p. 

MadSs de^Dio«f‘B.. Bolivia; trib. of B. Madeira; 
rises in Peru. 

Madrid, cap. Spain; on B. Manzanares: unlv., 
cath.. palace; Prado: gold and silver work: 
les^her goods: chemlcaJs, furniture mftg.: P* 
(1959) 1375,606. 

Bladiid, prov., Spfdn; agr.. freestone, granite, 
gypsum quarried; a. 8.089 sq. m.; cap. M.: 
p. (1969) 8.300,791. 

Madura, /.. Indonesia; off N.E. of Java ; cereals, 
coconuts, fishing, cattle rearing, salt ; a. 
1,770 sq. m. ; P. (1980) 1362,462. 

Madurai, c.. Madias. India; univ.; coffee, musiin. 
brasBw£,« wood carving; p. {1661) 424310- 

MaebaSbi. c.. Honshu. Jaiwii ; mulberry trees, 
silk production: p. (1964) 190,000. 

Maelstrom, wiiirlpool, N.W. cst., Norway. 

Blaentwrog. vU., Merioneth, N. Wales ; in Vale of 
Festiuiog, 2 m. E. of Festiniog; ch. hydro- 
elec. power-sta. In N. Wales. 

Maesteg, f., vrb. diet., Glamorgan. Wales; dorm. t. 


(lUuU; la,YOa. aiawiw*. i.. vrv. uwir.. vruwuvAvm.. v. 

iura.w«inaw ii., n.w. Terra., Canada; trib. of for steel wks. at Pt. Talbot: coal-mining, cos- 


metics; 


Yukon B. 

M OTjwm L., 008. Leitrim and Fermanagb. MM^ng, 

Mac^. c.. HI., U.8.A.: indusU.; p. (1960) 

12335, 

Mfioon, f.. eap., SaOne-et-Loire, France: on B. 

Sadne ; mined oath. : agr. implements, wines, 
copper; rope, p. (1954) 22,393. 

Maoon, e.. Ga.. U.SJL.; on Oomulgee B.; univ.; 
rly. junction, ironwks., cotton mftg.; p. (1960) 

69,764. 

Maoon, t.. E. Miss., U.8.A.: cotton, dairying. 

lumbering; p. (1960) 2,432. « ^ ^ 

Maoqnaiie, L, Auetrdlian I., 8. Paoiflo: 900 m. 

S.B. of Tasmania, Australia; 21 m. long, 2 m. 
wide: uninhabited except for meteorological 
and research base. 

MMoarie. B., N.S.W.. Australia: tilb. of B. 

Darling; length 850 m. « „ 

Maeroom, t., Cork, Ireland: on B. Suilane; 

agr. tr.. fishing; p. (1961) 2369 . 

Mhetan, I,, off Cebu, Philippine Is.: 

coconuts; a. 24 sq. m. : p* 40303 . 

Madagaaean Bepubiio. see Bbtegaiy. 

Madang, L, Papna-New Guinea; oopia ctr. 

p. 600. 

i.. Me., U.S.A.; spt; lumber, 

p. (1960) 4 , 085 , 


p. (1961) 213S2. 

MWMUK, C. Prov.. 8. Africa; famous siege, 
1899-1900; p. (1960) 8,279 Inc. 4,169 unites. 

fjrf, B.B F.S.B.: on N. side of Sea of 
Okhotsk; engin.; p. (1959) 62300. 

Magallanes. prov.. CThile; sheep-rearing; cap. 
Punta Arenas: fox breeding: petroleum: a. 
62,271 sq. m.; p. (1960) 73,08V. ^ 
Magdal«mlA,G. of St. Lawrence. Canada. 

dep,, Colombia ; coffee, eotton, 
rubber: cap. Santa Marta: a. 20,813 sq. m.: 
p. (estd. 1961) 600,640. ^ 

Magdalena. B., Colombia ; length 1.000 m. 
Magdeburg. Magdeburg. E. Germany; on IL 
Elbe; catb.: beet-sugar, chemicals, iron. sM. 
mug. msohin.. heavy engin.; route ctr. and B. 
pt.; p. (1968) 3ff7,733 ^ 

MMBloiig. Java, Indonesia: tr. ctr.: p. (1961) 

f (mil, between Ttoixa del Fuego and 
g, Amerioa. 

t., N. Italy; nr. MUan; silk, matches; 

p. 12360. 

Magenwil, Aaigau. Switzerland; ofl refinery pro- 
jected. 

Hagglore, L., N. Xtaly-Swltzerland: a. ^ w. 
m. : contain^ Borromean la. ; touiiat le- 
sort. 


- “ ■ J., off N,E. osL of Sardinia, Italy. (Morocco to Ubya). 



mao-mal. 


Mafnet MtD^ S. Uxato. B.S.F£.K.: vnj Tloh 
deposit of mai^lto iron ore; smelted at Mag- 
nitogoisk, and In Kiubae region. 

Mfupttogonik. t.. R.8.F.S.R.: at S. end of Um 
Mtns.: Iran, steel, engln.. iron ore. chemicale: 
term, of oil pipeline from Sbkapovo in Baeh- 
klTla; p. (1962) aSSjOOO, [p. (1061) 13J39. 
Magogt & Quebec, Cianada: textiles, mn6i.; 
uSSa Al-Dhaliali, Hejaz, Saudi-Arabia ; be- 
tween Mecca and Medina : gold-mining. 

Mahalla El Kubia. 1., Lower n.A.R.: p. (1960) 

esjooo. 

Mahanadl, A.. India; flows from Orissa to Bay of 
Bengal; Iragth 620 m. (p. (1060) 8^6. 
Mataanoy City, I., Penns.. n.S.A.: anthracite; 
Maharashtra, st., India: oh. ts.: Greater Bombay 
(cap.), Poona, Nagpur. Bholapur, Kolhapur, 
Amravatl. Naaik, Malegaon, Nagar. Akola, 
TJlhasuagar, Thana: a. 118,717 sq. m.; p. (1061) 
39fS53J18. 

MahS, former Fr. prov., 8. India : united with India 
1964; cap. Mahd. [cheese; p. 18J320. 

Mahon, «p(. cap., Minorca, Balearic Is., 8pain; 
Maidenhead, t., mun. tor.. Berks. £ng.; on it. 
Thames, 0 m. above Windsor; light engln.. 
printing. Jam mkg.: p. (1061) S5J374. 

Mhldens, The, or. of dangerout rocks, nr. Lame. 

off Antrim cst., N. Ireland. 

Maidstone, co. t.. mun. bor., Kent. Eng.; on 
B. Medway ; hops, fruit ctr. : brewing, paper, 
agr. tods, oonfectionery; p. (1961) 69J61. 
Blaikop, i., Adygeysk. U.S.8.R.; oU-reflnerles; 

woodwte.. food Inds.: p. (1050) 82j000. 

Main, A., Germany ; trib. of R. Rhine ; 1. 804 m. 
Main, Hudson Bov Otfs. fort, at mouth £. Main 
R.. Labrador. Canada. 

Maine, si.. New England. tTB A. : mtns., with much 
forest: potatoes, paper pulp, metals. wooHens, 
shoes, processed foods; cap. Augusta; ch. spt. 
Portland: a. 88,216 sq.m.; p. (1960) OdOjPgd. 
Maine, A., France ; formed by Junction of Sarthe 
and Mayenne, flows 7 m. to R Loire at Angers. 
Maine-et-Lolxe, dep„ France; agr.. vineyards; cap. 

Angers: a. 2.811 sq. m.: p. (1062) 566Ji72. 
Mainland, (l) Igst. of Shetiands. Soot. (2) 

l. . Igst. of Orkneys, see Pomona. 

Mains. e„eap- Rhtneland-Palatinate. Germany: at 
imnflnmioa of Rs. Rbintt and Bbln: R. Dt ; 
cath., univ.. cas.; cement, engln.. optical glass, 
food processing: p. (1063) 139400, 
Malson-Cairda, eommune, N. Algeria; 6 m. E. of 
Algiers: p, 24441, 

Malsons-Allm t„ Seine. Fiance; p. (1062) 51,689. 
Maisons-LidAtte, t.. Seine-et-Oiae, France; p. 
(1054) 16,481, 

Maitland West, N.S.W.. Australia; on R. 
Hunter, nr. Newcastle: agr.. pastoral ctr., 
coal-mtailng; p. (1061) 27444. 

Madsum, e.. spt., Honshu, Japan; naval base; 

sheet glass; p. (1060) 99415. 

Maicroa or Braoica, see Balearic Is. 

Majunga, std., Malaiw: on N.W. cat., at mouth 
of K. Ikopa; p. (1067) 50456. {384,000, 

Makasar, eh. L, pt., Sulawesi, Indonesia: p. (1061) 
Makasar, strait, Indonesia; separates Kalimantan 
from Sulawesi: 240 m. wide. 

Makeyevka, t., Ukrainian S.8.R.; iron and steel, 
engfai. coal: p. (1062) 381400, 

Makhachkala, apt.. R.S.FB.B.: oil-reflning. 

chemicals, textiles, engln.; p. (1969) 119400, 
Makd, t., Hungary: agr.; flour milling; p. 

(1062) 29442, bn.: p. (estd. 1951) 143.000, 
Makran.. reo., W. Faklstan-lian; a. 20,000 sq. 
Makuidi, t, Nigeria, W. Africa: on B. Benue, 150 

m. upstream from oonfluenoe with R. Nlgv at 
Lokoja: mkt. for palm prod., ground-nuts; 
site of ily. bridge across B. Benue on K main 
ziy. from Ft. Baroourt to Kaduna. 

Makwar, eO., Sudan, N.E. Africa ; on R. BlneNUe, 
200 m. upstream from Khartoum; site of 


MsialiarOoasfe, India; name applied Co W. cst of 
India from Goa to southern tip of peninsula at 
Cape Comorin ; sand dunasbadked by lagoons; 
eoaatlands intensively cultivated, itoe, sploes. 
mbbar.ooocmiits: eh. pt Cochin. 

MhlaecB, sA. S.W. Western Malaysia; originally 
part of Brit. Straits Settlements (o.p.): cap. IL; 
a. 640 sq. m.; p. (1961) 341419. (Feninsuta. 

the Fy w p ee s ; alt.ll,mfr. ^ ^ 

Mdlaga, JfMKfrrronoiii pres.. & Bpiln; air.. 
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exp. wine, fruits, olive oil; a. 2,813 sq. m.; 
p. (1969) 772417, 

Malaga, spt., cap. Malaga, Spain; prln. expts: 
red oxide, olive oil, wine and fruit; p. (1969) 
283444. 

Malagasy Republic. I., indep. sov. st., E. African 
cst.: within Fr. Community: cap. Tananarive: 
ch. spt. Tamatave; a. 227.800 sq. m.; p. 
(estd. 1966) 6,180400. 

Mhlakal, cap.. Upper Nile, Sudan; p. (1056)^,6^0. 
Malakoll. t„ S.W. Paris, France; lesidtl.: p. 
(1054) 28476. 

Malang, t.. Java, Indonesia; p. (1961) 842,000. 
Mfllar, L.. 8.E. Sweden ; connected with the Baltic 
by SOdertelge canal, has 1.260 Is. : length 80 m. : 
a. 477 sq. m. [(1065) 105407. 

Malatya, t., central Turkey; fruit, opimn: p. 
Malat^ Rep. ot, indep. sov. si. within Brit. Com- 
monwealth (1064). Central Africa; along W. cst. 
L. Malawi: hot wet summers, cool dry winters; 
savannah vegetation, subtropical forest; tea. 
tobacco, groundnuts, cotton, coffee, ivory; cap. 
Lilongwe: a. 47,747 sq. ,m.; p. (estd. 1064) 
3,000400. 

Malawi. L., Central Africa, southward extension of 
the Groat Rift Valley; 1.500 ft. above sea- 
level; length 850 m.. breadth 40 m.; drains by 
R. Shire into R. Zambesi." 

Malay Archipelago, Ige. or. ofMropieal Is. extend- 
ing 4.800 m. from the Nicpbar la. in Bay of 
Bengal to the Solomon Is. ih the Paciflc: inc. 
Sumatra. Java. Borneo, Celebes. Philippines, 
New Guinea. Bismarck Archipelago. 

Blalaysia, East, name given in 1066 to Sarawak and 
Sabah (the two Borneo terra, forming part of 
Fed. of Malaysia), separated from West Malay- 
sia by South China Sea. 

Malaysia, Federation ot, indep. fed. within Brit. 
Commonwealth (1063), comprising West 
Malaysia and East Malaysia: plantation inds., 
mineral wealth; fed. cap. Kuala Lumpur; a. 
127.108 sq. m.; p. (1063) 9,148,000. 

Malsysia, West, name given in 1966 to mainland 
Malaya (9 Malay sts.. Penang and Malacca); 
rubber, tin, iron ore. timber, palm oil prods., 
fruit; cap. Kuala Lumpur; a. 50.840 sq. m.; 
p. (1963) 7410,000. 

Malbork (Marienburg), t„ Poland. German before 
1945; on R. Nogat; cas.; rly. Junction; p. 
(1965) 28,000. 

Malden, c.. Mass., U.S.A.; mftg. sub. of Boston; 

rubber gds.. hosiery bimlture; p. (1960) 57,676. 
Malden I., Line Is.. Central Pac. Oc.: a. 85 sq. m.; 

guano, uninhabited. Britisb, discovered 1825. 
Malden and Ooombe, former mun. bor., Surrey, 
Eng.; now Inc. in Boyal Borough of Klngston- 
upon-Thames; light Inds.; p. (1061) 46487. 
Maidive Is., indep. sultanate (1065). 2.000 low- 
iylng coral Is., under Brit. prot. 1887-1965: 
400 m. S. W. of Ceylon, about 215 of which are 
inhabited; cap. Britain retains fhciiities 
on Addu Atoll (Incd. airfleld on Gan I.) until 
1986; coconuts, millet, fruit, fishing, coir and 
laoemkg.; p. (estd.) 93400. 

Maldon, t., mun. bor., Essex, Eng.; at head of 
Blackwater estuary ; agr. maohin.. steel 
window-frames, floor milling; p. (1061) 10407. 
Maldonado, dep., Uruguay; a. 1,587 sq. m.: p. 
(1053) 67,933. 

Malham Ciore, W. R. Yorks. Eng.; In Craven dtst. 
of N. Pennlnes. 10 m. N.W. of Sklpton; semi- 
circular amphitheatre surrounded by limestone 
clilfr from base of which emerges B. Aire. 

Malin Head, Donegal, Ireland; most N^_point. 
Midi, Bepobllo ol, ind. sovereign st., w. Africa; 
millet, sorghum, rice, malse, groundnuts, 
cotton: cap. Bamako; a. 460,200 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 4,100,000. [p. 15,089. 

Mallnao, mun., Luson, Philippine Is.: hemp: 
MaUnes (Mechelen), c.. Belgium; on B. Dyle; 
oath.: rly. ctr., ftnnlture. textiles, leather, car 
assembly, detergents, paint: p. (1962) 64,847. 
BlaAta, A, Mindanao, FbUlppines: p. 80,766. 
Mhllaig, HI., S.W. InvemesB, Soot. : on Sound of 
Bleat: rly. terminus; fish; p.1400, 

Malleoo, s>ree.. B. Chile; cap. Azigol: a. 6,611 sq. 
m.: p. aWO) 207,477. 

BlalUng, A. rural dist., Kent. Eng. : 8 m. W. of 
Maidstone: mkt., fruit ctr., obemicals: p. 
(rural dist. 1961) h480. 

Mellow, mkA A, Ooik, Ireland; onB. Bfauflcwater; 
agr., fishing, flour mMs. taimerleB, con* 
milk, dehydrated foods; pAMl) 5420. 
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BlalmMy, Belgium : transfenred to Belgium 
from GennaDy after tbe First World War; 
tanning, dyeing, paper-aks.: p. (1062) 6^87. 

Malmesbury, U, mvn. hot., WUts. Eng. ; on B. 
Avon, 8 m. N. of Chippenham ; mkt. ; abbey ; 
elec. eng. ind.; p. (1061) 8,606. 

Malmesbury, Victoria. Australia: on B. 
Campaspe, 20 m. B.E. of Bendigo ; dam across 
B. provides water for domestic and mining 
purposes to Bendigo. 

Malmesbury, f.. S.W. Gape Frov.. B. Africa; 
mineral springs; v. 5,731. 

Halm6,spf..S. Sweden: on The Sound; shipbldg., 
textiles, cement: p. (1061) 889,388. 

Malmdhus, co., Sweden: a. 1.872 so. m.: p. 
(1061) 626JS67. 

Halo-les-Bains. sub. of Dunkerque. Nord. France; 
seaside resort: r. (1054) 18,101. \8,737, 

Malone, t., E.Y.. U.S.A.; iron-mining; p. (1060) 

Malta, I., indep. sov. st. within Brit. Common- 
wealth (1064): in Mediterranean. 60 m. S. of 
Sicily; cap. Valetta; received George Cross for 
heroism in Second World W'ar; deep water 
quay; dry docks; no raw materials; a. (inc. 
Gozo and Comino) 322 sq. m.; p. (est^l. 1062) 
829J885. [(1061) 13m. 

Maltby, urb. dist.. W. Biding. Yorks. Eng.: P. 

Malton, mH. t., urb. dist., N.B. Yorks. Kng. ; on 
B. Derwent, in B.W. of Vale of Pickering; 
brewing. Ironwks.; p. (1061) 4,430. 

Matuti. min. ranoe, Lesotho. S. AfMca; highest 
peak Machacha. alt. 10.090. 

Malvern or Great Malvern. (.. urb. dist., Worcester. 
Eng.: at E. foot of Malvern Hills: spa; 
annual dramatic festival: stone quarrying, agr. 
machln.. motor-cars, electronics wks., plastics; 
p. (1061) 84,373. 1 

Malvern Hills, narrow ridoe forming bdy. between ' 
Worcester and Hereford. Eng.; rises very 
abruptly from Severn Valley to over 1.000 ft. 
between Malvern and Bromsberrow ; moorland, 
woodland on lower slopes; length 8 m.. width, 
under 1 m.. maximum alt.. 1,805 ft. 

Malvexne, t.. N.Y.. T7.S JL.. on Long 1. ; resldtl. 
sub. of New York: p. (1060) 9,968. 

Biamaroneok, t., N.Y., U.S.A.: textiles, mnfs. 
oils; p. (1060) 27,673. 

Mammola, t., Beggio, S. Italy: p. 9Jf85^ 

Mammoth Caves, Ky..l7.SJL : Green B. : stalactite 
formations in avenues aggregating 150 m. long. 

Mamore or Rio Grande, B.. Bolivia : trib. of B. 
Beni; length 500 m. 

Mam Soul, min.. Boss and Inverness, Scot.; alt 
3.862 ft. 

Man, L of, in Irish Sea: 80 m. from England 
(Cumberland), and N. Ireland (Down). 20 m. 
from Scotland (Wigtown) : tourist ctr. : agr., 
sheep, lead, xinc; ch. t. Douglas; old cap. 
Castletown; administered according to own 
laws: refinery on N.W. cat. between Bus 
Point and Point of Ayre under construction; 
a. 227 sq. m.; p. (1061) 48,151. 

Maua, JR.. Fr. Guiana. S. America; 175 m. 

Manabi. proa.. Ecuador; on W. slope of tbe Andes; 
cap. Puertoviejo; cacao, sugar; a. 7.891 sq. m.: 
p. (estd. 1062) 614,803. 

Blaaacor, Majorca, Spain : 30 m. from Palma : 
artificial pearls, wine : 7 m. from its spt. Porto 
Cristo: stalactite caves of Diach and Hams; 
p. (1057) 13,956. 

Managua, cap., Nicaragua ; nr. Lake M. : univ., 
palace: coffee, cotton; p. (1060) 807j000. 

Manamah, cap., Bahrein, Is.. Persian Gulf: p. 
(1065) 68jm. [5.000. 

Mgaaojaiy, t., E. Malagasy, sugan coffee: p. 

Manaqil Canal, fed by waters firom Blue Nile re- 
leased through Semnar dam: helps cultivate 
600.000 acres of Gesira desert 

Maw, G.. with Falk Stnit separates India from 
Oeyfon. 

ManassTCwar, sacred L.. Tibet. 

Fla., n.SJL: lumber, firuit and 
»dle canning: p. (1050) sm* 

(Mhoaoi), t, eap., Amasonas, Brasil; 

at confluence of B. Negro with B. Amason; 
univ.: nibber toj: p. (i960) 17BJ843, 

Manoha, La, plain, Onulad-Beal prov., B. Spain: in 
shallow depressioB on central plateau, avenge 
alt between 1.500 and 8,000 ft., drained by 
headstreamsof B. Guadiana: semi-arid cUmate 
with hot sommeie. cold winten: widespread 
salt deposits: Merino sheep, esparto grass; 
Spain’s wt. grape-growing region. 


Manche, maritime dtp., N.W. France : on Englidh 
Channel: agr. and dairying; cap. Saint Lo; 
ch. port Cherbourg: a. 2,475 sq. bo.: p. (1008) 
446,878. 

BBanchester, c., spt., eo. bar., 8 . Lancs. Brig. : on 
B. Irwell (whkih separates it from Salford); 
inland terminus of Manchester Ship Canal; 
ctr. of cotton tr. and ind. : also engiiL heavy, 
Ikrht and elec., and aircraft, paper, foodstuffs: 
univ.: gr. comm., cultural and recreational cap. 
of N.W. England: p. (1061) 661JD41. 

Manchester, t.. E. Iowa, U.BA..; tr. ctr.; flour 
milling; woollen goods; p. (1960) 4,408. 

Blanchester. e., N.H., U.BJL : at Amodmag Falls, 
on the Merrimac B. : textiles, footwear, 
machin.; p. (1060) 88,888. 

Manchester, t.. Conn.. U.BJL; textiles (silk); 
p. (1060) 42,906. 

Manchester Ship Canal, skip canal, S. Lancs, 
Ches., Eng.: Joining Manchester to Mersey 
estuary at Eastham; can be used by ocean 
steamers : length 851 m. 

Manchuria, former Chinese outer ten., no longer 
exists as administrative unit, comprised nine 
provs.— Liaoning. Kirin. Heilungkiang. Liaopeh. 
Nunkiang. Hsingan. Bunldang. Holdang and 
Antung; mountainous. N.W. and £. ; drained 
to N. by Sungari and S. by Liao Ba. ; forested: 
soya-beans, wheat, coal, iron, gold, silver. 

MandaU i., Norway; steel, hempropes: p. (1061) 
5M6. 

Mandalay, e.. Upper Burma ; on the B. Irrawaddy, 
400 m. N. of Rangoon ; formerly cap. of king- 
dom ; silk, old carved wooden palace and many 
pagodas; p. (1055) 152.557. 

Manduria, <.. Italy; tr. ctr.; v. 17,675. 

Mandvi. spt., Kutch. India: p. (1061) 86JB09. 

Mantredonia, spt., Foggia, Italy ; cath. : cereals, 
fruit; p. 28,600. 

Mangalore, spt., Ifysore, India: exp. coffee, 
coconuts, rice, spices, fertilisers; p. (1961) 
142,669. 

Mangere, N.I., N.Z.. 18 m. S. of Auckland; in- 
ternational airport (opened 1065). 

Mangerton. mtn., Kerry. Ireland. 

Mangla Dam, W. Pakistan, world’s Igst. earth- 
filled dam, on Jhelum B., part of Indus Basin 
irrigation scheme. [(1061) 84,092, 

MangotsfiekL urb. dist., Gloucester, Eng.; p. 

Manhattan. 1, N.Y., P.S.A. ; at month of Hudson 
B. : a. 22 sq. m.. forms major part of bor. of 
Manhattan (p. (1960) im,881) of N.Y. City. 

Manioa and 8 olala, 2 >roo., Mozambique: oomprlses 
dlsts. of Belra and Tete: cap. Beira; p. (1062) 
779,468. 

Manloonagan, R., Canada; flows S. from Quebec 
prov. to Bt. Lawrence, 8 .W. of Bale Comeau 
where there is dam and hydroelec, plant; 
length 800 m. 

Manlhiki. Cook Is., N.Z. : p.454. 

Manila, e., cap. Philippines, S.W. Luzon: ch. pt. 
of Is.; univ.. cath.; general tr.: p. (1960) 
1,138,611. 

Manipur, Union Terr.. India: rice, cotton, flrutts; 
cap. Impbal; a. 8,628 sq. m.: p. (1961) 780fi37^ 

Manfsa, i.. Turkey; comm. ctr.. cotton, silk: 
p. (1065) 69J894» 

Manistee, c., Mich.. n.SA.: on L. BUchigan; 
timber, salt, fruit; p. (1060) 5,524. 

Manistiaue, U, Mich., UB.A.: on M. B.; p. 
(1960) 4,575. 

Manitoba, prov.. Canada: wheat. mlneraU. fins, 
oil; cap. Winnipeg; a. 240,512 sq. m.: p. 
(1061) 921,555. 

Manitowoc, c., Wls., n.S.A.; on L. Micbigan; 
shipbldg., iron, aluminium goods, flour: p. 
(1060) 32,275. 

Manindes. cap., Chldas. Colombia: coffee, textiles, 
leather gds., chemicals: p. (estd. 1062) 176,080, 

MMj H Di^ Iran: on SdM Itod (white rives)* 
Gilanprov.: 852 ft. high. . ^ 

Mankato, e.. Minn., U. 8 .A.: agr. tools, flour, 
brewing: p. (1060) 23,747. 

Mannheim, u, Baden-Wfirtt^tm. Ger^y; 
gr. B. pt. at confluence of B 8 .Neckar and Bhlne: 
cas.; machln.. vehicles, ceUnto^ sM el^ 
foodstuffs, tobacco, wood. teztUss, diemiesls: 
p. (1968) 82ia00.^ ^ ^ ^ 


j 
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Mansel L, Hudson Bar. Canada; B.E. of 

Mansfleld, t, mtm. bor.. Notts. Eng. ; on E. flank 
of PennmeB, 12 m. N. of Nottlngbam : iron, 
coal, hosieiT. footwear mftg., sand-quarrying, 
metal box wks.. lace, cotton. It. oigin.: p. 
(lOfll) 68JB22. 

lUnsfleld, e.. Ifass.. U.S.A.: textiles, engfn.; 
oonie^imery: P. (1960) 4^74. 

Mansfield, e.. Ohio. I7B.A.: macbln., fium tools, 
paper, rubber goods; p. (1960) 47,826. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, urb. diet., Notts, Eng.; 
2 m. N. of Mansfield ; stone quarries: Eoman 
remains; p. (1961) 20,187. 

Bfansura, L, Lower U.A.It.: cotton mftg.: p. 
(1900) 162,000. 

Manta, t., Ecuador ; coffee panama bats,: p. 
(1962) I9Jg28. 

Mantanaas, t., Venezuela: on S. bank of E. Ori- 
noco: stmwks. 

Mantes-la-Jofie, (., Belne-et-Olse, France; on B. 
Seine; oath., agr. prod., hosiery, musical instru- 
ments; p. (1964) 16,166, 

Mantlqueii^ mfn. ranoe, Brazil ; N.W. of Bio de 
Janeiro : bigheRt peak Itatlaia 0,266 ft. 

Mantua, proa.. Italy; a. 903 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
382,616. [p. (1061) eiJiSO. 

Mantua. L. N. Italy: on B. Mineio; ironwks.; 

Mannbau Barbour, N.I., N.Z. : m. thattow inlet 
on IV. cat. of Auckland Peninsula which is here 
less than 6 m. wide; provides additional 
harbour fhcillties for apt. of Auckland but 
shallow water limits usefhlness: mainly used for 
recreational sailing. 

Manydu R., n.S.S.B. ; trib. of B. Don ; length 
300 m. : canal is being built through B. to the 
Caspian to provide through connection with 
Black Sea. 

Mansala (Meonda), lagoon, Mediterranean cat.. 
Egypt. N.E. Africa : extends E. from Damietta 
mouth of Nile to Pt. Said; fringed by salt 
marsh ; a. 800 sq. m. 

,B.. Spain: trib. of B. Jarama. 


[anaanares, Spain : 80 m. E. of Ciudad Beal ; 
soap, bricks, pottery mftg., agr. prod. ; p. (1957) 
18,204. 142,262. 

MaBMillo. ept., CMba: sugar, rice; p. (1060) 
$pt„ Colima, Mexico; Mexico's chief 
inlet and outlet on Pao. Oc.; p. (1961) 13,030. 
Manahil, (Brsmsndorl), t„ Swaziland, S. Africa. 
Mar, ancient diet., Aberdeen. Scot. ; between Bs. 
Don and Dee. 

Maracaibo, apt., cap., Zulla st.. Venezuela : on W. 
of narrow entrance to L. Maracaibo; unlv.; oil, 
coffee, cocoa, and hide exp.; sbipbldg.; p. 
(1061) 482,902. 

Maracaibo, O., and L., Zulia st.. Venezuela, S. 
America; brackish lake. 120 m. long. 60 m. 
wide; oil-wells on fringes and drilled into lake 
_ floor. 

y. f.. W. Venezuela; mftg. and military 


Ctr.: p. (1061) 134,120. 1(1066) 30,656. 

BMragh^ L, Iran: on N. end of L. Urmia; p. 

MaraJO, J„ at mouth of the Bs. Amazon and Paid, 
Brazil : a. 178 sq. m. 

Marnlinp. S. Australia; 200 m. N.E. Eucla; 
joint U.K.-Auatralian atomic testing ground: 
first weapon exploded here 27 Sept. 1060. 

Maranhfto, st., NJl. Brazil: rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, oonbe. cattle, gold, copper; oil in the 
Barrierinhas a.: cap. Sko Luiz; a. 129,271 sq. 
m.: p. (1060) 2,492a89. 

tKtkraSnn^ R eee AmiMmn H, 

Marans, L, (^rente-Maritlme, Ftanco; IndustL; 
p. (1054) 3,711, 

MUas, t., 8. central Turkey; tr. In Kurdish 
carpets: p. (1966) OSMS. 

Marathon, plain, Greece : battle between Greeks 
and PeisianB 490 n.c. 

Ma;^nn. mJbt U, Cornwall, Eng.: on Blbunt's 
Bay; pOchard fisheries: p. IJOO, 

MaibMla, ept,, Blalaga. Spain: cas.: Iron mines; 
oranges, sngar cane, cotton; p. (1967) 9J921, 

Mhrble^ iMSSewatin, N.W. Terrs., Canada. 

Maibla Iw t, W. Australia: located 85 m. 
lnh^Ji|g rail from Pt. Hedland; etr.ofPllbaia 

cr.S.A.: holiday resort, 
lajlBl. 

Germany; nniT„ cas.; 
phaimaceiitiGals, wall-paper mftg.; 

110,476. 

on B. Oidio; industL; p. 
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March, mkt. t„ uib. diet., 1. of Ely. Eng. : in Fens. 
12 m. N.W. of Ely; impt. rly. junction ; mkt.. 
farm tools; p. (1061) 13,129. 

Marchena, (.. Spain ; on B. Gusdalqulvir; mftg.; 
P. {1967)20,826. 

Marches, The, region, central Italy: extending 
from eastern slopes of Apennines to Adriatic 
cst.; embracing prove, of Macerata, Ascoli- 
Piceno, Acona, and Pesaro e Urbino; maize, 
wine, tobacco, silk, paper: a. 8,744 sq. m.: p. 
(1961) 1J347J194. 

Blarchienne-su-Pont, u, Belgium; on B. Sambre: 

tr. ctr.: p. (1962) 19,870. 

Marcq-en-Buceul, wmmme, sub. Lille, Nord, 
Fmnce; textiles, foundries; p. (1964) 24,664. 
Marcus BoCk, t., Del.. U.SAl. : on right bank of 
K. Del. 16 m. below Philadelphia. 

Mar del Plata, L, Argentina: on C. Corrientes; 

seaside resort.; p. (1960) 300,000. 

Mardin, Turkey; agr., textiles; p. (1966) 
81,123. 

BlBiae, L., Boss and Cromarty. Scot. : length 121 
m.. breadth 21 m. ; oontSIns many Is. 

Mareotis or Blrket-et-Martdt, L., Lower Egypt; 
separated from Mediterranean by ridge of sand 
on which stands Alexandria; length 60 m.. 
width 20 m. 

Margam, i. in Pt. Talbot mun. hor., W. central 
Glamorgan. S. Wales : on cst. of Swansea Bay : 
Ige. new stecl-wks., Igst. steel-roUlng mill in 
Europe; p. (estd. 1966) 18J300. 

Blargarlta, Venezuela: in the Caribbean S.; 
pearl flzheries. flriilng. fibre wks.; cap. Asun- 
cion. a. 460 sq. m.; p. (1901) 87M0. 

Margate, i., mun. bar., Kent, Eng.; W. of N. 
Foreland. In the Isle of Thanet ; seaside resort ; 
p. (1061) 46,708. 

Margelan, i.. E. Uzbek 8.S.K.; agr. ctr., tr. 

enveclally cotton and silk: p. (1969) 68,000. 
Marl, autonomow Sooiet Socialist rep.. UBJ3 B.: 

cap. Ioshkar Ola; p. (1050) 647,000. 

Mariana. L, Minas Gerais, Brazil; tr. ctr;. gold 
mng.; p. (1060) 34.600. 

Mariana Xs., chain of 15 J$„ N. Pacific: U.S. Pac. 
Trust Terr.; a. 450 sq. m.; admin, ctr., Saipan: 
p. (1935) 89,728 Japanese. 4JS97 n^lves. 
MarianskO LAzne (kurienbad), t„ CSSB.; spa; 

antimony; p. (1061) 12j597. 

Maribor, Slovenia. Jugoslavia; fruit ctr.. 
leather goods, wine. rly. wks.: p. (1960) 
84JD00, 

Marie Qalante, J„ Lesser Antilles gr. : Fr. posses- 
sloo: sugar-cane; p. (1900) 16,087. 

Marienbnrg, see Malbork. 

Marienwaidcr, see Kwidzyn. 

Blarietta, t, Ohio, U.SA..; at confluence ot 
Muskingum B. with Ohio B. : timber, ironwks.. 
coal, oil, natural gas; p. (1060) 16,847, 
MulgUano, (., Campagna. Italy ;_p. 14,166. 
Marttnzk Oanal, see Volga Baltic waterway. 

Marin, spl., N.W. Spain; fishing: textOes: naval 
school: p. (1967) 17,592. 

Marinstts,f., WlB.,U.S.A. ; on L. Michigan ; paper, 
pulp. Umber; p. (1900) 13,829, 

Mhrino, f., SidlytJtaly; p,6JB25, 

Marlon, e., Ind., U.SJL.; natural gas. Iron, paper, 
glass, wuvdM sets;_p. (1000) 87J854. 

Marion, I., Ohio. U.B.A.; agr. Implements, 
steam shovels, traotorB; p. (1060) 87J079, 
Bbrion, e., B. 111., U.BJL; fruit; coal; engln.; 
p. (1900) njS74. 

Maritime Alps, mtn. ranges, B. Franoe-Italy. 
Maritime Frovfnoes, embraces Canadian provs. 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. Fr. 
Edward 1. 

Mailtia. R., Bulgaria and Greece; length 260 m. 
Maritibiirg, see Pietenttailtgbniff . 

Marlimol, tee Zhdanov. 

Markan, I., nr. Amsteidaiii, Netherlands; 
tourist ctr. 

Mttkst Deeping, t., Lincoln. Eng.: onB.Welleiid: 
brewing, rope; p. d7d. 

Market Drayton, t„ wb, diet, Salop. Eng. ; on B. 
Tern. 5 m. 8. of Newcastle-undeF-Lyme: agr. 
Implements, nylon mftg.; p. >of t. (1061) 
6,868; of urb. diet. (estd. 1966) 16/100. 

Market Barboraogli, t.. ttrb. diet.. Leloeeter, Eng. : 
on B. Weiland, 8 m. N.W. of Kettering; 
elec, engln., fbodstullS. ooiBetry: p. (1961) 
21,566. 

^ Lindsey, Lincoln. 

- - - Hg,, p. 


eiket Besen, f.. wb. diet., UnA 
Eng.: 14 m. K.B. of Lfnooln: 
<1061) 2/167. ^ 
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Marlnt WeigbtOD. r.. E.E. Yoikp. Enff. : maltlsg. ItaJy; Industl.. tr. ctr. : V-38J895, 

Iron : p. 1J36, ' Martlnes, W. Cal.. U.8.A. ; indnstl.. oil 

Marttoeh, ftinvA. Fife. Scot. : 9 m. N. of Kirkcaldy ; refineriee, copper ameltlnK; p. (1960) 9j$04, 


paper mftg.. whlalbr blending and bottling: 
^(1961) 2446, 

Marl* r.. N Btalne-Weatphalln. Germany: In the 


Hartlnione* i.. (Fr.) W. Indiee; cap. Fort^e- 
France; augar* mm; a. 886 sq* in*: P> (Mtd. 
1965) SIOJOOO, 


Buhr; coal-mlnlng and chemicals: p. (1968) Martlnsbiirg* c.. W. Va.. U.S.A.: In Shenandoah 

;jly. wks.. elder, textiles; p. (1960) 15,279. 


73400, 
Marlboro, c. 
(1960) 18419. 


Blass.. U.S.A.; boot mftg.: p. 


Blarlborbngh, t„ mun, bor„ Wilts. Eng. : on B. Marton, t, N.I.. N.Z., p. 2410. 


ymaya* wya« vv u«o« jusum* a via jui 

Kennet In heart of Marlborough Downs; agr., 
tanning, brewing: public school; p. (1961) 
4443. 

Mfurlbcnrough* prov, disf.. S.I., N.Z.; pastoral; a. 


▼alley; 

Martin*! Feiry. f.. Ohio. U.B.A. ; on O. B.. Iron and 
sM n^2.coM-mlnlng; p. (I960) 11419, 

wines. 


Martos. Andalusia. Spain: agr. ctr., 
sulphur springs; p. (1067) 80,404, 

Mary, U, Turkmen. 8.S.K.; cereals, fruit, textiles; 
p. (1959) 48400, 


4.220 sq. m.: cap. Blenheim; p. (1961) 27,740. Maiihorong^ f„ Queensland. Australia; fruit 


Marlborough Dosnif, /tills. Wilts. Ena.: chalk: 
highest point. Bilik RIU. 976 ft. 


ctr.: gold. coal, timber. sugar; p. (1061) 19J36. 
Maryborough, 1.. Victoria. Australia: rly. ctr.; 


Marlin, Texas. U.S.A.; hot artesian water: a^.. pasto^;’ gold: p. (1061) 7487, 

..... Maryborough, see Port r 


oil: cotton: dairying: p. (1950) 7499. 
Marlow. vrb, di»t., Bucks, Eng. : on B. Thames ; 
mkt., tourist ctr.; brewing and chair mkg.; 
p. (1061) 8,704. 

Maxfliande, (.. Lot-et*Garonne, France; on B. 
Garonne; brandy, liqueur, woollens, iron: p. 
(1064) 12468. 

Marmara, sea, separates Europe from Anatolia. 


Iroiiasdl. 

Mary IfrttiQM. 1.. Queensland. Australia: new t., 
nr. uranium field in Cloncurry a. 

Biaryland, gt., 17.B.A.: steel, copper, smelting a^ 
refining, ooal, asbestos, potaui. ealts. aircraft, 
chemicals: agr..liyeBtock: cap. Annapolis: Igst. 
c. Baltimore; a. 10.677 sq. m.: p. (1960) 

3438,156. 

Marmola^ Ugbeet point of Dolomite Aipa. 8. Marn>ort. mkt. t., wrb. dirt., Cumberland. Eng.; 

Tyrol. Italy : alt. 11,045 ft. on the Irish Sea: coal. Iron, plastics, footwear; 

Blame. R., (Antral France : rises in Plateau de p. (1961) 12484. 

Langres, flows N.W. and W. across Champagne Marysville. U, Cal.. U.BJ1.; fruit; p. (1060) 9463. 
Humide. Champagne Poulllease and Beauce, Bbrysvllle, t., Kan.. U.B.A.: rly. ctr. in rich agr. 
loins B. Belne Just above Paris; with Marne- region; p. (1060) 4,143. 

Bhine and Blame-BaOne Canals It forms impt. Marysville, 1.. Ohio. U.B.A.: mkt.. grass seed, 
inland waterway linking Seine with Bhine and livestock; p. (1960) 4,962. 

BbOne valleys; length (approx.) 826 m. Blaryvllle. c.. E. Tbnn., U.BA..; lumber; clothes: 

Marne, dep., M.E. France; agr.. wines, textiles. quarries; p. (1060) 10448. 
minerals : cap. Chak>ns*sur-Biame ; a. 3.168 sq. Masai Land, di»t„ 8. Kenya. Africa, 
m.; p. (1962) 442 J96. Masaya, cap. e. of B1 dep. B.W. Nicaragua: agr.. 

Marne, Haute, dep., France: a. 2.420 sq. m.: cap. tobacco; p. (1959) 99473. 

Chaumont; p. (1062) 208,446. Blaihate. /.. Philippines: a. 1.262 sq. m.; p. 108400, 

Marcs, B.. Hungary ; trib. of B. Thelss : length Blasoata, (.. Alg^; wine. oil. cereals; p. 


400 m. 


(1948) 86478. 


Iburple, terb. dift, Cheshire. Eng. ; 3 m. E. of Blasaffeiie la. collective name of MauiltSus. 

Bodrlgues and Bdnnlon. in Indian Ocean. 
Masham, r.,N.B. York^ Eng. : on B. Ure : 0 m. 


Stockport; textiles; p. (1061) 16,812. 

Marquesas. 2. or. (Ft.). Pao. Oc. ; a. 460 sq. m. ; 
M. Is. Nukuhiva and Uivaoa : banan a s, sugar* 
cane, copra: p. (1962) 4,837. 

Marquette, c., Mich.. U.SJt.: on L. Suitor; 
iron-ore deposits, timber, rly. wks.; p. (1060) 
19,824. 

Marradl, Italy; p. 5.275. , ^ 

Marrakesh, e., Morocco; tourist ctr.. leather 
goods; p. (1960) 243,134. _ 

Blarree, sm. t.. 8. Australia: on rly. from Pt. 
Augusta to Alice Springs: terminus of overland 
stock mute from Queensland. 

Siam el-Brega, neto pi.. Gulf of Sirte. Lll^: oil 
pipeline from Zelten; one projected from 
Baguba oilfield: refinery projected. 

spj.. Bidly. Italy; wine ctr.; p. (1961) 
81427. [(1960)4,547. 

Marseilles, t, N. HI., U.8.A.: paper. bri<^; 

Marseilles, c., ept., cap. Bouches-dn-Bh6ne. 
France ; cath.. unlv., palace : comm. pt.. coal, 
iron, bauxite, marine engin., aircraft, glass, agr. 
prod., wines, oil refining; oil pipeline to Karls- 
ruhe (1063): p. (1962) 783,788. 

Marshall, e.. Mo.. U.SJL: p. (1960) 9472. 

Biardiall, e., Texas. t7.B A. ; rly. wka., canning, 
foundries: p. (1960) 23446. 

MardiaU, spt.. W. Liberia. W. Africa; exp. 
robber; p. 1400, 


N.W. of kipon; mkt.. sheep fair: P. 2,702. 
Mashhad (Medied), c.. N.E. Iran; prov. cap. 
Khorassan; pilgrimage ctr.; shrine (mfsBsd) of 
Imam Blza; agr.; carpets; turquoise; p. 
(1967) 707484. 

Mashonaland. pros. Bhodesla; tobacco and maise 
cultivation. 

Blaslra, L, off est. of Oman. Arabia. 

Mask, L., Bfayo and Galway, Ireland; length 12 
m.. width 2-4 m. , _ 

Mason City, t., Iowa. U.S A. ; on the Bheel Book B. : 
cement, bricks, sugar-beet; p. (1960) 30442. 
assa or wulsa Oonara, Italy; olive oil. paper, 
tobacco, marble; p. (1961) 66431, 
asiaohusetts, si.. New England, UB.A. : fisheries, 
agr., textiles, footwear, iron and steel goods, 
dec. maohin., rubber goods, leather, paper, 
wood pulp; cap. Boston: a. 8,267 sq. m.: p. 
(1960) 6,148478. 

assalra, t.. Italy ; industl.; p. 12476. 
asmrosa, commufie. Tuscany, Italy; agr.: p. 
12446. 

hsiawa, ept., Eritrea; pt. for Ethiopia, on Bed 
Sea; fine harbour; pearl fishing; p. e. 26400. 
asseoa, t.. N.Y.. U.B.A.; p. (1960) 16,478.^ 
assenya, U, Gentral African B;^.. nr. L: Chad; 
cap. of Bagirmi. 


■fawihaii, I, or., N. Pae. Oc.; U.S, Fan. OYust MasslUon, e.. Ohio, U.S.A.: coal. 
Terr., finmeny Japanese mandate; total a ' * “ ** ' 

160 sq. m.: sugar-cane, oopia: ch. 1. Jaluit: 
p. (1968) 23428. 

Manhalltown, U, lOwa, UB.A. ; on 1. B. ; lion, 
steel, maebin., food canning; p. (1960) 22421, 


__ . .o.A.i fxnu.ffui 

aluminium ware; p. (1960) 31486. 
Blasterton, t., N.I.. itz.: p. (1961) 16,121. 


cotton, ffold. 


dirt., Bhodesla; 


cereals, sugar, 
123,000. 



mort, «h. ti. VtoWMd UaToi. OU Blofl,, vn»„ Oa^: jw. JMmioo, iIo.: 

Bdgartown: 21 m. long. a. 8A69 sq. m.: p. (1968) 8M,780. 

MattLt..Gul)a: sugar. sisal: p.6480. s^., prov. cap.. Cuba: ^e^ sugar. 

SttSSav, TOiSS, Bwitaerlsnd; peaohea, 5; 

touM resort; linked by road tunnd to Aosta, M a t spa n , q„ W . Jd«te of G. trfjAopPik. 

Italy; p. (1967) 6,572. Matara, sp^ B. Oeykm; p. 1^408. 

MartlgnsA t„ Bouches-do-Bhdiie, Fiaiios; nr. Matm spC Spate; nr. 

MtoSues; p. (1964) 25,250. teztUes. chemicals, paper: p. (1957) 32442. 


.Gieeos. 
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UafteiB, Itelr: N.W. of TOmnto: tr. ctr^ 
leather, oU: p. (1901) 38JS88, 

■atloolK, tMint. dM., Derby. ; on B. Derwent ; 

16 m. K. of Derby; health resort, tonilst 
otr., ananrylng. light fnds.; p. (1961) 18,486. 
Mato Grosso, st.. Brasil ; cap. Cixiaba: a. 487.482 
BQ. m.: p. (1960) 910^2. 

Mato Grosso, plateau, Mato Grosso st., Brasil; 
average alt. 8,000 ft., acts as divide between 
Amason and Farona-Paraguay B. systems; 
reserves of gold, diamonds, manganese bat 
largely undeveloped. 

Hatrah, Muscat and Oman. Arabia: tr. route 
ctr. ; p. 8M00. 

Matsue, 1.. Honshu. Japan; p. 1965) 110J534, 
Matsumoto, t., Japan; silkworm tr.; p. e. (1904) 
160,000, 

Matsuvama, e.. Japan: p. (1906) 282jBSl, 
Matterhorn, German name fbr (Fr.) Mt. Cervin, 
(It.) Monte Gervlno; Pennine Alps, Switser- 
land : alt. 14,678 ft, (see Zermatt). 

Blattoon. e„ 111.. n.SJL : ironwks., flour, bricks. 

agr. tr.; p. (1900) 19,088. 

Maturin, Veneeuela; comm, ctr.; airport; p. 
(1961) 63,446. 

Mhty4st61d,si4d. Budapest, Huzumry; Igebuswks., 
reftigerator vans. lOftosemdorf; olL 

Mataen. oil., E. Lower Austria: 4m. N. of 
Manhan, apt.. Luson. Philippine Is.; p. 14JB32. 
Mhubeu^ Kord. France; metid, glasswks.: 
p. (1964) 24J116. 

Mhnoh Chunk, tor.. E. Penns.. 0.8 JL: coal. 

camoUte. clotbing: p. (1960) 2J969. 

Manehline, par., A^. Soot.: associated with 
BobertBums; V.4M0. [42J676. 

Maul, /., Hawaiian Is.; a. 728 sq. m.; p. (1960) 
Manle, pfoe.. Chile: a. 2,172 sq. m.: p. (1961) 
93M2. 

Maumee, B.. Ind.. U.SA.: flows to L. Erie; 
length 180 m. 

Manna Kea, volcano. Hawaii; alt. 18.823 ft. 
Manna Loa, wUcano, Hawaii ; alt. 13.076 ft. 
Mauritania, Islamic Republio ol, ind. sov. st with- 
in French Community. W. Africa; livestock, 
gum. salt; cap. Nouakchott: a. 480.000 sq. m.; 
p. (1901) 727J000. 

BSaurithis, I., indep. sov. st within Brit. Ciommon- 
wealth (1908): Indian Ocean; 600 m. E. of 
Malagasy; sugar, rum; cap. Port Louis: a. 
720 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1906) 741J[H)0. 

Mawddaob, R., estmry, Merioneth. Wales; 19 m. 
Mawson, Australian national research base. Ant- 
arctica. [textiles, timber. 

Maxwelltown, t, Dumfries. Scot; on B. Kith; 
May, 2.. Firth of Forth. File. Soot. 

BlaymuiaL, Bahamas, W. Indies ; p. (1963) 616. 
MttNglies, c.. spC.. Puerto Bico: sugar, coffee, 
tobacco: p. (1900) 60.808. 

Hayhole. buivk. Ayr, Boot. ; 8 m. 8. of Ayr; foot- 
wear. agr. implements: p. (1901) 4JB77. 

Mayen, e., Bhine prov., Germany ; mftg., brewing; 

mther; quarries; 0.14,327. 

Mayenne, dep., N.W. France : pastoral and agr. : 

cap. Laval: a. 1,087 sq. m.: p. (1902) 260J030. 
Mayenne, B., France: trib. of B. Barthe; 126 m. 
Mayfield, t, 8.W. Ky.. UB.A.; tobacco: dairy 
prod.; clo^ng; p. (1900) 10,762, 
Mftyo,marGimsco.. Connacht. Ireland : Inokencst., 
much barren mtn. land, many large lakes: agr., 
Mmyi 00 . t. Castlebar, a. 2.120 sq. m.; p. 
(1901) 123480. 

Mayotte, ck. /., Fr. ooU Comoro Archipelaso. 
BfOsambique Channel; sugarKsane, vanilla, 
cacao, a. 140 sq. m. : p. 18J000. 

Maywood, t Bl,. UBJL; adjoining Chicago; 

residtl., some mnft.; p. (1900) 274w. 
Mtaagaa, see Bl Jadida. [p. (1964) I7j070. 

MaBamet,t, Tam. France: tonning. leather whs. ; 

pros.. NB. Iran: Qumi*" Baa. 
ft^Uar^3.S.B. : subtropical cUmate; agr.: 
cap. 8aii: p. (1907) 1,848488. 

Masar, t. Afkhanistan; 200 m. N. of Kabul: 
diemical fertilisers ftom natural gas and thermal 
ileo. plant praJeeted; p. (estd. 1904) 40JOOO, 
Maaamsu t., Murda. toatn: metal wks.. flour, 

Mhn&mmgS coffee. 


V, fimit: p. (1900) 26,120. 

^ fruit; pfliSnery <1900) 60400* jl 901}. 82,577. 


.t.,Blony, Italy; oath., ruined cas. ; agr. 
prod. : p. 24460. 

Massaiino, t.. Sicily. Italy; mftg.: P.21JS80, 
M*hafaone,t., BwasUand: alt. 8300 ft.: admlnia- 
tratlve ctr.; European p. (1900) 1,092, 
Mbandaka ((Joqollliatville), t., Congo: at con- 
fluenoe of Bs. Congo and Bukl. 
iraao, Senegal, W. Africa; 11 m. from Ddrar; oil 
reflnery. 

McAlester, t, Okla., U.SJL; coal-mining ctr., 
riy. wks. : p. (1960) 17478. 

MoCUntook (Shannel, straU, between Prince of 
WaleB*B land and Victoria I.. Arctic Canada. 
MoComb, t., Mias.. tJ.S.A.; p. (1900) 12,020. 
MhEeesport, e., Penns., U.SJl, on Monongahela 
B.; coal, iron and steel; p. (1900) 46,489. 
McKees Bocks, t., Penns., V.&JL : on Ohio B. : 

iron, glass; p. (1900) 13J86, [1., Canada. 

M'Clnre, atfait, between Banks I. and Melville 
MdPherson. t.. Yukon, Canada : on Peel B. 
McPherson, L, Kan., U.B.A.': In oil-field region: 

refining plants; p. (1960) 8,689. 

Msad, L., Gal., U.S Jl. ; on B. Colorado behind 
Boulder (Hoover) Dam ; world's Igst. reservoir; 
stores water for irrigation in Imperial Valley 
and Yuma diet : length 116 m. 

MeadvUle, e., Penns.. U.S.A.: on French Greek; 

univ.; rly. wks., rayon yam; p. (1900) 16471, 
Mealfnarvonie, min., on side of L. Ness. Scot.; 
alt. 2,284 ft. 

Meath, tnariUme eo., Leinster, Ireland ; pastoral; 

00 . t.. Trim; a. 900 sq. m.: p. (1901) 66,106. 
Meafhns Itnlm, ses Bdg^orthstown. 

Meanx, U, 8eine-et-Mame. France : on B. Marne; 

oath.: dairying; p. (1964) 16,767. 

Mecca, tofe e.. Saudi Arabia : Mohammedan pfl- 
gzim ctr.: p. (estd.) 200400. 

Meohanlcsbuxg, tor., S. Penns.. n.BJL: steel; 

clothes; p. (1960) 6,786. 

MitftitAinn, Malinto. 

MeCklenbnrg, former Land. Soviet Zone, Ctermany; 
bordering on B&ltio Sea; aboUsbed as admin, 
unit. 1962; Schwerin wastbecap.; a. 8.860 sq.m. 
Medan, cap., E. Sumatra. Indonesia; rubber, 
tobacco: p. (1961) 479.000. 

HtedelUn. e.. Colombia. 8. America; univ.; tex- 
tiles. tobacco, coffee, cement, glass, steel: 
hydroelec, plant; p. (estd. 1962) 690.710. 
Medford U, Mass., IT.B.A.; sub. of Boston; 
residtl.; chemicals, maobin.. textiles; p. 
(1960) 64471. 

Medlolna, commune, N. Italy; textiles, agr.; 
leather; p. 14403. 

Bledidne Bow, mm., CoL and Wyo., UJ33. 
Medldne Hat, U, Alberta. Canada; on 8. Sas- 
katchewan B.; rly. Junction; coal, natural 
gas. flour: p. (1901) 24,484, 

Medina, t., W. Australia; oil reflnery. 

Medina, t, N. Ohio. U.SJL: bees, honey, bees- 
wax; p. (1960) 8486. 

MisdiniL e.. Saudi Arabia; tomb of Mohammed: 
rail line to Ma'an being restored (1904-7): har- 
bomr at Yenbo (Yanbn); fruit, dates; p. (estd.) 
60,000. {14489. 

Bledlnla-Sldonla. U Spain; agr. prod.: p. (1967) 
Meditenasean, gr. tnfaifMl sea, almost Udeleas. 
dividing Enrope from Africa; and communicat- 
ing with the Atlantio by the Strait of Gibraltar 
and Black Sea by the Dardanellea, Sea of Mar- 
mara and BosporuB. E. part toncihes Asia in 
the Levant: total length W. to E. 2.200 m.: 
greatest width of sea proper about 700 m.; 
water a. 900.000 sq. m.; greatest depth 
14,096 ft.; db. Is. : Curalca. Sardinia. Shrily, 
Or^ CmoB. and the Balearic, Lfearl. Maltese. 
Ionian gza., aiBO Gredan ArcUpelaga 
Midoo, dtd dist.. Gironde, France, extending fbr 
about 48 m. along Garonne B.: noted fbr winea. 
Medvaditm»B.,DB3JEL; tifb.orB.Dbn: length 
880 m. 

Medway. B., KenL Eim.; length 70 m.; Medway 
Bridge (pert of Landonr'Dover motorway) com- 
pleted 1962. 

MeekatharTatf..Mnrehisap goldfldds, W. AnatnHa. 
Meenme, t., KRrl-Mux-8tadt. B. Oecmany; tex- 
tUeA machln.. bhemtoals; p. (1908) 24470, 
Mbemt, c. Uttar Pradeah. India: aeene of out- 
break o7lbdia&Muthiy. 1867: p. (1901) 288.997. 
U. Greece: p. (1961) 14418. 

^1, Gujarat. India: xica. cotton, toabooo; 


tj^flOMita: cap. 
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VeUiiHr Fttis. on txlr. between Kwamrtune. 
Kia n g Hl . 8. China ; XMtovldee htetorlo xouteway 
acroflB Naollng mtns.. followed by old imperial 
highway from Nanking to Canton; alt. approx. 
,,1,000 ft. 

Ba e i ntngen , Buhl, B. Germany; on B. Werra; 

cae.; maehln.. ohemicalB; p. (1068) 24J879, 
Metrlnjmn, Bwltoerland; nr. to Aar Gorge; 
remit ; p. 3JB8S. 

Meiaaen, e., Dieaden, E. Germany; on B. Elbe; 
cath.; famoua poieelain wka., textilea. iron. 
Aimitnre, eleo. nuudilne.; p. (1068) 47j676, 
MehaAs, c., Alorooco. N. Africa; one of the cape. 

of M.; agr. ctr.. oUvea; p. (1060) 176M3. 
VMioag, B., B.B. Aa a ; rlaea in Tibet and aepaiatea 
_Lbob and Slam: length 2.800 m. 
Melaoeda,ekaiwo/J.jm.,S.Paclflc: New Britain, 
Solomon. Santa Gnus. New Hebrldea. New 
Caledonia. Loyalty and other ardiipelagoa 
Melbonrne. apt. cap.. Victoria. Auatralla; at 
mouth of Yam B.: nniT..catha.: cattle, aheep. 
fiah and rabbit mkta.: p. (1061) 1J907M6. 
Meld,l., Potenaa. Italy; cath.; p. 14jaoo. 

BleUna, apt.. Morocco, N. Africa: exp. iron ore: 

convict aettlement; p. (1060) 85,010, 

Melipilla. t„ central Chile; agr.. dahr prod.; p. 
(1940) 9,316, 

Melitopol, t, Ukrainian S.S.B.: engiru: ctr. oi‘ 
, rich fruit growing a.; p. (1050) 96/100, 
MeUnduoUtt., wb, dial,, wllta. l^g. ; on B. Avon. 
6 m. N.E. of Bradford-on-Avon ; rubber wka.. 
heavy engin., floor mllla, oroameriea. rope and 
matting; D. (1061) 8/n^9, 

Milnik. t.. CSSB.: p. (1061) ISaOO, 

Melroae. bwgh, Boxbuigh, Soot.; on B. Tweed; 
4 m. E. of Oalaahlela; ruined abbey, diet, 
aaa. with Sir \Valter Scott: p. (1061) Bjas, 
Meltham, t.. urb, dist,, W.B. Yorka, Eng.; 4 m. 
8.W. of Hndderafleld: woollen textile: p. 
(1061) 5,418, 

BKelton Mowbray. 1, urb. dM,, Leioeater. Eng. : on 
Lincoln Hei^ta, 15 m. N.E. of Leioeater; 
mkt., hunting dm.; famoua pork plea; foot- 
wear. wool aplnning mlUa; p. (1061) 15M8, 
Mehm. t,, cap. Beine-et-Majme. France; on B. 

Seine; agr. toola and prod.; p. (1054) 20319. 
Melville L, off N. cat.. Arnhem Land, Auatralla. 
Melville L. N.W. T^. Arctic Canada. 

MemaliaS, t., Albania; new mng. t. on banka of B. 
Vjoaa. 

Memnringen, t„ Bavaria, Germany ; rly. Junction ; 

machin., textilea; p. (1068) 81300, 

Memphla. ancimt e„ Egypt ; on B. Nile ; 10 m. 

S,ofOtiTo: near by are Bakkara ruina. 
Memphis, e„ Term.. U.BJL: on B. MiaalaBippi: 
rly. ctr.. timber, cotton aeed. ironwka., oil; 
textilea. chemicals ; p. (1060) 497324, 

Mena. t.. W. Ark., U.S.A. ; lumber, bncka, cotton, 
flour; touriBtreaort: p. (1060) 4,988. 

Menado, i„ Sulawesi. Indonesia; p. (1061) 129312, 
Menai BrUge, urb. dlai., Anglesey, Wales: p. 
(1061) 2387, 

Menai Strut, separates lale of Anglesey from 
Caernarvon, Wales ; croaaed by Britannia rly. 
and Menai BUBpenaion bridges ; 14 m. long. im. 
to 2 m. wide. 

Menam, B.. W. Thailand, length 760 m. 

, U Wls., n.8JL: on L. Winnebago; 
p. (1060) 14.647, 

f.. cap. Loaere, France; on B. Lot; 
serge mftg.; P. (1054) 7,752. 

Menden, t.. N. Bhlne-’Westphalia, Germany 
metallurgy, elec, prod.; p. (1068) 28,400, 
MendereB,J[t. Anatolia. Turkey; length 200x0. 
Mendip Billa, Somere^ Eng.; Umeatone range 
containing many karst features Ino. Cheddar 
Gorge and Wookey Hole; length 20 m. : beh- 
est point 1,067 ft. [(1060) 6354. 

Mendota, e., lU.. U.8 JL ; nr. Chicago, mftg. ; p. 
Mendoaa, pros.. W. Argentina; alfUfo. vhii^ 
olivea. fruit, peppermint: cap. Mendoaa; a. 
57,445 sq. m.; p. (1060) 826,000, 

Btoidon, t,, cap. Mendoaa prov., Argentina: on 
TranaandineBly.; wine-prododngdlst: petro- 
leum; p. (1060) .of 0 . 110,000 greater M. 250300. 
MSnen. i.. W. Flanders. B^um: tobacco tr.. tex> 
tiles, rubber gda.. soap; p. (1062) 22320. 


. Tal-]Hng 

.198304. 

Msnimilnes, Mkh.. U.S.A. ; onM.B.; induattotr. 
for lumber, sugar beets, dairy prod.; p. (10601 
11389. 


Menomouie, c„ Wla., U.S.A.: on Bed Cedar B.; 
farm ctr. and dairy prod.; p. (1060) 18376. 

Menteith, L., of, S.W. Perth, Scot. ; between Ba. 
Forth and Teith: a. 2isQ.m. 

Mentone, L, AJ^-Maritlmes, S. France; on 
Mediterranean cat.; health resort, olive oU, 
wines, perf^ea; p. (1054) 17,109, 

MeppeU t., Drenthe, Netherlands, 18 m. N. of 
Zwolle; ahipbldg.; p. (1067)18.288. 

Merano.i.. Tyrol. N. Italy; health resort: p. 80,850. 

Merced, f.. Gal., UBJL; p. (1060) 20368. 

Me r ceflaa. cap., Soriano dep., Uruguay; llveatocflc 
ctr.; resort; p. (1063) 84,000. 

Meroedea. t. B. Texas, U.8J1. ; cotton, oil, fruit; 
veg. canning; p. (1960) 10,948, 

MerofaantvlUe. bor., N.J.. U.SJk.; paper, lead 
mnfa.: p. (1060) 4,075. 

Mergni. orcbipelogo. Burma; teak, rice, pead 
fishing. 

Mergul, U. Tenasaerim. Lower Burma; on Bay of 
Ben^ : pearl fiahing ; p. 20,406, 

Mbrida, L, Badajoa, Spain: on B. Guadiana; 
agr. diat, textiles; n, 28386, 

Mbrida, cap., YucatAn, Mexico: univ.; sisal- 
hemp, ropes, cigars, brandy; p. (1060) 170384. 

Mdrida, t„ cap. MArida at.. Veneauelan Andes; 
univ., cath; tourist ctr.; world's highest cable 
rly. to Espejo pe^ (15.880 ft.); p. (1061) 
40,404, 

M eri d en , e.. Conn.. UB.A.; hardware mftg.: 
p. (1060) 51,850. 

Meridian, t. Miss.. U.S.A.: in cotton-growing 
region: p. (1960) 49374. 

MArignac, commune, Gironde dep., S.W. France; 
cattle mkt.; p. (1054) 28.050. 

Merioneth, maritime co., N. Wales; pastoral and 
mining; nuclear power-ata. at Trawsfynydd; 
co. t.. Dolgeliau; a. 600 sq. m.: p. (1961) 
89,007. 

Merit!, c.. S.E. Brasil; 10 m. N. Bio de Janeiro; 
P. (1047) 88,645. 

Merom. Waters ot. L., modem Hule L.. Upper 
Galilee, Israel. 

MenlCk,mbi.. Kirkcudbright. Scot.; highest peak 
in lOrplands of Boot. ; alt. 2.764 ft. 

Merill, t„ N. Wis.. U.B.A. : wooden goods, paper, 
knitwear; p. (1060) 9,451. 

Memmao, B., N.H. and Mass., U.S.A. 

Merse, ffeoarajMeal sub-region, 8.E. Scot.; com- 
prises lower vaDeys of Bs. Tweed and Teviot 
below Mehrose and Hawick: glacial deposits 
form low hillocks en Mtelon, which largely 
influence the pattern of streams, roads, settle- 
ments. etc.; most favoured part of Soot, for 
crop growing, wheat, barley, root crops (for 
feeding to cattle, sheep) ; ch. ts. Hawick, Kelso. 
Berwick-on-Tweed (Eng.) ; a. approx. 220 sq. m. 

Mersea, at mouth of B. Ciolne, Essex, Eng. ; 
oysters; holiday resort; length 5 m.. width 2 nu 

Blerseborg, e., Halle. E. (Sermany; on B. Saale; 
oath..cas.; paper, inachln., tobacco, diemicalB; 
p. (1008) 52345. 

Mersey, E.. between Lancs and Cheshire, Eng. ; 
enters Irish Sea by fine estuary at Liverpool: 
length 68 DL 

Merseyside, loe. conufbaHon, 8.W. Lancs and 
N. Gheehlre, Eng.; comprises: (1) spt. and 
industl. a. either side of lower Mersey estuary; 
(2) resida a. of W. Wirral Peninsula; a. 150 
SQ. m.; p. (1061) 1386,702. See edeo mdef 
Bebington, Biriranhead, Bootle, Crosby, Elies- 
mere Pt, BOMafce, Huy^ Idtherlaiid; Ltver- 
pool, Neston, Wallasey, wIrtaL 

Mersey Tunnel, biggest underwater tunnel in world, 
Uni^LiverpooIand Birkenhead: opened 1084; 
main tunnOl 2 m. 1.. with branch bores, 8 m.; 
second tunnel (two-way) planned. 

Merrill, apt.. Turkey; oil refining: textiles, fruit, 
cereals, t&iber: p. (1066) 87367. 

Merthyr Tydfil, t., co. bor.. Glammg^ B. Wales ; to 
narrow valley of B. Tafl. 22 m. N.W. of Cardiff ; 
hosi^, airmaft. bticks, dec. domestic goods; 
p. (1061) 59308. 

Merton, outer bar.. Greater London, Eng.; ina 
former bors. of Mitcham. Wimbledon, and 
Merton and Morden; p. (1064) 288,822. 

Mem, mtn., TSnzania, E. Afrlto; extinct voto^ 
overlooking E. atm of Gr. Bifb valfey: dOffCe 
plantations at alt. 5.(XMHI,000 ft., some mbbor 
below 4|P00 ft.; alt. Bommit 14,068 ft. 


M^ U Ailaona. UBJL: agr. and oottongto- 
ntog otr.: hdioopter mftg.: p. (1060) 88.772. 
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MecaU Raiiga, MOi. N.K Minn^ 0.8. A.; about 
100 m. long, alt. 200-500 ft.; vast lion-ore 


Meng^ t.. 8. Italy; mnfii.; p. 17J300, 


Meiopotajiila, $u Imq. 

Btoniiia, e.. «pt.. SIcOy. Italy; opposite Begglo; 
uniT.: exp. fruit, wine. silk, oil: silk mnf.; 
p. <1064) mMO, 

Me wi na, strott. between Slolly and Italian main- 
land; length 22 m. minimum width 8 m. 

ll^gi^j^e(|um.^PekmonneBe. Greece; cap. 

BCesta. lt.,'BiilgaTia, Greece; rises in Bhodope 
Mtns., nows B.E. mto iffisean Sea 15 m. £. of 
KayiUa; Talley fiunoos for tobacco; known In 
Greece as Nestos; approx, loogth 175 m. 

Mertre. Italy: on lagoon at landward end of 

..causeway linking Venice to mainland; p. ii.750. 

XMorado. A.. Liberia. AfMca; 800 m. long. 

Ileta» A.. Oolombia and Venesuela ; navigable for 
400 m. : trlb. of B. Orinoco; length 750 m. 

Hetenana, Sudan : opposite Bhendi, on B. Kile. 

Mbthil, i.. Fi^ Scot. ; on F. of Forth : united 
with Buckhaven. 

B to thnen. i.. Maas.. n.SJL: textiles, footwear; 
p. (1060) 28au. 

MOtiopollfl. c.. 111.. U.SjL: on B. Ohio: p. 
(1960) 7,339. 

Itettmann. L, N. Bhlne-Westphalla. Germany; 
nr. DOsseldorf : iron.maohin.; p. (1063) 25.^00. 

Metnchen. tor., N^F.. U.8.A. ; residtl.. chemicals, 
needles, rubber: p. (1060) 14,041. 

BKeti. e., cap. Moselle. France ; on B. Moselle 25 m. 
K. of Nancy : cath.; wines, leather goods, 
preserved iyuits; p. (1062) 109fi78. 

Bieadon. t. fieine-et-Olae. France; nr. Versailles: 
obaervato^; glass, linen, ammunition; p. 
(1054) 24,729. 

MmtrtbB, A.. France ; length 70 m. 

MOiirths-et-lloselle. dep., B. France; agr.. 
vineyards, mining; cap. Nancy; a. 2.037 sq. 
m.: p. (1062) 878,078. 

Mmm, dep„ N.E. France: livestock, mining, 
wine; cap. Bar-le-Duo; a. 2.408 sa. mu; p. 
(1062) 216J986. 

Hsiise dims,) A., France ; rises in Haute-Mame. 
flows past Verdun into Belgium past Namur 
and Ii4ge into the Netherlands and Joins the 
Waal, left arm of the Bhine; length 570 m. 

KevaglSMy. vH., Cornwall, Eng. ; flshing and fl^ 
ntnninit ! tourist Nsort : D. 1.739. 

Hexborongii, f.. wb. diaU, W.k Yorks. Eng.; 
on B. Don, 10 m. above Donosster; potteri^ 
_Jron: p. (1061) 17J09B. [500 m. 

la, A»B. Mexico; flows into Pacific: length 
I t, Texas, 17.8 JL: rly. ctr.; cotton, oil, 
- , n.; p. (1060) ej21. 

cap., N. Terr.. Lower Oallfbmia, Mexico; 
p. (1060) 174Ji40. 

Insloo, fed. rep., 8. of N. America; contains 
much fbrest, fertfle luid and mtiL diets.; 
rich in minerals, silver, copper, arsenic, oil. 
dno, lead ; stodt-ralsing and agr. are the ch. 
occupations in the N States; cap. MraJeo City; 
a. 761,600 SQ. m.; p. (estd. 1065) 40,913,000. 

Mtedco Ciy, cap. e.. Mexico; In plain, alt. 7,460 ft. 
above sea-level; many noteworthy bldgs.; ex- 
tensive tr. and Inds.; p. (1060) 2,838,188. 

Mesioo, eL, Blexioo: a. 8.267 sq. m.; cap. Toluca; 

ihetodes; p. (1060) 12,889. 

Mbxioo, Q. q{i He. Met of the Atlantio (1,000 m. 
B. to W. by 800 m. N. to a) lying a of U.8 JL 
and E. of Mexico. Oommantoates by Florida 
Strait with the Atlantio and by Gbannel of 
Yooatto with the Gsiibbean Sea. 

Vbooanaj^ mim., Lnson. Philippines; rice, 
sugar, malse; p. 18j082t 

MekhdorecareiiOk, t, B,S jrj8.B.; W. Siberia, on B. 
Tom*; new ooalmng. etr.: p. (1950) BBjOOO. 

Hmlteei, U, Ardennes. Ftnnoe: on B. Meuse; 
nailSL^ hardware, type-founding; p. (1054) 

p. (1062) 


U, Hungary; indusU.: 



Hungary; mkt., flour, pottery: p. 
Pradedi. India; cotton: p. 
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mouth of Miami B. : famous resort and recrea- 
tional ctr.: varied iuds.; intern, airpt.; p. 
(1060) 291,888. 

Miami, (., Okla.. n.S.A.: tr. ctr., agr.. cattle: 

packing, mining; p. (1060) 12,869. 

Miamisburg, t., Ohio, U.S.A.: p. (1060) 9,898, 
Miani, t. N.W. Punjab, Pakistan ; salt: p. about 
6jm. [(1051) 680,000. 

Blianwali, dieL, W. Punjab. Pakistan; p. (estd. 
Michigan, $t., n.S.A.; in valley of Or. Lakes; 
industl.: cars, iron and steel goods, petroleum, 
minerals: some agr.: cap. Lansing: a. 58,216 
sq. m.: p. (1060) 7,823,194. 

Michigan, L., N. America; in basin of St. Law- 
rence B., enclosed by two peninsulas of the 
St. of M. and by Wls., 111. and Ind. : a. 28,000 
sq. m. ; discharges by Straits of Mackinac to 
L. Huron. 

MkdUgan (hty. U, Ind., U.S.A. : on L. M. : rly. 

wks., (bmiture. hosiery; (1060) 86,863. 
Michipiooten, A.. Ontario. Oanada; flows 125 m. 
to L. Superior. 

Michoaoan, si., Mexico; on^the Padfle: mtnous. 
and rich in minerals; cap. Morelia; a. 23.200 
sq. m.; P. (1060) 1,861,87$. 

Mlohnrinsk, (.. B.S.F.S.K.: N.W. of Tambov; 
engin.. textiles, food inds.; agr. cxp. ctr.; p. 
(1050) 80J900. 

Micronesia, ora. of am. la., 8. Pacific: includes 

0. rol)nes, Marianas (Ladrones). Marshall, 
Pelews, etc. 

Middleburg, L, cap. Zeeland. Noth.; on Walcheren 

1. nr. Flushing; margarine, timber, optical 
instruments; p. (1067) 27,996. 

Middeibnrg, t., Transvaal. S. Africa; coal. Iron, 
copper, cobalt; p. (1060) 12,907 inc. 4,886 Euro- 
peans. 

Miodellart, (.. Fyn. Denmark; off Frederiola; 

p. (1060) 8,801. [6,003. 

Middleboro, t.. Mass., n.S.A.; agr. ctr.; p. (1060) 
Middle Congo, fmr. Fr. col. See Congo, Rep. of. 
MIddlesboro, L, Ky.. n.S.A.: p. (1060) 12,607. 
Middlesbronidi, apt., co. bor., C^veland dist., N.B. 
Yorks. Eng. ; on S. side of Tees estuary ; impt. 
iron and steel ind.. heavy eugln.. shlpbldg. and 
coal exp.; oil refinery projected; p. (1061) 
167,308. 

Middlesex, /ormer co., S.E. Eng.; N. of B. Thames; 
completely absorbed in Greater London 1064; 
a. 282 sq. m.; p. (1961) 2,2,10,093. 

Middleton, mkt. t., Durham, Eng.; civil airport 
projected: on B. Tees. 

Middleton, t., mum. bor., B.E. Lancs, Eng. ; mkt. : 

textiles, engin.. chemicals; p. (1961) B6JB74. 
Middletown, e.. Oonn., U.S.A. ; on C. B. ; univ. ; 
p. (1060) 33,260. 

Middletowii, c.. N.Y., U.S.A.: on Walkill B.; 

ironwks.; p. (1060) 23,475. 

Middletowii, c.. Ohio. U.S.A.; in Miami and Erie 
canal; p. (1060) 42,115. 

Middletown, bor., Penns., XJJSJLi on Susque- 
hanna B.: p. (1060) 11,182. 

Middlowle^ t„ urb. diet., Cheshire, Eng.; on Bs. 
Dane. Wheelock, and Croco, 5 m. N. of Crewe: 
salt, chemicals, silk, clothing; p. (1061) 6.833. 
Midbunt, A, Sussex. Eng.; on B. Bother: mkt., 
agr. ctr.; brick, timber, lime wks.: p. 1,812. 
MiSuuiid,t„Mlab.,U.8JL: chemicals, salt, oil : p. 
(1060) 27,779. 

IBdlsnd, t., Texas, U.S.A.: oilfield ctr., cotton 
ginning, natural gas; p. (1960) 62,626. 
isMiond Junction, (.. W. Anstralia, 

SdStmi, Cork, Ireland; mkt.; p.(1961) 

2.770. 

BPdiotfaian, ee., Scot; dairying, coal-mining, 
paper, brewing, fishing; a. 862 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 680,382. 

Midnapore,t.,W. Bengal. India; silkworm tr.; jk 
(1061) 69,682. 

Midway, It., Pac. Oe.; calling-place on al^ 
routes bdkween San Francisco and Asia, mid- 
way between Asia and (to which it 

belongs). 

MMiowlos,t., 8. W. Poland: coat iron foundries; 
p. 14,808. 

MIeteraM (Measrits), t, B. Poland: agr., 
Jeather: p. 16,887. 

‘-isfss, C Spain: on B. Leno^ nr. Oviedo: 

minerals, agr. prod.; p. (1050) 69,628. 
MihorOkGSfb, J«»aa: power plant under construc- 
tion. 

Mikl»lt<flt.Miohsl),dep.,Finlan4; a.6.7508q.m ; 
p. (1061) 234/f29. 
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Milan, c., N. Italy; on R. Olona; oath., univ.; 
textiles, machin., motors, chemicals, prooelain: 
cultural, comm, and industl. ctr.: p. (1964) 
1M6M0. 

Milas, 1.. b.W. Turkey in Asia; acr., fruit; car- 
pets; p. (1900) 2/,d76. 

Mfldenhall. W. Suffolk, £ny. : on R. Lark, 
10 m. K.W. of Bury St. Edmunds; mkt., 
flour ; p. 8^35, 

Mildunu e.. Victoria. Australia; on R. Murroy; 
fzrisation ctr.. fruit: p. (1961) 32JB73, 

Miles City, c., Mont., U.S.A. ; on Yellowstone R.; 
cattle: p. (1960) 9jS65. 

Milkord, Oonn., U.S.A.; resfdtl.. resort: Ash: 
light ^igin.; p. (1960) 41,662. 

Blilfc^. U, Mass., U.8.A.; boot mnfs.; p. (1060) 
13,722. 

Milford Hayen, vrb. digt., Milford Hayen, 
Pembroke. Wales; major oil pt.. providing 
access and anchorage for 100.000-ton oil 
tankers; refinery, fishing, trawlers built and re- 
paired. net mkg., beryllium: p. (1961) 12J802. 

MUIord Sound, inlet, at 8. extremity of 8.1. N.Z.. 
tourist restort; noted for grandeur of scenery, 
and rare birds. 

Milianah, i., Algeria ; tr. ctr. : p. 6,000. 

Militello, U. Sicily. Italy; agr.. interests: r. 
10,770. 

Milk, R., Mont.. U.8 Jl. ; trib. of Missouri R. : 
length 500 m. 

MUlau, Aveyron. France ; on R. Tam ; glove 
mnfs.; p. (1964) 19J109. 

MUlbrook, Hants. Eng. ; at mouth of R. Test, 
nr. Southampton. 

MiUersburg, 5or.. Penns.. U.S.A. ; machin., shoes ; 
p. (I960) 2^61. [7,318. 

Millinooket, L, Me.. U.B.A.: paper: p. (1960) 

MiUom, f.. Cumberland. Eng.; on N.W. cst. of 
Duddon estuary; iron-ore mining, ironwks.; 
P. 8,708. 

Millport, burgh, Bute. Scot. ; on Gr. Cumbne I.. 
in F. of Clyde: resort; oath.; quarries; p. 
(1961) 1,592. 

MillviUe, c., N.J.. U.S.A. ; on Manrioe B. : glass, 
iron, cotton; p. (1960) WJ096. 

Mllngavie, tMroh, Duntiarton. Scot. ; 6 m. N.W. of 
Glasgow; textiles; p. (1961) 8JB^4, 

Milnrow. t., urb. diet,, 8.E. Lancs. Eng. : sob. of 
Rochdale: cotton and waste spinning, engin., 
brick mkg.. paper and tube mftg.; p. (1961) 
7,819. 

MilOB. Cyclades, Greece; volcanic: length 33 
m.; fruits, gyiisum. sulphur; famous statue 
of Venus found here In 1820. [p. 11JS91. 

Milspe. cotnmune, Westphalia. Germany : ironwks.: 

MJlstln, peak. Atlas Mtns., Morocco. N. Africa; 
alt. 11,400 ft. 

Milton, f.. Mass.. U.8A..; sub. of Boston; p. 
(1960) 26,375, 

BUlton, Penns.. n.B.A; on Susquehanna R.; 
ironwks.: p. (1960) 7,97^. 

Milton Keynes, ml. Bucks; a. 8 sq. m.; site and 
name of new c. for London overspill to comprise 
Bletchley, Wolverton and Stoney Stratford; 
a. 34 sq. m. Fmkt. 

BUlverton, 1., Somerset. Eng. ; 6 m. W. of Taunton ; 

Milwaukee. c„ Wis., U.SA. ; on L. Michigan, 70 m. 
N. of C^cago; nniv.; riy. ctr., cars, meat 
canntag. agr. tools, machin., iron and steel 
castings, generators; dairying: p. (1960) 
741,324. 

Mimico, t, Ontario. Gsnada; p. (1961) W12, 

Mmab. t., Iran; orchards: p. about 10,000, 

Mina Hossan Tanl (Kenitia), L, Moroooo; 18 m. 
N. of Rabat: developed sinoe 1912: exp. grain: 
p. (1960) 36,775, [Canada. 

Bimas Basin. K. arm. Bay of Fnndy. Nova Scotia, 
inas Gerais. «/.. Brasil: extensive mining, 
diamonds, gold, iron, manganese, aluminium, 
cotton, coffee, agr.: cap. Beio Horlsonte; a. 
224.701 sq. m.: p. (i960) 9,798430. 

Minas Novas, t.. Minas Gerais, Brasil. 

MinatitlAn, U, E. Blexloo; petroleum nflnerieB; 
petroobemicals: p. (1940) 18439. 

Mmeh. The. dutnnd between the Outer and Inner 
Hebrides : 24 m. to 40 m. wide. 

Minchinhampton, t„ Gkraoester. Eng.; In Oots- 
wold Hillfi, 4 m. S.E. of Stroud ; nkt.. woollens, 
brewing; 9.3400. 

Mlneio. R., Italy : trib. of R. Po ; dtains L, Garda: 
length 88 m. 

Mindanao, 2nd Igst. 1. of PhUipplnes: pineapples, 
he^, cooanutB. ooffee; Iron, gold, coal, copper. 


plywoods and veneer; ch. ts. Zamboanga. 
Davao; off N.E. ost, is Mindanao Deep (c. 
86,000 ft.), one of greatest known ooeao depths; 
a. 36.686 sq. m.; p. 2456,700, 

Minden. r.. N. Rblne-Westphalla, Germany; on 
R. Wescr at crossing of Mittelland Cana): 
caib.: glass, tobacco, metal, wood, leather, 
meat prod.; p. (1963) 48400. 

Minden. (., La.. U.B.A.: exp. cotton; petroleum, 
natural gas; p. (1960) 12,786. 

Mindoro, Philippine^ S. of Luson; a. 8,759 
SQ. m. : p. 100,000. 

MineheBd. f.. wrh. disi.. Somerset, Eng.; at N. 
foot of Exmoor, on Bristol Channel cst. ; n^t., 
holiday resort: p. (1961) 7474. 

Mineo. I., Sicily. Italy ; mftg. ; p. 11 400. 

Mine^, [.. N.Y.. n.S.A.; sub. N.l^. c.; 
packing; n. (1960) 20419, 

MinersvUle, bar., l>ennB.. U.BJL: on BchuylklU 
R.: p. (1960) 6406. 

Minervino, i.. 8. Italy; industl.: p. 18475. 

Minho, R., separates Portugal from Spain in 
N.W.; length 170 m. 

Mlnia, nA.R.; on R. Nile; cotton, tr. ctr; 
p. (1960) 94.000. 

Minlcoy Is.. Arabian Sea. Joined with lAOca- 
dlve and Amindivi Is. to form Union terr. 
(India). 

Minneapolis, e.. Minn.. U.S.A : on MIssiSBlppi R.. 
at Falls of Bt. Anthony: univ.; flour, timber, 
agr. machin., linseed oil; chemicals, textiles, 
paper; p. (1960) 482,827. 

Minnesota, »/., U.8.A.: iron-ore, agr.. flour, 
timlier, meat : cap. Bt. Paul: a. 84,068 sq. m.: 
p. (1900) 3,413,864, 

Minnlek, Water R., Ayr and Kirkcudbright, 
Soot. : trib. of R. Cree; length 16 m. 

Minorca (Menorca), Spanish I.. Balearic Is., 
Mediterranean Sea : fruits, olives, cereals, cattle, 
mineral: cnp. Mahdn; a. 283 sq. m.; p. 
(1957) 42,478. 

Minot, (.. N.D.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 30.604. 

Minsk, cap., Byelorussian S.B.R.; univ.: engin., 
textiles, eleo. power; p. (1962) 699,000. 

Minya Konka, min.. Ssechwan. China; at E. end of 
Plateau of Tibet : highest mtn. in China ; alt. 
approx. 28,000 ft. 

Miosnavo, L., Norway; length 24 m. 

Blianelon, J., French, off B. cst. Newfoundland, 
Canada; fisheries. 

Mira, t., Italy: on Brcnta Horta; p. 19,600. 

Miranda, «(.. N. Venezuela; pastoaral and agr.; 
cap. Los Taques; p. (1901) 492449. 

BUranda, t. N.E. Spain; on R. Ebro; 
p. (1957) 28494. 

MIrandola, t., Modena, Italy ; p. 20475. 

Miranq, V, Italy ; p. 14400. 

Mirfleld, urb. diet., WJR. Yorln, Eng.; on B. 
QaJder, 8 m. S.W. of Dewsbury: wooUens; p. 
(1961) 12489. 

Mill. Sarawak: oil ctr.; p. (1060) 13450. 

Mirim, L., Brazil and Uruguay; 116 m. tong. 
20 m. wide. 

Miizapnr.t., Uttar Pradesh, India; on B. Ganges; 
carpets, brasswaae; p. (1961) 100497. 

Misbm* vti.. Lower Saxony, Germany; on 
Weser-Elbe Gnjial, 5 m. E. of Hanover: oil 
refining; p. (eatd.) 8,830. 

Miduwaka, e.. Ind., U.S.A.; on St. Joseph R.: 
agr. implements; p. (1060) 83462, 

MIsilmeri, i.. Sicily, Italy; p. 11,420. 

Mlstones, terr., Argentina; farndng and ^ stock- 
raising; cap. Posadas; a. 11.749 sq. m.: p. 
(1060) 391.000. 

MtskolMB, i., Hungary; univ.: flour, leather, 
porodaln, textiles, iron and steel; p. (1066) 
167400. 

MtooiCi.. N. of Osnun, Indoneala. 

Missioii, U. B. Tbzag. UBJL: fhilt. cotton, 
vegetables; engin.: p. (1960) 14481.^ ^ , ^ 

BUssiMtoewiu R., Ind., U.8JL: trib. of Wabadi 
R; tomrtbUOm. 

Mississippi, si.. U.8.A.: cotton, sweet potatoes, 
pecan nute, rice, sugar cane, sorghum osoc; 
cable: petiotoum, natural gas. obemicals, ibip- 
bldg.; cap. Jackson: a. 47,716 sq.iii.: p. (1060) 
2478401. 

MisSsM, R., Canada: trib. of Ottawa fL; 
length 100 m. 

MlaslBsiiwi, R.. VAJLi tength o. 2,860 m. (Mia- 
siasippi-MiaKnirl-Red Rock, e. 8,860 m.). 

Missoloiiglil, c.. iptn cap-* Astolia and Aea ra a oi a, 
Greece: currants; p. (1901) 1146$. 
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lUtfoula, &• Il6nt./IT.SJL ; on Eburk B. ; nnir.; 
rl7. wks.. agr» fruit, oil ref.; p. (1960) 27j090. 

Kinouil. ft. U.S.A.: liyestook. maize, coal, 
iron, tobacco; cap, Jefferson City; ch. t. 8t. 

^Loole; a. 00.674 sa. m.; p. (1060) 4JS19JB1S, 

aUssoozi. JR.. U.SJL; trib. of Missiasippi R.; 
length (InblodJiig the Madison) J.047 m.. 
navigable 2,400 m. 

Missouri Ootaan. MU ri(bw. N. America; mns 
M.W. to 8,B. acroBB prairies of Saskatchewan 
(Canada). N. and 8. Dakota (n.8JL): rises 
abruptly from 1^0 to 2.000 ft. 

Missouri, little. IL U.SJL: trib. of M. XL: 
length 460 zn. 

BBstassInt, £.. Quebec, Canada : 100 m. long. 

Bllstietta. t. Sicily. Italy; mnfs. ; p. 10,900. 

Misonta. L TripoUtania. Libya. N. Africa: 
on cst. of Mediterranean. 110 m. B. of Tripoli: 
mkt. for looal agr. produce; fishing; p. (1054) 
66,736. 

Mttftu, tee Jelgava, 

Mitcham. /ormer tmm. bar., Surrey. Eng.; now inc. 
in Merton outer London bor.(c.e.): paint, 
calico printing, elec, engtn.; p. (1061) 63S53. 

BUtohell. dist. N.S.W.. Australia ; silver mining. 

MltCbeU, R.. Queensland. Australia: flows Into 
G. of Carpentaria. 

Mitchell, t., 8. Dakota. T7.S.A. : univ.: farming: 
p. (1060) 12J665. 

MiteheU. min. Black Mtns., N. Carolina. 
U.8 JL : alt. 6,684 ft. ; also called the ** Black 
Dome.*’ [p. (1061) 2J48. 

Mitchelstown. i. Cork, Ireland: nr. Ferinoy; 

Mltidja. plain, Algeria. N. Africa: borders Medi* 
terranean 26 m. E. and W. of Algiers; inten- 
sive cultivation of vine; fch. ts. Algtera, Blida. 

Mito, e.. N. Japan; lime tree growing: p. (1066) 
154J983. 

Mltrovloa, L. Jugoslavia; on R. Sava; livestock, 
mkt.: p. (1060) 22jm. 

MitteUand Canal, inland wOenoav tveten, N. 
Germany; system of canals and canalised Rs. ; 
links Dortmund-Ems Canal nr. Rheine through 
Minden, Hanover. Magdeburg, Berlin to R. Oder 
at Frankfhrt-on-Oder; makes use of natural 
R.-W. troughs across the N. German Plain. 

flSittweida. Karl-Marx-Stadt, E. Germany; 
metallurgy, textUes; p. (1063) 20992. 

Mlyaaaki. e.. Kyushu. Japan; famous shrine; 
chemioals. lumbering; p. (1905) 182970, 

Mizen Head, 0., 8. Ireland ; V/. of O. Clear. 

BUdsa. Uftt. L., Norway: 66 m. long. 

IDada Bolmy (Jnngbimzlaa), Bohemia. 
CSSR.: xeliglona ctr.. chemicals; p. (1061) 
25,694. 

Mliet, i.. Adriatic Sea : part of Jugoslavia. 

Bloanda, Leopoldville, Congo: oil refinery. 

Moate. t., W. Meath Ireland: p. (1061) 1974. 

Moberiy, c.. Mo.. U.S JL : rly. wks.. grain, iron, 
hosiery, footwear: p. (1060) 13,170, 

Mobile, e., ipL. Ala.. UB JL; on R. M.; Shipbldg., 
cotton e».; p. (1060) 202,779. 

BIOC^/ortA^spi.. Yemen. Arabia: on Red Sea; 

Modane,* t,* SJI.* Savoie, France; commands 
routes via Mont Cento Pass and tunnel: p. 
(1054) 4964. 

M<^der,R.,C.Ptov..S. Africa: trib. of Orange R. 

Modena, L. prov. cap., Italy; oath., univ.: tex- 
tiles. fruit. jgfBlnJeather: p. (1061) 239,496. 

Modesto, t. CU.. iTBAu; fruit, vegetables: p. 
(1060) 36M. 

Modtos, t, Steilr. Italy; bbeese. macaroni, grain, 
wines: P. (1061) 44,060. 

Bbdiokartow U E. Java, Indonesia: sugar: 
fiMsU man dtoooveied 1084; ^23900. 

MMlliig, t., Austria; on R. Brw metalwks., 

■MMjL^NfmL^^cirtpli^Qeiiiiuir: HJL 
Of Kimdi caa.: coal-mining, metal ind.; 
p. (estd. 1054) 86900. 


Mogilev PodolskL'i.. Dkralnlan 8B.R. ; on Dnies- 
ter R. : tr..flonr. sugar refining ; p. (1080) 22971. 

Mohde^ L, Hungary: on R. Danube: R. pL: 
flour, brewing; p. (1062) 18900. 

Mbhamm^ia, <„ Morocco. N. Africa; oQ refining; 
p. (1060) 36910. 

Mohawk, B., N.Y.. U.BAl. : trib. of Hudson R. : 
followed by ImpL road, rly. and canal rentes 
across Apoialaehian Mtns. ; length 176 m. 

Moldart, L., eft. diet., S.W. Inverness, Scot 

Moists R., Labrador. Canada, flows S. into Q. of 
BL Lawrence. 

Motosao, t.;iiYanoe; onlLTain; abbey; p.7,436, 

Mojave, deterU Cal.. U.S JL 

Moji, fpt., Eyushn, Japan: now part of Kitak- 
yuBhu City newly formed 1063 (o.v.): exp. coaL 
cement, timber, sugar, cotton, thread; p. (1060) 
162981. 

Mokan. R., S.I.. N.Z. 

Mokpo, fpt.. W. cst. B. Kona: ctr. of food- 
processing and ootton^tginning; p. (1066) 
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oflaL btirah, Dumfries. Soot: In Annandale, 
15 m. "SM, of Lookerhte; health resort; 
p. (1061) 1917. 

MStot Timtiel, Col.. URJL: carries trunk riy. 
from Chicago to Soin Franctaoo onder Bodky 
Mtns. between Denver and Salt Lake City; 
length 66 m, 

Mbtadlihn, cop., Somalia. N.E. Africa: fish 
.ouumig. JiM«; J^J1068) 86943. 

ISR.R.: on XL Dnieper; 

‘ p. (1060) 121900, 


118,492. 

Mol, f., N.E. Bblglmn; nnriear i 
ctr.: p. (1062) 26,404. \ 

Moia dl Bari, fpt., Apnlia, Itdly : grain, livestock, 
olives, wine ; p. 18,776. 

Mola dl Gaota. t. Italy ; p. 16,950. 

Mold. 00 . t.. urb. diet., ir])nt. N. Wales; on R. 
Al^: chemicals. loadstone; p. (1061) 6,867. 

Moldan, see Vltava. 

Moldavian SJSJL., eemsL rep., n.8.S.R.; vinicultun. 
fruit-growing, mkt. gsid.; cap. Kishinev; a. 
13,200 SQ. m.; p. (1060) 2,880900. 

Moldavia, prov. Romania ; a. 14,660 sa. m. ; wine ; 
ch.t. Jassy: p. 2960968. 

Mole, R., Surrey. Eng. ; rises in central Weald, 
flows N. into R. Thames nr. Molesey; cats 
impL gap through N. Downs between Dorking 
and Leatberhead ; length approx. 60 m. 

Molenbeek-Salnt-Jean, t.. Belgium : nr. Brussels: 
large mftg. otr.; p. (1062) 68^. 

Molesey. E. and w. t.. Surrey, Eng. ; at junction 
of Bs. Mole and Thames ; lesldtL ; p. 8900. 

Molfetta. nL, Apulia. Italy; olive macaroni, 
wine: p. (1061) df.gd4. 

Molina do Segnra, ooimntme. B.E. Spain: tinned 
food and toms: salt wks: p. (1067) 14983. 

Moline. c„ In.. XJ.8 JL ; on Mtestosippi R. ; agr. 
implements. Ironwks., flour; p. (1960) 42,706. 

MbUie, reaion, S. Central Italy, on Adriatic; cap. 
Campobasso. 

MoUendo. fp(.. Peru; bricks, fishing: p. (1961) 
18,000. 

MOlndal, e., B.W. Sweden; paper, textiles; mar- 
garine; p. (1061) 26902. 

Molokai, I.. Hawaiian Is. ; a. 260 sQ. m. : p. 6968. 

Molotov, fee Penn. 

Molsheim, t., Bas-Rhin, France; W. of Stras- 
bourg; sword and bayonet mkg. 

Moluooa or Sploe Is., Indonesia; between Sulawesi 
and West Irian: spices, sago, timber, pearls, 
rice, copra; ch. t. Ternate: a. 101,681 sa. m.; 
p. (1061) 789934. 

Mombasa, tpL, Kenya; dh. harbour, Killlndini; 
rly. terminus: oil refinery; exp. tropical pro- 
duce (ivory, hides, rubber, etc.); p. (1062) 
178,400. 

MOn, J., off cet. of Sj&Uand. Denmark; a. 00 so. 
m.; cap. Btege: p. ilWO) 18907. 

Mona Paasag^ etraU, Caribbean Sea: aeparataa 
Hispaniola from Puerto Rico. 

Monaco, bor„ Penns.. URjL ; glass. light engln. ; 
p. (1060) 8994. 

Monaco, jwindsKiKfv. S. France; divided Into 8 sec- 
tions. Monaco Yfiie, La Condamine and Monte 
Carlo (fiBunous Casino): tourism: olive oU. 
perfumes; a. 8 sq. m.; p. (1061) 20,441, 

MonadhUath Mtns., InvernesL Scot ; on W. aids 
Strathspey; highest peak Ctom Malrg. 8.087 ft. 

Monaghan, Mtmd eo„ Ireland ; mainly paatozal 
and agr.; a. 600 aa. m.: p. (1001) 47977. 

Monaghan, eo. f.. MOnaghan. Ireland: on the 
UtotorOsnal; oath.; p. (1061) 4910. 

Monaro, mtn. pkUeaiu, N.B.W.. Anstialla; a. 
8 J186 aa. m. 

Monasttr, tee BttoU. 

MoneaWri, eommiioe. Piedmont. N.W. Italy; on 
XL Po; IndnstL : p. 21931. 

MOndh or *'Tlia lb»dr*% latoM Bemesa Alpa, 
Switserlaiid : att. 18.468 ft. 

M6nchanJMadiaeii, L. Land, Kortb Blilne- 
Weatphalla. Germany: 16 m. W.ofD(toMldoi!f: 
Ar. dtr., ootton and wool: p. (1068) 163,400. 
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llonclilaiia,f.. Alcam, l^irtiigal; «pa: wine. oil. 
cbeetauU: p. lOMO. 

Hondova. f.. N.E. Mexico; coffee; copper. 
eilTer, dnc. tend-mines : p. (1941) 7J81. 

Moncton, t.. N.B., Canada: rly. ctr.. tezifles; 
ofl near by; p. (1061) 4SJB40. 

Mondego, B.. Portugal ; length 180 m. 

Mondovl. i., Cuneo. Italy; porcelain, paper, silk: 

p. 20^00, 

Monenen, Penns.. n.8.A.; steel, tinplate, 
wire; p. (1960) 18,428, 

Monlaloone, eomnutne. N.E. Italy; chemicals, 
dilpbldg., cotton mills; p. (1948) 19,G84 

Monlerrato, low hillt. Piedmont. N. Italy; 8. and 
8 Ji. of Turin between Tallest of K. Po and B. 
Tanaro: celebrated Tineya^. produce Asti 
Bpumante wines: alt. never exce^ 1.500 ft. 

Monlorte, (.. Oallda. Spain: soap, linen: p. (1057) 
21,682. 

Monghyr, dial.. Bihar. India: a. 8.075Ba.m.: agr., 
mica: V. (1961) a,a87j082. 

Mongol-Biiryat, A.B.8.R., U.8.8.R.: B. of L, 
Ballou: cattle breeding. 

Mongolia, vast ekvated plateau, in heart of Asia be> 
tween China and T7.S.S.K. See Mongolian 
People’s Bepnblio and Inner Mongolia. 

Mongolia. Inner, eee iwww MnngnUA^ 

Mongolian People’s Bepuhlie (Onter Mongolia), 
ifidep. et., Asia: bordered by China on W.. 8. 
and E. and by U.S.8.B. on N.; mainly plateau 
5.000-10.000 ft. with Altai mtns. in N.W. and 
Gobi Desert in 8.; watered by numerous Bs.: 
many Ls.: cap. Ulan Bator: livestock, wool, 
hides, skins: gold, coal: dose links with 
U.B.S.B.: a. 604.000 so. m..; p. (estd. 1965) 
1,050,000, 

Honmonth, co., Eng.; coal. iron, steel, agr.; a. 
546 sq. m.; p. (1961) 443,689. 

Monmouth, eo. U, tnun. bar., Monmouth. Eng.; 
at confluence of Ba. Wye and Mbimow ; mkt. 
ctr.: tinplate, timber, crashed limestone, 
wrought Ironwg.: p. (1961) 6Ji05, 

Monmouth, L, HI.. uBJL; mnfe., coal: p. (1960) 
10,372. 

Monnow, R., Monmouth and Hereford. Eng.; 
trib. of B. Wye : length 28 m. 

Monongah^ B., W. Va., n.8.A. ; Joins Allegheny 
B. at Pittsburgh to form Ohio B. 

Monongahela City, Penns., U.B JL ; mining, 
natural gas; p. (1960) 8,388. 

Monopoll, apt., Apulia. Italy; oU, wine, fruit, 
flour tr. : p. 26,726. [p. 18,626. 

Momreale, (..Sicily. Italy; oath.; fhilt, almonds: 

Monroe, e.. La.. U.8.A. ; cotton ctr., natural gas, 
paper, printing ink; p. (1960) S2JI119. 

Monroe, (.. Mich., U.SJl: paper, maohin.; p. 
(1960) 22,968. 

Monroe. (., N.C., n.8JL ; marble quarries ; mfbg.; 
p. (1960) 10,882. 

Monrovia, cap., apt., liberla, Africa; at mouth of 
B. 8t. Paul; exp. rubber, palm oil; p. estd. 
(1965) 81^. 

Mons, t., Belgium: on B. Tronville: cath.; 
rly. Junction ; coal, cotton, rayon, iron, engin., 
glass, brewing, radios, aluminium ware: p. 
(1962) 2rfi62. 

Monserrat or Montserrat, mfti., Spain ; alt. 4,000 ft. 

Monsnmmano, t.. Italy ; N.W.ofFlorenoe: health 
resort: somemnM.; P.9J26. 

Montumana. (., Italy ; p. 12J00. 

Mont Blanc, tntn., Alps ; on confines of Italy and 
France; alt. 15.782 ft.; longest road tunnel 
in world (opened to trafflo 1065) linking Cour- 
mayeur (Italy) and Chamonix (France), length 
7im. 

Mont Oenis Pass, W. Alps: on bdy. between France 
and Italy; approached from W. by IsOre-Arc 
valleyB,firomB.byDoraBiparia: alt. 6^76 A. 

Mont Genis TannoL W. Alps; on bdy. between 
France Italy ; carries rly. from 

Lyoiw to IMn imder Col de Fi^ns : approached 
frina W. by Iskro-Arc vaUeya, from B. by 
Dm Biparia; opened 1871 ; length 71 m. 

Mont-d’Or, mtns., France; higbest peak. 6.188 ft. 

Mont Geoem mCn., Cottlan Alps, France; alt. 
6.100 ft. [power project 

Mont 8t J., K. France; tourist ctr; tidal 

MontaletnorOwy: industl.; P.9M26. 

Montana, it.. trBJL; oap.Helena; BodnrMtns. 
copper, sOver. agr. 
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MontargiSi t, limrit France, hosiery, cnemioais, 
mbbar: p. (1954) 18017. 


Montauban, t., Tam-et-Garonne. France: on B. 
Tarn: cath.; silk. agr. produce, wines; p. 
(1962) 43,401. 

MonttAliard, t., Doubs. France; 8. of Belftnt; 

watch, textiles, mnfs., agr. tr.; p. (1954) 17jOI^, 
Monteean-lea-Mines. t.. SaOne-etLoiie. France; 

coal, textiles, metal-working; p. (1954) 28008, 
Montdair. t., N.J.. n.8.A. ; reaidU. suburb of New 
York: paper goods mnfs.: p. (1960) 43,129. 
Mont*de-Maiaan, t., Landes. France; p. (1954) 
17020. 

Monte Bello Is., or., oft N.W. cat., Australia, 
about 85 m. N. of pt. of Onslow ; first British 
atomic weapon exploded here S Oct. 1952. 

Monte Carlo, f., Monaco: tourist resort, casino: 

p. (1961) 9016. [alt 0,583 ft 

Monte Como, mtn., Italy; in Central Apennines: 
Monte Oargano, penina^ila, 8. Italy; projects Into 
Adriatic Sea nr. plain of Foggla: formed by 
limestone plateau, alt. over S.OOO ft. : pasture 
on upper slopes, woodland on lower slopes : a. 
approx, 400 sq. m. [p. 5075, 

Monte Magglore. Sicily. Italy; agr. Interests: 
Monte Perdu, mtn., Pyrenees, Spain ; alt. 10.007 ft 
Monte Bosa, or., Pennine Alps, on border of Italy 
and Switzerland : highest peak 16.203 ft. 

Monte Botondo. hipheat min.. Corsica; alt 0,071 ft. 
Monte Sant-Angelo. 1.. Italy: pilgrim ctr.; p. 
24050. 

Monte Vise, mtn., Cottlan Alps, Italy; alt. 12,606 ft 
Montecatini, i., Italy; nr. Yolterm: p. 9,125. 
Monteoilsti, L, W. Ecuador: Panama hats; 

copra mkt.; p. (estd. 1062) 4,000. 

Montelrio, U, Spain; W. of Granada; oas.; 

alcohol, soap, cotton mnfs. ; p. 12,000, 
Mont4gn4e, commune. Liege prov.. E. Belgium; 

mftg. sub. Liege; p. (1062) 11003. 

Montego Bay. apl., Jamaica; famous for its 
beauty: p. (1047) 11047. 

Honteleonedi Calabria, Italy; oas.; p. 18,678. 
Monteiimar, (., DrOme. France; nr. B. BhOne; 
bricks, tiles. ** nougat,” coaJ-mixiJng: p. (1954) 
16.639. 

Montenegro, diri. .Jugoslavia; agr., pastoral: cap. 

Oetinje; a. 13.837 sq. m.: p. (1960) 489.000. 
MoQterean-hint-Yomie, Seine-et-Mame, France; 
on R. Seine; agr. tools, footwear, brick mftg.; 
p. (1954) 20,119. 

Monterey, c.. Oil., S. of San Frandsco; resort of 
artists and writers; impt. sardine iodus., fruit 
and veg. canneries; p. (1900) 22,618. 

Monterla, (.. cap. Cordoba. Colombia. S. America; 

tobacco, cacao, cotton, sugar; p. (1950) 96,160. 
Monterrey, -t. cap., Nuevo Ledn. Mexico; cath.: 
textiles, brewing, ironwks., minerals; thermo- 
elec. plant: sheet metal; p. (1960) 596093. 
Montmertoll. mkt. t„ Italy: S.W. Florence: p. 

11060. [p. 16000. 

Montevarohi, Italy; on B. Amo; industl.; 
Montevideo, apt., cap., Uruguay; on N. cst of 
La Plata estuary ; unlv.; livestock prod, mnfia 
and exp.; p. (eetd. 1056) 922,886. 

Montesuma, Ga., U.8.A. ; mkt for winter itokt 
garden produce, cottonseed oil : p. (1060) 2081. 
Montgomery, oo., N.E. Wales : cap. Bfontgomery ; 

a. 797 sq. m.; p. (1961) UOM. 

Montgomery, eo. L, mun. bor., Montgomen^ N.B. 
Watos; m upper Severn vaUey, 8 m. N.B. of 
Newtown; agr. mkt; p. (1061) 970 
Montgomery, e., cop., Ala., U.S.A.: cotton, 
timber, fertilisers; comm, ctr.; dy. wks.; 
p. (1960) 134093. * ^ 

Mbntgom^, I., W. Punjab, Pakistaii; livestock; 

leather, ootton: p. (1961) 26jqq. 

Montlohttri, commune. Lomhardy. N. Italy; 
mftg. ; p. 11060. 

MODtUmlei-fiir-SBmlire, t. Belgium; coal, iion- 
wks.; p. (1962) 24092. 

Montlgw-tts-M& eommune, Mosdle. Franoe: 
teridE sub. Nto; botanic gardens: p. (1964) 

MolS^al' eommune, 8. Spain; agr., wines; tez- 
toes, pottery, soap; p. (1967) 24M2. 
Honttuoon, t, AUier, lyanoe:^on B.,Cher: agr. 
ctr.; ma^ln.. enUery. chemioata. mlnon; 
p. (1962) 68066. 114094. 

MontmoTNioy, Setnenst-Oise, Beam: p. (1964) 
Montoio, 6^; on K Guadalquiyfr^ 

agr. prod., olive P. (19M) 16J^. 
Montpelier, e.. cap. Vt, T7.SJL, on Winooehl B.; 
varied inds.; p. 8000, 
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Montraal, e.. «pf.. Quebec* Canada; at confluence 
of Ottawa and St. Lawrence Ba. ; catbs.* unlv. ; 
ity. ctr.; brewing, tobacco, footwear, oil re- 
fining; oomnLctr.; Igst. c. and ant. in Oanada; 
p. (1061) 2J09JS09, 

llontreiiilH»iia-Boli. t, Seine. France: mnft.. 
fruit: p. <1062) 92MS. 

llontrem, (..Swttaerland; onL. Qeneva: health 
resort : p. 19^00. 

Montrose, spi., buirgh, Angus. Soot. : on E. aO. at 
mouth of S. Edr B. ; chemicals, and rope wks.. 


luiou. uMimid^ P. (1061), I0t702. 

Mootronge, f., Selno. France; paper, petfranes 
predsion tools; p. (1062) 4SJ824, 

Mhntaerrat, I.. Leeward Is., W.I.: limes, fruits, 
carrots and onions: ch. t. Plymouth ; a. 82 sq. 
m.; p. (estd. 1066) 18JOOO. 

Montville. 8.E. Conn.. U.S.A.: paper, textiles: 
p. (1060) IMO, 

Monsa. t.. Lombardy, Italy; cath.; oomm.. 
textiles, leather, hats: p. (1061) 84,446. 

Mbonie. t., Queensland. Australia: 200 m. W. of 
Brisbane: oilflelds: pipeline to Lytton. at 
mouth of Brisbane B. 

Moonta, e., S. Australia ; on £. side of Spencer's Q.. 
70 ro. S. of Pt. Plrie; onoe impt. oopper-mines. 
now declining. 

Moorea, one of (he Oi. /«.. the Society gr.. Pac. 
Oc.; a. 60 sq. m.: p. (1062) 4,147. 

Mooifoot Hills, ranoe, Peebles and Midlothian, 
Scot.: alt. 2.186 ft. 

Moorhead, i.. W. Minn.. t7.S.A. : potatoes, dairy- 
i%. poultry; p. (1060) 22J984. [Bay. 

Moose R.. Ontario. Canada; flows to James 

Mooseliead, A.. Me.. U.S.A. : source of Kennebec 
B. : 85 m. long, 10 m. wide. 

Moose Jaw, e.. Saskatchewan. Canada; rly. 
Junotion: asr. ctr.: agr. implements. oU re- 
fining: p. (1061) 83,206. 

Moquegna. dep., S. Peru; cotton, malse. fruit; 
cap. M.: a. 5.540 sa. m.: p. (lOOl) 61.315. 

Moquegna, t., Peru: wines: p. (1061) 3.886. 

Mora, t., St^: indusU.: p. (1057) 10,844. 

Marar,c..OwaliQr. Madhya Pradesh, India: p.lnc. 
Qwalior (q.v.). 

Moratallo. (.. Spain; N.W. of Marcia; doth, 
alcohol, wines: v,14Jf8e. 

Moratuwa, (..Ceylon : p. (1046) 60,700. 

Mocafu, B., Oseohosloyakla and Austria: trfb. of 
B. Danube : length 212 m. 

Morava, B.. Jugoslavia: rises in Cma Gora (S. of 
Dinario Alps), flows K. Into B. Danube 60 m. 
below Belgrade; valley used by trunk riy. 
from Belgrade to Thessaloniki (Salonika) and 
Athens. Sofia and Istanbul (Constantinople); 
length approx. 850 m. 

Moravia, old prov., Gsecboslovakia ; agr., forestry, 
coal, textiles: j>. ino. Bohemia (1062) 9JS86yS3. 

Moray, oo.. N.E. Scot. : cereals, flsheiles, distilling, 
woollens; oo. burgh. Elgin: a. 482 sq. m.: 
p. (1061) 48a68. 

Moray Firth, orm of M. Sea; on Scottish B. cst.. 
between Boas and Cromarty, and Kaim, Moray 
cos. 

MotMhan, dep., France; on Bay of Biscay; 
agr. (apples), mining, flditng; cap. Vannes; 
a. 2,780 sq. m.: p. (1062) 630^33. 

Moreens, (..LandesJBVanoe; p. (1054)2,072. 

Mordov A.SJ3.B.. n.S.S.B.: between Be. Oka 


and V4 
ijmr 



agr.; a. 0,848 sq. m.: p. (1050) 


, N. Lancs, 

Eng. : on 8. shore of Moiecambe Bay; More* 
cambe. holiday resort: Heysbam, port for N. 
Irdand and oQ reflEm: p. (1061) 40.852. 
Mores, (., K.S.W.. Australia; In agr. and grasing 
region; mkt.; p. (1047) dJOl. 

Mordia, c.. cap.. Miohoat&n. Mexico; oath. : tex< 

cap. Cuernavaca; a. 1,016 sq. m.: p. (1060) 
222,284. [(1068) 214^79. 

Mflre Og Roiii8dai.dis(., Norway : a. 5,812 sq. m. : 
Mmet-sur-Loing (Moret las Sablons), (.. 40 m. S. 

of Paris on ptoturesQue R. Loing. 

Moral, (., 8.B. Jura, France; oredsion lnitm< 
ments, optical equipment, winter sports, 
Moigaii* B. pL. 8. Australia; on B. Murray, 
where It suddbnly turns B. approx. 150 m. from 
its month; handieB tmnshipinsnt of Murray 
•DA.DmpvB. tafflo to mU for despatch to 


Blorgantown, t, W. Ya.. n.BA..; coal. oil. gas 
fields; chemicals, heavy Ind.; p. (1060) 22,487, 

Morioka, c., N. Honshu. Japan ; textiles. Ironwks.; 
p. (1064) 171J000. 

Morlalx, spt., Finlstore. France ; tobacco, paper, 
brewing, agr.; p. (1054) 15j087. 

Morley, (.. mun. bar., W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; 8 m. S.'W. 
of ]jeed«: woollens. ooal-mlniM. stone quarry* 
tug. tanning: p. (1061) 40,322. 

Moroooo, ind, eovereion et., since Bfarch 1066 
(formerly French and Spanish prots.) N.W. 
Africa; cap. Rabat; chief ts. Cssablaxica. Mar- 
rakesh, Tsiigier, Fes. Meknto, Tetuan. Oujda. 
Sail. Mina HassanTanl: agr.. forest, and animal 
prod.; frruits; phosphates, manganese, iron ore. 
lead, sine; coal, petroleum, sugar refining; a. 
171.000 sq. m.; p. (1061) 11,626,000. 

MOroiSMro, (.. Tansanla, E. Africa; on E. edge of 
Central African plateau, alt. approx. 8.000 ft., 
110 m. by rail W. of Dar-es-Salaam; ctr. of 
sisal- and cotton-growing a. 

Mordn de la Frontera, commune, S.W. Spain; 
olives; iron ore; marble: p. (1057) 30,137. 

Morofcai L, N. of Molucca. Indonesia. 

Morpeth, mun. 6or.. Nortbiunberland. Eng.; nr. 
Newcastle: ooal-mlning.irDn: p. (1061) 12.422. 

Morrinsvillo, (.. N.I. N.Z.: agr. ctr.; p. (1061) 4,111. 

Morrlston, vil.. Olamorran. S. Wales: on B. 
Tawe. 2 m. N.E. of Swansea: dno smelting 
and refining steeL (p. (1060) 17,712. 

Morristown, L, NJ.. n.S.A.: holiday ctr.. fruit; 

BlorrisvlUe. tor., Penns.. UJ3.A. : on Delaware B. : 
rubbering.: p. (1060) 7,790. 

Morro Velho. mno-diet., Minas Qeraes. Bnudl: 
in Serra do Espinhaco. 10 m. 8. of Belo Hori- 
sonte; deep rich gold-mines: ch. t. Nova Lima. 

Mon, f .. N. .Jutland. Denmark ; a. 188 sq. m. ; p. 
(1060) 86,766. 

Mortlake. (.. Sumy. Eng. : on B. Thames ; lesldtl. 
sub. of Tiondon: oement. pottery. 

Morven, mtn., Aberdeen. Soot.; nr BaDater: 
alt. 2.862 a [alt. 2.313 ft. 

Morven. nUn.. Caithness. Soot.: nr. Berrledale: 

Moscow, e., B.S.F.S.B.; cap., tr.S.S.B.; on B. 
Moskva: caths., unlv.. Kremlin, palaces; 
leading cultural, political and comm, ctr.: tex- 
tiles. steel, engin., oil refining, chemicals: p. 
(1064) 2.222.222: Greater 117(1062) 7Ji08j000. 

Moscow Sea (Doha Reservoir), arHflciai L., 
R.S.FB.B.; created behind dam on B. Volga 
at Ivankovo: supplies water bo Moscow, 
maintains level on Mosoow-Volga Canal, and 
supplies water to 8 hydro-elea power-stas.: a. 
127 sq. m. 

Mosoow-Volga Oanal, BB.FB.B.: links B. Volga 
at Ivankovo with Khimki suburb of Moscow; 
forms part of Loningrod-Moscow Inland water- 
way ; opened 1087 : length 80 m. 

Moselle, dep., N.E. France; cap. Mete; a. 2.403 
sq. m.; p. (1062) 919,412. 

Moselle, R.. Fniuce and Germany; trib. of B. 
Rhine: length 828 m.; canalised between 
Tbionville and Ooblens (168 m.). 

Modii, (.. Tansanla, E. Africa; on S.E. flank of 
Mt. KU^manlaro; ctr. of ooilee-growlng diet, at 
alt. approx. 5,500 ft.; despatches coffee by rail 
to Tanga or Mombasa. [240 m. 

Moskva, B.. UB.S.B.: trib. of B. Oka; lenrth 

Moss, $i4., Norway: pulp, paper, maohln.. textile 
tods.: p. (1060) 20,461, 

Mossamsdes, ept., Angola, Africa; exp. rubber; 
fishing, fertilisen: m 2.877. 

Mossel Bay. rat.. C. Prov., S. Africa: oysters, 
whaling; wool. oetealB: p. (1060) 72.172 ino. 
4,222 whites. [steel ; p. 2A22. 

Mossond, („ Lanark. Soot : nr. Glasgow: Ironand 

Mostglsl, S.L. N.Z. : wooUens: p. (1061) 6.468. 

Mossiey, imm. tor., Lancs, Eng.; 8 m. E. of 
Oldham; mkt. t.. textiles, iron and steel; p. 
(1061) 8.795. 

Most, t., CSSB.: lignite, ohemicals; Drushba 
crude oil pipeline extended to dhemical wks.; 
P (1061)44.482. 

Mostssansm. t.. Algeria ; vineyards. floor, leather; 
p. (1048) 83j484. 

Mostar, L, Hersegovina. Jugoslavia; on B. 
Naietva; bauxite, lignite, aluminium plant; p. 
(1060) 42.222. 

Mosul t, Iraq; on B. Tigris; oomm. ctr.. impt. 
during crusades: agr. prod., livestock, textnes: 
P. (1060) 341,000. 

Motala, L, on L. V&ttem. Sweden; radio sta.: en- 
gin., woollen goods; p. (106if27,742. 
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MgtberweU ana Wlihaw.bwvMAnsrk. Soot.: In 
Clyde valley, 15 m. 8.E. of Glaseow: c(Mil» 
iron, fiteel, rnaohln.. engin.. silk. nylon: P. (19611 
„ 72J99. (p. (1957) 23,420. 

Motril, apt.. Spain; mlneialB. cotton, sugar, firults; 
Mottorone, Mont& men.. Italy, between L. Mag- 
giore and L. O^; alt. 4,892 ft. [3^10, 

llotoelca, f., B.I., K.Z.; fruit, tobacco: p. (1961) 
Monllna. e., cap. Alller. France: on R. AlUer: 
cath.. rained ch&teau : timber wks.. brewimt ; 
p. (1954) 24,437. [timber: P. (1955) 101,720. 
Monlmein. apt., Burma on B. Salween: rice, 
MoundsvUle. c.. W. Va.. XJ.B.A.: on Ohio K: 

coal, glass, sine; p. (1960) 1SJ63. 

Uount Adams, vedk. White Mine.. N.H., n.B.A. : 

alt. 5,679 ft. [fruit. 

Mount Barker, extreme S.W. of W. Australia: 
Mount Carmel, dor.. Penns.. n.8.A.: on Wabash 
U.; coal-mng., clothing niftg.: p. (1960) 10.760. 
Mount demens. f.. Mich.. U.S.A. : on Clinton fi. ; 

mineral springs; p. (1060) 21,016. 

Mount Desert, I.. Me.. U.S.A.: a. 100 SQ. m.: 
mtns.. i summer resort. 

MountDoldsworthy L, W. Australia; new t. being 
developed in Iron ore mng. a. 

Mount Gambler, (.. B. Australia; pastoral, agr. 
ctr.: n. (1061) 1SM4. 

Mount Holly, (.. N.J.. U.S.A.: textiles, clothes, 
leather: p. (1060) 13,271. 

Mount luk, i., W. Queensland, Australia: in 
Belwyn Bange 80 m. W. of Cloncnrry, linked 
bv rly. through Cloncnrry to E. cst. at Towns- 
ville; silver-lead mines; p. (1061) 13J815. 

Mount Kennedy, mtn., Yukon. 8 m. E. of Mt. 

Hubbard on Alaskan border; alt. 14,000 ft. 

Mount Lofty Range, mtn. tavge, 8. Australia : lies 
immediately E. of Adelaide approx. 5 m. from 
6t. Vliioent O. : forms barrier to routes leaving 
Adelaide N.E. and K. ; lower slopes support 
vineyards and outer suburbs of Adelaide; 
rises to over 8.000 ft. 

Mount Pleasant, (.. Mich.. 17.8.A.: oil. lumber. 

sugar-beet, dairy prod.; p. (1960) 14,375, 

Mount Prospect. III., U.8.A.: p. (1960) 18^. 
Mount Tom Price t., W. Australia; new t.. being 
developed in iron ore mng. a. 

Mount Vernon, e.. 111.. U.8.A.; timber, flour, 
woollens, coal; p. (1960) 15,66$. 

Mount Vernon, c., N.Y., I7.S.A.. on Bronx B.: 
sub. of N.Y.; residtl.; v. (1900) 76,010. Takes 
its name from George Washington's bouse on tiie 
Potomac, In Virginia, 15 m. 8. of Washington, 
D.C. : varied inds., inci electronic equipment. 
Mount Vernon, c.. Ohio. U.8. A. : on Kokoslng B. ; 

timber goods, mnfs.; p. (1960) 13,284. 

Mountain Ai^ urb. disi., Glamorgan. Wales; 
in narrow valley 8 m. 8.E. of Aberdaie : coal : 
p. (1061) 29390. 

Mountain Provlnoe. vroo., N. Luson, Philippines: 
rice, metal working; copper; h.e.p. at Ivogon; 
a. 5,458 sq. m.: p. 296374. 
lOOnntain View. L, Cal.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 30389. 
Monntmelliek, L, rural LMighis, Irdand; 
mkt. tajuuDg. malting; p. (rural diet. 1961) 
22396. 

Mount’s Bay, Met, 8. cst. Cornwall, Eng. : 20 m. 
wide: fishery groimds. 

Monienx. S.W. Aquitaine, France: nr. Lacq; 

new town in oil ^t. [2,796 ft. 

Moume Mtns., Down, N. Ireland: highest peak, 
Mouscron, t.. Belgtnm ; cotton- and wool-weaving : 
p. (1062) 36396. 

Moose or Souris, B. Canada and n.B.A.; trib. 

of Asslnlboine B. : length 600 m. 

Moy. R., Mayo and Sligo, Ireland ; length 85 m. 
Monmbiquo, Portuowee eel., E. Afirlca; sugar, 
oil-nuts, cotton, maize: oil refining, cement; 
cap. Lourenco klarques: a. 802,827 sq. m.; p. 
(1962) 6392388. 

MozamUaue Channel, strait, Indian Ocean ; 
separatee Malagasy firom mainland of Aflrica; 
length 1,000 m.. width Dorn 260 to 600 m. 
MozamUom Oonent, ocean current, flows H. to 8. 
along E. ost. of Mbeambiqae and Hatal, E. 
Africa; relatively wann water. 

Moad^ t.. BB.FB.B.: on Bostov-Bakaily.: on 
ptpe-UDM: p, 14308. 

Mnoh Wenloek, tee Wenlo6k. _ 

Muok. I., Inner Hebrides, Scot. : 8. of Eigg. 
Mfiblhansen, t.. Erfiirt, £. Geimany: on B. 
XTnstrut; textiles, mabhln., tobacco; p. (1968) 
46362. [tourist resort: p. 10,000. 

Muizenbeig. I.. 8.W. Cape Prov., B. Afilca: 


Dkrainlan S.8.B.; 
. tobacco; p. (1956) 44300. 
cap., Llaonin 


MukaOhevo (Ma 

furniture textl 

Mukden (ShMayimg), e.. cap., Liaoning. N.E. 
China; on Hun-Ho in narrowest part of lowland 
with hilly country on both sides; impt. rly. 
Junction with main routes N. to Harbin and 
Trans-Siberian Bly.. 8. to Pekhig. Luta and 
into Korea; gr. comm, and educational ctr.; 
machin, bldg, plant; p. (1956) 2390,000. 

Mula. f., Spain; tr. ctr.; p. (1957) 16,127. 

Mulde, R., Germany; trib. of B. Elbe; length 
180 m. 

MnUiBota, mtn.. Sierra Nevada range. Spain; 
alt. 11.420 ft. (highest peak Europe, outside 
Alps). 

MflIhelm-an-der-Buhr, N. Bhlne-Westphalla. 
Germany: on B. Buhr; cas.; ooal-mining, 
iron, steel, tobacco, engin., elec., oil refining; 
airport; p. (1968) 189300. 

Mulhonse, t.. Haut-Bhin, France: textiles, 
chemicals, machin.; p. (1962) 110735. 
nil, Argyll, Soot., included In Hebrides; a. 
857 sq. m.; granite, pastoral farming; ch. t. 
Toliermory. 

Mnn of Galloway, 8. point of Wigtown. Soot. 

Mullet, The, penirtsvla, W. ost. Mayo. Ireland. 

Mullingar, eo. t.. Westmeath. Ireland ; on Brosna 
K.: mkt., agr. ctr., tannliig; p. (1961) 6394. 

Multan, die., W. Punjab. Pakistan; ch. t., 
Multan; p. (1961) 6363300. 

Multan, t.. W. Punjab. Pakistan ; on B. Chenab; 
carpets, silks, pottery: steel, thermal sta.; gas 
pip^ne to Lyallpur: p. (1961) 858.000. 

Mumbles, Jtoliday resort, residtl. dist.. Glamorgan, 
8. Wales ; within Bwansea bor. : p. 10300, 

Mande, f.. Ind., U.S.A. ; on White B.; iron, steel, 
glass and paper; p. (1960) 68.608. 

Mfinden, i.. Germany; on B. Weser; picturesque 
medieval t.. cas.; leather and rubber goods 
tobacco fact.; p. 22300. 

HunbalU t.. Penns.. U.8.A.; p. (1960) 17312. 

Munich (Miinchen), e.. cap. Bavaria. Germany; on 
K. Isar; univ., cath., palace, museum, " English 
Garden " ; comm. ctr. ; scientific Instruments ; 
machin., Irrewing. textiles, tobaoen. chemleals. 
elec, engin.; film studios: route ctr.; p. (1965) 
1310300. 

MUnster, r.. N. Ebine-Westphalia, Germany; 

cath., tmlv.. cas. ; leather, metal nutobin.. rly. 
junction; p. (1968) 189,700. 

Munster, prot., S.W Ireland; includes cos. 
Waterford. Kerry. Cork, Limerick. Clare 
Tipperary; a. 9 475 sq. m.: p. (1961) 848368. 

Mnonio, R.« part of boundary between Finland 
and Sweden; flows into G. of Bothnia. 

Mur, B., Austria; trib. of B. Drava; length 

250 m. [Canada. 

Murohlnsoii, C.. Han Peninsula, Baffin L. 

Murohisoii, B., W. Australia: length 800 m. 

Ehuehlson, peak, Boo^ Mtns., B.C.. Canada; 
alt. 18.500 ft 

MurctalsoD Fells, on Viotofia Nile. Uganda. 

Murota, pfw„ B.E. Bpain: fomnsr king_. 
mineran, oereals, fruit; cap. Maida; a. 
4.869 BQ.in.: p {1959)808310. 

MunIb. e., cap,, Murcia, Spain; on B. Segura: 
cath., unlv.; silk, glate, hats, gloves; p. 
(1960) 260,000. 

Muilreeshoro, t, Tenn., U.BJL.: p. (1960) 18392. 

Mnig, Bm Germany; trib. of B. Bhlne; tongth 
40 OL [m. to desert swamps. 

Mmgab or Mutgbab. B.. Afthanistan; flows 260 

Mmmaiuik. ept., B.S.F.8.B.. U.S.S.B. ; on Kola- 
peninsula; Ice-free throughout year; eugin., 
elec, power: fishing, shipbldg,; marine power 
sta. ntllirilng tidal energy projected; p. (1968) 
254300. 

Moron, i., B.S.F.S.B.; mkt. gardening: textiles, 
engin.: p. (1959) 78,000. _ 

Muxoran, ept, Hokkaido, Japan; on W. cst.: 
industl.; iron ore; p. (1966) ^ _ 

Murphysboro, e.. HI.. UBJk. ; on Big Muddy B.: 
p. (1960) 8378. 

Kumar, R., separates N.S.W. 

Australia; Igst. B. In continent, length 1,600 m. 

Monty, It, dist., NJl. Victoria. AusteaflA 
Bliii]!ay,t..kUtoli,UB.A.: sub. Salt Lake aty; 

tdb.<>r 

MvitUMi!lV,^w!!*B«^,&Ua: sffle. weaving, 
ivory carving, gold and silver embiolderr; 
p. (1961) 16390. 
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Knnipara. NJm N.Z.; tn Kaingaroa Forest a.; Nabhis. Jordan; N. of Jerusalm; nr. Old 
timberiii^; p. (1001) 2.500. Testament c. of Shechem (Sichem, Bychem). the 

Mivwllliiiiibali. C N.8.W.. Australia: dairying. first Palesthilan site mentioned hi Grenesls; 

firolt. timber. Jacob's Wdl and Mt. Oerlzim adjacent; p. 

ttnnrok. t.. Libya. N. Africa; In Feasan Oasis: (1961) 45.^0. 

tr. ctr.: p. IJOOO. (lacbod. 1.. GSBB.: on R. Metta] at entrance to 

WqA f.. Turlny: W. ofL.Van: p. (1000) 20.025. Lewln Nachod Pass; Prussian victory over 
Musa aebel. nan,, Bgvpt: aJt 7.376 ft.: Identi* Austrians 1866: cotton spinning, dyeing: p. 

fled with the RibUcal sLoai. (1061) 27.545. [mftg.; p. (1060) 25.074. 

Muscat and Oman, sultofude, Arabia; agr.. friiit Nacogdoches, £., Texas, U.B.A.; lignite; mkt.: 
(dates), oil; cap. Muscat: a. 82.000 sa. m.; p. NaesWed, nOO, t.. BJ&Uand. Denmark: paper, iron, 
SeSjOOO. fbotwear: p. (1060) 25.527. 

MiUHNd. t., cap„ Muscat and Oman. Arabia; Namlind, India (1068): incorporates Naga 
on B. Gst. of G. of Oman; am. tr.; pearl HUls and Tuengsang; tribal a., formerly parts 
fisheries; p.''(e8td. 1062) 5,500. of Assam: adm. ctr. Kohlma: a. 6.366 sq. m.: 

Mnscatine, e„ Iowa, U.S.A.: on Missiastppl R.; p. (1061) 555,000. 

meat packing, timber ind.; p. (1060) 50,557. Nagano, c., central Honshu. Japan; on R. Bmano- 
Mnade Shoals, rapids, in Tennessee R.. n.BJL: gawa. 100 m. S.W. of Niigata;^ 

site of Wilson dam. sUk mftg.. reed organs; p. (1065) 172,^36. 


fisheries; p.''(e8td. 1062) 5,500. of Assam: adm. ctr. Kohlma: a. 6.366 sq. m.: 

Mnscatine, c„ Iowa, U.S.A.: on Missiastppl R.; p. (1061) 555,000. 

meat packing, timber ind.; p. (1060) 20M7, Nagano, c., central Honshu. Japan; on R. Bmano- 
Mnade Shoals, rapids, in Tennessee R.. n.BJL: gawa. 100 m. S.W. of Niigata;^ 

site of Wilson dam. sUk mftg.. reed organs; p. (1065) 172,336. 

Mnmve Range, mbu., on bdy. between B.Anstra- NagaOka, 1., N.W. Honshu. Japan: Ige. oil pro- 
Ua and N. Terr.. Australia ; isolated highland In duction ctr.; p. (1060) 1&,254. 
ctr. of continent: arid; rise to over 8.000 ft. Nagapattinam. t., Madras. India: at mouth of ^ 


Muskegon, e., Mich., U.S.A. : engln., motor can. 
accessories, aeroplane engines; p. (1060) 46,485. 


Vettar: riy. terminus; cotton, tobacco, ground- 
nuts: p. (1061) 55.555. ' 


Muddngnm, *2t.. Ohio. U.SAl.; *trib. of Ohio* R.: Naimsaki. c.. apt.. Kyi^u. 'Japan: engln.. shi]^ 


length 240 UL 

Muskogee, (.. Okla.. 0.S.2L; rIy. wks.. oil re- 
fining, cotton, floor; p. (1060) 38,059. 

Musselburgh, one. burgh, Midlothian,Soot.: on S. 
side of Firth of Forth at mouth of R. Esk: wire, 
oables, nets, twine; paper mkg.; golf oourae; 
hist, bldgs: now virtually sub. of Edinburgh: 
p. (1061) 27.575. 

Mussel Shell, R., Mont., tr.S.2L. trib. of Bilssouri R. 

MussomeU. Bioily: agr. interests; p. 12J500. 

Mutankiang (Mudanjiang), c.. Helluniddang prov.. 


bldg., enamelled and lacquer ware: 2nd c. to Ite 
destroyed by atomic bomb in Second World 
War: since rebuIlU P. (1M6) 406,479. 

Nagh Hamadi (Nag* Hi^&di). L, Upper U.^.. 
N. Africa: on R. Nile 160 m. above As^t; 
site of barrage (opened 1080) to regulate Nile 
flood and ensure irrigation of Qlrga proy.; 
bamge carries Cairo-Shellal riy. across Nile; 
Junction for light riy. to Kharga Oasis. 

Nagina. t.. Uttar I^^esh, India: sugar; p. (1061) 
30,427. . . ^ 


China; pi^. paper, xnachln.. flour millmg; p. Nagoya. t„ Owarl, Honshu. Japan ; tbriring cap^ 


(1053) 161.000. tr- csh. ceramic Inde ctr., also cotton and 

Muttra or Mathura, t.. Uttar Pradesh. India; on sUk factories; p. (1065) 2.555.450. 

R. Jumna: Hindu ctr.,* p. (1061) 255.555. ^ Nagpur. «.. Maharashtra India: un!v.: Htodu 
Mns Tagh, mfn. pass, Karakoram Mtus., E. temples: salt, grain jtotton; p. (1861) 643,659. 

Turkestan ; aJt. 18.080 ft. Nagy Banya. mining t.. Ron^la ; gold^ver. le^ 

Muaaflaipur, U, Bihar. India: univ.: p. (1061) Nagy BecdcarCk, industL U, Jugoslavia: on R. 

109 j048 Bega. 

Mnso, central Colombia : emerald-mining : Nagyenyed, Transylvania. Romwia : on R. 


p. (1050) 5.000. 

Mwamsa, t., N. Tanzania. E. Africa; pt. on 
L. Victoria; riy. terminus; p. 6,000. 

Mweelrea, nUn., Mayo. Ireland ; alt. 2.688 ft. 
Mweru, L„ between Congo and N. Rhodesia; a. 


Blaros ; wood carving, educational ctr.. famous 
for wine in Middle Ages. ^ iP. AI»®2) 34 491. 
Nagykanizsa. Hungary; distilling, milling; 
NagyUkinda. t, Torontil. Jugoslavia; flour and 
fruit ctr. . 


2.700 sqVm. [awa; p. 7,775. NsgykOrOs. indusd. t, Hungary; wine; p. (1062) 

M^ungmya, disU, Lower Burma; ch. t. I^tan- Naha, s^., Rynku Is., Japan; control; 


Myoeoaa, aneient c.. Greece : ruined. 

Mykonos. I.. N. Cyclades, Greece; p. 4488. 
Myrnenslngh. t.. Bengal. Pakistan; rice. Jute; p. 
(1061) 55Jf00. 


mkt., textiles: U.S.A. air base; p. (1950) 44,775. 
Nahe, R., Germany, flows 60 m. to K. Rhine, nr. 

Bingen. [(1061) 8,877. 

Nahorkatiya. N.E. Assam, India; oil-fields; p. 


MyiVddlslwyii, i.. urfr. dist, Monmouth. Eng. ; to Nalisworth. (., ar<>. disU, Gloucester. Eng. ; in 
iSrrow vaJ]^ of W. Bbbw R.. 7 m. N.W. of Ootswold Hills. 4 m. 8. of Stroud; woollens; 


Nein»^: coal-mng.. elec, goods, kerb- and 
flagstones; p. (1961) 15.433. 

Mynydd-Blawr. min., N. Wales : alt. 2,293 ft 


p. (1061) 5.525. , 

Naheu c.. Iran; noted for very fine carpets; p. 
(1967) 40489. „ _ 


Mydowtoe, %„ Poland; nr. Katowice; riy. June.; Naim. mar. co„ Scot., on Moray F. between Moray 


ooal. flax mills, bricks; p. (1965) 44.000. 
Mywra, at., 8. India: hydro, ol^ power; jmld. 


and Inverness; much moorland; farm^. 
quarries. Ashing ; a. *200 sq.m.; p. (1961) 5,452. 


rsore, O. JUMUai uyuru. witw. pwww, Muarnw*. iwinuti, a.. -.vrv 

Iron and steel, manganese: coffse, tea, cotton; Naim, buroh, Naim. on 8. aide of Moray 


cap. Bangalore; a. 74.210 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
23486,772. 

Mysore, t., Mysore, India; univ.; carpets, comm, 
ctr.; p. (1961) 555.554. ^ 


Firth 18 m. N.E. of Inverness. 

Nairobi, c.. cap., Kenya. E. AWca; 827 m. from 
Momb^: univ.; Uganda Riy. ctr.; it. tods.; 
hig-game shooting; p. (1962) 266,700, 


MytishcH b. R.S.F.S.R!, 12 in, N.B. Moaeow: NaMha, L.. Kenya; toca*»d on floor of Or. 


Jorries, coaches: p. (1969) 99j0go. 


African Rift VaUey ; alt. 6.000 ft. , 


H ghfliri; point 8,080 ft.: olives, figs, lemons, sogiur. metal nmft.: iM1901) 54^25. 


sogiur. metal nmft.: P» 0961) 54^25. 

Nakhichevan, t., Aaerbaydzhan S.S.R.: ^es 

MytUrae: a. 618 aq. m. ; p. (1951) 164483. to a.; food and wine tods.: p. (1960) 26,^. 
Mytwm, cop.. ipt.,'M!l.. Greece; ip. (1961) 57 J55. Nakhcdka, U, R.8.F.B.R.: pt. on Bm of Japw. 
ffimlie, /{..Itoiya; txlb. of Booha R. : len^ 45 m. B. of Vladivostok; P*- 
nO ml [length 80 m. ships: new town 1060: p. (1960) 55,555. 

MAmta. JL, UB.8.B.: flows to Black Boa; Nakhon BatOhasima, Thailand; copper mkt.: 

p. (1060) 42JS18, 

Nakhonsri-Ayuliiaya, t., Thotla^; ^ m. N. of 

N Bahkok; temples; p. (1060) 55.555. 

Nakuni. t., Kenya rift va^y (6,024 ft.).E. Africa; 
IMXR. Bavaria. Germany; Joins R. Danube nr. prtrteoted ^ Syjwo” ^ 

Ratkbim; length 00 m. Nakuru; wool prooesimBg. p. (1062)57.500. 

MhudauA. N. nStond. Noth.: nr. HUvennia Nakahov, spt., Laaland 1.. Denmark; su»w 
axborioultiire: oenunks: p. (1007) 17j008. reflntog; p. (1060) 25,5^. 

T<>id<da. K. *«»: «tnt« tMort: » 

Mi ftSilL /„ tonniiig part of at. of Bahrain. 8. Africa; aeml-arid; a.l00.(^8q.m.: copper. 
AiabC: about 2 rnTm ohenmftacenioe. di a mo o d a. 


Naali.Jt.. Bavaria. Germany; JotosR. Danube nr. 

MtoMo^.^K'HStod^Neth.: HUvmnttm 

axborioultiire: oenmicB: p. (1067) 17M8. 
Haas, fiiM. U, cap., KUdaie. D^nd ; former cap. 

Laiiister: p. (loei) 4.052. ^ 

Nabe^.. Tuniala. H. Africa: winter reairt; p. 

Ml ftSila /m tonniiig p^ of et. of Babxeln. 
Arabia: about 2 m. to ohenmitarence. 
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NarbeUu mlA, urb. dist», Pembroke, Wides; nr. 

head of Milford Haven; p. (1061) 9S0. 
Narbonne, t., Aude, France; winee. eulphni; 

tUes; p. (1954) SS^. 

Natdo, t., Lecce. Italy; teztflea; p. 20JS58, 
llBienta. B.. Jugoelayia; flowino 140 in. to 
Adriatic. [length 200 m. 

Narew. B.. Poland ; flows to B. Bng. nr. Warsaw; 
Narlno, drp.. Ck>]ombla, 8. America; a. 11.546 so, 
m.: cap. Pasto: p. (eetd. 1050) €28^840. 


^ . 4ndtMll. XJsbeklstan. SB.B.; on 
the Byr Daria; textiles, leather; p. (1050) 

122J800, 

Nam Dlnh. <mpt. tr. N. Vietnam, nr. mouth of 
BedB.; p.25j000, 

Nam Ngum, in Mekong B. a.; hydro-electric 
power plant projected. 

Nammp. L, Assam. India; fertilisers. 

Namoi. B., in N.8.W.. Australia; trib. of Darling 

B.; 270 m. [p. 5.000. A now* IS* \coiMju xwvi 

Nampulap eh. t. Morambique. Port. E. Africa : Narmadap E.* Central India; flowing W. tbrough 


Namsos. spt.. central Norway; on Folda J^ord 
liimlier, flfih canning; textiles; copper; p. 
(1061) 6JS69. 

Namnr. proo.. Belgium; bordering on Fnnce; 
collieries, iron ore. woodland : a. 1.418 sa. m. ; 
p. (1062) 870^0. 

Namur, fortfd, c.. Belgium : at confluence of Meuse 
and Sambre Ba.: p. (1062) 32^96. 

Nanaimo, t.. B.C.. Ckmada ; coal, timber, brewing ; 
p. (1061) 14435. 

Nanchang. c., Klangsl. C^ilna: on Kan-Elang; 
tea. rice, cotton; tractors; p. (1903) 398,000. 

Nanchung (Nanchong). e.. Szechwan. China; agr. 
tr. ctr.: p. (1053) 166,000. 

Nancy, cli. t., Meurthe-et-Mose(le, France; old 
cap. Tx>rralne; gr. industl. activity, cottons, 
woollens. cbemlcaJa. embroidery; p. (1962) 
133,532 

Nanda Devi. min.. Uttar Pradesh. India; alt. 
25.646 a.; first climbed by British team. 1036. 

Nanded. t, Maharashtra. India; on B. Godovarl; 
muslins and tr. ctr.; p. (1001) 81j087. 


Madhya P^esh and Gujarat to G. of C^bay : 
length 800 m. 

Naml. i.. Perugia. Italy; linoleum. 

Narrabrl. (.. N.B.W.. Australia; 800 m. N. of 
Sydney: observatory with stellar Interferometer 
(1064); p. (1047) 3J328. [Bhode I.. UBA. 

Narragansett Bay. inlet of the Atlantic off ost. of 

Narrandeia. i.. New South Wales. Australia; on 
B. Mumimbldgee on N. mariHn of Blverlna 
dlst. : collecting ctr. for wool, mutton, wheat 
and frulta produced in irrigated a. fringing 
Murrumbidgee from Nairandera to Bay. 

Narrogln. t., W. Australia; p. (1057) 4401. 

Narva, t, Bstonian S.8.B.: founded in 1223 by the 
Danes; cath.; textile factories, eogin.; hydro- 
elec.: p. (1066) 21.000. 

Narvik, t, N.W. Norway ; opposite Lofoten Is. : 
ice-free throughout year, linked by rly. to 
Impt. Iron-ore flelds in N. Sweden; exp. iron 
ore; p. (1060) IS411. 

Nashua, c., N.H.. n.S.A. : cotton, paper, carpets, 
ironwks.: p. (1060) 39,096. 


UAUOUilD lUAU U. MVUVTAOsa 

Nanga Parbat, min., N.W. ELashmir. India, In W. Nashville, c.. cap., Tenn., n.S.A. ; on Cumberland 
Himalayas; alt. 20.660 ft. . . .. . 

Nanking (Nanjing), gr. c., Klangsu. China; on 
Yangtze-kiang; cap. dtiring Kuomintang 
regime, 1928-40: famous seat of learning; cot- 
ton cloth, silk, ink; contains tombs of founders 
of the Ming dynasty: p. (estd. 1052) 1,020,000. 

Nanling (Nandmn), mins., S. China ; form divide 
between Bs. flowing N. to Yangtze-kiang and 


S. to Sl-kiang ; Crossed by historic Chellng and 
■” ~ It. mainly below 6.000 ft. 


B.; river pt.. rly. ctr: fine capitol and other 
public bldw.; impt. comm, and educat. ctr.: 
univB. and colleges; cellophane, rayon, food 
and tobacco prods., shoes, printing and publish- 
ing; p. (1060) 170J874. 

Naslk, t., Maharashtra. India: on E. Godavari; 
Hindu pilgrim ctr.: metal work, cotton weav- 
ing; p. (1901) 181403. 

Nastrabad, i.. Ajmer diet.. Bajasthan, India; p. 
(1061) 24,148. 

Naso. i.. nr. Messina. Sicily; industl.; p.8M0» 
Nassau. I.. Cook Is., S. Pao. Oo. ; New Zealand 
terr.; uninhabited. 

Nassan, t., cap. Bahamas. W. Indies ; all Impt. Da 
of the Bahamas oonneoted with N. by radio 
telegraphy ; resort : pearls, sponges, fimlt ; 
p. (estd. 1065) 65J000. 

Naswr City, rural development at Kom Ombo. N. 
of Aswan, to resettle 50.000 Nubians before the 
formation of the artifloial L. behind the High 
Dam. [p. 18,400. 

IRlsBjfl, i.. 8. Sweden; rly ctr.: flimltuie, textiles; 
Natal, cap.. Bio Grande do Norte. Brazil: sugar, 
cotton, salt, camauba wax, hides; p. (1060) 
162437. 

Natal, pr(W..Bep. of 8. Africa; sub-tropical coastal 
climate: sugar-cane, tea, cereals; minerals 
(espei^lyooal); oU discovered at Dannhanser; 
cap. Pietermarltsbuig: a. 88,678 bq. m.; p. 
(1061) 2479420. 

Natai^ prov.. Iran; fn hUl cty. between B^asfaan 
andlsfkhan; pean and other friilts. 

Natdta c.. Miss., U.8JL: in rich ootton-gxowlng 
dist.: p. (1060) 23,791. 

Natdiltochas, U, La.. U.S.A.; on Bed B.; p. 

(1060) 13,924. {28481- 

Natl^ U, Mass.. n.SJl.: boots, dices; p. (1960) 
Natiok, t, B.I., UJ9 A. ; cotton, light mnft. ; p. 3480, 
fllPAOA g UAWAV O AMO/ « 9 4U50 Naturallste, C., N.E. Tasmania, 

esplanade, suffered great damage by earthauake Naturallste, C., 8. of Geographe Bay. W. Australia. 


Meiling Passes : alt. 

Nanning, cap., former ireatit pt., Kwangsi. China; 
on the Yu-ldang; ch. mkt. on B. frimtier; p. 
(1953) 195,000. 

Nan Shan, mins.. Central China ; l^etween Yangtze- 
kiang basin and that of the Bi-klang. 

Nantene, t., Seine, France: nr. Paris: noted for 
cakes: aluminium mftg.: p. (1062) 83428. 

Nantes, t., cap. Loire-AtUntique, France; on B. 
Loire; unlv.; locomotives, biscuit mftg., wood 
pulp, bell foundries, machine wks.. chemicals, 
sugar, oil, textiles, stained glass, nursery gar- 
dens; p. (1062) 246427. 

Nantiooke, 1.. Penns.. U.S.A. : on Susauehanna B. ; 
anthracite canning: p. (1060) 15401, 

Nantucket, I., Mass., U.8.A. ; ollicial W. end of 
trans- Atlantic sea-crossmg; summer resort: 
fishing; p. (1060) 

Nantnng (Nantong), e., Klangsu. China; on N. 
bank of Yangtze-kiang estuary 20 m. N.W. of 
Hai-men; p. (1063) 260,000. 

Nantwicb, mkt. t., urb. dUt., Cheshire, Eng.; 
on B. Weaver. 8 m. 8.W. of Oiewe: brine 
baths, fox-hunting ctr.: dothiug. food prodn.: 
p. (1061) 10,454. 

Nantyglo and Blaina, urb. diet., Monmouth, Eng. ; 
In narrow valley 2 m. N. of AbertlUery : coal, 
iron, footwear, rubber prods.; p. (1061) 10460. 

Nao. 0., E. cat. Spain ; opposite Balearic la. 

Napier, e., cap., Hawke's Bay. N.L NJZ.; fine 


1081, rebuilt by 1088; exp. froaen meat; 
p. (1061) 32,767. 

Nudes. (Napoli), e., tpt., Campania. 8. Italy, 
on Bay of N.. at foot of VesuvluB. opposite site 
of ancient Pompeii : sanctuary of Madonna di 
Pompeii : grotto of Pozsuoli. Oastel del Ovo, 
grand cath. ; votive church of San Francesco 
dl Paola; monastery of San Mastino; subiect 
to earthquakes and volcanic eruptlonB; b^t. 


VU VCU WLAXtUBAMO CWJU TVlwaiUA\» OA By VlXf glH » VffgyWs 

Shipping; mnIA: macaroni, vermicelli, wl^ NaupUa. see Navpllon. 


UKruyiic ouiyA tv m 

Nauorat^ ancient e.. between Cairo and Alex- 
andria; excavated by FUnders Petrie and 
Gardiner. 

NaugatndkL indutU. L, Conn., U.BJL: mnft. 
rubber, iron castings: p. (i960) 19411- 

Naumhnra, e., Halle. E. Gennsny; at oonfluenoe 
of B8.UiistmtanaBaale: annual Hussite feast; 
oath.; textilea. leather, toys, chemicals; P. 
(1963) 37406. 


oUve-oU, ahlpbldg.: p. (1064) 1421400. 

Napo. E., Ecuador; trib. of Amaaou; length 
800 m. 

Napoleon. N.W. Ohio. U.S.A. ; light mnft. ; p. 
(1060) 6,789. 

Kant. t.. Honshu, Japan: S. of Kyoto: shrines 
and temples, colossal Image of Buddha; old cap. 
of Japan; lacquer ware; p. (1065) 134477. 
Narbada, Me Narmada. 


Nauru, I., in^p. see. •(. (1068): phosphate h^d.; 
world's smaUest into. at.: a. 8 sq. m.: p. (1066) 
6400 , 

Nauta, t.. Peru; on confluence of Bs.MaranQn and 
Ucayali. 

Navan (An Uamli), urb, dM., Meath. Ireland: p. 
(1061) 8496. 

Navanagar, eee Bhavaagar. 

Navarino or Neooaitro, Greece; on W. cat. 
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Morea: TurkiBli-Emtlan fleet deetrored In 
the barbonr by allied Englleh. French and 
BueelanB in 1827. 

Navana. prop., old kingdom, N. Spain : bounded by 
the Pi^nees; cap. Pamplona; ffrain. finite. 
oliTee. wines, oattle-naring. copper. silTer. lead : 


a. 4.055 BQ. m.: p. (1950) 899J038, 

Navasota, E. Texas. ir.S.A. : mkt., cotton pro- 
cemdng mills: p. (1060) 4^87. 

Navsail, t, Gulaiat. India; cotton, leather, metal- 
work; p. (1061) 61,400, 

Naxos, i.. Greece; of the Cydades; a. 164 
sq. m. ; fiunous for wine and fruit. 

Nayarit. «(.. Mexico ; a. 10,444 8a.m.: cap.Tepla: 
P. (1060) 889,929. 

Naiaieth, (.. Israel; 21 m. S.E. Acre: associations 
with early Ufe of Ghrist; p. (1068) 26,400. 

Naie. The. e., S. point of Norway. 

NaxUli, S.'W. Turkey; on B. Mendexes; agr.. 
eni. olives; p. (1065) 41,121. 

Ndola. t., Zambia. Central Africa; nr. bdy. 
with Katanga prciv.. Congo. 110 m. by rail N. 
of Broken HiU: ctr. of ridi oopper-mng. a. less 
impt. lead- and zlno-mng: minerals despatched 
by rail E. to Beira and W. to Lobito Bay; p. 
(1064) 84,000. 

Neagh, Lough. L.. N. Ireland: Igst freshwater L. 
in Brit. Is.; a. 153 sq. m.; drained by B. Bann. 

Neath, t, man. bor., GMamoigan. Wales; 6 m. up 
R. Neath from Swansea Bay; coal, aluminium 
inds.. oil ref.; p. (1061) 30J884. 

NOblt-Dag, L, Turkmen S.S.B.: 05 m. S.E. of 
Krasnovodsk: ctr. of oil and ozokerite a.: p. 
(1056) 30,400. 

Nebraska, st.. n.SJL: mainly prairie; cap. 
Lincoln; farming, meat-pacldng. oats, wheat, 
maize, hay. potatoes, sugar-beet, apples, 
wool, livestock, petroleum, cement, mng.. 
minerals: a. 77,227 sa. m.: p. (1060) i,4llj8ao. 

Nebraska, B.. tiib. of Missouri B.. UB.A. 

Neokar.B.. Germany : rising between the Swabian 
Jura. nr. Schwenningen, and the Black IV>reBt : 
through WQrttembeig-Baden to the Bhine at 
Mannheim : length 240 m. 

Neder RUn, It., Netherlands: more northerly of 
two branches of main Biin : length 40 m. 

Needham, t.. Mass.. UB.A. ; nr. Boston : mnfs. : 
p. (1060) 25,798. P. 1,849. 

Needham Market, t., Suffolk, Eng. ; on B. Glpping; 

Needles^gr. of rocki, jutting out at W. extrem. 
I. of Wight. Eng. 

Neemu^ U, Madhya Pradesh. India: p. (1061) 
36J287. 

Neenah, c.. Wls., tJ.SJL: timber yards, flour and 
paper mills: summer resort: p. (1060) 18j057. 

Nmtm Kamnl. built on piles over Caspian Sea 
for Bussian oil workers. 

Negapatom. see Wfign patHn Am - 

Negev, reg., S. Israel, pioneering a.: natural gas. 

Negoiul, mtn., Transylvaulau Bomania: 8.846 ft. 

Neganbo, spf., wb. dist. N.W. prov., C^lon: 
native work in metal, leather; p. (1063) 47J028. 

Nego^^. £. Jugoslavia; on Bomanian border: 

Nc^ Be a ch, Jamaica: 25 m. W. of Montego 
Bay; new resort to further Jamaica’s tourist tr. 

Negri Sembllan. §t„ Malaysia: S.W. Malaya; a. 
2.580 sq. m.; cap. Seremban: p. (1061) 
4a0Ji27. 

Negili^ U, Piura dep.. Peru; on oet.. 15 m. S, of 
Tahura: impt. oil-fleld. 

NbgtOk Bio. prov,, Aigeutina; a. 77,610 sa. m.: 
cap. Viedma: p. (estd. 1060) 204,200. 

Nfgo^o. JB.. Argentina; flows into G. of St. 

Negro, Bio, Brazil, Colombia. S. America; one of 
the ch. tilbs. of B. Amazon: rises in Colombia, 
jo jiyia the Ammiftn Jn N. BrazO. 

Negros, I.. Philippines: 8. of Mindanao; copper, 
a. 4,005 so. m.; p. 2,250/100. 

WAiiiiAf^dan Bangs, mhis., E. Persia. 

hHflstsn, L. N. Bhine-WestphaUa, Ger- 

r: at of Bs. MahnA and Buhr; 

lamps, metalB, chemicals; p. (1068) 84,700. 

NtUdaiig (Nsttinig), e.. Sz^wan prov., China; 
i5rr%.: P. (1058) 190,000, 

tmmm par., nr. Glasgow. Benfrew, Soot: 
tfleaclifleids. cotton, cw. 


fB.Oder. (1) Wsetem 
between Poland and 


Oermaity to OkecMtovak frontier, 
Nei«eiBB.8ileobi. 

Nbivn»t,Ooilomhte,B. America: on B. Magdalena 


cattle, coffee, panama hats; p. (estd. 1050) 
71,170. 

Nejd, diid„ Central Arabia: with Heiaz, forms 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia; mainly desert; 
impt. oil wells, horses, camels, dates, various 
fruits : cap. Biyadh : p. 4,000 jOOO (estimated). 

Nellore, (., Andhra Pradesh. India; dyeing: 
rice: p. (1061) 106,707. 

Nelsom mStg. t., man. bor., Lancs, Eng.; on 
N. flank of Bossendale 3 m. N.E. of Burnley; 
cotton, rayon, iron and brick wks.. light engin. ; 
p. (1061) 81,960. 

Nelson, prov., S.I. N.Z. : cap. Nelson : a. 10.870 
sq. m.; p. (1061) 74,281. 

Nelson, U, S.I. N.Z.; nr. bead of Tasman Bay; 
fruit packing, timber, cath.; p. (1061) 25,810. 

Nelson, B.. Canada; drains L. Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay; length (with its gr. trib. the 
Saskatchewan) 1.450 m. 

Nemunas, B. 1 UB.S.B. ; flowing to the Knrisches 
Half. B.E. Kaliningrad ; length 60 m. 

Nenagh, mlei. t., arb. diM., Tipperary. N. Biding, 
Ireland: p. (1061) 4,317. 

Nene, R., Northants, Eng., rises nr. Naaeby and 
flows 00 m. to the wnOi. [length 450 m. 

Neosho. R„ Kan.. U.S.A.\; trib. of Arkansas B. ; 

Neosho, f.. 8.W. Mo.. U.S1^ ; mkt., lumber, agr.. 
lead-mining; p. (1060) 7.452. 

Nepal, ind. kingdom, Himalftyaa ; bounded on N. by 
Tibet, on E. by Sikkim, on S. and W. by India ; 
exp. cattle, hides and skins, opium and other 
drugs, timber: cigarette and sugar factories at 
Janakpur and Brijung: cap. Katmandu; a. 
54.862 sq. m.; p. (1061) 2,407.227. 

Nepsigant. (.. S.W. Nepal; in the Teral; tr. ctr.; 
cereals, oilseeds, hides; p. (1061) 16,817. 

Neifliin, mtn.. Mayo. Ireland: alt, 2.646 fL 

Nepanagar, t.. E. Nimar. Madhya Pradesh, India; 
Indians only newsprint plant: p. (1061) 8,780. 

Nerbndda, see Narbada. 

Nerchinsk, t., R.S.F.S.B.: on Nertdia B., S.E. 
Siberia: gold, non-ferrous metals; p. (1056) 
11,600. 

Ness, Lodu L., Inverness. Scot.; occupies N.E. 
end of Glenmore; forms link in Caledonian 
Canal ; very deep ; 224 m. long. 

Neston. t., urb. di$i., Cheshire, Eng. ; on N. side of 
Dee estuary; residtl.; p. (1061) 11,836. 

Nestos. B., Bee MCsta. 

Kesrizh, (.. W. Byelorussia. U.S.B.B.; p. 20,000. 

Netheriands, kingdtm, W. Europe: divided into 
11 provinces; bounded by the N. Sea, Germany, 
and Belgium; ch. cs.: Amsterdam (cap.). 
Botterdam (ch. pt.). The Hague (seat of 
(Government), Utrecht. Eindhoven. Haarlem, 
Groningen; country low-lying, cst. protected by 
dykes; fertile and productive ; agr., butter- and 
cheese-rnkg., mkt. gardening, distilling and 
various mnfs.. shlpbldg.. machm.. tobacco, 
sugar, diamond-cutting, electronic equipment, 
electric lamps, motor cars, lorries: Delta plan, 
Igst. of its kind in world, for sealing off Bhine 
and Scheldt estuaries of Zeeland and S. Holland 
by series of great dykes and sea walls, due for 
completion late 1070 b; a. 12.868 sq. m.; p. 
(e^ 1967) 12.636,807. 

Netherlands Antilles (Curacao), grs. of Is.. Carib- 
bean Sea; off N. cst. Venezuela; consist of 
Neth. Windward and J.eeward Is.: a. 403 sq. 
m.; cap. Willemstad; p. (1968) 196,100. 

Netze, Bee Notec. 

Neobrandenburg, dUt, E. Germany: mng. and 
agr.: P. (1068) 650,877. 

Neubtandenburg, i., Neubrandenburg, E. Germany : 
flbreglasB, machin., chemicals; p. (1063) 88,762. 

NenoliftteL eon., Switzerland ; mountainous dist.. 
Jura Mins. ; cattle, cheese, chocolate, watches, 
cutlery, cottons, hosiery; a. 809 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 147J638, 

NeoChMsl, (., cap., Neochiltel, Switzerland: on 
N.W. shore of Lake N. : watchmkg., jewmtery. 
condensed milk; off refinery projected nearby; 
p. (1064) 36J600. 

NsncUitsI, L„ Switzerland: at B.B. foot of Jura 
Mtns. at the W. end of the central Swiss 

plateau ; drains N.E. to B. Aar; length 86 m., 

width 8-5 m. 

Nengsfidocl, (.. Dresden, E. Germany; ironwks.. 
textiles; p. (1068) 12J983. 

Nfnhwissn, eonunune, N. Switserland ; aluminium 
wha: p. (1041) 6,255. 

NfuilbMnirMne, nib., W. of Paris. Francs; 
fine bridge and cas.: p. (1962) 7SJ316. 
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t.. Sobleswiit-Holstein. Germany: 
of Hamburg; tanning, doth, machln.. 
Ola: D. (1903) 75JOOO, 

- . Baar, Ckomany; Iron, ooaJ: p. 

(1968) 4S,100, 

Neiiq^. f)r(w., Argentina: agr. and stock- 
raising: a. 87,245 sq. m.; cap. Neuqu4n: p. 
(1960) nuooo, 

Nenqnen. i., cap. Neuquen Prov.. Argentina: fruit 
_ ftming; p. (1960) 17^. 

Nea-Bunmi, Potsdam. Gennany: on L. 
Euppln; fire extinguishers. Chemicals; p. (1963) 
22J0B, 

Nensals. tee Nowa 86L 
Meusaadets, tee Nowy Sam, 

Neiisats (Novi Sad), Jugodarla : on B. Danube : 
formerly a royu free e. : ahnoet destroyed by 
the Austrians in 1849: Utei^ and oomm. 
ctr.: coal: p. (estd. 1959) 97J000. 

Neose, B., N.C.. D.SJL : flows to Pamlico Bound : 
Jem^ 80d4n. 

Nenss, e.. N* Bhine-Westphaiia. Germany; mnfs. 
iron goods, textiles, paper; rly. Junction: 
p. (1963) 101,400. 

Neustadt, tee lHaener-Neiistadt. 

Neustadt, Bhineland-Palattnate. Germany: 
on B. Haardt; metal, paper, textiles: p. 
(1963) 30,800. 

Nenstrelits, L, Neubrandenburg, E. Germany: 

machin.: p. (1963) 28,834. 

Nentttischelm, tee Novy 
Neotra. tee Nitra. 

Neuwi^ t.. Bhineland-Palatinate, Germany: on 
B. Bhine: caa. : ironwk.. wood, pumice stone : 
P. (1968) 26,600. 

Neva. R., K.S.F.S.B.: drains L. Ladoga B.W. 

Tia Leningrad to G. of Finland: 40 m. long. 
Nevada, min. iU, U.B.A. : between Utah. Oregon 
and Idaho, and bounded S. and W. by Gall- 
fomia: mining; gold, silver, copper, tungsten, 
gypsum, iron, lead: liyestock. agr.. timber: 
tourism: cap. Carson City: a. 110,540 sq. m.: 


Nevada®*®^ 8«5.8Wj_ 


e.. Mo.. U.S.A.: zinc-mining and smdi 
ing; p. (1960) 8,416. 

Nevers, e., cap. KlCvre. France : on B. Loire : cath. ; 
the Bonun Noviodunum : porcelain and faienoe 
industry; iron goods: farm implements: air- 
craft: p. (1962) 41,061. 

Neves, t, S.E. Brazil: sugar, coffee: p. (1960) 
86,741. 

Nevis, /..Leeward Is.. W.I.; ch. prod, cotton: 
Ch. t. Charlestown ; a. 50 sq. m. : p. 11,883. 

Neds, Loch, arm o/teo, off cst. of Invemess, Scot. : 
14 m. long. 

New Albany, e.. Ind.. U.S.A. : on B. Ohio: glass, 
furniture, leather, iron and steel, car bodies: 
p. (1960) 37,812. 

New Amsterdam, Guyana; on Berbice B. : p. 
(1962) 16,000. 

New Amsteraam, Blanhattan I.. U.B.A.. taken 
by English from Dutch. 1664, and renamed 
New York. 

New Antwen, t., on (X>ngo B., Congo. 

New Bedforo, e.. spl.. Mass.. U.S JL : on estuary of 
B.Acuahnet: whale-fishery ctr.; mnfis. cottons, 
cordage, glass, shoes: P. (1960) 102,477. 

New Bern, N.C.. UBA.. : tr. in timber, tobacco, 
cotton; p. (1960) 16,717. 

New Braunlels, c.. Texm, U.B.A. ; cotton goods, 
leather: lime: beauty spot: P. (1960) 15^681, 

New Biiibton, U, Cheshire. Eng. : at entrance to 
Mersey estuary: resldtl.: resort. 

New Brighton, bor., Penns., UBJL ; coal-mining 


p. (1960). 8,897. 

New Brighton, t., S.I., seaside ruort, nr. 

Church, New Zealand: p. (1961) 10M9. 

New Brita&u lest. /.. Bismarck Archil . 
Fapuar-New Guinea: a. (with adjacent 
14,600 sq. m.: p. (1957) 100J876 Unc. approx, 
non-indimous). ^ 

New Britain, e., Oomx., n.B jL : Iron and brass 
mnfb.: p. (IMO) 82JM)1. 

New Bnmswidi, pm., Canada: forest-dad. mtns., 
many In.: lumber, pulp, paper, agr., fishing, 
caniung: lead, sine. barytM, natural gas: mnfo.; 
oap.Federiotion: combined road and rail tuirnel. 
bridge and causeway link with Prince Edward I 
j^ected (1966-70) : a. 27.965 sq. m.; p. (1961; 

New^Sunswlok, e., TSJn U.B. A. ; on Baritan B. . 
ohemicais. motor lorries, motor par^ 
bodery and hardware; p. (1960) 40, 

U (77th Ed.) 


New Caled on ia, /.. Fr. Cel., & Padflo: coffee 
copra, chrome ore. nickel, iron, manganese: cap. 
Noumea: a. 8.548 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1965) 89fi00. 
New Castle, Ind., U.S.A. ; steel mnfS., motor 
parts: P. (1960) 20M9. 

New Oariie, t, Penns., U.B.A.: tinplate, glass, 
steel wli^ iron, coal: p. (1960) 44,700. 

New Cumberland, bor., Penns.. U.BJL: tobacco, 
clothes: p. (1960) 9,267. 

New Delhi, e.. cap. India; onJumnaB.: adm.and 
trade ctr.; textile mills, printing, light inds.: 
univ.; government house; adjoining is Old 
Delhi, ano. cap. of Mogul empire: p. 260J172 
(inch Old Delhi. 898.489). 

New Dongola or Maraka, (.. Nubia, Budan: on 
B.Nile: p. 10,000. 

New Bnidhad, the six N.E. Atlantic sts. of U.B.A.: 

Me., N.H.. Vt.. Mass., B.I., Conn. 

New Forest, woodland rooion, Hants, Eng.; a. 

93.000 acres; ch. t. Lyndhurst. [57,452. 
New Forest, rund dial., Hants Eng.; p. (1961) 
New GiOloincr. bwvh, Kirkcudbright, Boot. ; on 
B. Dee; p. (1961) 827. \9,782. 

New Qluiom, opt.. Nova Beotia. Canada; p. (1961) 
New Granada, former name of the United Btates 
of (Colombia, B. America. 

New Guinea (Australian), see Papua-New Guinea. 
New Guinea, West, see West Irian. 

New Hampshire, et.. New England. U.S.A., 
touching the Canadian border: forested and 
mountamous: agr. and fruit-growing exten- 
stvely pursued: paper and fmest products, 
textiles, shoes: gramte: cap. Concord: ch. spt. 
Portsmouth: principal mftg. ctr. Ifrmohestw: 
a. 9.804 sq. m.: p. (1960) 606,921. 

New Haven, e.. pi.. Conn.. D.B.A. : on New Haven 
Harbour, inlet of Long 1. Bound : Yale Univ. : 
firearms. Clocks, hardware, radiators, rubber 
go^: meat-paCUng: p. (1960) 162fi48. 

New Hebrides Condominium, J.. Pac. Oe.: 
roughly 600 m. W. of Fiji and 250 m. N.B. of 
New Caledonia; administered jointly by France 
and Britain: 8 active volcanoes, on Tanna, 
Ambrym and Lopevi: earth tremors frequent: 
copra, cotton, cocoa; a. 5.700 sq. m.: p. (estd.) 
66 , 000 . 

New Holland, vil., rly. term., ferry pt. for crossing 
to Hull; on B. Humber. Lincoln, Eng. 

New Iberia, am. pt.. La., U.S.A.; hshing, sugar. 

cotton, rice: timber tr.: p. {1060) 29,062. 

New freland, /., Bismarck AiChlpelago. Papua- 
New Guinea; a. (with adjacent Is.) 8.800 sq. 
m.; p. (1957) 36,512 (native). (1954) 713 (non- 
indigenous). _ 

New Jersey, AOanHe at., U.BJL : adjoining New 
York ; mixed farming, petiowum-refining. 
smelting, Chemicals, sanitary ware, motor ve- 
hicles; glass sand, zinc, iron ore, day; cap. 
Trenton; ch. cs.; Newark and Jersey City; a. 
7,886 sq. m.; p. (1960) 6j066,782. 

New Kensington. Penns.. U.B.A.: aluminium 
ind.; p. (1960) 23,486. 

New Lexingtoii, (., Ohio, U.B.A.: coal. oO ahd 
natural gas: P* (1960) 4.524. 

New London, c.. pt.. Conn., U.BJL.: at month of 
B. Thames; fine harbour: fishing, engln.. 
machln., silk and woollen fimtories: p. (1960) 
84,182. 

New Mexico, at., U.B.A. ; N. of the Mexican Bep.. 
and B. of Colorado st. ; traversed by the Booky 
Mtns.: uranium, potash salts, pumice, beryl- 
lium, copper, petroleum; agr.: cereals, fruit, 
vegetables, cotton, livestock; cap. Santa Fd; 
-miumw a. 121,600 sq. m.: p. (I960) 952.083. 

New MMofd, t, Milford Haven, Pembroke. Wales. 
>. Christ- New Milford, U, N.W. Conn.. U.S Ju : dalry^prods.. 


tobacob. fouiidries, 

(I960) 8J028. 

New Mills, induatt, t, wb. dkL, Dnby, Bug.: 
at W. foot of Pennines 6 m. 8JS. of StoCkPort; 
textile printing. Ueachtng and dvelng. layom 
paper, emery and idaas-Clotb mflg.. inn and 
bnun mnft.: p. (1961) 8Jil0. ^ , 

New Miiplr, t.. w. Pakistan: new t. near Mangla 
Dam. 

New Norfolk, U, Tasmania, Australia; fruit- 
growing; p. (1947) ^^21. j ^ 

New Orlea^ e.. ipl.. La.. UB.A. ; on delta Of 
Mississippi B.;> the gr. cotton mart of 
America, and a busy comm, and mftg. otr.; 
univ., cult, te.: p. (1960) 627J62S. 

New PhUadelphlB.e.. Ohio. UB jI.: tmptriy.and 
canid cSr:pr(1960) 24,342. 
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ll«wPlme«itli,«i»e..0ap..Tftmiftld.NX.N.2;.; on 
W.08t.atN.footofMt.Egmoat; sm. ml deposits: 
etr. of dalTF-fannlns diet.: p. (1061) 82^4, 

Mew PioTldeno^ /.. Babama Is., W. Indies: 

contains cap.. Nassau: p. (1058) dd.285. 

Mtw Onaor, urb, diet., Cardigan, Wales; on ost. 
of Cardigan Bay. 18 m. B.W. of Aberystwytb : 
p. (1061) 951, 

Mew Radnor, rural dUt, ea. t., Radnor, Wales: 
on slope of Radnor Forest, 6 m. B.W. of Pres- 
telgn; p. (of diet. 1061) 8.050, 

Mew River, artificidl aqaiduk. Herts to Islington, 
London. Eng. : length 86 m. 

New Rocb^e, e.. N. Y.. U.B. A. ; on Long L Sound : 

lesldtl.: p. (1060) 76.812, 

New Romney, l., mun, bar,. Kent, Eng.: nr. 8. 
cst. to E. of Dungeness; one of the Ginaue 
Ports, in the rich agr. diet. Romney Marsh ; 
old harbour silted up by shingle, and now a mile 
from sea: P. (1061) 2.656, 

New Boss, mkL t„ urb, did., Wexford, Ireland: 

brewing and malting: p. (1061) 4.494. 

New South Wales, sf.. S.E. Australia: much 
mineral wealth in tablelands and mtns. : silver, 
lead. oosl. sine, iron and steel: agr.. co^ 
potatoes, fniit-growlng, dicep, wool, cattle, 
meat: Snowy Mtns. hydroelec. scheme; cap. 
Sydney: a. 800.483 sq. m. (exclusive of Capital 
TOrr. of Canberra): p. (1064) 4,168.926. 

New Waterway (Nleuwe Waterweg), tMp canal, 8. 
Holland. Neth. : connects R. L^ 7 m. below 
Rotterdam with N. Sea cst. at Hook of Holland. 
New Westminster, t.. B.C.. Canada: at mouth 
of R. Fraser : former cap. col. : exp. timber, 
canned sabnon; p. (1061) 33.654. 

New York, it, n.B.A. : one of the original sts. ; 
touching Canada on the N.. and reaching the 
Atlantlo on the B. : known as the ** Empire 
State : Inc. Long I. and Staten I. : mixed agr.. 
Portland cement, iron ore. stone, sand and 
gravel. Mne. petrolenm. gypsum, titanium 
concentrate, st^: Albany is the state cap. 
a. 40.676 sq. m.; p. (1064) 17.916.000, 

New York, c.. tpt., N.Y.. 17.8. A.; ch. comm. otr. 
of n.S.A. and W. hemisphere: originally 
founded by Dutch setUers as New Amsterdam 
on Manhattan 1.; gr. portion situated on Long 
1.: fine parks and bridges, skyscrapers, gd. 
harbour: world's longest bridge (Verrasano) 
spans mouth of N.Y. harbour opened 1064: 
univ.; ch. inds.: doth textiles, printing and 
pubUshhig. iron and steel work, machin.. sugar- 
refining, meat paddng, chemicals, leather: p. 
(1060) 7.781.984; of Greater N.Y. (1965) 

N^ YmkSMe Barge Canal (Erie Canal), N.Y. st., 
U.B.A. : links Tonawanda on Niagara R. with 
Hudson R. via the Mohawk gap through 
Appalachian Mtns.; provides through water 
route from N.Y. to Gr. lAkes ; opened as Erie 
Canal 1825. Improved 1018; kmgth 889 m. 
(with branches 525 m.). depth 12 fL 
New Zealand, Brit. Dominion. B. Pao. Oc. ; E. of 
8.E. Australia and Tasmania, just over 1.200 m. 
from Sydney, N.S.W. ; it consirts of two main 
Is.. N.I. and 8.1. (a. 102,875 sq. m.). Stewart I. 
(670 SQ. m.). Chatham Is. (872 so. m.). Cook 1. 
and several smaUer Is.: the Is. are mountainous 
and contain numerous La., thermal springs 
and geysers: the scenery being varied ud 
beautlftil. and the dimate everywhere heal^y: 
there are active and dormant volcanoes in M.I. ; 
cap. Wellington: principal exp. ; wool, butter, 
frosen meat, cheese, mdes. sfcms and .pelts; 
p. (1066) 2j870j000 (Maori 198488) excluding 
Cook, Niue and Tokelau Is. , 

Newark, t. DeL. U.SX.; unlv.: p. (1060) 
11 404, 

Nswwl^'fn&e. i„ mun, bar,. Notts. Eng.; on R. 
Trent 17 nLNJB. of Nottingham; ball bearings, 
brewing and mMtlng: p. (1061) 24^10. 
Newark, e.. NX. UB.A.; meat paol^. pitting. 

eleo. goods, paints, eh emteM s, cam, aJioraft, 
^leathw; p. (1060) „ 

kMM fc. OWo. 1L8^; <mB. Udto: rir. 
OMziu* p. aM0><a.W. 

, — (1960) TM8, 

diet, on E.ostM 4 m. 


Newburgh, burgh, Flfb, Scot. : on 8. side of Firth 
of Thy. 8 m. E. of Perth; p. (1061) 2.079, 
Newburgh, c., N.Y., IJ.8 Jl; on Hudson R.: 

clothing and maohin. mftg.: p. (1060) 80J979, 
Newbnm, t.. urb, dist. Northumberland, on R. 
Tyne. 8 m. W. of Newcastle; Eng.; pure 
graphite for nuclear reactors; p. (1061) 27.879, 
Newbury, mid. t„ mun. bar., Berks, Eng. ; on R. 
Eennet. 17 m. S.W. of Reading: engin., 
furniture, paper, cardboard boxmaking; p. 
(1061) 20.886, 

Newburyport. e., spe.. Mass., U.B.A. ; onMerrlmao 
R.: boot and shoe factories, comm, and 
fisheries: p. (1060) 14.004. 

Newcastle, apt., urb, did,, on Dundrum Bay: 
Down. N. Ireland: seaside resort; p. (1051) 
3,076, 

Newoastla, W. Natal. 8. Africa: coal. iron, 
steel, wood, grain, hemp: P. (1060) 17.539 inc. 
3412 whites. 


NXW.. Australia: at 
2nd 0. of Bt. ; gr. coal 
and leading provincial 
iwealth : iron and steel. 
161) 203,905, 

Carmarthen, Wales; 


tun. bar.. Staffs. Eng. ; 
Lyme Brook ; iron 
g. textiles and non- 
p. (1061) 76,433, 



Newcastle, Greater, c,. 
mouth of R. Hunter 
depot of S. hemlsph 
industl. ctr. of Gomn 
engin., shipbldg.: p. 

Newcastle Emlyn, urb. i 
on R. Teifi: p. (1061) L 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, t, 

2 m. W. of Stoke-on-TreL 
and sted, mining and quan 

ferrous metals, bricks, till. . 

Newcastle upon Tyne. c.. apt, eo. bar.. Northum- 
berland, Eng. ; on N. bank of R. Tyne. 10 m. 
from the N. Sea; connected by bridge with 
Gateshead, Durham : great shipbldg. and 
colly, pt. : univ.. cath., many fine public bldgs. : 
coal-mining, heavy engin.. iron and steel, heavy 
chemicals; p. (1061) 269489. 

Newoomerstown, B. Ohio. (7.S.A. ; coal, steel. 

tinplate, bricks: p. (1060) 4,273. 

Newent, mkt. t. rural diat, Gloucester, Eng. ; 8 m. 

8. of li^buryj p. (rural diet. 1061) 8,724, 
Newfoundland, l., prov. Canada: £. of the G. of 
Bt. Lawrence; in E. low, in W. rugged mtns.. 
many Ls.; coniferous forest: fishing, cod. 
salmon, halibut, lobster, seal: lumber, wood- 
pulp, paper; iron ore. lead, sine, copper, asbes- 
tos; hydro-elec, power: climate is severe: cap. 
St. John’s: supposedly Viking village discovered 
at L’Anse-auz-Meadows at N. tip of 1. a. 156485 
sq. m.: P. (1061) 457453. 

Newham, order bor. Greater London, Eng.; com- 
prising the former co. bore, of East and West 
Ham, part of Barking, (W. of Barldng Oeek). 
Woolwich (N. of Thames); p. (1064) 264445. 
Newbaven. apt,, urb. did., E. Sussex. Eng.: on 
S. cst. at mouth of R. Ouse, 0 m. E. of Brighton : 
the passenger pt. for Dieppe : boat bldg, and 
Ught tads.; p. (1061) 8426. ^ ^ 

Newly^ picturesque vil., Cornwall, Eng.; on 
Mount's Bay. 1 m. W. of Pensance : fishing and 
fish ffi-witag ; p. 3402. 

Newmarket, t^urb. did,, Suffolk, Eng.; at foot of 
E. Ang lian Helidits, 11 m. N.E. of Cambridge: 
horse-ractag ctr.; famous Heath (partly ta 
Cambridgeehlie); mkt. gardening, agr. and agr. 
engta.; p. (1961) 11407. [p. (1961) 8432. 

Newmarket, t, S.E. Ont. Chnada; leather mnfs.; 
Newmitas and Greenholm, burgh, Ayr. Scot.: 
on R. Irvine, 12 m. E. of Kilmarnock; muslin 
and lace curtain mnf.: p. (1061) 3441. 
Newport, t, mun, bof„ cap. of I., 1. of Wight, E^. : 
on R. Medina, ta gap through central 
ridge ; mkt. ; brewing, joinery and ooacta wks., 
bait mnfs.: p. (1061) 19,482. _ ^ 

Newport, t, eo. bor„ Monmouth, Eng. ; on R. TTsk. 
5 m. from its month: shipbldg., engta., iron 
and st^ alumlninm, coal, paper-board, oon- 
feotionery. chemtoals. plastics; p. (1061) 108407, 
Newport, mh. t. urb. diat, Salop, Eng. ; 8 m. N JS. 

,u. ntu. Of 

of 6taoiiinatt. with impt. local tads.: p. 

Nfiwp^l?J^RJ., UJ3,A.: on Namgannett Bay; 

seaside resort: pennaaent p. (1060) 47449, ^ 
Newport News, c.. epc.. Va.. U.SJL: on north 
shore of estuary of James R. on Hampton 
Roads; Ige. harbour; shipUdg.; outlet for 
Yirgtaian totMUsoo and A^palamiian ooal: p. 
(1960) 213482. 
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Newport Pagnell. mkt. t.. wrb. diet.. Bncke. Eng. : on 
B. Ouse. 11 m. 8.W. of Bedford; p. (1961) 4.722. 

Newanap, t.. wt. diaU, Oomwail. Eng.: on N. 
Coamim oet.; eeaeide leeort: p. (1961) 11^877, 

Newry. t.. wb. diet.. Down. N. mland; at head 
of Oarlingford Lough; maohln.. zope. brewing, 
granite: p. (1961) 12,450. 

Newton, c.. Kan.. UBJL; sOka. worsted; p. 
(1960) ld.g77. 

Newton, e.. Mam.. n.S. A.; onB.ChailBB: mnHs.: 
p. (1960) 92,384, [(1961) 87,440. 

Newtonahbey, urb. diet.. Antrim. N. Ireland: p. 

Newton Abbot, mftt. t.. urb. diet.. Devon, Eng.; 
at head of Telgn estuary; rly. Junction; 
pottery. It. engln.; p. (1961) 18j^8. 

Newton Aycllfle, t.. Durham, Eng.; 6 m. N.W. 
of Darlington; one of ** New Towns ** design- 
ated 1947; engln. prod., textiles, plastics, 
pi^ts; ^(estd. 1965) 18J040. 

Newton-le-wU|ows, t, tab. diet., Lancs, Eng.; 
wagon repair and locomotive wks.. paper, 
textiles; p. (1961) 21,761. 

Newton-gtewart, burgh, Wigtown, Scot.; on B. 
(Dree. 5 m. N. of Wigtown: wool, creameries and 
agr. inda.: p. (1961) 1,980. 

Newtown, c.. N.S.W.. Australia; B. sub. Sydney; 
Ironwks., paint: p. (1947) 25JS98. 

Newtown and Danllwebalam, thkt. t., urb. di»i., 
Montgomery. Wales : on B. Severn. 8 m. 8.W. 
of Montgomery: precision instruments, machin. 
tools: p. (1961) 6Jil2\ plan for expansion, p. 
11 , 000 . 

Newtownards, epi., mkt. indued, t.. tnun. bar., 
Down, N. Ireland: 7 m. E. of Belfast: hosiery; 
p. (1961) 13,090. 

Neyland. l., urb. dial., Pembroke, Wales; on 
Milford Haven; rly. terminus: p. (1961) 2J49. 

Neshln, t., Ukrainian S.S.U.: rly. junction on 
Klev-Mosoow line: p. (1064) 60,000. 

Ngaml, L., Botswana. S. W. Africa: swamp, the 
remnant of a much luger L. 

Ngaumhoe, mtn.. NJ.. N.Z. ; an active volcano; 
alt. 7.515 n. 

Niagara; R., forming part of boundary between 
Canada and UB.A. : flows from L. Erie to L. 
Ontario; has rapids and the famous falls 
(167 ft.); gr. hydro*elec. power-sta.: length 85 m. 

Niagara Falls, Ontario. Canada ; opp. the falls ; 
carborundum, canning, silverware, castings; p. 
(1961) 22M1. 

Niagara Fails, c.. N.Y., n.S.A. ; extending along 
the summit of cliff for 3 miles; paper, flour, 
aluminium; p. (1960) 102,394. 

Niamey, t., Niger rep., W. Africa; one of the 
termini (the other is Zinder) of the trans-Sahara 
motor routes; p. (estd. 1963) 42j000. 

Nias, I.. W. of Sumatra, Indonesia; 05 m. long. 

Nlassa, prov., Mosamblque. Fort. E. Africa; ch. 
t. Nampula: p. (1962) 276,795. 

Nicaragua, rep.. Central America ; tropical forest ; 
heavy rain in summer; uniformly hot : coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, bananas: gold and silver: cap. 
Managua: a. 57 145 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 
Ij597fi00. 

Nicastro, mSto. t, Calabria. Italy; W. of the Apen- 
nines: olives, wine; p. 24,869. 

Nice, e., apt., cap., Alpes Maxitlmes, France; on 
Mediterranean cst., at the foot of the Alps; 
beautiful climate and sunoundings; joins 
ancient t. of Gimies ; ceded to France in 1860 
by Sardinia; winter health resort: fruit and 
flower exp., perfume mftg.: P. (1062) 294J976. 

Nicobar Is., see Andaman and Nicobar Is. 

Ntooiia, c., cap., Cyprus; the andent Ledra: 
lortifled. mosques: hand weaving: cap. of 
admin, dist. same name: P. (1065) lOSjOOO. 

Nlcoya. G. of. inlet. Costa Bica. 

NicUieroy, see Ntteroi. 

Nldd, B.. trlb. of B. Ouse, W.B. Yorks. Bng. 

NUwalden, con., Bwitietlaad: a. 106 sq. m.: p. 
(1061) 22J88. 

NiadirliMnaacii; t., S.W. Poland; fbimerly Ger- 
many; ooaLexpkMives: p. 11,706. 

Ntadarwald, ML opiate Blngen-on-ihe-Bhtne, 
Germany ; national monument commeinorating 
German trtuinph over France 1370-71, and 

. fiumationorthBO.Empto. . 

NliiM or Mbmel, B.t/]^land and UB.8.B.; 
flowing to the KurlscSies Half: length 500 m. 

Nlenbui, L. Lower Bi^y. Gennany; .on K. 
Weser; glaas, metal, wood, chemicals; p. 
..(1968)2^, _ ^ , 

^ mhiiM 0. of Gd. Hope, Union of 


S. Africa; part of S. terminal escarpment of 
African tableland; overlooks Gr. Karroo to its 
B.; forms impenetrable barrier to routes; 
mainly over 5,000 fU max. alt. 0,276 ft. 

Nievre, oentrotcl^., nance; traversed by Morvan 
Mtns.; fbieet8,livestook. coal. iron. steel: cap. 

^ Nevers: a. 2,659 sq. m.: p. (1962) 245,921. 
I^igde, L. Turkey: p. (1960) 18j010. 

NigeL L. Transvaal. 8. Africa: gold mng.; in- 
dustL; p. (1960) 33,396 ino. 7,880 whites. 

Niger, pr.B..W. Africa; rises nr. sea in outer mtn. 
Bone of W. Africa, as B. Tembi, and sweeps 
round by Timbuktu to a delta in the G. 
Guinea, on a circuitous course of 2.600 m., re- 
ceiving its gr. trlb. the B. Benue, about 250 m. 
from the mouth; navigable for 1,000 m. 

Niger, iadep. eometan sL. W. Africa; millet, 
groundnuts, rice; sheep, goats; cap. Niamey; 
a. 494,000 aq. m.; p. (1961) 2370J00O. 

Niger ZHum. Nigeria; atEaJnjlL; dam projected 
1964. 

Nigeria, Bepnbllo cl, indep. eeveretgn sL. within 
Br. Commonwealth (Oct. 1. 1960), West Africa; 
occupying lower basin of B. Niger, with region 
adj. up to Lake Chad; exp. world’s Igst. supply 
of palm kernels and pahn oil; groundnut^ 
cocoa, rubber, cotton, bananas: tin, asbestos; 
coalming.: natural gas pipeline from fields at 
Owaza to Aba, B. Nigeria: oil in the Nigcnr delta 
a.: cap. Lagos, test. o. Ibadan; fed. divided 
into 12 sts. in lieu of regions May 1967: total a. 
856,669 sq. m.; p. (1963) 65,600 jm. 
Nightingale, I., most B. of Tristan da Cunha gr.. 
S. Atlantic. 

Niigata, e., port, Honshu, Japan; coal, petroleum: 
gas pip^e to Toklo under constr.; p. (1964) 
845,000. 

Nilhama, e., N. Shikoku, Japan; on cst. of 
Inland Sea 20 m. S.E. of Imabarl; refines 
copper obtained from BesSbi Hines 12 m. to 
theS.: petrochemicals; p. (1947) 42,892. 
Niltakayama, min.. Taiwan 1.. China; highest 
mtn. of Niitaka Chain: alt 12,939 tt. 

N'Jar, t, Ahnerla. Spain; fruit, nuts, grain; textiles. 

porccdain ; lead, manganese, iron ore : p. 10,107, 
Ni^egen, e.. £. Neth.: on B. Waal, nr. Arn- 
hem; univ.; mnfs. ale. Prussian blue, cigars, 
pott^, metal-work; p. (1967) 144^004. 
Nljnl-Novgorod. see Gorki. 

Nlkarla, I., Dodecanese Archipelago. Greece. 
Nikko, L, Honshu, Japan; famous temples and 
shrines: beautiful tourist resort; p.8jD00. 
Nikolayev, /ortflL t, Ukrainian B.8.B.: nr. 
Kherson, at head of estuary B. Bug; 2nd Igst 
Bhlpbldg. otr. in UB.B.B.; engln., petroleam 
refining; p. (1962) 258J000. 

Nlkolayevi^ L, «(., E.B.F.B.B.; on B. Amur; iron 
ore, engln., ofl refining; p. (1954) 5OJ0OO. 
Nikopol, U, Ukrainian S.S.B.; on B. Dnieper; 

manganese prod.; engin.,8teel; p. (1959)32,600. 
NikSio, t., Montenegro. Jugoslavia ; N. of Oetinje: 

p. (1960) 23,000. _ 

Nile, the Umgeet E. in the world (tee White Nils 
(Bahr-el-Ablad) and Blue Nila (Bahr-Sl-Axrek)): 
flows through a longer stretch of basin (over 
2,450 m. in a direct line) than any other B. in 
the world, and along all ita windmgs measures 
4,145 m.: on Upper Nile navigation is hindered 
by sudd (floating vegetation); B. rises April, 
overflows Sept.; formerly cultivation entirely 
dependent on annual floods, but now assiffted 
by dams, at Asyflt, Aswan. Sennar, for regola- 
Ung flow and navigation: first stem of Aswan 
High Dam completed 1964 when Nile waters 
were diverted. 

Nilss, (..Ohio. UJEU.; p. (1960) 19,545. 
NilglriMls, jfrdras, 8. India. 

Nlmss, t., Gard, France; Roman antiqntttes, 
educational institutions; sUk. cottons; carpetat 
machin., wine tr.; p. (1954) 39,230. _ 

Mhisvrii, eeUbfoted oncienf c.. Inia. stood on,B, 
bank of upper B. Tigris, opp. modem MosuL 
Nlngpo (Nlnvbo), c., spl., Chekiang. Clilna: 100 m. 
framSbankbai; leadmg flshhig pt., oonim. and 
mnf. otr. p. (1958) 288jm. . . „ 

Nlngsla, out. reg.. N.W. China: bonnded on N. 
by Inner Mongolia: cap. Yindiwan: p. (estd* 
1957) IJBlOfiOO. 

Nl]ibBiiih.L.N.yiet-Nam: p. 35,000. _ , 

nnovs, t, B^nm: on B. Dander: IndustL: 


from Wyoming t 


A., L trlb. of Mtasoori B. : floi 
doming to Nebraska: length 450m. 
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, Deuz-Sftvres. France; noted for its 
and leatlier mnf. (gloves) ; p. 

NiMm If*, in Tbander Bar dlst., Ontario. 
Gw^; 70 m. long, 50 m. wide, 1,000 Is.: 
dlschar^ br N. K. to Lake Bupenor; 80 m. 

Nixing, L.. Ontario. Canada : 60 zn. long, 86 m. 
wide. 

Nlrls, e.. Fan piov., B.W. Iran; on Old caravan 
route from Kerman to Sblraz; p. PJOOO. 

NIL e., Jugoslavia; on B. Nlshava: p. (1060) 

Hifeva, Jugoslavia; rises in Stara Planlna. 
flows N.W. Into B. Morava nr. Nls: valley 
used by trunk rlr. ftom Belgrade to Sofia and 
istanbul (Oonstantlnople) : length over 100 m. 

Nisoenlo, commune, Caltanissetta prov., Sicily ; 
sulphur, agr. ; p. ^0,281. 

mbaana, nikt. f.. K.E. Iran; Khurasan,: in 
fertile a.; cotton, fruits; famous turquoise 
mines nearby; birthplace of Omar Khamm; 
impt. archaeologioid finds dating 0th and 10th 
cent.; p. c. 30,000, 

Nlshlnomtya, c., S. Honshu. Japan; brewing, 
veget^e oils: p. (1064) 317 MO, 

Niterdi, f., cap.. Bio de Janeiro st.. Brasil : soap, 
textiles; p. (1000) 243,467. 

Ntth. B., S. W. Scot. ; flows to Solway Firth. S. of 
Dumfries: followed by main rly. from Carlisle 
to Kilmarnock and Glasgow: length 71 m. 

Nitra (Neutra), B.. CSSB.: trib. of B. Waag: 
length 100 m. 

mtra, t..CSSB.: on B. Nitra: p. (1061) 34,242. 

Nine or Savage L, Fac. Oc. ; one of Cook Is., but 
under separate admin.; belongs to New Zea- 
land; ch. pt. Alofi; copra, plaited basketware, 
sweet potatoes: a. 100 sq. m.: p. (1060) 4,781. 

Nlvellei, L, Brabant. Belgium; rly. wkshpe., 
paper: p. (1062) 2d.m 

Nivernals, old prov,, France, now forming Nldvre 
prov. and part or Cher. 

Hlaampatam t., apt., Madras. India; formerly 
called PettlpoUee after the neighbouring village 
of Fedapalle; first trg. estab. made by the Brit, 
in the Madras presidency in 1611. 

‘ " ■ Irkutsk, K.S.F.S.B.: new 

. mtns.; iron 

ore, iron and steel, railway cars, engin.. chemi- 
cals: p. (1062) 339,000. fOgowe 

Hide, t., Congo Bep., Equatorial Africa; on B. 

Mo, h., Bahr-ei-Qhaaal prov., Sudan, N.E. 
Africa; vast swamp a. 850 m. S.W. of Khar- 
toum receiving Bs. Bahr-el-Jebel and Bahr-el- 
Qhasal (to form White Nile); flow of water 
blocked by papyrus reed and floating weed 
(sudd) : gr. loss of water by evaporation. 

Noi^Uiall, did., and t.. Chittagong div., Pakistan ; 
p. (oft.) I3m3. 

Mom Plain, S. Honshu, Japan ; located at head of 
Ise Bay; composed of: (1) low. badly drained 
afluvial plain on W. under intensive rice cultiva- 
tion. (2) higher, drier, terraces on E. under 
mulberry, vegetables, pine-woods; very dense 
urban and rural p. : ch. textiles and pottery 
mftg. a. In Japan; ino. cities Nagosra. Gifh. 
Yokkakthl ; a. 720 sq. m. 

Nohlesvllle, t., Ind.. U.B JL ; agr., horse breeding ; 
p. (1860) 7M4, 

Mocera Inferiore, t., Italy : nr. Naples : the ancient 
Nuceria AJfotema: p. (1061) 43j030. 

Mpgant-snr-Blame, t, Seine. France; B.E. sub. 
Paris; Chemicals, knives; p. (1064) 23M1. 

Hoginsk, i.. B.8.F.S.B.; nr. Moscow; textAes, 
metaJs: natural gas pipeline from Central Asia 
proieoted; p. (1050) 93M0. 

Noiiy-le>4i^ t.. Seine. France; p. (1054) 22J8S7, 

Mola, t„ Italy; at foot of Vesuvius. 12 m. N.E. of 
Naples ; was an ancient o. of Campania, noted 
for Its vases; p.20J33. 

Noma, eat. t., Aladca, U.8.A.; gold: (1060) 2^16 

Nootdoosfooldlar, Overijssd. Neth. : land reclaimed 
from Zuider Zee, 1042: a. 185 sq. m.; p. (1067) 

]lbofhrl^rsaorC.W. 08 t..Neth.: p. (1067) 

Nofanda, L, Quebec, Canada: 12 m N.E. of 
Bourn; folain^; p. (1061) 22,477. 

lloMia, t, Italy; old walls, oath.: famous for 
POT k and terra-oc^ta. 

flonUN.dep..FEaaee; on Belgian frontier and N. 
Beat flouilrliing agr.. minmg. Iron and coal, 
textue and ebemSoal mnft.; cap. XdUe: a. 
2,280 aq. m.i p. (1062) 2Ji93M2. 


mftg. t.; p. 10J42. 

NUhniy t., B.S J'.S.B.: in Ural 


Ncttde nh a m , pl„ Lower Saxony, Germany; on 
I^er Wwr; cables, textiles, metals, ship- 

^ Wdg., fishing Pt.; p. (1063) 27J00. 

Mofdetnsy, I., Frisian Is., Germany; resort. 

NcojUiaoBen, e.. Erfort, E. (itormany; in Hars 
Mtns.; cath.; engin., agr. machin., dothfog 
in^.; rly. junction: p. (1068) 41,401. 

Mordhom, t.. Lower Saxony, Germany; nr. Neth. 
frontier: textiles; p. (1963) 40MO. 

Nordkapp or N. Cape, moat N. point, Europe ; on 
Blagerd I.. Norway. 

Uotdknu moat N. point, with N. Cape, of the 
E^l^ mainland. Norway, opposite N. Cape. 

Non^d, fio., Norway; a. 14,728 sq. m.; p. 
(1063) 240,314. 

Mordlingen. t., Bavaria. Germany: carpet fac- 
torieB; p. 8,800. 

Mm The. aandbank, Hghlahip, Thames estuary, 
Eng. 

Mor^ JB., Ireland ; trib. of B. Barrow : length 70 m. 

Norfolk, eo., E. Eng.; noted for shallow lake 
expanses known as tlm Broads, popular yacht- 
^ region: faimlngl com. potatoes, cattle, 
fisheries (Yarmouth), Imwing. boots, mustaid. 
farm machin. ; cap. Norwich ; a. 2.055 sq. m. : 
p. iim) 361,980. \ 

Norfolk, c., Nebraska. T7iS.A.: on Elkhorn B.: 
in fhrmlng country; p. 11960) 13,111. 

Norfolk, c., Va.. D.S.A. ; unpt. naval sta. ; spt. : 
shipbldg. and repair, car assembly, food pro- 
cessing. lumber, fertilisers; p. (1960) 305,872. 

Norfolk I., Sertila Aitatralian Pac. Oc. ; 800 m. 
E. of N.S. W. partial autonomy 1957 : formerly 
a penal settlement: discovered by Captain 
Cook, 10 Oct. 1774; bean seed, whaling; a. 13 
sq. m.: p. (1959) 1,048. 

Noric Alps, mountainous region. Styrla. 8. Austria. 

NorilBk, t., E. Siberia. B.S.F.8.B.; most N. t. in 
Bussia: coal mng. uranium, nickel, copper: 
natural gas pipdine from W. Siberia; p. (1959) 
108,000. 

Normal. (., 111., U.S.A.: mkt. gardening, fruit, 
plants: univ.; p. (1060) iJ.3J7. 

Norman, t,, Okla.. I7.S.A. ; oil-field ; cotton pro- 
cessing; agr.: univ. of Okla.; p. (1960) 
33.412. 

Norman Wells, (.. N.W. Terr.. Canada ; at con- 
fluenceof B. Mackenzie and G. Bear B., 70 m. W. 
of G. Bear L. ; ctr. of rich oil-field. 

Normandy, old French prov., on Eng. Channel; 
mainly agr. ; now divided Into deps. Mancbe. 
Calvados, Eure. Seine-Marltime and part of 
Ome; Bouen was cap. ; the Eoman Lugdunen- 
sis; later a powerful Dukedom: conquered 
England. 1066. 

Normanton, t., urb. dial., W.B. Yorks, Eng. : on 
B. Calder 2 m. E. of Wakefield : coal-mining, 
rly. wks.; p. (1061) 18,307. 

Norrhotten, co., N. Sweden: a. 40.754 sq. m.; 
cap. Pltea; p. (1061) 261,672. 

Norris Dam, Tenn.. 17.S.A. ; across B. CUnch at 
confluence with B. Tenn., N.W. of Knoxville: 
igst. dam Tenn. Valley Authority (TVA); 
built for flood control and hydro-elec. 

Norristown, 6or., Penns., U.S.A. : textiles, hosiery, 
carpets; p. (1060) Jd.925. 

Noirkifoing, pi,, U. Sweden; N.E. of Llnkdping: 
textiles, margarine, paper: agr. machin.: 
ocean-going shipping through Undo Chmal; 
P. (1960) 91,661. 

Norte de Santander, dep„ Colombia, 8. America; 
a. 8,295 sq. m.; cap. Cuouta; p. (estd. 1050) 
412,440. 

North Adams, e.. Mass., U.S.A.; on B. Hoosao; 
textiles, boots, and shoes: p. (1060) 19J90S. 

North America* northern conrinenf. of Western 
hemisphere, comprising Mexico, n.B.A.. Canada. 
Greemaad and excl. (Central America and the W. 
Indies: cst. much Indented; on W. high chain 
of mtns., lower range in E.. and central plain. 
Climate varies considerably owing to wide range 
of latitude and altitude; great extremes of 
temperature; abundant xilnfoU on E. cst. and 
N. of W. cat.; 8. of W. cst. Mediterranean: 
Mexico, sub-tropical and tropical. Vegetation 
diverse, varying with alt., latitude and climate: 
cooiferouB forests in N.; origlnaUy dedduous 
forasts from B. cst. to approx. 100** W.. then 
grasriand to mtn. vegetation of W. range: aemi- 
deoert in 8.W, Prairies once home of bleon. 
Agr.; temperate and tropical mrod., cereals, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-beet, potatoes, efo.; 
lumbering; rich in minerals, coal, petroleum. 
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now mainly occupied by White races, with 

_ many nesroes in 8. ; p. iestd. 1965) 266,106^. 

North Atlantic Drift, drift of surface waters of 
Ail. Oo. N.B. from Gulf Stream towards 
Burope; relatively warm : supplies prevailing 
8.W. winds with warmth and moisture to 
modify climate of Brit. Is. and countries on 
N.W. margin of European Oontinent See 
CKilI Streanit flect ion L. 

North Attleboro. (.. Mass.. UBJu; Jewellery 
mnfb.: p. (1960) 14J04, 

North c.. Ontario. Canada; p. (1961) SSjysi. 

North Berwick burgh, £. Lothian, Scot.; on 3. 
of F. of Forth. 20 m. B .of Edinburgh: seaside 

„ resort: golf course; p. (1961) 4J61. 

North Brabaot. prov.. Noth.: cap. 's-Hertogen- 
bosch; a. 1.920 sq.m.: p. (estd. 1967) i.mflflfl. 

North Braddoek. £.. Penns.. n.8.A.: p. (1960) 
13J204, / 

North Cape, tee Nordkanp. 

North Cdpe. tnott norUhenu point, N.I.. N.Z. 

North Carolina, S. Atlantic et, U.B.A.. E. of 
Tennessee and B. of Virginia: agr.. maise. 
cotton*growing and mfbg.. tobacco culture and 
mfbg., timber, scrap mica, textiles: cap. 
Baleigh; oh. pt.. Wilmington: a. 62,712 sq. m.; 
p. (1960) 4A6e,165. 

North Channel, Brit. Is. ; gives access from AtL 
Oc. to Irish Sea between S.W. Scotland (Gallo* 
way) and N.E. Ireland (Antrim) : length 60 m. ; 
narrowest width 15 m. 

North Chicago. (. 111., U.B.A.: chemicals, metal- 
lurgy, elec, goods: p. (1960) 20,517. 

North Crimean Canal, canal, n.S.S.B.: linking B. 
Dnieper with Black Sea and Sea of Asov, cros- 
sing steppes of S. Ukraine and the Crimea, 
terminating at Kerch: Ist section (77 m. long) 
Opened Oct. 1903: when completed will be 220 
m. long, 125 m. of which wiU be navigable. 

Nonh Dakota. N.W. tt., U.S.A.: mainly rolling 
prairie; agr., wheat, maize, oats, barley, dax, 
cattle, harses. sheep: coal, petroleum: cap. 
Bismarck: a. 70.666 sq. m.: p. (1960) 
682,445. 

North Downs, range of low chalk hills across S. 
Eng., forming cUfla at Dover; alt. about 
800 ft. 

North Eastern New Ghiinea, part of New Guinea 
under Australian administration as Trusteeship 
teiT. under United Nations : a. 69.700 sq. m. 

North Bast Panage, along N. cst. Europe and 
Asia between Atlantic and Faclflc. See (3en. 
Inf. 

North Holland, pros., Neth.: a. 1.051 sq. m.: cap. 
Haarlem; natural gas in Schenner Polder nr. 
Alkmaar: p. (1067) 

North Island, Ige 1., New Zealand; dairy prod.; 
Ige. clay deposits at Matauri Bay; processing 
at Kaco: a. 44.281 sq. m.; p. (1964) 1,820,118. 

North Little Rock, U, Ark., UB.A.: p. (1960) 
68,032. 

North Osetian, A.B.a.B., U.8.S.E.: a. 3,100 sq. 
m.: cereals, livestock, petroleum: p. (1959) 
449jm. 

North Platte, c.. Nebraska, U.B.A.. on N. Platte 
B.: in irrigated reg. of the Great Plahw; grain, 
livestock, processed meat; p. (1960) 17,184. 

North Platte. B.. rises N. Colorado, flows 680 m. 
through Wyoming, across W. Nebraska to Join 
S. Platte at c. of North Platte: extensive power 
and irrigation develcmments. 

North Providenoe, see Nassau. 

North Bhlne-Westphalla. hand, Germany; a. 
18.158 sq. m.; p. (1961) 16,908jD0O, 

North River. Kwa^ung. 8. China; rises in Nan 
ling mtDB.. flows 8. into Canton delta; length 
800 m. 

North Sea. arm of the Atlantic. E. of Gr. Brit.. 
W. of Norway. Bweden and N. Germany, and 
N. of Holland. Belgium and France; length 
600 m., width 400 m. : good fisheries. 

North Sea Canal, ship canal, N. Holland. Noth. ; 
connects Amsterdam to N. Bea at UmuldeD 
depth 46 fL. length 16 m. 

North Shields, mkL (.. Northumberland. Bng. 
T^ pt. and part of the borough Tynmnouth 
marine engines, dhaln cabtos, anbhois, rc^ 


North Sydney, spi.. 0. Breton I.. Nova I 
Canada: dodo, coal: p. (1961) 8A57. _ 
forth Tonawanda. e.. N.Y.. UB.A. ; on Nlagam 
R.; mnih.: p. (1960) 84,767. 


North Walsham. mkt. t., wb. diet, Norftdk. Bng. : 
18 m. NJfi. of Norwidb; p. (1901) 6,010. 

Nmth-West Frontier Province, former proc. (dis- 
solved 1955). now Incl. in Peshawar div.. W. 
Pakistan: mtnous, fertile valleys; bounded by 
Hindu Kush and ADdianlstan on N.. and on 8. 
by Baluchistan and Punjab; di. c.. Peshawar; 
wheat, barley, sugar cane, tobacco, cotton; 
iron, copper, marble quarrying: irrigation wks.: 
a. 14.268 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1951) 3JS39,000. 

North-West Passage, between Ati. and Pac. along 
Arctic cst. of Canada. See Section L. 

North-West Staging Route, a daisy chain of air^ 
fields built during last war linking Edmonton, 
Alberta, with Whitehorse, Yukon. 

North-West TenitorieB, Canada ; the N.W. region 
of Oinada between the Yukon on the W., 
Hudson Bay on the E., and B.C.. Alberta. 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba on the 8. : divided 
into 3 diets., Franklin, Mackenzie and Keewatin: 
gold- and silver-mng., petroleum, fhrs, fisheries; 
a. 1.804,903 sq. m.; p. (1961) 22,998. 

North York. Moors, Hmettone plateau, N.B.. 
Yorkshire ; lies 8. of estuary of B. Tees : drained 
N. to R. Tees. 8. to B. Derwent and to N. Bea 
by R. Bsk; heather moorland; some pastoral 
fanning on lower slopes ; impt. iron-ore quarry- 
ing along N. edge in Cleveland dist. : alt. varies 
from 1,000 to 1.500 ft. 

Northallerton, t., urh. diet., N.B. Yorki. 
in broad gap between Cleveland Hil„ 
Pennines; dairy farming and agr. dist.; cor 
and agr. engln., leather: p. (1961) 8,720. 

Northam, W. Australia: on B. Avon. 66 m. 
from Perth. Australia: p. (1961) 7A92. 

Northampton. S. Midland eo., Eng. ; chiefly agr. : 
iron, mining and mftg. ; footwear, lace. leather, 
flax, light engin.; co. t.. Northampton: 
a. 998 sq. m.; p. (1961) 898,132. 

Northampton, t., eo. bor., Northampton. Bng. : on 
B. Nene ; footwear mftg., leather goods, light 
engin.: p. (1961) 106,361. 

Northampton, c.. Mass., U.B.A.; textiles, paper; 
univ.; p. (1960) 80.058. 

Northampton, Penns.. U.S.A. : cement; beer: 
clothes; quonriring: p. (1960) 8^66, 

Northbridge, indutU. t., Maas., U.B.A : p. (1960) 
10,476. 

Northoote, t., Victoria. Australia; N. sub. Mel- 
bourne : mnfs. ; p. (1947) 42,718. 

Northern Ireland, consists of the administrative 
cos. of Antrim, Armagh. Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry and Tyrone, and administiative 
hors, of Betfiut and Londonderry. Has its own 
parliament and executive Government under a 
Governor appointed by the Grown. Returns 
12 members to British House of Commons; 
agr., oats, potatoes; textiles, chemicals, 
tobacco ind., electronic equip.; shipbldg; 
tourism: univs.: cap. Belfast; a. 6,288 sq bl: 
p. (1961) 1,426,462. 

Northern RhnS—ln.. $gc 

Northern Territories, Ghana, West Afiiou Ues N. 
of latitudes* N.; ch.t. Tamale; inoLTogcdand 
a. 41,068 sq. m.; p. (1948) Ij078fi96. 

Northern Territory, a large tract of land N. of 
8. Australia: stock-raising, copper, gold, 
uranium, manganese, salt, bauxite: silver, 
mica, tin, tungsten; rice at Humpty Doo, 80 m. 
8. of Darwin; a. 523.620 sq. m.; oh. t. Darwin: 
p. (1964) 80J946. [(I960) 8,707. 

Northfleld. c., 8. Minn., U.S.A.: agr.. datrylfig; P. 

Northfleet, (.. vrb. diti., Kent. Bng.: on 8. bank 
of B. Thsines, adjoining Gravesend; cement, 
paper, rubber, tyres, catto: p. (1961) 22J984, 

Northumberland, N.ffiari(ifneeo.,lkkg.; on border 
of Scot.; pastoral, mining, coal and lead. mftg. : 
chinsilcals. glass, engin.. and shipbldg. on 
Tyneside: cap. Newcastle-upon-Tyne; a. 
2.019 sq. m.: p. (1961) 818,988. _ 

Northumberland fltra^ separates PrlnM Edward 
I. firom Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 9 m. 
combing road and rail tunnel, bridge and 
causeway to link prove, projected. _ 

Northwich, mkt. t., vfb. diet., (Jbeshlre. 1^. ; 

R. Weavm*. 10 m. S.B. of Ruxioom: chemknl a. 

NoSa^®L?\*\i^.‘ ^2^U.S Jut coal, mftg.; P. 
(1950) 4,816. 

Norton, t., urb. diti., B.B. Yorks. Bng.; on R. 
200 m. kmg. 
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Vonmlk. Oonn., U.fiJL: on Long L Bound: 
good luurboiir, oyitos. iron foundiiei. dothing : 

Ih (1060) 57.775. [55.759. 

lliMvdk. L, Gel.. U.SJIl.; on refilling; p. (1060) 
Norwalk, bcr^ Ohio. U.S.A. ; mttg. ctr. of fann- 
ing dlst.; p. (1060) J5.900. 

Ndnm. MfmMa. N. Bnrope: fjord oBt.mtiiong; 


OAZBTTI 


.. — — by prendUng winda. heavy 

rain and snowfUl oBtal regloDB: tiailey. forest 
prod., alinninium. pyrites; fisheries; hydro- 

Norwtoh, c.. oo. 6or.. oo. t.. Norfolk. Eng. : on B. 
Wensum just above oonfluenoe with B. Yare; 
unlv.; oath., old oas., colt. etr..agr.otr.; boots, 
shoes, textiles, gen. Inds.; p. (1061) 119J904. 

Norwich, c.. Conn., U.S.A. ; firearms, cutlery and 
maohln., textfles: p. (1060) 88,906. 

Norwood, GL, Sfi6. div., Lambeth, Burrey, Ens. : 
mainly residtl. [(1060) 55.559. 

Norwood, Ohio, U.S.A.: sub., Glnoimiati; p. 

Norwood, (., Mass., U.SJL: p. (1060) 55.595. 

NossI B6, Is., Indian Ocean; off W. ost of. Mala- 
gasy; a. 180 SQ. m.; rice, coffee, tobacco. 

Noteo(Netaa),B., Poland: trib.B.Warta: 140 m. 

Noto, e., Bldly ; W. of Syracuse : cath. : wine, 
olive oil. mnfs. : p. 55U175. 

Notodden, (.. 8. Norway; hydro-elec, power; 
iron smeltmg: nitrates: p. (1061) 7,555. 

Notre Dame Bay. N. cat., Newfoundland. Canada. 

Nottingham, midland oo., Eng.; wheat, oats, bar- 
ley. cattl^ coal, oil: 00 . t. Nottingham: a. 844 
so. m.; p. (1061) 902J866. 

Nottingham, c., eo, bor., co. i„ Nottingham. Eng. : 
on B. Trent, at &.B. end of Pennlnes; ctr. of 
English lace Ind.; unlv., B.O. oath., fine 
buUdlngs, oas., mnseum, gr. mkt. sauare; 
hosiery, engin., pharmaceutical Ind., Ohemlcals, 
cycles: p. (1061) 811,646. 

NonaidbOR, cap., Mauritania, W. Africa p. (estd. 
1062) 6.000. 

Nonmba or Port da Pcanoe, cap.. New Caledonia; 
p. (1062) asjooo. 

Nova lima, (., Minm Gerais st., Brasil ; In Berra 
do Esplnhaco, 10 m. 8. of Belo Hoiisonte: 
adjacent to Impt. gold-mines of Mono Velho; 
p. (1060) 51 J55. 

Nova Usboa (Huambo), (.. Angola. Africa; E. of 
Benguela; rly. repair shops; P. (1060) 60^800 
(Ino. 14/m whites). [p. 468J806 

Novara, Alpine prov.. N. Italy: a. 2.648 sq. m.; 

NovanL 11 ^. I., nr. Milan: p (1061)55459. 

Nova Bootta, moritims prov.. Canada; mainly 
fortile uplands and rich vaUeys. but with mtns. 
along the ost. nr. Bay of Fundy; agr., fruit, 
hvestook, dairying, much mineral wealth, coal 
and gypsum, and very valuable fisheries; cap. 
Halifax: a. 21.068 sq. m.: p. (1061) 757.997. 

Nova Zambia (Novaya Zemlya), toe. Is.. Arctic 
Ocean. U.SB.B.; fats, walrus, whale, seal 
fisherl^ lead, slno and copper; nuclear testing 

Slovakia. CSSB.; ihkt. and 
) 28fi41. 

B.: sawmlUa, engin., p. 

(1060) iljOOO. 

Novi Ugm t.. Alessandria, Italy; nr. Genoa; 
noted for silk mftg.; P.81J675. 

Novi Paaar, t., Serbia, Jugoslavia; onB.Baahka; 
p, (1060) 17fi00. 

Novi Bad (HmmlP), t., Jugoslavia ; on B. Danube ; 
‘ I Fetrovaradin; formerly royal free o.. 
destroyed by Austrians 1840; tr. in 
fruit, wfoe, vegetatdea, com: p. (1060) 97j^. 

KantibeSut, t, 20 m. N.B. of 

Bostov; engin., chemicals; p. (1060) 94j0OO, 

NovPkoMriievak, U B.SJ'.S.B.: Volga region: 
Ige. oil prooeaslim plant: p. (1060)^55,999. 


(1060)5: ' 


k) BjAF.s.B.; Kuniets: 

'ooal, iron, steel, engin., cbemloais. ahimtolum: 
p. (1062) 410J0O0. 

levomoskovak (StaUnogeniltit t.. B.SJT.SJL: <m 
B.Don; lignite, fertiUsets. ohemicalB; p. (1060) 
197,999. 

Qu jjjj, csi, of 
textiles; Igst. cement 
' — 1) 55,999. 





BJS.Fj6JL: on B. Ob; hydro- 
■HMtifeiwy in yiii teitikWi, cbemi- 
g; P. (1002) 555,999. 


NovoTloltdc.t..B.aF.S.B.; in Urals, 11 m. aW. 
of Orsk; cement, Iran and steel: p. (1060) 
57.999. 

Novovnroneah, U.8.S.B., on B. Don; 
power sta. 

N6v5 Jiein (NentMsahein), i,, Monvla, 
form maohln. and engin.: p. (1061) I5A6P. 

Nowa Hnta, L, Poland; S.E. Erakdw, on B, 
Vistula: newly developed metallnrgloal ctr.; 
p. (1054) eojooo. 

Nowa 861 (Neusalz), t. Lower Silesia. Poland: on 
B. Oder; Chemicals; p. (1066) 29jCi00, 

Nowata, t., N.E. Okla., U.S.A. : agr., natural gas, 

„ oil-field gear; p. (1060) 5,555. 

NowaweA e>, Brandenburg, Germany; textile^ 
engliL, Ohemlcals: p. 55.575. 

Nowra,t„NB.W.^U8tralia: on E. ost at month 
of Shoalhaven B. ; ooUeotlng ctr. for agr. and 
pastoral prod, of coastal plain ; at S. 

terminus of rly. along E. cat. of Australia. 

Nowy Sacs, indusU. Kndmw. S. Poland; on 

_ B. Dunajec; lignite; p. (1066) 37j000. 

Nsanje (Port Herald), L, pt. on 

Shire B. ' 

Nuhia, region, AfriciL extendito on both sides of 
Nile from Aswan, uA..B.. southwards to Khar- 
toum, Sudan. 

Nubian Desert, Sudan, N.E. Africa; between B. 
Nile and Bed Sea; alt. 1,200-0.000 ft.; a. 
approx. 00,000 sq. m. 

Noble, prop., Cihile: bordering on Argentina; 
a. 6.484 sq.m.; cap. Chilian; p. (1061) 557.295. 

Nueces. R., Texas. U.S.A. ; flows to O. of Mexico : 
length 400 m. [p. (1061) 89,492, 

Nneva Bsparta, si.. Venezuela: cap. La Asuncion: 

Nuevo Laredo, e., E. Mexico ; agr., cotton, maize, 
cattle rearing: p. (1060) 107,478. 

Nuevo LeOn, si.. Mexico; agr. and stock raising, 
sugar; cap. Monterrey; a. 26.134 sq. m.; p. 
(1060) 1J078A48. 

Nnkualola, esp. of Polynesian kingdom of Tonga. 

Nnkna, i.. Uzbek BB.B.; in Khorezm ossIb: p. 
(1050) S9JOOO. 

Nullarbor Plain, S. Australia: low, level. limestone 
plateau fringing Gr. Australian Bight; arid; 
treeless, salt-bush scrub; crossed by Trans- 
continental Bly. between Naretha (w. Ans- 
tralla) and Ooldea ; rly. Is dead straight, dead 
level for over 800 m. 

Nun, eh. mouth of B. Niger. Africa. 

Nun, B.. Inner Mongolia, Heilungkiang, N. China; 
tnb. of Sungari; length 600 m. 

Nun, R., on 8. frontier of Morocco, N. Africa; with 
t. the rooD ; 180 m. 

Nuneaton, mkt. t., mtm. bar., Warwick, Eng. : on 
B. Anker, 18 m. E. of Birmingham ; coal-min- 
ing. quarrying, textiles, engin.. It. inds.: p. 
(1061) 66A98. 

Nurembsrg (Niirnberg), i., Bavaria, Germany; 
oas., museum, cultural academy and many 
historic bldgs.: dec. mnfr.. maehln., heavy 
vehides. toys, pencils and crayons; riy. juno- 
tion; p. (1068) 455,299. 

Nusa Tanggara, Is.. Indonesia: p. (1061) 5.775457 
Ino. Ball 6J667J6K. 

NuUey, i.. N4.. UBJL.: p. (1060) 59,525. 

Nimsa. L,, see Malawi, L. 

Nyawand. see Blalav^ 

Nyborg. i^Denmark; onFynl.; p. (1060) 22,557. 

Ny^ A, Kenya; p. (1062) 7,499. 

Nytrenrnhte, mSUf* U, Hungary; wine, fanning; 
implements; p. (estd. 1057) 66j000. 

NykoDlng, spt., P^ter I.Jlenmark; light engin., 
food-paddng, margarine, sugar-refining, tobaooo 

NiMiin£' sy^^wejlea^* at head of inlet on cat, 
comm, and mdnstr.; can; p. (1061) 54459. 

Nrirtad (Uusikapnnkt), nA, Abo-BJOrnebm 
Finland: on G. of Both^: p. (1061) 444A 


Oadby, urb. diet, Leios, Eng.; 8 m. B.E. of LsIa: 
btwt, and dKM: Ik (IMU 1^. 

OabD. HswaUMi 1,^ Fm. j^: nNU, 
apples; tourist tr.: cap. H b nol n ln; a. 604 
aQ.m.; 0.(1060)599.499. . 

Oak Park Village, t.,Dl..U.8A.: now included In 
Chicago; p. (1060) 52.995. 

OaksMdeStJ., urb. dlst.. Salop, Eng.; 16 m. 
N.lf. of WQtverhfunpton; Iron and steel, pm 
oast oonerate. engin.: p. (1061)45455. 
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Oakbaxn, eo. U «r6. dist„ Bntland, Eng.; 0 m. 
8.E. of Melton Mowbray; mkt.; hosiery: 
p. (IWl) 4JS71, 

Owand. e.. Gal.. n.SA.: on 8an Frandsoo Bay; 
residtl sub. : (ArB^abipbldff.. fruit canning, elea 
mabhin.. blothtog, taimem. chemloals: p. 
(1960) mM8. [p. (1961) 12,401. 

Oamaro. bor„ tpt., B.I.. N.Z. ; wool, frosen meat : 
Oaxaca, st., Padtic cat.. Mexico; cereals, rubber, 
coffee, mining; cap. Oaxaca; a. 86.871 sa. m. ; 
p. (1960) 1,727,266. 

Ouuoa, e., eap., Oaxaca st., Mexico; alt. 4,800 
ft. : ctr. of cochineal tr. ; table linen weai^, 
wool earapes; coffee; silyer, gold; cattle; 
p. (1960) 60J000, 

Oh.O.,U.S.B.B.; Inlet of Arctic Oc.; length 600 m. 
Ob, A.. W. Siberia. U.S.B.B. ; flows from the Altai 
Mtns. to the O. Of Ob; length (with trib. B. 
Irtish) 2,600 m. 

Oba^ iii., buroh, Argyll, Scot.; on F. of Lome: 
summer resort of Highland tourists ; terminus 
of rly. from Stirling ; ctr. for local shipping : 
woollens, tartans: p. (1961) 6,869. 

Obed, Alberta. Canada; 160 m. W. of Edmonton; 
major natural gas n. 

Oberlahnstein, f., Oermany: at Junction of Bs. 

Tt hifift and Lahn: cas.. ancient walls: mng. 
Oberammergan. vU.. Upper Jiarana, Germany: 

scene of deo^mlal Pa^on Play: p. 1,600. 
Oberhausen, N. Bhine-Westphalla, Germany: 
nr.IluisbuTg: cas.: coal, iron.Bt.ecl. zinc, chemi- 
cals. rly. Junction: p. (1963) 259J^. 

OU I., m. 1., between Halmahera and Serang, 

• Indonesia. 

Obidos, t.. B. pt., Brazil ; 600 m. up B. Amazon : 

cacao, cotton: p. (1960) 3,500. 

Obihiro, (., Hokkaido. Japan; p. (1947) 86,855. 
Obninsk, t, B.S.F.B.B.: 60 m. S.W. of Moscow: 
power sta. 

Obok, spi., Somaliland, N.E. Africa: In the 
BedBea; coaling sta.; p. 1,000. 

ObuasL U, Ghana. W. Africa: p. (1960) 2S/}00. 
Obwalden, can., Switzerland ; a. 190 sa. m. ; p. 

(1961) 23435. ^ ^ 

Oeafla, ancient t, Toledo. Spain: on Ocafia 
plateau: cas.; pottery, wine: p. (1967) 6,840. 
Oc^a. t., Magdalena st., Oflombia; coffee, hidra: 

p. (estd. 1969) 21400. ^ 

Ocean L, Brit. ool.. Gilbert and Ellice Is.. Pac. 

Oc.: high-grade phosphate: p. (1966) 2446. 
Oceania, name given to the Is. of the Pacinc; 
comprising Australasia, Polynesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia : copra, sugar, fruit, timber ; pearl 
nahing ; gold, mlnerau, phosphates : a. 
8,201.000 sa. m. ; p. approx. IIJOOOJOOO. 

Obhll aUls, Scottish range reaching from the F. 
of Tay to nr. Stirling: highest peak, Ben 
Cleugh. 2 J168 ft. 

Odonulgee, B., Cte., U.S.A.: trib. of Altamaha 
B.; I^th280m. [length 260 m. 

Oconee, B„ Ga.. U.SJL; Joins the OckmuJgM ; 
Odawara, £.. Japan : nr. Tokyo ; gr. tr. : p. 61^8. 
Odda, t., S. Norway: onHaugesund: electro-chem. 

and metallurgic bids.; p. (10<H) 

Odemis, t., Asiatic Turkey: N.E. of Aydin; ^to- 
bacco. cereals, silk, cotton, flax, oUves. latsinB, 
figs; minerals: p. (1966) 80421, 

Odeodoalsrost. t., O.F.S., S. AfHca; gold ctr.; p. 

(1960) 15.047 toe. 6,070 whites. „ „ 

Odense, co.. Denmark; now includes aU N.W. 

Fyn: a. 699 sa. ^ (I960) 264,746. 

Ode^, «pi..cap. of Fyn. Denmark : ancient c. said 
to have been founded by Odin : birthplace of 
ttmih Andersen; elec, motors, shipyd.. engto., 
textiles, footwear; p. (1960) 111445. 

Odenwald, Hessen, (Stermany; wooded; 

highest point utzenbuckel, 2.067 ft. , ^ 

Odsr or oSnw B ^ Central Europe; flowtog ftwm 
Morayla to Baltic through Polish gflef^ 
fbrmtog (stooe 1946) frontier between Poland 


' fbrttlhdng fkotory for ammoulam nitrate from 
peat to Blackwater Bog; Oh. t. TaUamoie: a. 
772 sa. m.; p. (1961) 61J582, 

Ofienbaeh, i., Hessen, Germany; on B. Main; 
cas.. leather museum: machtoM chemicals, 
leather goods, metals: p. (1968) llSfiOO, 
Oflenburg, Baden-Wflrttemberg, Germany; 
on B. Khudg: textiles, glass, rly. Junction; p. 
(1968) 28J600. 

Ogbomotho. t.. Nigeria: p. (1958) 140jm. 

Ogden, c.. Utah. n.BJL: nr. the Great Balt L.; 
rly. ctr.: beet sugar, meat packing, flour 
milling: p. (i960) 704V7. 
0gdensbiii8.e..p^,N.Y..U.BJL: on St. Lawrenos 
i B.. opp. Preset ; gd. tr. ; p. (1900) 16422 
Ogeeohee, B.. Ga., U.B.A.; flows to Atlantic, 
S. of Savannah : length 200 m. 

Oglio. B„ Italy; traverses L. Iseo; flows to the 
Po; length 185 m. 

Ogmore and Garw, L, wh. dist., Glamorgan, 
Wales : to narrow valley. 6 m. N. of Bridgend ; 
todustl.; p. (1961) 20,066. 

Ogowe, B., Gaboon. Africa; length 760 m. 

Oban, L.. Mt. Cook dtet.. S.I.. N.Z. : fed by glaoien ; 

12 m. by 22 m.; hydroeleo. plant projected. 
0*Hlggto8. proo.. CMe; a. 2.746 sa. m.; p. (1961) 
292496. 

Ohio, R., U.S.A. : trib. of MteslsBippl B. : formed 
to Penns., by the Junction of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny Bs. at Pittsburgh, thence navig- 
able for 976 m. to Cairo to Kentucky. 1.200 m. 
from the mouth of the Mississippi B. 

Ohio. «t., n.B.A. ; drained by Ohio B. and trlbs. ; 
gr. agr. and todustl. region ; maize, wheat, oats, 
cattle: lime, sand and gravel, salt. coal, petrol- 
eum. gas. iron and steel wks., maohln.. timber: 
cap. Columbus; Igst. cs. Cleveland and Ctooln- 
natl ; a. 41 J.22 sa. m. : p. (1960) 9,706497. 
Ohre (Eker), B., Bohemia, Czechoslovakia; rises 
to Fichtelgebtrge. flows N.E. Into Labe (Elbe) 
at Litomdrioe; flows through several im. 
lignite fields, spas of Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad) ; 
length 140 m. 

Ohrid, t., B. Jugoslavia: nr. Albanian border; p. 

(1969)75,000. . „ ^ 

Oleh, Loch, L., Great Glen, Invemess. Soot: 
6 m. long, 1 m. wide. 

OU City, Penns.. n.SA.; on AUegheny XL: oil, 
machto.; p. (1960) 17492. _ 

Oise, dep„ N. France: traversed by B. Otoe; 
forests, cereals, fruits, bon. textiles; cap. 
Beauvais; a. 2,272 sa. m.; P. (1962) 48Up.^ 
Oise, R., trib. of B. Seine, France; canaltoed. 

navigable to Cbauny ; length 186 m. 

Oita, spf., Japan; exp. coal; cattle; p.(1964) 229400. 
OJos del Balado, mtn., N.W. Argentina; alt 
22.672 ft 

Oka, UB.S.E.; trib. of B. Volga at GwW; 

length 929 m. [length 600 m. 

Oka. B., Siberia, U.B.S.B.; trib. of B. Ang^; 
Okanagan, B. andL., B.C., Canada; ftnit-growbig 
dtot. 

OkasaU, t., Honshu, Japan; nr. G. of Ovatl: 
todustl. 

Okayama, t., Honshu, Japan : exp. pam 
minerals, firebricks : i^ipbldg. ; rly. ctr. ; 
cattle rearing; p. (1966) 291426. 

Okehampton. mkL t., mun. bar., Devon. Eng.; 
on N. of Dartmoor; stone; p. (1961) 
8433. 

Okha, 8vl„ E. cst. Sakhalin I.. ®*?*?*S*®*I„®*F: 
petroleum; Ige. refinery projected: p. (1964) 
60400. 

OkboUk, Sea of, N.E. Asto : 1.000 m. by 600 m ; 
enclosed by ttof - 


Ubeilan matnltond. K au i chatk a, 

the Kurils and i. 

Okl Is., off cst of Honshu, Japan: a. 185 SQ* m. 
Okbiawa, I.. Byuku Is.. Jai^ ^ under U.B. 
oontr^: igst. and most bn]^. of Byuku X8» 
nnnuiB iwuwo cap. Naha; 2 igst. U3. ™ 

S^^many, flows past Wroclaw (Brealau), Ni^; - 

SanSSS^SzSctoiStettin); length 660 Oklahoma,^. U.8.^ ; ma^pb^ 

cereals, wtton. stock-r^aby. JgJ: 

Odessa. f..ltoxa8.U.BJL.; fanpt ofl ctr.. chemicals, zinc, coal, gTPsm lead, ch, b^ petrmtm 

foond^prod.; p. (1960)50,588. refining; cai>.^01d^oma<31ty. a. 69,919 eQ.m., 

Odessa, spt, Ukratoabi BBJt.: 
oath..unlv.: gr.giatojm.: et 
hbemicato: fogbound for a fow 

OfbUy, 00. (iSi king's CO,), prov. Lstoster. Ire- Oktyalnriw, t, Bm^im., cm & 

kSd ; much marshy land (bic. Bog of Aflen), oU-mng. diet., the 

barren uplands (SUeve Bloom and other mtns.): (1969) 
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OlandL I.. Baltic Sea; off E. oit. Sweden; aepar- 
ated fiom inalnland br Kalmar Soitnd : a. 533 
^ t. Boish'ilm. a aeaside resort. 

Old OaitJle.Ms(oHoal Me.. Spain: now divided Into 
SentimdOT. Soria. Beeov^ Losrono. Avila, 

_ Valkdolld. Palenda and Bcurgoe provi. 

Old nettong^tifb. dUU, Hunts. Eng. ; on R. Nene 
opposite merborougb; Mcks. sen. and elec, 
engln.. beet sugar, fruit aud vegetable canning, 
distilling; jp. (1901) 11,678. 

Old Forge. 5or.. Fexi^.. nB.A. : anthracite coal : 

_p. <1060)d.m 

Old XUpatriok. MS XUpatriok, Old. 

Oldinirg. mun. bor., Woros.. Eng.; nr. Birmlng- 
hsm; Iron, steel, chemical, brick, glass Inds.: 
n. (lOdl) 63,835. 

CNdbiny-on-Sevem. Olos., Eng.: nuclear power 
sta. under constm ot i on. 

Oltabutg, L, Lower Saxony. Germany; on R. 
Hunte: grand-ducal palace; Impt. horse frir; 
food prooesslDg. It. Inds.; rly. Junction; 
natural gas nr. to cst.; p. (1968) 126,800. 

Oldham, mfto. t., eo. bar., Lancs. Eng.; on R. 
Medlock. 4 m. N.E. of Manchester: cotton, 
textto. and maohin. mftg.; p. (1961) 115.426. 

OMmeldnun. burgh, Aberdeen. Scot.; 4 m. N.E. 
of Invenirie: p. (1961) 1,083. 

Olean, t.. N.Y.. U.S.A.: on Allegheny R.; oil 
region: p. (1960) gi.ddd. 

Olenek, R., Ukrainian S.S.R.; flows W. of the 
Lena. Into Laptev Sea, Arctic Ocean ; length 
worn. 

OUco^lled’. I..BayofBlBeay: lies off estuary of 
R. Gharente. Aquitaine, France: vine, oysters, 
salt : length 18 m.. maximum width 7 ul 

Olga, 1 ^.. RB.F.8.R.: on cst. of Japan Sea: iron 
ore; v. 1,000. [16,017. 

OlUo, I.. Faro. Portugal: Arirerles; p. (1960) 

OUlant. R.. Tnuisvaal. S. Africa : trib. of Limpopo. 

OUnda. c.. Pernambuco St.. Brasil: seaside resort: 
ates: p. (1060)100.646. 

. 8. Nigeria: oilfields: pipe-line to Pt. 

Harcourt. 80 m. W. 

OUva. L, Valencia, Spain; nr. Alicante: wine 
diet., ducal palace; p. (1967) 13,343. 

OUvenaa, L, Spain; nr. Portuguese frontier; 
p. (1057) 13,834. 

Olivos, sub. Buenos Aires, Argentina. S. America: 
p. (estd. 1960) 160,000. 

Olfcbon. L, L. Baykal, R.S.F.S.R.; manipuiese. 

Olmutz. see Olomono. 

Olney. t.. N. Bucks, Eng. : 11 m. S.E. Northamp- 
ton : boots, shoes, lao^ dairying ; p. 2,651. 

Olomono (Olmflte). e.. GBSB.: formerly one of 
the oh. fortieseeB of Austria: oath., univ.; iron 
and steel engln., textiles; p. (1062) 70,116. 

Oloton. (., Basses-Pyrenem, France; on Gave 
d'Oloron; cath.; p. (1054) 11,407. 

Olsnlts, t„ Saxony, Germany; on Welsse Elster: 
carpet mnfs. 

Olsstyn (AUensteia). i., N. W. Poland, cap. Olsztyn 
prov.; on R. AUe, 100 m. N. of Warsaw: cas.; 
machln., wood inds.: p. (1965) 75JOOO. 

Olt, R., Romania; Joins R. Danube at Nikopol. 

Olt^ 1., Switaerland ; onR.Aare: rly. Junction ; 
motor, cement, machln. wks.: p. (1057) 16,485. 

Oltsnlta, (., Romania ; on R. Danube, nr. Bulgarian 
border: p. (1956) Uail, 

(Uvanla, (.. E. Argentina; 200 m. 8.W. Buenos 
Aires : rly. ctr. ; p. 24J826. 

Olvera, t, Spain: nr. Cadiz; on R. Guadalete: p. 
(1957) lOJi&l. 

<Rm>ia, plain. Peloponnesus. Greece, on R. Ellis 
where 4!ba Oiympio Games were held. 

Ghrmpia. cop., Washington st. U.8.A.: timber, 
machln., &rm prod.; p. (1060) 18j^3. 


A III 1—1111 j. vm— w. W, of O. of 

; alt. 0.763 ft. : home of ancient 


Greek Gods. 




strait of Hormuz to Persian O. ; length 800 m.. 
width 130 m. 

Omaroru, S.W. Africa; creamery, aerodrome: 
p. (1060) 2JB89 ino. 743 whites. 

Ombai ISm indnngaia. ; K. Of Timor. 

Qmdnrman, e., Sudan on R. Nile, opp. Khartoum : 
built by the Mahdi: old DervUh cap.; here 
Kitchener defeated tne Dervidies, 1808 : tr. In 
ivory, gum arable, cattle, camus; p. (estd. 
1966) 130J000. 

Ometope. /.. L. Nicaragua, Oentral Amerloa. 
with volcano: alt. 5.747 ft. 

Qmlne. f.. Japan : anthracite coal-mines. 

Omsk, tm, W« Siberia, B.8JB.R.: cm the R» 
Irtieh: on Tnms-Siberian Rly.. caravan ctr.; 
cath.: engln.. chemicals, textiles, off refining; 
P. (1062) 650J000. 

Omu^ t., Kyushu. Japan; coal; p. (1064) 221.000. 

Onahama, vt., N.E. Japan: copper refinery under 
construction. 

Onate, t., Quipuzcoa, Spain: nr. Bilbao; industl: 
p. (1957) 7,825. 

Onega, L.. R.8.F.S.R. ; 86 m, from L. Ladoga ; a. 
3.765 sq. m. : connectioni with R. Volga by 


min„ Turkey: nr. Troy. 

. lit- Wash.. tSj&Jl. ; alt. 8,150 ft. 
Siberia, RBJPJ9JEL: trib. of R. Irtish; 
. 880 m. 

, i, wrb. diri.. Tyrone, N. Ireland ; on R. 
ofi8m.S.ofLmKlonderry; eom, tanning: 
fhetories; tourist otr.; p. (1961) 6409. 

, c., Nebraska, U.S.A.; on Mtosouri R.: 
tr... ctr,. one of the ipit. ttvestock and 
paddng ctrs. la the U.S., gold and silver 
‘ g and reflfiteg. ateel fabrication, IndustL 
p. (1^601496. 

SM MBasat ru—M,. 

a. «t Arabian Sea; connected thiodgh 


canal. \ 

Onega, R.. R.S.F.S.R.: flows to O. of Onega; 

length 400 m. \ 

Oneglla, rpt., Italy; on G. n Genoa, nr. Nice, 
Italy ; olive-oil tr. \ 

Onehunga, »pt., bar., N.I., NJS.; nr. Auckland; 
p. (1901) 16^6. 

Oneida, L.. N.Y., U.8A.. : nr. Syracuse; 20m. by 
6 m.; discharges via Oneida R. to Seneca 
R. 

Oneonta, N.Y.. U.S.A.; on Susquehanna R.; 

rly. wagon wks.; p. (1960) 13,412, 

Onomlehl. f.. Honshu, Japan : p. (1947) 48.726. 
Onstwedde, t., Groningen, Neth.; mnfr.; p. (1967) 
27,666. 

Ontario, £.. N. America; smallest of the Gr. 
Lakes of the St. Lawrence basin, separating the 
Canadian prov. of O. from N.Y., U.S.A.: a. 
7,500 sq.m.: depth 740 ft. 

Ontario, prov., Canada; formerly called Upper 
Canada: St. Lawrence and Ottawa Ra.. Gr. 
Lakes ; extreme climate, milder in peninsula in 
8.; coniferous forest; good communications; 
hydro-elec, power: nuclear power sta. at 
Chalk R.; wheat, oats, fruit, dairying, cattle, 
lumbering, gold, silver, copper, lead, uranium, 
nickel, oil. farm Implements, rly. rolling stock, 
motor vehicles, machln.. textiles, furs, wood 
pulp, newsprint, cap. Toronto: contains Ottawa: 
a. 412.582 sq. m.; p. (1961) 6J236,092. 
Ontenlente. t, Valencia. Spain; on B. Clariano; 

woollen gds., paper mills: p. (1967) 14,689, 
Oodnadatta, t., S. Australia; on uncompleted N. 

to S. trans-continental rly. : p. 100. 

O’oUePf t.. Cape Province. S. Africa; copper- 
miiUng dist. ; p. (with neighbouring villages— 
whites and non-whites) 5JD00. 

Oosterhout, t.. N. Brabant. Netherlands: nr. 

Breda; nmfs.; p. (1967) 28.677. 

Ootaoamund, t., Madras, India; ch. t. in Nilglrl 
Hills ; summer headquarters of Madras Govt. : 
sanatorium; p. (1961) 50,140. [copal. 

Opala, f., Congo; onLomamlB.; palm-nuts, gum 
Opalton, I., Queensland, Australia: opals. 

Opatlja, (former It. Abbazia), t., Jugoslavia, tourist 
resort known as the ** Nice '* ofthe Adriatic. 
Qpava, (former Troppau), t., CSSR.: textiles, 
paper, sugar; p. (1961) 42^23. [gold, 

Ophlr, di»i., N.B.W., Australia: nr. Bathurst; 
(^hir, min., S. Malaya, alt. 4,186 ft. 

Opliir, mining f., 8.I.. N.Z. ; nr. Dunedin. 

Opladen, N. Rhine-Westphalla. Germany ; on 
R. Wupper; metals, textiles, chemicals; p. 
(1963) 38,300. 

Opobo, rvL Nigeria ; exp. palm-oil and kernels. 
C^ble (Qpprin), U, S. Poland, cap. Opole prov.; 
on R. Oder; R. pt., rly. June.; trade ctr.: 
cement, metals, fbrhiture: former cap. Prusslaa 
prov. of Upper Silesia (1019-^5): p. (1965) 
76J000. 

Oporto, Portugal : onR. Douro; second c. In 
Portum: comm.: royal palace of Torre de 
Marca; oath.: univ.; ctr. of port-wine tr.. 
flurdine flriieries, cottons, woollens, silks, 
distilling, sugar refineries; fruit; oU refinery 
projected; p. (I960) SlOjOOO. 

OpQ^ t.. N.I.. N.Z.; ctr. of maize dlsL: p, 
nwi)2M. 
tec Opole. 
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Opplaad. CO., Norway; a. 0,608 bq. m.; p. (1063) ' 
2ee^28, 

OradMu (fonner NagyyanA), t, Bomajiia: m*. 
Hungarian border: rly. Junction, farming. 

„ pottery, engln.: p. (1068) 122JS35, 

JokiiU, mJn.. Iceland: alt. 6.400 ft. 

Oran dep.. N. Algeria: p. (1048) 1^90,722. 

Oran, c., $pt, N. Algeria: tr. in wines, wool, 
cereals, meat, skins; founded by Moors; occu- 
pied by French 1881-1962; fine roadstead 
Mers-el-Kebir: former French naval and mili- 
tary sta.; p. (1060) 393,000. 

Orange, t, N.S.W.. Australia: fhiit growing, 
gold, copper, silver: p. (1061) 18,962, 

Orange, ancient i.. Vaucluse, France: silks, sugar, 
fruit: p. (1064) 17,473. 

Orange, t. Mass.. U.B.A.; p. (1060) 3M9. 

Orange, c.,N.J.,U.8.A.: adj. Newark: calculating 
machines, radio, textiles, drugs: p. (1060) 
35,789. 

Orange, C.. N.ifirasil. S. America. 

Orange, R„ Qipe Province. S. Africa: flows from 
Basutoland to the Atlantic: part forms 8. 
bdy. between Gape Province and Orange Free 
State: length 1.300 m. 

Orange Free State, proe., Bep. of 8. Aftica; 
plateau land. Drakensberg to N.E., Bs. Orange, 
Vaai and Caledon: sheep, cattle, horses, 
wheat. maJse. friiit. tobacco, coal, diamonds; 
cap. Bloemfontein; a. 40,647 sq. m.; p. (1060) 

l. 386,647 (inc. 276,746 whites). 

Oranienbnrg, L, Potsdam, £. Germany, on B. 

Havel: industl.; chemicals, metals, machin.; 
p. (1963) 21,075. 

Oras, t., Samar, Philippines; p. 20J962. 

Orastie, t., Bomania: on B. Muresui; p. (1966) 
10,488. 

Orhetello, Tuscany. Italy: cath.: p. 10,631. 

Ord of Caithness, hUl, headland, nr. Helmsdale. 
Scot.: alt. 1.200 ft. 

Ordos, desert reown. Inner Mongolia: lies 8. and 
E. of Yellow B.: pastoral nomads: mean alt. 
3 300 ft. 

Ordu, ept..‘ Turkey: on Black Sea: gd. tr.: exp. 
manganese: p. (1066) 27,307. 

Ordshonikidze, L, Caucasia, B.S.F.S.B.: on E. 
Terek; hydro-elec., lead, silver and sine smelt- 
ing; natural gas pipeline to Tbilisi: p. (1050) 
164,000. 

Orehro. CO., Sweden; timber, machin., matches: 

„ cap. Orebro: a. 8,660 sq. m.: p. (1061) 262J139. 

Orehro, (.. cap.. Orebro. Sweden; footwear, tex- 
tiles. paper: p. (1061) 75,434. 

Oregon, Pacific d., n.S.A.; Cascade, Gst. and 
Blue Mtns.: Colombia B. and tribe.: L., 
valleys: rainy cst., drier interior (agr with 
irrigation): cereals, sugar-beet, fruit, cattle, 
gold, silver, copper, coal, uranium; flsheries, 
canning, meat-packing, timber, milling: cap. 
Salem; a. 96.801 sq. m.; p. (1960) 1,768,687. 

Oregon City, Ore.. U.S.A.; on Willamette B. at 
the falls: p. (1950) 7,682. 

Orhkhovo-Zuyevo, B.8.F.S.B.: E. of Moscow, on 
B. Klyasma: cottons, woollens, silk, linen and 
knitted goods: p. (1050) 108,000. 

Orel, t.. B.B.F.S.E.; on B. Oka; univ.: iron, 
engin.: p. (1960) 162,000. 

Orenburg, c., B.S.F.S.B.: on Ural B.: engin., 
leather, sUk; p. (1062) 288fi00, 

Orense, inland prw., N.W. Spain: timber and 
fruit-growing, agr.: cap. Orense: a. 2,604 sq. 

m. : p. (1950) 468fi42. ^ ^ ^ 

Orense, t, cap. Orense, Spain: on B. Minho: 

flour, leather, iron: p. (1060) 64,747. 

Ore Sound, sir., between Sjaelland and S. Sweden; 
freezes occasionally. _ 

Orlord Ness, cri. prom.. Suffolk, Eng.; m. long. 

Orienta, prov., Cuba: a. 14,128 sq. m.: p. (1058) 
1,797,606. 

Orients, terr., S. America: in diroute between 
Peru and Ecuador; situated B. of Andes, 
between B. Putumayo and B. Maiafion: 
mainly dense forest, reputedly rich in minerals. 

Orihnela, I,, Alicante, Spain: on B. Segura; 
leather, i^ks. textiles, wine, cereals, flniit: p. 
(1057) 44^9. 

Orillia, i., OntM Canada: wood-worktog. metal; 
p. (1061) 15^45. 

Orinoco, R., Venezuela; rises Farlma mtns., flows 
drcuitoualy to Atlantic opposite Trinidad; its 
trib., the Oassiquiace, connects it with the Bio 
Negro and the Amazon: length 1,480 m. 

Orissa, at., India: agr. with flBWts.; Hbakoddam 


across Mahanadi B.: Faradeep being devel. as 
pt.; rice: cap. Bhuvaneshwar; a. 60,164 sq, 
m.: p. (1001) 17J548,846. 

Orizaba, Veraoruz, Mexico: textiles, paper 
mills, breweries; p. (1060) 70,000. 

Orizaba, min.. Veracruz. Mexico: volcanlo: 
called Cltlat^tl In Aztec times; alt. 18.701 ft. 

Orkney, oo.. Scot.; a gr. of 68 Is. in the N. 8^ 
29 being inhabited: principal Is. Pomona, 
Sanday. Westray; antiquarian remains, 
stone drOleB: farming, fishing; cap. fiLirkwall; 
total a. about 860 sq. m.; p. (1061) 18.743. 

Orlando, e., Fla., U.B.A.: winter resort: citrus 
fhiit: industl.; p. (1060) 88,135. 

Qrldanais, old pros. France, corresponding mainly 
to deps. Loire-et-Cher, Eure-et-Loire Loiret. 

Orleans, c., Loiret. France: on B. Loire: cap. of 
Orldanais; cath.: univ. ; gr.tr. in wine, bmady, 
wool, blankets, etc.: farm implements; statue 
of Joan of Arc: p. (1062) 88406. 

Orleans, L cl, Quebec, Canada: in St. Lawrence 
B., nr. Quebec: a. 70 sq. m. 

Oimes Head, Orest and litae, promontories on 
cst. Caernarvon. N. Wales. 

Ormos, t.. Philippines. 

Ormakirk, t., urb, did., Lancs.. Eng.: 14 m. N.E. 
of Liverpool: light engin., clothing, timber, 
agr.: p. (1061) 21fil5. 

Ome, dep., Normandy, France: agr., dairying, 
stock-keeping, fruit-growing, cider, mineral 
springs, iron: cap. Alencon: a. 2.372 sq. m.: 

^ P. (1062) 280fi49. 

Omsdkbldsvik, t.. Sweden: on G. of Bothnia: In- 
dustl. ctr.: p. 8,400. 

Oronsay, am. S. Colonsay, Argyll. Soot. 

Orontes, R., Lebanon, Syria, Turkey: rises in 
Lebanon Mtns., flows N. in deep txe:^ between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mtns. to Plain of 
Antioch (Antakya), then turns W. and breaks 
through mtns. to Mediterranean Sea: upper 
valley above Hama forms cultivated belt, 
width 10 m.. used by AJeppo-Beirut rly.; 
middle valley Is marshy; lower valley and 
Plain of Antioch intensively cultivated, mul- 
berry. citrus and hard fruits, grain: loagth 
over 400 m. 

Oroqnieta, t„ Mindanao, PblllpptneB: p. 26,640. 

Ororiidza, add. t., 8.E. Hungary; In agr. and pig- 
keeping diet.: p. (1062) 

Orotava, t, Tenerife, Canary Is. 

Oroya, U, Peru. 8. America; copper smelting; 
lead refining; p. (1961) 15JOOO. 


Orpington, see Bromley. 
Orrell, t, wi ' 


urb. diet., Lancs., Eng.: W. of Wigan: 

p. (1061) 10,663. 

Otiha, t., Byelorussian S.B.B.; on B. Dnieper: 
textiles, metal workings; p. (1050) 64JOOO. 

Onik,!., B.S.F.S.B.; on B. Ural; growii^ industL 
t. of the Ural industl. reg.; iron and stebl. 
locomotives, iron-diromo-nickel ores: term, of 
oil pipeline; p. (1050) 176,000. 

OrsovB, mkt. L, Bomania: on B. Danube, nr. the 
Iron Gates Pass; oU-reflntng: p. (1066) 6fi27.. 

Orta, L., Italy: W. of Logo Maindore: a. 7 sq. m. 

Orta, t, Fogida prov., Italy: on shore of L. Orta. 

Ortegal, C., N. cst. Spain. 

Orthez, t., Basses-Pyrdndes, France; scene of 
Wellington’s victory over Soult (1814): leather, 
hams, chocolate: p. (1954) 6,713. 

Ortona, t., Abruzzi Molise, Italy: cap. of andent 
Frentani; on Adriatic: cath.; wines: v. 19404. 

Omro, dep., Bolivia: a. 20,657 sq. m.: cap. 
Oruro; p. (1062) 266,400 (large proportion 
Indians). 

Oruro, 1., Bolivia: alt. 12,160 ft.; gold, sUver, 
copper, tin; p. (1062) 86^86. 

Orvieto, t, Umbria, Italy: on B. Paglia: cath., 
Etruscan antiquities: wines, olive oil, cereals: 


pottery, lace: p. 20,362, 

Orwell, R., Suffolk. E^.: estuary of B. Glpplng; 

runs from Ipswich to Horwidi. 

Onka, loe. ept., e„ comm, dr., Hondm I.. Ja^; 
gr. tr.: silk, cotton, rayon cloth, tea. Iron, fdzas, 
shipbldg., sugar-refining, axeenal; Shinto and 
Buddhist temples; p. (1065) 8458422. 
OschetriSbeii, L. Magdeburg, £. Gorman sugar, 
^ che m i c als, engin.; p. (1063) 19,128. 
deal L (Baaremaa), Baltic. Estonian B.B.B.; oh. 
t. Euresaare. 

Odi,I..Kiighle,S.S.B.: silk, food tods.: p.(1050) 

66j^. 

Wbama, c,, Ontario, Csaada; motora; p. (estd. 
1066) 69JOOO. 
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j 1.. Tokyo Bay* Japan; lust and most 

northerly of Lni-diiohito gr.; site of volcanic 
Mt. kOhaia (2.477 ft.). 

Odikodi. c.. WiB.. n.S.A.: on Fox B.: meat 
pkg.. ftunning. flour, motors; p. (1260) 

Oshogbo, t.. Nigeria : p. (1953) 123J)00, 

<MJhk (Bsseg), t., Croatia, Jugoslavia; nr. Hun- 
garian front.; cottons, sUks, beet-sugar, glass, 
oil teflnbig: p. <1069) 76,000, 

OsInniM, U, B.B.F.S.B.; W. Siberia; new ctr. of 
coal mng.; thermal power sta.; p. (1060) 68,000. 
fiahMmiro . mgg Berdvaiisk. 

Oskaloosa, U Iowa, n.aA.; in agr. and colly. 

region; p. (1060) 11,063. 

Odurshamn, spt., Sweden; on Kalmar Sound; 

seldom icebound; shipbldg.: p. 12,900. 

Oslo (formerly Christiania), e., cap,, eh, tpt., 
Norway; on fiord of same name; cath., unlv.; 
woollens, cottons, condensed milk, paper; exp. 
timber, fl^, matches: p. (1063) 482,496. 
Osnabrflck, e.. Lower Saxony. W. Cermany; on 
B. Hase. linked by canal with Ems-Weser 
Canal; inland pt. and IndusU. otr.: iron and 
steel mills; mach.. textile and paper mnfs.; 
p. (1068) 141J000, 

Osomo. t., Chile: agr. otr.; in beautifbl. forested 
cty.; (Sermanlo atmosphere; p. (estd.) 93,686, 
Osomo, min., Cihile ; volcanic p^, 8.700 fL 
Osomo, prop., S. Chile: p. (1060) 160 J66. 

Ossa (Klasavos), min.. Thessaly; N. of Vale of 
Tempo and Olympus : alt. 6,104 ft. 

Onett, mien, bor., W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; 8 m. W of 
Wakefleld; woollens, coal-mining, en^.; p. 
(1061) 14,729. 

Ossining. L N.Y.. n.S.A. ; on Hudson B. ; famous 
Sing-Sing ** prison; p. (1060) 18,662. 

Ostend, tpt., Belgium; passen^ route between 
Britain and continent of Europe; popular 
resort; casino, flsheries. shipbldg., textiles, 
„ tobacco: p. (1062) 66^1. 

Ostergfltland, CO.. Sweden: on Baltic cst.; a. 4,266 
^ sq. m.: cap. LinkOping; p. (1061) 367,693. 
Ostersund, U, Jftmtland, Sweden; on Stor L.: 
mil. ctr,: rly. wkshpa., bricks: p. (1061) 

[206,073, 


Ostmld, diet., Norway: a. 1,618 sq. m.; p. (1063) 

Ostia, ancient pf.. Italy: at mouth of B. Tiber; 

„ marshy situation: arch, remains, cath. 

Ostra Kvarken, channel, Qulf of Bothnia, between 
Sweden and Finland. 

Ostrava, t, CSSR.; unlv.; coal, iron, steel, 
chemicals, oil-refining; p. (1066) 269J000. 

Ostrog, U, on Hor^ K., W. part of Ukrainian 
S.8.B. (Volhynia). U.S.S.B. 

OstrogoChSk, t.. B.S.F.S.E.: nr. R. Don: tallow 
and cattle tr., tanneries: p. 10,000. 

Osfrow WMbnpolskl, t., Posnan, Poland: agr. 
machin.; perflune: p. (1065) 46,000. 

Ostrowieo S w te to kiiysM (Ostrovats), t., Kieloe, 
Poland; on telb. Oder; lignite, iron ore. iron; 
cattle rnkt: p.(1066) 43,000. 

Ostnni, t. Leece, Italy : mnfs. and tr. ; p. 27jB02 

OBcma. t, Seville, Spain; p. (1067) 23J260. 

Oswaldtwistle, U, uib, diet., Lancs, Eng. ; at N. 
fbot of Boesendale Fells, 8 m. E. of Blackburn; 
cotton weaving, spinning and dyeing: chemi- 
cals: p. (1061) 11,916, 

Oswego, c., N.Y., UBJL; on L. Ontario; taken 
by Ifontoahn 1756, and the British 1814 ; water- 
power: hosiery, matches, textUes, engines; 

p. (1060) £8,166, 

Os w e str y, mkt, t„ Salop. Eng.; at foot of Welsh 
rntna., 18 m. N.W. of Shrewsbury; oas.; rly, 
engine wks.; p. (1061) 11,193, 

OswMm. (., Krakow. Poland; p. (1065) 36j000. 

Otago, diet., 8J.. N.Z.; mtnous.. afforested, rich 
In gold; frurming. Sheep, fruit: Ige. deposit of 
found at head of L. Wakatlpu; oap. 
Dunedin (q.o.); a, 26,220 sq. m.: p. (1061) ino. 
Sonthlaiid 370j067, 

Otago Harbour, Otago diet., 8.I., N.Z. : Dunedin 
and Fort Chalmers are ports on this harbour. 

OCaonlbl, Ftadaad; rich deposit of magnetite- 
flmenito ora found 1058. 


OtariL tpL Hokkaido, Japan: herring flahea 
ooai<ininli)g, hunbering; P* (1066) 196,771, 
Otiia Tunnel, ai., NJZ. : carxisB ily. from CSnfst- 
ohnroii to Cteqmioath through & Alps nr. 
Arthur's Pass : length 51 m. 

Otiar, t, wrb. At, Yocha, Eog.: on B. 
Wharfo, 10 m. N^wT of Leedsj printing. 
aMMhlm. wool, paper ahg.,' 

p. (1061) iijoao. 


Otranto, fithino t., S. Italy; on Strait O.: cas.: 
submarine cable sta.: once a flourishing c.; 
cath., fine mosaic pavement; bauxite exp. 

Otsn, 2 it., Hokkaido, Japan; busy tr.: p. (1065) 
107,498. 

Ottawa, c.. OntaricK Canada : cap. of Dominion of 
Canada; on B. Ottawa, 100 m. W. of Montreal; 
unlv.. oaths., parliament bldgs.; hydro-elec, 
power, lumbering, sawmills, paper, flour, 
leather, matches. maChin.. ironware: p. (1061) 
429,760. 

Ottawa, R., Canada; trib. of St. Lawrence, 
forming boundary between Ontario and Quebec ; 
length 626 m. 

Ottawa, t., Bl., UBX ; at mouth of Fox B. ; grain, 
glass; p. (I960) 19,408. 

Ottawa. I, Kan., UBJL; on Osago B.: rly. 
wks.; p. (1060) 10,673. 

Ottery 8t. Mary, mM. i., wb. diet., Devon, Eng.; 
10 m. B. of Exeter : silk, rope, brushes ; birth- 
place of S. T. Coleridge; p. (1061) 4J21, 

OttoshooD, t.. Transvaal. S. Africa; gold, fluor- 
spar. 

Ottumwa, e., Iowa. n.SA.i: on Des Moines B.: 
in midst of great ooalfleUI and agr. diet. : iron 
and steel, meat packing: p. (1060) 33,871. 

Otway, hiOt, S.W. Victoria, Australia: sheep. 

OtwoCk, t., Warsaw. Poland; (1066) 38J000. 

Ouachita or Washita, R., Arkansas. U.SA. ; trib. 
of Red R. : length 660 m. 

Oudenaarde (Audenarde), t, Belgium ; town hall ; 
Allies defeated French 1708: textiles; p. (1062) 

ejioe. 

Oudtshoorn, t.. Cape Province. S. Africa: on 
OlifantsR.; ostrich farms, tobacco, friilt: tour- 
ism: caves; p. (1060) 22,186 inc. 8,921 whites. 

Cued Ghieterini, t., Algeria. 70 m. S.E. Algiers, 
oil. 

Ongadougou, (.. cap , Voltaic Bep., W. Africa; p. 
18,000. 

Oughter, L., lough, Cavan. Ireland. 

Onghterard, Galway. Ireland; marble quarries, 
fanning, Ashing; p. (1051) 498. 

Onida, t.. Morocco: phosphate dlst.; p. (1060) 
128,645. 

OulUns, dep. RhOne, France; nr. Lyons; loco- 
motive repair shops : textiles, glass, leather: p. 
(1954) 19J824, 

Onlton Broad. L., Suffolk. Eng. ; nr. Lowestoft. 

Oulu (Ule&borg), eo., N. Finland; partly forest 
and partly agr. : cap. Oulu; a. 21,887 sq. m.; 
1. (1961) 406J992. 

n (Oule&borg), t„ cap., Oulu, Finland; on O. 
of Bothnia (Baltic Sea) at mouth of B. Oulu; 
lumbering; p. (1061) 59^63, 

Oulu , L„ Finland : 40 m. long. 

Oundle, mkt i., urb. diet., Northants. Eng. ; on R. 
Nene. 7 m. S.W. of Peterborough; public 
school; p. (1061) 2,646. 

Ouro Preto, i„ Brazil: former oap. of Minas 
Gerais st.; iron, manganese, gedd; textiles; p. 
(1060) 31,400. 

Ourthe, R., Belgium; trib. of B. Meuse: 1. 00 m. 

Ouse or Great Ouse, R., Norfolk, Eng.: flows 
N.E. tothe Wash: length 166 m. 

Ouse, R., Yorks, Eng. ; formed by Bs. Swale and 
Ure, flows to Humber estuary : length 130 m. 

Ouse, R., Sussex. Eng. ; flows to English CihannCl 
at Newhaven ; length 80 m. 

Ontremont, t., Quebec. Canada: p. (1061) 30,763. 

Ovalle. t., Coquimbo prov., Chile; fruit, wool; 
manganese, mng.: p. (1060) 46,663. 

Ovar, (.. Beira Litoral, Portugal ; on Avera lagoon : 
onions and other vegetables, sardines^ wine, 
wheat: p. 12,729. 

Overiisse), prov., Netb.; dairying, fishing, cot- 
tons; a. 1,200 sq. m.: p (1067) 887,261. 

Overton, t,. rural ditt., Flint, N. Wales : 6 m. B.E. 
of Wrexham: p. (rural dist. 1051) 6,760. 

Oviedo, nuiriHme prov„ N. Spain: agr., fruit, 
sardine, and other flsheries; oap. 0.: a. 
4,204 sq. m.: p. (1050) 096J188. _ 

Oviedo, cap., Oviedo. Spain; on B. Nalon: 
Gothic cath.. unlv.; coal; textiles, leather, 
matches; gr. mkt.: p. (1050) 128,766. 

Owatoi^ Miim» U.S.A.: p. (1060) 13,409, 

Owen Fans Dam, Uganda: inaugurated 1 Apr. 
1054; converts L. Victoria Into reservoir for 
trrigatioiiofU.A.B. and Sudan: also to supply 
Uganda industries with hydro-eleo. power. 

Owenflomid,t.,L.p(.. Ontario. Canada; on&W. 
oat. of Georgian Bay, L. Huipn; B. tenntons 
Iff list. wheat-oanTlngL.ateiinerB; linked for 
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Tdronto (126 m.) and Montieal; p. (1061) 

Owen Stanley, ran^. Papua, New Guinea; blghest 
peak Mt. vlctorii^ alt. 18.121 ft. 

Owena, L., 8. Cal.. U.8 JL ; on K flank of Btem 
Nevada 20 m. B.E. of Mt. VOiitney: water 
taken by 226-m.-k>ng aqueduct to Loa Angetae; 
a. 120 BQ. m. 

Owenaboro*. Ky.. U.BJL : petroleum, flumlng. 
atodc-ialaing, tobacco; p. (1060) 42.471. 

OwoBBO. c.. Mfcb.. UJ3.A.: on Bhiawaaaee B.; 
timber tr.; p. (1060) 17.006. [length 860 m. 

Owyhee, Ore.. UBJL; trlb. of Snake B.; 

OgelOaund. Bweden; on Baltic cat.. B. of Btook* 
holm; BteelwkB.. tarcoke. glam; p. (1061) 10.007. 

Ozlord. co„ 6. Midlands. Eng.; mainly agr.; 
cereals, paper, gloves, blankets, agr. imple- 
ments. motor cars; cap. O.; a. 740 sq. m.; 
p. (1061) 309,468, 

Oilord, eo. bor.. univ. e.. eo, t„ Oxford. Eng.; 
between Thames and its trib. Gherwell. 63 m. 
from Londtm by rail; famous univ. with reaidtL 
colleges. /printing, steel wks.. motor wks. at 
Cow^: p. (1061) 106,124, 

Oxnard, t,. Gal.. U.S.A.: citrus fruits, sugar beet, 
oil reflning; p. (1060) 40.265. 

Oxus R.. see Amu Darya. 

OyaXhlo. see Bering CurrenL 

Oiro, t„ Nigeria; p. (1068) 72.000. 

Onter Bay. t.. csi. resort. N.Y.. UB JL : on Long 
1.; home of Theodore Roosevelt: p. (1060) 
5,215. [eh. t Joplin. 

Oaark Mtna., Okla. and Ark.. U.8.A. ; lead, dnc ; 

Osd, t„ Hungary: p. (1062) 65.252. 

Osieri, t„ Sardinia, Italy ; p. 10.541. 


Paarl.f.. Cape Province. 8. Africa: summerresort: 
wines, fruit, tobacco; flour, saw and textile 
mills: p. (1060) 41.540.(lnc. 14.126 whites). 

Pablanice. (.. Poland : nr. Lods; ; textiles, fkiming 
Implements, paper; p. (1066) 52.000. 

Pabna. t.. Bengal, £. Pakistan; oil. carpets; p. 
(1061) 40.700. 

Pacaamayo. apt,. Pern. S. America; exp. rice, 
sugar, cotton, cacao, hides, copper, lead, xinc, 
silver; p. (1061) 6.000. 

Pachitea. B„ Pern, S. America: rises in Andes, 
flows N. to B. Ucayali ; sm. German immigrant 
colonies in upper valley : length 820 m. 

Pachmarhi. Madhya Pradesh, India; summer 
cap., tourist ctr.: p. (1961) 6,142. 

Pachuoa, cop., Hidalgo st., Mexico: silver: p. 
(1060) 70.000. 

Padflc Ocean; a. 68,000.000 sq. m.; Igst. ocean 
in the world ; extends from W. cst. of America 
to B. cst. of Asia and Australia and the 8. Ocean 
in the B.; enters Arctic Ocean via Bering 
Strait; greatest length N. to 8. 8.000 m.; 
breadth, 10,000 m. ; mean depth 12,660 ft., 
greatest depth 87,800 ft. in the Marianas 
Trench (1060 dive). 

Padang, apt., Siunatra, Indonesia: coffee, spices, 
rubber, tobacco, copra; p. (1061) 148J699, 

Paddington, see Westminster. CSlty of. 

Paderborn, e„ N. Rhine- Westpnalla. Germany; 
cath., other historic bldgs. ; foodatuib, textQ^ 
metals: p. (1068) sejOOO, 

Padlham, urb. dial,, Lancs, Eng. ; at N. foot of 
Bossendale Fells, 4 m.S.W. of Nelson: textiles; 
p. (1061) 9^93, 

Padatow. L, urb, dial,, Cornwall, Eng. : on W. 
side or Ounel estuary 4 m. N.W. of Wadebridge : 
light inds.; am. seaside resort: p. (1061) 2.676. 

Padua, t„ Italy; oath., arcades, ancient bridges: 
machln.. chemicala. sUks. doth, distilling; p. 
(1064) 2i2.666. 

Paducah, c.. Ky.. n.BJL. : on Ohio B.; saw-milla, 
tobacco, railway wks.; p. (1060) 34,479, 

PMroa, 6or., NJ.. N.Z.: p. (1961) 2,626. 

Pag. 1, and apt,, Jugoslavia ; timber, salt ; 

Pa!guM.^‘ka^': ruins; lacquer work. 

Pago-P^. apt,, Bamoan Is.. Pao. Oo.; UB. 

^ naval sta. ; p. (1060) 1,686. _ , 

Pahang, St., BiaJsyaia; central Malaya: oap.KnB]a 
l^^floieBted: a. 18Ji80 aq. m.: p. (1061) 

P«|^?*6or.. N.I.. NJS.: dairying: p. (1061) 

PhIdevL f., Ban; nr. Beaht, on Casplaa^Bea: 
rice, hides, skins, fruit; p. (estd, 1040) 48J000. 


PaL B., Hopeh, China; unites with Tungting B. 
Huto B.. and flows to G. of Chihli; length 
800 m. 

Piteiton, i., B. Devon, Eng.; inootporated in 
Torbay oo. bor.; resort: fuming, elder; p. 
(1061) 30,389, 

Palmpoi. jivittnn pt„ COtes du Nord, N.W. FWmoe; 
on K. cst. of Brittany, 20 m. N.W. of 
Bt. Brieno; lobster flebing: p. 2.725. 

Painted Desert, area of bore, multi-oolooted rodoi. 
Ariaona. UBJL 

Paisley, bwroH, Renfrew, Boot. ; 6 m. W. of Glas- 
gow: ancient abbey; thread and rope spinning, 
^pbldg.. chemicals, engin.. preserves, oar 
bodies; ^ (1061) 96,783, 

Paita. pt; rero. 8. America: exp. cotton, wool, 
f^.^puDgima hats; Ige. whaUog sta. to B.; p. 

Pakhoi, /ormt'r treaty p(„ Kwangtung prov., 
China; Indigo, groundnuts, hides, leather, 
sugar, fish ; p. (1081) 86JOOO. 

FakiBtan, lalamlo Bepablic of, imdev, aov, aL 
within Br. Commonwealth (1047), formtaig paH 
of BubHX>ntinent of India; oanslBts of 8 provs.: 
West Pakistan (cap. Lahore). East PaUston 
(cap. Dacca) and Fed. Terr, of Karachi; prln. 
expts. raw bte. cotton, hides and skiiiB, oUseeds. 
tea; cap. Bhiinabad; a. 866.620 sq. m.: p. 
(1061) 26,661,262. 

Paknampoh,(.. Thailand; on B. Melnani. at upper 
limit of steam navigation. 

Pakokkn, 1., Burma; comm, ctr.; sugar, rice, 
tobacco, oll-flelds. teak : p. B3J16, 

Palagrus, I„ Adriatic Sea; fonnerly Italian; 

ceded to Jugoslavia by peace treaty 1047. 
Palanpur, t„ Gujarat. India; p. (1061) 29439, 
Palattnat^ au Rhineland Palatinate, Germany. 
Palau Is., oipupcfla., in Pac. Oc.: p. (1068) 6.646. 
Palawan, I„ Philippines; coffee, resin, timber; 

a. 4.660 sq. m. ; P. 107 MO, 

Palayamcottai, Madras. India; rice, coffee, 
cotton, tobacco: p. (1061) 61,002, 

Palembang. f . Rmnatra. Indonesia : cap. P. residtl. ; 
cotton, rubber, coffbe; fertiliseis; p. (1961) 
476M0. 

Palencia, inland prov.. Old Castile. Bpain: partly 
fertile plain, partly wooded and mntalnons: cap.. 
pBlenda: a. 8.003 sq. m.: p. (1060) 239J041, 
Faienda, i„ cap., Palencia, Bpain ; N. of Valla- 
dolid : ctr. of rich wheat*gn>wing diet. ; iron- 
founding and weaving; p. (1067) 60M0, 
Palermo, s 7 >(.. Biciiy. Italy : cath.. univ.; machin.. 
chemicals, wines, fruit, tobacco; p. (1064) 


or The Efoly Lend, historic region. 

bounded by Syria and Lebanon on the N., 
Jordan on the E., the Egyptian prov. of Binal 
on the 8.. and the Mediterranean on the W.; a. 
when under Britld) mandate 10,420 sq. m.; p. 
(estd. 1048) 782M0, See Israel. 

Palestine, (.. Texas. U.B.A. : agr. and forest region : 
p. (1060) 13,974, 

Palghat, i„ Kerala. India; p. (1061) 77jB20, 
PaUtana, t, Gujarat, India; a. c. of Jain temples 
inhabited by prlesta and tbeir eovanta; p. 
(1061) 24A61. [Ceykm. 

Palk Strait, India ; separating India from 

Palm Beach, t, Fla. Jff.SJL; AtL coastal resort. 
Palm Beach, f., N.B.W.. Australia; N. ofBydn^: 
tourist resort. 

Palma, apt» Majorca 1., Spain; cath., pataces; 
wine, fruit. sOk; cap. Balearic Is.; p. (1060) 
149M1- 

Palmarola Pontine Is.. Italy; vineyards. 
Palmerston North, e„ JSfJ„ N.Z. ; dslrmg. aheap • 
univ; rly. junction; p. (1061) 43464, 

Pahnlra, i.. (Colombia ; tobacco, coffee, rice, cocoa, 
sngar. grain; p. (estd. 1060) 124M0, 

Palmyra (ancient Tadmor). e„ in Byrlan desert, 
120 m. N.B. of Damascus: extensive ruins; 
p. 10,000, [coconuts; p. 32i 

V&Bm Vl, Pac. Oo., U.BJL: coral Ulats; 
Palm Hills, rafige. between £. and W. Ghats, 8, 
Deccan. highest pe^ 7 J)50 ft. 

Palos, spl. Huelva. B. Bpain; on Bio TMto: 

startiw point for Columbus In 1402, 

Palos, a dCn Mediterranean. 8.B. cst of Spain. 
Pahia, pi.. VaKuaela; pt. of oMpoiant for Ison 
miniMi at El Pao: nearby Caroni 
plant built to aem ateel wka. and i 


Famlsn. t, Aittga, Ikaooe: etoo. slael tOetami 
wine; leather; p. (1064) 12JB23n 



PAM-PAR 

Pimlr high mtn. plateau (**ioof ot the 

worid**). Tedelk 8.8.B.. Oentnl Aeia: Mt. 
Oommuntam (24.690 ft.) dimbed by Bubio- 
Brltteh teem 1962. 

Funltoo Sound, tee. Utgoon, on B. oet. of N.C.. 
U.S JL : length 75 m.. width 25 m. 

Fempa, Ia, terr., Oentml Aigenttna; etoek- 
learing; cap. Santa Bosa; a. 55.669 ea. m.; 
P. (1947) m^29, 

Pampaa, Aigentlna; vaat plains atretehing from 
the Bk> Negro on the 8. to the Qran Chaco in 
the N.. and B. from the Andes to the Atlantic ; 
woodteas, leTel ooiintry: rich pastures in B.. 
support!^ countlesB numbers of sheep and 
cattle. W. mostly barren. 

FamnlUa, t.. Peru: on cat. N. of Callao: oil 
reunenr construction. 

Pamplona, t.. Colombia: coal. gold, coffee, cocoa, 
wheat, biewhv. textiles: p. (estd. 1969) 22^00. 

Pamplona, (.. Spain; oath., fortress, luiiv.: tex- 
tiles. leather, paper, floor, soap, earthenware: 
p. (1959) 88,410, 

Paaagyiuiita, t.. Bulgaria: p. (1956) UjOOO, 

Panama, rep., Central America: mountainous: 
climate hot throughout year, abundant rains: 
Jangnages Spanish; religion B.O.: communi- 
cations poor: cattle-raising, farming: pearls, 
hananaa. cocoa, coconuts, rubber, sugar, coffee, 
timber, shrimps: cap. Panama City: a. 28.675 
sq. m.: p. (estd. 1965) lJS44/)00. 

Panama, eanal tone, Panama ; strip of land 47 m. 
long by 10 m. wide, extending 5 m. on either 
side Panama Canal, under UB. Jurisdiction: 
p. (1960) 41J683 (Ino. Forces personnel). 

Panama Canal, Canal Zone, Panama: length 51 
m. ranging in width from SoO to 1.000 ft., 
minimum depth 41 ft.: time of transit through 
canal 7-8 hours: canal s^arts at Cristot^l 
(Atlantic), to Catun locks, through Gatun lAke. 
Culebra cut. Pedro Miguel locks, Miraflorea 
looks to Balboa (Pacific). See also Section L, 

Panama City, c., spf., cap. Panama: harbour at 
8. entrance to Canal: cath.: oil refining, steel 
rolling mill, cement plant. It. Inds.: p. (1960) 
8 e 8 Jg 80 . 

Panaila. /., Llpatl Is., Italy; a. 1 sq. m.: hot 
sprlntei. Tineyards, olives; p. (1960) 1,400. 

Panarokan, «pf., Java. Indonesia : exp. tobacco, 
sugar ; p. 7,488. 

Panay, Philippines: between Negros I. and 
Mindoro I.: a. 4.446 sq. m. : cotton, rice, sugar, 
coffee; p. Iji20,188. 

Pancevo, l.. Voivodlna. Jugoslavta: whest, 
maize, timber, glass, textiles, ironwks.: p. 
(1959) 40Jm. [on B, Damodar. 

Panohet Hill Dam and power sta. Bihar, India: 

Pandharpnr. (., Maharashtra, India: on R. Bhlma; 
temple, pilgrimages; p. (1961) 46,421. 

Pando. dm., Bolivia: p. 18.600; cap. OobUa; 
p. (1962) 24,400. 

Paaevekys, l. Llthuaaian SB.B.; textiles; p. 
(1954) 60/)*)0. 

Pangalanes Canal (Canal Des Pangalanos). ftlala- 
gMy; foDows B. cst. ftom Farafangana to 
nunatave. through series of lagoons ; SOO m. 

Panganl. spf.. Tanzania. B. AfMca: copra, tisal 
hemp, maize: ^.8,000. 

Pangkalanbrandan, «p(., Sumatra. Indonesia ; 
ofl-reflnlng and exp. 

Panipat, (., B. Punjab, India; silver and brass, 
cotton goods, blankets, carpets, pottery: p. 
(1961) 67^)26. 

Paateher Valley, Afkhanistan; sflver-mines, nn- 
explofted; mioa-mlne. 

Pantar L, Lesser 8unda 1m., Indonesia: mtns.:'' 

p. 8/100 

Pantellerla, eoteante Mediterranean, Italy: 
midway between W. Sidly and Tunisia; a. 
58 sq. m. ; oh. t. P. on N.W. cst.: figs, raisins. 
Tines, capeiB, cereals ; fishing; 10/100. 

Pantin, sv5» Paris. France: glasswork. sugar ref., 
tobacco fkotorl^ chenuoais, leather, tallow; 
p. (1962) 40,401, 

Pabki (Baoji). c., Bhensi prov., China; cotton 
weaving: millet, wheat: p. (1958) 180/100. 

Panting (Bending), c.. vifttMiii nrov*. China: on 

of YMlow B., on road and rly. routes to B. 
China: airfidd: termhras of caravan routes 
through Qohl desert and Tarim basin to Turkc- 
- - tip, and tadUBti. otr.; stedwks,; p. 
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Papeete, f., pf., Tahiti I. Pao. Oc.: cap. Tahiti 
and of French Settlements in Oceania: exp. 
copra, vanilla, phosphates and mother-of-pearl: 
p. (1962) 19,908. 

Paphos, admintefrotive disf., Cyimis; ancient c.. 
ruins: serious earthquake 1958; p. (1960) of 
dm. 68459, of t. 9.088. 

Papua-New Guinea, terr., Bastern New Guinea: 
administered by Australia: adm. H.Q. Port 
Moresby (cap. of Papua); gold, copra, rubber, 
timber: Sirlnumu Dam ig.v.) opened 1963: 
total a. 188.540 sq. m.; p. (1960) 1,972/100. 
Parfi, it(.. Brazil ; densely torested ; rubber, 
fnitts. cacao. Brazil nuts: cap. B51em: a. 
464.780 sq. m.; p. (1960) 1J660J988. 

Para. spL, Brazil. «ee Btlem. 

Paraguay, rep., 8. America; undulating cty.. 
zwamps, forests; Bs.. Paraguay, Plloomayo. 
Parana ; climate, hot summefs. warm winters, 
moderate rainfall ; religton. B.O. ; oommunlca- 
tionspoor: fertile; cattle. yerba mat6. oranges, 
sugar, maize, cotton, tobaooo. lumber, quebracho 
extract: Iron, nmngapeae copnnr: meat 
packing: oil refining At Villa Elisa: cap. 
Asinddn; a. 157.006 sql m.; p. (estd. 1965) 
1.996,000. \ 

Paraguay, R., 8. America a rises in plateau of 
Mato Grosso, flows 8. and iolns B. ParanA nr. 
Oorrientes: forms bdy. tetween Brazil and 
Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay; approx, length 
1.200 m. \ 

Paratba, ef., Brazil ; cotton, obooa, sugar, rubber, 
tobacco: cap. JdU> Pessda: a. 21.780 sq. m.: 
P. (I960) 2018/128. 

Parfitl^ R., Brazil ; flows to Atlantic in st. of P. ; 
Imgth 200 m. 

Par&iba. A.. B. Brazil ; rising In 88o Paolo st.. and 
flowing between Bio de Janeiro and Minas 
Gerais to the Atlantic N.B. of Bio de J. ; length 
658 m. 

Paramaribo, spt., cap., Neth. Guiana ; (Surinam) ; 
on B. Surinam; ch. exp., bauxite, timber, 
rubber, riee. fruit; p. (1959) 118,478. 

ParanA. cap.. Bntre Btos prov., Axi^tina; pt. for 
grain, cattle, sheep; road tunnel to Santa F6 
under construction: p. (1960) 109,600. 

ParoDA, st., Brazil: extensively forested: cap. 

Curitiba; a. 77,717 sq. m.; p. (1960) 4077,763. 
ParanA, H.. Brazil; formed by Junction of Bs. 
Bio Grande and Pamaiba ; flows W. between 
Paraguay and Argentina; flows into Bio de la 
Plata: navigable to Brazil frontier nr. Iguassd 
Falls; length 2.000 m. 

ParenaguA, rpl., ParanA st.. Brazil; ch.pt.flar 
ParanA; In lagoon harbour ; exp. matA timber, 
bananas, iron ore; p. (1960) 27,728. 

Pardubice, f.. CSSR.; univ.: saw-milliDg; brew- 
ing. distilling: p. (1061) 62055. 

Parentis, f., Landes. France; nr. L. Blscarosse. 
40 m. S.S.W. Bordeaux: oil: lignite mined 
nearby. 

Parenzo, spf., Italy: cath.: fishing: Boman 
remains. 

Parifias, O., Pern, 8. Amerfca. 

Paris, c., oap„ France, on B. Seine. 110 m. fTOm 
mth.: cultural otr.: 12 boulevards radiate from 
Arc de Triomplie: Notre Dame, Louvre, 
Tuilerles. Palais Boyal: oldest bridge Pont 
Neuf (1578-1004); royal forests and palaces 
nearby. e.g., Fontainebleau, BambouiUet, 
Chantilly ; univ. (founded 12th cent.): German 
siege 1870-71: German occupation 1940-45: 
luxury inds.. pubUdiing. furniture, food, 
dothhig: heavy mds. in northern subs.: admin, 
a. called ** VlUe de Paris **: p. (1064) 2,790,100; 
of Greater Paris (1962) 8,469068. 

Paris, t.. Texas, 17.8.A.; cotton, fruit, canned 
goods; p. (1960) 20/177. 

Parkersbum* (L W. va., n.SJL: on Obio B.: 
iron- and steel-wks., oil and natural gas. 
M^^glaasware, -rayon, porcelain : p. (1900) 

Pari^ t., N.S.W.. Austialia; p. (1961) 8088. 
Panna, pros., Emilia. Italy; a. 1.258 so. m.: 
p. (1961) 881024, 

Panna. t. N. Italy ; between the Apennines and the 
BTro: univ.. oath.; flourishing tr.; fbod 
proeesBing, wine, cheese ; preolslon instruments ; 
agr. moofain.. fbotweaz. fUt hats: p. (1901) 

PumiSbaf *B.. rises in Brasfl. flows into N. Atlantio 
Ocean, fbrms bdy. between Maranhio and 
Piaul; length 760 00 . 



FAR-PBK 

Pamaiba, isrf., 
(1060) 39M1^ 


Kim 


Piaui, Bnusil; cotton, cattle; p. 


Panlllao, i„ Gironde. France: ollreflntng; natural 
gas. 


PamaasoB. mm. ridoe, Greece; 83 m. N.W. oi Panlii, «ee Uro. 

Athena, nr. the ancient Delphi, the modern Paulo Aflonao. /olte. B&o Frandaco B.. Braxll; 


Llakhura ; hlgheat aummit^ Llooiela, alt. 
8,068 ft. 

Pavnu, Eatonlan S.S.B.; on G. of BIga; 
reaort; flax, timber, wood pulp. ^vooUens; p. 
(1966) 83fi00, 


260 ft.; Tiea Marlaa dam and power ata. Inan- 
gurated 1060. 

Pavla, 1.. Italy : cath.. unlv. ; walled city ; battle 
Bite 1625; olivea, ailk. wine; Farmeaan dheeae; 

. w. . ^ oii refining at Splneto; p. (1961) 75,605. 

ParoB. i.. Grecian Archipelago: W. ofNaxoa; a. Pavlodar. pt., Kazakh. S.B.B.; on B. Irtyab; 


68 aq. m. ; cap. P. 

Parramatta, mim.. N.S.W.. Auatralia: pt. near 
head of Parramatta B. (apanned by Igat con- 
crete bridge in world) in met. a. of Sydney; 


chemlcala. aulphates, agr. machln.. locornotivea. 
_ aluminium, oil prooeinlng; p. (1969) 90M0. 
Pavlovo, t., B.S.F.S.B.: on B. Oka; Ircm and 
ateel. engin.: p. (1066) 45.500. 


expts woollen and leather goods; p. (1054) Pawtucket, e.. B.I.. U.S.A.; on P. B. used for 


75.200. 

Parrett. B.. Someraet. Eng.; flows to Bristol 
Ghaiinel. nr. Bridgwater ; length 36 m. 

Parry (Hauke). 2.. Pac. Oc.; part Cook Is., 
N.Z.; p. 775. 

Parry Sonpd. 1.. Ont.. Canada; lumbering; p. 
(1961) 5.004. 

Parsons, Kan.. n.S.A.; 

machln.: p. (1960) 15.550. 

Partlnico, (.. Sicily. Italy ; silk ; p. 55,050. 
Pasadena, c.. Cal., U.S.A.: N. of Los Angeles; 
In fruit-growing region, base of San Gabriel 
MtiiF. ; 200-in. telescope on Mt. Palomar; 
famous for its carnival; p. (1960) 215.402. 


water-power, woollen, cotton and ailk goods: 
machln.; chemicals; first cotton-spinning 
factory established in the 17.SA. 1790; p. 


(1960) 52.002. 

Payaandn, dep.. Uruguay: P. (1963) 05.427. 
Paaraandu. 1.. Uruguay; meat, cattle, sheep, wool; 
footwear, soap; p. (estd. 1966) 60JOOO. 
ooal. natural gas, Paaardzhik. (.. Bulgaria; on main rly. line to 
Istanbul; p. (1956) 50.400. 

Pas de Rio, (., Boyaoa, Colombia; steel; iron ore, 
coal, limestone nearby: hydro-elec. sta. pro- 
jected. 

moe, B.. Canada; rises In Bocky Mtns.. and 
flows to L. Athabaska ; length 1.000 m. 


Pasco, (.. Wash., U.B.A.: on Snake B.; p. (1960) Peak, The, Pennine hill dial., mid-Eng.; extending 


24,655. 

Pasco, see Cerro de Pasco. 

Pas-de-Calals, dep.. N. France ; coal, iron ; 
farming, sugar distilling, paper, pottery ; 
cap. Arras; a. 2,606 sq. m.; p. (1962) 2.555j5r~ 


from Chesterfield to Buxton, and Ashbourne to 
Glosaop; mainly composed of limestone with 
typical Karst features; tourists: highest point 
Kinder Scout, alt. 2.080 ft. 

Pearl. B.. see Chu Klang. 


AAAOBe AU«t \AWAi/ Jb VCMSg AWaifll* 

Pasig, Luzon, Philippines; comm. ctr. of the Pearl Harbour, landlocked harbour, Oahu I., 


L. region ; p. 50.275. 

Paslr BIba t, Kelantan, Malaysia: rly. junction. 
Passage west. urb. diet., apt., Cork. Ireland; 
shipping, fishing; p. (1951) 5.565. 


Hawaiian Is., one of finest natural harbours in 
E. Pacific; U.S. Naval base. Attacked by 
Japanese without warning on 7 Deo. 1941. 
Peary Land, Greenland. 


Passaic, c.. N.J., U.S.A. ; silk, chemicals, dyes, Pe6,(.. Jugoslavia; nr. Albanian border ; tobacco, 
rubber goods, mill machln., springs, steel fruit: p. (1959) 56,555. 


cabinets, tin cans; p. (1960) 65.055. 


Pechelbrc^ Alsace, France; oilflelda. 


VOUAUOVOa UAU VIMADe lAVW/ X'AOiUVVt VUlWMUPb 

Passaic, B.. N.J., U.B.A. : flows 100 m. to Newark Pechenga (Petsamo). apt., B.B.F.B.B.. U.B.S.B. ; 
Bay. 

Passau, t., Germany, at confluence of Bs. Danube, 

Inn and llz; near Austrian frontier; trans- 
shipment ba^ inds. inc. leather, porcelain. 

tobacco and brewing; p. (1963) 52,555. 

Passchendaele, Belgium : impt. strategic point PeChora. B., flowing Into Arctic Ocean, B.S JB.B. 

in First World War: p. (1962) 5,226. 1,000 m. long. 700 m. navigable. 

Passero 1., Mediterranean Sea; off S.£. cst. of Pecos, B.. N.M. and Texas, U.B.A.: trib. of 


on left bank of B. Petsamon 10 m. upstream 
from Barents Sea: formerly Finnish, ceded to 
U.B.8.B. Sept. 1944 ; ice-free throughout year, 
thanks to influence of N. Atlantic Drift ; exp. 
nldkeU timber, cobalt. 


SicUy, Italy 


Bio Grande ; length 764 nL 


Pasto, e., cap.. Narino dep., Colombia: on flank Pdos, Hungary: cath.. unlv., airport: ooal. 
- ^ ' ... chemtoalB. majoUca; p. (1965) 254,555. 


Peebles, bor.,jco._t., Peebles. Scot.; .on 


xiavaaiav x./wawaaaa/aOT f van am 

of Pasto volcano; univ.; gold near by; p. 

(estd. 1959) 225.755. . . 

Pasoruan, apt., Java, Indonesia: exp. sugar, course of B. Tweed; hydro, woollen 
tapioca ; p. 55.575. knitwear; p. (1961) 6,646. 

Patagonia, Amentina; extensive region. K of Peebles, co., Scot.; hilly. Broad Law, 2,754 ft.; 
Andes; elevated plateau, arid, sterile; prlnci- sheep, woollen doth, knitwear; a. 846 sq. m.; 
pal Bs., Colorado, Bio Negro and Chubut; p. (1961) 24,227. _ 

oil and minerals, unworked; Ige. tracts of PeeUhill, (., N.Y., U.BJL ; on Hudson B. : toon- 
grazing for sheep, horses and cattle. wks.; p. (1960) 25,757. 

Pat^ Gujarat. India; swords, silk and cotton Ped, t.. I. of Man, Eng. : midway along W. cst. ; 

goods: p. (1961) 65,554. cas.. cath., ruins; resort; fisheries; p. 5,525. 

Pata. ealfev (., Nepal; p. (1961) 256,555. Peel FeU, m(n., No^i^berland, Eng. ; 1.964 ft. 

Patani. nX., Thailand; tin exp., fishing; p. 255,565. PegMUS, Bay. S.I.. NX 
Patsmo, (.. Sicily. Italy; N.W. of Catania: Pegu, diat.. Lower Burma; annexed by Brit 


mineral sprii^, wines: p. (1961) 42,935. 
Pater Moster Is., Indonesia ; coconuts. 


1862 1 Jbeak forests^ g 2,961 Ji49. 


Pegu, 0 ., Pegu prov. 


racer noMvr w., auuuucbui . vuwuuw* v., wvt., ». avuaumi 

Paterson, e„ N.J.. U.B.A.; piincipa] ctr. sOk founded e. 826 A.P.; many 


mftg.; aeroplane endnes; textiles; machln.; 
p. (1960) 245.555. 


(utma: B. pt. rly. June.; 
temples, inc. Shwe 


May Daw Pagoda; bronze statuettes mnfd.; 
p. c. 45,555. 


Pafbankot, (.. E. Punjab. India : flmit preserving ; Pegu Yoma, mtna., Burma : separate valleys of Bs. 


Pa?te 


>. (1961) 46,380. 

' R., Colombia ; gold, platinum found. 


Irrawadi vaA Sittang. 

Pel Kiang, sss North River. 


N.W. of 


Lower Saxony. Germany; 

Brunswick; iron, fumltuie, textOes; p. (1968) 
80J800. 

Petpus. sss CSindbkoye. 


Patiala, (.. Punjab. India: iron and steel mftg.: Pitoe, (. 

0.(1961) 256,554. 

, MS Unoia. 

. T , Udia : ; alt. 9.020 ft. _ 

Patmos, 2., one of the Dodecanese. Aii^ Sea: Peiraieas, apt,, Greece: ^Athera; priniiipal 

a. 18 sq. m.; p. (eetd.) 5.555. (Aooording to Pt. of Greece; arseimi: wlneA tnandy, ^ 

Bev. 1. 9. the exiled St John wrote the Bevela- rants, vinegar; marble; machln.; p. (1961) 

tionhere.) 2455,555 Ina Athens. , ^ 

Patna, cop.. Bihar, India; unlv.; rice, indigo, PekalonguL N. .^donesia : exp. 

cotton, salt.: p. (1061) 554454. _ sugar, rubto; p. (1061) 103J88^ 

Patras, six. ** Peioponnese ”, Greece; citadel and Pekan, L Pshaw. M^ya; p. 6,555. 
cae. ; currants, raisina. figs, olives, wine, dcina, PeUn, f.. 111., UJ9.A. : ce^ proda, dtotUlfaig. 


etc.; p. (1961) 55454. 
Patricrolt indfs ' 


6«e XAiaa WsgVeMhv f VMVOTi vam 

leather, metal^goods; P (1060) 55,245. 

indfisfl. t, nr. Manchester, Lancs, Eng. PeUng (BeU^). a, cap., China; ciflti:^ and 
“ ' ‘ - - - 0 . of gr. aioh. beauty: for hundre^^^ yeaia 

seat of the Odnese emperoiv (Mongol, ICing and 
Manohu regtanes); surrounded by 22 m. of 


Pau, (.. Basses Pyrenees, France; on Gave do 
Pau: cas.; health resort; hnen. chocolate, 
hams, wine; p. (1054) 48J380, 


KISO 
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toirarins walls broken br 10 gates; p. (estd. 
1958) 5.420M0. 

PeMe, min., MartlnlQue; active volcano, devas- 
tated town of St. Ptone 1902, loss of over 

80.000 Uvea, later eniption caused fnrtber 

2.000 deaths: alt. 4.400 ft. 

Pelew Lk. GaroUne Is., Fao. Oo. ; coxal, primitive 
agr.; bauxite; v. 12,798. 

Pella, prefecture. Macedonia. Greece ; eap.SdeaBa: 
p. (1001) I83J88. 

Pel^, B., trib. of K. Yukon. N.W. TerrM Oanada. 
PeloponnesoB. veningvla, 8. part of Greece, separ- 
ated from mainland proper by O. of Oorinth: 
a. 8.850 SQ. m.; p. (1901) 1JD96J890. 

Pelotas, U, Bio Grande do Bui. S. Brasil ; at S. end 
of LagOa dos Fatos : tr. in Sheep, cattle from 
Interiors: nmfia woollens, leather, wine: p. 
(1900) 121J180. 

Pehroux, mtn., France : between Is6re and Hautes 
Alpes; alt. 12.020 ft. 

Pemba,I..paTtofindep.st.ofZaastbar: E. Africa: 
a. 880 sq. m.: cloves and copra, coconuts, exp. 
mangrove bark for tannin: p. (1958) 133^8. 
Pembroke, (.. Ont.. Canada ; lumbering : p. 

(1001) 16J91. 

Pembroke, min„ 8.I.. N.Z. 

Pembroke, eo., Wales: fertile; stock-raising. 
B^^flshlng, Shipbldg.: a. 017 sq. m.; p. (1001) 

Pem&roke. mkt. «nim. bor.. Pembroke. Wales: 
on 8. side of liUford Haven ; css., ruins of 
Monkton Priory ; naval dockyard, light engin., 
metal Ind.. woollens; p. (1081) 12J37. 
Pembroke Dock. Pembroke. Wales. 

Penang. J.,aL West Mataysia: cap. Georgetown, 
pt. for N. Malaya handling rubber and tin: 
paper mill: the first Brit. Straits Settlement 
(q.v.): a. 400 sq. m.: p. (1001) 651,899. 
Penarth, urb. dut., Glamorgan. Wales ; on Severn 
estuary 2 m. S. of Cardiff ; ship repairing, wood, 
cement, bricks: ^ (1961) 20,897, 

Pendleton, t.. Oxe.,n.SJL; p. (1900) 14,434. 



^ L), 0 .. Anhwei. China; onHwalHo 

105 m. N.W. of Nanking; on Tientsln-Nanklng 
rlT.; p. (1068) 2S3J000. 

Penlo^ 5un^ Midlothian, Scot.; onN.B.Esk.7 
m. 8. of Edinburgh; paper. Iran; p. (1901) BJ824, 

Penistone, mkL (.. icrb. dial., W.B. Yorks.. Ibg.; 
on B. Don. 10 m. N.W. of Sheffield; steel; p. 
(1001) 7J071, 

Penld (Benql), c,, Liaoning prov., China; metal- 
lurgical ctr.; p. (1958) 449.000. 

Penmaenmawr. wb, dUt., Caernarvon. Wales; 
on N. cst. 4 m. W. of Conway ; seaside resort ; 
p. (1901) 8,764. 

Penntne Alps. Swltserland; division of Alpine 
system; ch. pedn; Matterhorn (14.782 ft.). 
WeisBhoxn (14,804 ft.). MischabelhOiner 

(14.942 ft.); Includes Zermatt: winter sports. 

Pennine Range, mtn. ranoe, running N. to a from 
GSbeviot Hills to Derby, Eng. : length 140 m. 

Penniyl'huila. si., T7.B A. ; originally proprietary 
colony of Penn fiunlly. and later one of the 18 
original sts. in the Union : tnvexsed N.E. to 
8.W. by Appalachians; dh. Bs.: Delaware, 
Bnsqnehanna. Allegheny and Mbnongahela; 
iron and steel, coal (bitmnlnoos and anthracite), 
natural gas, petrblenm: malae. wheat, oats, 
rye; texIBes. xnachin., motor can, tobacco: 
>. Harxisbaxg; dh. ts.: Pittsburgh. Phlla- 
45,888 sq. m.; p. (1900) 11,819,966. 


Penillli. mfet. t. wb, 

foot of &hap EdD. 18 mu SJC. of ( 
ruined cas.; agr. xnkt.: agr. implwwwuN 
egg-padklngsta.: tourist otr.:P- (1001) 10,982. 
PemfOt enm. 5or» Comwan, jBbig. : onestaary 
of B. Pal. 8 m. N.W. of lUmonth; fidiing; 
^tmnite quarries; P. (1901) 4,44».^ , ^ 
Pnameblm, apL, Euk, UBJL; saliBSt land-lodkad 
harbour in G. of Mexico: naval sta.; fldh, 
naval xequIsIteB. wool, hides, cotton and lumber 

ons. 

**** **** 

Pemlland BMIe. fswffff. BffPif- f Tunning fr*MT-*v**^ 
ri390ft. 


Pentland Skerries, amatt la., Pentlaad Firth. Scot. 

Penybont, rural dial., Glamormui. Wales; coal- 

peak m BanS'w’lBL’Y ^ ka 

Penn. f.. BJ8!^.B.f^betrro»1pSw'BaZ^K% 
bydhev; grain, sawmills, paper, soap and 
candles, engin.; ** Drushba oli pipeline from 
Mosyr: P. (1902) 286j000, 

Penaance, k, nntn. bor., Cornwall. Eng.; on Mounts 
Bay; seaside resort, good harbour; pilchard 
fishing, copper, tin, and china day, textiles. It. 
engin.; p. (1901) 19,438. 

Peoria, c.. III.. U.S.A. ; river pt.; farming 
Implements, foraln: distilling, brewing, nmg.: p. 
(1980) 103a62. 

Perak, at., Malaysia: N.W. Malaya; cap. Ipoh; 
tin: a. 8.030 sq. m.: p. (1901) 1,404,952. 

Pe r e i ra. L, Galdas, Colombia: cath.; coffee, 
brewing, thread s^.; p. (estd. 1950) 183,730. 

P6reikcp.lSthmnsot connects Crimea with Ukraine, 
and rail focus In ctr. of malse-groWing a. 

Pergamlno, t., Buenos Aires prov.. Argentina; 
on Pampas 00 m. S. of Bo^o; impt. road 
and rail focus in ctr. of inaise-growing a. 

Pbrigneux, t., cap., Dordogne. Fwce : on B. L'Isle; 
oath.: china, iron, woollens, figs, trufiles; 
pfttdde foie gras; marshalling yards; rly. repair 
shops; p. (1902) 41,184. 

Perlm, 1., Straits of Bab-d-Mandeb at southern 
entrance to Bed Sea: Southern Yemen: form- 
erly part of Brit. col. of Aden; a. 6 sq. in.; p. 
(1940) 360. 

Pwlis, al., Malaysia: N. Malaya; cap. Kangar: 
rice, tin. coconuts: a. 810 sq. m.: p. (1981) 
102,726. 

Perm, formerly Molotov, t., B.S.F.S.B.; on B. 
Kama. N.W. of Sverdlovsk: hydro-elec., oil. 
textiles, engin., dhemicals. copper; p. (1902) 
701J000. 

Pernambuco, at., Brasil; sugar, fruits: mntnous 
interior, cst. fertOe: cotton, coffee; cap. Becife; 
a. 87.458 sq. m.: p. (1900) 4,136900. 

Pernls, A. opp. Botterdam, Netherlands: Ige oil 
refixmry; ml plpdlne to Wesserllng (nr. Ck>lo8ne); 
pipdine to carry ethylene to Teineuzen. 

Perovo, t., K.S.F.S.B.; nr. Moscow: engin.. 
chemicals, agr. researdi institutes; p. (1959) 
143J000. 

Perpignan, fortfd. t„ PyrdnOes-Orientales. France: 
cafn.; wine, brandy, silk, wool; p. (1902) 
86,156. [26,745. 

Petrenx-snr-Blaxne, t., Seine. France; p. (1954) 

PersepoUs, nUna, ancient cap. of Persia. 

Petriiore, mkL L, rural diat., Worcs, Eng. : on B. 
Avon, 8 m. S.E. of Worcester ; abbey churdi: 
preserves, machln.; p. (1901) 17999, 

Fttiia. Saa Iran. 

Persian G., arm of Indian Oc.. through G. of Oman 
and Strait of Ormns, between Iran and Arabia; 
ch. pts. Bandar-e-Bushehr (Bushlie). Abadan. 
Kuwait; Bahrein.l 0 Bt. I. 

Perth, eo., Scot.; Troenarho and P. of Klllie- 
crankle : noted fat beautiful scenery ; crossed 
by Grampians in N. and W. ; ch. peaks, Ben 
More, Ben Lowers, BchiehaJlion ; oh. Bs. : Tay, 
with tribs. Ida, Garry, Tnmmal, Barn; pastoral; 
fruit; distilling; textflea; a. 2.498 sq. m. : p. 
(1901) 127918. 

Perth, bwrpb, Perth. Scot.: on B. Tay. in gap 
between Sidlaw and Ochil EUIls; cap. of Scot, 
till aasaasinatlon of James I in 1487 ; near by 
is Scone Palace; cath.; linen, winceyettes. 
brewing, rope, dyeing; p. (1981) 4IJ99. 

Farih, L, cap. W. AnstiaHa: 12 m. above pt. of 
Fremantle : univ., observatory. 

Pami ABiiKy, am,, jn a.. ujaA. ; 


terracotta wks.; 


gbipyaidi^and^^ooto ( 1990 ) 88 ^) 07 ^ 


; in 8.B..L. Titicaca (12,450 ft.) lgBt.L. 


Peru, rep., B. Amertea; traversed N. to B. by the 
Andes, attaining 28.000 ft. ; ch. Bs., liazafion, 

STVi: 'jr:; 

drencihlng tains, ee p trai or i 

intensely hot. but diade temperatures 1^ ; W. 
and Padflo cat., heat not excessive, scanty rain- 
fidl; religion B.C.; poor commnnicatknis: 
sugar, cotton, coffee, wool, hides, timber, cocoa, 
w h ea t , tUbacoo, petibleum. silvnr, copper, iron 
‘ “ sq. 

Bros 

sw 'cigTeid. K Fae. 
Oc.: fiows N. akmg cst. of N. Omle and Peru; 


.tML. 
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relatlTelr cold water canaw loro air tern- Pterihelin, U, Baden-Wttrttemberg, Germany; 
*??? pn^uoee cloud and S.E. of KarJamhe ; roW, silTer. metal wka. 

Ferogla. aut., Umbria. Italy ; on K. Tiber: unlr.. Jewellery: p. (1963) SejOO 
obe^ton^ woollens, alllos. lace; foodatuffa, Pl^ Bang. ctr. of Irrigation aobeme. S. Viet- 
furniture, pottery, chemicala. ogr. macbin.; Nam. [flab: p. 5.000. 

n T] I.TT 1 or i- »*»<•. S. Vlet-Nam; exp. dried and aalt 

Pu^Rmralak. t., 11.S.F.8.B.; in Urala, 25 m. W, of ^uuraaia. e., Tben^y, Greece; B. of Lariaaa; 

Srerdlow; pipe rolUng mill: p. (1969) SOjOOO. Cbeear'a triumpha over Pompey. 

Pesaro. apt.. Itoly;. N.W. of Ancona; Pbl^elpl^ c.. pi.. Penna., U.8.A. 


resort; figs, wines, oil. aUha; majolica ware; 

_ suipbur; angar-rellnlng; p. (1961) 05.002. 

Pescadores la., group of Is^ 30 m. W. of Mimosa ; 
total a. about 51 aq. m. ; alnce 1945 Cbinese. 
formerly Japanese. 

Pesoaia. i.. Italy ; at estuary of B. Atemo. E. cat. ; 
olive oil, soap, pasta, pottery; flabtng; p. 
(1961) 57.070. 

Peabawar. i., W. Pakistan: on rly. to Kbyber 
Pass commanding route Afghanistan-lndia; 
military sta.; univ.; coal, fhiit. sugar: cottons. 


It.C. catiL. nuMonic temple ; mlnfc« acaderar of 
One arta; ahlpbldg.. locomotiyea, maobin., 
suTsloal instruments, carpets, woollens, cottons, 
worsteds; sugar, and petroleum refining; etr. 
of War of Independence, from 1790 to 1809; 
fed. cap. founded by \7m. Penn 1682; p. (1960) 

Phliae. I.. Upper U.A.B.: in Nile above Aswan 
Dam: temples dating from late Egyptian and 
classical times incL frunouB temple to Isis: sub- 
merged by dam waters. 


ambroidqry. wood carving, copper ware, boat Pbilippe^e, t.. opt., Algeria ; wine, sheep, cattle. 


cereals, cork, cigarettes, mineral water, maca- 
roni. fish canning; p. (1954) 7OJ0OO. 

PhilippevlUeb t, Namur, 8. Belgium: p. (1962) 

^biibpine la., rep.. Asia ; comprising over 7,000 
Is.. Igat. being Luzon. Mindanao. Mindoro and 
Palawan; mountainous, many volcanoes, 
highest Apo. 10,312 ft.; coal. Iron, copper, 
gold; dye-wood^ rice, maize, tobacco, coffee, 
cotton. Manila hemp; coconuts, cigars, pearl 
fisheries; cap. Quezon CUty: p. (1960) 
27.057.555. 


bldg., marble; p. (1961) 218,691. 

Peshawar, die.. W. Pakistan; p. (1961) 5.055.000. 

PesQuilerto. B., trib. of Bio Grande del Norte. 

Mexico. 

Pest. c.. Hungary ; on left bank of B. Danube, 
opposite Buda. and connected therewith by 
suspension bridge, the two cs. forming the 
Hungarian cap. of Buda-Pest (see Budapest). 

Petah Tiqva. t, Israel: agr. ctr.; oranges: 
textiles, chemicals, metal goods, tanning; p. 

(1960) 62,700. 

Petaling Jaya, t.. West hlalayala: Industl. estate 

nr. Kuala Lumpur; tyres, aluminium rolling Philippopolls. see Plovdiv. 
miU. Philipstown. see Daingean. 

Peter L. uninhabited 7.. Antarctic Ocean; belong- PhlUipsburg. e., N.J.. U.S.A. : on Delaware B. ; 
ing to Norway: a. about 94 sq. m. water-power, machin.. rly. wka. : silk and pulp ; 

Peterborough., t, Ont., Canada; fionr milling. p. (1960) 18J602. 
elec, machin., trailers, agr. equipment, plaatica, Phitsnulok. i., central Thailand; templea: weav- 
textilea, paper: p. (1961) 47,186. ing; p. (1060) 30,364. 

Peterborough. Soke of. see Huntingdon ond Peters Phiorina (Flonna), pref., Greece; occupied by 
borough. Bulgaria. April 1941. restored to Greece by 

Petertmroagh. e., mun. bor., Huntingdon and peace treaty of 1947: cap. Phloilna; p. (1961) 
Peterborough. Eng.; on B. Nene at the maigin 67J238. 

Gt The Fens; cath.: rly. ctr.; engin.. bricks. Phloilna (Fiorina), Phiorina. Greece; In basin 
paper, milling: p. (1961) 62,031. at alt. 3.000 ft.. 10 m. from Jugoslav bonier. 

Peterhead, spi., burgh, E. Aberdeen. Scot. ; on E. 15 m. from Albanian border, 
cst.. 27 m. N.B. of Aberdeen ; herring fisheries, 
tweed; granite quarrleB; p. (1961) 12,497. 

Poterlee, Durham, Eng. ; on plateau ot £. Dur- 
ham. 11 m. £. of Durham; oneof ** NewTbwns'* 


interests; p. (1061) 11,933. 

Pbnom-Penh, U, R. pt., cap. Cambodia, on 
Mekong K.: univ.. afrpt., rice, cotton; p. 
(1065) 404J000. 


designated 1048; ctr. of coaI-mng.diBt.; mohair Phoenix, e., Arizona, U.8.A.; winter reso r t 


and worsted spinning; clothing and wood-wool 
mfbg.: p. (estd. 1965) 17,963. 

Petemuum Peak. Greenland ; alt. 0,175 ft. 

PetexBbuig. e., Va.. U.S.A.; tohaooo. meat- 
canning. cotton; optical goods; p. (1060) 36,760, 

Petersfleld. t, urb. diet., Hants. Eng.; on B. 
Bother. 12 m. N.W. of Chichester; college; 
malting, browing; p. (1961) 7,379. 

Petit Mortal. B.. France; trib. of B. Mome. 

Petra, emcient t., Jordan; temples, rock tombs 
and Boman ruins. 

Petra, t, Majorca, Spain ; birthplace of founder of 
San Francisco. 

Pebraipavlovik, spt., KamrJiatka Pan., UB.S.B.: 
fishing: p. (1059) 86JOOO. 

PotropavlovSk, U, Kazakh. S.SJI.; on B. Ishlm; 
flour, leather, meat canneries: fiixs. engin.: p. 
(1050) 131J000. 


Vi t veaaivm asbpmj 

iron, stem, aircraft, electronics, dothlng; p. 
(1960) 439470. 

Phoenix Group. Js., Fac. Oc. ; part of Gilbert and 
Ellice 1. colony; a. 16 aq. m. ; U.S. now have 
some rights over Canton and Enderbnry ; Canton 
used as international airport; p. (1956) 2,257. 
PhthiotiB, p^., Greece; cap. Lamia; p. (1961) 
252,575. 

Phuket, I.. S. Thailand: tin emhlting plant pro- 
jected; p. (1060) 28,088. 

Piacenza, prov., Emilia. Italy; v 005 sq. m.; p. 
(1061) 252.525 

Piacenza, t., Italy; cath., palaces. arsenal ; motor 
oars, chemicals, cement: p. (1061) 87,980. 
Pionosa L, Italy; penal settlement; cereals, 
vineyards, olives; P. 1^. , 

Pla8,t.,AlenteJoBalzo.B. Portugal; E. ofBeSv 
Piat^Neamt, t, Moldavia. Bomania; timber. 


Petr^olla, t.. Bio de Janeiro. Brazfi ; health resort, phannaoeutteew. soap; p. (1908) 48J672, 


2,800 ft. ab^ sea-level; p. (1060) 93JS49. 

Petrosani, f.. Bomania: S. of Deva; coal; p. 

(1908) 134446. 

Petrovgro^ U, N.W. Jugoslavia: p. 32488. 

Petrovdr. S.E. Siberia, B.8.F.S.B.: Iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metallurgy: p. a064) 60,000, 

Petro z avodsk, U, B.B.F.B.B.: Ij. Onega; univ. 
mica, papeg engin.; p. (1059) 186400. 

Fatten, i., Netherlands; 80m. N.W. of Amsterdam, 
on cst.: atomic research ctr. 

Petwortli. mM. A. mroi M.. W^umv ®ng.; to 
Bother valley, 12 m. N.E. of GhlcbeeterTbuild' 
tog stone: p. (rural diet. 1961) 2,555. 

Peveniey Levels, marshy area, E. Snasex, %ig.: 
lie behind coastal sand-haia between East- 
bourne and Bexhfll. extend 5 m. inland to 
Hallsbam ; now largely drained, cattle paatuies 

Pwnw,*Sll^n«r. cHzA. Wfits. Eng. ; to Vale of flobii^ 


PiBul, sL, Brazil ; cattle, cotton, zugar, tobacco, 
robber; silver. Iron and lead ; a. 06,262 sq. bl; 
cap. Terestoa; p. (1060) 123408. 

Piave, B., NJA Italy; flows to Adriatio; length 
1^ m. 

Piaam Armertaa, Sicily. Italy; oiL wlnee ai^ 
nuts: remarkable Bomui momios (recently 
discovered): p. 2^420. 

Picardy, old prov..P^rance; whicb faufluded an the 
Somme dep. and parte of Pas de Galato^nie 
and Oise ; old battle ettee, Aglnoourt Crte. 

Piotatooha, prov., Bouador; cap. Quito-^ 
cap. of Ecuador; v 6,218 ecu m.; p. <1060) 
555JF20. 

Ptoke^. did^^ Yoda, Iggy 

on N. margin of Vale of PiOknttog. 6 m. N. of 
Maiton; (draichwithmuiato; iton.1iilohs£ p. 
(1961) 4498. > ^ 

Ptokmiig. Vale ol, EJEt. Torkv Eng.: wide. ^ 


Peweey, 7 m. E. 

bricks, bte: p. (rural diet. 1961) 16471. 


Wolds; dialM W. by B. Dsrwant. wlitob 
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leavoB Vale tluousb Klrkiiain gap: aUuTisI 
aolls, mardiy in otr.; crop*fanning along 
maiflrinfl, giain, fodder crops ; cattle grasing on 
daoaiper meadows in otr.; oh. ts. Pickering. 
Malton. Hehnsley. 

Pico da Bandeinu mtn., Brasil ; alt. 9»462 ft. 

Pieton. t., S.I.. NJS. : freeslng whs. ; tourist and 
fishing etr.: p. (1961) P.A8d. 

Pldnmtalagala, mtn.. Ceylon; alt. 8«295 ft.; 
highest peak in Ceylon. 

Piedmont, rogion, N. Italy; rice, wheat, vines, 
fruits ; silk, cottons, woollens ; a. 9.818 sa. m. : 
p. (1961) 

Pledrss Negros, f^ier i., Nezioo; cattle mkt.. 
coal, silver, sine and copper; p. 1SJS63, 

Plena, t, cap.. B.D.. U.S.A.; on Missouri R.; 

_p. (1960) 10,088. 

Pietennaiitzbiirg, (.. cap,. Natal. 8. Africa; 30 m. 
N.W. of Durban : named aftw Piet Betief and 
Gerhardus Marlts. two Boer leaders; It. inds.; 
tanning; iron-ore mng. in a.; p. (1960) 93,124 
ino. 39,472 Enropesns. 

Pletersburg. t.. Transvaal. 8. Africa ; gold, 
asbestos, tin ; cereals, tobacco, cotton, oranges, 
lemons; p. (1962) 28,000 inc. IIJOOO whites. 

Piet Retlel. i.. Transvaal, 8. Afirlca; tobacco, 
fhiit. mealies, wattle gr. in dist.; p. (1960) 
8,804 inc. 2,743 whites. 

Pikes Peak, mtn., Ool.. IJ.B.A. : ak. 14.100 ft. 

Pile (SdineidemtUil). t„ N.W. Poland (since 1045): 
formerly in Prussian prov. of Pomerania: trade 
otr., li^te mines nearby; p.(1965) 88,000. 

Pilar, (..Paraguay; cotton. timber. hides. oranges; 
p. (estd. 1060) 104)00. 

Pilatns. mtn., Switzerland ; alt. 6.088 ft. 

PUawa (Pilau), (.. »pt„ B.8.F.8.R.; shipbldg.. 


Pilbara, diet,, W. Australia: metal ores inc. gold. 
OQpper. tin; iron ore; oh. mining ctr.. Marble 
Bar. 

Pilban, new W. Australia; iron ore mng. 

PUoomayo. R., rising in 8. Bolivia, and flowing 
throuidi the Gran Chaco, separates W. Para- 
guay from Argentina; tnb. of the Paraguay; 
length 1,400 m. 

PilUiblt, t„ Uttar Pradesh. India; rice, pepper, 
sugar; p. (1061) 37,327, 

Pillon. edOjrated min., 8. of Mt. Ossa, Thessaly. 
Greece; alt. 5,810^ 

Pillon Pass. Bwitserland : alt. 5.002 ft. 

PtmUoo, Westminster. London. Eng. 

PiiiardelBlo,prov.. W. Cuba, W. Indies: tobacco, 
asphalt; a. 5,211 sq. m.; p. (1953) 448,422. 

Pinar del Bio, (., Cul^ W. Indies ; tobacco : p. 
(1968) 38Ji85. 

Pinawa, (.. Manitoba, Canada; 66 N.E. of Winni- 
peg; nuclear research; p. (1966) SjOOO. 

Pind Dadan Khan. (.. W. Pakistan: coal: p. 
11,443. 

Pindus. min. iMn, between Thessaly and Albania. 
Orerce: highest peak 8.050 ft. 

Pine Bluff, c.. Ark., U.S.A.: cotton, motor-cars; 
p. (1960) 444)37, 

Pine Oreok, (., Arnhem Land. N. Terr., Aus- 
tralia ; gold ; p. 115. 

Pinerolo, f.. Italy; 8.W. of Turin: oath.; silk, 
cotton, woollens; p. 22,890. 

PineB,X8. Ql. depetunmovof Fr. ool. New Caledonia ; 
a. 68 SQ. m.; convict settlement. 

Pfnotown, (.. NataJ; residtl., industi.; p. (1960) 
12.799 ino. 6^3 Europeans. 

Pinlos B.. Greece; flows into G. of Thessaloniki. 

PtadamL A. W. Australia: rly. Junction: timber 
and stra-raJsIng diet. 

Pinnebei8.t.,ScbleBwig-H6lBteln« Germany; N.W. 
of Hamboig : rose cultivation, metals, leather ; 
p. (1968) 29^ [a, 1.180 sq. m. 

Finos L (L otPfoM), Ouribbean Sea; S. of Cuba; 

Pinik. t, Byelorussia, U.8.S.B.; paper, wood* 
workbig inds.: p. (1966) 36^^, 

Ptomblno, Italy; port for Elba I.; steel wks.; 
p. 28,238. 

Plobkoir TrybonaUkU fndusirf. L, Poland; 8. of 
Lodz; P. (1906) 67.000. 

Pique, („ Ohio. U.8jt. ; N. of Dayton; ironwks., 
wodUens; nndear reactor; p. (1960) 19JS10. 

plii«iis,sesPeir8ieas. (olives: p. 14.675. 

, 8.W« of liaimheim; footwear, leather goods; 
p. (1968) 8$J00, 


Pima, Dresden. E. Germany; on B. Elbe; 

textiles, paper, glass; p. (1969) 41,078. 

Pirot, Jugoslavia : nr. Bulgarian border : Jugo- 
slavia : p. 13,033. [365,882, 

Pise, prov.. Italy; a. 1,180 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
Pisa, e., Italy ; at bead of Arno delta. 12 m. N.E. 
of Leghorn : fiiinous leaning tower, cath.. untv. ; 
mineral baths, cotton, silk: p. (1961) 91,108. 
Pisco, ipt„ Peru, 8. America: cotton: lead, zinc: 

whalm; p. (1961) 17,000. 

Pisco, dep.,,Vm, 8. America: p. (1961) 123J917. 
Pisek, t., GSSB.; brewing, iron foundries, tex- 
tiles: p. (1961) 19J342, 

Pistola. t., Tuscany, Italy ; on Amo plain, N.W. 
of Florence : iron and steel goods, silk, maca- 
roni; p. (1961) 82,401, 

Pitcairn L. E. Paclllc ; British ool. ; incs. Hender- 
son. Ductc, and Oeno Is.: sweet potatoes, 
bananas, oranges, coconuts; a. 2 sq. m.; p. 
(1966) 188, mostly descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bomty. 

Pitch Lake, Trinidad I.. W.L; located in the 8. 
of the I.. 10 m. S.W. of San Fernando: natural 
deposit of asphalt: tourlsii|: a. 212 acres. 

Pitea. »pt., N. Sweden: on (1. of Bothnia; saw 
mills; p. (1961) 7,428, \ 

Pitesti, (.. Romania : on Argm B.; petroleum, 
fruit, groin; Ige. automobile plant: P. (1963) 
e7JS96, \ 

Pitlomry, burgh, Perth. Scot.;\ on B. Tummel. 

4 m. 8. of FOSS of Killiecrankie ; summer 
resort; distUleries. hydros; p. (1961) 2,031, 
Pittenweem, bumfi. I^'ife. Scot.; at entrance to 
Firth of Forth; fisheries; p. (1961) 1,378. 
PltUbuigh, c., Penns., n.S.A.: univ.; B.C. cath.. 
coll.. Carnegie Library and Institute; port on 
Ohio B.; ctr. of richest American coalfield; 
natural gas, petroleum. Iron and steel, machin., 
metal goods, meat packing, glass, aluminium, 
chemicals; p. (1960) 604J332, 

Pittsfield. c„ Mass., U.S.A.: textiles, paper, 
plastics, elec, inaebin.. hoi. resort: p. (1960), 
37,879. 

Pittston, (.. Penns.. U.8.A.: anthracite, coal. 

madbin.: p. (1900) 12,407. [718,837. 

Phm. N. dep., Pera; a. 16,190 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
Piura. e., Peru; p. (1961) 32,100. 

Pladju, (., 8. Sumatra, Indonesia: oil refining; 

linked by pipe-line with Tempino and BeJubong. 
Plainfield, e., N.J.. U.8.A. ; sub. New York City; 
printing, motor lorries, maohln.. chemicals. 
faoBiery; p. (1660) 43,330. 

Plaistow, disL, E. London, Eng.; p. (1061) 10,424. 
Planitas, t., Saxony, Germany; S.W. of Zwickau: 

textiles, tobacco; p. (estd. 1064) 23,100. 

Plato R.. or Bio de la Plata, estuary of the Bs. 
Parana and Uruguay flowing to the Atlantic 
between Argentina and Uruguay, length 170 m. ; 
width at bead 25 m.. at mouth 188 m. 
Plattsbuig. N.Y.. U.S.A.: pt. of L. CSiamplaln; 

tourist ctr.; military p. (1060) 20,172. 
Plauen, Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Germany; tex- 
tiles, madiin., cable, leather, paper, radios; rly. 
Junction; p. (1003) 79,111. 

Plenty, Bay of. N.I.. N.Z. ; on E. cst. ; 130 m. wide. 
Plcttcnbcrg, N. Bhiue-Westphalia, Germany: 

on B. Lenne; iron wks.; p. (1068) 29JOOO. 
Pleven, jcrtjd. t., Bulgaria; many mosques; 
famous siege 1877; woollens, silks, wines; p. 
(1966) 37,738. 

Flock, i., Poland: on B. Vistula, nr. Warsaw 
agr.; oil refinery and petrochemical plant; p. 
(1065) 34Jm. 

Ploeiti, I. Piahova dist.. Bomania; petroleum, 
^ engln,: p. (1968) 170,894. 

Plovdiv (PhiUppoMUs), c„ Bulgaria: on B. 
Morica; univ., Greek cath. ; wheat, fruit, silks, 
woollens, tobacco, leather, attar of roses; p. 
(1966) 162j3l8, 

Phunstaiid, dial,, S.E. London, Eng. 

Fiymoi^ c.. apt., eo. bor„ 8. Devon. Eng. ; on 
Plymouth Sound ; oomprises the ** three towns*' 
of Plymouth. Devonport and Stonehouse ; B.O. 
cath.. g^ball. mnseum; shipbldg.: seaside 
resort; fishing and fish canning. Sight inds.: 
p. (1961) 204J179, _ 

PtaUDOiith. apt,, M*** U.8.A. ; PUgrlm Hall, 
hmdSd in 1620 from Mayflmaar, 
estabUshed first English colony; textiles, 
omdage. inaebin.. cottons, wooUens: p. (1960) 
10J340, 

Plymcaih. cfi. Montsenmt T.W J. : p. (1067) 

2JS00, > 
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FbnBi(nith.<M Penns.. U.SJL:ociti p. (1060) io,40i. . 

PtynUmmon. mtn., Monteomery and Cardigan. ! 
Wales; ut. 2.460 ft. 

Plsitti (PUien), L, C^B.; ooal. iron ore. steel, 
engln.. chemicals; p. (1065) 142j000, 

Po. B.. Italy; Aows from Monte Vlso. through 
Piedmont and Lombardy to the Adriatic; 

_ length. 840 m. : natural gas deposits Po valley. 

Pocatello. (.. Idaho, C.B.A. ; rly. wks. ; livestock ; 
cheese: p. (1060) 28^, 

PoeUln^on. mid. I., rural diat^JR, Yorks. Png. : 
at foot of York Wolds. 12 m. E. of York : milling, 
maittaig. bricks, tiles, agr.: p. (nual diet. 1061) 

Podc&Sk. t., B.B.FE.R.; B. of Moscow; engin.. 
tin smelting, cement: p. (1050) 124j000. 

Podiinye. diaf., W. Serbia. Jugoslavia: antimony. 

Pohai (CuSill). O. of. N. China : together with G. 
of Liaotung forms shallow expanse of water 
almost cut off from Yellow Sea by Liaotung and 
Shantung jpenlnsulas: receives water and silt 
of Hwang^: a. approx. 15.000 so. m. 

POhJois Sarjalan, dep., Finland ; p. (1061) 207,742. 

Point Glalrette, Equatorial AMca: oilfield. 

Point-fi-Piem, Trinidad: oil refinery; natural 
gas pipeline ftom Forest Reserve field. 

Pointe-A-Pitre, ck. Grande Terre 1.. Ouadcloiipe, 
Lesser Antilles: p. (1060) 28,180. 

Point-Glaire. Quel^. Canada; p. (1061) 22,709. 

Pointe-des-Clalets, ch. pt.. He de la UOuniou, 
Indian Ocean (Fr.). 

Pointe-Noire. impt. apt., Congo Bep. (ex-Fiench). 
Equatorial Africa: aerodrome; copper ore, 
potash, timber, groundnuts: p. (1062) 54,848. 

Point Fortin. Trinidad: oil field and refinery. 

Poitiers, t., Vienne. France; univ. ; Black Prince 
defeated French (1856) : brewing, hosiery, 
cloth: p. (1062) 82J222. 

Fola, aet Pula. 

Poland, rep.. Europe; bounded by Germany, the 
Baltic 8 m. Russia, and Csechosiovakla: lancely 
lowland, rising from Baltic to Carpathians on S. 
border: oh. Ba.: Vistula and tribs.; dimatc: 
hot summers, very cold winters, moderate rain> 
fall: good oommunications; agr.; cereals, 
potatoes, sugar-beet, forests, cattle, sheep, 
horses, pigs; minerals: ooal. iron, steel, 
petroleum, natural gas, potash: cap. Warsaw; 
a. 121.181 sq. m.; p. (1065) 31J551jm. 

PoUokshields, aub., Glasgow. Scot.; industi. 
and residtl. 

Polotsk. Byelorussian S.S.R.: cath.: gasoline 
prod., oil refining: oil pipeline to Latvian pt. 
of Ventspils; p. (1065) 88,100. 

Polotskly, Byelorussian 8.B.B.; 8 m. W. of 
Polot^: new oil workerr* 1. 1068. 

Poltava, indfjtaU. L, Ukrainian S.S.B.; horses, 
cattle, grain, engin., textiles; synthetic dia- 
mond plant; p. (1050) 141.000. 

Polynesia, aub-div., Oceania; 1. groups in Pacific 
within 30** N. and B. of the equator : between 
135** iS. and W. longitude. 

Pomerania, /ormer tarov., N. Oeimany ; in post - 
war redivision part E. of B. Oder to Poland; 
part W. of B. Oder incorporated in Xofid Meck- 
lenburg. E. Germany; farming, sbipbldg. 
fishing. 

Pomona or Mainland. Igst. of the Orkney Is.. 
Soot. Kirkwall (cap.) and Btromness on I. 

Pomona, c., CsL. UB.A.: fhiit-culture: n. (1960) 
87,167. [8,012 sq. m. 

Pomorze. prav,, Poland; cap. Bydgossez; a. 

Pompett, ruined e., Italy; stood 18 m. S.B. of 
Naples, at ibot of Vesuvius; destroyed ajd. 79 
by volcanic eruption, site re-discovered in 1748 ; 
many most interesting excavations ; also mod- 
ern c. near by : fine church with famous collec- 
tion of sQver and gold plate. 

Ponape L, Caroline Is.. Fac. Oc. ; copra, ivory, 
nuts, starch, bauxite; a. 184 sq. m. ; p. (1958) 
14,385. 

Ponca City J..Okla.,UB.A.: p. (1960) PMIl. 

Ponce, e., Pomo Bioo. W. Indies; coffee, sugar, 
rum: p. (1960) 114,985. 

Pondicheiry. cap,, fonner Fr. Settlements in India : 
united with India 1954; cotton, rice: a. of diet. 
185 so. m.: p. (1961) 889079; of c. 40,421. 

Pont-A-Moosson, t„ Meurthe-et-Mceelle. France; 
B. Moselle; Ironwks., paper, velvet, cement 
wks.: p. (1954) 11M8. 

Ponta Oelgaida, cA U apt,. Ban Miguel I., Aaores: 
V, (IMO) 220ie, , 

Ponta Orossa, t., PaianA Brasil; rly. Junction; 


niat6. rice, timber, tobacco, liananas, cattle. 
Jerked beef: p. (1960) 77O08. 

Pomaidawe. tni.. Glamorgan. 8. Wales; on B. 
TAwe, 9 m. N.E. of Swansea; tine smelting 
and refining, steel wks. 

Pontehartiain, Lake, ahaUow lake, lower MIssIb- 
Bippi flood plain, U.S.A.. connected by canal to 
New Orleans which lies 6 m. to the south, and by 
deltaic channels to the gulf of Mexico. 

Pontefract, r., mwn. bar., W.B. Yorks, Eng. ; 7 m. 
E. of Wakefield: cas. ruins; coal, funiitare. 
confectionery; p. (1961) 27114, 

Pontevedro. prov., Spain, on Atl. cet., bordering 
Portugal: agr.. livestock, fisheries: cap. Ponte- 
vedra: a. 1,695 sq. m.; p. (1959) 736069, 

Pontevedro, apt., cap. Pontevedro prov.; Spain ; 
fishing; p. 11940) 46,188. 

PonthieiviUe, Congo, Africa: nr. Stanley Falls. 
Congo B.; p. 1,000. 

Pontiac, r.. Mich., U.B.A. : on Clinton B.; fishing 
and shooting, motor cars, rubber goods, machin.. 
varnish : p. (1960) 88,288. 

Pontianak, t.. cap., Kalimantan, Indonesia: exp. 
rubber, copra; p. (1961) 150020. 

Pontine Is., off W. cst. of Italy ; In Tyrrhenian Sea ; 
a. 4i sq. m. ; p. 6,000. 


Pontine Mafshes. region. Latlum. S. Italy ; 
zone 8.E. of Borne extending from VeDetri to 
Terraclna ; fonnerly highly malarial fens, 
largely drained and colonised 1980-65: 8,200 
new farms. 4 new ts.; ch. t. Littoria; a. c. 250 
sq.m. 

Pontresina, t„ Grisons, Switzerland: E. of Bt 
Moritz; tourist resort. 

Pont-y-mister, vil„ lionmouth, Eng.; in valley 
of B. Ebbw, 6 m. N.W. of Newport; Ige. 
Bteel-wks.. zinc refineries. 

Pontypool, (., urb. dial., Momnontb. Eng.; coal, 
iron, steel, glass, bricks, tin galvanising, nyhm 
at kianhilad; p. (1961) 89079. 

Pontypridd, f.. urb. dial., Glamorgan. Wales: on 
B. Taff, 12 m. N.W. of Cardiff; coal. Iron; 
p. (1961) 86,686. 

Fonza L, Pontine Is.. Italy; wine, wheat, flax; 
Ashing ; bentonite-mining : a. 3 sq. m. 

Poole. m/U. i., apt., mun. bar., E. Dorset. Eng.: 
on Poole Harbour, 4 m. W. of Bournemouth ; 
seaplane base; irachting; marine engin.. 
tent mkg.. bricks, chemicals; p. (1961) 88,088. 

Poona, U, Maharashtra, India; univ.: cotton, 
sugar, rice; p. (1061) 737,426. 

Poopo, L., Oruro dep., Bolivia; S. America; 
situated in Andes at alt. 12,120 ft. ; very shal- 
low ; fed from L. Titicaca by B. Desaguadero. 
which flows over saline beds ; no outlet, there- 
fore salt-water; max. length 50 m., width 80 m. 

Popayan, eav.. Canca Dep., Columbia; cath., 
univ.: gold, sih'er. platinum, copper near by; 
p. (estd. 1659) 57,770. 

Poperingbe. t.. W. Flanders. Belgium. : woollens 
linens, hops; p. (1062) 12,409. 

“ ■ cTOwerl" 


Poplar, aee TOwer Hamlets. 137.887 ft. 

Popooatepetl, volcano, nr. Pueble. Mexico; alt. 

Porbandor, rpL, Gujarat, India: cement, silk, 
cotton; imports coal, dates, timber, machin.. 
petroleum: birthplace of Mahatma Gandhi: 
p. (1061) 75,081. 

Porcupine Hills, t., Ont., (Canada: on rl>. 40 ro. S. 
of Cochrane; ctr. of impt. gold-mng diet. 

Pordenone, dial., t., within Friuli-Venezia Giulia 
reg.: Italy; cath: cottons, silks, pottery. 

Port (Bifimeborg), apt., S. Finland ; m mouth oi 
R. Kokemfien; copper reflnery. rolling mills, 
match, paper and pulp wks.: p. (1061) 54030. 

Porta (m Norrbotten. N. Sweden ; on K. Lulea, 
where it leaves Stora Lulevatten ; impt. 
hydro-elec, power-sta. supplies power to iron- 
ore mining dists. Of (BUUvare and Kiruna, also 
to Narvik rly. i6J21. 

Porrentrny. L. Berne. Switzerland; watches: p. 

Poisgnum, apt., Norway : timber, shipping, engin., 
porcelain, explosives; p. (1961) 10,804. ^ 

Port Alfred, pt., Canada; Upper St. Lawrence B.: 
imports bauxite for smelting at Arvlda (Igst. 
smelter In world. 1059). 

Port Alfred. U, Cape Provinoe. S. Africa; resort: 
p. (1960) 8,171 (Inc. 1,112 whites). 

Port AmeUa, apt.. Mozambique; sisal, cocoirats. 
cotton, maize, groundnuts: p. (1960) 56,902. 

Port Antonio, f . Junalca, W. Indies: p. 5,482. 

Port Artbiir,(;.,S.W.lia(taig prov.. China: naMl 
base at entrance to^hai B.; p. (estd.) 200000. 
Seeliato. 



Port Arttaiir, £. pt., Ontorlo. Ouiada: on N.IY. 
C8t. Of L. Superior: lumbering, mining, grain- 
milling, ezp. otr.; p. (1961) 46J^e, 

Port Artbnr. i.. Texas, n.SJL: p. (1960) 66^6. 
Port Anew, pt., Algeria: world's 1st comm, 
plant to Uqudfy natural gas for exp. opened 
1964: oil pipeline finnn Haoud el Hamza pio- 
^ Jected. 

Port Anab, Ethiopia: oil refining. 

Port an Prince. tpL, Haiti. W. Indies: coffee, 
_ cacao; p. (estd. 1964) 20OJ0OO, 

Port Augusta, L, ipt,, 6. Austoilia: at head of 
Spencer 6.; fine harbour; salt field; exp. 
^ wh eat, fruit; p. (1961) 9,705, 

Port Blair, apt. cap., Andaman and Nicobar Is. 
_ p. (estd.) 16,000, [yards; p. (1961) 8^20, 
Ghahneis, i„ 6or» S.I.. N.Z. ; docks, ship- 
Port Chester, N.Y.. n.S A.. ; on Long 1. Sound : 

n^rt, cottons and woollens : p. 

port on L. Erie ; 

copper refining ; p. 


(1960) 24,960. 

% Colbozne, t„ Ont., Canada 


Port wiwwiruv, ^ 

iron smelting: nickel. 

(1961) 14J986, 

Port Elisabeth, spf.. Cape Provinoe. S. Africa; 
onAlgoaBay; exp. skins, wool, ostrich feathers, 
mohair: foundries, soap, chemicals, car assem- 
bly. food preservation, sawmills: p. (1960) 
270,815 (Ino. 94J085 whites). 

Port Erin, eiZ.. I. of Man, Eng. ; on 8.E. cst. ; 
seaside resort, fisheries. 

Port Bssington, N. point, of Coburg Peninsula. N. 
Terr., Aiiaf.rft.HA.^ 

Port PrtuDoani, ^ Congo: present terminus of 
Congo rly. on Kasai B.: p. 5J000, 

Port Fuad, t., N. entrance to Sues GanaJ: 

p. IfiOO, 

Port Gentil, tpt., Gabon. Eq. Africa; exp. 
palm on, mahogany, ebony; sawmills, fishing: 
oil refine^ under construction; p. 5,000. 

Port Glasgow, bwrtfii, apt,, Benfrew. Scot, : on 8. 
bank of B. Clyde, 17 m. below Glasgow ; ship- 
bldg. and repairing, textiles, rope, canvas mftg. ; 
p. (1961) 22Ji51, 

Pert Hareoort, spt., Nigeria; 30 m. from sea on 
E. branch of Niger delta; terminus of E. 
Nigerian rly. system: tin. paim oil, groundnuts: 
bitumen xuant, tyres; oil refining; p. (1053) 
72J000, 

Port Hedland, am. apt., W. Australia ; on N.W. cst. 
285 m, 8.W. of Broome ; exp. gold and other 
metals from PObazra gold-field ; imports food 
and machln. : linked to Marble Bar by narrow- 

P(rt see Naanje. 

Port Hope, t, Ont., Canada; midway along N. 
shore of L. Ontario, fruit, dairying, radium 
refining: p. (1961) 8^091, [castle. 

Port Hunter, N.S.W.. Australia; port for New- 
port Huron, (.. Mich., I7B.A.: on L. Huron; 
summer resort, mlnraal springs, dry docks, 
grain elevatozB: motor-car parts; p. (I960) 
86,084, [for Sydmy. 

Port Jackson, N.S.W., Australia; fiottfral harbowr 
Port Kemb!^ apt,, N.S.W.. Australia; 8. of 
Wollongong: iron and steel wks., gold refining, 
textiles. (mills; p. (1961) 8,183, 

Port lAoighise, mkL t„ Laoighis, Ireland; com- 
port LInooln. apt,, S. Australia ; exp. wheat, frosen 
meat, tallow, wool; p. (1961) 7jB61, 

Port Louis, a cap., Mauritius, Indian Ocean : ch. 

comm. 0(1. of eoL; p. (1962) 89J096, 

Port IwBUter (Kenttnd. see Blina Hasiau Tan!. 
Port Mafignarte, L, N.8.W.. Austzaila; on Has- 
tings B.; p. (1947) 2,905. 

Port ggg 

PortMood^ lermimis, Oanadtan Padflo Bly.. Yan- 
oouver, Brit. Columbia; p,lJS12, 

Port Morertyt apt., eh. t,. Papua, New Guinea; 
promising copper deposits; exp. copra, sandal- 
wood, eofifee. rubber, sheU; unlv,; p. (estd. 
1968) 14JOOO. 

Port Natal, see Ourban. 

Port NalseiL apt,, Maoitoba, Ganada; on ort. of 
” idaoo Bay af *' " 


ay at month of B. Netoon; Unkad 

by rly. to nans-ooniinenta] systems via The 
Pss; ezp. wheat, minerals: aamA by Ice fi»r 
7 months each year. 

Port NODotli, apt.. Gape Provinoe, Bep. of 8. Afrloa; 
i. esmag copper- and diamnnd-inlning 


Port oC fiseln, coo.. Ttfrddad. WX: 
(estd. 1968) 94J000. 
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Pprt FhlUip. loe, inlet, Victoria, Anstrslia; land 
looked bay, with Melbourne on N., Geelong on 
W. 

Port Plrie, apt,, 8. Australia; soieltbig ores, gold 
refining: exp. wheat, zninerals; p. (1961) 
14490, 

Port Badinm, t„ N.W. Terr., Canada: on Gr. 

BearL.: pitchblende deposits : p,800. 

Port Royal, t„ Jamaica. West Indies; nr. King- 
ston; dock-yard. 

Port Said. apt. n.A.B.; N. end Sues Canal; Free 
Trade a.; coaling sta.; p. (1960) 245.000. 

Port St Ma^, vil„ 1. of Man. Eng. ; on 8.E. cst: 

resort ; fisheries, boat-bldg. 

Port Shepitone, Natal, B. Africa: sugar, bark, 
fibre, malse. fruit, dahrylng. poultry: cement; 
p. (1060) 4,288 inc. 1,775 whites. 

Port Sudan, apt., Sudan; SO m. N. of Buakin; 
linked by rail to Atbara and Khartoum; oil 
refining; p. (1960) 61,790, 

Port Sunlight, Cheshire, Ehg. : modem garden 
village founded 1888 by Lord Leverhuhne for 
the employees of Lever Baothers* Port Sunlight 
factories; p. 5.000. \ 

Port Swetteoham, apt., Selaikor. Malaysia: exp. 

tin,_^rabber, copra, pineapples; p. 11, WO. 

Port Talbot, t, tnun. 6or.. OlMU>Tgan. 8. Wales; 
on E. side of Swansea Baw; Impt. iron and 
steel ind.. copper, coal; ^bour projected; 
p. (1961) 60^23. 

PortTaiifia,s2>i..UA.B.; B. end ofthe Suez canal; 

p. 2,000. 

Port Vendies, apt,, Pyrdn^es-Orlentales, France: 

nr. Perpignan; p. (1954) 4480, 

Portadown, t, mtm. bar., Annagh. N. Ireland: 
on B. Bonn, 25 m. S.W. of Belfast; linen, 
lace, fanning; p. (1961) 18.605. 

Portaterry, ajA., Down. N. Ireland; upping, 
fisberies; p. (1961) 1,406. 

Portage, t, Wis.. n.SJL; iron; p. (1960) 7,222. 
Portage la Prairie, apt., Manitoba. Canada ; gram 
exp.; p. (1961) 22,222. 

Portalegre, U, Portui^; cath.; mkt.; p. (1960) 
11J017. 

Portarlington, t„ Offaly, Ireland: fanning; first 
place to have elec, power-sta. using local peat 
fiiel; p. (1951) 2Jg46. 

Portbon, on Fr. side of Franoo-Bpanish border. 

opposite Bosas on Mediterranean ost 
Porthcawl, U, vrb, diaL, Glam., Wales: on cst. 
10 m. SJS. of Pt. Talbot; resort: p. (1961) 

Portid!^., Campania. B. Italy ; on Bay of Naples 
5 m. B.E. of Naples; dockland sub. of 
Naples: p. (1961) 60,378. 

PortUhead, t, wb. diat., Somerset. Eng.; on 
Severn estuary 8 nL B.W. of Avonmouth; 
shipping; p. (1961) 6,440. 

Portknockie, burgh, Banff, Soot. ; on N. Buchan 
cst., 5 m. E. of Buckie; sm. fishing pt.; p. 
(1961) 2J945. 

Portland, wb. dUt, Doraet. Eng.: 4 m. 8. of 
Weymouth on sheltered N.E. side of I. of Port- 
land: Igk artificial harbour: p. (1961) 11^42, 
PortlBiid, L, apt.. Me.. UBA. : comm. cap. of Me. ; 
Ige. fldierles; paper, pulp, lumber, ptocessed 
food, clothing; p. (1960) 72,566. 

Portlaiid, e.. Ore., t7.SA.; gr. wheat and wool tr.; 
flour miliing. aMphMg -, fluMti g canning, 
aluminium, lumber; p. (1960) 872J676. 

Portland Canal, fiord, N.W. cst. of America, form- 
ing boondary between Alaska and B.C. 
Portland. Lot, peninsula. Donet, Eng.; limestone 

hnlnin (O by spit. 

Bank, terminates 8. in Portland Bill; naval 
base, prison, Borstal inst.; limestone ananry- 
ing; masonry wks. 

Portmadoo, apt., urb. dist., Caernarvon, Watos; 
on Trei^oc Bay; linked by light rly. to 
Ffestiniog: copper and date exp.; p. (1961) 
8,419, 

Porto^ see Oporto* 

Porto Alegre, 0*. cop*. Bio Gnnde do Sol St.. Brass ; 
eim. hud. preserved meats, zloe, timber, 
tobaeoo; textSes; cbemioala, nuniture, brew- 
ing, metallDigy: p. (i960) 641478. 

Porto Enipodoele,si^,8loay. Italy; eulphnr refin- 
ing, flour, fonfitnieiUme. gynm p. 14,764. 
Porto llaiatea. apt., Teneoa, N. Italy; extends 
aknig ost. 8. from landward end of thee 
llnktngVeiiioe to the mainland : r* 
from Peoatt' P- of Venloa, reached by * ' 
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Porto Novo, t„ cap., Bahomer, W. Africa: nr. 

Bight of Benin; p. (1965) 66J000. 

Porto Vecehio, Ck>nica ; on E. cat. ; p. 6,904, 

Porto Velbo, cap.. Boodonia at., Brasil; p. (1960) 
61J049, 

POrtobello, retort, Midlothian, Scot.; on Firth 
of Forth, 8 m. E. of Edinhnigh; IxrickB, 
pottery, paper. 

Porto Torres, tpl„ Sardinia, Italy; exp. iron ore; 
p. 7,261, 

Portree, (., par,, I. of Skye, Soot.; on sound of 
Baasay; flshhig. tweed mill; p. 2,120, 

Portnuh, tpt,, urb, ditL, Antrim, N. Ireland: 

6 m. N. of (joleraine: tourism; p. (1961) 4JB63, 
Ports and Isles of Persian Oulf, ditt., Iran; along 
£.C8t.PerBiaaG.: extensive oil ind.; very hot; 
cap. Bandar-e-Bushehr; p. (1967) 346,784, 

Ports and Isles of Oman Sea, dist., S. Imn; arid, 
very hot; cap. Bandar Abhas; p. (1967) 
336,784. 

Portsdown HIB, chalk ridge, Hants, Eng.; ex- 
tends E. tow. behind Portsmouth from Havant 
to FareUam; water-storage reservoirs supply 
Portsmouth; lined with early 19th-oentury 
fortifications for defence of Portsmouth : 
length 6 m.. alt. 400 ft. 

Portsea lA, fortfd, I., between Portsmouth and 
langston Harboms. 

Portslade-by-Sea, wb. diet,, E. Sussex, Eng. : 1 m. 

W. of Hove: P. (1961) 16,760, 

Portsmouth, c„ eo, hot,, naval id., Hants, Eng.; 
opposite I. of Wight ; has Igst. naval establli^- 
ment in the world ; Portsmouth is the garrison 
t.: Portsea haa the naval dodkyards. Land- 
port is resldtl.. and Southsea la a popular 
wat. dL within the bor. a. : acroas the harbour 
is Qoepmt; aircraft, light engin.; p. (1961) 
216,198, 

Portsmouth, N.H.. n.6.A.: summer resort, 
naval dockyard, cotton; the 1906 Peace Treaty 
between Japan and Buarta was negotiated here; 
p. (1960) 26,833. 

Portsmouth, e.. Ohio. tJ.SA.; iron and steel 
goods, aircrait. boots, shoes, bricks; p. (1960) 
83.637. 

Portsmouth, tpL, Va.. n.SA..; naval dockyard; 
farm produce, cotton, rly. wks.; p. (1960) 
114.776. 

Portsoy. spL, burgh, Banff, Scot.; 5 m. W. of 
Banff: fldieries, meal milling; p. (1961) 

Portugal, rep,, Ibenan peninsula. S.W. Europe; 
Interior mountainous, with wide, fertile valleys ; 
mild winter, hot summers ; agr. : cereals, fruit, 
etc. ; livestock ; cork, pine and other timbers; 
copper: fisheries: textiles, pottery, tanning, 
wine, olive oil; cap. Lisbon; a. 85,404 sq. m.; 
p. (1963) 8,889j000 (ino. Asores and Madeira). 
Fortugalete, tpt., Biscay prov.. Spain; nr. Bilbao; 
p. (1957) 12^11. 

Portuguesa, tU, Venesuela; cap. Guanare; p. 
(1961) 203,707, 

Portuguesa, R., Venesuela, trlb. of B. Apure; 
length 200 m. 

Portuguese Guinea, Portuguese coL, W. Africa; 
on Atlantic ost.; cap. Bissau; palm nuts, 
groundnuts, rubber, wax; a. 18,900 sq. m.; 
p. (estd. 1960) 610 jm, 

Portuguese Timor, col., E. Indies; mtns. ; copra, 
coffee, cocoa beans, maise. rice, hides, wax, 
timber; cap. Deli: a. 7,830 sq. m.; p. (1960) 
442.378 

Porvenlr, tpt., Chile: chief t. Tierra del Fuego; 

wool ; p. nudoly Jugodav. 

Porvoo, spt.. Finland: engin. ftnest inds.; p. 
(1961) 11^869. 

Poms, t, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; on B. 
Bhine. B.E. of Cologne; glass, metals, paper; 
v.{im)61fi00, „ ^ 

Posadai, U, Spain; on B. Guadalquivir, nr. 

^ Cordova; p. (1957) 7,491, 

Posados, cap., Mislones Terr., Argentina: on 
Alto ParnodB., on border of Pazagiuy; yerba- 
_ matd, tobacco: p. (1960) 44j000. 

Posen, tee PoanaiL 

Pdasneok, f.. Gera. E. Gennany; BJBi. of Weimar; 

porcelain, textnes. leather; p. (1968) 19,466. 
Postilion Da, Lesser Bunda Is.. Indonesia: coco- 
nuts. 

Potohetstroom, (., Transvaal. B. Africa; on the 
Moot B.; univ.; agr.; malt, timber, engin.; p. 
(1962) 44J900 Ine. 2li00 whites.^ 

Pcienm, t., Italy, cap. of prov. Potensa; situ* 
ated on bill above B. Basento 2.700 ft. 


above sea-level: agr. and ind. ctr.; p. (1961) 
42/169. 

rtgieteismst. (., Transvaal, 8. Africa; agr. ctr. ; 
cattle; dims fruits; p. (1961) llfiOO (Ino. 

^5.400 whites). 

Poti, tpt„ Georgian 8E.B.: manganese, saw- 
mills. en^.; p. (1950) 42JSO0. 

PotamaoTB.. Tf.SJL.; dividing Virginia from 
Mwland ; flowing past Washington to Chesa- 

_ peaks Bay: length 400 m. 

PotOBl. dep.. Bolivia, adjoining Chile and Argen- 
tina; famous for silver- and tin-minea: cap. 
Potosi; a. 45.081 sq. m.; p. (1962) 619jm. 

Potpd. c.. Bolivia; on slope of Ceno Gordo de 
Potosi, 18,850 ft. above sea-level; tin, silver, 

_ copper, lead; p. (1962) 66J183. 

Potsdam, cap., Potsdam. E. Germany; lies on B. 
Hhvel 18 m. 8.E. of Berlin; beautifiil parka 
and gardens, and many palaces, inc. former 
Imperial residence; scene of conference between 
Allies on boundary questions. 1945; motor and 
locomotive wks.. engin.; p. (1968) 116j093. 

Potteries, The, diet,, N. Btaffs, Eiig.; ctr. of 
earthenware ind.. comprising ts. Burslem. 
Hanley, f enton. Tunstall. Stoke, and Lon^n. 

Potters Bar, t,, urb, ditt,, Herts., Eng.; residtl.; 
P. (1961) 23,376, 

Pottsdown, L, Penns., T7.B.A.: iron and steel, 
farm implements, oilk; p. (1960) 28J44. 

Pottsville, c„ Penns.. U.S.A. ; iron and steel, rly. 
wks.; p. (1960) 21,669. 

Ponghkespsie, e.. N.Y.. U.8.A. ; on Hudson B. ; 
clothing and iron factories; agr. implements; 
oil datlflers; p. (1900) 38J830. 

Poulton-le-Fylde, urb. diet., Lancs, Eng.; 4 m. 
N.E. of Bladr^l; fann^ag; p. (1901) I2.7d7. 
r.. B.B.FBJt.: on L. Onm: cellulose. 


Povonets, 
paper: p. 2J)00. 

^ . Vale oCMonti 


Pow^ Vafe of, Montgomery, Wales; runs 12 m. 
N.E. from Montgomery between Welsh Mtns. 
and Long Mtn.; drained by B. 8evem; 
cattle-rearing ; ch. t. Welshpool ; av. width 2 m. 

Poyang Hu, fare. L..EJang8i, China: onB.mar|dn 
of Yangtse-Kiang plain: recelveB water of Kfua 
Kiang and tribs., drains N. into Yaogtse-Eiang: 
surrounded by flat, intensively cultivated land, 
rice, sugar, mulberry ; size varies greatly with 
season, max. a. (in late summer) 1,800 sq. UL 

Posnan, prov., W. Poland ; stook-mlslng, mining, 
mnfs. inc. locomotives; a 16,152 sq. m.; 
P. (1965) 2,126,000. 

Poznan, cap. of prov., oldeti cap. of Poland ; on 
K. Warta: cath.. univ.; engin.. iron founding, 
chemicals; p. (1965) 438,000. 

Pozoblanco, t„ Spain; cattle fairs, lead-mines; 
p. (1057) 24,703. 

PosKUoU, (., Italy; 2 m. W. of Naples; ancient 
Puteoli; mineral baths, ordimnce wks.; notable 
Boman ruins; p. (1961) 61.308. 

Praest, (., Sjftlland, Denmark: on Fakse fiord: 

р. (1960) 1,628. 

Pta^ (Praha), e.. cap,, CSSB.; picturesque, ano. 

с. on B. Vltava; comm, and cultural otr.; univ. 
(founded 1848): extensive mnflEi.; machin., 
sugar, leather, milling, chemicals; p. (1965) 
1/)20J000, 

Prahova, R., Walachia, Bomania; rises in Tran- 
sylvanian Alps, flows 8. through impt. Ploestl 
oilfield into B. lalomita ; length approx. 110 m. 

Prato, t, Italy; 8 m. N.W. of Florence: cath., 
medieval cas. and fortifications : straw plaiting, 
cottons, woollens, maOhin.: p. (1961) lllJiSS. 

PrebaUChadii (Balkhash), U, Kazakh. BBJU: 
coppen p. (1964) 60j000. . 

Predeal Pam, Bomania; carries main road and 
rly. across Transylvanian Alps from Bucharest 
to Brasov; alt. over 4,000 ft. _ ^ , 

Pteefall,ttf5. dist., Lancs, Eng.; N. of Blackpool: 
p. (1961) 2366. ^ ^ - 

PregeL R., Poland; flows to Frisches Hafl, nr. 
Kaliningrad ; length 125 m. 

PrenalEn, L, Neuhrandenburg. E. Germaiiy; p. 
(1963) 19366. 

Prerov, U, OSSB.: S.E. of Olomoue: haidwaie, 
textnes; p. (1961) 80311. ^ , 

PresoelU Rb/M, nOnt,, N.EJtabiok^ Wales. 


Presoot, nJig. t., urb. disl. 8.W. La^ %r. : ^ m. 
S.W. Bt H * 


mkt.. dee. oshle ind.: 


Helens 

p; (1961) 18,077. ^ « o* T* 

Pcesoott, pi., Ontario. Oanada; on B. Bt. lAW- 
^Soe; p. (1961)6366.^^ „ „ « ^ «... 

Preddto & Vtcente, t. NAC. UBX; on Bto 
Grande del Norte. 



Mbv. CSSR.: linen mnft.: p. il^l) 86 J21, 
Preitatyn, U tirb. Flint. Wales; on N. cat.. 
8 UL E. of Bhyl; aeaalde resort: p. <1961) 
20,771. 

Preitea. Ghana; eold-mininff region. 

Preiteign, tnkL U, wb, disU, Radnor. Walee; 
on K. Lngg, 10 m. N.W. of Leominster: p. 
(1961) IJOO. [11.677. 

Preston. Ont.. Canada: fhmlture; p. (1961) 
Preston. e..p(..oo. tor., Lancs, Eng.; onR.Bibb]e: 

textiles, enipn., aiioraft wks.; p. (1961) 118 JUGS 
Prastonpans, tmoK E> Lothian, Soot. ; on 8. side 
of Firth of Forth. 9 m. E. of Edinburgh; 
** Bonnie Prince Ctelle ** defeated British here 
in 1746: bricks, soap, brewing; p. (1961) 8,104. 
Preitwieh. fndtwtf. K. mun. tor., Lanos, Eng.: 
in Talley of B. IrweU, 8 m. N.W. of Manchester : 
cotton bleadbing and dyeing, soap, furnishings: 
p. (1901) 84,291. 

Pr w w l ck. burgh, Ayr. Soot. : on Firth of Clyde. 
8 m. N. of Ayr: Impt. golfing ctr. and trans- 
Atlantic aimrt; resort; p. (1961) 12J664. 
Pretoria admin, cap., Transvaal. Bep. of 8. Africa; 
fine admin, bld^., univ.: impt. tr. ctr.; inds. 
inc. engin.. chemicals, iron and steel; p. 
(1900) 428,690 inc. 207J102 whites. 

PrOvesa. prefecture. Greece; cap. Pr^vesa; p. 
(1961) 62.887. 

Prtoesa./or<fd. ^..PrOTesa. Greece; onG. ofArta; 

gd. shaping tr.; p. (1961) 21J72. 

Prihalkhash, see Balkhash. 

Pribram. (.. Bohemia. CSSB.: lead-, silver-mng, 
sine, barium, antimony: p. (1961) 26,729. 
Pribhaxd. t., Ala.. U.SJL; meat packing, canning, 
fertillsm wood and paper prod.; p. (1960) 
47,871. 

Prieska, t.. Gape Prov., 8. Africa: on Orange B.; 
sheep, cattle, horses: blue asbestos: p. (1960) 
6,464 (inc. 1,788 whites). 

Prttedor, t., Croatia. Jugoslavia; on E. flank of 
Dinaric Alps. 06 m. S.E. of Zagreb; iron-ore 

mintm. 

Prilep.t.. Macedonia. Jugoslavia: p. (1969) 86.000. 
Prince Albert, U, Saskatchewan. Canada ; lumber- 
ing. ftirs: p. (1961) 24,168. 

Prince Albert Peninsula, diet., Victoria 1.. Arctic 
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Provo, c.. Utalu t7.SA. ; at base of Wasatch mtna.. 
nr. shore of Utah Lake ; flour, bribks, blast 


ftimaces; p. (1960) 86.047. 

, ufh. diet., Northumberland, 


Eng.; coal: 


Prince AlbertSonnd,tn2ei,Viotorial..ArcticCanada. 

Prince Edward L. prov., Canada ; dairying, fishing, 
agr.: bridge-tunnel link with New Brunswick 
projected; cap. Charlottetown; a. 2,184 sq. m. : 
p. (1961) 104,629. 

Prinoe Oeoige, (., B.C., Canada: oil refining; p. 
(1961) 18^77. 

Prince oi Wales L, off cat of (3. York Peninsula, 
Queensland. Australia, 

Prince OK Wales, 0., Bering Strait, Alaska. 

Prinoe Rupert, e., B.C.. Canada: Pacific pt. 
of Ganadkn National Bly.; p. (1961) 11,987. 

Princes Bisboroag^ mkt. t., Buck^ Eng. ; at N. 
foot of Chiltem Hills, in gap used by main rly. ; 
chairs, brewing : p. 2,488. 

Princeton, tor., N.J.. UB JL : seat of Princeton 
Univ.; p. (1960) 11,890. [son. 

Prinostown, vU., Devon, Eng.; nr. Dartmoor pri- 

Principeand & lOmd. Fortuoueee le., G. of Guinea, 
Africa ; products, cacao, coffee, coconuts, etc. ; 
a. 872 SQ. m.; p. (1960) 63,486. 

Pripet (Prippat). R., ByeloTQBBdan BBJ8.; trib. of 
B. Dnieper: leniw 860 m. 

Pripet Maiihes, Byelorussian SBJt.; a. 80,000 sq. 
greater part reclaimed. 

U, eaip„ Kosmet. Jugoslavia; on B. 
: many mosQues; sugar and coffee; p« 
(1969) 82fi00. 

Proivam, nt, Yucatan. Mexico: sisal; ware- 
housing: p. (1960) IdfiOO. 

Prokopevd;. t, B.W. Biberia. B.B.F.S.B.; nr. 
Novokumetek: metallurgy, cool; p. (1962) 
892jm. 

Prome. t, Burma: on B. Ixmwaddy: silk, rice, 
ootton, tobacco: p. 28^96. 

Prodniiov, see fm, 

ProsB^ B.. Pbland: trib. of B. Warta; length 120 

FrostMov, U, GBSB.: match-mkg., brewing, malt 
and sugar: geese-breeding; p. (1961) 86J619. 

Promeatotd marUime prov., &.E. Ecauoe ; now 
depa. var, Pbbbm Alpes. Bouches-du-BhOne, 
and part of Vauduse. 

PiQVtdenoA c., BJ.. at head of Naria- 

gansett Bay: univ.: jewellery, textilea, sllver- 
Lfiibber goods, maohin.. oil. ooal: p. 0960) 


(I960) 1,973,837. 

2 ie oldest and most 
th.: cottons, onyx. 


Pmdhoe, 1 

p. (1961) 8.888. 

Prusala. old ei., former kingdom, Germany ; cap. 
Berlin ; E. Prussia partitioned between Russia 
and Poland. 

Pmsskow. U. Poland: nr. Warsaw; elec, plant: 
engin: p. (1966) 89j000. 

Prut, H., nows between Romania and Bessarabia 
from the Carpathian Mtns. to the Black Sea; 
length 860 m. 

Praemysl, frontier i., Poland; on bdy. between 
Poland and Ukrainian S.8.R. : timber, leather. 

_ com. chemicals: p. (1006) 88.688. 

PsoU k., U.8.8.B. : flows to the B. Dnieper at 
Kremenchug ; length 300 m. 

Pskov. (.. B.S.F.S.B.. U.S.8.B. : on B. Velykaya; 
flax tr.. leather, sawmifis. flour mills, cordage: 
p. (1959) 81J000. 

Puoa^ R. pt., Peru: on B. Ucayali: sawmills, 
rosewood oil: p. (1901) EOjOOO. 

Pudsey, t., mun. bor.. W.B.\York8. Eng. : between 
Leeds and Bradford: mnfs.. woollens: p. (lOGl) 
34,826. \ [60,488. 

Pudukkottat, /.. Madras. 6. India; p. (1061) 

Puebla, St., Mexico: agr.; coffee and sui^ grow- 
ing: a. 18.124 SQ. m.; p. ir“ 

Puebla, c.. Mexico: one of i 

impt. cs.: alt. 7.137 ft.; o 

glased tiles; p. (1960) 888,848. 

Pueblo, c.. Col., U.S.A. ; on B. Arkansas : ooal ; 
iron- and steel-wks.; copper, gold and silver 
smelted; p. (1960) 91J8I. 

Puenteardas, i., Spain ; nr. Vigo ; vine growing, 
porcelain: p. (1967) 14,987. 

Puente Genii, (.. Cdrdoba. Spain: olive oil. quince 
pulp; p. (1957) 88,468. 

Puerto Barrios, pi., Guatamala: rly. term.; ofl 
refining: p. (estd. 1960) 30,980. 

Puerto Benio. B. pt., Colombia: on B. Magdalena; 
serves Medellin: p. (estd. 1059) 12J600. 

PuOTto (kib^, ept., Venesuela; on the Caribbean 
S.. nr. Valencia; Ige. exp.: asbestos, vegetable 
oils, soap, candles; p. (1961) 48,000. 

Puerto Colombia, Colombia; resort; former 
ocean pt. for Barranquilla : p. (1047) 4,896. 

Puerto Cortes, ept., Honduras rep.. Central 
America: p. (1961) 17,412. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, ept., Ge/6iz, Spain; wine, 
glass; p. (1957) 28J800. 

Puerto lo Gnu, t.. Venesuela: 10 m. firom Barce- 
lona; oil refining; p. (1061) 46M0, 

Puerto Limon, Costa Bica; oil refinery under 
construction. 

Puerto Mdxico, eee Coatsacoalcoa. 

Puerto Montt, apt.. Chile : in sheep-farming diet. ; 
S. term, of rlys.; devastated by earthquake. 
May 1960; lumber, cattle, potatoes; p. (1061) 
48.488. 

Puerto Natales, epL, Chile; wool, frozen meat; 
p. (1061) 11,706. 

Puerto Ordaa. See Santo Tomd de la Guayana. 

Puerto Plata, U, Dominican rep. Central America ; 
p. (1960) 26J39. 

Puerto Beal, ept., Andalusia. Spain ; summer re- 
sort: wine and oil tr.; p. (1057) 13,061. 

Pui^Bioo, W. Indian /..Greater Antilles: ceded 
by Sprin to U.SA.. in 1898 (since 1962 firee 
cmwlth. ass. with U.S.A.): nuclear reactor at 
Punta Higueta; sugar, tobacco, rum. textiles, 
iron ore, salt, marble, white day; cap. Ban 
Juan; a. 8.428 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1966) 8,688,888 
mainly natives of mixed Spanish and aboririnal 
descent. 

Puerto Salinas, ept., Venesuela : oll-transbtpment. 

Puerto Saures, B, pt., Bolivia: on B. Paraguay: 
collecting ctr. far rubber, coffee, Brasil nuts. 

Puerto Varas, t, Chile; toi^ cto. in Chilean 


'Switzerland* 


) 26S16. 




p3S.®rs.’ %!i^and pt. on Malay Peninsula; 
tin-mines: p. 88,888. 

Pula, apt., Croatia. Jugoslavia; arsenal, naval 
base: cement: ship-lireaking; footwear, tar, 
floor, tobacco, fishing: p. (1959) 88,^. _ 
Pulaeayo, t. Olivia; alt. 18,600 ft.; sflver- 

ynlpw ; p. 8J900. 

Polo Strip of land oonneoting Burma 

with 

Pii]oWalL;Snmatarindooe^: hilly, fbrestst 
rih. pi. Rabangi 
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cU., nr, Edinbnndu Soot.; on 

tefiniog, 

Pnna, bleak, uninhabited plateau of Peru and 
BoUvIa; alt. 12,000-18,000 ft. 

Pnniah, oeogrophioal region, oomprielng N.W. of 
Indus plains, Indian subcontinent : extensive 
lixigation from the **five riven "—Jhehun. 
Ghenab, Bavl, Bias, Sutlej; cotton, sugar, 
cereals ; now divided politically between 
India and Pakistan. 

Punjab (Bast), sf., India: partitioned on linguistic 
basis in 1066: Fimjabi-speaklng Punjab st.. 
and Hindi*speaking Hariana st.; certain hill 
areas transferred to Himachal Pradesh; joint 
cap. Chandigarh: p. of Punjab st. IBfiQQMO 
(Inc. 55% Sikh.) 

Puno, dep., Peru, S. America; p. (1061) 6S7j077. 
Pnno. Peru: p. (1061) 16^. 

Punta Arenas, L, fiiw pt., MagaHanes prov., CMe; 
most S.C. in the world; mutton, wool; whaling: 
coal near by; p. (1061) 46^72, 

Pnntarenas. prov., Oosta Bica; p. (1068) 1BBJS9B, 
Puntaienas, spi., Costa Bica, Central America; 
one of the ch. comm. pts. of the country, stands 
on Qulf of Nicoya; p. (1068) 83JB78, 

Purbeck, L of. disi., Dorset. Eng. ; Corfe css. in 
ctr. ; limestone (Purbeck ** marble **) Quarries. 
Puii, dial., Orissa, India ; cap. P. famous for its 
temple and festival of the god Vishnu and his 
monster car. Juggernaut: p. (1061) 2jse5,439» 
Purley./orfnerurb. diet.. Surrey. Eng.: now Inc. in 
Croydon outer bor. Greater London. 

Pumea, t., Bihar, Indian Union: tobacco; p. 
(1061) 40,602. 

Pursat. mki. i.. (himbodia. Indo-China; between 
Pnompenh and Thailand frontier: p. 96,000, 
Purfis, B.. Peru: trlb B. Amason: 1,400 m. 
Pusan (Fusan), pt., S. Korea: on 8.E. cst. : 
formerly ch. pt. for tr. with Japan mainland : 
silk, hides, rice: iron and steel mill projected at 
Poha^ nearby; p. (1062) 1^71,000. 

Puteaux, sub.. Paris. France: woollens, dyes; p. 

(1054) 41J097. [London. 

Putney, 8.W. rtaidU. and industl. Thamea-tuie 
Putrid Sea, see SIvash. 

Putmnayo. R., Ecuador; trlb. of B. Amason; 
length 700 m. 

Puy-de-Ddme, peak, Auvergne Mtns., France; 
alt. 4J100 ft. 

Pny-de-Ddme, dep„ France ; drained by B. AUier ; 
generally mountainous; agr., vineyards; 
coal, silver, lead: cap. Clermont-Ferrand: 
a. 8,000 sq. m.; p. (1062) 608J928, 

Puy, Le, cap,, Haute-Loire, France : lace-mkg. : 
p. (1054) 23,463. 

PmrmoreuB Tunnel, Pyrenees, on bdy. between 
France and Spain; carries main rly. between 
Toulouse and Barcelona. 

Pwllheli, spt.. mun. bor.. Caernarvon, FT. Wales; 
on S. cst. of Lle 3 m peninsula; seaside resort; 
inshore fishing, boat bldg.; p. (1061) 3,642. 
Pyatigonik, 1., Caucasus, B.SJB.B.: spa, sulphur 
springs; en^.. radio equip.; p. (1050) 69J000. 
Pyinmana, t., Burma: rly. junction: sugar mills 
project^: P. 17,656, 

PyloB, f., S.w. Feleponnese, Greece; shlpblbg. 
and repair yard and heavy metalworking 
factory projected. 

Pyongyang, cap. e„ N. Korea; located 40 m. up 
Taedong B.: coal and iron ore deposits; silk, 
textiles; p. (1060) 940,000. 

Pyrenees, range ^ fains., 8.W. Europe: dividing 
France from Iberian Peninsula; 270 m. long; 
best, peak Pio d'Andto (Maladetta) 11,174 ft. 
Pyrenbes, Basses, dep., S.W. France ; mainly agr. 
and llvestobk rearing; cap. Fau; a. 2,078 
P.a9e&)466fi38. 

“autes, dtp., 8. France: agr« vines, 

jtodk. marble quarrtos; cap. Tarbee; 

a. 1.750 sq. m.: p. (1062) 212,433. 
Pyibniei-€Mentalas,d^.. & France; on Mediter- 
ranean; wheat, wine, silk-worm culture, stock- 
rearing; cap. Perpigiuui ; a. 1, 500 sq. m. ; p. 
(1062) 861JM1. 

Pyigos, (., Elis. Greece; prov. BUS. nr. Patras: 
has Buftered from earthquakes: p,{lWl)20jB58, 


Q 

Qalyaxa, AU f., Iraq; route ctr.; oil ... 
undeiwkmed. 

Qalyiib, f., uJLB.; rly. junction: p.6j000. 


Qalyfibiya, administrative div„ Egypt: a. 864 sq. 
m.; p. (1047)650,256. 

Qara Dash, t., Iraq ; gum. 

Qamn (Kanm), see Birfcet el Qamn. 

Qasr el Asraq, t, Jordan ; oasis ; rice. 

Qasvin, e., Iran; p. (1056) 66,666. 

Qatar, sheikdom, Arabia: includes Q. Peninsula. 
Persian G.; oil-miuing; a. 4,000 sq. m.; p. 
(1062) 66JOOO. 

Qattt. fortSd. (.. El Hasa, Saudi Arabia. 

Qatlava Depression, N. Egypt : a. 7,000 sq. m. 

Qena, t., forpt; on B. Nile: water jars and 
botties; p. (1060) 68j000, 

Qi s hm . I., part of Prot. of South Arabia (Aden): 
off B. cst. of Iran, at entrance of Persian G.: 
hilly: cereals, vegs.. fruit, salt; p. 25,^. 

QisU-Qum, desert region, central Asia; covering 
dried-up a. of extended Pleistocene Aral Sea. 

Qi sa n, apt.. Saudi Arabia; cereals, pearl-fishing, salt. 

Quantook Hills, Somerset, Eng. ; 8. of Bridgwater 
Bay; highest pt., 1.262 ft., officially designated 
(1057) as a place of ** outstanding natural 
beauty.*' 

Quaregnon, (.. Hainaut prov., Belgium: Mons 
colly, diet.; ironwks. and tobacco fhetories; p. 
(1062) 28,068. 

Quamero,G.. Adriatic Sea; between Croatian cst. 
and Istria. 

Quarto, O. oL arm, G. of Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Qnathlamba Mtns., see Diakensbais. 

Qnatre Bras, nr. Waterloo. B. Brabant. Belgium. 

eSueanbeyan, t, N.S.W.. Australia: pastoral, 
dairying and mixed farming diet. : gold, silver, 
copper; p. (1061) 9,445. 

Quebec, prov.. Canada: pulp, paper, textiles; metal 
smelting, chemicals: agr., forestry, mng., 
elec, power; cap. Quebec. Igst. a Montreal: 
a. 504.860 sq. m.: p. (1061) 6J159,222. 

Quebec, c. cap.. Quebec. Canada ; on 8t. Lawrence 
B.: univ.; fine harbour, handsome gov. bldgs.; 
frurs. textiles, leather, paper; oil refinery at 8t. 
Bomauld under construction; p. (1061) 367JB68. 

Qnebec-Labrador Trough. Canada: geoiofdcal 
formation extending thrc'.ugh central Quebec 
prov. to Ungava Bay, Hudson Strait; immense 
reserves of iron-ore (locally ** red gold "). 

Qnedllnbnrg, e., Halle, E. Genusny; at foot of 
Harts Mtns.: cas. cath.; cheese; aniline dyes, 
metals, engin.; p. (1063) 6iA52. 

Queen Alexandria Ba., Antarctica: highest pk., 
Mt. Kirkpatrick, 14,600 ft. 

Queenborough, mun. dor., Kent, Eng. ; on B. 
Swale, I. of Sheppey ; chemlcalB, glass, pottery, 
glue, iron; p. (1061) 3,044. 

Queen Ciarola Bsrbonr, W. cst. Buka Is.. Solomon 
Is., Pao. Oo. 

Queen Charlotte’s Ik, croup. N. of Vancouver 1^ 
off cst. of Brit. Columbia : ch. Is. : Graham I., 
Moresby 1.; valuable halibut fishing Ind. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, strait separating Vancouver 

l. from Brit. Columbia mainland, a continuation 
of Johnstone Strait. 

Queen Maud Land, Antarctica: claimed 1^ Nor^ 
way; ice crystal rntna., 10,000 ft. high for 100 

m. along cst. 

Queens, bor., N.Y. City. UBJk.: p. GOOD) 
1,S09J678. 

Queensierry, durab, W. Lothian. Scot. : on 8. side 
of Firth of Forth, 8 m. N.W. of Edinburgh ; B. 
end of Forth Bridgs and feny across Firth; 
whJsl^; tourism; p. (1961) 2JS^, 

Qoeensleny N., vil., Fife, Scotland. 

Queensland, st., N.E. Australia; great grassy 
plains and cst. highlands : agr. : maise, wheat, 
sugar-cane, cotton, pineappleB, bananas; 
dairying; cattle, sheep, wool: timber; coal, 
copper, gold, manium: oil at Moonie and Alton; 
cap. Brisbane: a. 670,500 sq. m.: p. (1064) 
1JB95J057, 

Queenstoim. see CoUh. 

Queenstown, i.. Cape Province, 8. Africa': in 
the Great KelB, valley: pronpetoos agr. region: 
p. (1960) 83426 (too. 9,743 ^tes). ^ 

Qneenstown,(., Tasmania. Australia; p. 3,400. 

QueUmane, pi.. Fort. E. Africa : rly. term. : rublw, 
ahnonds, copra, coffee, cottoiu^risal. t^ to- 
bacco. sugar, wax, Ivo^; p. (1960) yjOMf. ^ 

Qusipart (Cheto Do), Yellpw 60 im B. of 
Korea (40 m..by 17 m.) belonging to S. Koraa; 
agr. and pearl-fiditog. 

Qumoy, U., off Chtoese mainland nm 

Amoy, held by NationaUet forces; p. (estdj 
5OJDO0 (plus guvftion of 40000). 
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Qm Qw, t.. Bhodeila; alt. 8.070 fb.; gdld-ndiiixig. 
fiaimlng. xanohing dlat. otr.: iron and ateel; 
totMiooo. Tega.. dtrua firait: p. (1058) IIJMH) 
(Ind. BjiOO Euiopeana). 

Qaaonoi, t.. E. Azmtiiia; aeaaide naoit. 

QuexiUaxOk d.. central Meodoo; agr.; mineiaiB. 
ftinoiiB for opala; a. 4.482 aq. m.; p. (1060) 
3S6J045. 

QaeiOtaro* cap. Q.. Mezloo; at alt 6.846 A.. 
cotton millB: an Aateo c.. Emperor Maximilian 
executed here (1867): p. (1060) 60.^. 

Qnetlmba Ia» off Moaamldqae. 

Quemel. t. B.C.. Canada; on B. Fraaer. 860 m. 
N. of VanoouTer: Impt alluvial gold workinga. 

Quetta, t. W. PaUatan: at end of Bolan Paae. 
on road to Kandahar; tr. and military otr.: 
thermal ata. under oanatruction: p. (1061) 
J06J683, 

Qnettau div., W. Pahiatan: coloured marble in the 
Ohagala.; p. (1061) 605.000. 

Quenttenango. c.. Quatemala. Central America: 
on alopeaofCerroQuemado volcano; ctr.oftr. 
for W. part of the rep.; textilea; p. 50.750. 

Qunon Caty, cap.. PhiUppinea; N. E. of Manila: 
nuclear reactor: p. (1060) 500.000. 

Qnlbdo, t. (Colombia. B. America; on E. Atrato; 
p. (eetd. 1060) 41^60. 

Qiuberon.l..Blorbihan. France: on Quiberon Bay. 
nr. Lorient; p. 0.550. 

Qnibor, t. Veneauela: 40‘m. B.S.W. Barqulaimeto: 
blanlmta from local wod. 

Quicamao. t. at Bio de Janeiro. Braafl; nr. 
Camoa; industl. 


Bahai or Hew 8aBe,e.. apt.. Morocco; at month of 
Bu Begreg; oath., univ.; leather and carpet 
mnft; p. (1060) 557.445. 

Rabanl, apt. New Britain. Papua-Kew Guinea; 

copra etr.: p. 4JB00. 

Rabot, t.. Malta; onGtoaoI. 

Bacalmxitq. t. Girgentt BtcUy; agr.: ^.18JS2S, 
Baca, 0.. 6.B. Newfoundland. Canada. 

RaeibCn (Batibor). t. Upper Sileaia. Poland: 
German before 1046: on B. Oder: textUea. 
metalB. wood, engin.: p. (1066) 00.0^. 

Badn^ e.. Wia.. U.BJL; on L. Michigan. 10 m.. 
fi. of Milwaukee: motor cam. Sum implemente; 
P. (1060) 89,144, 

Badanti, t. Bukovina. Bomania: paper, glaes. 

engin.: p. (1066) 15MB. 

Radelifle. mun. 6or.. Lanca. Eng. : nr. Mancheeter; 

‘ u, cotton weaving, engin.; p. (1061) 


Badihenl. t. ]>reBden. E. Germany; on B. Elbe; 

machin.; p. (1068) 40.177. 

Bedford, t. Va.. U.8.A. ; iron ameltlng. lumbering: 

p. (1060) 0.072. . 

Badnoiihlre. inkaid oo.. B. WUea: oata. wheat: 
aheep rearing, breeding Wem ponies, mineral 
SpringB: cap. Preateign; iL 471 8a.m.: p. 
(1061) 10.402. 1 

Badom. indtuU, t. Eleloe, Polabd; nr. Warsaw; 

engin.: p. (1065) 143,W0. \ [50.000. 

Badomiko, t. Poland: B. of ^Loda; p. (1066) 
Badomayl, t. Ukrainian 8.S.B.: toxtUea. 


^ eomm. t. Valparaiso, Chile : nr. Bantiago : 
p. 17.505. 

QiiDmaa, induatt. sub., Buenos Aires. Argentina; 
brewing, textiles, ironware, glass; Eng. public 
school; p. (estd. 1060) IBOjOOO. 

Qnlkm, t. Kerala. India: on Malabar cst.. gd. 
tr.: cooonutB, pepper, timber: p. (1061) 91j018. 

Qidlirie, t. Queensland. Australia: rly. connects 
interior with Brisbane. 

Quimper. fortfd. t. FinistCie. France; nr. Brest: 
pilchards, pott^, paper, leather, brewing: 
p. (1062) SOJB70. 

QnimperM. t, Finistdre. France: 84 m. E.K.E. 
OidzDper: industl.; p. (1064) 10,080, 

Quincy, t, lU., U.BJL: milling, tobacco, iron- 
ware, nuudiln.: p. (1060) 45.700. 

Quincy, c.. Mass., U.8JL; granite, foundries, ship- 
bldg.; p. (1060) 07,400. 

Qnlndlo, pass. Columbia: provides impt route- 
way through Cordillera Central ; 11,000 A. 

Qui Hhon, t, 8. Yiet-Nam: rice, coconut oU. 
copra, dried fish, groundnuts: p. lOjOOO, 

Quintana Boo, ten., Mexico; cap. Chetumai: 
a. 10.488 sq. m.; p. (1060) 50,100. 

Qdntero. t, Chile; naval air sta.; copper leflning. 

Quintto, t. dep COtes-du-Nord. Fnmoe: nr. 8t. 
Brieuc. 

Quinto. Jt. Argentina; flows 8.E. from the 
Sierra de San Luis and becomes lost in a 
morass : length 260 m. 

Quiringaa, mined ancient t„ nr. Isabel. Guatemala, 
Central America: on B. Mohtagua. 

Quistello, i, Mantua, Italy; on B. Secchia: p. 
0,450. 

Quito, e., cap., Ecuador: in the Andes. 16 m. B. 
of the Equator; alt. 0,850 A.: textiles, shoes, 
soap, phannaoeutios; p. (1068) 8S8jOOO. 

Qum (Qom), c.. Iran, pilgrimage ctr.; shrine of 
Fatima-<daughter of Mohammed and sister of 
Imam Bisa): rly. Juno.; p. (1067) 170.404. 

Qnomdon, or Quorn, sm. t., Leicester, Eng. ; on 
B. Boar. 8 m. S. of Loughborough; ctr. of 
fbx-hunting diet. 

OnoinL B., Africa: one of the names given to the 
B. Niger; below Timbuktu. 

Qaselr, t.. UJLB.: on Bed Sea cst; caravan tr. 
ctr.; uranium: p. 1/100, 

Quyqnyo, f., S. Faxaguay; copper, ma n ganese; 
p. 0,500. 


&&feil?Sr^8Bel.Neth.: nr Zwolle; tndustl.: 
p. (1067) 10,000. 

Baany, 1., E. of Skye, Inverness. Scot.; 18 m. 

3tS% at teprS'Adriatle, JbgoslaTia; marble. 
sBk mnfikt reoert: aq. m.: p. 0454. 


Badstorik (Norton BadstoCk). t.. tmi. ovunmab. 

Eng.; 10 m. BJi. of Bristol; collieries; p. 
(1061) 15.705. 

Radaionkow, t., Katowice, Poland: New Town 
(1051) p. (1065) 57400. 

Raibh. t., U.A.B.. on Israel bdy. 

BafladaH, t.. Girgenti, 8icily. Italy; agr.; p. 
10455. 

Bagaa, Bad, i.. tvsori. St. (3all, Switserland: on 
B. Tamina: hot springs: ancient Abbey of 
FflfBn. 2,607 A. above sea-leveL 
Ragnsa, c., Syracuse. Italy; cheese fimtories: oil: 

p. (1061) 55474. 

Ragnsa, see Dubrovnik. 

Rahad, R., Sudan ; trib. of Blue Nile. 
Bahmantya, El, i. Lower UjLB.; nr. Bosetta; 
on B. NUe. 

Rahway, c.. N4.. U.S.A.; on B. Bahway; 
resldU. for New York business men; p. (1060) 
57,000. 

Beiatito. I., Society Is.. Pac. Oo.: Igst. of Fr. 
Leeward gr. 180 m. N.W. ^U; p. (1062) 
0410 . 

Baicfanr, U, Mysore, India; pottery; p. (1061) 


Raigarh, U, cap. Baigarh disL, Madhya Pradesh, 
India; sUkmnfli.; rice: 0.(1061)00450. 

Balnford, tirb. diet,, Lancs, Eng. : or. Bt. Helens; 
coal; p. (1061) 5405. 

Rainier, min., Washington. U.8.A. ; 14,680 A. 

Rainton. B. and W.. eoHy. dists., nr. Dnrham, Eng. 

Rainy. L., on border of Canada and Minn., U.8JL. 
diamed by BaJny B. to Lake of the Woods. 

Baipor. t, Madhya Pradesh. India; p. (1061) 
100,705. 

Baismas, I.. Nord, France: nr. Vatenciennes; 
lace ind.; p. (1054) 14477. 

Bajahmnndry, t, Andhra Pradesh, India; on the 
delta of the Qodivari B.; p. (1061) 100400. 


pubes. textiles. ivory; oh. to 
Udaipur. Alwar, Jodhpur; 
scheme inaugurated 1061 


t. 


7sq.m.: p.< 
India: p. (' 


ch. towns, Jaipur, (cap.), 
Jipur; seotion of 

1061 at 

200 m. N.W. of N^ Delhi: nuclear power sta. 

‘ 1 ore processing at 

^.(1061)50455405. 

(1061) 104410. 

dist, E. PahMan; on B. 

««»., sUklnds. 

Baki-Ural^fMSISfirartL 

Bahka, 1. Nibria, W. Aftloa; on Longer Niger B. 

B&wSfci N^UB4u; edua^lc^ ctr. : rly. 

penl- 

Id with Bataek ohah^ 

Bamacea, eernimms, E. Sicily; maibte; Unen; 

S4ff,yv, 2tj58I» ^ „ 

BambMiliCfi, t. VoMaa, Franos; nr. Nancy; 
p. (1854) 0457. ^ 
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Bamboaillvt, Belne-et-Otoe. France; nr. RawtauBOVo, f., Tambov teg., U.8.8.B. ; taonwks.; 

yerBaillee; ancient diAteau; p. (1954) ^ wheat; p. 

BunenroEam, t, B. India: on Itameewaram 1.. Bastrlek, {ndtwil. WJB. Yorks, Eng.: on B. 
Falk Strait : contains a great Draridian temple. _ CJalder. nr. Halifax, 
one of the Hindu holy places of pilgrimage : p. Rat la, croup 0 / Is.. Aleutian Archipelago. 
(1901)d,dO2. Batack, chain of is., Marshall (3r., Fao. Oo,, 

Bamgnnga, India; trib. of B. Ganges, which parallel with Rallck chain. 


wuiBuuvot Aiiuiat wiUa VI A* vrc 

it Joins nr. Cawnpore : length 800 
Ramie, Israel: 8. of Lydda; p. (1046) JS^SO. 
Baznleh. (., U.A.B.; E. of Alexandria; p. 62,000. 
Bamme, (., Eii ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 


Rathenow. Potsdam, E. Germany: on B, 
Havel: optical glass: p. (1063) 29,491. 

mkt. L. rural diet.. Ireland : nr. 

9 , BingkJobIng. Jutland, Denmark. Limerick: p. (rural diet. 1061) 11,726. 

Bunnad, MAdriui, India; on peninsula pro- BathUn{ /..off Fair Head. N. Antrim, N. Ireland; 


Jecting towards Bameswaram I. 

Bftninlcu-Sftrat, Romania ; scene of several 
battles; petroleum; p. 19,267. 

Bftmnicu-VUoea, c., Romania ; on R. Olt: cath.. 
monasteries; salt-mining; hot springs: p. 
16.162. 

Bampnr, i., Uttar Pradesh, India: N.W. of Bare- 
illy: damask, sugar, pottery: p. (1061) iJJ.JOT'. 

Bamree U Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean : off cat. 
Arakan, Lower Burma ; 60 m. long. 

Bamsbottom, ur6. dirt., Lancs, Eng.; on R. 
Iri^eil. 4 m. N. of Bury : cottons, bleaching, 
dyeing, engin.. paper mfbg., p. (1061) 13,613. 

Banuey, mkt. t., wb. di»t., Hunts, Eng. ; on edge 
of The Fens. 7 m. N. of St. Ives: engin., agr.: 
p. (1061) 6,697. 

Ramsey, (..s^.,L of Man; onN.E. cst.; holiday 
resort; p. (1056) 

Bamsey, tesicttl. bar., N J., U.SJL : ctr. of dairy- 
ing region: p. (1060) 9,627. 

Bamsey L, off cst. of Pembroke. Wales. 


5 m. by 1 1 _ 

Rathven, pur., Banff, Scot. : farming, sandstone, 
limestone, slate; p. 25,404. 

Ratibor, see Baeibors. 

Batlngen, t., N. Khlne-Westphalla. Germany; 
N^. of DtLsseldotf : textiles, machtn., glam; 
p. (1068) 37J100. 

Batlsbon, see Regensburg. 

Ratnagiri, pL, Maharakbtra, India: all weather 
pt.: p. (1061) 31j091. 

Ratmmnra, Geylon : graphite ; p. 12,441. 

Rattray Heai^ Aberdeen. Scot. ((1061) 21J567, 

Ranma, ipi., Finland: on (1. of Bothnia: p. 

Baunds, t., wb. disl., Northants, Eng.: 5 m. N.E. 
of Wellingborough: p. (1061) 4,693. 

Raurkela, /.. Ortasa, India: steel, tinplate, iron, 
ferttlisers; p. (1061) 90,287. 

Rava Buskaya, t., Ukrainian S.S.R.: oil proces- 
sing: quanrying: lignite: p. 12,000. 

Ravenglass, (., Cumberland. Bug. : nr. mouth of 
R.E8k. 


Ramsgate. (.. imtn. bar., Kent. Eng. : on S. cat. of Ravenna, reoion, Emilia. Italy; a. 715 sq. m.; 

I. of Thanet: seaside resort: p. (1061) 36.906. ^ p. (1061) 32^69. 

Pjirm pratap sagar, Ihdia: nuclear lUivenna, c., Emilia, N. Italy: on marshy plain. 


power sta. projected. 

Bancagua. c., Golchagua prov., Chile; agr. 
tractors; p. (1061) 61,832. 

Ranee, R., Brittany. France: world’s first major 
tidal hydro-elec. sta. (opened 1066). 

Banchl, hot-wcaiher seat of oovt.. Bihar. India; 
technical In^tute: rice. tea. shellac: p. (1061) 
140:263. 

Band, otdd-mining dirt., Transvaal. S. Africa (see 
Witwatersrand). 

Bandaszo, (.. Catania. Sicily; on S. slopes of Mt. 
Etna ; 2,474 ft. above sea-level ; p. 16,326. 

Banders, t., Denmark: medieval monastery; 
machin.. foundries: exp. dairy produce: p. 
(1060) 42JS3S. ^ iipjm. 

Rimenburg. t, U.S.S.B. : on R. Voronesh: p. 

Ranglora, t., 8.1,. N,Z.; 20 m. N.W. of Christ- 
church; ctr. of Ige. agr. dlst.: p. (1061) J.540. 

Rangltaiki R., N J.. N.Z. : flows N. into Bay of 
Plenty. 

Bi^oon, e., cap., Burma : on E. arm of Irrawaddy 
delta: 2 caths., many mosques, temples and 
pagodas ; gr. tr., and many impt. mnfs. : rice, 
oil, lumber; ivory and wood carving ; textiles; 
p. (estd. 1965) 2,630,000. _ ^ 

Bannnir, t, E. Pakistan; on R. Ghaghat: jute; 
p. (1061) 40,600. 

Ranlgan), (.. W. Bengal, India: iron, coal-mines; 
p. (1061) 30,223. ^ 

Rani-Nur, famou$ roek-euee, Khandglri HUl, 
Puri dist.. Orissa. India. 


nr. the Adriatic. 45 m. E. of Bologna ; cath.. 
archiepiscopal palace, famous mosaics: agr. 
mkt. and ctr. for sugar-beet and i>eefc sugar; 
sericulture; oil refining, petrol chemlcolB; p. 
(1061) 225.305. [p. (106U) 10,918. 

Ravenna. N.E. Ohio. U.S.A. ; engin., rubber: 

Ravensburg, (., Baden-WQrttemberg. (iermany; 
nr. Konstans; p. (1963) 31,800. 

Bavenscralg, L, nr. Motherwell. Lanark., Scot.; 
hot strip steelmili; cold reduction mill at 
Gartcosb S m. away. IDewsbury. 

Ravensthorpe, indruU. t., W.R. Yorks. Eng. ; nr. 

Ravi, R., Punjab, India; trib. of the Ohenab; 
uskl for Irrigation : length 450 m. 

Bawalpindi, div., W. Pakistan: between lAhore 
and Peshawar; p. (1961) 3,879 jOOO. 

Bawalpindi, t., Pakistan; on R. T^eh. W. Pakistan: 
fortfd.: ,admin.. comm, and rly. ctr.; rly. wks., 
brewing, foundries, oil refining, industl. gases: 
p. (1001) 340,175. 

Rawlins, t., 8. Wyo., U.S JL. ; mkt., coal, oilfields, 
ranching; p. (1050) 7.425. 

Bawmarsh, t., wb. dist., W.R. Yorks, Eng. ; 2 m. 
N.E. of Rotherham; engin.; p. (1061) 29,303. 

Rawson, ept., cap., Chubut terr.. Argentina; & 
of Valdes Peninsula; fish, firuit, livestock: p. 
2,500. 

Rawson, indusll. t, nr. Leeds. Yorks, Eng. 

Bawtenstall, t.. mttn. bor., Lancs, Eng.; on B. 
Irwell in ctr. of Bossendale Fells; cotton 
p. (1961) r — 


RMnorST Loch. P^. 8oot.; 9 m. long. 1 m. Ray. G.. 8.W. Newftiundtod. ^da ; 

EajrWgb, t. jrt. |Eanx. 
m^0DltiJlaBElTle»dlLe™ie: p. 11«*6) ^A£?*-h5 


14,675. 

Rapanul or Easter L, I.. 1^. Oc.; W, of CMe. 
Baphoe, puTm 00 . Donegal, Ireland : cath.: mkt.; 

woollens, esp. tweeds ; p. 2,600. 

Rapid City, t.. 8.Dy,U.8.A.; p. (1060) 42,399. 
Rappollsweller,t.,mRhln.Franw: nr. Mestat: 

walled: known as tto pipers* town. 

Ba^qa, Syria : on B. Euphmtes ; p. 3,000. 
rSKb, t., NJ., U.SJU P. (1060) 1^4. 
BarotaDga,eo{o(mie /., Pac. Oc.: cap. of Co<A Is.; 

fruit canning: ch. t. and pt. Avarua; p. 7368. 
Bas-al-Had, 0., E. extremity Arabia. 


for 


agr. products, poulbr, eggs : p. 2,141. 
aiMiftn r Dobrodea. Bomania; 25 m. long, 
SmMe, h, W. cst. Gharente-Inferienre. F^ce : 
RoefaeDe; saltmftg.; cb. t. St. Martin. 
(.. CO. bar,, Berks, Eng. : at confluence of 
^ .bames and Kennet; univ.; biscuits, 
engin., electronics, seed-growing and ^ mjtt. 
gardening, tin-box mfte.. printing; P* <1961) 
119370. U9369, 

Beading, i.. Mass., U.S.A.; nr. Borton; Pj}9jpj 
Beodinffj^e.. Penns., U.S.A.: on Schuy^ B.: 


Bas-al-Had, 07, E. extremity Arabia. Bsaflmg, c., rans.. u.b.^: on ocnuyiiHij 

&2SJ2®- toduaU. : p. « 



Idd. 

.. Sinai Peninsula. 

.. Saudi Arabia; Ige. oO- 

Ba^r?« N. Korea: nr. UB.BJL frontier. 


Bas LannI, oil ^ ^ 
pipeline from Hofra 
Baa Mohammed, S. ~~ 
Bas Tammra, sp(.. 


Becffe. m.. cap., Pernambuco. Bnuil ; univ.; 
exports sugar, cotton, 00 ^; wUed the Bnuj- 
llan Venice; ,flne natm^ hariKnir; p. (1960) 

BecMta^usen, f., N. Bhlne-Westphalla. W. Ger- 
manyTm. Dortmund: coUtories. iron. madhin., 
textom. cbemtoals; p. (1968) IsbjOO, 
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_ . N. Bhlne-Weitphalla, Germany ; 

oo IL Rhine ; 8. of Datobaig : ooal-xnining. iron, 
textiles; p. (1968) 70JW0, 

Bbeinkamp (Bep^-Baerl before 1950). i., K. 
Rhine-westphalla. Germany; on B. Rhine, 
N.W. QfDuisberg; coal-mng.; p. (1968) 96.900. 

Rhi^t, U N. Rhlne-Westphalia. Genaow: W. 
of DQsseldorf; textiles, matdiin.. rly. Jimotion: 
p. (1968) 96J000. 

Shin (Bas), N.E. France; cap. Strasbourg; 
a. 1.848 BQ. m.: p. (1962) 770 JSO. 

Bhin (Bant), dep.. K.K Fiance; cap. Colmar; a. 

l, 864 sq. m.: p. (1962) 647JB20. 

Bhiiie, R.. rises in Switzerland, can. Orisons, passes 
through L. Constance, skto Baden, trayeises 
Besse, Rhineland, and the Neth.. flowing to N. 
Sea by two aims. Onde RUn and the Waal (the 
latter discharging Anally by the Mass) ; famous 
for its beauty, especially between Bonn and 
Bingen ; ch. falls at Schaffhausen; once a natural 
barrier between B. and W. Europe, the Rhine la 
DOW spanned by 80 rly. bridges, and Its uaTiga- 
tkm declared free in 1868 : length 800 m. 

Bblnelaiid Palatinate (Rheinland-PlalB). Land, 
Germany; a. 7.665 sq. m.; cap. Mainz; p. 

^ (1961) 9.«7.000. 

R hinns (Rtns). venintuJa, on W. cst. Islay I.. Inner 
Hebrides, Scot. : lighthouse. 

Rhio-Liiigga Archipelago, gr. of Is.. Indonesia; 
mainly in Malacca Strait: a. 12.286 sq. m. 

Rhode Island, st.. New England. U.SJIl ; washed 
by the Atlantic, and surrounded by Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut : divided by Namgansett 
Bay. with many islands. Igst. being that from 
which the st. takes its name; Jewellery, silver- 
ware. textiles, rubber, granite: agr., fisheries: 
cap. Providence: a. 1,214 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
859,488. 

Rhodes (Rhodos), Dodecanese Is. : off S.W. cst., 

Anatolia, belonging to Greece ; cap. R. ; 
figs, oranges, grapes : p. (1940) €1,791, 

Rhodes, t.. cap., I. of Rhodes, Greece ; on N Jl. 
cst.: p. (1951) 94.166. 

Rhodeda, BrU. edl. central Africa: 

tobacco, maize, flruit. cattle; gold, coal, 
asbestos, chrome ore; crystalline graphite ore 
deposits being developed: cap. Salisbury; a. 
150,338 SQ. m.: p. (estd. 1965) 4 JS 10.000. 

Rhodope Mtns., range, S. Bulgaria; rise to 10,200 
a. (tini; p. (1961) 109,194. 

Rhodopi, prefecture, Thrace. Greece; cap. Komo- 

RhOngebirge, min, gr,. Thuringia, Germany; 
highest peak 3,100 ft. 

Rhondda, urb. diet. Glamorgan, Wales: in 
narrow Rhondda valley. 7 m. N.W. of R>nty< 
pridd; coal-mining; p. (1961) 100j814. 

Rhone, B., Switzerland and France; rising in the 
RhOne glacier of the St. Gotthard mtn. gr., and 
flowing through the L. of Geneva and E. France 
to the G. of Lyons in the Mediterranean; 
length 507 m.; power stas. at Sion and Geneva: 
canals, dams, locks and power stas. form part of 
French RhOne Valley project (1987-72). 

RhOne. dep., S.R. France: drained by R. RhOne. 
and its trih. R. SaOne, which unite at Lyons; 
agr., grain, potatoes, wme : vine-growing, many 
mnfs.. silks, textiles : cap. Lyons ; a. 1.104 sq. 

m. : p. (1962) l,116,€64. 

Rhyl, i., urO. diet., Flint, N. Wales: between 
Bangor and Chester, at entiance Vale of Glwyd ' 
resort; flirniture mkg.: p. (1961) 21,826. 

Rhymney, t.. urb. diet, Monmouth, Eng. ; on R. 
Rhymney. 4 m. E. of Merthyr Tydfil ; mining 
p. (1901) 8,869. 

Rialto. 1. and diet on Grand Canal. Venice; ctr. 
of comm. 

Ribadesella, ept., Spain: W. of Santander 
iron mines: p. (1957) 7,892. 

Rlbatejo, pros.. Portugal: a. 2.794 sq. m.; p. 
(1960) 469B63. 

Rlbe, mkt t, Jutland, B. Denmark; on W. cst.. 
ironwks.: p. (1960) 7,609. 

Rlbhle, B., Forks and Lancs, Eng. ; followed by 
main rly. route Leeds to Carlisle ; length 75 m. 

Ribeira, Oalida, Spain ; on peninsula of Arosa 
estuary: agr., cattle-rearing, fishing. 

RlbeiiAoTteto, c., 8.E. Brazil ; mkt. in rich agr. a. 
esp. ooffesj^ cotton, sugar; p. (1960) 116463. 


lu 


tk., OolODla Terr., Boliv^ S. 
America : on tt Beni above rap^ which limit 
naivlgation to upper oonrse; coOeotiiig ctr. for 
wild nfober. . . _ 

, pi.. Kent* Eng.; at moiAh of R. 


Stour: pt. was derelict but now being developed 
as a private pt.: ChemicaJs. antlbiotios. 

Richeliea or Chambte, R., Quebec Canada: flows 
from L. Champlain to the Bt. Lawrence R. at 
L. St. Peter; length 80 m. 

R ichmond -tmon-Thanm, outer bor.. Greater 
London, Eng.: inc. former bois. of Barnes, 
RichmoDd and Twickenham; Industl. and 
lesidtl.; beautiflil park and rlveiiide scenery; 
P. (1964) 181481. 

Rich mo n d , t.. mim. 5or» N.B. Yorks. Eng. : at B. 

_ foot of Pennines on R. Swale; p. (1961) 6,784. 
Richmond, Cal.. UBJl.; oil lemoing; p. (1960) 
71,864, 

Richmond, e., Ind., DB.A.; on R. Whitewater; 
mnfs.; p. (1960) 44,149, 

Richmond, e.. Ky., U.SJL; in tobacco-growing 
and hone-rearing region: p. (1960) 12,168, 
Richmond, one of the five bon. of New York City. 

U.8.A.; p. (1957) 210,146. 

Riofamond, c., cap., Va.. U.S.A. ; on foils on R. 
James; gr. tobaroo mftg. ctr. and nuurt: chemi- 
cals. iron and steel, lumber: p. (1960) 219J968. 
Rickmansworth, mkt. t, urb, dtei.jjlerts. Eng. : at 
confluence of Ks. Colne and Chess, 8 m. S.W. 
of Watford; paper, brewing; lesidtl.: p. (1961) 
28,442. 

Rideau Canal, Canada ; from Ottawa R., to Kings- 
ton on L. Ontario: length 182 m. 

Ridgefleld, t, JSJ., U.SJk.: p. (1960) 10,788. 
Ridgewood, e..NHr..U.8Jt.: p. (1960) 96,691. 
Blesa, t, Dresden, E. Genuany; on R. Elbe, nr. 

Meissen; steel wks , sawmills; p. (1908) 66,999. 
Riesengebirge, mbts.. Germany ; (Csech Krkonose, 
Polish Xarkoflesse). 

Riesi, t, Sicily, Italy : industl. : p. 20j^, 

Rieti, t, Perugia. Italy : an ancient Sabine t. in 
famous fertile dist.; mnfs.: p. (1961) 34480, 
Bill (& RID, mtna.. Morocco. N.W. Africa ; extend 
E. along N. African cst. for 200 m. from Straits 
of Gibraltar: Inaccessible and economically 
unattractive, terr. of semi-nomadio tribes ; rises 
to over 7,000 ft. in many places. 

Riga, cap.. Latvian S.S.R.: at head of G. of 
Riga; gr. industl. activity; roachin., glass, 
paper, cottons ; rly. and slupbldg.. exp. wheat, 
flax, hemp, dairy produce: p. (1962) 620J0O0. 
Rigi. mtn., nr. L. Lucerne. Bwitserland; alt 
5,905 ft. 

Rijeka-Susak, t, Jugoslavia; formerly Flume; 
belonged to Austria-Hungary before First 
World War. then to Italy; ceded to Jugoslavia 
by Italy after Second World War; rival pt. to 
Trieste; . petrol reflnlng, tobacco, chemicals, 
hydro-elec., shlpbldg.: p. (1959) 67.999. 

Rlmao, B., Lima dep., Peru; S. America: rises 
in W. cordillera of Andes and flows W. to Psc; 
Oo. ; provides water for irrigatiOD and for a 
of Lima; length 75 m. 

Bimini, t, Emilia, Italy: on the Adriatic cst,; 
mineral springs, sea-bathing, thriving Inds.: 
p. (1961) 92412. 

Bimnlc, Romania; on B. Rimnic. nr. Bucha- 
rest; IndusU; p. (1963) 99.949. 

Bfanmaki, t, Quebec, Canada; on B. bank St. 
Lawrence B.; lumber: tourists: p. (1961) 17,789. 

terike, c., Buskerud, Norway: new o. 25 m. 
_ .W. of Oslo and inc. former t. of Hfinefoss; 
p. (1965) 27400. 

RIngkbbing Fjord, inlet W. cst. Jutland. Demm^ 
Bingwood and Fordingbridge, mkt nmd dirt.. 
Bants. Eng. : on K Avon, nr. Chxistchuioh: 
p. (rural diet 1961) 23408. _ . 

Rio Branco, B., BrazU ; prov. Bala, tifb. of Bio 

Grande : lenm 120 m. 

Rio Branco, R., N. Brazil : flowing to Bio N^ro: 

length 870 m. [47482. 

Rio Branco, f.. cap. of Acre st.. Br^;,p. (1960) 
Rio Branco, terr., Brasil; cap. Boa vista: a. 

82,749 sq. m.; p. (1960) 29,489. ^ 

Bto Ooarto. t. Cordoba prov.. Argentina; : 

p. (1960) 70400. [length 600 m. 

Rio das Meries, R..Bzasfl: M*® 

^ de Janeiro, nu^itime et, Brazil; a. 16.448 sq. 
m.: coffee plantations, sugar, tobacco; 

thorium: cap. Niterdi: p. (1960) 3,402,728. 

Rio de Janeiro, e., ept., former fed. cap. migi on 
- ... * * _ oBIgs,, 


oo m tfBuieiro, c., xunum — 

Bay of Rio de Janeiro; maw fim „ . 
flourishing tr. and inds.; rly. wks.; sblpy^; 
mnfii, iron, stfoheemen^tmette sngac, to 
phannmutiGS. china, rtekt tfaas; p. W 

Rlo*de^&ta, see Plate B. 
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^d6QV0,]m.,SmlBihSaliAm; a. 70,000 8q.m. 

Bto de Sail dmiw A.. Utah. New Mexloo and Go- 
UA.A. : length 850 m. [400 m. 

^ Am Santiago at., Aigentlna; length 

Rio Grande, hudairtam of the K. Parana, Brasil. 

Rio Grande Ctty. f.. 8. Texas, U.SJL: on Bio 
Grande B.: mkt., agr., oil, natnrai gas; p. 

^ (1060) Bjm, [FacUie. 

Rio Grande de8Biitla8e.B.,Mexioo; flows into the 

Rio Grande del Norte. B., flows from st. of Colorado 
through New Mexloo to the G. of Mexloo : forms 
bdy. between Texas, UBJL and Blexioo: length 
1300 m. 

Rio Grande do Norte, rt., Brasil ; sugar, cotton, 
oattle-raarlng; oap. Natal; a. 20,482 so. m.; 

_ P. (I960) US7JS68, 

Rlo Grande do Sul. st.. 8. Brasil: oap. Porto 

_ Aletro: a. 10^067 sq. m.: p. (1060) S,448M3. 

Rio Grande do Sul, spi., Brazil; textiles, oU re- 
fining; cattle, agr.; p. 46j000» 

Rio Mi^ Span, ooerBeas pron. (aut. status 
granted 1963), W. AfNca. on cst. between 
Cameroun and Congo: with Fernando Po and 
other Is. forms col. of Span. Guinea: ch. t. 
Bata; cacao, palm oil. coffee: a. 10,000 bq, m.: 
p. (1963) 800300. 

Rio Negro, B., Argentina; rises in the Andes, 
and flows through the teir. of Bio Negro to 
the Atlantic; length 660 m. 

Rio Negro, pros.. Argentina; 8. of Pampa; cap. 
Viedma; cattle-Tearlng r^on; a. 77.610 sq. 
m.; p. (1960) 108300. 

Rlo Negro, B.. 8. Amerloa; rises In Colombia, 
and flows through N. Brasil to the Amason; 


OAZBTTI 

Btverina, pastoral Op., NB.W.. Australia: between 
Ladhlan-Murrumbidgee and Murray Bs. : 


length 1.850 1 
Uo Negro ' 


Bio Negro, Uruguay; oap. Fray Bentos : a. 

8.269 sq. m.: P. (1953) 52.054. 

Rio PiedraM, t, Puerto BIco. W. Indies: nnlT.; 

merged with San Juan 1951. 

Rlo Bnlada, Jt^ Argentina; rises in the Andes, 
and flows 8.E. to B. Parand, at Buenos Aires; 
length 1.000 m. 

Rlo Tinto, Spain : at W. end of Sierra Morena, 
40 m. N.E. of Huelva: lead- and oopper-mines; 
p. (1967) 20.000. 

Rlobamba, Ghimboraso, Ecuador: on B. St. 
Juan: woollens, cotton gds.. cement, ceramics; 
Inca palace ruins; p. (estd. 1960) 85300. 

Rioja, reaion, N. Spain, Upper Ebro; famous for 
wlne^ orange groves; ch. ctr. Logiofio. 

Rioja, La, prov., Argentina: gold- and oopper- 
mines; cap. La Bloja; a. 83.394 sq. m.; p. 
(1960) 128jm, 

Riom, U Puy-de-D6me. France; nr. Clermont 
FOimnd: p. (1964) 12,884, 

Rion, B., Georgian 8.8.B.: flows from Caucasus 
to Black Sea; lower half navig.; hydro-elec, 
eta. at Eotals. (In Greek mytholo^ the B. 
Fhuls of the Argonauts.) 

Rlonero, (.. Potenza prov., 8. Italy; nr. Melfl; 
Indu^.: p, 12,026, 

Bl^ey. mM. t., urt>, dUt., Derby. Eng. ; 7 m. N.E. 
of Derby; coal. Iron, heavy em^., brlokB, 
agr. implements; p. (1961) 17,801, 

Ripley. t.. W. Tenn., U.SJL : lumbering; veneer; 

oottcmseed processing; p. (1960) 8,782, 

Ripgn, e., man, bar,, w.B. Tories, Eng.; on B. 
Ute: cath.; paint, varnish, prefabricated 
concrete structures; p. (1961) 20.490. 

Ripon, t„ Wis.. U.SA., on Green L., p. (1950) 5320. 

4o[^&l^/ltS[y; on E. cst nr. Taormina; 
ort; P. 20.785. 

. 1 ^. diBt„ W.B. Yorks, Eng.; nr. 

P. (1961) 6,786, 

t, urb. dial,, Monmouth. Eng.: on B. 


SSolN.W. of 

factories; p. (1961) 
1(1960) 000. 
and Virfidn Is.; p. 
Bt. Etienne: tex- 
P. (1962) 68,208, 

18 in. long. 


, 6 m. N.W. of Newport: coal, iron and 
iirifdaL tiles, plastics: 0.(1961)2^^^ , 

nrosoiii, t„ urb, dial,, Lancs, Eni^ ^ 

Bossendale FeOs, 4 m. NB, of Blackburn; p. 
(1961)5,482. , . 

Ridey. nr. Waningt^ Lancs., ^head- 
anarters of Engine^ng Qro^ ^ Atos^ 
Energy Authority; site of Manchester’s Newt: 
nrrasosed n. 50300. 

R^^TTrantliS: ttaly; battle none in First 
U&£)oS^ 40* m. Blvera; n. 8.798 sq. 


sheep, agr. with irrigation; gold, coal; ch. tt, 
Wagga Wagga. Albury ; a. 26.600 sq. m. : p. 
71J000, 

Rfrer Bonge. t, Mich.. U.SJL: p. (1960) 18J47, 
Riverside. U, OaL. U.8.A.; p. (1960) 84,882, 

Riverside, L, N3., U.SJL: p. (1960) 8,474, 
Rhwnlde, L, Ontario, Canada; p. (1901) 18JD8$, 

Bivtera, the belt of cst. between the mtns. of the 

shore of the Q. of Genoa, N. Italy, from Spezla 
to Nice; picturesque scenery, shritered, mild 
climate: fashionable health resort. 

Riyadh. i„ cap,, Saudi Arabia; 280 m. Inland 
from Persian G.; priace; vniv.; p. (estd.) 
800300. 

Rtsal. prov., f.. central Luzon. Philippine Is.; 
chiefly agr.; food processing, steel mill, cement; 
a. 791 sq. m.; p. oft. (1960) 182,878, 

Rise, I., Turkey; nr. Trabson, on Black Sea; p. 

(1965) 87,000. 

Rjnkan, i., Telemark, 8. N< 

Notodden. impt nil 
5,087. 

Road Town, apt, cap,, 

Boanne, t„ Loire. France : 

tile, cottons, woollens, sll , 

BcAnoks, 2.. off cat. N.C., U«9 .a. i ±0 m. iuhb. 
Roanoke, B.. Va.. and N.C..|U.BA.; flows into 
Albemarle Sound ; length 230 m. 

Roanoke, t„ Ala. U.SJL; cotton mnfr.. clothes: 

p. (1960) 5388. [wks.: p. (1960) 97,110, 

Roanoke, e„ S.W. Va.. n.S.A.; on B. B.; Iron- 
Roatlng Creek, Brit. Honduras. C. America: site 
of new cap. 50 m. inland, at Junction of W. 
Highway with Hummingbird Highway. 

Boatan la, Honduras, In G. of H. 

Robin Hood’s Bay, pieluretque inlet uHih JUMng 
oil. on e»t., N.B. Torks, Eng. ; nr. Whitby. 
Robsom Mt, Albert^ Canada, 12,972 ft. 

Rooa, 0, da, most W. point of estuary of B. Tagus, 
PortugaL 

RoCh, B., Lancs, Eng. ; rises in E. of Boawndale 
FbUs, central Penning flows 8. W. into B. Irwell 
nr. Bury; with B. Colder provides relatively 
easy route across Pennlnes from Leeds to 
Manchester; used by rail, road, canal; length 
approx. 20 m. 

Roriia, dap,, Uruguay; a. 4,280 sq. m.; cap. 

Bocha; p. (1958) 85384. 

Rochdale, t„ 00 . bar,, Lancs, Eng. ; at 8. foot of 
Bossendale Fells, on B. Boch; textiles, textile 
engtn.. rayon spinning, elec, engin. : co-opera- 
tive movement started here, 1844; p. (1901) 
85.785. 

Ro<£ef^ t„ 8. Belgium; p. (1962) 8,008. 
Roohelort, fortfd. pt„ Charente-Marltlme, France; 
wltharsenaIandBm.cat.tr.: famous cheese; p. 
(1954) 80358. 

BoChelle, La, fortfd, tpi„ enp.. Charente-Marltlme, 
Flranoe; on Bay of Biscay; shipbldg.. chemical 
wks..flBherIeB; p. (1954) 68,789, 

Roches Poi^ E side of Cork harbour, Co. Omk. 
Ireland. 

BoCbestsr. c,, imm. bor., Kent. Eng. ; on B. Med- 
way, adjoining Chatham; oath., oas.; aero- 
nautical, elec, and mechanical engin., paint, 
varnish: p. (1961) 60A21, 

Rochester, c» Minn.. U.BJL; in grain-growing 
diet.; p. (1960) 40,888. 

Rochester, t. N.H., U.SJL; on Salmon FUls 
and Cocheoo Bs.; boot factories; p. (1960) 
16,987, 

BoaheBter,c.,N.Y..U.S.A.; on Genesee B.: unlv.; 
hydro-aiec. power; cameras, films, optical In- 
struments. thermometerB. electronic equipment; 

RMhUnsoNl^'lsi! t., Vendde, France ; on B. Ycm: 
oas.; called formerly Bourbon NapoleonvUle; 
p. (1954) 28378. _ , 

Rodiford, f.. niral disf.. Essex, Eng. ; 8 m. N. of 
Southend; timber wharves, boat bldg., bridk 
mkg.; p. (rural dist. 1961) 80^, _ , 

Bookail. sm. N. AtL Oc.; te 200 m. W. of 
Outer Hebrides: fbims highest part of sn^ 
marine bank whkh fbims good fishing-gioiind: 

ttaim 1955. 
JhTs, AtL Oa: 

7.' Inlaiid and Bookail L; depth 

exceeds 1.600 fathoms. 

Boekswi3r*e^.,N3..U.8Ju; iron fboadliig mid 
p roducts i textilsB. «r 


2 ^: 
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Long I.; now Incorporated with 

_ OM ^ the 6 bon. of New York City, U.S JL 

Booktord, e.. Bl.. ; maohin. and fnmltaie 
mftg.: p. (1900) 126,706. 

Bodthampton, Qneendand, AnetialJa; on B. 
Fitaoy; oomm. cap. of Central Qneeneland. 
Has iBBt. xneat-preaerving wka. in Common- 
wealth: mininR: p. (1901) 44,102. 

Bo<^ HiU, c. B.C.. n.B.A.; IndoetL: p. (1900) 
29,404. 

Bodnngham, t.. N.C.. UJSJL: cotton mnfa., 
paper, lumbering, peacbee; p. (1960) 8.266. 

Bode lOand, e., lU., U.SJL: on B. Bftadfldppl; 
hitnhftring , flour twIHo, glftfw farm ImplementB: 
dee. eauipment; p. (1900) 61Ji68. 

Boddand,e.,ap(.,Ma.,n.B.A.: onPenobecotBay; 

BoeKiana, naae., u.o.A.: Bnoenueg-* engin.: 
p. (1900) 18,080. 

Bock Blver, Wls.. U.SA. ; trlb. of the litaatelppi: 
length 87641>. 

Bodcville. c.. Conn., U.BjIu: on Hoehanum B.; 
eilkB. wooUene; p. (1900) 9,478. 

Bodor Moant t., N.a. U.B.A.: p. (1900) 82J47. 

Kooky Moimtalns, extensive chain, N. America: 
extending along the W. poitiona of Canada and 
the n.S A. finom Alaska to Mexico : the higheat 

te^MaaslTe (14,41^.) : other high peals are 
Mt. Elbert (14,431 ft.). Blanca Peak (14.890 ft.). 
Mt. Harrard (14.899 ft.). La Plata Peak 
(14.840 ft.), and Mt. Uncompahgre (14,800 ft.), 
Mt. Bt. mum, in Alaska, is computed to be 
18.008 ft. high, and was long bdd to be the 
highest peak in N. America, but ia now known 
to be snipaaaed by the adjacent Mt Logan 
(19.860 ft.) and by Mt Orlaaba (18.701 ft) in 
Mexico. 

Bodaa, mail.. Cuba: sugar; p. 21JS88. 

BOdby, i.. Denmark: on B. cat. of Lolland: p. 
(1900) 8.661. 

Bodewiadi, L, Earl-Marx-Stadt. E. Germany; 
engin.. textiles; p. (1908) 12,468. 

Bodaa. t. cop., ATeyron, Prance; onB.Ayeyron; 
oath.; woouena: p. (1964) 20.883. 

Bodoato, see Tddrdag. 

Bodrlguez, British dependency of Mauritius, 
Indian Ocean; 360 m. N.E. of Mauritius; 
mincipal exp., cattle, beans, salt flab and goata : 
42 sq. m.: p. (1062) 18.200. 

Boebffig. t, N.J.. U.S.A. ; establisbed by steel- 
cable mkg. company: p. (1900) 8.878. 

Boeboome, apt, N.West cat. of W. Australia: iron- 
ore deposits. 

Boermond, t. Limburg. Neth.: on B. Maas: 
minster; paper, beer, cloth: p. (1967) 36.842. 

Boeselore, t, W. Flanders. Bdgium ; on B. Lys. 
nr. Oourtint cotton, linen, lace; p. (1002) 
35.662. 

Boea Welcome, duumd between Southampton L 
and N.W. Terr. Canada. [244403. 

Bogaland, eo., Norway; a. 8.640 8a.m.; p. (1908) 

Bogera, t.. Ark., U.SJl: fruit yegs.; tourists; 
p. (1000) 6.700. 

Bogentone. t. 8. Monmouth. Eng., on B. Ebbw 
8 m. W. of Newport: aluminium: p. (1961) 4.468. 

Bohtalt t. ininjab, India; mkt, cotton textUes; 
fmtiflcatlonB: p. (1901) 88493. [Japan. 

Bd^ C., HonAtt. Japan; jutting into Sea of 

Bohditon. Ontario. Canada; nudear power plant 

Boma, t. Queensland, Australia; in agr. diet. nr. 
Mt Horrible; natural gas; p. (1047) 3.280. 

Bomfui. t. Bomania: on B. Moldam: cath.: p. 
(1908) 46.980. 

Bomuda, rep., E. Europe; bounded by X7.BB.B., 
Hungary, Jugoelavia and Bulgaria, consisting of 
mys. of Oltena, Muntenia (WaUaChla). 
Dotarogea (Dobmja). Moldova (Moldavia), S. 
Bucovt^ Transylvania. Bimat Crisana and 
ICaramnres; plain diain^ by Danube and triba. 
Prut Siret Dambovita. Oit Jin : except nansy]- 
vania. mountalnoas, Chipatiikms. Transyl- 


laJnfkn moderate, chiefly In sumiM; 

agr.. maJae. wheat barley, oats: sheep, cattle, 

pigs, ■ - ^ - - - - 


eh. oropB. abaca and copra; gdd, marble; a. 

_612sa.m.: p. 99.267. 

Borne, e., cap., Italy; on B. Tiber. 15 in. from the 
sea; one of the most famous dtns in the world; 
ctr. of the Boman Catholio Churdi and former 
cap. of the greatest st in the ancient world: 
situated on the original ** seven hills *' of the dd 
Koman metropolis, and In the vaUeya between, 
along the B. : contains the celebrated cath. ch. 
of Bt. Peter, in the Vatican City, numy historical 
monuments, a univ. and several institutions 
devoted to art and learning; created cap. of 
mod. United Italy in 1871; mnfb. and tr.; p. 
(1904) 2.465.000. 

Borne, c., Ga.. U.S.A.; on Coosa B.; in cotton 

_ region; p. (1960) 88J986. 

Borne, c.. N.Y.. U.B.A.: on the Mohawk B.; 
dairying ctr.; p. (1960) Blj646. 

Bomlotd, former nikt. t.. mun, hor., Essex, Eng.; 
12 m. E. of London; now Ino. in Havering bor. 
Greater Lemdon; brewing, light Inds.; p. (1061) 
114.684. 

BomlUy-sur-Seine. L, Aube, France: nr. Troyes; 
textile factories; p. (1064) 18,781. 

Bomney. see New Bomney. 

BomneyMain^ooastol marsh. Kent, Eng.; formed 
by blocking of B. Bother by shingle spit of 
Dungeness which extends from Bye to Hythe: 
now largely drained; pastures for special 
Konmey Marsh breed of sheep ; a. 60 sq. m. 

Bomsdal. MOre Og. diet. Norway: cap. Molde; 
a. 6.812 sq. m.: p. (1061) 212j020. 

Bomsey, mtm. bor.. Hants, Eng.; on B. Test. 
81 m. N.W. of Southampton; mkt. ctr.; p. (1001) 
d.888: rural dlst. with Btockbridge (1001) 
21,615. 

Bonaldshay, N. and 8., Is. of the Orkneys. 

Boncesvalles, mtn. pass., in the Pyrenees. Spain; 
20 m. N.E. of Pamplona, Navarra: Charle- 
magne's army under Boland, who was sbiln. 
defeated here. 778. 

Bonda, t, Bfataga. Spain; ancient Moorish t. 
42 in.N. of Gibraltar: mnfa chocolate, leather, 
fruit, wines; p. (1067) 30.962. 

Bondonla st., Brasil; on Bolivian border; cap. 
Porto Velho: p. (1000) 70.783. 

Bongotai. Wellington, N.Z. : international airport. 

BOnne, t, Denmark; on W. cat. of Bornholm; 
granite; p. (estd.) 13fi00. 

BoodeiKiort-MBraJbbarg. t., Transvaal, S. AfUca; 
mng. and industL; p. (1000) 94,740 (inc. 40,711 
whites). 

Booppur, nr, Ishurdi, East Pakistan: nudear 
power plant projected 1004. 

Booricee,t., Uttar Pradesh, India: univ.; p.(1001) 
46JB01* 

Boosendaal. indusU. t., B.W. of N. Brabant, 
Neth.; nr. Breda; p. (1007) 44,102. 

Boosevelt, B.. trib. of Mi^eiij B.. Brasil. 

Boosevelt Dam, Arisona, U.BA.: on B. Balt 
180 m. above Phoenix on edge of Colorado 
Plateau: suppUee irrigation for cultivation of 
800 sq. m. in lower valley of B. Salt and upper 
valley of B. Gila; hydio-eleo. power^ca. 

BoperB.,N.B. Northern Terr., Australia; navig- 
able for about 00 m. inland. 

Boqnelort-Biis-BOolion, t., BJS. Aveyron. France; 
caves in limestone diffa used for ripening cheese. 

Bemima, mtn., Guyana, Venesuela bdy.; alt, 
0,000 ft. 

BorsChaCh, t, Bwitserland: lace; p. (1967) 11.225. 

Bon Hoots, highest pk.. Pennine Alps. Italy; 
alt. 16,217 ft. 

Bosatio, f., Santa F4, Argentina; m B. Fai^: 
riy. terminus; univ.; chemicals, metals, 
leatber. brides, milling: p. (1060) 7^^. 

Bo8as.(.. Spain; on Franco-Spantsh border. opp. 
Portbou on the Mediterranean Gst: Ashing pt.; 
p. (1067) 2,720. ^ ^ T , 

ifiloml CO.. Coonaught, Mand: 
a. 049sq.m.; Bj;<l»®l) ^ ^ ^ 

Boscrea. mkt. UTtpoeaxt and O fEdy . Lrekaid; 
on Little Brosna B.; m (I “ 


petroleum, natural gas, lignite, copper, s^; 
flour-milling, brewing, distilling, oQ-reflning, 
chemicals: cap. BnCharest; a. 01,071 aq.m.; p. 

^ (1008) IdAWW. „ 

Bomaiis. U, DrOme. France; on B. Isbre : form- 
eriy scat of ancient abbey: p. (1964) 28^, 
BaiiiMon2lk,pfv>e..ofFh]]foplnels.: tow, fertile; 


P. (1967) 


Boseau, t., Dominica, ‘ 

(1900) 21JD82.^ , 

f.. Bavaria. Germany: m B..Ian. 
86 m. 8.E. of Munich: sulphur springs; hnpt 
brine wka.. madiiiu, wood, iiqh. tarew^ 

ing; rly. junotion: p. (1908) 824100. 
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BoMtta (BadUd). Lower U.A.B.: onW. dtetil 
butary of B. Bile. 43 m. KJB. AtoxaDdria; p. 
(1047) 29.698, 

RoMvIIle, t, B. Gal.. TJ.B.A.: exp. froib. wines: 

^ P. (I960) 13,m. 

Bomda, mkt, L, Denmark ; SO m. W. of Gopen- 
bagen ; fine cath. containing tombe of Kings 
and Queens of D.; royal palace; da'ry prod.: 

_ leather: p. (1060) 31,928, 

Bon, mkt, t., urb, digt„ Hereford, Eng.; on B. 

^ Wye, elder: p. (1061) 6j643. 

Bon and Oromarty. est. and Hi(8Uand eo„ Boot. : 
total a. 8.202 bq. m.; cb. t Dlngi^; p. 
(1061) 67,607. 

Bon pepenSm, Antarctica. N.Z.; p. (1061) 298, 

Bon L, Victoria Land. Antarctica. 

Bon Baa, sea extending to 85* 8. in the Antaietks. 

Bossan R., headland, N. side of Donegal Bay. 
Ireland. 

Bossano, e.. Goeensa, 8. Italy; rar. O. of Taranto: 
old t. under tbe Byxantium Empire : aJatnurter 
and marble quarries : silk, olive oil : p. 17,425, 

Bosnndale Veils (Bossandale Vorask), upland 
region, S.E. Lancs, Eng. ; forms W. extension 
of Pennines between Mersey and Blbble valleys : 
composed of bard, imperious mOlstone grit: 
covered by boggy moorland ; many reservoirs 
store Boa water for cotton-spinning ts. along 8. 
edge (Boltom Bury. Bocbdale). cotton-weaving 
ts. along N. edge (Blackburn, Accrington, 
Burnley) and am. industL ta. in Irwell valley 
witbin Bossendale : alt mainly above 1.200 a. 

Bosslara, spt, Wexford. Ireland: on extreme 
8.E. of Ireland : steamer connections to Fisb- 
guard (Wales). 

Bostook, spl.. Bostock, E. Germany: nr. mouth of 
B. Wamow; unlv.: shlpbldg.. ship repair ind., 
Osheries: deep-water harbour; p. (1064) 
170J00O, 

Rostov. t„ pt„ B.S.F.S.B.: on B. Don. 10 m. 
up from Sea of Asov (Black Sea); a gr. grain 
mart and comm, and Industl. ctr.: engin , elec, 
power, paper: P. (1062) 662M0, 

BosweU, (., N.M., UB.A.: P. (1060) 89M3. 

Bosytb, t., Fife, Scot. : naval dockyard. 

Botbamstad, hamlet, Herts, Eng.: in CSiiltem 
Hills, 1 noL 8. of Harpenden ; Ige. agr. experi- 
mental sta. 

Bother, B., Sussex and Kent. Eng. ; rises in tbe 
Weald, flows 8.E. into English Channel at Bye ; 
length 31 m. 

Bother, JR., Hants and Sussex. Eng.; trlb. of 
B. Amn ; length 24 m. 

Bother, R„ Derby and Yorks, Eng. ; flows to B. 
Don at Botherbam; length 21 m. 

Botharham, I., et>, bar,, W.B. Yorks: on B. Don. 
4 m. N.E. of Bheifleld : iron, steel, coal, glass : 
p. (1961) 86J46. 

Botharbitbe, 8.B. Tkomes-side-dislM London. Eng. 

Botbas, burgh Moray. Soot.: on B. Spey 12 m. 
B.B of Elgin: p, (1961) 1,105. 

Botbasay, bmdi, Bute, Scot.: on E. cat. of I. of 
Bute in Firth of Clyde; tourism: p. (1961) 7jB5€. 

Bothwdll, t., mb, diet., Nortbants. Eng.: 8 m. N.W. 
of KetteieW; boots, shoes; p. (1061) 4,766, 

Bothwall, mb. diet., W.B. Yorks. Eng. : on B. 
Aire. 8 m. B.E. of Leeds; mining; chemicals, 
bricks, tiles, copper tubes, stone and sand 
ring; p. (1061) 25M^, 
r, ffiin.. Corsica. France. 

, N.I.,N.Z. : health resort : hot springs ; 

p. (1961) 25J074, 

Bottmdam, i|d.. weatthy eomm, c„ Neth.: on B 
Nieuwe Mxia; linM to N. Sea at Hb^ of 
Holland by **New Waterway” ship canal; 
Europe's Igst. pt.. second in world: breweries, 
sugar-ref., oU-ref., shtobldg.. chemicals, docks; 
p. (1067) 723J165. 

Botti. i. (60 m. by 20 m.) off cat. of Timor, Malay 
Archlpdago, Indonesia; p.59Jt21. 

Bonbaix. t, Kord, France; nr. liUe; on tbe 
Boubalx canal 1 m. from the Belgian frontier; 
wooQen mnfr.. grape and tomato forcing: gr. 
tr., many adncationail institutloiis and Aim 

Idne; axtenslTe cotton and wooQen 
. magnificent cath. and church ; sfiks. 


(1060) 80,612, 
France; 8. of 
kstl.: p. (1064) 12,289. 
i, u .8 Jt. ; light iron 


, Orkney la., Scotland. 
lon,oM]>fos.. 8. France; lies In depression 
at E. end of P^neee, in dep. of Pyrdndes 
Orientales: largely irrigated by many sm. 
streams; olive, vine, wheat 
Bom^ mtfrins (., Quebec. Canada : at end of L. 

^tibi: gdd, copper, sine; p. (1061) 18,716. 
Boverato, c.. S. Tyrol Italy; on R. Adige; silk, 
leather, paper, cottons: p. 20,675. 

Bovigo, pros., venetia. Italy; cap. Bovigo; a. 

684 sq. m.: p. (1061) 270,988. 

Bovigo, t., cap., Bovigo prov., Italy; on B. Adige. 

20 m. 8. of Padua; agr. mkt.; p. (1061) 45J^1. 
Bovno, t. Ukrainian 8.S.B.; 110 iil N.E. of Lvov: 

comm, ctr.: p. (1050) 57/)00. 

Bowley Bagls. induetl. U, mun. tor.. Stafik. Eng.; 

adjoins Dudley: P. (1061) 48J6e. 

Boxboro*, t. N.G.. U.BA.. : cotton, tobacco, mnfr.; 
p. (1060) 4,622. 

KoaOmrgt, inland eo., 8. Scot : stretching halfway 
along the Eng. border; hilly; sheep-rearing; 
woollens. tweed; cap. Jedburgh : a.070sa.itL; 
p. (1061) 43,171. \ 

Royal Leamington Spa, ere I 
B(M Oak. (.. Mich.. n.8.m 
Bmwi, 1, Charente-MaritL 
Bochelle: flshe^J^r.. indu 
Boyarsford. tor., 8.E. Penns 
and steel mnfs. ; glass ; pWl060) 3,862. 
Boyston, mkt. 1. urb. did.. Herts. 1^.: at K. 
foot of E. Anglian Heigpts. 7 m. pr.E. of 
Baldock: p. (1061) 6,166. 

Boyston, urb. diet., W.B. Yorks, Eng.; coal- 
mining; p. (1061) 8f490. 

Boyton, t., urb, diet., Lancs. Eng.: 4 m. N.E. of 
ManchesterLjxytton eplxming; p. (1061) 14,476. 
Bossnava, t., GBSB.: W. of Koaioe: antimony; 
p. (1061) 10627. 

Bnabon, par., Denbigh. N. Wales: on Salop 
border; coal. iron, tile wks., chemicals; v.3638, 
RnandaoUmndl eee Rwanda and Burundi. 
Ruapehu, higheet min., N.I.. N.Z. ; volcanic peak at 
B. extremity of central volcanic dlst. : alt. 0.176ft. 
Bubioon, R. of Central Italy, flowing to the Adri- 
atic. croesod by Julius Ctesar and his armies In 
40 B.O. Has been identified with the Flumiclno 
or the Uso. There fr a B. Rubicon (It. Rubico) 
a few m. of Rimini and B. of Cervia. 
Bdbtsovsk, L, W. Biberia, B.S.F.B.B.: agr. engin. : 
p. (1050) llIjOOO. 

Ruby Minas, diet,, Mandalay, Upper Burma; 
hilly region of the Bban plateau, rich In precious 
stones : H.Q. t. Mog6k. In ctr. of the mining dlst. 
Ruda StedcB, (.. Katowice, Poland: industl; p. 

(1065) ino. Nowy Bytom 141,000. 

Budnyy, t., Kasakh B.S.B.; new town 30 m. S.W. 
of Kustanay; iron ore mining and dressing 
plant supplying Magnitogorsk: p. (1068) c. 
4OJ0OO 

Rudolf, L., N.W. Kenya, in Great Bifb Valley: 
a. 8,600 sq. m. 

Rudolph L. N. of Franz Josef Land. Arctic Ocean ; 

Russian naval base ; met. sta. 

Budolstadt, L, (3era. E. Germany: on B. Saale; 

cas.; porcelain, metals; p. (1068) 28,474. 

Buell Malmaison, t, Beine-et-Olse, Franco: nr. 
Paris; p. (1962) 66624. 

Bufijl R., Tbnzania: E. Africa: flows to the 
Indian Ocean: lenirih 450 m. 

Bimby. mkt. t., mun. bar., Warwick. Eng.; on 
B. Avon. 11 m. E. of Coventry ; famous Public 
S(dM>ol: elec, and gen. engin., motor and aircraft 
patterns; p. (1061) 61661. 

Bqgeley, mJa. mb. diet., StailA Eng. : on B. 
Trent, 0m.B.B. of Stafford ; coal. Iron, tanning; 

p. (1061) 18612. 

Ruhr, ifldusfl. dfrl, W. Germany; ItestoE. ofB. 
Bhlne, on either side of B. Ruhr; richooalfldid; 
impt. inm and steel, heavy engin. bids, based on 
local coal and iron ore from Luxembourg. Spain, 
Bweden; water communications to N. Sea along 
B. Rhine and Dortmund^Ems Canal: ch. ts. 
EsBen.Dulsburg.Dft88eldorf.Dortmund.Bochum. 
BuisItp^IlorfhiioA /ormer mb. diet., Middlesex. 
Eng.: now ino. in HiUingdon her. Greater 
London (a-v.); resldtl: p. (1061) 72,792, 
Bnkwn. L., E. Africa; between L. Tanganyika 
BiidL.Ma]awliniherlft valley; 80m. by 12m., 


Bum, /.. Inner Hebrides, Argyll Soot: 81 m. 

Bigpidla^ Ima: ollfleld; piperline links to the 
Zkihatr-Vao system* 
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70 m. 8 j:. of 


Bw Jungtot N. Terr.. Aostralie 
_ Darwin: copper deposits. 

Buiconit industt. t., vrb. did., Cueshiie, Eng.: 

S. side of Meimy estuary: new Bunooixi- 
Widnes bridge over Mersey and Manchester 
Ship canal opened 1001 (Igst. span arch In 
Europe): designated **New Town" 1004: p. 
(estd. 1006) 28,600. 

Rupert. R., Canada : flows from L. Mistassini to 
JameoBay; longthSOOm. 

Ruse, t., Bulgaria; on R. Danube, opp. Qlurgiu 
in Bomania: unlv.. arsenal, barracks; beer, 
sugar, tobacco: p. (1060) 63,623. 

Bushden. t, urb. dist., Northauts, Eng. : 8 m. E. 
_ of Wellingborough; shoes: p. (1001) 17.^70. 
Busholme. E. of Manchester. S.E. Lancs. Eng. : 
iiidustl. and residtl. 

Bussell t., Kan., U.S.A.; mkt. in agr. and cattle 
_ region, oil and gas fields: p. (1900) 6,113. 
Bfisselsheijgi. t.. Hessen. Germany ; on R. Main. 

E. of Mains: car mftg. (Opel): p. (1008) 44J00. 
Russian Soriet Federal Socialist Repuhllo 
(R^.F.SJL) ch. eonatUuent rev., U.S.S.R.: ch. 
inds. : wheat, rye. oats, barley, potatoes, sngaiv 
beet, fruits, sunflower, cotton, hemp, tobacco: 
sheep, cattle, dairying, plga, horses: lumbering, 
timber, wood-pulp ; coal, petroleum, iron, 
manganese, etc. : machin., textiles, oil-refining, 
cement, bricks: a. 6,310,694 sq. m.: cap. 
Moscow; p. (1959) 117J94,000. 

Rustavi, t, Georgian S.S.R., new i. 20 m. S.E. 

Tbilisi: metalluiglcal plant: p. (1069) 62 MO. 
Bustenbuig, i., Transvaal. Rep. of 8. Africa: on 
N.W. edge of High Veld. 60 m. W. of Pretoria; 
local mkt. for agr. produce, sorghum, maise, 
cotton; p. (1960) 20M6 (Inc. 10,648 whites). 
Rutbah, Iraq : on oil pipe-line from Iraq to Haifa. 
Bute, U, Cordova. Spain ; nr. Lucema : industl. ; 
p. 18M3. 

Ruthenia, dist, U.S.S.R. ; formerly part of 
Romania, ceded to U.8.S.R. In 1046, now part 
of Ukrainian S.S.K. 

Rutherford, t. N J.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 20,473. 
Butherlordton, t, U.S.A.: gold, lumber. 

textiles : agr. : p. (1950) 3,146. 

Buthsrglen, buroh, Lanark, Soot.; on R. Clyde, 
8 R. of Glasgow: industl.. chemicals, tubes, 
paper, wire ropes, bolts. chenUles. webbing: 
p. (1061) 25,067. 

Ruthin, mun. bor., Denbigh. Wales: Vale of 
Clwvd, 8 m. S.E. of Denbigh; p. (1061) 3,602. 
Rudgliano, Bari, Italy; agr.; p. 10jB60. 
Rutland, midland co., Kng. : smallest in cty. : agr. 
farming, livestock : cheese, stone, iron ; a. 162 
sq. m.: cap. Oakham; p. (1961) 23,966. 
Rutland, e„ vt.. U.S.A. : marble quarries, machin. 

and furniture; p. (1960) 18,363. [p. 26J126. 

Ruvo. Bari. Italy; cath.; olive-oil presses; 
Ruwenzori Mt, on bdy. between Uganda and 
Congo, Central Africa; overlooks W. arm of 
Or. African Rift Valley midway between L. 
Albert and L. Edward: lower slopes coveted in 
equatorial tain forest, coffee plantations on 
middle slopes above 6,000 ft.; alt. 16.790 ft. 
Rwanda, indep. rep., (1 July 1962). fonnerly 
kingdom of Ruanda, part of U.K. trust terr, of 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adm.: coffee: 
cap. Kig^: a. 10.169 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1962) 
2,634,000. [m. by 2 m. 

Ryan Loch, oiwi of ita, on cst. Wigtown, Soot. ; 8 
Ryazan, t., B.S.F.B.R.; S.E. of Moscow; distil< 
UngHeather, en^.: p. (1062) 262M0. 
Bytdittk, t, R. pf.. R.S.F.S.R.: on R. Volga; engln. 

textiles, hydro-elec.; p. (1960) ISIMO- 
Byhinik Sea (Bi^inak Reservoir}, R.S.F.8.B.: 
artificial L. : created behind dams on R. Volga 
and R. Sheksna at Rybinsk; murt of scheme to 
regulate flow of R. Volga and to incorpoxate it 
in a vast Inland waterway system; opened 
1946 ; approx, a. 1,600 sq. m. 

Rybnik, L. B.W. Poland: engin., brewing, fbxni- 

rSSS m?^ Anilide, msboamlaad. 

Eng.: riL adfacent contains Rydal Mount, 
where Wordsworth lived. 

Ryde, U mun, bor., 1. of Wight, Eng. ; on K.E. 
cst.; yachting ctr. and seaside imrt; boat and 
yacht bldg.: steamer connection acioss Spit- 
head to Portsmouth; p. (1961)19^98. ^ 

Bye. U, mum. bor., CHiqm Jn.,K Bum, Eng. 
at mouth of R. Bother to W of^Doogeiiass: 


Byton, t., utb. did., Durham, Eng.: on B. Tyne 
_ W. of Newcastle; Ironwks.: p. (1961) 18,486. 
Rynku Atehiselago. chain of I8„ 660 m. long, 
between Tfuwan and Kyushi L. Japan: total a. 
1.808 sq. m.: incl. Amaml-gunto. Okinawa and 
Bakishlma: ch. t. Naha on Okinawa.; mtnousM 
volcanic; sugar, pineapple, tobacco; steel bars, 
chemical adhesives; under 0.8. control since 
end of war; self-gov. since 1962: p. (1956) 
807,400. 

^aeszow, proo., S.E. Poland; a. 7,110 sq. m.; 
agr.; p. (1966) 1,693,000. 

Rzessow, t., B.E. Poland: industl. development 
since 1050; p. (1965) 69M0. 

Bzhev, t., R.S.F.8.B.; on R. Volga; industl. and 
comm, engin.; p. (1956) 42 MO. 


Saale, R., Halle and Gera, Germany: trib. of R. 
Elbe; length 226 m. 

SaaBelil, t., (Sera, E. Germany; on R. Baale; 
famous cas. and grottos; maChin.. chocolate 
mftg.; P. (1068) 29,686. 

Saane. R., Switzerland : flows to R. Aar. nr. Berne : 
length 66 m. 

Stear, R., l^inlne. Saarland, Palatinate : rises in 
the Vosges and flows N.W. to R. Moselle, nr. 
Trier; length 163 m. 

Saar, sL, W. Europe ; in valley of Baar : admtaiis- 
tered by League of Nations lOlO-'Sb and returned 
to Germany after plebiscite : economle attach- 
ment of Baar to France agreed upon by Allied 
powers after Becond World War; reunited 
politically with German Federal Republic 1 Jan. 
1957 as a Land. Impt. coalfirids. lion ; oh. t. 
Saarbrucken: p. (1961) 1J072M0. 

Saarbriioken, cap., Baarland, on R. Baar. opposite 
sister t. of Sanct. Johann ; cas. ; rich coalfield ; 
iron and steel wks., textiles, leather, paper; 
p. (1963) 133 JOO. 

Saarebourg, i., Moselle. France: on R. Saar. 
80 m. N.W. of Strasbourg ; mnfb. gloves, watch 
springs: p. (1964) 10,439. 

Scare Maa (Osel), 1., Baltic Sea; at entrance to 
G. of Riga, Estonian S.S.R.. U.S.B.R. ; consists 
of low plateau, bleak and barren; Ch. t., 
Kuresaare ; a. approx. 900 sq. m. 

Saarlonis, t„ Saarland. Germany; on B. Soar: 
coal-mng., wood, metals: p. (1968) 36JB00, 

Saba, I., Neth., Antilles. W. Indies ; a. 4 sq. m. ; 
p. (1948) 1,160. 

Saboo, Jugoslavia; on R. Sava; old cas.; 
fruit, cattle, pigs. coal, zinc; p. (1969) 
22 MO. 

SabadeU,!.. Spain : N.W. of Barcelona; linen and 
cloth mills, flour, paper, distilling, iron found- 
ing; p. (1969) 86,417. 

Sabah, East Malaysia, formerly N. Borneo; 
tropical climate but equable, heavy ratnfoll; 
lar^y forested; hardwoods, rubber, tobacco, 
copra, cutoh, hemp; cap. Jesselton: a. 29,887 
sq. m.; p. (estd. 1968) 618,000. 

"a^spt.. Sumatra, Indonesia ; bunkering sta. ; 

_^jua, (.. Minas GeralB, Brazil; iron and steel; 
p. (1960) 16M0. 

Sabine, R., Texas and La.. U.8.A. : flows through 
8. Lake (an expansion of the B. 18 m. knag) 
to Gulf of Mexico; length 600 m. 

Sable Cape, 8. point. Fla., UBJL. 

Sable L, off 8.E. cst.. Nova Beotia : 46 m. kmg. 

Me., U,8A.: cotton mm; p. (1960) 

SacoJ iC UJ8JL; flows from White Mtns. in 
NewHampehire toBaooB..Mne.; 100 m. long. 

Saoiamento, c., cop.. Cal. JC.SJt. : on the R. Sacra- 
mento; Capitol and R.C. cath.; rail wksfape.. 
smelUng. meat and fruit packing, flour, lumber, 
metal prods., rocket and miSHiles Ind.; p. (1960) 
191JB67. 

Sadanl. apt., Tanzania. E. Africa; at mouth of 
B. Wami; p. 2,000. 

Saddlebaifr (Kenoatham)* min.. Cumberiand, 
Eng.: nr. Keswick; ^^t. 2^7 fl.^ ^ ^ 

Saddleworfb, t., wb. dM., WJL^Torica, Ri&; 
in Pennines. 6 m. N.E. of Oldham: woollen, 
paper mlm.,eng^;p. (1961) 17.010. 

Ssdo, J., off cdb. of Honshu, Japan; gold and 
aOver mines : rice, fishing ; a. 881 sq. m. 


sum. bor., Ci^ Fi.,% taw. Eng. ; - 
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BaOm Waldvn, uikL L. vmiK ter.. Bnex. Ens.; 

on B. AniOJaii IBbMte 12 m. s. of Bfafaops 
^ Stortford: a8r.,hort. aadengin.: p. (1961) TJ27, 
Safl. <p(., W. QBt. Moroooo: resort; poorharboiu. 
gr. gr^ and wo(d tr.: Ige. phospli&te plant; 
teiilzig; p. (1960) Sl/fTS. 


, Kyafdiu. Japan; ooal-mlning, fishing: 
p. (1966) JtgqjSB. 

Sagatag, cKs.. upper Bnima: mtn. ridges, fertfie 
plains; iloe. wheat, peas, cotton; a. 60.086 
SQ. m.; 2j8g2j675, 

flagalng. Upper Banna; on B. Ihawaddy; 
pagodas; groondnats, cotton, millets, tobacco, 
cattle; textile mill pioiected; p.c. 25.000. 


SaguoB^ am. t., NB. Kyoshu. Japan; on 
Bongo Btralt. 16 m. E. of Oita; inapt, gold-, 
copper-. sllTer-mlnes. [104^78* 

8a8ar.t..Mad^Ptadeidi. India: only.; p. (1961) 

flegastyr. /.. at month of K. Lena. B.8.F.S.K. 

Sagtnaw. a, Mich.. n.SJL: on B. Saginaw; in 
agr. and timber region : raachln.. milwks.. beet- 
SQgar; d. (1960) 98J165. 

Sasna la Qiando. L, Ciuba: on B. of name: 
machin.. chemicals, bridn. tiles, salt; p. (1068) 
28tl87 

Sagnenay. B.. Quebec. Canada; length from L. 
St. John to St. Lawrence B. about 100 m.: 
of gr. depth, beautifral scenery; hydio-elec. 
power developed. 

8agi^ t. Spain: nr. Valencia: p. (1067) 20.889. 

Sahara, the gr. N. African desert between the 
Sudan and the Barbary sts.. extending from the 
Atlantic to the Nile. ino. iMpoli and Fezaan ; 
a. 8,600.000 sa. m. ; the E. portion is known as 
the libyan denrt. that part E. of the B. EUe. 
bdng often called the Nubian Desert: numerous 
oases with ts. and tr. ctrs.; oil pipe lines to Al- 
gerian and Tunisian csts.; p. (estd. 2JBOOfiOO), 
nomadic Arab and Berber tribn. 

Saharan Atlaa. S. range of Atlas mtns. in Algeria: 
cb. pks.. J. Antes, 7.644 ft.. J. Aissa. 7.860 ft.. 
J. Ksel. 6.604 ft. 

8aharandaS(M,ierr.,S. Algeria; p. 58.57’5. 

Sahazanpnr. e., Uttar Pradesh. India; rly. wks.. 
woodcarVlng; friinlture. paper, tobacco, mnfa; 
p^(1961) 185J18, [(1961) 81409. 

I L. Bihar. India: on B. Oanges; p. 


Saida, see 



St. Bernard Pass, Qzeat. on ItaUanrSwIas bdy. W. 
Alps; carries main road from W. Switaeriand 
to Plain of Lombardy; approaeibad from N. by 
trib. of npper Bhdne. from B. by Val d'Aosta: 
8.120 ft. above sea level The Great St. 
Bernard road tunnel (8i m.) oonstr. 1068-62 
links Oantine de Pros (Valais can.. Switaeriand) 
and St. Bhdmy (lUdy): under tunnel will run 
proiected 260 m. pipeline from Genoa to 


i or Sirdian. e., Laristan, Iran; S.W. of 

Kerman, nr. Kuh-i-Lalehzar mtn. ; p. 10.000. 

8aigoii.c., spt..B. Vlet-Nam; on B. Saigon, to E. 
of Mekong delta. 60 m. from sea; Ige. oomm. 
etr.: cath., citadel, arsenal and naval yd.; 
Bidoes. rice; paper mill: p. (1068) 1^99,175 
(with Cbolon). [outlet into L. Ladoga. 

Saimaa, Ir» Finland : N. of Viborg : a. 160 so. m. : 

St Abb’s Bead, rodkv prwnonloni, Berwick. Scot. 

St Agnes Head. Oomv^ Eng. 

St ABeai. e.. omn. ter., Herts, Eng. ; on N. 
margin of Vale of St. Albans, 20 m. N.W. of 
Ijondon : fboes remains of Boman Verolamium 
across B. Ver; light inds.. eleotronlcs. instru- 
ment mkg.: oath.; lesIdtL: p. (1961) 50.988. 

St Albans, t, Vt., U.SJL; O&r farming; 
p. (1060) 8408. [indusU.; p. 11064) lOJOS. 

St Amand, t. Cher., France; on B. Cher; 

St Andrews, terph. Filb, Soot. ; on N B. est of 
Fife; seasideresQrt : univ.; frunons golf course: 
p. (1061) 9488. 

St Anne, t. Aldeney, Gbannel Is.: ohuidh designod 
by Sir George Gilbert Boott. 

St Anihony, footef/oUt, on B. 1 

predominant fiaetor in sito of 
(Minn.). 

St Ainaad. t, Viotoria, Australia 

St Asaph, e., mrul ditUT”' " 

Olwyd. 4 m. N. of D 

tfasB mkg.; p. (nnl diet 1961) 9478, 

St AiigiiaClne» t, UBB.: resort: p- G060) 
18484, 

St AusM mSt t. urb. diet. Oomwan, Eng.: on 
B. flank of Hensbatrow, 14 m. N.B. of Truro; 
holiday resort; dhina day, atone 

Eng.; freestone ouanries. 




St Bernard Pass, little, on FrenCb-Xtalian bdy.. 
W.Alps.: linkslserevalley with Val d'Aosto: 
alt. approx. 6,000 ft. 

St Boldface. (..Manitoba, Canada; sub. of Winni- 
peg; p. (1061) 87,800. 

St Bride’s Pembroke. Wales. 

St Briene, (.. O0tes-du-N(»«L France: college, 
oath.; ironwkB.. textiles, tbnber and cst tr.; 
p. (1062) 47407. 

St Buryan, por.. ComwalL Eng.; lobster and 
crab fishing; p. 1.182. 

St Oatharines, e.. Ont., Canada; on Welland 
Canal: mkt. fOr Niagara fruit-growing reg.: 
agr. implement wks.. timber mills, flour mills, 
taimerifis and varied indB.;\ (1001) 48,472. 

St (huunond, t., IiOlrc, Frante; nr. St. Etienne; 
silk, ribbons, rayon; rly. wks.; ooal-mlning; 
p. (1064) 25.B80. \ 

8tCbarlea,e.,Mo..U.SJL.: nr;St Louis: tobacco 
and flour: P. (1060) 21489. \ 

St (hair, L.. ChiuMla-U.BB. ; part of link between 
L. Huron and L. Erie. 

St Cflalr. B., N. America; flows from L. Huron 
through L. of Bt Clair Into L. Brie; forms bdy. 
between Michigan (UBA..) and Ontarie 
(Canada) ; impt link in Gr. Lakes waterway; 
length 86 m.. depth dredged to 20 ft. 

St Glair Shoree, t. Mich.. UBA..; lesidtL sub. 
of Detroit: p. (1060) 78.857. 

St Claude. (., Jura. France; at oonfluenoe of Bs. 
Tboon and Bienne; cath.: fancy shell, horn 
and ivory mnfii.; p. (1064) 11401. 

St Cloud, t. Beine-et-Oiae. France; 6 m. from etr. 
of Paris; fine park, ehflteau; restdtL; porce- 
lain; p. (1064) 20.871. 

St Clond, t, Minn..U.BJL.; onBLMissiaBiimi; tim- 
ber ydfL. dairying, farming; p. (1060) 88,815. 

St Oroiz, Virgin Is., gr., U.BJL.: ch. inds. 
sugar cultivation, stock raising, vegetable grow- 
ing, rum mnf.; a. 82 bq. m.: p. (1060) 12,098. 

StGrolx.lt.WlB..U.BJL: trib.of theMissi^pl: 
length 200 m. 

St Davids, e.. Pembroke, Wales; 16 m. B.W. of 
Fishguard; cath., ruins of Bishop’s Palace: 
P. 1,595. 

Bt Davids Bead, prom., on cst. of Pembroke. Wales. 

St Denis, t.. N. $ub., Paris. France ; industl. and 
resfdtl. ; abbey, burial pi. of Kings of Fiance : 
chemicals, macdilD.. spirits, soap: p. (1062) 
95472. 

St Denis, sp(.. cap.. Dp de la Bdunton (French). 
Indian Ocean; p. (estd. 1006) €6,000. 

St DM. t, Vosges. France ; on B. Meurthe ; oath.; 
iron, copp^ machin., hosiery; p. (1064) 20452. 

St Dizier, t, Haute-Mame. Fiance : on B. Mame : 
iron, stea, copper, boats; p. (1054) 26426. 

St Elios, mill.. Alaska. U.8 A..: alt. 18,024 ft. 

St Bttoimo, t, cap., Loire. France; nr. Lyons; 
ribbon-weaving, boot-lace. silk, velvet, engln., 
aimaments. motor-cycles, cycles, chemicals, 
and iron mftg. ctr., in ooal-fleld dlst: p. (1962) 
208488. 

St. Eustatius, one of the Neth. AntUles, W. Indies ; 
a.8isa.m.: p. (1968) 2.288. 

St Fran cis R., Quebec. Canada; hydro-^leo. 

St^2^^,B..Mo..U.SJL: trib.ofB.WiBtaip- 
pi; fbnnsbdy.of Ark.; wngth 460 m. 

St Gan (St GaUen), can., Bwltzerland; moun- 
tainous; Attest: Tinsyards: cattle laisliig; 
cotton spinning, lace; cap. St G.; a. 777 
SQ. m.: p. (1001) 889,489. 

BL Galt t, Bwitseriand: on B. Steinaeii; oath.; 
oottons and emhroldeiy; p. (1061) 78400. 

St GoMCge, bay, W. cst. NewfoundlandjOaiiada. 
St George. L Grenada Is.. Brit W. Indies 
ta. 

fpt, N.B., Canada; various gianiies 


, t. He de la Btenkm, Indian Ocean; 
' by zafl with di. port Pointedes- 


Bt Oemsdi GhamiaL Brit IUm: part of Iridh 
Boa ssparathuLWaim from Iielaud. 
StGeasa*iL3la.»U.SJL , 

St Gamiain. t sWet^ltat ^Enooe; on B. 



Seine: farmer Toyalchftteaa; oottons. wooUena; 
P.(1954)g9,4g9. 

St Gennau, mkt. t„ rural disU Oomwan. Enc. : 
4 m. W. of Saltadi: p. (rural diet 1061) 14,776. 

Saint Ctottbaid. min. gr„ Alps, 8. oentral Swltier- 
land. croBsed by St. Gk>tthaid Pan (6/^6 ft.). 
St. Gotthaid Ely. paaaes through St. Ootthard 
tunnel (01m., max. alt. 8.786 ft.). Boad tunnel 
(61 m.) under pass QOschenen to Alrolo pro- 
jected; motorways linldng pass with Zuri^, 
Basle and Lugano being built. 

St Oowan’s Heed, pnmoniorv. Pembroke. Wales. 

St Helena, I.. Brit. col.. Atl. Oc.: 1.200 m. ftom 
W. cat. AfHoa; apt. and only t Jamestown: 
Napoleon imprisoned 1816>21. and Boer cap- 
tives 1800: famous for its wlieblrd. spedes of 
plover peculiar to L; a. 47 sq. m.; p. (estd. 
1066) 4J126. 

St. Helens, (.. oo. bor., Lancs. Eng. : 12 m. E. of 
Liverpool : connected by canal with K. Mersey : 
coal. iron, alkali: copper smelting, glass, fibre- 
glass. plastics: p. (1061) 108J348. 

St HeliOr, «pt., Jersey. Channel Is.; p. 26,484. 

St Hyocinthe, c.. rpL, Quebec. Canada; on Yam- 
Rska It.: (»,th.; farm macbin.. woollens, 
leather; p. (1061) 22,354. 

St. Ives, (.. mun. bar., Cornwall. Eng. : at entrance 
to Bt. Ives Bay; fishing, holiday resort; p. 
(1061) 9,337. 

St. Ives, mkt. t„ mun. bar., Huntingdon. Eng. ; on 
B. Ouse. 4 m. E. of Huntingdon: timber, gravel, 
concrete prod., engin., canning, agr. machin.; 
p. (1061) 4,076. 

St James, t, Man., Chnada: p. (1061) 33J977. 

St Jean, t., Quebec. Canada: rly. junction; 
porcelain, pottery, tiles; p. (1061) 26^83. 

St JOrOme, t.. Quebec. CAnada; pulp, paper, 
knitted goods, woollens, rubber goods, cement, 
bricks; p. (1061) 24,646. 

St John, c.. art.. N.B., Canada : cottons, wooDena, 
machin.. paper, lumbering, sugar refinery; 
fisheries; com tr.; p. (1061) 96^63. 

St. John, 1., U.S Vlrgm Is. gr. ; a. 10 sq. m. ; ch. 
inds. charcoal, stock-raising, tourists: was 
noted for bay leaf oil. but ind. now donnant. 

St John, L., Quebec. Canada : on Saguenay B. 

St John, It. N.B.. Canada: Hows to Bay of 
Fundy ; Inigth 460 m. 112JOOO. 

St. John, t. cav„ Antigua. W. Indies; p. (1067) 

St John’s Point, O., Down. Northern Ireland; 
forming N. side of Dundrum Bay. 

St Johns R., Fla.. X7.8JL: fiows to Atlantic; 
length 860 m. 

St John’s, apt., e., cap., Newfoundland. Canada ; on 
E.c8t.; first settlement in America: univ.: 
gr. tr. in fi^ cod, oil, etc.: p. (1061) 90,388. 

St. John’s Wo(% reamU. dial., N.W. London, Eng. ; 
contains Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

St Joseph, (.. Mich., U.S.A. ; on L. Mich. : resort: 
indusU.: p. (1060) 11,765. 

St. Joseph, c.. Mo., 17.8 Jt, on M. B. ; rly. ctr. : 
meat packing, clothing, farm implements ; 
p. (1060) 79,673. [paper; p. 6,449. 

St Joseph d’Ahna, t, Quebec, Canada: pulp, 

St Joseph Lake, Ontario. Canada. 

St Junlen, t. Haute Vienne. France; on B. 
Vienne; fine churches, shrine ; gloves, leather; 
porcelain wks.; p. (1064) 10,618. 

St Just, t. wb. dial., (Tomwall. Eng. : nr. Lands 
End. 6 m. W. of Fensanoe: dairying; tln< 
notinhig; p. (1061) 3j636. 

St. KUda, rodty I., most W. of the Hebrides, 
Scot.; 8 m. long. In 1080 the 86 inhabitants 
were removed to mainland: now bird sanotnary, 
fiimous for its wren, a sub-roectoB., 

St KUda, ttiat pi.. Victoria. Austmlia: nr. Met 
bourne ; p. 26,000. 

St Kitts-Nevli-Angnllla, Leeward gr., of Is.. WJ. ; 
aut. at, in association with Ot. Britain; sugar, 
sea leisnd ootton, molasses: a. 186 sq. m.; eap. 
Basse-Tsm: p. (estd. 1067) 68fi00. 

St. Laurent t. Quebec, Canada; p. (1061) 49J80S, 
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and the bdy, between the st of N.Y.. UBJU 
ud Ontario, Canada; oh. tribe.: Ottawa, 
Klcheltatu St Maurice, Sa^enay. 

St lAwrenoe Seaway, N. America; joint Osnada- 
U.SJL project Unks bead of the Or. Lakee with 
AtL Oo.. providing channel 27 ft. min. d^th 
enabling Ige. ocean-going veeeels to reach Ameri- 
can continent: ptovldee major source of hydro- 
electric pojjw to Industl. areas; opened 1860. 
St Lawrence CBib Clanat Cianada. Channel decided 
to provide safe navigatian for ooean-golng vee- 
eels from deep water to Montreal; depth 85 ft 
^ low water: links St Lawrence Seaway at 
Montreal. 

St Leonards, t. Sussex. Eng.; W. of HasUngs: 
seaside resort. 

St L6. L, Manche. France; on B. Vire: cath.; 
cloth mnfe.: p. (1064) 11,778. 

St Louis, f.. Senegal. W. Aftica; at mouth of 
B. Senegal: cath., rly. and road ctr.; air- 
port: exp. oilseeds and skins: p. (1048) 61JOOO. 

St. Louis, t. lie de la BOunlon, Indian Ocean; 
p. (1060) 26320. 

St. Louis, e.. Mo.. U.B.A. ; on B. Mtetasippi 10 m. 
below confiuence of Bs. Miss, and Mo. ; two 
univB.. impt. rly. and river junction: mkt. 
for fUis. livestock, grain, farm prod.; banking 
and fin. ctr. ; varied mnfs.; nmch.. cars, aircraft, 
leather goods, beer, chemicals; p. (1060) 750326. 

St. Lonls Park, t. Minn.. UJ3JL.: tool^ dental 
supplies; p. (1050) 43310. 

St Luda Bay. inkt of the Indian Oo. at mouth of 
B. Umvolosi. S. of St. Lucia L.. Natal. S. Afirica. 

St Luda L, aid. at. in association with Gt. Britain: 
Windward Is.. W.I.; exp. sugar, cocoa, lime 
juice, etc.; coaling sta.; a. 288 bq. m.; cap. 
Castries: p. (estd. 1067) 99300. 

St Malo, fartfd. apt., lUe-et-Vilalne. France; caa. 
and church (formerly a cath.); agr. prod., 
shipping, fishing, and tourist inds.; p. (estd. 1064) 
14389. 

St. Maria di Lenoa, 0., S. Italy. 

St. Marie, a., 8. point of Malagasy, 

St. Martin, Frendi !„ W. Indies; dependency of 
Guadeloupe : p. (1046) 6,786. 

St. Martin, Neth. AntlUes. W. Xhdies: a. 18 so. 
m. ; p. (1048) 1,697. 

St Blarylebone, see Westminster, City oL 

St Mary’s I.. Sdlly Is.. Brit lateB. 

St Matthew L, Alaska; U.S.A.: in Bering Sea. 

St. Maun-des-Fosses, aub.. Parte, Seine. France; 
pur dftT^ dty; p. (1062) 70381, 

StBteurlce, vil., Valais. Bwiteerland ; nr.Martlgny ; 
6th-oent^ abbey; once a leading Burgundian 
t; P.2399. 

St Maurice, B., Quebec, Canada; trib. of St 
Lawrence B.; hydro-dec. power developed; 
length 400 m. 

St Mawes, vtt., ComwalL Eng.: on E. ost of 
estuary of B.Fal: holiday resort fishing. 

St Michael’s Bit, oaaOad rwk, OomwaU, Eng. 
theandentictis; alt 280 ft. 

St MiOhei, t. Que., Osnada; p. (1066) 24340, 

St Mifalet t, Meuse, France ; on H. Meuse, nr. 
Bar-le-lmc: IndustL; Benedictine abbey: 
lace; p. (1046) 4,5JI. 

St Monimee. burgh, Fife. Soot.; p. (1061) l,m. 

St. MorttStPidurrsous UMoMhreaart, Switseriaad; 
in thi^pper Engadjne; winter sports : att. 

St. Nagaire, t,Lolre-AtIantiQna, Fnnoe; at mouth 
of B. Loixe. mr. Nantee: dooka and Shipping; 
steelwks.. aircraft: exp. wine, eaidineii, ellk. 
on refining: p. (1062) 59381. 

Bt Neots. mkt. t. wb, diet, Hunts, Eng. : on 
B. Ouse. 10 m. N.E. of Bedferd; shoes, brew- 
ing. milling, paper mkg., sports equipment 
plastics; {lWl)63ro. _ ^ ^ 

St Miklaas, mSto, t, B. Flanders. Belgium: nr. 
Antwerp: oottons. wooUens. iaoe. rayon. ^ 
pets: p. (1962)«.M0. ^ ^ ip. 14362, 

StNinlans, par., Stirling, Soot: woollens, ueSs; 
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St Panl, spC., He de la Bdoaloii (Xtadh), Indian 
Ooean; (1060) 28JS81. 

St. Paul. Liberia; flows to the Atlantic nr. 
MoiuroTla; length 800 m. 

St PanldeLoanda,!., Angola: exp. mbber. Irorr. 
pahn oU. coffee, coconuts, nun. 

St Peter, L-jCanada: expansion of 8t Lawrence 

_ B. abOTo TbteB RlTeis; 80 m. br 0 m. 

St Peter Port, ssspoft, cop.. Guernsey. Channel Is. ; 
wat. pi.; fruit, flowem yegetalfles: p. 16,706. 

St. Petenbuxg, e., Fla.rn.SJL; resort; p. (1960) 
181JS08. 

St Plem, t. Martinique 1., Fr. W. Indies; dh. t 
in Ft. W. Indies; completely destroyed by 

^eruption of Mt Pefte, 1002. 

St Pierre and MlaneloiL French ierr., consisting of 
8 am. Is. off 8. cat. of Newfoundland : a.of8t 
Pleire gr., 10 sq. m. : a. of Miquelon gr.. 83 aq. 

Ob. t St. Pierre, fisheries; p. of St P. and 


,.M L.aBasuj»g<. , 
It Fierie^es-Corps, i 


, t, Indre-et-Loire, France; 

[87,673. 

p. (1060) 

St POlten, t. Lower Austria ; nr. Vienna ; cotton 


p. (1064) 10,666. 

Piecte, t, BOunion, Indian Ocean: 


r.: p. (1061) 40J12. 
on B. Somme: lace. 


ntln, t, Aianft , sSnuioe: on L. 

j woollens, chemicals, ir^wks.: p. (1062) 

6aj67$. 

St Baphait (.. Var. France: p. (1064) 10,177. 
St B4my. t. Bouches-du-Bhone. France; Homan 
antiquitiiM. 

St flavine, t. Aube. France; p. (1064) 10M7. 

St Servan, ipt., Ille>et-Vi]alne. France; opp. St 
Male: p. (1064) 13,763. 

St Thomas 1» see S6o TomA 
St Thomas, Virgin Is. gr., AU. Oc. ; belongs to 
U.S.A.: rum and bay rum. sugar, truck*fiurm- 
ing, cattle, deepeea flshing; bunkoring of ships, 
handicrafts, tourism: a. 82 sq. m.; p. (1050) 
14^69 (with St John). 

St. Thomas, (.. Ontario. Canada; rly. wkshps., 
flour, flax: p. (1061) 22,469. 

St. Trond, t„ Limbourg, Belgium ; brewing, dis- 
tilling; p. (1062) 20fi76. 

St Vawry-Bur-Somme. srt.. Somme. France: 
resort of pilgrims; here william the Conqueror 
embarked for Eng. 1066; fidiing: p. 3j071. 

St VJnoent, O., 8.W. Fortagal: Spanisih fleet de- 
feated by British 1707. 

St Vincent, Gull of, Ufe. inlet, 8. Australia : pene- 
trates 100 m. inland, max. width 86 m. ; Pt. 
A de laide l oc ated on B. side. 

St Vinoent I., aut. st in association with Gt 
Britain; one of Windward gr.; W.I.; sugar, 
arrowroot, cotton, peanuts: cap. Kingstown; 
a. 150 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1067) SSJOOO, 

Saints Aime des Monts, t, Quebec. Canada; 

tourist resort: P. (1961) 6,726 
flainte Croix, Virgin Is., W. Indies: former posses- 
sion of Denmark, now X7.8 JL 
flabites, t, Charente-Maritinie, France; cath.; 
Boman antiquities; suffered in Huguenot wars; 
agr. implements: earthenware: p. (1064) 23,768. 
Saipan I., Marianas. Pao. Oc., I7.SJt. trusteeslhip: 

sugw. coffee , fruit: a. 71 sq. m.: p. (1068) 7.250. 
Sakai, apt. Japan: local impc^ctr.; ironmadhin.. 

vtarl pme plant: p. (1964) 439jodo. 
flakania, t., CXmgo; frontier sta. on rly. between 
BUsabetlvUle and K. Bhodesla: v.26j096. 
flOkata, t, Honshu, Japan : 46,447. 

flakhalin, off K ost. Asia; S. half ceded by 
Japan to U.S.8.B.. 1046 ; a. about 18.030 sq. m. : 
hente fldierle% coal, naphtha, afluvial gold. oil. 
timber, natural gas; oil pipwe connects to 
Komsomolsk and Khabarovsk refineries; 
p. (1069) 661JOOO ino. Kurile Is. 
fliklnima. I$», E. of Formosa. 
flakmat%iZ., B.S.F.8.B. : rises In Ural Mtns.. trlb. 

ofB.tJrai: lengthSflOm. 

"ala, t., Vlstmanlaad. Sweden: sfiver-mine 
woKked for over 400 years, now to limited ex- 
“ , Mcks: p. (1061) 11J026. 

N. ArgenUna; upper comae of 

A BtArgentiiia; trlb.oftbeB.Paraak; 
ijQOO m. [Norte. 

. JkB., Mexico: irlb. of Bio Grande del 

c*« Quanansato st.* Mexioo; 

. natural gas 
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Salamanca, U, cap., Salamanca prov., Spain ; on 
B. Tonnes; oldest Spanish univ., 2 caihs.. many 
convents: p. (1060) 88,816. (Terr. : gold. 

Salatnaua. U, pt„ New Guinea. Australian Trust. 

Salcmls, i ., Greece : opposite harbour of Athens : 
famous naval battle. 480 b.o. 

Salamis, Greece; naval base; p. J7J312. 

Baler de Uynmi, windswept, dry. salt flat. 8.W. 
Bolivia. 

Salavat, e.. E.S.F.S.B.: in Bashkiria, 00 m. 8. of 
Ufk; otr. of oilfield: glass foctory; became t. in 
1064; p. (1060) OOfiOO. (Igst., 180 sq. m. 

Salayer is., pr.. S. of Gelel)eR. Indonesia : a. of 

Sala-y-OomeaLtPac. Oc.: Chilean; unbihabited. 

Saloombe, t., urb. did., S. Devon, Bng.: 4 m. S. of 
Kingsbriito: resort: fishing: p. (1061) 2,668. 

Saldanha B., inlet on W. cst. C. of Good Hope, 6. 
Africa: whaling, fishing; granite, quarrying; 
length 17 m. 

Sale, t., man. bor., CSieshire, Eng. ; on K. Mersey, 
2 m. S. of Stretford; p. 6061) 61M7. 

Sale, (.. Victoria, Australia: 128 m. from Mel- 
Ise. agt. and pastoral diet.; 

formerly pirate 


^ <1WA> 


^'pren- Leon, W. Spain; cm>. Bala- 
a. dim 60 . m.; p. (1060) 422424 , 


or8al0h,i. 
beadquart^; 

Salekhard, t., R. pt.. N.W. Siberia. H.S.F.8.B. : on 
B. Ob ; fisheries, collecting ctr. for frirs ; exp. 
timber; p. (1066) lOjOOO. \ 

Salem, t., Mad^. India: carpets, weaving, form- 
ing ctr.; p. (1961) 249,145. \ 

Salem, c.. Mass., U.SJL: 16 m. from Boston; 
cottons, lumber products, leather goods, machin. 
wireless valves: p. (1060) 39J211. 

Salem, L, NJ., U.8.A.; in fruit-growing dist.: p. 
(1060) 8,941. 

Satan, e.. Ohio. U.S.A.; steel; p. (1060) 13,864. 

Satan, e., cap.. Ore., U.S.A. : on Williamette B. ; 
univ. : fruit-paddng, flour milling and canning ; 
p. (1060) 49,142. [p. 19.100. 

Saleinl. t., Sicily. Italy; the ancient Halicya; 

Salerno, ept., Campania, Italy ; on G. of Salerno, 
80 m. S.E. of Naples ; cottons, silks, printing, 
leather; vine-growing dist.; p. (1061) 118471. 

Salford, e., co. bor., Lancs, Epg.; on B. Irwei). 
adjoining Manchester : eugin., clothing mfig. ; 
p. (1061) 164463. 

Salima, t., Malawi. 8. Africa; alt. 1,672 ft.; term, 
of rly. from Belra on L. Malawi. 

Sallna, c., Kan., U.S.A.; on Smoky Hill B.; 
univ.; flour milling, cattle mkt.. farm imple- 
ments; p. (1060) 43,808. 

Salina, I.. Lipari Is., Italy ; In the Mediterranean, 
6 m. long ; 2 volcanic cones. 

BaHna Crus, i., apt., Oaxaca. Mexico : terminal pt. 
of Tehuantepec rly. : shallow hwbour : dye- 
woods, <io4tee, hemp, hides and ridns; p. 8443. 

Saunas, t., Ecuador; cable sta.; holiday resort; 
118 m. from Guay^uil. 

SaWnai, B.. CaU IJ.8.A. ; rises In U.8. Coast 
Bange. flows N.W. into Bay of Monterey, Fac. 
Oc.: fertile valley floor irrigated to produce 
hard and stone fruits, mkt.-garden produce 
(espMdally lettuce), alfhlfa ; length, 140 m. 

Salinu-Orendes, gr. marah a,, Argentina; N. of 
Cdrdoba. 

SaUibiiry, eedh, c., mm. bor., Wilts. Eng.; at S. 
foot of SaliBbury Plain at confluence of Bs. 
Avon and Wily ; cath., pure Early English with 
tallest spire In Eng. (404 ft.); mkt. t.; eng. Inds.; 
p. (1061) 86,471. 

Salwnay, c., cap. Bhodesia: airways ctr.: 
univ.; etr. gold mng. a.; inds. Inc. fertilisers, 
tobacco^ madbln.: p. (1058) 267 MO (Inc. 82MO 
Europeans). 

Salishn^, Md.. n.S.A. : iron and steel goods, 
woodwork, canning; p. (1060) 16M2. 

Salitauiy, L, N.C.. C.8.A. : cotton, grain, timber, 
textflea, refrigerators; p. (1060) 21JS97. 

flUttbury Fiain, Wilts Eng.; undulating upland 
N. of Saliibiiiy: Stonehenge; army training- 

U, Fa^da-CUidi, nuee: tkfdu) 

Salmon. H., Idaho, UBJL; trib. of Snake B.; 
length 450 m. 

Salon, t., Bonebes-du-BhAne. Franee; on Canal 
de Oraponne; soap and ofl wks.; p. (1064) 

17,697, 

iisika, Finland; most southerly gravel 
i forested ; winter sports. 

I L»K. of Bombay. India; a.24lsiLm.: 
wted by bridge and eapseway with Bom* 


bay; caveantlqi 
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Salt, B., Ailacma, 17.S.A. : rfses In Colorado 
^tean, flows W. Into Gila K. 20 m. below 
Phoenix; length 240 m. See also Roosevelt Dam. 

Salt Fork, R., Okla.. U.S.A.; trib. of Aikansas 
R. 

Salt Lake City, e., cap., Utah, U.S JL. : nr. Gr. Salt 
Lake, H.Q. of Mormonlsm ; temple and unlv. ; 
mng.; agr.; steel, oil. textiles, meat pkg.; 
liTestook: p. (lOeO) XS9,454, 

Salta. N. prov., Argentina ; sugar, vines, oranges, 
on; cap. Salta; a. 62.511 sq. m.; p. (1900) 
413jm, 

Salta, c., Argentina ; on B. Salta ; sugar, vines, 
oranges, tobacco. oU. minerals; cath., college; 
p. (1060) 120fi00. 

Saltash. mlrf. t.. mm, bar., Cornwall. Eng. : on W. 
side of Tamar estuary; lowest bridfre (rly.) 
and road bridge to Devonport across Tamar; 
farming, fishing, malting; p. (1061) 7,420. 

Saltbum. t., urb. dist. (with Marske), N.K. Yorks. 
Eng. ; on E. cat. m. S.E. of Bedcar : seaside 
resort; p. (1061) 12,482. 

Saltcoats am. Imrvli. Ayr. Scot.; on Firth of Clyde. 
2 m.^ 8. of Ardrossan; chemicals, shipyards and 
rly. sheds; p. (1061) 14,187. 

Saltillo, cap,, Coahuila st.. Mexico : cottons, 
flour, woollens, cereals, gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron. zinc, coal; p. (1060) 99,101. 

Saltney, (.. Flint. Wales; on B. I>ee. 2 m. S.W. 
of Chester; oil and fat refining: p. (1051) 
2,042. [p. (1953) 108J030. 

Salto, dept,, Uruguay: cap. Salto; a. 4.865 sq. 
m.; 

Salto, cap., S. dcp.. Uruguay; leather, salted 
meats, sugar cane and beet; p. (estd. 1056) 
60,000. 

Salton Sea, L., B. Cal.. U.S.A. ; 203 ft. below sea- 
level in depression which extends N.W. from 
head of G. of Cal.; ctr. of inland drainage; 
a. 270 sq. m. Set alio Imperial Valley. 

Salton Sink. Gal.. U.S.A.: inland depression 
287 ft. below sea-level. 

Salnggia, t.. Piedmont: N. Italy: nuclear reactor. 

Saluzzo, (..Italy; nr.Cunei; cath., cas. ; leather, 
silks, hats; p. 17j000. 

Salvador, El. rep.. Central America; on Pacific 
cst. ; very hot. abundant summer rain but dry 
winter; coffee, sugar, rubber. tol>acco, gold, 
silver, iron, mercury, ctened cotton: h.e.p. sta. 
at Guayabo Rapids: smallest and most densely 
populated of Central American States; cap. San 
Salvador; a. 1S.173 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1905) 
2,824,000. 

Salvador, ept., Bain. Brazil; coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
hides, castor seed, sisal; oil field and refinery 
at Matanlpe; p. (1060) 655,735. 

Salween, R„ Burma : rises in Tiljet. flows S. to 
O. of Martaban : many rapids; length 1,800 m. 

Salaach, it., Austria ; trib. of B. Inn ; length 
180 m. 

Salsbarg, prov.. Austria, adjoining Bavaria and 
the Tyrol; on N. slope of £. Alps; many L., 
thermal springs; much mineral wealth; rap. 
Salzburg; a. 2.702 sq. m.: p. (1061) 347JS92. 

Salzburg, c., Austria ; on B. Salzach ; cath., cas. ; 
birthplace of Mozart; tourist resort: salt, 
dairying, musical Instruments: annual musical 
festival; p. (1963) 113,000. 

Balzgitter. (.. Lower Saxony. Germany: S.W. of 
Brunswick: steel, engin.. wagon bldg., fer- 
tilisers; p. (1003) 113,200. [mines. 

Saizkammorgut, lakf diet.. Upper Austria; salt- 

Salzwedel, L, Magdeburg. E. Germany; on K. 
Jeetze: chemicals, sugar, metals; p. (1063) 
20,667. [tion. 

Samakh. (.. Israel ; on Sea of Galilee ; rly. June- 

Samar. J., PhiUppines : S. of Luzon : 147 m. long. 
50m. wide; a. 5,050 sq.m.; copper; p. 665,000. 

Sainaza, see Kuibyshev. 

Samaria, ancient c., Jordan, now Sabastye. 

Samarinda, t., Borneo. Indonesia ; on E. cst. ; p 
11J046- 

Samarkand, c., Uzbek S.S.B.: E. of Bukhara, 
mosques and ancient ruins: imiv.: textiles, 
engin.; p. (1050) 195,000. 

Samana, Iraq; on R. Tigris: Moslem holy 
c. ; p. 8M0, 

Samawa, L, Iraq: on R. Euphrates: cereals. 
€Bzpeta{ p. IQJOOO. 

Sambalpur, Orissa, India; on R. MahanadI; 
mined fbrt, old temples: cottons, silks: p. (106i; 
88J916. 

Sambar. C„ S.W. Kalimantan. Indonesia. 

X (77th Ed.) 


Sambhal, Uttar Pradesh. India; p. (1061) 
68,940. 

Sambhar, (.. Rajasthan. India: p. (1061) 14,139. 

Samhte. R., Belgium and N.E. France; trib. 
B. Meuse at Eamur ; length 110 m. 

rambura, Kenya ; rly. sta. 

Samnan. (., Iran; iron, sulphur ores, petroleum. 

Samoa, western, ind. eov. et. since Jan. 1062; not 
a member of Brit. Commonwealth but treated 
under N.Z. law as such; gr. of 0 Paolflo Is. 
in Pac. Oc.; Igst.. Savaii (a. 700 sq. m.); 
exp. copra, cacao beans, bananas; p. (estd.) 
I09J)00, 

Samoa Is.. Samoan gr. Pac. Oc. : E. of 171* long.. 
W. of Greenwich : belong to U.S.A. ; a. 76 sq. 
m.: Igst. I. Tutuila: ch. pt. Pago Pago: 
admin, ctr. Fagatogo: American naval sta.; 
p. (1060) 20,051. 

Somokov. Bulgaria; S. of Sofia; Industl.; 
p. (1056) 16,748. 

Samos, I., iSgean Sea ; Greek terr. ; off W. cst. 
Anatolia : fine wine, silk, tolmcco. cotton : cap. 
Vath^'os; a. 180 sq.m.; p. (1061) 5g.0J4. 

Samothrake, rugoeu I., JSea : alt. 5.248 ft. : 

the “Thracian Samos sulphur springs, 
sponges ; a. 71 sq. m. ; p. mainly Greeks. 

SamShul. Sormer treaiv pt., Kwaiigtung. CSilna : 
good tr. with Hong Kong ; p. (1031) 9,160. 

Samsfl, /.. Kattegat, Denmark: a. 42 sq. m.; p. 
(1060) 6 429, 

Samsun. ipt., 'Trabzon, Turkey ; on Black Sea 
cBt. : exp. toljacco. grain, timber, wax. wool, 
skins, copper goods, antimony; p. (1965) 
106,921. 

San. R.. S.E. Poland: trib. of R. Vistula, bdy. 
Ijetween Poland and Ukraine. 

San Ambrosia. 1„ off cst. Chile. 

San Angelo, /.. Texas, U.S.A.: on R. Concho; 
cattle, wool, mohair mkt. : dain^ produce, petrol- 
eum. machine-shop prod.; p. (1060) 58J815. 

San Antonio, sm, coastal (.. Angola. Airica; at 
mouth of R. Congo ; serves as occasional pt. of 
embarkation for travellers from lovrer regions 
of Congo (ex-Belgian). 

San Antonio, spt., Chile : nearest pt. for Santiago ; 
holiday resort: exp. coi)per; p. (1901) 64,722. 

San Antonio, c.. winter reswt, Texas. U.S.A. : at 
mouth of San Pedro R.; cath., fort., arsenal, 
iiniv.; producing, refining and mnflg. oil 
prod, and equipment, textiles, machin; meat 
pkg.. food procesBl^; p. (1960) 587,718. 

San Antonio, C., most westerly point of Cuba. 

San Benito, spt., G. of Tehuantepec, Mexico. 

San Bernardino, (.. Paraguay: holiday resort 

San Bemazdino, e.. Cal., U.S.A. ; railroad ctr.; 
citrus-fruit packing and shipping ctr.: p. 
(1060) 91,922. [124,766. 

San Carlos, (.. Luzon. Philippines; p. (1060) 

San Carlos de Barilocbe. t„ Argentina: on S. 
shore of L. Nabuel Huapl; tourist ctr.; p. 
(1960) 18fi00. [p. 14,326. 

San Casdano. t., Italy; nr. Florence; industl.: 

San Cataldo, I.. Sicily; Italy; goodtr.: v. 22,700. 

San Cristdbal, (formerly Cnidal Beal), (., Chiaptu. 
Mexico; cath.; teztUes; p. {19m 11J68. 

San Cristobal, e.. cap., Ttebira st.. Venezuela; 
cath.; cement; wireless sta.; p. (1061) 96.102. 

San Diego. (., C'al., U.S.A. : on Pacific <»t.. 10 m. 
N. of Mexican border: naval Installatiou; 
fine harbour, winter health resort: fish-canning, 
aircraft, marble, onyx, missiles, electronics; 
p. (1060) 673,224. 

San FsU]^. cap., Yarocuy St., Venezuela: sugar, 
cacao, cotton, maize, fruits, rice, hides; p. 
(1961) 29,274. 

San Falipo da Aooooagua. (.. Chile: nr. Valparaiso; 
agr. ctr., copper and gold mng.: p. (1061) 
27,149. 

San Fernando, t, Chile; agr. ctr.: p. (1061) 
37J834. 

San Fernando, t. B. of Cadiz. S. Spain: pt has 
naval arsenal: sattmftg.: muchofsutToundlng 
marshland now reolabned: p. (1057) 41,196. 

San Fernando, t. Venezuela: at confluence of 
Apur^ and Portuguesa Rs. : ctr. cattle ranching 
j^on of upper Llanos; oil oonoessions not yet 
develo]^: p, (IMD 81j6^- __ _ 

San Fernando, spt., Trinidad I., WJ.; on W. oat 
of Trinidad. 25,m. S. of Fort of Spain : exp. 
sogar. eai^t. petrol: p. (estd. 1057) ^,660. 

San Frandsoo. t. Armntina; on rly. between 
(}6rdoba and Santa FA 

San Frandsco. c., spt.. Cal.. U.SJL: on the Ban 



Kibo 

F. bay: entrance spanned by Golden Gate San Fedio de Uaoorli. U DomJnloan Ben.. W. 
Bridge, second longest single-span bridge in the Indies : p. (1048) S4.S00. 

WOTld; nniy.;, engin.. canning, lumber niUls. San Pedro Ctala. i., Honduras. Central America: 

^.^for banana and sugar inds.; p. (1961) 

San Qulntin Bay. spt.. Lower Gal.. Mexico. 

San Ratael, U, W. Argentina; agr.. cattle, fruit: 

p. 82j66a, 

San Remo, tm, pt.^ Italy; fiunous winter seaside 
resort on Italian riviera; flower mkt.. oUyeoil. 
lemons, wine: 12th cent, ohurch; p. 81jS2S, 
San Roque. G.. E. BrasiL 
San Roque, t.. Andalusli^ Spain; nr. Gibraltar: 
p. (1057) 26^. 

San Salvador or Wailing’s L. Bahama Is., W. 
Indies ; discovered by Ghristopber Oolumbua. 
1402; p. (1063)604. 

San Salvador, cap.. El Salvador ; nniv.. observa- 
tory: silkB. cottons, dgars; p. (estd. 1065) 
263J000, 

San Salvador deJnJny.7.. Argentina: wheat. maize. 

sugar; minerals, timber; p. (1960) 62j000, 

San Sebastian, c.. spu, Guipuscoa. Spain; 
captured by Wellington 3^13 : gd. tr. and fish- 
eries; sailcloth, cottons, paper, glass; p. (1060) 
129^95. V 

San Severe, mki, t.. S. Italy! hill-top site, 15 m. 
N.W. of Foggia. Apulia: cdth.; wine ctr., cream 
of tartar, bricks; p. (1061) 46.440. 

San’a, cap., Yemen, Arabia;'* walled o. 7.270 ft. 
above sea-level : tr. in silk. Vx>ttonR and china; 
Jewellery, arms, fruit; p. (edtd. 1065) 100 MO, 
Sanandaj, e.. Iran; prov. cap. Kordestan; p. 
(1067) 204,676. 

Saneh e a. »pt„ Dominican B^.. W. Indies : 
situated on the Bahia de Sumana. at E. end of 
Cibao lowland diet. ; linked to Santiago by rail ; 
exp. « vpao . tobacco. 

Saneti Spiritus, e., Santa Clara. Cuba ; in grazing 
dist.; sugar, tobacco; p. (1053) 37,740. 
Sandatam, impt. tr. e., Sabah. E. Indies: N.E. 
Gst.; fine natural harbour; exp. timber, rubber, 
copra, hemp, salt fish; p. (1900) 28JB06. 
Sandalwood (Sumba). 1., in Malay Ardblpelago. B. 
of Flores. Indonesia; very fertile: horse- 
breeding; rice, maize, tobacco, timbtf. cinna- 
mon; cap. Walngapu: a. 4.805 sq. m.: p. 
261,226. 

Sand^. 1., Barra Is.. Orkney. Scot. 

Sandbach. t, iirb. dist., Cheshire. Eng. ; 5 m. B.E. 
of Mlddlewich; salt, chemicals, motor vehicles: 
p. (1061) 9JB66. 

Sandoa, t., Congo: on upper Lulua B.; admin, 
ctr.; p. 6M0. 

Sandown-Shanklin. t, urh. dial., I. of Wight. Eng. ; 
on Sandown Bay; holiday resort; p. (1061) 
14M7. 

Sandiinghsm. par., Norfolk. Eng.; Royal resi- 
dence ; famdng. (p. 6,629. 

Sandur. U, Mysore st.. India: manganese, iron: 
Sandusky, c.. Ohio. U.SJL: on S. cat.. L. Erie ; tr. 
in coal, fruit, and foodstuffs; paper, farm 
implements, chemicals; p. (1060) 81,969, 
Sandwlbh. t., mun. her., Cinque pi,, Kent, Eng. : 
at month of Stour B.; mkt.. l&ht inds.. chemi- 
cals nearby; p. (1961) 4,234. 

Sandwich Is., dependewv of Falkland Is.. Brit. 
Crown Col. S. Atlantic. 

Sandy, U, urb. diet., Beds, Eng.; 8 m. N.W. of 
Bindeswade; mkt. gardening: p. (1061) 8992, 
Sandy Hook, peninsula, N.J.. U.SJL ; projecting 
into lower bay of N.Y. ; yachting ctr. 

Ssniord. i.. Fla.. VJRJl .1 v. (1060) 19,176. 

Sanga, B., trib. of Congo B.. Equatorial Africa. 
Sangir (Sangihe). la., Indonesia; between Philip- 
pines and Celebes : eruption of volcano on ch. 
I. kiUed 12,000 inhabitants. 1856. 

Sankt Ihgbert, Saarland. NJB!. of SaarbrOcken ; 
coal-mining, iron, gla^ machin.. texUlea. 


HHTintlng. puUisihingJ AhamWIa 
^ petrol: P. (1060) 742966. 

Ban ffranolaoo Pass, AigentlnarChlle : across Andes 
at alt. 16.506 ft. 

San ftandsoo de Maooris. t, Dominican rep., 
^ l/^Indfes; P.18 JOS. 

San Geronlmo, t., Oaxaca st.. Mexico; rly. junction. 
San Giovanni a Teduedo, L, S. Italy; at foot of 
^ Vesuvius: Iron mines, rly. wkshps.; p. 27,476. 
San Giovanni in Persioeto. t.. N. Italy; nr. 
^ Bologna; p, 20,460. 

San Isidro, i..E.Amentina: N. sub. Buenos Aires; 
resort; p. (1960) 80M0. 

San Jerdnimo. t.. Bio Grande do Sul. Brazil ; low- 
grade coal. 

San Josd, prov., Costa Bica. Central America: 
cap. San J.: bauxite mng. nr. San Isidro del 
General projected and road oonnecthig BX 
del Q. with Punta Uvita where sm. pt. will be 
built. 

San Job6, L, cap., Costa Bica: cath.. univ., 
_6bserv.; coffee tr.; p. {1962)267,464. 

San Jos6, e.. Cal.. U.S.A. ; in Santa Clara valley ; 
nr. is Lick Observatory; resort: fruit and 
vegetable canning; lumber prod., woollens, 
leather; p. (1060) 204J96. 

San Jos6. dep., Uruguay ; a. 2,688 sq. m. ; cap. 
SanJ.; p. (1058) 66.646. 

San Jos4. t.. cap., San Josd. Uruguay ; grain, flour 
mflling; p. (1068) 20M0. 

San Juan, prov., Argentina : at foot of the Andes ; 
a. 84.432 sq. m.: cap. San Juan: gdd. copper: 
p. (1060) 852M0. 

San Juan, i„ cap. San Juan, Argentina: wine, fruit, 
cattle: p. 112986. 

San Juan, e., cap., Puerto Blco, Central America ; 
cath.; unlv.; naval eta., ahport; distilleries, 
sugar; p. (1060) 481,706. 

San Juan R.. Central America: divides Nicaragua 
and Costa Bica ; plans made for its canalisation, 
which would give both countries a dear water- 
way from Caribbean to Pacific; length 00 m. 
San Juan. B.. Mexico; txlb. of Bio Grande; 
length 160 m. 

San Juan del Norte (Greytown), apt., 8.E. pt. of 
Nicaragua on Caribbean Sea. 

San Juan del Rio, t, Durango, Mexico; p. 6,694. 
San Juan del Sur, apt., Nicaragua. Central America : 

coffee, timber, sugar: P. (1060) 4923. 

San Juanito. apt.. Lower Cal., Mexico : on W. cst. 
San Lorenzo, min., S. Argentina; alt. 12,000 ft. 
San Lorenzo, L, Argentina, 14 m. N. Bosaiio; 
Ige. wks. 

San Lnoas, 0., point of Lower Cal.. Mexico, 

San Luis, prov., Argentina; oranges, grapes; 

a. 20.700 sq. m.; cap. 8.L.; p. (1960) 174M0. 
San Luis, t, cap., St. Luis, Argoitina: cattle. 

grain, wines; onyx quarrying: p. (1060) 66,666. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal.. U.Bj 1.: p. (1060) 20,487. 
flan Lois Potosi, at., Mexico; agr. and mlxung; 
cap. San Luis Potosi; a. 24.415 sq. m.: p. 
(1060) 1948997. 

San Luis Potosi. t., cap., San Luis Potosi st. 
Mexico; arsenic plant, dothing, cottons, rly. 
wks.. lead-, silver- and gold-refining; sulphur 
Adds; wool hides, cattle; p. (1060) 169960, 
San Marco in Tnnts, Foggia, Italy; p. 19975. 
San Marino, amall republie; on spurs of Apen- 
nines. Italy; ch. exp.: wine, woollen goods, 
hides, building stone; fbrming. oatUe-ralsing: 
wine; a.28>8Bq.m.: cap. Ban Marino; p.(estd. 
1962) 17900. 

San Marino, 1., cap., San Marino ; on hill-top, alt. 
over 1,2()0 ft., 12 m. S.W. of Bimini : tourists; 
wine. curiOB for sale to tourists: p.2900. 

San Martin, dsp.. Peru ; ch. t. Moyobamba; 


17.448 sq. m. ; n. (1061) 162J5^. * leather: p. il068) 28,700, 

U, residtl. sub. San Saiflin^ ML, trib.' of Kasai B., Congo, Central 


San Mateo, U, Cal., UB.A.; resida sub. 

Frttndsoo; p. (1060) 69970. 

San BUguel, e., El Salvador. Central America; 

on Bio Grande; nr. maiaiial awampa; ootton, 
, alBBl. coffee, cattle: p. (1060) 66^769. 

Sui Migual, printdpiA 1., AzoreB. Portugal; bot 
aulxdiur springs, oranges, etc. ; 41 m. by 0 m. ; 


cap. Fenta Delgada. 

Shi 


JR. pL, Argantina; 

floor, aar. produce, 
p-ooeo) W.666. 
in Padro, spt., OaL, UBJL : sub. Los 
mmuSw: p. umo) aejgr 


on Paztn& B.: 

f(Mi 


Africa. 

Sanluoar, L, Cadiz, Spain ; nr. month B. Guadal- 
quivir: wines and agr. produce; ruined caa.; 

ma: lUkad to B. ngrk: 
shallow, acts as flood control reservoir. 

Sanncli, L, Seine-et-Oise. P^anee; p. (1054) 
18944, [p. nj76, 

SandL t, Poland: nr. Bceszdw: metallnigy; 
Sanquhar, burgh, Dumfries. Boot.; in upper 
Ntthadale: oahiets, coal, bricks: p. (1061) 


8J82. 



SAN-SAR 


KiSI 


aa nw mfl ing , t., MaJl. W. Aftlca; Ige. bamge 
across B. Kiger. 

Santa Ana* e., El Salvador. Central America; 
manlcipal palace, bana^; coffee, sugar; 
p. (1960) ISOMre, 

Santa Ana, Cal.. U.SJL: fruit fanning, oilflelda. 
mnfR. farm Implementak preserved firnlts; p. 

Santa BArbam. dM.. Honduras; Panama hats; p. 
(1902) 14Sa00. 

Santa Barbara. winter retort. Gal., n.8 jk. ; at 
foot of Santa Ines mtns.; fruit, oil; p. (1060) 


Santa Catarina, ri.. Brad] ; inc. Santa Catarina I. ; 
a. 86,435 sq. m. ; mineral wealth ; cap. Florian* 
opolls: p. (1060) 2J46J909. 

Santa Clara. Cuba: at alt. over 1,200 ft.; 
sugar, tobacco, cattle; p. (1953) 77,898, 

Santa Clara Valliv. Cbl.. TJ.S.A.: exteads 8. ftom 
San Francisco Bay; Intensive ftuit-growlng 
under Irrigation, prunes; ch. t. San JosA. 

Santa Cma. spl.. Patagonia. Argentina: sheep: p. 
3,000. 

Santa Crqa. prao., S. Argentina; sheep, horses; 
cap. G^egos: a. 93.952 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
S3jm. 

Santa Cma. (.. Bolivia: alt. 1.500 ft.; univ.: 
sugar, coffee, rice, cattle; oil refining: Japanese 
settlement nearby; p. (1062) 72,708. 

Santa (bm dep., Bolivia: cap. S. C.; p. (1962) 
326,900. 

Santa Cruz, c.. Cal., U.S.A.: on Monterey Bay; 
popular seaside resort, fruit, and vegetable 
canning; fishing; p. (1060) 25,596. 

Santa Cruz. i.. cap. Tenerife 1.. Canary Is.: p. 
(1962) 133,100. 

Santa Cruz Is., Pao. Oc.: Brit. Solomon Is. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, t., Bolivia ; on it. Piray ; 
sugar, flour ; distilling ; p. 33JD00. 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife, prov. (Spanish). Canary Is.. 
Atl. Oc. : Inc. Is. of Tenerife. Palma. Oomera. 
Hierro: a. 1.829 sq. m.; p. (1962) 607,744. 

Santa FS, proa.. Argentina; agr. and stock 
farming; cap. Santa Fd: a. 52.056 sq. m.; 
p. (1960) lj866jm. 

Santa Fd. f.. Argentina: on I. in B. Salado; cath.. 
univ.; dairy prod.; zino and copper sn^tlng; 
road tunnel to Panama under construction: 
p. (1960) 203jm. 

Santa Fd, t., N.M., C.B.A. : at base of Sangre de 
Cristo range; oldest capital in tr.S. founded 
by Spaniards 1610; p. (1060) 34JS76. 

Santa Isabel, cap., Fernando Po, Spanish Guinea. 
W. Africa: residence of Governor; p. (estd. 
1065) 37 jm. 

Santa Maria, (.. Bio Grande do Sul. Brazil; rly. 
ctr. : tanni^. hats, brewing, matd. wine 
timber, rice; p. (1960) 78J682. 

Santa Maria, (.. Campania, Italy: on site of 
ancient Capua : cnth. : glass, leather : p. 36.637. 

Santa Maria de Oarona, Spain; nuclear power 
plant projected. 

Santa Marta, spf.. cap., Magdalena dep.. Colombia. 
S. America: cath.; bananas; p. (1960) 64,400. 

tfimp t Mama, tee Leritds. 

Santa Monica, e.. Cal., U.S.A. ; sub. Los Angeles ; 
residtl.; p. (1060) 

Santa Rosa, t, cap.. La Pampa terr.. Argentina; 
P. (1960) 17JOOO. [p. (1960) 81,027. 

Santa Rosa, t.. Gal., n.S.A. : fmlt, grain, dairying : 

Santa Rosalia, peninsula of Lower Cal., Mexico ; 
located E. ost. on G. of Cal. ; impt. copper-mines. 

Santander, dep.. Colombia. 8. America: E. of tbe 
Magdalena R.; cap. Bncaramanga; a. 12,879 
sq. m.; p. (estd. 1969) 838,430. 

Santander, proo., Spain; agr., grape growing, 
fisheries; cap. Santander: a. 2,108 sq. m.; 
p. (1969) 427.285. 

Santander, epf.. cap., Santander prov.. Spain; 
former summer resort of the Court: cath.; 
exp. Iron and zinc ore: p. (1969) 113 Jie,^ 

Santardm, Paia. Brazil : rubber, cacao. Brazil 
nuts, sugar: p. (1960) 24J924. 

SantaresudM., 7.. Portugal; in fertile valley of R. 
Tagus; cap. 6.: p. (1960) of dlst. 480,038, eft 
16 449, 

Santiago,* proa.. Chile; cap. Santiago; a. 6,567 aq. 
m.; p.1l961)2Jf83,977.^ ^ ^ 

Santiago de Chile, c., cap.. Chile : on R. Mapocho : 
most populous t. on Pacific side of S. America ; 
oath., univ.; national library: leather, textilee, 
bhendoals. oaa; p. (1961) 2,114/HfO, 

Santiago da Oompoititila, e., Corunna, Spain: 
on R. Sar: cath. (with toihb of St. James); 


n^j beer, eptaita, paper, linen: P* (1950) 

Santiago da Cuba, e., apt.. Cuba, W.Indtes; onS. 
cst. : fbnner cap. of L : cath. ; Iron finmdilea. 
tanneriee, ctr. of mineral dist.; exp. augar, 
coffee, tobacco; Spanish fleet destroyed by 
. n.B.A. warships here 1898: p. (1968) 163,287. 
fomiago de l 08 Caballeros, f.. Dominican 1^., 
W. Indies; p. (1964) 329,803. 

Santiago del Bstero, (.. Argentina : on R. Dnloe; 

p. (1960) 92,000. 

Estero. 


nannago dal Estero. prav., Argentina; cap. 
del E.; a. 52.611 eq. m.: p. (1960) 4774Hf0. 

Santiago-Zamoia, t>rov., Ecuador: p. (1960)92 /MS. 

Sdntis, mfn.. on bclr. Swiss cans. St. GaUen arid 
Appenzell. alt. 8.216 ft.. Europe's highest 
television transmitter on summit. 

Santo Domingo. tpL, cap., Dominican Rep. ; cath., 
univ.; p. (estd. 1966) 529,000. 

Santofia. tpf., Spain; on N. cst., E. of Santander; 
p. 8.938. 

Santoiene, tee Thera. 

Santos, e.. tpt., B&o Paulo, Brazil; world's oh. 
coffee pt.: also exp. sugar, nun. tobacco; 
p. (1960) 265.753. 

Santo Tomd de la Gnayana. e.. S.E. Venezuela; 
new industl. c. nr. confluence of Orinoco and 
Caroni Bs.; Iron mines, steel, hydroelec, power 
and aluminium plants in a. : vast industl. com- 
plex projected. 

S&o Carlos, t.. S&o Paulo st.. Brazil; 120 m. N.W. 
of S&o Paulo; ctr. of coffee-growing a.; textiles, 
refrigerators, furniture; p. (1960) SOfilO. 

Sfto FraneUKX). fi.. Brozl) : flows ftomBlinas Gerais 
prov., to Atlantic ; navigable for 160 m. behnr 
cataract of Paulo Afonso : length 1.600 m. 

Sfto Jeronymo, (.. Rio Grande do Bn .st.. 8. Brazil ; 
40 m. W. of Porto Alegre; ooal-minez. 

fitio Jo&o, t., Minas Gerais, Brazil; coffee, rice, 
cattle, cotton, augar; p. (1947) 38.500. 

Sfto Leopoldo, Rio Grande do Sul st.. 8. Brazil ; 
20 m.'N. of Porto Atae. mkt t: (1960) 41J923. 

Sfto Lniz. cap., Maranhao st.. Brajril; cultural otr.; 
p. (1960) 159j628. 

Sfto Paulo, et., Brazil, on Atlantic ost.; babaou 
nuts, rice, cotton, tncum fibre, hides, maize; 
salt pans along cst.; cap. S. Paulo; a. 96.464 
sq. m.; p. (1960) 12,974,699. 

Sfto Paulo, e.. cap. B&o Paulo st.. Brazil: oath., 
monasteries; machin., rubber, elec, gds., tex- 
tilee, ohonicals. phannaoeutlos. timber, cement; 
aluminium refinery projected: P. (1960) 
3,77ej581. 

Sfto Roque, c., Rio Grande do Norte st.. N.B. 

Brazil: most N.E. point of S. America. 

Sfto Tome with Principe Is. in the G. of Guinea: p. 
(1960) 60J69. 

Safeie, R„ France; rises in Vosges, and flows to 
R. Rbtee at Lyons ; loagth 282 m. 

SaOne-et-Loiie, dep., France; mountainous: 
wines, coal, cereals, iron, st^ porcelain, oil, 
chemicals; cap. Mftoon; a. 8.881 sq. m. 
p. (1962) 635,772. 

Saone-Haute, dep.. France; cereals; fimlt, bon. 
steel, cottons, coal; cap. Vesoul; a. 2.074 
sq. m.; p. (1962) 208,440. 

SapMro, e., Hokkaido, Japan; industl., admin., 
educational ctr.: off, iron, non-ferrous metals; 
p. (1966) 794.908. 

Saqqftra, t.. U.A.R.; tombs and pyramids: nr. 
siteof Ifemp^ 

Saragossa, see Zaragoza. 

Sarajevo, U, cap., Bosnia and Herzegovina, Jugo- 
slavia ; the assassination here, on 28 June 1914. 
of tbe Archduke Francis Ferdmand precipitated 
the First World War : weaving oaipets, pottery, 
flour, sIlkA suur: p. (1959) 176J900. 

8bniudc.TR.s:fl.]Ek: Mordov A.SB.R. 146 m. 
8.E.of(iorkiy: univ.: elec, equipment: engin.: 
p. (1969) 90jm. 

Sam^ JR, pi., R.S.F.S.R.. on R. Kama: 
shoes, gloves, engin.; p. (1959) 68J900. 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y.. U.S.A.: summer 

at foot of Adirondack mtns.. mineral springs; 
p. (1960) 16,680. 

Santov, I., pi., B.S.FB.R.: on B. Volga: ontr.; 
engm., ball-bearings, textiles, ofl-reflning. saw* 
sami^; p. (1962) 68I/)00. 

Sarawak, if. East Malaysia; exp. sago, rvibber. 


oil, 

p. (( 

Sardinia, I., out. reokn, Itafy: 
mtnouB.; dbeep. oatile, flshmg. 


wheat, barley. 



Ktsa 


fruit. Wine: oil leflnlnff at Samxdi on B. ost.: 
cap. OMdlul: part of former kingdom of 
Bardina bdonslng to house of Bavoy; a. 0.802 
■Q. m.; p. (lOei) lAlBJtas. 

Baigasso 8m, sene, situated in B.W. of Korth 
Atlantio; relatively still sea within swirl of 
warm ocean ounente. Noted for ahondanoe of 
gnlf-weed on its sorfhoe. rich in marine Ufa. 
Named by Columbus. 

Sari, e.. Iran. prov. cap. Bfasandaian; p. (1067) 
206,463, 

Sark. Channel la.: 0 m. B. of Gueinaey: 
picturesque scenery; fisiming: tourist otr.: 
a. 1.274 aciea; p. ino. BieObou ddd. 

Sark, R., forms extreme W. bdy. between Scot, 
and Eng. 

Sarnia, t,. Ontario. Canada; on St. Clair B.; 
car parts, maohin., oil refineries, petro-ohemioal 
inds.: p. (1061) 60,076, 

Saipsborg. t,, Norway; on B. Glommen: mftg. 
inds.; Igst. pulp and paper oonoem In ki^dom: 
p. (estd. 1060) 13JBOO, 

Sarreguemines, t„ Moselle. France ; 7 m. S.E. of 
SaarbrOcken ; porcelain, plush leather, matches : 
p. (1054) 14,047, 

San^ U, Luga Spain; p. (1067) 16,142, 

Sarthe, dep., N. W. France : undulating surface ; 
fanning, apples, livestock; coal, linen, pot- 
teries: cap. Le Mans: a. 2.412 sq.nL: P. 
(1062) 448fil0, 

Sarthe. R., France ; trib. of B. Lobe ; 1. 165 m. 
Sftrsana, i.. Liguria. Italy; nr. Spesia; cath. ; 
sUks: p. 13,660. 

Sasebo, apt.. Kyuslhu. Japan; p. (1066) 247^069. 
SasenoL, Adriatic Sea; off cat. of Albania. 
Satfkatchewan, proo., Canada; conlteroos forests 
and plains; Its. Saskatchewan and Churchill: 
many Ige. Le.; extreme climate; good rail 
communications; hydro-elec, power ; gr. wheat 
piov.: livestock, dairying; oil, coal, copper, 
potash, helimn. fhzs, fisheries; cap. Begina: a. 
251.700 sq. m.: p. (1061) 026a81, 

Saskatchewan, R„ Canada; Hows from Bocky 
mtns. through L. Winnipeg and thence by 
B. Nelson to Hudson Bay : length 1.450 m. 
SaikBtoon, c„ Saskatchewan Canada: nniv.; 

flour, cement, oil refining; p. (1061) 05j626, 
Basolburg, t„ O.F.S.. S. Africa; oil from coal pro- 
duction; gas pipeline to Geimiston a. p. (1060) 
12M7 (ina 6,723 whites). 

SasovD, t, B.S.K.S.B.: wood inds.; p. 10,000, 
Sassarl, t.. Sanliiila. Italy; nr. G. of Aslnara; 
cath., uiiiv., palaces; totiacoo and macaroni 
wks.: oil, grain: p, (IWl) 80,482, 

Satara. f.. MiOiarashtFa. India: p. (1061) 48,700, 
Satu-Hm t„ N.W. Bomania: pottery, textiles: 
p. (1068) 63,666, 

Saudi Arabia, IgtL kingdom, peninsula of Arabia: 
cap. Biyadh; formerly kiiigdom of Hejas (cap. 
Mecca) and Nejd (cap. Blyadh); mainly desert; 
nomadic pop; Moslem: dates, wheat, barley: 
impt. oil oonoessioiiB; a. 1,600,000 sq. m.; p. 
(estd.) 6j000fi00, 

Sauerland, dUt,, Land, N. Bhlne-Weetpballa. W. 
Germany: plateau, alt. from 600 to 1,600 ft.. 
E. of Bhine and between valleys of Sleg and 
Buhr: agrloultuially poor, largely forested; 
crossed by B. Wupper. with which are aeeoolated 
IndnstL ts. Wuppertal (textiles). BoUngen and 
Bemsdheid (catfinT and special steel). 

Sault Ste. Marie, c.. Mich., Tf.S.A. : on L. Superior 
at rapids: flour, woollens, locomotives : p. 
(1000)18^722, ^ ^ ^ 

Sault Sts. Marie, c.. Ontario, Canada; on L. 
Superior at rapids: PulP. PSPer, bon. steel; 
p. (1061) 48J088. 

Saulte Ste. Marie Canals (** Soo ”), Canada and 
17B.A.; twin canals on Canadian and American 
side of shallow channel Unktaig L. Superior and 
L. Huron : traversed by all wbieat and Iron-ore 
txalSo from L. Superior pts.: length (Canadian) 
im.: dspthlSft. 

Sauimir, t»Malne-et-Loiie. nance; on B. Lobe, 
80 m. SiW. of Toon: wines, enamels, tinware : 
- P. (1964) 18,160, ^ ^ 

Sauiaditra, former sf., India; now absorbed into 
Sava or Sava. R., N. Jugoslavia; trib. of Danube ; 
length 650 m. 

Savage or Nine, Cook Is., Fac. Oo. ; under NJS. : 
(Sl exp* native plaited ware, bananas, copra, and 
tweet potatoes: dh.pt. Aloft: a.l00Bq. m. 
8avaiiL,M.«/Sain<Mm0r,. pc. ;jl TO 8i|q.m. 
8 m tpL, Qa.. UJ3.A.; Sfraft pkiper. 


sugar refining, ship bldg, and lepab, fertilisers, 
pidnt: p. (1060) 140J^46. 

Savannah, R,, ; flows between Ga. and S.C.. 

to Ati. Oc. : length 460 m. 

Save, B.. France; trib. of B. Garonne: 66m.L 
Savemo, Col de, loio pass, N.E. France; carries 
trunk rly. from Paris to Strasbourg and the 
Orient between Vosges and Hardt Mtns.; 

r dnal approach from W., steep descent to 
into Bhine valley. 

SavitflsAo, t,. Piedmont, Italy; silk; p. 18,725. 
Savoie or Savoy, dev., S.E. France; on Italian 
border: mountainous; mineral rorings. past- 
oral. dairying: cap. Chambdry: Vanoise Park 
(1st French nat. park); a. 2.889 sq. m.; p. 
(1062) 266,678, 

Savoie (Haute), dep„ France; moontainous; 
fanning, wine, cheese : cap. Annecy ; a. 
1.774 eq. m.: p. (1062) 320,230. 
kvona, spt.. Genoa. Italy ; cath.; iron, shlpbldg.. 
glass and tinplate wks. ; cxr. preserved fruits 
and tomatoes; p. (1061) il,007, 
Sawbridgeworth. t., urb. diet,, Herts. Eng. ; on B. 
Stort, 4 m. S. of Bishops Stortford ; malting, 
fruit preserving; p. (10611^ 4,633, 

Snvmnndham, mkt. L, urb. \diat., Suffolk, Eng. : 

18 m. N.E. of Ipswich: p.W^lOGl) lji38. 

Saxony, former Land, E. ^rmany; farming, 
printing, type-founding, toys, textiles, lace, 
spirits, beer. coal. iron, mineral springs; ch. 
ts. Dresden. Leipzig. Karl-Marx-Stadt. 

Saxony- Anhalt, /(ormer Land, H Germany 
Sayan Mtn^:.. range of mtna., between Us. Yenisei 
and Angra. B.S.F.S.B. 

Soafell Pike. mtn.. Cumberland. Eng. ; in N. Pen- 
nincs ; highest in Eng. ; alt. 3,210 ft. 

Scalby, L, urb. flint., N.li. Yorks, Eng. ; 3 m. N.W. 

of Scarborough: p. (1961) 7.261. 

Scalpay, I„ off £. cst. of Skye. Scot. 

Soalw, Harris. Outer Hebrides. Scot. 

Scalloway, Bhetlands. on W. cst. of Mainland; the 
anc. cap.: ruined castle. 

Scandinavia, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
Scania, see Sk&ne. 

Scapa Flow, strait, N. Scot.; between Pomona 
and Hoy, Orkney Is., surrendered German 
fleet scuttled. 1010. 

Soarba, I., Argyll. Soot. ; oft N. end of Jura. 
Scarborough. L, mun. bor., N.B. Yorks, Eng.; 
on E. cst. 18 m. N.W. of Flamborough Head; 
seaside resort; p. (1061) 42Ji87. 

Scaipanto. I., Dodecanese. Greece: E. Mediterra- 
nean; between Bbodes and Crete.; p. 8,747, 
Schaan- Vaduz, t., L1echteii>^tein ; point where 
Arlberg Kxpreas (Paris-Vieima) passes through 
the principality. 

Sbhaflhauson, most can., Switzerland: on 
B. Bhine ; pastoral and afforested : cap. Schaff- 
hausen; p. (1061) 65,981, 

Shhaffhausen, U, cap. Schaffhaueen can.. Switzer- 
land ; on the Bhine ; cath., cas. ; famous falls, 
iron, steel, aluminium, cottons, brewing, 
distllltaig: p. (1957) 26,071. 

Schaumburg-LIppe. former sL, between prove, of 
Hanover and We:stphalia. German v, now part 
of Lower Saxony; farming; coaJ-mining. 
SbbeflervlUe, t., Canada: 860 m. N. of St. Lawrence 
estuary and connected to it (at Seven Islands) 
by rly.; ctr. of iron-ore mines of Quebec- 
Labrador trough: p. (estd.) 3M0, 

Scfiielde (Scheldt!. H., Fmnite. Neiri. and Belgium: 

rises in Alsne, France, flows to N. Sea; 248 m. 
Schenectady, e., N.Y. U.S.A.; foundries, wireless- 
transmitting apparatus, locomotive; synthetic 
diamonds; p. (1060) 81,682, 

Schevenlngen, seaside resort, Neth.; 2 m. N.W. 
of The Hague ; fishing. 

Schiedam, t„ Neth.; W. of Botterdom; dtstil- 
lertee, i^: shfeyds.. mnfs.. chemicals, machln.; 
p. (1067) 82222. 

Sbbiehallion, min,, Perth, Scot. ; alt. 3,547 ft. 
Sdhiltigbeim. (.. Bae-Bbin. France: machln.. 

fectory equipment; p. (1054) 22,708. 

Sbhl^ narrow inlet of Baltic, Schleswig-Holstein. 
Germany; 25 m. long. 

Solileiwig, e„ pt., Schleswig-Holstein, Germany: 
cath.. cas.; rope wks., tanning, freighting; 

p. (1068) 88J600. 

Scmleswig-Bolsteln, Land, N. Germany : retroceded 
from Denmark 1020 ; cap. Kiel : moors and 
plain farming, livestock; textiles, tobacco; 
oU^ a. 6,048 (^961) 2216 JOOO. 
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ScdmeideimlUiU $ee PUa. 

Stihooneb^ vU.. Diente. Keth.: S. of Emmen: 
Ige. oUMd: P. (1067) 7,473. 

Bdal^XML, L, Maitdeburtr, E. Qennaay; on 
B. Elbe: metals, chemicals, brewing; p. 

^ (1968) 45,035. [W; P. 26,487. 

Sdumten L, 'West Irian. Indonesia: in Gerirink 

gcdionwen L. Eeeland. Neth. : in N. Sea. 

Sohvlklll B.. Penns.. U.S.A.: flows into Dela- 
ware B.: length 130 m. 

Shhwahaoh. t., Bavaria. Germany: B. of Nflm- 
berg; metulnds.; p. (1068) 28.900. 

Soliwftbisoh-Qinflnd, e., Baden-WQrttemberg. 
Germany; Fi. of Stuttgart; cath.; docks, 
glass, optical, predous metal and Jewellery Inds.; 
p. (1068) 40,500. 

Sohwarzwald (Blade Forest), fomt hOt, Land 
Baden-Wflrttemberg. W. Germany; a. 1.844 
sq. m. ; highest peak Feldborg. alt. 4,000 ft. 

SdiweChat, Austria: nr. Vienna: oil refining; 
oil pipeline to Trieste: p. (1061) 13,403. 

Sdiwadt, L, Frankfbrt, E. Germany; on B. 
Oder; Jge. oil refinery; oil pipdlne from Mozyr; 
p. (1^) 14,775. 

Scnwebiliirt, Bavaria, Germany; on B. Main. 
N.E of Wfirzburg; metals. maChin.. ball bear- 
ings. dyes, brewing: p. (1063) 87.800. 

Sohwum. L, N. Bhlne-Westphalla. Germany: 
E. of Wuppertal: metals maohin.. textiles, 
paper; p. (1903) 84,200. 

Schwenningen, t., Baddi-Wfirttemberg. Germany; 
clocks, metals, footwear; p. (1068) 32,600. 

Schwerin, cap.. Schwerin. E. Germany; indust. 
and educational: cath.. palace: p. (1963) 
94,786. 

Sohwyz. toregi can., Switzerland : cap. Bohwys : a. 
350 SQ. m.: p. (1061) 78,048. 

Sohwyz. (.. Switzerland: nr. L. of Lucerne: p. 
(1067) 12,464. 

Sciacoa, 5p(.. Sicily. Italy : nr. Agrigento; cath.; 
H.Q. of Mediterranean ooral fishery ; sardines, 
olives ; mineral springs ; p. approx. 25,000. 

Scilla. promoniorv.-Strait of Messina. 0alabria.ltal7. 

SciUy Is., gr., 30 m. B.W. of Land's End, Ciomwan, 
Eng. : total a. 10 sq. m. : Igst. I., St. Marys ; 
cap. Hugh Town; flowers, vegetables: p. (1061) 
2.278. 

Sdoto, R., Ohio. U.S.A.; Joins Ohio at Ports- 
mouth; length 260 m. 

Scone, par., Perth, Scot. ; place of residence and 
coronation of early Scottish kings; from here 
Edward I. removed the Stone of Destiny to 
Westminster Abbey in 1207; tourist ctr. ; 
dvll aerodrome. 

Scotland, Brit. Is. ; N. part of Gr. Britain ; con- 
tains 83 cos.: home affairs administered by 
Dep. of Secretary of State for Soot. ; physically 
divided into Highlands (many islands on W.). 
Middle Lowlands and 8. Uplands: highest 
peaks, Ben Nevis 4.406 ft. and Ben Macdhnl 
4,206 ft.: ch. Ls..L. Lomond. L. Ness; ch. Bs., 
Clyde, Tweed, Tay. Spey, Dee, Forth : climate, 
maritime: agr. in E., grazing in W.: oats, 
barley, wheat, potatoes, fruit; coal, iron, oil- 
shale. granite; fisheries; mnfs., textiles, 8hip< 
bldg. ; maohin.. distilling, sugar-refining, print 
ing; hydroelectric development in Highlands; 
cap. Edinburgh: Glasgow, ch. comm, and 
industl.t.: a. 20.706 sq.m.; p. (1061)8.278,490. 

Scranton, e., Penns.. U.S.A. ; on K. Susquehanna ; 
anthracite, iron foundries, steel wks., loco- 
motives, and Bilk mnffi.: p. (1060) 111.443. 

Scunthorpe, (., mun. bar., Lindsey, Lines. Eng., on 
Linooln Edge, 6 m. S. of the Humber : iron- 
mng. and smelting, steel girders, engin., 
chemicals, tor distillation, hosiery. It. inds.: p. 
(1061) 67,267. 

Scutari (Albania), tee Shkodra. 

Scutari (Turkey), tee Uskfldar. 

Seaford, urb. ditt, E. Sussex, Eng. : 3 m. E. of 
Newbaven; seaside resort; p. (1061) 10,994. 

Seafortb Loch, Lewis. Outer Hebrides, Soot. 
14 m. long. 

Seahami tpt., urb. ditt,, Durham. Eng. : Soabam 
Harbour, on E. cst. 4 m. S. of Sunderland 
modern eoily. workings, extending under sea 
p. (1061) 96J048. 

Seathwalte, ciZ.. Cumberland. Eng.; 7 m. firom 
Keswlok, dose to Stybead (1,480 ft.): excep- 
tionally heavy annual ralnfhll (above 150 in.). 

Seaton, urb. Uitl., S. Devon. Eng.: on Lyme 
Bay at mouth of B. Axe; seaside resort 
fteestone quarries; p. (1061) 3,410. 


Beaton Valley, t., urb. dM., Northumberland, Eng. ; 

nr. Blytb: ooal-mlning; p. (1961) 28.088. 

Seattle, tpi.. Wash.. 17.S.A. ; unlv. catb.: shlpbldg., 
aeroplanes, glass, flsb-cannlng. firiiing, pabking, 
lumbering, chemicals, trucks, buses; p. (1960) 
667,087. 

Sebnltz. t., Dresden, E. Germany; p. (1963) 
14Ji20. [Bta.: p. (1061) 78,412. 

Secunderabad. Andhra Pradesh, India: military 
Sedalla. e.. Mo.. U.S.A.; forming, meat-packing; 
machln.. textiles, coal; rly. otr. and wks.; 
p. (1060) 23,874. 

Sedan, t„ Ardennes. France; on B. Meuse; 
weaving; machln.. metal ware. wooUens. flour: 
battle 1870: p. (1054) l7jS37. 

Sedgley, induttl. (.. urb. ditt.. Staffs. Eng.: nr. 
Wolverhampton: coal-mng.. metal wks., bricks, 
engin., fireclay goods; p. (1061) 27,927. 

Segekba, U, B.B.F.S.B.: on L. Vyg; cellulose, 
paper, sawmilling. 

Sego, L.. B.S.F.S.B.: 20 by 20 m.; N.W. of L. 

Onega; outlet Into Wlilte Sea. 

S6gon, t., R. vt., Mali, W. Africa: on B. Niger; 
ctr. of Irrigation scheme; cotton, hides, cattle, 
wax. salt; p. (1057) 21,000. 

S4gou Canal, W. Africa; leaves B. Niger 4 m. 
below Bamako, extends 130 m. N.E. to Sdgou: 
irrigates 8.000 sq. m. on right bank of Niger and 
assists navigation. 

Sogovla, prov.. Old Oastlle, Spain: agr.. stock- 
keeping. and mftg. : cap. Segovia ; a. 2,682 sq. 
m.: p. (1050) 204,484. 

Segovia, e.. Spain ; nr. B. Eresma ; cath. : iron- 
ware. doth, earthenware, paper, flour: p. (1057) 
84,700. 

Segre, U.. L^rida, N.E. Spain ; rises in E. Pyrenees, 
flows S.W. into B. Ebro; water irrigates the 
a. around Lerida. the Igst. block of irrigated 
land in Spain ; length approx. 170 m. 

Segura, R., Spain, flows to Mediterranean at 
Quardamar; 180 m. 

Seikan Tunnel, project to link main Japanese I. of 
Honshu with northern I. of Hokkaido under 
Tsugaru Straits; length 23 m. (14 m. under sea- 
bed): expected completion 1070. 

Seim, R., Ukrainian B.S.B.: trlb. ofB. Desna: 
length 300 m. 

Seine. B., France; rising in GOto d'Or dw.. and 
flowing past Paris and Bouen to English Chumd 
at Havre ; length 473 m. 

Seine-ot-Marne. dep., N. Franoe; agr, stodc- 
raising. dairying; **Brie** cheese; porodain. 
gypsum, flagstone ; cap. Melun : a. 2.275 sq. m. : 
p. (1062) 687J543. 

Seine-Maiitime. dep., N. Franoe; nndulsting and 
fertile: grain, daiiring. textile iron, shlpbldg.. 
flax, chemicals: fisheries: cap. Bouen; a. 
2.448 sq. m.; p. (1062) 1,035,844. 
Seine-Saint-Denis, dep., N.E. Paris. France: mkb. 

gardens: p. (1064) 1,083,700. 

Seistan and Bahibhistan. tvHn prov., Iran; co. ts. 
Zabol, Zahedan (rly. term. Pakistan rly. from 
Quetta through Miijavdi, the customs post, on 
Iranlw firontier). 

Sekottdi, tpt,, Ghana. W. Africa: connected with 
and largdy superseded as a pt. by TakmadI 
harbour; p. (1948) 44,130 (inc. TakoradJ). 
Selangor, tt., W. Malaysia; central Malaya: cap. 
Euala Lumpur (to relieve congestion. Klang 
designated future cap.); cbemioals: a. 3.150 
Bq.m.; p. (1961) i.288.428. 

Sell^. mki. and indutU. t., urb. ditt., W.B. Yprfcs, 
Eng. ; on B. Ouse, 13 m. S. of York : andent 
abbey church: flour-mlUiiig, flax, oil-cake; p, 
(1061) 9.889. 

Sele, B., S. Italy : rises In S. Apennines, flows W. 
into G. of Salerno ; headwaters now carried E. 
through gr. Apenxilne tunnel (7 m.) to irrigate 
plateau of Apulia in S.E. Italy. 

Selena R„ Mongolia and Siberia; flows into 
L. Baikal ‘.length 750 m. _ 

Sblestat. t., Bas-Bhin, France; on B. HI: two 
caths.; p. (1064) 11,705. « ^ » 

Selkirk. co„ Soot.: mountainous (Broad Law 
2.733 ft.) : sheep, oats, woollens; cap. Selkirk: 
a. 267 sq. m.; p. (1061) 21,055, 

Selkirk, bor„ co. i., Bdkirk, Scot; on Ettrlbk 
Water: im. S.of Galaabiels; tartans. tweeds: 
p. (1961) 8.884. [mlllan and Lem Bs. 

SeOdrk. L, Yukon; Canada ; on Jundto of 
Selkirk Mtns.. B.C.. Canada; run N.W. to &B. 
parallel with Bocky Mtii& and occupy Inside of 
the great bend OfB. Columbia; ancient lodn. 
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highly mlnenltoad: uteroed by Oomiftiii^t 
Tunnd on Ctanadlaa Faoifle Bly. roote througb 
Klcklnff Hoiae Pass to YanoonTor; rlaa to 
OTor 9.000 ft. 

Sebna. e.. Ala.. U.BJL: on Alabama K.; In 
ootton-crowlng dtet. : also dairying, hunboing. 
liODwkBy fhrtiliaen; p. (1900) 
flelNy, e., StuBez, Bng. ; on Selsey BUI. 7 m. & of 
Chichestor : ooaiital resort : flshlng. 

Setoey Bill, peninmia, between Bognor Begte and 
POTtsmouth. Buaaez. Bng. 

Selukwe, L, Bhodeela: alt. 4.784 ft.; goldmng., 
chrome ore. molybdenum; ranching, agr. 

Selwyn Range, mbis.. Queensland. Australia; 
extends 360 m. W. from Qr. Dividing Range; 
fbrms divide between Bs. flowing N. to Q. of , 
Oarpentarla and Hs. flowings, to Darling; gold, 
copper; alt. mainly below 1.600 ft. 

Semarang, «pi., Java, Indonesia; exp. sugar, 
tobacco, tapioca, kapok : shlpbldg.. rly. 
lepatrs. cement, sawmills: p. (1961) BOSJOOO, 
Seminole, i.. Okla., U.B.A.: p. (1960) 11,464, 
Semipalatlnsk. t, Kazakh. B.B.R.: on R. Irtysh; 
Ige meat-paddng plant; textiles. sawmilUng. 
engfn.; rich gold deposit found in a. 1966; p. 
(1060) ISSjOOO. 

SemUn, seeZemun. 

Semmeiing Pas^ low pass, Austria: provides 
route across E. Alps for rly. from Vienna to 
Venice ■ alt. below 3.000 ft. 

Senuian. dist„ K. Iran: much desert land: cap. 

Benman; p. (1067) B9,1S2. 

Sena, Mozambiaue; on R. Zambesi. 

Sendai, t., Honshu. Japan; salt, flsh: p. (1964) 
480,000, 

Senegal. R.. W. Africa : flowing from Kong mtns. 
W. and N.W. to Atlantic at St. Louis, above 
Cape Verde: length 1.000 m. 

Sene^, itidep. sosereign si., within Fr. Com- 
muidty: N. of R. Qambla: groundnuts; 
chromium 875 m. B. of D.; cap. Dakar; a. 
78.000 sa. m.: p. (estd. 1966) SAOOjm, 
Senekal. t„ O.F.B.. S. Africa; tr. ctr.; wool. 

wheat; p. (1960) 7,409 (ino. IJ984 whites). 
Senigailia, Italy, N.W. of Ancona ; p. 26ja45. 
Sennar. t,, Sudan; on Blue Nile, on rly. route to 
Khartoum. Suakin. Pt. Sudan : dam for irriga- 
tion and control of Nile floods; hydro elec, 
power sta.; p. 1.000. 

Sens. (.. Yonne, France : on R. Tonne; cath.. the 
ancient Agedincum; form implements, boots, 
chemicals, cutlery: p. (1964) 18JB12, 
Sensuntepeque, (.. E. Salvador, Central America; 

pottery, distilling: p. (1960) 27fi70, 

Santa. L, Jugoslavia: on R. Tlsa; flour, leather, 
sugar, wine, agr., maohin.. chemloals, paper: 
p. (1959) 20J0OO, 

Se^ cap,, B. E:orea: brassware. pottery. sUk; 
procesdng clinker into cement; p. (1968) 

ajsrejooo, [ait. 7.6I1 ft. 

r. min. pass, Swiss Alps, can. Orisons: 

, i„ Lidge. Belgium: extensive ironwks.; 

; p. (1962) 40,706, 

Senmpore. t„ W. Bengal. India; former Danish 
settlement: cotton and sUk weaving, pottery, 
jute- and naper-mlUs: p. (1961) 91JS21, 

Serang. I„ mdonesia, N. of Ambcdna; a. 6,612 
sq. m.; tobacco; p. (estd.) 106J000. 

Serbia, fed, unU, Ju^Mlavia ; former Independent 
kingdom; a. 83.980 sq. m.; cap. Belgrade; 
^ p. ilM) 7JB9SJOOO._^ a 
SerWtan, t. cap., Negri SembUan. Malaya: p. 
Seres, see SdnaL (290 m. 

flereth. R.. Romania: trib. of R. Danube; length 
Sergipe, ce(. et„ BrazU : forested : tobacco, maize, 
sugar, cotton: oU deposits: cap. Azaoaju: a. 
3,129 sq. m.: p. (i960) 760JB7S. 


Siria, U, Bnmel: oil otr.: 

with Lutong. (. 

Steipbos, I„ Cyclades gr^ Grecian Archipelago, 
Serov, t, BB.F.S.R.. in Urals; iron and steel: 
natural gas pipeline from Ingtim; p. (1959) 
98JD00. 184/100, 

Ssrovn^ e., Botswana, 8.W. Aftilea; p. (1964) 
SaipalDiov, t, R. tL, ILS.FJ3JEt.: on B. Oka. & 
of Moscow: engin.. teztilse: p. (1959) 108,000, 
Ssira da MenttsueBra, mSa nmpe. highest in BraaO^; 
Berta do BMdiaoOk mSis., Brasil; Ughest peak, 
Itambe, 6,795 ft. ; iron-ore depoalta. 

Semdo Mik mftif.. Brasil ; form ateep B. edge of 
tasSlan nateni 8. from Bto de Janefro. 


Steal (Seres), prefecture Macedonia, Greece; cap. 
Steal: p. (1961) 248J045, 

Steal (Seres), t„ Macedonia, Greece; on Struma 
R.: woollens, cottons, carpets; p. (1961) 40.938. 

Sseto San CHoviinni, aub„ Milan. Italy; machln., 
glass, chemicals, plaetios; p. (1961) 71J884, 

Sete (formerly Cette), apt., Hdrault, France; on 
Mediterranean cat. ; chemicals, fisheries : exp. 
oysters, brandy, wine; oil pipeline under the 
seatoFrontignan: p. (1954) 88.454. 

Setii, mkt. t.. E. Algeria ; alt. 8.596 ft. ; cereals, 
horses; p. (1948) 52,874. 

SetonOhi, eoaetal region, S.W. HoniOiu, N. Shikoku, 
Japan: flanks shores of Inland Sea: am. plains 
backed by terraced hillsides: intensive agr., 
rice, mulbenr, tea, dtrus fruits ; many sm. te. 
engaged in fruilng, local tr. and varied inds. 
Inc. textfles. salt-extraction from brine. 

Settd OamiL ept,, Gaboon, Equat. Africa: open 
roadstead, landing difilcult owing to swell; exp. 
timber; oil nearby. 

Settle, nikt. t„ rural dirt.. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; on 
R. Ribble In heart of Craven dist. ; oaves with 
remains of extinct fauna; thrrad, cotton; 
p. (rural dist 1961) 18,782^ 

Settsn Plaim S. Honshu. Jai^n ; located at head 
of Osaka Bay at E.endof Iimuid Sea; intensive- 
ly cultivated alluvial lowlapd^ oh. crops, rice, 
vegetables, oranges; gr. IndustU belt extends 
along ost. through Kobe, teka. Klshlwada: 
engin., chemicals, textiles; a 600 sq. m. 

Setnbal, c., spt., Lisbon. Portugal; on B. Sado; 
boatbldg., fishing, sardine-curhig. lace. salt. 
fortUlzers. etc.; p. (1960) 44,488. 

Sen! Lac, L., S. of St. Joseph L.. Ont.. Chnada. 

Sevan (Gokoha), Ige, L„ Armenian S.S.R.; alt. 
6.340 ft.; never freezes: surroimded by high, 
barren mtns. 

Sevan, i„ Armenian B.S.R.: underground hsrdro- 
eleo. power sta. 

Sevastopol, eyi., Ukrainian SB.R.: built on ruins 
left after famous siege 1855; Black Sea resort; 
naval aatsenals; leather, tfles. machln.; exp. 


t;p.^(19 69) IdSjOOO, 


Seven Idands, pt., on St. Lawrence. Quebec, 
Canada: iron brought by rail from Scheffer- 
viUe; airline service but no highway. 

Sevenoaks, mkt. rurdt diet., Kent. 'Rag,: in Vale 
of Holmesdale, 5 m. N.W. of Tonbridge; residtl; 
agr.. light inds.; Knole Park; p. (1961) 17J604. 

Severn, R„ W. of Eng. and N. Wales; rises in 
Montgomery and flown to Bristol Channel; 
length 200 m.; suspension bridge at estuary 
opened 1966. 

Severn, R.. Ontario. Canada; flows to Hudson 
Bay; length 850 m. 

Severn Tunnel, Eng. ; under estuary of R. Severn 
between Pilning (Glos.) and Severn Tunnel 
Junction (Mon.) ; carries main rly. from London 
to B. Wales; longest main-line rly tunnel In 
Brit. Is. ; length nearly 44 m. 

B e vwo fl v to ik, U, B.B.FBJB.; on Dvina Bay. White 
Sea; metals, bldg, materials: p. (1959) 79000. 

Seville, prov., Spain: agr., mining; cap. Seville: 
a. 5,480 sq. m.; p. (1959) 1086.780. 

Seville, pt.. cap., Seville, Spain; on R. Guadal- 
Quivir: Gothic cath.: paJace. univ. ; Ironware, 
machln., dgaiB, sUks, porcelain, brewery, cotton 
and wool mlllB, aircraft; exp. lead, iron, mer- 
cury. cork, oranges, lemons, wine; birthplace 
of Velaequea and Murillo; p. (1959) 4X4,787. 

Sevran, t,, Selne-et-Oise, France: p. (1954) 12086. 

Stvres, f., Selne-et-Olse. France: on B. Seine; 
celebrated porcelain mnfo.; p. (1954) 17 JOB. 

Sevies (Deux), dep., N. France; p. (1962) 821 Jia. 

Seychelles Is., Brit, eoL, Indian Oce^ ; consisting 
of 92 Is., lent. I. BAah4: cap. Victoria; exporta 
prods, of coconut palm, phosphate, essential 
oilB and spices: frunonsforspeotaBof nut: total 
a. 156 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 4SfiOO. 

Seyne or La Sme-sur-Mer, t., Var, France; 
nr. Toulon: a&bldg.; p. (1954) 88.878. 

Sbx, ept., Tuiiisia; admin, ctr. ; exp. phosphate. 
oUve oil, salt, esparto grass, cere^ dstea, 
hides: imports food, coal, textiles, soap; 
sponges: lliMag: natural gae found In a. 
p. (1956) 68088. [8.488 ft. 

Sgu r r Mor, mm.. Boss and Cromarty. Soot. : alt 

Bhahanl. f.. Rhodesia; aebestos; p. (1958) 7080 
(incl. 1,700 Europeans). _ ^ 

t. BJ3 J'.S.B.: W. Siberia. 160 m. SJt 
of Sverdlovsk: car parts, printing presses: p. 
(1959) 82000. 
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U mun, bor., Dorset. En*.; 10 

m.N.ofBlajidfi»d; agr. implements. chemicslB. 
gloTe mftff.; p. (1061) SJBSe, 

Bhnhiahanoiir, c.. Uttar Pradesh, India; on 
Deoha R.; sugar: P. (1061) 117 J02. 
fihahpur. W. Punjab^ Pakistan: cotton; p. 

8^. [86,480. 

Bbakn Heights, t. Ohio. U.B.A.; p. (1060) 
Sbakhty (AlesandrovA GnuihsvSki). t.. Jt.; 

coal, engin.. eleo. power; p. (1060) 198,000, 
ghamaJdy-Say. fc. B.S.B.; new town on 

site of Uch-Kuigan hrdroeleo. sta, 

Shamokln. bor., Penns.. U.SJL; iron mftg.. 

anthracite; p. (1060) 18,874, 

Shan State, die.. Burma: a. 57.600 so. m.: p. 
2JBOOJOOO\ elevated plateau through which 
flows B. Salween: iron, lead, silver, sine: former 
Federated Shan States and Wa Btates. E, 
Burma, 

Bhandakan Tunnel. N.Y. st., U.B.A.; carries 
water ui^er Catskill Mtns. to augment water 
supply of c. of N.Y. ; length 18 m. 

Shanghai, c„ vt„ Kiangsu, China ; on Whangpoo 
trih. of Yangtse-Kiang; most Impt. of the 
former Chinese treaty pts.. considerable exp. 
silk and tea; mnfs. paper, cigarettes, cotton: 
shipbldg., engin.. machin.. chemicals, plastics, 
nylon, synthetic ftbres; p. (estd. 1067) 7,100/)Q0, 
SbangUa (Shangoiu). c.. Honan prov., China: agr. 
ctr.: silk weaving: p. (1063) 134,000. 

BhfttilcHn, gee 

flhannon Airport, Glare. Ireland: N.W. of Lime- 
rick: on main transatlantic air route: ctr. 
industl. estate. 

Shannon, ii., Imiand : separating Connaught from 
prove, of Leinster and Munster, and flowing to 
Atlantic at TjOOP Head ; length 224 m. 

Shansi (Shanxi), inland and liittv prov., N. China, 
bounded W. and S. by the Hwang-Ho; coal, 
iron ore. petroleum, salt: cap. Taiyuan; a. 
60.804 sq. m.; p. (1063) 14J314,485. 

Shantung (Shandong), fnaritime prov., China, on 
the Q. of Chihli and the Yellow Sea; fertile 
plain: grain, silk, fruit: coal. iron, lead, copi>er; 
cap. Tsinan: a. 66,447 sq. m.: p. (1063) 
48,876.848. 

Shaohing (Shaoxing), e., Ck^iong prov., China: 

rice, wheat, cotton: P. (1063) 131,000 
Shaoyuig. e.. Hunan prov., China; coal and Ircm 
mng.; timber; p. (1953) 127JOOO. 

Shap, par., Westmorlana. Eng. : near by is Bhap 
Summit 914 ft., an impt. pass traversed by 
rly. and by a main road ; granite. 

Shapinsay, Orkney Is.. Soot. 

Shari. R., Ntali. W. Africa; flows from the S. to L. 
Chad; navigable for greater part of course; 
length 70 m. 

Sharkord, c., prov. cap. Caiahar Mahal Bakhtilarl; 
p. (1067) 178,607. 

Sharon, plain, Israel; citrus fruits, vines, poultry. 
Sharon, c.. Penns., U.S.A.; ironwks., bricks. 

dec. goods; p. (1060) 28J187. 

ShanmesB. vU., Gk)S., Eng.; on S. shore, Severn 
estuary. 

Shasta, mtn.. Cal., U.S.A. ; 14.880 ft. 
Shott-al-Arab. R„ Iraq; formed by union of 
Tigris and Euphrates, flows thence to head of 
Persian Q. : length 120 m. 

Shatura, t., B.S.F.S.B.; E. of Moscow: elec. 

power-plant; p. (1064) 50,000. 

Sbawtnigan Falls, e.. Quebec. Canada ; pulp and 
paper; p. (1061) 32,189. 

Shawnee, e., Okla., U.S.A. : cottons, meat- 
presenring; p. (1960) 24,826. 

Sheal. R., W.K.. Yorl^ Eng.: rtoes In 8.E. 
Pennines. flows N.E. to loin B. t>on at Bheflield ; 
for last 2 m. narrow vaJl^ crowded with smaller 
factories of Shefildd; valley provides main 
route to S. (Chesterfleld) and B.W. (Manchester 
via Totley): length 11 ns. 

Shelbellnka. natural gas Adds nr. Kharkov, 
Ukraine: pipelines to Eharkov-Bryansk and 
Dnepropetrovsk-Odesea. 

Sheboygan. c„ Wis., U.B.A.; on L. Michigan; 
frimiture mftg.. pianos, gloves, enamelled ware : 
P. (1060) 46,747. 


, apt., vrb. diet. Kent. Eng.: on L of 

Bheppey at entrance to estuary of B. Medway ; 
flormer royal dockyard and garrison: deotronios, 
ftimltafe. coach bldg.; p. (1061> 14J23, 
IbdBdd, c„ € 0 . bar., W.B. Yorks. Eng.: on 
eiainped site at oonfluence of Bs. Sheaf and 


Don; unfv.; gr. cutlery, steel, iron, brass 
mftg. ctr., machin.. instruments, electro-plate; 
p. (1061) 493854, 

Sbelby^e. Ind.. UB.A.: on Big. Blue B.: 
mfbg. ctr. in colly, and agr. region: p. (1060> 
14,317. 

SheUal (BSh Shdlal). R, p(„ Upper UJL.B.. N.E. 
Africa; on right bank of B. Nile. 2 m. above 
Aswan Dam; B. terminus of Egyptian rly. 
system: river-steamer aervloe oonnects with 
Wadi Haifa. 160 m. upstream, N. terminus of 
Sudan rly. system. 

Sbellhaven. oil re/lneriss. Essex. Eng. ; on K. side 
of Thames estuary, nr. Btanford-le-Hope. 
Shdton. t„ Conn.. U.SJL ; old vil. of Huntingdon, 
has 18th-oentury houa^ p. (1060) 18J90, 
Shenandodi. t, Penns., U.BJL: anthracite: p. 
(1060) 11,076. 

Shenandoah, R., Va., U.B.A. : trfb. of Potomao B. 
Shendl, t.. Sudan ; on B. Nile : p. 14800. 

Shensi (Shenxi). prov., China; W. of Hwang-Ho; 
wheat, cotton; coal, petroleum; cap. Blan; a. 
72,019 sq. m.: p. (1068) 16881881, 

Shenirang, $ee Mukden. 

Shepparton, /.. Victoria, Australia ; 118 m. N J9.B. 

ofMdboume: p. (1061) iS.674. 

Sheppey. 1. ol. Kent. Eng.: in Thames estuary 
E. of mouth of B. Medway ; 0 m. long. 5 m. 
wide; cereals. dieep-raising. 

Shepdied, t., urb. ditt, Leicester. Eng. ; 8 m. W. 
of Loughborough: gloves, boots, dkoes, needles; 
p. (1061) 7,179. 

Shepton Mallet, rnkt. t^wb. ditt,, Somerset, 
at foot of Meudip Hills. 6 m. S.E. of ^ 
dioes, older: p. (1061) 6818. 

Sherborne, mkt. t., wb. ditt., Dorset. Eng. : 4 m. 
E. of Yeovil: famous abbey and school; 
p. (1061) 6,062. 

Sherbrooke, e.. Quebec. Canada ; at confluence of 
Bs. St. Francis and Magog ; woollens, cottons, 
carpets, madiln.. sawmills; p. (1061) 668S4, 
ShercheU. tm. tpL, Algeria; mkt. ; p. 12,650. 
Sheridan. Wyo.. UBJL; p. (1060) 11861. 
Shcringbam. urb. ditt., Norfolk, Eng. ; on E. 
cst. 4 m. w. of Cromer; seaside resort ; flShing; 
p. (1061) 4836. 

Sherman. (.. Texas. U.8JL; tr. in locally pro- 
duced cotton and com: p. (1060) 24888. 
Sherwood Forest, aneienl royal woodland, Notts, 
Eng. 

Shetland lA, Soot. ; in Zetland co.. 60 m. N.E. of 
the Orkneys : about 100 In gr.. cb. I.. Mainland ; 
textile, fishing; cattle, sheep, ponies ; potatoes; 
ch. t. Lerwick; a. 661 sq. m.; p. (1061) 17809. 
Sheyenne, B., Dakota. U.SJL ; trlb. oi Bed B. : 
length 326 m, 

Shilnal, mkL t., rural ditt., Shropshire, Eng.: 
5 m. B.E. of Wellington ; malting, com. iron ; 

(rural diet.. 1061) 14884. 

,stse, i., Tibet; on B. Tbangpo; tr, ctr. on 
main caravan routes; p. 9,000. 

Shihkiachwang (Shiliashuang). e., Hopeh prov., 
Cailna; cotton milling, glass mftg.; p. (^053) 
373,000. [and silk; p. over 62800. 

Shikanmr. L, N. Sind. Pakistan; tr. ctr.. gems 
Shikoku, one of the lot. It. Japan: B. of Honshu; 

rice, salt, paper, flsb. lumber; a. 7,248 sq. m. 
Shildon, t.. urb. ditt., Durham. Eng. : 8 m. 8. of 
Bishop Auckland; rly. wks.; p. (1061) 14,372. 
Shilka, A.. E. Siberia; B.S.FB.B.; trib. of B. 
Am ur; length 760 m. 

Shillong, cap,, Assam, India ; at alt. 4.500. ft. in 
Khasi Hills : ctr. of impt. tea-growing dist. : 
p. (1961) 102898, 188810. 

Shimbara. U, Japan; holiday resort: p. (1047) 
Sbimlsu, tpl., Japan; tea ctr.; oranges, paper, 
tinned fruit and fish; p. (1047) 68,892. 
Shimoda, tpl., Honshu. Japan ; between Nagoya 
and Yokohama : p. 10800, 

Shlnumoseki, tpl., Honshu I., Japan: at extreme 
B.W. of 1.; tunnel links island of Kyushu; 
impt. rail and steamer ctr.; p. (1066) 264876, 
Sbln, Loch, Sutherland. Soot.; 16| m. long; 

drained by B. Shin to the B. Oykell. 
mOsksL Pass, Bulgaria: over the Balkan Mtns., 
47 m. N.E. of Plovdiv. 

Bh^ey, t, urb. ditt, W.B. Yorks. Eng.: on B. 
Aire. 8 m. N.W. of Leeds; worsted mnfo.; 
p. (1061) 29,762. 

BimtOtt-on-Stoair. mkt t, Warwick, Eng.; in 
Ootswold HUls. 4 m. E. of Chipping Camden: 
rope, fanning; pu 1866. 

Bbinmt e., cap.. Fan. Inn; beantiftilly sited in 
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^^•growing disfc.: textiles, rugs, metalwk., 
light eleo. ind.; tourist ctr.; tombs of Satidl 
and Hafes (brotheia of Imam Blza); known as 
**cit 7 of roses and nlghtini^es*’; pleasant 
winter climate: airpt.; p. (1956) 

Shire, R., flows ftom L. Malawi to R. Zambesi: 
on it are the fiEanons Murchison Falls, up to 
which the B. is navigable: length 880 m. 

Shirwa or Ghilwab, ahtrilow X., nr. Mala^ Africa: 
40 m. long. 14 m. wide; has 4 Is. 

Shlsuoka, apt., Honshu, Japan; tea refining, 
blending, packing ; oranges, fruit tinning ; 
woodwork; textiles: p. (1966) 367 JOS. 

ShkodiB (Seoitari), L., 29 m. long : on borders of 
Montenegro and Albania : outlet via B. Bojana 
into Adriatic. 

Shkodia (Scutatl), t.. Albania; stands at foot of 
8. L. (ancient cap. Illyria) : cas. cath. ; tobacco 
ind., cement; p. (1960) 41J000. 

Shoa. st.. Ethiopia: S.E. Amhara. 

Shof^m, t. and B.. N.S.W.. Australia; tourism. 

Shoebniyness. u Essex. Eng.; on N. aide of 
Thames estuary, 3 m.E. of Southend: barracks, 
gunnery school, bricks: p. (1961) 10,866. 

Sholapur, c., Maharashtra. India; between Hyder- 
abad and Poona: Ige. bazaar, temples, etc., silk, 
cotton cloth: p. (1961) 337^83. 

Shoreditch, see Hackney. 

8horeham-by-S^ t, urb. diit, W. Sussex. Eng. ; 
at mouth of B. Adur, 4 m. £. of Worthing; 
old spt. and mkt. t.: boat bldg., chemicals, 
soap, preserres; p. (1961) 17,391. 

Shoshone Fails, on Snake B.. Idaho, n.SA..; 
height 200 ft. 

fihott esh Shergtti, Igst. saline L.. Algeria. 

Shotts, plateau, N. Africa : upland region with salt 
la., within Atlas mtns. 

Shreveport, e.. La.. U.8.A. ; Industl. ctr. in cotton- 
growing dist.: petroleum: p. (1960) 164,372. 

Shrewsbury, eo. t„ mun. bor., Salop, Eng. : on B. 
Severn 12 m. above Ironbridge gorge between 
The Wrekln and Wenlock Edge: agr. and dairy 
equipment, machin., elec, goods: impt. cattle 
and Sheep mkt.: famous public school: fine 
chmches. Shire Hall, GufldhalL p. (1961) 49.726. 

Shropshire (Salop), N.W. mmand eo., Eng.: 
bordering on wales : fine pastoral country with 
hills and woodland, agr. and dairying; Iron; 
mnfs. : cap. Shrewsbury; a. 1,347 so. m.; 
p. (1961) 297,813. 

Shumen (Kolarovmad) 1. Bulgaria: 8.E. of Bnse; 
cloth; occupied by Bussians, 1878; p. (1956) 
41,670. 

Shnnna, t„ Hejaz, Saudi Arabia; S. of Medina. 

Sbosha, U, Aeerbaydzhan S.S.B.; spa: p. mas- 
sacred by Moslems 1926; p. (1956) 6,700. 

Sbustar, t., Iran; carpets, woollens, pottery, etc.; 
shallow-draught boats can reach Shalllll. nr. S. 
by B. Earun: p. 20J000. [G4J000, 

Shuya, t., B.S.F.S.B.: engin., textiles: p. (1959) 

Shwebo, t., Oential Burma; on B. Irrawaddy. 

Si Ktang, cA. R., S. China; headscreams rise in 
Yunnan plateau, fonn main B. nr. Stinchow ; B. 
then flows E.. enters B. China Sea through Ige. 
delta nr. Hong Kong : lower valley intensively 
cultivated, rice, sugar-cane, tea : tropical climate 
permits continuous cultivation of most crops 
throughout year ; valley very densely populated. 

t., W. Pakistan: N.E. of Lahore; sports 
goods, musical and surgical instruments, paper: 

IN.W. to S.E. 

Btem, Q. ot loe, inlet, 8. China Sea; 885 m. from 

8laa (Xian), c., cap., Shensi, China; mkt.: oil- and 
8aw*mil]^ p. (estd. 1967) l,600j000. 

Steagtan (JOangtaa), c., Hunan prov., China: tea 
ctr.: rice, cotton, hemp; ooal-mng. in a.; p. 
(1958) 184J)00. 

Siaulial. (.. Llthoanian S.S.B.: 116 m. N.W. of 
Vilnius; impt. rly junction: food inds.; p. 

^ a959) 60J900. 

fibenik, t„ Jugoslavia: naval base; fishing, 
weaving. wooUm dhemioals; bauxite; p. 

SUieria, ien„ UBB.B. : from tbe Ural Mtns. to 
Sea of Okhotsk and Bering Strait, bounded by 


SJ9.): fkh hi cool. iron, minerals: oUandgMin 
W. SfbsKiaa lowland: resouioes not yet 
known: n, 4,210,420 sq. m.: p. (1959) 
28J28J900. 


gbemt, /., 6. of Sumatra, mdonesia. 

Sihl, W. Pakistan: gypsum mng. 

Sibhx, t.. Central Bomania: linen, leather, braw- 
ling; p. (1963) 100,669. 

Sibtt, Sarawak. E. Malaysia; 80 m. up B. 
^ Beiang; p. (1960) 29jS30. 

Sioiiy. the Utet. 1., Mediterranean Sea: former 
kingdom and now an ant. region of Italy; pro- 
duces com, oranges, olives, silk, almonds, sar- 
dtoes. sulphur and salt: oil in dist. of Bagusa. 
Gela FontaBarosBa: pleasant climate: moun- 
tainous, highest point the volcano Mt. Etna; ch. 
ts. Palermo, Catania, Messina; severe earth 
tremors. 1968: a. 9.926 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
4,711,783. 

Siooanl, U, B. Pern, S. America ; alt. 11.650 ft. ; 

agr. and pastoral diet. ctr. : p. 16j000. 

Sldamo, tee ChUla fliSMun- 
Sldl-bel-Abbto, W. Algeria; wheat, barley, 
tobacco, olives, vines; cattle, wool: foot- 
wear. bricks, furniture, dieese. macaroni; p. 

(1954) sum. 

SUU-Kaoem (Petit Jean) Morocco. N.W Africa; 

oilfield and refinery; p. (I960) 19,478. 

Sidlaw Hills, (ow min. inan 0 «, Angus, Perth. Scot. 
Sidmouth, mAt. (.. urb. dint., De'\ on. Eng. ; on S. 
cat.. 15 m. 8.E. of Exetd;; seaside resort: 
Honlton htoe. gloves; p. (1961) 11,139. 

Sidon, cri. t., Lebanon; on Moditerranean, S. of 
Beirut: terminal of oil pipeline from Saudi 
Arabia: refinery: p. 17,696. \ [36,000. 

Siedloe, (.. Poland: E. of Warsaw: p. (1966) 
Siegburg, t., N. Bhine-Westphulia, Oermany ; on 
B. Sleg: Benedictine abbey; dyes. iron, cera- 
mics.; p. 11963) 34,100. 

Sisgen, t, K. Bhine-Westpualia, Germany; on 
K. Sfeg; 2 cas.; iron-mining and smelting, 
machin.. leather; p. (1963) 49J600. 
Siemlanowioe Slaskie, Poland: nr. Katowice: 
(1965) 66,000. 

Slsna, hiU-toum, Tnscany. Italy; 82 m. S. of 
Florence; spreads over three hilltops with 
Piazza del Campo In between where celebrated 
Palio festival (horse-races) are held; 13th- and 
14th-cent. arch., cath.; agr. mkt.. tanning, 
glass, textiles, bricks: panforte confec:tionery: 
tourist ctr.: p. (1961) 62J2I6. 

Stora^, t., Poland; on B. Warta; p. 16,000. 
Siero, t, Oviedo, Spain; on K. Eora; agr.. 

Ihestock-raising. coal-mining; p. 30,931. 

Sierra da Estrella, »ee Estrella, Sierra da. 

Sierra deBaudo, min. range, Columbia, S. America. 
Sierra de Qata, mtn. range, Portugal-Spain. 

Sierra de Gfrsdos, mtn. range. Central Spain. 

Siena de Chiadarrama, mtn. range. Central Spain. 
Sierra Leone, ind. eon. $t. within British Common- 
wealth (1961). W. Africa situated between 
Guinea and Liberia: covered witli ranges of 
hiUs: ch. prod., palm kernels, ginger, plassava, 
kolas: iron ore. diamonds, chromite, gold; cap. 
Freetown; a. 27,925 sq.m.: p. (1963) 2,183,000. 
Sierra Madre, mtn. range, W. cst.. Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

Sierra Hojada, min. range. Central Mexico. 

Sierra Morena, mtn. range, Spain : lier.ween 
Guadalquivir and Quadlana basins, highest 
point 5,500 ft. 

Sierra Nevada, mtn. range, Granada, Spain; 

highest summit, Mnlhacen. 

Sierra Nevada, mtn. chain, C!al., n.S.A. ; highest 
peak Mt. Whitney, alt. 14.898 ft. 

Sierra Nevada deMdrida, mtn. range, W. Venezuela ; 
S. America; extends N.E. from San Cristdbal 
to Barquisimeto; extension of B. range of 
Andes, alt. over 16.000 ft.; impt. coffee 
plantations from 8,000 to 6,000 ft. on slopes. 
Sitiim Nevada de Santa Marta, mtnt., Colombia. 

B. America ; summits over 19,000 ft. 

Stghst, t, N. Bomania on U.S.S.B. frontier: p. 

(1963) 27,628. [2j626. 

SigtofiOrd, ept. N. Iceland: herrings: p. (1962) 
Slguiri, i., Guinea. W. Africa: <mB. Niger; gold; 

p. lljm. [refining. 

Slbaiioiikvnie, (., Cambodia; tractors: oU 
SUrt, Turkey; S. of Bitlis; p. (1965) 26^97, 
Sikawo, Mali, W. Africa; nuct., route ctr. 
Sikkim, ri. E. Himalayas, adjoining Tibet, Nepal 
and Bhutan: dense forests, with rich flora and 
oiehidaoe»,bat rioeand oomgrofm in oleaiings; 
IndiarTlbet tr. routes run through st.; cap. 
Gangtok: Ige. copper deposits nr. Banikhola. 
Gangtok: a. 2.745 sq. m.; p. (1961) ieifi80. 
SUa La, min. maetif, Calabria. & Italy; granite 
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alt. 


: foil -width of peninsula; 
^27 ft. 

. : between Baslngatolie 

and Beading; tanpt. ctr. of the Boman road 
system: many Boman lemalns. 

SilesiB (PoUah Sulk, Csech CDezdco), o^oofojiiMtal 
regicn, Euiope ; extends on both sides of Oder 
B. ; rich In oou. sino. iron, arsenic ; fuming. 
engaa^beet, oeie^ fruit, general ind.; has 
frequently changed hands, in 1919 was divided 
between Germany (70%). Poland (25%), and 
CaechoslOTalda (6%); in 1946 the former 
German part became Polish, now fonns 2 provs., 
caps. Katowice and Wroclaw; p. 4,764^600: 
the Gsechoslovaklan part is united with 
Moravia; p. 200,000. 

Silistra, (., Bulgaria; on N.E. Bomanlan border, 
on Danube B. : cloth, distilleries, sawmills, 
mnpes; p. (1956) 20,960. 

CUlfceboig. i. Jutland. Denmark: W. of Aarhus: 
paper, textiles: (1960) 24,466. [oosi. grain. 

SiOeswo^ i., Durham. Eng.: adjoining Sunder- 
land bor.: new t. projected. 

Silloth, rnttrt, on So.way Firth. Onmberland. Eng. : 

Silver City, N.M.. U.S.A. : gold. iron, silver; 
cattle: health resort: P. (1960) 6,972. 

Silver Spring. U, Md.. TJ.S.A.: sub. to Wash.; 
p. 43JS94. 

Slmalur. 7.. 8. of Sumatra. Indonesia. 

81mooe,Ir..N.ofL. Ontario, Canada; S0m.byl8m. 

SImeto. B„ Sicily. Italy ; rises in central Sicily, 
flows E. across plain of Catania into Mediter- 
ranean: lower course bordered by malarial 
marshes : length 54 m. 

Shnteropol, t. maainian 8.S.B.: on B. Salghir nr. 
Sevastopol; soap, candles, fruits, engln.: p. 
(1959) 189.000. 

Simla, t, Punjab. India: alt. 7,075 ft. above sea. 
with sanatorium: p. (1061) 42M7. 

Stanonstown. W. Cape Prov.. S. Africa: naval sta.. 
docks: p. (estd. 1963) 10Jt20 Ino. 6J20 Euro- 


peans. 

Simplon, min., Switzerland : alt. 11.696 ft. : the 
pass over the Simplon (alt. 6,504 ft.) from 
Domodossola. Italy, to Brig In the BhOne valley. 

Switzerland, was originally made by Napoleon X. - ^ 

The Simplon rly. tunnel leads from Brig on the ^ ^ng. 1 m. wld^ p. 

Swiss side to Iselle In the Val dl Vedro on the SiseweU. Suffolk, Eng.: nuclear power sta. 


Sintra (Cintra). (.. Portugal ; summer resort. 18 m. 
from JJslx)it : convention of S.. 18Q8. 

Sion, rav., Valais. Switzerland: on B. Bhdne: 
built on two c^ed biUs; cath.: hydroeleo. 
plant nearby: P* (1057) 10M4. 

Sioux (hty. Jowa. IJ.S.A. : on K. Missouri : meat- 
packing. foundries, elco. goods, cement; p. 
(1960) 89,169. 

Sioux Falls. (.. 8.D.. U.SJt. : on Big. Sioux B. : 
In rlcb wheat region; maobin.. cars, fanning 
Implements; nuclear reactor: p. (1060) 86,466. 

Sir Edward PeDew, gr. of la.. N. Australia ; Ui O. 
of Carpentaria. 

Slstan and BalucheBtan.itrinpror., Iran: bounded 
by Afghanistan and Pakistan: cap. Zahedan: 
much desert land: arid, very hot: P. (1967) 
466,435. 

Sitapnr, L, Uttar Prade^. India; p. (1061) 
63,884. 

Sitka (formerly Novo Arohangeldc). U, S.E. Alaska. 
U.BJL; on Baranofl., In Sitka Sound: wasch. 
pt. of former Busslan America; gold-mines: 
lumbering, canning ; naval and coaling sta. ; p. 
(1060) 3J187. 

Sltm. Persia G.; forming part of st. of Bahrain. 
Arabia. 8 m. long and 1 m. wide: oil pipeline 
and causeway carrying road extends out to sea 
for S m. to deep-water anchorage. 

Sittang, H., Burma : rises in Pegu Yoma. flows S.. 
enters G. of Martaban. Andaman Sea through 
delta: valley Intensively cultivated, rice; 
delta forested : length 610 m. 

Sittingbourno ana Milton, mkt. i., wb. dM., Kent. 
Eng. ; on Milton Cheek, 9 m. E. of Chatham : 
paper-mills, brlck-wks.; cement; InsecticideB; 
ctr. of fruit-growing dlst.: p. (1961) 23,616. 

Mvas. prop., Turkey: rich In minerals, has mineral 
springs with fertile grain-growing soil, fine 
orchards and vineyards, besides timber forests; 
cap. Slvas: p. (1066) 705,077. 

Sivas, t., Turkey; in the KizU Irmak valley; 
mnfs. woollens: p. (1965) 209J66. [n.S.S.B. 

Shmsh or Putrid 8ea» lagoon on E. side of Crimea. 

SIwa, oaaia, Egypt : In Libyan Desert. SOO m. S. W. 
of Alexandria : dates, olives, remains of temple 
of Ammon and the fountain of the Bun : 20 m. 


Italian and Is the longest In the world, 121 m. 
Sbnpson Dei^ 8.E. of Alice Springs. Northein 
Terr., extending into S. Australia. 

Sinai, peninaula, easternmost part of Egjrpt, 
between Gs. of Aqaba and Suez, at head of Bed 
Sea: a. 11,055 sq. m.. mainly desert in N., 
gi^tlc ridges in S. rising to 8,500 ft. at Jebel 
Katrim: Jebel Musa or Mt. Sinai (7,859 ft.) is 
one of numerous peaks: mineral resources: coal- 
mine at Msghftra; occupied by Israeli troops, 
Nov. 1956~March 1957, and since June 1967. 
Sinaloa, at., Mexico: on G. of Cal. : agr. and mining, 
rich in gold, silver, copper, iron and lead: cap. 
CuUaedn: a. 22.580 sq.m.: p. (1960) 838.404. 
Sind, prov., W. Pakistan; lower Indus valley: 
agr. depends on irrigation: Gudda barrage 
(1963) to irrigate large a.: adm. ctr. Karacbi; 
cereals, hemp, cotton, indigo: a. 50,448 sq. m.: 
p. (1951) 4JB19jm^ 

Sindara. L, Gabon. Africa: admin, ctr. 

Singapore. I. and e.. S. E. Asia; at tip of Malay 
pen.; Republic within Brit. Commonwealth on 
sec^on fh>m Malaysian Fed. 1965: Brit. 
Govt, retained right to maintain milltaiy base; 
unlv.; vast eoMpoH tr.; chemicals; a. 291 sq. 
m.; p. (1969) Ijmjm. 

Slng^, (.. Baden-'Wfrrttemberg, Germany; N.W. 
of L. Constance: foodstuff’s, metals: p. (1963) 
36,600. 

Singbbhniii, dial., Bihar, India; iron- and steel- 
wks: a. 6.191 sq. m.; p. (106^ 2J049 fill. 
sfahatfiwn (Xinhalltoii). c.. KiamsBu. China; 
formed by merger of Slnpu, Tunghai and Lien- 
ylenkang; p. (1963) SOJ/WO. 
stniny (Xhiiiig). c.. Triugbial prov., China; wool, 
salt, timber; p. (1968) 94JOOO. , 
Sinklang^Uigliiir (Xlnjiaiig). otd. ftoion. China, 
bordering on Sovletunion and Kashmir; 
cereals, cotton, wod, silk; cap. Urumchi: a. 
705,96^ 84. m.: p. (1958) 4JB78M3. 

StnnOh, Iran; carpets: 0^92 JOOO. 

CtooPf TwkMi f.. on Black Sen.; timber, silk; 

p. (1960) 9,999. _ 

Siniiklng (XlimMiis). e., Honan prov., China: cot- 
ton weaving, flour milling; p. (1958) 171J000. 


Sinlland. L, Ddunark: Igst. I.; agr.. fishing, 
mnfs.; ch. t. Copenhagen; a. 2,840 sq. m.: p. 
(1960) 1,771J667. 

Skagen, f„ N. Denmark; on cst. of the Skagertak; 


fishing, tourism; p. (1960) 10J390. 
ikagerrak, arm of N. ' 

Kattegat, between 


Sea. giving access to the 

Norway and Denmark, 

70-90 m. wide. 

Skagway, am. apt.. Alaska, U.S4.; at of 
Lynn Cbtnal Inlet, 400 m. N.W. of Prince 
Bnpert ; linked by rly. to Whlteboise on Upper 
B. Yukon; boomed in gold rush (in 1898, p. 
16JOOO), subsequently declined: p. (1960) 669, 

S l rjfr f (Swia), ptninavla, extreme S. of Sweden : 
corresponds approx, to cos. MalmOhns, Kristlan- 
stad : roost favoured part of Svreden in roUef, 
soil, climate ; Intensive fturming, wheat, barley, 
sugar-beet, fodder crops, dairy cattle: ch. ts. 
Malmo, Lund, HUslngborg; a. approx. 4,000 
sq. m. 

ShardMig, eo., Sweden: a. 8.269 sq. m.: p. (1961) 

Skanyiko-KBmiemia,i..Klelce. Poland: p. (1965) 
37,000. 

Skaw, The (Grenen), 0., at extreme N. of Den- 
mark. 

Skeena, R.. B.C.. Canada JP 
Mtns., flows 8.W. tG> Pa& Oc. at Pttoce Bnpo^: 
lower valley used by Canady Nagond Bly. 
from Edmonton (Alberta) to Prince Bupert via 
Yellowbead Pass; lengtb approx. 400 m. 

SQcegness, t., urb. afr/.. Lindsey, Lincoln. Eng.; 
on E. cst.: fhnning, vegetables: resort; U^t 
engln.; p. (1961) 12,943. „ ^ 

Skellettea, (.. N. Sweden: on Bothnia G., miig., 

.sssjsrc. 

Skelton and Brotton. jL vat. dW., N.E. Yor]& 
Eng. : at N. foot of Cleveland Hills. Id m. B. of 
Midd)e8brou$;^8Mfl()prlM; P* (IMD 

Skerries, spf.. Dublin, Ireland; &hiiig: mualiii. 
stones: p. (1961) S.457. _ , . 

Skibbere^ mkt., vrt, dt$t,. Ooik. Irelaad: 
frurmlng: p. (1961) 2J016. 
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SUdAaw. CcimberlaDd. Ens. ; S. of BasBen- 
thwaiteL.: alt. 8,064 ft. 

8kf«a, tpt., Bmtobenr. Norway: on R. SkJen; 

saw-mllta^ Joe, and timber tr.; p. (1960) 15^02, 
Sklenfewiee. Lode, Poland; S.W. of Warsaw; 
p. (1966) 24j000. 

Blopton, t, ufb» di»U W.11. Yorte, Emr. : on B. 
Aire. 6 m. N.W. of Kelirhley : cotton and nyon ; 
CBS.; p. (1961) 12Jf88. 

flUre. f.. N. Jutland, Bemnaik: flahlnff: riy. ctr.: 

p. (I960) IsMs, [enein.: p. 16,740, 

fibopta, t. B.S.F.S.B.: S.E. of Moscow; Usnlte, 
fibcpje, t. cap., Macedonia, Jugoelavia: the 
ancient Bcnpi, one of oldeet ts. in BaUcana; 
aJmoat completely destroyed by eartbqualce 26 j 
July 1963 (over 1 000 deaths): chrome mines in ' 
neighbourhood: ateelplate wka.; p. (1969) ' 
167J000- ’ 

8k6vde, f., Sweden; between 1a. Vanem and 
Vftttem: gaxiison t.. can, cement: p. (1961) 


Skowhegan, (., Me., T7.BJL ; p. (1950) 6,283. 

Skye, Igat. of the Inner Hebildea, Inverness, 
Scot. : mountainous : sheep-farming and 
fisheries; only town, Portree; a. 647 sq. m. 

Skyros, I., Grecian Archipelago. £. of Ewola 
(Euboea). 

Slagelse, old i„ Sjaelland. Denmark; food inda.: 
iron and eitv^ wks.: p. (1060) 20J562. 

Slanio, Wallachia, Bomania; on S. flank of 
Carpathian Mtns.. 22 m. N. of Ploesti ; impt. 

. salt deposits: p. (1956) 6J842. 

Stalk, see SUesia. 

SBatina, Bomania; on B. Olt. 87 m. W. of 
Bucharest: ancient churches; p. (1966) 1SJ881. 

Stave, R„ N.W. Terr.. Canada; flows into Gr. 
Stave L. 

Stave Coast, portions of Guinea cat., W. Africa, 
embracing Dahomey and Nigeria. 

Slavonia, former Crown land (with Croatia) of 
Hungary: now Jugoslavia. 

StavyanSk, i.. Ukrainian 8.8.B.; coal, chemicals, 
salt, engin.: p. (1950) B8JOOO, 

Slealord, mkt. f., tcrb. dial,, Kesteven, Lincoln. 
Eng. : 12 m. N.E. of Grantham ; agr. and agr. 
implements malting, seeds: p. (1061) 7,884. 

Sleepers. The, gr. of la,, HudMn Bay, Cazuula. 

Sleisko, see 

Slieva Bloom, hiU ranoe, Offaly and Laoghis cos., 
Ireland ; highest point 1,738 ft. 

SUeve Donard, tnin., N. Ir^nd ; highest of the 
Moume Mtns., co. Down : alt. 2,706 ft. 

Sligo, cat, 00., Connacht, Ireland ; pasture. UDage, 
barren mtn., and turf; livestock, fishing; 
a. 787 sq. m.: p. (1961) 68JSS8. 

Sligo, t. Sligo, Ireland ; on Sligo Bay ; distilling, 
flour, fisheries; p. (1961) 18488, 

SUooh, mtn.. Boss and Cromarty. Soot. : 8JZ17 ft. 

Silvan, t., E. Boumelia. Bulgi^; fiumous for 
black wine; p. (1956) 46,888. 

Slongb, bor.. Bucks, Eng. ; on river terrace 

N. of B. Thames, 23 m. W. of London : many 
light inds.: P. (1961)60A0J. 

Siowdda, old vroo„ CSSB.: consists largely of 
Gsrpathian Mtns.; cb. t. Kosice: a. 18,002 sq. 
m.; p. (1061) 4475M7. 

Slovantak /ed. unit, Jugostavta: cap. Ljubljana 
(Laibach); a. 6,266 sq. m.: p. (1060) 1J889JOOO, 

Shntak (Stolp), t, Pomerania, Poland; German 
before 1045: caa.: machine agr. inplementB ; 
p. (1065) 59JOOO, 

Sm Aland, diet., S. Sweden ; barren upland area S. 
of L. V&ttem; moorland, deddnous forest; 
contrasts greatly with remainder of S. Sweden. 

Saw d erevo , t, Serbia, Jugoslavia: nr. Belgrade: 
p. (1960) 22J)00. 

SmathwidL co, bor., Stafb. Eng. ; N.W. sub. of 
Birmingham: madhin.. engin., iron, glass: p. 
(1961) 68JB72. 

SmiiAiov, U, CSSB.; on B. Vltava; connected 
by bridge with Pramie: mnft.: p. 64^70. 

SiBlui Sound, Arctic Canada: oonnecta Kane Bay 
with Baifip Bay. 

SBMky BUI, B., OoL, Kan„ n.SJu: tiib. of 
Kansas B.; length 400m. 

‘ t c*« B.S J'BJt.: on both banks of the B. 
tallow, linen, iron and oopper smelt- 
1060) 146J000, 

LedMan: alt. 2,084 ft 
^OflLtxfb. of Oolomhia B., 
to Wash.. UBjL; length 


Sneek, e., Friesland. Neth.; nr. Leeuwarden; 
yachting ctr.: mnfis.; p. (1967) 24,464, 

Sheenwhergen, mtn. range. Cape Prov., 8. AMca. 

Snizort Loch, am of sea (14 m. Jong). N. of L of 
Skye, Soot. [Norway; alt. 7.566 ft. 

Snohetm min„ highest in DorrefJeM range, 

Snowdon, mtn., nr. Oaernarvon, Wales; (hlgbestJn 
Eng. and Wales) : alt. 8.671 ft. 

Snowy, N.S.W. and Victoria. AnstraUa; rises 
in Mt. Koeefusko. flows S. Into Baas Strait 80 m. 
W. of C. Howe: lengA 220 m. Snowy Mtns. 
project (1060>76} to provide hydroeleo. power 
and irri gation. 

Soar, JL, Leicester. Nottingham, Eng.; rises in 
uplands of 6. Leics. flows N.W. throngh 
Leicester. Loughborough, into B. Trent nr. 
Lmig Eaton: hosiery and knitwear inds. in 
lower valley; 48 m. long. 

Sotmt, Jt„ Sudan. N.E. AfMoa; rises In S.W. of 
Abyssinian Highlands, flows N.W. into B. Nile 
60 m. below L. No : one cf ch. sooroes of Nile 
flood-water; Abyaiflnta receives monsoon rains 
AxMril to Oct., max. discdiaige into White Nile, 
Nov. and Dec.: length over 600 m. 

Soohe, see Yarkand. 

Sochi, t„ B.S J.B.B.: on Black Sea at foot of main 
Caucasian range; health' resort with sub- 
tropical climate and Bulphur\8pringB: developed 
since loss: p. (1060) 9 SXHj)0l 

Society Is., archipelago, S. PacA Oc. ; between the 
Tuamotn Archipelago and mendly Is., under 
Fr. protection ; ch. 1. Tahiti ; ch. prod, phos- 
phate and copper; cap. Papeete* p. 37603, 

Socotra. Brit. 1., Q. of Aden, Indian Ocean; S. of 
Arabia and E. of C. GuardafUl: livestock: 
exports ** Dragon’s Blood'*, myrrh, frankin- 
cense, aloes: a. 1,382 sq. m.: p. e. 9j000. 

Sodbnry, rural dial., Glos. Eng. ; aircraft, bricks, 
quarrying, coal-mining; p. (1061) 44626. 

SfidertiDinn, apt., Sweden : on G. of Bothnia, N. 
of Gavle; timber, wood-pulp, iron, engin.: p. 
(1061) 13610. 

Sddermantend, co., Sweden ; B.W. of StcxMiolm; 
a. 2,634 sq. m.; p. (1061) 227,615. 

Sfldertfilje, (..Sweden; on L. Malar: engin.. toota. 
machin.. can, aluminium; p. (1061) 88452. 

Soerabaya or Surabaya, apt., Java. Indoneeia; 
dockyards and arsenal; oil ; exp. coffee, rice, 
cotton, sugar, tapioca: p. (1061) 1607600. 

Soeiakarta. or Solo. (., Java, Indonesta; p. (1061) 
368,000. 

Soest. e„ N. Bbine-'Wentphalta. Germany ; cath. ; 
iron ind.: p. (1063) 84600. 

Soest, (.. Utrecht, ^ Neth.; artistic earthenware* 
toys: P. (1067) 32658. 

Solata and Manica, prov., Mozambique; N. of 
Inhambane; by some identified with the 
** Land of Ophir ** of the Bible ; cap. Beiia. 

Sofia, (., cap., Bnlgarta; the ancient Sardica, and 
the Trtaditsa of the Bysantine Greeks; on 
Golem Isksr B.: univ.; sugar, beer, floor, 
leather, silk, tobacco, maize, linen, engin.. 
chemicals; p. (estd. 1066) 798600. 

Sogn og Fjordane, eo., Norway; a. 7.185 sq. m. : 
p. (1068) 100,467. 

Bom Fjci^ longest in Norway. 

Sraig, (., uZa.B.; on B. Nile; p. (1060) 62,000. 

Soignies, Belgium : onB.Senne: granite. flax; 
p. (1062) 10646. 

Soissons, („ Aisne, France; iron, oopper. farm 
implements, glsss, sugar; p. (1064) 20,484, 

S6ke, t, Turkey; liquorice, fruits, cereals, live- 
stodr; emery, lead; p. (1066) 27440. 

Sokoto, Nigeria. W. Afirica; groundnuts, rice, 
cotton, cattle, hides and skins. Founded 1800 
as ow. of native st. of S.. pop. mainly Hauss 
and Futaai. p. 48,000. 

Sol Detak, (.. BBJ'B.B.: near Kazakhstan 
border; potash: p. 10,000. 

Solsitea, (.. VfistemoiTtand. Sweden: on Q. of 
Bothnia: p. (106D 9688. 

Solent, The, strait separating the 1. of Wtaht firam 
the mainland; extends fnm Hoist Castle to 



Soleore (Solotliiizn). cafi.,N. Swltsertand; arable, 
pastoral, and afforested; a. 806 sq. m.; p. 
11961)200616, _ 

Solihull. 00 . oar,, Warwtak, Eng.; 5 m. B.W. of 
Birmingham: motor wks., drawing offloe eqi ‘ 
ment, stellite alloys mftg.; p. (1061) 96610, 
Solilna^ (., BBJPBJEt.; cm B. Kama; 
foiH magDiMtnm salts; 
paper; p. (1066) 41600. 
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15 m. E. of DOneldoif ; catlOT ctr.; p. (1963) 
172^00 • 

S6Uer. MaJ|^ SpaJn; p. (1957) 9^. 

Solna. (.• nr. Bto^olm* Sweden: p. (1961) 61j094, 
, BuQonm Saedmogoitt. 


torel. t, Quebec. Oenade: sawmlllB. finmdrlei. 
, MRln.; p. (1961) 17J47. 

>oria, prov.. Old CaetUe. Spain ; agr. and cattle- 
rearing, with cheese, timber, wool and iMdt 
ezp.; cap. Soria; a. 2.977 sq. m.; p. (1959) 
7S4J9S7, ((1957) 21JBOO. 


Wm aiclSMUuro^s’ aad^'i 1S?*1 i52b^ S ISS** Spain; on B. Donro; p! 

WO-m. arra^iago. s. wd B.E. m lat^ I, of Soriano, dep.. Uruguay ; a. 8.661 sq. m. : cap. 

^uminTiUe; ooprap. tro(^uB shell, timber; Mercedes ; p. (1958) 99.927. 

volcanic soU; a. 11.500 sq. m.; indwtl Mtft.; 6^. JlSr. of Gwldy 


(1050) 124J076. 

Solor I.. Leaser Sunda Is., Indonesia; a. 114 sa. 

m. .. ^ 

Solpthum. con.. N.W. Switzerland ; crossed by Soroca^‘'r!'Biiiairr rl 
Jura mins, and B. Aar ; agr.. pastoral. Industl. ; " " ‘ ‘ 

a. 806 sq. m.: p. (1061) 200jSie. 

Solothum (Soleore). (.. cap., can. Bolothum. 

Switzerland; on B. Aar: watch^ jewellery, 
cottons, motor production: p. (1957) 16,744. 

SOlvesborg. spf.. Sweden: tanneries: i^.4Jl46. 

Solway FIrui, am of Irish Sea. between Dummies. 

Eirkcudbiight. Scot., and (Tomberland: length 
40 m. 


Volga; Byelorussian S.S.B.: madiin., 
motors, boilers, ships, tanks. 

Soro, SJUland. Denmark; p. 9,292. 

'>roca1>B, (.. Brazil: rly. wia.; textiles, cement, 
^ footwear, wines, fertilisers: p. (1960) 109JS58. 
Sorrento, cal. (.. B. Italy ; nr. S. extremity O. of 
Naples : popular resort, anciently celebrated for 
its fine wines: i>. 26,1325. 

EM)r-Tr6ndelag, tee TrOndelag. 

Somowlee, (.. 8.W. Poland; rly. Junction: coal. 
Iron, textiles: p. (1065) 140j000. 
Sotteville-Es-Itoaen, (.. Seine-Maritime. France; 
rly. wks.; p. (1954) 25JB26. 


So m a lll ali d . region, N.E. Africa: **the Eastern Soufrttre, min., Basse-Terre I.. Lesser Antilles 
Horn of Africa," from the Strait of Bab-el- Gr. W. Indies; volcanic: highest pet^ in 
Mandeb S. to the Equator. Lesser Antilles : alt. 4,869 ft. 

Somaliland, FrendL See Alazs and lasas. Sound, The, ehamnel between the Kattegat and the 

Somali Be^bllc, ind. aovereign tt. since 1 July Baltic, 8 m. across at narrowest part. 

1960, comprising former U.N. trust terr. under Soosse (Sosa), ept., Tunisia; p. (1956) 48,172. 
Italian adm. (cap. Mogadishu) and former Sontb Atrlca,Bmblleof.iml.fep. ('^thdrewfrom 
Britidi Somaliland Prot. (cap. Hargeisa) which Br. Commonwealth May 81. 1961 l.compr.provs. 

Cape Province. Natal. Transvaal and O.F.S.: 


achieved ind. June 26. 1960; consists of torrid 
coastal strip from bdy . of Kenya N. along Indian 
Oc. up to 800 m. inland and strip along G. of 
Aden, up to 150 m. inland: hot, dry climate 
(temper^ inland by alt.): cattle, maize, food- 
crops, hides: total a. 246^00 sq. m.: p. (1961) 
joqojOOO 

Sombor, t, Serbia. Jugoslavia: cattle, grain: p. 
(1962) 37M0. 


cli^te, Mediterranean to tropical: vegetation. 
e v e rgreens in C. region, grassland (veld) in E.: 
cereals, cotton, sugar, vines, citrus fruit, sheep 
and cattle, ostriches, gold, diamonds, cool, 
copper, tin, various mnfis.; admin, cap. Pretoria, 
legislative cap. Gape Town; a. (Inc. Walvis Bay) 
472.685 sq. m.; p. (1966) 18,298,000 (Inc. 
S,481M0 whites). 


Sombrero L, Brit. Leeward Is., WX: phosphate South America, southern continent of Western 


of lime: Boi^ of Trade lii^thouse. 

Somerset, 8.W. eo„ Eng.; bounded inland by 
Gloe. Devon, Wilts and Dorset ; pasture, arable, 
orchard and woodland, with mines, quarries 
and mnfa; Impt. fisheries: oo. t. Taunton: 
a. 1.620 sq. m.: p (1961) 698,666. 

Somerset West, t„ Cape Province, 8. Africa: wine, 
firuit. veg.: explosives, fertilisers, chemicals 
p. (1960) 8Ji34 inc. 4,225 whites. 

Sometswoi^ (.. N.H., U.S.A. ; on Salmon Falls 
B.; mnfi!.; p. (1960) 8J629. 

Somerville, e.. Mass.. U.S.A.: sub. of Boston 
varied mnfl».: p. (1960) 94,697. 

Somme, dep., N. France; mainly agr. with 
thriving textile Inds.; cap. Amiens; a. 2.448 
sq. m.: p. (1962) 488^26. 

Somme, B.. France: flows in deps. AJsne and 
Somme to English Channel ; lento 116 m. 

Bnmman^ L., Sweden (26 m. by 8 m.) 15 m. E. ol 
L. V&ttem. 


hemisphere incl. Argentina. Bolivia, Brazil. 
C!hile. Colombia. Ecuador. Paraguay, Peru. 
Uruguay, Venezuela and Guyana; physical 
fbatures, cst. regular except in 8.W.. Andes 
Mtns. along whole of W. cst., Brasilian High- 
lands on E. cst.. rolling plains in ctr.; dimate, 
diverse, varying with latitude and alt. : equator- 
ial. hot and wet; Atacama, a rainless desert on 
middle W. cst. In 8. temperate; vegetation, 
varying with latitude, alt., climate, from coni- 
ferous, deciduous and tropical forest to tropical 
and temperate grasslands and deserts; ch. Inds.; 
temperate and tropical agr.; cocoa, coffee, 
sugar-cane, rubber, cereals: cattle, sheep; 
minerals; gold, silver, copper, tin, diamonds, 
nitrates; factory inds. developing gradually: 
races; Europeans, mainly of Spanish and 
Portuguese descent. Indians, Negroes, mulattoes 
and mestizos (mixed races): a. 7,800.000 sq. 

m.; p. (estd. 1966) 164J[)00,000. 

Somport Tnnnel. on bdy. France-Spain : carries South Atoia, Federation oL See Yemen, South- 
main rly. from Pau to Zaragoza under Central 


Pyrenees: length 5 m. 

Sdnderborg, spt., 8. Jutland, Denmark; resort 
cas. (military berraoks): p. (1960) 20j863. 

SoDtato, pros.. Lombardy, Italy: sQk; a. 1,288 
sq. m.: cap. Sondzio; p. (1061) 18,717. 

SongMt, Thnsania. E. Afirica; admin, ctr. 
wheat, coffee Jnbaoco. 

Song-kol (Sled R.), B., rises in Yunnan plateau, 
8.W. China, flows S.E. through N. Vietnam, 


South Bend, c., Ind., UB JL : carriage and wa^n 
wks., iron foundries, paper- and flour-mills, 
farming implements, aeroplanes : seat of Notre 
Dame Untversity; p. (1960) 182,445. 

South Oaroltaia, el., U.SA.. : level in E.. and mtns. 
in W.: cereals, cotton, tobacco: textUes, 
chemicals, lumber: cap. Columbia; ch. pt.. 
Charleston; a. 81,055 sq. m. : p. (1060) 2,882,694. 
~ ' (., Queetomd. Australia: p. (1067) 


enters G. of Tongking; Hanoiisnr.headofdeltai ^^2^. . 

Haiphong nr. one of B. mouths; lower valley South Dakota, et., UBJL: mlxedfum^. whmt. 

^ sUver, gypsum, lumbering. flounnilUng, 

butter, cheese, meat-packing: cap. Pleite: a. 
omeberg, t, 8uhl, B. Germany: toys: p ^ 77,047 sq. m.; p. a060) 590^24. 

(1968) 29,281. Soto Downs, runge eiiaXk hiUe, Sussex and Hanta, 

^ * “ Eng. 


densely populated and intensively cultivated 
length approx. 800 m. 

t., 8uhl. E. Germany: toys: p 

9jf81, 

Sonora^'s^. Mexico; on G. of Cal.; silver-mines, — . ^ ^ 

stock-rairing, grain, cotton, sugar, fruit, tobacco Sootham Arabia Frotactorato cl, tiie 
growing; cap. HecmosilJo: a. 70,477 aq. m. ^ 


p. (1960) 788J78. 

“ Boo ” SM Sa 

Soodiow (Soihoa). c.. Kiuito, China: nr. Shang- 
hai; former treaty pt.; silk, weaving and exp.: 
ootton, rice: p. (1958) dWJW. „ ^ ^ 

So^t, spa. ssMwrss^ Poland: on W. shore ol 
(Sdafisk B.ilUl96B) 46j000. ^ ^ ^ 

Snran, A, N.W. Hungary: onB.Hante: holida; 

resort: p. (1962) 42^8. 

ScNuta, t.. Bolivia: 57 m. W. La Pmsm- 
peakofAncohumaailampd); p. 9,000. 

Sorau, sssSiaiy. 


adopted by Ato on accession to Federation 
(Jan. 1968). 

South indiueO. t. Cel. U.SJL: paint, 

Chemicals, tiles, fhmiture, tuas. machin.: p. 
(1960) 58,881. 

Sooth Oaoigia, BrU. J„ 8. Atl. Oc. ; a. 1A50 sq. 
m. ; mtns., whaling ctr. 

South Holland, prov., ISetb. ; flat, intersected by 
Rs. and dykes: cap. The Hague: a. 1,180 sq. 
m.: P. (1060) 2,708^10. 
nrih "LtUfe. I., NJS.: contains 8. Alps (jUghsst 
Mt. Oo6k, 12.849 ft.). Canterbury VSSbbi 
wodU mutton, dairy prod., fruit; ** 
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hydxodeo. Bta.. on WaitUd B.: a. 58,098 SQ, ) Spain, 
m.; p. (1064) 770M9» ~ 

Sontb Xensinfton. dtst., in W. London; contalnfl 


Victoria and Albert Muaeum, Geolosical and 
Bdenoe Mnseums, Britidi Mnsemn of Natmal 
Hiatoiy. Oominonwealth Inatltute, Albert Hall. 
South Molton, mkt. t„ mun, bor., Devon. Eng.; 
at S. foot of Exmoor, 10 m. B.E. of Barnstaple; 



harbonr: p. (1060) 22J88, 
1 Zs., Ant 


whaling. 

go, B. Atlantic: 


gonih 

Sooth Sbetisnd, J^Ht. 

400 m. B. C. Horn. 

Sooth Shields, t, eo. bor„ Durham, Eng.; on B. 
banh at mouth of B. Tyne; coming holiday 
resort: coal, engln.. lingerie; p. (1061) 109 M8, 
Southall. former mun. bor., ^ddlesez. Eng., 
now inc. in Ealing outer bor. Greater London 
(g.v.): residtl.; many varied light inds.; p. 
(1061) 52J988. 

Sootham, vnkl, i„ rural diet,, Warwick, Eng.; 

6 m. S.E. of Leamington: lime, cement, 
mineral spring: P> (1061) 16,467, 

Southampton, e., apt., eo. bor., Hants, Eng.; at 
head of Southampton Water on peninsula 
between estuaries of Bs. Test and Itdhen: 
univ.; extensive docks for passenger-liners and 
other shipping, engin.; p. (1961) 204,707. 
Soothampton, C., S. pt. of Coatea 1.. Uuduon Bay, 

fiimwilii.. 

Southampton Water, inlet, Hants, Eng.; com* 
prises drowned estuaries of Ba. Itchen and Test ; 
gives access from Bolent and Bplthead to apt. of 
Southampton ; length 0 m.. width 1-1( m. 
Soothborough. t., urb. diet., Kent. Eng. ; in ctr, 
of The Weald, 2 m. N. of Tunbridge Wells; 
residtl.; chalybeate spring: P- (1061) 0.770. 
Southbridge, t.. Mass.. U.B.A.: optical Instru' 
ments and cutlery; p. (1060) 15,889. 
Soothend-on-Sea t.. oo. bor., Essex, Eng.; on 
H. side of Thames estuary; wireless factory, 
varied light inds.; air ferry terminal; p. (1961) 
16SJ093. 

Southern Alps, ranee of mine., 8.I., N.Z. 

Southern Gro^ rlv. iundion, W. Australia; 
on main Trsuosoontinental Bly. 220 m. E. of 
Perth ; gold-mines, now declining. 

Southern Ocean, surrounds Antarctica ; pack ice. 
Southern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia. 

Southgate, former mun. bor., Middlesex. Eng. ; now 
inc. in Enfield outer bor. Greater London (g.v.); 
residtl.: p. (1961) 72,359. 

Southland, prov.; S.L. N.Z.; cap. Invercargill; 
big agr. a.: wheat, meat, wool: a. 11.170 sq. 
m.; p. (1061) 93,697. 

Southport, t, 00 . bor., Lancs, Eng.; on 6. side of 
Bibble estuary: 18 m. K. of Liverpool; seaeide 


, kingdom (without a soverelsn). 8.W. 
Xkuope; interior plateau : dlinate varied, verr 
hot summers, warm rainy winters, K.W. mild, 
and wet, central plateau extremes of heat and 
cold: evergreen trees and flihrubs; ceieaJs, vines, 
dtrus fruits, oUves, nuts: sheep, goats, pigs; 
coal, copper, iron, lead, sine, mercury, colo- 
phony, turpentine, cork; mnfa. wine, sugar, silk, 
brewing; oil refining; leading ind. tourism: 
cap. Madrid: a. 180,800 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
27,976.766, 

mlding, mkt, t., urb. diet,, Holland, Lincoln. Eng. ; 
in The Fens, 10 m. up the B. Welland from The 
Wash; agr., bulb mkt.. agr. maebixL, sogar- 
^ beet, fruit canning; p. (1061) 14Jt21. 

Spandau, (., Potsdam. E. Germany; firearms, 
gunpowder: previously gr. military ctr. 

Spanish Guin^ Spanieh eol„ Oentral West African 
cat.; divided into two prove, with ant. status; 
Bio Muni (cap. Bata) and Fernando Po (cap. 
Santa Isabel): a. 10,800 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1060) 
214M0, 

Spanish Sahara, Spanish col... N.W. African cst.; 
comprising Bio de Gro and Sagula el Hamra: 
a. 106.000 sq. m.: p. (Istd. 1063) 26,000 
(nomadic). 

Spanish Wells, I„ Bahamas. Indies: p. (1053) 

666 , \ 

Sparrows Point, 1., Md„ situated on 

Chesapeake Bay at entrance to Bear Creek; 
impt. iron and steel ind. \ 

Sparta, Samoue andevU e., the Mores, Greece : on 
the B. Eurotas : passed under Roman rule, 146 
B.a; p. (1061) 10,412, 

Spartanburg, (., B.C., D.8.A.; cotton; p. (1960) 
44,352, 

Spartel, C„ International Zone, N.E. Africa. 
Sparttvento, 0., Italy; meet B. point of Italian 
mainland. 

Speuborough, mun. bor.. W.B. Yorks, Eng.; 

textilea, plastics, wire; p. (1961) 36,412. 

Spencer Ghul, Ige. inlet, 8. Australia; penetrates 
240 m. inland, max. width 75 m. 

Spennymoor. t.. urb. dist.. Durham. Eng. ; 5 m. 

8. of Durham; mnfs.; p. (1961) 19,104. 

Sperrln Mtn8..Tyroue and Londonderry, E .Ireland. 
I^y, R., Inverness. Moray, and Banff, the most 
rapid in Scot., flows N.E. to Moray Firth: 
length 107 m. 

Speyer, e., Bhlneland-Palatinate. Germany ; cas., 
its famous Diet of 1520 condemning the Befor- 
matlon gave rise to the term Protestant '* ; 
textiles, toljacco. machin.. fontwenr, l)eer, sugar, 
paper: oil refining; p. (1963) 39J800. 

Spezia, La. Liguria. Italy ; on Bav of Speria ; 
arsenal, docks, maritime Inds.. elec, machin., 
and olive oil; p. (1061) 121,191. 

Un to* ¥■,. see M ol u c cas. 

par,, E. London. Eng.: former silk- 
dist.,!: - - 


weavhig ( 


. introduced by Huguenots. 17tb. 


: residtl.; p. (1961) W.07d. , 

Sontbport, toot. vl„ Queensland, Australia ; 50 m. 1 Bpitbead, roadstead, between Portsmouth and the 
B. of Brisbane ; pastoral, dairying, fruit-growing 1 1. of Wight, Eng. : used by ships of Boyal Navy, 
and timber dist. : p. (1047) 8,432. Spitsbergen (Svalbard), i. gr., belonging to 

Sonihsea. disl., PortsmouUi, Hants, Eng. : seaside Norway; well within Arctic Oirde; monn- 

resort. tainous; and whaling; coal-mining; 

Southwark, inner bar., London. Eng.; incoiporat- asbestos, copper, gypsum, iron, marble, mica, 

jng former hors, of Bermondsey and Camber- 
weU; p. (1964) 812J687. 

Southwell, mkt. t.. rural diet., Notts. Eng. ; cath. ; 


ooal-mlning, agr.; p. (rural dist. 1061) 45M8. 

South-West Alrioa, cerr., under n.N. responsi- 
bility: mostly desert, scanty rainfall: cattle, 
ostricha: diamonds, tin, copper: cap. Wind- 
hoek; a. 818.261 sq. m.: p. (1061) 625M4. 

Soutbwiek, urb, dist., W. Sussex, Eng. : on B, cst. 

^ 4^m. W. of Briribtcm: p. (1061) llM, 

SonthwoU, spt., mun. bor., B. Suffolk, Eng.; 
onE.oBt. 8 m. B. of Lowestoft: fishing: retort: 

SoSSsl^Bttbo^^spe.. G. of Tartary, B.SJ'.B.B.: 
eawmilllng: p. (1964) 76j000. 

Sowwtay Bridge, t. urb. dist.. W.B. Yorks, Eng.: 
on B. GUder, 3 m. W. of Halifiaz; wooUeus: 
p. (1061) 16MI, 

SoulM (TUstt), BB.F.B.B.: Gemum before 
1045;^ on B. Memel: cat.: foodstuffb. maebin., 

SoSb^* ¥ncnSk!iaa^fB&: trib. of B. Dnieper: 
lengib 240 m. 

flpa, U, Llbge. Belgium: mineral wrings, resort: 
(p. (1962 0.040. 


rino and phosphate deposits; a. 24,204 sq. 
p. (1056) Norwegian 1,630, Busslan 2,746, 

Split (Spalato), e., Jugoslavia; wine, olive oil, 
bauxlterbhtoping; p. (1050) 84JOOO. 

WMgen PassTfinaetlan Alps : between Lombardy 
and Grisons, Switzerland : alt. 6.089 ft. 
Spokane, B., Idaho, UB JL : flows to the B. (3ol- 
' umbia at Washington: length 120 m. 

Spokane, Wash., U.B.A. ; on B. Spokane, at 
the faU Which Is used for hydro-eiec. power ; gr. 
timber tr.. flour and sawmiUa. mug.; cement, 
dec. goods; p. (I960) 181,608. 

Spoleto, L, Perugia, Italy ; truflies : p. 32,600. 
Spondon. t.. Derby. Eng.; on B. Derwent, 8 m. E. 

^Deroy; textiles; nylon plant projected 1964. 
SpMEdas, /., Grecian Aichii«lago in the iBgean 
and neighbouring seas; beiongfng to Greeoe. 
Indndes Samos. Kos. etc. _ _ . 

Som Bm. E. Germany: flowing W. past Berlin 
to the Havel at Spandau; length 227 m. 
Spmbscg, I.. Cottbus, Germany; on B. Spree; 
ll^te, mining, guss, dee,. metaJs, doth, 
msydes, ma^i.; p. (1068) 22J981. 

Spmbok, (., cap., Namaqualand, Cape Prov.. 
sTlfrloa; ocpper-mlifliig: P> (1000) SJll. 
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lU.. U.SJL: gr. rlF. ctr.; 
I.: p. (1900) 83JS71. 

H.. U.8.A.; mnfiu oars. elec. 


™^-atuB and paper; p. (1960) 174,463. 
Smuigfleld. c.. Mo.. U.SJL: floor miiUiiir: Gon* 
, gacegational ooUege; p. (1960) 

Qpniigfleld, c.. Ohio. 0.8. A.; agr. implements. 

motor lorries: p. (1960) 82,728. 
fllprlnglonteln, t., O.F.8.. 8. Africa; tir* otr.: p. 
(1060) 2,850 ina 768 whites. 

flrings. t, Transvaal. Eep. ol ... 

Johannesburg; gold mng.. engin.. numhfa. , 
cars. elec, goods; uranium plant; p. (1960) 
235JS31 inc. 36,446 whites. 


ftom N. of B. Amur to nr. Sea of Ok- 
hotsk. 

Stans, cap., half-can. Nidwalden. Swltaerland. 
Star ol the Congo, U, Katanga, Congo, Afiica: 
copper-mining. 

Stara Planina (Balkan Mtas.). Bulgaria: highest 
pea^ 7.780 ft. 

Stara Zagora. t.. Central Bulgaria ; coi 
Ing, mineral springs; nitrogen 
P. (1056) 66,322. 

argard 

woollens. maohin.."c6ttonsr'8iflrito; p. (1965) 
38,000. 

Start Point. 0., nr. Dartmouth. Devon, Eng. 


plant; 

Spri^.' t.l TteBvaaU ^7of 8. Airioa: E. of StoganTawdnairi, t, Poland; piev. in Prussia: 


Sprtangtnre, <.. Queensland. AustraJia: rly. term.; Staafet, L, kl^debuh:. E. Qermany; potarii 


wheat: p. 1J13. 

Spurn 0., E. Yorks. Eng.: at mouth of 
Humber estuary. 

SretenSk, t., BB.F.S.B.: coal, machin.. leather, 
woodworking. 

Srinagar, t., cop.. Kashmir. India : on B. Jhelum 
In W. Hlmalas^: 6,268 ft. above sea-level: 
silver and copper wares, carpet weaving, paper; 
unlv. : , p. (1961) 285 £57. 

Sriraoha, t., Thailand; sawmills; oil refinery; 

P. (1060) 10,472. 

Stade, t., Lower-Saxony. Germany; nr. Ham- 
burg; leather, wood, textiles: p. (1963) 

31,400. 

Stella, i., the Inner Hebrides. W. Scot. : 6 m. K. 

Iona, off W. cst. Mull ; Flngal'a Cave. 227 ft. 

long, with other basaltic caves. 

Stafford. CO. t.. mun. )x)r.. Staffs. Eng. : on B. Sow, Stdvnloe, 1., CSSB.: impt mining ctr.. pro- 
15 m. N. of Wolverhampton; elec, engin., ducingsilv^ ' " 

concrete: * - - .. -- 

47M4. 

Staffordshire, W. midland eo., Eng. : rich in iron 

And roaI. ** niARlr rjnnnfrv ** hAlntr fAmnno * 


salts, chemicals, machin., metals; p. (1068) 
26,166. 

Staten L. the most S. point H.Y. st., T7.S.A.; 
shipyards; linlmd with Brooklyn by Verrasano- 
Narrows bridge (opened 1964); also island off 
Tlerra del Fuego. 8. America, 45 m. long. 

States ol the Church or Papal States, former indep. 
terr. under the temporal rule of the popes, 
prior to 1870: comprised Latlum, Umbria, the 
Marche. E. Emlglla-Bomagna. 

Stavanger, apt., Bogaland, Norway: margarine 
and pieserved-food. woollen mlUs. fish curing 
and canning, shipbldg.; oil refinery at Sola 
under construction; p. (1960) 62,799. 

Staveley, t., urb. dial., Derby. Eng.; 8 m. N.E. of 
Chesterfidd; coal. iron, chemicals; p. (1961) 
18J07L 


engin.. footwear, salt; p. (1961) Stavropol, see T 

Btawell, t., Victoria, Australia; 150 m. N.W. of 
Melbourne; gold-mtnJng, agr.. pastoral and 
tobacco growing disL ; p. (1957) 6,720. 


and coal, the ** Black Country ** being famous ; lAJUIVUUU 1IIVW1IJI5 UlBb. • \XVUf ; 
also Ige. Potteries diet., famous breweries, and Steelton, bor., Penns., U.BJl.; steel foundries: 
many thriving mnft.: go. t. Stafford: a. 1,158 p. (1960) 11 £66, 


sq. m.; p. (1961) 2.783.887. 


Steep Hohn L. Bristol Channel. Eng. 


Staines, mkt. t., urb. diet.. Middx., Eng.; on B. Steep Rods, see Atlkokaii. 

Thames. 4 m. S.E. of Windsor; linoleum, Stellenbosch, t., C. Prov., Bep. of 8. Africa: 

25 m. E. of Cape Town; univ.; wines, saw- 
milling. brick and tile mkg.; p. (1960) 22£33 
inc. 10,673 Europeans. 

Stendal. c., Magdeburg. E. Germany; cath.; 

iron, sugar wks.; p. (1968) 37£04. 

Stepney, see Tower HanUets. 

SterUtamak. (.. Bashkir. B.S.F.8.B.; on 8.W. 
flank of Ural Mtns.. 120 m. N.E. of Chkalov 
(Orenburg); impt. oil-refineries on ** Second 
Baku ** oilfield ; unked by pipeline to Stavropol; 

. l>. (1959) 111.000. ^ 

Stemberk, t., Moravia. CSSB.: N. of Olomouo; 

textile mftg.; p. (1961) 11£15. 

Stettin, aee Sscaecin. 

Steubenville, c.. Ohio. U.S.A. ; iron, steel, paper. 

gloas, coal, natural gas; p. (1960) 32,496. 
Stevenage, t., Herts, Eng.; 4 m. B.E. of Hitchin; 
one of '* New Towns designated 1946; agr.. 
light engin., school furniture, elec, goods, chemi- 
cals, aircraft parts; p. (estd. 1965) 64J49. 
Stevenston, am. burgh, Ayr. Scot.; p. (1961) 
10,174. 

Stewa^ B., trib. of B. Yukon, N.W. Terr., 
Canada. 


machin.. petrol en^es: p. (1961) 49.838. 

Stalnmore, posr. N.B. Yorks, Eng.; crosses N. 
Pennines from Greta valley into upper Eden 
valley ; used by main road but only ndnor rly. 
alt. 1.870 ft. 

Stalin, see Brasov. 

Stalin CanaU see Volga Baltic Waterway. 

Stallnabad see Dushanbe. 

Stalingrad, see Volgograd. 

Stalino see Varna. 

Stalino, see Donetsk. 

Stalinogorsk. see Novomoskovsk. 

Stalinsk, see Movokumetsk. 

Stalybridge, mun. bor., Cheshire, Eng. ; on B. 
Tame, 6 m. E. of Manchester; cotton and wool, 
engin., plastics, rubber goods, elea cable 
p. (1961) 21£40. 

Stamboul, see istanhuL 

Stamlord, c.. Conn., U.S.A. ; on shore of Long 
Sound: p. (1960) 92,713. 

Stamford, mH. t, mun. bar., Kesteven, Lincoln, 
Eng.; lOm. N.W. of Peterborough: agr. inds., 
elec goods, plastics; p. (1961) 11,748. 

Standerton. (..Transvaal. 8. Africa; on B. Vaal 


livestock, bats; p. (1960) 16J868 inc. 6S98 Stewart L. 8. or 8.1., N.Z.; a. 670 sou m.; ojrsteia. 
^ Stewarton, buryh, Ayr, Scot. ; 5 m. N. of ~ ‘ 


Europeans. 

Standlab-wttb-Langtree, urb. dial,. Lancs, Eng, 

4 m. N.W. of Wimin ; coal-mining, silk mftg. 
p. (1961) 9£39. 

Stanger, L, Natal, 8. Africa; tea, sugar, maize, 
wattle; p. (1960) 9£67 inc. 1,740 whites. 


Stanislaus, R., Cal., U.SA.; 
Joaquin B. : length 200 m. 


Stanley. urb. dial., Durham. Eng. : 10 ul N.W. 
of Durham; mnfa.: p. (1961) 46£80. 

p., Falkland Is.; whaling; p. 


Stanley, spt.. cap., . 

(estd. 1958) IJ36. 116,749, 

Stanley, urb. diet.. W.B. Yorks. Eng.: p. (1961) 
Stanley Falls, on the Upper Congo B., Congo. 
Africa: nr. the Equator, named after the 
explorer. Sir H. M. Stanley. 


Kilmar- 
nock; wo^ena, ounoeta; p. (1961) 3,887. 
Steimtng. vi(., E. Sussex. Eng. ; on B. Adur. 4 m. 
N. of Bhoreham at entrance to gap thiongh 8. 
Downs; residtl.: p. 1,876. 

Steyr, (., Austria ; on B. Enns. nr. Lins ; bicycles, 
lorries, small-arms fhotories; p. (1961) 38.308. 
trib. of the San Stilton, vil., Huntingdon, 1^. ; 6 m. 8.W. Peter- 
borough; famous for cheese. 

8tlnobar.B.. Ayr, Scot.; flowsW.toseaatBaUan- 
trae; length 80 m. 

Stirling, ancient burgh, Stirling. Boot.: on B. Forth 
in gap between Cainpsie Frils and OCbll Hills; 
oas.; unlv.; ooal-mng.. engin., conorete, rock, 
wool, rubber gds; p. (1961) 27J6B8. 

Stirling, midlmaeo.. Soot., borders Firth of Fmrth; 
coal-mining, agr., textiles: a. 466 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) 734.333. 


Stanley Pool, an expansion of the Lower Congo. Skockemo, (.. Austria; machin.. chemicals: p. 

Africa: 25 m. long. 16 m. wide. (1961)27.353. 

Staahifvflle, aee Kisangani. StodSMBUC., cap.. Sweden; onl&at outiMofL. 

Staniow. ino. m Ellesmere Port. urb. dlst.. Malar: cuied the * Queen of the Baltic for 

Cheshlie: petrol ref., oO-ston<e dks. and the beauty of Its sarrmndlngs; oomm, ctr.: 

terminal; cpiainicAia. machin., textiles, leather, sugar. clHWloab; 

Stanovoi littns., range oj mtne.. U.BJ6.B. : extends many academic Institutions; p. (1961) 808,484. 
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Stockport, t. 00. bor^ Cheshire. Eng.; on B. 
Merser. 5 m. B.E. of Manchester : cotton, hats. 
en«in.: p. (1961) 24g.4eB. 

Stooksbiiago, lift, aitt,, W. B. Torks: p. (1961) 
11J87, 

Stockton, t, CaL. n.8.A.; (torn implements. 

Sour, lumber; p. (1900) 86,321. 
Stookton-on-17ees, mki. mun. bar., Durham. 
Eng. : 4 m. W. of Middlesbrough ; impt. iron 
and steel inds.. plywood; nrst rly. for passenger 
trafito opened in 1825 between Stockton and 
Darlington: 18th cent, town hall; racecourse; 
p. (1961) 82J98, 

Stoke-on-Trent, e.. oo. tor.. Btaflb. Eng.: at S.W 
foot of the Fennines; formed in 1910 by union 
of the **STe towns" of Arnold Bennett's 
novels. Hanley. Burslem. Tunstall. Longton. 
and Fenton (with Stoke>upon>Trent): oenmlcs. 
coal, iron and steel, engin.. brick and tile wks. 
precast concrete; p. (1961) 265.606. 

Stoke Newington, see Hadmey. 

Stokesl^. nM. (.. rural diat., N.B. Yorks. Eng. ; 

7 m. B. of Middlesbrough ; agr.; p. (rural dist. 
1961) 26,671. 

Stolberg, N. Bhine-Westphalla. Cermany : 
E. of Aachen : metals, glass, wood, chemicals : 
p. (1968) 38jm. 

Stolp. tee EQupsk. 

Stone, mkL (.. urb. diet.. Staffs, Eng.; on B. Trent. 

7 m. S. of Stoke-on-Trent; footwear, tiles, por- 
celain. soientifio glassware; p. (1961) 8,791. 
Stoneham, t.. Mass.. U.S JL : boots and shoes ; p. 
(1960) 17J121, 

Stonehaven, fisMno L. burgh, Kincardine. Scot. : 
on E. cst., 14 m. S. of Aberdeen: distilling, net 
mftg.: P. (1961) 4,500. 

Stonehenge, prehiatorie or. cf riiumumerUal tUmea, 
on Salisbury Plain. Wilts. Eng.; date of 
erection estd. between 1860-1660 b.o. 
8tonehonae.par..LanarkjBoot.: coal.linen:p.4^4. 
Stony Stratford, mkL i., Bucks, Eng. ; on B. Ouse. 

nr. Buckingham ; eiu^, laoe. 

Stornoway, nL, buroK Boss and Cromarty. Soot. : 
on E. cst. of I. of Lewis. Outer Hebrides; ctr. 
Harris Tweed ind.; Ashing ctr.; p. (1961) 
6 , 221 . 

Stour, B.. Kent. Eng. : Aows past Canterbury to 
Pegwell Bay : length 40 m. 

Stour, B.. Somerset, Dorset, and Hants. Eng.; 

trib. of B. Avon : length 65 m. 

Stour, B- Suffolk and Essex. Eng. : Sows K to 
eea at Harwich: length 42 m. 

Stour, B., WoroB, and Staffs. Eng. : trfb. of B. 
Severn; length 20m. 

StourMdge, t^jmin. tor., Worcs, Eng.; on B. 
Stour, 9 in. W. of Birmingham ; coal, iron and 
steel, brick and glass wks.; p. (1961) 43,917. 
Stonrport-on-Seveni, urb. dist,, mkt. t., Worcs, 
Eng. : at conAuenoe of Bs. Stour and Severn : 
carpete. iron and steel goods, porcelain, cera- 
mics; p. (1961) 11,761. 

Stowmaiket, 1.. urb. dist., Suffolk. Eng.; on B. 
Qlpplng, 11 m. N.W. of Ipswich; I.C.I. paint 
factory ctr.; p. (1961) 7,790. 

Straoane, t. urb. dist., Tyrone. N. Ireland : salmon 
Ashiiv. agr. ctr.; p. (1961) 7,786. 

Straits SetMaments, former BrU. eroum ool.. Malay 
Peninsula: comprised Penang, Malacca, and 
Stogapore. estbU 1867. dissolved 1946; Christ- 
inas I., tbs Cocos la. and Labuan were at 
various times part of the coL See West 
Malaysia. 

Stralsniid, apt., Bostock. E. Cermany; opposite 
Btigen L: grain tr.. machin.. metals. Ash 
smoking, shipmdg.; p. (1968) 68,791. 

Strand. A. Cape Province, S. Africa; reeort; p. 

(1960) 18B18 too. 74967 whites. 

Stranglord Lough, arm of sea, Down, K. Ireland 
18 m. long, 6 m. wide at entrance. 

Stranraer, burgh, Wigtown, Soot. : at head of 
liOchByan; steamer eervloe to Lerne, Antrim, 
M. Ireland; crernnerlea. brewing, knitwear: p. 
(1961) 9J949. 

Stsasbonim fortfil. eap.. Bas-Bhin. France; on 
B. HI lust above ocmAuenoe with B. Bhine; 
captured 1870, regained 1918 : Ane cath., anlv.. 
Inipertal palace, many handsome new pubUc 
bdlBS.: extensive tr.; ofl xeAntav; machin., 
, tamdng. lewellery, printing, hardware: exp. 
hops, ■auesgee, tomous ptae. beer; p. (1962) 
mj49. 

Slndloid.difL.E.L(indoii,Eng.; in bor. Newham 
mftg. 


Stratford, Ontario, Canada: woollens, fkuin 
machin., dour, sawmills, engine wks.; p. (1961) 
20,467. 

Stratford, U, on B. Housatonic, Conn., X7.SJL: 
aircraft; p. (1960) 44,712. 

Stratford-on-Avon, e., mun. bar., Warwick. Eng. : 
on B. Avon, 11 m. S.W. of Leamington: birth- 
plaoe of Shakespeare ; memorial theatre, library, 
tourist ctr ; light inds.; p. (1961) 16,847. 

Strathaven, t., Lanark, Soot.; css.: knitwear, 
agr. engin., Abre glaes; p. 4,267. 

Strathmore, Umland belt., central Scot. ; extends 
from Crim NJS. to Montrose : Banked to N. by 
Soot. Highlands, to B. by Sldlaw. and Ochll 
Hills: dratoad by Be. Ea^ Tay. Isla. S. Bsk; 
famous for cereals and small fruits; length 
60 m., width 7-10 m. 

Strathpeffer, uxU. pi.. Boes and Cromarty. Soot. ; 

5 ra. W. of Dingwall ; spa. 

Strathspey, vallej/ of the Spey, Scot. : 70 m. long. 

Stratton and Bnde, resort, N. Cornwall. Eng.: 12 
m. S. of Hartland Point: p. (1961) 6j096. 

Stranbing, t., Bavaria. Germany; on B. Danube; 
cas. : brewing. tUes. chemicals, machin.; p. 
(1963) 36,700. 

Strawberry, B.. Utah, C.S.A.; on E. slopes of 
Wasatch Mtns. 80 m. S.E. of Salt Lake City; 
dammed to supply Irrigatlbn water, led through 
81 m. tunnel under Wasa^ Mtns. to 100 sq. m. 
cultivable land round L. Utah. 

Streator. e., HI.. U.S.A. ; bricks, glass, hardware, 
farm implements; p. (1960) 16,864. 

Street. (.. urb. diat., Smnerset. Eng.: at foot of 
Poldon Hills. 7 m. S.W. of Wells; footwear, 
leather, vehicle wks.; p. (1961) 6,660. 

Stresa, rit.. Piedmont. Italy; favourite health 
resort on L. Maggiore; p. (estd.) 4,500. 

Stretford, mun. bar., 8.E. Lancs. Eng.; sub. of 
Manchester: engin.. ohemloals; p. (1961) 
00 331 

Stramboli, I., Lipari Is.. N. of Sicily Tyrrhenian 
Sea: active volcano, alt. 8.038 ft.: p. 863. 

itromness, mkt. burgh, pt.. Mainland. Orkney Is.. 
Soot.: 18 mm. W. KlrkwaU; p. (1961) 2.477. 

Stromstad, apt., Sweden ; on Skagerrak : seaside 
resort: shipbldg.: Ashing: p. (1961) 4j039. 

Stnmsay, Orkney Is.. Soot. 

i^od, mkt. 1., urb. dial., Eng. ; In Ootswold iffllls, 
on B. Frome; cloth, carpets, plastics, engin.; 
p. (1961) 17,461. 

Stnunble Head, promontory, N. Pembroke. Wales. 

S^, B., Poland ; trib. of B. Dniester. 

Stry]. t., Poland : sawmills, matches : p. 
25,000. 

Stuiminstor Newion, mkL t., rural dist.. Dorset, 
Eng. ; on B. Stour. 6 m. N.W. of Blandford; 
creameriee; p. (rural diet. 1961) 9M6. 

Sturt Deeert, area N.E. of 8. Australia. 

Stuttgart c. cap.. Baden- WOrttemberg. Ctermany: 
on B. Keckar: cas., cath.; cars, machin.. elec, 
engin.. hosiery, knitwear; route ctr.; oU 
leAnery nearby; p. (1963) 640,500. 

Styr, R.. Poland; trib. of K. Prypel (Prtpet); 
length 260 m. 

Sts^ proo., Austria; grain, wine and fruit; 
stock-roaring, tourist tr.; a. 6.826 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) U87yB66. 

Styrian Ai^, that portion of the Alpine mtn. sys- 
tem E. of the Hohe Tauem. 

Suakln, former pt., Sudan. N.E, Africa; on Bed 
Sea; now used only for pilgrim traffic to Jeddah. 

Snanhwa (Znanhna). e., Hopeh prov., China; 
iron mug.: p. (1968) 114J000. 

Subotioa, t„ Serbia. Jugoslavia; boots, rly. mate- 
rial, fanning, stock-ialring; tri-phoephatewks.; 
p. (1959) 30Uf00. 

Snoeeva. L. S. Bukovina. R o nm n fa : former 
residence of Moldavian princes: fancy leather; 
P. (1968) 62j667. 

Suohan, t, BB.F.SJt.: coal: p. (1966) 43MfO. 

Sitohow (Sulicm). c., Klengsu, China: on Tsi-Hu, 
40 m. W. of Shanghai; gr. comm, and industL 
ctr.. eUi^ oottooB. rice; p. (1968) c. 878J000. 

aaete, cap., Chuqidaaoa dep. and legal cap. of 
Bolivia; rndv. and oath.: cement plant.; p. 
(1962) 64J270. 

Smoe. St., Venesuela: cap. Comana; p. (1961) 
401,992. 

Sudan, The, Ind. sovereign sL elnce Jan. 1966. NJB. 
Africa; fonnerly Aaglo-Eg^tlan ooDdoml- 
nium: bounded by Egy)^ Iwa. Cffiad. Central 
African Bep.. Congo. Uganda, Ettdopla, and 
Bed Sea; cotton, gun aiablo, bldee, ground 
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imta. flogaar; iron ore nmg.; cap. Shartoom; a.. 

^967.600 BQ. m.; p. (IMl) ISJOSjOOO, 

Sodaneie BmUio. See Mail. 

Sndln^, t., tnun. bor.^ W. Suffolk. Eng.: on 
B. Stour. 12 m. N.W. of OcdcdieBter; p. (1961) 
^ 1(1966) ^j026. 

Spdlninr. t, Ontario. Canada: nfdkel copper; p. 

Sudeten MnuM nmae, Poland. Caechoaiovakla ; 

aeparatlng ^hernia and MoraTla li^ Silesia. 
SueA apt.. nJL.B.. N Jl. Africa; at head of a. of 
Bnea (arm of Em Sea) and S. entrance of Sues 
OanaL which crosses the Isthmus of Sues to 
the Mediterranean at Port Said and is of very 
gr. Tahieto shipping; the andent Arsinoe; 
Port Tewfla adjoining has Quay and docks; 
p. (1960) soajooo. 

Susa. Q., Bed Sea ; N.W. arm of Bed Sea between 
Arabian Desert and Sinai Peninsula. Egypt: 
southern approach to Suez Canal; length 
190 m., width varies from 12 to 26 m. 

Sues Canal, skip eanai, U.A.B.. NJ&. AfHca: 
connects Mediterranean Sea (Pt. Bald) aith 
Bed Sea (Sues) through Ls. Manzala. Timsah 
and Bitter; saves over 4.000 m. on Journey 
N.W. Europe to India. 1.000 m. to Australia : 
opened 1869: length. 101 statute m. 

Suffolk, moet E, maritime eo., Eng. ; bounded by 
Essex. Norfolk, Cambridge and the N. Sea; 
mixed agr., dairying; fisheries: mnf. of agr. 
implements: civil nuclear power>sta. at Size* 
wdl. due 1966: co. t. Ipswich; a. 1.482 sq. m. 
divided for admin, purpoees into Suffolk E. p. 
(1901) 342.696 and Suffolk W. p. (1961) 229.969, 

Suhl, t.. Suhl. E. Germany; toys, armaments: 
p. (1963) 26.907 

Sdr, B.. Ireland : flows E. to Waterfonl Harbour. 

Suiynan,/Mwr pros., China; now incorporated in 
Inner Mongolia Aut. Beg. 

Sukamapura, formerly Kota Bam, cap.. West 
T riftti, Indonesia. 

Sukhumi, <pt.. Georgian 8.S.B.: resort: sawmil- 
ling: p. (1069) 64.000. 

Snkkur. Pakistan: on. B. Indus. 230 m. N.E. of 
Karachi: gr. dam for irrigation: thennal sta. 
under construction; p. (1901) 203JOOO. 

Snlalman. mim.. Asia; range bounding the 
Punjab and Baluchistan. [272.442. 

Sulaimoniya, liwa. Iraq: a. 4.564 sq. m.: p. (1956). 

Sulawesi (Celebes), I., Indonesia; mtoous., 
forested: copm. coffee, bauxite; ch. pt. Menado. 
Makasar; a. 78.160 sq. m.: p. (1961) 7.079J349. 

Sulina, Komaiua; at mouth of Sullna branch 
of Danube B.: considerable grain tr.; 1^.3.622, 

Snllana, (.. N. Peru; riy. ctr. ; maize, cotton, 
cinchona bark, fishing, whaling: p. (1961) 23J000. 

Sultanabad, t., Persia ; carpet mftg. ; p. 65.000. 

Snhi Is., Philippines ; archipelago between Borneo 
and the Philippines ; a. 950 sq. m. ; acquired 
by the U.S.A. 1898. 

Sumatra, i.. Malay Archipelago. Indonesia: coffee, 
sugar. lioe. pepper: gold. tin. petroleum coal; 
a. 161.612 sq. m.; p. (1961) 15.739 J86S. 

Sumba. 1 .. Indonesia ; part of Timor Archipelago. 

Sumbawa. one of the Nusa Tenggara Is., Indo- 
nesia; in E. Indian Archipelago, E. of Lombok; 
a. (inc. nearby Is.) 5,240 sq. m.; p. 314JS43. 

Sumgait, Azerbaydsban S.S.E.; on Caspian 
Sea: 25 m. N.W. of Baku; metallurgical Ind.; 
chemicals; p. (1950) 52fi00. 

Sumy, t.. Ukrainian engin., chemicals, 

textiles; p. (1950) 97.000. [m. long. 

Sunait, Lobh, tea arm, Argyll cst.. W. Boot.; 194 

Sunbnry-on-Thames, urb. dUA.. Middx., Eng.: W. 
of London; residil., water wks., gravel pits; 
petrol research establishment; p. (1061) 33,437. 

Snnda Strait, between Java and Sumatra, In- 
donesia; 18 m. wide, contains the volcanic 1, 
of Krakatao. 

Sundarbans, The. trad of fo/red and ewampe, 
fringing the delta of the Ganges. E. Pakistan ; 
165 m. long, 81 m. wide; rice grown in N. 
tigers and crocodiles fbund in 8. 

Sunday L, Igst. of Kennadec Is., NJS. ; 20 m. in 
circuit and with a p. of Id is the only one of the 
Kennadec Is. that ia inhabited ; met. and radio 
Bta. eatabUshed on I. [AlgoaBay; 200 m. long. 

Sunday, B., Cape Frov.. 8. Africa; flows into 

Snnderland, spi., eo. bet.. Durham, Eng.; at 
month cn B. Wear : gr. ahipbidg. and coal-exp 
ctr. (ino. Moidcwearmouth and parts ofBishop’ 
weannouth). beat gas coal, also engin.. glm 
paper and lope ; fine harbour, plan and docks* 
p. (1061) 139^29. 
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Sundsvall. epL. Vlstemotrland. Sweden; on » 
wide bay of the B^tic nr. HemOnod : timber 
^and wood-pulp inda.; p. (1061) 29493. 

Sungari, B.. N. China; trib. of B. Amur; Ino, 
the Nonni : length over 1,000 m. 

Sungpan. (., Szechwan, China; aflver, gold, lead; 

linseed oiLpapw ; smelting. 

Superior, e.. wlsl. U.S.A. ; at head of L. Superior: 

gr. tr. In grain, timber, coal, ahipbidg. and flour 
^ mills: oil refining; p. (1060) 33463. 

Superior, L..N.Ainerloa; Igat. sheet of fresh water 
in the world ; Ilee between Canada and the U.S.A.; 
one of the chain of gr. Ls. in the St. Lawrence 
system; outlet to L. Huron by the St. Mary’s 
B.. receives the waters of the St. Louis. Pigeon 
and Nipigon ; a. 82,000 sq. m. 

Surat, e., Gujarat. IndJa; on B. TSptl; cotton. 

Bilk, embroidery; p. (1061) 288J026. 

Surbiton, former mun. bor., Suney. Eng., on B. 
Thames, nr. Kingston; now ino. in Boyal 
Barough of Kingston-upon-ThameB (c.v.): 
residtl.; light engin., brickB. tUes, elec, oexm- 
ponents; p. (1961) 62J940. 

Snresnes. Seine, France: p. (1962) 40J.S1. 
Surinam, It.. Neth. Guiana. S. America ; flows N. 

to Atl. Oc. nr. Paramaribo ; length 300 m. 
Surinam (Neth. Guiana). Ihdeh col.. 8. America; 
ch. exp. bauxite. timl)er. rubber, rice, fmit : cap. 
Paramaribo: a. 55,000 sq. m.: p. (1056)) 350fi00, 
Suriniimu Dam, 80 m. from Port Moreby. Papua: 

part of hydro-elec, scheme: opened 1968. 

Surrey. 8. eo.. Eng.; 8. of B. Thames; cereals, 
livestock, vegetables; residtl.; a. 722 sq. m.; 
p. (1961) I.738J036. 

Sus, B.. 8. piov. Morocco. N. Africa; flowing to 
the Atlantic nr. Agadir : length 180 m. 

Snsa, see Sonsse. 

Snsanehanna, B„ N.Y.. Penns., and Md.. U.B.A. ; 
flows to Chesapeake Bay through highly Industl. 
a. : routeway. W. from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more across Appalachian Mtns. ; length 422 m. 
Sussex, marUime eo.. S.E. Eng. : adjoining Buney, 
Kent and Hants, and washed by Eng. Channel ; 
traversed E. to W. by the 8. Dowmi; co. t. 
Iiewes; a. 1.457 sq.m. : divided administrative- 
ly into Sussex E. p. (1961) 664j669 and Sussex 
W. p. (1961) 411434. 

Susten Pass, modem alpine road. alt. 7,296 ft., be- 
tween Haslltai and Benss valley, links Bernese 
Oberland with Ootthard road. 

Sutherland, N. eo.. Boot.: N.W. Moray Firth, 
washed by Atlantic and N. Sea; gra^g and 
forest land, most sparsely pop. in Scot. ; 
mountainous, with many lochs ; oo. t. Dornoch ; 
a. 2.102 sq. m.: p. (1961) 13,442. 

Sutherland FaU^ MJho^ ^uud, 8.I., N.Z. ; 
height 1,904 ft. 

Sutlej, B.. West Pakistan: rises Jn the Hlma- 
layas and flows to the B. Indus; used for Ige.- 
scale irrigation ; length 1.000 m. 

Sntton, outer bar.. Greater London, Eng.; inc. 
former bors. of Beddlngton and Wallington. 
Sutton and Chearn. and Carshalton: p. (1964) 
169419. 

Sutton Coldfield. L. mun. bor.. Warwidc. Eng.; 
0 m. N.E. of Birmingliam : hardware, plastics; 
televlBlon transmitter; p. (1961) 72443. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, (., uw. dUU, Notts, Eng.; 
3 m. S.W. of Mansfield; coal, Ught engin.; 
hosiery; p. (1961) 40.438. , 

Suva, e.. cop., Fiji Is. ; on Viti Leva Im fine har- 
bour; p. (estd. 1965) 38JDOO. 

SuwaDU, t. N.E. Poland: nr. Lithuanian S.S.B. 

bdy.; timber, grain, wooUens; p. (1965) 23,000. 
Suwannee. H.. Flu., and Ga., U.8.A. : flows to G. of 
Mexico; known as "Swanee Biver,** length 250 m. 
Svalbard, tee Spitsbergen. 

Sveudborg. ept., Fyn, Denmark: mnfb., earthen- 
ware, tobacco, exp. butter: p. (1960) 23492. 
SveidlovaL L. B.S.FB.B.: on B. Iset. at E. baee 
of theUral Mtns.; steel, engin.. j^eml^ 
textUes; p. (1962) 853400. [of White Sea. 

Sviatoi Nos, (7.. Arctic cst.. U.8.S.B. : nr. entianoe 
Svir, B., UB.S.B.: flowing between L. Onega 
and L. Ladoga : length 125 m. 

Svistov, Bulgaria; on B. Danube. Bomanian 
bolder; p. (1956) ISM. ^ ^ 

Svobodnyy, L, B.S.F.8JL: on B. Ze^ 106 m. N. 
of Blagoveshdienstk: agr. equlpmt. saw- 
miUlng: p. (1959) 67400. 

Svotor. apt., Norway: dh. t. Lofoten la.; fishing; 

p. (1961) 3421.' ^ ^ [cap. ^buig. 

Swabia, did., Bavaria. Germany; a. 8.607 aq. m.; 
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SwaUan Alps, mtnt^ Wfkrttember?. Gennany: 
Inc. the Swabian Jura range between yaUeya 
of Neckar and Danube. 

Swadllnoote, U wb, ditt., Derby. Eng. ; 8 m. E. of 
Burtnn-on-Trent: oollys., potteries, engb.. 
clothing; p. (1961) 

Swaflham, mkl, t, urb, Norfolk, Eng.: fores- 
try; p. (1961) 5.810. [U. Ouse: length 60 m. 

S^le, A., N.R. Yorks, Eng. : Joins R. Ure to form 

Swale, channel, between 1. of Sbeppey and Kentish 

_ mainland Eng. ; 10 m. long. [nr. Perth. 

Swan, R.. w. Australia ; flows to Indian Ocean. 

Swan Hill, L, Victoria, Australia: finit grosHng 
and dairying under irrigation; p. (1957) 5,740. 

Swanage. mkt. (.. urtt. die/., Dorset, Eng. : on bay. 
E. cat. I. of Purbeok; seaside resort; stone 
Quarries; p. (1961) 5.il8. 

Swanland, region, W. Australia : consists of 
extreme S. W. comer of W. Australia : hot. dry 
summers and mild winter with adeauate rain ; 
forests of Karri and Jarrah : agr. vines, citrus 
and deciduous fralts. wheat; highest pop. 
density in W. Australia: ch. ts. Perth. Fre- 
mantle, Bunbury. 

Swansea, spt., co, bor., Glamorgan. Wales: on 
Swansea Bay, Bristol Channel: unlv. coll.: 
coal and iron, copper, steel, sine, chemicals: Ige. 
exp. anthracite, aluminium wire and cable, re- 
fHgerators: p. (1061) 166,740. 

Swat, di«i., Maiakand. N.W. Frontier Agencies 
and Tribal Areas. Pakistan. 

Swatow (Shantou), c., apt.. Kwangtung. S. China; 
on 8.E. cst. nr. mouth of Han Klang, 200 m. 
N.E. of Hong Kong; gd. harbour; Ashing; 
sm. coastal tr.. mainly with Hong Kong : exp. 
tangerines: p. llObS) $S0.000. 

Swaziland, BrU. prot. (self-gov.), S. Africa; S.E. of 
the Transvaal: agr., maize, tobacco, fruit, 
cattle, asbestos, gold, tin, barytes, paper mills; 
coal mng. at Mpaka; seat of administration, 
Mbabane; indep. expected Sept. 1968: a. 6.704 
SQ. m.; p. (estd. 1965) 285,000. 

Sweden, kitigdom, N. Europe: forming E. (and 
larger) part Scandinavian Peninsula; moun- 
tainous W.. but otherwise flat and dissected by 
Kb. and many Ls.. while one-fourth of the land 
is forest : gr. timber exp. and mining of iron ore. 
lead, silver, arsenic; cereals, root crops, hay, 
Hvestodc; mnfs., tmrtiles. matches, machin., 
glass, chemicals, etc.: cap. Stockholm: a. 
173,426 sq. m.: p. (1961) 7,496^29. 

Swldnioa (Schweidnits), (.. Lower Silesia. Poland; 
German before 1946; textiles, machin.; p. 
(1965) 44J000. [(1961) 12J86. 

Swift Current, L, Saskatchewan, Canada; p. 

SwlUy, Lough, arm oj the AUanttc, cst. of Donegal, 
Ireland : 25 m. long. 

Swindon, L. mun. bar., Wilts, Eng.; in upper 
Thames valley (Vale of White Horse), 27 m. 
8.W. of Oxford; gr. riy. wks.; impt. riy. 
Junction ; mkt. for local dist. ; heavy engin.. 
textiles, tobacco, cam: p. (1901) 91,786. 

MnemCude, see gwinoujaole. 

Swlttoujscie (Swlnemttnde), spt., Pomerania, 
Poland, German before 1945 : on I. of Usedom 
(Dxnam), Baltic Sea: spt. forSzcaecin; spaand 
summer resort: p. (1905) 22j000. 

Swlnton. /.. urb. dist., W.K. Yor^ Eng. : in Don 
valley. 3 m. N.E. of Rotherham; coal, iron, 
potteries, bricks and tiles; p. (1961) 13,420. 

Swlnton and Pendlebnry, mun. bor., Lancs. Eng. ; 
5 m. W. of Manchester ; cotton spinning, coal, 
enghu, aoenmnlator mftg.; p. (1961) 40,460. 

Switzerland, fed. rep., Cen. Europe; upland region, 
with Jura Mtns. on N. and Alps to S. ; dairying, 
butter, ^dieese, chocolate, etc., wine ; watches 
and clocks, eHio. machin. ; very dependent on 
Ige. tourist tr.: 4 national languages; cap. 
Bern: a. 15^44 sq. m.: p. (1901) 6,429J061. 

SydWDhfiini S.E,, sub., T/md eu , Eng.: residtl.: 
site of the Crystal Palace, burnt down 1986. 

Srtoey, c.. cap., N.S.W.. AustraUa : principal spt. 
on shore of Pt. Jackson Bay; many beautiful 
bdlgs. and parks, stretching d. to Botany Bay ; 
unlv.: Ige, comm, and active inds.; magnifleent 
bridge, mirbour and docks: six-lane highway 
bridge under oonstr. oil refinery under con- 
atruction; p. (1961) 2a8lJSll. 

Sidney or S. Bgdnisw, spt., O. Breton 1., Nova 
Scotia: iron and steelwks.. coal, chemicals: 
P. (1956) 32462. 

Sydney IlinM. Nova Bootla, Canada : coal: p. 
(1961) 9ai^. 
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Syktyvkar, t„ B.8.F.B.R.; on Vychegda R.: 

sawmilllng. engin.; p. (1959) 64,000. 

Syra, /. of the Cyclades. iBgean Sea; part of 
Greece: p. (1951) 33,776. 

Syraousa, t., Sicily. Italy : on I. of Ortygla, off E. 
cat.; cath.; exp. olive oil, oranges, lemons, 
locust beans, almonds, wine, chemicals, pottery, 
etc: cbemioals at Priolo; p. (1961) 90JS^. 
Syracuse, c., N.Y.. n.S.A.; air conditioners, 
electronic equipment. Jet engines; chemicals, 
salt, machin.. cars, seat of Syracuse Unlv.; p. 
(1960) 216J038. 

Syr Danm, R. Kazakhstan. U.8.S.R.: flowing 
into Aral sea. 

Syrian Arab R^blic, rep., S.W. Asia; seceded 
from United Arab Hep. 28 Sept. 1961 : stretches 
along E. shore of Mediterranean and E. to the 
R. Euphrates: chiefly agr.; cereals, olives, 
fruit, goats, sheep; silk. wool, cement, soap; 
oil; pipeline from Karachok fields to Homs 
and Tartus; cap. Damascus; a. 66,046 sq. m.: 
p. (estd. 1962) 4,839,000. 

Syzran, /.. R.8.F8.K.: on R. Volga; petroleum 
reftnfng. engin. ; p. (1959) 145.000. 

SzarvBs, /.. Hungary. S. of MezOtdr; industl; p. 
(1962) 18,950. 

Szczecin, wov.. Poland : cap. Szczecin ; a. 12,100 
sq. m.; p. (1066) 848.000. 

Szariudombatta, /.. Hungary, on B. Danulic. 15 
m. S. of Budapest: test, oil refinery in Hungary: 
oil supplied through Dnizhba pipeline. 

Szczeem (Stettin), spt.. Poinerai 1 1 . Poland, 
German before 1045; at mouth of R. Odra 
(Oder): cas.: engin.. iron. text.iles, paper; 
p. (1966) 310,000. 

Szozecinek (/onnorly German Noustettln), /.. W. 

Polish Pomerania: p. (1965) 26,000. 

Szechwan (Sichuan), prot;., China; cereals, sugar, 
tea. cotton, silk. coal, iron, salt, petrol: cap. 
Chengtn: a. 144,996 sq. m.; p. (1953) 
62,303.999. 

Szeged, t., Flungary : on Theiss IL, 100 m. S.E. of 
Budapest: unlv.; catli.: gr. comm, and fndstl. 
ctr.; leather, breweries, textiles; oil nearby at 
Tape; p. (1965) llSjOOO. 

Szdkesfdhervdr, Hungary: nr. Budapest: wine. 

shoes : p. (1962) 57.757. 

Szentes, t., Hungary; p. (1962) 30,979. 

Szepiag (Siptog), c.. Kirin prov.. China: agr. dis- 
tributing ctr.; cement; p. {1962) 126 jDOO. 
teolonok, Hungary: on R. Tisza. E. of Buda- 
pest: machin., paper tnd.: p. (1962) 47,919. 
Szombathely, /.. Hungary; riy. ctr.: textiles, 
wine. agr. implements; p. (1962) 56,849. 

Sk6ny, t, Hungary; oil refining, linked to n.S.S.R. 
by *' Friendship Oil Pipeline; p. (1062) 4,600. 


Taasinge, L, Denmark: S. of Fyn: 0 m. long: 
p. (1960) 4,866. 

Tabarka, spt., Tunisia; mkt. exp cork, tanning, 
charcoal ; fishing ; p. 1,600, 

Tabasco, mariUme st, Mexico: on Bay of Cam- 
peche. adjoining Guatemala: cacao, sugar- 
cane. tobacco, robber, pepper, maize, rice and 
haxd-woods; cap. Villa Hermosa ; a. 9,782 sq. 
m.; p. (1960) 496,340. 

Tabatinga, Brazil ; on Junction of Rs. Javarl 
and Amazon. 

Table Bay, inlet of Atlantic, cst. of C. of Gd. Hope, 
S. Africa : site of Gape Town. 

Table Mountain, (kfcpo Prov., S. Africa, nr. Cape 
Town; 8,549 ft. 

Tabor, e.. CSSR.; S. of Prague, on R. Luznico; 
-cigars, beer: p. (1961) 19361. 

T&bor. Mt., N. Palestine ; S.E. of Nazareth. 

Tabora, Central Tanzania; E. Africa; at 

Junction of rlys. from Dar ez Salaam and L. 
Victoria; agr.: p. (1960) 16360. 

Tabriz, c., Iran, cap. E. Azarbayejan; metal inds., 
machine tool complex projected; famous blue 
mosque; alrpt.: p. (1967) 806332. 

Tabu, apt., Ivury Cst.. W. Africa: exp. palm oil. 
rice, cocoa, coffee. 

Tacbira, ft., Venezuela, 8. America: cap. San 
Cristobal: p. (1961) 585,255. 

Tacna, dep., vem : terr. transferred by treaty 
from Chile. 1929; mainly desert: nitrate of 
soda, silver, copper; subject to earthquakes; 
a. 4,930 sq. m.: ch. t. T.: p. (1961) 69476. 

Taena, f., Peru, airport, p. (1961) 18300, 
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Taoc^. tpt.. Waab.. n.Sj^.: on Paget Sound; 
8hii>ping, fidiing. iron, steel, copper, electro- 
ohemlcals. aluminium; p. (1960) 147^79. 

Tftonarembo. de^ Uruguay, 8. America; a. 8,112 

^ M. m.; cap. !nicuarembo; p. (1953) 119,668, 

T&doaster, rural dM.. mXd. f.. on B. YTbarfe, W.B. 
Yorks, Eng.; brewing, stone, paper board: p. 
(rural dist. 1061) 86,726. 

Tadmor, see Palmyra. 

Tadpussao, Quebec. Canada: on left bank of 
B. Saguenay, where it enters Bt. Lawrence 
B. : tourtet ctr. ; oldest settlement in Canada 
(1500). 

Tadsbik, eonstUuenl rcj)., U.S.S.B., cereals, cotton, 
fruit, horticulture, cattle breeding; minerals, 
gold, petroleum, coal; magnetic iron ore 
prospecting in the Kara Mazar rotns.: cap. 

^ Dushanbe; a. 66.700 sq. m.; p. (1969) lJ982,(m 

Taegu, e.. S. Korea; silk-spinning and cotton-gin- 
ning mills; nylon yam; p. (1962) 717,000, 

Taeion, 1.. 8. Korea: S. of Seoul; flsh. petroleum, 
cereals; p. (1962) 269,000. 

Tail, R., Glamorgan. Brecknock. Wales; rises n 
Brecon Beacons, flows S.E. across coalfield to 
Bristol Channel at Cardiff ; length 40 m. 

Tafllalet, Morocco, N. Africa ; oasis of the Sahara, 
E. of Atlas ; ch. t. Abuam : dates. 

Taganrog, spi . B.S.F.S.R.: on Sea of Asor: steal, 
engin.: p. {1969)201,000, 

Tagliamento, R., N.E. Italy; rises in Camic 
Alps, flows S. into Adriatic Sea (O. of Venice) ; 
valley used by rly. from Venice to Vienna via 
Bemmering Pass; length 100 m. 

Tagus, R., Stiaiu and Portugal ; flows W. across 
Meseta to Atlantic at Lisbon : length 540 m. 

Tahiti, principal I„ of Society gr. French Poly- 
nesia; Pac. Oc.; fertile cst. land, picturesque: 
a. 402 sq. m.; cap. Papeete; p. (1062) 46,430. 

Tahoe, L., Cal.. Nevada. U.S.A.; in Yosemite 
National Park. Sierra Nevada, at alt. 6.225 ft., 
surrounded by summer resorts : a. 200 sq. m. 

Talchow (Taizhou), e.. Kiangsu prov., China; 
rice ctr.; p. (1953) 160.000. 

Tail. U, Hejaz. Saudi Arabia: 30 m. W. of Mecca: 
5.900 ft. above sea-level; summer resort; 
honey, fruit, mat inkg., boat bldg.; p. 26,000. 

Talhape, (., N.l.. N.Z. : 101 m. N.E. of WelUngtou ; 
in the Ring Country, on Hautapu B. ; sheep and 
dairy farming. saw-miUlng; p. (1901) 2jS84. 

T£:1 Hu, L., Kiangsu. China: focus of intensive 
system of sm. canals and waterways 60 m. N. 
of Shanghai; a. approx. 100 sq. m. 

Talma, t, Saudi Arabia; cereals, dates, fruit, 
tobacco, rock salt. 

Taimyr Peninsula, N. cst., Siberia, U.S.S.R.; 
terminates with C. Chelyuskin. 

Tain, burgh. Boss and Cromarty, Soot. : on S. side 
of Dornoch Firth. 20 m. N.E. of Dingwall ; p. 
(1901) 1,699, 

Tainan, l., Taiwan. China; sugar, rice; p. (1957) 
229,600. 

Taipei, cap., Taiwan; p. (1962) 927 Sm. 

Taking. (., Malaya: p. 41,361. 

Taiwan (Formosa). I., China. 100 m. E. of main- 
land: n.S.A. protection; fishing, rice, tea. 
sugar, coal. gold. oil. natural gas, textiles; cap. 
Taipei: a. 13,890 sq. m.; p. (1959). 10,431,341 
(excluding amied forces 600,000). 

Taiyuan, c , Shansi. China; onFuen-fio; p. (1953) 
721,000. [p. (1965) 243,444. 

Takamatsu, 1., Japan; N. cst. Shikoku; gr. tr.; 

Takaoka, (., Honshu, Japan; ctr. of rice tr. ; 
hicquer wk.; p. (1960) 142J046. 

Takasoki, (., Honshu. Japan: coal mines, raw 
silk; radiation chemistry research ctr.; 
p. (1947) 82,682. 

Takoradi, spf. Ghana. West Africa: as spt. has 
superseded Sekondi; rly. to Kumasi thence to 
Accra: exp. cocoa, palm-oil, rubber, bauxite, 
gold, manganese, industl. gases; p. (1060) 4lfi00. 

Tuara, r.. N. Pern. S. America: on G. Fatlflas: 
oil refining; p. (1961) 40fi00. 

Talavera, e., Spain ; on Tagus B. : cloth, leather, 
wine: p. (1957) 22aS2. 

Taloa. prw., Chile: cap. Talca; a. 8,721 sq. m.; 
p. (1961) 226M2. 

Talca, (.. cap. Talca prov.. Chile : 8. of Santiago ; 
Ige. mftg. ctr.: matches, footwear, paper and 
flour mills, foundries; p. (1061) 80^7. 

Talorbuano, spt., Chile, nr. (Doncepcidn; naval 
sta.; grain end exp. ctr.; steel plant at Hua- 
chipato; p. (1901) 99,231. 

Talenoe, t., Gironde, France; p. (1064) 22JS95, 


Talien (Dairen), e., spt., S. Liaoning prov.. Cliina: 
on Liaotung pen.. Bay of Korea; together with 
Port Arthur adm. as part of special mun. of 

^ Luta {q.ff.)i p. (estd.) 1,432J000. 

Tallahassee, e., Fla., U.B.A.: cigars: p. (1060) 
48d74. 

Ta llaba tch e e, R., trlb. of Miss.. U.B.A.: flows 
8.W. and becomes B. Yazoo ; length 240 m. 

Tallin, spt., cap., Estonian S.S.B., U.S.S.B. ; tim- 
ber, shlpbldg., textiles; p. (1962) SOBfiOO. 

Taital, spl.. Chile; B. of Antofagasta; exp. 
nitrates and silver; p. (1961) 6697. 

Tamale, ch. Northern Terr.. Ghana. W. Africa; 
aerodrome: p. (1960) 49623, 

Tamar, R., Devon and Cornwall. Eng.; flows 
S. to Plymouth Sound ; length 45 m 

Tamar. R., Tasmania, Australia; formed at con- 
fluence of North Esk and South Esk at Laun- 
ceston. flows into Bass Strait nr. Georgetown. 

Tamatave, one of the ch. pis., Malagasy; Ige. 
meat-preserving factories ; exp. graphite, 
liides. raffla; oil refinery; p. (1969) 48,627. 

Tamaulipas. st., Mexico; on G. of Mexico, S. of 
Texas; nitrates, cereals, sugar, coffee, cattle, 
petroleum: cap. Ciudad Victoria: a. 30,781 
sq. m.; p. (1960) 1,024682. 

Tambov, t , B.S.F.8.B ; on B. Oka; synthetic 
rubber, engin., chemicals: p. (1959) 170,000. 

Tampa, bay on W. cst. Fla., U.S.A. : 40 m. 
long. 

Tampa, c., Fla.. U.B.A.: popular winter resort, 
cigar factories, phosphates, elect-ronics; fruit 
growing and camiing; p. (1960) 274670. 

Tampere (Tommeriors). t. 8. Finland: on rly. 
lictwecii Hclninki and Vaasa; textiles, leather, 
paper; p. (1963) 174600. 

Tampioo, »pu, Mexico; on the B. Panneo, 9 m. 
from the G. of Mexico: fruits, sugar, maize; 
p. (1960) 122,197. 

Tampico, R., Mexico, flows to G. of Mexico; 
length 200 m. 

Tamworth, (., N.S.W.. Australia; on B. Peel; 
milling ; ch. comm. ctr. of Northern Tableland ; 
p. (1061) 19,064. 

Tamworth. t., mun. bar.. Staffs. Eng.; on K. 
Tame. 5 m.S.E. of Lichfield; ancient cos.; coal, 
light engin.: p. (1961) 73.666. 

Tana, Ige. L., N. Ethiopia, nr. Gondar, source of 
Blue Nile, 45 m. long, 40 m. wide; surrounded 
by marsh, papyrus swamp. 

Tana, R., forming part of bdy. between Finland 
and Norway, flows into Arctic Ocean. 

Tana B.. ch. R., Kenya, E. Africa. 

Tananarive, c.. cap., Malagasy; air-line to Paris; 
ctr. of commerce and communications; Ige. 
meat-presenting factories; p. (1065) 2B4JOOO. 

Tanaro. R.. N. Italy; trfb. of B. Po; 125 m. long. 

Tandil, t., Argentina; resort; granite quarried 
nearby: p. (1060) 70,000. 

Tandloenghalei, spt„ Sumatra. Indonesia; exp. 
tolNicco. copra, shipyards. 

Tanga, spt., Tanzania, E. Africa; riy. terminus; 
on plateau overlooking Tanga Bay; hydro- 
elec, sta; p. 38,000. 

Tanganyika, gr.Zr..£. Central AfHoa; 400 m. long, 
greatest width 45 m. ; a. about 12,700 sq. m. ; 
2.800 ft. above sea ; discovered by Burton and 
Speke In 1868, and since explored by Living- 
stone. Stanley and others. 

Tanganyika. Bco* ol. see Tanzania. 

Tanimbal Is., S. Moluccas, Indonesia ; gr. of 66 
isiDJids; forests, swamps; maize, rice, coco- 
nuts. sago ; p. 31647. 

Tangier, free pi., Morocco. N. AfHca; on Strait of 
Gibraltar; no longer internationalised zone but 
Integral part of kingdom of Morocco; summer 
cap.; shipyd.; cigarettes, flsbing; p. of t. 
(1960) 141,714. 

Tangdian, c., Hopeb prov.. China; mun. lirntts 
incl. whole Kalian coal mng. a.; p. (1958) 
693,000. 

Timta,f., Lower U.A.B.: 55 m.N. of Cairo; tmpt. 
rly. Jimction; religious fairs; p. (1960) 184,000. 

Taiuanla, United Rep. ot indep. sov. st., E. Afnca; 
within Brit. OommoDwealtb: comprising fiirmer 
stB.ofTanganyika and Zanzibar; climate tropi- 
cal. varies with etevation; ch. prod., siBal, 
coffee, cotton, groundnuts, pyietbrnm, copra, 
cloves, ebony, hardwoods; sugar mill and re- 
finery projected in KUombero Valley; diamond 
deposits discover^ nr. Kahama, 80 m. N. of 
Tabora; cap. Dar es Balaam; a. 868,708 sq. 
m.: p. (estd. 1064) 9,710600, 
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Tlmfliiila, eh. C B. Mexico; coffee, cattle, to- 
l)ac(X^0iigviefliifl>lee.BawiiiiUB; p. <1940) 48JM2. 
Tiwalte B« trib. of R. AmaEon. 

Tm, is.. W. India: flows W. to O. of Camlmy 
at Sniat from Betol dlst.. Madhya Pradesh; 
length 450 m. 

Tapwigato.mt»..W. Argentina: alt. 22.800 ft. 
Tsmiail. it.. Brasfl: trlb. of B. Fanumay: 

length400xn. [length 200 m. 

Tara. R. Siberia. B.B.F.S.B.: trlb. of B. Irtydi. 
TaiafcBa.ei)t.. Borneo. Indonesia; onTarakanL: 
oil: p. (ofDiA^. 

Taranaki, prov^ N.I.. N.Z.; a. 8.760 sa. m.; 
p, (1061) 99JB1. 

Taranto. (.. Lecce. Italy; on O. of Taranto, inlet 
of Ionian Sea: maritime anenal with gr. conun. 
and indnstl. Interests: strong cae.; cottons, 
TBlvets. soap, oil; steel wks.: cement; oil 
refinery; famous for its oyster and mussel 
fisheries: p. (1064) BOBjDOO, 

Tanpaoa, pros.. N. Chile; nitrates. sllTer: cap. 

IquiQue; a. 21.840 sq. m.: p. (1060) 188,775, 
Tanipoie. t. Maharashtra. India, nr. border of 
Gujarat: 62 m. K. of Bombay, atomic power 
sta. projected. 

Taiaacon, Boucfaes-du-BhOne. France; con- 
nected by bridges with Beaucalie on opposite 
bank of R. Rhone : old cas. famous festival : 
silk and fruit: p. (1054) 7,744, 

TaxaweraMtn.. volcanic peak, N.I.. N.Z.: c. 1.000 
ft.; in Hot Springs dlst.: eruption In 1886 
destroyed L. Botomahana. 

Tarbat Ness, promontory, Bide of Moray Firth, 
Boss an d Cromarty. Scot. 

Taibes. t„ cap,, Hantes-PyrOnOes. France : on R. 
Adour: cath., paper, flax, woollens, machln., 
aircraft, leather: p. (1062) 50,716, 

Taxes, t. K.S.W,. Australia: dairying, ogr.. fish- 
ing. oysters, timber, limestone: p. (1061) 
10M8. (p. 17JS98, 

Tftrgu-Jiu. t., Romania: coal, petroleum, timber ; 
TOrgnl-Mursa. t.. Romania ; on R. Maios : famous 
old fort, with Gothic (Calvinist cath.. where in 
1571 religious liberty was promulgated for the 
first time in Europe; gd. tr.; p. (1045) 41J18, 
TarUk, e,, Spain: on Gibraltar Strait: most S. 
point of mainland of Europe: fish tr., oereaJs. 
oranges, wines; p. (1057) 18/198, 

Tartja, prov., Bolivia : cap. Taxija : a. 24,786 sq. 
m.: p. (1962) 142,800, 

TuIJa, t. cap., Taiija prov., Bolivia; S.E. of 
Potosi: tnaiae, wheat, vines: p. (1062) 80,851. 
Taxma, U, Peru. 8. America; alt. 0.080 ft.: 

maise. cotton, oranges, bananas: p. (1061) 7,860. 
Tam, R,, I^ce; trib. of R. Garonne: has 
famous TOdty gorge 81 m. long in its upper 
course: length 285m. 

Tam, dep., 8. France, watered by Tam and its 
tribs. ; wheat and wine ; cap. Albi ; a. 2.282 
sq.m.: p. (1062) 8i5.55d. 

Tam-et-Ckuonne. dep„ W. France; com. wine, 
woollentt. paper, silk; cap. Montauban; a. 
1.440 sq. m.; p. (1062) 175.847. 

Tamow, t., Poland ; E. of Krakdw ; agr. ; farm 
implements, glass: indusU. development since 
1050: p. (1065) 77/100. 

Tttxragona, prov.. Spain ; on the Mediterranean ; 
vineyards and agr.: cap. Tarragona: a. 
2.426 sq. m.; p. (1059) 364,075. 

Tarragona, foiifd. apt., cap. Tarragona, Spain; 
at mouth of B. Franconi; mnfs. alcohol, 
hqueurs. chocolate, paper, silk, fish-salting; 
p. (1067) 42/100, 

Ttaiasa, (., Barcelona. Spain : in fruit and vine- 
growing dist.; royal college: thriving inds.; 
p. (1050) 88.488. 

Tarsus, ancient c., Turkey ; nr. Adana, opposite 
OQlcian Gates; orange and citron groves; 
mined Roman temple: birthplace of Apostle 
Paul: exp. cotton, wool, hides: p. (1065) 57/185, 
Tartary or Tatary, region. Central Asia; now 
divided into Chinese or B. Turkestan, and W. 
Turkestan. UB.8.B. 

Tkrtaty, Chitt dL arm of (he Sea of Japan, separat- 
ing Sakhalin from the Siberian mainland. 

Tartu (formerly Dorpat), U, Estonian 8.S.B.: 

univ.; saw milling, eiudn.; p. (1060) 74/100. 
Tamdant. Moroooo, B. Africa; mkt.. orange 

univ.; extensive sQk mnik 



cst., between Separation Point and DlfrvilleL: 
enclosed by mtns., sheltered, fertile, oosetal 
fringe: dh. ts. Nelson, Motueka. 

Tasman Glaoler, S.I.. JSJZ , ; one of the Igst. in 
the world. 

Tasmania (formerly Van Diemen’s Land), I., st.. 
Australia: plateau with fertile valleys; tem- 
perate climate: forest and grasslands, grain, 
fruit, cattle-raising; aluminium, copper, sine, 
lead, tin, silver: eleotio-metalluigloal inds.; 
cap. Hobart; a. 26.216 sq. m.: p. (1064) 
875,946. 

Tatar, A.8.S.B..U.S.S.B.: oil. natural gas; ctut. 
Karan on B. Volga: p. (1066) 2,847/100. 

Tatra Mtns. (Eiigh Tktra). highest Carpathian gr.. 
Gsechofdovakia, alt. 8,748 ft. 

Tatung (Datong). c„ Shansi prov., China; impt. 
coalfield: p. (1058) 889,(MM). 

TanbatO, U, Brasil; p. (1960) 64jm. 

Tanber. R„ Gennany; trlb. of B. Main: 1. 74 m. 

Tannton, eo. i., tnun. tor., Somerset, Eng.; on 
B. Tone at W. end of Yale of Taunton ; old 
cas. : apples, cider, clothing te.. engln.. plastics : 
p. (1961) 85,178. [Ties; p. (1960) 41,182, 

Taunton, e.. Mass.. I7.B.A.: oottoa iron ioond- 

Taunus. mtn, range, Heesen, Gonnany ; between 
the R. Lahn and the Ba. Bhhie and Main. 

Taupo, L„ N.I., N.Z. ; Igst. L. in N.Z. ; geyaexs. 
hot springs in vicinity ; 25 m., by 17 m. 

Taurida or Krhn. diaL, Crimean Peninsula, 
U.S.S JEL. separated from Ukraine by Perekop 
Peninsula, divided by B. Sslgir: a. 24,540 
sq. m. : wheat, tobacco, fruit. 

Taurus Mtns.. range, S. Turkey. 

Tavastehus (Hilme). dep., Finland; cap. Tavas- 
tehus; a. 7.118 eq. m.: p. (1958) 678,444. 

Tavira, /.. S. Portugal ; fishing ; p. 12864. 

Tavistock, nikt. t, urb, dial., Devon. Eng. ; on B. 
Tavy, 12 m. N. of Plymouth; Impt. mkt.; 

p. (1061) 6,086. 

Tavoy, t, Burma: between Thailand and the Bay 
of Bengal. W. of Bankgok: rice, tin-mining. 

Tavy, R., Devon. Eng.; trib. ot K. Tamar; 
length 20 m. 

Taw, R., Devon. Eng. ; fiows from Dartmoor to 
Barnstaple Bay; length 50 m. 

Taxoo. Mexico ; alt. 5.600 ft. ; gold- and silver- 
minlng; tourist ctr.; p. {I960) 10/176. 

Tsxlla. t., W. Pakistan; heavy machln. wks. 
projected. 

Tay, R., Scot.; flows 8.E. from Loch Tay in Perth 
to the Firth of Tay; iongrat B. in Scotland. 

Tay Bridge, rly. bridge, E. Soot. ; spans Firth of 
Tay from Wormlt (Fife) to Dundee (Angus) : 
cairies main E. cst. rly. from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen; length 2m.; road bridge (longest in 
Britain) spanning B. at Dundee, <mened 1966. 

Tay, Firth oX. Ige. inlet, K. cst. Scot.; extends 
inland almost to Perth; length 27 m.. max. 
width 8 m. 

Tayabas, t., Luson, Philippines: on slope of 
extinct volcano Banajao ; in rice- and coconut- 
growing dlst. 

Tayeh, induatt. Hupeh, China; lies to 8. of 
Yangtse-Eiang. 42 m. B.E. of Wuhan; ctr. 
of very impt. Iron-ore deposits; iron and steel 
inds., heavy engln. 

Tayport, burgh, Fife. Scot. : at entrance to Firth 
of Tay; opposite Bxoughty Ferry; linen. 
Jute; p. (1961) SJ61. 

Tas. R., Siberia, B.S.F.S.B.: flows to Bay of 
Tasovsk In Gulf of Obi : length 800 m. 

Tbilisi (TIflis). cap., Georgian B.S.B.. petroleum 
refining, engin., textiles: natural gas pipeline 
to Ordsbonikldze; p. (1062) 743/100. 

Tesew (Dirschau), t., Pomerania. Poland; on B. 
Vistula; rly. wks.. sugar, agr. implements; 
p. (1065) 87.080. 

Team Valley. Durham. Eng.: hnpt. trading 
estate has been developed here. 

Te Aroha. U, N.I., NB. ; between Hamilton and 
Thames ; one of the cIl resorts in the thermal 
springs dist.; P. (1961) 8,058. 

Te Awamutu, t., N.I., N.Z. : S. of Hamilton agr. 
and dalririxig diet.; p. (1061) 6,423, 

Tebessa, t„ Algeria; alt. 2.789 ft.; mkt.; em- 
broidery; carpets; phoaphate deposits near by. 

Terad. Bodu^; n.W. ofGalatl: battle, 1476 
(between Stephen the Great and the Turks): 


p. (1968) 27826, 
Teddtagton. r ~ 


, 8,W. aub. of London. Xno. in Greater 

London outer bor. of Blchmond-upon-Thames: 
Natkmal Physical Laboratory: p. (1961) 18,455. 
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T eggi ii^ j^Tnrkmen andK. Pente; flowlngtoto 

fi.. N. Sng. ; toma E. from FOmdiws to N. 

Bea between Yorks and Durham : length 70 m. 

T ee sp o rt , oil rejinerv, between Bedcar and Mid- 
dlesbiou^ due for completion 1067. 

Tefle. B.rmasil: trlb. of E. Amaaon: length 
600 m. [89J016, 

Tegal, 8pi„ JaTa. Indonesia; sngar; p. <1061} 

Tegnolgalpa, c.. cap., Handuias, central America; 
lies on B. Choluteca; alt. 8,200 ft. above sea- 
level; univ.; inter-ocean highway, connecting 
the t. with both Ctailbbean Sea and Padflc 
constructed: bananas, p. (1065) 154,000. 

Tehran, cap, e., Iran, 70 m. due S. of Cuplan Bea; 
mftg. and comm, otr., incl. oar assembly: 
modem bldgs, and hotels: gas pipeline to 
U.S.B.B. pioiected: nuclear ctr. for CENTO; 
intern, airpt.; p. oft. and dist. (1065) 2^17 JDOO. 

Tehri-Ctarhwal formerly Himalayan princely st.. 
India, now merged tog. with Blampur and 
Bena^ into st. of Uttar Pradesh. 

Tehnantepec, t., Mexico : on the Tehuantepec B.. 
nr. the Bacilic cst. of the Isthmus; once an 
Indian cap.; cath.; p. 10J087. 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus m, separates O. of Mexico 
from the Pacific at narrowest point of Mexico : 
width 180 m. 

Teifl, B.. B.W. Wales; rises in Cambrian Mtns. 
nr. Strata Florida, flows S.W. and W. into Card- 
igan Bay 14 m. N.E. of Fishguard ; forms bdy. 
between Cardigan and Carmarthen. Cardigan 
and Pembroke : sm. flaimel ind. in ts. and vils. 
in lower valley; length 04 m. 

Teign, JR.. Devon. Eng. ; flows to sea at Telgn- 
mouth from Dartmoor; length 80 m. 

Teignmonth. (.. urb, dial., Devon. Eng.; at 
mouth of B. Teign. 13 m. S. of Exeter : resort ; 
yacht-bldg.: p. (1061) 11,S76. 

Tel-pei. c.. cap., Taiwan. C^na; on cst. plain at 
N. end of I. of Taiwan: p. (1067) 769J200. 

Teidrdag, t., Turkey in Europe; on Sea of Mar- 
mara, W. of Istanbul: grain; p. (1065) 2eM4. 

Tela. sp(.. Honduras Central America ; on Atlantic 
cst.; p. (1061) 13,408. 

Tel Am. e., Israel, founded by Zionists. 1000; first 
aU-Jewish 0.; xnanymnfs.; p. with Jaffa (1060) 
887J000. [162J073. 

TUemiuk. oo., Norway; a. 6,887 sq. ULi p. (1068) 

Telllcheriy, (.. spt., Kerala, India; exp. coffee, 
cardamoms, sandalwood, and coconuts p.: 
(1061) 44,763. 

Telok Betong. apt., Sumatra, Indonesia: exp. 
pepper, agr. products; P.26J70. 

Tana, new pt., t. nr. Accra. Ghana, opened 1062: 
big industr. deveL, ind. aluminium smelter, 
deep-water harbour, oil refinery. 

Teme, B., on border of Wales and Woroester. 
Eng.; trib. of B. Severn ; length 70 m. 

Tames, B.. S.W. Bomania ; flows to B. Danube, mr. 
Bel^ade : length 180 m. 

Temir-Tau, Kasakh B.B.B.: iron, steel, syn- 
thetic rubber, soda; Ige thermal power eta.: p. 
(1050) 64000. 

Teboi^ley, t, nr Buenos Aires, Argentina; impt. 
rly. iuncUon: p. (1060) 106,000. 

Temple, liy. t, Texas. U.SJL : in cotton-growing 
dist.; p. (1060) 30,419. 

Templemore, mki. i., wb. dist., Tipperary. Ireland ; 
on B. Suir; p. (1061) 1,776. 

Temuoo. c.. cap. Cautin prov., Chile: cath, 
cereau^ apples. Umber; p. (1061) 117416. 

TenaMwdm. div., lower Burma; on Siameei 
border: tin. rice; p. 2410,420. 

Tenaisseiiiii. t„ lower Burma; on cst. at mouth 
of B. Tenasserim: length 260 m.: p.l0j000. 

Tenby, mOA. U, mm, bor„ Pembroke, Wales: on 
W. side of Oarmortben Bay, Bristol Channel; 
seulderes^: P- 

Tbnedos,I...ffl:geanSea; off W. cst. Turkey; 7m. 
long; Turkidi possession. 

TenerUe. 1., Canary Is.; tourist resort; wheat, 
fruits, wtoes. oil refining; contains extinct 
vokanio peak of Tenerife: alt. 12,182 ft.; cap. 
Santa Crus; a. 782 aa. m.; p. (1062) 894,^6. 

Tbngri-Nor, L., Tibet; N.W. Lhasa; 80 m. long, 

40 m. wide. [Terr.. Australia; gold, copper. 

Tennant Credc, (., situated centre of Northern 

Tennessee. B..Tenn..Ky..n.S.A.; Igst. and most 


impt. branch of the Ohio : its v^ley once liabto 
to flooding, now controlled by dams, and 1^ 
Improved by the Tennessee Volley Authority; 
length 782 m. 
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8. eewM sL, UJ9JL; between Mlssis- 

Bippl B. and the Appalaohian Mtns.; agr.: 
cotton, pecans, sorghuiiL maise; oO, natural 
gas. Uiniite, cement, salt: inds.: chemioals, 
synthetic rubber, primary magnesiom (from 
sea-water), steel whs.; cap. NaShviUe: ch. i ' 
Memphis; a. 42,244 sq. m.; p. (1060) 30670 
Tenos, Greek AroUpdiigo, ACgean Sea; one 
of the (jydades. 

Tinteiden, mkt. L, mim. bor„ Kent, Eng.; 8 m. 
N. of Bye; church with fiamous steeple; p. 
(1061) 4,936. 

Tepie. cap., Nayarit st.. Mexico, p. 29O00. 

Teplioe. toai. pi.. CSSB.. N.W. of Prague; textile 
_ and hardware inds.; p. (1061) 42JB3S. 

Taramo, prate., Abrussi. Italy; a. 1,067 sq. m.: 

cap. Thramo: p. (1061) 238003, 

Teraxno. U, Italy; pottery and silks; andent 
_ Inteianmium; p. (1061) 41£29. 

Terdc. B.. N. Caucasia. B.BJ'B.B.; flows to 
Caspian Sea : length 850 m. 

Terestaia, i.. cap.. Piaul st.. Brasfl; cotton, sngar, 
rice, cereals: p. (1061) 144,799. 

Termini, rpt.. Sicily. Italy; 8.E. of Palermo; 
tunny fishing, macaroni, olive oil : wine, 
sulphur; p. 20,050. [p. (estd.) 0.000. 

Ternate. Moluccas Is.. Indonesia: sago, aptoes; 
Temeuzen, t.. Noth.; on W. Schelde B.: pipeline 
to be constructed to carry ethylene from 
Pernis; p. (1067) 20029. 

Torni, Perugia, Italy ; amongst the Apennines; 
iron and steelwks., arms factory. Jute; p. 
(1061) 94016, 

Ternopl) (Tamopol), t, Ukrainian 8.8.B.; E. of 
Lvov: engin.: p. (1050) 62,000. 

Torranova, t., Sardinia. Italy ; on N.E. cst. : tex- 
tiles. fishing : p. 10467. 

Terre Addlie. name iflven to Fr. terr. and 1. In 
AntarcUc; estd. a. 160,000 sq. m. 

Terre Haute, e., Ind.. U.B.A. ; coal, natural gas, 
flour, paper, glass, foundries: p. (1060) 72JS00, 
TersChelling, Frisian Is.. NeUi. ; at entrance 
to Zuyder Zee. 

TerneL, prov., S. Aragon. Spain; timber forests, 
coal, weaving, etc. : cap. TCruel ; a. 6.721 sn. 
m.; p. (1060) 226,434, (p. a040) 19047. 

Ternel, cap., Teruel prov., on B. Turia ; cath.; 
Teslin Lake, B. of Yukon, N.W. Terr.. Canada; 

source of B. Lewes. [Southampton Water. 
Test or Anton. B.. Hants, Eng.: flows to head of 
Tettenhall. urb. dist.. Staffs, Eng. ; industl. : p. 
(1061) 14000. 

Tetoan, ch. spt., Morocco, N. Africa; p. (1060) 
101062. 

Tetyukhe. t., B.S.FB.B. ; on cst N.E. of Vladl- 
vostock; cadmium refinery; p,6O00. 
Tentoburger Wald, mtn. ranos, Germany. 

Teviot, B.. Boxburgh. Soot. ; trlb. of B. Tweed: 
]enM87m. 

TewkesbiDT, mkt. L, mm, 6or., Olos. Eng. : on B. 
Avon. 1 m. above confluence with B. Severn; 
old bouses. Norman Abbey, milling, light engin. ; 
p. (1061) 5014. 

Tbzarkana,e.. Texas and Ark., U.6JL; bdy. passes 
down middle of main Btreet.’*timber and cotton 
region; rly. wkshps.; total p. (1060) 60006. 
Texas, «(.. S.W. UHA.; a. 268.644 sq. m.: 
prairie, mtns. in W.; (fliemicals, oil. gas, wood 
and leather products; meat pkg., fishing, nmg.; 
agr. cotton; cap. Austin: ch. pt. Galveston; 
a. 267.880 sq. m.; p. (1060) 9079077. 

Texel, 1., W. Frisian Is.. Neth.: a. 88 sq. m.: 

scene of several naval battles: p. (1067) 11008. 
Teicnco or Texocoo, L., Mexico; a. 77 sq. ,m.: 

leas than 2 ft. deep ; contains no fish. 

Thailand (Siam), kingdom, 8.B. Asia mueh: 
Jungle: hot, abundant summer ralnfrtll; mainly 
agr.; rice, rubber, teak-wood. Jute, maise. 
cotton, tobacco, iron ore, tin, dhem. Imtillsera; 
cap. Bangkok: a. 200,418 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
25019066, 

Thai Nynyen, I.. N. Vietnam, S.E. Asia; Iron and 

TluumB,^«^ Oxford. Eng.: on B. 

Thame, 7 m. B.W. of AyMniry, p. (1061) 4497, 
Thame, B.. trib. of B. Thames. Eni^: length 86 m. 
Thames, B., liseo in the Cotswold HOIS, 

Glos. and flows past Oxford. Beading. WIndaor 
and London to the Nore: length 200 m. 
Thames, B., Ontario. Canada; flows into L. 
St. Clair: IraigthlOOm. 

Thunes, iL 18JL.> flows N. to Q. of Bamraki: 
length 86 m. 
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; Eng.: a 

eat, of Tbanm eatway 8 m, below XUbiiiT. 

oontatais Itosate. Bamogate and Bxoadatafrs! 
with other seaalde raeorte. 

Thanjavnr. t. lladnuB. India: sflkB, caipets. 
jewdleiy.iniald metals: impt.Biahnuuietr.: p. 
am) mfi99. 

Thar Desert, on My. between India and W. 
FaJdstan: ooren slopeB between N.W. Deocan 
and Inigated Talley of B. Indus: completely 
barren, lack of Be. or level land prevents 
irrigation: crossed only by caravan rontee. 

Thanwsddy, disi., Eegn. Lower Burma: mainly 
fineet. wiUi rice flelos in the dealings; a. 2.816 
M.m.: p. of dial. 609.528: oft. 7.192. 

Thaton, diai.. Tennaaserim dlv., Burma : rice and 
tobaooo. 

Iba^ B. Austria: trib. of the B. March; 
length 180 m. 

Thebes, ruined ancient cap.. Upper U»A.B.; on 
both banks of B. Nile: site now partly occu- 
pied by Tils. Kamak and Luxor; impt. arch, 
discoveries in Valley of the Kings in 1028. 

Thdss. aee Tisa. 

Theodore, t., Queensland. Australia: on B. 
Dawson; irrigation: cotton, fodder crops. 

The Pas, t.. Manitoba, Canada; on B. Sas- 
katchewan 80 mu upstream from L. Wlnni- 
pegosis; riy. junction on line from Prairie 
Frovs. to Cmuxdiill on Hudson Bay; branch 
line to FUn Flon. 

The Sound, tee Sound. The. 

Thera, voUxmte 7.. Greek archipelago. Algean Sea : 
10 m. long : cap. Them. 

Thetmopyte or Pylss. cdebmted pass between 
Mt. iEta and ine sea, N.E. Greece; battle 
between Persians and Spartans. 480 b.o. 

Thesprotla. prefecture. Epirus. Greece : cap. 
Hegoumenitsa: p. (1061) S2.07B. 

Thessaloniki (Salonika), prefecture. Greece: p. 
(1061) 649.998. 

Thessaloniki, t, Greece : at head of G. of Thessalo- 
niki ; woollens, soap, cottons, brewing, import 
and exp. tr.: oil refining; contains fiscal free 
sone; p. (1061) 968.898. 

Thessaly, diet.. Central Greece; containing two 
main prefectures. Larisa and Trikkala ; horse- 
breedtaig: a. 6,208 sq. m.; p. (1061) 986.996. 

Thetford, i., mun. dor.. Norfolk, Eng. ; on Little 
B. Ouw: industL estate for London overspill 
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Manitoba. Oanada; nickel pro- 


on N. 


dudng a* 

Thoahnri, e.. Thailand; Industi. ctr.; rice and 

saw mills; p. (1064) 4§9fi00. 

Thonon-les-B^. L. Haute Savoie. France: 

resort on L. Geneva; p. (1064) J4J916. 

Tbores. t., Ukrainian S.S.B.: formerly Chis- 


projected: 
mftg.,< 
Thetford 


fmlt and vegetable canning, pulp 
p. (1061) 6.989. 

Quebec. Canada; asbestos 


tyakovo: ooahnng.; p. (1050) 89,888. 

Thomaby-on-TeeB. i.. mun. bar.. N.B. Yorks; 
opposite Stockton-Qn-Tees; iron and steel mnf., 
heavy engin.. wire ropery, flour and sugar 
milUng; p. (1061) 99.799. 

Thombory. mkl. t.. rural ditU, Glos, Eng. ; 10 m. 
N. of Bristol: aircraft mftg.; p. (mml dist. 
1061) 98^96. 

Thornton Cloveleys. t.. tird. dist.. Lancs, Eng.; 
4 m. N.S. of Bladqitool; p. (1061) 98.949. 

Thdnihavn. cap., pt.. Faroe Is.; p. (1060) 7.447. 

Thousand isles. £.. at outfall of L. Ontario ; the 
islets really number 1.600-1.800, and are partly 
situated in N.Y. State and pi^y in Canada. 

Ihraoe, ancient name of terr. in S.B. Europe, part 
ofwhichbas been added to Greece; successively 
under liaoedonian, Boman. Byzantine and 
Turkish role, before passing to Greece; to- 
bacco: a. 8.815 sq. m.: p. (1961) 969.666. 

Three Khigs. gr. of la.. N. of ‘N.Z.: plants and 
shrubs of extreme rarity. 

Three Points, c.. Ghana; \7. extremity of Bight 
of Benin. 

Three Rivers (Trois Rlvidres), e., pt.. Quebec, 
Canada : at oonfluenoe of fit. kuiurioe and St. 
Lawrence Bs.: wood-pulp mnf.; exp. grain, 
cattle : p. (1056) 68.499. 

Thule. N.W. Greenland : 1,000 m from N. Pole; 
American air base and site of ballistic misBile 
early wamhig sta.; apt. open 2-8 mtbs. p.a. 

Thun, L., Berne can., Switzerland; occupies 
valleys of K. Aar where it leaves Alpine region ; 
separated from L. Brienz by deltaic neck of 
land on which is Interlaken: a. 88 sq. m. 

Thun. Berne, Switzerland ; on N.W. end of L. 
Thun, 16 m. S.E. of Berne : mil. training ctr. : 
cas. on hill above t.: p. (1067) 94.267. 

Thnr, H., Switzerland; flows to B. Rhine, nr. 
Schaffhausen ; length 70 m. 

Thurgau. can.. N.E. Switzerland, on L. Constance, 
watered by Tbur B,; dairying, fruit, textiles; 
cap. Fmuenfeld; a. 888 sq. m.: p. (1061) 
166,420. 

Thnrlng^ former Land, E. Germany, bordered 
on Bavaria to S., Suony- Anhalt. I^ower 
Saxony and Hesse to N. and E.; drained by 
Rs. Baale and Werra; crossed by Thuringer 
Wald and extending to Harz mtns.; cap. 
Weimar: now dlsts. of Erfurt. Suhl and Gem. 


mining ctr.; p, (1956) 28,929. 

Thlbodaux. L. S.E. La., U.SJL; oomm. and mkt. Thnrlnglan Forest orTbtkrlnger Wald. wUa. wooded 
ctr. for agr. diet.; petroleum; p. (1060) 29.849. hiU range. Centml Germany; 06 m. long; 


Thielt, t.. Belgium: 17 m. W. of Ghent: lace. 
wool, cotton, linen: p. (1062) 9,799. 

Thlen, L, Pny-de-DOme, France: cutlery; p. 
(1054) 29Jf49. 

Thite, t, Beneghl. W. Africa; rly. ctr. and wkshpB.; 
groundnuts; p. (1057) 89,100. 

Tbflm, t.. Kenya. E. Africa: nylon processing. 

Thlmi^n, cap. Bhutan; hydio-eleo. plant. 

ThionvlUe, t„ Moselle, N. France; nr. Luxem- 
bourg border : fruit, vegetables, tanning, 
tareuing: p. (1054) 28.054. 

TUrlmere, L.. Cumberland. Eng.; 8 m. long; 
fbmisbeB part of the water supply of Manahester 
by a conduit of 06 m. 

TUbMk, mkt rural diet.. N.B. Yorks. Eng.: 
in wide gap between Pennines and Cleveland 
wms. 7 m. BJE. of Northallerton: flour; p. 
(mzal diet. 1061) 29^. ^ 

Thitted, i., Thyland. Denmark: on LIm Fiord; 
p. dairy prod., brewing; p. (1060) 9.799. 

Thfl^ J.. B.W. Netbenands; a. 46 so. m.; p. 

26 i 808 . 

Tbok-Jalung, t. Tibet; in Allng Kangri Mtns.; 
gy^-mbmig ctr. 

Tnmnar, t.. Portugal; paper, cheese; route ctr.; 
11JB8S. 

ij^Cg^Ga., U.SjL: cotton regkm; 

B.C., Canada; rises In Mbnadhee 

Mtns. flowsaw. into B. Fraser 140 m. upstream 
fr^ Vancouver; vaBey fbnne impt. routeway 
used by trunk ziye. from Vamnver E. towards 
YeDowhead PasiMOMiadton Nati^ “ 5 ^ 
Ktoktng Horee Pass (Canadian Padflo Bly.): 
length approx. 280 m. 


P. (1060) 


famous for romantic scenery and legends. 

Thurles. mkt. t., Tipperary (N. Biding), Ireland: 
on B. Buir; bozse fair; p. (1061) 6.421. 

Thursday, I., Torres Strait, Queensland; pearl 
and tioohuB fishery ctr.: p. (1067) 1,560. 

Thurso, burgh, Caithness, Scot. : on Thurso Bay; 
most N. t. on Scottish mainland; ancient 
strongbold of the Northmen; p. (1061) 8,038. 

Tlant. (., W. Algeria, N. Africa : in strategic pass : 
walled: agr. mkt.; cereals, wool, cattle; p. 
99,944. 

Tiber. R., Italy; flows from Apennines to Mediter- 
ranean. passing through Bcme; 1. 220 m. 

Tiberias, t, Israel; on Sea of Galilee (Lake Tiber- 
ias); gypsum quarried near by; Inland pt.: p. 
(1046) 22.928. 

Tibestl, mint., on bdy. between Libya and Chad. 
Equatorial Africa; barren In spite of slight 
xainfaJl ; mainly above 6,000 fL, maximum alt. 
11,165 ft. 

Tibet, aid. reg.. China; lofty plateau, called '* the 
roof of the world*’, its lowest plains being 
12,000 ft. above sea-level; semi-desert; Chinese 
suzerainty restened, 1061: network of roads 
being built, inc. one across Hlmslayms to 
Katmandu.: exp. Wbol. musk. gold. skhiB. and 
drugs; cap. Lhasa; a. 70.008 sq. m.; p. c. 
9.888.888. 

TidDO or TasfdD, oan., Switzerland ; forests, vine- 
yards. olives, agr.: contains parts of Ls. Mag- 
glore and Lugano: cap. Beuinzona: Igst. t. 
Lumo: a. 1,086 SQ. m.; p. (1061) 195,566. 

TIdno, B.. Switseriand and Italy : trib. of Po; 
farms Kapproadi to SLOotthard Pass: length 
150 m. 
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Hogg. Yorks. Bug.; oas.; p. 

TMoro L, Moluccas. Indonesia; coffee, tobacco, 
fruit; a. 80 sq. m.; p. 19J29. 

Tlwpian or Celestial Mfes., loftyehain, N. frontier 
„CJ^.fitoldang.mi8hlBla; hgBt.pealc 24.000 ft. 
Tientsin (Tla^^), e. former treaty jrf., mun. 
prpv.. Hopei. China; 70 m. B.E. Peking: cottons 
s^; exp. wool, skins, soTa-beans; tractor 
^plant; 2,698,831. 

TIenn del Fuego, ardhipemo, extreme B. America, 
separated from Patagonia by Btralt of BCagellan, 
divided politically between CUle and Argen- 
tina; a. (Argentine part) 8.844 sq. m.; p. 
7,S00i oil field at Bio Grande. 

TiUn, e., Ohio, U.B.A. : milling, brewing, found- 
^ ries; p. (1080) 21,478. [dom: cap.Adua. 

Tlgre, sf., Ethiopia, formerly an Independent king- 
Tlgre, JR., B. America ; rises in Ecuador and flows 
mainly through Pern to the B. Marafion 
(Amason) ; length 400 m. 

Tigris, JR.. Turkey ; rising in mtns. of Armenia and 
Turkestan, flowing S.E. to join the Euphrates 
40 m. N.w. of Basra: lexu^ 1,100 m.: dam 
projected 35 m. N, of Mosul 
Tikhvin.^ i, R8.F.B.K.; on R. Byas: aluminium 
ores;' p. (1064) 60.000. 

Tilburg, e., N. Brabant, Neth.; nr. Breda; 
woollens, textiles, tobacco, leather: p. (1067) 
148.497. 

Tilbury, (.. Essex. Eng. : on N. bank of R. Thames, 

20 m. E. of London: docks: shoe mftg: p. 
(1061) [Tweed : length 82 m. 

Till, li., N. Northumberland. Eng.; trib. of R. 
Tillicoultry, burgh, Clackmannan, Boot. : on 
Devon R.: woollen, worsted, paper mkg.: p. 
(1061) 8,963. 

TUmanstone, mininoeil.. Kent. Eng.: on N. flank 
of N. Downs. 4 m. B.W. of Deal; on Kent coal- 
field. coal despatched by overhead cable to 
Dover. [p. (1061) 26,419. 

Timaru. t. S.I.. NJS. : wool, milling, skins: 
Timbuktu. Mali. Africa: 8 m. N. of the N. bend 
of B. Niger, on border of the Bahara desert: 
agr. tr. ctr.; p. (1067) 7,000\ flourished as 
comm. mart, and Moslem ctr., 14~10th cent. 
Timisoara, (.. W. Romania: impt. comm, and 
industl. ctr., tobacco, petroleum, paper; 
fortress, cas., cath.; p. (1068) 167JB07. 

Timmins, (.. Ontario. Ctoada: gold running out: 
vast deposits of copper, sine, silver, discovered 
1064: p. (1061) 29Ji70. 

Timor, Portugueee poeeeeeion, E. Indies; conslstB 
of E. part of T.l. in Malay Archipelago, together 
with Ambeno, Pulo Combing and Fulo Jako; 
ch. products coffee, sandalwood, copra, wax; 
cap. and ch. spt. Dill: total a. 7,880 sq. m.; 
p. (1050) 442,878. 

Timor Archipelago, gr. of Is., Indonesia ; of which 
the Igst. is Timor (E. part Portuguese; re- 
mainder Indonesian): total a. 24.460 sq. m.; 
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Bugar-refloing; Brabant, Bdgfaim: 
woollens, leather; captured by Marnxnoaidi, 
1706: p. (1062) 22,766. 

«... 


fishing, en. copra: b. ljB67Jt76. 

Timor Sea, wat part of the Indian Ocean N.W. of 
W. Australia, and B. of Timor I. 

Tim^. L., D.A.B., N.E. AfUca; sm. L. midway 
along Bues Canal; formerly used for lecreationsd 
purposes by Brit, garrison in Canal sone. 

Tinogasta, Oatamarca prov.. Argentina; In E. 
foot-hius of Andes 120 m. N.W. of Oatamarca; 
impt. copper-mines. 

Tintagai, Ml., ComwaK Eng.: ruined css.: 
reputed birthplace of Kiiig Arthur; tourists. 

Tinto, R., Huelva, Spain ; flows W. to the Atlan- 
tic; length 66 m. 

Tliito Hills, Lanark, Boot.: highest peak 2,800 ft. 

Tipperary, inland eo., Munster, Ireland : a. 1.660 
sq. m.; divided into Tipperary oa (N.B.), 
p. (1061) 63,689: and Tipperaiy oo. <S.B.), p. 
(1061) 70,090. 

t., Tipperary. Irdand; 20 m. 8.E. 
.. t: mftg.. butter, lace; p. (1061) 4.708. 

Tipton, I., mwn. bar.. Staffs. Eng': 2 m. W. of W. 
Bromwich; metals, engln.; p. (1061) 88J091. 

Tiranb, t., cap.. Albania: univ.; textiles, metal- 
lurgy: p. (1^6) 168J000. 

Tiraspol, i.. Moldavian B.B.B. : on B. Dniester 
beat and power-sta. recently oonstruoted 
milling tobaoou: p. (1060) 62J000. 

Tire. (.. Aydin, Turkey: raisins, tobacco, cotton: 
p. (1066) 27JS48. 

Tires, i.. Inner Hebrides, Boot, ; off ost. (ff Mull: 
sm. ftesh-water lochs and Boandinavian forts. 

■ "i Thleiian), t, ctr. of Belgian 


Cauvery; cigars, a 
_ Douer Plant: p. (1061) 249J862. 

Tisa (Tlaxa), B.. U.B.B.B.. Hunsary, Jugoslavia: 
rises in E. Carpathians, flows N.W. to Og^, 
thence B. across flat, agr. plain of Or. Arfflld into 
B. Danube 46 m. below Novi Bad; approx, 
length 600 m.; navigable In part. [ctr. 

Tlaaapalkonya, I., Hungary; new town; chemicBl 

Titicaca, L., Bolivia, Peru, B. America: between 
2 ranges of the Andes, on borders of Bolivia and 
Peru; 12,646 ft. above the sea; a. 8,200 sq.m.; 
average width 27 m. length 101 BL : ahnostcut 
in twobypeninsulaofCopaoabana; nearly 700 
ft. deep on E. side. Shallow W. and 8. ; contains 
numerous Is.. Igst. Titicaca; it is drained on 
the S. side by the B. Desaguadero. 

Titograd (Podgorica), Montenegro. Jugoslavia; 
nr. Albanian fhmtier: p. (1050) 22JOOO. 

Titov Veles, (., Jugoslavia; on B. Voidar, and main 
rly. to Bekmide: maise. silk: p. (1060) 26,100. 

Tiverton, mkt, (.. mun. bor., Devon. Eng. ; 14 m. 
N. Exeter: lace and silk inftg.: p. (1061) 28,886. 

Tivoli, t. Borne, Italy ; sulphur baths. 

Tjirebon, (.. Java. Indonesia: oil refining; p. 
(1061) 168899. 

Tlazcala. st,, Mexico: adjoining Puebla; a. 
1,666 sq. m.; cap. Tlaxoala: p. (1060) 846899. 

Tlemoen, t. Algeria, N. Africa; exp. textile 
carpets, ostrich featbm olive oil. grain and 
onsrx; p. (1054) 73,000. 

Tobago, I., with Trinidad indep. st. within Brit. 
Commonwealth (1062): exp. sugar, rum. rub- 
ber. cotton, tobacco, coffee, etc.; cap. Bcatw 
borough on 8. side: a. 116 sq. m.: p. (1060) 
33800, nearly all Negroes. 

Tobata, e.. spL, N. Kyushu. Japan: now part of 
Kitak]rushu(3ty newly formed 1068 (g.v.) on S. 
shore of Bhimonoseki Strait at ent. toTokaiBay ; 
iron and steel ind., engin., sugan>refln)ng. glass, 
bricks: Ige. mod. coal docks; p. (1047) 84860. 

Tobermory, burgh. Argyll. Boot. ; on I. oi Mull at 
N. entrance to Sound of Mull: p. (1061) 668. 

Tobol. R., W Siberia, E.8.F.S.B.: trib. of B. 
Irtysh; length 600 m. 

Tobolsk. (.. W. Siberia. B.S.F.B.R.: on B Irtysh; 
shipbldg., sawmlUing, fishing; p. (1056) 8680Q 

Tobruk, spt., Libya, N. Africa : on ost. 220 m. E. 
of Bengbasi ; p. (estd. 1061) 2800. 

Tocantins, B., provs. Par& and Goias, Brasil; 
flows N. through the Fard estuary to the 
Atlantic: navigation interrupted by rapids 
200 m. above Ford ; length, 1.700 m. 

Toce, B.. N. Italy : rises in Lepontine Alps, flows 
8. and B.E. into L. Maggiore ; valley used by 
trunk rly. from Milan to Berne as S. approach 
to Simplon Tunnel ; length, 64 m. 

Tooopilla, spt., Chile; exp. nitrate, copper ore. 
sulphates, iodine; p. (1060) 22844. 

Todmorden, mkt. i.,mun. bor., W.B. Yorks, Eng. ; 
nr. source of B. Calder, 6 m. N.B. of Bochdale ; 
cottons, machin.; p. (1061) 17,416. 

TOfl^ttt, (., B.B.F.B.B., D.B.B.B.: formerly 
Stavropol; on R. Volga. 86 m. W.N.W. of 
— . naotor whs., natural gas: 


Kuybyshev; 

p. (1060) 140800. 

Togo BiqmbUo ot, indep. soo. sL (April 1060). W. 
Afidca, formerly U.N. trust terr. under French 
' ' mainly agr.: yams, sweet 


adm.; cap. Lomd; 
pototoes, green I 



phate plant: a. 21,220 sq. m*: 
(Br. Togefland integrated 
: independence 1067.) 

], Japan; nuclear reactor 

a nd ]ge. hu el eav power sta. 

Tokat, (.. Turkey: on Tokat 1.. N. of Sivas; 
copper and yellow leather mftg.: Armenian 
massacre 1806: p. (1066) 88806. 

Tdkeiau or Union Isles, gr. of 8 Is.. Brit. oOl.. 
Pac.Oo.: 800 m.N. of W. Samoa administered 
by NX; a. 4 sq. m.: p. (1060) 7,861. ^ ^ _ 

TbUo, c., spt., cap., Japan; on Tbkio Bay, SJL 
ost. or Hc^u: mdv.. impeila] palace: gr. 
comm, ctr; silks. maChin., lacquer, pottery. 
**chlore]a*^ artificial food modnotion, metal 
tableware, chemicals; p. (IW) 8898894: ot 
Greater Tokio 10869800, 

Tokotoa, d, NJ., NJS.. towndilp to serve Klifleltli: 
kraA paper, pulp, and sawn timber; p. (1061) 
7864. 
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MnnWma. X. ost. Blilkfdai.^J«i»aii: cotUma, 
leed ofgaiiiB: p. <1965) I98tB$8, 

Tolboldblii, Bulg^. fionim p. (1966) 

Toledo, pTML, Spain; rntnone.: acr.. yineya^. 
etock-ntelng; a.6.9258Q.m.: p. (1969) 

Toledo^ pnoieni c., cap., Tiriedo, Spain; on £. 
Tagms; with oath., and many epeounene of 
Oottito. Moorish and CaettUian afchitectnie in 
ttapioturesQiienanowatieets: fiunous Aic&aar 
palace citadel: aword-mkg. still flooiishes: 
P. (1967) 4V,4«6. 

Toledo, e„ Ohio. U.S.A. : on Manmee B. : fir. rly. 
ctr. ooveriDfi 28i sa. m.; glaaB, car ports, oil 
xeflninfi: p. (1060) 979.059. 

Tolima, valtxmo, Andes. Colombia. S. America; 
alt. 18.148 ft. 

TOlima. oep., Colombia. S. America ; a. 8.874 bq. 

_ zn.: cap. Ibapue; p. (estd. 1061) 87SjS50. 

Tolnoa. Mexico; brewing, itonr. cottons; p. 

(1060) eojooo. 

Tom. £.. Siberia. It.SJF.S.£.: trlb. of B. Obi; 
length 400 m. 

Tomassow Maiowleokl. e.. Lode pror.. Poland: 
woollens, synthetic fibres, agr. tools; p. (1066) 

TommfibM, B.. Miss.. n.S J l ; flows S. to fbxm 
the Mobile: length 500 m. 

Tommot, t. Yakatek. B.S.7B.B. : on B. Aldan : 
gold : p. lOjDOO, 

Tomsk, fegion. Blbetla, B.Sjr.S.B.: adjoining 
Chinese frontier; agr., dairying, stock-raising. 
flphafHiMi , mining. 

Tomsk, c.. Siberia. nB.8.B.: on B. Tom. and 
branch of Trans-Siberian rly.; only., cath.; 
engin.. Chemicals; p. (1962) 976.000. 

Tonawanda. N.Y.. U.SJL: on Niagara R. : 
mnfiL: p. (i960) 97.662. 

Tonbridge, (.. uib. di$t„ Kent. Eng.; on B. 
Medway, 18 m. S.W. of Maidstone ; malting, 
brewing, rly. wks.. elec, apparatus, light inds.: 
p. (1961) 99,247. 

T(»ider. Denmark: old houses; cattle-breed- 
ing; lace: p. (1960) 7.799. 

Tonga Is., see Friendly Is. 

Tongariio, vdoanic peak, N.I., N.Z.: in ctr. of 
yolcanic diet.; alt. 6.458 ft.; hyd^lec. plant 
projected. 

Tongeren (Tongres), epiteapd c., Belgium : 
mineral springs: P. (1962) 1$JS40, 

Tongking, region. N. Viet-Nam: fonnetly within 
French Union; rice, sugarcane, tobacco, coftee. 
cotton, slll^coai, tin. limestone: a. 40.580 sa. 
m.: ch. t. Hanoi: ch. pt. Haiphong. 

TMil^i.,Baia8than, India; mica: p. (1061)49.479. 

TonlO Sap. Zr.. Cambodia, Indo-Chlna: one of 
world’s Igst. fishing ctrs. 

TOnsberg, t, Norway; on Bay nr. entrance to 
Oslo fjord: tr. ctr.; shipping; H.Q. of sealing- 
and whalhkg-fleet. oil miUs; p. (estd. 1060) 
1BJ600. 

Toowoomba, c.. Queensland, Australia; wheat, 
pastoral and dalndng dlst., flour-milUng. tan- 
ning, brewing, wine; p. (1961) 60J07. 

TOpeka. t.. can.. Kan.. tt ^S-A- : on B. ; 

flour-miUlng. engin., maohin., Ige. tr.; p. (1960) 
729.494. 

Tcicoeiio, In with ancient Byzantine cath.. on 
lagoon nr. Venice. Italy. 

( 1 SS 2 ? 18^9 Belgium: textiles: p. 

Ttemss. B.. Spahi; tilb.QfDoaro; length 150 m. 

Toronto, e., msfrsp. a.« cop. Ontario, Ganada; 
on Bay of Toronto. L. Ontario; spadous har- 
bour; imiy.: extenstye tr, and mnfb.: oil re- 
fining; fine parliament bldgs., parks; a.240sa. 
m.; p. (1961) of met. a. 1,824,481 ; of 0 . 6724)00, 

Torontoy. gone, Cusco dep.. Fem; located on B. 
Urabemba 50 m. N.W. of Cusco. 

Torpoint. wb. diet,, Cornwall, Eng.; on Fly- 
month Bound; p. (1961) 4.969. 

TOrmiay,f..imffi.oor..B.Deyon.Eng.: on N. side 

I mTorBay; aeseide zewrt with aU-year ssaaon: 
p. (1961) 69.926. 

Torre Anmmelata, U, apt., Italy; on Bay of 
Naples; arms factory, macaroni mftg., seri- 
. (1961) 68JOO. 

' on Bay of Naptos; 
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I, est leoort, Spain; B. of Malaga. 


Toirena, Zh, 8. Australia; 180 m. long, so m. 
wide; yaries from braddsh lake to salt marsh. 

TaneOn, f.. OoahuUa. Mexioo; otr. of oomm. agr.: 
oil pipe-line oenmeota to Ghlhtiahiia; thermo- 
elec. plant: P. (1960) 179MS, 

Ttorrss Strait, between a York. Queeneland. 
Australia, and New Quines; 90 m. wide, 
dangerous nayigation. 

Tozridge. B.. Deyon JEng.: flows from Hartland 
Dist. to Bidefbrd Bay; length 58 m. 

Torrington. Conn.. U.S.A.: metal-plate wk., 
wooUens; p. (1960) 30j046. 

Tionlngtoii, L, mun. bar., Deyon, Eng.: on B. 
Toiildge. 4 m. S.E. of Bidefoid: ball clay: p. 
(rural dist. 1061) 6.946. (oath. ; p. 92.929. 

Tortona, N. Italy; the Itoman Dertona; 

Tortosa. forifd. t., Spain; on B. Ebro: wine, oil, 
fruit, paper, leather: p. (1967) 46,672, 

Tcfftaga, I.. Caribbean Bea; off N.W. cat. of 
Hispaniola; proyidea shelter from N.E. trade 
winds for Port de Falx: 25 m. by 10 m. 

Tomn (Thom). S. Pomerania. Poland; on B. Vis- 
tula; uniy.; grain, timber; p. (1065) 224,909. 

Tosya, t„ Turkey; grapes, rice, cotton, wool, 
mohair, weaylng; p. (1000)J9.699. 

Totnee. t.. mun. bor., Devon. Eng. : on R. Dart. 
6 m. N.W. of Dartmonth; dw; p. (1961) 6.964. 

Totonlcapan, U, Guatemala. \Central America: 
hot springs, gardens ; pottery, furniture, 
textiles; p. (estd. 1060) 40,m, 

Tottenham, former mun, bor., Middx.. Eng.; now. 
Inc. in Haringey outer bor.. Greater London 
(O.e.): industl. and resdtl.; p. (1061) 229,949. 

Tottington, vrb. diet, Lancs. Eng.; cotton and 
artificial silk goods; p. (1061) 6.299. 

Touggourt or Tuggurt. t„ B. Algeria ; on edge of 
Sahara Desert ; rly teiminuB ; dates : p. 
(1060) 297,662. 

Toul, f.. Meurthe-et-Moselle. France: on B. 
Moselle; wines, brandy, earthenware, lace: 
p. (1064) 12J34. 

Toulon, c.. ept., naoal eta,, Var. France; on 
blpditerranean cst. : arsenal, fine bldgs., 
shipbldg. laoe-mkg.. yines. oUye oil. fisheries; 
Port-CroB nat. park nearby: p. (1962) 172,586. 

Toukmae, (.. Haute-Garonne. S. France; on B. 
Garonne; oath.; paper, leather, stained glass, 
aircraft engin.; projected aeronautical and 
space leseaxch ctr.; p. (1962) 330670. 

Touralne, former pron., France ; now divided into 
into Indie-et-Lolie and part of Vienne deps. 

Tonrcolng, Nord France ; 10 m. N.E. of Lille ; 
textiles, oaipeto. cement; p. (1062) 90605. 

Toumai, Hainaut. Belgium; on B. Scheldt; 
nr. Mons; famous cath.; textiles, carpet 
mftg.; p. (1062) 83646. 

Tours, L, Indre-et-Loire. France; cath.; Iron, 
steel, wines, leather, textiles; p. (1962) 96,472. 

Towcestor, mkt. U, rural diet., Northants, Eng.; 
9 m. B.W. of Northampton; boot-mkg.; 
p. (rural dist. 1961) 26,299. 

Tower Hamlets, inner bor,, E. London. Eng., ino. 
former hors, of Bethnal Green. Stepney and 
Poplar: Industl.; p. (1064) 206J875. 

Tow Law. wb, ditt., Durham. Eng.; In Wear 
Dale. 10 m. N.W. of Bishop Auckland; p. 
(1061) 2690, 

Townsyfile, epL, Queensland. AustiaUa; on B. 
cst., 400 m. N. of Rockhampton; 2nd pt. of 
Bt. : exp. prods, of rich dairying, pastoral, and 
mlniim tetr.: gen. Inds.: p. (1061) 51624, 

Towy, B., 8. Wales : flows S.W. to Connartben 
Bay; length 65 m. 

Towyn, mkt, t, urb, dirt, Merioneth, Wales; 
on cst. of Ourdlgao Bay, 8 m. N.W. of Aber- 
dovey; p. (1961) 4,466, 

Toyama, c.. Hbndra. Jai 
on Etebu plain to 1 
administrative and oomm. ctr. , _ 
alnminufan smelting; p. (1064) 218600. 

Thibson, apt.* Turkey ; on Black Sea cst. ; carayan 
ctr. : exp. tobacco, carpets, hides ; reputed to 
be the aodent Trapenis: p. (1066) 65698. 

Trafalgar, C., S.W. cst.. Cadiz, Spain; Nelson’S 
famous yiotory. 1805. 

TraiLf., B.C.. Canada: Igst. metalhngical smelter 
toHzit. Oommonwealth: p. (1961) 11680. 

TMee, ett,, f., Keny, Izetaaid: on B. Lee: exp. 
gnln. butter: p. (1061) 10,714. 

Tranent, burgh, E. Lothian. Soot.: 10 m. B. of 
BfOnbuiih; coal; p. (1061) 6617, 

Ttanl, apt., Apulia. Italy; on the Adilatio: 12th- 
century cam.: p. 80661, 


u Japan; located centrally 
to E. of Koto Peninsula: 
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XmoMkal, dift. Siberia. JJ3.R. 

Baikal; mineral \ 7 ealth; 

Transcancaiila, name given 

wbicb oomrvtoes the oonetltnent reps, of Qeoreia, 
Armenia, and Aaerbavdahan: dh. t.. TbilUil. 
Tnini^. Bankt reserve, E. Gape. B. AfMoa; 
oereeas. fruits, cattle, sheep; limited Bantu self- 
gov.. pop. mainly employ^ In mines in Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State; cap. Umtata; a. 
26,544 BQ, m.; p. (1968) l^OOMO, 

Itansvaal. proo., Kep. of H. Afncr. ; hot Rummers, 
temperate winters; gramland. agr.. maise, 
tobacco, sheep, wool, cattle, gold, diamonds; 

pottery; 


, : B. of L. Tr&k^ (the ancient Ttffcil). A, Tbeanly. Greece: 

: saw mJ®* ^mosQuas; grain p. (1961) 67,576, 

1 to r^on of U.S.S.31. Trincomalee. naval sfo.. N.E. cat., Ceylon; 

harbour; tobacco, rice, palms; p.^.A97. 
Tri^. mH, t.. urb. diet, Herts. Eng.; in gap 
UiTOugh Oilltem Bills. 9 m. N.W. of Hemei 
Hempstead; dagy fanning; p. (1961) 6,051, 
Trinidad c. Ool.. T7.S.A. ; on Puigatory E. ; rly. 

wta. coal; p. (1960) 10591, 

TrffUaO, I„ with Tobago. Ind^. $(., within Brit 
Coiiunonwealth (1962); W.I.; cril. natural gas. 
a^halt. sugar, rum. coconut oil. molasses, cocoa, 
citrus fruits; tourism; cap. Ft. of Spain; a. 
1.864 SQ. m.; p. (estd. 1964) 650,000 Inc. Tbbago. 


^ . ,<.oy«au. w.. U. imtiu. XVO«/aai/,[/in/lUC. xuoi 
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reactor in the N.; p. (1960) 6JS78,477 (Ino. 
1,468505 whites). 

Transylvania, lormer prov„ Hungary, now in 
Eomania ; cereals, tobacco, sheep, cattle, 
hones: surrounded and traversed by the 
Csrpathlans ; p. (1948) 3,420559, 

Tkansylvanlan Alps, ranoe of high mtns,, Eomania. 
Trapani, fortfd, ept., 'W. Sicily. Italy; salt. wine, 
olive oil. fish, alabaster, coral, mother-of-pearl ; 
exp.: p. (1961) 7d.d87. 

Txasimeoo. h., Umbria, central Italy; occupies 
Ige. extinct volcanic crater; drained B. to 11. 
Tiber : a. approx. 60 sq. m. 

TrAs- 08 «Montes e Alto-Douro, prov.. N. Portugal ; 

ch. t Tua: a. 47.840 sq. m.: p. (1960) 686522. 
Traun. R„ Austria : trib. of E. Danube ; enters L. 

known as Traun See ; length 100 m. 
Travanoore-Oochln, former et., S. India; included 
in Kerala Rt. 1 Nov.. 1956: rice, coconuts, 
pepper, tapioca, hardwoods: univ. 

Traverso City, t.. Mich.. U.S JL ; timber bids., tr. : 

p. (1060) 18,432. [p. (1961) 1.961 

Trawden. vrtt. diet. Tahcs. Eng.; cotton, engln. ; 
Trawstynvdd, Merioneth. Wales; within N. Wales 
Nat. Fk.; atomic power sta. 

Trebizond. see Trauzon. 

Tredegar, mining t, urb. diet, Monmouth. Eng.; 
in narrow \’aUey S m. W. of Ebbw Vale; p. 
(1961) 19,792, 

Treforest. i.. Glam., Wales ; onE. Taff; Ige. trad- 
ing estate established in 19308 to alleviate nn- 
employment in primary inds. of 8. Wales; 
alrorafb acceRsoriee, deotronlcs. <diemioal, 
pharmaceutioal. rayon, metal wks. 

Treinta y Tree, dap., Uruguay: a. 8.682 sq. m.; 

cap. Treinta y Tree; p. (1968) 72J068, 

Trelew, t, Fatagonia, Argentina: oh. comm, t.: 
sheep; p. (1960) 11500, 

Trelleborg. ept„ B. Sweden; most impt. rubher 
fact, in oty.; p. (1961) 19509, 

Tremadoo Bay, N. Wales; N. part of Oardigan 
Bay between Ueyn pen. and Merioneth cst. 
Trengganu, et,, Malaysia: N. E. Malaya; rice, 
robber, coconuts: tin, iron: cap. Kuala Tieng< 
ganu: a. 6,060 sq. m.: p. (1961) 820,431, 

Trent, E., Eng.; rises In N. Staffs, and flows to 
toin the Ouse in forming the estuary of the 
Humber; length 170 m. 

Ttentino-Alto Adige, aut region, N. Italy; a. 6,262 
sq. m.; p. (1961) 786,491, 

Trento, t, cap., Venezia Tiidentina. N. Italy: on 
E. Adige: p. (1961) 74,766, 

Trenton, e.. cap.. N J.. UB.A. ; on Delaware E. ; 
iTonwlw., pottery, tuWkt. and other mnts.; 
p. (1960) 114567, [otr.; p. (1960) 40ft00. 
Tres Arroyos. I.. E. Argentina; agr. and llyestock 
Treviglio, t. L^bardy. Italy; E. of Biflan; sUL 
mftg. ; p 19.615, 

Treviso, t, Lnmlmrdy. Italy; cath.; majolica 
ware, silks, woollens; p. (1961) 75517, 
Trichlncpely, (see Timchlrapalli). 

IMer, e., Bhineland-'l’alatinate, Germany: un 
11. Moselle; cath.; Roman antiquities (Porta 
Nigra): wine cellam. tobacco, leather, textfles, 
madbin.. brewing; p. (1908) 87,400, 

Trieste nee Territory, former free et, on tbe 


Mnldad, t., Guba. W.I.; exp. honey; p, 16,756, 
Trinity, R. Texas. U.S.A. ; flows sJs. to Qahr^ 
_ ton Bay ; length 600 m. 

Trino. Piedmont. N. Italy; 11 m. 8.B.W. of 
Veroelli: nndear power eta. 

Tripoli, ept„ Jjcbanon: B.W. Asin.; tennlnus of 
_ oil pipe-line from Iraq; p. (estd. 1966) 80,000, 
TriiHJli. prev.. Libya, N. Africa; extends W. to 
Tnniia, B. to Cyrenalca, B. into Sahara Desert; 
largely compost of desert, scattered oases: 
cap. Tripoli: p. (1964) 746.064. 

Tripoli, t. cap.. Tripoli prov. I<fl>ya, N. Aftica: 

expanded nnder Italian colonial administration; 
^cxp. wool, hides; p. (1968) 213500. 

TMpoUs, cap.. Arcadia. PeloponneBe. Greece; 

tapestries, leather; p. (1961) 18500, 

TrUmm, Union Terr.. India; hilly; rice. Jute, 
cotton, sugar cane: cap. Agartala; a. 4.086 sq. 
m.: p. (1061) 1,142,005, 

Tristan da Cunha. em, or. of BrU. Je., 8. Atl. Oc.; 
ch. I. Tristan; evacuated 1061 (volcanic 
eruption) but resettle 1968; p. (1064) 270. 
Trivandrum, t, Kerala. S. India: univ.; wood- 
carving; p. (1061) 239,815. 

Tmava, t, CBSE.; on E. Vah: doth, sugar; p. 

(1961) 81,732. '116582, 

Tmovo (Timovo), t, Bulgaria; copper wk.: p. 
Troitok. t, B. Urals. E.B.F.B.E. ; leather, knitwear; 

Ige. thermal power sta.; p. (1969) 76500, 
Trollhflttan, t, Sweden; famous waterfalls, with 
generatibag-sta.; cars: p. (1061) 82561. 
Trombay, I., off Bombay, India; oil refining; 
atomic reactor; zirconium metal produced; 
fertilisers. [129519. 

Troms, diet, Norway; a. 10,006 sq. m.; p. (1068) 
TromsO, epi I'roms, Norway; on am. I. of 
TromsO. in TromsO Sound; seal and walnis 
fishing; canning; p. (1060) 12526, 

Tronador, votcano, Andes, 8. America; on 
Anrentine-Chilcan Ixly ; a)t. 11 852 ft. 
Trdndelag. N., eo., Norway; a. 8,669 sq. m.: 

p. (1068) 116,469 [p. (1068) 215574, 

Trdudelag. B,, co., Norway; a. 7 241 sq. m. : 
Trcndheb^ ept., Norway; on W. ost. on B. side of 
Trondheim Fjord: ehipbldg.,engin.; exp. tim- 
ber and wood-pulp, butter, fish, copper; con- 
tains ancient cath., bniial place of early 
Norwegian ktogs and place of coronation of 
recent savereignB: p. (1060) 59^2, 

Troon, burgh, Ayr. Scot.; on Firth of Clyde, 
Om. N of Ayr: gd. barhonr and graving dodcs; 
sbipbldg.. hosiery; seawater distUlatlmi re- 
search ctr. projected; p. (1061) 9582, 

Troppau, eee Opava. 

Troste, nr. Llauelly. Whales : steel strip mill, tin 
plate; newly developed 1952. 

Tronaeluu mtn. ddUe. Perth. Boot. : toniiat resort 
Trowbridge nOrt. t, urb. diet, Wilts. Eng. ; 8 m. 
8.E. of Bradford-on-Avon : doth wks.. bacon 
eoi^. dairying, enght; p, (1961) 15588, 

Troy. e„ N.Y.. U.BJL: at oonfinenoe of Es. 
Hudson and Mohawk; great ahirt-mftg- ctr.; 
p. (1960) 57.dW._ ^ 

Troyes, c.. Anlie, France; on E. Seine: former 
cap. Champagne ; magnificent cath., hosiery. 


lene xree 'zumiiory, jurmcr jrce w*. uu iiuo Iron, looms, mnfb.; p. (1062) 68598, 

Adriatic: constituted by Peace Treaty with TrodalStateLsi^ sfo..E. Arabia. akwF^^ 
Italy. 1947, as compioin^ between conflkit^ G.; ch, t Dubai: Brit, prot to he wftibtawn 
Jugofwv and Italian claims; a. 287 sq. m.; bv end 1071: a. 82.000 sa. m.: n. 111500, 


military government terminated Oct 1064; 
Zone A handed over to Italy. Zone B to Yugo- 
sHavla. 

Trieste, spe., cap. Frluli-Venesla Giulia. N. E. 
Italy; sbipbldg., flsh^; oath., oas., Roman 
antiqulUes; oil pipeline to Sdiwediat, nr, 
Vleiina; p. (1064) 280500, 

Ttflckala, prefedurc. Thessaly. Gteeoe; cap. 
TrikkaJa; p. (1961) 142,450, 


by end 1971: a. 82.000 sq. m.: p. 111500, 
Tmjillo, Kpt.. Honduras. Oentral America; on 
Atlantic cst.; p. (1058) 8,016, 

Trnjfllo, ch. t. La LIbertad. Peru: univ.: cath.; 
oocsJne mftg.* sugar, brewing, tannerjes, itoe 
mflls: p. (1061) 122500, _ ^ ^ ^ , 

Trujmo, old t Spain; N.E. BadaJos: wheat, 
wtaM. firalt; btrttolace ^ Fi <J!S9 

24587, [coffee; cap. T.; p, (1901) 826534, 
et, Venezuela, S. 
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Ml IS^ Caroline Li.. Pao. Oo., n.SJl. Tmafeee- 
Bhip; coral, oopia, dried flsb; a. 60 ea. m.: 
D. (1968) 19^7, 

Iraro, mun. bor„ Oomwall. ISiiff. ; at oonflaenoe 
of Ba. Kenwyn and Alien : cath. : tin ameltine. 
jam wks.. light engin.. textiles; p. (1961) 
13^28, 

Tmrou f.. Nova Beotia. Canada; on Salmon B.; 
hosieiy; p. (1961) 12,421. 

Tmtnov, e.. CSSK.: at foot of Btesengebiige: 
ooal. linen: p. (1901) 22 Ml* 

Tnmkong (Znaaltong). c.. Kwangtung pror.. 
China: cotton milling, leather mnfs.; p. (1968) 
lesMO. 

Tsangpo* B.. Tibet; one of the headstreams of the 
B. Brahmaputra : length 850 m. 

Taohenstolioy, $te Caestochowa. 

Taelinograd. t., Kazakhstan, S.S.B.; nr. Kara- 
ganda coalfield: engin.: p. (1069) 102.000. 

Tstaian (Jinan), c.. Shantung. China: on the right 
bank of the Hwang Ho. 100 m. from the Q. of 
Chihli: mnfs. gloss, textiles, precious stones: p. 
(1058) 680,000. 

Tiinghai (Qfaighai). prov., China: between Nan 
Shan and Kunlun mtns.; cap. Sining; a. 
269.187 sq. m.; p. (1968) 11,676M4. 

Tstngtao (Qingdao), e.. Shantung. China; salt, silk; 
former treaty pt.; p. (1963) 917J000. 

Tsitslhar (QIaihar). e., Heilungkiang. N. China: 
on the VladiTostock portion of the Trans- 
Siberian rly.; p. (1053) J^/)00. 

Tlnigani Strait. Japan; separates la. Hokkaido 
and Honshu ; liidca Sea of Japan with Pac. Oc. ; 
length 45 m.. width 15-20 m. 

Tnimab. L, S.W. Africa: rly. terminus: copper, 
lead, zinc: p. (1960) 7.700 inc.;?.00y whites. 

Tsumga. nd.. Japan : on Vi. cat. Honshu : 
rayon textiles, cotton, atomic power plant 
projected; p. (1047) 24M3. 

Tnam, mJkl t.. rurtU dint., Oalway. Ireland: 
Boman Catholic and Protestant caths. ; p. 
(1961) (of dial.) 2SM6 (of t.) 3M0. 

Tnamotn, coral archipehm, S. Pac. Oo. : belonging 
to France; a. of gr. 330 sq. m.; pearl fisheries; 
p. of gr. (1962) 7J097. 

Tuapse, apt.. K.S.F.S.B.. tr.8.S.B.; at foot of 
Caucasus Mtns. on N. cst. of Black Sea ; at W. 
end of oil pipe-line from Baku and Makhach 
Kala; impt. oil refineries; p. (1954) 50.000. 

Tnbnao, Santa Catarina at.. S. Brazil : on K. 
cst.. 176 m. N. W. of Porto Alegre; coal-mines: 
P. (1960) 29M5, 

TnUngen, Baden-WQrttemberg. Oermany; on 
K. Neokar: univ.. oas. ; machin.. paper, 
textiles: p. (1963) 63M0. 

Tucson, c., Arizona. U.S.A.: on Santa Cruz B.: 
founded in 1660 by a Jesuit mission, and from 
1867 to 1877 was the cap. of Arizona; seat of 
tJniy. of Arizona: winter resort: aircraft, 
electronics, clothing; p. (1060) 212J802. 

Tucum&n, prev., Argentina: agr. and stock- 
raising; cap. Tucuuvln; a. 8.817 sq. m.: p. 
(1960) 780M0. 

Tncnmdn, Baa Miguel de, e., cap. Tucomdn prov., 
Argentina: on B. Bali; univ.: breweries, saw- 
mlUs, flounniUs. sugar; p. (1960) 290MO. 

Togela. R., Natal. S. Africa ; rises in Drakensberg 
Mtne. and flows to Indian O. : length 300 m. 

Tmurt, see Tonggouit. 

Tnuw reptofi. B.S.F.8.B.., U.S.S.R. ; S. of Moscow : 
postoragi^ Btock-keepiim. iron and coal. 

Tula. U, B.^.F.S.B.. V.SS.R.; on both banks B. 
Upa; engln» iron ote nearby: p. {1962) 842J000, 

Tulare. L„ S. OaL, U.8.A. ; etr. of inland drainage 
40 m.S. of Fresno: streams feeding it used for 
InlgatiOn; In drought yean L. dries up com- 
pletely: a. 90sq. m. 

Tanagh. t„ Gape Prov., Bep. of B. Africa: on Or. 
Berg B.. 65 m. N.E. of Gape Town. 

Toloea. f.. Dobroja, Bomania: on Danube: 
cbemlcais. oopper: p. (1968) 29M2, 

TuimiofOb Baichlk diet., on Blaoik Sea, Bulgaria: 
oO production. [p. (1961) 19J43. 

TiUlam U Jordan; agr. ctr.: rly. Junction; 

Tnllamore, mftc. urb. d(tt., Offaly. Ireland ; on 
Omnd Gana) ; fermlng. distilling, brewing ; p. 
(1961) 6Ji4a. {19M2. 

Tim U OoRdae. France; oath.; p. (1964) 

Tulsa, e..Okla..U.S.A.; 2nd lust. c. in st. : oil-wei) 
aiachin.. aeroiilsxMe: p. (1960) 26ir ' 

TiiBibes,depM Peru. a. America: cap.*^ 

1.690 SQ. la.: P. (1961) S2M3. 


Tmamel, B.. Perth. Soot. ; tiib. of B. Tay; used 
by Perth to Inverness rly. as S. approach to 
Dnimochetcr Pass. 

Tunbridge Wells, nikt. Jtaval mun. bor., Kent, 
Eng. : on border of Sussex, 5 m. S. of Tonbridge; 
chalybeate waters; p. (1961) 39,866. 

Tung Hai or Eastern China Sea, name of part of 
the Pao. Oe. bordering S. China. 

Tungfasva (Tonkhna), e., Kirin prov., China; p. 
(1958) 129J000. 

Tnngting Hu. Ice. £).. Hunan, Ghina; on S. margin 
of Yangtse-Kiang plain; receives waters of 
Yuan Klang and Slang Kiang. drains N. to 
Yangtze-KJang; surrounded by flat, intensively 
cultivated land, rice, sugar, mulberry: size 
varies greatly with season; maximum a. (in 
late summer) 2.500 sq. m. 

Tungnska, Upper, Stony and Lower, Bs.. Siberia. 
U.S.S.B.: all rise in Sayan Mtns. nr. L. Baikal 
and flow N.W. through forested country into B. 
Yenesei. 

Tunis, c5. t., Tunisia. N. Africa: spt. on bay off O. 
of Tunis: univ., notable mosques: tourist ctr.: 
many inds.. much tr.; the ruins of ancient 
Carthage are to the N.E.: p. (1956) 680,000. 

Tunisia, ind. aonereign st. ^oe March 1956. 
formerly French prot., N. iUrica; agr.. stock- 
rearing, mineral and phosphate wl^.. silk 
and carpet weaving, pottery mftg.. fishing (inc. 
sponges), also fruit- and flower-growing and 
perftime distillation: Ige. steelwks. at Menzel- 
Bourgulba projected: oO deposits in El Borma 
a.; cap. Tunis; a. 48.830 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
4J68.000. [63J5O0 

Tunja, (.. cap. Boyaca. Colombia; p. (estd. 1959) 

Tnrda. t., Transylvania, BomanJa: salt-mines: 
p. (1068) 63 421. 

Turlan (Tuhilan), e., Blnkiang, China: below sea- 
level on the S. side of the Tian-Shan Mtns. 

Turgai. diit. U.S.8.R. ; N. of Sea of Aral, forms 
part- of Kazakh, rep.; a. 175.210 sq. m.; agr. 
and cattle-breeding; antimony p. 600,000 
(largely nomadic Kirghiz). 

Tnrgutlu (Kassaba). (.. Manisa prov., Turkey; 
30 m. Fi.N.K. of Izmir ; lignite, cotton, metons : 
P. (1965) 36/)79. 

Turin (Torino), c., N. Italy; on Bs. Po and Dora; 
former cap. Piedmont and Sardinian sts.: cath., 
univ.. royal palace and cas., and Palazzo 
Carignano; leather, textiles, enirin.; extensive 
tr.; p. (1964) laiTjOOO. 

Turkestan E.. terr. included in Binkiang, China; 
separated from W. or former Russian Turkestan 
by Pamir plateau: mainly desert. 

Turkey, rep., Europe and Asia: has lost much of 
10th-century tens.; evergreen trees, shrubs, 
livestock, cereals, tobacco, figs, fruits, copper, 
silver, coal, carpets, silk, wine, olive oil; oU nr. 
Iskenderun and along shores of Marmara Sea; 
cap. Ankara: Igst. t. Istanbul: a. 296.107 sq. 
m.; p. (1965) 31,891,207, 

Turkmniistan, cumt. rep., D.S.S.R.: agr. baaed on 
irrigation, fruit, cotton, wool: sulphates, 
petroleum, mnls.. carpets: cap. Ashkhabad; 
a. 189,603 sq. m.: p. (1950) 1^20,000. 

Turks and Oaloos, Is., Caribbean Sea: Westindiee; 
about 80 sm. Is., geographically the 8.E. con- 
tinuation of the Bahamas; GaJoos Is. separated 
by narrow cbannel from Turks Is.; ch. prod., 
salt, conches, sisal, sponges. Total a. 166 sq.m.; 
p. (estd. 1965) eji72. 

Turku (Abo), spt., S. Finland; Swedish and Fin- 
nish unIvB., aicbiepiscopal see; p. (1063) 
176M0. , 

Tnrkn-Port (Abo-BJ6Rieboig). dtp., Finland; a. 
8.500 sq. m.; p. (1961) 660M9. 

Tomer Vallay* enri.. Alberta, Canada: olldeld: 


Tonfliont, t. Belgium: nr. Antwerp: textiles, 
laoe,playi^-caidmnf.: p. (1062) 86,701. 

Tnnm Savate Bomania; below the Iron Gate 
cataracts of B. Danube: grain, salt, petroleum: 
p. (1968) SOMl. . 

Tinte bvfpfi, Aberdeen, Soot.; nr. B. Deveron; 
p. (1961) 2j686. 

Tnrton, t., mb. dist„ Lancs. Eng.: 4 m. N. of 
Bolton; mnfe.; p. (1061) 18,673, 

Tbsoilooaa, A Ala., UEJl.: st. univ.; p. (1060) 
63M0, 

Tusoaiiy, fegfon. former grand duchy, Italy: In- 
cludes provB. Aiezao, Florence. Ijeghoro. Siena, 
Grosieto, Lnooa. Pisa, and Maasa and Osnara ; 
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cereatB, ollTe oil. wioe, copper, lead, mcrcnir. , 
marble, textflefl, poi-celafn: a. 8.876 eq. m.: 
p. (1961) 

Tnfdiliio. t, R.S.F.S.R.. 10 m. N.W. of Moscow: 
textiles: absorbed by Moscow 1060: p. (1059) 
90^00 

Tntioorln, «pe.. Madras. India: oottoD-spinnlns. 
8^t. pearls: p. (1001) 124,273, 

Tnttlinfren, Baden>Warteinl)erff. Gemnany: on 
R. Danube; musical insirumento, tjinniug. foot* 
wear, steel, textiles; p. (1003) 25Ji00, 

Tara. ant. rep., U.S.8.K.; formerly 'J'annn l\iva 
rep., bounded on K.. W.. and N. by Liberia, 
and on S. by Mongolia: cap. Kysyl: pastoral: 
asbestos ctr. at Ak-Tovurak. a. about 64,000 sa. 
m.: p. (1959) 172,000. 

Tuxtla Gutierrez, Chiapas, Mexico; alt. 1.500 
t%. ; ctr for sisal, tobacco, coffee, cattle; 
p. (1960) 28^262. 

Tozia, .lugosIsTla: salt-sprinin. coal, timber, 
livestock, grain, fhiit: p. (1059) 49J000. 

Tweed. R.. 8.E. Boot.: rises in Peebles, and 
reaches sea at Berwick ; dividing Berwick from 
the Eng. oo. Northumberland; famous for its 
salmon flshorles: length 97 m. 

Twelve Fins, star-sliaped min. ranae* Onlwny. 
Ireland ; Bent aum. alt. 2,896 ft 

Twidkenhaxn. former mun. bor., Middx.. Eng., now 
ino. in Richmond upon Thames (g.v.): Rugby 
Football Union ground; p. (1061) 100,822. 

Tyohy, L, Katowice. Poland; p. (1065) 63,000. 

Tyldesley, r.. urb. Oiet., l^ncs. Kng : 4 m. 8. of 
Bolton; mnfs.: p. (1061) 

Tyler, r Texes. U.S.A. : fruit livestock, cotton ; 
p. (1960) B1J230. [zinc, copper. 

Tynagh, mine on Longhrea. Galway. R.O.I.: lead. 

Time, R., Durham and Northuraberlaud, Kng.; 


TJbangi-ShazI, see Central Atiloan BepaUio. 

Ube, apt., 8. Honshu. Japan: chei ' ' 
machln.. coal: v. 128JB69. 

Ubeoa. t.. Jaen Spain: on R. Guadalquivir: In 
vineyard and fruit-growing dist.: old walls: 
p. (1957) 30J849. 

Uberaba. t, Minas GeraJs, BiazU: cattle, malae. 
manioc, rice, augar; p. (1060) 72J063, 

Ucayali R„ i^m. 8. America: bead-stream of 
R. Amazon : over 1.400 m. long navigable 
for 1,000 m. ((1962) 78469, 

Uccie. Belgium; nr. Brussels: IndusU.; p. 

Ueba Reservoir, see Moaoow Sea. 

Uckfleld. mkt. t., rural diet., £. Sussex. Eng. : 8 m. 
N.E. of Lewes; p. (rural dist. 1951) 48J82. 

Udaipur, t., Rajasthan. India; 2,469 ft. above sea* 
level: marble iMslace of the Maharajab: temple 
of Siva: embroidery, cotton cloth; p. (1061) 
111489. 

Uddevalla, spt.. 8. Sweden: N. GOteborg: piefisb. 
bouses, timber, granite quanring, textiles: p, 
(1961) 84490. 

Udi. I.. 8. Nigeria. W. Africa; 100 m. N. of Pt. 
Harcourt ; impt. mining ctr. on Enugu coal-field ; 
linked by rail to Kaduna and Pt. Harcourt. 

Udine, N.E. Italy: between AJps and G. of 
Venice ; old cae. (now barracks) : silk, velvet, 
and cotton tods.: p. (1961) 8BJt05,^ 

Udmurt, Sovir* SociaHat Rep., part of 

R.B.F.B.R.. U.8.8.R.. cap. Izhevsk. 

Uelsren. r.. Lower Saxony. Germany; on LOns- 
i)crger Heath: machln. chemic^ sugar: 
p. (1968) 24400. 

Ufa. t.. K.8.K.8.U.; in W. Urals at confluence of 
D ml and Belaia; iron and copper foundries 
and ninchin. wks.. saw-mills, textiles, oil; p. 

(1062) eiojooo. 


fonned by Junction of N and 8. Tyne at Uganda. 4n^. mp. sf. within Br. Cormnow reaJth 


Hexham ; flows E. to sea at Tynemouth and 8. 
Shields; valley gives eary route across mtn.s. 
from Newcastle to Carlisle ; forms a continuotis 
harlxnur (with phlpbldg. and other wks ) from 
Newcastle to Tynemouth: length 80 m.i 
road tunnel between Wallsendand Jarrow under 
constr. 

Tynemouth, i., apr. co. bor., Northumberland. 
Eng. ; at month of R. Tyne, on Its N. bank : 
Inc. fti Its a. the towtuihips of Tynemouth. 
N. Shields. Cullercoats. Chlrton. Preston. Percy 
Main. E. Howden and New York; f&vourite 
wat. pi. with old priory and cas : gd. harbour : 
flihing. ship repairing, coal bunkering lami- 
nated plastics: oil storage: p. (1961) 70412. 

Tyneside, loe. conurbation, 8.E. Northumber and. 
N.E. Durham. Eng. : comprises highly Industl. 
buOt-up a. astride R. 'J'yne for 14 m. from its 
mouth to Scotswood Bridge ; huge exp. of coal, 
abroad and round Brit. csts. : shlpl^ig., heavy 
en^n.; a. 00 sq. m.: p. (1061) 862,341. See 
also under Gateshead. Newcastle upon ^o, 8, 
Shield TyBanoath, Jarrow, Wallsend. Felling, 
Hebbnm, Oosforfh. LongbenUnu Newbum, 
Whlokbaiii. Whitley Bay. [p. 9,455. 

Tyre, or Sur. Lebanon. 8.W Asia : on W. cat. ; 

Tyrol, mountainowa region, Alps, Europe: falls 
within Austria and Italy : between Munich end 
Verona, which are linked by the Brenner Pass ; 
the Tyrol embraces all the highest peaks of the 
Austrian Alps, culminating in the Ortler Spitz : 
two-flfths forest; cap Innsbruck: mtn. pasture, 
vineyards, silk liids. ; a. 4 884 sq. m.; p. of 
Austrian T. (1061) 462499, 

Tyrone, inland oo., N. Ireland ; agr. and dairying : 
cap. Omagh: a. 1.260 sq. m.: p. (1961) iJ8.P.70. 

Tyrrhenian part of Mediterranean between 
Italy and Oorsica, Sardinia and Sicily. 

Tyumen, l.. R.a.F.S.R.: on R. Tura. engfn.. 
textiles: natural gas nearby in Berezovo vil.; 
p. (1959) 150JD00. 

Tiekung (Zigm), c„ Szechwan, China; petroleum, 
natural gas, salt wks.; p. (1953) 291fi00. 

Tiepo (Zlbo), c.. Shantimg. China; formed by mer- 
ging 1050 coal mng. ts. ofTzeohwan and Poehan 
and 1954 addition of Changchow: p. (estd.) 
284JOOO. 


Uanapfl or Aoapfl. R*. Brazil : trib. of R. FaiA 
length 400 m. 

Ubangi- R.. central AfW»; trlb. of R. go^; 
with R. Congo forms W. bdy. between Oential 
African Rep. and Congo; length 1.400 m. 


(1962): E. Central Africa; ch.R.NUe; Ruwen- 
rori Range. Mt. Elgon on Kenya border: Ls. 
ino. parts of Victoria. Edward, Albert, and 
whole of Kloga; moderate rainfall; cotton, 
coffee, tea. oilseeds, tobacco, groundnuts, maize; 
copper, beryl, tin: timber; Owen Falls hydro- 
elec. power plant: cap. Kampala: a. 98.981 
sq. m. ino. 13.680 sq. m. swamp and water; 
p. (estd. 1964) 6445400. 

Uidiellit Nigo^; gl^ wks. 

UmuTimn. lanoe Utaii, U.S.A.: its highest 
(lOiutB ai-e Emmons (13,094 ft.). OUbert Peak 
(13 687 ft.), and Wilson (13.800 ft.). 

Uist, N., /.. Outer Hebrides, Invemess. Soot.; 
separated from I. of Skye by Little Minch: 
length. 17 m., width 8--13 m. 

Uist. S., 2,. Outer Hebrides, Inveraess. Scot: 
most B. ]ge. 1. of Outer Hebrides gr.; length 
22 m.. width 8 m 

Uftenba^, i.. Cape Prov.. S. Africa; summer 
resort, fruit, wool, rly. wks., tyres, oar assembly, 
textiles; p. (1960) 48,755 Inc. 17481 whites. 

UJUl. t., in sm. terr. same name (a. 020 sq. m.) 
on E. shore L. Tanganyika, E. Africa; where 
Stanley found Livingstone. 1871; p. (1957) 
12,149. [P. (1947) 63,093. 

UJiyamada, t., Japan; sacred c. of Shintoism: 

UJJain, t.. Madhya Pradesh. India ; sacred o. and 
formerly cap. of Malwa: univ.; p. (1961) 
244,161. fP. 76,^. 

UJpest. Hungary; nr. Budapest: elec, engin.: 

Ulmrewe, J.. on L. Victoria. Central Africa. 

UkpiUa, Nigeria; cement wta. 

Ukraine, constituent rep., U.S.S.R.: fertile 
*' black earth*' region: agr., wheat, maise. 
barley; tobacco, i^eep. piw; coal, irim-<q;e. 
manganese; mnfs., flour, sugar, brewing, 
chemicals, smelting, hydro-elw., oU; osp. 
Kiev; a. 225,000 sq. m.: p. (1959) 41498/100. 

Ulan Bator, t., cap.. Mongolian People's RepUhlio; 
in Btock-rabiing region: conun. ctr.; clothing; 
formerly called Urga; p. (1962) 218£~^ 

Ulan-Ude JVeikhiiiiadtosk), f.. Slberii^ F 
on L. Ba^: engin.. textiles, glai 
p. (1959) 174^. ^ . 

UldnJ. anaerd e., Montenegro. Jngoslavta: 
tobacco om-eoil: P>640q. . 

Uledboig (Onto), apt., Ftola^: on G. of 
shipbfdng exp. pitch, timber, hides, bntter: 
p. (1961> . . ... 

Ulhasnagar. c., Mahantshtra, India; new & Imilt 
^mbgees from Paldetan; p. (19M) 

Uliswater, L.. on border Cumberland wjd We^ 
morland, Eng.; 8 m. long; outlet by K» 
Eamont to the Eden. 
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Ulm. e.. Baden-WUrttembeiff. W. Garmany; on 
B. Ijannbe; catb.: maohin., textilea, can, 
radloa; rly Junction; p. (1068) 94,400. 

IJlitar, one. Irish compriaed nine countiea: 
aiz of tbeae (Down, Antrim, Armagh. Fer- 
managh, Londonderry and Tsrrone) now form 
Northern Ireland, a. 6,288 aa. m.; p. (1061) 

l, 493,1971 three oounUea (CSavan. Monaghan, 
Donegal) are in the Bep. of Ireland: largely agr. 
tourism: gr. induatl. expansion: a. 8,128 sa. 

m. : p. {IW1)1917,489. 

Ulaa, Argyll. Soot.: off W.cst. of MuH; 6m. long. 

Dlventton, i,. urb. diaL, N.W. Lanes, Bng.; nr. 
Morecambe Bay : paper-miUs, hardware mftg. : 
iron, com, brewing; p. (1061) 10J315. 

Ulyanovrir. t., B.B.F.8.R.: on B Volga; engln.. 
teztfles; 206,000. 

Ihun. U, itJkratailan B.S.B.; Iron; p. (1064) 
HOjOOO. 

Umtala, reoUm. Italy; between Tuscany and the 
Marches, and Borne and the Abruzzi; oom- 
prieing the prov. of Perugia: mtnous.. fertile 
TBlleys: a. 8,271 sq. m.: p. (1061) 788,646. 

Ume B., Sweden: flows 8.E. to the Q. of 
Bothnia: length 260 m. 

Ihn^ t., Sweden: at month of Ume Slv: wood- 
pulp; cultural ctr.: p. (1061) 99j623. 

Umtali, f., Bhodesla; impt. dlstr. ctr.. timber, 
fruit, yeg., car assembly, engln., textiles: oil 
refinery at Femka: pipeline to Belra p. (1061) 
41,900 inc. 8,410 whites. 

Umtata, e., B. AMca: cath.: veg., d^ydiatlon, 
fruit caimlng: rly. terminus; p. (1060) 12,987 
Ino. 3,439 whites. 

Uha, B.. N. Jugoslavia : trfb. of B. Sava. 

UnalaSka, Ige. 1., Alaska, U.BJL : in Aleutian gr. : 
mtnous.. treeless: ch. pt. of Bering Strait. 

Unda, (.. Oruro dep., Bolivia: alt. 18.000 ft. in 
E. Cbrdlllera of Andes. 60 m. S.E. of Oruro: 
site of impt. Patino tln-mlnes. 

Ungava Bay, arm o/ Hudson Strait, projeetlni: Into 
Labrador. N.E. Oanada: Ige. forests in the 8., 
minerals abundant, recent exploitation of 
Impt. medium and low-grade iron deposits. 

Union of Alrloan States, union formed by Ghana. 
Guinea. MaU (1 July. 1061). 

Union of South Africa-^e^ South Africa, Rep. oL 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, cty.. Europe. 
Aula ; stretches across two continents from the 
Baltic Sea to the N. Pac. Oc. and from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea. bounded on the W. by Finland, 
Poland, Hungary and Romania, on the S. by 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and China: The 
Union consists of 16 Union Bepubllos; 
B.S.F.S.B., Ukraniaa, Byelorussian, Aaer- 
baydahan, Georgian, Armenian. Turkmen, 
Uzbek. TMzik. Kazakh, Kirghiz, Moldavian, 
Estonian, Lithuanian and Latvian B.S.R.' 0 . 
These reps, are divided into 126 terns, and 
regions which include 18 autonomous reps., 10 
aotononomous regions and 10 national areaa. 
European portion, separated in the E. fiom Asia 

S r Ural Mtns., is a vast low plain with Gaucasns 
tns. in the 8. In Asia the ctr. and N. is oocu- 
pM by the vast plain of Siberia, rising in the 8. 
to lofty mtn. ranges, Pamirs, Tien Shan, Sayan, 
Yablonovy, Stanovoi, etc. Bs. are impt. : 
Dnieper, Volga. Ural and Don in Europe flowing 
southwards; Ob, Yenisei and Lena in Asia flow- 
ing northwards into Arctic Ocean : and Amur 
into Pac. Oc. N. and central regions— long, 
cold winters ; short, cool summers, 8. regions — 
temperate and sub-tropfcai ; desert and semi- 
desert E. of Caspian Bea. In N. tundra and 
fmmwMis ffneets with himbeiing and assodated 
bids.; agr., wheat, oats, barley, rye. flax, 
potatoes, sugar-beet, tobacco, cotton, silk, 
rubber, vines, tea, nee; rich fisheries; Impt. 
minenuB: coal, oil, lignite, iron ore, manganese, 
chrome ore. platinum, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
uranium, asbestos, mkaEu apatite nepheline 
bauxite: many hydro-elect, plants inc. Igst. 
hi Europe: nuctoar power etas.: good rly. and 
canal syatenis; highly developed inds. ino. 
metalluigical prods., textiles, dhemicalB, oellu- 
, loss-paper and lumbering, leather goodL food- 
•tnflg preparation. Oh. spts. Lenmgrad, 
Muzmandt, Arkhangelsk, Vladivostok (tot 
men 1^ feebrsakers). Odessa, Sevastopol 
NovorosBik, Batumi; oap.Moaoow: a. 8.708,070 
84 . m.: p. (1066) 238JOOOJOOO, 

Uhion City. t. ^ 

United Azeb BspnbUo (Egypt), ind. sowrto il. 


since Feb. 1068; desert, except iisrtile Nile 
valley: agr. depends on annual rise of the Nile 
waters and irrigation (Aswan High Dam): 
climate: hot, dry summers, wann winters 
with little rain: agr.: wheat, barley, rice, 
onions, cotton: phosphates; communications: 
Nila rly., several surfhoed roads across desert; 
oil offshore 11 m. W. of El Tor, and at Bas Amir. 
Moslem; cap. Cairo; <diief spt. Alexandria; 
a. 886.100 sa. m.: p. (1061) 26,069^. 

United Arab States, Federation of United Arab 

_ Republic and Yemen. 

UnitM Stagdom, etu., N.W. Europe: separated 
from continent of Europe by Eng. Ghannel: 
consists of Or. Britain (Eng., Wales, Soot.) and 
N. Ireland. See under sepaeaU headings. 

United Provinces, IhdJa. See Uttar Pradesh. 

United States, federal Tep„ N. America: ch. 
physical features : Great Le.. Igst freshwater 
a. in the world : eh. Bs. ; Misstasippi-Misaouri, 
Bio Grande del Norte, Colomdo, Hudson, 
Buaquflhauna, Savannah. Columbia ; Oh. mtns.; 
Bocky Mtns.. Coast Bato. Bletia Nevada, 
Appalachian Mtns. ; Great Basin, great plains. 
Piedmont plateau, coastal plains; climate in 
NJS.— cool temperate, ta^all all year round, 
warm snmmeis. cold wintm ; in central plains 
and Gr. Basin— continental ollmate of extremes ; 
in N.W. — cool temperate with abundant rainfall 
warm summem, cold winters; In 8.W. on 
Padflo Gst.— Mediterranean climate of very 
warm summers and drought, mild winters with 
rainfall, dense fogs off Pacific ost. ; in 8. and 
8.E. Bub-tiopioal hot summers, twd winters 
with abundant rainfall in the 8.E. decreasing 
towards the W. : ch. Inds. : agr.. maize, wheat, 
oats. etc., fruit, potatoes, hay. alfalfa, cane- and 
beet-sugar, cotton, tobacco : pastoral farming, 
ranching, dairying, dieep, wool, cattle, pigs, 
horses; lumbuing. timber, wood-pulp: fishing 
off Grand Bank, Newfoundland, for cod. etc., 
and in W for salmon ; minerals : coal, petro- 
knim, natural gas. phosphate, iron ore. copper, 
lead. gold, silver, zinc, aluminium, mercury; 
mftg. of all kinds; commerce: comprises 60 
sts. and Dist. of Columbia: cap. Washington: 
Igst. ts. New York. Chicago, Los Angeles. Phila- 
delphia; total a. (inc. poasosBions) 3,608,787 sa. 
m.: p. (1966) 196,600,000. 

University City, t. Mo., U.8.A.: n. (1960) 51,249. 

Uima, t„ N. Bhine-Westphalla, (Sermany; coal- 
mng., macbln., iron; p. (1068) 31000. 

Unst, 1„ Bbetlands ; most N. of gr. ; length 12i m. 

Unstroi B., Saxony, Germany : trib. of B. Saale, 
i«ng t.b 110 m. 

Untersee, W. p^on of L. of Constance. 

Unterwalden, oUL oan„ Switzerland; now subdivid- 
ed into Obwalden and Nidwalden; dairying, 
fruit and livestock ; ch. ts. are Sarnen and Stans. 

Unter-Yberg, vil., Switzerland ; medlclnB] springs. 

Upbolland, 1. urb, diet., Jjancs. Eng. ; 4 m. W. of 
Wigan; bricks; p. (1961) 7.461. 

Upper Austria, prov.. Austria; cap. Linz; a. 
4,625 sq. m.; p. (1061) 1481023. 

Upper Nile, prov., Sudan, N.E. Africa ; cap. Mala- 
kal; a. 02.270 so. m. : p. (astd. 1961) 862400. 

Upper Seal Lake, Labrador.Newfoiindland.Canada. 

Upper Volta, see Voltaic Republic. 

Uppingham, rnkt. t, rural diet., Rutland. Eng.; 
4 m. 8. of Oakham; p. (mxal dist. 1061) 6440. 

Uppsala, eo., E. Sweden ; N. of L. MUar; cap. 
Uppsala; a. 2,056 sq. m.: p. (1061) 167,736. 

Uppsala, cap. Uppsw, Bweden; on B. Bala; 
45 m. frnm Stockholm: univ., cath.: It. Inda.: 
p. (1061) 77018. 

Ur, ancient Chaldean c. Iraq ; 180 m. W.N.W. of 
Basra: ruins: flourished about 8,000 b.o. 

Ural Mtns., BBJ'.B.B.: mtns. aeparating Asia 
from Europe; 2,050 m. long; highest summit. 
TolpoBis Mtn., 6A80 ft. 

Ural, B.. BB.F.8.B.; flows 8.W. and 8. to the 
Oap pl wn Bea; length 1 AOO m. 

Uiahdc, t„ Kazakh 8.6JEt.: on B. Ural: grain- 
trading and cattle-mart, ctr.; flour, leather, 
woollens, iron-ware; p. (1060) 106,000 

Uzantnm City, N. Saskatchewan, Canada: nr. 
N. shore of L. Athabasca, ctr. of Boaverlodge 
nianlum-minlng a. ; founded 1051 : p. (1068) 
approx. 600, 

Uibaiia, e., HI. U.8 Jt. ; on Embarrass B. ; seat 
off St univ.; p. (1060) 27494. 

UrUno, t, N. llar^. Italy; cath., univ.; silk, 
cheese. oUve oil ; p. 20476, 
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Uxtj, IL, N.K YorkB., Eng.; flows E. and B.E. to 
tbe Swifle to form the Ouse: length 60 m. 

UxIb* t.. Turkey: nr. Syrian border; gd. local tr.; 
p. (1066) 72^8. 

Urga* see Olan Batm. 

Un, con., Switserland; S. of L. of Lnoeme: 
forest and mtn.; traversed by 8t. Qottbard 
Ely. and E. Eenss: cap. Altdorf; a. 416 an. 
m.: p. (1061) 32J021, 

fntmia (Bisaleh), U, Aserbaijan, Iran: txirth- 
plaoe of Zoroaster; 94,000. 

Urmia, L. of. nr. Tabris, N.W. Lnn; 85 m. by 
80 m.: salt and shallow, 

UnnstoiL iirO. dial.. Lancs. Eng.; p. (1061) 42J288. 

Umbamha, E.. Pern. 8. America; rises In £. 
Oordillera of Andes: forms one of head streams 
of E. Amason ; length 850 m. 

Umgnalana. U Brasil ; on E. Urognay : cattle ctr. ; 
Jerked beef, soap, candles: p. (1060) 48J868. 

Umgnay. rep.. 8. America: climate, temperate; 
moderate rainfall; vegetation temperate and 
sub-tropical gtaaslands: hmguage. Spanish; 
religion. XL C. ; cattle- «-n«i sheep-reaiing. 
wheat, olives, grapes, gold, textiles: cap. Monte- 

_ video: ^ 72.158 sq. m.; p. (1065) 2JS82J000. 

UmgnaiL'B . 8. America; rises n 8. Brasil, and 
flows between Argentina and Brasil and 
Uruguay to Rio de la Plata: length 850 m. 

Unmudil (Wnlnmnchi). e.. BinUang, China; p. 
(1053) mjooo 

Kurile gr., Pac. Oc. : 60 xn. long: 12 m. 

Usa. E.. n.8.8R.; flows E. from the Urals to 
the Pechora ; length 220 m. 

Usak, 1. Turk^: connected by rail with Ismir: 
noted for pile carpet-weaviug; p. (1065) 88J815. 

Usedom (Usnam), i .. Baltic Sea ; off mouth of E. 
Oder ; since 1046 the E. part belongs to Poland, 
the W. (the larger part) to Germany ; L is 80 
m. long and 14 m. wide. 

Ushant. /.. off ost. of Flnistem, France; at 
entrance to Eng. Channel: it was off Ushant 
that Lord Howe gained his great naval victory 
on the ** glorious first of June.** 1704. 

UShnaia, t., Argentina; most southerly t. in 
world; uieep forming, timber. fUra; freesing 
plant; p. 

Udc. R . B. Wales and Monmouth. Eng. : flows 
8. to Bristol Channel : length 67 m. 

Uskfldar (Beotari), Turkey; on the Bosporus, 
opposite Istanbul: silks, cottons, muslin; 
p. (estd. 1060) 8Sjm. 

Uspallata Pass. Andes. Argentina; used by the 
Mendosa-Valparaiso Transandine rly. 

Ussnriysk (Voroshilov). E.BJ'.B.B.; 70 m. N. 
of Vladivostok; rly. Junction; soya oil. sugar; 
p. (1050) 104JOOO. 

Ust Kamenogordc, t.. Kazakhstan, UB.S.E. : 
lead refining: hydro-elec, power sta. nearby on 
E. Irtish: p. (1050) 117JOOO. 

Ustioa. J.. Italy: hilly: ftult, olives, grain. osierB; 
fishing; a. 8 sq. m. ^ 

UsU Nad Labem, (.. CB8B.: on the Elbe; 
(fliemicalB. coal; p. (1062) 68J819. 

Usnxnaolnta. E.. Mexico and Guatemala, Central 
America; trib. of E. Tabasco; length 400 m. 

Usnmbara. t. Burundi. Aftlca; cotton ginnery, 
aoapwks.: exp. cotton, ooffbe, hides: p. (estd. 
1040) 17a88. 

Ussuri, E., N. Cfoina; flows to E. Amur; length 
840 m. 

Utah, W, St., U.8JL; forming, wheat, maise. 
barley, rye, livestock, sugar-beet, fouits; oopper, 
silver, lead. gold, coal, uranium, vanadium; 
petrolenm: foult-canning; cap. Salt Lake City; 
a. 84,016 sq. m.; p. (1060) 890J627. 

Utali,i;..UB A.; 28 m. long and 4.400 ft. above sea- 
level. dischazges by E. Jordan to the Gr. 
Balt h. 

Utloa. c.. N.Y.. U.8 JL : on Mohawk E. ; (flothing 
and other xnnft.: p. (1060) 100.410. 

UNeUi.. Spain: w. of Valencia; farandleB. wines 
p. (1067) 18JS6S. 

Utieobt, pros., Neth.: between Gelderland and 
N. and 8. Holland ; fortile agr., cattle rearing, 
horticulture: a. 626 sq. m.; p. (1067) 768J007. 

Utredht, e.. Noth. ; on Old E. Rhine ; univ., cath. ; 
dbemical and cigar factories : printing, maohln., 
woollens. sUks. velvets; P-J1M7) 874,405. 

Utrera, L, Spain: SJB. of Seville: indnsU.: p. 
(1067) 8 4. 899 

Ute Prnd^k. India: Himalayas on N. bdy.. 
drained ^^tanges and Jumna: splendid irriga- 


tion: wheat, rice, minet. barley, maiae. cotton, 
sugar, oll-aeeds: oh. ts. Allahabad, Ludmow 
(cap.). Varanasi. Oawnpore. Agra, Meerut: a 

_ 118.410 sq. m.; p. (1061) 70.740,401. 

Uttoxeter, urh. dist, Btaffs, Eng. ; on E. Dove, 
10 m. N.W of Bnrton-on-Trent; machln.. 
biscuit mftg.; P. (1061) 0.100. 

Uusimaa, dep,, Finland; a. 4,485 sq. m.; cap. 
Helsinki; p. (1061) 008.000. 

UTiziL pf., Congo. Central Afirica; on N.W. ost 
of L. Tanganyika; exp. coffee, cotton, hides; 
bricks, cotton ginning. 

UxMdge, mkt. t. former mun. 6or.; kflddx. Eng.; 
on E. Ccflne; now inc. in Hillingdon outer bor.. 
Greater London: residtl.; light inds.. film 
studio: p. (1001) 63J94I. 

UzbekiBtan, oonstibuent rep., U.8.8.E.: intensive 
fanning based on irrigation; rice, cotton, fruits, 
silk, cattle, sheep; cap. Tashkent; alluvial 
gold deposltB and bauxite in Kyzyl-Kum 
desert; a. 150.170 sq. m.; p. (1050) 8,113 JOOO, 

Uzen, (Or. and Little), Rs., U.S.8.E.. flowing 250 
m. to the Caspian Sea. 

Uzgen, reoion, Kirghiz, B.S.E.. U.B.B.E.: coal 
cotton, engin. 

Uzhgorod. (.. Ukrainian 8.S.E.; univ.; wood- 
workings. food inds.; engin.; p. (1050) 47fi00. 

Uzhoi Ciape. promontory, on Ob. Bay, N. Siberia, 
U.S.S.E. 

Udovaya. L, R.S.F.S.R.; 80 m. S.E. of Tula: 
coal mng.: impt. rly. junction: p. (1060) 
64J000. 


Vaal, E.. 8. Africa; rises in Drakensberg Mtna.. 
and flows between the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State to Join the Orange E. nr. Kimberley; 
length 560 m. 

Vaasa (Vasa), dep., Finland; cap. Vaasa; p. 
(1061) 448,505. 

Vaasa, pt.. oap..Vaaaa Finland: on G. of Bothnia: 
oats, butter, cattle exp.: p. (1061) 48,721. 

V4o, (., Hungary; on E. Danube: chmnioals, 
surveying instruments; p. (1062) 26jB79. 

Vaduz, t., cap., Liechtenstein; p. (1060) 3J898. 

Vah, E.. Ckechofilovakia : trib- of E. Danube; 
length 200 m. 

Val de Ghiana. see Chiann, Val de. 

Valais, eon., Switzerland ; comprising upper valley 
of £ EbOne; surrounded by high mtns.: 
cap. Sion; a. 2,021 so. m.: p. (1061) 177,788. 

Valdai Hills, U.B.S.E.; N.W. of Moscow; highest 
summit 1,100 ft. [power sta. 

Valdecaflas, Spain, 120 m. B.W. Madrid; dam and 

Valdepefias, Central Spain; mineral springs, 
wine ; p. 25,000 

Valdivia, prop., 8. Chile: cap. Valdivia: a. 7.721 
sq. m.: p. (1060) 802,779. 

Valdivia, cap. Valdivia. 8. Chile: on R. Calle- 
calle nr. the sea (pt. Corral); damaged by earth- 
quake and tidal wave. May 1060; univ.; metal, 
wood and leather goods; paper, floor, brewing; 
p. (1061) 8BJ000. 

Valdosta, e., Ga., U.S.A. ; rly. ctr.. cotton mins, 
light engin.; P^060) ^62. ^ ^ . 

Valence. (., cap. DtOrne, lYance; on left bank of 
E. RhOne; metal-founding, silks, hosiery, 
vineyards: p. (1062) 56J028. 

Valencia, prop., Bpaln : on Mediterranean ; agr.. 
vineyards, olive-, fig-, and orange-growing, 
stock-rearing, silk, tapestry carpet mftg. ; cap. 
Valenola; a. 4.280 aq. iil: p. (1050) 1,461,087, 

Valencia. t„ cap. Valencia. Bpaln: on E. Tuxia, 
8 XXL nom the Mediterranean : univ.. museum, 
cath.: active indusU. and comm, ctr.: mnfli.. 
linen, leather, dgais, silks, exp. wine, finite, 
com, etc,: p. (1060) 643,736. 

Valencia, /.. 8.W Kerry, Ireland; 6 xxl by 2 m. 

Valencia. L, Venezuela, 8. America; univ.; otr.of 
agr. a.; xnost industrlallaed town in rep.; p. 
(1061) 161,410. 

Valencia, L., Venezuela; a. 216 sq. m.; sur- 
rounded by swampy flats used for cattle-gmsliig. 

ValeneienneB, fortfd* t., Nord. Frjmpe; E. 
Fkcaut; lace; metallurgical inds., starch, 
ohemloals, coal. Iron: P. 11862) 45^45. 

Valera. L, Trujillo. Venezuela; airport; p. (1061) 
44JB20. 

Valladolid, prop.. Central Spain : w., vineyaadSi 
livestock, xxinfo. : cap. VaUadoBd: a. 8J.65 sq. 


( 1 ^) assiM. 

U, cap. ValiadoUd. 


on B. 
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Ptenerga; seat Ckf army ocnps. unW.. cath.: 
tbriTiztf fauto. aad tr.; p. (1069) 146JS1S* 

VallMfiif tub, MlMlrid. Spam. 

Valla d’Aosta. out. region, N.W. Italy: a. 1,260 
sa.iiL: vAlM) 99,764. 

Valla dal Canoa, dep., Colombia. S. America : cap. 
Cali.: a. 8,088 sq. m.: p. (eatd. 1060) 1 ,696.660. 

Vallejo, c.. Cal.. U.B.A.; exp. fruit and com, 
mming: p. (1000) 60Jf77. 

Val]flnar,f..Ataoamaproy., Chile: agr.otr.: dried 
bruit, wines: iron ore nearby: p. (1060) 30,798. 

Valletta, ch. t., apt., Malta; on K.E. cat. of I.: 
etrcmsly ftnrtfd., fine harbour; univ.: cath.: p. 
(1000) I8/m. [paper: p. (1001) 27,897. 

ValleyiW, L, Quebec. Canada: textiles, glased 

Valona, tee VlonO. 

Valparaiao pnw.. Chile; cap Valparaiso: a. 
1,80080. m.: p. (1001) 648,449. 

Valparaiso, c.. tpl., cap. Valparaiso, Chile: the 
most impt. pt. on the Padfto cst. of 8. America, 
and the ch. mflbg. oomm. and industl. otr. of 
the Bep. of Chile: locomotives rolling-stock, 
sugar-reflnlng. textiles, chemicals, tanneries: p. 
(1001) 259M1. 

ytasa,fortfd., c., Turkey; on E. side of L. Van. S. of 
Etaurum; p. (1066) 31,010. 

Vtauprot., Turkey: mtnous., pastoral: sulphur 
springs, petroleum wells: p. (1065) 267,111. 

Vancouver, »pt.. B.C.. Canada: mtemational 
airport and terminus of trans-oontinental rly.: 
univ.: lumbering, shipbldg., fishing: oil- and 
sugar-refining: p. (1001) 790J66. 

Vancouver, t.. Wash.. U.SA.: dairying, milling, 
fruit, lumbering, canning; p. (1000) 82,464. 

Vancouver, /.. B.C.. Canada: off W. cst.: forestry, 
fishing, dairying, coal, tourism: cap. Victoria: 
a. 12.408 SQ. m.; p. (1050) 361M2. 

Vandiritos, Tarragona. Spain: nuclear power sta. 

Vanderbijlpark. L, Transvaal. 8. Africa: on Vaal 
R.: ctr. for steel wks.: p. (1060) 41.318 (inc. 
21,867 whites.) 

Van Diemen Oult between Darwin and Coburg 
Peninsula, K. Terr., Australia. 

Vlkneni, Uie. L. Sweden : W.N.W. of L. Vfittem. 
with which it is connected by canal (and thence 
with the Baltic) ; a. 2.140 sq. m. 

VOnersborg, L. pt., Sweden : on a tongue of land 
between the R. COta and the Vasobotten (the 
southernmost bay of L. VSnem): footwear, 
wood and sulphite pulp: p. (1001) 18,491. 

Vannes, c/t t., Morbiban. France: on 8. cst. 
Brittany : shipbldg.. lionwks « breweries, ropes, 
leather, oystem: p. (1954) 28,403. 

Var, R., Alpes-Maritimes. France; flows S. to 
tlie Meditenanean Sea : length 60 m. 

Var, dep., S. France ; on the Mediterranean ; pas- 
t^, vineyards, sericulture, wines, olives, 
paper: cap Draguignan. Toulon Igst. c.; 
a. 2,883 sq. m.: p. (1062) 469,667. 

Varanasi (formerly Benares) f., India; on Ganges, 
Hindu holy city: annual pllgrimace: templea. 
mosques, palaces, univ.: brocade, gold, silver, 
issuer: p. (1061) 489jk4. 

Varanger Fjord, an inlet of the Arctic Ocean into 
Finnmark, Norway’s most N. prov 

Vaiaadtn, t., Croatia. Jugoslavia: on B. Drava: 
woollens, coal: p. (1060) 23,000, 

Vaiheig, spt.. Holland. Sweden; resort: granite 
quarries : p. 11,374. 

Vardar, R., Jugoslavia. Greece; flows a into O. 
of Tbessalonika: length 280 m. 

Vaide, (., W. Jutland. Denmark; recently de- 
veloped as agr. and route etr.: food processing: 
Bteelwks.: p. (1060) 9J677. 

Vareae, t, N. Italy; silk-epinning, wine, paper, 
leather, aircnlt: p. (1961) 64377. 

Vfijrndand, eo., Sweden: a. 7,427 sq. m.: p. 
(1961) 291,085. 

Vwaa^SortSd. tpt., Bulgaria; on Black Sea: univ.; 
shipbldg.. teactiles. gmin: trading ctr.: 
(1066) 119,769. CP. (1062) 22. 

VaipalobLt.. Hungary; lignite mines: aluminium; 

Vasa, tee Vaasa. 

Vdsdihaly or HMmezO VAsiriiely, t. Hungary; 
wine, tobacco 

Vdstards, t., cap., Vfistmanland. Sweden; on K. 
bay of L Malar: Gothic cath. (with epknopai 
Ifinazy). 16th-oentnsy cas.; Impt. alec, indsi.: 
power sta.: p. (1061) 77J946. 

VMtebotlsn, CO., Sweden; a. 2R3SI9 sq. m.; p. 
(1961) 239325. 

VOstemofriaiid, co., Swedm; a. 0,026 sq. m.; p. 
a060) ZH331, 
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Vdstervik, U, Sweden: on Baltic cst: engin.. 
iron, wire, nails, ohemicala, paper: p. (1061) 
18,193. 

l^Mmanland, eo., Sweden; N. of L. Malar: cap. 

. Vdsteras: a. 2,611 sq. m.: p. (1061) 232389. 
Vathdot, m., Samos 1., Greece : exp wine, olive 
oil, leather, tobacco, raisins. 

Vatican City, the Papal st of Italy: a. 108.7 acres; 
p. (estd.) 1,000. 

Vatna JOknll, tnbi.. Iceland: elevated snowfleld. 
V&ttem, L., Sweden: 26 m. S.E. L. Vflnem: a. 
_ 788 sq. m. 

Vaueluse, dep.. 8.E. France; ag... wines, seri- 
culture linen, silks. i)ottery: cap. Avignon: 
a. 1.881 sq. m.; p. (1962) 308336. 

Vaud. or Pays de Vaud, can. W. Switserland ; N. 
of L. of Geneva: timber, forests and vine- 
yards: cap. Lansanno: a. 1.230 sq. m. ; p. 
(1061) 429,612. 

VfixJO, t., S. Sweden; engin., timber wks., hosiery: 
p. (1061) 24,041. 

Veeht, R.. Neth.; branch of Rhine, flows into 
Ijsselmeer. 

Vecses, t, Hungary; p. (1962) 16340. 

Vdjer de la Frontera, t., Spab; nr. C. TrafalgaT; 

agr. and stock-rearing; p, (1057) 12369. 
fejle, apt., Jutland. Denmark: gd. harbour and 
tr.: textiles. Iron ind.. leathn. soap: p. (1060) 
31362. 

Velbert N. Rhlne-Westobaiia. Gennany: N.W. 
of Wuppertal; metal ind. locks and keys; p. 
(1968) 63300. 

Veleki Beokerek, tee 2irenj8nln. 

Veles, tee Titov Veles. 

Velez M&laga. e., Malaga. Spain : famons for wine. 

raisins, sugar, olive oil; p. (1067) 81,610. 

Veliki Ustyug, f.. R.S.F.S.R.: on^R. Sukhona; 

shipbldg., silver craft: p. (1066) b6300. 

VoUetri, t., Italy ; foot of the Alban Hills over- 
looking Pontine Marshes; gd. wine; at this 
Bimt Garibaldi gained a victory over the King 
of Naples. 1840: p. (1061) 40,063. 

Vellore, t., Madras. India: perfumes* etc.; p. 
(1061) 118,742. 

Veinwe, dteU, Gelderland, Neth. ; between Arnhem 
and Ijsselmeer (Zuiderzee) ; low hills of glacial 
sands and sand-dunes: hoathland and pine- 
woods; relatively low p. density. 

Vend4e or La VendOe, dep., W. France ; on Bay of 
Biscay : agr pasturage, vineirards. fishery, 
sea-salt, coal and some mms. ; cap. La Koche- 
sur-Yon; a. 2,692 sq. m.; p. (1062) 408328. 
Vonddme, f.. Iioir-et-Cber, France; on R. Loire: 

leather goods, cottons; p. (1064) 10,811. 

Venetia (Veneto or Venctla Euganea), div. N.E. 
Italy; between the Alps and the Adriatic: 
embraces provs. Vioensa. Verona, Venice, Udine, 
’rreviso, Padua. Belluno and Rovign; cap. 
Venice: a. 7.008 sq. m.; p. (1061) 3333.837. 
Venetia Trtdontina, dis.. N Italy; mountainous, 
lying between Austrian and Swiss frontiers 
and L. Garda; embraces provs. Trento and 
Bol''ano: cap. Trento; a. 6.260 sq. m.: p. 
(1061) 747321. 

Venesla CHulia, tee Frlull-Venezia Giulia. 
VoDOBUola, rep., 8. America ; on Claribbean cst. ; 
climate tropical, with temperate uplands, wet 
summers, dry winters, tropical forests, and 
grasslands (llanos) ; petroleum (one of tlie Igst. 
oil producing ctys. of the world), gold, copper, 
iron ore, coal, asphalt; new inds. in petrm a. 
inc. aluminium, oars, textiles, glass, agr. i 
menta; pearl fishing, coffee, cocoa, sugar, r 
cotton, indigo, balata, tobacco; cap. Gar&oas; 
a. 862,148 sq. m.: p. (estd. 1065) 8,722300. 
Venice, moriffme c., Italy; built on group of islets 
within a lagoon in G. of Venice, at head of the 
Adriatic; splendid architecture; rich in art 
treasures and bistorlc associations: glassware, 
gold, silver, embroidery, lace, damask, fthlp- 
bldg.; p. (1064) 860300. 

Venlo. f., Neth.: on the Maas: brewing, leather, 
ceramics, needles, tobacco; p. (1967) 60,773, 
Vennaohar, Luca, Perth. Boot ; expansion of 
U. Telth. 

VentlmlglfrL t., cat. resort, Italy : on MedlterraneaD 
cst. nr. Fr. border : oath. : p. 17,081. 
Ventiior.(l..tff6. dial., I. of Wight. Eng.; onS.eBt.. 
11 m. 8. of Ryde; mild olima^ toorist 
health lesort; p. (1061) 6,410. 

VentoJene L. Pontine Is.. Italy; vineyards, 
flratt. 

Veraemg. o.. pt., Veracruz. Mexico; on Q. of 
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Mexico; exp. ores. preclooB metaJs, textUea. 

»w cotton and petrol; p, (1060) 144JS32, 

veraoniz. pnw., Mexico; contains volcano 
^ 27.786 aq. m.; 

p. (1060) 2,727^99, 

Vmgra. pfoo.. Panama, central America; cap. 
Bantlago; p. (1050) 106^98. 

Veroelll. c.. ^mont. Italy; cath.; cottons, 
woollens, macbln.. aircraft parts; exp. rice; 
p. (1061) S0J97, 

Ve^, a, mo8t W. point, Africa. Senegal. 

Vi^en. c.. Lower Saxony. Qermany; S.E. of 
Bremen; cath. ; mac^n., glass, tobacco: 
p. (eatd. 1064) 19,900. 

Vaidmi. L, Quebec. Canada: p. (1061) 78,217, 

Verdun, fortfd. t, Meuse, France; on B. Meuse; 
12th-oentury cath. ; confecttonery. liqueur, 
tordware factories: scene of famous battle In 
First World War; p. (1054) 18,231, 

VereenJging. t., Transvaal. 8. ABlca; coal, iron 
and sted. bricks; Treaty of Vereeniging (81 
May 1002) ended Boer War; p. (1062) 88J008 
inc. 26J2S4 whites. 

Verkhnendlnsk, »et Ulan*Ude. 

Verkhneiqmlsk. t„ B.S.F.S.B.: on Upper Ural B.: 
tanneries, distilleries: p. (1056) 21.000. 

VerkhovanA. t.. Yakutsk A.S.8.B.. B.8J.S.B.: 
in N.E. Siberia : coldest place in world : mean 
January temp, of ~50* F.: ctr. of fur trapping 
a.: p. (1056) 2.000. 

Vermont, «f.. New England. n.S.A. ; adjoining 
Quebec prov., Omada; traversed by the Green 
Mtns. : fanning, dairving. stock-raising, lumber- 
ing. quarrying, machin. tool and textOe mnftg.; 
cap. Montpelier: a. 0.600 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
389,881. 

Vernon. <.. B.C.. Canada: friiit. farming, canning; 
p. (1061) lOJiBO. 

Verona, SortSd. c,. Venetia, Italy; on B. Adige; 
beautiflil cath. : Roman antiquities; active tr. 
and inds.; iron goods, machin.. paper, silk; 
p. (1064) 240.000. 

Verona, pros, of Venetia region. Italy; a. 1.188 
sq. m.; p. (1061) 665J0S3. 

Veiroia, (.. N. Greece; S.E. of Thessaloniki: 
ancient Berea: P. (1061) 25,765. 

Versailles, pref., Yvelines, France; 12 m. W.S.W. 
of Paris; famous royal palace; mkt. gardening, 
distilleries, etc.; Treaty of Versailles 1910: 
p. (1062) 95,149. 

Verulam, Natal. S. Africa: sugar, tobacco, 
fruit plantations: p. 1,878 

Vernlaminm. site of ancient Roman (.. Herts, Eng. ; 
on B. Ver, opposite St. Albans: Impt. during 
Roman occupation. 

Verviers, t, Belgium: nr. LIdge: cloth mnfs., 
glass, polystyrene mftg.; p. (1062) 86J26. 

Vest Fjord, strait, separates Lofoten l8.,frommain< 
land. Norway. 

Vestlold, 00.. Norway; a. 06,850 sq. m.; p. (1968) 
177,438, 

Vesuvius, famous active volcano, B. Italy : on side 
of Bay of Naples; alt. 8.084 ft. ; its eruption in 
A.D. 79 destroyed Pompeii and Herculaneuni, 
and frequent eruptions have since occasioned 
havoc: ftmioularrly. from the base of the mtn. 
to the edge of the mater sinoe 1880. 

Vonme (Fnrnes), (.. W. Flanders, Belgium: 
sugar-refining: warehouses: p. (1962) 7M5. 

Vevey, f.. Vaud. Switserland: on N.E. shore of L. 
of Gcaoeva; chocolate, watches, machin.; p. 
(1057) 14M4, 

Viacba, t.. Bolivia. S. America: riy. junction nr. 

La Pas: cement: p. 2,000, 

Viana do CastoUo. dist.. Portugal ; cap. Vlana do 
GasteUo: a. 814 sq. m.; p. (1060) 280,100. 

Vlw do Gastello, t.. Portugal: at mouth of B, 
Lima. nr. Oporto: p. (1960) 14J871. 

Viareo^, spt., reeort, Italy; on Mediterranean, 
nr. Plm; monument to the poet Shelley: p. 
(1061) 47.223. 

Vlanu, <.. B.SJ'.S.B.; N.E. of Smo te n sk. in< 


Viborg, f.. Jutland. Denmark: comm, and admin. 

ctr.. knitted goods: cath.; 1^(1060)22.266. 
Vibois (Vlht^), spt., B.SJ'.S.B.. U.B.BJB,. 
on Q. of Finland: impt. industL and transport 
ctr.: agr. machin.. timber: p. (1959) 51200, 
Vkante Lopex, t., Buenos Aires. Argentina. 
Vtoensa.c.. Italy: woollens. cottons, silks. pottery, 
Aimiture mkg.: p. (1961) 97217. 

Vldi (Vlooa), c,, Spain; nr. Barcelona: cath. 
mofis.: p. (1057) 16275. 


Viohuga, (.. B.8.F.S.B.. N.E. of Ivanovo: ctr. of 
cotton ind.; p. (1950) 51200. 

Vichy, U, loot, pi., Alller. France; 85 m,. B. of 
Moullns; mineral springs. Ige. exp. of waters; 
seat of Gov. during German occupation, p, 
(1054) 80,403. 

'iCIaIbnrg. e.. Miss.. U.S.A. ; on eUlZs above a 
** cut-off** L on B. Mississippi ; furniture, 
machin.; mftg. ctr. in cotton and ttober region; 
prominent in American Civil War, Oonfhdeiate 
surrender 1868; p. (1060) 29,130. 

Victoria. St, Australian Commonwealth: mixed 
farming, grapes, mnfs., machin., hardware, 
textiles, wine, gold. coal, tin; oil refining at Crib 
Point. 45 m. fhnn Melbourne: natural gas off 
E. cst.: cap. Melbourne: a. 87.884 sq. m.; p. 
(1064) 8461287. 

Victoria, e.. cap., B.C.. Canada: on Vancouver I., 
sawmills, cement. ohemicalB, fish-canning; p. 
(1061) 154452. (p. 42273. 

Victoria, spL, cap., Esplrito Santo st.. Brasil; 
Victoria, t., cap., Seychelles. Ind.. Oc.: gd. harb. 
Victoria, t., cap., Labuan 1.. Sabah; fine harbour; 
P. (estd. 1057) 2,526. 

Victoria, L, cap., Hong Kong: built on reclaimed 
land: P. (estd. 1065) 675,000. 

Victoria lUlB. on the B. Zambesi. Zambia, dis- 
covered by Livingstone in 1855; falls are 1360 
yd. wide and broken by islands and rocks. 
Victoria. L., Kenya, Uganda. Tansanla. E. 
Africa; Igst. L. of Africa; lies on the Equator: 
a. 25.000-26.000 sq. m.; discharges to the N. 
by B. Nile: 8.705 ft. above sea: discovered by 
Captain Sx>eke in 1858. 

Victoria, L. on Gr. Pamir, Central Asia; 13,870 
ft. above sea-level : supposed to be ch. source of 
the B. OxuB. 

Victoria, R., fiows into Queens Channel. N.W. 

cst. of Northern Terr. Australia. 

Victoria Land, (err., N. Canada; B.E. of Prince 
Albert Land. [Boss In 1841. 

Victoria Land, region, Antarctica : discovered by 
Victoria Nile, R., Uganda, £. Africa: name of 
B. Nile from its source at L. Victoria until it 
enters L. Albert. 

Victoria Strait, separates Victoria L fri>m King 
William I.. Arctic Canada. [2,535. 

Victoria West, (.. Gape Province, S. Africa: p. 
Viotoriavllle, (.. Quelwc, Canada: woodworking: 
p. (1961), 18,720. 

Vidin, fortfd. L, Bulgaria : on K. Danube: rained 
mosque and palace: p. (1056) 23232. 

Viedma, t., cap.. Bio Negro, Argentina; p. (1060) 
7200 

Vienna (Wien), cap.. Austria; on branch of B. 
Danube; ranks also os prov.; univ., gothic cath. 
(St. Stephen’s Church), Bathaus. Parliament 
bldgs., magnificent Prater park; thriving 
comm, and mnfs.. silks, iron, steel, breweries, 
etc.; p. (1063) 1234200. 

Vienne. R., France ; trlb. of the Loire : 1. 220 m. 
Vienne, dep.. W. France; grain, wine, cutlery, arms; 

cap. Poitiers; a. 2.711 sq. m.; p. (1062) 331,619. 
Vienne, Is5re. France: nr. Grenoble, on B. 

BhOne: textiles, gloves; p. (1054) 25269. 
Vienne, Haute (Haute-Vienne), dep., France: 
fruits, cereals, livestock, porcelain; cap. 
Limoges; a. 2,110 sq. m.: p. (1062) 332214, 
Vientiane, cap., Laos; p. (estd. 1962) 100200. 
Viersen, (.. N. Rhlne-Westphalia. Germany; 
S.W. of Krefeld : textiles, machin.. furniture, 
paper ind.: p. (1063) 42200. 

Vlerson, (., Cher. France: nr Bourges; mnfs.; 

p. (1064) 28,627. ^ ^ ^ 

Viet-Nam, S.E. Asia; formerly within the French 
Union, covering 8 countries of Tongklng, Axmam 
and Cochin-China. Since 1054 div. into 2 sones. 
B. sone (Bep. of Vietnam) a. 66,300 sq. m.. p. 
(estd. 1060) 14.100,000: cap. Saigon: rice, 
rubber. N. sone (Dem. Rep. of Vietnam) a. 
68,000 sq. m., p. (1060) 15,903,000: cap. 
Hanoi; rice, coal, cement, apatite (phosphate). 
Vlgevano, (.. Lombardy. Italy; on B. Ticino; 

cath.; silks: p. (1061) 57269. ^ ^ 

Vigo, fortfd. (.. Galicia. Spain; on Bio de Vigo; 
impt. tlsbery and shipping inds. ; flour, sugar, 
petroleum, leather: p. (1050) 165,682. 
ViSuvada, (., Andhra Prad., India: irrigation 
dam. Kistna B.. rice: p. (1061) 220307. 

Vila de Jofto Beio (Gbal Cbal), U, Mosambique. 
Port. E. Africa; on B. Limpopo: exp. sugar, 

Viia^c^dri&Sa!?! Portugal; sub. of Oporto: 
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ouKDooro; pottery, wine-oads. tobaooo and 
fOasB fkustorieB; p. (1960) 45,739. 

Vila Beal. dM., Portugal; a. 1,680 bq. m.; p. 
(1960) 333456 Of 1. 10463. 

Villa Hermon. cap.. Tabaaoo. Mezloo; p. (1960) 
33437, 

Villa Maxla. t.. AigentlBa; rly. junction: grain, 
timber, dairying; p. (1960) 50j000. 

VillaOlL t.. Auatrla: Iron, timber, leather, beer; 
to^ otr.: p. (1961) 32471. 

Villanueva de la Serena, t, prov.. Badajoa. Spain: 
wine, wheat, hemp and fhilt; p. (1957) 18491. 

VUlanueva y Oeltrd, apt.. Spain: nr. Barcelona: 
cotton ind., tyres; p. (1957) 19,483. 

ViUaisiea. i., Paraguay; oath.; tobacco, cotton, 
sugar. yeri>a-mat6. hides, wines; p. (estd. 1960) 
30,700. 

VUlaviceoido, t., cap. Meta. Colombia. S. America, 
cattle raiaing; p. (estd. 1962) 48455. 

VDlavidcna, apt., Spain; on N. cst. 10 m. E. of 
GlJon: p. (1957) 20448. 

VlUelranohe, t., BhOne, Prance; on B. Bhdne. 
nr. Lyons; cottons, wines: p. (1964) 21,703. 

VlUeiuil. t., Seine. Prance; p. (1962) 46,130. 

ViUena, t.. Alicante, Spain; silk, salt, brandy: p. 
(1957) 19424. 

Vmeneove St. Georges, t.. Selne>et-0!ae. France: 
marshalling yards: p. (1964) 21496. 

Villeurbaane, t.. Bhdne. France; sub. Lyons: 
silk, rayon, metallurgy, chemicals, leather, 
glass: P. (1962) 107430. 

Villingen. t., Baden* W^temberg. Germany; In 
the Black Forest: docks, elec., metals; p. 
(1963) 34400. 

Vilnius (Wilno, Vilna), cap.. Lithuanian S.S.B. : 
Polish ftom 1919 to 1989; univ..oath.: timber, 
chemicals, engln.; p. (1962) 264400. 

VSvorde, t.. Brabant. Belgium: on B. Senne: 
oil and chemical factories: p. (1962) 32,133. 

Vida del Mar. (., Chile; social resort; tmdiles. 
sugar; p. (1960) 126,441. 

VInoennes, t.. Ind.. U.SA.: milling, glass, 
steelwks.: p. (1960) 18446. 

Vincennes, tub., Paris, Frimce; p. (1962) 50,499. 

Vindhya. mtn. ranoe. Madhya Prad., India: sepanit* 
ing the Deccan from the Ganges basin 

Vindhya Pradesh, former «t. Indian Union ; now 
absorbed Into Madhya Pradesh 1 Nov. 1966 ; 
cereals, oil seeds : oosl, iron, copper, bauxite. 

Vlnnttn. t.J0kiainian 8.8.B.: on B. Bug. 120 m. 
B.W. of Kiev; agr. mkt. t.; engin.. chemicals, 
textiles: p. (1050) 121.000. 

Virginia, St.. UB.A. : 8. ofMd.; tobacco culture; 
famous for natural bridge in Bockbrldge County 
and mineral springs ; ** Virginia Leaf *' tobacco 
is the finest the U B. produces: rayon, shlpbldg., 
iron. ooal. dhemicals; cap. Bichmond; a. 
40.815 8a.m.: p. (1960) 3JM6449. See also 
W. Virginia. [Eng. 

Virginia Water, ofiifleial L., nr. Windsor. Berks, 

Vlrgm Is. (Brit.), part of Leeward is. gr., W. 
Indies, a. 59 sq. m.: Igst. I. Tortola; fruit, 
vegetables, charcoal, rum, sugar, tobacco; p. 
(estd. 1966) 8400. 

Virgin Isles (U.8.A.), gr. in the W. Indies; E. of 
Puerto Bloo ; puidhased by U.8. A. from 
Denmark 1917. comprising the la of 8t. Croix, 
St. Thomas and St. John, and about 60 sm. Is. : 
total a. 188 sq. m.; oil refinery proiected at 
Bt. Croix, p. (1950) 26,665. 

VUby, old n^, Sweden; on Gotland I. in Baltic 
8 m: ridh in historic Interest: Gothic churches: 


Vittorio Veneto, t„ Itaiy; N. of Venice; resort: 

mineral epringB: sOk; 0.24434. 

Visagapatam, impt. apt., E. cst. India; Andhra 
Prad.: exp. manganese and other mineral ores, 
tobacco. oil-Beed. myrabalams and ooir: sm. 
shipyard; oll*reflning: fertilisers; p. (1961) 
182,004. 

Vizcaino Bay, Lower Cal.. Mexico. 

Vizcaya, pros.. N. Spain; cap. Bilbao; a. 836 
sq. m. : p. (1950) 569,188. 

Vlzen. dieL, Portugal: cap. Vlzeu; a. 1.955 sq. 

m. : p. (1960) 498492. [76,808. 

Vlrianagrain, i., Andhra Prad.. India: p. (1961) 
VlaardJngen. fishing t., S. Holland. Neth. : on B. 

Nieuwe Maas; p. (1967) 74482. 

Vladimir, c., B.B.F.S.B.: between Gorki and Mos- 
cow; cath.; farm produce, fruit, tobacco, 

engln.. chemioals; p. (1959) 154,000. 
Vladivostok, U, eh. spt., Siberia, U.S.S.B. ; nniv., 

n. Q. Army of the Far East: terminus of the 

Trans-Slb^an rlv. and airline from Moscow; 
oll-refinlng; p. (1962) 325400. [Neth. 

Vlieland, Friesian I., at chance to Usselmeer, 
VUssingen, spt., wat. pi; Walcheren I.. Zeeland. 
Neth.: summer resort, fishing and shlpbldg. 
ctr.: p. (1967) 38464. \ 

VlonB. spt., Allxinia: on \Stralt of Otranto. 
Adriatic Sea: salt: oil plrp-Une connects from 
Kucove: p. (1960) 33, 

Vltava, R., Bohemia. C 
R. Elbe, below Prague ; 


Voe^eia, I.. Italy; silks; p. S 
” * * * " * ». Ren: 



vakla : flows to 
202 m. 

422. 

.B. Africa; 90m. 
Nairobi: branch 


J p. (1961) 15404. 

Visoaya. Romw pros.. Spain ; on Bay of Biscay ; 
mineral indz., shipping, etc.; cap. Bilbao; 
a. 886wq. m.; p. (1959) 722480. 

Vistula, R., Poland: rising in SUesla. and flowing 
past Krakow and through Poland to the Baltic 
nr. Gdaflsk; navigable fitun Krakow to the 
sea: length 098 m. 

Vltabik, t. ByeloroMiaa SBJEt.: on B. Dvina, 

954 m. W. of Moeoow: textile, machin. tools, 

Ibod indz.; liy. Junotlon; p. (1959) 148400. 

Viterbo, e., Italy; N. of Borne: alum mines, 
matoliBe: p. (1961) 49443, 

Vmm, B.. B.. Siberia. BBJ'BJEt.: flows to B. 
i^na; hum 900 m. 

k, jp(.rBrazil : exp. coffee, ooooa. fruit. Iron 
»ar refining, boote, fiboee. textiles, 
p. (1900) 35442. 

AHva, Spain; winSy hardware. 

rtStoZ' oitc. i VMOMtt, 


VoL t., impf, rly. iunefion. 

N.W. of Mombasa on rly. . 
oonneotion with Tanzania rly. system allows 
agr. produce from Arusha and Moshi diets, to 
pass through Mombasa ss alternative to Tanga. 

Voiron, i., Jabee, France ; on B. Isero nr. Grenoble ; 
p. (1954) 18451. 

Volga, R., U.S.S.B.: rises on Vladal plateau, 
flows In a serpentine course to the CMian at 
AstraUian: frozen in winter; 2,826 m. long. 

V(flga Baltic Waterway (Marlinkk Waterway). 
B.S.F.S.B.: inland deep water navigation net* 
work HnMtiff Black Sea and Caspian Sea In S. 
with Baltic Sea and White Sea In N. 

Volgograd (former Stalingrad), e., R.B.P.S.B.; on 
B. Volga. S. of Saratov: steel, engln.. chemicals, 
oil-refining, hydro-eleo. sta.; fierce siege and 
successful defence S^t. to Nov. 1942 turning 
point of the last war; p. (1962) 649400, 

VoihyniiL dial, part of Ukraine S.S.B., U.S.S.B. : 
on Polish frontier (Polish 1919>S9) ; a. 18.750 
sq. m.: now prov. of Lutsk and Bovno. 

Volkhov, R., B. 8 .F. 8 .B.; flows from L. Ilmen to 
L. Ladoga; length 180 m. 

VOlklingen,!.. Saarland; on B. Saar; coal*minlng. 
metallurgy; p. (1968) 42400. 

Volksrust. t., Transvaal. S. Africa ; dairying ; rly. 
wkshpB.; p. (1960) 8496 Inc. 3,776 Europeans. 

Vologda, U, B.S.F.B.B.. U.B.B.R.; engln.. textiles. 
sawmlUlng; p. (1959) 138400. [(1951) 61,134. 

V 6 I 08 . apt., Greece ; at bead of G. of Vdlos ; p. 

Volpi^. nr. Turin. Italy: oil refinery under 
ooDstruction; pip^e to Geneva projected. 

Volsk, L, B.S.F.S.R.: on B. Volga: gd. tr.; iron- 
wks., tannniM milUng; p. (1959) 62,000. 

Volta Bedonda, Bio de Janeiro. Brazil: steel 
plants; p. (1960) 83473, 

Volta (IVbite Volta), R., drains extensive terr. in 
Niger Bend, flows S. through Ghana to dtita 
on Guinea cst. 70 m. E. of Accra; forms main 
means of communication ; rapids make through 
navigation ImpoBBible; length 060 m. Volta B. 
project for induBtiialisation of Ghana: dam and 
power plant at Akoaombo. aluminium smelter at 
TBina. See eOao BHfik Volta. 

Voltaio BepobUo (former Upper Volta), ind. son. 
sL, W. Africa; oap. Ouagadougou: a. 122.000 
■q. m.; P. (1961) 3,635400. 

Vonerra, Hitt i., Tuscany. Italy; Etruscaii and 
mediaeval walto: alabaster: p. 19454. [10400. 

Vdtri, t.. Italy; sh^, shipbldg., ironwks.; p. 

VfilaUldy, B.S.F.B.B.: new town 10 m. E. of 
YoHagrad; P. (1950) 67,000. 

Vorarib^, pros.. Austria; oap. Bregenz (q.e.); 

^a.l.004eq.^; p^ 7 l 9 M) 

Vo3roS!%.?61bMs^^ aboiS* 120 m. 
W. of moutb of B Ob; new coal-mining 
otr. whidh lupplHs entire European north 
VSSAi p..ct 

vegwn, K « 8 >ff .o-B., u*B.o*B. , agr. 
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Btook-resrtiig. woodwork and domestic innfB.: , 
cap. Voronesh. i 

Voronesh. L E.S.F8.K.. U8.S.R.; on R. 
Voronedi nr. its Junction with Don: uniT.: 
impt. comm, ctr.: synthetic rubber, engin.: 
p. (1062) S16jm. 

VoroShiloi^tad see 

VoroShllowdc. i.. UloiJnian S.B.R.: 26 m. 8.W. of 
Lugansk: ctr. of Iron, steel and coking Inds.; 
p. (1066) 98jm. 

Vosges, mm. chain, E. France: 100 m. long; 
highest summit, the Ballon da OuebwUler 
(4.672 ft.). 

Vosges, B. frcmBn dep., France; agr.. dairying, 
Tineyards, textiles, coal, stone: cap. Epinal; 
a. 2,806 sq. m.: p. (1062) 380,676, 
VotikreBensk.f.,R.8J'.8.R.: B.E. Moscow; lignite. 

chemicals. fertUlseis: p. (1054) SOjOOO, 

Votkinsk. t, R.B.F.S.R.: 88 m. N.E. of Izheydc; 

Ige. engin. plant: P. (1050) SQjOOO, 

Voyusa, R., rises In Greece, flows N.W. through 
Albania into Strait of Otranto. 

Vranja, Jugoslavia : flax and hemp culture and 

mnf. : nr. is health resort of Vranyskss Banya : 
p. (1056) 15,000, 

Vratca, i„ Bulgaria : on R. Vratcanska : Jewellery. 

_ wine, silk, tatmlng; p. (1056) 26JS82, 

Vrede. (.. O.F8.. S. Africa; agr ctr ; horse- 
breeding; p. (1060) 6,770 (Ino. 2,106 whites). 
Vrsac, t„ .fugosiavia; miilmg. wine, brandy; p. 
(10.50) 30,000. 

Vryburg. t. Cape Province. S. AfHca: gold field 
in a.; stock-raising: p. (1060) 14.507 (inc. 4 JOO 
whites). 

Vryheld. (.. Natal, 8. Africa; coal. Iron, copper, 
gold, silver, lead mines; p. (1060) 10,783 (Inc. 
4,920 whites). 

Vulcan Pass, in the Oarpathian Mtns.. between 
Romania and Transylvania. 

Volcano, I., Lipari gr.. Tyrrhenian Sea ; located 
12m.offN.E cst.. Sicily; active volcano ; gave 
Its name as generic title for this type of mtn. 
Vychegda. R.. Komi AB.8.R.. R.a.FB.R.: flows 
W. to N. Dvina R. : length 700 m. 

Vymwy, L., artificial reservoir, Montgomery. 
Wales; with a dam 1.180 ft. long furnishing 
water for Liverpool: 5 m. long; a, 1.121 acres 
VJyshnl-Volochel^ t, R.S.F.S.R., I7.S.S.R.: 74 m. 
N.W. of Kalinin: flour-mliling. textiles, glass 
Inds.: p. (1050) 66J000, 


W 

Waag. see Vah. 

Waal, R., Neth : 8. arm of R. Rhine. 

Wabana, see Bell L [12,621. 

Wabash, e.. Ind.. D.S.A.; rly. ctr.: p. (1060) 
Wabash, H., Ohio and Ind., O.S.A.: trib. of 
li. Ohio ; length 550 m. 

Wabash and Erie, canal, Ind.. U.S.A., longest 
canal In U S.A. ; 476 m. long. 

Wabush, L, Labrador, Canada; lion ore mines; 
p. (1066) 2,700, 

Waco, e„ Texas. U.6.A.: on Brasos R.: unlv.; 
cotton ctr., woollens, grain, iron, leather; 
p. (1060) 97,807, 

Wadai, dist.. Equatorial Africa; nr. L. Chad; 
desert and oases; pastoral: Ivory, ostrich 
feathers ; a. 17.000 sq. m. : p. (1047) 1,000,000, 
Wadden Zee, <?., between W. Frisian Is. and N. 
Neth. 

Waddlngton, m(n.. B.C., Canada; alt. 18.260 ft. 
Wadebrldge, apt., rural diet,, Cornwall: at head 
of Ckmel estuary 6 m. N.W. of Bodnodn ; china 
clay; p. (rural dish 1061) 14,907, 

WildenswiU 1.. Zhrlch. Switserland ; on L. Zflrlch : 

silk. wool, textiles : wine, fruit ; p. 10,000 
Wadi Haifa, (.. Sudan. N.E. Africa: on R. Nile: 
at 2nd cataract : rly. terminus of Sudan rlys. ; 
to be inundated by Aswan L.: newt. Khashm 
el Girba for InbabitantB. ^ ^ ^ 

Wad Madam, t.. cap.. Blue Nile Frov., Sudan, 
Afirica; grain, oU. soap; p. (1066) 67,000. 
Wadsworth, i.. Ohio. U S.A. ; matches, valves, 
engin.; p. (1060) 10,636. ^ 

Wagadim see Ouagadougou. ^ 

Wager ray. Met, of Hudson Bay, N.W. 

Wagga Wagga, t.. N.S.Wm AustraUa; on R. Mur- 
rumbidgee ; wheat, agr.. pastorm otr.. dairying; 
large stock mkt. ; p. (es^) 23,000, 

Wahiawa, U, Oahu L. HawaU; pineapplee; p. 

(1060) 15J512, (Indoneela. 

WaSSo. I.; off N. cst.. Dutch New Guinea. 


Walhl.l..N.I..NJE.; goM-mlnlng; p. (1061) 5.164. 
Waikatemoaoa, L„ N.I.. N.Z. : hydro-eiec. 

power plant. [length 220 m. 

Waikato. R„ N.L. N.Z.: the longest in NX; 
Walmate. t., S.I.. NX; agr. ctr., soft fruits: 
p. (1061) 3J308. 

Walrakei, A. N.I.. NX; on L. Thiipo; health 
resort; geothermal power sta. opened Nov. 1068, 
WelroB, L, N.I.. N.Z.; on R. Walroa; p. (1061) 

wisSk t„ Otago. S.I.. NX; Benmoie hydro- 
elec. power plant projected: p. (1061) lljOlS, 
Waitzen. f. Hungary: on R. Danube. 
Wakamatsn, t„ KyuShu, Japan: now part of 
Kitakyuehn City newly formed (1063) (a.v.): 
l8oquerwaie,mnfs.; p. (1060) 106,675. 
Wakatlpn, L.. Otago. S J.. N.Z. ; 62 m. long. 8 m. 

wide ; 1.200 ft. deep : 1,070 ft. above eea-level. 
Wakayama, svt., Honshu. Japan: cotton; p. 
(1064) 313,000, 

Wake I., l:*ac. Oc. ; between Marianas and Hawaii; 
calling-place on tians-Padflo air>ioutes; be- 
longs to U.SJL 

Wakefield. e„ eo. bar. W.R. Yorks, Eng.; on 
R.Galder: 8 m. S. of Leeds; oath.; woollens, 
brewing, coal* iron, boiler mkg.. chemicals, 
glass, engin.: p. (1061) 61,591, 

WakallM 1.. Va., n.S JL : George Washington's 
birthplace; p. 667. 

Walachia, diet, B. Romania; cereals, fruits; di. 

t. Bucharest ; a. 20.661 sq. m. : p. 6J029J212, 
Walbrsych (Waldenlw), t, SUeda, Poland; 
German before 1046 : textiles, coal, porcelain, 
iron ware; p. (1065) 125Jl)00, 

Wolcheren. /., Zeeland, Neth. : 12 m. long, low- 
lying, agr. : was Hooded to stop Gennan advance 
In Second World War. 

Waldaok, see Hessen-Nassau. 

Waldenborg, see WaIbnyCh. 

Wales, vrincivdUty, S.W. of Or. Britain : flanked 
^ Irish Sc^ St George's Channel aim Bristol 
Channel; mtns.; coal, slate, oats, barley, 
good pasturage, smelting tin. copper, iron; 
cap. Cardiff: a. 7.888 sq. m.: p. (1061) 
2J96,943 (excluding Monmouthshire). 

Walker, NorthamberJand. Eng. ; on R. Tyne ; 

indiistl. sub. of Newcastle. 

Wallacebnrg. (.. Ontario Canada; glass, braas. 

iron; sugar, flour; p. (1061) 7,881, 

Wallaroo, m„ a, AustraUa; copper-mining; p, 
2,140. 

Wallasey, co. bar., on Mersey estuary, adjoining 
Birkenhead, Chedilre. Eng.; residtl., seaside 
resort (New Brighton); p. (1061) 103JS18, 

Walla Walla, Wash.. ILSX ; on MUl Creek; 
cereal and fruit ctr.. agr. tools, flour, leather; 
p. (1060) 64.566. 

Wallensee, h., Switzerland; 11 m. long. 
WaUbamn, pf., Sweden; on TJOm I.. 20 m. N.W. 
of GOteboxg. 

Wallingford, 1., mun. bar, Berks. Eng.; on R. 
Thames, to N. of Its gap between Chlltem Hills 
and Lamboum Downs; p. (1061) 4JS29. 
Wallingford, t.. Conn., C7.B.A. ; steel, bnun. silver 
and nickel ware; tools, wire; p. (1060) 29,920. 
Wallington, t., V.BM: curtains, paints; 
p. (1060) 9,261. 

Wallis Archipelago, I. or., B. Pacific; a. 40 sq. m.; 
status as overseas texr. Fr. Community (1062); 

p. (1060) 6j000. 

Wallsend, U, mun. bar., Nartbumberland, Eng.; 
on N. bank of R. Tyne ; 4 m. below Newcastle; 
coal-mining, shipbldg., engin. Iron, plywood. 
plasUoB and quarts glass; p- (IMl) 46,766.* 
Wahner, t.. Kent. Eng. : 2 mi. S. of Deal ; boUday 
reaort; cas.. residenoe of Warden of Clnquo 
Porta; p. 5.666. , , 

Walney, L. oB ost. of Lancs, Eng.; opposite 
Barrow. _ ^ 

Walpols, 1.. Maas.. UXA.; nr. Boaton; p. 

(1060) 14,053. 

WtdDole, /.. dep. of New Caledonia : Psc. Oe. ; 

Fr. poasesBion. lies S.E. of Maid (Loyalty la.). 
Walsall, t. 00 . bar„ Staih, Eng.; 6 m. X of 

Wolverhampton: leather and iron tooda, 

engin. steel tubee; p. (1061) 227,666. 

Wahauun, N.. see Norm WalSham. 

Walslngham, 0., on Cumberland Peninsula, Baffin 


Walsum, (.. N. Rhine>Weetpbalia. Germany; at 
confluence of Emseber and Rhine: coal-mining, 
paper, oelluloae; p. (1068) 46.466. 

Waltham, e.. Maaa., U.8.A. ; nr. Boaton; watch- 
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P. (1060) 65,«5. 



mVo., textiles, moton. furniture, aboes. paiir: . Wanington. t, oo. bar., Lanos. Eng.; on B. 

-- Mersey, 18 m. E. of Liverpool: aluminium 

toUing and drawing, soap, chemicals, iron and 
_8teel; p. (1061) 75,633, 

Warmambool, apt., Victoria. Australia: mkt.. 

agr.. dairying: p. (1061) 15J697, 

Warsak Dam. W. Paldstan; on Kabul K.. 15 m. 
N. of Peshawar, nr. Khyber Pass: hydroelec. 


I Ahw (Waltham Holy Cross). Essex, 

Eng.: 18 m. K.E. London, on edge of Epping 
Forest; glaashouses (tomatoes): Norman nave 
of abbey part of parish church: gunpowder 
fitotoriea S. of t.; p. (1061) 11,655, 

Waltham Forest, outer bor,, E. London. Eng.: in- 
corporating former bois. of Chingford, Leyton. 
Walthamstow: Industl. and residtl.; p. (1064) 
248,423, 

Walthamstow, see Waltham Forest. 

Walton and Weirbrldge. urb, diet., Surrey. Eng.,* ; 
on B. Thames, 17 m. S.W. of London; engin.. , 
aircraft: anglers' resort; p. (1061) 46,497. \ 

Walton-le-Dale. t„ urb. diet., N.E Lancs. Eng. : | 
on R. nibble. 2 rl E. of Preston : mkt. garden- , 
ing. cottons, timber: p. (1061) 19^61. 

WaWis Bay. diet, and apt,, administered by 8.W. | 
Africa: a. 874 sq. m.: fishing, whaling; p. i 
(1061) 16,490 (Ino. 5j067 Europeans). 

Wandsbeck. L, Germany; sub. of Hamburg: 
beer, brandy, tobacco: p. 40 000, 

Wandsworth, inner bor., S.W. London. Eng.: inc. 
Battersea: on B. Wandle at influx into Thames: 
oil-mills, metal-wks.. paper, brewing: p. (1064) 
335,367. 

Wanganui, e.. N.T.. N.Z. : on B Wanganui: 
wool, grain. meat, dairy prod.: p. (1061) 35,718. 

Wangannl, B., N.I.. N.Z.: 1. 160 m.. famous for its 
beauty. 

Wangaratta, t„ Victoria. Australia: 145 m. from 
Melbourne; agr. diet.: p. (1061) 13,812. 

Wankia, Rhodesia; site of coalmng. ind.: 
215 m. N.W. Bulawayo: p. (1058) 19,610 (Incl. 
2.460 Europeans). (Hlils ; lead-mines. 

Wanloekhead. vU,. Dumfries. Scot.; in Lowther 

Wanne-Eiekel, t., N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; 
N.W. of Bochum; coal-mining, chemicals: 
p. (1063) 107,800, 

Wansbeek, R., Northumberland. Eng. : flows E. 
from Pennines Into N. Sea 3 m. N. of Blytb ; 
length 28 m. 

Wanstead and Woodford, aee Redbridge. 

Wantage, mkt t., urb. dial,, Berks. Eng. ; In Vale 
of the White Horse : hempen cloth, brass : p. 
(1061), 6^40. 

Wapplng, Thamea’aUle dial,, Ixindon, Eng. ; con- 
tains the London Docks : industl. ; p. 3,2(Hi. 

WarangaL t., Andhra Prad.. India: p. (1061) 
156,106, 

Waratah. t., N.S W.. Australia ; sub. of Newcastle : 
ooal. copper-mines : p. (1047) 20,313. 

Waiatidi, t., N. Tasmania. Australia; tin-mining 
ctr. ; p. 1,009. 

Wartam, t„ Germany ; on R. Diemel ; industl. 

Waidha, R., Madhya Pradesh. India: trib. of 
B. Wainganga : length 254 m. 

Ware, mkt. t, arb. diet., Berta, Eng. : on R. Lea : 
2 m. N.E. of Hertford: malting, bricks: p. 
(1061) 9J987. 

Wataham, mkt. t.. mun. bor.. Doiset, Eng.: on 
B. Frome. on N. of I. of Purbeck. 8 m B. W. of 
Poole: agr. engin., pipes; p. (1061) 3,094. 

Waremma (Borgworm). t, Belgium: p. (1062) 6,818. 

Waren, t., Neubrandenbnrg, E. Germany; on 
Maritssee: timber, dairying. Iron: P. (1068) 
19 693 

War£sy. i., co. bor.. Wore.. Eng.; p. (1066) 169,770. 

Warminster, i.. urb. d%at., Wilts. Eng. ; on Wyiye 
watershed at edge of Salisbury Plain; agr 
mkt.. gloves, silk: p. (1061) 9,855. 

Waniemfliide, spc.. Germany; ferry pt. for rail 
traffic between Berlin and Gopenhagen; ship- 
Udg., sesor^ p. 6,374. 

Wanagamba Dam, 40 m. W. Sydney, New a 
Wales. Australia: 450 ft. high, opened Oct. 14. 
1060; when In fhll operation a 36-mUe lake will 
be formed behind dam. impounding 460,000 


j gallons of water. 

Wanego, R.. Queensland. N.S.W.. Australia; 

trib. of R. barfing ; length 400 m. 

Wafsaa, e.. Ohlo.^JL : <m Mahoning R. ; ooal- 
aad iron-mining, iron and steel mftg.: P- 
^(1060) jFP.d4A ^ 

Wiiiaii. 6or.. Penns., I7B.A. : on Allegheny R. ; 
natuial gas. petroleum, oU-refinlng; ftirnituie. 
tools: p. (1060) 14,605. _ ^ 

Waitammiii^ apt„ urb diat.., Down. N. Ireland; 
at head of CarUngford Lo^: holiday resort: 
p. 11951) 3J138. 

WafM&tOD, t. Cape Frovfaioe, S. Afkloa; cheese- 
mkg.; p, (1060) 5,980 (liio. 1,659 whites). 


power and irrigation project. 

Warsaw or Warszawa, prov., Poland: on Vistula 
and Bug Rs.; a 10.900 sq. m.; p. (1905) 
2,463,000. 

Warsaw or Warszawa, eap., Poland; on B. 
Vistula : cath.. univ. ; rly. ctr. : iron and steel, 
engin., textiles, chemicals; p. (1965) 1,253,000. 

Warsop, L, urfi. diet., Notts. Eng. : 4 m. N.E. ot 
Man^eld: limestone, gravel; p. (1961) 12,596. 

Warta. R.. Poland ; tnb. of B. Oder : length 450 m. 

Warwick. /.. Queensland. Australia; coal. agr.. 
sawmilling: p. (1962) 9,813. 

Warwick, co., Eng. ; coal. Iron, limestone, fruit, 
livestock, motors, metal goods : co. t. Warwick : 
a. 976 sq. m.; p. (1961) 2J923,289. 

Warwick, co. t. mun. bor., Warwick. Eng.: on 
B. Avon, 8 m. 8.W. of Coventry ; cas. ; agr. 
implements, brewing, malting, rope, iron; p. 
(1961) 16,032. \ 

Warwick, c.. R.I.. U.S.A.; on Narrangansett Bay; 
cotton mnfs.; p. (1960) 68,504. 

Wasatch Bltns., range, Utah arid Idaho, n.S.A. 

Wash, Ths, bay, N. Sea between Lines and Nor- 
folk. Eng.; 22 m. long. 15 m. wide; partly 
reclaimed. 

Washa. L., La.. U.S.A. : 14 m. long. 

Waahburne. min range. Yellowstone National 
Park. U.8.A. : highest summit 10.346 ft. 

Washington, t., urb. diat., Durham. Eng.: 5 m. 
S.E. of Gateshead : coal, iron and steel, stone 
quarrying, chemicals; designated *' New 
Town " 1964; p. (estd. 1965) 20/)00. 

Washington, at., US.A.: coal. iron, minerals, 
forests, agr. : cap. Olympia ; ch. ts. Beattie and 
Tacoma: a. 68.192 sq. m.; p. (1960) 2,853,214, 

Washington, c., cup.. U.B.A. : in Dlst. of Columbia, 
on Potomac B. : White House. Capitol. 4 univs.. 
etc.; printing and engraving: world's first 
weather ctr. 1966; p. (1960) 746J958. 

Washington, t,. Penns., U.S.A.: coal, petroleum, 
steel, glass, chemicals; p. (1960) 23,540. 

Washington L, Pac. Gc. (Gilbert and Ellice Ts. 
col.) ; a. 6 sq. m.. coral atolls ; copra ; p. 86. 

Washita, R., Ark. and La.. U.B.A. ; trib. of Bed 
R. : length 400 m. ((1962) 13,923. 

Wasmes. t. Belgium: nr. Mons: coal-mining; p. 

Wasqnehal. t„ Nord. France ; textiles, chemicals, 
oil-refineries: p. (1954) 12,363. 

Wast Water, L., Cumberland. Eng.; 3 m. long. 

Watdiet, urb. diat., Bomerset, Eng, ; on cat. of 
Bristol (Channel ; 6 m. E. of Minehead ; paper 
mkg., fiahlng; p. (1961) 2,596. 

Waterbiiiy, c.. Conn.. U.S.A. : on Naugatuck B.; 
watches, pins, brass goods, elec, and photo- 
graphic goods, chemicals; p. (1960) 107,130. 

Wata^id, co„ Munster, Ireland ; agr.. livestock, 
fisheries; oo. t., Waterford: a. 721 sq. m.: 
p. (1961) 71,343. 

Waterford, oo. spf.. Waterford. Ireland : on fi. 
Sufr: cath.: brewing, fishing; p. (1961) 28,138. 

Wateriioo. vU., Belgium; battle. 1815: p. (1962) 
12Jg61. 

Waterloo, c.. Iowa. U.S.A.: on C^ar R.; agr. 
produce and tools; p. (1960) 71,755. 

Waterloo, t.. N.Y.. U.S.A. : on L. Seneca; p. 
(1960) 5,098. 

Waterloo, t., Ontario. Ckinada; p. (1961) 21,866. 

Waterloo-(wlth-Seaforth), urb diat.. Jiancs. Eug. ; 
at mouth of B. Mersey ; N. sub. of Liverpool ; 
residtl.; p. 15,447. (cattle; agr. ctr. 

Waterooort, t, Transvaal, S. AMoa; on B. Sand: 

Watertown, t. Conn., U.S.A.; piaetice. textilo.4. 
hardware, wire prods.: p. (1960) 14,812. 

Watertown, t. Mass., (7.S.A.; on Charles B.: 
arsenal: p. (1900) 39d>92. 

Watertown, e., N.Y., U.S.A.; on Black R.: 
carriage wks.. steam-engines, silk. agr. tools: 
p. (1960) 83,306. 

Watartown, t, 8.D., nB.A.; niaohln.. meat- 
packing; p. (1060) 14,077. 

Watertown, Wis.. U.S.A.: on Robk B.; unlv.: 
mnfs.: p. (1960) 13M8. 

Watervllle, c.. Me.. U.8JL: on Kennebec R.; 
unlv.: cotton mnfla. rly. wks.; p. (1060) 18,695, 

Wetanrfiet, e., N.Y., U.S.A.: on Hudson R.; 
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aiseoal : Iron Roods. wooDens. asbestos goods; 

p. (1060) 

Watfoid, f.. mun. tor.. Herts. Eng. ; on B. Colne. 
16 m. N.W. of London ; mkt. : nuuiF varied 
inds.. inc. light and eleo. paper, printing: 
p. (1961) 75JS22, 

Wath, t.. U7b. diet.. W.B. Torks. Eng. : 4 m. K. of 
Botherbam; oocd, quaxrytog: p. (1061) 

Watllng. Brit. Bahamas W. Indies; reputed 
landing place of Columbus. 

WatUngton, t.. Oxford. Eng. ; at N. foot of Chlltem 
Hills. 6 m. S.W. of Princes Blsborough; lace; 
p. 1J88S. 

Watson’s Bair. H.8.W.. Australia: nr Sydney; 
holiday resort. 

Wattonsciiieid, N. Bbine-Westpbalia. Qermany ; 
E. of Essen; coal, metals, footwear; p. 
(1968) 79.700. 

Wattrelos. t.. Nord. France; nr. Lille: textiles, 
mnfs.; p. (1062) 41^19, 

Watn Bella Is.. Mohicoas. Indonesia: coconuts, sago. 

Wau. cap.. Babr-el-Gliasal. Sudan. N.E. Africa; 
p. 0.000. 

Waukegan, c.. in.. n.S.A. : on L. Michigan ; sum- 
mer resort: steel, brass, motors, sugar refining: 
livestodc. agr. ctr.; p. (1060) 50.719. 

Wankeite t.. Wis.. U.S.A.: health resort: 
p. (1060) 90.004. 

Wausau, e., Wis.. n.SA.; on Wisconsin B.; 
timber, paper, machin.. leather, silver-fox 
farms: P. (1060) 91.949. 

Wauwatosi^ c.. Wis.. U.SJL.: sub. of Milwaukee; 
p. (1060) 00.999. 

Waveney. B.. NorfoUc and Suffolk. Eng.; length 
60 m. 

Waverly. I.. N.Y.. U.8.A.; dairying, tr. ctr.; 
p. (1060) 0.900. 

Waxahaohle. t., Texas. U.SJk.: zly. ctr.; p. 
(1060) 19,749. 

Wayeross. t.*. Ga.. U.8.A.; rly. wks.. timber, naval 
stores, machin.. agr. prods.; p. (1060) 90.944. 

Waynesboro, t.. Penns., U.8JL: industl.; p. 
(1060) 10,427. 

Waxan or Ouesaan. sacred c., Morocco; p. 
(1060) 90.909. 

Waziristan, disf.. N.W. frontier. Pakistan ; mtns. : 
a. 6.000 sq. m. ; p. 0051) 264.000. 

Weald. The, wooded and pastoral tracts S.E. Eng., 
extending from Folkestone. Kent, through 
Surrey, Hants and Sussex to the sea about 
Beachy Head. 

Wear, R., Durham, Eng. : rises In the Pennlnes. 
flows through Durham to N. Sea at Sunderland : 
length GO m. 

Weaver, B.. Cheshire, Eng. : trib. of B. Mersey; 
length 46 m. 

Weaver Hills, Staffs. Eng.: alt. 1.800 ft. 

Webb (Hty, c.. Mo.. U.S.A.: lead, sine mining; 
p. (I960) 0,740. 

Webster, U, Mass., n.S.A.; on French B. ; textiles, 
footwear: p. (1060) 12,072. 

Webster Grove» t.. Mo., U.S.A.; p. (1060) 99,990. 

Weddell Sea, arm of B. AU. Oc.. Antarctica; 
whaling and sealing. 

Wednesbury, (.. mtm. tor.. Staffs, Eng. ; 8 m. N.W. 
of Birmingham: iron, aluminium, metal inds.: 
rly. oatTiaw, dec. goods; p. (1061) 34JS11. 

Wednesfidd, ur6. dtst.. Staffs, Eng.; nr. Wolver- 
hampton: locks and keys, metal refining, 
engin.: p. (1061) 99.990. 

Wed Zc^ Morocco: impt. production of 
phosphate; p. 79.999. 

Weehawken. t, N.J.. n.S.A.; coal depot, rly. 
ctr.: nanfe.: p. (1060) 79.004. [34,308. 

Weert, t., Limburg, Neth.; industl.: p. (1067) 

Wei B.. Shensi. Chim; rises in highlands of 
Kansu, flows E. between highlands of Shansi 
and Tdnling Shan to Join Yellow Biver nr. 
Tungkwan: valley contains very fbrtne loess 
soils: formed cradle of Gbinese dviUsation; 
length approx. 500 m. 

Wdden. (..Bavaria. Germany: porcelain, glass, 
textUes; p. (1068) 42Jiqo. 

WaUang. c.. Shantung. China; ooal-mng. otr.; 
tobacco prooeaalDg: p. a068) 749B00. ^ 

Wdbai Bpl., Shantung. Cihina; cotton, allk. oil- 
seed; summer resort; V.222M0, _ _ 

Weimar, t, Erflirt. E. Gennany; on B. Hm. 
2 cas.. Goethe and Schiller houses; cultural 
institutes; dec., metal, footwear, textiles, 
madiin.; p. (1068) 94.409. 

W wfaihatm, Baden-WOittemberg. Germany; 
cas.: leather. machin., rubber: p. (1968) 99,900. 

Y (77th Ed.) 
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Wdpa. Queendand. Australia; new t.. pt., and 
alumina plant: bauxite. 

WeisBaniaiB, (.. Halle. E. (3ennany: on B. Baale; 
caa.; footwear, paper, metals; p. (1068) 
46jeoo. 

Weisshoro. nan. veak, Switserland ; alt. 14.770 ft. 
Waitddrdien, see Bela Crkva. 

Weih. «i>(.. Hejas. Saudi Arabia. 

Wdkom, (.. O.F.8.. 8. AlMca; otr. of O.F.S. 

goldfields; p. (1064) 128J000. 

Welland, (., Out.. Cknada; on Welland Canal; 
farm machin.. sted tubing, castings, rope: p. 
(1966) 15J935. 

Welland, B.. Northants and Lines, Eng. ; rises in 
Northampton Heights, flows N.E.. enters The 
Wash 10 m. below Spalding : length 70 m. 
Welland Ship Canal, Ontario, Canada: connects 
Lb. Erie and Ontario: length 27 m.; 2-lane 
waterway projected. 1063 
Wellesley, t. Mass., n.SJt.: reddtl.; p. (1060) 
26,071. 

Wellesley la., or.. In the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

belonging to Queensland, Australia. 
WallingDorough, (.. tirb. dit(.. Nortbauts, Eng. : on 
R. Nene. 0 m. N.E. of Northampton ; mkt.. 
footwear, iron amdting. brewing; p. (1061) 
90,079. 

Wellington, mkt. (.. wh. disi., Shropshire. Eng.: 
12 m. £. of Shrewsbury; sted wks., brewing, 
toys, storage tanks, timber yds., agr.: its 
ancient name was Watllng Town, because it 
stood on the line of Watling Street; p. (1061) 
79.990. 

Wellington, mkt. (., Somexset, Eng.: 6 m. B.W. 
Taunton, anc. woollen Ind. still survives: dairy 
prod.: p. (1061) 7.099. 

Wellington, e., vuL, N.I.. cap. N.Z.: univ.: 
foundries, cold storage, soap, candles, footwear; 
p. (1064) 709.700 of C. 790.900. 

Wellington, pros.. N.I.. N.Z. ; a. 10.870 sq. m. ; 
p. (1061) 473,621. 

Wellingtfm. (.. Gape Prov.. S. Africa: tanning, 
driedf fruits, wine. Jam. textiles; p. (1060) 
10J830 (inc. 8,736 whites). 

Wellington. L., Gippsland, Victoria. Australia; 
shallow: fishing. 

Wells, c., mun. hm., Somerset. Eng. ; at W. toot 
of Mendlp Hills; cath.. bishop's palace : paper, 
brudieB, textiles, scientifle Inst. ; p. (1061) ^992. 
WeUs-next-the-Sea. (. urb. diMt., Norfolk, Eng.: 
ancient pt. on N. cst. of E. Anglia. 14 m. W. of 
Sheringham; whelks, cockles and mosseis; p. 
(1061) 2,490. 

WeUston. c.. Ohio. U.S.A. ; rly. ctr. ; fiirniture : 
p. (1060) 5,723. 

WdlBVlOe, Ohio, n.S.A.; on Ohio B.; coal- 
mining, agr.; p. (1060) 7.777. 

Weis, (., Austria; machin.. leather, paper: 

natunu gas: p. (1061) 47.090. 

Weldmool, mkt. (., mun. bor., Montgomery, Wake: 
on B. Severn. 7 m. N. of Montgomery: nr. is 
Fowls Castle; It. inds. based on agr., bolsery; 

WoK^^oirndto^bity. urb. digt., Herta, Eng.: 21 
m. N. of London. Founded by Sir Sbeneaei 
Howard in 1020 as the first of the satellite ts. 
of London; one of the "New Towns'* de- 
signated 1048, inc. Hatfield, Hertford, and 
Wdwyn rural dJst.: pharmaceutics, plastics, 
radio, and electronics, light Inds.: p. (estd. 1066) 
42,069. 

Warn. Salop. Eng.; nr. Shrewsbury; mkt.. 

flour, tanning, malting; p. (1061) 9,909. 
Wambley, former mun. bor., Middx., Eng.; now 
inc. tai Brent outer bor. Greater London, (q.v.); 
light ind., sports ctr.; p. (1061) 794.999. . 
Wemyss, par., Fife. Scot. : fishing pt.. oouJ-mlning ; 
p. 99.979. 

Wemyss Bay, (.. Bentoew. Scot. ; holiday leaort. 

reaidtL; impt. ctr for Clyde steamera. 
Wanatflliaa. Wadh.. U.SA. : fruit (apple) otr. 

and Inds.; p. (1060) 79,799. ^ ^ ^ 

Wendhow (WenkhouK 8pt.. Cbek^. Odiia; 
nr. mouth of Wu Kiang 280 m. S.W. of Shang- 
hai; textile. aOk inds.; exp. wood, tea. agr. 
prod4 fishing; coastal tr.; p. (1068) 909«0M. 
Wandover. (., Bucks. : at N. toot of Cniltem 
HlUs, 4 m. S E. of Aylesbury, at entranoe to 
wind gap: agr. mkt.; p. (1061) 9,707. . ^ 

Wangen. vii., Bernese Oberland. Switserland: 

alt. 4.200 ft. : resort; p. IJfSO. 

Wenloek or Madh Wcnlo^ t. mun. bor., Salop* 
Eng. ; cm K.E. end of Wenlodk Edge. 11 m. 
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Btamrsliiinr: iron and ooal: p. (1061) 

Waniook*Bdge, narrow ridge, Bhropehlie. Ena.; 
eztenda 18 m. S.W fh>m Much Wenlook to 
Oaven Arms; limestone : moorland, wood- 
land on marains. particularly steep N. W. flank : 

__widtli l>lt m.. mainly above 050 ft. alt. 

Wensleydale, N.R Yorks. Eng.; valley in N. 
Fennlnes drained B. by B. Ura ; cattle reared 
for fattening on lowland farms ; some dairying 
(cheese): length 85m. 

Wentworth, t., JR. pt.. K.S.W.. Australia; at con- 
fluence of Bs. Murray and Darling ; ships wool 
downstream to Morgan and round to Adelaide. 

Weidau, L, Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Oermany; on 
B. Plelm; textiles, machin., tools; p. (1063) 
24,684, 

Werdohl. (.. N. Bhine-Westphalla. (Sermany; 
metal goods, gloss; p. (1068) 22JSOO, 

WermeUkiidien, (., N. Bhine-Westphalia. (Ger- 
many; S.E. of Bemacheid; footwear, iron, 
textiles; p. (1068) 26,200. 

Wemigerode. (., Magdeburg. E. Germany: cas.: 
elec., glass, wood, metals, sugar: P- (1068) 
83,161, 

Wendeq, Belgium: nr. Ypres; tobacco fac- 
tories; p. (1062) 12,284. 

Wesel, c.. N. Khine-Westphalia. Germany: at 
cofifluence of Ks. Lippe and Rhine : cath.; 
machin., potteries; p. (1068) 32,100. 

Weser, R., Germany: flows N. to N. Sea at 
Bremerhaven; navigable for 270 m.; total 
length 440 m. 

Wesermilnde, I.. Bremen, Germany; nr. month 
of B. Weser: adjoins Bremerhaven: brewing, 
bricks: p. (1046) 77.491. 

Wessellng, t,, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany; 
on B. Bhtne. 8. of Oilogne; oil refining, petro- 
chemicals: p. (1068) 21200 . 

Wessex, ancient kingdom, S. Eng.; ino. Berks. 
Hants. Wilts, Dorset. Somerset and Devon. 

West Allis, (., Wis., U.S.A. ; iron and steel goods ; 
p. (1060) 68.167. 

West Bengal, et., India; delta of Ganges: rice. 
Jute, oilseeds: cap. Oalcutta; a. 88.045 so. m.; 
p. (1061) 84267.634. 

West Bridgiord. t, wb. dUt.. Notts. Eng.; at 
Junction of Grantham canal with K Trent: 
p. (1061) 26267. 

West Bromwl<^ t.. co. bor„ Stalb. Eng. : on B. 
Thame, 5 m. N.W. of Birmingham; heavy 
engin. and allied inds., dmmicals, springs, oil 
ref.: p. (1061) 96,909. 

West Chester, bor., Penns.. n.S.A. : residtl. sub. 
Philadelphia; mkt gardening, dalrytog. agr. 
tools; p. (1060) 16,706. 

West Dei^ rural diet, Glonoester. Eng.; coal- 
mining, forestry; p. (1061) 17272. 

West Ham former co. bor., Esaex JBng.; anb. to E. 
of London; bordered by Bs. Thames and liea; 
now Inc. in Newham bor.. Greater London: 
reaidtl.; extensive dooka. mbber, soap. Jute- 
wka., engin., ameltlng, chemloaJa: p. (1061) 
267267. 

West Hartford, Conn.. tr.S.A. : reaidtl. sub. of 
Hartford; metal goods, ctr. fbr dairying, 
tobaeoo-iprowing diet.; p. (10^ 62210. 

West Hartlepool, eee Haitle^ol, W. 

West Haven, bor.. Conn.. uBA. ; sub. of New 
Haven: 0.(1960)42267. 

West Xhdies or Antilles, /. gre., AtL Oc. ; extend 
between the osts of Florida and Venesuela. sep- 
aratl^ the (kurlbbean Sea and the G. of Blexico 
from the Atlantic; sugar, tobaooo, fruits, 
cotton, coffee, coooa; Ino. Cuba. Haiti, Domini- 
can B^., Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, Lee- 
ward Is.. Trinidad and Tobago, Windward 1b., 
Guadeloupe, Martizdaue, Curacao, Puerto Bioo, 
Virgin Is. 

West Xrlaii, Indonesia: formerly West New 
Guinea and Dntdi cob: came under Indonesian 
adm. 1 May 1968; cap. Bukanuuouia (formerly 
Kota Bara); a. (inc. Teinate) 115,861 bq. m.; 
p. (1961) 768226. 

West Lothian, co. Scot.: an., ooal. bon. brioka, 
eoidn., bostery; co. t. Imluhgow; a, 120 an. 
m.: P. (1961) 92.764, 

West Hum Totk, N J.. TT.BJk : on Hudson B. : 
grain etevatora, silks rubber goods, ootton-seed 
off; p. (1960) 86247. 


walpur, Quetta, Dera Ismail Khan, Peshawar, 
Lahore, Bawalpindl, and Kalst: eh. e. Lahore; 
5 gt. Bs.: Indus with trlbs. Jbelum, Chenab, 
Bavl, and Sutlej; wheat, cotton, rioe, oilseeds, 
roeksalt: a. 800.889 sq. m.; p. (1961) 40215200 

_(excL Fed. terr. of Karachi). 

West Point, miltiarv eta.. N.Y.. U.B.A. : on Hud- 
son K. ; Military Academy ; p. 1,860. 

West Sprlngflsld, Mass., U.S.A.: industl.: p. 
(1960) 26286. 

West Virginia, et., U.S.A. : ooal, salt, petrolenm, 
an. (oerealB, tobacco), pastoral; cap. (^harlea- 
ton; a. 24.181 aq-m.; p. (1960) 1200,421. 

West Warwick, 4.rB.I.. U.S.A.: p. (1960) 21.414. 

Westbrook, e.. Me.. UBJL; paper, oottons, aUka; 
p. (1960) 18220. 

Westbuiy, 1., uro. diet, Wilts, Eng. ; at N. foot 
of Salisbury Plain; rly. Junction; woollens, 
bricks, glove mnfs.; p. (1961) 6,409. 

Westerwald, plaUau of old volcanic rocks. W. 
Germany, ending in steep slope E. of B. Bhine 
between Koblenz and Bonn; drained to Bhine 
by B. Lahn and B. Sieg; fertile soil; pasture- 
land or dedduous woodlSnd: am. Quantities of 
iron ore in Siegerland. 

Westfield, i.. Fife. Soot.: Lurgi gas plant. 

Westfield, c.. Maas.. U.SiA.: cigars, paper, 
machin., bicycles, radiators: p. (1960) 26,302. 

Weatfleld, t., N.J.. n.B.A.: p. (1960) 31,447. 

Westgate-on-Sea, t, Kent. Eng.; nr. Margate; 
agr.. eeaside resort ; p. 4,664. 

Westhonghton, urb. diet., R.E. Lancs, Eng. : 
coal-mining cottons; p. (1961) 16,264. 

Westland, prov.. S.I.. N.Z.: ooal, timber, gold; 
cap. HoMtika: a. 4.880 sa. m : p. (1961) 
17264. 

Westmeath, co.. Leinster. Ireland; pasture, agr., 
dairying; with much bog; co. t. MnlUngar; 
a. 708 sq. m.; p. (1961) 62,774. 

Westminster, City of, inner bor., London, Eng.: 
on N. bank of B. Thames; W. of City of Lon- 
don : Incorporates former bon. of Paddington and 
St. Marylebone; contains Houses of Parliament. 
Westminster Abbey. Government oflBices. Boyal 
Palaces (Buckingham Palace and St. James’s); 
p. (1964) 269279. 

Westmorland, co,. N.W. Eng,; covering port of 
the Lake Dist. (Windermere, Uliawater. Graa- 
mere, etc.); sheep, oats, bldg.-stone. tourist 
ind. ; cap. Appleby; most populous t., Kendal; 
a. 789 sq. m.; p. (1961) 67222. 

Weatmoimt, Que. Ganada; p. (1961) 26,012. 

Weston-miper-Mare, mvn. bor.. Somerset. Eng. ; 
on Bristol Cliaimel, 20 m. S.W of Bristol; 
hoUday resort; p. (1961) 43,923. 

Westphalia see N. Bhine-Westphalla. 

Westport, spt.. urb. diet., Mayo. Ireland; on 
Westport Bay; mkt., cereals; p. (1961) 2288. 

Westport, spt., BX. NJS.; on E. Boiler; cat. 
shipping; coal; p. (1961) 6,464. 

Westport, Conn.. IT.SA.; residtl.; woollens, 
twine, soap, disinfectantB ; p. (1950) 11,667. 

Westray. I., Orkney Is.. Scot.; 10 m long; p. 
1270. [B^; seaside resort. 

Westward Hoi, vib, N. Devon. Eng. ; on Bldeford 

Westwood* U, Queensland, Australia ; coal-mining. 

Wethe^, t., WJt. Yorks, Eng. ; on B. Wharfe; 
mkt., malting, brewing ; 0.2,126, 

Wetheisfleld, U, Conn., n.S.A.: oldest regular 
settlement in C.; Ige. st. prison; agr. impie- 
ment s. seeds: p. (1900) 20226, 

Wetteren, Belgium; on B. Schelde; textiles; 
p. (1962) 20260. 

Wettezhorn, mtn., Switzerland ; alt. 12,106 A. 

WetMar, c.. Hessen, Germany ; on B. Lahn: 
cath.: optical instruments, metals, radiOB, 
textilea, footwear p. (1968) 87,^. 

Wewoka, t.. Okla.. U.&.A. : oil wells; a8r„tarlek8, 
petrol; p. (1960) 6264. 

WeadotA, maritime eo., Leinster, B.B. Ireland: 
pasture, agr., dairying, fishing; cap. Wexford; 
a, 901 sq. m.; p. (1961) 88269. 

Wexford, t.. cap., Wexford; Leinster, BX 
Ireland; on B. Sianey; p. (1961) 10,002. 

Way, R.. Hants. Surrey, Eng.; rtoea in W. 
WeaJd, flows N. into B. Thamea nr. Weybrldge ; 
cuts impt. gap through N. Downs at Guildford; 
length 85 m. 

Weybrldge, eee Walton and Weyhildga. 

Weymouth and Meloombe BegliL t , mum, bor., 
Dorset, Eng. ; on Weymouth Bay. 8 m. 8. of 
' lorpedo and boatbldg., failoks, 
lohday naort: p. (1961) 40262. 
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Wlialat. Bv ^ inl«( tn Kom Dep.. Antaivtica: 
exploration Imee. 

Whaiigaiei, U NJZ.; a«r.. fruit; ofl leflninsr: 
natuBl gas plpdlne from Eapuni; p. (1901) 

17^865m 

Wbangpoo, A.. Klangsu. China; tidal creek upon 
which Shanghai is situated : runs 14 m. Inland 
from Yangt^Klang estuary nr. Woosung. 

W1mb^.R^W.B. Yorks. Eng. ; trlb. of B. Ouse : 

Wheeling, e., W. Va.. n.S JL. ; on Ohio B. : riy. 
and ctnnm. etr.. iron and steel, pottery: 
p. (1960) 53,^. 

me^de. tirtn.. W-B. Yorks. Eng. ; alt. 2.414 ft 

Whlckham, t., wb, dist„ Durham. Eng.; nr. 

Gateshead: ooal-minlng. Iron and steel, 
chemicals, rope mnf.; p. (1961) 24,791. 

Whitburn, burgn, W Lothian. Boot. ; 20 m. 8.W. 
of Edinburgh: coal, limestone: p. (1961) 6,902. 

Whitby. apl.,urb. dint., N.B. Yorks. Eng.; at 
mouth of K. Esk. 17 m. N.W. of Scarborough; 
abbey: holiday resort: fisheries: potash to be 
mined nearby: p. (1961) 11JS62, 

Whitby (formerly Windsor). (. Canada; on L. 

Ontario: p. (1961) 14fi85. 

Whitohurdi, t„ Salop. Eng.: 13 m. S.W. of 
Crewe: mkt. malUng. cheese; p. (1961) 

7J.S9. [length 860 m. 

White. R., Ark.. U 8JL : trlb. of Mississippi B. : 

White. JR.. Ind.. n.SJL: trlb. of Wabash B.; 
length 330 m. 

White, R., Ark.. Mo.. n.S jk. : trlb. of Mississippi 
K. : 800 m. navigable ; length 800 m. 

White Mtns., part of Appalachian system. N.H.. 

U.B.A.: higheBt summit, Mt. Washington. 

88 ft. 

Milo (Bahr-el-Abiad), B.. Sudan. NJ). 

Africa: strictly, name applied to stretch of B. 

Mile between L. Mo and BLbartoum; distance 
over 500 m. 

White Plains. i„ M.Y.. XT.S.A.: on Bronx B.: 
resldti.: battle 1776: p. (1960) 60.4^6. 

White Bussia, see Byelonunla. 

White Sea or Q. of Arkangelsk, inlet of the Arctic 
Ocean. B.8.FB.B.; a. 47.846 sq. m. 

WUteadder, R,. Berwick. Soot.; trlb. of B. 

Tweed ; length 84 m. [p. (1961) 14,370. 

Whiteflald, urb. diet,, Lancs, Eng. : cotton nmf. ; 

Whitehall. (.. M.Y.. n.S.A. : at head of L. Champ- 
lain; timber tr.; p. (1960) 4.016. 

Whitehaven, spl., mien, dor., Cumberland, Eng.; 
on Solway Firth, 8 m. M. of St. Bees Head : 
coal, methane gas, tanning, chemicals, flour and 
BUkmlUs: p. (1961) 27,641. 

Whitehead, t.. wb. diet., Antrim. M. Ireland; at 
entrance to Belfast Lough: seaside resort; 

. (1961) 8.174. 

Ithom. royal bwoK Wigtown. Soot.; 9 m. 

S. of Wigtown; oath.: p. (1961) 936. 

Whitehorse, c., cap. Yukem Terr., Canada; cfr. 

dian Mounted Police; end of Alaska highway WiUenhall. wb. dud., Stafla, Eng. ; 4 m. E. of 
linking Edmonton. Alberta: p. (1961) 6,031. Wolverhampton; lock and key drop forgings. 

Whitley Bay, mun. bar., Morthumberland. Eng. casUngs, car acoessoriM; P. (1661) 32M7. 

8 m. N. of Tynemouth; seasldo resort: plastics. Willesden, former mun. bar., lUddx.. Eng.; now 
p. (1961) 36,519. [ah. 14.898 ft. Ino. in Brent outer bor.. Greater ^don, (c.e.); 

im^. rly. Junction; r^dtL and indusU.: p. 
(1961) 171J001. 

WiUiawb^, e., Va., n.BJL. : oldest incorporated 
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fiwtwwr nmf.: p. , Whik, n*., tiirph. CUttanM., Beot.: on B. mt. 

14 m. S. of John 0*Gioats; herring-flaherieg 
^cfr.; p. (1961) 7J8S7. 

Wlddovr, maritime 00.. Leinster. Ireland: pastoral 
and agr.; cap. Wicklow; a. 781 sq. m ; p. 
_(1961) 63,449. 

Wi^ow, t . cap.. WieUow, Leinster, Ireland ; on 
8.B. cat.. 85 m. 8. of Dublin: mkt.: am. 
^^aeaslde resort: p. (1961) 3ai7, 

Wieddow, mine., Wicklow, Ireland; hlgheat 
summit, LugnaqulUia, 8.089 ft. 

Witoes. (.. mun. her., Lancs. Eng. ; on B. Mersey, 
12 m. B of Liverpool ; anhydrite add. aaboite 
cement, wire cabke, ohemicalB, explosives. 
^.fhrtOIseis. copper and aino: p. (1961) 62,168. 
Wiener Neustadt, Lower Austria; 20 m. a of 
Vienna: machin., pottery: P. (1961) 33,845. 
Wiethigermeer Polder, redUiimed a., M. Holland. 
Meth.; located in M.W. of TJsselmm; reclaimed 
In 1930, malictoiisly flooded by Gormans but 
drained again 1945; largely meadowland; a. 78 
SQ. m. 

Wiesbaden, cap.. Hessen Germany; at B. edge of 
the Taunus: spa; eas.; ohemioals. oement, 
engin : p. (1963) 268,000. 

Wigan, t.. CO. bar., S.W. Lancs. Eng. : 16 m. M.E. 
of Liverpool; coal, cotton, engin.. diemlcab, 
cement: p. (1961) 78,702. 

Wight, I. ol, 00 .. Eng.; Eng. Channel, eeparated 
from Hants by Spithead and The Solent: wheat, 
sheep, cement: holiday leeort; di. ts.: Mew- 
port. Cowes. Byde; a. 147 sq. m.; p. (1961) 
96,479. 

Wigston, t, wb. diet., Lele., Eng.: 4 m. 6. of 
Leicester; rly. wks., engin.. hodmy; p. (1961) 
21,406. 

Wigtown, marUime eo., B.W. Scot.: agr., mainly 
dairying, creameries: agr. implements: cap. 
W.; a. 485 bq. m.; p. (1961) 29J07, 

Wigtown, bwoh, Wigtown Boot.; on Wigtown 
Bay. Solway Firth; fishery: creamery, distil- 
lery; p. (1961) 1,201. 

WUcannia, B. pt., M.S.W., AnstraJia; on B. 
Darling. 850 m. upstream from Wentworth; 
sends wool and minerals downstream to Morgan, 
Murray Bridge. Echuca for transhipment by 
rail to Adelaide or Melbourne. 

Wllbelmshaven, ept.. Lower Saxony, Germany; 
40 m. M.W. of Bremen; shlpbldg.. machin., 
textiles, fhmiture. elect., wood, leather; hax- 
hour; oil plp^e; p. (1963) 100,400. 
WUkes-Baire, c. Penns.. U.BJL. : on Susquehanna 
B.: anthracite-mining, machin., locomotives, 
iron and steel, textiles: p. (1960) OSMI* 

Wilkes Land, Antarctica; featureless plateau, 
alt. 9.500 fti; Immense gladers; U.B. base 
taken over by Australia in 1959. 

Wilkinsburg, bor., Penns.. D.B.A.: Pittsburgh 
sub.: resldti.; timber wks.; p. (1960) 80,066. 
Willamette, B.. Ore.. U.S.A.; rises in Cascade 
Mtns.. flows M. Into Columbia B. below Port- 
land; valley gives ridi agr. land, wheat, root- 
crops. dairy produce, bard and soft fruits; dh. 
ts. Portland. Salem ; length approx. 800 m. 
WiUemstad, pC.. cap.. Meth. AntUles; on Curacao ‘ 


Whitney, mtn.. Sierra Nevada. Cal. U.S.A. ; 
Whltstable, spi., i«*. Kent. Eng. ; on 

Thames estuary. 6 m. M. of Canterbury; 
holiday resort, oysten; p. (IMl) 19,534. 
Whittington or Whittington Moor. par.. Derby, 
Eng.: nr. Gbesterfleld: ooal-mining. iron, 
steel; p. 6,617. 


0 . in America'; p.*(106^ 
Williamsport, c.. Penns., u. 
R. 


6j332. 

‘.SjL; on Busqnehanna 


rly. ctr., timber, machin.. sflks; 
p. (1960) 42,967. 


steel : n. . 

Whittles^. Curb. diet.. I. of Ely, Eng.; In The WUUamstown, ept., ^..Melbourne, Vtotor^ 
m _ji »» — V. Australia; at month of Yana B.; naval dock- 

yds.. shlpbldg.. railway wka.. rifle range: p. 
(1958) 30 , 888 , 

WUUmantio, e.. Ocam., U.SJL: on Wfllimantlo B.; 

textUes. thread; p. (1960) 18 , 881 . 

Wilmette. L, 111., TLBJL; reaidtL mb. Chicago; 

p. (1960) 28 , 268 . _ 

WUmhigtoii, €., epl„ Del., U.S.A.: on Ddawaau 
B.; shlpbldg., gunpowder, machin.. iion-^^ 
Bteel-wks.: dbmni^: leather, cork, rubber 
goods: p. (1900) 96 , 827 . 

chemicib; p. (1050) 46.M. 


Fens. 8 m.' W. of March: brim inkt. garden- 
ing; p. (1961) 9^824, ^ ^ ^ 

Whitworth, wb. diet., S E. Lanca. Eng ; cottons. 

ooal. slate; p. (1961) 7.662. ... _ . , 

Whyalla, ept., S. Australia ; impt. steel and ship- 
bldg. inds.; exp ironstone and plg-ixon 

ta .AdDUuaa Tiller, 
rly. wks.; oU refineries and eautoent; meat- 
p e^sirin g ctr. in agr. and stow-ialaing region; 
11960) 664.696. ^ 

B., Texas. U.S.A.; trlb. of B. 
^ Fhlls. e.. Texas, DB.A.: oii-nflning: p. 
(1960) 101,724. 
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t., urb cHsf.. Chediira. Snff.; on B. 
Bollen. 6 m. B.'W. of Stockport ; residtl.. cotton 


p. (1961) 2Um. « ^ 

WUiden, W.B. Yorka, Eng.: nr. Bradford; 

wonted mnfiB. ; p 2J!00. 

Wilson, t. N.C.. tJJSJL ; tobacco, cotton, timbei ; 

p. (1960) 2Sj)10, rVictoila, Australia. 

WUiMtt’s Fromcmtory. Juts into Bass Strait. 
Wilton, 1.. mun, bar., Wilts. Eng. : on K. WyJye. 
8 m. W. of Salisbury; agr. mkt.. carpets, felt ; 
p. (1961) g.dOd. 

Witton. indwU. estate, Cleveland. Yorks.: S. side 
of Tees estuary; heavy organic- and petro- 
chemicals: ^Icm polymer plant projected 1964. 
Wlltihire. B.w. inland oo.. Eng.: agr. and 
pastoral : cap. Salisbury : a. 1.845 SQ. m. : p. 
(1961) 422,753. 

Wimbledon, /ormer mun. bor., Surrey. Eng.: now 
inc. in lUterton outer London bor.: residtl.; 
famous common and internationally Ihmous 
teni^ tournament: p. (1961) 56,994. 

Wlmbome Winstar, t., Dorset. Eng.: on B. Stour: 

agr. maohin.. oar body bldg.: P. (1961) 4J56. 
Wimmera. N.W. diet., Victoria. Australia: a. 
24.000 sq. m. ; pastoral areas of fruit-growing 
under irrigation. 

Wlnbuxg, 1., O.F.S.. S. Africa: was the first cap. 

ofO.F.S.: tr.ctr.: p. (1960) 1.464 whites. 
Winoanton, t, Somerset. Eng. : at N W foot of 
Salisbury Plain: mkt.. agr.. cheese: V.2J947. 
Winohoomb, t., Gloucester. Eng. : nr. Cheltenham ; 

silk. Hour, tanning; cas.; p. FA46. 

Winohalsea. ancient t, Sussex. Eng. : 2 m. S.W. of 
Bye ; formerly an impt. walled spt.. now 2 m. 
inland : p. 698. 

Winchester, e., mun, bar,, Hants Eng.; on B. 
Itchen. 12 m. N. of Southampton ; ancient cap. 
of the Saxons; oath., famous Public School, 
barracks: brewing, malting, agr. produce: p. 
(1961)86.646. .. ^ , 

Winchester, f.. Ky.. U.S.A.: agr.. livestock; 
p. (1960) 10,187. 

Winchester, (., Blass., U.S.A. : sub. of Boston ; p. 

1960) 19,876. „ ^ ^ 

Winchester, e., Va.. U.S.A.: in Shenandoah 
valley: p. (1960) 15,110. 

Windermere, lost. Eno. L., in Westmorland and 
Lancs ; outlet to Morecambe Bay ; 10 m. long, 
limwide. ^ ™ 

Windermere, vfb. dist., Westmorland. Eng.: on 
E. shore of L.: tourist otr.: p. (1961) 6,556. 
Windhoek, cap., S.W. Africa; fruit. sUver, copper, 
lead: p. (1962) 46.606 inc. 66.666 Europeans. 
Windorah, t., Queeiutod. Australia: pastoral, 
sheep and cattle. 

WindmverWtns.,Wyo..tJ.S.A.: range of Bockies; 

Fremont's Peak. 13.676 ft. , 

Winfbmdi, B., Oxford. Gloucester. Eng.; trib. of 
B. Thames. 

Wlndscale, Cumberland. Eng.: nuclear reactors 
for defence purposes. 

Windsor, t., N.S.W.. Australia: fkiming ctr.: p. 
(1961) 12J015. 

Windsor, c.. pt., Ontario. Canada; linked to 
Detroit, TJB.A.. by tunnel bridge and feny; 
oars, tyres, paint, ^hugs, salt; p. (1961) 198,865. 
Windsor, (.. Conn.. U.SJL.. on Connecticut B. : p. 

(1960) 29,646, . « « 

Windsor, New, t.. mim. bor., Berks. Eng. ; cm B. 
Thames. 20 m. W. of London : famous royal cas. 
(founded by William the Conqueror) and park, 
6t. George's Chapel and the Boyal BCausoleum ; 
p. (1961) 27J26. , ^ ^ 

Windward, la, W.L, oonslsl^ of Grm^. St. 
Vincent, St. Luda and Dominica: a. 826 sq. m.: 

D. 666.666. 

W&dward Is.. (Neth.) part of Neth. Antfl]^ 
W. Indies: consisting of 81 b.: Cuzaqao, Aruba, 
awd Bonatae. 

Windward Passage, channel, 60 m. wide, between 
Cul^ HaltL 

Winfield, c., Kan.. XJAJl, ; on Walnirt E. ; edu^- 
ticnud and comm, cte., agr.; p. (i960) 11J17. 


Winnipeg, L., Btanltoba. Canada; 40 m. N, of 
Winnipeg; 260 m. long. 26-60 m. wide; 
contains several Ige. Is. (Beindeer. 70 sq. m. ; 
Big 1., 60 sq. m.). 

WiniUpegosis, L., Bfanitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Canada; a. (exclusive of Is.) 2.000 sq. m : 50 
m W. of L. Winnipeg, into which it drains. 
Winnispesaukee, L., N.H., UJ3JL ; 24^ Icmg. 
Winona, e.. Biinn., U.S.A.: on B. Biiastesippi : 
rly. otr., timber, giuin tr.. medicines, shoes, 
fiirs.: p. (1960) 64A96. 

Winooski or Onion, B., Vt.. 17.S.A. ; length 90 m. 
Winsford, urb. difit. Cheshire. Eng.; on B. 
Weaver: 4 m. S. of Northwich; only rook salt 
mine still work^ in Brit. Is.; p. (1961) 12,788. 
Winslow, t., Bucks. Eng.: mkt.. agr. ctr.: p. 
1,539. 

Winston-Salem, c., N.C.. D.S.A.: tobacco and 
cotton mnfs.; p. (1960) 111.135. 

Winterswijk, t., Oelderland. Neth.; industl.: p. 
(1967) 26J243. 

Winterthur, Zurich. BwiUerland : on Eulach R. ; 
rly. ctr. locomotives, machines, cottons, wine ; 
(1961) 64,666. 

cst. i., Bilass.. UjBA. : re8ldtl._Bub. of 


t?Gh2»!w. AfMca; p. (I960) 66,606. ^ 

, 0 , L„ Wls. D,Sj 1. ; 27 m. long. 

Wlnntpeg, e.. oip.. BCanitoba, Canada: at Jimc- 
and Ajarfnltmlne Rs ; oatlw.. urfv. ; 
ily. otr.; ch. world wkeat .mw t packing 

sJ. 


Boston, summer resort: P. (1960) 20,803, 
Wip^r, B., Germany, trib. of B. Bhine : length 
50 m. 

Will, t.. New Zealand, 15 m. S. of Anckland; 

aluminium fabricating mill, 

Wtrksworth, urb. diet.. Derby Eng. : in Pen- 
nines. 5 m. S. of Bfatlock: lesd-mng., limestone, 
fluorspar wks.; p. (1961) 4,980. 

Wirral. urb. dist. W. Cheshire. Eng.: between 
estuaries of Dee and Blersey: residtl.: p. (1961) 
62.647. 

Wisbech, mun. bor., of Ely. Cambs.. Eng. ; on 
B. None, 11 m. from its mouth in the Wash ; 
mkt. gardening, fruit growing and cann ing . 

agr. Implements: p. (1961) 27,626. 

Wisconsin, st., U.S.A.: ieadl^ dairy st. of Union; 
timber, iron ore. lead. sine, stone, sand, and 
gravel; agr. machln., cars, engln.: cap. Bladl- 
son: ob. t. Bfilwaukee; a. 56.154 sq. m.: p. 
(1960) 6.952,777. 

Wlsconsm. B., Wls.. U.SJL ; trib. of B. BBssIs- 
sippi: length 600 m. 

Wishaw, burgh, Lanark, Scot. Joined with 
Blotherwell ; rly. wks.. engin., coal, bon, steel. 
Wilke, B., N.B. Yorks. Eng. : trib. of B. Swale: 
lenflih 24 m. 

Wismar, ept., Bostock, E. Germany: cm Baltic 
Sea. N. of Schwerin; metals, sugar, canning. 
Bhipbldg.; p. (1968) 57,677. 

Wltbank, t, Transvaal. S. Africa; power sta.; 
ooal-mng.: carbide, cyanide, steel: p. (1960) 
24,810 (inc. 8,482 whites). 

Withaim B., Rutland and Lines. Eng. ; flows into 
The Wash: length 80 m. , 

Wlfham, t., wb. dist.. Essex. Eng.; 9 m. N.E. of 
Chelmsfoni: agr.. mkt. gardening: malting, 
metal windows: p. (1961) 9,459, 

Withemsea, t., urb. dist., E.B. Yorks, Eng. : on 
E. cst. 15 m. E. of Hull : holiday resort : agr., 
fishing; p. (1961) 4,963. „ , . , 

WithneU. urb. dist., Lancs. Eng. ; at N. foot of 
Bosseridale Fells. 8 m. S.W. of Bladrbnm: 
textiles, stone, paper: p. (1961) 6,646. 

Witney, t, Oxford. Eng. ; on B. Wlndrush. 10 m. 
W. of Oxford; woollens, blankets, gloves: 
p. (1961) 9,627. 

Witten, N. Bhine-Westphalia. Germany ; on B. 

Ruhr; glass, maobln.. metals. ohemioalB, 
optical tads.; p. (1968) 97,466. _ 

Wittenberg, i., Htile, E. Germany: B. Elbe; 

OSS.; otr. Beformation and burial place of 
Luther; he burnt Papid bull against him here 
in 1520; iron, machln.. textiles; p. (1968) 
46,544. 

Wittenberge, U, Schwerin, E, Germany: cm B. 
Elbe: woollens, ma^., rly. Junction;^ p. 
(1968) 66,666. [mining. 
Wltwatersrand. dist- Transvaal, S. Africa: gold- 
Wfvenboe, t.. urb. disU, Essex. Eng. : on B. Colne ; 

■' inds.: p. (1961) 6,769. 
(ouiawm. V*,, -i.^. Poland : on B. Virtula; 
brewing, Im-wks., pottery, nitrate fertiltaing: 
p. (1965) 68M0, 

Woburn, i., Bedford, Eng. ; 5 m. N.E. of Leyton 
Bussard: Wobnin Abbey of Di&m ^ 
Bedfbrd). [P« (IMO) 62,614. 

Wobiini,tf.. Blase., U.BJL: diffinkads. fbotww: 
WoktDg. t„ urb dist., Buney, Eng.; 4 m« N. of 
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*«•' » “ wKr. c. ita£ o!B2!?^in«T.; boo. fbot. 

wS?|icra^,?^¥^«: atwwoach p“5'm»*pio^ 

Btaoay; # m. WoriBop. t. m«n. tor.. Notts. Eng.; 16 m. 8JB. 


S.'W. of Lands £nd. Ck)rnwa]l. 

WoUe. 1.0 In L. of 1.000 Is.. St. Lawrence H.. 
Canada. 

Wolfenbttttelf £., lK>wer-Saxon 7 Germany; S. of 
Brunswick; cas.. Lesslniat museum; textiles, 
machin., csjuiing; p. (1903) 39,700, 

WoUsburg. t., Jjower Saxony. Germany; on R. 
Aller N.E of Brunswick; Voikswagen wkb. ; 
p. (1903) 74,100. 

Wollaston, L. N.W. Terr.. Canada; 50 m. long. 

Wollongong. Greater, t, N.S.W.. Australia; coal- 
mining, iron- and steel-wks.. dairying; p. 
(1901) 131,758. 

Wolmaransstad, Transvaal. 8. Africa; dia- 
monds; p. (1900) 6,041 Inc. 2,474 whites. 

Wolsingham, t., Durham. Eng.; on R. Wear; 
woollens, coal. agr. tool^ marble ; p. 3,535. 

Wolyerhampton, t., eo. Itor., Staffs. Eng.: 16 m. 
N.W of Birmingham: ironwks.. coal, metal 
goods, elec, engln.. elec, apparatus, car and 
cycle components, rayon, nylon, rubber goods: 
p. (1901) 150,385. 

Wolverton. L, urb. dist., Bucks, Eng.: on R. 
Ouse. I.** m. 8.W. of Bedford : rly. -carriage wks. ; 
p. (1901) 13,116. 

Wolyn Ucrmer Wollln), 1., Baltic Sea; off mouth 
of U. Oder; Polish; a. 183 sq. m. ; p. 21,000. 

WombweUp wrb. dint., W.R. Yorks. Eng. ; at E. 
foot of Pennlnes, 7 m. N. of Sheffield ; coal- 
mining. bricks; p. (1901) 18,701. 

Wonokromo. sub. of Soerabaya. Indonesia; oil 
refining. 

Wonsan, tpl., N. Korea ; exp. rice, cattle, hides, 
fish : p. (estd. 1942) 122,185. 

Wontha^, t., Victoria. Australia: coal; p. 
(1967) 4,530. 

Woodbridge. urb. dht., E. Suffolk, Eng : on R. 
Deben; engln., brush mkg.; p. (1961) 6,927. 

Woodbridge, N.J.. (J.S.A. : tiles, bricks, terra- 
cotta ; p. (1900) 78,846. 

Woodbury, t, N.J.. U.S.A.: nr. Philadelphia: 
(1900) 12,463. 

Wood Green, former mun. bor., Middx., Eng. ; now 
inc. in Haringey outer bor.. Greater London. 
{Q.V.): p. (1961) 47,946. 

Woodhall Spa, t, urb. diet., Lindsey, Lines, Eng. ; 
4 m. S.W of Homcastle: health resort: p. 
(1901) 1,990. 

Woodside, burgh Aberdeen, Scot.; on R. Don: 
paper: p. 7,698. 

Woodstock, t. Ontario. Canada ; on R. Thames : 
dairying, woollens, agr. tools; p. (1901) 20,486. 

Woodstock, mun bor., Oxford, Eng.; on 
Glynne R. 7 m. N W. of Oxford ; glove mnfs 
Blenheim Palace; p. (1901) 1^08. 

Wookey Hole, (tzve. Mendip Hills. Somerset, 
Eng. : at foot of limestone hills, 2 m. N.W of 
Wells : R. Axe emerges from the cave. 

Woolgu, t., Queensland. Australia; gold. 

Woolwich. former met. bar., London, Eng.; a. 8. of 
R. Thames incorporated in Greenwich; a. N. of 
Thames incorporated in Newham: Royal Ord- 
nance Factory (Woolwich Arsenal) to be closed 
by 1960: of total Defence Department estate 
of 1,193 acres, 600 acres to be developed by 
GLC for bousing purposes: Dree ferry across 
Thames; p. (1961) 146,603. ^ 

Woomera, S. Australia; about 270 m. N.W. of 
Adelaide; base for Joint U.K.-Au8tmlton 
guided-weapon testing range extending N.W 
across the continent; established 1947. 

Woonsocket, c., R.I., U.S.A. ; on Blackstone R. ; 
textiles, rubber goods; p. (1960) 47,080. 

Wooster, e.. Ohio. D.8JL; nnhr.: agr. p. 

_(1960) ^ 

Wootton Bamrt, tee Oiidklade ai^ Wo^on 

Woroesterdiiie, midland eo., Eng. : W. of Wu- 
wick; agr., parturage, hops, orebuds, minerals, 
mnfk.: oo. t. Worcester; a. 699 SQ. m : p. 

^(1901) 568J842. « ^ ^ 

Worcester, e.. eo. bor. Worcester. Eng.; on R. 
Severn. 24 m. N. of Gloucester ; cath. ; porce- 
lain wks., idove mlw.; p. (1901) dd,dff5. 

Worcester, t, C. Frov.. 8. AfHca; viticultural and 


wMw, 6.. r»w». wr., xnubui. JCiUK.; xo m. 0.JI1. 

of Sheffield; coal-mining, timber, glaaswks,, 
knitwear, refractory bricks; auanying; p. 
(1961) 34,237. 

Worms, c., Khineland-Falatlnate, Germany ; on R. 
Rhine, cath. ; ** Nibelungeu city '* : wine ctr. ; 
chemicals. leather textiles, machin. . metals: 
p. (1963) 63,100. 

Worms Head, promontory, on Glamorgan cst., 
Gower Peninsula, Wales. 

Worsborougb. urb. dist.. W.R. Yorks. Eng. ; coal- 
mng.. timber, gunpowder: p. (1901) 14,677. 

Worsiey. urb. dist, S.E. Lancs. Eng.; cottons, 
iron, coal: P. (1901) 40,948. 

Worthing, mun. bor., W. Sussex, Eng. : on 8. 
cst., 10 in. W. of Brighton: holiday resort, 
mkt. gardening, horticulture: p. (1961) 80.143. 

Wotton-under-Ed^, (.. Gloucester. Eng., nr. 
Stroud: mkt., agr. ctr.. wooUeus; p. 3,121. 

Wowoni L. Gelebes. Indonesia. 

Wrangel J., Arctic Ocean : off N cst.. R.S.F.S.B. 

Wrangel, t, Alaska. U.8.A.: p. (1960) 1,315, 

Wrangell, mtn., Alaska. D.8.A. : alt. 17.500 ft. 

Wrath. 0., N.W. Sutherland. Boot 

Wiekln. hill, Salop. Eng.: alt. 1.820 ft. 

Wrexham, mun bor. Denbigh. Wales; 11 m. 
8.W. of Chester: steel, engln.. textiles, brick 
wks., chemicals, tanning: p. (1961) 35,427. 

Wroclaw (Breslau), 7 >rov.. Poland-liower Silesia; 
industl., coal, ironwks., agr.; cap Wroclaw; 
a. 9.552 sq. m.; p. (1905) 1M7,000. 

Wroclaw (Breslau), c., Silesia. Poland ; German be- 
fore 1945; on R. Oder: univ.. cath.; metals, 
textiles, machin.. foodstuffs; p. (1906) 474.900. 

Wiutham, u, Kent. Eng.; ur Sevenoaks: hops, 
fruit: P.4.5/0 

Wuchang, c., Hupeh, China; on Yangtse-Kiang, 
opp. Hankow: cottons, tea: comm. ctr. See 
Wnhan. 

Wnchow (Wnahou). R.pt., Kwangsl, China; on 
8i-Kiang; tr. ctr.; exp. tung oil, hides, aniseed; 
p. (1053) 111.000. 

Wnhan, indued, e., Hupeh. China; at head of 
navi^tion by ocean-going steamers of Yangtse- 
Kiang; formed by amalgamation of Hankow. 
Hanyang. Wuchang; combined p. (1968) 

1 ,427000. See also under separate headings. 

Wnhu, c.. Anhwei. Cffiina; on Yangtze-Kia 
tea. silk, ooal; p. (1958) 242J000. 

Wnpper, R., Germany; trib. of R. Rhine 
length 40 m. 

Wnppertal, N. Rhine-Westphalla Germany, 
formed by amalgamation of Barmen and Elber- 
feld: textiles, rubber goods, paper, metals, 
pharmaceuticals; p. (1068) 422J900. 

WUrttemberg-HohenzoIiem, Land, Germany ; 
formed in 1047 from pension of Wfirttemberg 
and former Prussian dtot. of Hobenzoltom ; 
cap. Tubingen; a. 4,017 sq. m.; p. (1060) 
1J!42,204. ^ . 

Wttizbnrg, c.. Bavaria. Germany; on B. Slain ; 
univ.; machin.. metals, chemicals, printing, 
engln.; route ctr.; p. (1063) 210.700. 

Worsen, e„ Leipzig, E. Germany; on R. Mulde; 
cath.. cas.; machin.. fomiture. leather, food- 
stuffs; p. (1968) 00,004. „ ^ 

Wnsih (Wnxi). c., Kiangsu. China; on N. shore of 
Tai Hu, 76 m. W. of Shanghai; silk, cotton- 
weaving; p. (1068) 682,000. 

Wntangkiao (Wntongqiao). e., Szechwan prov., 
China; 16m.8.E.ofLoiffian; p. {l9bZ) 199J000. 

WyBlong,N.S.W..«MW^Wyalong. 

Wyandotte, e.. Mich.. U.S.A.: on Detroit R.; 
cbemiciUs: p. (1960) 40,510. ^ 

Wye, R, Bucks, Eng.; rises in Chlltem Hills 
above High Wycombe, flows B.E. to R. Tbsmee 
at Gookham. [length 20 m. 

Wye, R., Derby. Eng.; trfb. of % Derwent: 

Wye, R, Eng. and Walae; rlsee in PlynUmmon, 
flows S.E. into R. Severn at Chepstow ; length 
130 m. [sta. proleoted, 

Wylfa Heed, Angtoeey, N. WaJee; nuolear powtf 

Wymondham. t., Nq^blk, Eng.; 9 ^ B.W. of 
Norwich; mkt.: bmsh-maldng; Bened te ttoe 
abbey, foimded 1107; p. (1961) 5^96. 
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rt.. U^JL: ttroitook. ssr.. csoal- 

ywtntoy ^ mlnuHLla^ petKOlsiSIlS CSP* Cb6761Uie: 
a. 97.014 ga. m.; p. (1900) 830,066. 
Wmim6ig,vaUev, N.S. Penaa.. U.S.A.. on Siuque- 

fui ffpa. R, ; ooal ; Iwti fffh 30 Tn 

Wyn, B,. lanGB. Eng. : itees In FnnniiMB. flows W. 

IntoLuicaster Bay at Fleetwood : lento 28 m. 

Wyvlii. Ben. Scot., ««» Ben Wyvla 


X i Mit h l , Thrace. Greece; on B. Mesta : tobacco : 

p. (1901) 86Jt77. 

X h nthm , ruined e„ Turkey; on B. Xantbue. 

Xanen. Morocco. N. AlHca; p. 14,473. 

Xenia, e., Ohio. UB.A. ; In Miami vaUey : twine, 
footwear. a«T. ctr.; p. (1900) 20,446. 

Xmes, 8ft jeres de la Frontera. 

Xingn. B.. Bracil; trib.QftheAmaaon: navigable 
in its lower course; length 1.200 m. 

Xochloaloo, fuin«, Mexico. 

Xochimlloo, L.. Mexico : formerly contiguous with 
L. Teacuoo. 

XOobimiloo. tub., Mexico City; famous for flower- 
lined canals; on L. Xochimlloo: p. 24,370. 

Xola, aneitfU e.. Lower U.A.R.; cap. Ancient 
Egypt in 17th century n.o. 


Yablonovy, mtn. ranoe, Siberia. Asiatic B.S.F.S.B.; 
E. of li. Baikal; highest peak, Sokhondo. c. 
8,280 ft.; croeaed by Trans-Siberian rly. 

Telia Mtns«. Ukrainian 8.S.B.. UB.S.B.; form 
SB. margin of Crimea Peninsula, extend from 
Sevastopol to Kerch : forested on middle slopes, 
pasture on upper slopes; forms marked climate 
iMUTier between mild winters of Mediterranean 
cat to the 8. and cold winters to the N. 

TaUma, i. Wash.. USA.; agr. livestock; 
P. (1960) 43^284. 

Tulma, R., Wash.. U S.A. ; trib. of Columbia B ; 
length 208 m 

Takova. Albania: nr. Shkodra. 

Takushtnia, Osumi Gr., Japan ; S. of Kyushu ; 
mins., forest. 

Takut, A.8B.B.. UB.S.B.; gold-mining; a. 
1.680.268 sq. m.; p. (1969) 247J)00. 

Takntak. U, BB.FB.B.; on B. L^; p. (1969) 
74,000. 

Tala, t, S. Thailand; tin-mining. 

Taha, apt.. Ukrainian S.BJI.; on Blade Sea; p. 
(1966) 34400, 

Talu, B. forms bdy. between Manoburia and K. 
Korea : flows into Yellow Sea. 

Yamagata, L, Honshu, Japan; mniia; p. (1965) 
160J146. 

Tamagnchl, Honshu, Japan; p. (1966) 81477. 

Tamai, pentnsuia, K.SBB.B.; iuttlng into Arctic 
Ocean. 

Tambd, t.. Bulgaria; on B. Tnnja; mined 
mosque; com tr.: p. (1956) 42j038. 

TamathiBL diti.. Upper Burma; teak forests, 
rice; ch. t. Yamethln: p. 9491. 

Tamlna. i.. Gambia. W. Africa; p. 6,700. 

Tamina or Nyamlna, t. Nigeria, W. Africa: on 
B. Niger; tr. ctr. 

Tana, B.. Siberia U.S.8.B. : length 1,000 m. 

Tanago, /..Japan; business ctr. ; cotton textiles* 
P. (1947) 60,027. 

Tumon or Tanam, pros, i, formerly Fr. Oriasa, 
united with India 1954; p. (1961) 7fi32. 

Tf ug^g^M^A iafaia ; on E. cst. of Bed Sea; pt. 

Tanoo.t..N.S.W.. Australia; flrnit. rice, dairying. 

Taageliow (Tantoou). e.. Kiangsu, China; on 
Gland Oanal; comm, ctr.: p. (1968) 180J000. 

Tangdnian (Tangqan), e.. Shansi prov., China; 
tranworUng ctr.; p. (1968) 177 MO. 

Ta^-yer. t., Usbek S.S.B., founded 1967 as ctr. 
for new ttrigated cotton lands of the Hunger 


Taoundd, cap.. Oameronn Bep.. W. Africa; p. 
(estd. 1966) ^ 

Tap, /.. Carolbee. Pac. Oc., U.Sjk. tmsteediip; 
a. 79 aq. m.: cable sta.: p. (1968) 6,469. 

Yapnra, B.. BrasU and Colombia, S. America: 
trib. of B. Amason; navigable for 600 m.; 
length 1,600 m. 

Taraony, at., Venesuela; cap. San Felipe; p. 
(1961) 176491. 

Tare. B.. Norfolk. Eng. : flows E. to N. Sea at 
Gorleston ; lento 60 m. 

Taritagna. i., Venesuela; tobacco, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar: 0.6,899. 

Yarkand (8o9be), c., SlnUang. China; tr. ctr.; 
wheat, rice, beans, fruit, carpets, textiles; p. 
(estd.) 6OJ00O. 

Yarkand, B.. Sinldang, China; trib. of Tarim B.; 
length 600 m. 

Yarmouth, an,. Nova Scotia. Canada : shipbldg.. 
fisheries; p. (1961) 8,636. 

Yarmouth, par., 1 of Wight. Eng. ; on N.W. cst., 
8 m. W of Newport ; holiday resort ; p. 898. 

Yarmouth, Great, apt. to. bor., Norfolk, Eng. ; at 
mouth of B Yare; holiday resort; fisheries, 
herrings, timber. Bhipyda,c p. (1961) 62,860. 

Yaroslavl, t, B.S.F.S.B.; po B. Volga; cath.; 
synthetic robber, engin., textiles. cbemicaJs, 
sawmiUing ; p. (1962) 443M0. 

Tana. B.. Victoria. Australia ; length 100 m. 

Yatschnehiro, t. Kyushu. Japan ; p. (1947) 41.981. 

Yavary, B., S. America; on Bradlian-Peruvlaa 
frontier ; trib of B. Maraflon ; length 460 m. 

Yawata, t, Kyushu. Japan; now part of Kitak- 
Tushu City newly formed 1968 (o.v.): chemicals. 
Iron and steel ; p. (1960) 882400. 

Yasd. e., Iran. Isfahan prov.: carpets. textUee; 
P. (1967) 280,442. 

Yazoo, c.. Miss.. U.B.A.: on Yasoo B ; agr. tr.; 
p. (1960) 11,236. Qength 280 m. 

Yazoo. B.. Miss.. U.S.A. ; trib. of B. Mtasissippl: 

Yazoo, diet.. Miss.. U.8JL: very flat, low-lying 
floodplain of B. Mississippi and B. Yazoo, 
extends 220 m. along B. from Memphis to 
Vicksburg ; very fertile alluvial soil, but sublect 
to disastrous floods ; one of ch. cotton-growing 
dists. in U.S.A. 

Yeda, Spain: mkt.; p. (1957) 24446. 

Yeddo, old name of Tokio. Japan. 

Yegoryeto. t, B.S.F.B.B. : 72 m. B JL of Moscow; 
Ige. textile ind.; p. (1969) 69400. [Dvina. 

YekabpUs* Kurland, Latvian 8BB.: on B. 

YeieCs, t, BBJ'.B.B.; on B. Sosna; grain and 
cattle tr.: p. (1969) 78400. 

Yell. i.. Shetlands. Soot. ; 17 m. long; p. 2483. 

Yellow EL, ate Hwang Ho. 

Yellow Sea (Hwang-hal). orm of Padfle Ocean, 
between (Siina and Korea: length 600 m.. 
greatest width 400 m.; max. depth 600 ft. 
reuowhead 


tiHwwd Btvw. China; rises in plateau of Tibet, 
flows E. to E. China Sea. Fee. Oc. nr. Shanghai; 
travenes ** Bed Basin " of Saechwan. a deep 
gem above Ichang. and flnaUy a broad, level 
piatn: many Ige. os. on its banks, Chungking, 
Idhang, Wuhan (Bmkow, Hayang, Wuchang), 
Nanking. Chfnkiang; navigable by, ocean- 
goiBg vessels IBOO m. to Ichang; total length 
SJSOOm, 


Yeuovmead Pan, B.C.. Alberto Canada; 

N. and lowest of main passes across Bocky 
Mtns.: carries Canadian National Bly. on route 
from Edmonton to Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert; summit alt. 8.700 ft. 

Yellowknile, N.W. TCrr.. Canada; on N. shore 
of Gr. Slave L.: ctr. of Impt. gold-mining diSt : 
linked by air to Edmonton. Alberta. 

Yellowstone, L., Wyo.. U.B.A. ; 20 m. long. 16 m. 
wide: alt- 7,740 ft.; in Y. National Park. 

Yemen, republic, B.W. Arabia: bounded by Saudi 
Arabia on N., Southern Yemen on S.: prin. c. 
Sana: barley, wheat, millet, coffee, hides; a. 
76.000 sq. m.: p. e. 6400400. 

Yemen, Southern. People’s RepohUo of, indep, 
am, ri. (1967), S.W. Arabia, on G. of Aden: 
comprises former Brit. Aden col., Prot. of 
South Arabia, and the Is. of Perim and Kama- 
ran; cap. Ash-Sha'b; a. 111,075 sq. m.; p. 
(estd.) 1420400. 

YenakieVD, U, Dkxaitiian BBJt.: coal, iron and 
steel; p. (1959) 92400. 

YenangyauniL t.. B. p/.. Burma : on left bank of 
B. Irrai^dy. 280 m. N. of Itongoon; ctr. of 
Buona 

Yendiow (Tiuyaiig). U, Chekiang. China; 8. of 
Hangchow. 

Yeoesei, B.. Siberia, B.B JB.B.: rises in Baysa 
Mtna, flows N. into Arctic Ocean: oh. tribe. 
Upper, Stony and Lower Tnntoka Bs.: 
length 8,800 m. 

YentoL ate Ohefoo. 

Yeo or M, B.. Dorset, Someiset. Eng.: 
B.Parrett: length 84 m. 


trib. of 
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Yund. e«r^ Semowt, Sac.: aiiB.Teo: 

22 m. S.E. of Taontcm ; gloTe mnf., aoropl&ne 
wka. englii.; datrFi^: p. (loei) 24MS> 
Yerevan, eap„ Armenian engln.. cshemi- 

oaJe. ejnthetic robber, tejridtoe, alamliijiiin; p. 
(1962) BSSfiOO. 

Yesbil-Iroiak, R., Turkey; flows N. to Black 
Bea; length 200 m. 

TeehU Knl. L.. Chinese Turkestan (Binldang). 

Yes Tor, 2nd highut summit, Dartmoor, Devon. 
Eng. : alt. 2,028 ft. 

Yevpatc^ (Bnpatoria), svt. Ukrainian B.8.R.; 
chemicals, leather, locks, dried fish: new port 
being built 1068; p. (1059). 67,000. 

Yeysk. R.S.E.S.B.: K. Caucasus, pt. on Tagan- 
rog Bay; resort; engln.; p. (1050) 65,000. 

Yesd, t., prw. cap,, Iran; caravan ctr.; p. (estd. 

1040) 56,000. 

Yezo. gee Hokkaido. 

Ylewsley and West Drayton, ftirmer ufh. dist., 
Middx.. Kng. ; now Inc. in Hillingdon outer bor. 
Greater London; varied light inds.; p. (1061) 
23,723. 

yingkow (Ylngkon), e., Liaoning prov.. China: 
20 m. up U. Ikom mouth of Liao-ho: soyab^n 
prods.; p. (1058) 131,000. 

Yltoplhlaja, aub. of Kokkola, W. Finland ; foun- 
dries. chemicals. 

Yokkaichi. indugll. e., tpt., S. Honshu. Japan; 
on W. cst. of Ise Bnv. 23 m. 8 W. of Nagova; 
silk, cotton and woollen goods, petro chemicals, 
synthetic rubber; p. (1064) 221j000. 

Yokohama, ch. $pt., Honshu. Japan; W. side of 
Toklo Bay; silks, tea. cars: p. (1065) 1,788,915. 
Yokosuka, spL, Honshu. Japan; 8. of Toklo: 
holiday resort: thermal power sta.; p. (1065) 
317,411. 

Yola, t, N Nigeria Africa; nr. R. Benue; agr. 
tr.; p. 5.570. 

Yonkers, e., N.Y., U.S.A.: on Hudson R.; light 
inds.; p. (1060) 190,634. 

Yonne, d-cp,, France ; agr.. wines, minerals ; cap. 

Auxerre; a. 2.804 sq. m.; p. (1062) 269,826. 
York, r., co. her,, co. i., Yorks. Eng. ; on R. Ouse : 
In central position in Vale of York; cath., 
cas. univ.: mkt., confectionery; p. (1061) 
104,468. 

York, 1. or., Torres Strait (between New Guinea 
and Australia). 

York, H., tidal estuarv of Chesapeake Bay, U.S. A. 
York, e., Nebraska, UB.A.; rly. ctr.; p. (1060) 
6,173. 

York, e.. Penns., U.S.A.: agr. tools, confectionery, 
tobacco; p. (1960) 54,504. 

York, 0., Hayes Peninsula. Greenland 
York, 0., Queensland, Australia ; most N. point 
on mainland of Australia. 

York Faotor3% (.. on Nelson R.. Hudson Bay, 
Manitoba. Canada. 

Yoric, Vale o^ broad lowland, Yorks. Eng. ; extends 

N. to S. between Pennlnes to W. and N. Yorloi 
Moors and Yorks Wolds to E.; drained to 
Humber by R. Ouse and tribs. from N. by Rs. 
Don and Trent from 8. ; flar apart from low 
transverse ridge Stamford Bridge to Harrogate ; 
glBdal and alluvial soils have required draining ; 
crop forming, wheat, barley, root-crops, 
associated with fattening of beef cattle 
settlement mainly marginal; ch. t. York, 
length 60 m. ; width varies from 10 m. in N. 
to 30 m. In 8. 

Yorks, peninsula, S Australia ; separates Spencer 

O. and G. of St. Vincent; 100 m. long. 80 m 
wide. 

Yorkdiire, lost. eo„ Eng. ; divided into 8 Ridings, 
N.. E. and W.; cap. York; a. 6,081 sq. m * 
p. (1061) 4.722,661. „ „ 

Yorlfohtoe, Bast Uding, admin, co., Yorks, Eng., 
fanning, pastoral on Wolds, arable else- 
wheie; ch. t. Hull; a. 1,172 sq. m.; p. (I06i; 

YmU^e,' North Riding; admin, eo., Yorks, Eng 
forming, pastoral on SfoorStmlxra elsewhere 
iron-ore mng. In Cleveland Hills; heavy inds. 
around MiddlsBbrough; ch. t. BUddlesbrough 
a. 2.128 sq. m.; p. (1061) 554J382.^ ^ ^ 
Yorkibiiro West Riding, admin, co., Yorks, Eng. 
pastorm fanning on Pennines, but highly industl 
on ooalfleld at foot of Pennlnes: woollens, sM 
engln.; ch. ts. Lee^ (in N.). Sheffield (in S.); 
. a. 2,780 eg. m.; p. tim.)3fi41^. 

Yorkihiti mootu, hiUa, N.R. Yorks, Eng.; ln& 


North Yorks Hoars, ClevelBiid Hflls 

Hambleton Hills ; bounded to N. by Tees 
Valley. S. by Vale of Pickering, W. by Swale 
Valley. E. by sea; composed of oolitlo lime- 
^ne; good sheep postures ; impt iron-ore 
deposits worked in Cleveland Hills ; 

, alt. 1,480 ft. 

orkjhire Wolds, MUt, E.R.. Yorks, Eng. ; extend 
N.E. from Humber and terminate In Flam- 
borough Head ; composed of chalk ; smooth 
sJopes and short grass give gd. sheep pasture; 
average alt. 600 ft. 

Yorkton. 1 ., Saskatchewan, Canada; agr. ctr.; 

. p. (1961) 9,996. 

Yoruba, disi. Nigeria; ch. ts., Oyo. Ibadan, 
Atieokuta and Illorin. 

Yctfemite FaJ^ 8 cataracts, of Yosemite Creek, 
Cal.. U.8.A. 

YoShkar-Ola, i., Mariy A.S.S.R.: R.S.F.S.R.; 
80 m. N.W. of Kazan: wood procesring. food 
inds.: p. (1050) 88,000. 

Youghai. spt., urb. diet., Cork, Ireland: on 
estuary of the Blackwater. Cork, Ireland; 
fisheries: p. (1061) 5,043. 

Youngstown, induatl. e., Ohio, UB.A.: on Beaver 
R., 60 m. N.W. of Pittsburgh; iron- and steel- 
mkg.. heavy engin.; p. (1060) 166j689. 

Yoyang, e., Hunan. China: at outlet of Tung Ting 
L. on the bank of the R. Yangtze; p. 4,800. 
Yozgat, Turkey; p. (1060) 18,263. 

Ypres doper). L, Belgium; automatic textile loom 
mkg.; 2 battles. First World War: p. (1062) 
18,213. 

Ypsllantl. c.. Mich.. n.S.A.: on Huron R.; agr. 

mkt.. mnfs.; p. (1060) 20,967. 

Ysselmeer. 5ec IJsselmeer. 

Yssingeaux. Haute-Loire. France; nr. Le 
Puy; mnfs.: p. (1054) 5,653. 

Ystad, ept., S. Sweden; on Baltic Sea; agr. 

machin., soap; p. (1061) 13,711. 

Yuba, H., Cal., U.B.A.; trib. of Feather-Sacra- 
mento B. 

Yucatan $t„ Mexico; cereals, cotton; cap. 

Merida; a. 23.026 sq. m.: p. (1060) 614,049. 
Yucatan, etrait, connects G. of Mexico with 
Oarlbliean Sea. 

Yudanamutana, diet., S. Australia : copper-mining. 
Yuan Kiang, B., Hunan, C3ilna ; length 400 m. 
Yugoslavia, see Jugoslavia. 

Yukon, R., Canadar-Alaska; flows N.W. and W. 
into Bering Strait; navigable for 1,200 m.; 
length 2.000 m. 

Yukon, terr., Canada ; mountafnoup : eoal, 
minerals; chief ts. Dawson, and Whitehorse 
(cap.); a. 207.076 sq. m.; p. (1061) 14,628. 
Yuma, (.. Arizona. IJ.SjL ; at confluence of Rs. 
CUa and Colorado nr. Mexican-n.S.A. bdy.; 
ctr. of irrigated agr.. obtaining water from 
Laguna and Imperial Dams; cotton, citrus 
fruits, alfalfa; p. (1060) 23,974. 

Yunnan, S.W. prov., China: adjoining Burma; 
mountainous; agr., minerals ; cap. Kunming; 
a. 162.842 sq. m.; p. (1068) 17,472,737. 
Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, t, R.S.F.3.R.; at B. end of 
Sakhalin 1; paper, light inds.; p. (1050) 86fi00.' 
Yverdon, t, Switzerland; cas.: tourist ctr.; 
p. 10JB65. 


Zaandam. L, N. Holland, Neth.: paper, oil, 
timber, cement; p. (1067) 67J099. 

Zabrze (HJndenborg), U, Upper Silesia. Poland; 
German before 1945: steel, coal, engin., chemi- 
cals; p. (1065) 200,000. 

Zacaiui, U, Guatemala. Central Amerioa; sulphur 
springs; tohacco; p. (estd. 1060) 85JSOO. 
Zacatecas, si.. Mexico; stiver-mines: cereals, 
fruit, sugar: a. 28,122 sq. m.; p. (1060) 817J881, 
Zacat e cas, I.. cap.. Zscatecas, Mexico; silver, 
pottery, comm, ctr.; p. (1060) 24,454, 
Zacatecohioa, i.. El Salvador. Central America; 
ci ga r mlm.. hand looms : coffee, cotton, sugar, 
vanilla in a.; p. (1060) 30,810. , , 

(Zara), spt., Jugoslavia; formerly Italian; 
oath.: maraschino, flour, glass: p. (1960) 
22 , 000 . 

Zagan fSagan). t.. Silesia. Poland : German befbn 
1045; on R. Bober: cas.; textiles, paper, 
lignite; p. (1066) 21jm. ^ 

Zagazlg, t., Egypt: on Nile Delta; cotton, gfoin 
tr.; p. (1060) 124J000. 
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Zagot^ 44 m. N.E. of Moscow; 

^ ww^canjng, toytnkg.: p. (1950) ZSUMO. 

Zagreb, t„ Jugoslavia; <m B. Bava; cath., unlT.; 

engia.. textiles, chemicals, paper. a«totos: 

^ P. (1961) 4S7J000. [14.921 ft. 

Zainoi. mins.. Persia; highest. Zardeb Kuh. 
Z ah e dan, e.. Iran. piov. cap. Bistan and Balu- 
diestan; alrpt.; term, of rly. from Pakistan; 

P. (1067) 79J3S7, 

Zahle, i.. Lebanon. B.W. Asfa; on elopes of L. 

mtn. ; p. (estd 1050) 78,031, 

Zakopane, (.. Poland; in High Tatra mtns. ; 

_ tourist resort; p. (1966) 26j000, 

ZakynthoB, Ionian L Greece; cap. Zante; 
currants; devastated br severe earthquake. 
1963: a. 277 SQ. m.; p. (1061) 85,461, 

Zambesi. R„ S.E. Africa ; hows £ to Mozambique 
Channel. Indian Ocean ; navigable for 1 .700 m. ; 
length 2.200 m. [p. (1062) l,3e9J9€l, 

Zambeaia. prov., Mozambique; ch. t.. Quelimane; 
Zambia, indev, sov, st. within Brit. Commonwealth 
(1004). Central AfHca; landlocked, bordering 
Congo. Angola. South -West Africa. Bhodesia. 
and Botswana (SO-yd. frontier across Zambesi); 
tropical dimate. moderate rains; savannah 
vegetation; maize, tobacco, wheat, coffee: 
zinc, copper, vanadium, gold, ivory: Miing 
ind.; Irrigation system under development on 
Bafrie Flats: mica in the Lundazi a.; cap. 
Lusaka: a. 288.130 sq. m.; p. (estd. 1964) 
3J5O0m0, 

Zamboanga, (.. Mindanao. Philippines; rice, 
sugar, tobacco, timber, copper; p. (1960) 
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Zamon. rmt., Spain: cap. Zamora; a. 40.825 
sq. m.: p. (1969) 820.886, 

Zamora. t„ cap.. Zamora. Spain: on B. Duero; 

olive oil. wines: p. (1057) 46j000, 

Zamosc. old t.. Poland : bentwood frunitnre mnf. ; 

p. (1965) 80J0O0. [maohin.. p. (1960) 89JD77, 
Zanesville, Ohio. U.S.A.: textiles, pottery. 

machin.; p. (1960) 89,077. 

Zanjan, c., Iran. prov. cap. Gilan; p. (1067) 
461^88. 

Zante, (., Zakynthos. Greece: p. (1061) 9J506. 
Zanzibar, I., B. Afrrica; joined with former st. 
of Tanganyika to form Tanzania; cloves, 
coconuts, copra: cap. Zanzibar: a. 1.020 sq. 
m.: p. (estd. 1065) 826fi00. [oUfleld. 

Zapala, t„ W. Argentina ; in Andes : rly. term. : 
Zaporozhe (Oneprostroy), indusU. i„ Ukrainian 
S.S.B.; on B. Dnieper. 45 m. 8.B. of Dnieper- 
petrovak; nr. Lenin (Dnieper) Dam and hydro- 
elec. power-sta. (558.000 kW.): iron- and steel- 
wks., ferro-alloys, emdn., aluminium, chemicals, 
cars, elec, equipment; p. (1062) 490j000. 

Zaragont, proo., Spain ; cap Zaragoza ; a. 6,611 
sq. m.: p. (1050) €43,886, 

Zaragosa. (.. Spain : on B. Ebro : 2 caths.. unlv.. 
citadel ; captured by Moors 8th century, once 
cap. of Aragon; beer, spirits, woollens, iron 
ware; p. (1059) 801J589, 

Zarate. Entie Bios, Argentina: paper wks, 

p. (1060) 62/100. 

Ziuria,t..N. Nigeria. Africa: univ.: cottonctr.: p. 
(1053) 64/100. 

Za^ (Sorau), (.. Brandenburg. Poland; German 
before 1945: textOes, pottery; p. (1065: 
28/100. 

Zastron. t., O.F.8.. 6. Africa: alt. 5.607 ft. ; agr. 

ctr.: p. (1060) 4,440 inc. 1,625 whites. 

Zawieroie, t, Poland; industr. ctr.: coal, iron, 
textiles, glass: p. (1965) 87/100, 

Zdnnbka WOla, L, Poland: nr. Lodz: p. (1065; 
27/100. 

Zealand (Sjaelland), I., Denmark : between 
Kattegat and Baltic: a. (with la. attach^) 
2.709 sq.m.; cb. t. Copenhagen; p.l,771J667. 
Zeebmne, apt., Belgium ; connected with Bruges 
by ship canal; glass ind.; petrol storage and 
oonditioidng dem: dl leflnery; rolling mUl 
equip.; p. (1047) 8,680, 

Zeelano, pros.. S.E. Neth.: fishing; cap. Midde) 
burg : a. 690 sq. m.: P. (estd. 1967) 296/874, 
SMlah. Somali Bqp., B. Africa: on G. of Aden 

p.imo. 

Z<nrt,l.,I7trecht, Neth.; metalware. Meccano toys, 
silverware; p. (1967) 66J601, 

Zaienodolzk, t.. B.S.FB.B., on B. Volga 26 m. W. 
of Kazan; rly. Jimotion: sawmills; p. (1959} 
OOfiOO. 
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Zetten, Libya, N. Africa; 200 m, 8. of Benghazi; 

oilfield: phieline Mena al-Brega. 

Zenica, Jugoslavia; ige. iron and steel wks; p. 
(1959) 47j000. 

ZeriMt, t., Magdeburg, E. Germany: on B. Nuthe, 
8.E. of Magdeburg; cas.; machin.; p. (1963) 
18,862. 

Zermatt, vil,, Valais, Switzerland; at foot of 
Matterhorn: tourist ctr. 

Zgiers, t., Poland: nr. Lodz; linens; p. (1965) 
39/100, 

Zhdanov (Mattapol). spi.. Ukrainian S.S.B.; on 
Azov Sea; iron and sted, zirconium, chemicals; 
p. (1062) 821/100. 

Zhitomir. L. Ukrainian S.SJt.: engin.; p. (1060) 
106,000. 

Zlelona Oora (Qrfinberg), t., Silesia. Poland; 
German before 1045; lignite mining, viti- 
culture; p. (1965) 62/100. 

Zile, i., Turk^: cereals, fruit, wool, rugs; p. 
(1965) 26J62. 

Zillertal. vaOey, Tyrol. Austria; drained by 
B. Ziller. trib. of B. Inn: length 50 m. 

Zillertal Alps. mfrw.. Austria : in Tyrol. 

Kinder, L, Niger, W. Africa; terminus of trans- 
Baheran motor route; tr^ctr. 

Zipaquira. L, Colombia; m. N. of Bogota; 
cattle farming; salt min^s; p. (estd. 1050) 
29A80 \ 

Zistersdorf, t., N.B. Austrlal recently developed 
nilOftid s. 

Zittau, t., Dresden. E. Germany; on B. Mandau: 

woollens, linens, machin., cars, chemicals: 

. h. {1002)42,868, 

Zificov, L, CSSB.; sub. of Prague: p. 91,082. 
Zlatoust, t., B.8.F.8.B.: in the Ural Mtns.; steel, 
chemicals, sawmilling; p. (1050) 161/100. 

Zlln. see Oottwaldov. 

Znojmo or Znaim, t, CSSB.; pottery, textiles. 

mkt. gardening; p. (1061) 23.966. 

Zomba, t., Malawi. 2.000 ft. above sea level on 
slopes of Zomba mtn.. 42 m. N.E. Blantyre; 
univ.: p. 7,800 (inch 800 Europeans). 
Zonguldak, t, Turkey; p. (1965) €0.866. 

Zorita De Los Canos, Guadalajara. Spain; on B. 

Tagus; nuclear power plant under construction. 
Zorritos, (.. Tumbes dep., Peru, S. America; on 
cst.. 10 m. from Ecuador bdy. ; oilfield. 
Zontpuibbeig. diet., N.E. Transvaal S. Africa: 
goldfields, mtns. 

Zre^anln (Veliki Bedkerek), Vojvodina. 
Jugoslavia; onB. BegeJ: flour, leather, timber, 
sugar, wine, paper, agr., machin.; p. (1060) 
62J00. 

Zug, can.. Switzerland; cap, Zug; a. 08 sq. m.: 
p. (1061) 62,489. 

Zugspitse, ffUn., Bavarian Alps, highest peak in 
Germany, 9.722 ft. 

Zuider Zee. see XJsehneer. 

Zulia, st., Venezuela, 8. America; cap. Maracaibo; 
p. (1963) 1/144/100. 

Zuhiland, prov.. Natal; livestock, cereals, fruit. 

sugar, coffee, tea, gold, coal; a. 10.427 sq. m. 
Zungern, t, Nigeria. Africa ; on Lego^Kano rly. 
Zurich, can., Switzerland: cottons, silks: a. 668 
sq. m.; p. (1961) 962,304. 

Zurich (ZttriOh). e.. Switzerland: on L. Zurich and 
B. Limmat. Igst. t.; cap. of Z. prov.; cath.. 
univ.; paper, silks, cottons, machin.; p. (1061) 
439J600. 

Zutphen, e„ Oelderland. Neth.: on B. IJssel; 

paper, tanning.engin.; p. (1067) 27/117. 
Zwartebergen, mtnn.. Gape Province, Kep. of 
8. Africa: extending 200 m. E. to w. flanked 
by Gr. Karroo to N. Little Karroo to 8.: form 
impenetrable barrier except where broken 
across by headstreams of B. Gouritz: rise to 
over 7,000 ft. 

Zwartshils, Neth. ; nr. Zwolle; p. 8/148. 
ZwsibrfiOkin, C., Bhineiand-Palatinate, Germany; 
nr. Saarbrficken; cas.; machin., footwear, 
textnes: p. (1963) 88,300, 

ZwiOkan, Karl-Marx-Stadt. E. Germany; on 
B. Zwickhauser Mulde: cas.; coal, motors, 
maohin.. textiles; p. (1068) 129,389. 

Zwolle, c.. Overiissel, Neth. ; canal ctr. : cattle 
mkt., cottons. Ironwks.: p. (1967) 69,877. 
Zyrsidow, i. Poland; nr. Warsaw; mnts. ; p. 
(1965) 81/100. 

ZyrnmovMc, Kazakhstan S.S.B.: lead, dnc: 
p. (1950) 64/100. 
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of Indep^dent member nations tocetber with their 
advance. Member nations include Britain. Canada. Austm> 
Commonwealth dates from the Statute of WeBtadnstw, lOsT 
9J^ (1967), the Federation of Malaya (1967), which in 
1903 became Malaysia, the Federation (now the Federal Bmul^c) of Niseria (1960) Cvnrus ( 1061 ) 
Sierra (1961). which in 1964 united with Zanzibar (1008) to become Tanzania^ 

Botswana (1906). Guyana ( 

Section C. Fart II. 


uganto (1062). Kenya (1968).MaJawl (1964).Malta (1964). 
sededed ^m ttie Malaysian Federation (1066). 
. (1066). Lesotho (1066). Barbados (1966) and MauriUus (1068). See aUo 


I.— MEMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
(indudins territories for which members other than the U.K. are responsible). 


Country 

Land Area 
(sa. miles) 

Recent 

Population 

Estimates 

United Kingdom 

04.209 

51.085 000 

Canada (ind. Newfoundland and Labrador) 

3.861.809 

18,028.000 

Australia (Commonwealth of) 

Cocos Islands .... 

C^iristmas Island . . . 

Norfolk Island — CoUmy . 

Papua — CoUmy . . . 

New Guinea — Tnuteeihiy . 

Antarctic territory . . . 

2.074.581 

5 

55 

131 

90.540 

93,000 

2.333.624 

11.250.708 

607 

3.000 

1.048 

523.000 

1.440.000 

New Zealand 

Island Territories (Cook Is. self-gov. st.) 

Boss Dependency 

India (Republic of) . , . 

103.736 

194 

160.000 

(estimated) 

1.178.095 

2.414.004 

24.121 

108 

408.000.000 

Pakistan (Republic of) . . 

365.520 

93.831.082 

Ceylon 

25.332 

0.404.000 

Ghana (Republic of) . . . 

01A43 

6.001.000 

Nigeria (Federal Republic of) 

350,660 

35.752,000 

*Cypru8 (Republic of) . . 

3.572 

577.630 

Sierra Leone 

27.025 

2,183.000 

GTanzania (United Republic of) 

363,708 

9.710.000 

Uganda 

03.981 

6,845,000 

Jamaica 

4,411 

1,038,000 

Trinidad and Tobago . . . 

1.980 

850,000 

Kenya (Republic of ) . . . 

224,960 

8.676.000 

Malaysia (Federation of) . . 

127.208 

8.410.845 

Malawi (Republic of) . . 

45.747 

8 .000.000 

Malta and Gozo .... 

122 

329,000 

Zambia (Republic of) . • 

288,130 

3,500,000 

Gambia 

4,003 

315,090 

Singapore (Republic of) . . 

201 

1.550.000 

Botswana (Republic of) • . 

222,000 

548.000 

Guyana 

83.000 

050,000 

Lesotho 

11,716 

783.000 

Barbados 

106 

245,000 

Manritius 

720 

780,000 


* The United Kingdom retains soverelinity over areas totalling about 99 sq. m. 

The West Tnrtiim Associated States (Antigua. St. Eitts-Nevis-Anguilla. Dominica. St. Luda. St. 

~ ~ pedal relationship with Britain. They are fblly self-governing but 

, Jity for their defence and external relations. This relationship can be 
territory concerned or by the British Government. 


Vincent and Grenada) enjoy a 
Britain retains general rei 
Unninated either by the 
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n.— TEBBITOniES FOB WHICH THE T7.K. IS BEBPOBBTBIiE AND WHICH ABE 
AHMINISTEBEl) THBOUGH THE COBOIONWEALTH OFFICE. 

(Some of the Terr small, or practicallr uninhabited, islande hare been omitted.) 


Beccnt 

Begion and Territorr Status Population 

(sa. mUes) jsstlmates 


Central Africa: 

Bhodesia 

South Africa: 

^Swaziland 

Far East: 

Brunei 

Hong Kong 

Mediterranean: 

Gibraltai 

Caribbean: 

Montserrat 

Carman Is 

BrlUsh Honduras 

Virgin Islands 

Western Padflc; 

Fiji 

Pitcairn 

Tonga 

Western l^iflc High Commission TOrri' 
tories: 

British Solomon Islands Protectorate , 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colonr . . 
New Hebrides . 

Atlantic Ocean: 

Falkland Islands 

Dependencies: 

S. Georgia 

S. Sandwich Is. 

British Antarctic Territorr:, 

B. Sbetlands, B. Otkners, Graham*! 
Land 

. 


Turks and Caicos Is. 
Bennuda . . . . 
St. Helena . . . 
Ascension • . . 

Tristan da Cunha 


Colonr (self>gov.) 

150,333 

4,210,000 

Protectorate 

6.704 

285,000 

(self-gov.) 

Protected state 

2.226 

07.000 

(self-gov.) 

Colony 

,308 

3,002.000 

Colonr 

2i 

24,386 

Colonr 

Colonr 

Colony 

^32 

ibo 

8.866 

13,000 

8.853 

103,000 

(intern, self-gov.) 

Colonr 

59 

8,500 

Colony 

7.095 

440,000 

Colony 

2 

186 

Protected State 

270 

71,000 

Protectorate 

11,500 

137,000 

Colony 

369 

50,000 

Anglo-French 

Condominium 

5,700 

66,000 

Colonr 

4.700 

2,117 

Dependency of Falkland 
Islands 

Dependency of Falkland 
Islands 

1,450 

521 


Uninhabited 

Colonr 

500,000 

jNopermanent 



inhabitants 

Colonr 

4,404 

134,000 

(Intern, self-gov.) 



Colony 

166 

6,272 

Colony 

21 

48,000 

Colony 

47 

4,526 

Dependency of 

34 

374 

Bt. Helena 
Dependency of 

38 

270 


St. Helena 


Indian Ocean: 

Serchelles Colour 156 46.000 

tBritish Indian Ocean Territorr . . 1.400 


^o(e.*~An Illegal declaration of independence was declared in Bhodesia on 11 November 1965. See 
Section 0. Fart n. 

* Swasiland was expected to achieve full independence in Sept. 1968. 

t This territorr consists of the Chagos Archipelago (formerlr part of Mauritius) and Aldabra» 
Farquhar and DesrocheB Islands (formerlr part of Serchelles). 
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Aaid-vark (Datoh oardtf earth + eorlb i- pis), 
name glren by the Boers to a genus of ant-eatlng 
mammals peculiar to Africa. They are noc- 
turnal and Dotrowtng. with an arohed back, and 
usually grow to a length of 5 ft. 

Abacus, a device for making arithmetical calcula- 
timis, oonslating of parallel bars on which are 
strung movable coloured beads. The earliest 
form of this instrument was used in Meso- 
potamia about 8000 B.O.. and its use spread 
westwards throughout the Gneco-Boman world 
and eastwards to China. An efficient form of 
the abacus is still used today in parts of Asia. 

Abdication. The term usually refers to the re- 
nunciation of the royal office by a reigning 
monarch. Both Edward II (1327) and Richard 
II (1800) were forced to abdicate. James II left 
the throne vacant without waiting for a formal 
deposition, and the abdication of Ikiward VTIl 
was effected by the Declaration of Abdication 
Act. 1086. Since 1688 when Parliament de- 
clared James II to have abdicated by reason of 
desertion and subversion of the constitution, no 
British monarch can abdicate without the con- 
sent of Parliament. 

Aberration, in astronomy, is the apparent dis- 
placement of a star due to the spera of the ob- 
server with the earth (see Parallax). In optics 
(1) spherical aberration, causing blurring of an 
ima^ is due to failure of lens to bring light to 
a single focus. (11) chromatic aberration, causing 
cblonred Mn^ to on image, is due to the re- 
firective Index of glass being different for light 
of different oolouis. For instance, violet light 
Is bent mote than red. Bee F68(2). 

Abtogenesis, or spontaneous generation: the 
origination of living flrom non-living matter. 
The term is applied to such discredited ideas 
as that frogs could be generated spontaneously 
by the action of sunlight on mud, or maggots 
arise spontaneously in dead meat without 
any eggs from which the maggots hatch being 
present. Spallansanl (1729H)9) upset the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation: Pasteur 
dealt it a death-blow. 

Alirimlniihlo S nO WllUUL FSS Yott. 

Aborigines, a term first applied to an andent 
mythical people of central Italy, derives from 
the Latin ob orU/ine "■ from the beginning. It 
now signiiieB the original Inhabitants of any 
coontry, in particular the aboriginal tribes of 
Australia. In oontrast to their highly complex 
social and religious onstoms. the material cul- 
ture of Australian aborigines Is very low and 111 
adapted to stand up to contact with European 
civilisation. Originally estimated at 300,000, 
their number has dropped in the last 200 years 
to some 40,000. A referendum held in 1967 
diowed that the majority of Australians wished 
to give the Aborifldnes citizen rights and thus 
end the discrimination against them. 

Absolute Temperature, Absohite Zero, This is a 
refined notion reauiring some study of thenno- 
dynai^cs for its full understanding. For set- 
ting up an absolute temperature scale one must 
first saslgB a numerical value to one fixed tem- 
perature. For this, the triple point of water has 
bem chosen, is., the temperature at which 
solid, liquid, and gaseous water are all in 
equilibrium. The triple point Is defined to be 
278*16” K where is read ** degrees Kelvin ** 
(after Lord Kelvin). This temperature is 
0*01” C on the Celsius scale (g.v.) and Is thus 
very close to the melting point of ice. Suppose 
the pressure and volume of a mass of gas are 
measured (1) at the triple point of water, giving 
(pFltrasthe product of the pressure and vohxme: 
and (ID at any unknown temperature T” K, 
giving ipV) as the product. Then the ahsblate 
iemponktuie, T” K, is defined by 

a-K-S78-16 


It is to be understood that the gas pressure is 
very low. The nature of the gas is immaterial. 
More subtly, it can be cihown that the tempera- 
ture BO defined is identical with that derived in 
a rather abstract way in the sdenoe of thermo- 
dynaxnios. The absolute scale is therefore also 
called the thermodynamic scale. Absolute 
temperatures can be obtained from Celsius 
temperatures by adding 278*16: thus the 
absolute temperature of melting loe Is 278*15” K. 
Ccmversely. absolute zero Is a temperature 
273*15” K below the temperature of melting ice, 
i.e., -273*15” C. In strict theory, absolute zero 
is not attainable: it has been approached to 
within about 1 millionth of a degree. Within ten 
or so degrees of absolute zero, matter develops 
some remarkable properties. See Cryogenics, 
Snperoonduotor, Helium. 

Absolution, an ecclesiastical term denoting the 
liberation of a person guilty of sin from its con- 
seuiienoes by the act or Intercession of religious 
authority. ; 

Abstract Art. a term applied to 20th cent, plastic 
arts in whicdi form and oolohr possess aerthetic 
value apart from the subjedt. Usually repre- 
sented as a modem movement beginning with 
Gdzanne. The idea is ancient, abstract design 
being found in the Neolithic p^od, in folk-art. 
and particularly in Moslem art (which forbids 
naturalistic representations esp^ally of the 
human figure). Among those in the tradition 
are Kandinsky. Braque. Mondrian. Calder. 

Acetic Acid, an oiganlo acid produced when 
ordinary (ethyl) alcohol is fermented by the 
organism called Aeetobacter aceti. The same 
oxidation process yields vinegar: this Is a 
weak and cmde solution of acetic acid obtained 
by trickling dilute alcoholic liquor over beech- 
wood shavings at 35** C. Tlie souring of wine 
Is due to the same process. Acetic acid is used as 
a food preservative and flavouring material, 
and in the manufacture of cellulose acetate and 
white lead. 

Aoetyleue, a compound of carbon and hydrogen 
preparerl from calduin carbide and water. A 
very reactive gas, it is used industrially ou a 
large scale to prepare acetaldehyde, chioro- 
hydrocarboD solvents, and many intermediates 
for plastics manufactuz’e. Burns in air with a 
highly luminous dame formerly used for lighting 
purposes, but Is now widely used, with oxygen, 
in welding. For safe storage and transportation 
It Is dissolved In acetone. 

Acids, Bubstanoes having a tendency to lose a 
pOBlblve Ion (a proton). This general definition 
overcomes difflcnlties of earlier views which 
merely described their properties and asserted 
that they are chemically opposite to bases. As 
a whole adds contain lonJsable hydrogen, re- 
placeable by a metal, to form a salt. Inorganlo 
adds are compounds of non-metals or metal- 
Idda. e.p.. sulphuric, phosphoric add. Oar- 
boxylic adds contain the group -COOH. 

Acolyte, one who assists the priest at Mass by 
sayli^ the responses and by waiting on him. 

Act ol God, a natmral catastrophe that could not 
be foreseen or averted. 

Advent, a period devoted to religious preparation 

- for the coming celebration of the Nativity 
(Ghrlstmas). It comprises four Sundays, and 
oommenoes on the one nearest to Bt. Andrew's 
Day (Nov. 80). Advent was not observed before 
the 4th cent. 

Advooatus DiaboU (** the devil's advocate "). a 
Roman Oathoiic frmctionary who presents 
oppodng evidence In regard to the life of any 
deceased person It may be proposed to canonise. 

Aeolian Han»t a musical Instrument once very 
popular. It oonsistB of catgut stretched over a 
wooden sound-box which, when plaoed out of 
doors in the wind, can be made to emit many 
pleaslttg harmonies. 

AeremAvma. Plant ttasae which is spongy because 
there are large air spaoee between the cells In 
which gases can oircolate. This aerating tissue 
is oharaoterlstio of mamh and wator-plsnta. 
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AModyn^M, tte soienpe of gases (espeolaUr air) 
to motl(m, partitoitolr to relation to aiioraft 
(^oautla). Tto idea of Imitating tbe birds by , 
of wings is of ancient origin. Leonardo 
da Vind first carried out expertoents in a 
scientific manner. The toTention of the balloon 
to 1783 and the researches of scientists and 
engineers In the Ifith cent, ultimately led to 
the development of the aeropla^. 

AeroUtes, the name given to the class of meteorites 
composed chiefly of heavy sUicates. The other 
two main olaasee are sideroittes (nlckel-tron and 
silicates) and siderUes (ntokelHx^). 

Aerosol, a suspension of a lianid to a gas; for 
example, a fog Is very small drops of water 
suspended in air. Formed by spraying the 
liquid in air. aerosols are used to dtopem liquids 
over a wide area to crop spraying, air freshening, 
and pest control. 

Afrikander, type of cattle bred to South Africa. 

Afrikaner, an AfrUcaans-speaktog South African, 
usually of Dutch descent. 

Alter<4amp Is a mixture of carbon dioxide and 
Dltroge^fi that occurs to a mine after an explosion 
and qauses suffocation to human beings. It is 
also called *' choke damp ** and ‘'black damp.** 

Agape, a *' love-feast '* held by the early Christians 
in commemoration of the Lard's Supper. See 
J28(l). 

Agar-«gar. a vegetable Jelly obtained from sea- 
weeds. widely used in Jellies, canned meat and 
poultry, and as a constituent to medicinal and 
cosmetic preparations. Used by bacteriologists 
to solidify broth and blood upon which bacteria 
are cultivated. Chief sources of supply: Far 
Fast and California. 

Agaric, large frmgi of the family Aoaricaceae, 
which includes the mushroom and what are 
popularly called ** toadstools," though the idea 
that these two lay terms sharply differentiate 
between edible and poisonous fungi is an in- 
correct one. Characteristic of the agarics is the 
presence of a cap or pUeue (bearing underneath 
the spore-sheddtog gills) and a stalk or stipe. 

Agate, a variety of chalcedony. Parallel bands of 
colour are often characteristic. Germany, 
Brazil, and India frimlsh the main supplies, and 
Bcotland has a spedes of agate called Scotch 
pebble. 

Agave, the American aloe or Century Plant which 
sometimes does not attain to flowering maturity 
under sixty or seventy years, and then dies. 
The flower spray may reach a height of 20 feet 
and in its development the rush of sap is so great 
that the Mexicans collect for brewing the strong 
spirit called mescal. 1.000 litres of sap can be 
obtained from a single plant. Borne species of 
agave yield sisal used fur making cord and 
rope. 

Agnus Dei (Lamb of God), a short anthem said or 
sung at a certain point of the Boman Catholic 
Mass or Anglican communion service. (John 
i. 20.) 

Air is a mixture of gases forming the atmosphere 
we breathe. Nitrogen, oxygen, and argon are 
always present to air: a typical sample of dry 
air might oontoto these gases to the following 
proporrJons (by volume): nitrogen. 78*00%: 
oxygen, 21% : argon. 0*94%. A small quantity 
of carbon dioxide is present, about 8 parts to 

10.000 parts of air. This carbon dioxide is the 
source of carbon compounds built up by green 
plants to photosyntfaesto (F21): to the process 
carbon dioxide is absorbed from the air and 
oxygen returned, tbe reverse of the respiratory 
process of animals. Air also contains a quantity 
of water vapour, and traces of ammonJa. nitro- 
gen oxides, hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, hydro- 
gen sulphide, ozone and of tbe rare gases helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon. In a city smoke 
and duat p^lcles may be as abundant as 

100.000 parttoleB per oc. A litre of air at 0 C. 
and 700 mm. preasure weighs 1*2082 grams. 
See also Atmoaniere. Pollution. 

Alabaster, a soft crystalline form of sulphate of 
lime, or granulated gypsum, easily worked for 
statuary and other ornamental artldes, and 
capable of being highly poUitoed. Voitm, to 
Tuscany, ^Ids the finest: that to highest 
ancient repute came from Alabastron to Egypt, 
near to the modem AnttooA. ... 

Alto white vefrtment reaching to the foet, worn by 
pfieste to ttiigioos oeremoniea. 


Altatross. a huge sea-bird of almost purs white, 
black and white, or brown phnaam. It nests 
In colonies on remote islands, but at other times 
r^y approaches land. Of the thirteen species, 
nine are found to the southern oceans, one to the 
tr^ica. and the three others In the North Paolflo. 
Anm Memoiial. a large Gothic monument de- 
^ed by Bir George Gilbert Boott, and embel- 
lished with BoulptureB by eminent arthAs. 
Erected in memory of Prince Albert to Kensing- 
ton Gardens at a cost of £120.000. 

Aldliar, the palace at Seville, famed for the 
beauty of its balls and gardens, to ancient days 
the lealdenoe of the Mooriah kings. 

Aloohola. A clasB of organic compounds of general 
formula B-OH, where B is an aliphatic radical. 

** Alcohol '* is tbe name used for ethyl alcohol 
(ethanol): this Is produced by distilling fer- 
mented liquors, and synthetically from ethyl- 
ene. a product of p^roleum cracking. In- 
dustrially ethyl alcohol is used to the manu- 
facture of chloroform, ether, perflunes, etc. 
Diluted with wood alcohol or other denaturants 
ethyl alcohol la called "methylated spirits": 
the denaturants are varied according to the 
industrial purposes for which it is required, the 
methylated smrits then being largely exempt 
from duty. Wood alcohol (methyl alcohol or 
methanol) can be obtained by wood, 

or synthetically from water gas. 

Alcoholic Strength. In Great Britain the stand- 
ard is the proof gallon which is an imperial 
gallon of spirits containing 40*28 per cent, of 
alcohol by weight or 67-1 per cent, by volume 
at 60* F. In Europe the strength of spirits is 
usually measured by the Guy-Lussao hydro- 
meter. In the U.8.A., because of the smaller 
gallon. 1*87 U.S. proof gallons ** 1 British 
proof gallon. In Britain the alcoholic content 
of spirits and liqueurs appears on the bottle in 
degrees proof. Whisky, for example, at 70* 
proof (or 80* under proof) contains 70/100 x 
67*1 aloohol. or about 40 per cent. The alco- 
holic content of wines is not shown on the labeL 
AMahyde, the generic term for a class of chemical 
compoundB of general formula B-CHO. where 
B is an organic radical. Except for formalde- 
hyde, which is a gas. aldehydes are volatile 
liquids. They are produced by oxidation of 
primary alcohols. Most important aldehyde ia 
fonnaldehyde uaed to making the plastlca de- 
scribed as formaldehyde leatoB. Formalin 
(formaldehyde aolution to water) is mu<di used 
for preserving zoological spedmens. 

Aider, a river-side tree of the genus Alnus, toolnd- 
tog smne 80 species and found to north tem- 
perate regions and the Andes. The only species 
native to Britain is A. ptoMnosa, which has been 
described as " guardian of river-banks " because 
of the way its roots bind together the sand and 
stonea. and so slow down erosion. The wood ia 
used for furniture eb a rc oal . 

Aldtoe Editions are the beantifril books printed to 
Venice by the Benatasanoe printer Aldo Flo 
Manuzio and bis family between 1400 and 1507. 
Italics were first totroduoed to these books. 
Algae. flowerlesB plants living mostly to water. 
Beaweeds and the green pond scums are tbe best 
known algae. The green powder found on trees 
is oamposed of a mierosooplo alga IProtoooeeus). 
Algebra, a branch of mathemattea m which aymbdla 
are uaed to place of numbers. StrInaoNewton 
styled it the "universal aiithmetio." .The 
Chinese were able to solve theqoadratio equation 
before the Christian era but It was Al-Khowa- 
rizmi. an Arab mathematician of the early 9th 
cent., who totroduoed algebra to Europe. 
Aiiiftmhr ft. the apHiwit pn-iimft Of the Mooriah ktaga 
atGnmada to Spain. bnUt to the 18th and 14th 
cent. Though part of the castle waa turned 
Into a modem palace under Gharles V., the 
moet beautUbl pm of the interior axe still pre- 
aerved— ^ gtao^ haHa and dwelltog-rooma 
grouped round tbe Court of Alberoa end the 
Court of lionB. with their Ibuntatos. axcades, 
and lovely gardena. 

Altobatlo deaozibes derivatfree of hydrocarbont 
havtog <fiiatoB of carbon atoma. as diattoct from 
of carbon atoma ae to benzene (ses Aso- 
). Ihe gae butane ia altphatfo. 

Alkali, the generaft name given to a nmnber of 
eheml o alB whidi axe basaa («.«.). The term 
Bboiild be Umited to the hydioxideB of metals 
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ill the fint and eeoond group of theperiodio 
tal)teandofaiDiiiOBla.e^..KaOEUKOH. They 
are used eommexoially in the manufacture oi 
paper. glaai.8oaPk and artificial Bilk. The word 
oomeB from the Arabic oi-koli meaning calcined 
wood aahea. AlkallB are extremelyaoluble faiwater 
Mid nmitfaUiMi acidB to form — mmI water. 

Alkaloids, a large group of natural products which 
contain nitrogen: they are usually basic. 
Isolated from plants and animals, they include 
some honnoDes. vitaminB. and drugs. Ex- 
amples are nicotine, adrenalin, and cocaine. 
Many slkaloldB are made synthetically for 
medicinal use. e. 0 .. morphine. Quinine. Their 
function in plants Is not well understood. 

Afilgnter. the crocodile of America, common in the 
lower SfisBiBBippi and adjacent lakes and 
maniheB, yarytog in length from 2 to 20 feet. 

Altoys are oombinationB of metals. They are 
made heoauae of their valuable special pro- 
perties. ejf., durability, strength, lightness, 
magnetism, zust-reristance, etc. Borne well- 
known ones are brass (xtnc + copper), coinage 
bronse (copper + zinc + tin), steels (iron -f 
carbon + various other materials), soft solder 
(tin + lead), dental fillings (mercury + various 
ingredients). 

All Saints’ Day (Nov. 1) is common to both the 
English and Eoman Catholic Churches, and is 
in commemoration of the saints generally, or 
such as have no special day set aoait for them. 
Instituted by Pope Boniface IV.. early in the 
7th cent., this eocleaslstioal festival was formerly 
called ** All Hallows.'* 

All Souls* Day (Nov. 2) is a festival of the Boman 
Church, intended for the mitigation by prayer 
of the suiferlngB of souls In purgatory. The 
oommemoiatlon was enjoined by Abbot Odilo 
of Guny during the 11th cent, upon the mona- 
stic order over whidQi he presided, and was 
afterwards adopted generally throughout the 
Boman Communion. 

AUspioa. a flavouring obtained from a West Indian 
tree of the myrtle family. Pimenia officinalU. 

essentiid oU of its unripe fruit is a powerful 
irritant, and the bruised berries are carmina- 
tive. 

Altovtum, accumulations of sand, mud, gravel, 
etc., washed down by rivets and forming 
distinct deposits. 

Ahnondt the fruit of the Amvadalus communis, 
orlgitKally indigenous to Persia. Asia Minor, and 
N. Africa: now cultivated in Italy. Spain, 
France, the U.B.A., and Australia. It yields 
both bitter and sweet oU. Bitter almond oil is 
obtained by xnaoemting and distUling the ripe 
seeds: it is used for flavouring and scenting 
purposes, its fragrant odour being due to the 
prereuce of bensaldehyde and hydrogen cyanide, 
when the seeds are pressed sweet almond oil 
results: this is used in perfumery, and also as a 
lubricant for very delicate machinery. 

Aimuee. a frir stole worn by certain canons. 

Aloe, km Plante of the lily family, with about 
180 species found mainly in the B. African 
veldt and EAnoo. The bitter purgative drug 
ialoes) is prepared by evaporating the plant’s 
sap. See Agave. 

a Bo nth American ruminant related to 
the MoJMa. whose long, fine wool is woven into a 
soft dress fisbric known by the same name. Sir 
^UB Salt first manufrtotured alpaca doth (1836). 
Baltaire. near Bradford, remains to evidence 
the snooesB which for many years attended the 

ASaTSff&e, or alphaHtay, fost-moving helium 

rniftUma jrtiwdMrt hv iKii B i ft tadioaotive 

s.f.,poloi]]iim. ItlsaocmblnatlonofZnsntrons 
and 2 protons. Sec Fll(l). 

AlPhabst (so oaUed from the first two istters of the 
CkeOk aliAuibet— alpha, beta) is the term applied 
to the oolleotioii of Setters from whidi the words 
of a language are made up. It grew out of the 
knoiriem that ail words can he exprsased by a 
limited number of sounds arranged in various 
comhhmtiofis. ZSie Phoenicians were the first 
to make use of an afohdtietio script derived from 
an earlier 8sn^ alphabet (eariieet known in- 
»a ) from a^oth w 

doveloimieiil of the dphabet were mnemonic 
' pictorial (aotoat pietnres). 
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ideographic (symbols), and lastly phonetic. 
All the ideognmhio systems died out, with the 
exception of that of the Cadnese. 

Altonewr, an Instnmient used in aircraft to 
estimate altitude: its usual essential feature is 
an aneroid barometer which registerB the de- 
crease of pressure with height. Boughly 1 
millibar corresponds to 80 ft. To read an air- 
craft altimeter oorrect for Its destination, the 
aero setting must be adjusted for difference of 
ground height and difference of surfoce piessnie. 
especially when pressure is foiling or when flying 
towards low pressure. 

Altitude, an sstronomiQal term used to slgnlfo the 
angular elevation of a heavenly body: this is 
measured with a quadmnt or sextant. In 
aeronautics it is the height (in feet or metres) 
above sea-level. 

Alto-Relievo, a term applied to sculptured designs 
which are depicted in prmnlnent relief on a flat 
surfoce. technically tlgnifring that the projec- 
tion exceeds one-half the tn^ proportions of the 
objects represented. Basto-relievo Is carving 
kept lower tbsn one-half such projection. 

Alum is a compound salt used in various indus- 
trial processes, especially dy<te. its constituents 
being the sulphate of one univalent metal or radi- 
cal ( 0 .g.. potassium, sodium, gmmonlum. rubidi- 
um, caesium, silver, thallium) and the sulphate of 
a tervatent metal (e. 0 ., aluminium. Iron, chrom- 
ium. manganese), and water of crystallisation. 
Alumina Is the oxide of aluminium. Very valuable 
as a refractory material. The ruby is almost 100 
percent, alumina: so also are the emerald, 
oriental amethyst, etc. An hydrated aluminium 
oxide is bauxite, diief ore of alumtuinm. from 
wbloh the metal is extracted electrolytlcally. 
Aluminium is a light metal which conducts 
electricity well. Its specific gravity at 20* C. 
is 2*706. Melting point of aluminium is 
660*2* C. It is made commercially by elcctroly- 
sing bauxite dissolved in cryolite (double fluoride 
of aluminium and sodium). Aluminium alloys 
because of their strength and lightness are being 
increasingly used for the construction of rail- 
way coaches, automobiles, aeroplanes, etc. 
Amadavat. a popuiar cage bird of the weaver 
fomUy, mainly crimson with white spots, so 
named because the fltrst specimens came from 
Ahmadahad in India about 1700. 

Amalgam is the term applied to any alloy of which 
mercury forms a part. 

Ambsr. a brittle resinous substance; in origin, 
fossllieed leshi. Obtained mostly from the 
Baltic coasts, and used for ornaments, pipe 
moutb-pieoea. etc. 

Ambergris is a waxy substanoe produced in tbe 
totestines of the sperm whale, and generally 
found floating on the sea. It is a valuable 
perfumery material. 

Anmlyopais, a sp^ea of fish, practically sightless, 
and with inoperative organa of hearing and 
fsellng. that inhabit the Mammoth Cave of 
KentuOky. A remarkable illustration of tbe 
foiluie of seneee not brought Into uee. 

America’s Cup, a prise trophy flret offered in 1851 
by the Boi^ Yacht Squadron and open to 
yachts of all notions. It was won in tbe flist 
year by the " America." a New York yacht, 
and has remained on that side of tbe ocean ever 
sinoe, despite attempts to recapture it by Lord 
Dunnven. Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. T. O. M. 
Bopwlth. and others. Tbe last attempt by Great 
Britain was in 1864, when Sovereign was beaten 
by the American Constellation, Australia 
challenged for the flrst time in 1962 with Oretel, 
and in 1967 with Dcme PaUie, but uneuccesa- 
fully. See also Vm9). 

Ameth^ the violet variety of quarts, used as a 
preefous stone, containing traces of manganese, 
titanium, and iron. The finest coloured 
spedmens come from Bnudl and the Urals. 
Amies, a linen vestment worn about the neck by 
Boman and many Anglican priests over tbe 
alb wben officiating at Mass or Holy Eucharist. 
Formerly worn on the bead by priests and 
pilgrims. 

AmiiioB, organic cbemiosls composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. They are derived 
from anunonia, which they resemble in smell and 
chemical cbaracteristios. Ibe smell of bad fltii 
is due to the presenoe of amines. Importaoit 
Industrially as intermediates In a wide variety 
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Of ^odnctB. for eznmple. the STnltaeslB of dye- 
BtuflB and man-made fibres such as nylon. 

Amino aoida, omanio oompounda containing an 
amine group and an add group. They are the 
** building bridos ** of proteins (g.v.). See 
F20(l), ££. 

Ammeter, an instrument for measuring the current 
flowing in an electrio circuit. A oontraotion of 
ampere-meter. See Ampere. 

Ammonia, a colourless gaseous compound com- 
prising three atoms of hydrogen to one of nitro- 
gen. Formerly it was made by heating the 
horns and hoofii of deer, acquiring the name of 
spirits of hartshorn. The ammonia of commerce 
is now procured by coal decomposition in the 
oourae of gas-making and by direct synthesis. 

In the very important Haber process of am- 
monia production by fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, the nitrogen is made to combine with 
hydrogen and the ammonia so prepared is 
oonvorted into nitric add, ammonium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate. The Haber process made 
Germany .self-sufficient in nitrates in the fired 
world war, and was afterwards exploited all 
over the world. 

Ammonites, extinct animals related to the Nau- 
tilus. The chambered shell is coiled, usually in 
a plane spiral, and they are confined to Mesosolc 
rocks. 

Ammonium, the basic radical of ammonium salts. 
Composed of one atom of nitrogen and four of 
hydrogen, it behaves chemically like an ion 
of a monovalent metal. Ammonium 

chloride la known as ** sal ammoniac." ** Sal 
volatile " Is ammonium carbonate. 

Amnesty, on act of grace by which a ruler or gov- 
erning power pardons political offenders. 
Amorphous, a term used to indicate the absence 
of crystalline form in any body or substance. 
Ampere, unit of electrio current in the SI system 
of units: named after Andrd Marie Ampere, 
who in the 1820 b helped to lay the foundations 
of mod^ electromagnetism. Defined as that 
constant current which, if maintained in two 
parallel rectilinear conductors of infinite length, 
of negligible circular cross section, and placed 
at a distance of one metre apart in a vacuum, 
would produce between these conductors a 
force equal to 2 x ICT* newton per metre 
length. See N18. 

Amphibia. See F26f2). 

Amphloxus or Lancelot, a priniltive chordate 
occurring in sand-banks around British shores 
and elsewhere. 

Ana, a collection of criticisms, observations, or 
opinions about a particular person, place or 
subject. Used as a suffix espedally applies to a 
person's memorable saying^ anecdotes about 
or publications bearing on. as in Johnsoniana, 
Alesrandriana, Vidorfana. 

Anabolism, flee Catabolism. 

Anarchism* See J3. 

Anchor, on instrument used for keeping ships 
stationary. Great Improvements have bem 
introduced in recent years. stooklesB anchors 
bdxig now ohlefly used, consisting of a shank 
and a loose fluke. lAoyds* rules prescribe the 
number and weight of anchors which must be 
carried by merchant shlpe. 

Anhhortto is a religious person who retires into 
solitude to employ himself with holy thoughts. 
Among the early Christians, anchorites were 
numerous, but In the Western Church they 
have been few. Their reputation for wisdom 
and preseienoe was high, and kings and ruleis in 
olden days would visit their cells for counseL An 
anchorite or "ankret" was in medtoval times 
a source of fame and profit to the monastic bouse 
within which he was voluntarily Immured. 
Anohovy, a fish of the herring flunUy, distinguished 
by its large mouth and projectliig snout, plenti- 
ful in the Mediterranean, and much esteemed 
when cured. 

Ancient Lights are rights of light enjoyed br a 
proper owner over adjoining land. 8i^ a 
right is obtained either by unlntemipted en- 
joyment for twenty years, or by ^itten auth- 
ority. and QDoe iegaitr esta bUiffi ^ camiot te 
upset, no building being permlsBible that would 
seriously interfere with the privilege. 
Anamometer, an Instrument for measuring tlr. 
strength of the wind. In the roost edde^ ured. 
pattern the rotation, about a vsrticai axis, of a 
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group of hemispherical or conical cups gfres a 
measure of the total flow of air past the cups, 
various registering devices being employed. 
The Dinee anemograph provides a continuous 
record of the variation in both velocity and 
direction; changes of pressure produced In a 
horisontal tube, kept pointing into the wind by 
a vane, cause a float, to which a pen Is attached, 
to rise and fall in sympathy with the gurts and 
hills. The recently devised hot-wire anemo- 
meter. depending upon the change of electrical 
reslBtanoe experienced by a heated wire when 
cooled, enables very gentle air currents to be 
investigated. 

Aneroid la the kind of barometer which does not 
depend upon atmospheric support of a mexcury 
(or other liquid) column. It consistB of a 
metallic box. partially exhausted of olr. with a 
corrugated lid which moves with atmospheric 
changes. A lever system magnifies the lid move- 
mmts about 200 times and atmospheric preesure 
is read from a dial. The construction of the 
vacuum chamber provides automatic compensa- 
tion for temperature changes. An aneroid bsro- 
meter is the basic component of an altimeter. 

Angelica, an aromatic plant of the Umbeiliferae 
order, Anoelioa offieinalie, valuable as a flavour- 
ing and possessing medicinal properties. In 
olden times supposed to protect against poison. 

Angelns, a church bell rung in Boman Catholic 
countries, at morn, noon, and sunset, to remind 
the faithful to say their Angelic Salutation. 

Angevin Dynasty includes the Plantagenet kings 
from Henry II. to Kichard II. The name was 
derived from Henry Il.'8 father, Geoffrey, Count 
of Anjou. 

Angles, a northern tribe originally settled in 
Schleswig, who with the Saxons and Jutes 
invaded Britain in the 6tb cent. 

Angstrom, a unit of wavelength, named after the 
Swedish physicist A. J. Angstrom (1814-74). 
equal to one hundred-millionth of a centimetre 
(10~* cm). It is used to measure wavelengths 
of light. X-rays, etc. 

Aniline, a simple aromatic compound related to 
benzene and ammonia. It is obtained firom 
coal-tar. The name recalls the fact that It was 
first prepared by distilling Indigo (anil is 
Portuguese for indigo). In 1856 W. H. PeriUn 
(1838-1007) discovered the first aniline or 
coal-tar dye, mauve, and thus founded the 
modern dyestuff industry. 

Animal Kingdom. See F25. 

Anise, an umbelliferous plant [Pimpinena atiieum) 
found in Egypt and the Levant, and valued for 
its fruit, aniseed, possessing certain medicfaial 
properties and yielding an aromatic. vohttUe oiL 
Alro used in cooking. The anise of the Bible is 
Anethum graveolem, i.e., dill. 

Annates were acknowledgments formerly paid to 
the popes by way of fee or tax in respect of 
ecclesiastical preferment, and consisted usually 
of a proi^ion of the income (** first-Dnits ") of 
the office. Introduced ii to England in the 18th 
cent.; annexed to the Crown under Henry vni: 
tranrferred to a perpetual ftmd for the benefit 
of the poorer clergy in 1704. Are Queen Anne*! 
Bounty* 

** Annual Register,” a yearly record of political 
and literary events, founded by Edmund Burke 
(as editor) In 1750 and Robert Doraley. the 
bookseller. 

Annunciation, Feast of the (March 26), is a church 
festival commemorating the message of thh in- 
carnation of Christ brought by the angel Gabriel 
to the Vlr^ Mary, hence the title Lady Day. 

Anointing is the pouring of consecrated oil upon 
the body as a mark of supreme honour. In 
Ei^Iand it is restricted chiefly to the ceremony 
of the monarch's coronation, and the spoon with 
which the ofl is applied fbniu ^part the 
l^llsh regalia. In the Roman Catholic Church 
anohitlng lepiesents the saerament of extiema 
miction. 

Ant There are Bibont 6.000 speolee of ants, wbidi 
belong to the same order (Hymenoptera) as the 
bees, wasps, and Ichneumon ffies. They we 
Bodal In habit, Uving in oommiiiilUee of vuiiiif 
sbee and devetomnent. There are tliree baeio 
castes in ants-Hiho fhinaleB or qiieeas. the 
moire, and tbe-ioorftm (the last-named being 
neuter), although spedafleed fbnns of woricem 
are sametimee found. the aofaKsrt of the 
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luurveBtiiig mtM, In the communitlee of thoee 
meeiee of ents which evolTed most tecently 
there ie e highly oomplez lodal life end welL- 
developed diyieion (rflabour. Some gpeciei of 
(heae anto mate alayea of other apeoiea. atealiiig 
the coooona hefora the edult fbnna emeage. 
Many ** '* gxeenflieB. i^biob they 

protect for their hooey-fite aecretioo. and moat 
ants* neala oontaln many **gue8t8,** such aa 
beetlea and eQver fish. Some ants harvest 
gtainB of com, and others, ftom S. America, live 
on fang! irtiich they cultivate in underground 
** mushroom beds.** 

Antaretio Bsploratlon. In earlier oenturlea ft 
was thought that a great continent must exist 
in the southern hemisphere, around the South 
Pole, to balance the known land masses in 
the north. Its supposed extent was greatly re- 
duced in the 18th cent., particularly when Gapt. 
Cook sailed for the first time south of the Ant- 
arctic Gficle and reached the edge of the ice 
pack. A portion of the ice-covered continent — 
the coast of Qraham Land — ^was first sighted by 
Lieut. Edward Bxansfleld in 1820. Explorers of 
several other natioDs sighted portions of the 
coast-line in other auarteis. but the first exten- 
sive erploxatJoD was made by Gapt. Janies 
Clarke Ross, who with the Erebut and Terror 
penetrated into the Boss Sea in 1841, and dis- 
covered the great Boas Joe Barrier in 78* South 
Jat. Interest in the Antarctic did not revive 
until after 1800, when an international scheme 
of research was drawn up. A Norweidan. C. £. 
Borchgrevink. in 1808-1000. was the first to 
winter in the Antarctic and to travel on the ice 
barrier. The Brltiah share in this work was 
carried out by Gapt. B. F. Scott's expedition in 
the Diacovetv, 1001-4. Scott's pmrty sledged 
across the barrier to 82* 17' South, then a record 
** fiarthest south." A little later. Eni^ 
Shackleton beat this by travelling to within 
100 miles of the South Pole. In 1010 Scott 
organised his second expedition of the Terra 
Nova, and became engaged against his will in a 
** race for the Pole." when, after his departure, 
the Norwegian Arctic explorer, Boald Amund- 
sen. Buddenlv announced that he was sailing for 
the Antarctic. Amundsen set up his base at 
the eastern end of the Barrier, and. relying on 
dog teams for hauling his sledges, reached the 
Pole on December 14. 1011. Meanwhile Scott 
and his party, their start delayed by adverse 
weatber, were marching southwards, man-haul- 
ing their stodges, for Scott was agamst the use 
of dogs. After an arduous Journey they 
reached the Pole one month after Amundsen. 
The return was a struggle against the weather 
and increasing weaknees. probably due to 
scurvy, until at tost they permed within a few 
miles of their base. After the First World War 
the development of the whaling industry greatly 
stimulated fhrther exploration. Outstanding 
expeditions Inchided that of Admiral B. E. 
Byrd. 1020. when he flew over the South Pole; 
The British Graham Land expedition. 1084. 
which carried out the first extensive marolng 
of any part of the Antarctic continent: and the 
U.S. Navy's Antarctic Expeditton of 1040. 
when the whole continent was drcnmnavigated 
and great areas photographed ftom the air. In 
recent years valuable work has been done by 
the first International expedition, the Nor- 
wegian-Britlsh-Swedtob Expedition to Queen 
Maud Land, and by the French in Ad41ie Land. 
The Fidkland Island Dependencies Survey, set 
up during the war. has continued the sctontiflo 
exploratton of Graham Land. The Antarctic 
was the scene of high adventure during the 
International Geophysicai Tear (1067-68). 
when adenttote firom many oountrieB partici- 
pated in the explorations. The Gommonwaalth 
A TBypedit i*^n set out firom 

OPPOBlte tUea of the oontineot and met at the 
South Pole, the U.K. party, tod by Sir Vivian 
Fncbi, firom the Falkland^ and Sir Edmund 
miary and hia party firom New Zealand. Hie 
D.K. party aooomplUhed the first oionii« 
of the White Continent In 00 days. Then 
actontifle work induded the making of aetamic 
and eompJmnentary gravimetric studies at 
fireanent intervals along the 2 JU)0-mile traverae. 
fiinoe the Antaietie is becoming important for 
many rawona. in weatber foreoaating, in the 
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Whaling induatry. and aa a poaafole centre 

reaearob vrtu oeooma aven fiwter in tbs future 
Bteatar. T3iere are two unrelated fomiUm^ 
anteaten. the MyrmeooPhearldaA 
Manidae. Among the former the G^t 

iMvffneeopha^ JuMa) is the larged 
toC^tial 
I the leaser 

, tniB is found 

in foresta of tropical America and Trinidad 
The Two-toed Anteater (Cydopee didachilui\ 
belongs to South America and Hmidad. These 
three animate live mostly on termites; they are 
adapted to this diet, having huge daws for dig- 
ging out ants, and a tubular mouth with a long 
sticky tongue. The Manidae are the Scaly 
Anteaters or Pangolins, widely distributed over 
Africa and the Orient. The difference between 
the two families to that the first has hair cover- 
ing the body, the latter has horny scales instead 
Antennae, paired feelen of Insects and Crustacea. 
Anthem, a choral composkJun, with or without 
instrumental aocompaimnent. usually sung 
after the third collect in the Chuicb of England 
service. The words are from the Scriptures, 
and the composition may be for solo voices 
only, for full choir, or foa both. Among the 
chid British composers of fuithems are Tallis. 
Purcell. Croft. Boyce. Goes, and Stainer. 
Antfaradte is a black coal with a brlUiant lustre. 
It contains 02% and over of carbon and bums 
slowly, without smote or flame. See Coal. 
Anthropoid, meaning " resembling man.'* a sub- 
order of the primate inii.mmB.ift including man 
and also the gibbon, diimpansee. orang-utan, 
and gorilla. 

Antibiotics. See Index to Section P. 

Anticydono, a region where barometric pressure is 
greater than that of ita sunoandingB. Such a 
system is distinguished on weather charts by a 
pattern of isobais, usually dicular or oval- 
ehaped. endosing the centre of high pTessuxe 
where the air is calm. In the remaining areas 
light or moderately strong winds blow spirally 
outwards, in a dockwise direction in the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere (and in the reverse direction 
in the Southern Hemisphere). In accordance 
with Buy's Ballot's law (an obmrver with bade 
to wind in Northern Hemisphere has lower 
pressure to left: In Southern to right). Over 
the British Isles anttoyclonio rveather is gener- 
ally Quiet and settled, being fair. warm, and 
sunny in summer and either very cold and oBen 
foggy or overcast and gloomy in winter. These 
systems move slowly and sometlmeB remain 
practically statioiuiry for days at a time, that 
over Siberia being particularly well defined. 
Extensive belts of almost permanent anti- 
cydones occur in latitudes 30* N. and 30* S. 
Persistent anticydonic weather with easterly 
winds during tte months December to March. 
1002-8. brought the coldest and hardest winter 
to Britain since 1740 (taking the Midlands as 
representative). 

Antimony. Metal dement, symbol Sb. In group 
V of the periodic table. Exists in various forms, 
tile stable foini being a grey brittle metal with a 
layer structure. The other forms are non- 
conductors. On being burned, it gives off 
dense fumes of oxide of antimony. By itself 
it is not of special utility; but as an alloy for 
hardening other metals. It Is much used. As an 
alloy with lead for type-metal, and with tin and 
copper or sine for Britomiia-metal. it is of great 
• value. Most important antimony ore is stibnlte 
(antlm<Hi 7 sulphide). 

Anti-Pope, one elected in opposition to one bdd 
to be canonically cboeen; commonly appUed to 
the popes Urban VI. and Gtement VU., who 
resided at Avignon during the Great Schism 
(1878-1417). 

Anti-proton, the "liegative proton." an atomic 
pa^te created in high energy ooUlsiODB of 
nuclear partloteB. Its existence was oonflxmed 
in Oct. 1966. fifes FIS d). 14. 

Anttoendlain. See J3» 

Antlers are the branched horns of deer, the 
hnnShes being called tinee. Antlers originate 
as outgrowths of the firontal bone, and am 
usually Shed once a year. Except in the rein- 
deer and caribou they am lestiicted to the mate. 
Apertliaid. SeeJ4, 
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ApA a tem applied to the ginilaL cfahnpaiuEee. 
qiw-ut^_aDd^ antiuopi^ <4^ 

■"toan the si^the OPix^'of po&eUo^ 

Aphida. See T£0 (2). 

Ai^ the saered bull wortbipped by the ande&t 
Bgypiiaiui: also the Bdentifle same for the bee. 

Apoca^o wrl^ am thoee whkdi deal wHh 
melatira and prophecy, more eapedally the 
RerelatiOD of 8t. John, 

Apo(mba ihJddcn wrJttogB), the books which were 
included in the Septuagint (Greek) and Vulgate 
(Latfap^versigPB of the Old Testament bntei- 
dnded from the sacred canon at the Befonnatio!) 
by the Protestants on the grounds that they 
were not originally written in Hebrew nor re- 
gard^ as genuine by the Jews. The books 
toclude: 1 Md 2 Esdras. Tobit. Judith, ad- 
dlMoM to mher,^ Wisdom of Solomon. Bo- 
dwtostlouia Itoch. Song of the Three Holy 
Children, History of Susannah, Bel and the 
Tjnspn, Pmyer of Manasses. 1 and 2 Maccabees. 
JBie tgrm is usnaUy applied to the additions to 
the old Testament, but there are also numerous 
Christiian writings of the same chara^r. 

Apogee, that point fai the orbit of a hcavehly body 
which is farthest from the earth ; used tai rela- 
to the sun, moon, and artificial satellites. 
The sun's apogee corresponds to the earth's 
aphelion; the moon's apogee is the pc^t in 
ite OTbit most remote from the earth. See 
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Apostasy is a revolt, by an individual or party, 
from one form of opinions or doctrine to another. 
Julian, the Boman Emperor (881~68), brought 
up as a Christian, became converted to pattanism 
and on coming to the throne (361), proclaimed 
religious toleration. Hence his name, Julian 
tlie Apostate. 

Apostles. The twelve apostles who were disciples 
of Jesus were: Simon Peter and Andrew (his 
brother), James and John (sons of Zebedee). 
Philip. Bartholomew. Tliomas. Matthew, James. 
Thaddaeus, Simon, and Judas Iscariot. After 
the Ascension Matthias was chosen to take the 
place of Judas. St. Paul is always referred to 
as the chief apostle, though be is not one of the 
twelve. St. Barnabas has also been called an 
apostle. 

Apmes* Greed, applied to the most ancient of the 
Church's statements of its belief: ** I believe 
in God the Fkther Almighty; and in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord, who was bom of 
the Holy Ghost and the Viii^ Mary. ..." A 
later version is used in the Ghurcb of England 
at morning and evening prayer. 

Apostolic Fathers were the immediate disciples or 
followers of the Apostles, especially such as left 
writingB behind. They Included Barnabas. 
Clement of Borne. Ignatius of Antioch, Hermas, 
Papias of Hieropolis. and Poiycarp. 

Appeasement Policy. The name of the policy 
during 1987 and 1988 of yielding to the demands 
of Hitler and Mussolini in the hope that a point 
would be reached when the dictators would 
co-operate in the maintenance of peace. The 
poll^ culminated in the Munich Agreement 
(which was the subject of muCb criticism) after 
a series of conoeeskins induding the recognition 
of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and the 
German annezation of Austria. The policy 
was finally demonstrated as ftitfle when Hitler 
seised Csechoslovakla in March 1989. 

Appian Way, the oldest and finest of the Boman 
roods originally laid by Appius Claudius (312 
B.C.) from Borne to Capua and thence to 
Brundlsium (Brindisi). 

Approved Schools are residential sChoolB. subject 
to Home Office inspection, for the training of 
young persQns under 17 who. because of dis- 
turbed nehaviour as a result of unfavourable 
influenoes such as bad environment or parental 
neglect, are guilty of offences or in need of care 
and protection and have been sent to them by 
msgistrateB from Juvenile or other courts. 
Corporal punishment is being phased out and 
^ people think that there should be more 
‘atric help available. See dUo Detention 


roo fed.a ttheeiidoftoeohofr.aiBleAornaveof 

achuidi. 

e^lng CO copper, by 
^ toiwlngB in water-oohmis, 
^ mia are produced. 

watw fiowa or 

were the 

Bomans the oldest Boman aqueduct was 
toe Aqua ^pla. which dates from about 810 b.o. 
Among modem aqueducts may be mentioned 
2?’^ iKJ?^^^b^***** brings water to that 
^rSf? Katrine; that of Manchester. 
wWch taps ThJrl^ie; that of IJverpool. witll 
source, and 
K^Miiiorshlre, which carries 
imter from the Elan Valley to Birmingham. 

applied to the elabomte 
*5®^ OP flowing lines used in 

Moorish art. 

*•* t collc^iOT of fascinating tajes of 
the Orient, of mixed Indi^, Persian, Arabic, 
and Egyptian origination, and first mode known 
in Europe by Antoine Galland, a F^eh Oriental 
H whose original translatiw was cA^d 
Thf •ntoueani and One HiohU, 

modem system of num- 
7. 8. «. In which the 
diglte depmd on their position for their value, 
is ^led the Arabic numerical notation. The 
method is, in fact, of Indian origin. By the 
9th cent. Hindu science was available in Arabic, 
and the Persian mathematician Al-Kwarizbnl 
(c. 8M) In his Arithmetic used the so-called 
Arabic system of numbering. Gradually the 
meth^ spread to Europe, taking the place of 
toe Boman system which was useless for calcu- 
lation. The West Is indebted to the Arabs for 
the xero symbol, the lack of which had been a 
serious drawback to Greek mat hftinii.t.i^. it 
made the invention of decimal fractions possible. 

Aragonite, the unstable form of calcium carbonate 
found as a mineral in some young deposits. 
It crystallises in the orthorhombic systm but 
tends to revert to calcite (q.v.). 

Aramaic lAnguages. the Semitic dialects current in 
Mesopotamia and the regions extending south- 
west from the Euphrates to Palestine from about 
the 12to cent. b.o. until after the rise of Islam, 
when Aramaic was superseded by Arabic. 
Both Aramaic and Greek were spoken in Pales- 
tine during the time of Christ. See M30(8). 

Areba^teryz, a fossil bird providing a connerting 
^k between reptile /md hMs. It had feathers. 


the fourth month of the year, from the 

man ApHHs derived from opsHra ** to open ** 

^he period when the buds bakhi to open. 

Apes is a semicIrooUur reoeas. axdhed or dome- 


for gliding flight. The first specimen, found in 
1861, in the Solenbofen limestone of Bavaria, 
is in liondon’s Natural History Museum. 

Arehbiiliop. the cbktf of the bishops of an eccleai- 
astical province In the Greek. Boman. and 
Anglican cbuiches. In the Church of England 
there are two archbiahops. the Arehhitoop of 
Ganterbury, called the Primate of oU England, 
and the ArehbUhop of York, styled the Primate 
of England. 

Archimedet’ Prlnolple. When a body ia weighed 
in air and then tai any fluid, the apparent loss 
to weight is equal to the weight of fluid displaced. 
This Bcientifle fact was noted by the Byraonaan 
philosopher Archimedes (287'-212 b.o.) and is 
frequently used as a basis for density measure- 
ments. 

Arahtteotore, the art and science of building. • The 
provision of shelter for mankind by the orderly 
arrangement of materials in a manner which 
expresses man's attitude to living. The fimns 
which buildingB take are the outcome of the 
function for which they are to be used, of the 
architect's aesthetic sensibility and of the struo- 
tuial method adopted. Until the last hundred 
years structural methods were limited to timber 
frames, and columns. Untels. load-bearing walls, 
ardbes, vaults, and domes in brick or stone. 
From these few basic elementa have evolved toe 
great variety of historic styles of building to be 
found throughout the world. To give but one 
example, toe Greeks created those systems of 
decorated oohuans and beams, known as the 
OrdersL which were adapted by the Bomana. 
revived decoratively rather than strocturany 
during the BenaJasanoe and are atlll uind in 
debased form on the more preromptuous type 
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Of nodem Iwildinff. It leoent Ttan , bowerer. AxgfflaeeoiiB Sockf axe a aediiiientaiy oioiid. 
aitblteetoxe baa token on a new meaning. Onoe duding the ahalea and daya. 
oonflned to tbe xiefa. in the fonn of Cboicb. Argon, ebemioal dement, symbol A. This wor 
State, or Oommeroe, » Is now, with the ooming the Unit of the inert wea (g.e.) to he Isolated 
of democracy, recognised as an essential social fiom air by Bayldgh and Bamsay in ism 
sendee far alL This, and tbe deydopment of Argon to used for lUUng gas-iUJed metaJ iUv 

new stmctiixal tedmlaues and materiato (stec^ ment dectrlo toxnps. In gas dlsdiarge tube it 

alnmininm, dieet glass, idnfoxoed oonorete. gires a blue glow. 

plasticiL and plywoods, to name a fowl, have Arithmetio, the branch of n^hematios that deals 
made the fnter^ in msti^ styles, the main- with numerical calculations as in counting, 
stay of the older aicbiteet, of secondary impor- measuilug, weighing. She early dviltoations 
tanoe. Modem aichltectnn to the creation of nsed simple arithmetic for oommerdal pur- 
buildings with the highest poesihle standards of poses, employing symbols and later lettem of 
fonctiomal performanoe in terms of efficient the alphabet as numerals. WheuHlndu-Axabic 
planning and structure, good artificial and numerals replaced Boman numerals iu the 

natural lighting, adequate heating or cooling. Middle Ages it meant a great step forward and 

and proper acoustic conditions constotent with Jed to rapid derelopments— the invention of 
tbe price tbe cUent can afford to pay. At the logarithms, slide-mle, calculating machines, 
same time the architect’s task to to design a Ark ot the Covenant was the sacred chest of the 
structure, and the spaces the structure delimits. Hebrews and symbolised God’s presence. It 
internally and externally, which are festhetlcaUy was overlaid with gold inside and outside. It 

stimulating and satisfying, and well related to accompanied the Israelites into battle and 

the land and buildings around. was once captured by the Philistines. Even- 

Aretle Bsploratton. Modem exploration of the tually it found a resting-place in Solomon’s 

Arctic begins in the 16th cent., when men sought Temple. 

to reach the East Indies by sailing through Armada, SpanUh, the naval expedition fitted ont 
the Arctic to the Fadflc Ocean. The North- by Phillip H. of Smtin in against England, 
east Pasaage, via the shores of northern Afiia, commanded by the Duke of Medina Bidonia. 

was the first attempted. In 1668 and 1664 It comprised 120 ships, wm manned by 8,000 

the English navigators Sir Bichaid Chan- saJlots and carried 10.000 soldiers and more than 

cellor and Stephen Burrough Bailed into the 2,000 cannon. Against this formidable force 

White Sea, but were prevented by storms and Elizabeth had only 80 ships, manned by 0.000 

kse from advancing forther eastwards. The aailora. under Lord Howard of Effingham, under 

project was later revived by tbe Dutch: Bar- whom served Drake. Hawkins, and Frobisher, 

endts in 1604 dtooovered Spitsbergen, hot also The British Fleet awaited the Armada off 

foiled to get beyond Novaya Zemlya. It was Plymouth, and at Tilbury there was a oon- 

not. in fiaot. until 1870 that tbe Swede, A. E. siderable defensive land force under tbe oom- 

NordensklOld. in the Vega^ succeeded in reaching mand of the Earl of Leicester. On July 10 the 

tbe Padflo. Tbe attempts to find a North-west ships of the Armada were sighted off the Lizard. 

Pasaage were more numeroua and determined. disposed in a crescent seven miles long from 

In 1686 John Davte penetrated Davis Strait and bomtoboro. The excellent manoeuvring of the 

coasted along Baffin Island. Hopre rsn high English, their fire-ships, and a gale from the 

when Henry Hudson dtooovered Hodson Bay N.W. combined so effectively to crfople the 

in 1610. but a practicable passage continued to Spanish ships that the Armada was scattered 

elude explorers. The problem was to find a in oonliision. a very small remnant contriving 

navigable route through the maze of channels to reach home via the North of Scotland. It 

in the short summer season, and to avoid being was impossible to embark the army of Paima 

frozen in with supplies exhausted. After the waiting in tbe Netherlands. Elizabeth had a 

Napoleonic Wars the Admiralty sent out many medal struck bearing in Latin the inscription, 

naval expeditions which culminated fai Sir ** God blew, and they were scattered.*’ 

John Ffonklin’s expedition with the Erdma and Armadillo, a genus of animals related to the sloths 
Terror In 1846. The ships were beset by ice in and anteatera. bolonging to South America. 

Victoria Channel and, alter Franklin’s death. and carrying a hard bony covering over the 

were abandoned by their crews, who perished hack, under which one species {Tolvpevtea) can 

from scurvy and starvation on their march completely conceal itself when attacked, rolling 

southwards. To ascertain their fote. several itself up like a hedgehog, 

ftixther expeditions were despatched, and the Armageddon, according to tbe Bevelation of Bt. 
crew of tbe InvetUgaim, oommanded by B. J. John, the great battle in which the last oon- 
M’Clnre, sailing eastwards fixnn Bering Btiait, liict between good and evfl to to he fought, 
were the first to make the Passage, though In AnniUary Sphere, an early form of astronomical 
dQhig BO they were obliged to abandon tbeir apparatus with a number of drcles representing 

riiip. It was thirty yean before tbe Norwegian. equator, meridian, ecliptic, etc. Used by 

Boald Amundsen, succeeded in sailing the Oioa Hipparchus and Ptolemy and up to tbe time of 

from east to west. In tbe meantime, the North Tycho Brahe for determining the position of 

Pole had become the seal of explorers. NanseiL the stats. 

in 1808, pot the From Into the Ice-pack to drifr Aromatlo. A term used by chemists, originally 
aerosB the Polar basin, and himself made an to describe compoands like benzene, having a 

unsnccesrih] attempt on the Pole acroea tbe Pbaractertotic smell. It is a term which implies 

pack. This was eventually achieved by the a oohection of chemical Cbaraeteristics, tbe 

American explorer Bobert E. Peary, who after salient foatnres being a fiat ring structure and a 

sevucal expeditions In the North Greenland general similarity to benzene, 

region, Pledged to the Pole with Ezklmo com- Arsenio, a metalloid element, symbol As, in group 
puiiODS In 1900. The next phase was tbe em- V of the periodic table, usually met with as a 

ployment of afarCblpB and aeroplanee in Arctic constituent of other minerals. someUmes by 

explofstion. In 1020 Admiral Byrd mode the itself. Its compounds are very poisonous, 

first flight over tbe Fole,jBnd in the same year Lead arsenante to a powerftil insecticide used for 

Amundsen and LinoolD Ellsworth flew the air- spraying fruit trees. The more etable allo- 

ship Norge from Spitsbergen to Point Barrow. troplo form (grey) has a layer sfcruoture. and 

Alaska. Two years later, the ItoHa. com- oondnote electricity. 

manded by the ItaUan, Nobile, was wrecked on Artesian Wells take their name from Artois in 
a return fli^t from the Pole, and Amundsen France, where the first welte of this kind were 

lost tito Mb In an attempt to rescue the survlvorB. odnstructed in 1120. They are to he found 

With modem developments in aireraft and only when a water-bearing bed to sandwtohed 

navigation, flights over tbe Polar basin are between two imperrions beds. When a boring 

almost a routine matter, and psssengw flights to made to the lower part of the bed. the praasare 

between Europe and America via northern ofwater to sufficient to cause the water to over- 

Oieenlandarebefogploneend. Ihefirstvoyage flow at tbe surfooe. Artesian w^ were kn^ 

under tbe North Pole was made In August to ancient Egypt and China, and have exi^d 

1068 by the American imclear^poweied eub- in the Sahara since the earliest times. The 

marine Nouffiiw. fountains in Trafalgar Square am fod by 

Axstaacaoes Roito, the vodka oompoeed of gralnc artesian wells sunk through the London day 
of Band, chi^ sandstones; quarts to the most into the chalk about 400 ft, 
abundaiitmlaeral in these rocks. Arthur's Seat, a hill of vcdcanlo origin. 828 ft. high. 
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dom^tiM Hdlrrood Paurk. ta the ioiith-«Mit of 
BdioborKh. 

AitSolM. Thoi9i^ifid«fuethOBeooatain6dtoao 
Act of Henry VllT. and were of Boman Catholic 
origin. The Thiriiy-NiM ArtieUi drawn up in 
1608 compriBB the doctrines of the Anglican 
Established Church, and must be subscribed 
to by all taking holy orders therein. 

Art Nonveau, a term applied to the ** new art " 
which spr^ across Europe and the C.S.A 
during the 18908. It was mainly a style of 
architecture and interior decoration which 
attempted to break with the old traditions of 
darkness and ** heaviness '* by the use of the 
new materials of cement, steel, and glass iioQi 
which it created patterns characterised by: 
(a) over-elaboration: (6) relatively naturahstic 
but tortuous representations of plants, etc.: 
(e) a ubiquity which left no surface undecorated. 
Typical of the extravagances of Art Kouveau 
are the cast-iron lilies with copper tendrils, the 
cupboard doors and chair-backs with heart.- 
shaped holte. and the furniture shaped like 
anlmals^xamples of which are still with us. In 
Britain the movement was basically a continua- 
tion of the Arts and Crafts movement of William 
Morris; Aubrey Beardsley represented this es- 
sentially lln-de-sitele school in his drawings. 

Arts and Crafts Movement, the English revival of 
decorative art which began about 1875 as a 
revolt against the existing vulgarity of internal 
decoratiem and fumlshings and the pettiness of 
academic art. Inspired by William Morris and 
Burne-Jones together with Bossetti. it was 
strongly influenced by the former’s mediaeval- 
ism. his hatred of industrialism, and hie own 
version of socialism which Included the regenera- 
tion of man by handicrafts. His firm of Morris 
A Go. produced wallpapers, tapestries, furniture, 
stained -gisss windows, carpets, and fabrics in a 
style totally different from that of contemporary 
Victorian decoration. M orris’s Eelmscott Press 
did much to raise the standards of book design 
and printing. Art Nouveau. 

Arum, a genus of plants of the Araceae family, of 
which there is but one British species, the wake- 
robin or cuckoo-pint, sometimes also styled 
**Jjord8 and IjOdies.” Its pointed leaves and 
spikes of scarlet pedsonous berries are familiar in 
the hedgerows. 

Arundel Marbles, a collection of ancient Greek 
sculptures formed by Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, in the 17th cent, and presented to 
Oxfonl University by his grandson, Henry 
Howard, who became Duke of Norfolk. 

Aryans, nomadic peoples who made their way in 
successive waves from the Eurasian steppes to 
the Indus and the Nile during the first half of 
the 2nd millennium b.c. They crossed the Hindu’ 
Kush into N.W. India and settled in the valleys 
of the Indus and Ganges, where an earlier Indus 
civilisation had flourished, c. 8250-2750 b.o. 
Their religious Ideas ore reflected In the Veda 
(oldest Hindu scriptures, written down many 
centuries later In Vedic, parent language of 
Sanskrit). Those who made their way to 
Syria and Egypt founded the Hyksos empire (c. 
1680-1680 B.O.). The Aryans introduced the 
horse-drawn chariot and spoke a language firom 
which the great Indo-European family of lan- 
guages Is derived, with one group in India and 
Iran, and another In Europe. See USO. 

Asaloetida, an acrid, strong-smelling gum resin 
exuded from the stem of an nmbelUferons plant. 
Ferula foetid found in Persia and Afghanistan. 
Fmmerly used medicinally to treat hysteria; 
still used in cooking In India, Iran, and France. 

Ascension Day, or Holy Thursday, is the 40th day 
after Easter. 

Ascot Baoes are an annual fashionable ftmctlon 
dating from 1711 and taking place on Ascot 
Heath, only sbt mUes from Windsor, In June. 
These races have always had royal patronage. 
The course Is nearly two miles 1^. 

Ash, a fiBunlUar deciduous tree of the graiw Froaf - 
nvs, of over 00 spedee. native to North-tem* 
perate i^ons. The ash held an important 

g lace in Nome mythology, M^lt was 
3 support the heavens with Its roots in Hell. 
The spedee native to Britain, and to Europe. 
Is F. epn^ior. a tall tree with oomi^^d iMV^ 
greenish flowers, winged seeds, wd black buds 
in winter. It is a valuable timber tree, tough 


pd^etaatl^ and laigdy used for wheds and 
handles. Tte rowan, or mountain ash. ffortus 
aueupar^ with similar leaves and oniiga 
ben^, bdongs to a different fiunily. K 
or weeping ash ia a weeping strain 
whichmakes an ideal natural summer house. 

The, toe symbol which distinguisheB toe 
winning cricket team in the Anat.'wi.URfi i^gt 
Mate^. In 1882 toe Australians won at toe 
by 7 runs. After the match the following 
epitaph appeared in the SporHng Timet: ** In 
affectionate remembrance of Bng Miiih Crickei 
which died at toe Oval on Aug. 20, 1882, 
deeply lamented by a large drde of sorrowing 
friends and acQuaintanoes. B.IJ’. NB. The 
My wffl.be oemated and toe adies taken to 
Australia. When toe English Eleven went to 
Australia the same winter it was eatd that they 
had come to recover the ** ashes.** England 
won two out of three matobes, and after the 
third match toe ashes of what is now generally 
believed to have been a stump were presented 
in an urn to Ivo Bligh, later Ixnd Damley. He 
bequeathed the um to the M.C.C., and It now 
stands In toe Memorial Gallery at Lord's. 

Ato Wednesday, first day of Lent, being the 
seventh Wednesday before Easter, on whidi 
ashes are sprinkled on the head as sign of 
penitence, a practice dating from toe Middle 
Ages. 

Asp. a small poisonous snake, often mentioned In 
ancient literature and traditloDally snppoeed to 
have been need by Cleopatra in killing herself. 
Probably the Egyptian Homed Viper (Cerosles). 

Assassination, treacherous murder for political 
ends, usually of a ruler or distinguished person. 
Among the most famous assasHinationB of his- 
tory were: Julius Caesar. 44 B.O.; Thomas h 
Becket. 1170; l>avid Bissio, 1666; William 
the Silent. 1584; Henry IV. of France. 1610; 
Jean Paul Marat. 1703; Abraham Lincoln, 
1866: Alexanderll.ofBuBBla.1881: Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria, 1914; Dr. Doll- 
fuss. 1934: King Alexander of Yugoslavia. 
1934; Mahatma Gandhi, 194^ KlngAbduffah 
of Jordan. 1051; Liaquat All Khan. 1051; King 
Felsiil of Iraq. 1068; Mr. Bandaranaike, 3059; 
President Kennedy. 1968: Dr. Verwoerd. 1966: 
Dr. Martin Luther King. 1068. 

Asteroids are minor planets most of whose orbits 
lie between those of Mars and Jupiter; they 
were unknown until toe discovery of Ceres by 
Piazsi in 1801. More than a thousand have 
been named and many thouBands are believed to 
exist. After 1801 they were identified by their 
paths on exposed photographic plates. Most 
of them have a diameter of weU under 50 miles. 
Ceres, with a diameter of e. 480 m.. is the largest, 
then there are Pallas (c. S04 m.). Juno (120 m.), 
Vesta (240 m.), Astraea. Adonis. Hermes, 
Hidalgo, Eros, Amor. Apollo, and the Trojan 
group which all take their names from Homer's 
Jiiod— Achilles. Pstroclus, Hector, Nestor, 
Priam, A«unemnon, Ulysses. Aeneas. Anchisn. 
TroUus. AJox. and Diomede. The asteroid 
Icarus (diameter c. i mile) makes the cloaeat 
approach to the Sun, and was within a few miles 
of toe Barth on June 15. 1068. A foil list of 
asteroids with explanation of all toe names has 
been Issued by toe Spanish astronomical his- 
torian. Prof. A. Pahude-Borrell. 

Astrolabe, a medieval setentiflo Instrument for 
taking altitudes, observing the sun by day and 
the stars by night, and used for tdling the time 
and finding the latitude. Used by toe ancient 
Greeks, later by the Arabs and Peraiaiw. and 
JntMuced into Europe by way of Spain in 
toe 14th cent. Chaucer is said to have sent his 
son liOis, a ten-year-old student at Oxford, on 
astrolabe with a treatise on its use In 1801. 

Astronomical unit, toe mean distance from toe 
centre of toe earth to toe centre of toe son, or 
half toe major oxia 6i toe earth’s elUpUeal orbit. 
It has been known for some 800 years that the 
earto-snn distance is roughly 98 million miles, 
but over the past 60-odd years estronomen have 
attempted to determine it with ever-greater 
aceuracy, using various methods of computation. 
Spencer Jones (1081) deduced a value of 
98,004.000 miles; the Amerieaa astronomer 
E. K. Bifoe (1060) obtained a value of 92.914300 
mites; and data from toe PUmeer V omm 
probe gave a value of 92,0£5.1€0 mites. The 
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earth>8im distance is a fundamental Talue in 
astronomF* 

Astrologsr. See J5. 

Astronomy, the oldest and one of the most 
fascinating of sciences, was in early times 
associaAed with astrology, but by a long aeries 
of observations and mathematloal calculations 
a gradual knowledge of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies grew up. Pythagoras (620 
B.O.) understood the revolution of the earth upon 
its axis, but it was not until two thousand 
years later that his theory gained general 
acceptance, when the keen and irasious minds, 
hist of Oopemicos. and then of Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo, demonstrated the truth of the 
Pythagorean theory. With the setting forth of 
the Copemican syrtem. astronomy was placed 
on a sure foundation, and the movements of the 
planets began to be more clearly comprehended. 
The studies of Kepler and Galileo. maWni r their 
observations with the telescope, resulted in an 
immense increase of astronomical knowledge. 
Newton, to whom we owe the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, the improvement of the 
telescope and many other discoveries, placed 
physical astronomy on well-defined lines. Two 
great landmarks in more recent times were the 
discovery of Uranus by Herschel in 1781 which 
extended the solar system as then recognised, 
and the estimation by Hubble in 1924 of the . 
distance of Andromeda of nearly a million 
light 3 man (more recent determinations give i 
1.500.000 iight years), which Showed that our , 
Galaxy was just one of many. Today radio- 
telescopes and space probes are advancing 
astronomical knowledge and making it possible 
to explore regions beyond the scope of optical 
telescopes. The following have held the posi- 
tion of Astronomer Roytd (period of office in 
brackets): John Flamsteed (1075~1719). 

Edmund Halley (171fMi2). James Bradley 
(1742Hi2). Nathaniel Bliss (1762-66). NevU 
Maskelyne (1765-1811). John Pond (1811-85). 
Sir George Airy (1885-81). Sir William Christie 
(1881-1610). Sir Frank Dyson (1010-33). Sir 
Harold Spencer Jones (1033-55). Sir Kichaid 
WooUey(1956- ). SeeVl^-f. 

Astrcphysios, a branch of astronomy concerned 
with the physical nature and constitution of 
celestial bodies. The application of spectros- 
copy and photometry since the second half of 
the 10th cent, and of space research in recent 
years has been responsible for the great advance 
in this branch of science. 

Athanasian Creed, one of the three ancient creeds 
of the Ghristian Church, often refisrred to as the 
Quicunoue FtiU. is a statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and though 
named after St. Athanasius, the view is now 
vridely held that it is the work of St. Ambrose 
(889-07). See aUo Apostles’ Creed and Niceiie 
Creed. 

AthoM. also caUed ** Bamiet ** or ** Propulsive 
Duct.'* This can be considered as an extremely 
simple gas-turbine engine, without any rotating 
parts. A power plant vrlth great possibilities 
for high-speed aerial flight, it consists of a 
diffuser, combustion chamber, and exhawt 
chamber: Its thrust results from the fact that 
the gases leaving the athodyd have a higher 
velocity than the gases entering it. 

Atmosphere is the gaseous envelope of the earth, 
and coDsIste of a mixture of gases (see Air) and 
water vapour, the variability of the latter being 
of great impmtance meterologically. The ozone 
layer, whm abeorbe ultra-violet radiation 
wbicib would be letbal to plant Ufie If it reached 
the groimd. to concentrated at about 20 miles 
above the earth but extends to about tvrioe 
that heiidit. The lower level of the atmos- 
phere im to a height of about 7 miles (6 miles 
at the Potoe and 10 mllee at the Equator) to 
known as the tirowmphere, and it to in this 
region that nearly ul weather phenomena occur. 
This to the region of most Interest to the fore- 
caster studytaig temperature, humidity, wind- 
speeds. and the movement of air masses. 
TOiipecature fialto with beikht by about 1* C. 
per 600 fL In this layer. The hnmopmtee is tbe 
boundary between the tropomhere and the 
sfratotphers. Temperatme vartoe little in tbe 

< lower levetoof this regton: it to mainly doadtoas. 
and has no verSeal ounents. Strangely 
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enough, the lowest temperatures of the atmos- 
phere are to be found not at the Poles, but at 
about 11 miles above the Equator, where a 
temperature as low as -’SOr 0. has been 
recorded! Temperatores begin to rise about 
20 miles from the earth’s surfisoe at auuut the 
same rate as they fall in the troposphere, 
owing to the abeorption of solar radiatlan by 
tbe concentration of ozone. The stratospheric 
air to extremely dry. Near the 60-mil6 level 
a number of important atmospheric phenomena 
occur. Above this level the oxygen becomes 
predominantly monatomic in contrast to the 
normal diatomio form at lower altitudes. This 
is the ionoevhtte, extending to h^hts over 600 
miles fh>m the earth’s surface. layer acts 
as an electrical radio mirror which makes long- 
distance radio transmission possible. The 
auroras are most frequently observed at alti- 
tudes near 60 miles but do extend at times far 
higher. See oleo Xonosobere. 

Atmospherics are electrical! impulses which are 
believed to originate in atmospheric electrical 
dischargee such as lightning. Hiey give rtoe to 
cTaahlng background noiseo in the loudspeakers 
of radio sets, interfering', vrith reception at 
distances of up to 4.000 mfles from the centre of 
the disturbance. The location of atmospherics 
with the aid of radio direction-finding methods 
gives warning of the approach of thunder- 
storms. 

Atom. See F9-14. 

Atomic Pile, an apparatus c<mtalnlng a fissionable 
element and a moderator, such as heavy water 
or graphite, in which a self-sustaining fission pro- 
cess proceeds at a controllable rate. The first 
atomic pile, constructed on a squash court at 
Chicago, was operated for the first time on 
December 2. 1042. under the direction of Dr. 
Enrico Fermi. The pile contained 12.400 lb. of 
iiwiniiifn See Nuclear Reactors. 

August, named after the Emperor Augustus, be- 
cause it vros hto ” lucky ” month. 

Auks, duck-like sea-birds, black and white, with 
short, narrow wings compact bodies, and legs 
set well back. Breed in oolonicB on rocky 
coasts of N. Europe (incl. British lides) and 
spend most time in coastal waters. Migrate 
south in vrinter. The Auk famUy includes the 
Razorbill, IJttle Auk. Guillemot, and Puffin. 
Tbe Great Auk became extinct in tbe 10th 
cent, after ruthless hunting for the sake of its 
feathers. Except for the Black Guillemot, they 
lay only one egg a year. 

Aullo Comu^ a supreme court of tbe Holy Roman 
Empire, established by Maximilian I.. in 1501. 
Aurora polarto. This wonderful phenomenon of 
the night Sky to a common sight in some high 
latitudes, north and south. It to visible leas 
often in temperate latitudes, and only very 
seldom in tbe tropics. As seen in tbe northern 
hemisphere it to called the aurora botealto or 
northern Ughts, and in the south, the aurora 
australis or southern lights. The zone of maxi- 
mum frequency surrounds the north magnetic 
pole and Indudes Greenland, northern Ganada, 
and tbe north coast of Alaska. Auroral displays 
may take several forms, e.g.. a faint glow, a 
diffuse ribbon of light crossing the heavens, 
great folded waving ourtainB like draperies: 
the whole sky may be a grand panoply of light. 
Both the aurora and the magnetic storm as- 
sociated with it are aacribed to the envelop- 
ment of tbe earth in a great doud or stream of 
solar gas shot out from stormy areas on tbe sun 
(sunspots) that has travelled to the earth at 
a spe^ of over a thousand miles a second. The 
gas to mainly atomic hydrogen, but the atoms 
are broken up into their two parts, protons and 
electroDS. These are both electrically charged. 
This renders them subject to tbe influence of the 
earth’s magnetic field, which deflects many of 
them to the high latitudes where the aurora to 
most oominonly seen. Tbe aurora to a kind of 
light essentially different from that of the rain- 
bow wbtob to a partly subjective phenomenon. 
Each beholder sees hto own rainbow, whose light 
to sunlight refracted and reflected by many rain- 
drops. The raindrops that produce hto rainbow 
depend on hto podtion as wdl as on the direction 
of the sun. The aurora, on the contrary, to a 
light ae objective ae that of a candle, though 
produced dlfferaitly. It to a self-li 
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of the air in particular regions of the atmosphere 
that lie fiar above the clouds. Bv shnultaneoua 
observation from stations twenty or more miles 
apart it is possible to locate the position of the 
luminous air. ir.. to detennlne the height of 
the aurora, its location in plan, and its form and 
volume. 

AusterUts, Battle of. was fought near BrOnn. in 
Moravia, on December 2. 1805. when Napoleon 
defeated the Busslans and Austrians under 
Kutuson. 

Anto-da-FA or Act of Faith, was the ceremony 
connected with the sentencing of heretics under 
the Inquisition of Spain and Portugal, the per- 
sons found guilty being imprisoned or burned 
alive. The ceremony took place in some public 
square, sometimes in the presence of the irfag 
and court. 

Automation is a recently coined word used to 
designate the adoption of methods of automatic 
control either of manufacturing processes or of 
any busing process involving a large mass of 
routine work. The word is used In broader and 
narrower senses. In its broadest sense it covers 
any form of mechanisation which largely re- 
places human labour by the work of automatic 
or semi-automatic machines, such as has been In 
progress continuously since the Industrial Bevo- 
lution ; but it is better kept to a narrower mean- 
ing. in which it is confined to the recent de- 
velopment of electronic or similar devices, in- 
volving feedback (automatic detection and 
correction of malfunction). Human labour is 
eliminated save for that needed for watching 
and maintaining the elaborate machines used. 
In this sense, automation began mainly in the 
United States, but has been spreading rapidly 
to other advanced countries. See G14(l). 
Autumn, the third season of the year, begins with 
the autumnal equinox, and ends with the 
winter solstice, but the term is generally under- 
stood as covering the period firom mid-August 
to mid-November. 

Auxins. ** plant hormones.** organic substances 
produced by plants to regulate growth. Syn- 
thetic auxins are now widely used. e.g.. for 
promotion of root formation in cuttings, dif- 
ferential weed control, prevention of premature 
dropping of fruit, in storage of potatoes and 
hard fruit, and to overcome frost damage to 
fruit buds. 

Average is a single number designed to give a 
typical example of a set of numbers, e.g., a 
cricketer’s batting average for a season gives an 
idea of bis typical score. There are several 
kinds of average and their uses are studied in the 
science of statistics (q.v.). A statement that 
“ so and so is the average value " can be mis- 
leading if one does not know which average is 
meant. Three common averages are; the 
arithmetic average (or mean), the mode, and the 
median. The arithmetic average of n numbers 
Is found by adding them together and dividing 
by n; twa is a very common method of averag- 
ing. The mode of n numbers is the most fre- 
quently occurring number. The median is the 
middle number. i.e., the number which Is smaller 
than Just as many of the other numbers as it 
exceeds. Of the numbers 1, 2. 2. 2. 2. 8. 4. 6. 6. 
8. 9. the arithmetic mean is 4, the mode is 2. the 
median is 8. 

Avocet, a graceful wading bird related to the stilta 
of black-and-white plumage, bluish legs, and 
Blender upturned bin. There are four species. 
Avocets nest in colonies and there is one in the 
sanctuary on Havergate Island. SuffollL 
Avogadro's Rjrpothesis. This is a fondamOTt^ 
concept of chemistry. Equal volumes of all 
gases under the same conditions of temperature 
and pressure contain the same num^ of 
molecules. This law was instnnmtal in 
assigning the formuls of molecules. The 
hypothesis was put forward in 1811. but was 
not generally accepted until 1860. 

Aztecs, the name of a native and powe^ race 
found Id Mexico when the Bpania^ ffrst ^ 
covered that country, and with difficulty 
subdued. 

B 

BaUronssa* a ftroefous. long-Ienied wfld pig. 
native of the Celebes, sometimes called the 


homed-hog. because of the long upper tusks in 
me mate, which are developments of the canine 
b^h which grow upwards, piercing the upper 
fighttalig bac^ards. often broken in 

Baboon, mmkeirs belonging to the African genus 
considered the lowest of the 
(Md World (Catarrhine) monkeys, and walk on 
all fours. In the main terrestrial, but take to 
tre^ after food. The mandrill is closely related. 
Ba^lonian Cimtlvlty, the period spent by the 
Jews in Babylon after Jerusalem was captured 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian emperor, 
in 586 B.O. Traditionally the captivity las^ 

70 years, but when Babylon was In turn taken 
by Cyrus In 588 b.o., the exiles were permitted 
to return to Jerusalem. The term is also ap- 
plied in church history to the pi^od 1800-78 
when the papacy moved to Avignon, into the 
control of the French monarchy. 

Dadger, a carnivorous mammal related to the 
weasel, of nocturnal and burrowing liabits. in- 
offensive, subsisting chiefly on roots and 
insects, though sometimes in ice. young rabbits, 
and eggs form part, of itj; diet. Badger-baiting 
was a favourite sport in Britain until it was pro- 
hibited In the middle of the 19th cent. The 
liadger does little harm and quite a lot of good; 
badger digging is to be condemned as a cruel 
sport. 

Ba^ipe. Once popular all over Europe, tills 
instrument is still played in Scotland. Ireland, 
Brittany, and elsewhere. The bag acts as a 
reservoir of air and. when squeezed by the 
player’s arm. forces air through the pipes. One 
of these, the Chanter pipe, iirovides the tune 
and is played by the fingers as in a flageolet. 
The remainder, the Drone pipes, give a con- 
tinuous. unvar^ng note. 

Bailey Bridge, invented by Sir Donald Bailey and 
first used in N. African campaign 1942-3. 
Built up of pre-fhbricated girders, it can be 
easily transported and erected. 

Bailie, is a Scottish term for the magistrate of a 
municipal corporation or royal burgh. 

Bailiwick, a feudal term denoting the limits of a 
bailiff ’(• Jurisdiction. The term has surviired in 
the < 'hannel Islands, where Jersey and Guernsey 
arc Bailiwicks. 

Bakelite. A plastic material made from phenol, 
formaldehyde, and urea. It Is used in the 
manufacture of electrical fittings because of its 
insulating properties. 

Balance of Power was the doctrine In British policy 
whereby Europenn groups should be so balanced 
as to prevent the emergence of a dominating 
Power. Thus the balance was maintained 
between the Triple Alliance (Germany. Austria 
and Italy) and the IMple Entente (Great 
Britain, France and Ilussia) and preserved peaoe 
frtim 1871 to 1914. After the first world war 
there was tentative rapport of Germany’s re- 
covery to counterweight a possible French 
hegemony; but when Germany’s power grew 
under Hitler culminating in the second world 
war. Britain, France and Russia again became 
allies. By the end of the war the old system of a 
balance of power centred upon Europe collapsed 
to give way to a thermonuclear balance of power 
between the super-Powers, the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

RBidadite (It. Baldochino), a canopy usually sup- 
ported by four pUlais over throne, altar, or other 
sacred object. The name is also applM to t^ 
silken canopy used In processions and borne by 
the priest who carriep the Host. . , ^ ^ 

Balearic Cruie, the crowned crane of the Balmuric 
Tsla nds and the North African mainland, dlstin- 
gulshed by its yellowish, b^k-tipped occipital 
tuft and by its trumpet note. 

Baleen or ** whaJehene ** the name given to a 
series of bomy plates growing from the io^,of 
the mouth in those whates classified as W^e- 
bone or Baleen Whales (Mystacooetl) Ihere 
aie 800-400 or so plates on each side, and 
their inner edges are frayed, the whole system 
constituting a filter for ooUecting 
organisms used for food. The B^een Wnales 
include the Right-Whales, the Padflo Gnr- 
Whale. and the Rorquals. See Whales. 

Ballet Is a oombffiation of four arts: dsnobig, 
XDUsIo. pafoting, and drama, each of which is 
ideally of equal importance. The movement of 
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tlie iiidhldiia] danoen aad the *' orcbeBtzatioii ** 
of the whole croap to in the hande of the dioreo- 
nepher. The danoer'e trainJne followe certain 
huio inlee Imt save in claasical ballet there ie 
coneldenble fireedom of movement. Ballet as 
we know it today develcped profeesloiially at 
theOoDit of King Louis XlV. of France, though 
it owes its origtaiB to Italy and in the earliest 
times to Greece and Borne. Its morements were 
made up from the dances of courtiere, country 
folk and tnmblerB. TechniQue grew more com- 
ptez as costume became modified, the body 
gaining complete freedom with the taiTentian of 
tights. A Bucceasion of great dancem—French. 
Italian and latterly Bnaslan left their imprint 
on the art. Contemporary ballet reflects the 
aesthetic of the Kusedan. Bergel Diaghilev. In 
Ftagland Dame Ninette de Valois has laid the 
foundation of anational ballet, at Sadler’s TVells 
and Oovent Garden, with a personality that 
reflects the national character. A Boyal 
Charter was granted in 1067 setting up the 
Koyal Ballet to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Sadler’s Wells group. 

Ballistics, the sdenoe dealing with the motion of 
projectiles, especially shells, bombs, and rockets. 
Great advances have been made la this science 
in recent years. 

Balloon, the modem balloon consists of a bag of 
plastic material Inflated with a gas lighter than 
air. The first ascent by man in a hot-air balloon 
was made on Kov. 21. 1763. and in a hydrogen 
balloon on Deo. 1. 1788. The most famous of the 
early scientific flights by manned balloons were 
those of the Englishmen Ooxwell and GlaJsher, 
in 1802, when a height of 7 miles was reached. 
The flrrt aerial crossing of tha “RngUfth (ThaTwri 
by Blan^ard and Jeffries was made on 7 Jan. 
1786. Piccard’s ascent to 10 miles, in 1981, 
marked the conauest of the stratosphere. Four 
yesM later the huge American balloon Explorer 
II. inflated with nearly 4 million cubic feet of 
helium, carried a team of scientists with their 
floating laboratory to an altitude of 14 miloi. 
In 1967 a pressurised balloon carrying an 
American doctor rose 19 miles above the Earth. 
Captive kite-balloons were widely used in the 
war as defensive measures against air attack. 
Meteorologists send their instruments up in 
balloons to collect data about the upper atmo- 
sphere. and of recent years physicists have 
learned much about cosmic radiation from the 
study of photographic plates sent to the upper 
regions in bidloons. The American balloon 
satellites Echo I and IJ move round the Earth in 
orbits several hundred miles high. and. as the 
brightest of the earth (satellites, can be seen with 
the naked eye as brilliant points moving across 
the sky. Ballooning as a hobby is carried on 
by a number of enthusiasts. 

Balnm, a big genus (140 species) of flowering 
plants. Many species are cultivated for their 
ahowy flowers, ejo. ImvcMans 
the y^ow balsam or ** touch-me-not,” so called 
because the frnit explodes when touched, 
slinging out the seeds. Balsam fir is a conifer 
(AMss balaamea) from which Canada balsam 
ran is obtained. 

Baltimors Bird, a lively black-and-orange bird of 
the oriole sub-flunily extending from Brasil to 
Canada: builds a weU-oonstracted hanging nest, 
and has a fine voice. 

Bamboo, a genus of strong grasses, some species 
growing to over 120 ft. in height: much used 
by oriental peoples for aJl kinds of purposes. 
The young shoots of some spedes are tender and 
esculent. See T5(2). 

(family Mueaeeae), a large herbaceous 
plant cultivated in motet regions of the tropics, 
and one of the most productive plants known. 
The miiin areas of oommerclai cultivation are in 
tropical America, the Canary Istands. and West 
Africa. World p^uction is estimated at 20 
million tons, of whldb only 8 million are for trade. 

Bandicoofa, Australasian marsupial mammals, of 
the stee of a lanN rat or rabbit. They are 
b ur row in g aniroais living largely on insecta. The 
rabbit-eared bandicoot, restricted to Austr^. 
has shrew-like snout. loM ears like a rabbit, long 
crested tall, and a silky coat. The long-nos^ 
^tmidiooot has a spiny coat and comes from £. 
Aastsatteii The imRooted bandicoot has two 

^ IMfonal toes on the foot, like a pig. 


Xfantu (native word « people), term loosely used 
for large family of Negro raoss of Southern 
Africa. EMNagrosa, AUoanlanguaMMflS. 

Baobab, a troptoal African tree. The spectes 
Adanaonia diaiUda to one of the largest trees 
known, though not the tallest: the trunk can 
reach 30 ft. in thickness. The fruit to woody, but 
its Juice provides a cooling beverage. The bark 
yields a fibre used for making nme and doth. 

Barbary Ape, a large monkey bdonglng to the 
genua Maeaea, It to the omy monkw living in 
relative freedom In Euim. a small odony being 
found on the Bode of Glbialtar. It has no tail. 

Barberry, a genus of bexry-prodndng shrubs 
containing a hundred speem Several spedes 
are cultivated for their flowers and bright berries. 
Has an interesting pollination mechanism: the 
base of each stamen to sensitive to toudi. and 
insects probing for nectar cause top of stamen to 
spring inwards, so dusting visitoT's head with 
pollen which can then be carried to the next 
flower visited. The oonunbn barberry {Berberie 
eemmunis) harbours one stage of the fungus 
causes rust of wheat. 

Barbican, a fortified entranod to a castle or dty, 
with projecting towers. In the London street 
called Barbican there was ibnoerly a barbican 
in front of the dty gates. \ 

Barbiturates. A group of drto derived from a 
parent compound called \ barbituric add: 
phenobarbitone is the bes^known example. 
They induce sleep and are used in the manu- 
facture of sleeping pills and sometimes as 
anaesthetics, but they have the disadvantage of 
being habit lormlng. See also P83(8). 

Barbteon School, a school of mid-19th-oent. land- 
scape painters whose main tenet was a return to 
nature with an exact rendering of peasant life 
and country acenery painted on the spot. It 
was named after the village of that name in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, where its diief mem- 
ber»— Millet. Theodore Bouaseau, Daubiffoy. 
and Diaz— made thdr home. Their practice 
of painting direct from nature, which was far 
from universal at that time, made them the 
precuiBOiB of Impressiontam (g.v.). 

Barcarolle, a Venetian gondolier’s song applied to 
instrumental as well as vocal compodtions. 

Bard, among the ancient Celts a poet or minstrd 
whose mi^on was to sing of heroic deeds. He 
was supposed to have the gift of prophecy, and 
was exempt from taxes and miUtary service. 

Barilla, soda carbonate or soda ash obtained by 
burning certain salt-marsh plants {e.g, the 
saltwort, SaleoUi kali). It used to be in great 
demand, nntil the product of the Leblanc and 
then the Solvay ammonia-soda process was 
made available by the chemical Industry, 

Barium, metal element, symbol Ba. In group 11 
of the periodic table. The metaJ is soft and 
easily cut. It occurs as the sulphate and car- 
bonate in nature. It was first prepared by Sir 
Humphry Davy in 1808, as an amalgam, by 
electrolysis of barium chloride. The pure 
metal was not isolated until 1901. 

Barium meal. Barium sulphate is opaque to 
X-rays and before taking x-ray pictures of the 
oUmentary canal ndiologtets gi^ a ** barium 
meal ” to the patients so that the alimentary 
canal shows up more dearly. 

Bamades constitute a sub-class {CUtipedia) of the 
Crustacea. The barnacle fouling the bottom 
of ships is the Goose Barnacle, which has a long 
muscular stalk and a shell composed of five 
plates. The Acom Barnacles, which cover 

^ rocks, breakwaters, etc.. Just below high-water 
nurk are slmflarly constructed, but have no 
stalk. The manner of feeding of barnacles was 
vividly described by T. H. Huxley, who said the 
barnacle to ”a oruBtaoean fixed by its head 
kicking the food into its mouth with Its legs.” 
It WM a naval surgeon, J. Vaughan Thompson, 
who dtoooveied in 1880 that bamades have a 
free-swimming larva (or naupliua). In the 
Middle Ages a curtous myth grew up to the 
effect that the Bamade changed into a sea-bird 
called, for that reason, the Bamade Gooae. 

Barometer to an instrument for measuring 
atmospheric pressure. Invented at Florence 
by Tonfo^ pupil of Galileo, io 1644. The 
standard method consists of balancing the air 
oohunn agatoist a column of mercury, used on 
account of its high density. The mercury to 
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eontainM te a Um irlan tvbe. etoeed at one i 
end. and toTerted in a otetem also oontainlDS 
mercarsr. hdsht of the mercury column. 
Bunportinff the air column, is takm aa the 
pressure at the time, and can be read off very 
accurately by means of a vernier scale. Present* 
day tendency Is to express the readings in unite 
of pressure instead of length, the millibar being 
adopted (1 mb — 1000 dynes per sq. cm.: 1000 
mb = 20*63 inches of mercury approx.). Tlie 
standard fnstrument is correct for pressures at 
0* C. in Lat. 46*. so that corrections have to be 
applied for temperatares and latitudes other 
than these. Also a correction has to be made 
for reducing the pressure to mean sea level. 
See Aneroid. 

Baron, title given In feudal England to a man who 
held his land directly frenn the Mug by military 
or other honourable service. The first baron 
created by letters patent was John Beauchamp 
de Holt. Baron of Kidderminster, in 1387. A 
baron Is a member of the fifth and last grade of 
the peerage of the United Kingdom and is 
addressed as **Lord.*’ Life peers and life 
peeresses rank with hereditary barons and 
baronesses according to the date of their 
creation. In Scotland the term baron is used of 
the possessOT of a fuedal fief, or the representa- 
tive by descent of such a fief. The equivalent 
of the English baron, as a rank of the Scottish 
peerage, is Lord of Parliament. 

Baronet, the lowest hereditary title, instituted by 
James I. to provide tlmds for the colonisation 
of Ulster. The first baronet was Sir Nicholas 
Bacon. Since 1064 no recommendations for 
hereditary honours have been made. 

Baroque, a term used for the art style of the period 
c. 1600-1720 which was the articAic accompani- 
ment of the Jesuit counter-Heformation. Its 
most obvious characteristics are: (o) its emo- 
tional appeal and dramatic intensity both 
related to its deliberate intention as propa- 
ganda a good picture makes better rdlgious 
propaganda than a sermon*' said one of its 
exponents): (b) in architecture, a style which is 
heavily and sometimes almost grotesquely or- 
nate, plentifully covered with voluptuous sculp- 
ture on which draperies float rathw than hang, 
with twisted and spiral Instead of plain or fluted 
columns, and unnecessary windows or recesses 
added for ornament rather than use: (c) its 
emphasis on the whole at the expense of the 
pails Budii that a building’s sculpture merges 
into its architecture and both into its painting 
(Baroque paintings are as closely knit as a jig- 
saw puzzle so that one cannot Isolate individual 
flgura as would be possible in a Renaissance 
one). Baroque architecture owing to its origin 
is found mainly in the Catholic countries; Italy, 
France, Austria, Bavaria, e.p. the Barberinl 
Palace, Rome, designed by its greatest exponent 
Bernini and others: the Church of the Invalides, 
Paris. Baroque artists include Caravaggio, 
Guido Beni. Murillo and Rubens, the greatest 
Northern Baroque painter. The Baroque style 
merges gradually into Rococo (q.v.). 

Barque, a small sailing vessel with three or four 
masts. A three-masted barque has fore- and 
mainmasts square-rigged, the mizzenmast fore- 
and aft-rigged. 

Barrow is an ancient artificial mound of earth or 
stone raised over the site of a burial. In 
Britain barrows were built ftom 2500 b.o. until 
the late Baxon period, but the Egyptian are the 
earliest barrows known, the great pyramids 
lieing a spectacular development of the custom 
of ceremonial burial. Silbury Hill, south of 
Avebury, Is the biggest artificial mound in 
Europe, 1680 ft. in circuit at the base, 816 a. at 
top. and 185 a. high. 

Bartholomew, Massacre of St, occurred in Paris 
on the night of Aug. 24. 1572. when over two 
thousand Huguenots were massacred by order 
of the Clatholio French Cknirt. 

Basalt Bocks are fine-grained, dark coloured, of 
igneous origin and occur either as lava flows 
as in Mull and Btaffa, or as intrusive sheets, like 
the Edinburgh *Gastle Rock and Ballebury 
Craig. One of the most noted examplee of 
columnar basalt ta that of the Gient's Oauee- 
way in Ireland. 

Basantte, A smooth black efllceous mineral, or 
flinty Jasper; a crypto-crystalline quartz. 


sometimes styled the Lydian Stone. An 
alloyed metal being rubbed across basanlte, 
the mark of colour left will Indicate the nature 
and depth of the alloy, hence It obtains its name, 
which signifies, in Greek. " a touchstone.** 

Base, a substance having a tendency to accept a 
proton (H-^). This is a wide definition and 
covers unconventional types of compounds. 
In aqueous solution bases dissolve with forma- 
tion of hydroxyl ions, and will neutralise an 
add to form a salt. In non-aqueous eolventa, 
like liquid ammonia or hydrogen fluoride, 
compounds classically regarded ae salts can be 
bases, s.( 7 ., sodium fluoride is a base in hydrogen 
fluoride solution. 

BasUlsk, is a lizard of aquatic habits, with an 
elevatped crest (which it can erect or depress at 
will) down the centre of its back. 

Basques, people of N. Spain and S.W. France, 
oldest surviving racial group in Europe, who 
have preserved their ancient language which is 
unrelated to any other tongue. 

Bas-Relief ('* low relief *’), a term used in sculpture 
to denote a class of sculptures the figures of 
which are only slightly raised from the sarface 
of the stone or clay upon which the design Is 
wrought. 

Bastille, a castle or fortress in Paris, built In the 
14th cent., and used as a state prison, especially 
for political offenders. Its bad repute as an 
instrument of despotism excited the hatred of 
the populace, who stormed and demolished it 
on July 14. 1780, at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. 

Bastinado, an oriental punidunent. by beating 
witli a pliable tod or cane on the soles of the 
feet. 

Bats. These manunalB fly by means of a mem- 
brane stretched between each of the long fingers 
of the band and between the fifth finger and the 
body. Another membrane stretches between 
the legs and the tail. There are twelve British 
species: namely, the Noctule. Leisler’s B.. 
Berotlne. Pipistidle. Long-eared B., Pauben- 
ton's B.. Natterer's B.. 'Whickered B., Bech- 
stein’s B.. Barbastelle. Greater Horseshoe, and 
Leaser Horseshoe Bats. Bats echo-locate ob- 
stacles by means of supersonic sound waves; 
this explains their ability to fly perfectly at night 
and in dark woods and caves. Blindness does 
not affect this ability but deafness leaves them 
comparatively helpless. Bats are mostly In- 
sectivorous. catching the Insects in their open 
mouths while flying ; some eat fruit. The Vam- 
pire Bats, feeding exclusively on blood, are con- 
fined to tropical America. 

Bath, Order of the. believed to have been estab- 
lished by Henry IV. at his ooronation in 1800; 
remodelled in 1725 as a military order; formally 
instituted in three classes in 1815: civil division 
added in 1847. In the Order are three clasns: 
G.C.B.. or Knight Grand Cross of the Bath; 
K.C.B.. or Knight Commander of the Bath; 
C.B.. or Companion of the Bath. Oompanion- 
Ethip of the Bath does not carry knighthood nor 
entitle the bolder to the prefix "Sir.** The 
motto of the order is Trto jmeta in wu> (Three 
Joined in one). The insignia for dvil and mili- 
tary and the three classes vary. See Knlgiit- 
hood. 

Battery, Electric, the common term for an electric 
cell but really meaning a ornnbinatlon of two or 
more cells. A cell is a device for converting 
stored chemical energy into electricity Vhlch 
can then be used for heat, light, traction, or any 
desired purpose. A primarv cell will do this 
until the chemical action is completed and the 
cell is then useless. In a seeondarv oeU. the 
chemical aettons are reversible and the oeU can 
be returned to Its Initial condition and used 
again. This is done by passiiig an electric 
current tbrough—-a process called rechaiging. 

' A oornmem primary odl is rile Ledanchd dry cell 
used in torches. This works by the aetkm of 
sal-ammoniac on electrodes made of stno and 
carbon. About a century after It came into oenn- 
mon use it is still the Chief source of power for 
portable equipment In anned foroes. A ocm- 
mon secondary cell is the lead and zi^hiirio 
add accumulator used in oars. Many other 
types of odi are known and some are under 
development because the demands of space 
travel, medidne. warfare, etc,, call for batteries 
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of lighter weight, greater reliability, or epecial 
properties. See Fuel CeU. Buergy Couvexsion. 

Banhaus, a Getmaji institution for the training of 
ardilteots. artists, and Industrial designers, 
founded in 1010 at Weimar by Walter Qroplus. 
It was olosed by Hitler in 1932 and re-opmed 
at Chicago in 1937 under the name of The 
Institute of Design. The Banhaus doctrine 
held that there should be no separation between 
axQhitecture and the fine and applied arts: that 
art. scienoe, and technology idiould oo-<>perate 
to create ** the compositely inseparable work of 
art. the great building.** T^e original institu- 
tion, at the instigation of Gropius, included on 
its teaching staff not only anmitects and tedh- 
nicians but also such noted artists as Paul Klee 
and Wassily Kandinsky. 

Bauxite, the chief ore of aluminium. Chemically 

it is aJiiTnininm nyidex AIntniTifaim tnetal iS 

made industrially by electrolysing purified 
bauxite dissolyed in fhsed cryolite. Chief pro- 
ducing areas: Surinam, Br. Guiana, U.B.A« 
France. Hungary. Indonesia. UB.8JL.. Yugo- 
riaria. Italy. 

Bayenx Tapestry, a famous tapestry representing 
the conauest of England by William the Con- 
queror. It is embroidered on a band of linen 
231 ft. long and 20 in. wide in blue, green, red. 
and yellow, divided into 72 scenes ranging over 
the whole story of the conquest. The accepted 
view is that the tapestry was oommisBloned for 
Basreux Cathedral, but a new interpretation 
is that it is an Anglo-Nonnan secular work of 
art. much Influenced by the contemporary 
chansone de aeeie (songs of deeds), executed by 
English embroiderers for a Norman patron. A 
r^resentation can be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. 

Beagle, a small hound that tracks by scent, and 
formerly used for hare bunting. 

Bears belong to the Uiridae fomily of the Oarnivoia. 
They are plantigrade mammals, walking (like 
man) on the soles of their feet. Found in most 
parts of the world except Australia. The com- 
mon Brown Bear was once spread over the whole 
of Europe: it became extinct in England about 
the 11th cent.: 7*3 ft. In length, and stands 3 ft. 
or more at the shoulder. The Grissly Bear of 
N. America is larger, and the coat is shorter and 
greyer. The Polar Bear is remarkable in having 
a white coat all the year round: It spends much 
time in water, and unlike the other bears it is 
entirely carnivorous. Bear-baiting was made 
fllegal in England in 1886. 

Beat Generatkmu See J6. 

Beaufort Seale of wind farce is used to specify 
numerically the strength of the wind. Since 
the introduction of anemometers to measure 
the actual velocity, equivalent valneB of the 
ranges in miles per hour at a standard height 
in the open have been assigned to the Beaufort 
numbers. See K88. 

Beaver, a genus of mammals of the Bodentia order, 
with short, scaly ears, webbed hind feet, and a 
long broad scaly tail. They grow up to 4 ft. 
long, and live in communitleB. oonstructing 
dams and lodges where they breed. Found in 
N. America, Kussia, and Poland. Valuable 
commercially for their fiir. 

Bedford Level comprises parts of Norfolk. Suffolk. 
Huntingdon. Northanmton, Lincoln, and Cam- 
bridge. generally called the Fens. 70 miles long 
and 20 to 40 miles broad. It was reclaimed and 
drained in the 17th cent, by the Bari of Bedford 
and tb8Dutch engineer OomeliusVermuyden. 

Bedlam (a corruption of Bethlrirem) was a priory 
In BUbopsgate. afterwards converted into a 
hospital for lunatics. The asylum was trans- 
ferred to St. George's Firids. Lambeth, in 1815. 
The term ** bedlamite '* came to be applied to 
ai^ person behaving like a madman. 

Beeeb, a dedduous tree belonging to the genus 
Fbvus of some eight or nine species found In 
north temperate regions. Ihe common beech, 
F. fgioaries. Is believed to be native to Britain 
and is one of our finest trees, with massive 


Bee-eater, name of a femily of brilliantly coloured 
birds dosely related to the roUers and king- 
fishers Inhabiting the tropical and snb-trmical 
parts of Africa, Asia and Eiunm. The Euxo- 
pean specfee sucoeesfuUy nested in Britain for 
tbeflist time in 1966 and a pair nested in Alder- 
ney in 1966. With their long curved beaks they 
catch insects on the wing, espedally bees and 
butterflies, and lay their eggs in dark nest 


See Yeomen of the Guard. 

BeeawajL the eecretton of the bee, used for the 
fbnnatioD of the cells or hooey-comb of the hive: 
when melted it is what is commeroially known 
as yellow wax. white wax being made by bleach- 
ing. Being Impervlons to water, it acts as a 
good resistant and is an article of much utility. 


tmrdL Jong, pointed winter buds, and smooth, 
grey bark. There Is Utile undeiErowth under 
Ss denis shade. It Je shorter Uved than the 


oak. talriitt about 200 yean to reach foU alse 
end then draUig. The timber of beech has a 
variety Of uaee. e^» spoodb. han d l e s, tods, snd 


fetlas (Coleoptera) constitute one of the higs^ 
orders of insects, numbering over 200.000 
species. There are two pairs of wings; the 
hind pair are need for flight, while the feont pair 
aie hardened to form a pair of protective coven 
(elytra). Borne beetles have lost the power 
of flight and then the elytra axe joined together. 

Bel and the Dragon is the titk of certain supple- 
mentary chapten to the ** l^k of Daniel *' of 
an apocryphal character. Fhst appeared in 
the Soptuagint. but the Jewish Ohnrch did not 
accept It as inspired. In 1646 the Ooundl of 
Trent declared it to be canoilieaL 

Bell, a hollow body of metal used for making 
sounds. Bells are usually made from bell- 
metal. an alloy ot copper and tin. Bmall bells 
used for interior fonctionB are often made 
of silver, gold, or brass. Ordinary hand-bdte 
are of brass. From the 7th cent, large bells 
have been used In England in cathedrals. 
cbuichesL and monasteries. The greatest hell in 
the worn is the ** KiE^ofBells ** In the Kremlin 
at Moboow which weighs about 198 tons, is 
20 ft. 7 in. high and 22 ft. 8 in. In diameter. It 
was cast In 1788. but cracked in the fomace (the 
broken part weighed 11 tons) and is now pre- 
served as a national tressnie. Other large 
bells in Kussia, Include the 171-ton one at 
Krasnogyardeisk, near Leningrad, and the one 
of 110 tons at Moscow. The Great Bell (Great 
Pa^) at Bt. Paul's, cast in 1881. weighs 161 tons, 
and is the largest in the United Kingdom. 
Other gigantic hells are the Great Bell at 
Pricing (68 tons); Nanking (22 tons); Ckfiogne 
Cathedral (25 tons); Big Ben. Westminster 
(181 tons); Great Peter. York Minster (10 tons). 
The Curfew bell is rung in some parts of Eng- 
land to this day, notably at Bipon. The num- 
ber of changes that can be rung on a peal of bells 
is the faetarial of the number of brils. Thus 
four bells allow 24 snd eight brils 40.820. 

BeUadonna or Deadly Nlghtrimde (Atropa beOa- 
donna) a weU-known poisononB wild plant 
found in Southern Europe and Western Asia. 
The alkaloid atropine it contains is valuable In 
medicine, although a large dose is poisonous. 

Bril, Book, and Candle. To curse by *' briU book, 
and candle '* was a form of exoammunication in 
the BomsnChnicb ending with the words: **Do 
to the book, quench the candle, ring the 
bell.** 

Benediotts, the canticle In the Boric of Common 
Prayer, known also as *' The Song of the Three 
Holy CMdzen.** 

BenediotineB are monks and nuns of the Bene- 
dictine Order who Jive under the rule of St. 
Benedioi— the monastio code whose influence 
on the religions and cultural life of the West 

' has been so powerful. The role is marked 
absence of extravagut asceticism. The 
greatest of the early Benedictines was Pope 
Gregoiy I (690-604) who sent St. Augustine of 
Canterbury to Anglo-Saxon England. Gre- 
grajto plamsong Is named after him. See also 

BenedlotiiA a canticle used in the morning eerrioe 
of the Churrii. and deriving its name 

&om the first word of the Latin verse. Benedie- 
tvSf Messed. 

keamnB, An aramatlc hydrocarbon obtained 
firem eoel tar and eome petiOleam fesetioDS. 
It is a volatile inflammable liquid wi^ a 
oharacteristio smeU. The moleeole oonsists of a 
flat riM of six carbon atoms, each bound to one 
hydrogen atom: Bensene is the parent membOT 
of many axomatto organic oompoonds and ie 
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widdy UB^ in industry to synthesiBe inter- 
mediates for fibres, dyestuffs, explostves. and 
pbannaceutical chemicals. 

Bergamot, an essential oil obtained from the rind 
of a species of citrus grown chiefly in Calabria, 
and largely used in perfiimery. Also a hardy 
herbaciouB perennial. 

Beryl, a mineral, of which the emerald is a grass- 
green variety. Composed of beryllium and 
aluminium sUicates. The pure mineral is 
colourless; the colour of most beryl comes 
from traces of impurities, notably iron and 
chromium. Otherwise it is y^owidi, greenish- 
yellow, or blue, and is found in veins which 
traverse granite or gneiss, or embedded in 
granite, and sometimes in alluvial soil formed 
from such rocks. 

Beryllium. Metallic dement, symbol Be. Very 
similar to aluminium, it is stronger than steel 
and only one-quarter its weight. It is not very 
abundant, its main source is the mineral, bea^l. 
Copper containing 2% beryllium is used for 
making springs. Because of its special proper- 
ties the metal is used as a component in space- 
craft. ' missiles and nuclear reactors. This 
accounts for its recent development on a tech- 
nical scale. The metal powder is toxic. 

Bessemer Procen, for maldng steel depends on 
the forcing of atmospheric air into molten pig 
iron to bum out the impurities. See SteeL 

Betel, the leaf of an Indian dimblng plant, of 
pungent, narcotic properties. It is destructive 
to the teeth, and reddens the gums and lips. 

Bhang, the Indian name for the hemp plant 
Cannabis saHva, the leaves and seed-capsules of 
which are chewed or smoked. The potent drug 
which comes from flowers of the female plant is 
called hashish in Arabia and marihuana in the 
XTnited States and Mexico. See P28{2). 

Bible— The Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament— the prehistoric 
porUon-r-consiste of 89 books, and is divided 
into three parts: (1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, 
(3) Miscellaneous Writings. The Old Testament 
was written in Hebrew except for parts of Ezra 
and Daniel, which were in Aramaic. It was not 
until the 9th cent. a.d. that a complete Hebrew 
text was made, the so-called Massoretic text. 
Before that the main versions were the Alex- 
andrian Greek translation (Septuagint) made in 
the 2nd cent. b.o. and St. Jerome’s Latin Vul- 
gate of the 4th cent, a p. Portions were trans- 
lated into the Anglo-Saxon in the 8th cent, and 
the Venerable Bede put the greater part of St. 
John's gospel into English, but it was not until 
1686 that a complete printed English version 
appeared— the Coverdale Translation. The 
Authorised Version dates from 1611 in the reign 
of James I., and because of its beautifrilphrase- 
ology it has had a lasting appeal. The Bevised 
Version dates from 1885. A new translation of 
the Bible in the English language of today is in 
TOogress (The New English Bible); the New 
Testament was publishM in 1961 and the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha will be ready 
later. The finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(since 1947) has added to our knowledge of 
Scripture. 

Billion, in English usage, a million million, or 
10^'; in American and French usage, a thousand 
million, or 10*. _ 

Bill ot mbts, or Declaration of Bights, was the 
document setting forth the conditions upon 
which the British throne was offered to William 
and Mary in 1688. This was accepted and ulti* 
mately became an Act of Parliament. 

Binary Notation, for numbers, is a way of repre- 
senting numbers uring only two digits, 0 and 1. 
Electronic digital computers handle numbers in 
this form and many people these days are 
having to learn it. Many school children find 
it both easy and fascinating— as did the great 
phffompher and mathematician Leibnix. The 
ordinary, or decimal numbers. 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 
7. 8, 9, 10 are written in binary notation as 
follows: 0. 1. 10, 11. 100, 101, 110, 111, 1000, 
1001, 101. llie reader might divine the rules 
from this. The point is that xpu “owry 1." <•«•. 
move the digit l a place to the left, when you 
reach 2. In decimal notation you move 1 a 
place left when you reach 10. In other words, 
instead of columns for unltA tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc., the cblumns are for units, twos. 


fours, eights, etc. In binary notation: *' 1+1 

0 with 1 to carry." Since every digit in 
binary notation is either 0 or 1 it requires one 
bit of information to specify a binary digit. 
SeeBii. 

Biological Warfare, is the use for warlike purposes 
of bacteria, viruses, fungi, or other mologlcal 
agents. These can be used to spread distress, 
inespaetty, disease, or death among the enemy's 
people or livestock. One of the strange uses to 
which mankind puts its science is to make 
naturally infective organisms even more virulent 
for military use. This sort of research can be 
done in many countries; it is much cheaper and 
easier to hide than nuclear weapons develop- 
ment. Secret attack by biological agents is 
supposed to be easy and it may affect the popu- 
lations without damaging buildings or bridges. 
However, the true effeoUveness of biological 
warfare is largely unknown— meteorological 
conditions alone might render an attack com- 
pletely unreliable. See also C26(£). 

Birch, a genus of deciduous trees including about 
40 species and found only in northern regions. 
Birches native to Britain, and to Europe ^er- 
ally. are of two Bpeciee->the silver birch, BeMa 
vendtdOt with its gracefol, drooping branches 
and triangular leaves, and the white birch. 
Beivla jHtbeseens, which has erect branches and 
soft oval leaves. Birch timber is an important 
plywood timber, the bark is used for tanning 
katber, and wintergreen oil comes from the 
bark of black birch, Bettda lento, a North 
American species. The birch is not a long-lived 
tree, few standing for more than a hundred 
years. The tallest recorded is at Woburn in 
Bedfordshire. 102 a. high. 

Birds, or Aves, are, next to mammals, the highest 
class of animal life. There are two kinds of 
modem birds— Cartnaioe, possessing keeled 
breast-bones and having power of flight; 
Baiitae, having rafr-like breast-banes, and in- 
capable of flight; and a sub-class of fossil birds, 
Archaeomithes. including Archaeopteryx, It is 
estimated that there are about 120 million land 
birds breeding in Great Britidn, including 10 
million each of the chaffinch and blackbird, 7 
million each of the starling and robin and about 
2 million sparrows. 

The wheatear is usually the first of the migra- 
tory birds to return, often reaching Britain at 
the end of February and alwairs before the 
middle of March; the sand martin is the first 
of the " early swahows " to return, followed by 
the house martin. The first cuckoo arrives 
about the middle of April, and the whinchat, 
garden warbler, and sedge warbler during the 
last week in April. The nightjar, spotted fly- 
catcher, and led-badked shrike are not seen until 
the first week in May. The swift is among the 
last to return from Africa and the earlieet to 
depart. Bird-nesting is illegal in Britain. See 
a{sQF26,Z81. 

Birds ot Paradise, over 40 species of tropical birds 
inhabiting the dense forests of New Guinea and 
neighbouring islands. The male birds are re- 
markable for their brilliant plumage, long tail 
feathers, and ruffs on wings and neck, which are 
displayed to advantage during courtship. Be- 
lated to the Bower Birds of Australia, and 
crows. 

Biretta, a four-cornered head-covering worn by 
ecclesiastics of the Boman Church and varying 
in colour according to the rank of the wearer. 
A cardinal’s biretta is red. a bishop's purple, a 
priest’s black. 

Bise, a keen dry north wind prevalent in Switier- 
lend and South France. 

Bishop is a Christian ecclesiastic, a person con- 
secrated for the spiritual government of an area, 
a diocese or province, to the spiritual oversight 
of which he has been appointed (diocesan 
bishops), or to aid a bishop so appointed 
(suffragan bidiops). In the Church of England 
there are forty-three diocesan bishops, all 
nominated by the Crown. Two, Ganterbury 
and York, are anfikbishops having primacy in 
the respective provinces. The archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Winchester and twenty-one 
other diocesan Ushops in the order of aentortty 
are spiritual peers, and sit in the House of 
Lorda The (Disestablished) Church of Ireland 
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has two ardibUbOM and Iwelve bUbope; tbe ' Blood Onmpi. dfeslndei to dootton P. 
(D lHeBt a b Hahed) e^moh of Walee an aicfablahop Bloody Aiilse>» the aaBlKB. conducted in 1685 
and flye btahopi and the Eplaoonal Ghoich In by Georse Jeffkeya. Lord Chief Justice, at which 
Scotland seven blsbops. Bee also CSatdinaL participants in the Duke of Nonmouth's 

Bismuth, metalUo element, symbol Bl, In group V rebellion against King James n. were tried, 

of the periodic table. Like antimony, the They were marked by relentless cruelty, 
stable form is a grey, brittle, lairer structure: Bluebl^ a migratory bird of North America, 
eleotilcal conductor. It is readily fusible. deriving its name firom Its deep blue phunage. 

melting at 264” C. and boiling at about 1420” C. It is one of the few song birds of America, and 

Wood's metal, an alloy with one of the lowest familiar in the woods firom early spring to 

malting points (under 150” F.. so that a spoon l November. In India and Malaya there is the 

made of it will melt when placed in a cup of Fairy Blue-bird: the male is black with shiny 

hot tea). Gontalns four parts bismuth, two parts blue upper parts. The bluebird vros used as the 

lead, one part tin. one part cadmium. symbol of happiness by Maeterlinck in bis play 

Bison, a genus of wild cattle, distingidshed from The Blue Bird, 
the ox by its shorter, wider skull, beard under Blue Peter, a blue flag with a white square in the 
the chin, high forequarters, and. in winter, a centre, b hoisted 24 hours before a ship leaves 

great mane of woolly hair covering head and harbour (the letter P in the alphabet of the 

forequarters. There are two species, the International Code of Signals). 

European and the American bison, both now Blue Ribbon, a term in general use to denote the 
protected in game preaerves. highest honour or prise attainable in any field 

Bit. formerly the word often referred to the metal or competition. Thus the Derby is the blue 

piece in the mouth of a bridled horse, now more ribbon of the turf. Hie expression is derived 

ukely to be a technical expression in the mouth from the highest Order of Knighthood in the 

of a computer expert. A bit is a unit of Infor- gift of the British Crown, the Insignia of which 

mation: It is the information that can be con- is a garter of blue velvet, 

veyed by indicating which of two possibilities Blue Stocking, a term used to describe a learned 
obtains. Any obiect that can be either of two or literary woman, particularly if pedantic and 

states can therefore store one bit of Information. undomesticated. It is said that the term 

In a technical device, the two states could be the derives from the Bas-Bleu club of Paris, which 

presence or the absence of a magnetic field, or was attended by the literary savantes of the 

of an electric voltage. Since all numbers can be 17th cent. In England a similar literary dub 

represented in the binary system {see Binary was formed about 1780. whose members were 

Notation) by a row of digits which are either 0 or distinguidiod by their blue stooklDgs. 

1. it takes one bit of information to specify a “ Blue ” Bon, Moon, etc., a phenomenon caused by 
binary digit. Bit is diort for binary digit. the scattering of sunlight by transparent par- 

Bittem. a bird of the heron genus, with long, loose tides suspended in the atmosphere, the effect 

plumage on the front and sides of the neck. It being that blue light is transmitted and red 

is a solitary bird inhabiting marshes, but rare light extinguidied to direct vision. The dust 

in Britain. from the Krakatoa eruption in 1883 and the 

Bivalves, shell-fish whose didl consists of two drifting layer of smoke from the forest fires In 

hinged valves, lying one on each side of the Alberta, Canada, in September 1950 gave rise 

body, such as mussels, oysters, and cockles. to " blue " moons and suns, phenomena suf- 

Blackblrd, or Merle, a member of the Thrush ficiently rare to be described as occurring ** once 

family, a famOiar song bird in Britain. Male is in a blue moon." In the cold climatic condi- 

aU-bla^ with orange bill: female is mottled tions of the Pamirs and the fiir north, vegeta- 

brown vrith brovm bill: the young are spotted tion is said to look " blue " on account of the 

brown. rays of high calorific value (red. yellow, green) 

Blackcock and Greyhen (as the fomale is called} being absorbed, while only the blue and vl(^ 

are closely related to the Capercaillies but are transmitted. It was Tyndall who first 

smaJler. They nest on the ground and prefer explained the blue colour of the sky. 

wooded country to open moors. Found in Boa, a term applied to a family of snakes of large 
northern half of northern heni^here. Poly- stse, some attaining a length of 80 fb. They 
gamous, they perform excited courtship dances: are not poisonous, but kiU their prey by crushing 

the male is a handsome blue-black bird with -—constriction — Whence the name "boa oonstrio- 

white undertail, the female dark brown mottled. tor." They occur both in the Old World and 

Black DmUi, the plague which swept across Europe the New, but are more abundant in the latter. 

In the years 1848-’60. beghming in the ports of Most Boas retain the eggs within the body until 

Italy, brought in by merdiant ahips firom Black young are frilly developed, whereas the P^hons 

Sea ports. It was the worst scourge man has almost all lay leather-shelled eggs, 

ever known: at least a quarter of the European Boar, or Wild Hog. an anim al largely distributed 
population was wiped out in the first epidemic over the forest regions of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
of 1848. It reached England in the winter of and South America. It has a longer snout and 

that year. The disease vras transmitted to man Sorter ears than tts descendant the domestic 

by fleas from black rats, though this was not bog. and is provided with tusks. Having to 
known at the time, the sperific organism being forage for Itsw, it is a more active and intelli- 

BacXUus peetie. The disease continued to gent animal than the pig of the sty. and offers 

ravage Europe in recurrent outbreaks up to the good sport to the hunter, 
late 17th cent. The epidemic which raged in Boat, an open vessel, propdlled by oars or safla. or 
X^land in 1665 wiped out whole villages and both. The boats of a ship of vrar are the launch, 

one-tenth of London's population of 460,000. barge, pinnace, yawl, cutters, jolly boat, and 

Samuel Popys vrrote a grim account of it in his gig: ofamercbaotvesBel, the launch, sldff. jolly 

Diary. See dUo Lahourers, English Statute oL boat or yawl, stem boat, quarter-boat, and 

Blahk Hole of Oalcntta, the name given to the captainls gig. Every ship is compelled to carry 

place Where a captured Brittsh garrison was con- adequate, frilly provisioned and equipped llfe- 
flned in 1756. during the struggle for India be- boats. 

tween the French and BritiBh. Into a noisome Bode^ Law. a numerlCBl relationslilp formulated 
space, about 20 ft. equaxe, 146 persons were by Bode m 1772. which states that the relative 

driven and only 28 were found aUve the next mean distances of the planets from the sun are 

morning. The authentlolty of the story has frnmd by adding 4 to each of the terms 0. 8, 6. 

been called into question, but after sifting the 12. 24. 48. 96. The actual mean dlstanoes 

evidence ProfiBSSor H. H. Dodwell, in the Cam- (in mlliknia of mfles) are: Mercury, 86: Venus. 

bridae Hietorv uf the BriHsh Empire, beUeves it 67’2; Earth, 88«0; Mars, 141*6: Jupiter, 

« to be substantially true. 488*8; Batunu 886*0: Uranus. 1782*8. The 

Bliiok-letter, the Old English or Gfothio type first gap between Man and Jupiter caused Bode to 
used in printing blocdv. predict the existeDoe of a phucet there, which 

Bfawk Woodpookw (Dnswopiit mortfitf). a large, was later oonflnned by the discovery of Oens 

black bird iboat the rise of a rook, nmriigbtly and other minor jdancts. Hie law breaks 

masted aoaafot crown, fOond In numy parts of dowm however, fat Nimtnno and Pluto. 

Europe. Boer War, lasted firom Ort. 11. 1899. when the 

Blsnnv, a map of marine fMhes with spiny rays Boers invaded Natal, to May 81. 1902. when 

partoftbaBnmnnlnf akogthebadL Bevenl the Ikeaty of Vereeniglng ended hosmitSes. At 

gpMlea am foandaroQiid the British coast. first the operatlans of the British troopa in 
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Gftpe Colony iren imtnoeeaBftil and dinstiouf 
ic y c meg were anetained. Lord Boberte wa9 
tben Bent ont ae OammaJider-ln-Clilef, with 
Lord Kltdhener as Chlef-af-Staff. and fironi 
February. 1900. when Kimberley waa relieved 
and Gronje waa compelled to aurrender and 
Ladyamitb and MafeMng were relieved, tbe 
iAmg yift was practically over. 

BoUiag-point ia the temperature at wtaidb a llauld 
boUB. At that point tbe preaaure of tbe vapour 
ia eanal to the p rc BB u ro of the atmoaphere. 
tinder increaaed pieeaure the b. p. rlaea and 
under leea preeaure. aa on the top of a moun* 
it ia lower. Aa repreaeuted on the Genti- 
inrade acale the b. p. of water ia 100*: aloohoi 
78*4*: and ether. 86*6*. On the Fahrenheit 
acale. the b. p. of diatillkl water is 212*. Boil* 
inffpotaitB are given for a atandard preaaure (760 
milliznetrea of mercury), 
siaaa oL See N14> 

Booha, daaaiilcatlon oL All libiariea are claaBi- 
fled to fimilitato refeienoeL but tbe favourite 
ayatem ia'tbe Dedmal Syatem. which 

dividea the whole fleld of knowledge into ten 
Mn-ifi QaBaea: OmiMal Worka: rhiloBophy: 
Beligion; Sociology: Philology: Natural 
Bdtenoe: UadHal Arte and Applied Sdenoe; 
Fine Arta: literature: Hiatory (including geo- 
graphy and travel and biography). Each of 
tbeae Main Gbunea ia again aubdivlded into ten 
ffi*fn divialons. Aa an example: the main 
oiM of Sodology reoeivea the number 300. 
Thia range 800 to 400 (the next main daaa) is 
graduated into tena. and EconomloaiB 830. The 
range 880 to 840 ia again graduated, and the 
aubleet of Labour and Capital ia 881. Thia 
prooeaa ia carried on by decimalB ao that 881*2 
de^ with Bemuneration for Work. 881 *S^ 
with Wage Scalea. and 881*226 with Extra Pay. 
Borax (Sodium Pyroborate) ia a white, aohible, 
cryatcdline aalt. It ia widely and dlveraely uaed. 
e. 0 ., aa a mild antiaeptio. in ghudng pottery, in 
aoldexing. in the making of pyrex glaaa. aa a 
agent and aometimea aa a food pre- 
aervative. Bmax oocuia naturally in the aalt 
lakea of Tibet, where it la called tincal. in 
Chlifomia (Borax Lake, Death Valley), and 
elacwhere , ^ . 

Bore. In physical geography, an almost venloal 
wall of water which paaaes upstream along cer- 
tain eatuariea. Its formation requirea special 
ocmditiona of rt ver flow, inomning high tide, and 
Aape of river channeL It can ^ wectaoiflw 
and dangerous on acme rivers. In Britain the 
beat known is the Sevmrn bore which can be a 
few feet high and move at 10 or 12 m.p.h. In 
some parts of Britain tbe bore is called an eagre. 
Boron. A metalloid element, symbol B. Thm 
are two forma, one cryataUlne, the other 
amoTphooa. It la not very abundant in natnre 
but oooura in concentrated depoalta. It is best 
known in boric add. wbidi is used aa a mild 
antiseptic (called boradc add) and borax (c.v.). 
Boron oompounda are essential to some plants, 
«.g.. beans. Used in tbe piepaiation of various 
ape^opurpoae alloya, such aa impact re- 
datant steel. Compounds of boron and hydro- 
gen are used as rocket fliela. 

BontBl, an institution where young delinanenta 
between 16 and 21 on conviction may be sent 
for detention and reform by a court of Qui^ 
aeBBiona or aaaiae. The firat waa w^od tol 
at the village of Borstal, near Bochester in Kent. 
Admlnlateied by tbe Home Office. 

Boston Tte Party, an inddent which ooour^ on 
Dec. 16. 1778, on bowrd acme tearshga in 
Boaton fearbour. High taxatlOT^papd by 
the British Parliament under George IIL bad 
caused bitter ftaUngs. and Jaatteated by w^laT 
nuMitiiiiM a party of dUaena. diaguSaed as 
TniMm. bMOoSd the tea-shipB and thiww the 
tea overboard. TWs inddent was a 

American War of Ihdependcnoe (1776—68). 

Baattnijk an old Awlo-Baxoii custom. 
T3ie pariah dergyman and offloidB go round 
the paittb bounds^ 525?. 

who beat the boundary ^ 

of willow. The oeraroony takm 

days pieoedmg Asoennon iiay. 
Bn i i f**«*»«** a tfi*m u sed tv Mar riirf* to indicate 
those iriio do not. like 

the sale of their Mbonr. They Indude, on the 
one in d " ^*<*i<*** and finandem or mem* 


bera of the liberal profeaalons and. on the dher. 
email artfsans and shop-keepers who. althpw 
tbdr standard of living may not be appr^bv 
higher (and today la often lower) than that of 
tbe proletariat, are described aa tbe “petty 
bonigedsle.’* Acocrding to the Marxiat view 
of history, the bourgeoisie arose with modera 
induatoianam after it had overthrown tbe old 
feudal aristocracy and replaced it aa ruling daaa. 
«low, an instrnment for propdling arrowa. and. in 
the days when it waa a weapon of war. waa 
usually made of yew or ash. and waa about 
6 ft. long, with an arrow 8 ft. long. It was tbe 
weapon with wbldi PoiUem, and Agin- 

conrt were won. The croaa-bow waa Italian 
and wna adopted In France, but did not become 
popular In Britain. 

Bow BeUa la the peal of tbe London church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow. Gheapside. within sound of which 
one mnst be born to be entitled to be called a 
“cockney.** Bow Bdla bad not been heard 
since 1986, but they once again rang out over 
the City of London on Dec. 20, 1961. 
BowdlertBe, to expurgate a book. Derived flrom 
Thomaa Bowdler (1764-1826). the editor of the 
Family Shakespeare, in which ** those words and 
expressiona are omitted which cannot wijw 
propriety be read aloud in a fhmily.*’ He 
treated Gibbon's Bidm of the Decline and 
Fall id the lUman Empire in the same way. 
omitting “ all passages of an Irreligioua ura 
immoral tendency.*' Such prudery met with 
ridicule and hence the words “bowdlmlam, 

“ bowdlerlst,” etc. . « _ 

Bower Bird, native to Australia and New Guinea 
and related to l^e Bird Paradise, though often 
leas striking in appearance. In the mating 
• * *' of sticka and 


aeaaon the male 


grasses for courtship displays and as a play- 
ground. The Gardener Bower Bird of Papoa 
mnVfta a lawn in firont of his bower and adorns 
it with bright coloured pebbles and flowers whkffi 
are replaced as they wither. The female builds 
her nest away from tbe bower. 

Boycott, a tonn used In connection with a person 
that the general body of people, or a P^y « 
society, refuse to have dealings with. Origin- 
ally used when Captain Boycott (1882-;97),^ 
mniift the victim of a conspiracy by tbe Irish 
Leme which prevented him making any 
pnxcfaaaes or bolding any social fnteromxrse to 
his district. He bad incurred tbe Leagues 
hostility by a number of evictions. 

Brass, an exceedingly useflil alloy of copper and 
rinc. Much brass is about two-thirds copper, 
but diffeibnt proportions give different pro- 
perties. It is harder than copper and easily 
worked. Brass in the Bible (Matt. x. 9) pro- 
bably refers to bronze. 

BreadSrult Tree (Artoeorpuf oIMlis), a natlro of ^ 
South Sea Islands: the fhilts are a brow^ 
green, about the siae of a melon, uid crat^ a 
white pulpy substance which Is roasted before 
being eaten. Tbe tree grows 40 ft. or mcg^ 
Captain BUgh'sdilp 

Jamaica carrying a cargo of 1,000 bieadftuit 
trees when the mutiny occurred. 

Breeder Reactor, a kind of nuclear rea^r ^e.) 
which besides producing energy by the flsrion 
process also produces (“ breecte **) nucleaj 
fuel at the same time. A t^ical reaction to; a 
neutron Induces fission of a U-286 nucteus which 
breaks up into two medium-sized nuclri.and 
some neutrons: of 

U-288 nucleus turning ft Into U-289 wMdh tto 
decays radioactlvely via neptnnlum into pinto- 
ntum which is useful ftwL Th^ are t^nicri 
probleiiw to breeder reactors which l»ro 
their practical use but the “bieedl^ prin- 
ciple to BO valuable that experimeoto have gm 
on for many yean in. e.g.. Sootlai^ and Idalm, 
and breeder leactora will no doubt imseaae to 
importance the more the smwly natural 
nudear fuel appean to become deleted. 

Breviary (Lat. 6fevteriiim»abri4toOTt). theriwrt 
pray^book of tbe B^man Cath^ Qaadt 
givea the Dtvhn (MBo& is., the 
houra or servtoea. The.dinrttopa far Manan 
intheMtoaal. Tbe modem Bomaa tneviw to 
a refonned venion ^ teem^ 

and was produtod toy Pw 

to a deone of ^ CouBcil of T^t. 
GathoUo priesto an leqniied to 
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ndte the whole of the hrerlary serrloeB allotted 
tot each day. See aUo Mathu. 

Bridges arc Btructuxee tor coottnuing a road, rail- 
way, or canal acroas a rlTer, Talley, laTlne, or a 
road or railway at a lower level. From early 
times bridges were made of timber, stone, or 
brick, and it was not nntil the 10th cent, that 
wrought- and east-iron were used. Today the 
materials mostly used are steel and reinforced 
concrete. Among the most famous of ancient 
bridges is that of 8. Angelo at Borne, built bv 
Hadrian as the Pons Aelius, a.d. 184. The 
Bialto bridge at Venice dates from 1688. 
The Ponte Santa Trlnita at Florence, one of the 
finest Kenaissanoe bridges and deemed the most 
beautlfril in the world, was destroired by Ger- 
man mines in 1044 but has now been recon- 
structed Just as it was before. The first stone 
bridge across the Thames was begun In 1176. 
It had 10 arches and was lined with houses and 
stood until 1831 when It was replaced by the 
granite bridge designed by Sir John Bennie. 
By 1070 this will have been replaced by a new 
three-span concrete bridge with a sls-lane 
carriageway and two footways. The first cast- 
iron bridge was at Ironbridge, Madriey, Shrop- 
shire, built in 1770 and now in need of repair. 
Telford’s Menal suspension bridge (1825) has 
since been enlarged but the original design has 
been maintained. Another example of Britain’s 
supremacy in constructional Iron-work was 
Kobert Stephenson’s tubular bridge across the 
Menai Btraits (1850), the prototype of all 
modem plate girder railway bridges. Other 
famous bridges are the Niagara (suspension). 
Forth railway bridge (cantttever). Jjondon 
Tower bridge (suspension). Tay bridge in Scot- 
land. Victoria Jubilee bridge across the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal (an open steel structure). 
Sydney Harbour bridge. Lower Zambesi bridge, 
Storstrom bridge in Denmark, Howrah bridge at 
Calcutta, with the third largest cantilever span 
in the world, the Volta bridge of Ghana and the 
Auckland Harbour bridge, both built in recent 
years, the Verrasano-Narrows bridge spanning 
New York's harbour from Brooktni to Staten 1.. 
the world’s longest bridge, exceeding by 60 ft. 
the centre span of San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
bridge, until 1964 the world’s longest. Britain 
is engaged in the largest bridge building pro- 
gramme for over a century. The new road 
suspension bridge across the Firth of Forth, 
completed in 1964, has the largest single span in 
Europe (8,300 ft.). The Medway bridge, com- 
pleted in 1908, is the largest pre-stressed con- 
crete structure of its kind in the world. The 
Severn and the Tay road bridges were com- 
pleted in 1906. 

Britannia Metal, an alloy of tin, antimony, and 
copper, harder than pure tin, corrosion-resistant, 
used for teapots, and Jugs (often electroplated). 

BrttUh Aasoclation lor the Advancement ot Science, 
The. was founded in 1881 by a group of British 
scientists under the leadership of Charles 
Babbage (1792-1871) to stimulate scientlllc 
inauiry and promote research in the interest of 
the nation. Its meetings are held annually in 
different cittos of the United Kingdom. It is 
divided into sections which include the chief 
physical and biological soienoes, economics, 
anthropology and archaeology, psychology and 
education, engineering, forestry, agriculture, 
and there is also a division for studying the 
social and interaatlonaJ relations of science. 
Dsme Kathleen Lonsdate, F.B.S., the crystal- 
lographer, was elected President for 1968. when 
the was to be held in Dundee. Mem- 

bashlp is open to laymen as well as sdentlsts. 

British Museiim, was created by an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1758, when the Sir Hans Sloane coUec- 
tl^. which the British Government had ac- 
‘ 1 for £20.000. was added to the Cottonian 
T and the Harleian Manuscripts. It wat* 
1 to the public in 1769 at Montm House. 
^ , wh nry- T!he acQuisition of the library of 

GeonelH. (now known as the King's Library) ii. 
1628 asade larger premises necessary, and the 
present Imflding in Great Bussell Street wai 
comiMed in 1847 from designe by ^ Bobert 

r.BaSlm. The gr^ domed Beadte Boom ^ 
opened In 186L end the NiSSTmitmT De- 
parun^ was traneflerrsd to Booth Kcnslng^ 
Asam 


i it is perhaps the 


most fiunons In the world, slnoe. apart from ita 
colossal library of books and manuscripts, it has 
many priceless collectionB of sculptures, antlqui- 
ties, prints and drawings. cotaiB and martkia. 
See aUo Libraries. 

Brithdi Railways. The name under which the 
railways of Britain were unified on January 1. 
1948. Instead of the former four main railway 
systems six regions wen formed: London 
Midland region (former L.M.S.B.) Western 
(former G.W.B.). Southern (formerly 8.B.), 
Eastern (southern area of former L.N.E.B.). 
N.E. region (N.E. of former L.N.B.B.). Scottish 
region (Scottish sjrstem of the former L.M.8.B. 
and L.N.E.B.). The most frir-reaching change 
in the modernisation and re-equipment pro- 
gramme since 1955 has been the replacement of 
steam traction by electric and diesel locomotives. 
Under the chairmanriiip of Lord (then Dr.) 
Richard Beeching the British Railways Board 
planned a viable railway system by closing un- 
economic branch lines, by developing new ser- 
vicea on the liner train principle, and by 
utilising a more limited trrmk route syatem. 
Under the Labour Governpient an integrated 
system of transport Is beliK worked out, em- 
bracing rail. road, canals, tmipping. etc., itself 
Integrated In the pattern of the country’s social 
and economic needs. A 11,000-mtle basic net- 
work has been fixed (8.000 route miles previ- 
ously proposed) and a further 2,500 miles are 
under review. Uniemuneiative services neces- 
sary on social grounds are to receive a Govern- 
ment subsidy. The name was changed to 
British Bail in 1964. 

British Standard Tims, which is one hour ahead 
of Greenwich Mean Time, was introduced 
throughout the year in Britain on 18 February 
1968. This brought Britain into line with 
countries in Western Europe where Central 
European Time, which Is the same as British 
Standard Time, is observed. Previously in 
Britain, British Summer Time (one hour fast 
on Greenwich) was observed in the summer 
months and Greenwich Mean Time In the winter 
months, clocks being put forward one hour in 
March and put back one hour in October. 

Brocken-spectre or Glory. The series oi coloured 
rings which an observer sees around the riiadow 
of his own head (or an aeroplane in which be is 
travelling) as cast up<m a bank of mist or thin 
cloud. This effect is produced by reflection and 
refraction of sunlight in minute water-droplets 
in the air Just as in a rainbow. 

Bromine. A non-metal element, symbol Br. 
member of the halogen family (q.v.). It is a 
red, evil-smelling liquid (Greek bromot. a stink). 
It is an abundant element In the U.S.A. 
bromide is extracted from sea-water on a large 
scale. It unites readily with many other 
elements, the products being termed bromides. 
Its derivatives with organic compounds are 
used in synthetic chemistry. Bromoform is a 
liquid resembling chloroform. Bromides are 
used in medicine to calm excitement. 

Bronsw is primarily an alloy of copper and tin, and 
was one of the earliest alloys known, the Bronse 
Age in the evolution of tool-using man coming 
biriween the Stone Age and the Iron Age. 
Some modem hronses contain sine or lead also, 
and a trace of pbosphoms is present in ” phos- 
phor-bronse.” 

Bubble Ghambsr. An instmm^t used by 
phsrsicists to reveal tbt» tracks jf fast frmda- 

_ mental particles iejo. those produced in large 
accelerating modiines) in a form suitable for 
photography; closely related to the Wilson 
doud diamber (o.v.), but the partldes leave 
trails of small bobbtos in a liquid (often liquid 
hydrogen) instead of droplets of liquid in a gas; 
Invented in 1952 by the American physicist. 
Dr. D. Glaser. Nobd Priseman. 1960. 

Buddngliain Falooe, London resldeDoe of British 
BOvereigBS slnoe 1887. Originally built fbr the 
Duke of Buckingham (1708); bought by George 
III. in 17^ and remodelled by Nodi 1826-86. 

Buddhism* See JB* 

Bulk Pnidiase* Ari n.figwtnftntM fbr bulk nurdiase 
Involve undertaldngs by a oonntry, cxr^y some 
agency within It, to buy firom another country 
spedfled qnantities of Its products, dther at 
prices fixed in advanoe or with provlsicm for 
a^usting the prices at spedfled intervals to take 
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^ount of general price iDovements. Bnch 
long-term amogementB may be, but need not 
be. combined with undertaUnga by the eeUer to 
Imy Bpecifled quanUtleB. or Bpedfled vaiues. of 
the prodnctB of the purchasing coun^ in ex- 
change. The purpoee of bulk-purcdiase arrange- 
ments is. on the one hand, to provide the seller 
of the goods in question with assured markets 
and. on the other, to assure the buyers of needed 
supplies of their goods. 

Buntings, name of a group of finches, seed-eating 
birds, usimily found in open country. The 
Yellowhammer. Seed Bunting. Com Bunting, 
and Girl Bunting are resident in Britain: the 
Snow Bunting (which breeds in small numbers in 
Scotland) and Lapland Bunting are regular 
winter visitors, and the Ortolan is among the 
rare visitors. 

Butane, a colourless inflammable gas made of 
carbon and hydrogen: formula GiHio. Found 
in natural ms and made as a by-product of oil 
raftt^g. Butane, like propane (q.e.). can easily 
be liquefied and moved saftiy in cans and tanks. 
It is thus useful as a ** portable gas supply 
also Used in internal combustion fuels. 

Byzantine Art developed in the eastern part of the 
Boman empire after Gonstantlne founded the 
city of Constantinople (a.d. 880). It has many 
BOUToes--Greek. Syrian, Egyptian, and Islamic 
— and reached its zenith in the reign of Justinian 
(527-66). The major art form was ecclesiastioal 
architecture, the basic plan of which was 
Boman — either basilican (symmetrical about an 
axis) or centralised (symmetrical about a 
point). Arched construction was developed, 
and the dome became the most tirpical feature, 
although, unlike the Boman dome which was 
placed on a round aparbnent. the Byzantine 
dome was placed on a square one on Independent 
pendentives. Frequently small domes were 
clustered round a hm one as in the case of the 
great church of Santa Sophia (68^ the climax 
of Byzantine architecture. UktaUy the 
churches were small and include those of SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus. Sta. Irene (in Constanti- 
nople). S. Vitale in Bavenna, and the much 
later and larger St. Mark's in Venice. Byzan- 
tine art also took the form of miniatures, 
enamels. Jewels, and textiles, but mosaics, 
frescos, and icons (q.e.) are its greatest treasures. 


Cacao, Theobroma caeao^ is an evergreen tree, 
from 15 to 20 ft. high, growing abundantly in 
tropical America, West AMca, the West Indies, 
Geylon. etc., yielding seeds, called cocoa beans, 
from which cocoa and chocolate are manufac- 
tured. The fruit is 7-10 in. long, hard and 
ridged: inside are the beans, covered with a 
reddish-brown ddn. which are first fermented, 
then dried. The trees mature at five to eight 
years and produce two crops a year. 

Cactus, a fkmtly of flowering plants numbeiinB 
about a thousand spedes adapted to living in 
very dry situations. The stem is usually fleshy, 
bei^ composed of succulent tissue, remarkably 
retentive of water; commonly equipped with 
sharp thorns which deter animals from eating 
them. The roots are generally very long, 
tapping soil water over large area; a ** prickly 
pear" cactus may have roots covering a 
circular area 25 ft. or more in diameter. The 
leaves are commonly insigniflcant or absent, and 
the stem takes over the photosynthetic leaf 
function and becomes accordingly flattened to 
greater area to sunlight and air. Ii> 
some kinds of cactus (e.g. Bchinocadus) the 
stem is shaped almost like a sea-urchin. 

Cadmium. A metallic element, symbol Cd. 
chemically similar to zinc and mercury. Used 
in alloys to lower the melting point, as In 
Wood's metal with bismuth and tin. Alloyed 
with copper to make eleotnc cables. IilkeBtnc,it 
Is aprot^ivemetal and Isused In electro-plating. 
The cadmiom-vapoar lamp gives a oharaotetlstlo 
frequency uaed In measuring wavelength. 

Oaeslnm, also melt Ceiliim, to an alkali metal 
dement, symbol Os, in first groim of the 
poriodie table. It resembles mbtdium and 
potassium and was discovered by Bunsen 
and Kltcbhoff in 1860. It was the first dement 
whose eztotence was discovered spectro- 


scoplcally. The caestom atom oonstots of a 
bmv7 nudeus surrounded by 55 electronB. 64 of 
which are arranged in stable orldts, and one of. 
which, known as the valency electron, to In a tom 
stable orbit surrounding them. Used in the 
construction of photo-deotrlc cells and as an 
Mcurate time standard (aUnzdcdock). 

Csldte. the stable, naturally-oocunlng fbim of 
caidum carbonate; very abundant; crystailtoes 
in the hexagonal system. 

OaMum, a silvery-white metallic dement, symbol 
It mdts at 810** C. and is very reactive. 
It was discovered by Sir Humphry Itovy in 
1808. but not until 1808 was it obtained pure. 
^ Moisi^. Does not occur as metal in nature, 
but caidum compounds make up a large iNirt of 
the earth's crust. Most Important 
Bourcea are marble, limestone, ohniv (all three 
are, chemically, caidum carbonate); dolomite, 
which to the double carbonate of caidum and 
magnesium: gypsum, a hydrated caidum 
sulphate: caidum phosphate and caldnm 
fluoride. Igneous rodos contain much caidum 
silicate. Caidum compounds are essential to 
plants and are used in fertilisers. AnfTnit.ia 
require caidum and phosphorus for bone and 
teeth formation: defldency to treated by ad- 
ministration of caidum phosphate. Strontium 
is chemicaUy similar to caidum. and the radio- 
active strontium 00 from atomic " fall-out " to 
therefore eadly assimilated by the body. 

Calendar, a collection of tables showing the days 
and months of the year, its astronomioal re- 
currences. dironological references, etc. The 
Julian Calendar, with its leap year, introduced 
by Julius Caesar, fixed the average length of the 
year at 8651 days, whidi was about 11 minutes 
too long (the earth completes its orbit in 865 
days 5 hours 48 minutes 46 secondB of mean 
solar time). The cumulative error was recti- 
fied by the Gregorian Calendar, introduced in 
Italy in 1582, whereby century years do not 
count as leap yean unless divisible by 400. 
This to the rule we now follow. England did not 
adopt the reformed calendar until 1752, when 
she found herself 11 days behind the Continent. 

Calends, the first day of the month in the Boman 
calendar, when interest fbU due, and proclama- 
tions as to the order of days were made. 

Calorie. Unit of quantity of beat. The ** small ** 
or fundamental calorie to the amount of beat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of 1 gram of 
water from 14*5* to 15-5* C. This to the gram- 
calorie used In physics and chemistry. The large 
Calorie (written with a capital C), commonly 
used in nutriticmal connotations, to equal to 10(^ 
small calories and to called the kfiogram-calorto. 

Calvinism. See J7. 

Calypso. West Indian song in the form of a doggerd 
lampoon compoeed spontaneously and sung to a 
guitar. 

Comtoidge University had a sufficiently good teach- 
ing reputation to attract Oxford etudents in 1209, 
when toctures at their own university were sbs- 
pended. In 1226 it had a Chancellor who was 
recognised by King and Pope. The first college to 
be founded was Peterbouse In 1284. The univer- 
sity was reorganised and granted aCharterofln- 
corporationby an act of Elizabeth in 1571. The 
colleges with their dates of foundationare Christ's 
(1505), Churchill (1060). dare (1328), dare 
Hall (1066), Corpus Chilstl (1852). Darwin 
(1064), Downing (1800), Emmanuel (1584), 
FltzwUlIam (1006). Gonville and CaJua (1848). 
Jesus (1406), King's (1441), Magdalene (1642). 
Pembroke (1847). Peterhonse (1284). Queens^ 
(1448), St. Catherine's (1478), St. Edmund's 
House (1806), St. John's (1611). Selwyn (1882). 
Sidney Sussex (1506). Trinity (1546), Trinity 
Hall (1850). University (1006\ The womento 
oollegM are: Glrtw (ISOOj, Newnham (1875), 
New Hall (1064). Hughes Hall (formerly Cam- 
bridge T.C.) (1885). and Lucy Cavendtob Col- 
lette Society (1006) (for women leaearcfii 
students and other graduatea). Women were 
admitted to degrees (though not allowed to sit 
for examination) in 1020. and to full member- 
ship of the University in 1048. 

Camel, a large ruminant quadruped, inhabltiiig 
Asia and Africa^ where ft to largely used m a 
beast of burden. There are two apeotes— the 
Arabian camel or dramedsiy, with only one 
bump; and the Bsetiian, or doubto-humped 
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^ . Ibm an no wIM dromedazlei. sBd the ; 
oj^ j wild bectriene oocnr In tlie Deeeit. , 

The ounel ie aide to go for long periode wttlioot 

waten no^ aa waa fonneily beUe^ beoaxiae It 
Btavad water In Ita hmnp. but beoanae of tbe 


Otoe me d hanl a m ot Ita phyalologr which 

enablcB it to ooDBerve water at the ezpenae of 
^not eweating until 104* F. la xeadhed. 
GaaipaB^ or beU-tower. la aepaiate fiom but 
uniallr adjoining ita paxent dhurdh. llie moat 
ftoioiiaaietoltalr. Glotto'a tower at Florenoa, 
adUdning t^ cathedral of Santa Ifaiiadd 
nm la aichltectuxally the ftneat In the woiid. 
Othen ue at Cremona, the loftleat In Italy 
(804 ft) and Fiaa (the laaning tower). The 


magnlfloent pointed canmanlle of Bt. 

Venice, whioi ooUapaedm 1002 and haa alnce 

_ been rebuilt In ita oziginal foiXQ.waa begun in 002. 

O aiM l, an artIflotU watexoonrae uaed Ibr nayiga- 
|dpn which cshangea its leTd by means of lodm. 
Tbe completion of the Bridgewater in 1761 

to talu coal from Woraley to Manchester marked 
the beginning of building hi industrial 
Britain. There are some 2.600 miles of nayl- 
gabla inland waterwaya in Great Britain today. 
1.860 mUes of which axe under the control of 
the British Waterwaya Board set up by the 
Transport Act. 1062. The English network la 
bued on the four g^t estuaileB Mersey. 

_ Humber. Serem. and Thames. 

Canary, a light, sweet wine horn the Ganariee and 
^ief export until the grape blight of 1863. 
Much consumed in Britain from Tudor to 
Georgian times. Also, a popular cage bird bred 
from a small finch. SeHmisconarius. S^eeZ22. 

C a n de la , unit of luminous intensity, repladns the 
former inUmationdl candle se standard. 8o 
defined that the hrightneas of a total radiator, 
or blade body, at the temperature of aoUdlfica- 
tira of molten platinum is60 candelas per sq.cm. 

Candlamas, an BngUdi and Boman Church foatiyal 
in oetebration of the Purification of the Virgin 
when she preeented the infant Jesus in the 
Temple, and derlTlng Its name from the great 
diow of candleB made on the day (February 2) 
in the Boman eelebrationa. 

OsBoii. a term appUed to simiify a recognised rule 
for the guide of conduct m matters legal, eede- 
slastlcal. and artistic, or an authoritative 
ordinance: thus we have Canonical Scrlptuiea. 
GuKm Law, etc. A Canon is also a diihiituy 
of the Cbuidi. usually a member of a cathedral 
chapter in the Anglican communion, or in the 
Boman Church a member of an order standing 
between regular monks and secular deigy. 

Canoiileal Hours were seven in number in tbe 
Western Church; Matins and Lauds, before 
dawn; Prime, early morning service: Teroe. 
0 ajn.; Bext, noon; Nones 8 pjn.; Vespers, 
4pjn.: Compline, bed'time. 

Canonisation, the eutering of one of the falthlhl 
departed on the list of sainta of the Boman 
Chtholio Church, after proof of parity and dis- 
tinction of life bus bera accepted. A day Is 
then named for the friture keeping of the 
anniversary of the aalnVa death. Beatification, 
by whldb a person la called btoased, is usually 
fulowed by canonisation, but not neoeasarily. 

Cantidos, tbe name given to the acriptuial paoaagea 
Ikom the Bible song by the oongregation in the 
various Christian lituigleB. They are the Bene- 
dieUe, BenediUiue, Magnifleal, Nuinc Bimittis. 

CaMveaJIlle. the largest of the grouse frunily. found 
m the.SoottiBh highlands and the pine fareeta 
and mountainoua regions of Northern 
Orntral Europe and 

Oa^ the family name of a race of French kfogs. 
founded by Hugh Capet In 087 with Its cdlatoral 
haanchee. Befrmed until 1848, except for the 
period of the Rrendb Bevohitlon and Napoleon. 

Caiftalten. te J7. 

Cepndiina are memhera of a mendleant< order of 
ftanoiaflena. founded In the 16th cent, with 
the aim of lestoring tbe prlmthve and stricter 
bbaearvaiiQi of the rule of Bt. Frands. so called 
' n theoapuoe or potaitod oowl worn by them. 

, a toon used In ammiiiug the value of gold 
_ J pteeknie stonea. In oonneotlao with gold. 
It npneents the proportion of pure gold oon- 
totaled in any gold alkv. and for purpoee the 
gootal M dliUed into 24 parte, nue 24-oaimt 
taidieatee pure gold, and any leeser number of 
carateahowe theproportioo of gold con t ained in 
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the alloy. Ihe carat as a xneaaare of weight is 
now^ obsolete, having been replaced by tbe 
mdirie coral of 0*2 

Oenrean. a band of traveUera or tradeia Journeying 
togette for eafoty aoron the Eastern deserts, 
eometimea mimbcsing many hundreds. There 
are aevetal aUnatonB to oaravans in the Old 
Teetament. The great earavan routes of thia 
period from Egypt to Babylon and from Pales- 
tine to Yemen linked up with the Byrian ports 
andoowlthwoBternaeaoQmmeroe. Many wan 

have been fought in the past over their contioL 

Oarbobydrates, group of organic oompounde oom- 

poeed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. c.g.. 

sugars, starches. ceUulose. Ph^ an essentiai 
idle in all living processes. See F40. 


Gakbdn. a non-metalUc chemical eleinent which 
occurs in crystalline form ae diamonds and 
graphite; amorphous forms of oaxbon include 
dharooal and soot, while coke conaiBtB mainly 
of elementary carbon. The biochemistry of 
plants and apimaJa largely bingea upon carbon 
cempounda. Ihe study of carbon oomoounda 
is called Orguiie Chemiatiy. Garhon 14. A 
radioactive isotope of carbep. with a half-life e. 
6.060 years, used in foUowito tbe path of com- 
pounds and their assimilation In the body. 
Also used in determination m tbe age of carbon- 
containing materiala such aa trees, fossUs, and 
very old documents. « 

Carbonari, members of a secret political society 
originated In Naples, and at one time very num- 
erous. Their chief aim was to free Italy from 
foreign rule, and they exerted consideTable 
influence in the various revolutionary move- 
ments in the first half of tbe lOtb cent. Their 
name was adopted from the charcoal-burners 
(corbofiaK). and their passwords, signs, etc., 
were aU In the phraseolo^ of the fraternity. 
Carbon dtoaride. CommoneBt of the oxides of 
carbon. It la formed when carbon and its 
compounds are burnt with abundant supply of 
air. and when carbon compounds are oxidised 
In the respiration prooese of animals. The 
atmosphere containB carbon dioxide to the 
extent of about three parts in 10.000; this 
figure remaine more or less constant because, 
while carbon dioxide Is always being added by 
animal respiration and the burning of ftiels, 
such ae ooid oil by »»»■'» niiiLnfa> A*e oon- 
atantly removing it in the process known aa 
photosynthesis or carbon asstanilatioD. A 
heavy gas and obviously not one capable of 
supporting respiration, it can accumulate in 
caves, etc., and cause asphyxiation; for 
instanoe. in the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, a 
dog entering the cave is suffocated, whereas a 
man whose head is above the carbon dioxide 
level can walk through it unbanned. Solid car- 
bon dioxide is called **dry ice.** The gas In 
aerated drinks and soda water is carbon dioxide. 
Carbon monoxide is a ooknirless gas with no taste 
or smell. It is formed when coal and coke axe 
bnnit with a restricted supply of air; the blue 
flame to be seen in a coke bnuder, for instance, ia 
tbe flame of carbon monoxide. This gaa la 
very polaonoue, forming with the haemoglobin 
of tbe blood a compound whidi Is uaelesa for 
reapixatloa and oheiry red in colour which 
gives a visible symptom of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide. With nickel it forms a volatile 
oompouiui. called nickel carbonyl, and thie 
reaction is tbe basta of the Mond process for 

extracting niokeL 

and pardlnal. one of tbe chief dignitaries of the Roman 
OathoUo Churdb who ooustltute the Pope*8 
oonndl, or Sacred College, and when the papal 
chair la vacant elect a Hope from among them- 
selves. Them am three orders: cardinal 
blshopa. memhera of the Boman Curia (tbe 
oential administration of the Church) and 
biBhops of sees near Borne: cardinal deacons, 
also members of the Cuito, holding titular 
bUhoprice; and cardiiuU priests who exercise 
paetem duties over eeee removed from Borne, 
though acme axe membera of the Curia. Their 
numbers were fixed by Pone Slxtua V In 1686 at 


4 14 *. 


Both Pope John 
‘ tbe number 


and ataioe 1967 there have & Mgh^ 

number In the history of the Churdb. 

Caidinal Vlrtoes. according to Plato these were 
prudence, temperance. fortltudA— 
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nofttrol Tlrt^ at distinct firom tlie iheOooieal 
virtues 2 the Boput OrthoUc dumSh. faith, 
hw. <Jarit^ n»e phrase •• seven caidina! 
virtues.** oumbinlng the two. fiRum in medi»> , 
t^Utmtuie. See Sins, 8evenl>eadly. 

Cartovlngiw. ae second dynasty of the French 
kinm (es^hshed 761), included such notable 
mleis as Gbarles Martel and dutflemagne. In 
087 the Ga^ dynasty succeeded. 

Carmelites, a body of mendicant ftian tuning their 
name fnan Mount Caimd. where the order 
was first established in the 12th cent. The 
original mle of the ordw required absolute 
poverty, abstinence from meat and a hermit 
life. The rigidity of the rule of the order was 
mittoted by Innocent IV. They wear a brown 
habit with white mantle, hence their name of 
White Friars. The order of Carmelite nuns was 
instituted in the 15th cent. 

Caip, a weQ-lcnown fresh-water fish, fbond in 
plenty in most Europeai' and Asiatic still 
waters: reaches a length of about 2 ft. and 
under fhvourable conditlona lives for about 
40 yearn* Familiar BritiBh membos of the 
family, are the roach, rudd, dace, chub, gudgeon, 
tench, minnow, barbel, bream and bleak. 
The goldfish, popular In ornamental ponds, is 
the domesticated variety of a Far Eastern 
member of the carp fanoily. 

Carthnsiaoa, an order of monks founded hi 1084 
by 8t. Bruno at the Grande CSiartreuse near 
Grenoble, and Introduced into England about a 
century later. They built the Charterhouse 
(corruption of Chartreuae) in Ixmdon in 1871 
The chief dharacteristics of the order are a 
separate dwelling-house in the precincts of the 
charterhouse for each monk, and the general 
aseembly in the Church twice in the day and 
once at night. They wear a white habit, with 
white scapular and hood. The liqueur Char- 
treuse was invented by the order and is still 
their aecret. For many years they have derived 
large revenues from its sale. The order of Car- 
thusian nuns was founded in the 12tb cent. 

Casein, the chief protein in milk and cheese. It is 
coagulated by the action of rennet or add. An 
important class of plastics (** caaein plastics *') 
are produced from it. and these plastics are con- 
verted into buttons, knitting-needles, etc. 8000 
gallons of mill: yield about a ton of caaein. 

Cassowary, a genus of ostrich-like birds which, 
together with the emu, form a separate order 
found only in Australasia. All species are black, 
with brightly coloured necks, and with a homy 
crest on the head. Noted for fleetness. 

Castor-oil Plant (Biclmw communis), an African 
shrub now cultivated in most tropical countries. 
It has broad palmate leaves and beam a spiny 
frrult containing seeds which when pressed yield 
the well-known oil. 

Cat, the general name for all members of tbe dlaas 
Felidae of tbe carnivorous order, from the Hon 
down to tbe domestic cat. The latter is believed 
to be descended from the European and African 
wUd cats. Egypt is credited with having been 
the first country in which the cat was domesti' 
cated. SeeZ9-l£. 

Catabolism, AnaboUsm, are tbe terms used to 
describe the two types of metaboUo pathway. 
Catabolic pathways are routes by which large 
organic molecules ate broken up by ensymes 
into tbeir simpler constituents e.g.. starch 
Into glucose. The anabolic pathways are the 
routes by which complex molecules are syn- 
thesised from slnmle sub-units, e.g., proteins 
from amino adds. 

Catalyst. A subetanoe which speeds up a chemical 
reaction without being dunked Hedf. Various 
niirnifaiiim and titanium oompounda are 
catalysts in the formation of polytbm from 
ethylene. Falladinm catalyses the reaction of 
hydrogen with oxygen (hence Its use in gas 
lighterB). Ensymes In the body hasten the 
breakdown of carbohydrates and proteins by 
catalytic aotkm. 

Cataracts are glgantie waterfblls. The most 
fiunous ere those of Niagma in North America, 
tbe Orinoco in Booth America, the Victoria Falla 
on tbe Zamhed in Africa, the Falls of the Bhine 
at Sohaffbaosen. and the Oaecade of Gavami in 
the Pyrenees. 

Catechism, an elementary book of prinemies in any 
adenoe or art. but more particularly in religion. 
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In the Ibrm of queetiona and answers. There 
is a great variety of these, induding the 
^t^enm. prepaid by lAither in 1620. Od- 
vins Geneva (in 1686). and the Angllou. In 
^ the Book of Common Prayer. 

Ca^umens, a term applied to the primitive 
Church to children of Christian parents, who 
were admitted as neophytes, and occupied a 
place apart In the church. 

Cat ena ry, the name of the curve taken up by a 
flexible uniform chain or olothm line suppmM 
at its two ends. 

Gstendllar, tbe larva of a butterfly or moth, 
wpm-like to Its segmented body, with 3 pairs 
of Jointed true legs often curiously marked and 
Mlqur^, ud frequently more or less hairy. 
Cathedi^ the chief cbui^ of a diocese, so c^ed 
frmn its mntaJning a Bishop's seat, or episcopal 
dum. The town in which it is situated is a 
oithedra] city. Borne celebrated cathedrals are 
8t. John Lateran of Rome. Notre Dame of Paris, 
^e cathedrals of (Cologne and Milan, 8t. Paul’s 
to ^ndon, Canterbury (dihedral. York Minster, 
and tbe cathedrals of Durham. Bristol, Glouces- 
ter. Peterborough. Exeter. Liverpool, and Goven- 
^ ^ (destroyed by bombs, now rebuilt). 
CathoHdiim. 8eej7. 

Cat*8-eye, a kind of quarts, much valued as a gem, 
opalescent, and of various diades. 

Cavalier^ name adopted during the troubles of the 
Civil War to ded^ate the Boyalist party; it is 
also used generally in reference to a knightly, 
gallant, or imperious personage. 

Caves, natural hollow places In the earth, frequent- 
ly found to limestone, less frequently m volcanic 
rocks. Popular caves to Britain are Kent's 
cavern near Torquay, Cheddar and Wookey hole 
to tbe Mendips; Ftogsl's Cave In Btaffa (Inner 
Hebrides) is noted for its splendid range of 
basalt columns. The scientlflo study of caves is 
known as spelaeology. Tbe first discovery of 
Palnollthic paintings (the celebrated bulls) was 
made to tbe Altamira caves to Spain to 1879. 
Cedar, a dark-leaved, cone-bearing, horlsontal- 
brandied evergreen tree that grows to a oon- 
riderabte height and girth, the best known 
species to Britain being the Lebanon Cedar, 
which was introduced to tbe 17th cent. 
Celluloid, one of the first synthetic thermoplastic 
materials, discovered by Alexander Parkes to 
1865 when he was attempting to produoe 
synthetic horn. It is made by treating oellu- 
loee nitrate with camphor and alcohol. Pboto- 
grapblo film is made of a similar, tmt less- 
inflammable material, formed by tbe use of 
cellulose acetate instead of tbe nitrate. 
Celtolose, a carbohydrate, and a constituent of 
nearly all plants. Cellulose occurs to an almost 
pure state to the fibres of linen (flax), absorbent 
cotton. Jute, and filter-paper (used in laboia- 
tortos). 

Celsius was an 18th cent. Swedish scientist (B17) 
after whom the modem Celsius temperature 
scale Is named. Binoe 1954. ^0 stands for 
** degree Celsius” instead of "degree Centi- 
grade ” but this la only a change to name. Both 
symbols refer to the temperature scale which 
calls the melting point of loe O'^C and the boUtog 
point of water at one atmosphere pressure lOO^O. 
See Absohito Temperature* 

Celts, an ancient race of W. Europe, originally from 
southern Germany (2nd millennium B.o.), 
united by a common language and culture, who 
spread westward into Bpato. northward into 
Britain, eastward to the Black Bc^ readbing 
Galicia to Asia Minor. Tbe *' La 'Smie ” iron 
age Celts invaded Britain 260 B.o. After 
Britain was conquered by the Romans and 
invaded by tbe Angles and Baxons there re- 
mained as areas of Celtic speech only Wales 
(Brytbonlo speakers), Ireland. Bootland. Isle of 
Man (Gaelic speakers). The late Celtic porlod 
to Britain produced a distinctive Christian art 
(e.p.. the Undisfame Gospel e. 700, and tbe Irish 
Book of Kells, dating from about tbe same time). 
Centrifuge, a machine which producee large 
accelerations by ntlUslng the radial force caused 
by rotating a body about a fixed centre. Cen- 
trifriges have found extensive application to 
mod«m sdenoe. They eSn be used for the 
separation of onS else of particle from another 
(for this use to biochemistry See F20) or to tbe 
training of astronauts where the aoodieratlonB 
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oocuring during rocicet lift-off oan be eimulated i 
in a oentrifbge on the ground. ! 

CerainiG*i are subBtanoes in whi<di a combination 
of one or more metals with oxygen confers | 
special and valuable properties. These include i 
hardness, and leaiBtanee to heat and chemicals. , 
Ceramic comes from the Gredc word for pottery, 
and pottery materials of mud and day were 
probably the first man-made ceramics. Now- 
adays the range is enormous and growing: apart 
from all the pottery materials, there are fire- 
bricks. gems, glasses, concretes, nudear reactor 
fuel elements, special materials for electronic 
devices, coloured pigments, electrical insulators, 
abrasives, and many other things. The scientific 
study of ceramics is part of materials sdenoe 
(see Materials Sdenoe). The need to desUm cera- 
mic objects has inspired great art. and the pro- 
duction of ceramics is a major industry. 

Cerium, a scarce metallic element discovered by 
Bensdius in 1808 A mixture of cerium and 
thorium nitrates is used in the manufacture of 
gas mantles, which owe thdr incandescent 
property to the deposit of cerium and thorium 
oxide with whldi they are coated. 

flhnin reaction. See F18(l). 

Ghaleedony. a mixture of crystalline silica and 
amorphous hydrated silica, f .e.. of Quarts and 
opal. It has a waxy lustre, and is much used 
by Jewellers for necklaces, bracelets, etc. 
commonly it Is white or creamy. Its bright 
orange-red variety is called oamelian: its 
brown variety, sard. Chrysoprase. plasma, 
bloodstone are varieties whldi are resp^vely 
pale apple-green, dark ledc-green, green with 
red spots. 

Chalk, a white limestone, calciom carbonate, 
found in the Upper Cretaceous deposits (formed 
from the shells of minute marine organisms). 
In southern England the chalk is a soft rock, 
but In Yorkdiire. Scotland, and Ireland it is 
■did limestone. French chalk is hydrated 
magnedum silicate, a variety of talc. 

Chamberlain. Lord, the senior officer of The Boyal 
Household who la responsible for all ceremonial 
within the palace (lev^. courts, wden parties, 
entertainment of foreign royaltws and heads of 
state) but not the coronation or state opening 
of parliament. He is also in charge of appoint- 
ments to The Boyal Household and is examiner 
and licenser of plays. 

Chamberlain. Lord Great, one of the great officers 
of state whose dnties are now mainly oere- 
monial. He attends the monarch at the state 
opening of parliament and at the coronation 
and is custodian of the Palace of Westminster 
(Houses of Parliament). The oifice is hereditary, 
dating from Norman times, and is held for one 
reign in turn by the descendants of the De 
Veres, Earls of Oxford. 

Cbamdeon, a frmlly of Uxards with numerous 
nwcles. Thdr ability to cbme cdour is well 
known, but exaggerated, and Is due to the move- 
ment of pigment ceUs beneath the ddn. They 
are dow in movement, arboreal, and mainly 
insectivorous. Found in Africa. India, Ceylon, 
Madagascar, and Arabia. 

Chamois, a species of antdope. native of Western 
Europe and Asia. About the else of a goat, it 
lives in mountainous regions, and possesses 
wonderful leaping power, so that it is very 
difficult to capture. Its flesh is much esteemed, 
and from its skin chamois leather is made, al- 
though to-day sheep and goat ddns are usually 
substituted. The mating season is Oot.-Nov. 
and the fawns are bom in May or June. Liveto 
be 2(K26 yean old. 

Ohannd TonneL a scheme to bore a tunnd 
through 20-80 miles of duUk under the sea 
between Dover and Calais has been a subject 
for discussion ever sinoe Albert Mathieu first 
oonedved the Idea as a practical possibility in 
1802. In the 1880 b proposals for a bridge were 
made. Investigations have been undertaken 
from time to time, the most recent being that of 
the Channd Tunnd Group, oomposed of Bittish, 
French, and American interests, which was set 
upinW7. Inl964ltwa8announoedthatthe 
British and French Govemmenta had decided 
In principle to go ahead with a raO tunnd, thus 
accepting the of the Anglo- 

FrencbmudygimmindilidiM In 1060 

the MbUiW Transport said that subject to a 


satisfretory solution of the probleins involved, 
the tnnnd would be built and opened to traffic 
by 1075. It la to be financed by private capital 
but operated by a Franco-Brltish public 
aothorlt.y. Estimated cost between £130 and 
£170 milliQn. 

Chapel Boyal, the diurcb dedicated to the use of 
the Sovereign and Oourt. There are. among 
others, chapels royal at St. James's Palace, 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor. Hampton Court, 
the Tower, and Holyrood. 

Charcoal, a term applied to wood that has been 
subjected to a process of dow amotheied com- 
bustion. More generally it refers to the carbon- 
aceous remains of vegetable, animal, or com- 
biistlble mineral aubetanoea aubmitted to a 
dmilar process. Charcoal from special woods 
(in particular buokthom) is used in making 
gunpowder. Bone charcoal finds use in sugar 
refining, as it removes dark colouring matter 
present In the crude syrup. 

Chasuble, a deevdess vestment worn by eocle- 
dastiOB over the alb during the oelelnation of 
Mass. It is Buppoeed to smboUse the seamlem 
coat of Christ. Its use In English churches was 
prohibited in 1562. but again permitted after 
1559. It gradually fell into disregard, however, 
but about 100 years ago Its use was revived in 
the Ch nrdi of England, 

Cheese, an article of food made from the curd of 
milk, which is separated from the whey and 
preesad in moulds and gradually dried. There 
are about 500 varieties dUTering with method 
of preparation and quality of milk. They used 
to be made in the r^ons after which they are 
named but nowadays many of them are mass- 
produced, ap., Cheddar is made not only in all 
parts of Britain but in Canadm New Zealand, 
Australia, Holland, and the uB.A. Cfiieeses 
may be divided into 8 main classes: (1) soft. 
e.0., Oamembert, Cambridge. Port I'Evdque: (2) 
blue-veined, e.p.. Stilton. Oonronsola. Boquefort 
(made from ewe's milk), (8) hard-pressed, e.9.. 
Cheddar. Cheshire, Gruy5re, Parmesan. Gouda. 

Cheetah or '* hunting leopard." the large spotted 
cat of Africa and Southern Asia whose ability 
to reach a speed of 45 m.p.h. makes it the 
swiftest four-footed animal alive. 

Chemistry to the erienoe of the etoments and their 
compounds. It is concerned with the laws of 
their combination and behaviour under various 
conditions. It bad its rise in alchemy (J2) and 
has gradually developed into a science of vast 
magnitude and importance. Organic chemistry 
deals with the chemistry of the compounds of 
carbon: inorganic chemistry is concerned with 
the chemistry of the dements; physical 
dhemistry to concerned with the study of 
chemical reactions and with the theories and 
laws of chemistry. 

Chestnut, the fruit of the chestnut tree; those of 
the BpanUb chestnut, OasUmea veeca, ftimish 
a fiivourite esculent. The wood to used in 
carpentry; while the horse-chestnut (JEeeului 
hippoeaetanum) to much employed in brush- 
mounting and In cabinet work. 

Gbiarofcnro, a term used in painting to denote 
the arrangement of light and diade In a pic- 
ture. 

GhUtem Hundreds, three hundredB--Stoke, Bum- 
ham. and Desborougb— the stewardahlp of 
which is now a nominal office under the Cihan- 
oellor of the Exchequer. Since about 1751 the 
nomination to It has been used as a method of 
enabling a member of Parliament to resign bis 
seat on the plea that beholds an office of honour 
and profit under the orown. (This has been a 
disquaUfloation fbr Parliament since 1707.) 

OUiiipgnsee, a large anthropoid ape. a native of 
tropical West Africa, of a dark brown odour, 
with arms reaching to the knee, and capable of 
waJQdng upright. Its brain is about a third of 
the welidit of the human brain, but to anatomi- 
cally aanilar. The animal has considerable 
inteiligenoe and powers of teaming. A suitable 
gn KtoyA foT RNUse flight experiments, 

China Lobby, the name applied to the body of 
opinion and pressure to American politics which 
steenuoiisly opposes recognition of Oommnntet 
China, and advocates support of Cbiaog 
Kai-diek. 

Ohlnchflla, a South American bunowing rodent 
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Grey in ocdoor, and white underneath. It la 
ffreatly eateemed tor Its beautlihl t\ir. 

Ohippenaale Famttnre waa introduced in the reign 
of George I. by Thomas Chippendale, a cabinet- 
maker from Torkahire who migrated to London 
and aet up for himself in St. Martin's Lane. 
Charing Croaa. He waa fonder of inyenting 
designs for fttmiture than of making it. and in 
1752 publlahed a book of patterns: the London 
flomlture-makerB of the day soon began to 
model their work upon it. 

Gblrognomy. See J8. 

Chivalry, an International brotherhood of knlghtc 
formed piimaiily during the 13th cent, to fight 
against the Infidels In the Crusades. For the 
French the major battle was against the Mos- 
lems to the Holy Land and North Africa, the 
Spaniards fouidit the same enemy in their own 
country, and the Germans were concerned with 
the heathen of Baltic lands, but Chaucer's " very 
perfect gentle knight " had fought in all these 
areas. One did not easily become a knight who 
bad to be of noble birth and then pass through 
a period of probation, beginning as a boy page 
In tlie castle of some great lord, serving his 
elders and betters humbly while he was taught 
good manners, singing, playing musical instru- 
ments. and the composition of verse. Ihx)lKibly 
he learned Latin, but he certainly learnt 
French, which was the international language 
of knights as Latin was of scholars. At fourteen 
he became a squire and learned to fight with 
sword, battle-axe. and lance, and to endure 
conditions of hard living whUe carrying out his 
duties of waiting on hia lord, looking after his 
horses, and in time accompanying him to battle. 
Only if he showed himself suitable was he finally 
knighted by a stroke of the hand or sword on the 
shoulder from the king or lord. Knighthood 
was an international order and had its special 
code of behaviour: to honour one's sworn word, 
to protect the weak, to respect women, and 
defend the Faith. To some extent it had a 
civilising effect on the conduct of war <e. 0 .. 
knights of opposing sides might slaughter each 
other to battle but feast together after), but. 
since war was regarded as the supreme form of 
sport, it cannot be said to have contributed to 
peace. 

Cbloilne, a gaseous element of the halogen family, 
first isolated in 1774 by Scheele by the action oi 
manganese dioxide on hydrochloric acid. It 
unites easily with many other elements, tlie 
compounds resulting being termed chlorides. 
The gaseous element is greenish-yellow, with a 
pungent odour. It ia a puffocating gas. injuring 
the lungs at a concentration as low as 1 part in 
50.000, and was used during the first world war 
as a poison gas. Has a powerful bleaching 
action, usually being used in form of bleaching 
powder, made by combining lime and chlorine. 
Also a valuable disinfectant: used, for instance, 
to rendering water of swimming baths sterile. 

Chloroform, a volatile colourless liquid. com< 
poimded of carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine. 
It is a powerful solvent, not naturally occurring 
but synthesised on a large scale. When the 
vapour Is inhaled it produces unconsciousness 
and tosenslbillty to pain. It owes its discovery 
to Liebig, and its first application for medical 
purposes to Sir James Young Simpson (P6(2}. 

Chlorophyll, the green pigment contained In the 
leaves of plants, first discovered by P. J. 
Pelletier (178S-’1829) and J. B Caventou (1795- 
1877) Id 1818. Enables the plant to absorb 
sunlight and so to build up sugar. The total 
synthesis of chlorophyU was reported to 1960 
by Prof. R. B. Woodward. This is an out- 
standing adbievenient to the field of organic 
chemistry. See Photosynthesis, F81. 

Cbouans, the name given to the bond of peasants, 
mainly Bmugglera and dealers to contraband 
salt, who rose to revolt to the west of France In 
1798 and Joined the royalists of La Vend^. 
Balsoo gives a picture of the people and the 
country In which they operated in bis novel 
Lee Chouane. They used the hoot of an owr 
as a fflgnal"— hence the name. 

Chongh, a member of the crow fkmlly, of gloesy 
Mue-green-black plumage, whose long cunred 
bill and togs are coral red. It used to be abun- 
dant on the cliffs of Cornwall, but its haunts 
are now restricted to the rocky outcrops of the 
Z (77 thEd.) 


western coaate and to the mountains near by. 

It nests to cleft rocks and caves. The Alpine 
chough with yellow biU inhabits the mountain- 
ous districts of Europe and Asia and is not 
found to Britain. It waa found at 27,000 ft. 
on Everest. 

Christmas means “ moss of Christ " ftam the old 
English CHitea maeaat, which is celebrated by 
the Western church on December 25. The ac- 
tual day on which Christ waa bom Is not known 
and there la some uncertainty about the year. 
December 25 aa the day of Nativity was not 
generally observed until the 5th cent. a.D.. 
though, aa the winter aolstioe, it had long been 
observed as a pagan festival of aol ineidva (un- 
conquered sun). Ihe first Christmas card dates 
from about 1843 and the Christmas tree, of 
pagan origin, was introduced into England from 
GOToray by Queen Adelaide, wife of William 
ly. Santa Clause is a corruption of Saint 
Nicolaa. patron saint of children, whose feast 
day properly falls on December 6. 

Iiromatic Scale, a scale proceeding to intervals of 
one semitone. A'.g.. chromatic smle in C: 
^0-Db-I>-E|>-E-F-Gb-G-Ab-A-Bb-B-C. 
Chromium, a very hard, bluish-white metal ele- 
ment. symbol Cr. melting at a very high 
temperature (above 1900" C.). Its chief ore la 
chromite or chrome iron-ore (ferrous chromite). 
‘Ferro-chrome" is produced by heating 
chromite and anthracite to an electric fumaoe, 
and chrome ateela are prepared by adding tbe 
pre-calculated amount of ferro-chrome to 
melted steel. Best known chrome steel la stain- 
less steel first made by Brearley in 1912 and 
since then developed greatly at Sheffield. 

A typical formula Is 18 per cent, chromium, 

8 per cent, nickel. 74 per cent. iron. Equally 
important are Stellite alloys, containing 
chromium, cobalt, tungsten (or molybdenum), 
which have made possible modem high-speed 
cutting tools. Dies used to manufacture of 
plastics are commonly of chrome steel. The 
elementary metal finds little use alone except 
in chromlmn-plating for motor cars etc. 
Chromosomes, tbe stmetures contained within the 
nucleus of every animal and plant cell by which 
genetic information is transmitted. Tbe 
chromosome number in somatic (body) cells is 
constant for each species of plant and animal, 
man (40). cat (88). mouse (40). honey bee 
(16), fruit fly Droaophila (8), potato (48). 
ChiomoBomes are long molecules composed of 
deoxyribonucleoprotelns (f.e.. proteins and 
DNA). Humi^n chromosomes have been the 
subject of much recent research since it has been 
found that certain disorders are associated with 
chromosomal aberration. e.g.. to Mongolism an 
extra chromosome is present. See alao Oenes, 
CeU Division, F28(2). 

Church Commissioners. I'he Church Oommls- 
sioners were established to 1948 by tbe amalga- 
mation of Queen Anne's Bounty (established 
1704) and the Ecolesiastical CommlssionexB (es- • 
tabllsbed 1836) to administer Chnrch revemws 
and to manage Church property generally. The 
Commissioners own in investments and real 
estate a total of over £800 million. 

Chunfli ol England. See J9. 

Cid, The, a famous Spanish hero of the 11th cent. 
Don Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar. who, before he waa 
twenty, led a Spanish force against the Moors, 
and drove them out of Spain. Be is celebrated 
in poem, play, and romance. 

Cilia, minute hair-like projections on the surfiMW 
of some celK which beat togetber to wavelilce 
movements like the wind over a com-fleld. 
These movements can be used as a means of 
locomotion as to the aquatic organism parome- 
clum. CUia are also foimd on the outer laym 
of tbe human trachea where they waft partic^ 
upwards to the throat, thus protecting the 
lungs. See F26, P81, aho Flagella. . . ^ , 
Ctodiona, tbe tree native to tte Andes which la 
famous for its bark, source of tbe drug qulnliie. 
It was introduced into Ceylon, India, and Java, 
the latter becoming the main supplier of qulnlM. 
CloQue Ports, a number of seaport towna on the 
coast of Rent and Sussex, oiigtoally five: 
Hastings. Romney. Hythe, Dover, and Itod- 
wich. Wtoohelsea and Rye were added later. 
These po^ were required to fhmiA a ontain 
number of ships, lea^ for service, and to return 
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iher weie gruited many privileges. The offl- { 
dal residence of the Lord IVarden (Sir Bobext i 
Menstos) is Walmer Castle, near Dover. 

Cliteroians, an order of monks and nuus taking 
thdr names from GIteaux. near DUon. where 
their first monastery was established in 1008. ' 
The order was noted for the severity of its rale. 
They were famous agriculturists. The habit 
is white, with a black cowl or hood. The order 
dedined. and in the 17th cent, there was a 
reform movement instituted by the Trappists. 
who were later organised into a separate order. 

Citron, a spedes of dtrus (CUnu tMdica) related to 
the lemon, whose firuit has thick rind used for 
ni>.T>dif»d ped. 

Civil Uat is the annual sum payable to the 
Sovereign to maintain the Royal Household 
and to uphold the dignity of the Crown. The 
amount is granted by Parliament upon the 
recommendation of a Select Committee and has 
to be settled afresh in the first six months of a 
new reign. The Civil List of ^een Victoria 
was £885,000: Edward Vll. and George V., 
£470.000: Edward VUl. and George VI.. 
£410.000; Elisabeth II.. £475.000. The 
annuities payable to members of the Royal 
Family do not form part of the Civil list but 
are a charge on the Consolidated Fund; 
Queen Mother. £70.000: Duke of Edinburgh. 
£40.000: Duke of Gloucester. £35,000; Prin- 
cess Margaret. £16.000: Princess Anne (at 21) 
£6.000 (£15.oou on marriage); Prince Andrew 
(at 21) £10,000 (£25.000 on marriage). Prince 
Charles has his own income from the Duchy 
of Cornwall. 

Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment Is 
of the time of Tuthmosls III. (1500-1450 b.c.). 
The monolith had nothing to do with (Cleopatra, 
BB it only came to Alexandria after her death. 
It was first erected at the Biblical On (Greek 
Heliopolis), sacred City of the Bun. It was pre- 
sented to the British Government by Mehemet 
All in 1819. but not brought to this cotmtry until 
1878. Weight. 180 tons: height. 681 ft. 

GUmate is a generalised representation of the 
day-to-day weather conditions throughout the 
year, the combination of all weathers thus 
determining the climate of a place. Averages 
and extremes of temperature, variation of 
humidity, duration of sunshine and elond cover, 
amount of lalnfaU and fiequency of snow, frost, 
gales, etc., are amongst the data normally 
investigated. The Interiors of great land masses 
are characterised by large ranges of temperature 
and low rainfall (continental climate), while 
proximity to oceans has an ameliorating effect 
with increase in rainfall (oceanic climate). 
Presence of mountain ranges and lakes and 
ccmflguration generally produce local modifica- 
tions of climate, also apparent between the 
centre and the outlying suburbs of a city. 
There is evidenoe that vast changes of climate 
have oocuxred during geological time. Blnoe 
the mld-lOth cent, most of the world has shown 
a tendency to be wanner: the rise In annual 
mean temperature Is now over 1* C. But this 
trend now seems to he easing off. Latitude 
introduces xones of climate. e.p., tropical rain, 
subtropical steppe and desert, temperate rain 
and polar. 

dock, a device for measuring the passage of time. 
The earliest timdreeper was the shadow-clock, 
a primitive form of sundial, used in Ancient 
Egypt about 1500 b.c. To find the time at 
night the water-clock or clepsydra was used. 
The sand-glass dates from the 15tli cent. No. 
one knows when the first mechanical clocks were 
invented, but It is known that a complicated 
mechanical clock driven by water and controlled 
by a weighbridge escapement was built in 
Peking in 1000. The Dover Clodr in the 
Science Mnseom is not the earliest surviving 
dock in England, as was once believed, but 
early 17th cent. The Salisbary Cathedral dock 
dates from 1886 and that of Wells Cathedral 
ftom 1802. The pendulum dock was Invented 
by the Dutdi sdentist Christiaan Huygen8(1625- 
06). The first watches were made in Nuremberg 
dKHrtly after 1500. lire marine duonometer is 
a bigh-predrion timepiece need at sea for giving 
Gieenwidi mean time. The anarts-crystal 
docks are accurate to one thousandth of a 
second a daF» aad the hsproved atomic dock. 


recently devdoped at the Brittdi National 
Physical Laboratory, whidi makes use of the 
natural vibrations of the caesium atom, is said 
to be an almost ahsdute measure of time (accu- 
rate to 1 sec. in 800 years, i.e.. one part in 10^**). 

Qoisormt. a kind of fine pottery with enamelled 
Burfiice, decorated with elaborate designs, the 
outlines of which are formed by small bands or 
fillets of metal. The Bysantines excelled in 
this work, but In the 20tb cent. Japan and China 
led in Cloisotm6-waie. 

Gond Chamber, an apparatus invented by C. T. R. 
Wilson in which the tracks of atomic particles 
can be made yisible. Just as the vapour trails 
tell of the trade of an invisible aircraft high 
up In the air. so the vapour trails of an unseeable 
particle can tell of its behaviour. The rays 
under investigation pass through a chamber 
containing a gas, e.Q., air thoroughly deansed of 
dust, supersaturated with water* or alcohol- 
vapour. As the particle passes through it 
forms a track of Uny waiier droplets which can 
be photographed. After a long and honourable 
history this wonderfhl hutrument is now vir- 
tually obsolete. A latet Ingenious device for 
tracking fast fundamental partides is the 
Bubble chamber (q.v.). ^ 

Gottds are formed by the ascent of moist air. the 
type depending on the way the air ascends and 
the height at which ebndensation occurs. 
There are three main dasKs: (1) high doud 
(above 20,000 ft.)— drrua (delicate and fibroua). 
dnostratus (thin white veil), and cirrocumulus 
(delicately rippled) consisting of ice crystals: 
(2) medium cloud (above 7.000 ft.)— altostratus 
(dense, greyish veil) and altocumulus (broken 
flattened cloudlets) — chiefly water particles, 
often supercooled: (3) low cloud (from near 
ground to 7,000 ft.)— cumulus (fair weather, 
broken, dome-topped), cumulonimbus (heavy, 
towering to great heights), stratoeumulus (layer 
of globular masses or rolls), stratus (like fog but 
off the grotmd). nimbostratus (low. rainy cloud). 
The highest douda of all. and the rarest, are 
the noctUucent. seen only on summer nights in 
high latitudes. They form at about 50 miles 
above the earth and consist of ioe-coated dust 
from meteors. 

Gover, plants of the Trifoliitm genus, family 
Leffuminoaae, with about 250 species. These 
are *' nitrogen fixing ** plants and include red 
clover, white dover, alsike clover, and crimson 
clover. They are of great importance in agri- 
culture because In a good pasture they supply 
directly or indirectly most of the protein avail- 
able to the animals. Seed of ** wild white ’* 
clover has been accepted since about 1039 as 
the indispensable plant of good United Kingdom 
grassland, largdy through the efforts of pioneers 
like D. A. GUebrIst (1850-1027). 

Cloves are the dried flower-buds of a spedes of 
myrtle {Bvgenia caryophyUata) grown princi- 
pally in Zanzibar and Madagascar. 

Cod. Until recently the most Important single 
fuel has been coal. It is a mineral of organic 
origin, formed from the remains of vegetation 
which over millions of years has changed to coal 
by the effects of heat and pressure from over- 
lying rode or water. All coal contains moisture, 
inflammable volatiles, mineral impurities (some 
of which remain as coal ash after the coal is 
burnt), and fixed carbon (the ooke that is left 
after the vdatiles have been driven off). The 
relative proportions vary — firom Anthracite, a 
hard coal containing the highest proportion of 
fixed carbon, to Lignite or brown coal which is 
little more than a hard peat. World reserves 
of bituminous coal have been estimated at 
7*5 X 10'* tons. If one adds the reserves of 
brown coal and lignite, this figure is increased by 
about 15 per cent. The proportion of the 
reserves that could be eoonomlcally recovered 
varies firom country to country and estimates 
vary from 50 to 100 per cent of the reserves. 
The reserves are highly localised — over half 
beiiig located in the Soviet Uiiion. IntheUnited 
Eiingdom oool has formed the basis of past 
industrial prosperity. Peak output occurred In 
1018 when 287 million tons were mined, one 
third of which was exported. At the end of the 
Second World War (1946) production had fallen 
to 183 million tons and was far below demand. 
During the next ten years great efforts were 
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made to iocreaae coal output but. Quite auddenlr 
lu 1950, demand for oo^ fell aa oil 
popular ftiel and aluoe then the problem baa 
been^ to out bade the coal Induatrr without 
fusing undue Bodal problema. A fbture mar- 
ket of aboirt 170 to 180 ndllion tons is enviaaged 
beyemd 1070. In 1047 the British ooal industry 
was brought under public ownership and all its 
asB^ were vested in the National Coal Board. 

CkMd Tar. A by-product in coal-gas and coke 
manufacture, it is a valuable source of organic 
intermediate^ indeed over 20 different com- 
pounds have been isolated, many of which 
find use in such fields as the manufacture of 
soaps, ftiel, cosmetics, detergents, and drugs 
as well as dyes. See WAniawia- A«inn», 

Coat of Arms, in heraldry, is a device containing a 
fiunily's armorial bearings. In medisoval titirMw 
it was an actual coat upon which such device 
was embroidered, and knights wore it over their 
armour. 

Cobalt, a white metal melting at 1400* C. Two 
main ores are cobalt olanee (in which the element 
is combined with arsenic and sulphur) and 
smolfete (cobalt arsenide). The principal sources 
are Ontario and the Congo. Various cobalt 
sJloys are important, e.0.. steUite, ferrocobalt 
and carboloy. Its monoxide is an important 
colouring medium, and is used for colouring 
glass and porcelain-blue. 

Cobra, hooded and very venomous snakes. The 
best known spedes are the Indian Cobra, the 
Egyptian Cobra, and the Black-necked Cobra. 
Their food constats chiefly of small rodents. 
The King Cobra is almost exclusively a snake- 
eater. ** Spitting*' Cobras (or Binghals) of 
B. Africa are a related genus, capable of spitting 
their venom several yards. 

Coca, a S. American shrub. Brythroxyton coca, also 
cultivated in Java. The leaves yield cocaine, 
dassifled as a dangerous drug: used medicinally 
as a local anaesthetic, especially on the eyes and 
in dentistry. When the natives diew the 
leaves they are enabled to withstand astonishing 
amounts of hunger and fatigue, as cocaine acts 
both as a mental stimulant and as an anaesthetic 
on the mucous lining of the stomach. 

Cochineal or Gannine, a dyestuff consisting of the 
dried bodies of the female scale insect {JDactvlo- 
pius coccus) which feeds on cacti. Of ancient 
origin, the dye was well known to the Axtecs, 
and was used widely in the Middle Ages. The 
famous scarlet tunics worn by the English during 
the Napoleonic wars owed their colour to 
carmine. !Fo-day it is almost entirely replaced 
by aniline dyes. 

Cockatoo, a member of the parrot family, bearing 
a crest of feathers on the head, native to 
Australia and adjacent regions. Predominant 
colour is white tinged with yellow or scarlet 
while some species have dark plumage. The 
great black cockatoo of New Guinea is slaty 
black with pale red cheeks and can crack Kanary 
nuts which usually reauire a hammer to break 
them open. 

Cobkebafer (MelolorUha), one of the most destruc- 
tive of beetles, the larvae feeding on roots. It is 
about 1 inch in length, of a brownish colour, 
and emits a loud whirring sound when flying. 

CobUe, the popular name of the bi-valve shell-fish 
of the genus Cardiimt found plentifully in 
sandy bays near low-water line: there are 
numerous British species. 

Cockroach, inaccurately called the ** black 
beetle *'; a pest of bakeries and kitchens. In 
Britain two spedes are commonly found: the 
Ckimmon Oobkroach {Blatta orimtaHs), resident 
slnoe the time of Elisabeth I, dark brown, about 
an inch long, with the wing covers long in the 
male and slu^ in the female; and the German 
Oobkroach {BUOta gcmanica), now the most 
common, half the stee, dark ydlow, with both 
sexes fliJly winged. AU spedes^lmve 
antennae and flattened, leathery, shiny bodies. 
They are nocturnal and omnivorous. 

Cocoa. iSss tiftffafti 

Coooimt Fahn {Cocos nuetfera), a ^pical tree, 
growing to a hel^t of 100 ft.,, with a dendOT, 
Ww-ning trunk surmounted by giant feather-like 
leaves. One of the most important souices^^ 
food and raw material for people living in the 
tropics. The Juice of the fruit, or cooraut, is 
dn^: the kernel is eaten fr^ or dried to form 


omra, which yields animal feeding stuffs and 
oil, used fin the manufacture of soap, margarine, 
oGsmetics.,^ synthetic rubber, etc.: leaves are 
ua^ for thatbhing; leaf stalks for canes, fbnoe 
po^ needles, etc., and the trunk for houses 
andbiidges. Main nroducing areas: Indcneshu 
Philippines. MalaysSt, O^. and 

Codes, a term used to designate a system of laws 
moperly olaasifled. The Code of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, e. 1700 B.a, had extensive 
influence over a long period. The Bomans 
formulated eeveral codes of historic importaoce 
including the Theodoelan Oode which sum- 
marised the Boman laws frmn the time of 
Constantine to 488 a J>. The final oodifleation 
was made under order of the Emperor Justinhm 
by his chief minister Tribonian and published 
in 520 with a new edition in 684. The most 
important of modem codes is the Code Nawh 
Uon, compiled between 1808 and 1810, and stiU 
inforce. It has been used as an example for the 
oodifleation of the laws of a number of countries 
from America to Japan. Under Frederick the 
Great the law of Prussia was codified. EngUsh 
law has never been codified, although the law 
on certain subjects has been gathered up into a 
single statue. The Law Oommisslon Act. 1065, 
was passed to consolidate and codify the law 
wherever possible. See D6(2). 

Codex, a manuscript volume of the Scriptures 
comprising the Sinaitio codex of the 4th cent,, 
the Vatican codex of the same period, the 
Alexandrine codex of the 5th cent., and others. 
The British Museum, in 1088, purchased the 
Codex Sinaitieui from the Soviet Government 
for £100,000. 

Coffee, a shrub found originally in Arabia and 
Abyssinia, but now extensively grown In the 
West Indies. Brasil, India, and Central America. 
It yields a seed or berry sriiibh, after under- 
going the necessary preparation, is ground and 
largely used in most countries as a popular 
breakfrst beverage. The best coffee is the 
Mocha, an Arabian variety. The stimulating 
effect of coffee is due to the caffeine, which is 
also present in tea. The beverage was intro- 
duced into Europe in the 10th cent., and the 
first London coffee Shop was opened in 1082. 

Coke is the solid residue remaining when ooal is 
carbonised and nearly all the volatile consti- 
tuents have been driven off. Used as fuel, ai^ 
as an agent for reducing metallic oxides to 
metals, e.0., iron ore to iron, in the manufacture 
of steel. 

Colorado Beetle, a serious pest of potato crops. 
Both adults and larvae feed on the foliage 
where the orange eggs are laid. The grub is 
reddish, with two rows of small black spots on 
each side. The adults are about I in. long with 
yellow and black striped wing cases. The 
beetle is avoided by birds because of its nasty 
taste, and is controlled by arsenical sprays. 

Colosseum, the name of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Borne, begun by Vespasian and finished by 
Titus A.i>. 80. In general outline it still remains 
one of the most magnificent ruins In the world. 
In the arena of this great building the famous 
gladiatorial displays and mimic naval battles 
used to be given, and about 60.000 spectators 
could be accommodated. 

Colossus Is the name which the ancients gave to 
any statue of gigantic sise. The OdIobbus at 
Bhodes. which was a bronze statue of the sun 
god. Helios, was the most famous, and reckoned 
among the seven wonders of tiie world. It 
stood over 100 ft. high at the mouth of the har- 
bour. There b no truth in the legend that 
ships could pass b^ween its legs. It fell in an 
earthquake in 224 ii.o.^ 

Colnsa, also known as flying lemiir **, eagnan or 
fcQbQk, a remarkable mammal which may be 
regarded as an aberrant inseotivore or an 
aberrant form of the earliest ancestor of the 
bats. It has nothing to do with lemnza. There 
are two genera, one inhabiting the Philippines 
and one inhabiting Malaya. They have a 
parachute-like membrane which covers them 
from the neck to the tip of the tan, by means of 
which they can glide from tieetop to ground a 
distance of up to 70 yards. 

Column, in arohlteotuie, is an nprlriit aefiid body 
serving as a support or decontlon to a bunding. 
Ciolumns consist of a pedestal, a Chaft, and a 
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oapttal. over which the rapported enteblatiixe 
rtai. IbeF ixe named acoradlns to the stylea 
of azohiteotiiie of which the j fbnn pact, bong I 
Doric, Tneoan, Ionic, Oorlnthiaii, or Oompoalte 
M the case inaT he. 

Oaneta ace odeetial bodiee which move about the 
BolaT BTBtem in eUiptioal or hyperbOlio oibita. ■ 
Danally theae etar-llke bodiea are accompanied 
by a long ahfning taU. The hyperbolic cometa i 
are aeen once only, and do not reappear: 
the elliptical oometa are periodic, and their 
feconence can be calculated with aocuiacy. 
Ttd head of a comet la believed to oonaiat of 
small lumps of solid matter accompanied by 
dust particles and gases such as carbon dioxide 
and methane. It used to be thought that the 
tall was produced by the pressure of sunlight on 
the oometary material but a modem explanation 
is that it is produced by the combined action of 
the solar wind (a continuous stream of ionised 
hydrogen orlgliuitlng in the sun) and the inter- 
planetary magnetic field. When they run 
parallel the effect is to produce along streaming , 
tall pointing away from the sun. Chief among 
the periodic comets is Edmund Halley's, the 
first to return as predicted in 1767. It re- 
appears about every 70 years and is next due in 
1985. The most spectacular comet of the 19th 
cent, was that found by Donati in 1858. 

Common Lew, SsfDd. 

Oommoni are the remnants of the mediaeval open 
fields round villages in which the villagers had 
lights in common. e,a., (i) estover— the right of 
taking wood for house building or firewood: (ii) 
pasture— the right of grardng beasts: (ill) tur- 
bary — the right of digging turf: (iv) piscary — 
the right to fish. Hany of these common lands 
were enclosed during the agrarian revolution 
which went on steadily in England from the 
15th cent, onwards, and with their enclosure 
common rights vanished. A Boyal Commission 
on Common Land described the commons in 
1905 as the "last reservoir of uncommitted 
land** which provide, as far as the public is 
ooncemed, by far the largest part of the access- 
ible open spaces of the country. Under the 
Commons Registration Act, 1905, it is the duty 
of County Councils and County Borough Coun- 
cils to make a register of all common land and 
all town and village greens in their areas. 

Commons, House of, the Lower House of the 
British Parliament. See Section C, Part H. 

Commune ot Paris has twice played a dramatic 
part in the history of France. In 1792 it was 
able, through its control of the administrative 
organisation of Paris, to override the National 
Assembly. In 1871. after the withdrawal of 
the Pruadan troops, it tried to assert its 
authority. Public buildings were destroyed 
by members of the Commune and civil war 
raged during April and half May. but Govern- 
ment troops suppressed the rising. 

Communism. See J9. 

ConmasB or Mariner’s Compass is an instrument by 
whtoh the magnetic meridian is indicated, and 
compriBeB a horisontal bowl containing alcohol 
and water, a card upon which the thirty-two 
points of the oompass are marked, and the steel 
needle whlcfii always points to the meridian. 
Although the discovery of the directive property 
of a magnet is credit^ to the Chinese, the first 
praotioal use of this property in a oompam was 
made in western Europe in the 12tb cent. 
Aircraft and ships now largely employ gyrostatio 
oompaases which are not affected by electrical 
and magnetic disturbances. Sperry, Brown, 
and Anschuta are three important types of 
gyroscoplo compass. 

according to some * prescribed programme of 
operationa and supplying an output of processed 
information. Many types of operation can be 
perfinmed on many types of information and 
cotnputen are now indispensable in sdenoe, 
business, warfare, government, and other actl- 
vltiea wly thinkers in tUs field were Pascal 
f|7th cent.), Babbage (19th cent.) and Turing 
a980s), but electronic computers as we know 
appeued during the Second World War 
and the first commereial machine was on sale in 
.MAO. Computers are mUlicns of times faster 
tiba hnmaa beinga at compnttng; and the 
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introduction of oomputera into an organisation 
doesmorethaniustspeedupthecaloniation8.it 
tends to transform the wlKrie nature of the 
organisation. The possIbilitleB for fhture de- 
velopments seem enormous. Analogue oom- 
mitera and digital oomputera are two different 
kinds stemming from the difference between 
fMOsurina and cotmHnff. Analogue types 
handle data that is represented by phyrioal 
quantities of continuously variable slse such as 
voltages or lengths. These quantities can be 
made to vary like the quantities In a problem 
which the computer is set to solve: the problem 
is thus solved by analogy. A slide rule is a 
rudimentary analogue computer in which num- 
bers are represented by len^hs of rule. Digital 
computers handle actual numbers expressed in 
digits and the quantities in the problem are 
represented by discrete numbers. These can 
all be expressed in binary form and thus stored 
or handled In bits. See Bit, Binary Notation. 

Conclave, an assembly of Roman Catholic car^ 
dlnals met together to elect a pope. The last 
Conclave was held in the Vatican in June 1903 
when Cardinal Montinl. arChblshoP of Milan, 
was elected Pope Paul VI. 

Concordat, an agreement or convention between 
the pope and a secular government regarding 
eoclesiaBtlcal matters. The Concordat of Worms 
in 1122 between Gallxtns II. and the Emperor 
Henry V. was famous as deciding a long struggle 
in regard to investiture. In 1801. Napoleon 
concluded a concordat with Plus VII. defining 
the restored relations between the head of the 
Church and the French Roman Catholics. 

Condor.a large eagle of brilliant black plumage with 
a circlet of white feathers round its neck. It is 
a native of the Andes. 

Confederation is a free association of sovereign 
states united for some common purpose. It is 
to be distinguished from a Federation, which is 
a union of states with one central government, 
each state relinquishing Its sovereignty, though 
retaining some independence in Internal affairs. 

(kmfucianism. See JIO. 

OonUSraa are cone-bearing trees. Including fin. 
pines, cedars, cypresses. Junipers, yews, etc., 
and are widely distributed in temperate regions. 

Conservatism. See JXO. 

Conristory, a council or meeting of councillors: also 
the higher ecclesiastical courts and senates of 
the Anglican and Roman Churches. 

Constitution, the fundamental organic law or 
principles of government of a nation, state. 
Bodety. or other organised body, embedied in 
writtoi documents or implied in the institu- 
tions and customs of the country or society. 
The government of the n.S.A., unlike Great 
Britain, works upon a written Constitution. It 
was framed when the U.S.A. came into existence 
as a sovereign body, when the (Constitution built 
a republic out of a federation of thirteen states, 
bas^ on lepresentative government. The 
constitution was adopted In 1789. and Its 
strength has been tested by the fact that, sub- 
stantially unchanged, it is now the groundwork 
for a federation which now comprises fifty 
states. 

Continent, a word used In physical geography to 
denote the larger continuous land masses In con- 
trast to Ike great oceans of the earth. They are: 
Eurasia (conventionally regarded as 2 con- 
tinents. Europe and Asia), Africa. North Ameri- 
ca, South America. Australia and Antarctica. 

Continental Drift. The hypothesis of drifting 
continents is due to F. B. Taylor, an American 
geologist who published his theory in 1908. and 
to the Austrian meteorologist Alfred Wegener 
in 1910. The latter was impressed by the 
matching coasts of South America and Africa, 
which seemed to him to fit together like the 
pieoes of a Jigsaw puzzle. Since then many 
other people have taken up and developed the 
idea, notably A. L. du Tolt. The defenders of 
the theory advocate that at one time there were 
two primary super-continents. The one in the 
northern hemisphere consisted of North 
America. Europe, and the northern part of Asia. 
Its sootbem counterpart Included Antarctica, 
Australia, India. Africa and the south pede. 
These super-continents broke up. and their 
various bits moved apart. In pmcular, the 
southern hemisphere cantinents drifted radially 
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northward away from Oie aouth pole, and the I 
two An^oaejUfted westwards from Europe ' 
a^AM^. W^t would have been the lea<!^ 
edges of the land masses on this hypothesis, are 
now heaTlly buckled up into mountain belts, 
such as the CSordlllera and the Ai piTie . HfmaJfvy ftti 
<dialn. The resistance aiforded to drifting by 
the strong ocean floors may well have been the 
caum of structures. Despite the wealth of 
gecdogical facts which have a bearing on the 
problem of continental drift, none of these has 
been able to decide the issue in a conclusive 
manner. Further studies of rock ma ffnAtiaw] 
and of fossil climates should ultimately estab- 
lish the concept of continental drift on a flim 
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Conurbation, a term which has been defined as 
** an area occupied by a continuous aeries of 
dwelllDgs. fbotmies. and other buildings, har- 
bours. and docks, urban parks and playing 
fields, etc., which are not separated from each 
other by rural land: though In many cases In 
this country such an urban area includes en- 
claves of rural land which Is still in agricultural 
occupation.*' The term has been widely adop- 
ted for the contiguous densely populate areas 
which form continuous urban areas. The seven 
officially recognised in Britain are: Greater Lon- 
don. West Blldlands. B.E. Lancashire. West 
Yorkshire. Merseyside. Tyneside. Clydeside. 

Convention is an assembly of delegates, representa- 
tives. members of a party met to accomplish 
some spedflc civil, social, political, ecclesiaetica] 
or other important object. 

Convocation, an assembly called together to deli- 
berate ecclesiastical affairs. In the Church of 
England the provinces of Canterbury and York 
each have their convocation. The term is also 
applied to assemblies of the graduates of certain 
unlverBities. 

Coot A very widely distributed bird of the rail 
family and a common resident of the British 
Isles. The adult is black with a conspicuous 
white bald shield on the forehead and a white 
bill. The juvenile is brownish grey with 
whitish breast and throat. The coot flies 
heavily, but swims well. It dives frequently 
and can remain submerged for a considerable 
time. It is pugnacious and in winter gregarious. 
The food is chiefly vegetable. The large nest is 
usually built among aquatic vegetation and 
the yoimg are fed by both parents. Another 
species, the Crested Coot, occurs in S. Europe. 

Copper, one of the most familiar of metals, symbol 
Cu. used in ancient times as an alloy with tin in 
producing bronse. and preceding iron as an 
industrial material. Copper ores are most 
abundant in the U.S.A.. Chile, Canada. Zambia, 
and the Congo. All copper compounds are 
poisonous. Copper sulphate is largely used in 
calico-printing and in the production of blue 
and green pigments. 

Copyright Under the Copyright Act, 1066, copy- 
right subsists in every original literary, dramatic, 
musical, and artistic work if the author is a 
British subject or a dtiaen of the Republic of 
Ireland or resident in the United Kingdom, or 
If the work is first publiAed in the United 
Kingdom. The Act provides that, except in 
certain special cases, the author of the work 
shall be the first owner of the copyright, and 
there are no formalities, such as registration oi 
payment of fees, to be accomplished. Copy 
right includes the right to reproduce the work in 
any material form, to perform the work in 
public, or, if the work is unpublished, to publish 
the work. The Act also protects sound 
recordings, films, and television and sound 
Inoadcaats. Literary, dramatic, musical, and 
artistic works which enjoy the protection of the 
Act are automatically protected in those 
countries which are parties to the Berne Copy 
right Convention or the Universal Copyright 
Convention. In general, oopi^ht in literary, 
dramatic, musical, and artistic works is vested 
in the author for the period of his lifetime and 
60 years following, after which it passes into the 
public domain and becomes freely available tc 
any who wish to make use of it. The Copy- 
right libraries, entitled to receive copim of 
books puUished In the United Kingdom, giw 
under Libraries. A new copyright oonven< 
tion was signed in Stockholm in 1067 which 


to reproduce, without payment if they choose, 
any books to be used for teaching, study, or re- 
search. The Government Department respon- 
rible for matters in connection with copyright 
is the Industrial Property Department. Board 
of Trade, 26, Southampton Buildings, London, 
W.0.2. 

Coral, an order of small marine animalr. closely 
related to the sea-anemone, but differing from 
Jt in their ability to develop a limy skeleton* 
They multiply sexually and by budding. The 
structure of the coral secretions assumes a 
variety of fonns, fan-like, tree-like, mushroom 
shape, and so forth. Red coral (the skeleton of 
CordUium rubrum) is mainly obtained from the 
Mediterranean. The coral reefs of the Padflo 
and Indian Oceans are often many miles in 
extent. Living corals occur only in warm seas 
at about 2S* C. 

Cordite, a smokeless explosive adopted for small 
arms and heavy artillery by the Britisb Govern- 
ment in the naval and military services in 1889, 
and composed of 68 parts of nitro-glyoerine, 87 
of gun-cotton, and 5 of vaseline. It is a Jelly or 
plastic dough, and used in the form of sticks. 
Cork, the bark of a species of oak. Quercus mber, 
grown largely in the South of Europe and 
North America. The cork tree is said to yield 
bark every six to ten years for 160 irears. and 
grows to a height of from 20 to 40 ft. Its 
lightness, impermeability, and elasticity enable 
it to be used for a variety of commercial pur- 
poses. especially for stoppers of bottles. 
Cormorant, a lar^, long-billed water-bird whidi 
captures fish by diving. It has bronse-black 
plumage with white cheeks and sides and is 
found around the sea coasts of most parts of the 
world, including the British Isles. It nests in 
colonies on sea cliffs and rocky ledges. The 
Shag or Green Cormorant is a smaller bird wtth 
green-black plumage and a crest. 

Corncrake. See Landrail. 

Com Laws were statutes intended for the benefit 
of Briticdi agriculture, and restricted import and 
export of grain. From the 14th to the mid-19th 
cent, such laws were in force, and were often of a 
stringent nature. They became so oppressive 
and caused com to reach so high a price that the 
poorer classes were plunged into distress. A 
powerful antl-com law agitation was organised, 
of which Cobden, Bright, and Villiers were the 
leaders, and Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, at the 
time of the Iririi potato famine, carried through 
free trade. The repeal of the Com Laws marked 
an important phase in the transformation of an 
agricultural to an industrial Britain. 

Coronas, series of luminous rings surrounding sun 
or moon produced by the diffraction of light 
by water droplets in the atmosphere. Usually 
seen when sun shines through altostratus clouds. 
The outside of the ring is red and the inside 
bluish. See Halo. 

Corpus Christ! Festival is one of the great celebia- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, and takes 
place on the Thursday after Trinity. It was 
instituted Pope Urban IV. in 1264. 

Cortes, the name of the Parliamentary assemblies 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Cosmic Rays, a form of radiation coming from 
outer space, of deep penetrating power and of 
great sdentifle interest. The rays are believed 
to consist chiefly of fast protons, with a fow 
a-particles and other positive nuclei. By inter- 
acting with the gas of the atmosphere, these 
rays initiate a complex series of events, in the 
course of which other particles ("secondary 
radiations") are generated. The secondary 
rays contain virtually all the partides listed on 
F14: ind^, several particles were first dis- 
covered as secondary cosmic rays. Cosmic rays 
are investigated at and below sea-level, on moun- 
tains. in mines, in balloons, rockets, and satel- 
lites Oriii^ still uncertain. See F8(8). 
Cosmology is the science which studies the whole 
universe, its origin, its nature, its slse, and 
evolution. At present it is a very active science 
partly because new techniques such as radio- 
astronomy are revealing more facts about dis- 
tant parts of the universe and partly because of 
fruitfol dashes between theoretical ideas. See 
Ffi-7. 

Cotton, the name of a plant of several spedesi. 
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bearing large yellow flowen with purple oentiee. 
These oentiee expand into pods, whloh at 
maturity bdiM and yield the white flhroue 
Bubetanoe known as cotton. The raw ootton 
contains a large proportion of seeds ulilch are 
removed by ''ginning.'* Long before the 
Ghrlstian era, cotton bad been grown and used 
with great skill in India to make fabrics. The 
industry was not Introduced Into Ikigland until 
the middle of the 17th cent when Protestant 
refbgees from Flanders came to settle in the 
wool textile districts of East Anglia and Lanca- 
shire. With improvements in machinery and 
expansion of overseas trade in the 18th and 
IQth cent., Lancashire became the centre of 
the world's cotton industry. Since the first 
world war there has been a marked decline in 
Britain's cotton industry. Cotton reacts with 
nitric acid to form gun ootton, which is combined 
with more sensitive explosives to give a more 
safely handled substance. 

Ckmlomb, a unit of electric charge, named after 
the French naval engineer. Charles Augustin de 
Coulomb (178fi-1800), equal to the quantity of 
electricity transferred in one second by a current 
of one ampere. 

County. The word county was introduced after 
the Norman conquest as an equivalent of the 
old ISngHgh ** shire." England him 41 seo- 
graphical counties. Wales 13. Scotland 83. and 
Ireland 82. The number of administrative 
counties differs Item the number of geographical 
counties because the division for Local Oorem- 
ment purposes is made on grounds of conven- 
ience. Under the London Gk>vemment Act. 
1063. the county of Middlesex was completely 
absorbed in Greater London. 

Coup d*Etat, a violent change In the government 
of a state carried out by force or Illegally. 
Examples ate the overthrow of the French 
Republic in 1851 by Louis Napoleon, who then 
became Emperor, and more recently the military 
coups in the Middle East which brought about 
the abdication of Farouk of Egypt in 1062 and 
the assassination of Feisal of Iraq In 1958. 

Court Lest, a court of record held annually before 
the steward of any particular manor or lordship; 
originally there was only one court for a manor, 
but in the time of Edward 1. it branched into 
two. the court baron and the court teet. 

Coypu or Nutria rat, a large beaver-like rodent 
found in S. America; now wild in E. Anglia, 
where It is causing damage to dykes, reeds, and 
crops, having escaped from farms where it is 
bred for its fkir. 

Crane, a large, gracefiil wading-bird with elegant 
long legs and neck, greyish phunage, super- 
ficially resembling the heron and related to the 
bustard. They migrate in Y or W formation and 
have trumpet-like voices. There are several 
species, found in all continents except S. 
America, including the Crowned Crane with 
golden coronet and the Demoiselle with tufb- 
Uke crest of white feathers. The Common 
Crane nested in East Anglia in mediaeval times 
but now comes only as a rare visitor from the 
Continent. 

Credit is an advance of money or of goods or 
services in consideration of a promise of pay- 
ment later. Trade credit is such an advance 
from trader to customer; bank credit Is an ad- 
vance of money by a bank to a client, whether a 
bustness firm or a private person, in oonBidera- 
tlon of an Interest payment by the borrower. 

Creed, alirief enumeratlou of a particular belief 
or rdigiou. The three important Ghrlstian 
creeds are the Apostles* Creed, the Nioene 
(heed, and the Afhft.nmriii.n Oeed. 

Crematton. the ancient custom, revived in modem 
times, of burning the dead. Cremation was first 
legalised in Great Britain In 1886 and the first 
crematorium opened at Woking in tbat year. 
Application for cremation must be accompfinied 
by two medical certificates. 

Ckibket, a genus of insects cf the grasshopper order 
Ehioh move by leaps. The male produces a 
^ddiping noise by lUbUiig its wing-covers to- 

arSneanWarassS-M). This war between Russia 
and the aUM powers of Turkey, Englaiid. 
Jteaoe, and Bardliiia. was connected with the 
Bastm Ctneetion (q.e.) and tbe deelre of Ruaala 
WlpoHutheMeditemiwan. ddafengage- 


ments were the Alma. Balaclava, and Inkeiman. 
Fighting virtually oeaaed with fUl of Sevastopol 
In Sept. 1866. Treaty of Paris signed March 
30. 1866. 

Crocodile, the name of the largest ertetfag reptile, 
and classed with tbe alUgator and the gavlaL 
The crocodile InbabltB the Nile region, the alli- 
gator tbe lower MisslBBlppi. and the gavial Is 
found in many Indian rivers. 

Crow, a family of birds induding many weU-known 
SPedes such as the rook, raven. Jackdaw, 
caiilOD crow, hooded crow, magpie, nutcracker. 
Jay. and Chough. 

CkuMdes were military expeditions undertaken by 
some of the Ghxiatian nations of Europe with 
the object of ensuring the safety of pilgrims 
vidting the Holy Sepulchre and to retain in 
Christian hands the Holy Places. For two 
centuries nine crusades were undertaken: First. 
1005-00. under Godfrey of Bouillon, which sno- 
ceeded in capturing Jerusalem: Second, 1147- 
40. led by Louis VH. of France, a dismal failure, 
which ended with the fall of Jerusalem: Third, 
1180-^, In which Richard 1. of England took 
part, making a truce wlm SaJadin: Fourth, 
1202-4. led by French ani^ Flemish nobles, a 
shameftil expedition, resulting in the founding 
of a Latin empire in Constantinople: Fifth. 
1217-21. led by John of Biienne: Sixth. 1228- 
20. under tbe Emperor Frederick II.; Seventh, 
1248-54. under St. Louis of France: Eighth. 
1270, under the same leadership, but cut short 
by his death on an Ill-Judged expedition to 
Tunis: Ninth. 1271-72. led by Prince Edward 
of England, which accomplished nothing. 
Millions of lives and an enormous amount of 
tieasnie were sacrificed in these enterprises and 
Jernaalem remained in the possession of the 
"infidels." Tbe material beneficiaries 

were the Italian maritime cities: the chief 
spiritual beneficiary was the pope: but In 
Hterature and tbe arts both Europe and the 
Levant benefited enormoiudy from &e bringing 
together of the different cultnres. 

Crystal. In everyday usage, a solid chemical 
substance bounded by plane surfaces which 
show a regular geometrical arrangement as, 
quarts crystals, rock salt, snow flakes. In 
physics the term means any solid whose atoms 
are arranged in a regular three-dimensional 
array. This includes most solids, even those 
not particularly crystalline in appearance, 
e.0.. a lump of lead. Common non-crystalline 
substances are liquids. Jellies, glass. 

Cubism, the name of a revolutionary movement in 
art created in the years 1007-0 by tbe two 
painters Picasso and Braque. Rejecting purely 
visual effects, they approached nature feom an 
intellectual point of view, reducing it to mathe- 
matical orderliness. Its respectable grand- 
parent was C4sanne who hod once written: 
"you must see in nature tbe cylinder, tbe 
sphere, and the cone" — a concept which, 
together with the contemporary interest in 
Negro sculpture, moved the two founders of the 
movement to experiment with the reduction of 
natural forms to their basic geometrical shapes. 
In practice, this meant combining several views 
of the object all more or leas superimposed In 
order to express the idea of the object rather 
than any one view of it. The name Clubism was 
derisive and the movement aroused the some 
opposition as Impressionism, Fauvism. and the 
later Futurism. Picasso's Fotmg Ladies of 
AvUfnon was the first Cubist painting and his 

' "HM" (1000) the first Cubist sculpture. 
Three phases are recognised: (1) (kibism under 
the Influence of C&Banne: (2) high or analytloal 
Cubism (c. 1000-12) concentrating on the break- 
ing-down of form to the exclusion of interest in 
colour; (8) synthetic Cubism (c. 1018) making 
use of in whidi pieces of pasted-on paper 

(illustrations, wallpam, newspaper) and otlier 
materials were uiwd m addition to paint. 
Amongst other early cubist painters were 
Metsinger. Gris. Duchamp, and lAger. 

Oookoo, a wdl-known migratory bird which Is 
found in Great Britain from April to July. 
bawk-Uke In shape, with a very diaiacteristlo 
note, uttered during the mating season only by 
tbs mhle. The hen has a aoft babbling calL 
It lays its eggs in the nests of other birds. s.a.. 
the meadow pipit and hedge sparrow, but only 
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oee egg in each nest. Peeds mainly on insects, 
particularly hairy caterpfllais. 

CnneilOEin, the tem applied to the written arrow- 
headed characters found in Assyria. Ferala. and 
Mesopotamia. Good examples may be seen 
in the British Mnsenm. some of them seTeral 
thousand years old. 

Onrflew <01d Fr. oomre-ftu ■■ cover Are), a regu- 
latlon common throughout Europe in medisBval 
times by which, at a fixed hour in the evening, 
the church bell was rung as a simal that fires 
were to be put out and the people were to go to 
bed. The custom originated in the fear of fire 
when buildings were built of timber. Nowa- 
days a curfew is imposed by the military in 
areas where riots or disturbances are expected, 
compelling the dvillon population to remain in- 
doors after nightfall. 

Curia, the central government of the Homan 
Catholic Church. By the reform which came 
into force on Jon 1, 1968, its twelve Sacred 
Congregations or '* ministries ” were reorganised 
and reduced to nine. Top Curial appoint- 
ments are for 6 years instead of for a lifetime, 
renewable only at the Pope's discretion. The 
new ** finance ministry " is called the Prefecture 
of Economic Affairs, the " foreign ministry ** 
the Sacred Council for the Church’s Public 
Affairs. The aim of the reform was to streamline 
the Curial ofilces so that the Church's machinery 
can cope with modem problems, so favouring 
the desires expressed by the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil convened by Pope John. 

Curie, a measure of the rate at which radioactive 
material emits radiation. One curie is a dis- 
integration rate of 8*7 x 10^*' disintegrations 
per second. 

Curlew, a wading-bird of which there are several 
species. It frequents marshy places, feeds on 
worms, insects, molluscs, and berries and 
possesses a very long, down-curved bill. 

Currency is the name given to the types of cash 
money-— metal or paper— in use in an area (e.a. 
pound, sterling, dollar, franc). It also desig- 
nates the actual coins or notes Issued. Its 
amount is usually subject to regulation by the 
Government, or by a Central Bank acting on the 
Government’s behalf. Britain proposes to 
change over to a £-based decimal currency in 
Feb. 1971. Sfeeo/soNlO, 27. 

Cybernetics, the science concerned with the auto- 
matic control and communication processes in 
both animals and machines. Thus it is con- 
cerned with brain function, information theory, 
electronic computers, and automation. 

Cyclone, a term usually applied to a tropical 
revolving storm. Cyclones often occur towards 
the end of the hot seasons and are mainly con- 
fined to tracks in the western areas of the ooeansL 
being known as hurricanes (Caribbean and 
Pacific), cyclones (Indian Ocean), and typhoons 
(China Seas). The circulation of air in a cyclone 
is similar to that in the depression of temperate 
latitudes, but the regiem of low pressure is much 
more localised and the pressure gradients steeper. 
Winds of hurricane strength and torrential rain 
occur generally, although at the centre of the 
storm there is a small area, known as the "eye." 
where fair, calm weather prevails. 

Cyclotron, a machine for aooeleiating charged 
particles such as protons to very high energies. 
Devised by E. O. Lawrence in Califoniia in 
1930, it uses a magnetic field to make the par- 
tides traverse nearly clrculaT paths and an 
electric field to give them an additional pulse 
of energy eadi time round. The accelerated 
partides impinge on targets, and the resulting 
events are a basic Bouroe of infonnation for 
nudear physldsts. The cydotron is obeolesoent 
and has led to the development of other ma- 
chines. e.a., betatrons, synchrotrons. Britain 
has two major national high-energy madilnes: 
Nimrod (7-QeV proton accelerator) and Nina (4- 
GeV electron accelerator). 

Oryogenlcs (Greek roots; productive of cold) is 
the science dealing with the production of very 
low temperatures and the study of their physical 
and tedmologioal oonseauenoes. ** Very low ’* 
Is often taken to mean below about — 16(r’C. 
The growth of cryogenics (essentially a 20th- 
oent. Bolenoe) is commoted with the discovery of 
bow to Uqu^ ^ gaaes induding even helium 
which resisted liquefrustlon until 19^ Sdentl' 


fically. oryogenlcs is very Important, partly be- 
cause phenomena (such as superoonduetivlty 
(q.e.)) appear at very low temperatures, and 
partly b^use ordinary phenomena can be 
studied with advantage In an extremely cold 
environment. Technologically, cryogenics Is be- 
coming mora and more slgniftcant. for example, 
liquefied gaaes are rocket propellants, super- 
conductors make valuable magnet^ tissue- 
freesing techniques (using very cold liquids) 
have been introduced Into surgery. See Abso- 
lute Temperature. 


Dactyloptems, a fldi of the gurnard fkmlly. with 
wing-like p^oral fins: sometimes known as the 
flying fish, though that appellation is more 
generally given to Eaoeaetus exiliens. 

Dadaism (Frendi Dada hobby-horse) was a 
hysterical and nihilistic precursor of Sorreallim 
(ff.e.) resulting from the shock produced by the 
first world war. Beginning in Zurich about 
1916, it spread to other continental cities, such 
as Berlin and Paris, dying out in 1922. The 
movement was deliberatdy anti-art. destructive, 
and without meaning; It intended to scandalise 
by such tricks as “ compositions '* made out of 
anything that came to hand — buttons, bus 
tideets. pieces of wire, bits of tin. etc. Other 
excesses included incoherent poetry. Dada 
night-clubs, plays, and short-lived newspapers. 
Many Dadaist painters became Suziealists at a 
later stage, but where Surrealism is a deliberate 
attempt to present subconscious and dream- 
like images. Dadaism was sheer anarchism. 
Among its chief exponents were Hans Arp. 
Marcel Duchamp. Andrd Breton. Guillaume 
Apollinaiie. and Max Ernst, all of whom sub- 
sequently became noted in more reputable ways. 

Daddy Longlegs, or Crane-fly, a slender long-legged 
fly of the family Tipulidae. The larvae which 
do damage to lawns and plants are called 
leather-jackets. The Americans call Harvest- 
men (c.v.) daddy longlegs. 

Dafila. a genus of river duck, with long, supple tall, 
found in Europe, Asia, and America, related to 
the pintail duck. 

Dagueneotype, a first practical photographic 
process, invented in Paris by M. Daguerre 
during the years 1824-39. The light-sensi- 
tive plate was prepared by bringing iodine in 
contact with a plate of silver. After exposure 
a positive image came by development of the 
plate in mercury vapour. Even for open- 
air scenes the first daguerreotypes involved 
exposure of 6-10 minutes. The wet collodion 
process (1851) rendered the technique obsolete. 

Dw Blreann. the name of the national parliament 
of the Irish Bepublic. 

Dalmatio, a wide-sleeved ecclesiastical vestment, 
reaching below the knee. Worn by bishops and 
deacons over the alb or stole. 

Damaskeening, the art of inlaying one metal upon 
another, largely practised in the Bast in medi- 
aeval times, espedally In the decoration of sword 
blades. 

Dandtos, the name given to a dass of exquisites 
prominent in early Victorian days, and who 
attracted attention by excessive regard for dress. 
Their feminine counterparts were the dandi- 
settee. 

Danegeld, a tax imposed in England in Anglo- 
Baxon times to raise funds for resisting the 
Danes or to buy them off. Edward the OonfBS- 
Bor abbliahed the tax. but it was revived by the 
Oonaueror and subsequently retained, under 
another name, after the danger from the Danes 
was past. It is the basis of all taxation in this 
country. Domesday Book (q.o.) was originally 
drawn up for the purpose of teaching the State 
how to the tax. 

Danelaw, the law enforced by the Danes in the 
kingdoms of Northumbria. East Ansdia. and in 
the districts of the five (Danish) boroughs — 
la^ groimdd round Leicester, Nottingham. 
Derby. Stamford, and Lincoln— which they 
ooemM during the Viking invasions of the 9th 
and lOth cent. The country occupied was also 
'^e Danelaw or Dandagh. 

Darter, 1. Snakeblids. a genus of the pelkan family, 
with long, pdnted bUl and serpent-like neck and 
resembling coiniorants in appeoiaace. There 
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an 5 apedea. 2. KumerouB apectoa of 
ftediwatw fldi bdooging to tbe Paroh ftmlly. 
found in N. 

IM Pafan, JPkoenIx daetylifera, one of the oldeat 
known foodplanta widely oultiyated in N. 
Aito and Wl Aaia. U srowa to 100 ft. and 
oontinuea to bear for 2 or 8 centuiiea. ita flroit 
being of gnat value aa a food. From the toavn 
the Afticana make roofis for their huta: ropes 
are made from the fitoua paata of the ataJka: 

_ and tbe aap fiimiahea a stimulating beverage. 

Dauphin, the title borne by the eldest sons of the 
EJnga of France from 1840 to the Bevolution 
of 1880. 

Day is the moat natural unit of time and may be 
defined aa the period of rotation of the earth 
ntative to any selected heavenly body. Bela- 
tive to the sun it is called the solar day. Bda- 
tive to a fixed star it is called the sidereal day. 
Owing to irregularities in the earth’s move- 
ments, the time taken for the dhrth to rotate 
through 800* nlative to the son is variable, and 
so the mean solar day of 24 hours has been intro- 
duced, which is the average throughout the 
year. Tbe mean solar day is our standard, used 
for purposes of the calendar, and astronomers 
use sidereal docks to check mean solar time. In 
practice, for convenience, the sidereal day is 
determined by the earth's rotation relative to 
the vernal equinox or first point of Arks, and 
is equal to 28 hours 66 minutes and 4*001 
seconds of mean solar time (i.e.. about 4 minutes 
shorter than a solar day). See Tima. 

D.D.T. (dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane). A 
very powerfrd inaectidde which has had wide 
success in the control of diseases, such as 
malaria and tjrphus, which is carried by insects. 

M to swamps are sprayed with D.D.T. to 
carriers. 

Deacon, an ecclesiastical official, who asslBts in 
some of the smaller ministerial duties in church 
or chapel; in the Anglican Church he ranks 
below a priest. 

Dead Languages are such as the andent Greek 
and Roman tongues, which are no longer 
spoken but are preserved in literature. 

Dead Sea Seroila, a group of andent Jewish 
documents, oondsting of scrolls and fragments 
which have been recovered since 1947 in tbe 
vicinity of Qumran near the Dead Sea and which 
represent one of the most Important finds ever 
made in the field of biblical archaeology and 
Christian origins. The scrolls, written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, were found in caves, tbe 
first by chance by an Arab shepherd in 1947. 
These consisted of biblical texts older by a 
thousand years than the earliest Hebrew manu- 
script of the Old OXwtament (aj>. 896). Many 
fragments have since been discovered, com- 
prising the whole of the Old Testament with the 
exception of Bsther. In addition there are 
commentaries and other non-biblical writings, 
induding one called " The War of the Sons of 
light with the Sons of Darkness." The writing 
on the scrolls indicates that they were written 
over a period of two oenturles, the greater pro- 
portion before the birth of Christ. A nearby 
ruin is believed to have been the home of a 
religious sect called tbe Essenes (J15), to whom 
the scrolls belonged. By the aid of the latest 
scientific techniques. Including radiocarbon tests, 
the age of the scrolls is being accurately deter- 
mined. 

Dean, a Church of England dignitary, ranking 
below a bishop, and the head of tbe Chapter of a 
cathedral. A rural Dean supervises a deanery 
or group of parishes. There are also Deans of 
Faculties in some universities, and at Oxford 
and Csmbridge tbe Dean is in charge of chapel 
servl^ and disciplinary arrangements. 

Death Watch Beetle iXestobium ruJooiUosum), a 
wood-boring beetle, larger than the common 
frumiture beetle, found chiefly In the old oak 
beams of chuichee and other historic buildings. 
The gnd> bores from 4-12 years. The name 
"death watch" comes from the superstition 
that the ticking sound, made by Ihe beetle 
striking its heacT against the wood, is a sign of 
approaching death. The death watch beetle 
in the roof of Westminster Hall are being 
smoked out by .means of an insecticide jmlled 
gamma bensine hexacbloride. See ateo Fnmi- 
toreBeetle* Weoiirantt. 


Decalogue, name given to the Ten Commandments 
of tbe Old Testament. There are two versions 
of them, differing in detail: Exodus xx. 2-17 
and Deuteronomy V. 6-21. They are of Hebrew 
origin and are recognised by Jews and Christians 
as the divine law given by God to Moses on Mt. 
Sinai Most of them are prohibitionB in con- 
trast to the beatitudes (pronounced by Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount) whidli are positive. 
ey., are the mer ci ftilr 

Daoamber, the last month of the year in our calen- 
dar. and the tenth in tbe old Roman. 

Dedduons Trees are such as shed their leaves at 
certain seasons as distinguished from evergreens 
or permanent foliaged trees or shrubs. 

Decimal System is based on the unit of 10. Duo- 
decimal System is based on tbe unit of 12. 
Fractional numbers are expressed as divisions 
of 10 and 12 respectively. Thus: 


Fraction 

Decimal 

Duodecimal 


0*6 

0:6 


0*8838 

0:4 


0*25 

0:3 


0*2 

0:2497 


0*1666 

0:2 

4 

0*126 1 

1 0:16 


0*0833 

\ 0:1 


0*04166 

\ 0:06 


Decimal currency was Imposed on France in 
1795. A changeover to decimal coinage in 
1971. keeping the £ as the basic unit, has been 
accepted by the British government. The six 


new coins are; 



Denomination 

Value 

Metal 

i new penny 

l*2d. 

bronze 

1 new penny 

2*4d. 

bronze 

2 new pence 

4*8d. 

bronze 

5 new pence 

Is. 

cupro-nickel 

10 new pence 

2s. 

cupro-nickel 

50 new pence 

10s. 

to be announced 


See also Metric System: Nil. 

Dedaration of Independence was an Act by which 
the American Congress, on July 4. 1776. de- 
clared the American colonies to be independent 
of Great Britain. " Independence Day " is a 
holiday in the United States. 

Defender of the Faith {Defensor Fidei), a title 
conferred upon Henry VHI. by Pope lieo X. in 
1621 for entering the lists against Luther with 
bis book on The Assertion of the Seven Sacra- 
ments. In 1554 the title was conflniied by 
Parliament and has been used even since by 
English sovereigns. 

Deflation is a policy designed to bring down costs 
by reducing the supply of means of payment. 1 1 
is usually advocated as a remedy for inflation, 
and in this connection is often referred to as Dis- 
inflation. It usually results in a fall in employ- 
ment. The " credit squeezes ” in Great Britain 
were desiimed to have a disinflationary effect. 

Dehydrate, to eliminate tbe water from a substance. 
The prooesB of dehydration is now used in the 
food industry, as a result of wartime research, in 
making such things as dried egg and packet 
soups. Most vegetables contain over 90% 
of water, and much of this can be removed 
under vacuum at low temperatures without 
appreciably impairing the flavour. The light- 
ness of the dehydrated products is an advantage 
when supplies have to be transported. 

Deliquesoence, the process oi dissolving by the 
absorption of moisture from the atmosphere. 
For instance, chromic add crystals on exposure 
to the air quickly deliquesce. 

Ddta, a trianinilar tract of land between diverging 
bianobes of a river at its mouth, and so called 
from its general resemblance to the Greek letter 
A delta. The best-known examples are the 
deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, the Niger, and 
the Bfissiasi^ 

Dcdagei a flood, commonly applied to the story of 
tbe Deluge in tbe Bible, in which Noah and the 
Ark figure. A siinilar tradition lingers in the 
mythmogies of all ancient peoples. 

Dsmoeratlo Party* one of the two great Amerioan 
political parties, originated about 1787, advocat- 
hig roiractions on the federal governments and 
in opposition to the federalists. It was in 1825 
that a group who were in flavour of high tariffs 
seceded later to become the Republican Forty. 
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In 1900 Kennedy narrowly won the Presidency 
and in 1M4 Ly^on Johnson swept in with a 
landdide viotory over the Bepublioan candidate. 

Demoiselle* the Numidian crane, a wadins-btrd. 
Also, a sub-order of diayon flies which close 
their wings over their backs when at rest. 

Dendrite, any stone or mineral on or in which 
appears natural tracery resembling trees, 
leaves, or flowers, the result of the action of the 
hydrous oxide of manganese. 

Density* a measure of the mass per unit volume of 
a material, usually expressed in grams per cubic 
centimetre. Specific oravUv is the ratio of the 
density of a material at the temperature under 
consideration to that of water at the tempera- 
ture of its maximum density (4* C.). In grams 
per cubic centimetre the density of gold is 19*8. 
silver 10*5. lead 11*3. water 0*99997. air 0*00129. 

Depreoiatioii of a currency is a fall in its relative 
value in terms of gold or of other currencies. The 
term is most often used to indicate a fall in the 
value of one country’s money in relation to others. 

Depression, a region where barometric pressure is 
lower than that of its surroundings. These 
areas uf low pressure enclosed by the isobars 
are usually less extensive than anticyclones and 
may vary Dom 100 to 1,000 miles in diameter. 
Hie winds, often of gale force when the depres- 
sion is deep, blow round the system in an anti- 
clockwise direction in the Northern Hemisphere 
(in the reverse direction in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere) and inwards across the isobars. The 
majority of depressions which cross the British 
Isles travel from the Atlantic, sometimes in 
series or families, at rates of between a few miles 
and 700 miles in a day. bringing their generally 
unsettled weather with them. 

Ds Profundls (out of the depths), the first two 
words of the Latin version of the ISOth Psalm, 
and commonly used to designate this psalm. 

Deserts* vast, barren, stone or sandy wastes where 
there is almost no rainfall and little or no 
vegetation. These regions are found in the 
interior of the continents Africa. Asia, and 
America between 20” and 30” north and south 
of the equator. Europe is the only continent 
without deserts. The most famous are the 
Sahara, the largest in the world, the Gobi desert 
of central Asia, the Kalahari desert of south- 
west Aftica. and the great Australian desert. 

Detention Centres in Britain are for young people 
(boys and girls) aged at least 14 but imder 21 
who have been found guilty of an offence for 
which an adult could be sent to prison. Con- 
trolled by the Home Office. 

Detergent. See Detergency, Section F, Part IV. 

Deuterium or "heavy hydrogen." The second 
isotope of hydrogen: the third is called tritium. 
Deut^um atoms have in their nuclei a neutron 
as well as a proton; tritium nuclei have two 
neutrons and one proton. In ordinary hydro- 
gen gas about one out of every 5,000 atoms is 
a deuterium atom. Deuterium was discovered 
in 1932 by Professor Harold Urey. The oxide 
of deuterium corresponding to water Is called 
•• heavy water." The nucleus of the deuterium 
atom is called a deuteron. An antl-deuteron 
consisting of an anti-proton and an anti- 
neutron was produced at Brookhaven in 1906. 
the first compound anti-nucleus ever to be 
produced. 

Devaluation is a definite, official downward valua> 
tfon of a country’s currency in terms of its ex- 
change value with other currencies. The £ was 
devalued in 1949, when an official exchange 
rate of £1 $2.8 was established, and again in 

1907, to a rate of £1 » $2.4. 

Dsvil-flsh, a strange marine fish of large else and of 
several species. As it is met with in European 
waters it is called the fishing frog, and the chief 
American species is the giant ray. 

Devonian System in geology refers to the strata 
between the Silurian and the Oarboniferous 
Formations. It Includes the Old Bed Sand- 
stone Formation. The fhuna of the Devonian 
include the group of fishes known as the Rhipid- 
istra (on the evolutionary route towards the 
amphibians). Actinistla (omlacanth). and the 
Dipnoi or long fishes. SeeFM, 

Dew* moistuie deposited by condensation of water 
vapour on exposed objects especially during 
calm, dloudless nights. The loss of heat from 
the ground after sunset, by radiation, causes 


the layer of atmosphere dose to the surface to be 
chilled below the temperature, known as the 
dew-point, at which the air is saturated with 
vapour. Part of the vapour condensed may be 
transpired from blades of grass and foliage of 
plants. 

Dew Pond is a shallow artificial pond which is on 
high ground and rarely dries up, even during 
prolonged droughts, despite bdng used by 
cattle and sheep as a drinking source. The 
name arose from the belief that dew deposits at 
night provided the moisture for replenishment. 
Drainage of rain-water and mist condensed on 
neighbouring trees and shrubs are probably 
more Important fhetors. 

Dextrin* a white, odourless, viscid substance of the 
same composition as starch, fiom which it is 
obtained. It is used as gum. being the material 
put on the backs of postage stamps and other 
articles which are required to be made adhesive. 
It also is utilised in calico printing. 

Dialeotloal Materialism. See J18. 

Diamond* a mineral, one of the two crystalline 
forms of the element carbon (the other is 
graphite), the hardest known substance, used 
as a gem and in industry. India was the first 
country to mine diamonds (the Koh-i-noor, 
known sinoe 1304. came from Qolconda near 
Hyderabad). The celebrated diamond mines of 
South Africa were discovered in the 1870s. 
Other important diamond producing countries 
are Angola. Sierra Leone. Congo. Tamsanla, 
Guyana, and the Soviet Union. Antwerp is 
the most Important diamond centre in the 
World. Diamonds can be made artificially by 
subjecting carbon to very high temperatures 
and pressures: many industrial diamonds are 
made this way. 

Diatoms. One-celled algae, common in fresh and 
salt water. Distinctive feature is the siliceous 
wall which is in two halves, one fitting over the 
other like the lid of a box. These walls are 
often very finely and beautlflilly sculptured. 
The diatoms constitute a class of the plant 
kingdom known as the Bacillariophyta. Di- 
atom ooze is a deep-sea deposit made up of 
diatom shells. Dtotomito or diaiomaeeous earth 
is the mineral form that such diatom ooies 
assume (sometimes known as kieaelguhr which 
mixed with nitroglycerine yields dynamite). 

Diatonic Scale. The ordinary major and minor 
scales on which most European music is built. 


C major C-D-B-F-G- A-B-0 

Tone intervals l-l-i-l-l-l-i 
C minor C-D-El>-F-G-Ab-Bb-C 

Tone intervals 1-4-1-1-4-1-4 

Dies Xrae (the Day of Wrath), a famous 18th-oent. 
Latin hynm. sung at burial services, and taking 
its place in translated form in the English 
hymnology. 

Diesel Engine. A compression-ignition engine. 
The air in the cylinder is compressed to over 
600 lb. per sq. in. and its temperature Is about 
800* F.; oil injected into the hot compressed 
air ignites immediately. The modem oil engine 
has been evolved mainly firom the principles 
enunciated by Herbert Akroyd-Stuart in his 
patent of 1890 and. like the steam and other 
inventions, represents the Improvements 
achieved by many men including those by 
Rudolf Diesel of Germany, in respect of high 
compression pressures and greater fUel economy. 

DieU in German history, an assembly of dignitaries 
or delegates called together to debate upon and 
decide Important political or ecdeslastioal 
questions. The most famous imperial Diets 
were those held at Worms (1521). Speyer (1629)* 
and Augsburg (1680). all of which dealt with 
matters of rdiglous conflict arising ftom the 
Reformation. 

Diffusion is the process of mixing which occurs 
when two liquids or gases are In contact. It is 
most rapid between gases, and, as laid down 
by Graham's law, " the rates of diffusion of 
different gases are in the inverse proportion to 
the square roots of their relative densities.*' 
Diffusion arises through the continual move- 
ment of molecules. Even in solids diffusion can 
occur. If a block of gold and a block of silver 
are welded togetber, after sometime partides of 
gold are found In the silver, and vice versa. 

Dimensioni in omnmon speech are the magnitudes 
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of ]«ngth, breadth, and ibiolcneBS giving, the 
dee of an object, thus a line has one 
dimension: length; a plane sur&oe two: 
length and breadth; and a solid three: length, 
breadth, and thickness. In mathematics, 
hirpothetleal objects with any number of 
dimensions ore oonddeied. In physios and 
mechanics, dimensions are numbers which 
relate the units in which any quantity is 
measured to the so-called fbndamental units. 
The latter are usually but not necessarily those 
of length, mass, and time. “Dimensional 
analysis ** is an important technique of sdentiflc 
reasoning. See N14. 

Dimorphism, the quality of assuming two distinct 
forms. For Instance, carbon, which is graphite 
in one form, is the diamond in another. 

Dinosanr, the name given to a group of extinct 
reptiles of the Mesozoic period, some of which 
were of immense size--'much huger than croco- 
diles. See Diplodocus. 

Diocese, a territory under the pastoral authority of 
a bishop. The term originated in ihe time of 
the Boman Empire, and represented then an ad- 
ministrative rather than an ecclesiastical ter- 

^ritory. 

Diopside, a variety of pyroxene occurring in pris- 
matic crystals, chemically calcium magnesium 
silicate. Two light-green varieties, malacolite 
and alalite, are gemstones. 

Dioptase, or emerald copper, a scarce copper ore 
occurring in prismatic emerald green crystals, 
and composed of silicate of copper. 

Diorite, an igneous rock of crystalline structure 
composed of felspar and hornblende. It used 
to be classed as greenstone. 

X>ip Needle. Instrument for measuring the dip or 
inclination of the earth's magnetic field. 

Diplodocus, one of the best known of the extinct 
mammoth dinosaurs. Fossil remains have been 
discovered in the Jurassic rocks of the United 
States. Some reached a length of over 80 ft. 

Dipnoi Of Lung Fishea These have the air 
bladder adapted to function as a lung, and 
they can remain alive when the stream or mandi 
In which they live dries up. Species of lung 
fish occur in Australia. Africa, and S. America. 

Dlptera, an order of insects. Their main charac- 
teristic is that they are two-winged, and the 
common houso-fiy is the best-known example. 
There are at least 60.000 species of these insects. 
Including gnats, blow-flies, mosquitoes, tsetses. 

Diptych was a folding two-leaved tablet of wood, 
ivory, or metal, with polished inner surfaces, 
utilised for writing with the style by the ancient 
Greeks and Bomans. The same term was 
applied to the tablets on which the names of the 
persons to he commemorated were inscribed in 
the early Church. In art any pair of pictures 
hinged together is styled a diptych. 

Discus, a circular piece of metal or stone about 
12 in. in diameter, used In athletic contests 
by the ancient Greeks and Bomans. Throwing 
the discus was a very favourite game, which was 
deemed worthy of celebration in Myron’s 
famous Diecobolue (c. 400 B.O.-450 b.o.), the best 
copy of which Is in Borne. 

Disk, an astronomical term denoting the seem* 
ingly flat surface of celestial bodies as seen by 
the eye. 

Distillation, a process used to separate liquids of 
different boiling points. This is effected by 
placing the mixture in a distillation apparatus 
and heating. The liquid with the lower 
boiling point distils over first, the vapour 
being condensed and collected, forming the 
first firaction. With continued heating the 
seoond liquid reaches its boiling point distils 
over and the mixture is said to be fHutionaled, 
Mixtures of liquids with dose very high boiling 
points require more elaborate apparatus. 
Fractional distillation is a oommon proceas in 
the ohemical industry, particularly in the 
refining of petroleum. 

XWA (DMxyxiboniudele add), a polymer molecule 
in the form of a donble-etiand hdlx oontaining 
many thouaanda of sub-unlta. Containa the 
genetic Information coded in aequenoes of lub- 
onita called bases. See Nndelo Adds* 

Books am enclosed water apaoes where ships rest 
while being loaded or mucaded, or waiting for 
cargo. 13ieM are three main tma: the wet 
doffi (s.g., Sl&g Geoige dock, London) is for 


loading and unloading; the dry dodc. or graving 
dock (e.0.. King Geow V. dock, Southampton) 
to for overhaiding and lepalring vessels, and to 
so constructed that, after a ship has been docked 
ihe water can be drawn off; the floating dock 
is a type of dry dock. 

Dodo, an extinct bird, giant and flightless, which 
lived on the island of Mauritius up until 250 
years ago. Another spedes. the white dodo, 
lived on Bdunion. Some readied exceptional 
sisea. By the end of the 17th cent. Mauritfos, 
Bodriguez, and Bdmion had all been colonised, 
and the dodo along with many other birds 
vanished forever because of their inability to 
stand up to man and the animate imported into 
the islands. 

Dog-days, a period of 40 days (3 Jnly-11 Ang.) 
when Sirius rises and sets with the sun. The 
undent superstition, which can be traced back 
In Greek literature to Hesiod (8th cent. B.C.). 
was that this star exercised direct influence over 
the canine race. 

Doge, the chief magistrate in the former republics 
of Venice (697-1797) and Genoa (1339-1797. 
1802-5). 

Dogfldi, a large family of imldl diarks. seldom 
more than 3 ft. in length. Tlie flesh is sold as 
“ rock salmon." The eggs are contained in 
homy cases called " mermaid's purses." The 
commonest of the British dogfishes are the spur- 
dogs. 

Dog Licences are necessary for household dogs of 
six months of age or over. The cost per dog is 
7«. 6d.. and the licence can bo obtained at any 
Post Office. Dogs for tending sheep or cattle, 
or for leading blind persons, are exempt. 

Doldrums, a nautical term applied to those areas 
of the Atlantic and Pacific towards which the 
trade winds blow and where the weather to calm, 
hot. and sultry but liable to change suddenly to 
squall, rendering navigation difficult. 

Dolomite, a name appl!^ to a limestone contain- 
ing appreciable magnesiuin; also the mineral 
doloiidte, a double carbonate of magnesium 
and calcium. 

Dolphin, an ocean mammal of the whale order, 
from 6 to 8 ft. long, with a long, sharp snout, 
and of an active dhvoeition. They abound in 
most temperate seas and swim in shoals. A 
lew species live in large rivers (Ganges and 
Amazon). They con cruise for long periods at 
around 15 knots and produce bursts of speed in 
the region of 20 knots, the water apparently 
flowing smoothly past their bodies. Dolphins 
are some of the most intelligent of mammals 
and ore currently the subject of sdentiflc experi- 
ments in communication. 

Dome, a large cupola, hemispherical in form, rising 
over the main building of a cathedral or other 
prominent structure. The finest existing dome, 
that of the Pantheon at Borne, to also the oldest, 
dating firom the time of the Emperor Hadrian. 
It to 142 ft. in diameter and about the same in 
height. Tbs dome of Bt. Peter's, in the same 
city, has a double shell, to 830 ft. high and 
140 fb. in diameter. The dome of the cathedral 
at Florence to 189 ft. in diameter and 310 ft. 
high, and that of St. Paul’s. London, has 3 
shells and is 112 ft. in diameter and 215 ft. high. 
Tbedrcular reading-room of the British Museum 
has a dome 140 ft. in diameter and to 100 ft. 
high. Malta's Mosta dome to also famous. 

Domesday Book to the famous register of the lands 
of England framed by order of William the 
Conqueror. According to Stowe, the name was 
derived from JHmue dH, the name of the place 
where the book was deposited in Winchester 
Cathedral; though by others it to connected 
with doom in the sense of Judgment. Its com- 
pilation was determined upon in 1084, in order 
that William might compute what he considered 
to be due to him in the way of tax from fate sub- 
jects. WlUlfun sent into each county oommto- 
sionen to make survey. They were to inquire 
the name of each place, the possessor, how many 
hides of land were in the manor, bow many 
ploughs were in demesne, how many homagers, 
villeins, cottais. serving men, fitee tenants, and 
tenants in socoage; how modi wood, meadow, 
and pasture; the number of mills and fish 
ponds; what had been added to or taken away 
nom the place; what was the gross value at the 
time of Edward the OonfiBMQr. So minute was 
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ttie survey that tbaSaxoDdiranlcler of tiie time I 
rap^ there was not a single hide, nor one I 
vinta^^ lamdU nor even, it is ■humij to teU. ! 
thoui h it seemed no diame to do. an ox. nor a 
nor ajmiM was left that was not set down.*' 
nie record, which did not take in Northumber- 
land. Cumberland. Durham, and parts of Lanca- 

16. 1086. and was compriaed^’faM^ro volumee— 
0 ^ a large folio, sometimes called the Little 
Domesday, whidi deals with Essex. Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, the other a quarto. sometimeB called the 
Great Domesday. The first is written on 884 
double pages of vellum in one and the same 
hand, and in a small but plain oharaoter, each 
page having a double column. The quarto is 
written on 460 pages of vellum, but in a sbigle 
colunm and in a large, fair character. The 
original is preserved in the Public Eecord OfiBce. 
See also DanegeM. 

Dominicans, an order of mendicant preaching 
Mara founded by St. Dominic in Languedoc in 
1216 andtsonfinned by the Pope in 1216. The 
rule of the order was rigoroua. The dress was 
a white habit and scapular with a long black 
ywentl**, Thto gave tN vn the tmtnA nf Black 
Priats. Their official name is Friars Preachers. 

Donjon, the keep, or inner tower of a castle, and 
the strongest and moat secure portion of the 
structure. This was the last refill of the garri- 
son. and there was usually a prison on the lower 
floor, hence the name dungeon. 

Don Juan, the legendary hero of many fomous 
works, supposedly baskl on the life and charac- 
ter of the unscrupulous gallant Don Juan 
Tenorio of 14th-oent. Seville. The first drama- 
tisation of the legend and the most fiunous is 
Tirso de MoUna’s El Burladcr de SeviUa. Don 
Juan was also the subject of Molihre's Le Feetin 
de Pierre, Mosart's Don Oioeanni, Byron's Don 
Juan, and Job 6 ZorlUa's Don Juan Tenorio. 
The latter Ja played on All Saints* Day through- 
out Spanish-speaking oountries. 

Don Quixote, the ** knight of the dolefol counten- 
ance." the hero and title of Oervantes* clsssio 
novel of 16th-cent. Spain. Don QuiJote de la 
Biancha. a gentle country gentleman of lofty 
but unpractical ideals, ba^bog read many chival- 
ric romances, believes he is called upon to 
redress the wrongs of the world. Mounted on 
his nag Bosinante and accompanied by his 
companion Sancho Pansa. a hr^-beaded and 
practical peasant, he sets out on his Journeys of 
knight-errantry 

Dormouse, a family of small, squirrel-like rodents 
widely distributed throughout Europe and 
Asia, and living mainly on fruit and nuts. It is 
of nocturnal habits and sleeps through the 
winter. 

Dot, a French term indicating the property which a 
wife brings to her husband on maniage. and is 
usually settled on the woman, being her separate 
property, though the income from it may go 
towards the general household expenses. 

Dotterel, a handsome bird of the plover family 
found in northern Europe and Siberia. Nests 
In the OalmgcHrma. the Grampians, and £. Boss. 
Very 

Doukhobors. See J12. 

Drachm (or Drachma), an ancient Greek eDver 
coin and weight. One drachma was equivalent 
to six obola. The word has survived as the 
name of a weight: Avoirdupois, one^lxteenth 
part of an ounce; Apothecaries Weight, one' 
eighth part of an ounce. 

Drag. Term used in mechanics for resistance 
offered by a fluid to the passage of a body 
moving through it. When speed of sound la 
reached drag increases abruptiiy. The llfb/drag 
ratio fldves the aeroplane desigDer his mea4sure 
of aerodynamic efiBcdenoy. 

Dragon, a fabulous monster common to folk-lore 
in most countries; generally represented as a 
winged reptile with fiery eyes and breath of 
flame. A dragon guarded the garden of the 
Hieap^des; in the New Testament there to 
mention of the "dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the devil'*; fit. George. England's patron 
saint, is supposed to have overcome the dragon: 
mediaeval legend abounds in dragons; In 
heraldry the dragon has also a conspicuous 
place: and In Gbtna it was the imperial emblem. 

Dnigmiade, the term given to the seriea of perse- 


cutions of Huguenots in France ta the reign of 
Louis XTV., just before and after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, dragoons behig diiefly 
employed in the work. Since then the term has 
been used in reference to any ooalanght on the 
people by soldiers. 

ragonet, the name of the fish of the CoOioiiveMis 
genus, beautifolly coloured, and about a foot In 
length. They are common on the British coast 
and in the ’Med ite ur*-'"— 

Dragon Fly. the common name of a weU-known 
order of insects having two pairs of mem- 
braneous wings, and often of very brilliant 
colours. They are swift of flight and may be 
seen hovering over sheets of water in the sun- 
shine all through the summer. Their chief food 
is mosquitoes. 

Dragon’s Blood, a dark-red resinoos substance 
obtained from the fruit of a Malay palm, and 
possessing medicinal virtues. In a special tech- 
nique used for makins line blocks in printing, 
dragon's blood Is used. 

Drama. See M26; Contemporary Theatre, n-82. 
Drawbridge, a bridge that can be lifted up so that 
no paasBge can be made across it. It was a 
usual feature of a fortified castle in the Middle 
Ages, and was raised or lowered by chains and 
levers. It spanned the fosse, and on the ap- 
proach of an attadring party was raised and 
formed a special barricade to the gate. Modem 
diawbrJdgm are such as are raised to allow of 
the passage of boats up and down a river 
or estuary. The Tower Bridge is a famous 
London bridge of this type. 

Drongo. The King Ckow or Indian Black Drongo 
to frequently seen in India perdtied on branobes 
or telegraph wires, darting suddenly to catch 
insects and to attack crows and hawks. Other 
members of the fomily axe found in Asia. 
Africa, and Australia. Its plumage is black 
with steel-blue gloss. 

Drosophila or Fruit Ily. More has been teamt 
by genetidsts from breeding experiments with 
this insect than with any other. 

Dross, the name generally applied to the refose of 
molten metal, compo^ of slag, scales, and 
cinders. 

Drought, a period of dry weather, is a normal and 
recurring condition in many warm climates, and 
Is frem^tly provided against by irrigation. 
In the British Isles reaJly long rainless spells axe 
somewhat rar^ and an " absolute drought " is 
defined officially as a period of at least fifteen 
days on mch of which the rainfall is leas than 
T^inch. Tbesuimnerof 1069 was wholly with- 
out precedent in all parts of Britain for lack of 
rainfall, abundant sunehine. and warm weather. 
In South Yorkshire an absolute drought lasted 
60 days, the longest period in British records. 
Drupe is me scientific term for stone fruit. The 
stone forms the inner part (endocarp) of the 
fruit, and encloses a seed or kernel whidi is 
liberated after the fleshy part (pericarp) has 
rotted. 

Dry-rot. the term was flrst used about 1776 to 
describe the fhngal decay of timber in buildings. 
Creosote distilled from coal tar is the standard 
material for preservation of timber, and penba- 
chlorophenol and copper naphthenate are two 
compounds now extensively used. Dry wood 
always escapes dry-rot. Chief fongl causing 
dry-rot are Meruliue and Poria. 

Duck, water bird smaller than the related goose 
and swam which together form the fomily 
Antidae. Duck refers to the fema]e.dtake to the 
male. The duck family falls into two separate 
groups : the river or freshwater (surfoee feed- 
ing) ducks, such as the mallard, pintail, wigeon. 
shoveler, mandarin, teal, garganey; and the sea 
(diving) ducks. suCh as the goldeneye, pochard, 
scoter, eider, and the fish-eating mergansers or 
"sawbllls." The ancestor of all domestie 
breeds, with the exception of the muaoovy. is 
the mallard. 

Dudk-bill, Omifoorhimchtts anaWmis. also dndk- 
bflled platypus, a fru^covered. egg-laying, nest- 
buUding mammal Inhabiting Ausfralia and 
Tssmania. It has webbed feet and a muxsle 
like a duck's bill and is about 20 in. long. 
Dnotili^ to a property possessed by most metals 
which renders them capable of being stretched 
without breaUng. Gold to the most, and lead 
the least ductile of metals, the order being gold. 
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Mver. pUktlDiim, Iron, copper, paUadhim. alu- 
SblC, Hn, jeiM|. In OAtUXe 

tbe epkler and tbe aUkwoxm produce aeexetloDB 
of notable dootility. 

DaeoBC. A marine maimnal belonging to the 
order Sirenla (eea-oowe). Inhabits Bed Sea 
and Indian Ocean; also found as fhr Bast as 
the PhlUpplnes fiad Australia. Lives on sea- 
weed. Belidnd to 

Dube, the highest liuok in the Britldi peerage next 
to that of a royal prince. Edward, the Black 
Prince, eldest son of Edward m.. who died 
before his fSither. was the first English duke, 
being created Duke of Oomwall in 1887. Since 
then aO Princes of Wates have held that title. 

Dukeries, a range of English woodland and park 
country, mainly In Kottinghamshire. oompnfliiig 
the adjacent demesnes of several English dukes 
and nobles. Tbe Dukeries include Sherwood 
Forest and the estates of Wdbeck Abbey. Clum- 
ber Park. Worksop Manor, and Thoresby Hall. 

Dunes. Sand dunes are elliptieal or crescent- 
shaped mounds of loose sand produced by wind 
action. The dune has a gentle slope on wind- 
ward side; a steep dope on the leeward side. 

DnnliiL very common small wadlng-blrd of the 
Sandpiper fiunily nesting in Britain. Its range 
extends to other areas where it also breeds. 

Dunmow Flitoh. a custom which originated in the 

B ktisb of Little Dunmow, Essex, in the reign of 
cnry 111., which was that the husband who 
was prepared to swear before the prior, convent, 
and townsfolk of Dunmow that he had not re- 
pented of marriage or quarrelled with his wife for 
a year and a day, should be rewarded with the 
gift of a flitdb of bacon. The custom has 
frequently been revived. 

Dunnook {Prunella modulatis), a small bird of 
rich brown and dark grey plumage common in 
gardens and hedgerows. Sings a cheerful song 
all the year round. Galled hedge-sparrow in 
southern England. Another member of tbe 
same family, the larger Alpine Accentor (Pru- 
neUa eoUarie)^ is found on rocky mountain slopes 
of Europe and Asia. 

Duodecimo, a sheet of paper folded Into twelve 
leaves, written “ 12mo.’* 

Durbar, a term used in India from the Persian 
word darbdr meaning ** court ** or audience.** 
It may be either a council for administering 
affairs of state, or a purely ceremonial gather- 
ing. The word was applied to great ceremonial 
gatherings like Lord Lytton's durbar for the 
proclamation of the Queen-Empress in 1877 and 
the Delhi durbar of 1911. 

Dust, solid particles of matter floating in the 
atmosphere, produced chiefly by volcanic 
eruptions, sand-storms in desert regions, and 
industrial and domestic smoke. When the 
island of Erakatoa erupted in 1888, more than 
1 cubic mile of dust was thrown into the air and 
carried three times round the earth by the 
explosion wave. The particles in dust-storms 
are much finer than those in sand-storms and 
are swept up to for greater heights. The local 
whirlwinds which form over loose dry soils are 
termed dust-devils. 

Dyke. A wall-llke intrusion of igneous rock 
which cuts across the bedding or other layered 
structure of the country io<^: the word also 
signifles In alternative usage, a sea-wall and an 
open drain. 

Dynamite, a powerfol explosive whose chief ele- 
ment is nitro-glyoerine. It was discovered by 
Nobel in T8fi7. who absorbed nitro-glycerine in 
kieselguhr; has a disruptive force of about eight 
times that of gunpowder. 


a current is p^uoed in a conductor {e.ff.. 
copper wire) traversing a magnetic field. The 
two essential parte of a dynamo are the con- 
ductors or amuxture and the Aeld maoneU, 
Dynasty, a succession of monarchs of the same 
fomily, as tbe Cariovingian dynasty, the Bour- 
bon dynasty, the Plontagenet dynasty, etc. 

E 

Eagle, huge bird of prey with huge hooked bill, 
related to the buxnrd. Ute. hawk, harrier, 
folcoo. and vuiture, together finmlng the fomily 


Faloonldae. There ere many spedes to be 
found thronghont the world, the Odden. 
Imperial. Tawn;^ Spotted, and LeeKT Spotted 
bring found in Europe. Tbe Golden Eagle, a 
magnifioent-lookhig bird, nests in the Scottish 
Hlghlai^ and the White-tailed Sea Eagle, 
which used to breed in Britain, is now only an 
oocarional vlsltar. The eagle has been the 
symbol of royal power since the earliest times, 
and the American or Bald Eagle Is tbe emblem 
of the United States. 

Earl, a British title of nobility of tbe third rank, 
duke and marquis oomlxig first and second. 
The title dates from Saxon times, and until 
1887 ranked highest In oar peerage. 

Earl-Marriul, In England ranks as the eighth 
of the great officers of state, is head of the 
Oollcge of Arms, attends the sovereign in 
opening and closing the sesBlon of Parliament, 
arranger state processtons (especially corona- 
tions) and assiBtfi in introducing newly created 
peers in the Houseof Lords. Theolfioe is heredi- 
tary In tbe family of the Dukes of Norfolk. 

Earth, our habitable globe, is the third of the 
planetjp of the solar system in i^rder from the sun, 
and on an average throughout the year takes 
24 hours to turn completely round relative to 
the sun. tbe whole earth rcvblvinr round the 
sun in a slightly elliptical orbit once in a year 
of 866*2664 days. The mean distance of tbe 
earth from tbe sun is 98,004.000 miles. The 
rimpe of the earth is that of on oblate spheroid. 
Ha equatorial and polar axes measuring 7.926 
miles and 7,900 miles respectively. Earth 
satellite studies have shown that it is also 
slightly pear-shaped, with the stalk towards 
the north pole. The scale of this effect is such 
that the south pole Is 60 ft. nearer tbe centre 
of the earth than the north pole. The cnist 
oonrists of an outer layer of surface soil ot 
varying thickness, beneath which there is a 
mssB of hard rock several miles deep, the per- 
centage (by weight) of the principal elements 
present being oxygen 47, siheon 28. aluminium 
8. sodium and pota4wium 5, iron 4*5, calcium 
8*5, magnesium 2*2. titanium 0*5, hydrogen 0*2. 
carbon 0*2, phosphorus and snlpnur 0*2. Mass 
of the earth is estimated to be 6,000 million 
million million tons. Two-thirds of the earth's 
surface is covered with water. It has only one 
satellite, the moon. The earth receives more 
light from the sun in 18 seconds than it does 
from tbe moon In one year. Weather changes 
are independent of tbe moon. A recent esti- 
mate of the ago of the earth's crust is 6,000 
million years. Decent discoveries suggest that 
the earth is embedded in tbe atmosphere of the 
sun and that some of the beat that reaches us 
from the sun gets here by direct condnetlou 
through interplanetary space. See F8-9, 66. 

Earthquake, a sudden violent disturlwnce of the 
earth's crust: tbe region of the surface hnme- 
diately above the " focus,” or source where the 
earthquake originates, is termed the ” epi- 
centre.” On account of their destructive power 
earthquakes have attracted attention from the 
earliest, times, but accurate study dates only 
from tbe last century and the development of a 
world-wide network of recording station.*^ from 
the present one. The majority of severe earth- 
quakes result from fractures, usually along 
existing foults. in underlying rock strata sub- 
jected to great strains, the shearinfs movement 
sometimes extending to the snxfoce. These 
dislocations set up vibratlODs which are piopa- 
j^ted as waves throughout tbe bulk of tbe 
earth or round the crust. Frequently the main 
shock is followed by a sertes of smaller after- 
shocks. Minor local earthquakes may be 
attributed to tbe effects of volcanic activity, 
but most of the larger ones originate in non- 
volcanic regions along well-marked lines of 
weakness in the earth's crust. Generally the 
ground is felt to tremble, undergoing oscflla- 
tions which may gradually or snddenly Increase 
to a maximum and accompanied by sounds. 
Where there is movement of the sea-bed a tidal 
wave may result. One of the greatest of 
historic times was that which destroyed and 
flooded Lisbon in 1765. Among the notable 
shocks of the present centinr rank those of 
San Francisco (1906), Messina. UaJv (1908). 
China (1920). Japan (1923). Napigr. New Zea- 
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land (1081). N.E. Aasam (1060). loniiin ig. 
(1068). Agadfo. Morocco (1060). Chile (1060). 

(1068). B. Turkey (1066). 

Ea^womL ^ then an eerexal spedee, 
haa B oyUnditoilbody. tapping at both ends, 
and aegn^ted into ilim It movea by oon- 
tiactipn of its rings, aided by ntiaotive briatlea: 
la eyeleaB, but haa a mouth, gullet, and stomach. 
Earthwonna exist in immense numbers, and per- 
form an importiuit part In the scheme of natun 
by loosening j^e soil and rendering it mom 
^^bletotiOlage. They also form a valuable 
food for birds and many mammaia . and an 
unequalled aa bait for certain kinds of lidi. 

Bar^. a genus of insects possessing two p^ of 
wings andjmal foroeps. It Is nocturnal lives 
on vegetable matter, and hides by day under 
stones or in flowers, e.0.. d«.hn«ii The old belief 
that it deliberately creeps into people's ears is 
altogether unfounded. See T80(2). 

Easter, the annual Christian festival in com- 
memoration of the xesurmction of Christ, the 
English name being derived from Eostra. god- 
dess of Spring. The date cannot fall earlier than 
March 22 nor later than April 26. Many dis- 
putes arose among the early Christians as to the 
proper time to celebrate this day which governs 
all other movable feasts. It was eventually 
ruled at the Council of Nicaeain 326 that Easter 
Day should be the first Sunday alter the foil 
moon following the vernal equinox. If this 
happens to be a Sunday, then Easter Day is the 
Sunday after. It should be remembered, 
however, that this moon is a hypothetical moon 
of the ecclesiastical calendar, quite imaginary, 
and generally one or two days later than the real 
moon we see in the heavens. In fact the 
reverend fathers at Nlcaea did us a bad fom in 
having anything to do with the moon but then 
they had no Astronomer Eoyal to advise them 
of the complications. See also N26. 

Eastern Question, a term formerly applied to the 
problems arising from the inability of the 
Mohammedan power of Turkey and its relations 
with the other nations of Europe. Later con< 
nected with other problems of the Near East, 
such as the possession of Constantinople and the 
position of the Ha-llf*'" ata-f as. 

East India Company was incorporated by Elizabeth 
in 1 600. In 1013 the CXimmy set up a factory 
at Surat. India, and in 1662 Bombay came under 
the Company's influence and developed into an 
important trading port. Dupleix wanted to 
establish French power in India and a struggle 
for supremacy took place, dive gained the 
victory for England and thenceforward British 
dominion in India remained undisputed except 
by native princes. In 1772 'Warren Hastings 
was appointed the first Governor-General and 
in 1784 Pitt's India Act established a Board of 
Control for the India Company. A great 
increase of trade resulted, and this rule con- 
tinued down to 1868. when, aa a result of the 
mutiny, the Crown assumed the sovereignty. 
With the passing of the Indian Independence 
Act of 1047. British dominion ended and India 
was handed badr to the Indians. 

Eau-de-Cologne, a popular distilled peifome first 
manufactured at Cologne in the 18th cent, b] 
Johann Maria Farina, an Italian, and sinoe madt 
in large quantities in Cologne and elsewhere. 
Ebony, a name applied to various hard Uack 
woods, the best of which are grown in Mauritius 
and Ceylon. There are also Indian and Amerl* 
canvarietles. Only the inner portions, the hearb 
wood, of the trees are of the necessary hardness 
and blackness. Ebony is largely used in orna- 
mental cabinet work, for piano keys, canes, etc. 
Eoce Homo (" Behold the Man! "). used in refer< 
ence to the pictures and sculptures z^resentinfl 
Christ crowned with thorns. 

EootoBlaxtieal Courts, courts for administering 
eodesiastlcaJ law and maintaining the discipline 
of the C!hurch of England. Introduced by the 


Edipae, an obscuration of the light of the sun, 
moon, or other heavenly body by the passing <r 
another body either between it and the eye oi 
between it and the source of its Ught. The sun 
is eclipsed by the moon intervening between it 
and the earth: the moon by the earth passing 


of the 
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between it and the sun. Total t— 

^ have ooourred over parts of the ] 

in the yean 1424, 1488. 1608. 1662. 1716. 1724^ 
1027. 1064 (vlslbie from the Shetland Is.), and 
the next will be seen only from near Land's End 
^ op Aug. 11. 1000. 

Bk^tio is the sun's apparent path in the sky: 
^e great drole described by the sun from west 
to east in the course of a year. sun is 
exactly on the equator on approx. March 21, 
and 8^. 28. and the points where the oelestlal 
equator and ecliptic intersect on these days are 
called the eauinoctidl points. On approx. 
June 21 and Deo. 22 the sun reaches its greatest 
and least midday elevation and Its greatest 
distance north and south of the equator, and 
the points on the ecUptic on these days are 
called the solstices (see Seasons. N85). These 
four points are equidistant from each other by 
60*. The equinoctial points are not fixed. The 
angle of inclination of the ecliptic to the equator 
is called the obliquity of the ecliptic, which Is 
also variable, beiw influenced by the gravita- 
tional action of the other planets on the earth. 
At present the angle is 281*. 

Ecumenical CwnnHi. a general of the 

Ghristian Church summoned when important 
questions of Church doctrine and policy are to be 
decided. The early councils were predomi- 
nantly Greek and convoked by the emperor. 
Those summoned by the pope when they meet 
at the Lateran Palace in Borne are called 
LateranCouncUs: others have met at Constance. 
Florence, Trent, and the Vatican. Their 
decisionB are not binding on the rest of Christen- 
dom. Only 21 Ecumenical Councils have been 
held in the history of Christendom. The first 
was held at Nicaea in 826 when the mystery of 
the Trinity was defined. The 21st (known as 
the 2nd Vatican Council), convened by Pope 
John, opened in Oct. 1962 in St. Peter's Borne, 
and ended in Deo. 1666. Two of the principal 
themes were the reunion of all Christians with 
the (Siurch of Borne and the Church's place in 
the modem world. At the last session of the 
CouncU the Pope announced Us decision to 
establish for the first time an international synod 
of bishops in Borne for consultation and col- 
laboration in tlie government of the Boman 
Church. This Senate of Bldiops will provide 
the balancing factor alongside the Curia, which 
represents the Papacy and not the episcopasy. 
Bdda, the name given to two Important collections 
of early Icelandic literature—^ Elder or Poetic 
Bdda, poems handed down from the 9th and 
10th cent., probably Norwegian in origin, and 
the Yownoef or Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson 
compiled about 1280. They treat of mythical 
and religious legends of an early Scandinavian 
civilisation. 

Eddystone Llghtbouse. 13 miles south of Plmouth. 
is one of the most isolated in the world. The 
tower is 168 ft. high, and its light can be seen 
for 17i miles. The present stracture is the' 
fourth that has occupied this dangerous position. 
The first was of wood, completed by 'Winstanley 
in 1068, but it was destroyed by storm in 1703. 
In 1708 a second and stronger lighthouse was 
built by Budyerd. This lasted until 1766, when 
it was destroyed by fire. Smeaton built the 
third lighthouse of grmiite and this withstood 
storm and tempest for over a hundred years, 
1756-1881. The present lighthouse, also Of 
granite, was built 1876-61 on a nearby rock by 
Sir James Douglass. 

Edelw«^ a white perennial flower of the daisy 
order, common in Alpine regions. 

Hlstcnry oL See J18. 

Eels, edible fishes of the order Apodes. with 
body Covered with minute scales em- 
bedded in the sldn. The common or fresh- 
water eel Anguilla anouilla Is found in the 
Atlantic coastal areas of N. America and 
Europe and in the Mediterranean, and breeds 
S.E. of Bermuda. The electric eel of S. America 
is a variety of great interest, being able to cause 
electric 

Egg-plant or Anbergina. a plant cultivated for its 
ovate fruit, varsring in colour from dark purple 
to white. 

Ei^t, a slender, graoefol bird of the heron fiunily, 
of pure white plumage, finned for its beautiful 
silky plumes (aigrettes), which appear in the 



breeding feann. and ibr wbidi ft was rathJeaBlf 
banted and would baws been ertemiinated bod 
not totemattanal action been taken to protect 
ft. The Little Jigiot with black bill, black less, 
and ^ow ihet bieede In Mediteimieaii lands, 
too. See Vkeodian Theory* Seotion F* Fart ZIl. 
imifaa VUttnie ft smaller than other Tultoree. 

I in 8. Buronk fiequente native villages 
avangea for offal. 

_ jf* a large diving ducdc. found along the rocky 
coaete of nortbem latitudea. wdl known for the 
beautify warm eoA down* called ** eider 
down, whidb the ftmale bird plucks from her 
breast to line her nest. In Norway and Iceland 
the haunts of the eider are proB M v o d and the 
birds protected by law on account of the much 
prised** eiderdown*** which ft collected from the 
neets lust before the breeding season. ** Eider 
down ** ft so elastic that a pound or two of it 
will fill an ordinary bed covering. 

Eiffel Tower, built by the French engineer Alex- 
andre Gustave Eiffel (1832>1Q23) for the Paris 
Exhibttioaof 1883. The tower whJi^ ft made of 
iron ft 386 ft. high and weighs about 7*000 


Bftteddiod (a sitting) was originally a congreas of 
Welsh bards and minstrels, and dates from 
before the 12th cent. These assemblies, dis- 
continued for a long period, were resumed in 
1813. and have been held yearly slnoe. each 
lasting three or four days. Their object ft to 
foster the Welsh patriotic spirit: they are de- 
voted to orations and competitiona in poetry, 
singing, and haip-playlng, prises being awarded 
to the sucoessfut contestants. 

Eland, largest spedes of antelope, native of Africa: 
large pointed horns, stands 5 feet high at the 
withers, and weighs several hundred pounds. 

Elder, small trees of the Sambueut genus, with 
pinnate leaves, and dusters of white flowers and, 
later, small purplfth-blaok berries. The black 
elder, the best known, ft common in most parts 
of Europe, and thrives in Britain. A wine ft 
made from its berries. 

El Daradcu a ** golden land.** was an idea much 
favoured in the days of the early Bpauftb ex- 
plorers. It was bdieved that somewhere on 
the South American continent there was a 
country abounding In gold and predous stones. 
Many expeditions were fltted out to discover it. 
Sir Walter Balelgh also went forth on this illu- 
sive quest. The term ft still used in regard to 
any place of rich promise. 

Eleofret. a piece of solid matter which retains a 
permanent deotric polarisation analogous to the 
magmitlo polarisation of a permanent magnet. 
There axe various xedpes for making them; 
camauba wax is a common constituent. 

Eleotridtr. See F18, aleo Energy Conversion. 

Electric ught is produced in several ways, com- 
monly by causing a tungsten wire to heat up to 
incandescence by passing a current through it. 
Current may also be forced through ionised 
gases, causing them to glow. Such discharges 
indude neon lights, sodium and mercury- 
vapour street-lamps, and various intense 
electric arcs used for technical purposes. In 
fluorescent lights on dectric discharge causes 
ultra-violet (invisible) light, which then exdtes 
himinodty in certain diemical substanoes called 
himineacent materials. Other forms of dectric 
lighting axe being investigated. 

Eleotrlo Telegraph may be said to date from 1836, 
when Sir Charles Wheatstone and his co-inven- 
tor Oofftte introduced their Single-Needle instru- 
ment. whioih was soon followed by the Double- 
Needle apparatus. Morse, in 1887, invented hft 
famous recording instrument. The first electric 
cable was between Dover and France, and was 
laid in 1850. The first Atlantio cable was laid In 
1858, and the second in 1866. It was in 1833 
that the first Marconi wifdesB telegraph messages 
were sent between En gl and and France. 

Blectrolytls ft the condition establlahcd when an 
dectflcooifent passes through aoonductlngsubs- 
tance,befeweendeotiode8.reBUlting in decomposi- 
tion andsepaxation into constituents. Water thus 


Eftcftemeter. en Instrument for measuring 
enoes of dectrical potential. The moving part, 
' kps a needle, ft affected by deotroetatlc 
I and no currant flows throng the Instru- 
ffidk sensitivity can be obtained. 
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Eleoiron. SeeFKK 14, 

Etoctron Mkroioope. A mbsroBcw in wWch 
beams of dectrons are focused br magnetic 
in a manner analogous to the focusing 
of light beams in the ordinary optical micro, 
scope. Modem electron microBOopes have 
very high resolving power and can xnagnifrr up 
to 1.500,000 times, making it possible to 
explore the odl and the virus. A development 
of the dectron microscope ft the ecanning 
dectron microscope (stereoscon). recently 
devdoped at Camliridge. which can examine an 
essentially thick object, giving a very large 
depth of focus. See Seotion F, Part IV. 
Eleotronvolt. unit of energy used in nuclear 
physics. It ft the amount of energy required 
to move one electronic charge throu^ a poten- 
tial difference of one volt. It ft very small — 
1-6 X lO'^^ergs^-and therefore suited to atomic 
physics. 1 MeV « a million dectronvolts and 
this larger unit is used in nuclear energy physics. 
Electronics. The sdenoe wrhich deals with the 
behaviour and control of free electrons. It 
started with the discovery of the dectron by 
Sir J. J. Thomson in 1837. The practical 
applications* constituting electronic engineer- 
ing. have given us radio, radar, photo-dectric 
cdb, cathode-ray osciUograpbs. dectron micro- 
scopes, television. Nowadays electronics uses 
devices like transistors such that the electrons 
move inside solid matter instead of tn txtcuo. 
This ft sometimes referred to as ‘* solid state 
electronics.*' 

Eleotrophoms, a simple device for producing 
static electricity, oonstoting of a smooth disc of 
resin or ebonite mounted on a metal base and 
with a metal cover carrying an insulated handle. 
The disc ft first dectiifled (negativdy) by rub- 
bing it with a dry catsUn or flannd and the 
cover replaced, the upper surface receiving a 
positive charge and the lower a negative. On 
lifting off the cover, after having touched it with 
the finger, the negative charge leaks away to 
earth and the positive diarge ft isolated on the 
cover. The action may be repeated a number of 
times before it ft necessary to replenish the 
original charge on the disc. Of historical in- 
terest only. 

Elements. In chemistry, an element ft a sub- 
stance in the simplest form to which it has berai 
reduced. Ninety elements are found naturally 
on the earth, one ft observed spectroscopically 
in the stars, and a ftirther twelve have been 
made artificially. Between them these ele- 
ments can appear in some 1,200 different iso- 
topes, of which 317 occur in Nature. (There 
are 274 stable isotopes among 81 stable 
elements.) 8ee FB(2), N34. 

Elephant* a proboscidian mammal of which only 
two spectes survive — ^the Asiatic, tn India, and 
the African elephant. No other «.niniii.ia possess 
a trunk. Both males and females have large 
ivory tusks, of consldeiable commercial value. 
The Indian dephant ft usually about 3 ft. high 
and weighs about 3 tons: African elephants 
are larger, weigh about 6 tons, and are usually 
much fiercer. Several fossil elephants of still 
larger bulk have been dftoovered. including the 
mammoth and the mastodon. The Indian 
elephant ft domesticated and used as a beast of 
burden, and may live 70 years. 

Elensinian Itysterles, festivals common throughout 
ancient Greece, agricultural in their symbolism. 
Elgin Marbles, a collection of ancient Greek soulp- 
tures and aicbltectunl fragments got together 
" by the 7th Earl of Elgin and brought to England 
between 1802 and 1812. These oelebiated 
treasures had originally fonned part of the 
Parthenon at Athens, and were probably carved 
by pupils of the sculptor Phidias. Lord Elgin 
exp^ed over £70,000 upon them, and they 
were purchased for £36.000 for the British 
Museum, where they can now be seen displayed. 
Elk, the largest animal of the deer family, possess- 
iv enonnons antleis, and standing, when 
mature, about seven foet high. The American 
moose ft of the same fkinily. 
film, a statdy, wide-spreading tree having aonw 
20 Bpeofta spread over north-temperate regions, 
several of which are native and peculiar to 
Britain. The grandeet of the field elms ft the 
EngUsh elia, Ubnue tuveertL wbfth may 
a height of 140 ft. and a girth of 25 ft. Tba 
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•roll dm. V. glatra. or to a TBlnable 

h^wood and med in boat-bnJldimr. 

aiSwte. ibe nuna of a odebiated fitmily of Dntdi 
rabitem. wbo piodnoed editiona of Latin. 
Kencb. and Gemum obudos. whidh wme hlgbly 
^ued for their beauty of type and aocuiacy of 
piintlng. They flouitohed in the 17tb cent. 

- * the prooen by which dead bodies axe 

fitom decay by means of spices and 

The art reached perfection in ancient 

Einrpt. as the mommieB which stiU exist so 
powcMTfuIly testify. In modem times many 
experiments in embalming haye been tried, with 
varions degrees of snooess. 

Ember-days are set apart for fasting and prayer ' 
in the Western Chu^ at the periods appointed 
for ordination, yia.. the Wednesday. Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent. Whit- 
gmday. 14 (Holy Cross Day), and Dec. la 
(St. Lucia's Day). They are of very ancient 
origin. 

EmboBsing. the art of stamping in relief letters or 
designB upon pliant substances. 

Embryo logy, t hat branch of biology which deals 
with enroryos. tracing their dev^opment from 
fertilisation of the germ or seed to birth. 

Emerald. The rich green variety of beryl 
(beryllium aluminium silicate). The colour 
to due to the presence of chromium oxide. 

Emery, a granular substance (rf the corundum 
order, generally mixed with other metallic sub- 
stances. and used in a powdered state for polish- 
ing and grinding purposes. Emery to mined 
in Asia Minor and the Grecian archipelago. 

Enamel, a vitrified substance applied as a coating 
to pottery and porcelain. The art was prac- 
tised by the Assyrians and Eg 3 rptians, and was 
introduced into Europe by way of Greece. 
Enamels are all either of the transparent or 
opaque kind, and are sosoeptible to an Immense 
variety of colouring, according to the metallic 
oxides introduced. 

Encaenia, a festival commemorating a dedication; 
at Oxford University the annual commemora- 
tion of benefactors, accompanied by the con- 
ferring of honorary degrees, to held in June. 

Encyclical Letters, a term used in reference to 
letters addressed by the Pope to bis bishops 
upon matters of doctrine or discipline. 

Encyclopaedists, a term first applied to the emi- 
nent writers who collaborated In the FrenOi En- 
cvclopMie (1761-05). They included Diderot, 
D'Alembert, Voltaire, Helvetius; their writings 
generally were sceptical as to religion, de- 
structive as to politics, and had great Infiuence 
in popularising the social ideas which afterwards 
resulted in the French Bevolution. 

Energy. One of the most fundamental concepts 
of science. A body in motion possesses kinetic 
energy as a result of the work done by the forces 
creating the motion. But a force which does 
work to stretch a spring does not create motion. 
Instead, the work to stored up in the spring 
and to one example of potential cneipf/. A raised 
body also possesses potential energy which 
tuniB into kinetic when the body falls. The 
heal energy contained In a body to the siun of the 
kinetic and potential energy of the con- 
stituent atoms which are vibrating all the time. 
Heat and motion are obtainable from electrical, 
magnetic, chemical, atomic, and other sources, 
and phyricists therefore define corresponding 
forms of energy. The vital point to that aU 
fonns of energy are transferable into one an- 
other without late or gain. This to the Law 
of Conservation of Energy. It is one of the most 
fundamental laws of science, and its general 
validity to the reason why energy to an im- 
portant idea. Since Einstein, it has been 
recognised that mass also to interchangeable 
with energy. F18, also Unclear Energy. 

Energy Conversion. For practical purpoeea it to 
frequently necessary to change energy from 
one into another of its many forms: indeed 
almost every activity does this in one way or 
another. The primary sources of energy are 
the sun. uranium and other elements from which 
nuclear energy can be drawn, and the tides. 
The sun to not much used direeUy because its 
heat to Intermittent and not very intense, but 
solar oookers and reftlgerators have been In- 
vented and solar batteries (q.e.) are used in 
spacecraft. The sun can be used indirteay be- 
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SS? J* **”^f“*^* ute living prooesses. 
fossil fUeb 1:^ coal and and atUl continues 
Jp FindA rain, and rivers and hence 

power. Commonly 

both fossil fUelfl and the energy of river or 

are converted into eleotricity. Wlnd- 
nuU type de^dty generators are also quite 
cmnmra. The bulk of dectridty i^uotion to 
a two-stage process; first fossil or nuoto fuel 
to used to create heat (see Nuclear Reactors): 
then the heat to used to raise steam and drive 
g^r^OT^Efto^ are l^gmade to^convot 

toermodectrio or thermionlo effeots (q.e.). but 
these have not been used for lar^-s^e pro- 
duction. Once etectrioal energy to available, 
factories can make chemical batteries in great 
numbers and these can then be used aa portable 
energy sources, as can petrol and other refined 
forms of foesU ftid. See Battery. Fnd OelL 
English Language. 8eeH88. 

Engraving to the art of cutting or otherwise form- 
ing designs of pictures on wood, stone, or metal 
Buifaoes for reproduction by some method of 
printing. Wood-engraving was the earliest 
in the field, dating from the 15th cent. Later, 
engraving on steel and copper plates was 
Introduced, and mezsotint. lithography, stipple, 
aquatint, etc. With the development of photo- 
graphy. and an Increased knowledge of the use 
of acids, many readier methods of engraving 
were adopted, and now wood-engraving, which 
was formerly resorted to for ml general en- 
graving putpoaee. to comparatively little used. 
What to styled "process" engraving to the 
most ntillsed. 

Ensilage, a method of storing and preserving 
fodder, vegetables, etc.. In pits dug In the ground 
and excluded firom air or light. l%e system 
was practised In ancient Borne and revived in 
England in the 19th cent. 

Entablature, that portion of a bnilding which 
surmounts the columns and extends to the roof 
of the tympana of the pediments; It comprises 
the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice. 
Entomology to the study of insects. See Insects. 
Entrepreneur. An entrepreneur or undertaker, 
to a firm which brings together the factors of 
production needed for producing goods or 
Efervices. undertaking the risks and uncertainties 
involved — though it may transfer some of them 
by insurance or by other methods. The entre- 
preneur may be either an individual or a com- 
pany or corporation, private or public. 

Enzymes. Organic catalysts which accelerate 
chemical processes occurring In living organ- 
isms. There ace a large number present in the 
cell, and most have a high degree of specificity. 
Enzyme mechanisms are the key to basic bio- 
logical piooesses. See F28(l). 

Epaulette, a Shoulder bodge fringed with cord, 
worn by Bnidtoh army officers until 1855: now 
confined to naval officecs, and varying in form 
and richness according to the nnk of the 
wearers. 

Epbemoptera or May-files, an order of insects. 
In the larval condition they exist from two to 
throe years aquatically, but no sooner do they 
arrive at maturity than their lives are hurried to 
a dose. They rise up In pyramids on warm 
summer nights, take no food, propagate, and 
perish. The Latin name expreases the fact that 
the adults have an ephemeral extotenoe. 

Epbod. a vestment worn by a Jewish high priest, 
and sometimes by priests of lower nnk. In olden 
times it was of rich texture and set with gems. 
Epiphany, a ohuren festival celebrated on January 
6. Twelfth Day. 

Equator, the imaginary great circle of the earth, 
every point of which to 90 degrees from the 
earth's poles, and dividing the northern from 
the soothern hemisphere. It to from this endto 
that the latitude of places north and south to 
reckoned. celestial equator to the circle to 
which the plane of the earth's equator meets 
the cdesttol sphere (the imagtoaiy sph^, in 
which the observer to at the centre, used for 
presenttog the apparent podtlans of the 
heavenly bodies). 

Bqutoax, the time when the sun oroeses the plue 
of the earth's equator, making day and ni^t of 
equal length. See N86. ^ ^ ^ 

of ^liQQ asBodated 
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wfth florae reraarkable historical event or per- 
Bonaac. The Christian era is compated acc^- 
ina to a 6th-cent. reckoning to begin with 
Jesus's birth. a.d. 1. 'J'he date is placed some 
years too late. Scholars now belieTe that 
Jesus was bom c. 6 B.a The Jewish era dates 
from 8761 b.c. : the Julian era from the alteration 
of the calendar by Jidius Caesar 45 b.,c.: the 
Mohammedan era from the date of the Hejira, 
or the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina, which is a.i>. 622, July 16. in the 
Gregorian Calendar. 

firbinm, belongs to the gronp of rare-earth metals 
discovered by Mosander in 1842. 

Erg, the unit of work and energy in the centimetre- 
gram-second system: the enei^y Involved 
when a force of 1 dyne moves its point of 
application through a distance of 1 cm. 

Brl-Klng, a forest flend of German mythology, 
who lured children from their homes and carried 
them off. In Goethe's ballad the ** Erlkdnig " it 
is a traveller's clilld who is lured to destruction. 

Ermine. See Stoat 

Ernie, the name given to the " electronic random 
number indicator equipment ". the electronic 
machine which selected the pilsewinning num- 
bers in the first Premium Bond draw held June 
1-2. 1957. 

Bros. This asteroid Is 15-20 miles in diameter. 
It comes closer to the earth than any other 
member of the solar system with the exception 
of the moon and several very small asteroids. 
Determination of solar parallax based on 
observations of Eros in 1030-31 yielded the 
most accurate estimate of the distance of the 
sun from the eart.h (0.3.004.000 miles). 

Erse, a term used by Lowland Scottish, and 
English writers for the Gaeilc language spoken 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Sometimes 
erroneously applied to Irish, the Gaelic language 
as spoken in Ireland and revived as an official 
language in recent times. Dr. Johnson. Sir 
Walter Scott, and other writers used ** Erse " 
to signify Scottish Gaelic. The language of the 
Scottish Ixiwlands (that used by Bobert Bums) 
is related to the English language and not to 
Gaelic and is variously termed Scots. Braid 
Scots, the Doric, the Scottish vernacular, and, 
fashionably of late, Lallans. 

Bsoutcbeoii, a shield-shaped surface called a field, 
upon which a man's armorial bearings are repre- 
sented. A woman's escutcheon is losenge- 
shaped. 

Espalier, lattice work upon which to train fruiting 
or ornamental trees. 

Esparto Qrass grows in great abundance in Spain 
and North Africa, and the pulp is largely used 
for paper-making as well as fbr other purposes. 

Esperanto, an artificial international language 
created by L. Zamenhof of Warsaw and first 
published in 1887. It does not seek to replace 
national languages but to serve as a second 
language for International communication. It 
is baaed on the Intemationallty of many words in 
the principal modem languages, and is entirely 
phonetic in spelling and pronunciation. 

Baquire, formerly a title applied to a young man of 
noble birth who attended on a knight and 
carried his shield. The title ranked next below 
that of knight and was applied to the eldest sons 
of knights and the younger eons of peers. Inter 
it became a courtesy title and given to any man 
as a mark of respect. 

Essential Oils are oils derived from plants by 
distillattoB or expression, and much used in per- 
fhmery as well as to some extent in medicine. 

Estate Duty Is the duty payable upon the value of 
all property passing on the death of any person. 
As from 4 April 1068 the rates are: not exceed- 
ing £5,000, nil; £5.000-£6,000. 1%; £6,000- 
£7,000.2%: fi7.00(He8.000. 8%; rising gradu- 
ally to 80% on estates exceeding £1,000,000. 
After March 10. 1068, gifts made by deceased 
during bis lift are liable to duty if made within 
seven years before death, subject to graduation 
of the charge In the case of gifts made more than 
four years before death. Gifted insurance 
policies and other gifts in which the deceased 
never had an Interest are subject to aggregation 
with other property cbatgeabie. Gifts made for 
dbaritabie purposes are liable to duty if made 
within one year before death. GiOs made 
in oonBlderallon of marriage (parties to the 


marriage and their issue) are exempt from estate 
duty as ore buildings and land of special interest 
bequeathed to non-profit-making bodies for 
preservation. Gifts not exceeding £100 in value 
(or in certain drcumstances £500) also exempt. 

Estates of the Realm in Great Britain are the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temroral, and the 
Commons. They are the great classes Invested 
with distinct political powers, and whose 
ooncurrence is necessary to legldation. 

Esters. Organic chemicals formed by combining 
an alcohol with an add. They have a pleasant 
smell, and occur naturally in plants as the 
scent of flowers. Manufactured for use In the 
perfrunery industry, and as flavourings in food. 
Borne esters are used as solvents, notably amyl- 
acetate (" pear drops ") in quick-drying 
paints. The polymeric fibre *' Terylene " 
consists of chains of molecules containing many 
ester groups, formed by reacting an alcohol 
having two alcoholic (OH) groups with on acid 
having two acid (COOH) grpups. 

Etching, a process of engraving, on copper usually, 
the design being drawn with a steel needle, and 
the lines produced by the action of an add or 
mordant. ' 

EUier, in chemistry, is a volatile nflammable 
liquid composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxj'gen. It is a valuable anaesthetic obtained 
by heating alcohol with sulphuric acid. In 
physics, in the 10th cent., all space was supposed 
to be filled with a sul)stance called ether, the 
chief property of which was to carry light waves, 
i.e., light was supposed to be waves In this all- 
pervading mediiun known as the ether. Specu- 
lation and experiment concerned with the ether 
were very fruitful in advancing physics. Ulti- 
mately the attempts by Michelson and Moriey 
to detect the motion of the earth through the 
ether were unsuccessful in this respect but pro- 
foundly successful in stimulating the theory of 
relativity. The ether concept has now been 
abandoned. See oho F18(2). 

Ethylene. A gas compounded of carbon and 
hydrogen, it is related to acetylene and ethane. 
Industrially it is obtained as a by-product in 
petroleum refining. It has wide uses as a 
starting material in the industrial manufacture 
of intermediates, especially alcohol. Its most 
important application is in the production of 
polythene (poly-ethylene). See Catalyst. 

Etruscans, people believed to have come from Asia 
Minor who colonised Italy about 000 b.c.. 
settled in what is now Tuscany and part of 
Umbria, reached the height of their civilisation 
about 500 B.C., and were ultimately absorbed 
by the Romans. They were skilled technicians 
in bronxe. silver, and goldwork. and excelled in 
the art of granular decoration. 

Etymology treats of the science and stnicture of 
words, including classification and derivation. 

Eucalyptus. This genus indudes 300 species of 
evergreen, leathery-leaved trees native to 
Australia. The oils srieided by different species 
vary a great deal m their scent and other pro- 
perties and are chiefly used in pbannacy and per- 
fumery; about 30 species produce oils suitable 
for medicinal purposes. Various species pro- 
duce timber. 

Europium, element discovered by Demarcay in 
1006. A member of the rare-earth metal group. 

Evaporation is the process by which a solid or 
liquid is resolved into vapour by heat. The 
opposite process is condensation. Wherever a 
liquid or solid surface is exposed, evaporation 
takes place into the space above. 1 f the vapour 
is continually removed the solid or liquid 
vanishes Into vapour: the higher the tempera- 
ture the quicker the process. If the vapour Is 
confined, then it collects, getting more concen- 
trated until SB many atoms of vapour are con- 
densing as are evaporating. The vapour is then 
said to be saturated. Evaporation of water 
from sea, sofi, plants, akin, etc.. Is continuously 
In progress, so it is a process of frindamental 
importance to meteorQlogy, botany, physiology, 
industry, not to speak of human comfort and 
bomdy aotivlties such as laundry. 

Everest Eipeditioiis. For many years after Mt, 
Everestbad been shown to be the highest 
mountain in the world, political oonditions In 
Nepal, lying south of the summit, and in Tibet, 
to the north, prevented mountaineers from 
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att-empting an ascent. At lost in l(»2l the 
Tibetan autboiitiee gave peimiaeicHi, and the 
flnt expedition, organised, aa were all sub- 
sequent Brltidi expeditions, by a joint commit- 
tM of tto ]^yal Geographictd Society and the 
^pine Club, and led by Col. C. K. Howard- 
Bury, was sent out. This was primarily a re- 
connaissance; besides mapping the northern 
flanks, it found a practicable route up the 
mountain. By 1930. six turther expeditions 
had climbed on the northern face. Some were 
baulked by bad weather, others by problems 
preTloudy little known, such as the effect oi 
high altitudes on the human body and spirit. 
Neyertheless, notable climbs were accomplialied. 
In 1024. for example. Col. £. F. Norton reached 
28.163 ft., and it was on this expedition that 
G. L. Mallory and Andrew Irvine were seen 
going well at about the same he^ht. They 
never returned, however, and what disaster 
befell them is not known. After the war. 
political conditions again closed the Tibet 
route: permission was eventually obtained 
from the Nepalese Government to make the 
attempt from the south. In 1051 a reconnais- 
sance expedition under Eric Shipton reached the 
ice-fall at the exit of the Western Cwm (a high 
valley lying south-west of the massif), and 
reported favourably on the prospects for an 
ascent. The first attempt from this side was 
made the following year by a Swiss expedition 
led by Dr. E. Wyss-Dunant. two members of 
which made an attempt on the summit, but 
were stopped at approx. 28.200 ft. by the Intense 
cold and the very strong winds. When the 
British 1053 Exp^tion, led by Col. (now Brig. 
Sir) John Hunt, was being organised, stress was 
laid on three main points: proper accUmatisa- 
tion of the climbers: use of oxygen for the 
final stages: and tlie establishment of very high 
altitude camps, so that the final assault parties 
would set out fresh and unencumbered. Great 
attention was also paid to recent developments 
in diet, clothing, and equipment. In all these 
matters the 1063 expedition was able to draw on 
the accumulated experience of their predeces- 
sors. By the end of April, a base camp had 
been established Iwlow the ice-fall, and with 
the aid of thirty-four Sherpa porters supplies 
had been carried up into the Western Cwm. 
The next critical stage was the ascent of the 
steep head of the cwm. the Lhotse face, with the 
threat of avalanches always present. By most 
strenuous efforts, a camp was established on the 
Smith Col (25,800 ft.) on May 21. From this 
camp on May 26. T. D. Bourdillon and B. C. 
Evans climbed the South Peak of Everest 
(28.720 ft.), then the highest altitude ever 
attained. On May 28 Edmund Hillary and the 
Shenia leader. Tensing Norkey. spent the night 
at the highest camp (27,000 ft.) and on the 
following day. May 20, climbed to the South 
Smnmit. negotiated the difllcult final ridge, and 
reached the summit of Everest — the climax of 
a long, arduous, and stirring endeavour. 

Evolution, in the words of Sir Julian Huxley, 
*' a natural process of irreversible change which 
generates novelty, variety, and increase of 
organisation." The theory, as laid down by 
Darwin, is that all existing species, genera, and 
classes of animals and plants have developed 
from a few simple forms by processes of change 
and selection. Up to the time of Darwin a 
large part of the civilised world believed that 
life had been created suddenly at the beginnhig 
of the world which God had created, according 
to Aicbblshop Usher, on 22 Oct. 4004 b.o. The 
evidence of the rocks, however, has given a more 
convincing theory of creation, and by studying 
the fossils preserved in the various lairers of the 
earth’s crust the past history of the earth's life 
has been pieced together. Darwin has been 
caller] the Newton of biology. See F86. 

Excornmnnication, exclusion from the rights and 
privileges of the Church. It is of two kinds—' 
the maior, which means a total cutting off. 
and the minor, which shuts out only from 
partidiwttoD in the Eucharist. In medisval 
times, major excommunications were often 
launched against rulem and leadeta. 

BscheQuer, whicta derives its name from the 
checkered tablecloth on which aooounts were 
calculated in early Norman timee, la a term 


connected with the revenues of the Crown. In 
former times it had juriedlctlon In all revenue 
matters. The term Ekobequer is now applied 
to the Governmental department which deals 
with the public revenues, the working head of 
which is the Chancellor of the Exdieauer. 

EiriatimMftHww. See J15. 

Exploration. Modem exploration began in the 
second half of the 15th cent, with the voyages 
ot the great Portuguese and Spanisih discoverers. 

nattons, who profited from their ^devriep^^S 
In navimtlon and from their charts, and in teas 
than one hundred years the coast-lines of much 
of the Americas. Africa, and south-west Asia 
had been revealed and the globe circumnavi- 
gated. The motives of these early explorere 
were mixed: they were seeking adventure, 
trade, plunder, national power, and the conver> 
Sion of the heathen. Few if any were directly 
interested in advancing ecientiflo knowledge. 
But from the reports of their voyages and 
travels, scholars at home compiled descriptiooB 
of the strange new world which stimulated their 
successors to undertake more systematic enquir- 
ies. One of the earliest Engli^ expeditions to 
be despatched for scientific research was that 
of William Dampler on the Roebuck, which was 
sent out by the Admiralty in 1600 to examine 
the coasts of North-west Australia. In the 
18th cent. British explorers were at work 
mainly in the Pacific Ocean, with the oblect of 
breaking the Spanish monopoly of trade. Capt. 
James Cook sailed thither in 1760 to observe 
first the transit of Venus at Tahiti, and then to 
search for the alleged great southern continent. 
On this voyage he discovered and charted much 
of the coasts of New Zealand and the east coast 
of Australia. On his second voyage be was the 
first to sail across the Antarctic Circle, tvnd he 
showed that the southern continent was much 
smaller than had been supposed. By 1800 the 
general outlines of the continents, except for 
Antarctica were known, and explorers in the 
10th cent, were largely engag^ in opening 
up the interiors. In Africa Britisih explorers 
solved two problems which had puzzled men for 
centuries: Mungo Park and Richard Lander 
established the true course of the River Niger, 
and Sir Richard Burton. J. H. Bpi^e. Sir 
Samuel Baker, and others revealed the true 
sources of the Nile. The greatest African ex- 
plorer of that age was undoubtedly David 
Livingstone, the missionary, who in three great 
Journeys explored the Zambesi and the region 
of the Great Lakes, spreading the Gospel, 
fighting the slave trade, and opening up the 
interior to settlemrait and trade. In North 
America Alexander Mackenzie was the first to 
cross the main breadth of the continent from 
Eca to sea. In Asia motives were also mixed: 
men like Charles Doughty, who explored in 
Arabia, and Sir Francis Youngbusband. who 
journeyed from China to India across the Gobi 
and the Himalaya, were impelled by a love of 
adventure and the quest for knowledge, but 
political considerations were often involved. 
In recent years, with the main features of the 
world's surface known, exploration has become 
more intensive. Teams of scientists go out to 
Bt.udy restricted areas in detail. An Antarctic 
expedition can contribute to our knowledge of 
world weather, or by biological research into the 
life history of whales, can help to improve our 
food supplies. Similarly, expeditions in Africa 
can help to check the loss of valuable agriciU- 
tnral land through soil erosion, or to develop 
areas of settlement by schemes for irrigation 
and power. And there are still great areas to 
be adequately mapped. All time probtems 
are inter-related, and in solving them the 
modern explorer can call on many Improved 
techniques and instruments— -the aeroplane, 
the aerial camera, tracked motor vehicles, radio, 
in fact all the resources of modem science. 
But the human element Is still vital, and fw 
those with the old explorers' n>lilt then viU 
always be problems left to solve. 

Bi^osives, substances which bum violently to 
produce gases in such volume that an explosion 
is induosd. Gunpowder was the first explosive 
tobeused: Roger Bacon's powder. oonsistlDg of 
cbarcoal. sulphur, and nitre, was the only 
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piactioal ezplcMivB for oenturfeB. 1846 brought 
gon-ootton, made hr treating cotton with a 
mixtiiieofBalphnxio and nitric acids: but it was 
not until 1866 that Sir Frederick Abd pcxfocted 
the mrocesB of manufocture that made it safe 
enough to store and use. In 1867 Alfted Nobel 
disoovered how to make dynamite by absorbing 
nitro-glyoerine In kiemilgiihr; in 1886 he pro> 
duced cordite, evaporating a solution of gun- 
cotton and nitro-glyoerine In acetone, the 
resultant Idly being SQueezed through jdu to 
form cards. Oordite came into general use as a 
propellant. High explosives, providing burst- 
ing charge for shdls and bombs, Indude: TJ7.X 
(trinitrotoluol), picric add (known as lyddite, 
mdinite, etc.), cydonite (B.D.X.). Cihemicd 
explosives have been eclipsed by nuclear ex- 
plosives which have devdoped from the first 
atom bomb (dropped on Hiroshima 6 August 
1045) to the 100-megaton hydrogen bomb. 

Bsq^resrionism. a modem art movement confined 
primarily to the non-Latin countries of Europe 
which sought to give expression to intimate and 
personal emotions by means of distortions of line 
and colour and simplified style which carried a 
greater impact in terms of feeling. Broadly 
speaking, this has been characterlatlo of northern 
art in general. (See Gothic) The term is 
usually used of the modem movement which 
influenced the Post-impressionists and subse- 
quent movements in France. Tired of the 
naturalism of the Impressionists, such artists 
as van Qogh, Gauguin. Matisse, and Bouault 
together with the Fauvlsts (c.«.) made use of 
si^le outlines and strong colours. Apart from 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the prindpal Expresdonists 
were Norwegian, like Mundi. or German, like 
the paJnters of Die BHicke and Der Blaue Reiter 
groups. Individual artists were Ensor. Eoko- 
Bchka, Nolde, Bouault. and Soutine. 

Extreme Unction, the final sacrament of the 
Boman Catholic and Greek Churches, adminis- 
tered to a dying person, and consisting of the 
anointing with holy oil, after confession and 
absolution. 

p 

Fabian Society. See J16. 

Fablei are fictitious narratives intended to enforce 
some moral precept, and may be either in prose 
or verse, and deal with peraonlfled animals and 
objects or with human beings. Aesop in ancient 
times and Hans Christian Andersen and the 
Brothers Grimm (in many of their stories) in 
later days, have riven fables. Mention must 
also be made of La Fontaine's and Krylov's 

Faience, a kind of decorated glased earthen- 
ware invented in Faensa. Italy, about the end 
of the 13th cent. Wedgwood-ware is a notable 
example of modem fUence. 

Fairs were established in mediaeval times as a 
means of bringing traders and customers 
together at stated periods, and formed the chief 
means of distribution. The great English lairs 
of early times were those of Winchester and 
Stourbridge near Cambridge. Tritders from 
the Netherlands and the Baltic gathered there 
with the great merchants of Ixmdon, and goods 
of every kind, wholesale and retail, were sold. 
The British Industries Fair is the modem 
counterpart of the mediaeval trade fair. Oneof 
the biggest trade fairs was at NUni-Novgorod, 
founded hrthe 17th cent. : other big continental 
fiiiiB are those of Leipsig (founded In the 12th 
cent.), Lyons, and Prague. 

Fairr are t b«* Hmiaa caused in grassland by 
certain fongt The drcleB expand outwards as 
the ftmgus spreads, the fruiting bodies being at 
the periphery. Farther inward where the fongi 
are decaying the grass grows more strongly, 
fortllised by the nitrogen trieBsed from the 
lotting funri. In olden times these rings were 
held to be the scene of fairy dances. 

Fskmn, name riven to diurnal birds of prey which 
belong to the same fomlly. Faleomidae, as the 
hawk, eagle, buisard. kite, and harrier. They 
are swift of wing and feed on birds and small 
ffYifcfiryfirinia, Th^fw Urds havc long, pointed 
irings, strong, hooked and notched DiU. long, 
carved dIawB, and an eye of great power. They 
asB found aU over the world. Obose that breed 


In Britain are the Kestrel (the most common). 
Hobby (one of the swiftest of European birds). 
Merlin, and Peregrine, a swift and magnlfioent 
bird with slate-grey back, blacklfo crown, bla^ 
‘'moustache" and whitish breast. Other 
members of the funily are the Gyr Falcon from 
northern latitudes, Iceland and Greenland, 
which is a winter visitor to Britain, the Lonner. 
Baker. Eleonora's fiiloon. Bed-footed foloon. and 
the Lesser Kestrel. The Oyr Falcon and the 
Peregrine were used in the sport of folconry in 
olden times. Because of its fearlessness and 
larger sise. the female bird was used. When the 
quarry was sighted, the bird was unhooded, 
set free, and after mounting high into the air 
would dart swiftly down to strike the prey. 
The heron was the usual victim. 

Fall-out Badioactive material produced by 
nuclear explosions which may cause bodily and 
genetic damage. (1) Local foU-ovt, due to the 
return to earth of larger particleB. occurs locally, 
and within a few hours after the explosion; (2) 
Tropoepheric faU-^, due to particles which 
remain in the troposphere and come down 
within a month or so. poeslmy all over the 
world, but within the altitude in which the ex- 
plosion occurred: (8) Stratoepheric fall-out, 
which comes from fragments tdken up into the 
stratosphere and then deposited, in the course 
of many years uniformly all over the globe. 
The two radioactive materials which have given 
rise to the greatest oonoem for the health of the 
Individual are strontium-00 and iodine-131. 
Both these materials are liable to become con- 
centrated in certain parts of the human body, 
strontium-00 in bone and lodlne-131 in the 
thyroid gland. Iodine-181 rives off radiation, 
but after a few weeks this becomes negligible: 
the risk is likely to be limited to children under 
one year old. Btrontium-00 continues to give 
off radiation for many years, and particular 
attention is therefore paid to levels of strontium- 
00 in milk and in the bones of young children 
who are growing rapidly. Badiation exposure 
may produce genetic effects, that is effects which 
may show up in succeeding generations. So far 
as these genetic effects are concerned, the most 
important components of fall-out are caesium- 
137 and carbon-14. 

Fallow Deer received its name from its fellow or 
yellow colour. It is smaller than the red deer, 
and has cylindrical antlers with palmated ends. 
It is native to many parts of Europe. 

Fandango, a lively Spanish dance executed by two 
persons, who usually mark time with castanets. 

Fantall. a variety of the domestic pigeon: also a 
genus of Australian birds of the Muscieapidae 
femily. A small New Zealand bird Is called a 
fentaJl. 

Fan Trac^, a complicated style of roof-vp.ulting. 
elaborately moulded, in which the lines of the 
curves in the masonry or other material em- 
ployed diverge equally in every direction. It is 
characteristic of the late Perpendicular period 
of Gothic architecture, and may be seen in 6t. 
George's C9iapel at Windsor and the Clhapel of 
Henry VIIl. at Westminster Abbey. 

Farmer-General, the name given to the financiers 
who in the days of the old FrenCh monarchy 
farmed certain taxes, contracting to pay the 
Government a fixed sum yearly, on condition 
that the specdfled taxes were collected and 
appropriated by themselves. The revolution of 
1789 swept Farmers-Oeneral away. 

Fasolini. See J16. 

Fata Morgana, the name given to a carious mirage 
often observed over the Straits of Messina, 
attributed to the magic of the feiry Morgana, 
haJf-elBter of King Arthur, who was febled to 
live in OaJabria. 

Fathers ol the ChnrCh were early writers who laid 
the foundations of Christian ritual and doctrine. 
The earliest were the Apostolic Fathers, (g.e.). 
The Four Fathers of the Latin Ohuich were 
Bt. Ambrose. Bt. Jerome, St. Augustine, and 
Bt. Gregory the Great. The Four Fathers of 
the Greek GhurCh were St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Nosiansen, Bt John Gbrysostam, and 6t 

Fats are important foodstulfe. In physiology 
they constitute a valuable form of reserve food. 
They contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen: 
chemically they are described as esters of 
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giyoeiol (dyoerine). OommoneBt fitta an 
Btearln, paJmitfa, and ol^ eeten fanned by 
the j^blnatlon of tfyoetol with ateazic. 
palmltio. and oleio add reapectiTely. Fata an 
oonyeiM into aoap by alkali: thia pzooeaB 
(aaponlfloation) alao ideaaea glyoerol. 

Fanlt. a tenn dealgnating a breakage coupled with 
diaplacement of geological atiata. 

Fanviinn (Fr. fame ^ wild beaat). a tenn con- 
temptuoudy applied to the work of a group of 
Frendi paintera led by Biattoe who exhibited at 
the Salon d'Autonme in Faria in 1006. Their 
belief waa that a painting muat be not only a 
conaiatent and harmonioua decoration but the 
expreealan of an idea or feeling. Forma and 
colouia are emotive in their own right. The 
objecta painted by the Fauvea. though aimpli- 
fled, diatorted. and often violently odouied, are 
eaally reoogniaable. Inapiration for their highly 
decorative canvaasea came from many aourcea; 
Byaantlne and Peralan art in the caae of Matlaae; 
German Expreaaionlem in the caae of Derain 
and Vlamlahk. The Fauvea paved the way for 
the Cub^ (Braque joined Pioaaao in 1000) who 
approached nature in more arrogant mood, from 
a more intellectual point of view. 

February, the aecond month of the year, contains 
in ordinary yeme 28 days, but in leap years 20 
days. When flrst Introduced into the Roman 
calendar by Numa e. 700 b.c. it waa made the 
last month of the year, preceding January, but 
in 452 B.O. the position of the two months waa 
changed. February following January. 

Federation. See under Confederation. 

FOlibrige. a movement founded in 1854 to revive 
the ancient glories of Provence, initiated by the 
French poet Frederic Mistral. 

Felspar, the name given to a group of minerals, 
silicatea of aluminium with some caldum and 
sodium, or potassium, which make up probably 
more than half ol the earth’s crust. It is 
formed in granite and other rocks, both igneous 
and metamorphic. 

Feneatella, the niche set apart on the south aide of 
the altar for the piscina in Bomaii Catholic 
churches. 

Fermentation, the action of chemical ferments or 
enzumee in bringing about chemical changes in 
the materiaJa of living animals and plants. s.p., 
the breaking-down of sugar by yeast into 
alcohoL 

Ferret, a carnlvoronB animal of the Pole-cat 
family, with a pointed head and long sinuous 
body, well adapted for following rabbita and 
game into ttieir burrows and hiding-places, it 
being kept in this country for that purpoae. It 
is a native of Spain and Africa, and does not 
exist in England in a condition of natural 
freedom. See Z12. 

Ferrites are compounds containing iron, oxygen, 
and one or two of a certain range of other 
possible metallic elements. Ferrites have 
recently become very important tecbnioally, 
because, unlike ordinary magnetio materials, 
they combine strong magnetism with electrical 
insulating properties. Ferrite-rod aerials are 
now common in portable radios, and ferrite 
devices are used in radar. 

Feudalism. See J17. 

Fieldfare, the largest member of the thrudh flynUy, 
a regular winter visitor to Britain from Scan- 
dinavia. It is brown in colour with a lighter 
spotted breast and a grey head. 

Fjeatt-Marslud, the highest ranking title in the 
British army, and only bestowed on royal 
personages and generals who have attained 
great disUnetion. The first Brflidi Field- 
Marsbal was created in 1786. when Jdhn, Duke 
of ArgyU. had the title conferred upon him by 
George II. 

Filth Ooluam. When Franco, the Spanish 
dictator, revolted against the Spanish B^blic 
in 1036 and attacked Madrid with four anniee, 
be deolBied that a group of fasdsta within the 
dty was assisting the bedegers. The term is 
used to describe a body of Bpies bdiind a fight- 
ing front. 
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In the 17th cent, who took pos- 

aaminn of Mirifcii iaiii.nd « or lonely coast laods. 
and there maintained themselves apart from any 
governing authority. In later times the term 
was used to reedfy men taking part in expedi- 
tions whose oniect was to appropriate tracts of 
country, and settle upon them in disregard of 
international law. The most notable expedi- 
tions of this kind in modem times were those 
of Mardaco Lopes against Cuba in 1860-61, 
and of William Walker against Nicaragua, 
between 1866 and 1860. Both toaders were 
captured and exeonted. The term to also used 
to e xpres s the right of a minority in the United 
States Senate for unlimited debate, which is 
used on occasions to delay legislation for an 
unlimited period. 

Flnohes, a large fiunily of small birds bdonglng to 
the Passerine or perching order of birds. There 
are about 200 spedes, induding greenflDch. 
hawfinch, goldfinch, ttfwitin, bullfinch, 

crossbilL linnet, twite, and bnntinga. 

Fir, a cone-bearing tree with amaU evergre e n 
leaves and of considerable use as timber. There 
are two types: the Silver Firs and the Douglas 
Firs nnmboring about 26 spedes. All these firs 
attain to a oooBldetable height, and all yield 
turpentine or other rednoua material. 

Eire-Fly, a small winged Insect of the EUteridae 
funily, is able to throw out a strong phos- 
phorescent light in the dark. There are some 
remarkable epedmens in tropical countries. 

Fire of London, of 1666. extended from East to 
Weet, from the TOwer to the Temple church, and 
northward to Holbom Bridge. It broke out In 
a baker’s shop in Pudding Lane, and lasted 
four days, and destroyed 87 ohuxcheB. including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and many public buildings, 
among them the Boyal Exdmnge, the Custom 
House, and the Guildhall. In the ruins were 
involved 18.200 houses and 400 streets. About 
100.000 people were made bomdess sret In about 
10 years all the houses had been rebuilt. The 
plague had not disappeared from London when 
the fire oocntred. 

Elrkin, a former measnre of capadty, the fourth 
part of a barrel, now only in referenoe to 
a small cask or tub for butter, lard, tallow, etc. 

Fisdiar-Tropsdi Procesa A prooess for making 
synthetic petrol from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen. The synthesis is accelerated by 
oobalt-thoria and nickel-tboila catalysts. 

Ftsb Louse. Paradtic cmstaoea finind on marine 
and fresh-water fishes and whales. 

FIsBioii, Nudeer. A midear reaction tai which the 
nucleus of an atom (€.g.. uranium 286. pluton- 
ium) captures a neutran, and the unstable 
nucleuB so produced breaks into two nearly 
equal fragments and throws out several neutrons 
as well. In biology the term fission is arolied 
to reproduction by fragmentation of a sfauue-cell 
organism, as in amoeba. See F12(l). 

Flagella, sbigle hair-like projeottonB found on 
many micro-organisms. Their sole frmctlon is. 
by complicated motion, to move the organism 
abont. They are longer and leas versatile than 
dlia (q.v.). 

flag Oilioer, a Brititb naval officer who enjoys the 
right of carrying a flag at the mast-head of his 
ship, and iB_af the rank of Admiral, Vloe- 


Flghtiiig-lNdi, small pugnadoos Siamese fish with 
long candal and ventral fins. They are kept 
In glass globes in Slam, and when brought into 
contact will fight to the death, these encounters 
iiartny thc ocfflifllon of moch gambling. 

FUilmsMr, a zume first given to pfrates and 


Admirni or Bear-AdmiraL 

Flagship, ttw ship that flies the Admiral’s flag, and 
from which all orders proceed. 

Fhadngo, a strangely beautiful, extremely slender 
wading bird of white and roee-pink plumage 
with long, slender legs and neck and a long, 
down-carved bill with which It rakae the mud 
and obtains its fbod of worms and moUusos. 
The wings are bright crimson, bordered with 
black, and a flock in flight is a picture of slngiilar 
beauty. There is a large and fiunous ooloiny in 
the Oamaigne. 

Flatb-Polnt This is fimnd by heating an on in a 
Bpedal am and tsUiig the temperature at 
wbidi snfllclent vapour is produced to Ignite 
when a small flame is applied. It is an Index 
of rim inflammability of oils. 

Flea. Fleas are small parasltlo insects bdongliig 
to the order ApAoiripfora (so called because these 
creatures have no wings). They obtain their 
food by suoldiig Mood from their host. They 
an laterally oompremed. whl^ immediately 

HtattngMfahwi f 
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iFvkat irritons) Is able to Jnmp TerUoallj a 
distanoe of over 7 in. 

Meet Prieon, a noted debton* prison that stood in 
Fairinsdon Btieet, London, when the Gonsre- 
Memorial HUl now tn.jrfng tta 

name from the Fleet Ditch. Nbt^ons fOT the 
ornhltieB inflicted on prisonen. It was pulled 
down in 1846. 

Fleet Street, a fkmoas thoronghfan in London, 
now the centn of ioumalism and newspaper* 
dom. though it was long celebrated m its 
taTems when the literanr coteries of the day 
wen wont to meet. It takes its name from the 
Fleet stnam which used to run from Hamp- 
stead through Holbom to the Thames at Bladc- 
frian. 

nemlngs. the people of Flanders, whose anoeston 
of medlaeral times excelled in the textile arts: 
England owes its early eminence as a manu&c- 
turing nation to the migration of numbers of 
Flemings to this country in the 16th and 17th 
cent. See also Walloons. 

Fleur de Us. the former national emblem of France, 
the flower of the lily. It was superseded by the 
Tricolour in 1780. but is still adhered to by 
the supporters of the old French royaKies. 

Flint. oonslstB of granular chalcedony with some 
opuine silica, and occurs as nodules and bands 
in the Chalk. It is hard and has a concholdal 
fracture, so enabling it to be used in making 
cutting Implements in prehistoric times. Before 
the invention of Inclfer matches, it was used 
along with steel for striking lights. 

Flint Implements are objects found in the younger 
geological strata, and constituting evidence of 
the condition and life of the period. They 
include knives, dubs, arrow-heads, scmpers. 
etc., used as weapons, tools and possibly as 
surgical instruments and in religioua ceremonies. 
At the end of the Neolithic Period and the 
beginning of the Bronse Age a people using a 
new type of stone axe became evident in Europe, 
advandng towards the south and central re- 
gions, and supposed by many to be the ancestors 
of the present European stock, or Aryans. 
Similar to prehistoric specimens are the flint 
and obsidian implements of some of the primi- 
tive peoples of today. Bitnal weapons and 
sacrificial knives continued to be made of stone 
long after the introduction of metals for 
py ac ti cai purposes. 

Flounder, one of the most familiar of the smaller 
flat fishes conunon round the British coasts, and 
seldom attaining a weight of over three pounds. 

Fluorine, a chemical dement, member of the 
halogen family, symbol F. it is found in com- 
bination with caldum In fluorspar, and occurs in 
minute quantities In certain other minerals. 
Discovered by Scheele in 1771. it was first 
obtained by Motem in 1886. A pale ydlow 
gas. it is very reactive and oomblneB with most 
dements except oxygen. Its add, hydrogen 
fluoride. otdieB glass, the fluorine combining 
wi^ ttie sdicoQ to form volatile silloon fluoride. 
Orcftnic fluorine campounds have found nse ac 
very stable pdymera which resist a wide variety 
of diemical actions. 

Ftnoresoent Lunp. See Bleotrio Ukht and 
mtia-Vlolet Be^ 

Ftaonpar. a mineral: chemically, calcium 
fluoride. Gan be colourless, green, or ydlow. 
but is most commoi^ purple. Blue fluorspar 
under the name of Deibjrdiiie ** blue John ” 
has been need for omameniial pnrpoees. 

My; the popalar name for a large number of inseote 
with one pair of wings and a proboscis ter- 
minating in a sudnr through which fluid sub- 
stances can be drawn up. The best-known 
spedes axe the common bonse-fly. tbe blue- 
bottle aad the blow-fly. In the larval form 
flies aie maggots, and fted upon decaying sub- 
stances, animal fl^ etc. Flies are able to walk 
npon or upright snifocee by having 

suekenattbeaoleBoftbeirfoet FesDiptera. 

Myeatdiir. n*™* of a large fiunlly of small birdr, 
the Musdoapldse. They are insect feeders, 
catdi their food in the air, and an distributed 
over most oountitoe of the world. The spotted 
sad the pled nest in Britain, which they visit 
from April to September. 

Mflng Ftali an fkequently to ba seen in sontb^ 
witee and an eapalfla of gUd^ ccmriderable 
dlatanoes irithoiit touching the water. To 


bufld up speed for tta ** take-off ** the fldi awims 
rapidly, to break the snifeoe at i6-£0 miles an 

_boor. Maximum air speed to about 40 m.p.h. 

Flying Fox. a member of the bat femUy. but of 
much larger atoe, and confined to the tropioal 
and sub-tropical Old World. Like the bate. It 

_,to nocturnal, but it feeds entirdy on fruite. 

Flying Lemur. See Cdugo 

Ftoing Liaard, or Draco, an Aalatlo Itoard, pos- 
seasing wlng-llke projeotiona from each ride, 
which enable it to make flying leaps through the 
air, though not auffldent for continuous flight. 

Flying Sauoen. the name given to certain sauoer- 
Uke shapes which have on occasion been seen 
travelling through tbe atmosphere. For some 
time speculation was rife, especially in America, 
but it to now bdieved that when not halludna- 
tions. meteorological or ooamlc-ray ballooDB. 
they are nothing more than atmospheric 
phenomena like mirages or mock suns caused by 
unusual atmospheric conditions. Described by 
Dr. Menael. astrophysics pndbBsor at Harvard, 
**08 real as rainbowB are lual. and no more 
dangerous**. It has been suggested that the 
study of some of the people who report the 
sighting of unldenUfled flying objects (UFOs) 
would be more rewarding tgaa the investi- 
gation of what they sawl ' 

Flying SQUirrd, rodents of whidi there are several 
spedee In Europe. Asia and America. It pos- 
sesses a parachute-like fold of ddn by means of 
which it proieote itself through the air. In 
appearance they ate much like ordinary 
squiireto. to whidi they are related. The 
African flying squirrels belong to a different 
family. 

Fog to caused by tbe presence of particles of con- 
densed water vapour or smoke in tbe surfece 
layers of the atmosphere, the term bdng applied 
meteorologically when the resulting obscurity to 
such as to render objects invisible at dtetanoee 
of up to 1 km. Fogs are frequently formed 
when the air near the ground to cooled below its 
dew-point temperature by radiation on a still. 
doudlesB night: by flowing over a relativdy 
cold land or water mass; or by mixing with a 
colder air stream. An accumulation of smoke 
over a large dty may cause a bigb fog cutting 
off the daylight and producing gloom. See 
Pollution and also AerosoL 

Foliation, a geological term applied to rocks whose 
component minerals are arranged in paralld 
layers as the result of strong metamorpbio 
action. 

Folio, a printing term for a sheet of paper folded 
once, a half sheet, constituting a leaf. 

Folklore conoems Itself with the mental and 
spiritual life of tbe people — both dvilised and 
primitive — as expressed in the traditional be- 
liefs. customs, tavrtltutions. and sayings that 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation by word of mouth and with the ob- 
servation recording, and interpretation of such 
traditions. (Tbe word folklore Itself was first 
suggested and used — as two words Folk 
by W. J. Thoms in the AQ^enceum of August 
22nd, 1846. and was at once absorbed Into tbe 
English language.) Traditional lore of tbe kind 
included in the term folklore takes many fonns 
and ranges from omens of good and bad luck 
(spilling the salt breaking a mirror, dropping an 
umbrella, etc.) and the wearing of amulets or 
the poBBmsion of talismans (such as the horse- 
shoe) as protection against misfortune, to elabor- 
ate oeremontol dances suifii as tbe Abbots Brom- 
ic Horn Daooe. the Hobby horses of Padstow 
and Mlnebead. tbe Northern sword-danoes. and 
tbe Ghristmas mummers* plays. Especially 
important aie the beliefs and customB associated 
with birth, babyhood, marriage, and death such 
being occasions when the individuate concerned 
require speotal protection or when unusual 
happenings can oe used for foretelling their 
future. The Child bom on a Sunday will be tbe 
luckiest: rooking an empty cradle will ensure 
thespeedy arrival of a new baby; tbiowlngan 
old shoe after a newly-married ooople brings 
them luck; the bride should be carried over tbe 
tbresbold of the new home; on the sea-coast, 
death to believed to take place at the ebb-tide; 
tbe bees must be told of the death of the master 
of the bouse, or they wiU leave the hive. 
Another very large section of the subject deato 
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with the traditional Bayings and piacttoea aa- ' 
BOdated with particular days and aeasona of the 
year— calendar cuatomB, as they are called. 
^6 eating of pancakes on Shroye Tuesday: 
Mother Sunday cuatomB and the Bimnel cake; 
Good Friday as the right day for planting pota- 
toes, but emphatically the wrong day for 
washing dothes or cutting one's finger-nails; 
the necesaity of wearing something new on 
Easter Sunday: the children's maypole dances 
and May garlands; midsummer fires; All 
Hallowe'en as the meet fhTourable occaston for 
divining the fiiture— especially in respect of 
marriage— and for games sports such as 
apple-bobbing; the numerous practices accom- 
panying the harvest. All these are examples of 
calendar oustoniB; their fhll story would occupy 
several volumes. Folklorists are interested in 
all such oral tradition because they think that 
to a large extent It represents what folk have 
mentally stored up jfrom the past and trans- 
mitted to their descendants throughout the 
centuries, and because therefore it is aide to 
assist oikor historic methods — ethnographical 
linguistic, archaeological . etc. — ^In the elucidation 
of the early story of man. In those countries 
with a great diversity of peoples in all stages 
culture, a knowledge of folklore and what it can 
teach of the mind of man is of great importance 
to administrators. The Folk-Lore Society was 
founded in 1878. and that part of the subject 
represented by song and dance has now its own 
organisation in the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society. 

Force, as a term in phirsiGS, signifies an influence or 
exertion which, when made to act upon a body, 
tends to move it if at rest, or to affect or stop its 
progress if it be already in motion. In the 
c.g.8. system, the unit of force is the dyne: in 
the foot-pound-second system, the poundal: in 
the SI system, the newton. See N14. 
Formaldeli^de. Chemically it lies between 
methyl alcohol and formic add; oxidation of 
methyl alcohol yields formaldehyde, and 
oxidation of formaldehyde produces formic 
add. It is used as a disinfectant, in sUvering 
mirrors, and in the manufacture of phenol- 
formaldehyde plastics (of which bakellte la the 
bMt-known example). Solutions of formalde- 
hyde in water, formalin, are used to preserve 
biological specimens. 

Forme, a body of letterpress type, oomposed and 
secured for printing from: or a stereotype or 
electrotype. The former is used more for news- 
paper formes and the latter in good book work. 
Fenrmio Add con be obtained from a oolourless 
fluid secreted by ants and other insects and 
plants. It is a strong irritant. Oommeidally 
it is obtained from sodium formate, which Is 
synthesised by the absorption of carbon 
monoxide in caustic soda. It is used in the 
electroplating, tanning, and textile industries. 
Fozmi^ in mathematics and physios a statement 
of certain facts in symbolical form. In chem- 
istry a remresentatiun of the compodtion of a 
compound. .. ^ 

Fossils. Bemalns of animals and plants, or direct 
evidence of their presence, preserved in rocks. 
They indude petrified skeletons and shells, leaf 
imprints, footprints, etc. 

Four Freodomi, a phrase coined by President 
Boosevelt in January. 1941, embodying what 
diould be the goal of the Allies. They were (1) 
Freedom of speech and expression: (2) Freedom 
of every person to worship God in his own way: 
(3) Freedom from want: (4) Freedom fhxm ftar. 
Fox, carnivorous animal of the canine fkmily. 
found in considerable numbers in most parts 
of the world. The common fox Fulpes wipes of 
Europe is a burrowing animal of nocturnal 
habits, living upon birds, rabbits, and domestic 
poultry, in the capture of which it displasrs 
much cunning. The fox in Britain Is pre- 
served from extinction chiefly for hunting pur- 
poses. Among other notable species are the 
Arctic fox and the red fox of North America, of 
which the valuable aUver fox. coveted for its fur, 
is a variety. 

Fox-Shark, or Tbrsshsr Shark, a Uuse c^iea ^ 
shark common in the Atlantlo and in the 
Mediterranean. It is very de^orive to 
Aril, but althouidi it attain a lentil (ff 15 ft. it 
is not dammrous to man. 


FrandBoaoB. 5se Friars. 

FTanoo-Oarman War (1870-71) was opened by a 
declaration of war by Napoleon lU., but the 
Germans who were better prepared than the 
French, won victory after victory. In Sep- 
tember Napoleon and the whole French army 
were made prisoners at Sedan, a republic 
was then prodaimed, and Paris sustained a four 
months* siege. In the end France ceded Alsace 
and part of Lorraine to Germany, who claimed 
a war indemnity of over £20 million. 

FranooUn, a genus of birds dosdy rdated to the 
oonunon partridge, bdonging to Africa. It in- 
dudes the spur-legged partridge, and the black 
partrid^ which ranges firom Cyprus to Assam. 
Franldnoenao la of two kinds, one bdng used as 
incense In certain idlgloua eervicee and obtained 
from olibanum. an Eastern shrub, the other is a 
reainoos exudation derived fh»n fire and pines, 
and largely need in pharmacy. 

Franklin, the name given In feudal times to a 
country landowner who was independent of the 
territorial lord, and performed many of the 
minor functions of lo^ government, such as 
serving os magistrate. 

Fresco, a painting executed upon plaster walls or 
ceilings, a technlQue which has remained un- 
changed since it was pnotlsed by the great 
artists. 

Bteihwater Shrimp, a small crustacean abounding 
in British streams, and feeding on dead fish 
or other decennpoiBing matter. Although of 
shrimp-like form it is not closely related to salt- 
water Shrimps. Its generic name is Qamrnams. 
Friars, members of certain mendicant orders of the 
Boman Catholic Church. The four chief orders 
are the Franciscans or Grey Friars, the Dom- 
biicans or Blaxdt Friars, the CarmeUtes or White 
Friars, and the Augustinians (Austin Friars). 
Friday, the 8th day of the wedc. named after 
Frigga. the wife of Odin. It Is the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, a general abstinence day of 
the !^man ^thollc Church, and according to 
popular superstition, an unlucky day. 

Friends. Ths Sodsty ol. See J17. 
y^to-Bird. a web-footed bird widely distributed 
over tropical latitudes, and deriving its name 
feom its great expanse of wing and forked tail, 
resembling the shape of a swift vessel. It feeds 
on flying fish mostly, being unable to dive and 
also ste^ from other birds. A frigate-bird was 
found dying on the Hebridean Island of Time In 
July 1968; only twice previously had one been 
recorded in Europe— the first on the German 
coast in 1792, and the second on the coast of 
France in 1902. 

Frog, a femiliar amphibian, breathing through 
gills in the earlier (tadpole) part of its existence, 
and through lungs later. It remains three 
months in the tadpole stage. The frog hiber- 
nates underwater in the mud during the winter. 
Frost occurs when the temperature fells to. or 
briow, 0*C., which is freezing point. Hoar 
frost is applied to the needles or feather-like' 
crystals of ice deposited on the ground, in the 
same manner as dew. Glazed frost is the dear 
icy coating which may be formed as a result of 
rain falling on objects whose temperatures are 
below the freezbig point. These layers of Ice, 
often rendering roads impassable for traffic, 
dMwaging overhead power and communication 
systems and endangering aircraft, can also be 
cauMd by condensation firom warm, damp 
winds coming into contact with very cold air 
and freezing surfeoe^ . , „ 

Frotb-Hopper or Ikog-BbPPW. Afe^of^ 
(belondag to the insect order Henripfero) which 
in the larval stage surround themsdves with a 
l^tective mass of fr»ih ("oudcoo spit"). 

Insects, which suck the sap of idptB. bc^ 
a feint resemblance to frogs, and the adults 

FasTcdlf^A fv^^ment is a type of 
battery Into which the active ohemicals^are M 
from external fiiel tanks. This Is the fuel cell, 
which is being developed in a number of ver- 
sions In several countries. One was demon- 
strated in action when in 1969 Bacon of Cam- 
bridge Univc^ty used his fud cell to dilra a 
fork-lift truck and a welding machine. The 
Bacon fbel cell consists of two etootrodes of 
parous nickel dipping into a solution of caustic 
potash In water. One electrode Is supplied with 
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hydroBen gaa from an outiide cylinder and tbe 
etber with ozyffen. These gaaes. fonnlog layers 
cm the nidsel* are the actiTe chemioala. The 
ozysen oamUnes with water to make two nega- 
ttvehr charged tona, eadi consiating of an oxygen 
and a hydrogen atom Joined together (a 
hydroxyl ion). The hydroxyl Iona trayel 
through the solution to the hydrogen dectrode. 
where they combine with hydrogen to form 
neutral water. Their negative charge (one 
eleetron per ion involved) has now arrived at the 
hydrogen electrode and la ready to flow back to 
the other dectrode through any outalde drcuifc 
that is provided. This flow constitutes the 
uaefrd dectrio current, and it has been provided 
at the expense of creating water out of the 
original hydrogen and oxygen. The water can 
be removed in the form of steam. What Is the 
advantage of all this? In the flrst place tbe Aid 
gases are easy to make and to store In cylinders. 
Bnoplying a new gas cylinder Is easier and 
Quicker than rechandng an ordinary accu> 
mulator. Furthermore, a fhd cell is lighter 
for a given power than an aocumulator: 
satellite designers have found them useftiL The 
fad cdl is not damaged by heavy overloading, 
and this la valuable for application to vehicle 
driving. Fud-cdl-drlven buses could combine 
the advantages of diesd buses and trolleybuses. 
Fad cella are still in the devdopment stage. 
It is not certain how they will compete with 
combustion engines at, in the oil-leas future, 
with improved ordinary batteries. 

Fulanl. a non-Negro people of Hamitlc stock 
widdy distributed in N.W. Africa, chiefly in 
Nigeria. There are two wm-in branches: the 
dark-sklrmed Fulani. settled farmers and city 
dwellers. Modem in religion, and the light- 
coloured Bororo'en who are semi-nomadic 
herdsmen. Tbe Fulani are diiferent from any 
tribe in W. Africa though they resemble in some 
ways the Masai of E. Africa. The Fulani con- 
quered the Hausa states at the beginning of the 
19th cent, which passed under British suserainty 
after 1003. Sokoto, built in 1810. was capital 
of the Fulani empire. 

Fuller’s BarOu a SDOClal kind of clay or marl 
po sse s s ing highly absorbent qualities, originally 
used in the ** fiilling " — that is. cleansing and 
frltlng— of doth. Now used in clarifying oils. 
Depodts In America and in south of England. 

Function. In mathematics, one quantity v is said 
to be a function of another quantity as, written v 
n fix), if a change in x results in some correspond- 

de^nds not only on^Sbut on several 
otber quantities as well, v is called a function of 
many variables. 

Functionalism* in architecture, a movement or^i- 
nated by Le Corbusier, Swiss-bom French archi- 
tect and town-planner, who applied the austere 
principles of the Purist movement in painting 
to his own art. From about 1924 he designed 
in concrete, sted. and glass, buildings in which 
every part had a signiflcauce in terms of function 
on the theory that objects created to carry out 
their particular function to perfection cannot 
hdpbetaigbeantifUL ** A house is a machine for 
Uvhig in.** Hie style was in vogue between the 
two wars, and although its severity became 
somewhat modified. It is still the bads of most 
modem architecture. 

Fungi* a daas of dmple plants, whidi reproduce 
from spores and lack the green colouring matter 
eMoro^tt. It Indudes moulds, rusts. mUdews, 
smuts, mudirooms. eta Potato blight Is a 
fUngna disease which caused the fidlure of the 
potato crop in Ireland in 1846. 60.000 different 
fungi are known, ffss aim F88(8). P8(l). 

FumitiiiaBaatlafAfieMiimpiindaftim Tbe com- 
mon fUnfltuxe beetle is respouBlble for 80 per 
cent of all woodworm damage and is tbe great 
pest of the comparattvdy modem house, causing 
damage In the main to softwood roofing and 
floorlug timbers. Adults one-eighth of an Inch 
long. The grub turmeHs for about 88 months. 
See also Woo d pem, DsBlh Wstdi Bsstto. 

Fu tein n , the Important modem art move- 
ment to artas outalde Fraaoe. initiated by 
Marhiettt an Italian writer and mountebank 
flclindofitnasolliil at a later period. Ite origin 
tWdfr ttielbm of a manllUrto inibiiibed In FUrto 
film JB whiffli Marinetti glorifled vlolsnoa 
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war. and the machine age. In its aggresdon it 
favoured the growth of fredarn. One of the 
dlatinctlve features of Futurist art was the use of 
the principle of ** simultaneity ** in which the 
same figure {e,g„ a woman descending a flight 
of stairs) is represented in succesdve podtlons 
like film ** stills ** superimposed on each other. 
In spite of two further manifestos it was not 
until 1911 that tbe first examples of Futurist 
painting and sculpture appeared by the artists 
Severini, Balia, and Boodonl. Apart from the 
principle of simultandty. Futurism derived from 
Ckibist and Post-impresdonlst techniques. The 
movement faded out early in first world war. 


Qabardins. a long, loosa ooarsa over-garment, 
worn by men of the common class in the Middle 
Agea and prescribed by law as the distinctive 
garment of the Jews. The name is now given 
to a cloeely woven cloth of wool and cotton 
used to make raincoats. 

Oabbro* a kind of igneous rock, often very coarse- 
grained. containing a good, deal of plagioclase 
felspar, and monodinio pyroxene: It may 
occasionally also include biotlte. magnetite. 
Umenita and homblenda A gabbro containing 
nickel at Sudbury in Canada is one of tbe richest 
sources known of that metaL 

Ctadfly* a widely distributed family of flies with 
only one pair of wings, including the horse fly. 
The females are very voracious, being able to 
bite through the skin and suck the blood of 
animals. The males are harmless. 

Oadollnhim. An element l>elonRlTig to the rare- 
earths metals discovered in 1886 by Marignac. 
It is strongly magnetic. 

Gaelia relating to the Gaels and their language, a 
term now applied only to the Celtic people in- 
habiting the Highlands of Scotland, but fonnerly 
also to the Celts of Ireland and the Isle of Man. 

Galago. **BuBh Babies." related to the lemur, 
native to Africa, large-eyed, in keeping with its 
nocturnal characteristics. 

Galaxy or BUlky Way Galaxy is the huge disk- 
shaped doud of gas and stars (some 100.000 
million, one of which is tbe sun) that is turning 
in space like a great wheel, with a diameter of 
about 100.000 light years. The Milky Way 
(that part of the heavens in Milton's words 
" powdered with stars **) is reaUy only a small 
part of this disk, and every star in tbe galaxy is 
moving round the centre under the gravitational 
control of the whole. Tbe sun and planets lie 
near the edge of the disk, and it takes them 
about 250 million years to travd once round. 
The number of stars that can be seen with the 
unaided eye is about 8,000, and they all be- 
long to the Milky Way Galaxy, as do most of 
the stars that can be seen with anything but tbe 
greatest tdescopes. With the large modem 
optical and radar telescopes many other sys- 
tems, similar in sise and weight to our galaxy, 
have been discovered, scattered more or less 
uniformly through space, and the universe is 
said to include at least 10,000 million such 
galaxies. See alto F8-6. 

Gale* a high wind now technically defined as one 
of at least Beaufort force 8. Between thirty 
and forty gales a year occur on the north and 
west coasts of the Brltldi Isles and only about 
half of this number in tbe south-east. At St. 
Ann's Head* Pembroke, the anemometer regis- 
tered a gust of 118 m.p.b. on Jan. 18. 1945. 
” which hr a record for these islands. Ousts 
exoeedliiB 70 m.p.h. are rarely experienced In 
Loudon. Gale warnings are Issued for spedfled 
areas by the Meteorological Offloa tbe warnings 
taking the form of radio broadcasts and tbe 

oouS!^ ffM^Bwufort^^d^toSa ^ 

Gan* abnormal vegetable growths caused by 
msects, mites, bacteria, or frmgi. found on all 
parts of the plant. Oak-appldu Bobin's pin- 
ouBhlon (on wild rose), "witches broams'* 
(on trees) are examples. Some are uBeftd com- 
merdally. e.g., oak applee yield tannic add and 
tbe Uw oak gall is used m America as animal 
food. 

Galleon, the name given to the old three-decked 
Spsnlrik tieaeore venels employed in conveying 
tbe predous mlnerais from the American 
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oolonteB to Spain. The term is often applied to 
any large, especially stately, sailing Teasel. 

Galley, an oar-propelled sea-boat used by the 
ancient Gre^ and Bom^ for transport j;>ur- 
poses, manned by Blayes. Boats of a similar class 
were used by the French down to the middle of 
the 18th cent., and manned by oonTicts. 

OaUio Add, obtained from gall nuts, sumach, tea, 
coffee, and the seeds of the mango, is used in the 
manufacture of inks and as an astringent in 
medicine. It was dlsooTeted by C. W. Soheele 
(1742-86). a Swedish chemist. 

Gallium, a white metal, symbol Ga, related to 
aluminium, but which can be out with a knife. 
It was dlscoTered spectroscopically by L. de 
Boisbaudran in 1875. Long before Menddeyey 
had predicted that an element with its pro- 
perties would be found to fill the then ftrigting 
gap in the Periodic Table; this gap came im- 
mediately bdow aluminium, so be so^ested 
the name ** eka aluminium ** for it. 

Gallup Poll, a system, introduced by Dr. Gallup 
of the United States, for testing public opinion 
on topical subjects by taking a test poll on Ques- 
tions framed to diclt opinions. 

Galvanised Iron is iron coated with sine. The 
name comes from the fact that such a coat 
protectire against rust could be deposited 
electrolytically. Electrodeposition is some- 
times used, but the cheaper and more common 
process depends on dippi^ the iron in a bath of 
molten sine. 

Gamboge, a resinous gum obtained from the sap 
of Oarcinia morefla, a tree native to Thailand. 
Cambodia, and Ceylon, and used as a yellow 
pigment in paints and also as a purgative. 

Game is the term applied to wild animals which are 
protected from indiscriminate slaughter by 
Game Laws. In the United Kingdom game 
comprehends deer, hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black game, moor game, woodcocks, 
bustards, and certain other birds and animals of 
the chase. Game can only be killed (with few 
exceptions) by persons holding game licences. 
Occupiers of land and one other person 
authorised by them in each case are allowed to 
kill hares and rabbits on their land without 
licence. Game cannot be sold except by a 
person holding a proper licence. There is a 
close time '* prescribed for the different classes 
of game: for instanoe, the selling or exposing 
for sale of any hare or leveret during March. 
April, May. June, or July is prohibited by law. 
Grouse cannot be shot between Dec. 11 and 
Aug. 11 : patridges between Feb. 2 and Aug. 81 : 



regard to foxes, stags, and otters, custom and 
not Parliament prescribes a certain law whidi 
sportsmen rigidly adhere to. Game reserves 
are legally protected areas where natural vegeta- 
tion and wild life are allowed to remain un- 
molested by sportsmen or those who might 
destroy for economic rads. See British Gome 
Seasons. N25. 

Gaming, or Gambling — staking money on the 
chances of a game — differs from betting in that 
It depends upon the result of a trial of skill or a 
turn of chance. The Betting and Gaming Act 
of 1050, passed by the Macmillan administra- 
tion. replaced all the old laws on gaming, which 
went back to an Act of 1541 entitled ** An Acte 
for Mayntenance of Artyllarie and deborrlnge 
of unlauful games.” under which some games 
were unlawful If played for money in any cir- 
cumstances. Koulette and any game of dice 
were among such games. Under the 1959 Act 
any game was lawful, subject to certain con- 
ditions. The Labour (Sovernment is bringing 
in a new Gaming Bill to prevent the exploitation 
of gaming by commercial interests. 

Gammexane, a powerful insecticide, used par* 
ticularly to kOi the tsetse fly and mosqutto. 

Gamut. The set of lines and spaces on which 
music is written. 

Oangne. Useless mineralsassociated with metallic 
ores. 

Gafinat, a fldi-eatiiig bird which dives on Its pxey 
firom a great height, swallowing It under water: 
is found in large numbers off the ooaN of Scot- 
land, and has breeding stations in the Hebrides, 
St. Hilda, Ailsa Oiaig. the Bass Book, Gn» 
holme Iriand. and on Ortao and Les Etaos (rocks 


off Alderney). It is a bird of white plumage, 
black tips to long narrow wings and wedge- 
diaped tail, and weighs about 7 lb. The gannet 
breeds in colonies on ledges of steep, rocl^. 
island elifb. Belated to the oormoiants, peU- 
cans, and frigate-birds. 

Garden Giilss in England were ftnmded by 
Ebraeser Howard (1850-1928), and bis ideas 
were put forward in hla book Tomarroio^A 
Feaeeful Path to Peal Befimn (later re-issued os 
Cfarden Cities of Tomorrow). Kew towns should 
be so placed and planned as to get the best of 
town and country life, an adaptation of the 
modd villages of certain industrial philan- 
thropists BUfdi as Balt. Blchardson. Cadbury. 
Leverhulme, and others. The Garden City 
Association (later the Town and Oountiy 
Planning Association) was formed in 1899. and 
the first garden city was begun at Letchworth 
in 1904 and successfully established. Welwyn 
Garden City was also Howard’s foundation, 
establidied in 1910. 

Gardensr-BM, a bird possessing many of the 
cbaracteristlos of the bower-bird, and found 
only in Papua-New Guinea. See also Bower 
Bird. 

Gargantna, the giant hero of BabelaU* satire, of 
immense eating and drinking capacity, sym- 
bolical of an antagonistic ideal of the greed of 
the Church. 

Gargoyle, a projecting spout for carrying off water 
firom the roof gutter of a building. Gargoyles 
are only found In old structures, modern water- 
pipe systems having rendered them unneoessary. 
In Gothic architecture they were turned to 
arcbitectuial account and made to take idl 
kinds of grotesque forms— grinning goblins, 
hideous monsters, dragons, and so forth. 

Garlio, a bulbous plant of the same genus as the 
onion and the leek, and a favourite condiment 
among the people of Boutbern Europe. It 
possesses a very strong odour and pungent 
taste and Its culinary use is agelong. 

Garnet, a group of minerals; chemically they 
are oithosilicateB of the metals calcium, mag- 
nesium. titanium, iron, aluminium. Gamete 
can be coloured y^ow. brown, black, green, or 
red; the blood-red garnet is an important gem- 
stone. 

Garrotte, a method of strangaiatlon used as capital 
punishment in Spain, and consisting of a collar 
which Is compressed by a screw that causes 
death by piercing the spinal marrow. Garroting 
was also applied to a system of highway rob- 
bery common in England in 1802-63. the 
aesallante seising their victims firom behind, 
and by a sudden compression of the windpipe 
dlsabliog them until the robbery was completed. 

Garter. The Most Noble Order of the Garter was 
founded (e. 1848) by King Edward in., and is 
the premier order of knighthood in Great 
Britain. The traditional story associating the 
garter and the motto with the Oountess of 
Salisbury, who it was said dropped her garter 
while dancing with the King, who remarked 
** boni solt Qul mal y pense ^ cannot be ac- 
cepted. The order was originally limited to the 
Boverrign and 25 knights, but the number has 
been extended, and it may now be bestowed on 
royal personages and teadteg representatives of 
the British peerage. The insig^ of the order 
are the garter of dark-bloe velvet with the motto 
in letters of gold, the mantle of dark-blue velvet 
lined with white silk, the surcoat and hood, and 
the gold-ond-enamel collar. The garter is worii 
on the left leg below the knee and by women as 
a sash over the left shoulder. See Knitfhthood. 

Gas is an elastic fluid substance, the molecules of 
whidi are in oonstant rapid motion, and exert- 
ing pressure. The technique whereby gases are 
liquefied depends on increasing pressure and 
lUmiwiiiMny temperature. Each gas has a crit- 
ical point: unless the temperature Is brought 
down to this point no amount of pressure wm 
bring about llqueftbction. Last gas to be 
liquefied was helium (1008) which bolls at 
— 209-C. ff«PX6{«). 

Gas from ooal was first used as an illuminating 
agent by William Muidodi towards the end of 
the 18th orat. in Birmingham, and ateut 1M7 
was introduced in London, one side of Pall Mall 
being lighted with it. Itbeoamewlddyuaedss 
an lllumlnant, and for apace heatJag and oo<^- 
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Ing. ProoeBses to convert fuel oil to gas have 
been developed in recent years. In the United 
Kingdom there has been Increasing attention 
paid to the pOBsiblllty of using a primary fuel — 
natural gas — Instead of producing gas from coal 
or oil. See Gas, Natural. 

Gai, Natural, natural mixture of gases often pre- 
sent with deposits of petroleum, found issuing 
fiom the ground in many parts of the world — in 
the oilfields of Veneauela and the Caucasus, in 
China, Saudi-Arabla, but chiefly in North 
America. Its chief component is methane. 
Large industrial centres have made use of this 
gas since the latter part of the IQth cent., but 
much of this valuable fuel still goes to waste. 
Pipelines have been constructed to deliver the 
gas to where It is wanted. Britain began to 
ship llQuid methane from the Saharan oilfield in 
1904. Natural gas reserves have recently been 
discovered in the North Sea and are being 
actively exploited. Domestic gas appliances 
have to be modified if the natural product is 
substituted for ordinary town gas because the 
burning characteristics are different. 

Gas Turbine. In this kind of engine mechanical 
movement is produced by a jet of gas impinging 
on a turbine wheel: used in aeroplanes, locomo- 
tives, and ships. These engines are mechanically 
simple compared with internal combustion 
englnea, and reauire less maintenance. It has 
been stated that the jet-propelled Comet cruises 
at 450 m.p.h. burning less than h lb. of kerosene 
per passenger mile. 

Gang*, a standard dimension or measurement, 
wplied In various branches of construction. 
Thus, the standard railway gauge is 4 ft. 81 in. 
in the United Kingdom, United States, Canada, 
France, Germany. Austria. Holland. Egypt. 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Hungary. Sweden. 
Switserland. and Turkey. In India. Ceylon, 
and Spain the gauge is 5 ft. 6 in. In Soviet 
Bussla and Finland. 6 ft.. Ireland. 6 fb. 3 in. 
Narrow railway gauges of different standards 
are in use on very steep inclines in various 
countries. Other standard gauges are fixed in 
building and gun-boring. 

Gauls were inhabitants of ancient Gaul, the 
country whkh comprised what is now France. 
Belgium, and parts of the Netherlands. Switzer- 
land, and Gen^ny. 

Gault, a stratum of blue day between the Lower 
Greensand and the Chalk. A typical section of 
the Gault can be seen at Folkestone. 

Gauss, a unit of magnetic Induction in the c.g.8. 
Birstem. named after the great German mathe- 
matician and astronomer. K. F. Gauss. 

Gavelkind, an bid English custom of land tenure 
in Kent and other places in England, whereby on 
the death. Intestate, of a property owner, his 
property is divided equally among his children 
and not according to the law of primogeniture. 
Abolished Iv the Law of Property Act. 1922, 
and the Administration of Estates Act, 1925. 

Gaaelle, an animal of the antelope family, of small 
and delicate shape, with large eyes and short 
cylindrical horns. It is of a fawn colour, a 
native of North Africa, and easily domesticated. 

Gecko, the of a family of drab lizards com- 
mon in or near the tropics. They are nocturnal, 
insectivorous. *"<1 harmless. 

Geiger Counter; an electrical device. Invented by 
Geiger, which can detect individual atomic par- 
ticles. s.g.. eleotrcnis. protons, eta It often 
consists of a tube of gas at a few cm. Hg pres- 
sure. fitted with two electrodes— a cylinder and 
anaxialwire. A high voltage is kept across the 
electrodes, and the passage of a charged par- 
ticle through the gae releases ions which permit 
a momentary discharge between the etoctrodes. 
Blecfronio circuits register this discharge as a 
** count.** Gcdger oountera are widely used to 
detect and measure radioactivity and cosmic 
rays, both for technical and research purposes. 

Gelatliie, a tranqiatent. tasteleaB, organic sub- 
stuMse obtained from animal membranea bones, 
tendo^ etc., by boiling in water. It is of 
various kinds, according to the sobstanoe used in 
making it. isInglasB. the purest fotm of it. is 
made from air-bladdeia and other inembranea of 
flab, while the coarser kiiKl'— glue-— ii inade from 
hooft, ddn, hldea, etc. Ito constttuenta are 
earbon. hyd rogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Gelatine Is applM to an fanmenee variety of 


pnipoees, from the maklzig of food JelUes to 
photographic materials. 

Gonsbok, a large South African antelope, with 
long etraight home and tufted taU. Light fown 
tu colour, it has a black streak acrces its fiuse. 
and is very fleet of foot. 

General, a military title next in rank to that of 
Field-Marghal. the highest officer in the army. 
Ranking below frill General are Lieutenant- 
Gtoneial. liaioivGeneial. Brigadier. 

Generation, a time-measure reckoned at about 30 
years when ebildien are ready to replace 
parents: also the body of persons existing at 
the same time or period. 

Generation, flpontaneons. See Ablogenesis. 

Genes, the elementary units of heredity. They 
exist as highly differentiated regions arranged 
along the length of the chromosomes which the 
nuclei of cells carry. A chromoBome may carry 
hundreds or even thousands of genes, each with 
its own particular structure and speclflo proper- 
ties. The position of a particular gene on a 
Chromosome is called its locus. 5eeCellDtvl8lon, 
F28(8). 

Genesis, the first book of the PCntateubh, compiled 
in the 5th cent. b.o. from t earlier documents, 
which carries the scriptural narrative from the 
creation to the death of Joseph. Sometimes 
there is disagreement, as in the story of the crea- 
tion, Gen. i and ii Gen. 1 reflects the views of 
the ancient Greek scientist Thales (c. 640- 
546 B.C.) and may be said to be the first scientific 
account of the creation of the world. The 
oonditions described around the figures of 
Abraham, Imac. Jacob, and Joseph have a 
genuine historical basis. 

Genet, one of the smaller carnivorous animals, 
about the size of a cat. but with longer tail 
and spotted body. It is a native of Southern 
Europe. North Africa, and Western Asia, and is 
valued for its fine soft fur. and also for a per- 
frime it produces. 

Geneva Convention, an agreement made by the 
European Powers at Geneva in 1864. establlBh- 
ing humane regulations regarding the treatment 
eff the sick and wounded to war and the status 
of those who minister to them. All persons, 
hospitals, hospital ships are required to display 
the Geneva cross— a red ctobb on a white ground. 
A second conference held at Geneva in 1868 
drew up a supplementary agreement. An Im- 
portant result of this Convention was the estab- 
lishment of the Red Cross Society in 1870. 

CtaDouillieres, ancient metal caps for covering the 
knees of an anned man: an example may be 
seen on the Black Prince's monument in Canter^ 
bury Cathedral. 

Genre, an art term used to describe a style of 
painting which deals with subjects of homely 
life, but also applied to other kinds of paintings. 
e.g.. genre du payssge (landscape painting), 
genre historique (historical painting). 

Gentian, the name for plants of the (Jewtiana genus, 
many of which have intensely blue flowers. 
The gentian-root of G. httea is used in pharmacy. 

Gmios, a term applied in biology to designate a 
group of similar species. A group of similar 
genera Is calle d a fiunily. 

Geodesy, the science of calculating the configura- 
tion and extent of the earth's surface, and 
determining exact geographical positions and 
directions, with variations of gravity, etc. 
Land-surveying Is a branch of geodesy. 

Geography, the sdenoe which describes the earth's 
sorfoce. Its physical peculiarities, and the dis- 
* tribution of the various anlmalB and plants upon 
it. It is usual to divide the subject into two 
main branches— physieal geography, which 
deals with the oanuxiBition of the earth's surface 
and the distrihatkm of its living occupants. 

■.nil inanimate: and bwTnitu geo- 
graphy, which indadfis eoonomia p^tical, and 
eociu geography. 

Geology, the sdenoe which deals with the con- 
dlthm and struoture of the earth, and the evi- 
dence afforded of andent frmns of life. The 
geological strata are olasslfled in the following 
categories: Primofv or PaJaeowie (the oldest 
fosstl-beuing rodcs Indudlng the Cambrian. 
Ordovician, SUnrian. Devonian, Garbonlferous. 
Permian); Secondary or Meeowte (Triaaslc. 
Jntaasio, Oietaoeoas): Tertimv or Catnozoie 
(Socene, OUgooene. BHocene, Pli^ocene, Pleisto- 
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oene): Post Uttiarv (most recent rocks). See I 
VM. 

Oeometrieol Progression Is a term used to indicate I 
a succession of numbers which increase or 
decrease at an equal ratio— as 8. Q. 27: or 64. ' 
16. 4. 

Oeometrsr is the branch of mathematioB which 
demonstrates the properties of figures, and the 
distances of points of space fTom each other by 
means of deductions. It is a science of reason 
from fundamental axioms, and was perfected 
by Euclid about 800 b.o. The books of Euclid 
contain a frill elucidation of the science, though 
supplemented in modem times by Desoart^ 
Newton and Camot. Of recent years non> 
Euclidean geometry has been developed. 

OeophysiOB, the branches of physios which are 
concerned with the earth and its atmosphere. 
Meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora and air- 
glow, Ionosphere, solar activity, cosmic rays, 
glaciology, oceanography, seismology, nuclear 
radiation in tbe atmosphere, rocket^ and satel- 
lites — all these are geophysical subjects. The 
object of the International Geophysical Year. 
1957-68; was to investigate the physical 
henomena occurring on and around the earth 
y means of carefully co-ordinated observations 
made simultaneously all over the globe. See 
aleo FB(1). 

Oiorge-Noble, a gold coin, so called from St. 
George and the dragon depicted on its obverse. 
First issued In the reign of Henry Vlll. 

Osnnan Silver, an alloy of copper, xinc. and nickel, 
and used in the manufacture of table-ware, such 
as spoons, forks, etc. 

Germanium. A grey. hard, brittle chemical 
dement, symbol Qe. cbemically related to silicon 
and tin. Discovered by Winkler in 1886. Its 
richest ore is gennanite containing 6% of the 
metal. Coal te also a relatively rich source. 
Since 1048 it has assumed great Importance as a 
semi-conducting material for making tran- 
sistors (Q.V.). Because of this it has been so 
intensively studied that more is known about 
its physical properties than about those of any 
other element. 

GestaRomanonimdjatln ^ deeds of the Romans), 
a mediaeval collection of Latin stories of un- 
known authorship which circulated widely in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. First printed 
in the 16th cent. The stories were used by 
Chaucer. Shakespeare and other writers who 
found many romantic incidents and legends 
which they were able to turn to good account. 

Gestation, the carrying of young in animals during 
pregnancy, varies considerably in its length. 
In the case of an elephant, the period is 21 
months; a camel, 12 months; a cow, 9 months: 
a cat, 8 weeks: a horse, 48 weeks; a dog. 9 
weeks; and a pig. 16 weeks. Hens ** sit ” for 
21 days; geese. 80: swans. 42: turkeys, 28: 
pigeons. 18. 

Geysers, hot springs of volcanic origination and 
action, are remarkable for the fact that they 
throw out huge streams of boiling water in- 
stead of lava as in the case of a volcano. The 
most famous geysers are those of Iceland, which 
number over a hundred, the principal one having 
an opening 70 it. in diameter and discharging 
a column of water to a height of 200 ft. There 
are also ge 3 rser 8 in the Yellowstone region of 
America, and some in New Zealand. Also a 
device now In common domestic use for heating 
running water quickly by gas or electricity. 

Ghost-Moth or Ghost Swift, aa interesting noctur- 
nal insect {Hepialue hwniUi), common in 
England, possessing in the male a white collar 
and known for its habit of hovering with a 
pendulum-like action in the twUlght over a 
particular spot where the female is concealed. 

Giamtenz, metal armour for the legs and shins, 
worn by the warriors of Richard U.'b reign. 

Gibbon, the name of a long-armed ape mainly in- 
habiting SJi. Asia. It is without tall, and 
possesses the power of very rapid movement 
among the trees of the forests. 

Gin, a well-known spirit distiUod frram malt or 
barley and flavoured with the Juniper bmry. The 
principal varieties are the English and Ameri- 
can. known as ** Gin ” or ** Dry Gin .and t^he 
Dutch, referred to as ” Jenever or *' HoUaiidse 
Jenever ". In Germany and Austite it is call^ 
** SchiwppB **. ^e word **Gln' is an ab- 


breviation of ** Geneva **, both being primarily 
derived from the French geni^vre (Juniper). 

Ginger is obtained from a reed-liko pnei^al plant 
grown in tropical countries. There are two 
varieties, black ginger and grey ginger. The 
former is obtained by peeling and drying tbe 
root, tbe latter by scalding and dnring. Ginger 
is largely used as a condiment 

Giraffe, the tallest of ezisUng antmaia, reaching a 
height of frrom 18 to 20 ft. when frill grown. 
Its sloping back and elongated neck seem to be 
the natural evolution of an animal that has to 
feed on the branches of trees. It is a native of 
Africa, is of a light fkwn colour marked with 
darker spots, and has a prehensile tongue. 

Giialda, a beautiful and remarkable example of 
Arabian art. erected in 1195 at Seville, still in 
existence. Minarets similar to the GiraJda 
are to be found at Morocco. Tunis, and Tet- 
uan. 

Glaciers form in the higher Alpine ranges, and are 
immense consolidated masses of snow, which 
are gradually impelled by their force down 
the mountain-sides until they reach a point 
where the temperature causes them to melt, and 
they run off in streams. From such glaciers tbe 
five great rivers, the Rhine, the Po. the Rhdne, 
the Inn, and the Adige, have their source. The 
longest of the Swiss glaciers is the Gross 
Aletscb. which sometimes extends over 10 miles. 
Some of the glaciers of the Hhnalayas are four 
times as long. The Muir in Alaska is of 
enormous nuumitude, and that of Justeldals 
Brae in Norway is the largest in Europe. 

Gladlatom were professional athletes and com- 
batants in ancient Rome, contesting with each 
other or with wild beasts. At first they were 
drawn from the slave and prisoner olasses ex- 
clusively. but so much were the sucoessfril gladi- 
ators held in esteem that men came to make a 
profession of athletics, and gladiatorial training 
schools were established. When a gladiator 
was vanquished without being killed in combat, 
it was left with the spectators to decide his fate, 
death being voted by holding the hands out 
with the thumb turned inward, and life by put- 
ting forth the hands with the thumb extended. 
Gladiatorial shows were the chitf public displays 
In Rome from the 3rd to the 4tb cent. a.d. 

Glass, a substance obtained firom tbe fusion of 
rilica (sand) with various bases, and is more or 
less tramiparent. There are numerous kinds of 
glass, but they group themselves under one or 
other of tbe following classifications: — Flint 
glass, or crystal, whose components are potash, 
silica, and oxide of lead; window glass, made 
from soda, lime, and silica: Bohemian glass, 
containing potash, lime, and silica; and bottle 
glass, composed of soda, lime, alumina, silica, 
and oxide of iron. Heat-proof glasses used 
for making cooking utensUs contain boron. 
Glass was made by the Phoenicians, and was 
familiar in ancient Egypt. The Egirptians 
introduced it into Rome. In the Middw Ages ' 
Venice was famed for its glass manufheturee. 
but after tbe 17th cent. Bohemia acquired 
pre-eminence. English glass reached its highest 
level of artistic design in the 17th and 18th 
cent. Window glass was not used in this coun- 
try for dwellings until the end of tbe Middle Ages. 

Glass-Snake, genus. Ovhieaurwt, of legless lizards 
with long firagile tails capable of re-generation 
when broken. Six species are known: in B.E. 
Europe, S.W. Asia. Indo-China, and N. America. 
Attains a length of about 2 ft. : main colouring, 
green, with black and yellow markings. 

Glauconite. A green mineral, chemically a 
hydrated silicate of potassium and iron. Oom- 
moiUy found in marine sands (henoe these rodcs 
are known as '* greensands **) and sandstones. 

Glaiions is a curious genus of sea slugs often called 
the Sea lizard belonging to the moliuacs. It Is 
srithout shell and has a soft body, with homy 
mouth and four tentacles. It is a native of the 
Atlantic, and is not more than 12 in. in length. 

Glee, an unaccompanied piece for three or more 
voices. Glee-singing was popular in England 
during tbe 18th and early 19th cent, and glee- 
clubs are still in existence. 

Globigertiia, an oceanic unicellnlar animalcule with 
a perforated shell, and occurring in certain parts 
of the Atlantic in such vast numbers as to form 
a bed of chalk ooze with their enytty sheUs. 
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CHodknmiiel. an Instmment oompofled of mefcal 
ban each at which Is timed to a note. The 
ban are atmck by hand-faammen and give 
forth chtwiing aonnda. 

CQwla In Eacelali (** Glory to God In the hleh> 
eat **) IB the openhig of the Latin hymn adapted 
from Luke il. 4. and the most prominent hymn 
of the ecolealaatlcal rites In the Christian 
litnndes. 

Olotla Fhtrl, the lesser Doxology. with which 
chants are generally conoloded in the English 
Church service^** Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Bon.” 

Giow<^wonn, a beetle, possessing the power (much 
stronger In the female than the mate) of emitting 
Idiosphoreacent light from the hind end of the 
body. The female is wlngleBB. 

Gtadnlnm. See BerylUnm. 

Gtnoose* Dextrose or Grape Sugar Is a carbohydrate 
(O.V.). It Is produced by hydrolysis from cane 
sugar, dextrine, starch. ceUulose. etc., by the 
action of reagents. It also occurs in many 
plants, fruits, and honey. For brewing purposes 
glucose is prepared by the conversion of starch 
sulphuric add. Malt also converts starch 
into glucose. 

Glutton or Wolverine, the biggest animal of the 
weasd fiEunlly, Inhabits the northernmost parts 
of Europe and America. In build it resembles 
the bear, and Is rather larger than a badger. 
Its frir is of a brown*blacik hue. but coarse. 

Glycerins or Glycerol, occurs in natural fats com- 
bined with fatty adds, and Is obtained by de- 
composing those substances with alkalies or 
by superheated steam. It Is colourless and oily 
and sweet, and is put to a variety of commercial 
uses, being wlddy utilised for medicaments, for 
lubricating purposes, and In the manuhicture of 
nltro-glyeerlne. 

Glycols. Organic compounds containing two 
alcohol groups. Ethylene glycd is the most 
wlddy known example: it Is used as an antl- 
fireeae In motor-car radiators on account of 
Its property of greatly reducing the freezing 
point of water. Also used In the manufacture 
of ** Teryloie **. See Esters. 

Gl^toden, an extinct spedes of gigantic armadillo, 
foBsU remains of which have been discovered in 
B. America. It was some 0 ft. long, carried a 
huge tortoise-like shell, and had fluted teeth. 

Gndss, a metamorphlc rock usually containing 
auartz. fdspar. and mica. It is banded, the 
light-coloured mlnerate bdng concentrated 
apart from the dark minerals. 

Gnostidsm. See J18. 

Gun, an animal of the antelope flunfly, combining 
the characteristics of the buffalo in its bead and 
boms, the ass in its neck and mane, and the 
horse in its long and bushy tail. There are two 
spedes, the common and the brindled, and they 
are about the size of an ass. They abound in 
Afrimi. ftiiH congregate in herds. 

Goat-Moth iCoeeue coeeus), a large moth of the 
Coeeidae flunilv. common In Br ita in, evll- 
smelllng. and very destructive in the larva) 
stage to trees of the poplar and willow genus, 
into the wood of which the caterpillar bores 
during its three years* period of devdopment. 

Goats ate homed ruminant Quadrupeds, indigen- 
ous to the Eastern Hemisphere, but now domes- 
ticated in all parts of the world. Though 
related to the sheep, they are a much hardier and 
more active animal. The male has a tuft of 
hair under the chin. Many spedes. induding 
those oTCashmere and Angora, are valuable for 
their hair, which is used for fine textile fabrics. 
The milk of the goat is nutritive, and goat-skins 
axe in good demand for leather for gloves, shoes, 
etc. 

Gobelin Tapestry was originated by a funUy of 
dyers named Gobdin in the 16th cent, in Faxis. 

Gohdln estabUshment. which produced 
this beoutiftil tapestry, made of silk and wool, 
or silk and cotton, was taken over by the 
Government of Louu XIV.. in 1662, and sinoe 
then has been the Frendi national factory for 
that oteas of fabric. 

GodsadMtai. Seem, 

Gog and Magog, two legendary City of London 
tfants, supposed to be the oihfpring of certain 
wicked dau^ters of the Emperor Diocletian and 
a band of demons. They were brought captive 
. to Londonaiid made to serve as prlsunets at the 
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Palace of Brate. which stood on the site of 
Guildhall. EfBgies of the giants have stood In 
Guildhall sinoe the time of Henry V. Theywere 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, replaced in 
1672, and used to be carried through the streets 
of London in the Lord Mayor's Bhow. The 
present figures, newly carved in lime wood by 
Mr. David Evans, replaced those carved in 1708 
by Btchaid Saunders, which were destroyed in 
an air raid during the last war. 

Gold. Metallic element, symbol An (Latin Attfimi) 
related to silver and copper, the coinage metals. 
The greatest amount g ol d is obtained by 
treating gold-bearing Quartz by the cyanide pro- 
cess. The gold is dissolved out by cyanide 
solntlon, which is then run into long boxes 
filled with sino dutvtngs when the gold is 
precipitated as a blahk slime. This is melted 
with an oxidising agent which removes the zlno. 

Ckfid-Beaten* Skin is the outside membrane of 
the large intestine of the ox, specially prepared 
and used by gold-beaters for placing between 
the leaves of gold white th^ beat them. Iliia 
membrane is of great tenadsy. and gets beaten 
to snch extreme thinness thgt it is used to put 
on cuts and bruises. \ 

Gold Standard. Under the gold-standard system, 
which was widely prevalentiup to 1914, each 
gold-standard country fixed \ the value of Its 
currency in terms of a weight Of gold of a certain 
fineness and was. broadly speaking, ready to 
exchange its currency freely for gold, which 
could then be exported without restriction. 
This involved keeping a gold reserve big enough 
to meet all likely demands and also to serve as a 
backing for the Issue of notes. The gold 
standard had to be given up during the First 
World War: and though it was in substance 
restored in Great Britain in 1025 (when Churchill 
was Chancellor), the restoration was never 
complete, as the gold reserve remained too small 
for complete freedom to export to be practic- 
able. Sterling had to be devalued in the finan- 
cial crisis of 1081 (which brought about the fall 
of the Labour Government) and Great Britain 
was forced off the gold standard. Most of the 
currencies Important in world 'trade and pay- 
ments are now convertible. The monetary 
crisiB of March 1008 led to the present two-tier 
gold price system. See Section G, Part m. 

Goldeneye, a species of wild duck, widely distri- 
buted over Arctic regions. It is a passage- 
migrant and winter-visitor to the British Ides. 
Has nested in Chesbire. Dtetinguished by a 
large white spot in front of each eye on a dark 
ground. 

Golden Number, the number of any year In the 
metonic cycle of 19 years, deriving Its name 
from the fiMt that in the old calendars It was 
always printed in gold. It is found by adding 
1 to the number of the year a.p. and dividing 
by 19, the remainder being the Golden Number: 
or. if no remainder, the Golden Number is 19. 
The only use to which the Golden Number is 
put now is in making ecclesiastioal calculations 
for determining movable feasts. 

Goldsmiths Oompany. one of the richest London 
City Companies; the official aasayers of gold 
and silver, invested with the power of ** hall- 
marking” the Quality of objects made from 
theee metals. First charter granted in 1327. 

Gondola, the old regulation black boats so com- 
mon on the canals of Venice, propelled by a 
gondolier with one oar who stands at the stem, 
his passengers being accommodated in a covered 

'^spaoe in the centre. 

Gonfalon, the pennon affixed to a lanoe, spear, or 
Btandaicd, consisting usually of two or three 
streamers, and made to turn like a weather-cock. 

Gophers. Bodent mammals. The pocket gophers 
are stout-bodied burrowers oommon in the 
UBJL TbB slender burrowing gophers, also 
called ** nound sQUirrels.” occur in central and 
western uB JL The slael or suellk is a rdated 
Enropeeo spedes. They are a exeat pest 
grain crops. 

of 1780 were an anti-popery agitation 
fomented by Lord George Gordon. Called also 
** No-Popery Biots.” 

Gcr^ the laageet of the anthropoid apes, found 
in the frnreets of EQuatorial Africa, and at 
maturity standing from 4 to 5 ft hteh. 

Goehawk Cdcoipfor genNUs). a diurnal bird of prey. 
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^rleM and extremelr agile; lores wooded 
ooantrr and b Terr destmotiTe of ponltrr and 
same-blxdB. It leeembleB the peregrine foloon 
in aroetun^ but has shorter, roimded wings. 
This bird was a great foTOuiite of fidconers in 
mediaeval times. 

GosM are those portions of the New Testament 
whiOh deal with the liih. death, resurrection, 
and teadbings of Christ. Tber ate the gospels 
of Matthew. Mark. Luke, and John, and the 
first three are called the stmopHe potpeu because 
of their general unltr of narrative. That of 
John is of somewhat wider scope, and gives in 
addition to the stonr of the Passion an account 
of the ministrr In Judaea. 

Ctothlo. A term applied to a style of arehiteotuie 
which followed the Bomanesane. appeared in 
France during the 12th cent., and is typical of 
northem Europe. It was not generally appre- 
ciated south of the Alps. The high and sharply 
pointed aiohes. the walls supported outside by 
flying buttresses, the traoerled windows, often 
filled with stained glass, and the lofty spires are 
in sharp distinction to the semlcinnilar arches 
and the massive walls characteristic of the more 
sturdy Bomanesque style. Yet the transition 
was ipedua3. The cathedrals of Chartres. Laon. 
and the Benedictine church of St. Denis just 
outside Paris are typical of early Gothic. The 
style found its bill expression in the French 
cathedrals of the 18th and 14th cent.: Beims. 
Noixe Dame, Beauvais, Bourges, and Amiex». 
From France the style spread to other lands in 
each of which it developed its own charac- 
teristics; thus the English churches tended to 
have massive towers and delicate spires and. as 
at Salisbury, were often set In open grounds sur- 
rounded by lawns: Flemish and Dutch churches 
were sometimes built of brick as were those in 
north Germany Scandinavia: in Spain the 
Flamboyant style was followed. The main 
Gothic cathedral in Italy, that of Milan, al- 
though begun in 1380 was not completed unto 
the early 10th cent. The lofty character of 
Gothic has been attributed by the romantic to 
pious aspiratton. as if the spires were striving to- 
wards heaven and this concept may well have 
played a part. The more concrete reasons how- 
ever were somewhat different: Bomanesque 
churches were thick-walled, sturdy, small- 
windowed. and set often in open country 
or on heights (a) because architects had not 
yet discovered how to support a heavy roof 
without massive walls: and (h) because, 
being built in dangerous times, they had a 
defensive function. Gothic churches began 
to be raised in less troublesome times and were 
tall for the same reason that New York sky- 
scrapers are tall (i.e., the increasing price of 
land). Also they were built in growing cities 
where not much space was available and they 
were lavish in style because wealth was increas- 
ing and rich merchants were willing to con- 
tribute. Late English Gothic is seen, for 
example, at King’s Gollege Chapel. Oambndge, 
Henry’s Chapel at Westmixdster. and 8t. 
George’s CbapM at Windsor (all c. 1600). 
Gothic is also found in secular buildings, «. 9 .. 
Little Wenham Hall in Suffolk, the castle at 
Ghent, the town halls of Louvain and Middel- 
buTg, and the streets of Gothic houses in Bruges 
still in use today. Virtually Gothic as a style 
(excluding ^ ** Gothic revival ” of 10th cent. 
England) ended at the close of the 15th cent. 
Gothic art is best seen in the flluminated manu- 
scripts of the 18th and 14th cent, and in the 
church scidpture. Its charactoristlo is a com- 
plete deiHurtuie ficom the cool, perfeotlonist 
realism of dasslcal times with distortion to 
produce emotional effects. The human figures 
are not Ideal forms but recognisable as people 
we might meet in the street; yet there was also 
the element of wild imagination, intricate de- 
sign. and a wealth of feeling which might be 
grotesque, humorous, macabre, or even obscene. 
This element of distortiCQ and sometimes wildly 
** unrealistio ** ooUnuibg which produced an 
effect more dramatic than the literal representa- 
tion of the dassie schools remained an Important 
element in German art (sea Expressionism) right 
np to modem times and is used hr other modern 
schools. 

Oaths. A Tbnlonio people who originally came 


from southern Sweden (Gotland) and by the 
8rd cent, were settled in the region north of 
the Black Sea. They began to enoroach on 
the Boman Empire and early in the 4th cent, 
split into two divisions: the ’’wise” Goths 
or Visigoths between the Danube and the 
Dniester (referred to as the West Goths), and 
the ** bright ” Goths or Ostrogoths in southern 
Bussia on the Dnieper (referred to as the East 
Goths). The Ostrogoths were conquered by the 
Huns e. 870, while the Visigoths under Alario 
devastated Greece and sacked Borne in 410. 
Eventually the Visigoths spread to France and 
Spain and their last king Boderick fril in battle 
against the Moors In 711. The Ostrogoths re- 
gained their Independenoa on the death of 
Attlla in 463 and under their Ung Theodorio the 
Great conquered Italy In 403. They lost their 
identity after Justinian regained Italy. 626-662. 

Gourd Family or Coonihttaoeai. This fiunlly of 
about 660 species of flowering plants includes 
the gourds, pumpkins, cantaloupes, cucumber, 
gherkin, water-melon and squashes. Moat 
abundant In the tropica, the cucurbits axe 
mainly climbing annuals with very rapid growth. 
The bath-room loofah is the le&eleton of one 
euTcurbit friilt, LuJTa cifUndrtea. The squlrUng 
cucumber is another member of the fiunuy. 

Governor. A device attached to an engine, tur- 
bine. oompreasor, etc., which automatically eon- 
trolB the engine’s speed In accordance with 
power demand. Most govainora depend upon 
the centrifugal action of two or more balls which 
are thrown outwards as their speed of rotation 
increases and actuate a throttle valve or cut-off. 
The centrifbgal governor was invented by 
Thomas Mead, patented by him In 1787, and 
used on windmills. Watt adapted it to the 
steam engine. 

Grail. Legend of the Holy, a tale of Oaltlo origin 
which became part of Ariburian legend and the 
subject of many mediaeval quest-romancea. 
According to the Christian version the grail was 
the cup which Christ used at the Last Supper, 
brought to England by St. Joseph of Ailmathea. 

Grand Prix, the ** French Derby,” was established 
by Napoleon HI., in 1863. It is the ohlrf 
French race and IS an international competition 
of three-year-olds. 

Granite is a coarsely crystalline Igneous rock con- 
sisting of quarts and alkali felspars plus mica 
or hornblende. It is a much used ornamental 
and building stone; it forms the high ground 
of Dartmoor and Bodmin Moor. 

Graphite or Ptambago, commonly called black- 
lead, is a form of carbon occurring in foliated 
masses in marble, schist, etc. It is soft, will 
make black marks on paper or other plain 
BorfiaceB, and is mainly used for lead pencils. It 
is also a valuable lubricant. Pure graphite has 
found a new use with the construction of atomic 
piles. Important deposits occur in Siberia. 
Ceylon, Madagascar, Canada, and the X7.S JL 

Graptolites. fossil animals confined to Cambrian,' 
Ordovician and Silurian strata. Once classifled 
as hydiasoa but now consldexed mote likely to 
be hemichordates. 

Grasshopper. There are many species of these 
leaping insects which are related to the locusts 
and crickets. Most are vegetarians: some eat 
flies and caterpiUaxs also. The chirping sound 
they make is made by scraping the bind len 
agiUnst the wings: in some species a noise is 
produced by rubbing the wings together. 

Gravitation. One of the four types of force known 
to physiOB. The othcra are electromagnetic 
forces and two types of nudear force (F16(8)). 
Gravitational foraes are an attraction that one 
piece of matter has for another; they dominate 
astronomical phenomena, but Inside the atom 
they are negUgible compared with the other 
three types of foroe. Einstein’s General Theory 
of Bdativlty is the only theory at present extant 
which attests to Int^ret gravitational forces 
in terms of more fundamental conoepta. See 
F16(l). 

Graylag, the ordinary wild grey goose of Europe, 
the Bpeotes ftom which domestic geese are 
derived: frequents fona and marshes; bre^ 
in Iceland, Scandinavia, and Scotland; ,di^- 
gufahed hy plnkidi legs and feet and ktek of 
black muTitinip i on hwi- 

Grayfiagf » ftedi-water flrii of tbe salmon fiunfiy 
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having a laige donal An. and averaging about 1 
lb. in weight. 

Grebe, a diving Nrd of beautlftil plumage found 
over a great part of the worid on lakea and 
ooeana. The two apedea fiBunlllar In Great 
Britain ate the Dabchlek or Little Grebe and 
the large and handaome Great Created Grebe, 
which haa a feathery tuft, loat In the autumn, 
on each aide of the head. Grebea have remark- 
able oourtahlp diaplaya. The breaat feathera 
are of a downy aoftneeB and eilver luatie. for 
which they were formerly much hunted. 

Greek Art See Art 

Grade Fii^ a oombuatible. auppoaed to have been 
oompoaed of aulphur. nitre, naphtha, and 
aaphalt need with deatructlve effect by the 
Greeka of the Eaatem Empire in their waza. 

Greek Kalenda, ecniivalent to never, aa only the 
Bomana. not the Greeka. h**! jcftiumdn. 

Greenwich Mean TbneT^nie first Nautical Alma- 
nac, for the uae of navigators and aatronomera. 
was published by the Astronomer Boyal in 1767. 
It was based on the meridian at Greenwich, 
with longitude measured east and west of 0°. 
A master dock, which atill exists, was built at 
Greenwich Observatory in 1862 to control the 
railway station docks and Greenwich Mean 
Time, or Kailway Time aa it was sometimes 
called, prevailed. In 1884 Greenwich was 
chosen as the prime meridian of the world and 
GMT became *known as Universal Time. Con- 
tinuously from Feb. 18. 1068, clocks in Britain 
axe one hour fast on GMT but GMT remains as 
the standard time by which the time aones of 
the world are calculated. See British Standard 
Time. 

Gregorian Calendar. See Calendar. 

Gregorian Chant, ritual musio with a system 
of harmony suitable for church use. First 
established by Pope Gregory I. 

Gresham’s Law states that if good money. i,e., 
money with the higher tntrinslc value, and bad 
money are In circulation together, the bad 
money will tend to drive out the good money 
from circulation. For instance, the good money 
is more Ukdy to be mdted down or demanded 
in payment by foreign creditors. 

Gretna Green, a celebrated village in Dumfries, 
just over the border from England, where run- 
away marriages were performed from 1764 to 
1856, though only completely stopped during 
present century. 

Griffin, in ancient mythology, a winged creature 
with an eagle’s bead and body of a lion, found 
in ancient sculptures of Persia and Assyria. 
Its origin is traced to the Hittites. It had the 
same religious significance as the winged sphinx 
of Egypt. The griffin vulture is a bird named 
after the mythological creature, found in 
Europe, Africa India. 

Grilse, a young salmon that has only been once to 
the sea. 

Grtmm’s Law, formulated by Jacob Qrtanm. an 
eminent German philologist, lays down a prin- 
ciple of consonantal change in the Germanic 
languages. For instance, Lat. pater. Eng. 
Aiffier, Ger. Fater: Lat. 7niter, Eng. brother. 
Ger. Bruder; Lat. dteem, Eng. ten, Ger. sehn. 

Grog, the beverage served out to sailors, and 
compounded of spirit and water in prescribed 
proportions. The name, it is said, was derived 
from the fiust that Admiral Vernon, who intro- 
duced it into the English nary in 1746. wore 
Grogram breeches. 

Gfogram (Frendi — pros profri). a kind of rough 
fitbrlc made of wool and some other fibre, such 
as silk, mohair, or cotton, formerly much used 
for nrtmtnfwar kinds of Wearing appareL 

Grotto, a natural or artificial cave. Among the 
most frunous are the blue grotto of Capri and the 
stalactite grotto of Antiparos (Cyclades. Aegean). 
The latter has been known slnoe 1678 and is of 
rifi giiiii.r plcturesQueness. 

Ground Wave, that part of the energy emitted 
by a radio transmitter which travelB along the 
ground: as opposed to the sky wave which is 
reflected back to earth by the ionosphere. 
With the lower radfo-freQuendes, the ground 
wave can be picked up over several thousand 
miles: in the broadcasting band, over a 
hundred or so miles: it is virtually nseless at 
hhch treQuenoles. 

Grouse, game bird of the northern latitudes fffisfe 


some 20 spedes occur. They are stout, com- 
pact. around-dwelling birds, protectively dnm- 
aged (the willow grouse turns white in winter), 
the male usually bdng larger and more briditly 
coloured than the female. The red grouse of 
the British moorlands has been introduced into 
Belgium and W. Germany. Of the same fiunily 
are the blackcock, ptarmigan, capercaillie. 
American prairie-hen. and the common part- 
ridge. Grouse shooting begins in Britain on 
Aug. 12. 

Guanaoo, a large spedes of llama, common to South 
America, and utilised as a beast of burden. 

QuanOb the excrement of sea-birds, found in large 
Quantities on the rocky islands of the western 
coasts of South America and Nauru Is. It 
forms a usefril fertilising agent, being ridi in 
phosphate and ammonia, and first came into 
use in 1841. since which time Peruvian guano 
has been a reoogniwd article of commerce. 
Beds of guano frrom 60 to 60 ft. in thickness 
are not uncommon. Fish guano and bat guano 
from caves in South Amerioa and the Bahamas 
are also used as fertlliaers. 

Gudgeon, a small fresh-wates fish of the carp 
family with 2 small barbels on the upper Up. 

Guelph and GhibelUne, italianl^ forms of the 
German words “Welf” and “ WalbUngen,” 
the names of two rival prinedy families whose 
conflicts made much of the history of Germany 
and Italy during the Middle Ages. The 
feuds between these two factions continued 
in Italy during the campaigns of Emperor 
Frederick I., and later developed into the fierce 
struggles of the 18th cent, between emperor and 
pope. In Italy the Ghibellines supported the 
side of the German emperors and the Guelphs 
the cause of the pope. The present Royal 
Family of England is descended from the 
Guelphs. through the ducal House of Brunswick 
(the name of Windsor was assumed during the 
first world war). 

GuUdhall, the place of assembly of the members of 
a guild, and at one time, when guilds were hi 
full strength, was practically the Town Halt 
The London Guildhall is to-day the hall of meet- 
ing for the City of London Gorporation. 

GifiMs for the fearing and protection of various 
trades have existed hi England stnee Anglo- 
Saxon times, and from the 12th to the 16th 
cent, exercised great influence and enjoyed 
many privilet^. There were trades’ guilds 
and craftsmen’s guilds, and in aU large cities 
and towns there was a guild hall. Their 
successes in the Middle Ages led to many mono- 
polistic abuses, and in the end it became neces- 
sary to free the country from their restrictive 
power. The City Guilds (Livery Companies of 
the City of London) derive their name from the 
distinctive dress assumed by their members in 
the 14th cent. There are 83 Guilds in existence. 

GuUd See J21. 

Guillemot, a genus of sea-birds of the auk family, 
common in Northern Europe, two species— the 
Common Guillemot and the Black Guillemot — 
being natives of our own sea coasts, nesting on 
the cliffs. Brfinnich’s Guillemot, an Arctic 
n>ecieB, is a rare straggler in the Britidi Isles. 

Gouiea, an English gold coin of the value of 
twenty-one shillings, current from 1668 to 1817. 
and deriving its name from the first guinea coin- 
age having been struck from gold obtained on 
the coast of Guinea. 

Guinea-Pig, a rodent of the cavy fiunily about 10 
in. in length and with a tail so short that it does 
not project outside the body. It makes an 
excellent pet, though easily frightened. Its 
ancestors were speofes of the wild cavy of S. 
America said to have been domesticated by the 
Incas of Peru. See Z16(2). 

Gules, a heraldic term, denoting a rose of red 
tincture, indicated by vertical lines drawn oi 
engraved without colour. 

QuU Stream is confined entirely to the western 
side of the N. Atlantio and is the warm-water 
current flowing through the Straits of Florida 
from the Gulf of Mexico parallel to the American 
coast up as fitr as Gape Hatteras. From there 
it continues nortb-eastwards as a slower, broader, 
cooler (yet even so. relatively warm) dr^ of 
water, nmito with the North Atlantic 
and losing its identity about 40* N. Lat., ^ W. 
Long. It is a common error to attribute the 
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wsnnth of the British Ldes and Weetem Europe 
lEenerally to the Gulf Stream but this has no 
inflnenoe whatever except in so &r as It feeds the 
North Aguitio Drift. Both the Gnlf Straam 
and the North Atlantlo Drift owe their move* 
ment to the direction the prevaiUnff winds, 
and it is the south-westerly alrstream coming 
from wanner regions and passing over the 
surfhce waters of the Atlantic Drift that brings 
the wannth inland to Influence the climate oi 
Western Europe. 

GnIL An extiemdy well-known, long-winged sea- 
bird with rather short legs and webbed feet. 
In almost all adults the body and tail are white 
whilst the hook and most of the wings are grey 
or black. In the majority of cases the plumage 
of juveniles is partly or entirely dusky. Gulls 
are omnivorous, and are very useftil as scaven- 
gers. They follow chips and quickly seise upon 
any reflise which may be thrown oveiboard. 
There are 44 species, which vary in slae from 
moderately s^nall to large. With certain 
exceptions, such as the Kittiwake in the North 
Atlantic, they are not found very far from land. 
They are Sodable and mostly breed in colonies 
on cliff-ledges, on idands. beaches and eandhflls. 
and among vegetation in swamps, sometimes a 
long way from the sea. The nest is usually 
substantial, and the eggs generally number from 
two to three. Of the 20 species breeding in the 
northem hemisphere. 14 occur in the British 
Isles. The pure white Ivory Gull is the most 
northerly of birds. Sabine's and the Swallow- 
tailed Gull have forked tails. Boss's Gull has 
a black ring round the neck and one spedes. 
FrankUn's Gull, migrates from the North, 
where It breeds, to pass the winter in the 
Southern hemisphere. 

Gums are glutinous compounds obtained from 
vegetable sources, soluble in cold or hot water, 
but not in alcohol. There are innumerable 
varieties. Gum Arabic is exuded from a spedes 
of acacia grown in Senegal, the Sudan. Arabia. 
India and other countries, and is a valuable 
commerdal product, used in dyeing, ink- 
making. as a mucilage, and in medicine. India- 
rubber is an elastic gum. Gums are idso made 
from starch, potatoes, wheat, etc., from seeds, 
bark, roots, and weeds. Many ao-called gums 
are resins. 

Gun-Cotton, a powerihl explosive manufactured 
by subjecting a prepared cotton to the pro- 
longed action of a mixture of three parte sul- 
phuric add and one part of nitric add. It bums 
without explosion on Ignition, but by percussion 
explodes with a force five times greater than 
that of gunpowder. 

Gunpowder, also called "black powder." the 
oldest of explosive mixtures, consists of salt- 
petre. sulphur, and charcoal, intimately mixed, 
the proportions being varied for different 
intended uses. 

Gunpowder Plot was a conspiracy by a desperate 
band of Boraan Catholics in the reign of 
James I. to avenge the harsh treatment to 
which Catholics were subjected. Barrels of 
gunpowder were secreted in the vaults under- 
neath the Houses of Parliament, and it was 
proposed to fire these when the King and his 
Ministers assembled on Nov. 5. 1006. The 
plot was betrayed and Guy Fawkes and his 
co-conspiratois were arrested and executed. 
The date serves to perpetuate the ancient cus- 
tom of burning the effigy of Fawkes, a custom 
in which young people are the most enthuslastio 
participants, with bonfires, fireworks, etc. 

Gunter's a surveyor's nhn-fa. 22 yd. long 

divided into 100 links, invented by Edtimund 
Gunter (1681-1626). Proftssor of Astronomy at 
Gresham College, for the measurement of areas. 
1 acre contains 100.000 square links. 

Gurnard, a sea-fish, with large, bony bead and 
diminutive body, of which there are some forty 
spedes. They are plentifril in British waters. 

Gsrmnasiom, orldnally the name given in anoieni 
Greece to the public places where Greek youth 
used to exercise and receive instruction. 
Plato, Aristotle, and other great teachers lec 
tuxed there. The Greek Institution was nevei 
very popular with the Bomans. and it was not 
until thg 18tb and 10th cent, that the cult of 
combining physical with intellectual activity 
again found a plaoe in educational systems. In 


Germany the name was applied to the classical 
grammar school; in this country and America 
to the halls where gymnastics were practised. 

Gypsies, a nomadic race, believed to be of Indian 
origin: their language. Bomany, is related to 
the languages of N.W, India. They are spread 
over many parts of the world, but are most 
Mmmon In Europe, having appeared in Western 
Europe in 1417. finding their way to England at 
the beginning of the 16th cent. They give evi- 
dence of their Eastern origin in their dark ddna. 
large black eyes, black hair, and pearly white 
teeth. They are bom wanderers, but it Is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for them to find 
sites, and local authorities are bc^ urged to 
help. Economic pressure has largely removed 
their traditional crafts of tinkering, basket- 
making. peg-making. The majority now deal 
in scrap-iron, paper, and rags. Estimated 
population (1067) in England and Wales: 
16,000. 

Gypsum, a whitish mineral consisting of hydrated 
sulphate of caldum. The finest gsrpsum is 
alabaster. When heated jnrpsum is converted 
into the powder called Plarinr of Paris: the 
water it loses can be taken up when the plaster 
is wetted, and the reconversion of Plaster of 
Paris into gypsum accounts for the way in 
which the former sets hard. The name 
" Plaster of Paris " came firom the location of 
important gypsum quarries In the Montmartre 
district of Paris. It was found after the flood 
disasters of Jan. 1068 that gypsum could 
undo the effect of sea-water. By spreading it 
for the rain to wadi into the soil, thousands of 
acres of fiirmland in Holland and Britain were 
made productive again. 

Gyroscope is a symmetrical rapidly rotating object, 
typically wheel-like, which because of its mass 
and rotation possesses a lot of the dynamical 
property known as angular momentum. Baslo 
dynamical laws tell us that angular momentum 
is conserved and a consequence of this is that the 
axis of rotation tends to stay pointing In the 
same direction. Disturbing influences make a 
gyroscope’s motion complicated but the general 
effect of the presence of a gyroscope attached to 
any body is to help to stabilise the body's 
motion. This is made use of in reducing the 
rocking of ships and in compasses and control 
systems in aircraft, torpedoes, and missiles. 


Habeas OorpuK the name given to a writ ordering 
the body of a person under restraint or im- 
prisonment to be brought into court for full 
inquiry into the legality of the restraint to be 
made. The first Habeas Corpus Act was passed 
in 1670. though nominally such a right had ex- 
isted from Magna Carta, but some of the more 
despotic kings had disregarded it. In times of 
public peril the privilege of habea$ corpus is 
sometimes temporarily suspended, many 
instances occurrfog in the history of Ireland 
and during the First and Second world Wars. 

Baber Process, the important industrial process 
for synthesiBing ammonia from atmospheric 
nitrogen. Nitrogen and hydrogen are made 
to combine at high pressure (200 atmospheres 
or upwards) in an electric arc. 

Etaddobk, one of the best-known fldieB abounding 
in northem seas and averaging about 4 lb. in 
weight. Belated to the cod. Largely used for 
coring, and sold as “ finnan haddies." , 

Hade of veins, a mining term indicating the par- 
ticular inclination that any vein. seam, or strata 
may have from the perpendicular: thus, in 
Weardale the veins mainly "hade" to the 
north. _ . 

Hadrian’s WalL See Bcupftu Walls. 

Haematite, forric oxide, one of the prindpal 
iron ores, containing about 70% of the metal. 
It is usually found in kidney-shaped masses, 
and is specular, red or brown, in thin fragments, 
but greyish in bulk. 

Haemooyanin. the respiratory pigment of crus- 
taceans and molluscs. It frinctions like 
hamnoidobin. frmn which it dtffers In con- 
taining copper instead of iron and being blue 
when oxidised instead of red. See ¥2B (8). 

BaamoglbUn, the pigment containing Iron which 
gives red blood corpuscles their oefloor. It Is a 
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lenrfiBtorF pigment, having the propertr of 
pkAlng im oxygen whan the blood paesas 
thronidi the hinge to pfodnoe the oompound 
known ae oxyhaemoglobin. In other parte of 
the bodp the oxyhaemoglobin breaka down, 
libeiating oxygen, which la used in the oxidation 
prooeaa (respiration) that the body tlmoea 
carry on. Sm F88(2). 

Bafla. beetdee being the pseudonym of a Omoas 
Persian poet, is a title conferred upon any 
Mohammedan who has committed the whole of 
the Koran to memory. 

Hatnlum. a metallic elmnent discovered by Coster 
and Hevesy in 1922 and Important in the 
atomio-enei^ field. It occurs In most aircon- 
ium minerals to the extent of about 6 per cent. 

Hag-fikh, a blind, eel-like parasitio sea-fish with 
soft badkbone: found within the bodies of other 
fish, and called sometimes the ** borer.** or 
**the glutinous hag-fish.'* Belated to the 
Lamprey. 

Hagiarohy. the rule or order of Saints. 

Bagidogy. a branch of literature that is wholly 
given up to the history of the saints, and the 
setting forth of the storiee and legends associated 
with their names. 

Ball. hard, roughly spherical balls of ice. con- 
sisting of white cores covered by layers of both 
transparent and opaane ice. fi^uently foiling 
during thunderstorms. They usually do not 
exceed l in. in else, but hailstones larger than 
apples and weighing more than 2 lb. have been 
observed. The general theory of a hailstone is 
that near the top of a cumulonimbus doud a 
raindrop becomes ficosen. grows hi slae by con- 
densation and thromdi oollislons with snow 
partidee. and eventually becomes so weighty as 
to overcome the ascending air currents in the 
cloud. Falling, it first encounters supercooled 
water drops. foeeiing on it. in- 

creasing the white core, and then at lower levels 
ordinary water drops, ffoesing more slowly, 
producing a layer of clear ice. Before the hail- 
stone arrives at the ground gusts and lulls may 
transport It several times up and down both 
regions, adding alternate coatings of soft white 
nwi hard loe. 

Bake, a fish of the cod fiunlly. found in large 
numbers In the seas of Europe, but not in high 
fovour for the table with fastidious feeders. 

Balcyon. a term associated in olden times with the 
kingfisher and days of soothing calm. ** halcyon 
days *' being a frequently used expre^on. The 
legmd was that the kingfisher laid Its eggs on 
the surfooe of the sea at the time of the winter 
solstice when the sea was unruffled. Halcyon 
Is the Greek for kingfisher. 

Ballhut. one of the largest of the flat fishes, 
averaging when full grown from 4 to 6 ft. In 
length, and highly esteemed for the table. 
BpedsMDB of still larger else occasionally occur. 
It is plentifully distributed. Its two eyes are 
on the right side of the head. 

BaU-mark. A mark or group of marks, impressed 
by an asmy office on gold or silver articles 
goaianteeing the standard of fineness of the 
precious metal used in them. These marks, 
which have been applied to silver made In 
London atnoe the beginning of the 14th cent, 
and perba^ earlier, make it possible to establish 
the year and place of assay as also the name of 
the maker. EngUsh pieces of silver usually have 
not less than four marks, vis., (l) town mark; 
(2) mak»r*B mark; (8) date letter; (4) sterling 
mark. 

The town mark is rarely Gbanged; in London 
a crowned leopard's head was used from the 
earnest days until 1820 with only minor modi- 
fications. except for the period 1007-1720 when 
a lion's head erased was substituted: since 1820 
the crown be en ftmUAert- 

Untfl tbs late 17th cent, a symbol was often 
used as a maker's maxk, firom 1090 to 1720 the 
first two totten of the rnaker's Boriiame. and sub- 
sequenily tbe maker’s initiais. Owfog to the 
destruction of the earlier maxk plates at Odd- 
smiths* Hidl no maker's name xnior to the lata 
17th oent. can be Identified with oertaJiity. 

The London date letter is changed at tbe end 
of May eech year, eo eadi letter oovera seven 
mondis of one year and five mo n t h s of the 
fbUowliig. The London date cycle has nsually 
coDdsted of twenty totten: the alphabet of 


each cycle to of different style, and the totten 
are endoeed in shidds of different Shape. 

The sterling mark, the lion passant, was intro- 
duced in 1544 and continued In use until 1097. 
when the higher Britannia standard was taitro- 
dnoed in order to discourage the practice corrent 
amongst geidsmlths of melting down coin of the 
realm to make plate. The leopard's bead 
crowned and the lion passant were then replaced 
by a figure of Britannia and a lion's head erased. 
Though tbe regulation imposing the higher 
standard was withdrawn in 1720, a small 
amount of Britannia standard silver continued 
to be made and still Is made. 

From 1784 until 1890 a plate tax was levied 
on all silver asaasred in Great Britain and an 
additional dnty mark, the aovereign's head, was 
need dniing this period. A Jubilee mark bear- 
ing the head of George y and of Qneen Mary was 
used in between the years 1033 and 1985. and in 
1968 a coronation mark with the bead of Queen 
Elisabeth was introduced. 

The tables of hall-marks in Gen. Comp. (NIG- 
18) give the London date fetter cydes from 1598 
to 1955. The form of town mark and sterling 
mark used during each cycle Is given at the 
head of each column. 'V^eie a inaior altera- 
tion took place in either of these marks during 
a date-letter cycle, the Mtematlve fomis are 
also shown. The date of the change can be 
estsbUfiihed by reference to the notes above. 
At the bottom of each page\the marks used by 
the major provincial. Scottnh and Irish assay 
offices are shown. Owing to lack of space, the 
complete date-letter cycles are not shown, but 
two examples only firom the 17th, 18th or 19th 
oent. Where a provincial asBay office was 
established in the 17th cent, or earlier, the marks 
of one year in the 17th and 18th cent, respec- 
tively are shown, where the office was not estab- 
lished until the 18th cent., the maxks of one 
year In the 18th and 19th oent. are given. 

Balloween (Oct. 81). tbe eve of All Saints' Day. 
a time asMdated. especially in Scotland, with 
certain pleasing superstitions attractively eet 
forth in Bnms's fiunous poem " Hallowe'en." 
It ia the night when young men and maidens 
are supposed, by observing certain rites, to have 
their fbtuie wives and husbands disclosed to 
them. 

Hallucinogen, a drug which acts upon the brain to 
create sensory illusions or hallucinations with a 
variety of emotional effects. One of the most 
widely studied is LSD {q.v.) which will produce 
symptoms very similar to those found in some 
mental dlsordm. See Section P, Part IlL 

Halo, a luminous circle usually of 22* radius, 
surrounding sun or moon, produced by tbe 
refraction and zefleotion of light by loe crWtals 
of high drroB cloud. It is a very common 
occurrenoe. In the British Isles almost one day 
In three. The inner aide is red and the outer a 
whitish-yellow colonr. " Mock suns." f .e.. 
patches of light at the same elevation as the sun 
are much rarer occurrences, sometimes being of 
great beauty and billllanoe. Halo Is tbe Gredc 
for threehlng-floor. See Ooronae. 

Hhlogeiis, the group name for the four non- 
metallio elemeuts fluorine, chlorine, bromine, 
and Iodine. The term ** halogen " means " salt- 
producer." 

Hstteres. the modified hind-wings of the two- 
winged files or IHvtera (e.q., the house-fly). 
The equilibrium In mght of these insects depends 
on the balteres, which axe commonly called 
"balancers.’’ 

Hampton Court Oonferenee, presided over at 
Hampton Court Palaoe by James I. in 1604 and 
which brought about his authorised translation 
of tbe Bible, had an Important bearing on the 
rdigiouadiflerenoeBQfthetime. James zefosed 
to grant tolerations to the Puritans. This 
sowed the seeds of dvil war. Following the 
oonfotenoe three hundred EngUsh Puritan 
dergy were elected from their livings. 

Hanaper Offlee, a former Ghaneery office, deriving 
Its name from the fiiot that Its writs and papers 
were kept in a hanaper (hanmer). Tbe Chan- 
cellor's officer thus came to be known as the 
Hanaper. Tbe ComptroUers of the Hanaper 
were aboUihed ia England In 1842. 

Band* a meaiore of four inches, the average slae of 
tbe palm; used in redranlng heiaht of hoises. 
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H a n d t a i tfaig* an Ixifonnal marrlaiEe cuBtam once 
prevalent In Scotland, whereby a nnHiW and 
woman bound themaelvea to cohabit for a year 
and a day, and at the end of that period either 
oonflimed their oontiaot by a regular marriage 
or separated. 

Hansard, the title given to the offlchd reports of 
^rliamentary debates, so named after Luke 
Hansard who in 1774 beoame partner in a firm 
of printers to the House of OcunmonB. His son 
T. O. Hansard was first the printer and then the 
publisher of an unofficial series of parliamentary 
debates inaugurated by William Oobbett in 
1803. In 1000 production was taken over by 
H.M. Stationery Office and today's volumeB 
contain full, sobstantially verbatim, repcuis of 
what is said in both Houses of Parliament. 

Hanseatic League was a confederation of North 
German towns established about 1241 for pui^ 
poses of mutual protection in camring on inter- 
national commerce. The League became so 
powerful th^ it was able to dominate the 
foreign trade of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and even to some extent of London. A branch 
was established in London and had its guild hall 
in Gannon Street for hundreds of years. The 
League existed down to the middle of the 17th 
cent. Hamburg. Lttbeck, and Bremen are the 
only cities which, as free ports, still by commer- 
cial courtesy retain the name of Hanae towns. 
JETafisa is Old High German for Association or 
Merchants* Guild. 

Hansom, a two-wheeied one-horse cab. Invented 
by Joseph A. Hansom in 1843. It was. until 
the introduction of the taxi, the cab in most 
ordinary use in London and other large cities. 
Lord Beaconsfield styled it the "gondola of 
London.** The driver sat on a ** dickey** 
behind, level with the roof of the cab. 

Hara-kiri, the custom of suicide by compulsion, or 
** happy despatch.*' once common in Japan, but 
no longer permitted. The condemned person 
gave himself the first cut. and if his courage then 
failed him. the fatal blow was dealt by a friend. 

Hard Water. Water ccmtalxdng appreciable 
Quantities of dissolved salts of caldum and 
magnesium. It is difficult to form a lather with 
soap in hard water, and the impurities block up 
water pipes. See YfeJtmt. 

Hare, si^es of the Lepus genw, distributed 
widely through the N. hemisphere. Noted for 
having four upper fiont teeth, one pair behind 
the other, short tufted tail, a cleft upper lip and 
longer ears and limbs than the rabbit. It does 
not burrow. The young are bom with hair and 
able to see. A swift animal hunted with grey- 
houndsin the sport called **oouiBing." See Game. 

Harleian MSS. comprise some thousands of 
volumes of MSS. and documents, collected by 
the first Earl of Oxford (1661-1724) and bis son 
Edward. After the death of the latter, his 
widow banded the MSS. over to the nation for 
£10.000. a sum that did not represent a quarter 
of their value, and they are deposited in the 
British Museum. 

Ebtflequin, the buffoon of ancient Italian comedy. 
As adapted to the British stage, however, harle- 
quin is a pantomime character only, in love urlth 
Columbine, appearing In parti-coloured gar- 
ments and carrying a wand, by which he 
exercises a magic infiuenoe in thwarting the 
fantastic tricks of the clown and pantaloon. 

Hannattan, a dry wind which may blow between 
January and May across the Sahara to the Gulf 
of Guinea. Although affording relief from the 
tropical beat, vegetation withers because of its 
extreme dryness and much irritation is caused 
by the clouds of fine dust which it carries. 

Haimonio Motion, regular periodic motion of 
the kind exemplified by a ball bobbing up and 
down at the end of a spring, and by the piston 
in a steam engine. It may be simple (simple 
harmcmio motion) or composed of two or more 
simple hannc^c motions. In simple harmonic 
motion the acceleration is proportional to the 
distance of the moving body fhun its original 
rest position. 

Haip-BM the ordinary Greenland seal, with a 
dark hs^shaped marking on its back, hence its 
name, ft abounds tn Newfoundland waters 
and further northward towards the Arctic. 

Harpy Bagla, a large bird of prey named ftom tte 
winged xnons^ of Greek mythology. Inhabit- 


ing the forest regions of Central and South 
America. Thera ara eight speciea, one with 
handaome grey plumage and huge crest which 
attacks and killa animals much larger than itself, 
and waa called by the Asteos ** winged wdL*’ 

Harrier, a bird of prey of the fUoon fiunily: of 
the various apecies distributed over the world, 
three breed in Britain: the moorland Hen 
harrier, the MarSh harrier, and Montagu's 
harrier. They are large birds with long tafls, 
long legs, long wings, and gliding flight They 
nest on the ground and eat iwitwmmitt, 
frogs, and gmall blids. 

Hartebeest common African antdope of a grey- 
brown colour, with ringed and knotted homa 
bending backward and tapering to sharp points: 
gregarious, of large sise, and capable of domesti- 
cation. There are several spectes. 

Etarveet Bug, a very small insect, of a dark red 
colour, which appears In large numbers in the 
Adds in autumn, and is peculiarly Irritating to 
animals and man by the tenacity with which it 
attaches itsdf to the ddn and burrows under- 
neath. Probably the larvae of spinning mites 
(Tromhldoids). In the n.SJL they are called 
** diimera." 

Harvest Moon, the full moon that oocnn nearest to 
the autumn equinox. In September. It rises 
for several nights running about the same time, 
and yidds an unusually brilliant series of 
moonlight nights. 

Harvestmen are. like spiders, members of the 
arachnid class but belong to the distinctly 
different order of PbaJangida. They are com- 
mon In the countryside in autumn and have 
small oval bodies and eight long slender legs 
which besides being mere organs of locomotion 
also act as sense organs. Known as ** daddy 
lOnglegS " In Arnwrlwi.. 

Hashish, an Arabic word ibr the narcotic substanoe 
prepared from the hemp plant (Cannabis satiaa). 
It is known by a variety of names, s.g.. bhang in 
India and marijuana hi Amertmi- 

Hatchment, in heraldry, is a square board, in 
vertical diagonal position, placed outside a 
house or on the tomb at the death of a member 
of a fismily and so arranged that it indicates 
the sex and condition of the deceased. 

Bawflnifli, a well-known European bird of the 
finch family, having a variegated plumage, a 
sturdy bill, and black-and-white tail. In 
England it is found in the Midland and Eastern 
Counties, and locally in Scotland. 

Hawk. This name is applied to almost any 
diurnal bird qf prey other than eagle, fklcon, or 
vulture, but In its strict sense applies only to 
the Aoetpiter genus — ^the small Sparrow Hawk 
and the larger Goshawk, round-winged, long- 
tailed birds with barred under-parts. They 
prey upon small birds captured in flight and 

nruj-miWRla- 

Hawk-moths, large species of moths, thick of 
body and strong of wing, which fly with rapid 
swooping motion, hence its name. There are 
numerous handsome species in Britain. 

Hearth-Money was a tax laid on hearths (In all 
houses paying the church and poor rates). 
Charles II. Introduced it in 1662, and It was 
repealed in the reign of William and Mary. 

Heat, after prolonged controversy over whether 
or not heat is a " substance *' (formerly called 
"caloric"), it was established in the 19th cent, 
that heat is a form of energy: it is In fact the 
combined kinetic and potential energy of the 
atoms of which a body is composed. Heat can 
be turned Into other forms of energy. e.g.. a red 
hot b^y km heal by radiating H in &e fonn 
of electromagnetic waves ("radiant heat -- 
chiefly infra-red rays). Heat may also be 
transferred from one place to another by con- 
duction and, in fluids, by convection. All three 
processes occur when a glowing fire beats a 
room. A unit quantity of heat is (he calorie, 
wbidi is the amount of heat sufficient to ndse 
the temperature of 1 gm. of water by 1* C. In 
general, adding heat to a body raises its tem- 
perature. The number of calories tequli^ 
gm. of material to raiBe the temperature 1* C. is 
called the epeeifie heat of the mateiiaL How- 
ever. adding beat m^.y not raise the temperature 
but may instead cause a change of state. tf.g. 
from solid to liquid (mating) or liquid to gas 
(evaporation). The amount of heat required to 
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melt 1 gm. of a solid Is called the latent heat 
of melting. SlmllarlF. there is a latent heat of 
eraporatlon. Strictly speaking, the spedllc and 
latent heats of a substance depend on how much 
its piesBOie and volume are allowed to vary 
during the measuremoitB. Water has a high 
speeiflo heat, and this makes the oceans a vast 
heat reservoir, a factor of great meteorologicai 
aigniflcanoe. The science of heat is called 
thermodsmamlcs, and is of great importance In 
physics and chemistry. iSesFlO. 

HmOi. flowering plants of the Ericaceae family. 
Heaths are widely distributed over uncultivatM 
spaces of Europe and AMoa. In Britain they 
are represented by heather (of which there are 
several species) and ling ICattuna mtlaaria), which 
cover thousands of acres of moorland. Some 
of the African or Gape heaths are very beautiful 
and much prised by florista One species of 
heath (Eriea arbcrea) which grows in S. Europe 
and N. Africa has ciose-grained woody root- 
stodk used for making briar pipes. See T7(2). 

HSat Wave is a speli of very hot weather, due 
chiefly in the British Isles to a warm southerly 
current of air caused by the presence of an 
anticyclone over western or central Europe at 
the same time os a depression is stationary 
over the Atlantic. High humidity increases the 
discomfort. 

Hegira, an Arab term signifying departure or 
flight, and used in reference to Mohammed's 
departure from Mecca for Medina, a j>. 022, from 
which date the Mohammedan era is reckoned. 

Hellcimter, heavler-than-air aircraft which obtains 
its lift from blades rotating above the fuselage 
in windmill-fashion. The first successful heli- 
copters were the Focke-Wulf 61. a German 
machine (1036), and the VS-300. designed by 
Igor Sikorsky, flown in 1037. Helicopters can 
hover, and rise and descend vertically, in 
addition to being capable of horlsontal flight. 

Heliotrope, a favourite sweet-scented flowering 
plant, common in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries: the Peruvian heliotrope is the 
** cherry pie " of our summer garden borders. 
See 19(1). 

Helium, a gaseous element first discovered by 
means of the spectroscope in the sun's atmo- 
sphere. This discovery, made in 1868 by the 
astronomer Sir Norman Lockyer. was followed 
in 1806 by Sir William Bamsay's proof that the 
element existed on earth. He found it in the 
uranium ore. clevite. Later it was established 
that helium Is formed by the radioactive decay 
of many elements which emit oc-partlcles 
(nuclei of helium atoms) and is contained in all 
radioactive minerals. The largest source of 
helium is natural gas. the richest in helium 
being the gas from certain wells In Utah. n.8.A. 
Next to hydrogen, helium Is the lightest gas 
known, has a lifting power equal to 02% of 
hydrogen and the advantage that it is Inert and 
non-inflammable. It is used for inflating air- 
ships. Ordinary air contains 1 part in 200.000 
of helium. It was the last gaseous element to 
be liquefied, this being achieved by Onnes in 
1008 in Leydon. Liquid helium has many re- 
markable properties only imperfectly under- 
stood. As well as being scientifically fascinat- 
ing it is indispensable in cryogenics (q.v.) as a 
medium for cooling other substances to tem- 
peratures near absolute zero. Hydrogen fusion 
in the ** H bomb " produces helium. 

Hellebore, a plant of the Banuncutaceae (buttercup) 
family: The best-known British examples are 
the green and stlnktaw Tarietles. There is also 
a garden kind which flowers in Deoember called 
the Christmas Rose. Hellebore yields a bitter 
Bubstanoe which forms a drastic purgative, but 
is now little used. See T0(1). 

HeUenlo Art The art of ancient Greece may be 
roughly divided into three periods: the pre- 
liistc^ period (e. 1600-1000 b.c.) of the bronze 
age Blyoaaaeaiis: the archaic period (c. 600- 
600 B.C.); and the dsssical peiM (c. 600-800 
3,0,), Of the first period centred on Mycenae in 
Pdoponneeiai but extending to the coasts of 
Asia and the dty of Troy we can mention only 
the massive stone gateways and the shaft graves 
of Myoenae, where the archaeologist Sohliemann 
diseoveied painted vases, gold cups, bronze 
sirards, and ornaments of what had once been a 
.Ipei^ If mlinitlve, dviUsation. Ihuing the 


archaic period scnlptuie was the principal form 
of art expression. The magnificent mole and 
female figures are reminiaoent of Egyptian art. 
but are distinctive In liveUness of facial expres- 
sion. The vase-paintings of this period became 
more elaborate, depicting scenes from mytho- 
logy or ceremonial events. Typical of classical 
Greek art Is the representation of the beautiful 
and healthy human body deliberately posed and 
often carrying out heroic or athletic acts. The 
vast majority of these statues are known to us 
only through Roman copies. The Hermee of 
Praxiteles (bom c. 386 b.o.) is possibly the only 
existing statue which can be assigned with any 
degree of certainty to an individual artist. 
Almost the whole of the Greek genius in archi- 
tecture was expended on temples which are all 
basically similar in design — a rectangle with a 
low-pitched gabled roof resting on side walls. 
The three orders Doric, Corinthian, and lonlo 
mainly referred to the type of column used, but 
naturally the whole buikling was influenced 
thereby. Some of the mam buildings are on the 
Acropolis, a hill outside Athens, on which stand 
the Parthenon (from the puter frieze of which 
the Elgin marbles, now mostly in the British 
Museum, were taken), the |irechtheum. famous 
for Its Porch of Maidens.' and the gateway 
known as the Propylaea with its brood flight of 
marble steps. Apart from that on vases, no 
Greek painting has come down to us. although 
Greek painters existed and were notra in their 
time. All we have are copies in mosaic and 
fresco made by the Romans, at Naples and 
Pompeii. Of Greek literature In prose, verse, 
and the drama little can be said here. To the 
early period (i.e.. the archaic age) belong 
Homer's Iliad and Odveeev, ECesiod's long poem 
Work and Days, and Sappho's love poems, and 
Pindar's Odes. The period of Pericles in the 
6th cent. b.o. produced more great literature 
than any comparable period in history: the 
philOBOphloal writings of Plato and Aristotle, 
the tragedies of Aeschylus. Euripides, and 
Sophocles, the comedies of Aristophanes — all 
these are still part of the Kmropean tradition, 
and together with Greek architecture played a 
major part in the Renaissanoe (see J38). 

HeUenlsUo Art, the art of the period of Greek 
civilisation which began with the conquests of 
Alexander the Great (366-323 b.c.) and lasted 
until his former empire (which encompassed 
most of the Middle East and part of North 
Africa) was conquered by the Romans in 
146 B.O. Culturally it was an important period 
because it spread Greek culture far beyond its 
original boundaries — even as far as the north of 
India, and its centres spread from Athens to the 
cities of Alexandria in Egypt. Antioch in Syria, 
and Pergamum In Asia Minor. But equally 
Eastern culture spread to the West: dem<icmcy 
was replaced by absolute monarchy, cosmopoli- 
tanism took the place of the Greek tendency to 
believe that all who were not Greeks were bar- 
barians, and mystical philosophies took the 
place of Greek rationalism. This was a sensuous, 
secular, pleasure-loving, rootless society, and 
these tendencies were reflected In its art. 
Helienistio sculpture was sensual, effeminate, 
and violently emotional, yet it depicted indivi- 
duals and not always noble or beautiful ones. 
(Classical Greek sculpture was idealistic, showed 
types rather than individuals, and appealed to 
the faitellect rather than the emotions.) Some 
of the best examples came from the school at 

* Pergamum and later from the island of Rhodes, 
and the titles themselves speak of their nature: 
The Dyino Oaul, QavA Slaying hie Wife and 
Himeelf, and the famous LaoeoOn (representing 
Laooofin and his two sons being crushed by two 
enormous serpents). All these date from about 
240 to 60 B.O.— for the culture did not imme- 
diately end with the Roman conquest. The 
enormous frieze of the altar of the temple in 
Pewmum depicts a battle between gods and 
giants with tramendous realism and brutal 
violence far removed from the serene art of 
classical times. Portrait sculpture Is typical of 
Hellenistic art, where It may ahnost be said to 
have been invented, sinoe snob ventures in the 
past had been Idealistio rather than realistic. 
The great HeUenlsUo cities were geometrically 
planned and fine pubUc boUdlngs made their 
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appoaranoe In which the glender and graceftil 
Ionic or the ornate Cknlnthian columns tocA the 
place of the mote austere and heavy classioal 
ones. Alexandria was famed for Its libiant of ! 
700,000 books and was the centre of philoeo* 
phical schools such as the Stoics and Eplouieaiis. 
Here too worked the mathematicians Euclid and 
Archimedes, the physicians Erasistratus and 
Herophilus. and the geoffrapher Pytheas. But 
Hellenistic Uteiature was a pale reflection of the ! 
glories of the past and we mention only the , 
comedies of Menander and the pastoral verse of 
Theocritus of Syracuse. 

Bemiptera, the order of insects to which belong 
the true bugs. Their wing structure is In most 
species incomplete, hence the term hemiptera. 
This order includes the familiar water Insects, 
the water boatman and water skater, also the 
aphhls, doadas, leaf hoppers, scale insects. See 
T20(2). 

Hemlock, a plant of the UmheUiferae family, grow* 
ing in ail parts of Britain, and containing a 
strong alkalend poison. Us^ medicinally, this 
alkaline ^bstanoe is of considerable service, 
being a powerful sedative. According to PUny. 
hemlock was the poison used by the Athenians 
in putting criminals to death. 

Hemp iCannoMs eativa). name of a plant native to 
Asia, now cultivated widely for the valuable 
fibre contained in the stalk or in some species 
in the leaves. Hemp fibre has been replaced by 
cotton for textiles and by Jute for sacks and is now 
chiefly used for cordage and twine. It contains 
a resinous substance from which the narcotic 
hashish Is made. The seed yields a valuable oU. 
The term hemp Is also used for other fibre plants, 
including manila hemp from the Philippines, 
sunn hemp from India, sisal from W. and E. 
Africa and phorium from New Zealand. 

Henbane, a plant found in Britain and otiier 
parts of Europe and Northern Asia. It belongs 
to the potato family Solanaceae, grows mostly 
on waste ground, and bears yellow-brown flowers 
veined with purple. The leaves yield a 
poisonous alkaloid substance which. medicinal!y 
prepared and administered, is of great use. 'flnc- 
ture of henbane is often preferred to laudanum. 

Heptarchy, a word derived from the Greek hffTta. 
seven, and denoting the seven kingdoms 
(arehai) into which Anglo-Saxon England was 
divided before 900. The seven were Kent. 
Essex. Sussex. Wessex. Mercia. Bast Anglia, and 
Northumbria. 

Beracleum. a plant of the Umbelliferae family, 
common in southern and central Europe, 
though only one species, the cow parsnip, growp 
In England. It has a bitter root, and from the 
Juice of the stem an intoxicating liquor is occa- 
sionally prepared. 

Herald, an olflaer of state empowered to make 
formal proclamations and deliver messages from 
the sovereign or other high personage whom be 
serves. In the developments which took place 
in armorial bearings, the herald was the func- 
tionary charged with the duty of their proper 
depiction. 

Heraldry, the knowledge of armorial bearings, was 
mainly the outcome of the love of outward 
distinction which prevailed in mediaeval times. 
** Heraldry.'* says Stubbs, ** became a handmaid 
of chivalry, and the marshalling of badges, crests, 
coat-armour, pennons, helmets, and other 
devices of distinction grow into an important 
branch of knowledge." The shifld. or e«cii<- 
ckeon. is the ground upon which armorial signs 
are traced, the colour of the shield being called 
the tincture, the signs recorded the chargee. 
There are seven Hneturee — or (gold), argent 
(silver), stiles (red), azure (blue), vert (green), 
purpvre (purple), and eable (black). ^Die 
chargee are claaed as " Honourable " and " Sub- 
ordinate " ordinaries, comprising lines and geo- 
metrical fonns: and "Gommon" ordinaries, 
which latter includes all representations of 
natural objects. There is also a system of 
external stfois. such as crowns, coronets, mitres, 
helmets, mantlings. wreaito. and cre^, each 
having Its distinctive significance. For other 
distinguishing marks see Batohmente, Quarter- 

BmS^OeSien or%llM of Anns, was inoor- 
pomted by Bichaid m. in 1483. Its head is 
the Earl Mmshal (an office hereditary in the 
A A (77th Ed.) 


family of the Dukes of Norfolk), and there are 
Uiree Kings of Anns, six Heralds, and four 
Pursuivants. The business transacted is 
wholly connected with the tracing of genealogies 
and the granting of armorial bearings. In 
Scotland the Heraldic frmctlons are performed 

^ by tbe Lord Lyon King of Anns. 

Herfaarimn. a syi^matlcally clasrifled collection of 
preserved plants. One of the largest in the 
world is at tbe Boyal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 

Heredity is the study of the transmission of 
phs^stcal and mental characteristics from one 
generation to another. Gregor Mendel (1822- 
84), a great experimenter in the field of in- 
heritance. established the principle embodied 
in Mendel's law in bis work published in 1860. 
Tbe ideas which be then put forward were for- 
gotten until tbe early years of this century, but 
today they form the basis of the modem study 
of genetics. Genes are the units of heredity; 
they are contained in the CbromoBomes of the 
cell nucleus. In human cells there are 40 
chromosomes — 22 pairs of characteristic shape, 
and a 23rd (the sex chromosomes) similar In 
women and dissimilar In men. which unite in 
the process of fertilisation. An individual can 
only develop, even under the most favourable 
surroundings, as far as his inherited character- 
istics, i,e., his genes will allow him to do so. It 
is in the development of personality that the 
interplay between heredity and environment 
becomes most apparent. See The Evolution of 
Organisms. F85^7, and Section Q» Part I. 

Hermaphrodite, animals or plants posseming both 
male and female reproductive organs, e.g., snail, 
earthworms, most flowering plants. 

Hermit Grab, a decapod, with a soft asymmetrical 
body which it protects by thrusting it into an 
empty gastropod shell, e.g.. whelk, which it 
carries about, only abandoning it when neces- 
sary for a larger one. Found in all seas, many 
live in commensal ndatlonship with sea ane- 
mones. etc. 

Heron, a large wading bird with long curved neck 
and iiointed bill, is a member of the Ardeuiaa 
family, of which there are many species. Egrets 
and bitterns are included as herons. Herons 
are to be met with In marsh lands and near 
rivers and lakes, where they feed on fish and 
frogs. Tliey nest in trees in large numbers, 
these colonies being called beronrios. The 
common heron Is native to England, and 
other species from tbe Ciontinent are frequent 
visitors. 

Berrtaig. a oommon sea-fish, related to the sardine 
and pllchavd; abounding In northern seas and 
found In large numbers round the British ooeets. 
Tbe herring fishing Is the most important fish 
industry in this country, a large fleet being 
engaged in It. Tbe fishing season proper lasts 
from May to October, the enormous shoals being 
followed as they move from place to place. The 
spawning season to about tbe end of August. 
One female herring may produce 20 to 60 
thousand eggs, which sink to the sea-bed, where 
they develop. 

Hibematloii, the dormant condition in which 
numerous manunato, reptiles, amphibians, 
insects, plants, etc., pass the winter. The rate 
of metabolism slows down, and tbe body tem- 
perature drops to that of the surroundings, 
work on these low temperatures and their 
physlologfcal effect has led to improved surgical 
tMhniques. Animals of the torrid regions pass 
through an analogous period (aestivation) 
during the hot season, when tbe sources of food 
are dried up. 

Hickory, several spedes of American tree of the 
walnut, family, remarkable for its very hard, 
solid, heavy white wood, and bearing an edible, 
four-Iobed nut. 

Hieratie Art. a type of art (typified by the major 
part 6f the art of aadent Egirpt) which to (a) 
exclusively religious, and (6) conventionally 
based on earlier farms and tiaditionB. 

Htarogiypliles are tbe earliest form of pictured 
symbolic expresslonB. and are supposed to have 
been Introwood by the ancient Egyptim 
They oonstot of rode depictions of antanala. 
plants, rigns. and objects, and in their later 
examples express, in Abridged fonn. idm ^ 
records from which rigi^oant htetorloal hifor- 
mation baa been gleaned. The dedpherlng of 
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Egyptian hteroglyphloa long formed an ardent 
study, but gradually the key to the riddle was 
dieoorered, and most of the ancient records can 
now be understood. BesideB the Egyptian 
there are also Hlttlte. Mlnoan and Mayan hiero- 
glyphic scripts. See Bosetta Stone. 

Hi-Fi means high fidelity and refers to gramo- 
phones. tape recorders, and shnilar apparatus 
which will fait/tfvUv reproduce sounds. It is 
not too difficult these days to amplify electrical 
signals without distorting them much; it is 
more difficult to turn electrical impulsee into 
exactly eaulvaJent sound wayes (with a loud- 
speaker. for example) or vice versa (with a micro- 
phone or gramophone pick-up). Pick-up and 
loudspeaker are therefore <rften the weak links 
in domestic hi-fi and faults in their design, 
deficiendes in the electronic amplifiers. Im- 
perfect gramophone motors can all contribute 
to audible results ranging ihim the tolerable to 
the execrable. Almost perfect sound repro- 
duction is however available to enthusiasts 
possessing a suitable combination of discrimi- 
nation, know-how. and financial resources. 
There are periodical magaainea which provide 
guidance. 

Hindi, the official language of India. See M29. 

Hinduism. See Jfil. 

H^nstani, the spoken form of Hindi (written in 
Devanagari script) and Urdu (written in Arabic 
characters). See M30(l). 

Hippogrltt, a fabulous animal, like a horse in 
body, but with the head, wings, and firont legs 
and daws of an eagle. The monster freauently 
appears in the romances of the Bfiddle Ages. 

Hippopotamus or '‘river-horse.** the hugest living 
representative of the hog family, widely distri- 
buted over AlHca. where it lives in herds. It is 
of Immense bulk, attaining a length of 12 ft. and 
a weight of 4 tons and stands about 6 ft. high. 
Its skin is hairless and about 2 In. thick, and it 
has a pair of tusks often weighing as much as 
6 lb. It spends most of its time in the water, 
and lives entirely on vegetation, both aauatic 
and terrestrial. The pigmy hippopotamus, 
which occurs in forests and swamps in W. Africa. 
Is only half the siae. 

Histoloi^ is the stu^ of the structure of plant and 
anfanni tissues. These mainly ounsist of groups 
of cells wl^ shnihurlbnctions. e.g., musde. brain 
tisBue. 

BIttttes, an andent race (often mentioned in the 
Old Testament) who Inhabited Cappadoda 
(region of Eaatera Asia Minor) from the third to 
the first millennium b.o. Excavations have re- 
vealed that they attained a high level of civilisa- 
tion round about 1360 B.a The Hlttites were 
rivals of Egypt, disputing with the Pharaohs 
the mastery of the Middle East. They were 
the first to smelt iron suooeaafally. 

Bobby, a bird of the lUcon funlly, 12-14 in. loiig. 
Local breeding visitor to Exudand and Walee, 
April-Sept.: irregular visitor to Bootlaud and 
Iretamd. They winter in Africa. 

Hog, the common name of animals of the Buina 
fiunlly. including the wild boar, pig, and sow. 
The inld boar. Sue terofa, is the common ances- 
tor. The akin of the hog is covered with bristles, 
the snout truncated, and each foot has four 
hoofed toes. Hogs are omnivorous feedera and 
eat almost anything that is given them. 

Hognumay, the Scottish New Year*8 Eve festival 
and a national holiday of the oountry. The 
custoiiL of demanding Hogmanay bread is still 
upheld in many parts of Scotland. 

Bogthead, a cask of varying capadtr, also a 
spedfio measure. In the old English measure a 
hORdiead was 68 old gallons of wine (« 621 
imperial gaUons). Of beer 64 old gallons make 

BahuiSfttn, nv SohnaPM. a kind of gin 

^ade niMitiybaHolIand rye and mS 
with a flavouring of Juniper berries. 

HOl^, a hardy evergreen shrub, largely grown in 
England. Its bright dark green prickly curved 
leaves and dusters of red berries are femiliar in 
aii perts of the oountry. and used as house deco- 
ratioii between Christmas Eve ^ Twelfth 
Klkht, probaMy a relic from Roman and 
Ttootopo eustoma. Its wood is white and hard. 
vibiedfae carved w<A while Its bark yiel^ a 
sdbstanoe whkffi Is ooverted into blrd- 


Hdogram, a photographic record, taken under 
special optical oonditionB. of Ukht reflected from 
a scene or object. The hologram is typically a 
piece of film. However it is nothing like a 
photographic negative of the ordinary kind; 
for one thing it will show an unintelligible pat- 
tern of light and dark patches. Nevertheless If 
it is Illuminated (again under special optical 
conditions) the light coming through it will 
fmm a three dimenskmal image of the original 
object. Another radical diiterence between a 
hologram and an ordinary film is that if the 
hologram Is cut up. each fragment can be used 
to construct the entire Image. Holography, as 
a method of recording and reproducing photo- 
graphic information, was conceived by <3abor in 
1947 but was only fully realised in practice after 
the invention of the laser (q.v.). The use of 
laser light Is one of the ** special conditions ** 
referred to above. Technical appllcatloDS are 
being explored in many laboratories. 

Holy Alhance. an alliance ostensibly for conserving 
religion, justice and peace in Europe, but used 
for repressing popular tendencies towards 
constitutional government. Formed by Alex- 
ander 1. of Russia. FrancM 1. of Austria and 
Frederick William lU. of Ihnwala. at Paris on 
8ei)t. 26. 1816. Subsequenlly joined by all the 
sovereigns of Europe, except the Pope and the 
King of England. It ended after the 1830 
revolution in France. 

Holy Coat of TMves, a garment preserved In the 
Oathedral of Trfevea and said to have been worn 
by Christ. It was brought from Jerusalem by 
the Empress Helena in the fourth century. 

Hdly Rood, an annual Roman Catholic festival 
hdd on Sept. 14 to celebrate the Elevation of 
the Ooes in commemoration of its re-erection in 
Jerusalem by the Emperor Heracllus in 628 
after retaking It from the Persians. Also in- 
cluded in the Church of Englaud calendar. 

Holyrood, the andent royal palace at Edinburgh, 
dating from the l&th cent., and inhabited by 
many Scottidi aovexeigna. notably Mary Stuart, 
the rooms occupied by her (including the one in 
which Riaido was murdered) being atlU shown. 
It Is now known as Holyrood House and is still 
used as a royal residence. 

Holy Bomaii Empire, the title which the German 
Bbnplie received in 662 when Pope John XIL 
croiraed Otto I. at Rome. It endured until 
1806 when Francis IL became Emperor of 
Austria. 

Holy Water, water blessed by a priest and kept In 
small fonts at the entrance to Roman Catholic 
drarcbes, and used by worshippers going in, and 
out. or by priests in sprinkling. 

Holy Week is the week preceding Easter Sunday, 
and includes the days of the Bufferings of 
Christ, ending on Good Friday. 

Honey, the sweet syrup formed by bees from the 
nectar of flowers, the sucrose in the nectar being 
converted into a mixture of the simple sugars, 
glucose and fructose. Hybla. an ancient town 
of Sicily, on the southern slope of Mt. Etna, was 
famous for its honey. 

** For your words* they rob the Hybla bees 
And leave them honeyless." {Julius Caesar). 

Honey-eater, an Australian bird (of whidi there 
are many species) provided with a long curved 
bill and tufted tongue. It lives by sucking the 
** nectar** from the flowem which abound in 
nxral parts of Australia and New Zealand. 

Hookah, an Oriental pipe for tobacco smoking, 
the smoke being drawn through the water of a 
goblet (commonly a coconut ehell) by means of 
a long flexible tube. 

Hoopoe, a remarkably handsome bird with vivid 
black and white-barred wings and tall and black- 
tb>ped crest which opens like a fim. Ranges 
over Europe. Asia^ and Africa. It has bred In 
England m Wales and occurs In the British 
Isles In smaU numbers at all seasons. Other 
spedes are confined to Africa, Madagascar, and 
India. 

Bops* the fBmale ** cones'* of the hop plant 
used Ip brewing; their essential oils give beer 
an aromatic flavour, and their tannin and resin 
act as a preservative as well aa accounting for 
the bitter taste deeired. The bop is a peiennlal 
climber belonging to the mulberry fiunfly. The 
male and female organa are on separate plants; 
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as onlytbe female flower-taeadi an oommereiAUy i 
aaeftil. female planta pndomlnate in a hop sar- 
den. only a very few male plants being grown 
BO tiuiA the female flowen can be feitiliaed. 

Horfeon, the limit of yialon, the appannt line 
when aea and dcy, or land and Ocy meet. This 
is termed the tentiUe or yisible horison. An 
ordinary person at the height of 6 feet can see 
for 8 mil^ at 20 feet 0 mUes, at 60 feet Ot 
miloB, and at 1.000 feet 42 miles. The flgurn 
an approximate. 

Horn or Ftenbh Horn, a brass instrument of the 
trumpet family (i.s., played by three valTes) 
whose tube is very thin and long (Horn in F - 
12 ft.) In oonseauenoe the tube is curled in 
a complicated manner. Owing to the sweet 
tone it is capable of producing, the Horn some- 
times plays as part of the wood-wind. 

Hombill. large bird found in Africa and oriental 
regions, remarkable for its having an iuntnenap. 
homed upward-curved helmet, growing over its 
downward curved beak. It inhabits tropical 
regions, ud feeds on fruits. When the female 
has laid her eggs in the hollow of a tree, the 
male bird stops up the entrance, and keeps her 
imprisoned until the hatching is complete and 
the young ones are able to fly. Ihere are 
about 45 species. 

Homeblende. the commonest member of the 
amphibole group of minerals, a silicate of 
calcium, magnesium, iron and aluminium, of a 
dark greoi colour. It is a constituent of 
numerous rocks. Including dlorite. syenite, and 
hornblende schist. 

Homed Viper, a curious African genus of Viperidae, 
with a small pointed bone over each eyebrow; a 
venomous species, found in Egypt, is thought by 
some to be identical with the ** adder *' men- 
tioned in Genesis xlix. 17. 

Hornet, a general name for many of the bigger 
wasps. It usually nests in hollow trees, and 
despite its rather fleroesome appearance does 
not sting unless unduly provoked. 

Horology, the science of time-measurement, in- 
eluding the constraction and management of 
clocks watches, etc. Instruments of this kind 
are not known to have existed before the 1.2tb 
cent, and until the introduction of the pendulum 
in the 17th cent., clocks were ill-regulated and 
inaccurate. The time-recording mechanisms of 
the present day include (a) the dock, which 
shows the hours and minutes by bands, and 
strikes the bouxB, and sometimes quarters: (6) 
the timepiece, which is not generally a fixture 
and shows the time, but does not strike: (c) the 
VHdeh, which is a pocket time-keeper; id) the 
dirofumeter, which indicates the minutest por- 
tions of time; (e) electric timepieces, mains 
electric clocks: (/) the highly accurate quarts- 
crystal and atomic clocks used for astronomical 
purposes. See Clocks. 

Horse Chestnut, one of the large forest trees, with 
ample branches, and full foliage, and much 
esteemed for parks and ornamental grounds. 
The bark and fhiit seeds yield substances of 
commercial value, but the timber is not worth 
much. The tree came originally from Asia 
about the 10tb cent. 

Horse Guards, the building in Whitehall which 
until 1872 was the headquarters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chlef of the British Army. The 
archway is still sentinelled by mounted guards. 

Horse Latitudes, the latitudes of the sub-tropical 
high pressure systems, between the trade winds 
and the prevailing westerUes, characterised by 
light variable winds and low humidity. 

Hospitallers, Knights, were of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, at first devoted to the aid of 
the sick, but afterwards military monks, who 
became prominent figures in the Crusades of 
the 12th cent. They adopted the Benedic- 
tine black habit with the eight-pointed cross 
worn by the modern St. John's Ambulance 
Brigade. In 1800 they took Rhodes, but were 
expelled by the Ottomans in 1622. In 1530 
the emperor Charles V gave them the island of 
Malta, which, as Knights of Malta, they ^d 
until 170K when they were dislodged by Na- 
poleon. The Knights still survive as a soyeroign 
order, with headquarten in Bmne. See Temp- 

_ lars and Teutonic Order. 

Bottsiitots, name given to certain Aftlcan natives 
by Dutch settlers In the 17th cent. They used 


to occupy the greater part of Cape Gohmy, 
and thou^ driven out a number stiU survive m 
B. W. Africa. Appear to be related to the Bush- 
men, though their culture is more advanced. In 
addition to herding, they practise some fennlng 
and know how to smelt iron. 

Hounds are dogs that were originally bred and 
trained for hunting, such as the greyhound, fox- 
hound, bloodhound, wolfhound, deerhound, 
beagle, harrier, etc., but now often kept also as 
domestic dogs. The greyhound, deerhound, 
and wolfhound hunt by sight, the others, with 
the bloodhound first in order, track by scent. 

Hour-glass, a glass instrument tapering to the 
middle to a narrow orifloe. through which a 
sufficient quantity of fine sand gravitates to 
mark an hour of time. When the sand has run 
through from one end, it can be reversed and 
made to count the hour In the opposite direction. 
The same kind of glass with smaller supplies of 
sand will Indicate shorter periods, as an egg- 
glass. which runs its course in three minuted 
time to boll an egg by , or to gauge the length of a 
telephone trunk call. 

House Flies are world-wide and prolific. Their 
eggs are hatched within 24 hours of being laid, 
and foU maturity is attained in a month. They 
feed mainly on decayed animal and vegetable 
matter. 

Hovercrait, or air cushion vehicle, is a craft which 
is lifted on a pad of air underneath it. This pad 
or cushion must be at a pressure higher than 
that of the atmosphere and it is made by suck- 
ing in air above the craft and ejecting it in a 
downward stream all round the lower edge. The 
stream Is guided by a flexible skirt and the high 
pressure air pad is contained partly by the 
skirt and partly by the air stream itself which 
forms a continuous air curtain all round the 
vehicle. Hovercraft are being intensively de- 
veloped and there are variations in the basic 
scheme just described and also in the means of 
propulsion which can be by air or water jets or 
propellers. Hovercraft were devised by Gooker- 
eU in the 1050 b and a fuU-soale example appeared 
before the British public in J une 1059. Craft of 
over 100 tons are made commercially and much 
bifmer ones conceived. The air pad support 
means that hovercraft can move over land, 
water, or marsh. Cross-Cffiaanel hovercraft 
were introduced in 1006. 

Howler Monkey, a genus of South American 
monkey noted for a laryngeal conformation 
which enables it to emit a loud reverberant 
noise something between a yell and a howl, as 
the name suggests. 

Huanuoo-bark, a medicinal bark, brought from the 
Peruvian town of that name, and derived firom 
the Cinchona mieranlha tree. See Oinohona. 

HugnenotB, a name applied to the French Pro- 
testant communities of the 10th and 17th cent. 
Henry of Navarre, by the Edict of Nantes in 
1508. granted them religious freedom, but moreL 
than a quarter of a century before— Aug. 24, 
1572— thousands had beeu put to death in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis KIV. in 1086 
drove thousands into exile in England. HoUand, 
Germany, and America. 

Humanism. See J21. 

Bumble-bee or Bumble-bee. the common name of 
the insects of the genus Bombue, of the Hymep- 
optera order. They live in small communities 
comprising males, femaleB. and drones, their 
habitations being underground. They do not 
have one queen bee only like the hive bee. but 
several females occupy the same nest, and these 
alone live through the winter, breeding and 
forming new colonies in the spring. Althondh 
this large bee busses loudly. It does not sting. 

Humidity, the state of the atmosphere with respect 
to the water-vapour it contains. ** Absolute hu- 
midity ** Is defined as the density of the vapour 
present, while ** relative humidity,** more fre- 
quently employed fodicates the degree of satu- 
ration. i.e.. the ratio of the actual vapour pressure 
to the saturation vapour pressure at the parti- 
cular temperature, expressed as a percentage. 

HunouDBlng JMrds are so called because of the hum- 
ming noise made by the vibration of their wings 
Inflying. 1%ey are of xadiaat plumage, and are 
among the smaUest birds. The smalleat bird in 
the worid la the Fairy or PrlnoeBB Hden*s 
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humming bird of Cuba. The body Is 2 m. long 
and the eggs are A In. long. There are ftom 
four to ftye hundira spectos. and they are eon- 
fined wholly to North and Bouth America, being 
meet numerous in the tropical latitudes. They 
have long, dender bills and tubular tongues 
which reach down into flowers to suck up the 
nectajr on which they feed. 

Hummnm. the urlglnai name for what is now 
called the Turkish Bath in this country. One 
of the ftest of these baths to be established in 
London was the Hunimums in Covent Garden. 

Hundred, the ancient divisional name given to a 
portion of a county for administration or 
military purposes. It Is supposed to imply the 
territory occupied by a hundred families: or 
the space of a hundred hides of land, or the 
capacity of providing 100 soldiers. Each 
hundred had Its hundred court, with powers 
similar to those of a manor court, but this was 
abolished in 1867 by County Court Act. 

Hundred Days, the interval of time between 
Napoleon Bonaparte's entry into Paris alter his 
escape firom Elba and his departure after his 
abdication, extending firom March 20, 1816 to 
June 28 During this period occurred the battle 
of Waterloo, June 18. 

Hundred Tears* War, a term applied to the almost 
incessant contest between England and France, 
lasting firom 1888 to 1468, including such famous 
battles as Cr^y, Poitiers, and Agincourt. and 
engaging sucoessively Edward UI.. Henry V.. 
and Henry VI., among English kings. 

HunA a fierce Asiatic race which swept over eastern 
Europe in the 4th cent. Under Attila about the 
middle of the 6th cent, they obtained control of a 
large portion of central and eastern Europe, 
forcing even Borne to pay tribute. Their defeat 
at Chftlons-sur>Mame in 461 by a mixed army i 
of Homans. Gotha, and Teutonic tribes, and the 
death of Attita in 468, terminated their empire. 

Hurdy-Gurdy, an Italian rustic so-called musical 
stringed instrument of the lute order, the 
sounds of which are produced by the action of a 
rosined wheel turned by the loft hand, the notes 
being made by the fingering of the right hand. 

Ruirioans. Oyehme and Wind. 

Hydra, an aquatic animal of simple structure, 
whose body is in the form of a cylindrical tube, 
with a disc-shaped base by which it attaches 
itself to any shifting substance. Its mouth is 
surrounded by tentacles by which it catches its 
food. The Hydra has the power of reproducing 
lost parts. 

Hpdrates are compounds containing water of 
crystalllsBtian. 

Hydraulic Ram, a form of automatic pump, used 
to raise water to a height by the action of its 
own Ihlllng velocity. 

Hfdraulios, the scienoe of applied hydrodsmamies, 
or water-machine engininring. ranging firom 
pumps to marine engines. 

Hidrocarboiis are compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen. They include the varaMn$, which 
are saturated oompoondB (e. 0 .. memane): the 
ethylene, acetylene and other series which are 
unsaturated: compounds with ring structures, 
e. 0 .. benaene, naphthalene, and anthracene. 
Petroleum is composed almost entirely of 
hydrocarbons. 

HyArooihlocie Add, a solution of hydrogen ohloilde 
gas in water, and resulting In considerable 
quantities as a by-product of the soda-ash or 
salt-cake manufacture. Its solution forms the 
common hydrochloric or muriatic acid of oom- 
meroe. It is present to the extent of nearly 
half a per cent, in the digestive Juice secreted 
by the stomach. 

Hymoeyanlo Add, cyanide of hydrogen or prnsdo 
add: very poisonous, and of the odour of bitter 
almonds. It is formed by the action of adds 
on sodium or potassium cyanide. Used to kill 
wasps (and in the gas chamber In the U.a.A.). 
It Is a very ImportaDt chemical on account of 
the reactions of its derIvativeB in many synthetic 
fields. IMsoovered by Sobeele in 1782. 

Hytodectrio S che m es.— The sun's energy has 
been indirectly exploited in the past by harness- 
ing the energy of the winds and rain. The 
dimate is due, essentially, to differential heating 
oftheearth. The resulting convection currents 
In the air ithe motion of which is complicated 
the rotation of the earth) give dse to winds. 


Moisture is collected from the sea and deposited 
high up on mountains as rain. Some of the 
gravitational energy may be collected as hydro- 
power. Simple windmills or waterwheels are so 
undependable that they have not been used to 
any extent since the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution. However, the modern form of the 
waterwheel — the hydroelectric generation plant 
—is extensively used in mountainous countries 
and about a third of the world's eleotricity is 
produced by this means. The essential re- 
quirements for a modem hydrodectric scheme 
are a river with a sufficient flowof water to provide 
the required power, a large " head " of water so 
that a cheap, compact turbine can be used and 
a dam so that water can be stored until it is 
required. In some cases a hydroelectric scheme 
is made economic by being associated with an 
irrigation or drains scheme. Such multi- 
purpose schemes are especially important in 
certain Commonwealth couqtries. notably India 
and Paldstan, where most hydro projects are of 
this type. Other well-known examples include 
the Snowy Mountains Scheme in Australia and 
the Aswan High Dam in Egypt. Although 
over 90 per cent of the electricity in certain 
individual countries, notably, Norway, Sweden, 
Portugal, Switserland, and Uganda is produced 
from hydroelectric schemes, only a relatively 
small fraction of the total potential has been 
exploited. This fraction varies from about a 
third in Western Europe to a quarter in the 
United States to a very small fraction in Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, and the hinterland of Asia. 

Hydrofined Add is obtained by dl^lation of 
fluorspar with sulphuric add, and is a com- 
pound of fluorine and hydrogen. Its action is 
highly corrosive: a valuable agent in etching on 
glass, and a rapid decomposer of animal matter. 

Hydrogim, Symbol H, the simplest element, 
atomic number (q.v.) of 1, colourless, and the 
lightest of all substances. Cavendish in 1706 
was the first to recognise that it was an element. 
It is 14*4 times as light as air. and is found In a 
free state in volcaidc regions. It can be ob- 
tained by the action of metals on adds, and 
forms an explosive mixture with air. burning 
with oxygen to form water. Commercially it is 
used to produce the very hot flame of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe for cutting metals: to fill 
balloons and airships: to harden certain oils and 
render them suitable for margerine- and soap- 
production. The gas can be liquefied, and the 

g resence of the Isotope deuterium was detected 
y Urey in 1981 in the residue of the evaporated 
liquid. The third isotope, tritium, is very rare. 
See also Deuterium, Tritium. 

Bsrdrography, the sdenoe of water measurement, 
as applied to seas, rivers, lakes, currents, rodoa 
reefk. etc., and embracing the whole art of 
navigation. 

Hydrometer, an instrument for measuring the 
spedfic gravity of liquids, especially for aacer- 
talning the strength of splrltous liquors and 
solutions. It is usually in the form of a glass 
bulb, to the lower end of which a smaller bulb, 
containing mercury, is attached, which forces 
the instrument to sink into the liquid which it 
is to test. The larger bulb baa a scale fixed to 
it, and the indication on this scale of the 
sinking point shows the spedfic gravity. 
There are many varieties; Twaddell's— a pear- 
shaped bulb containing mercury: Beaumd'A of 
similar construction, but applicable to liquids 
^both heavier and lighter than water: Sykes'a 
largely employed for determining the strength 
of alcohol: and Nicholson'A used for taking 
the spedfic gravities of solids. 

Hydropotlm, the method of treating disease with 
water, either by bathing or drinking. Natural 
springs of special chemical and therapeutic 
propertiee. such as sulphur springs, and other 
mineral sources, have been used dnoe prehistoric 
timee for this purpose. It is probably one of 
the most ancient methods of cure. Recently 
the beneficial effects of pure water treatment 
have been advocated. Hydropathic establish- 
ments have been set up in many health resarts. 
Hydropooies, the culture of plants without soil. 
The plants are grown with thdr roots dipping 
into a sdution of nutritive mineral salts: or 
they may be rooted in sand whioh is watered 
with such a solutioD. 
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Bydimtatios, the soienoe of the xunesoxe and 
equilibrium of liquids that are non-elastic. 

Bydrom are a class of water animate of the 
CoOenterata lOivlum to which Hydra (q.v.) 
bdonga. In one order ctf the Hydrozoa, 
swiminhur oolonles showhig marked dlTlsion of 
labour between the indlTldual units occur; this 

^ order Includes the Portuguese man-of-war. 

B^pena, a nocturnal carnivore with powerful Jaws. 
The striped hyenas inhabit N. Africa. India, 
and S.W. Indiiu The brown hyenas with long 
shaggy hair are natives of S. Africa. The 
spotted, or laughing hyena, noted for the 
peculiar cry £ri>m which Its name is derived, is 
also confined to Africa. 

Hygrometer, an instruntent for measuring the 
amount of water vapour in the atmosphere. 
A simple form of hygrometer, known as the 
wet-and-dry bulb, consists of two vertical 
thermometers aflized to a friime. One bulb is 
exposed to the aJr. and the other is covered 
with muslifl which dips into a water-bath to 
keep it moist. If the air is saturated, it takes 
up no moisture firom the wet bulb and the two 
thermometers read the same. If the air is not 
saturated, evaporation takes place firom the 
wet bulb, latent heat Is absorbed from the air. 
and the temperature of the wet bulb is lower 
than that of the dry bulb. Belatlve humidity 
and dew-point of the air can then be derived 
from suitable tables. Hygrometers depending 
upon the expansion of human hair and gold- 
beater's skin and the deposition of dew on a 
polished surface, when cooled sufficiently, are 
also In general use. See Humidity. 

Hymenoptera. the order of insects to which bees, 
wasps, hornets, ants and sawflies belong. They 
have a well-defined waist, two pairs of mem- 
branous wings coupled together, mouth parts 
modified for biting or sucking: the females 
possess an ovipositor used for depositing eggs 
and is sometimes modified for stinging. There 
are about 70,000 species in this order and many 
live in highly organised communities. See tUao 
Ichneumon Fly. 

Hyperbola. A curve described by certain comets 
that go round the sun and never return. 

Hypooaust. an arched fire vault or chamber 
through which heat is distributed to rooms 
above. Used in the baths of ancient Borne. 

Hypostylo. an architectural term, designating a 
colonnade or pillared hall, such as in the ancient 
Egyptian temple of Kamak. 

Hypsometer. an instrument formerly used by 
mountaineerB to find the height above sea-level 
by indirectly measoring the atmospheric 
pressure by determining the boiling point of 
water at the particular height. Based on the 
fhet that as pleasure decreases with height so the 
boiling point is lowered. Superseded by the 
aneroid barometer. 

I 

Ibex, wild goats of several species found in the 
mountain regions of Europe. Asia, and Africa. 
The male has exceedingly large curved ridged 
boms. The species that lives in the Alps is 
called the steinbock or bouquetin. 

Ibis, belongs to a fiunily of birds related to the 
stork. The sacred ibis of ancient Egypt te now 
extinct in Egypt but is found in the lakes and 
swamps of the Sudan near the Upper Nile. It 
has white and black plumage and a long curved 
beak. Other spedes are found elsewhere, the 
Glossy Ibis (black plumage glossed with purple 
and green) occasionally visiting England. 

lee te frozen water. It is a colourless, crystalline 
and brittle solid. Itelng only 02% as dense as 
water, it floats on the latter; the expansion 
which oocurs as water dbanges into ice causes 
the fracture of water-pipes, though the fracture 
only becomes obvious when the ice melts and 
leaks out through the crack. The temperature 
at which ioe forms is 0” C.. 82* F. Ice can be 
melted by pressure, and the ease and smoothness 
with whi^ one is able to Skate on ioe depend on 
ttiiw phenomenon. 

Ice Ages. Periods during which the continents 
were partly or largely covered by loe-sheets and 
gladers. OTie present-day toe-sbecto ^^Grem- 
hmd and Antarctica are relics of the la^^loe 
Age, whidh began in the Pleistooene. Much of 


the southern hemisphere experienced an Ice age 
at the end of the Oarbonlferous Period: Ice 
ages are recorded from Isolated localities during 
the Pre-Cambrian, but there te no evidence that 
these were slmultaneoiu. See FB(1), F85(8), A8. 

Icebergs ue detached masses of glacier which sub- 
side into the sea and float as wind or current 
may take them. About one ninth of an iceberg 
is above sea-level. The North Atlantic is the 
chief home of icebergs, which reach the ocean 
from the ice-dad plateaux of Greenland. Some 
of these floating mosses of ice are of enormous 
proportions, and constitute in the spring and 
early summer seasons a great menace to the 
safety of ships, as was disastrously shown in 
the Titanic catastrophe of 1912. For some 
years past these menaces to N. Atlantic shipping 
have been kept under close observation by 
vessels specially detailed for this work. 

loe-hreaker. a special heavy bow-plated Ship for 
forcing a way through ioe and used especially 
at ports of the Baltic Sea and the Great Lakes 
region of Canada which freeze during the winter 
months. The Soviet atomic ice-breaker Xsnin, 
the first of its kind in the world, launched in 
Deo. 1957. is designed to cut a channel through 
ice of any thiclmess. Her Icebreaking per- 
formance will allow the sea-route to the north 
of Siberia to be kept open throughout the year. 

Xoelandlo Ltterature. the Old Norse literature, 
centred about Iceland, which indudes numerous 
works of poetry, mriihology. and history of 
interest and importance. Much of this literature 
is in the — ^ form. See olio Bdda. 

Iceland Moss, a kind of lichen iCetrario islandica) 
which grows in great quantities in the mountain 
regions of Iceland and other Northern coimtries. 
It possesses certain nutritive qualities and is of 
some value in medicine. 

Iceland Qpar. a colourless form of calcite (calcium 
carbonate), frequently found in association 
with metaUie ores: it has the power to produce 
strong double refraction of light so that two 
images are seen of an object viewed through a 
piece of Iceland «par. It was formerly used 
m optical apparatus for producing pdarised 

li ght, 

Icenl. an andent British race who in early times 
lived in Norfolk and other parts of Eastern 
England. Their most frunous ruler was Queen 
Boadicek who led her people against the 
Bomans in a.d. 61 . 

Ice Plant, also called "dew plant" and "dia- 
mond plant." A South African mesembry- 
anthemum commonly grown in British gardens. 
Introduced in 1090. 

Ice Saints. St. Mamertus, St. Panoras and St. 
Servatius. so called because of the legendary 
cold on these Saints* Days, namely. May 11>18. 

Ichneumon, the Egyptian mongoose, popularly 
known as " Pharaoh's Bat." It is of great use 
in checking the multiplication of mptUes. It 
te frequently domesticated. 

Ichneumon Fly, a numerous group of poxaaitlo 
hymenopterouB insects abounding in many 
lands, and all having the peculiarity of deposit- 
ing their eggs in the bodies of other insects. It 
destroys swarms of caterpUlars. which become 
the unwilling hosts of its progeny. 

Ichthyology, the natural history of fishes. 

Ichthyosaurus was a gigantic marine reptile of the 
Mesozoic age. The fossite are mostly found, in 
the lias formation. Some were over 80 ft in 
length. 

Icons. Icons are religious paJntinsB designed for 
devotional use either by the individual or in 
church rituals. In size they range from the 
very small to large ones in two or three panels 
on dnirbh screens dividing the nave from the 
chancel (these are known as diptych and 
triptych respectively). The icon style of 
minting derives fin>m the tomb paintingB of 
Hellenistic and Boman Egypt, where it had 
become the custom to leave a portrait of the 
dead over the mummy's face, loons of the 
earlier p^ods am tare, those of the 6th cent- 
probably having been destroyed and those of 
the 9th-12th cent, mostly removed to Buasla. 
They were essentially stnmle with the Virgin 
and Child, or the Vin^. (mrist. and John the 
Baptist as subject. Ftom the 18th cent, leoui 
were mom complex, dealing with New Testa- 
ment scenes or scenes from the lives of the sahitab 
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and by this time aohoole of painting, each with 
their own style, were aiislnff in other oountrlee, 
including Buada. which accepted the Eastern 
Church. The lOth-oent. icons begin to show 
Italian influence Just as Italian painting was 
influenced by Bysantine. Most icons were 
painted on wood, but mosaic was sometimeB 
used, and some icons were of metal. 

Ues. in the ancient Boman Calendar, the 16th 
of March* Blay. July. Octobw. and the 13th of 
all other months; always the eighth day after 
the Nones. 

Xdiom, an expression Ohaxacteristic of a country, 
district, dialect or language, which usually givea 
strength and force to a phrase or sentence. The 
idioms of a language are its distinctive marks, 
and the best writers are the most idiomatic. 

IdrlB* a famous giant belonging to the myths of 
Wales, commemorated by a chair of rook on the 
top of the Cader Idris mountain in Merioneth- 
shire. 


Igneous Rooks are such as have been molten under 
conditions of great heat at some stage in their 
history: granite, basalt. Sw F8(2). 

Ignis Fatnns or ** Will-o*-the-wi^** a phosphor- 
escent light which may often be seen on summer 
and autumn evenings hovering over marshy 
ground or graveyards. Its nature is hardly 
understood, though it is generally believed to be 
the result of the spontaneous combustion of the 
gases from decaying organic matter. In olden 
times when marshy grounds were more common 
than now. this ** dancing light** was very 
frequently visible and was regarded with 
superstition. 

Iguana, large South American lisards. with a long 
tail, a scaly back and head, a thick fleshy tongue 
and a prominent dew-lap in the throat. Sp^- 
mens of the different species average 4-6 ft. in 
length, and they live mostly in trees, though 
they are equally at home on land or in the water. 
Ihe flesh of some species is good eating, as are 
also the eggs. 

Xgnanodon. a genus of extinct dinosaurs, whose. 
foBsUs are found in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
rocks. Iguanodons were 16-26 ft. long, and 
walked on their hind legs, the front legs being 
small and adapted for grasping the branches of 
trees on the leaves of which they fed. 

Hex* mentioned by dassical autbors. is the holm- 
or holly-oak. which flourishes round the Medi- 
tenanean. To botanists Ilex Is the genus to 
which the holly and matd plant belong. 8m 
Te(2). 

lUad, the great epic poem of ancient Greece attri- 
buted to Homer (c. 700 b.o.). It consists of 
ancient folk tale and saga, welded into an artis- 
tic unity, having as plot the carrying off of 
Helen by Paris to Troy and the subsequent 
siege of Troy. flfecHlfl. 

ZUomloatQd BISS, of great value and beauty of 
decoration exist in most public museams and In 
many private collections, some of them being 
of great antiquity, especially those of ancient 
Egypt execute on papyri. Greek and Latin 
spedmens are also nmnerous, and the British 
Museum contains fine examples of all these kinds 
and also an extensive ooueotioD of mediaeval 
English MBS. 

Zbnenite. a miners! widespread in Igneous rodn: 
chemically it Is an oxide of iron and titanium. 
Blch dg>drits have recently been found in the 
Allard Lake area of Quebec; the Trovanoore 
sands are also a source of llmenite. 

Immortaltty. flies J82. 

linmoiteUes am wreaths, oroaKS, or ocner dedgns 
made from what are called everlasting fiowm 
whidi am obtained from certain plants of the 
Oompostte order, and retain their oolours and 
oompactnesB for a long time. ImmortdlM am 
Ingdy need as mementoes for decorating graves, 
espedally in France. 

Bnusaiflunent* a ■nwHa.i amlsnnient. usually be- 

person diarged wUh some offence against the 
State. The costom in England was for the im- 
peadbrnent to be made in the House of Com- 
mons* and the trial to be before the House of 
Lorda. Tlie first inatanos ooonned in 1876 when 
Lord Xattaner was Impeaohad. With preseut 
padfaaMBtary prooedum. impeachment leno 


acting as a team, must carry the Commons with 
them, or leslBn. when it fisUs to the Leader of 
the Opposition to form a new Cabinet. Other 
famous ImpeaobmentB were those of the Lord 
High Cbanoellor Francis Bacon (1621), Earl of 
Strafford and Archbishop Laud (1040). Warren 
Hastings (1788). the last being that of Lord 
Melville (1806). Under the constitution of the 
United States public ofBdals may be impeached 
by the House of Bepresentatlvcs and tried by 
the Senate. The most fiunous case was that of 
President Andrew Johnson. 

Ttw pariftHwwi- £[ec J28. 

Imphivinm* a basin or tank in the hall or atrium 
of an ancient Boman house, serving the purpose 
of receiving the rain that dropped through the 
open space in the roof. 

Bnpressioniim, the name given contemptuously to 
the first modem movement in painting, beli^ 
derived from the title of Claude Monet's picture 
ImpreMiion: b€MI levemi. which showed the 
play of light on water with the observer looking 
straight into thu risins sUn. Aifimncrh in. 
tended to be the ultimate fbrm of naturalism 
the inspiration of the school bad been the 
sdentlflc study of light with an attempt to 
render the play of light oA the surface of 
objects. Feeling that potting a line around a 
form was bound to cause it to look unnatural, 
they used bright colours corresponding to the 
spectrum and unmixed on the palette, and noted 
that an object of any given colour casts a 
shadow tini^ with the complementary one 
(e.g.. red-green, yellow-blue). Hence bright 
sunlight was represented in dear yellows and 
orange with violet shadows. The first Im- 
pressionist exhibition held in Paris in 1874 
aroused derision with its paintings by Monet. 
Benoir. Sisley. Pissaro. Cflsaime, and Degas 
among others. Impressionism subsequently 
led to the entiidy artistic and anti-naturalist 
movement of Post-impreasloniBm. CSflsaime. 
who felt that he wanted to produce ** senneihing 
solid and durable, like the art of the museums, 
was only dubioudy impressionist, as were alw 
Degas and Benoir. Of course., in the wider 
sense of the word (i.e.. the recording of an ephem- 
eral impression of a scene). Whistler. Turner* 
and even Bembrandt used the technique. 

Impressment* the forced seisure of persouB for 
military service resorted to by manv countries 
before the establishment of conscription. Press 
gangs forcibly recruited men for British warships 
eq>ecially during the Napoleonic wars, but snob 
measures were abandoned after about 1860. 

Imprimatur, originally an official licence to print, 
and an important formula in the early days of 
printing. The term is now used In the wider 
significance of authority, or endorsement. 

Inbreeding* mating of closely related animals 
and plants. Close inbreeding has long been held 
to be harmfrd, but this is not necessarily so. for 
if practised with selection* stock can be purged of 
the undesirable qualities and the race Improved. 

Incas* an Indian people who inhabited aodent 
Pe^ founded a gi^ empire, and reached a 
high level of civilisation: overthrown by the 
Spaniards in 1583. 

InoSDse* an aromatio resiDOos substance which* 
under combustion, exbatos a pungent odour, 
and is used, mixed with certain firagrant per- 
fumes, In the oelebratlon of Maas in Boman 
Catholic iffiureheB. Olibanum or franldnoense 
Is ordinarUy the leading ingredient. 

Xnoison. the sharp-edged cutting teeth at the 
front of mammalian Jaws. Bodents have long, 
sharp Indsor teeth. Elephant tusks are modi- 
fied Indson. 

Xncxims Tax, a tax on annual income dhaxged under 
the following schedules: 

fllcAetfiOc A.— On the beneficial oocupatian of 
land (including buUdixigB). Finally abolished 
as from 1964-66. Bents now assessed under 
D. 

Beheduie B.— Aboihdied as from 1963-64 on 
smenity lands (parks, gardens). Bestrioted to 
woodlands managed on a commercial basis. 

Schedule C.— On dividends. Interest, annuities 
from public revenue. Income Tax deducted at 
source. 

Schedtde D , — On profits from trade, profra- 
slon, or vocation; remlttanoea from abroad: 
Interest on government stocks npt taxed at 
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JMMmmjP^0fflraSaTlii8s.etc.: Bondrypfoflts: 

StMiOe Balariee, wageti, pensioiui. 

onplmmtB. dliecton’ fees, etc. Taxed under 

. The tooopMhtax year la from Amrll « to the 
fidlow^ April 6. Bates of tax on taxable In- 
OODM for the year 1968-60 are as followB^~ 
m the first £100. 48. in the £; on the next 
^00. 6#.; and on the balance 88. 8d. in the £. 
ToroUe income is found by dedwiting from Total 
income certain aUowanoes. 

(1) Jfamed Jncome allowance of two-ninths to 
£4.005 and one-ninth to £0.046. 

(2) ParaofMl allowance of £220 to sinirle persons 
and married women in employment; to 
married man llTlng with his wile, or if wife 
though not llTing with, is wholly maintained 
by means of a voluntary alloamnce. £840. 
If the wife is maintained under a Court 
Order or under a binding legal agreement 
the allowance is reduced to £220. Personal 
allowances for a parent reduced by £86 for 
each child for whom family allowance is 
due. 

(8) Child allowance Qf£116 for each Child under 
11: £140 over 11; and £166 over 16 if stiU 
being educated; provided child does not 
have income in own right of more than £116. 
With effect from 1960-70. investment in- 
come of minor children aggregated with that 
of their parents. 

(4) Dependent BetaUve allowance. £76: for single 
woman, widow, divorced or separated 
woman solely supporting dependent relative. 
£110. (Certain restrictions depending on 
dependent's own income.) 

(6) DauatUer^e Senicee, necesBary owing to old 
age or infirmity, allowanoe of £40. 

(6) Eoueekeeper allowanoe of £76 (certain re- 
atrlctians). 

(7) Aoe allowanoe of two-ninths of unearned 
income where taxpayer (or his wlfh) is over 
66 and total Income does not exceed £000. 
Marginal allowances. 

(8) lAfe Jneuranoe, I4fb assuranoe policies 
taken out after 10 March 1068 which do not 
satisfy certain new conditions do not 
qualiiy for income tax relief on premiums 
and are subject to a charge to surtax in 
respect of the proceeds (less premiums). 

Aoe Exemption: no tax payable by single 
persons aged 66 or over if income does not exceed 
£416; £666 fat married couples where either Is 
66 or over. Appropriate marginal allowances. 

Deneiona quaUfy for the earned income relief 
of two-ninths. 

Small Income lUHef. All incomes up to £450 
are treated as Earned 

SvfUjot is on a sliding scale, increasliig from 28. 
in the £ with the else of the income. Surtax on 
earned income, in effect, begins at £6.000. or more 
if personal reliefs are due. A special charge on 
Investment income above £8.000, after deduction 
of personal allowances allowed for surtax, im- 
posed for 1067-68. ff88ol8o Surtax. 

Independence Day. oommenioratee the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence on July 4. 
1776. July 4 is celebrated as a holiday in the 
Dnited States. 

Index. The name given to a list of books, pre- 
pared by papal authority, which are dedared to 
be dangerous to faith and morals, and therefore 
forbidden to Roman Catholics, called the Index 
Ubromm proklMorum. One of the reforms of 
the Vatioan Council was the closing In 1066 of 
the Curia office which Judged writlngB for the 
Church's Index of forbidden books, though the 
Index itself sUll remains. The Pope ordered 
that nothhig should be placed on the Index until 
the author had been given a duuioe of explain- 
ing his views. The first Index was issued by 
Pope Pius IV, in 1650. 

Ihdia Oflioe library (since 1047 oaUed the Lfbnry 
ot the Oommonwaalth BailatioDs Offlos (Dtviston 
B)). This is an orientalist Ulnary. which 
spedalises in Indian studies. It was founded 
in 1801 by the Sant India Company, and 
contains 20.000 manoscrlpte In European 
languages and in Banskrit. Perrian, modem 
ladtan, and other oriental lang i wge s, and a 


qnarter-o^a-mlI]ion printed books, of which 
three-quarters are in oriental languages. 
There are also oollectioDs of drawings, photo- 
graphs. and other objects of oriental interest. 
It was announced in 1966 that a Judicia] tri- 
bunal was to decide on legal ownership of the 
library. 

In d i a n e pigment made from lampblack and 
gum or glue, originally prepared in China and 
Japan. It is dried and marketed in small sticks 
and used mainly by artists for shading and 
lettering. 

Indian Mutiny. This turning-point in the history 
of modem India occurred in 1867-58. The 
ostensible cause was the serving out to the 
native troops of cartridges greased with animal 
for contact with this was forbidden both 
by the Hindu and Mohammedan faiths. A 
rebellioDs feeling, however, had long been 
developing, and when the S<moys at Meerat in 
Bfay 1867 refused to obey the English ofBoms. 
overpowered and put them to death, the 
mutiny spread like wildfire. The rebels took 
Delhi and Lucknow, and for many months 
terrible massacres and atrocities were com- 
mitted: men. women and cliildren were aiiiiii 
in thousands. Order was re-established in the 
autumn of 1858 when the governing power was 
transferred from the East India Cmnpany to 
the Crown. 

Ind ia n Summer is applied to a warm A>eU of 
weather occurring in the late autumn. 

Bidloators, substances which by a marked Change 
in colour are used to indicate the course of a 
chemical reaction. Litmus paper, for instance, 
is red with adds and blue with alkalis. In 
biological work some radioactive substances 
are used as tracer elements. 

Indigo, the substance obtain from the plant 
Jndioofem HneMot a native of 8. Asia, India 
being the chief producing country. The 
colouring matter is the result of the decomposi- 
tion and fermentation of a glncoaide contained 
in the plant. This is afterwards dried and 
becomes the caked Indigo of commerce. Na- 
tural indigo has been eclipsed by arUfidal indigou 
a coal-tar dye which came into oommerdal 
production at the end of the last century, which 
IS cheaper and more nniftnm in quality. 

Indinm, a scarce lead-coloured metal, symbol In, 
found in sine blende in Saxony and certain 
other ores. This element was discovered in 
1868 by Belch and Biohter. It is an important 
material in the manufacture of transistorB. 

Zndo-Buropean Languages. See MM. 

Xndnlgence. In the Roman Catholie Church the 
remission granted by ecclesiaBtlosI authority to 
a repentant sinner of the temporal punishment 
still due after the guilt of sin has been forgiven 
by God. The indiscriminate sale of Indulgences 
by Tetsd and other Papal agents in the 16th 
cent, was one of the grievances which led to the 
Reformation (see J88). 

Xndnlgenoe. Declaxatlon d, was the prodamatidn 
by which James II. suspended the penal laws 
agahiBt Bomaa Catholics and IMssmtera. It 
was issued in 1688. but the dergy as a body 
reftised to obey, and the trial of the Seven 
Bidiops and their acquittal by a Jury followed. 
An invitation was thereupon sent to William of 
Orange to become King. 

Ihdiistrialisatlon is simply a name tar industrial 
development. It is customarily used in liar^ 
tioular to designate the course of events m a 
hitherto underdeveloped country whtdi Is sedc- 
ing to increase its wealth and productivity by 
the Introduction of more advanced techniques 
and by the establldunent of industries previous- 
ly not carried on within it. The word usually 
covers not only the devdopment of modem 
industrial production but also the provision 
of electric power-statiODS, irrigation works, and 
transport and other devdopments designed to 
improve production in any fidd by methods 
involving large capital investments. The out- 
standing example in our time of rapid indus- 
trialisation has been the Soviet Union, which, 
unable to get the capital from abroad, has hM 
to carry It through by ruthless restriction of the 
people's consuming power so as to achieve an 
unprecedentedly high ratio of investimt to 
total production. IpduBtrlallBation haa in 
practioe meant a high coneentiation on the 
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expamioii of the baeio bearF induetrles and of 
power supply, coupled with much slower de- 
velopment of the Indostrlee eopplyliw con- 
Bumen* goods and of agricultural production; 
but there Is no reason why tids should alwasrs be 
the case. It may well be that In most under- 
developed counms development can but be de- 
voted largely to the Industries making con- 
sumers* goods and to measures to tat- 

orease agricultural production and productivity. 

Industrial Bevdntlon. The name, first given by 
Engels in 1844. to describe the radical changes 
that took place In Britain during 1760-1840 to 
transform a mainly agricultural country into 
one predominantly Industrial. It began with 
the mechanisation of the textile Industry (Har- 
greave’s spinning Jenny. 1764. Arkwright’s 
water-friune. 1760. Comptons' mule. 1770. and 
Watt's steam-engine, 1786). with subsequent 
major developments in mining, transport, and 
industrial organisation. It was based on 
Britain's rich mineral resources, particularly 
coal and iron ore. With the use of the steam- 
engine as power industry became concentrated 
round the coalfields and the great new in- 
dustrial towns developed— Birmingham. Man- 
chester. Newcastle and Glasgow. Britain be- 
came supreme in constructional Ironwork 
(Telford, George and Bobert Stephenson). 
Canals, bridges, railways, and ships were built, 
and gr^ advances were made in the practical 
application of scientific principles. Aided by 
colonial exploitation Britain became the most 
prosperous country in the world. The new 
industrial capitalists began to replace the 
country squires as ruling class. But the great 
accumulation of wealth at one pole of society 
was matched at the other by poverty and misery, 
for child labour, long working hours, low wages, 
and slums were features of the industrial revo> 
lutlon in its infancy. As with all great tech- 
nological developments, the Industrial revolu- 
tion produced related changes in all fields of 
social life — in politics, art. religion, literature, 
and morals, and with the rise of democracy, 
social reforms. See aleo Section Q. Part XI. 

Inertia, a term used in mechanics for the property 
of matter by which it offers resistance to a 
change in its state of rest or in its state or 
direction of motion. 

Inertial Navigation, an automatic method of dead- 
reckoning which at present finds its chief 
application in guided missiles, submarines, and 
aircraft. Navigation by this means is carried 
out with refisience to Inertial space (i,e., space 
which is stationary with resp^ to the fixed 
stars) and not to the surface of the earth as in 
norma! navigation (latitude and longitude). 
This is done by means of high-accuracy gyro- 
scopes combined with highly sensitive accelero- 
meters in an apparatus known as the Ship's 
Inertial Navigation System. The American 
nuclear-powered submarine NauHlue pioneered 
the new north-west passage under the polar ice 
pack by this method of dead-reckoning in Aug. 
1958. 

Inflorescence, a flowering shoot. Many arrange- 
ments of the flowers are possible and there are 
many kinds of inflorescence: e.g„ the spike, 
catkin, umbel, capitulum (in composites). 

Inflation. 5ee04(8). 

XnZro-red Bays or Radiation. This is the range 
of rays which come between the visible red rays 
and the ultra-short Hertzian radiation. The 
wave-lengths involved range from about 
0*00076 millimetre (7.600 Angstrom units) to 
0*4 millimetre. InfTa-red rays penetrate base; 
hence landscapes obscured by haze or cloud 
can be photognphed using plates sensitive to 
Infira-red. Many substances strongly absorb 
these rays and thereby become hot: this 
hapnens in toasting bread. Many industries use 
inm-red lamps fbr drying paints and lacquers. 
Very hnportant to chemists, as a tool in the 
investigation of the structure of compounds, 
sinoe various groups of riements absorb infira- 
red radiation at a oharacteristio ftequency. 

Xhtala. a sacred fillet, of woollen material, worn on 
the forehead by priests, magistrates and rulers 
In Bomaa times, also by personB fleeing for 
, Later, each of the 
iPitre. 
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nroteetiOB to sanctuair 
t^ laimets Of a bishop^a 
XDgoidrivuBiiiaA a series 


tales full of droll humour written by the Bev. 
B. H. Barham, and first published in BenMnte 
MiteeUanv in 1887. The best known is the 
Jackdaw of Jtheime. 

Ink. a liquid pigment ordinarily made ftom an 
infosion of nut-galls, copperas, and gum arable. 
Shumac is substituted for nut-galls for inferior 
inks. An acid is sometimes added to prevent 
oxidation, and for the blue-black inks a M«aii 
quantity of solution of Indigo serves for colour- 
ing. Copying contains slvoerine or sugar, 
which keeps the ink moist. Lampblack used to 
be the leading ingredient in printer's ink but 
now new methods of manufiseturing have been 
developed. Marking ink is oompOBed of a 
solution of nitrate of silver, gum, ammonia, and 
carbonate of soda. For red. blue, and other 
coloured inks, colouring solutions are used, for 
example, Prui^an blue. The earliest examples 
of ink writing (on wooden tablets) ever found in 
Britain were recovered from the well of a Roman 
villa (3rd cent a.d.) during egcavations in 1954 
at Chew Stoke. Somerset. 

Ink Sac. a glandular organ found in squids and 
other cephalopoda which Cpntains an inky 
solution. When roused the Snhnal discharges 
the contents of the ink sac into the water, to 
make a cloud through which its enemies cannot 
see. The pigment, sepia, comes from the ink 
sac of the cuttlefish. 

Inlaying is the introduction of one daas of sub- 
stance into another in some artistio cat other 
design, such as silver let into sfaic. copper, or 
lead, and called bidrii the Insertion of gold and 
silver into iron or steel, which is danuueeninoi 
the mingling of brass with tortoiseshell. buM 
work: the inlaying of woods, mofgueiry: of stone, 
pietra dura; and of the arrangement of small 
pieces of stone, for floors, walla, etc., moaaie. 

Innocents* Day, a festival day in Boman. Greek, 
and Anglican Churches in commemoration ot 
the killing of the children of Bethlehem by 
Herod. Dec. 28. 

Inns of Court, the four bodies in London which 
enjoy the privilege of calling candidates to the 
bar after they have studied for a certain number 
of terms and passed certain examinations. The 
Inns are; the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple. 
Lincoln's Inn. and Gray's Inn. 

XnQUlsltion. a Boman Catholic ecclesiastical court 
which became a formidable weapon of the 
Church in the 13tb cent, under Pope Inno- 
cent III. in dealing with charges of heresy. It 
was effectively set up in the various Catholic 
countries of the Continent, obtaining its ftillest 
and most sweeping organl»tion in Spain in the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella, when Torque- 
mada was made Grand Inquisitor, and used its 
powers with terrible severity. See Auto-da-f4. 
in the 18th cent, its influence began to wane, 
and the Jurisdiction of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office at Borne was limited to the sup- 
pression of heretical literature (sea Index). 

mseotlvoronB Plants, plants which trap insects 
with special mechanisms. Plant enzymes or 
bacteria digest the prey, providing the plants 
with nitrogen usually scarce in the soil In which 
they grow. The most common British species 
are the Sun-dew and the Bladderwort. 

Insects. This huge class of invertebrate animals 
{tee Arthropods, (FIS6)) includes about 100,000 
species. Insects are ubiquitous except in the 
sea. only a very few spedes being adapted to 
marine existence. Characteristic features are: 
the body is divided into three parts, head, 
thorax, and abdomen: the head carries a pair 
of antennae, the thorax three pairs of legs, and 
usually two pairs of wings. The most primitive 
insects constituting the sub-class Aptenwota are 
wingless. The other sub-dass, Pterygola, is 
divided into the Enotderygota (Hemtmetabola), 
which have a simple metamorphosis. e.g.. 
cockroach, and the JBndopteniPota (Holome* 
taboia), with a complex metamorphoslB. e.g.. 
butterfly, bee. Although many are parasitic 
on man, animals and plants, innumerable 
•.nfaMt-Ui and some plants use them as food, and 
many flowering plants are dependent on a 
variety of insects for pollination leading to 
development of seeds and fruits. See F&6(l)t 
«l(8),T88a). ^ ^ 

Insignia, marks or badges of office or hoDOiir. s^ 
M stars, ribbons, crosses, medallions or other 
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desigiiatiiiir objects, worn by members of special 
Orders or holders of prominent offloes. 

Xn8tinot*~nSee S31(l). 

Instltnt da Franea was formed in 1796, and after 
Tarioiu mudliloations was in 1882 oivanised on 
ite pr^t basis. Its five academies are— the 
Ac^dmle Arancaise. Aoadtoiie des InaoriptionB 
et Belles>]^treB, Ac^^nle des Sciences, Acada- 
mle des Beaux-Arts. Acad^mie des Sciences 
morales et politiques. It is restricted to 40 
members. 

Instmmants, Musical. Musical instruments may 
be claasifled in a number of ways, but in general 
they fall into one of the three main classes. 
String. Wind, and Fercnsslon. according to how 
the sound is produced. Stribgad instr ument s 
are those whidb produce the sound by the vibra- 
tion of a string: (a) by plucking, as in Harp, 
Lyre. Psaltery, Zither. Lute. Guitar, Balalaika. 
Ukelele, Hai^chord; (b) by friction (bowed), 
as in Crwth. Bebec, Viol. Violin, Marine 
Trumpet. Hurdy-Oui^y; (c) by striking 
(hammered), aa in l>ulcimer. Pianoforte. Clavi- 
chord; (d) by wind (blown), as in the Aeolian 
Harp. IVind Xnatmmants are those in which 
the air in the instruments is set in vibration: 
(a) by blowing into a tube (flue-voiced), aa in 
Becorder, Pandean Pipe, Flute. Organ; ib) by 
means of reeds (reed-volced). aa in Oboe, 
Clarinet. Saxophone. Bagpipe. Cor Anglids. 
Bassoon. Organ reed-stops; (c) those in which 
the sound la produced by the vibration of the 
player's lips against the mouthpiece (lip- 
voiced), aa in Bugle. Horn. Trumpet, Tuba. 
Trombone. Saxhorn, Flflgelhom. Comet. In a 
modem orchestra these are known aa the Bratt: 
instroments of the flute, oboe, and clarinet 
frmllies aa the Woodwindt, Then there are the 
Peronsslon Instrumanta, which include the 
Drums, (brmbals. Tambourines. Caateneta. 

Xnsolator. a substance that will not conduct elec- 
tric current. Many solids, liquids, and gases 
are Important insulators— rubber, cotton, silk, 
plastics, porcelain, glass, air, oil. If the applied 
voltage is too high, all Insulators will break 
down ”. i.s.. conduct electricity perhaps with 
resulting breakage, puncture, or charring. 
Thennal insulators will not conduct heat; they 
are usually the same kinds of substance as 
electrical insulators. 

Insulin is a hormone which controls the supply of 
sugar from the blood to muscles. The break- 
down of sugar provides energy. In diabetes 
there is a lack of Insulin, causing a build-up of 
blood sugar which can be released by the in- 
jection of insulin. It is secreted by the islet 
tissue of the pancreas, from which it was isolated 
in 1022 by Banting and Best. Dr. F. Sanger of 
Oambridge University was awarded the 1058 
Nobel Prise for his work In determining the 
chemical stracture of insulin. 

Intaglio, engraving or carving on a sunken 
ground, a method frequently adopted in the 
ornamentation of stones and rings. 

Intelligenoe. Intelligence has been variously de- 
fined as ** the ability to learn and understand ", 
** the ability to see the relationships between 
things'* and **tbe ability to profit from 
experience." The idea of intelligenoe testing 
was first devised by the French psycholo- 
gist Binet at the b^innlng of this century. 
He was asked by the French government to 
invent a test which would weed out backward 
children in state schools, and thus save public 
money and avoid holding back the work of the 
class by teaching children who were incapable 
of learning at a given standard. Briefly, a 
series of problems are given to a large number of 
children and it is thus found out whldh series can 
be solved by the average child of a given age- 
group: if a child of 7 can only pass the tests suit- 
able to the average child of 6. then his mental 
age is 6. The intelligenoe quotient or I.Q. is dis- 
covered by dividing his mental age by his 
chronological age. For example, if a child is 7 
years and 1 month old. we may begin by giving 
him tests at the 6-year level. If he passes all 
these plus four for age 7, three for age 8, and one 
for age 0. his mental age is calculated by credit- 
ing him with 72 months for passing all tests at 
age six and two months mental credit for each 
additional test passed, <.e.. 8 months at age 7. 
6 montliB at age 8, and 2 months at age 0. His 


total mental age (M.A.) Is therefore 88 months* 
and since his chronological age is 86 months, the 
I.Q. is 88/85. To remove the decimal pdnt. the 
result is multiplied by 100, giving an I.Q. of 104. 
Although I.Q. testa are the standard method of 
estimating intelligenoe. they are not universally 
accepted as a criterion: a teacher's general 
Judionent may be the best assessment. Great 
intelligence may be inherited, but fail to develop 
to the full because facilities for education are 
not available. A gifted child can usually be 
spotted at an early age. See also Section Q, 
Parti. 

Interest is the payment made for the use of 
borrowed money over time. The rate of 
interest is the rate per cent per annum charged 
for such loans. There are many such rates, 
varying with the plenty or scarcity on borrow- 
able money, with the length of time for which 
the loans are made, and with the degree of risk, 
if any. that the loans will not be duly repaid. 
Short-term loans are usually cheaper than long- 
term: the lowest rates are usually for ** call 
money" repayable immediately on demand. 
These axe used principally in short-term 
firutncial transactions, such as bill discounting. 
Bank loans, though usually made for fairly 
4hort terms, command higher rates. Long- 
term loans are made chiefly to public authorities, 
or as bonds or debentures to business concerns. 
The rates obtained vary with the demand and 
the supply of such accommodation. 

Interferon, the name given to a substance dis- 
covered in 1957 by Drs. Isaacs and Linden- 
mann at the National Institute for Medical 
Bese%rch. It is produced by the interaction of 
viruses with living cells and has the important 
property of inhibiting virus reproduction. Its 
developmmt may lead to a new approach to 
the therapy of viral diseases. 

International Date Line, a line along the 180* 
meridian marking the differenoe In time be- 
tween E. and W. For the westward-bound 
traveller crossing the line the date would be put 
fbrward one day. for the eastward-bound, back 
one day. To avoid difference of date in adja- 
cent land areas, the line deviates from the 180* 
meridian where this crosses land. 

Interval, in music indicates the differences in pitch 
between two notes. This is often expressed 
numerically. Thus the interval between C and 
the B above it is a major third, that between 
C and B flat is a minor third, that between C and 
G is a fifth, that between 0 and A Is a sixth. 

Introit, the psalm or hymn in common use in the 
Anglican Church, which is sung as the clergy 
enter the church to commence the divine service 
of Holy Eucharist. 

Invention ol the Ckoss, a Boman Gathollo ilBstIval 
held on May 8, to celebrate the finding of the 
aUeged True Cross at Calvary by the Empress 
St. Helena in 820. Also tncluded in the Church 
of England calendar. See Holy Rood. 

Iodine, a non-metal element, symbol 1, member of 
the halogen family (e.v.), a substance formerly 
exclusively obtained from the rlbbon-wremc 
seaweeds. These were burnt and the ashes 
(kelp) extracted with water. After concen- 
tratl^ the iodides, these were distilled with 
manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid to yield 
iodine vapour which was condensed in stone- 
ware bottles. Nearly all iodine now in use is 
derived from the iodine salt present In Chill 
saltpetre (sodium nitrate). Iodine is used in 
photography, as an antiseptic solution in 
alcohol or potassium iodide (tincture of iodine), 
and in medicine. Discovered by Courtois In 
1812. 

Ions, electrically dharged atoms, or groups of 
atoms. Atoms of the metals lose electrons to 
bwme podUvely charged Ions, s. 0 ., the sodium 
Ion (Na+) has one electron less than the atom. 
The non-metal ions are negatively charged, 
e.g., the chloride ion (Cl~) has one eleetion 
more than the atom. Simtlarly. a group like 
the sulphate ion (SOi*"*) has more electrons 
than the constituent auims. Thus, the hydro- 
gen atom without its electron is a hydrom ion 
or proton and the heUum atom without its two 
dectrons Is a heUum ion or olfAa-fNwHds. 
When aa electric force is applied to oerta^ 
solutions, the ions into which molscnles of the 
disBolved substance are broken up are attracted 
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to the QOpoBitdF charged eleotrodeA thetr 
movaments oonatltiitlng an eleotrio ciinent 
through the eolutlon. In the same way gaees, 
inohidhig air. oonduet etoctrlcity by ylrfeue of 
fine Iona {tea F12(£)). ComboBtion. ladlo- 
actlrity. and ultm-yiolet and coamic nMUatlona 
produce tonlBation. 

tale Older of architecture to one of the Htc claasio 
orders, its toadlng dharaoteristics being the 
Tolute of Us capital, which has on each aide 
dtotinctiTe ourred or soroUed ends. 

lonoipheie. a snocession of ionised layers of the 
earth's atmosphere Isring above the stratosphere. 
In this region free electrioally charged partldes 
— electrons and positlye ions— occur in sufficient 
oonoentratian to affect substantially the propa- 
gation of radio waves through the region. It 
extends upwards from a height of fM) miles to 
several hundred miles, being most concentrated 
at an altitude of 200 miles. The behaviour of the 
upper atmosphere to strongly influenced by the 
sun. A great deal of new Information about 
the ionosphere above an altitude of 150 miles 
(the topside ionosphere) has been obtained by 
the use of instruments carried In satellites, 
utoo AtnuMQdiere. 

Zpeoaowuiha, a flowering plant of the Brasilian 
ffirests. Various alkaloids are isolated firom 
Ipecacuanha, one to emetine, which to used in 
medicine to cause vomiting and so remove 
poisons from the stomach. Another to used as 
an expectorant in cough wiiTtmws- 

Itidlom. a white and very hard metal, symbol Ir. 
discovered by Tennant in 1804. It occurs 
naturally as an alloy with platinum or osmium: 
tipa for fountain-pen nibs have been made frxim 
the former native alloy. The former standard 
metre was oamposed of platlnnmHridium alloy 
(see Mbfere) as are parts of sdentiflo apparatus 
and surgical tools that must be non-corrodible. 

Iris, the typical genus of the botanical order 
Irldaeae, with tuberous rhisomea and sword- 
shaped leaves, many of the fiunily having 
beantlftil flowers. About 100 species of Iris 
are recorded from the northern temperate sone, 
the most common species wfld in Britain being 
the yellow flag. Orris root, used in perfrimery. 
oomeB from another iris species. 

Ikon to a metallic element, symbol Fe (Latin 
fermm), oourring widely in nature in such ores 
as haematite, loadstone (magnetic iron oxide), 
spathic ore, and iron pyittes. It is extracted 
by a process known as smelting, with ooke 
arc limestone in a ftimaoe. Its many usea are 
familiar, the moet Important being in the 
manufikctnre of oast- and wrought-iron products 
and of steelB. which are alloys mainly of iron 
with added carbon and varioua metato. Iron 
lust to formed by tbe action of oxygen and 
' to a coating of iron oxide. See 


the 


Stonolads, ehips of war cased in iron or steel plates 
of Bufflcient thickness to lestet projectiles. They 
were first introduced (1858) in the French Bavy, 
and in 1800 the first British ixondad. 
Warrior, waa launched. 

Jxca Curtain. In a speech at Fulton. U.8Jk., 


had previously been arid wastes. The systems 
are various and are utlltoed aooording to the 
special conditionB of the land to be Irrigated, but 
the snoceee which haa attended these experi- 
mente has been very gratifying. In ftct. irri- 
gated lands are often more productive than 
landa which receive a fidr amount of moisture 
from the elements; the irrigation supply can be 
distributed and regulated exactly aoomding to 
reQulrements. Irrigation also serves tbe pur- 
Pjoee of supplying warmHh in winter; e.g.. in the 
English water-meadows, and in tbe more highly 
developed Italian moroito and winter>meadowB. 
where the water to mostly applied in winter 
when there to plenty of rain. There are several 
other ftmetlona of irrigation; e. 0 .. washing out 
of excess salts. 

IiinglasB. a gelatinous substance manufitofcnxed 
from the swim bladders of certain fish; used to 
pre s e r v e eggs, to keep beer free firom sediment, 
and to make a glue. 

Islam. Seems, 

Isobars are the lines drawn on charts linking 
together points of equal baipmetrio pressure. 

liocluuims, lines connecting ptoces at whidi there 
to an equal mobability of vseelng an aurora, 
taking the average over s nuxDflber cn years, baaed 
on the auroral catalogue of Frits. 

Xsomers are chemical compounds having the same 
composition but different stmotuial artange- 
ments. and oonaequently different physical and 
chemical properties. For example, ethyl 
alcohol and methyl ether are toomers. since 
the moleeules of both are built up of two atoms 
of carbon, six of hydrogen, and one of oxygen, 
eto.. G|H«0; ethyl alcohol. CAOH; and 
methyl ether. 

Isotherms are lines drawn on dhans through 
points of equal temperature. 

Isotopes. When one talks of an element, say. 
uranium or lead, the name of the element to a 
generic name for a collection of uranium spedes 
and lead spedes. The different spedes are 
called Isotopes. For any particular element, 
the number end axnaigemeDt of electrons 
around the nucleus are the seme in all the 
isotopes, so all the tootcpes have the tame 
chemical properties. Boddy has described 
teotopee as ** elements, the atoms of which have 
gftniiRr outsldee but different inaidea.'* For 
example, in the nnclens of the uranium isotopes. 
V 285. U 288, and U 289. there are respectively 
148, 146, and 147 neutrouB, but all have 92 
protons. The isotopes have dlfftopeut atomic 
weights, in this instance respectively 286. 288, 
and 239. But all have the same chemical 
properties. See FIO. 

Ivory, the dentine substance of which tbe tudn of 
tbe elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, etc., are 
camped. The tusks of the African elephant 
Bometimee weigh ae much aa 100 lb., and reach 
alengtbof 8or Oft. 

Ivory Chill, a small, beautifrxlly diaped sea-bird 
with striking all-white plumage and black lege 
which breeds on tbe rocky shoree of the Arctic, 
being found toither north than any other bird; 
it oooasloxially wanden south in the winter. 
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Ifaidi 6. 1940, Bir Winston CfliuiehiU used this Ivy, the wdl-known climbing shrub. Chiefly ever- 


pbxase to describe the dividing line behind 
friiidi. he said, lie all tbe capitals of the andent 
Btatea of Oentnl and Eastern Europe— Wanaw, 
Berlin. Prague, Vieni^ Budapest, Belgrade. 
Bnoarest, and So^ Theee fiunous cMies and 
tbe populations around them, aald Sir Winston, 
lie in the Boviet R>bere and are subieot ** to a 
very high and increasing measure of control 
from Moscow.** 

ZNosIdes were Oromwdl's special troopere, so 
called because of their solidity and flxmness in 


InetaartB, a political party organised In Italy 
about 1878 with the object of inoorporattng 
within Italy neighbonring regions. Also a 
person, group, or party advocating polides for 
the NStoratioD to their country of territory for- 
merbr to it but later losL 

teigatten, an artificial method of providing water 
for the growth of plaiits on toads where the 
Botaral supply of water to deficient. The 
goienee has made immense progrem during the 
tost fifty years, and has been the means of bring- 
ing into profltUblB euKivatton vast tracte of 
tenltoiy m India and Weatsen America which 
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frirntohing a sudorific, the betxtee having 
also emetic properties. 


Jahirn, tbe Brasilian name for tbe giant stork of 
Sooth America. 

Areamar, from JoeameH, the Brasiltoxi name for a 
■wmJHBh bird with long, sharply pointed bill and 
brilliant plumage which inhabits tbe tropical 
regions of South America east of the Andes. 
These birds are seen sitting motionless on trees, 
dartbig off at Intervida, like IlycatcbecB. to 
catch in sect* on the wing. 

Jacana, a tropical bird (tbe water-hen of BnaU and 
the warmer parts of America) of wide range, 
beantlftil of plumage, with ellm body and 
narrow wings, and long, pointed beak. It 
foede on seeds and insects, inhabits marshy 
lands, and to related to the plovcrB. 

^aek, a small sobooner-risged veairi. used in the 
Newfoundland itoheties; spike: an oacUlatlng 
lever; a device need in roasting meat. 

Jackal, Cofiis tmretu, a small wild dog related to 
the wolf and monmMing a fox. The (Jommon 
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Jackal la found in BJL Europe, India, and i 
Oerlon: other apedee Inhabit Afilca andlkypt. : 
The Jackid la a well-known eeayenger. It hunts 
ainglr or in pain, unlike the wolf, which usually 
hunts in 

Jaekdaw, om of ^ smaller memben of the Crow 
family. This European bird is typically black 
with Biey coUar. It is easily tamM, mutawi an 
amusing pet, and delights in mitiring off with 
md ta king to its nest Inight objects, such as 
ailTerware. 

Jaeobins. a French rarolutionayy dub or party, 
formed in 1789. and accustomed to meet at a 
Jacobin convent, hence the name. It became 
a controlling force in the Bevolution, especially 
in the movement which led to the Terror. 
Bobespierre was its chief spokesman. 

Jacobites, adherents of the Stuart cause after the 
abdication of James IL First James himself, 
then his son (the Old Firetendn), and later his 
grandson (the Young Pretender) tried to fan the 
flame of rebellion In Scotland and Ireland, but 
after the defeat at CuUoden in 1746 the cause 
wae lost^ Also the name of the monophysite 
heretics of Syria (see Section J), so named after 
their leader Jacobus Baiadaeus in the 6th cent. 

A.D. 

Jude, a green mineral found in China. America, 
and New Zealand, and used for making vases, 
bracelets, and other ornamental articles. 
There are many varieties, and there is evidence 
that the stone was in common use in prehistoric 
times for weapons and utensils. 

Jaguar, a South American carnlvoroua animal 
resembling the leopard, but much larger and 
more powerful, the laig^ of the Felidae. 
Janeite, a devotee of Jane Austen and her writings. 
Janissaries, an elite band of Turkish foot soldiers 
who acted as the Sultan's bodyguard, noted for 
their turbulence and cruelty. They gained great 
power under the Ottoman Empire. In 1826 
the Sultan Mahmud t T had tham massacred. 
January, the first month of the year, named after 
Janus, the two-faced god of the Ramans. It 
was the Wolf monath and Aefter Yule of the 
Saxons. 

Jasmine, a graoefbl climber belonging to the olive 
family with odorlferoua blossom, originally a 
Persian plant, but now aodlmatlsed in many 
varieties in almost all parts of the world. Two 
species of Jasmine (the common Jasmine and the 
Spanish Jasmine) yield oils used in perfbmery. 
Jasper, a precious stone of the chalcedony variety, 
opaque, and coloured red. brown, yellow and 
sometimes green. It was greatly esteemed 
by the andents. the Bible having numerous 
allusiona to it. 

Jay, a gaily-odoured bird of the Crow family, of 
many 8peclea-<he Blue Jay of N. America, the 
Canada Jay, sometimes called ** whisky Jack," 
the Siberian Jay. and the British Jay. fhwn- 
ooloured with black and whitish crest and bright 
blue feathers in the wings. It lives in woods 
and like the magpie, takes the eggs and young 
of small nesting birds. 

JasA a rhythmical syncopated musio character* 
isM by a strong element of improvisation in the 
perfotmance. probably originating among the 
Negro population of the Southern States of the 
I7.S.A. It became popular during the first 
world war and, in a commerciallaed form, has 
held the popular Add ever since. Modem dance 
mudo and popular songs are based on the Jass 
idiom, whidi has also had a profound effect upon 
contemporary music of a more serious kind. 
Jean, a stout kind of twilled cotton cloth much 
worn in olden times, and resembling ftistian 
Blue isons, adopted by American city young- 
sters from fermworkeis, are now the fashion 
elsewhere and worn not only as overalls by 
workmen but by both sexes in leisure time. 
JeRHIljdL The JeUy-flshes, which have gelatinous, 
translucent bodies fringed at the margin with 
delicate tmtaoles, constitute the ooelenterate 
order Sevphoitoa, The mouth, with a squarish 
opening, is seen on the undecside, and there are 
four horseshoe-shaped sex organs. 

Jerboa, Jumping in«.ininii.iH of the Bodeni 
order. These mioe-Uke animals have long 
tufted tails and very long hind legs, the front 
legs not being used for locomotion. 

Jeremiad, any utterance or writing In which 
sorrow or complaint Is the chief characteristic. 


BO named as recalling the style of the ** Lamen- 
tatlons of Jeremiah," in the Old Testament, 
remsalem Clumber, a room in Westminster Abb^, 
deriving its name from the drcumstance of ns 
^ving originally been decorated with a view of 
JerusalenL Bnnry IV. died in this dhamfaer, 
and the Committee for the Revision of the Bible 
met there in 1870 and later. 

Jesuits, membera of the Roman Catholic teaching 
order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1684. 

A long and vigorous course of study Is pre- 
scribed before they are admitted into the 
privUeges of foil memberahlp. They are 
required to take the vowa of voluntary poverty, 
perfect chastity, perfect obedience, and com- 
plete Bubmiaslon to the Pope. The Bodety 
played an important part in politics. 

Jet, a deep black fossil subptance admitting of a 
high polish and much used for Jewellery, oina- 
ments. and trimming. It is a form of lignite, 
the most important British deposit being found 
near Whitby, where Jet manufacture has been 
an established industry for a long period. 

Jet Engine, an aeroplane engine which de ri ves 
its thrust from the high velocity of the gases it 
ejects. The essential units in a Jet engine are 
a rotary compressor and a gas turbine, the 
latter driving the compressor. The first 
reliable, high-performance Jet propulsion 
for aircraft was invented by Air Commodore Sir 
Frank Whittle. 

Jet Stream, a meteorological term coined in 1946 
to describe the relatively narrow belt of strong 
winds (100-200 m.p.h.) at levels In the atmo- 
sphere from 8 to 7 miles. These winds are im- 
portant in forecasting weather, and can be a 
valuable aid to aircraft. Frcm lAie ground, 
where there may be little wind, the Jet stream 
can sometimes be seen as high cirrus cloud 
moving across the sky at high speed. 

Jewish (3alendar is supposed to date from the 
Oeation. which according to their reckoning 
occurred on Oct. 7. 8761 b.o. 

Jew’s Harp. The name is believed to be a 
comiption of " Jaws barp." This instrument 
consists of a metal frame with a central tongue 
of spring steel. The frame Is pressed against 
the teeth, and the tongue of the harp is twanged 
with the finger, the mouth acting aa a reaonat- 
ing chamber. By altering the shape of the 
mouth the resonant frnequency and thendbre 
the note can be varied. 

JlmsQD Weed, corruption of Jamestown Weed, a 
synonym for the Thom Apple of the Nightshade 
fiunily. 

Jockey Club, the governing body that, although 
poBseBsing no legal status, frames rutos and laws 
by which horse-racing and turf matters generally 
are regulated. The club-house ie at New- 
market. 

John Bull, the typical figure of an Englishman, 
bluff, big, and burly. Arbuthnot's Hittory of 
John Rtw is supped to have originated the- 
character. 

John Dory, a well-known sea-fish of which there 
are six speciee. It is of a golden-jrellow cdonr 
(Saune dori), has a high dorsal fin with long 
filaments projecting from the spines, and is 
mudb valued as a table fish. It is s ome times 
found in British waters, but the Mediterranean 
is its chief habitat. ^ ^ 

John o’ Groat’s House, W. of Dunoansby Head, 
OaithnesB, popularly named as the nortliem- 
moBt point of Scotland. According to lageod 
the house, which has now disappeared, was built 
in octagonal form by a Dutchman Jan de Oroot 
who came to live there In the 16th cent. The 
site is marked and an inn was erected near It In 
1876. 

JongleurB were minstrels and Jesters who wan- 
dered from town to town singing songs, playing 
mnsfoal instruments, dancing, and giving 
entertainments in medioival France and 
Norman England. Jongleura wars low-born in 
contrast to the Troubadours, who were often of 
the nobility. 

Joule, a unit of energy In the 81 system of units, 
defined aa the work done when the point or 
application of a force of one newton la dlsplaoed 
through a distance 6f one metre in the dlrsotton 
oftheforoe. NamedafterJ.P. Joule (1818^) 
The rdatioDfllhlp between mechanical energy end 
beat energy is called the meohaiiloaL equlvslent 
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of heat and waa found by Joule to be 778 ft Ibf 
In lb ’’F units, or 4*18 x 10' ergs in gram **0 
unite. 1116(8). N18. 

Jooats were military tiitinga in the nature of touma- 
menta. where the oonteatante atrove against 
eaoh other on bQrseba(d[ with blunted lanoes. 
It was the sport of nobles in feudal times. 

Malsm. SeeJ84. 

Julian Ca l en d a r , named after Julius Ctesar. who 
in 40 B.O.. tlndlng the Roman year 00 days in 
advance of the real time, was the first to adopt 
the calculation of time by the solar year, the 
average length being fixed at 3651 days. There 
was still an overplus of a few minutes every 
year, and this was rectified by the Gregorian 
Calendar, Introduced in Italy in 1682 and 
adopted In England in 1752, from which date 
what is called the ** New Style " begins. 

Joins, a genus of millipedes with cylindrical 
bodies and two pairs of Legs to eaoh segment, 
the latter being 40 to 50 In number. In South 
America n»ecimens 5 or 6 in. long are frequent, 
but those found in England are small. 

Jnifr* the sevenUi month of the year, named after 
Julios (3aeaar. It was the Maed numaXh (Mead- 
month) of the Saxons. 

Jfine, the sixth month of the year, containing 30 
days and deriving its name from Juno. It was 
the 8(W (Dry) vMnath of the Saxons. 

Juflide^owL birds related to the peaoootks and 
peaoock-pheasan^’is. At least four sp^es are 
known from the iungles of India, Ceylon, and 
Java. The domestic chicken has been derived 
from the Red Jungle-Fowl (OaUut aalltu) 

Jankers, name of the ruling class of Prussia, 
military in spirit, who were the party of re- 
action and defenders of the landed interests. 
Supported Bismarck prior to the Franco- 
Prussian war and helped bring Hitler to power. 

Jupiter, the largest planet. It is believed to have 
a romey oore surrounded by toe layers thousands 
of miles thick. There Is an outer atmosphere 
flwifjLinin g nmtnmiiii. iLnd both pre- 

sumably In the liquid or solid state owing to 
the very low temperatures of the outer layers 
(-120* C.). In 1610 Galileo made history by 
discovering the four major satellites of Jupiter, 
which he named Medicean planets after his 
patron Coeimo Medici: these are visible with 
good field-glasses. There are eight others. 
For distance of Jupiter, etc., see F7. Also the 
supreme mythical deity of the Romans, identi- 
fied with the Greek Zeus (H88). 

JOrasaio Formation, a series of rucks (the evidences 
of which are most marked in the Jura Moun- 
tains) coming between the Cretaceous and 
Triaasie groups and including the Oolite and the 
liias. It la a formation rich in fauna, abounding 
in echlnolds, lamelllbrancha. ammonites, and 
belemnites; large reptiles, marine and land, are 
common, as are the plants called cyads. In 
Britain the Jurassic outcrop extends from the 
Dorset coast to the Yorkshire moors. See FSd. 

JOry, a body of private cltlsens chosen and sworn 
to hear and pass verdict upon evldenoe brought 
forward at a trial. Inquest, or Inquiry. The 
origin of the English Jury is obscure, but it is 
thought to have b^ introduced by the 
Normana. The Jurors are the sole Judges of the 
true facto upon the evldenoe laid before them. 
Under the Criminal Justice Act of 1967 their 
verdicts In criminal courts in England and Wales 
no longer have to be unanimous but by a roajor- 
Uy of IQ^to 2. In Scotland 45 Jurors are sum- 
moned in criminal oases, of whom 15 are chosen 
by ballot, and majority verdicts are accepted; 
not guilty, not proven, and guilty. 

Jote, the name given to the fibre of a plant grown 
lately in Pakistan in the Ganges delta and used 
far the manufiicture of coarse cloths, cordage, 
and packs. Calcutta is the biggest Jute-manu- 
fiteturing centre of the world, as Dundee was 
in the 19th cent. 

Jtites, a Low German race who in the 5th cent, 
invaded the south-eastern part of England, 
establiahing theniseives in Kent and maklmi 
Ganterbnry their cM-pifai.1- 

Jtraiile 0oarte.--This is a spedal kind of Magis- 
trates* Court to deal with accused persons under 
the age of seventeen. The Magistrates chosen 
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The Court is held in private away from the 
ordinary court room. The object of the Juve- 
nile Court is to introduce into the trial a plan to 
refonn the offender by providing for the care 
and protection which he may need, by removal 
from undesirable surroundings, and by sub- 
sequent education or training. In these ob- 
jectives the Court has the co-operation of social 
workers, including Probation Officers (q.v.). 
Radical dianges in methods of preventing and 
treating Juvenile dellnquenoy were proposed in a 
Government White Paper in 1968 called ChUdren 
in TrouiM. These proposals emphasised the 
necessity oi helping and supporting the child as 
far as possible in his own family and com- 
munity. with resort to formal procedures only 
where allegations were denied or control was 
necessaiT in the Interest of society or of the 
child. The prosecution of children from 10 to 
14 would cease: they would be dealt with in 
the same way as children under 10 — ^by social 
casework or by care and protection proceed- 
ings. Over 14 to 17 there could be (would be 
in the case of homicide) prosecution, but it 
would involve an imposed system of co-opera- 
tion between police. child|en*s officer, pro- 
bation officer, education authority, and the 
courts. Detention centres ror the under-14s 
would be abolished. 


Sago, native name for a curious bird related to the 
sun-bittem uid the only member of the Rhlno- 
ohetinae family, found inhabiting New Caledonia 
when that Jsland was colonised by the French. 

Kakapo, the Maori name for the New Zealand 
owl-parrot, a peculiar and interesting species, 
possessing wings but not able to use them for 
flight (though it can glide) : of sap-green plum- 
age. nocturnal in its habits, and nesting in 
burrows. Still to be found in the larger forest 
areas of the South I. 

Kangaroo, pouched (marsupial) mammals of 
Australia and adjacent islands. , There are over 
20 species, the smaller ones being known as 
** wallabies.'* Kangaroos leap in a succession 
of springy bounds 10-20 ft. long, the forefeet 
not touching the ground. They can reach a 
height of over 6 ft. and a weight of 200 lb. 
First seen by white men when Oapt. Cook's 
exp^ltlon visited Australia in 1770. Belated 
genera include the tree kangaroos, rat kan- 
garoos, and the Tasmanian Jerboa kangaroo. 

KaoIlD Of Kaollnlte, a fine clay much used in the 
manufacture of high-class pottery. It results 
from the decomposition of felspar, and is found 
in China, Japan, Devon, ComwaU, at Limoges 
in France, and in parte of the United States. 

BtoL geological formations typical of limestone 
regions in which the drainage is by underground 
channels. Rain water carries part of the lime- 
stone away in solution, leaving the surface dry 
and barren and pitted with innamenble hollows. 
The name comes from the ELant (Slav Kras) 
region of N.W. Yugoslavia where the rocks are 
massive pure limestone; the barren plateau is 
characterised by fissures, caves and sub- 
terranean rivers. 

Katydid, large long-homed insects of the grass- 
hopper family, common throughout the United 
States east of the Rockies. Their name oomeo 
from the sound these insects make. 

EbutI Pine, a large coniferous tree yielding a fine 
copal resin which ranges from Malay to New 
Zealand. The New Zealand Kauri. AvaOiis 
australis, is found only in N. Island. Some of 
the best Kaur gum comes firom fossilised pines 
and is dug out of the soil far from any living trees. 

Kava, a refreshing drink made from the pounded 
root of the pepper plant (Fiver melhystieum) 
and the national drink of Tonga. 

Keep, the central tower or chief stronghold of an 
ancient castle, sometimes called the donjon. 

Kelvin. Lord Kelvin, an important 19th-oent. 
physicist, gave his name to the degree Kelvin, 
written *K. This is a measure of temperature 
on the absolute scale. See Ahsdlate Tempera- 
ture. 

Kentish Rag, a fossUiferous clayey limestone of 
(Cetaceous age found In Kent. Used In build- 
ing. 
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Keratin, n haid protein material of which horns, 
n^. daws, boofs, and reptilee* eoales are made. 

KesM, the most common British folcon. well 
Imowi^r ite habit of hovering for minutes at a 
time with vibrating wings and then swooping 
down to attack mice and insects, ^e has 
spotted chestnut'brown back, greyish head and 
tail, which has a broad black band near tip. 

Ketones. A class of organic compounds, related 
to aldehydes, of general formula lUCO (where 
R is an organic radical). The simpler ketones, 
especially acetone, are widely used as solvents 
for lacquers, simthetic rubba. and polsrmers, 
such as cellulose acetate and perapex. More 
complex ketones occur in nature, and some are 
used in the perfumery industry, muscone (from 

_ the musk deer (c.v.)) is an example. 

Kew Gardens, offlcially known as the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, are among the most cele- 
brated gardens in the world. They were started 
in 1759 by Princess Augusta of Baxe-Gotha. 
widow of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
mother of George 111. They remained private 
property until 1841, when control passed to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
They now cover 300 acres and are administered 
by the Min. of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food. 
Since 1841 the gardens have been open to the 
public, and form one of the most attractive 
resorts near London. 

Keys, House ot. is the Manx representative assem- 
bly. See Tynwald. 

Keystone, the stone which occupies the centre and 
highest point of an arch and is usually the last 
to be inserted. 

Khaki, a clay-coloured cloth adopted for uniforms 
in the British Army in the time of the war with 
the Boers, and u^ in the first and second 
world wars. First used by Indian regiments. 

Kilderkin, once a common liquid measure in 
England, representing 18 gallons. 

Kilogram, unit of mass, defined as the mass of the 
international prototype kilogram of platinum- 
iridium kept at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Sevres. A new deter- 
mination of the imperial standard pound in 
terms of the international kilogram was made 
recently by the National Physical Laboratory 
(1 international pound » 0*45359237 kilogram). 
See also NIB, 18. 

Kilowatt. Unit of power, equal to one thousand 
watts. <8ee Watt. 

Kinetic Enern, the energy (q.v.) possessed by a 
particle or body in virtue of its motion. If the 
motion is destroyed, e.g.. by the impact of the 
body with an obstacle, the kinetic energy 
vanishes, being turned into some other form of 
energy such as heat and sound. If the body 
has mass m and speed v its kinetic energy (leav- 
ing out corrections due to relativity) is ime*. 

Xinetio Sculpture, a development of equipoised 
sculpture («.«.. sculpture independent of 
gravity in the sense of resting on a base either 
horisontally. vertically, or obliquely) intended 
to appear as ** a weightless poising of volumes, 
relationships, and interpenetrations.** Since 
in the literal sense this Is impossible, the Con- 
structivists (Pevsner, Gabo, and Moholy-Nagy) 
used glass and invisible wire as supports, giving 
the impression that their creations were in fact 
independent of gravity. However, the Ameri- 
can, Alexander Calder. has made constructions 
of balls and wire which he calla ** mobiles.*' and 
In this form they are now known to everyone 
as they delicately dangle and rotate suspended 
from the ceiling. 

King Crab, remarkable arthropods now classifled 
separately ficom both Arachnids and Crustacea 
which they resemble, inhabiting the sea coasts of 
America. Japan. India, and Malay Peninsula, 
carrying a shield-shaped shell, and having a long 
pointed spine projecting from the posterior. 
The body oomprlm three separate sections 
articulate together. These crabs—in America 
known commonly as the boneshoe crab because 
of their shape— are ftom 18 in. to 2 ft. in length. 
Fossil king-crabs are found as for back as the 
Silurian. There are about six living spectes. 

Kingfisher, a well-known family of brlUlant- 
plumaged birds, found in all continents, com- 
prising some 260 species and sab-spedes. The 
British kingfisher, Acshfo ottbis. haunts the 
rivers and streams, and is one of the most 


beautifhl of native birds, having iridesoent 
blue-green, white, and rich chestnut in its 
plumage and bright-red feet. All kingfishers 
have long, dagger-shaped bills. In the Malayan 
region. New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Aus* 
tralia the varieties are very numerous. Ihe 
quaint Lauohino Jaxtkate of Australia is among 
the largest of the kingfisher fomily. The 
European kingfisher is the bird of the Greek 
legend of the Halcyon. 

King-of-Anns, the name of the chief officials of the 
Heralds' College. There are several in England 
—the principal being those of the Garter. Nor- 
roy and Ulster, Clarenceux. Sen Heralds’ 
OoUege. 

Kiosk, a word of Russian or Turkish origin mean- 
ing a small open pavilion of light construction 
much used in Eastern countries as a place of 
shade and rest. Similar structures are common 
in the streets of Paris as news and advertisement 
stands, and in London as telephone offices. 

Kiiimon {Kiri no oo Mon) and Klknmon (Kiki no 
go Mon), the two Japanese imperial crests, the 
first a design of leaves, stems, and flowers of the 
Paulownia plant, and the other representing the 
slxteen-petalled chrysanthemum. 

Kite, name of several birds of prey, widely dis- 
tributed. related to the hawks and eagles, grace- 
nil in flight, and distinguished by their long 
wings and deeply forked tails. The red kite, 
light chestnut brown, once the most familiar 
bird of prey In Britain, seen scavenging the 
streets of London, is now the rarest, and found 
only hi Wales. The Egyptian kite and the 
pariah kite of India, notorious for their daring 
thefts, are cloeely related to the black kite, a 
smaller European species, with less forked tail 
and blackish-brown plumage. 

Kittiwake, a beautiful white and pearl-grey gull 
with black tegs, dark eyes, and greenish-yellow 
bill. Its range is wide, and includes the British 
Isles, where it is a local resident. The flight of 
this only truly oceanic gull, which excepting 
in the breeding-season. Is generally found off- 
shore is graceful, swift, and buoyant. A 
triangular black patch, noticeable on the ends 
of the wings when open, is characteristic of the 
species, as is the call kitti-wake. from which 
the bird derives its name. It nests in colonies 
on the ledges of caves and steep cliffs. 

Kiwi, fUghtless, stoutly-built birds mNew Zealand, 
now very rare and carefully protected by the 
Government. They are little larger than a 
domestio hep, and lay astonishingly large eggs 
for their siae. Incubation and care of chicks 
foil to the male bird. They have rudimentary 
wings concealed by the pliunage, and the feathea 
are hair-like. They are nocturnal in habit 

Knighthood is a degree of honour or title common 
in Europe since the Middle Ages, and was at 
first exclusively a military order. In Great 
Britain the four main orders of knighthood are 
those of the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, and 
8t. Patrick: in addition to which there are 
several other orders, such as the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, the Star of India, etc. 
There arc also Knights Bachelors such as are 
not associated with any special order. The 
title is not hereditary, and therefore ranks be- 
low that of a baronet, though both are entitled 
to the prefix ** Sir.** 

Knot, a nautical measure of speed (1 sea mile per 
hour), and formerly measured by a log-line, 
divided by knots at equal distances ris of a 
graphical mile. The number of knots traveled 
by the ridp in half a minute corresponded to the 
number of sea miles it travelled per hour. A sea 
mile is equal to about 14 of a statute mile. Also, 
a grey and white wading bird, usually a winter 
visitor to Britain found in flocks on the coast. 

Knout, formerly a Russian instrument of punish- 
ment. consisting of a whip of many thongs, used 
upon Russian criminals since the 15th cent. 
A hundred and twenty strokes were considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death, half that num- 
b» MiiiWrfng to kfil in many instances. Tsar 
Nicholas 1.. however, changed the form of the 
knout, and made it a much milder instrument. 

Koala, the Australfop arboreal matsupial mammal 
that looks like a toy teddy-bear, wtth ashy-grey 
fur, budiy ears, and rudimentair talk It foeds 
on the leaves and shoots of oertatn eucalyptus 
trees, and is not more than 2 ft. in tength. 
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E6bl, a powder prepared from antimonr or tnirnt 
almond dieUs, and In oommon use by the 
women of the Eaet for daitening the eTellde. 

Soto« a mualoal Instrument in general uae In Japan 
oonslBting of a serlea of 18 aUken stiinga stretohed 
acroas a oorved wooden surfooe. and played 
with the llngeiB. Baoh string la 6 ft. long, and 
has a separate bridge so fixed as to give the 
Tibiatlon neoeasary for the note it has to pro- 
duce. It is a sort of horizontal harp, and In the 
hands of an expert player la capable uf giving 
forth excellent music. 

Kremlin* the dtadeL or walled city within a 
Buasian city which during the Middle Ages 
served as an administrative and relislous centre 
and offered protection. That of Moscow, now 
the headquarters of the Kussian government, 
contains the cathedral where the Tsars were 
crowned, an imperial palace, and the bell-tower 
of Ivan the Great. Its walls which are topped 
with towers were built in the 16th cent. 

Krypton* one of the rare gases, symbol Kr. oocur- 
ing in the air to the extent of 1 part in 20 million. 
It was discovered in 1808 by Bamsay and 
Ikavers. It is used in gas-filled electilo lamps. 

Kusti* the sacred cord or girdle of the Parsees, 
consisting of 72 threada-H^e number of the 
chapters of the Izaahue— and two branches, 
each branch containing six knots, together 
standing for the 12 months of the year. 

Kyile melson (** Lord, have mercy **). the name of 
a common form of prayer in the Anglican. 
Boman Oatholic. and Greek Churches; also 
applied to the I^lish Church respQnses after 
the redtal of ^wtntrumil nrumto- 

Kyrle Society* named after Pope's ** Man of Boss.** 
John Kyrle, founded by Mias Bfiranda and Miss 
Octavia in 1876. and having for its object, 
the decoration of workmen's dubs, hospitals, 
etc. and the promotion among the poor of a 
taste for literature, music, and outdoor re- 
creation. 

L 

Iiabamm, the standard of Constantine the Great, 
adopted after his convezsian to Christianity, 
marked with his seal, and represented upon the 
ooiiiage. 

Labourers* EngUbh Statute of* was passed 1850-61. 
with the object of compelling labourers to ac- 
cept a certain rate of wages and not leave their 
employers' service, the Plague having rendered 
labourers so scarce that they were in great de- 
mand and b ean imriafcing on higher pay. 
These enactments were bitterly opposed and 
led to the ** Peasants' Bevolt." headed by Wat 
Tyler. 

Labradmdte* a folspar rich in calcium and of a 
pearly lustre on deavage, found in masses in 
Igneous rooks, the beet samples of which oome 
from Labrador. 

Labyrinth* or Ibae* a combination of roads and 
passages so constructed as to render It difficult 
for anyone ignorant of the due to trace the way 
to the central part. The Egyptian labyrinth 
near Lake Moeris had 8,000 rooms, half of them 
subterranean and the remainder above ground, 
nie labyrinth in Crete, according to Greek 
myth* was built by Basdalus to house the Mino- 
taur. There was one at Lemnos* renowned for 
its stalactite columns; and another at Clusium 
constmeted by Porsenna. King of Etruria, about 
520 BXi. The labyrinth in which FMr Bosa- 
mond was oonoealed was at Woodstock. Hamp- 
ton Court maze dates £rom the 16th cent. 

LataFiinthodonti^ gigantic fossil amphibians which 
get their name fiom the ourlous labyrinthine 
structure of their teeth, probably an evolution- 
ary link between fishes and reptiles. They 
ooeur in the Oaihonlforous. Pennian, and 
Trlaarie formations, and remains have been 
found In Britain and other parts of Europe. 
Thdr heads were several fiaet long, and their 
footprfaitB. by which they were discovered, 
dosdy rese m ble the prints of the human hand. 

Lae* a lesinoos matter deposited on the branches 
of a number of tropioal trees by the fomales of 
the lao Inseet. the exudation induding eggs and a 
vlaooas cover in g. At the gatlwring time the 
twigs are bsoken off and dried In the con, when 
the Inaeots die* and the lao that remains is 
leaned 4Nefe4oe. From this* by Uie xamova 


of extraneous accretions and dissolving, feed* 
lae Is produced. StieU-lac is seed-lac after it 
has been mdted and otherwise prepared, and 
this is the best known of the lacs, bdng used in 
printing and the manufacture of vamlsbea and 
sealing-wax. and for other commercial purpoeea. 

Laoe* a delicate fobrle of linen, ailk, or cotton 
threads, made by hand or machinery, and 
worked In varioua ornamental n«Mrtgn«- *riM> 
Idnda of laoe are many, deriving their distinctive 
names either from the method employed In 
production or from the place where any special 
variety wae originally made. The best-known 
nukes are pillow or bobbln-laoe. woven and 
plaited by hand; needle-point laoe. worked by 
the needle over a traced design; and machine 
lace, which practically dates from Heathcote's 
invention of the early part of the 19th cent 
Some of the most famed lacee are the following: 
Alencon, a needle-point lace; Brussels, a very 
fine kind, with needle-point, sprigs and flowers; 
ChaniiUvt a silk variety wita flowers and open- 
work; Oluny. a netlace with darned stitch; 
Honiton, a delicate kind with dainty sprigs and 
figures; JfechUn. generally |nade in one piece 
and very varied in design; and Fotenciennes. 
or bobbin laoe. of great durability, the pattern 
and ground of which are made at the same 
time, being one of the best and most costly of 
laces, now manufactured mainly in Belgium. 
Nottingham Is famous for Its laoe. 

Lace-Wings, insects with frail, transparent, and 
much-veined wings whose grube eat large 
numbers of insect pests such as aphids. The 
eggs are borne at the ends of threads attached to 
plants. 

Lachesis. a genus of venomous snakes of the rattle- 
snake family confined to tropical countries, and 
including the “ deadly bnshmaster." of Surinam, 
and several Crotalidae pit-vipers of Guiana and 
Brazil. 

Lacquer, a varnish made from shellac and certain 
colouring matters, and utilised for imparting 
lustre to various surfaces of metal or wood. In 
China and Japan the production of lacquer ware 
of a decorative character has long been an 
important industry, bringing into use gold, 
coral, vermilion, sprinkled, and other lacquera, 
with pleasing effect. 

Ladybird, the oommon name of a large fomUy of 
beetles — the OoccineUidae, The insect Is usually 
of a red or yellow colour with small black or 
coloured spots. Ladybirds are of good service 
to the gardener because their larvae feed on 
aphids. There are about 2.000 spedes. 

Lady-Day. the day of the festival of the Annunda- 
tlon of the Vii^ Mary. Mar. 26. One of the 
four English quarter days. 

Lagoon, a stretch of shallow water opening out 
upon the sea. Venice is built on lagoons. 

Lake Dwelling, the name given to certain pre- 
historic habitations which were thought to have 
stood on platforms over lakes, like villages in 
certain Padflo islands. Beoent excavations at 
the Lake of Burgfiechl In Switzerland show that 
the prehistoric Swiss pile dwellings probably 
stood on the shores of lakes, not on platforms 
over the water. 

Lakes are bodies of water collected in depressions 
of the earth's surfitoe. The most notable lakes 
are the Great lAke series of North America, 
induding Superior. Mldiigan, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario, all discharging Into the St. Lawrence 
Biver. Afirica has an enormous area of lakes, 
*lndudlng the Albert Nyanza and the Vlotoria 
Niransa, forming the sources of the White Nile, 
Lakes Tanganyika. Nyassa. Tdiad. eto. 
Smaller lakes are numerous in other countries— 
SwitserlaniL Germany, Italy, England. Ireland, 
Scotland, all having their hJee regions, where 
the scenery is invariably beautifol andromantto. 

Lake Sohod* the name given, at fln^ in ridicule, 
to a distinguished trio of poets— Wordsworth. 
Coleridge, end Southey— ^ho made their homes 
in the English Lake District. 

HmellthraadMi (Pdeoypodi). the daai of aquatic, 
bl-vdve molluscs to which the oysters, coddes* 
mussels, dams, and acaUops bdong. In these 
irnttnitia the body, wbidh is compittwed latersUy, 
Is endoaed in two hinged dielis held together by 
muscular action. Tbe gills are thin plates 
hence the name ** lamdlibranoh." See FM(1)* 
81(8). 
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Tamlimtlon, stratilioation on a tbit fine aa 
In 

r j amma i Day la one of the oldeat of the Church 
fhatlvalB. probably derived firom the loaf-maas 
(hlafinreeae) of the AnRlo-Saxona. It occurs on 
Auiniat 1. In the olden times it was the day 
when loaves were given in place of tkrst-fruit 
offerings. 

Lanunergeyer, the bearded vulture of alpine 
regions, resembling aa eagle in appearance. It 
has a white head with black tufbs at base of the 
bill, end its general plumage is dark brown, 
nearly black. It Is found in the remote moun- 
tain ranges from Southern Spain to China, and 
is becoming scarce. 

Lampblack, a carboniferous pigment obtained 
from flame-smoke, and now produced in 
specially constructed frirnaoes in which bodies 
rich in carbon, such as tar. resin, petroleum, etc., 
are burned. The smoke or soot resulting is 
collected frrom the sides of the frirnace. and 
forms lampblack. It finds use in making 
printer*s ink. black paint, etc. Being a very 
pure form of carbon, it is also utilise in the 
manufacture of dynamo brushes and arc-lamp 
carbons. 

Lamprey. Eel-like fldi having no scales, bones, 
pudred flns, or Jaws. They attach themselves 
by their mouths to flsh whose blood they suck. 
Together with the hagflshes. the lampreys are 
placed in a special class—^be Cyolostomes. 
There are three British lampreys. 

Lonoelet fiss Amphiozns. 

** Lancet,** the name of a noted English medical 
journal, established in 1823 by Dr. Wakley. 

Land Crab, a family of crabs iOecarcinldae) which 
live mainly on land, though migrating to the 
sea to deposit their eggs. 

Land League, an association formed in 1873. with 
Parnell aa president, for compelling a reduction 
in the rents of land, and a reconstruction of the 
land laws in Ireland, and in case of non-com- 
pliance refrislng to pay rent. For a time this 
League exerdsedsreat political influence and was 
an important aid to the Home Rule agitation. 

Landrail, popularly known aa the Ooroorake. was 
a regiilar summer visitor to Britain two genera- 
tions ago. but no longer. Its harsh and piercing 
note was a femiliar sound in English cornflelds. 
Still found in Ireland. 

Landslip, a sudden downward sliding under 
giavityof large masses of rock. soU, etc.: often 
set off by earthquake shock or saturation of a 
particular stratum with water. Many serious 
landslides have occurred fh>m time to time. In 
1618, an earthfall happened at Plurs, on Lake 
Como, involving the destruction of many build- 
ings and the loss of numerous lives. In 1806 a 
portion of Kossberg mountain in Switzerland 
slipped from its position, and falling into the 
valley below buried many villages and hamlets 
and over 800 people. A chalk dlff frrom 100 to 
150 ft. high and three-quarters of a mile long 
fell at Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, in 1830, doing 
great danmge. Over 200 people were killed by 
a landslip in Hainl Tftl, in India, in 1880; and 
at Quebec, in 1880. a rocky eminence called 
Cape Diamond gave way, many buildings being 
destroyed and lives lost. Notable landslips in 
recent times have occurred at Amalfi (Italy) in 
1024, and at Murchiston (New Zealand) in 
1020. 

Langue d’oe and Langue d*6n, the two principal 
medisBval French dialects, oe and oR being their 
respective words for the afflrmatlve particle 
(modern Frencfli eui). Lanout d'oe, spoken 
couth of the Loire, was the language of the trou- 
badours. Provencal, one of Its dialects had a 
literary revival in the 10th cent, under the 
Influence of the poet FiddCiio Mistral Lanow 
d*oll was spoken in nortbeni France, and it was 
the dialect of the Paris region which developed 
into modern French. 

Lantern Fly, bugs belonging to the femfly 
Fidmidae in which the head is drawn out to 
form a lantem-like structure. In no instance is 
the ** lantern" luminous, though natundlsts 
used to thhik it was. 

** Lantern of England.** Bath Abbey possesBea so 
many windows that it is called sometimes the 
"Lantern of England." Among numerous 
interesting monuments Bath Abbey contains 
that of Malthus, author of EsMy on PopuIsRon. 
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La nth a nu m, a metal belonging to the rare earth 


group of metals, discovered by Mosander in 1830. 
^pis Lazuli, an azure-blue mineral, being a 
silicate of aluminium and sodium. The pig- 
ment nltramarina is made by grindtaig it, 
though artlflclal ultramarine has largely super- 
seded it. The mineral (also called tasm^) has 
been used as a gemstone slnoe ancient timee. 
Lapwing or Green Plover, fluniUar British bird on 
moors and marshlands with iridescent greenish- 
black plumage, white underparta, and black 
crest. Often called "peewit" from Its cry. 
Protected under Protection of Birds Act, 1067. 
DTboard is the old nautical term indicating the 
left-hand side of a ship, and changed by 
Admiralty order to " port in 1844. Starboard 
is the right-hand side. 

Larch, a familiar coniferous tree In the mountain 
regions of northern Europe, and though not 
native to Britain, the (Common Larch is sucoese- 
fully cultivated in various parts of the kingdom. 
It is one of the best of all turpentine-yleiding 
trees, and the bark is valued for tanning. Ihe 
larch is an unusual conifer in being deciduous. 
Larld, a bird of the Laridae or gull femtty. 

Lark, a frunlly of song birds (Alaudidae) of many 
species, some of which— notably the ekylarir— 
axe fruned for their habit of eoarlng Into the air, 
singing ail the while. They build their neste on 
the ground In the open oountry and, except for 
the black lark of Russia, have streaked brown 
plumage. The skylark and woodlark are the 
best known British species, while the oreeted 
lark and shore lark are among the oooaslonal 
visitors. Africa has the greatest number of larks: 
America has only one spedee, the homed lark. 
Larkspur, the common name of the genus Dd> 
phinium, a favourite flower Introduced into 
British gardens from Bwltzeiiand in 1673. The 
common iarkspnr is D. eanaolida. 

Larva, the undeveloped form of any animal which, 
before maturity, undergoes metamorphosiB. 
nsually diff erant from the adult in etnictura and 
habits. 

Laser. A remarkable kind of light eonroe that 
was discovered in 1060. With the laser It Is 
possible to probe the behaviour of matter under 
the Influence of enormous energy densities, 
range and survey vast distances to mloroBcopio 
accuracy, and send mlUloDs of telephone and 
television messages between any two polntB that 
can see each other with teleBOQpes. Laser light, 
in contrast to natural light. Is coherent and can 
be expressed as a regular progression of waves 
carrying energy along a particular path. Thus 
the essential difference is that laser liidit is an 
orderly sort of wave motion In contrast to 
ordioary light which is ixflierently unsteady and 
therefore an inefficient carrier of Information in 
time. The name nuuet, whidi is the micro- 
wave parent of the laser, derives from the ex- 
pression "microwave ompliftcatian by the 
stimulated emission of radiation." Upon, 
application to light wavelengths the microwave 
p^ of the name lost its meaning and the term 
maser became generally descriptive of any 
device in wbicb stimulated emission dominateB. 
Latent Heat is the quantity of heat required to 
convert 1 gram of a substanoe from one fevm 
into another. For example, when a eoUd 
changee into a liquid or a liquid Into a gas. the 
addition of heat to bring about the change 
produces no rise in temperature, the energy 
being absorbed in the form of btent heat. 
An equal amount is released when the process 
is reversed. The latent heat of frislon of ice Is 
about 70*6 calories per gram, that of the vapori- 
sation of water about 630 calories per gram. 
Laienn Oonncils were the religious oonventions 
held in the Lateran basilica at Boms for 
deciding ImporUmt questions of Church 
doctrine. The most brilliant was that of 1216, 
which pronounced in fkvour of a Gnieade. 
See Bcmniiiloal Oonnofls. 

Laterlte, a residual deposit formed in the tropics 
by weathering and deoomposttion of igneous 
rocks. It coasts matoly of hydrated fenrie 
and aluminium oxides and Is dlffloult tooultivata. 
Latin Amarioa, The Bpanish-epeakiiig, Port- 
ugueee-epealdng, and French-speaking countries 
of N. America. B. America. Central America, 
and the W. Indies. See J/M* 

Latttude of a point on the eartti's surfeoe Is Its 
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angular dlatanoe (torn the eanator, meaguied 
ou (he aorfaoe of the earth in degnee, minuter 
and eeoondi. Thus the equator le 0* Lat. and 
tbejTOleB 90* Lat. (N. or B.). First determined 
by Hipparchua of Nlcaea about 100 B.a 

Lautfiliig Gtaii. 8es Nitrouf cndde. 

Lannoe or Band Biel* a family of eel-Ilke sea flahee 
found in large numbere on the coasts of North 
America ana Burope. There are two species 
common to British waters. These fishes are of 
a bright silvery hue, and live much In the sand 
underneath the water. They are prised as 
bait. 

Laurentian Shield reflras to the Pre-Cambrian 
rocka in the region of the Upper Lakes of 
Canada, nearly 2 million sq. m. in extent. Of 
enormous imimrtance to Canada on account of 
the mineral wealth, forests yielding valuable 
timber and wood-pulp, and water-power. 

Lava, the molten rook which is erupted from a 
volcanic vent or fissure. Also the same 
material which has cooled and solidified. 

Iawb, very fine sun-bleached linen. In olden time 
called ** cloth of Bhelms.'* 

Lead, a mxSt malleable metal, symbol Fb (Latin 
i^umbtm), occurring in numerous ores, which 
are easily smelted. Its most Important source 
is the mineral galena which consists chiefly of 
lead sulphide: rarely is it found ftee. Lead is 
lar^y used in plumbing on account of its pli- 
abfllty, and In nuclear reactors as a shield against 
radiation because of its very high density. As 
an alloy element it combines in the formation 
of type metal, stereo metal, shot metal, pewter, 
and many other compounds. Oxides of lead 
axe used in some types of glass and in the manu- 
facture of paints (red lead). All lead com- 
pounds are poisonous. Leading producers of 
lead are the united States (Missouri). Australia 
(Broken Hill) and the Soviet Union. 

Leaf Xhaeot, a group of Insects related to the 
locusts. grasshopperB and stick Insects which in 
coloor and form closely resemble leaves. 

Leal Miners, insect larvae which tunnel between 
the upper and lower skins of leavee. Most 
leaf miners are caterpillars of tiny moths; some 
aawfly larvn have the same habit. 

LeaBusa, or combinations of kings, countries, 
oommunities, have been foequent since the 
kings of Canaan united against the Israelites. 
Among the most famous leagues may be men- 
tioned the Holy or Catholic League, which 
prevented the accession of Henry IV. of France 
until he became a Boman Catholic: and the 
League of Augsburg against Louis XIV. of 
France In 1080. 

League ol Nattons, was founded on Jan. 10, 1020. 
vntb the object of promoting international 
peace and security. The original members were 
tte slgiMtorlee to the Peace Treaties at Ver- 
ndUes, and membership grew to fifty-three as 
new nations and ex-enemy States were ad- 
mitted. Two notable absentees were the United 
States and Soviet Buasia, the latter not being 
represented until 1934. Germany was a mem- 
ber from 1020 to 1088. The League had an 
Assembly which met at Geneva every year 
and a Council which met five or six times a year. 

Permanent Court of International Justice 
ilts at The Hague. The final Assembly of the 
League was held at Geneva between April 8 
and 18. 1040. Its p^ has been taken by the 
United Nations. The International Labour 
Organisation, set up by the League of Nations 
met on "Ai^ 20. 1044. at Philadelphia and 
resumed its old quaxters at Geneva under the 
new organisation in 1040. 

Leap Year or Blssextils. was fixed by Julius 
Onsar. 45 B.a. the addition of one day in every 
four years bringing the measure of the calendar 
year even with the astronomical year with 
three minutes per year over. The Gregorian 
Calendar coneoted this by dropping leap year 
at the centuries not divisibls by 400. For 
instance. 1700, 1800. and 1000 were not leap 

Titaralny — ffrr F81(l)« 

Leather was made in andent Xgypt, Greece, and 
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Leather is classed either according to the skins 
from which it is made or the system of prepara- 
tion employed. The best-known kinds axe 
morocco, kin, Russian, chamois. Cordovan, 
grained, patent, russet, tan. calf, Hungarian. 

Leech, an aquatic blood-sucking worm, mostly 
found in fresh-water ponds. Each end of the 
body is provided with a sucker, but that at the 
head end has Jaws and teeth. The medicinal 
leech has three Jaws. The leech attaches Itself 
with avidity to animal bodies and sucks until 
slutted. Its saliva im itntl . nimgHlRTit- 

Leeward, a nautical term, meaning the sheltered 
side of a veasel-Hhat is. the opposite side to 
that from which the wind Is blowing. 

Legion, a body of Roman troops, varying in num- 
bers at different periods. A Mon was divided 
into 10 cohorts, and every cohort into three 
maniples. Three legions composed the Roman 
army of occupation In Britain. 

Legion of Honour, the Freneb order for distin- 
guished services, military or civil, was instituted 
by Napoleon I. in 1802. and confirmed and 
modified under later rules. There are five 
grades — Grands Croix, Grapds Officiers. Com- 
mandeurs, Officiers. and Chevaliers. 

Legume, the fruit typical of tha pea. bean fiunily. 
or Leouminome. 

Lemmin g, small light-brown rodents with dark 
spots, abounding in Scandinavian counMes and 
in Siberia, about 5 in. long, with a short stump 
of a tail. The migrations of the lemming are 
famous, probably caused by overbreeding when 
food is plentiful. So insistent is the urge to keep 
moving that these animals will march on into 
the sea in their thousands and be drowned. 

Lemur, the most primitive member of the Primate 
order of mammals (to which man, apes, and 
monkeys also belong). They are noted for 
having strong pliant toes enabling them to use 
their feet as hands, and also well-developed 
thumbs on the hands. They have long 
squitiel-like tails, fox-shaped heads, and large 
staring eyes, and are distributed over the 
tropical parts of the Old World, being most 
abundant in Madagascar. 

Lend-Lease. During the earlier phases of the 
Second World War the bulk of British invest- 
ments in the U.S.A. had to be either sold or 
pledged to Americans in payment for dollar 
supplies. After the United States entered the 
war this drain was stopped by the Lease-Lend 
arrangement, under which Great Britain met 
the costs of American consumption in Great 
Brltahi, while the United States p^d for British 
supplies from America. This arrangement was 
abniptly terminated on the ending of hostilities: 
and Great Britain and other belligerent coun- 
tries found themselves without means of paying 
in dollars for indispensable American supplies, 
including the foodstuffs, materials and capital 
goods needed for economic reconstruction. In 
these circumstances Great Britain negotiated 
with the United States and also with Canada a 
large loan, which was used for buying dollar 
supplies and played an important part in help- 
ing the West European economies to maintain 
themselves and feed their peoples while they 
were carrying through the earlier stages of post- 
war reconstruction. These loans involved large 
charges for interest and amortisation in future 
years, but proved far too small to meet the 
dollar deficit for more than a short period. In 
face of this situation the United States launched 
the Marshall Plan (g.v.). 

Lonses, pieces of transparent material designed to 
focus an image of an illuminated object. 
Usually of glavi, but plastic lenses are common, 
and quarts, etc. are used for special puipoees. 
The surfhees of the simplest lenses ore parts of 
spheres. Lenses which are tbidinst, or thinnest, 
at the centre are called convex and concave 
resiMively. Lenses of complex shape are often 


male after the ptooess of tain^ 
tlttoiigb Untanned skins are 1 


has been gone 
Down as pelts. 


used in micxoscopoB, etc. Electron lenses are 
airangements of deotric or magnetic fields which 
focus beams of electrons, eg., on to television 
screens. 

Lent, the forty days' period of fiurting that pre- 
cedes Easter. 

LepMoMere, the Older of insects with aoa^ wings 
and Mies, to which the 00.000 buttexiUes and 

ywntKn hrinitig- 

LMtooB. A gronp of partides which Indudes 
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electronst nuetrlnos and muonB. All are much 
^bter than protons or any of the baryons. See 

Lepus,' the oonstellation of the Hare, situated 
under the Orion rtoup, and one of the constel- 
latioiu with which the ancients were fiuniliar. 

lAttres de Cadbet. seated tetters which the kinss of 
France issued to their agents to secure the im> 
prisonment of distrust^ or disliked peraons 
without trial. Abolished in 1780. 

Levde. a State reception held by the Sovereign or 
his representative and attended by men only. 

Xisver.arlgid bar of metal or wood used forraiidng 
heavy bodies, and worked by means of a support 
caUed the fhlcrum placed underneath the lever. 

lAwis, a contrivance for stone-lifting, the principle 
of which was known to the ancient Romans: it 
consists of two dovetail tenons of inm or other 
metal, espanded by an interveni^ key in a 
dovetail-shaped mortice in the stone, and 
shackled by a ringed bolt to the hoisting chain. 

Leyden Jar. the earliest form of electrical con- 
denser. Its Invention is usually credited to 
Muschenbroeck of Leyden (1745). It consisted 
of a Jar coated inside and out with tinfoil for 
about two-thirds of its height and having its 
inner coating connected with the top by a brass 
knob and chain. The Jar was charged by 
connecting it to an electrc^atic machine. 

Lias, a geological term referring to the lower sec- 
tion of the Jurassio group, and mainly com- 
prising shales and limestones. 

Liberalism. See J2B. 

Libraries, before the invention of printing, were 
few. and collected together at enormous cost. 
At Nineveh remains of libraries, consisting of 
tablets of baked clay, have been discovered. 
There were two libraries at Alexandria contain- 
ing a vast collection of rolls or volumes, founded 
by Ptolemy 1 8oter (367-283 b.o.) and estab- 
lished by Ptolemy II Philadelphus (309-246 B.a). 
Am(»ng the great libraries of later times may 
be mentioned the Vatican library at Rmne. 
moved to its present premises In 1588; the 
Royal Library in Paris which later became the 
Biblluthtoue Nationale; The Astor Library, 
New York; and in England, the Bodleian 
Library. Oxford, and the British Museum 
Library at Bloomsbury. Since 1850 public 
libraries have been established in all the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom. The first 
lending library was opened in Edinburgh in 
1720. In most villages there Is a ** county 
library centre ** to which collections of boolra 
are sent by the County Library. In Great 
Britain there are 24.000 centres of this kind in 
village dubs, halls, shops, schools, and even 
homes. In some counties there is a library van 
or the bibliobuB, as it has been called by a 
French writer. This travelling library tours on 
a pre-arranged time-table so that everyone 
knows exactly when it will arrive. The British 
Museum Library in London, the National 
Library of Scotland, in Edinburgh, that of Wales 
in Aberystwyth, the Bodleian Library of Oxford 
and the Cambridge University Library comprise 
the ** copyright " libraries, entitled to receive a 
copy of each new book published in Britain. 
Other national Ubraries are the National Lend- 
ing Library for Science and Technology, under 
the Department of Education and Science, at 
Boston Spa, Yorkshire, and the National 
Central Library, which is responsible for inter- 
lending at national and International level. 
Four of the best special libraries in the world are 
open to the public in London. They are: 

1. The Library of the Natural History 
Museum (for soology, geology, and related 
subjects). 

2. The LOnaryoftheSdenoe Museum (all 
branches of sdenoe and technology, except 
medicine). 

8 The Patent Office Library. 

4. The Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which is the national art library 
oontatDing volumes and photographs on all 
aipBccs of fine, applied, and decorative 

Full details of the large number of specialist 
Utories in London (including that of the British 
Lfotary of Political and Economlo Sdenoe, one 
of the best coltootions in the world on this sulnect. 


at the London School of Economics) will be found 
in TheStudeni'e Guide to the Librariee of Loudon^ 
by R. A. Rye. published by the University of 
London Press and The lAbrarlee of Greater 
London, by L. M. Harrod, published by O. Bell. 
See also British Museum. India Office Ltbsaiy. 

Libration, an astronomical term referring to an 
apparent irregularity in the moon's course, 
which may be libration in longitude or latitude, 
or diurnal, and due to a variety of causes. 

Lichens. In every Uchen, two plants are asso- 
ciated. one being an al^ and the other a 
fungus. The fongus derives its food from the 
alga: probably the alga gains too fhim the 
association, being protected against desiccation 
by the fongus (an example of symbioslB). 
Lichens are the first plants to colonise bare 
rocks. 

Life-Boat was invented by three men. Lionel Lukin 
who converted a coble into a boat for saving lifo 
in 1785: William Wouldbave, who dlBOoveieA 
bow to make a boat right herself if she capsised. 
and Henry Oreathead, who built a lifo-boat, 
partly from WouJdhave's model, in 1789. This 
boat was stationed at South Shields, which was 
the first permanent life-boat station to be estab- 
lished. It was not until 1851 that the first life- 
boat able to self-right was built, and amotor was 
first installed In a life-boat in 1904. Modem 
motor life-boats have engines of firom twin-18 
h.p. to twin-80 h.p.. with a speed of nearly 10 
knots. All coastal life-boats in this country 
are maintained by the Royal National IJfeboat 
Institution founded by Sir William Hillary in 
1824. 

Light, a particular kind of electromagnetic dis- 
turbance capable of travelling through space, 
and some kinds of matter, and of affecting our 
eyes to cause vision. Its finite speed was first 
demonstrated by O. ROmer. using observations 
of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites in 1675. 
In 1860 Maxwell showed that light waves are 
electromagnetic. Since Einstein's theory of 
relativity (1905) it has been generally realised 
that the speed of light Is a fundamental natural 
constant. Visible light with wavelengths 
between about 4 and 6 x 10~* cm. is only a small 
part of the electromagnetic spectrum. Subtle 
modem methods give the speed as 2*997980 X 
10'** cm. per sec. (about 186,000 miles per 
sec.). 

Light Tear. A measure of astronomical distance, 
equal to the distance light travels in the course 
of a year. A light year is thus 6*88 million 
million miles. See also F8(2). 

Ughthouses, to warn ships of dangerous places and 
indicate coasts, points, harbours, etc., have 
existed slnoe the building of the Pharos, a 
tower of white marble 000 ft. high, built by 
Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus at Alexandria about 
280 B.C. In early lighthouses the lights were 
simple fires. The most famous and one of the 
earliest British lighthouses is the Eddystone 
(q.v.). Dungeness lighthouse, opened in 1960, 
is very modem in design, capable of automatic 
operation and the first of its kind to incorporate 
the xenon electric arc lamp as a source of illumi- 
nation. The electric fog signal consists of 
sixty loud-speaker units built into the tower 
Just below the lantern, giving a honeycomb effect. 
The Ughthouses of England and Wales, the 
Channel Islands, and Gibraltar are under the 
control of Trinity House; Oommiasioneta of 
Northern Llghtbouaes control those of Scotland; 
and toe CoromissloneiB of Irish Lights control 
toe coasts of Ireland. PartioalaiB of lights in all 
parts of the world are published for the guidance 
of navUmtion in toe Adndraltv LUts of lAdhfe^ 
compiled annually by toe British Admiralty. 

Lightning, toe flash of a discharge of electricity 
between two clouds, or between a clood and the 
earth, when the strength of the electric fields 
becomes so great as to break down the restetanoe 
of toe intervening air With "forked" 
Ughtning toe actual path, often branched, is 
visible, while with " ste^ " lightning the flash 
Is hidden by the clouds which themselves are 
illuminated. "Ball "Ughtning or fireballs is the 
name given to the luminous balls which have been 
seen floating in the'atr during a tounderstonn. 
The Boys camera has provided much informa- 
tion regarding toe 00000006 of events in a 
lightning diatoaxge. It is found that a flash 
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oonahtB of a number of eeparate etrokee. > 
neoallF four or five, and that the diecharge of 
eleotrfoity to earth begins with a faintly 
hnnJnouB ** leader** moving downwards and 
branching at intervals. As the ground is 
apnroaobed a much brighter luminosity travels 
back along the oonduoting channels, lighting up 
the several branches. The multiple strokes 
which follow in fractions of a second have the 
same ** return ** nature and are rarely branched. 
Lightning flashes to earth damage structures, 
cause loss of life and endanger overhead power 
systems, often Interrupting electricity supply. 
Such storms generally affect radio transmissions 
and present hasards to aircraft. Thunder*clouds 
may develop energy fhr exceeding the capacity 
of our largest power generating stations. 

Lightning Conductor, a metal rod. the upper part 
of which is of copper with a conical Mint, the ' 
lower portion being iron, which extends into the 
earth. Its effect is to gather to itself the sur- 
rounding electricity and discharge It into the 
earth, thus preventing Its falling upon the pro- 
tected building. In ships, lightning conductors 
are flxed to the masts and carried down through 
the Ship's keel-sheathing. Benjamin Franklin 
was the first to realise the possibilities of 
lightning protection and. in 1762. carried out 
bis famous experiment of drawing electridty 
from thunder-clouds, with the aid of a sharp- 
pointed conductor flxed to a kite. 

LllUbulero. an old marching song composed by 
Purcell. With words by Wharton, it is said to 
have ** sung James II. out of three kingdoms.** 
During the second world war it was used by 
the B.B.C. as a station identification signal 
preceding news bulletins. 

Liqr Family (Liliaceae), one of the largest families 
of flowering plants, with 200 genera and 2.500 
spedes. It includes the true lilies (lAlium), 
tulips and hyadnths. Useful vegetables be- 
loudiig to the flunily are the onion and aspara- 
gus. 

limes, trees of the genus TiUa, including some 30 
SpeoieB spread over north temperate regions. 
The word is a corruption of ** linden.'* Limes 
native to Britain are the small-leaved T. 
eardata and the broad-leaved T, plaivvhvUoi. 
The hybrid T. mdoarii was Introduced into 
Britain fhmi the Continent during the 17tb 
cent, and is flrequently seen in streets and parks, 
lime-wood was used by Orlnling Gibbons for his 
fruit, flower, and bird deooratiQDs. 

Ltmestone is carbonate of calcium. It Is found in 
every geological formation, and is often highly 
foHillferoiis. Marble Is limestone that will 
polish after cutting. 

linen, a textile fabric manufsetursd from flax 
fibre, known to the ancient Egyptians, and first 
manufactured in England under Henry III. by 
Ftemish weavers. The chief seat of the manu- 
facture is Ulster, with Belfast as the centre. 
Ihmfarmline (famous for its damasks) and Man- 
chester are also large linen-producing towns. 

ling, a sea-fish common on Uie coasts of Britain, 
and abounding in more northern waters. It 
averages from 8 to 4 ft. In length, and is a 
voraeiottB feeder, living chiefly on small fish 
Ting te also the name applied to CaUuna vuloarU, 
the plant which most people called " heather." 

TAnarntmHim. $€6 M28(l). 

linseed, the seed of the flax plant, containing, 
apart from Its fibrous substance, certain oily 
and nltrogenoas matter of considerable com- 
mercial value. This yields linseed oil, and 
some of the residue Is um to make cattle food. 

Lion, the most impressive of the Cat family (Felis 
Iso or genus Panthera). It is chiefly found in 
open bush country in Africa, being oompara- 
tfv^y rare in Asia. Its large square head, its 
flowing mane (in the males only), and Its tufted 
tall distinguish it. From tip to tip it can reach 
a laSith of 10 ft.; a weight of 600 lb. Only 
WMk. old lions are liable to attack man, usually 
they avoid him. 

Lton mod Unloom* the supporting figmes of the 
royal asms of Great Britain, date from the 
unka ofBootland with England at the aooesrion 
of James 1. (James VI. of Booriand). the Hon 
fepfemntlBg England and the unloom Scotland. 

Llmcisg me emeiiem ecmhlned with aloobolic 
mid aw of many kinds, named aooording 
in UHlr llmwings or plam of produotlon, and 
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include Maraschino, Gbartrense, Curacoa, 
Benedictine, Moyau, Kflmmel, etc. 

Liquid* the name given to matter in such state that 
it takes its shape from the containing vesseL 
The volume it occupies is independent of the 
container, however. See F17(l). 

Litanies were first used In church pTooessions In 
the 6th cent. The first EngUsh litany was 
commanded to be redted in the Befoimed 
churches by Henry VIII. in 1644. 

Llthinm. a soft metallic element, symbol Li. 
similar to sodium. It is very reactive and is 
stored under paraffin olL It is the lightest 
metal element. 

Lithography, the art of drawing on stone and print- 
ing therefrom, was discovered by Alois Sene- 
felder about 1796, and was introduced into 
England a few years later. Many Improve- 
ments in the art have been made in recent years, 
especially in chromo-lltbography and photo- 
lithography. 

Litre, a metric measure, was abolished in 1964 as a 
Bcientlflc imit of volume, but remains as an 
everyday unit, e.a., of wine tn countries that us^ 
the metric ssrstem for everyday purposes. 

Liturgy, the name given to the Church ritual, 
though strictly applying only to the portion 
used In the cdebratlon of the Eucharist or 
Lord's Supper. The Anglican liturgy is laid 
down in the Book of Common Prayer (1662). 
Parliament gave its consent in 1965 for changes 
in the form of worship. 

Liverworts (Hepatics), a class of simple green 
plants related to the mosses. There is no 
differentiation Into stem and leaves. Liver- 
worts are most common In damp situations, 
such as the banks of ditches. 

Lizard, the name given to a diversified order of 
reptiles, of which there are about 1.600 species. 
Included among the lizards are the geckos, cham- 
eleons, glass snakes, sklnks. and blind worms. 

Llama, mammals related to the camels, from 
which they differ in small size, absence of 
humps, and more woolly coat. The domestic 
llama of S. America is used as a beast of burden, 
also providing wool. meat, and milk. See dUo 
Alpaca, Chianaco. 

Loadstone or Lodestone, an oxide of iron, found 
chiefly in Sweden and Norway. Its sclentiflo 
name is uwgnetlte. It has the power of attract- 
ing pieces of iron and served as the first magnets 
used in compasses. One of the class of non- 
metallic magnetic materials nowadays known 
as •• ferrites.** 

Lobby Gorrespondents are political ooneBPondeDts 
of newspapers who do not report the actual 
proceedings of Parliament — this is done by 
Parliamsitary CorrespondentB-’-’bot interpret 
political news and events. 

Lobsters are marine crustacean animals existing in 
large numbers in the northern seas of Europe 
and America, and in firir proportion on some 
parts of the British coasts, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Channel Islands. 

Locarno, Treaty ol, 1926. whereby Germany. 
France, and Belgium undertook to maintain 
their present frontiers and to abstain from the 
use of force against each other. Hitler broke 
the pact by re-occupying the Rhineland, the 
demilitarisation of which had been recognised 
by Germany, 

Loonst. insects of the grasshopper family, but 
mnch more powerftiL They are taihabitanta of 
bot countries, and often make their appearance 
in untold mUlloDB, like clouda, devastating all 
the vegetation that comes within their coarse. 
The locost-tree {Ceraumia eiUgua) is supposed 
to have fbmished food to St. John the Baptist 
in the wilderness, and its "beans" have 
aooordiiigly been styled " St. John's Bread.** 

Loess, a deposit of silt or marl laid down by wind 
action. The biggest loess deposits are in Asia, 
the source of the dust of which they are oom- 
poeed probably being the deeerts of Central Asia. 

Log. a line used for reckoning the speed at which a 
ship la travelling. It was flxat used in the 10th 
cent. The line Is divided Into spaces of 60 
ft. marked off by knots and measured by a 
half-minute aand gJass. be aring the same 
proportion to an hour as 60 ft. bear to a mile. 

Iiogiuithma. a system of calculation invented by 
John Kapler in 1614. and developed by 
Henry Briggs a Ibw yesra later. Thus if a 
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number le eimreaeed u the power of another 
number. i.e.. then n to eaid to be the 

logarithm of a to baae fr. written logKk Com- 
mon logs are to base 10 and Napierian to 
bsse 2*7182818 . . expressed as e. Their use 
represents a great saving of time. 

PositlvtoiiL 8m J85. 

LOQaxds. 8MJ£fi. 

LombazdA a German people, originating on the 
Elbe, who settled In Italy In the 6th cent., 
oocopylng northern and oentral regions, and 
establishing a kingdom with Pavla as capital. 
They were conquered by GharleinMne In 774. 
but left their name to the region of Lombardy. 
Lombard Street. London, takes its name from 
the Lombard merchants and bankers who came 
to settle there in the 12th cent. 

London Gay. geologloal stratum which occupies 
much of the London Basin and part of the 
Hampshire Basin. It represeots the lower 
stratum of t|ie Eocene. Outside the metropolis, 
brickfields Utilise the clay for brlckmaklng. 
Water l^d above this In^rvious stratum to 
tapped by a number of artesian wells in London. 
The tunnels of the Capital's underground raO- 
ways run through the London day. 

London University comprises nearly one-third of 
the academic activity of the United Elngdom, 
and to recognised as one of the great universities 
of the world. Originated In the foundation of a 
non-sectarian college in Gower Street in 1828. 
Among the chief colleges are: University. 
Kings. Imperial College of Scienoe and Tech- 
nology. London School of Economics. School of 
Oriental and African Studies. Queen Mary. Birk- 
beck. Boyal Holloway, Bedford. Westfield, and 
Queen Ellabeth CoU^. London University 
was the first to throw open all degrees to women 
(1878). 

Long Distance Routes. The National Parks and 
Access to the (kiontryside Act 1846 provided for 
the establishment in England and Wales of Long 
Distance Footpaths and Bridleways. The 
following have bem approved but only the 
Pennine Way has been completed: Pennine 
Way (a magidfloent hill walk cf 260 miles from 
Edale in Derbyshire along the Pennines over 
the Cheviots to the Sootttoh border): Pem- 
brokeshire Coast Path; Offa's Dyke Path (168 
miles along the marches of Wales); South 
Downs Way (Beachy Head to Salisbury); 
South-West Peninsula Coast Path (North 
Cornwall. South Oomwall. South Devon. Somer- 
set and North Devon, Dorset); Yorkshire Coast 
and North York Moors. 8 m also NationalParks. 

Longitude of a point on the earth’s surface is the 
angle which the meridian through the poles 
and that point makes with some standard 
meridian. The meridian through Greenwich 
is usually accepted as the standard meridian 
and the longitude to measured east or west of 
that Una. As the earth revolves through 
860* In 24 hrs., 16” longitude represent 1 hour's 
difference In apparent time. 

Long Parliament (1640-60), marked the end of 
Charles I’s 11-year attempt to govern without 
parliament. It carried through what has come 
to be called ** the English Revolution " and was 
the parliament of the dvil war (1642-40). 

Lord lieutenant is the Queen’s representative in 
the county, and his office is now largely ceremo- 
nial. On nis recommendation the magistrates 
or Justices of the Peace are appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor. The office was created in 
1640 to take over the military duties of the 
sheriff. 

Lords, Bdnae ol, the Upper House of the British 
Parliament composed of Lords Spiritual and 
Lords Temporal. The former consist of the two 
Archbishops and twenty-four E ng lis h B^om 
and the latter of Peers and Peeresses. ThefrOl 
membrnshlp to about 900. The r^t of the 
Lords to veto Bills passed by the Gammons to re- 
stricted the ParUament Acts ^1911 and 1949. 

The Lord HUh Chancellor presldee over the 
Houseof Lords. 8m Seotlcii C. Part XL 

Louse, paiasitlo Insect found on the sl^ ctf birds 
and niuLmn^io- The Nbtd or biting lice bdong 
to the order Mdttovhaoai the true or su^fog 
to to the order Anopkifa. Two sp^m ^ Hoe 
pazasitieemaii. andone of these, the body louse, 

. Is a carrier of typhus. , . 

Loom one of the old royal palaces of Paris, was 


baUt In Its present form partly by Tranols. L 
and added to by later momur^ Lords XIV. 
completing the edifice. Napotoon L turned It 
into a museum and enrtohed it with the plunder 
of many foreign art galleries. The great ex* 
t^on to the Louvre building begun by 
Napoleon L was completed under Itepdleon 
HI. in 1867. Much injury was dome to the 
building during the Commune of 187L 
^ongst other fiunous treasures it houses the 
Venus de Milo and Leonardo da Vinci’s mas- 
terpiece. La Oioeumda, 

LovaUid, a vivid little bird native to Africa, re- 
sembling a parralmet but with a short, wide tail 
and short body. 

LSD (d’lyserglc add diethylamide). This hallo- 
dnogenic drug has addeved wide notoriety 
because of its use by certain people to give them- 
selves abnormal mental experiences. Doctors 
have frequently warned against the dangers of 
its use. It to active in extremely small quanti- 
ties and a dose as small as a fifty-millionth part 
of a gram can cause marked disturbances of the 
mental frmotlon in man. LSD has been used 
In the study of mental disease because it pro- 
duces symptoms very similar to mental dis- 
orders such aa sohteophrenia. 8m Section P. 
Partm. 

Luddites, a combination oi workmen formed In 
1811. in a period of great dtotross, with the ob- 

^ng largdy^^opted, which th^^mm^ed^ 
the cause of their troublea. Their first outbreak 
was at Nottingham, and was stated to have been 
started by a young apprentice named Ned Ludd. 
Afterwards, serious Luddite riots occurred in 
various parts of the country, especially In the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where many people 
were killed, mills were dertroyed, and numbers 
of rioters were tried and executed. Charlotte 
Bronte used the period in her novel. Skirtoy. 

Lunar Month. 8m Month. 

Lung Fishes or DfimoL 8m DfamoL 

Lntednm. element of the rare-earth metal group 
discovered in 1007 by Urbaln. 

Lutheranism. 8m J26. 

Lynx, cats of sturdy build, with tufted ears and 
spotted fur. inhabiting many parts of the world, 
including Northern and Central Europe. They 
commit serious ravages among Sheep and goats 
and are very fierce. 

Lyon King of Arms, the President of the Scottish 
Lyon Court, and head of the heraldic organisa- 
tion for Scotland. 

Lyre-Bird, a remarkable fiunily of AnstraJlan birds, 
the males of which possess a beautiftU lyre- 
shaped tail. The bird to not more then 16 in. 
long, but its taJl. displayed during ite re- 
markable oonrtehip dance, is 28 In. in Imigth. 
There are two spectee; the Superb and Albert’s 
Lyrebird. 

M 

Macaque. A ftmily of monkeys which biClude 
the Barbery ape (specimens of which live on 
Gibraltar), the Bbesns macaque (the organ 
grinder’s monkey and the one used for experi- 
mental work in the investigation of disease), 
the Bonnet monkey of southern India and 
Ceylon, the Grab-eating, and the Fig-taUed 
monkeys of soutb-eastem Asia. 

Macaw, a genus of large parrots with brilliant 
scarlet and Sky-blue plumage, with inter- 
wiingHngw of gieeu. Native to South and Cen- 
tral America. 

Mace, origlnidly a weapon of offence, now an ensign 
of authority home before offleers of state Sod 
other dignitarieB. In the House of Commons 
the mace to handed to sn offlclal of the Grown by 
the Sergeant-at-Anns at the oloee of a parlia- 
mentary seesion. 

Mach Number. Unit of fUgfat speed. The ratio of 
speed of flight to speed of sound under same 
conditions of pressure and density. Speed of 
sound at sea-level Is 762 m.p.h.. so flight speed 
of 881 m.p.h. to equivalent toa Bfarii Number of 
«. At supeiBonio speeds the Mach Number to 
greater than 1: eubeonlo needs, less than 1. 

MaSkereL a cnwiUiiT aea>-ftaii extothig In tom 
numbers tn the nortliem waters of both hemi- 
spheres. In May and June Immense shoals an 
to be found round Gie BittiSh coasts. 
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Mfujromolaoiilei am rety large molecules about 
10.000 times or more as heavy as ordinary small 
molecules like hydrogen. Most are built up 
from a large number of simple sub«units« i.e.. 
are polymers (g.e.). The term macromolecule 
is often used in biology, e.a., starch and cellulose 
are biological macromolecules, both built from 
glucose sub-units. Other Important ones are 
proteins and nucleic adds. The properties of 
macromolecules depend on the sub-units of 
which they are composed. 

Madder, one of the most important of dye-stuffS. 
largely used in producing TUrkey-red dye. but 
now superseded by synthetic alisarin. Natural 
madder is the root of the Rvina tinetorum, 

Hadrler, a term in military engineering denoting 
a beam used to support the earth in a mine or 
fortification, or to receive the mouth of a 
petard. 

Maelstrom, a great whirlpool. The most fiunous is 
that off the coast of Norway, between the islands 
of Moskends and Mosken. of the Lofoten group, 
the power of which has been much exaggerated. 

Mafia, a secret Sicilian society formed for purposes 
of vengeance, private and public, prominent 
about 1800. and again after the second world war. 
Signor Dold (ace B26) is working to end Mafia 
exploitation, intimidation, and violence in Sicily. 
It was not until 1962 that the Italian Parlia- 
ment finally admitted that the Mafia existed and 
decided to set up a conunission to study it and 
the means of eradicating it. The American 
branch of the Mafia, the Cosa Nostra, has infil- 
trated many city governments by bribing 
officials. 

Magellan, Cloiids of. the name given to a pair of 
small galaxies, satellite systems of our own 
galaxy, visible only ftom the southern hemi- 
sphere. On account of their relative nearness to 
the earth (186,000 light-years), they are re- 
ceiving much attention ftom astronomers. 

Magenta, a blue-red aniline dye discovered in 1850 
by Sir W. H. Perkin, and named alter the great 
battle of that year between the French and 
Austrians. 

Magic. See J26. 

Magistrates or Justices ol the Peace preside over 
courts of petty sessions, and are appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor on the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County. Most J.P.s 
are laymen and are unp^d. Biayors during 
their time of office are J.P.8 ear officio. In cer- 
tain big towns a legally-qualified, paid, full-time 
magistrate is appoint^, known as a stipendiary 
magistrate. In London stipendiaries are known 
as Metropolitan Stipendiary Magistrates. J.P.B 
are no longer appobted over the age of 60 and 
they most retire when they reach 70. There 
are now arrangements for the training of magis- 
trates. See D87, 4^ 44. 

Magma, molten rock material rich in volatile 
constituents prior to its eruption at the surfhce. 
On eruption and loss of volatiles it becomes 
lava. 

Magna CSsrta was sealed by King John at Runny- 
mede on June 16, 1216, In obedience to the 
Insistent demands of the barons, and has 
been confirmed many times by later munaroha. 
It was not a revolutionary document. It laid 
down what the barons took to be the recognised 
and fiindamental principles for the government 
of the realm and ixnmd king and barons alike 
to maintain them. Its main provisions were 
that, no man should be punislied without fair 
tria), that ancient liberties generally should be 
preserved and that no demands diould be 
made by an overlord to his vassal (other than 
those recognised) without tbe sanction of the 
great council of the realm. 

Mhgnesfnm. a metallic element, symbol Mg. first 
isolated m 1808 by Sir Humphry Davy, who 
prepared it by electrolysing the chloride. Its 
chief ora are magnesite and dolomite. In- 
dustrially it Is obtained by electrolysis. Many 
important light alloys contain magneslnm. 
The metal bums with a very bright light, and 
for this reason it Is used in pbotographen* flash 
bulbs and also in firework imumfiKCtttre. 

MisfiwttonMVailh’s. es Seotton F, Part ZV. 

I Pali. IBther one of two regions of a 
wheto^tte attraotSon appears concen 


superimposed upon the normal magnetic field 
of the earth. They may occur at any time, 
but are most frequent during equinoetiid 
months and In years of sunspot maxima, 
World-Wide in extent, magnetic storms are 
most pronounced in the polar regions, being 
due apparently to Intense electric currents 
located in the upper atmosphere near to the 
sones of greatest auroral frequency. One 
theory attributes tbe high ionisation of these 
belts to solar radiation. Magnetic storms 
cause radio fade-outs and interfere with 
telegraphic communication. 

BSagnetIsm, originally tbe name given to the 
quality of attraction for iron possessed by lode- 
stone (O.V.). Now known to be a phenomenon 
inseparably connected with electricity (F18). 
Strong magnetic attraction is possessed by a 
comparatively small class of substances: iron, 
nickel, and cobalt are the most common 
elements, but there are several less well known. 
e.g., gadolinium. Many siDoys have valuable 
magnetic properties whi^h make possible 
numberless technical devira. New magnetic 
substances are always being developed (see 
Ferrite). Tbe earth acts like a huge magnet 
with its axis inclined at about 10* to the axis of 
rotation, the magnetic poles being on the 
Boothia Peninsula (North Canada) and South 
Victoria Land (Antarctica). Tbe magnetic field 
at the surfiBce consists of the regular field of a 
magnetised sphere with an irregular field super- 
imposed upon it. Variation In the magnetic 
forces occurs from place to place and from time 
to time, and maps showing the distribution 
over the globe of points of the name declination 
(i.s., the angle which tbe magnetic meridian 
makes with tbe geographical one) are of the ut- 
most importance in navigation. In the south- 
east of tbe British Isles, at present, a magnetic 
needle points Q* and in the north-west 14* west 
of true north. Little is known regarding the 
origin of the main (regular) field of the earth, 
but it is believed that the irregularities are due 
to the presence of intense electric currents In 
the upper atmospheres and local magnetisation 
of rock strata. In 1067 the discovery was 
claimed of Isolated magnetic poles, i.e., north 
and south magnetic poles existing separately. 
Just as positive and negative electrical charges 
exist separately. If this is confirmed it will 
probably rank as one of the most imimrtant 
experimental results of the 20th cent., because 
of its signifloance for the theory of electromag- 
netism and fundamental particles. 

Magnetohydro-dynamlcs. A current-oarrying wire 
always experiences a force if it is in a magnetic 
field. This is the well-known electrodynamlo 
force, and electric motors work because of it. 
If tbe current is carried in a fluid, e. 0 ., a liquid 
metal or a plasma, these forces cause bodily 
movements of tbe fluid, which are in general 
very difficult to calculate. Tbe forces are then 
called magnefokt/dfo-dytiofiiie/orces. Now mag- 
netic fields are themselves produced by electric 
currents; so a current flowing In a fluid pro- 
duces a magnetic field, which then reacts on the 
fluid itself by means of the magnetohydro- 
djmaiDic forces. In tbe Harwell machine Zeta. 
used in studying the technical problems of 
thermonuclear reactions, this effect acts so as 
to constrict the electric discharge on to the axis 
of tbe tube and thus keeps it away ftom tbe 
walls. This action is assisted by an extra mag- 

~ netic field produced by a separate current flow- 
ing in metallic conductors outside tbe tube. 
Ulus the bot plasma is contained by roagneto- 
bydro-dynamic forces and not at all by the 
material tube wall. In practical devices of tbe 
future magnetic forces may have to sustain 
plasma pressures of 60 atmospheres-^a pressure 
for which a thick steel wall would nomially be 
usedi See ohpo Plasma Physios. 

Magnlfloat, the hymn of the Virgin Mary, given In 
Luke 1, 46 beginning in the Vulgate with tbe 
words '* Magnificat anima mea Dominum , 
(" My soul doth magnify tbe Ix>Td **). and used 
in tbe services of all Ohristian Cborcbes. 

Magnitude hi astronomy is a measure of the ap- 
parent brightness of a star, whldb is inversMy 
proportional to the square of Its distance. , A 
Km Dum^ Indicates a bright star, and a high 
one a Mint star. The obMolute WMimUude Is a 
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measure of real briuhtnesB. {.e., the brightness a 
star would have at a standard distance away of 
82-6 light years. The distance can be calculated 
If the apparent and absolute magnitudes axe 
known. 

Magnolia, species of the family Matmoliaceae 
comprising many beautiful trees, and dirubs 
with large and firagxant flowers, and chiefly 
native to North America and Asia. Intro- 
duced In 1688. 

Ma^e, a well-known bird of the crow fjeunily, of 
glossy black and white plumage, famed for Its 
mischievous propensities. 

Magyars, the Hungarian race who came to eastern 
Europe flrom B.W. Asia and settled in Hungary 
in the 10th cent. Their language belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian group. 

Mahdl, an Arab leader of great influence. Invested 
with powers akin to those of a Messiah in the 
Mohammedan mind. The title was taken by 
Mohammed Ahmed, who overran the Egyptian 
Sudan, and in 1885 captured Khartoum. 

Mahoganik a flne hard wood susceptible of a very 
high polish, and distinguished for the beauty of 
Its colour and marklngB. Obtained chiefly from 
the trees of the genera Steidenia (Spanish or 
Cuban mahogany) and Khava (African maho- 
gany) of the family Meliacaea. According to 
tradition Raleigh had a mahogany table made 
for Queen Elizabeth. 

Maidenhair Tree or Ginkgo. This tree takes Its 
name ftom the shape of its leaves, which 
resemble those of the maidenhair fern. Widely 
cultivated In China and Japan. It is the only 
survivor of an order of gymnosperms which 
flourished in Mesozoic times. Botanically 
interesting because the male gametes axe 
motile. 

MalmaHon, oh&teau at Ruell-Malmalson. a western 
suburb of Paris. It derives it name flrom having 
been inhabited in the 11th cent, by the Norman 
brigand Odon. and afterwards, according to 
the tradition, by evil spirits, exorcised by the 
monks of St. Denis. It was the residence of 
Napoleon and of the Empress Josephine after 
her divorce. She died there in 1814 as the re- 
sult of a chill caught while showing the Russian 
Emperor round the grounds. In 1900 it was 
given to the nation. 

Mtdnuey, a strong, sweet wine originally made in 
Greece, but now also in Spain. Madeira, and the 
Azores: known also as Malvoisie. 

Maltose, a sugar formed in cereal grains during 
germination. It is produced by hydrolysis of 
starch, and further hydrolysis converts the 
maltose Into glucose. 

Mamhikz. commonly known as Mameluke, were 
originally — in the 13th cent. — a bodyguard of 
Turkish and Circassian slaves in the service 
of the Sultan of Egirpt. and attained su<fli in- 
fluence that in 1250 they were strong enough 
to appoint one of their own body to the throne 
of Ei^t. After that a succession of Mamluk 
Sultans reigned down to 1517. Then the 
Turks annexed Egypt, and the Mamluks were 
taken into the service of the Beys. Tliey again 
came to the front after Napoleon's conquest of 
Egypt, and for a time resumed governmental 
sway; but in 1811 they were decoyed into the 
citadel of Cairo and massacred by order of 
Meliemet All. 

Mammoth, extinct elephants of gigantic size. In 
1799 the first perfectly preserved specimen was 
found in Siberia in a block of ice. It was in 
prehistoric times an Inhabitant of Britain and 
other parts of Europe, as well as of Asia and 
America. 

Mammoth Cave of Kentadky* about 10 miles long, 
is one of a series of spacious caverns formed In 
the limestone rock formation, and is from 40 to 
300 ft. wide and at one point 800 ft. high. 
Stalactites and stalagmites abound. 

Manatee, an aquatic mammal of the sea cow 
(Sixenia) order of mammals, averaging when 
frill grown from 10 to 12 ft. in length, with 
shovel-shaped tail, and four limbs and naib 
which almost give the appearance of arms and 
hands, la R>ite of their ungainly aspect, tiieee 
creatures are believed to have given rise to the 
of mermaids. 

Mandbua, the original nomadio race inhabiting 
northern Mandiuria who invaded China eariy 
in the 17th cent. A Blandin dynasty occupied 


the imperial throne of China from 1644 to 
1911. 

Mandarin, the name given to a powerful Chinese 
official, civil or military, under the old rdglme, 
whose rank was shown by the wearing of a but- 
ton on the cap. Mandarin is the major lan- 
guage of N. China {eee M29). 

Mandible, the lower jaw In human anatomy. The 
two parte of a bird's beak are known as the 
upper and lower mandible. The term is also 
used fbr biting Jaws in arthropods. 

Manganese, a metallic element, symbol Mn. dis- 
covered by Scheele in 1774. It is silver-white, 
not very hard (it forms a hard alloy with 
carbon), brittle, and tarnishes when exposed to 
air. Its chief ore Is pyrolusiie (manganese 
dioxide). Steels containing manganese are 
very tough, and used for making machine 
parts. 

Maniple, eucharistic vestment worn over left arm. 

Manna, a tree of the ash genus, FraxlnuB omiM, 
grotring in the South of Europe and in the East 
and exuding a sweet substance which is 
gathered, boiled, and eaten. 

Manometer, instrument used to measure gas 
pressure. Usually a U-tube containing water 
or mercury, one end open to the atmosphere, 
the other to the gas whose pressure is to be 
measured. More sensitive for small pressures 
than the Bourdon gauge. 

Manors were estates originally granted in Anglo- 
Saxon times as rewards for knightly service, and 
included the privilege of a special court with 
jurisdiction, criminal and civil, within the 
manorial territory. See Conrt-LeeC. 

Blansion House, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, stands opposite to the Bank 
of England, and was erected in 1789-58 from 
the designs of George Dance. 

Mantis. Large insects belonging to the same 
order as the locusts and grasshoppers. The 
maimer in which the forelegs are held, as though 
in suppliance. has gained for these insects the 
common luune of "praying aumtls." They 
are distributed throughout the wanner countries 
of the world. 

Manx, the Celtic dialect (Manx Gaelic) of the Isle 
of Man. now on the point of extinction. 

Maoris, the race found in New Zealand at the time 
of its discovery by Europeans. The Maoris are 
believed to have migrated from Polynesia about 
1850. They number 165,000 (1961), and being 
very intelligent people have adapted them- 
selves with considerable sucoess to the con- 
ditions of civilised life. Until 1870 they were 
frequently in arms against the Government, 
but since then have settled down with the 
Whites as equal cltizena. 

Maple, trees native to the northern hemisphere. 
There are over 100 species. The sycamore is 
the best-known species growing in Britain. 
The sugar maple abounds in Oanada and the 
eastern parts of the United States. The sugar 
is tapped by boring holes in the tree in Feb. 
and Mar., and the juice that escapes Is collected 
and evaporated. The maple-leaf b the Cana- 
dian national emblem. 

Maquis, name of the dense scrub in Mediterranean 
France and Corsica, providing good cover for 
bandits and outlaws, llie Frmieb xesiatanoe 
movement adopted the name Maqub during 
tlie German Occupation, 1940-45. 

Marble b limestone in its hardest and moat crystal- 
line form. There axe many varieties-^3 were 
used in the building of the Paris Opera House— 
but white b the purest and rarest^ 
marble was used by the ancient Greeks for their 
temples and statues. Among the famous 
marbles of Italy are the Carrara and Siena 
marbles, which were used by^ Be n aissapce 
sculptors. Devonriiire and Dmbyshire yfekl 
some beautifril marbles and Connemam 
fhmisbes a serpentine-marble. , . , 

M*«*«**, the third month of the year, and the first of 
the old Roman Calendar. It was named after 
the god Mars, and was the Hh/d (storm) monoO 

M^^Cbaik^ietob^^of theOamIval in France, 
Shrove Tuesday. . 

Marionottas are puppets moved by strings. They 
orialniM in the J^antoeoifil of the 16ith cent, 
which had such a vogue In Italy and elsewhere 
on the Continent. The English Ptmek and 
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JttdylsaversloaofPciiiolitiiello. Poppet diows 
were kno?m In the earliest oiTlliiiations. 

Karl, a rock oompoBed parUj of oiay and partly 
of eartionate of lime. 

Bfarllneplke. a pointed lion tool used by eaflors to 
■pUoe wire. The Instniment used when rope 
spUcinff is called a fid. 

MannoseC, amall monkeya confined to the New 
World. Very Banirrel-llke in appearance, 
with lone brahy tails, and thick woolly for, 
they are pretty little animals and the smallest 
of all monkeys. There are daws, not nails, 
on their digits the big toe excepted. 

. iditloi: 


wdltlwis i^TWTihifffg written 
with great maliciousnesB hyTmav of EUs- 
abethan puritans about 1686, and Intended to 
discredit the episcopacy, caused a great sensa- 
tion In their time, and led to the execution of 
their supposed author, John Penry. 

MeidoesB or Marania. the title next in precedence 
to that of duke. The first English marauess 
was Boyery de Vere. Earl of Oxford, who had 
the honour oonferred upon him by Bichard UL 
in 1886. 

Marqnetry. a kind of inlaying In which thin layers 
of coloured woods are wrought into a derign, 
and mainly used In onramental floors. 

Ran, the fourth nearest planet to the sun. being 
141.600.000 miles distant. Its diameter is 
4.216 miles as against the earth’s 7.020. There 
has been much speculation about certain dark 
lines which some observers have seen on the 
surface of Mars: photographs give no support 
to the theory of an artificially constructed net- 
work of canals, but it is possible they represent 
areas covered by some simple form of vegeta- 
tion of the lichenous type. The temperature 
of the planet’s surface would allow living 
organisms as we know them to exist, but the 
quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere would be 
almost certainly too little to support animal life. 
American (Mariner IV) and Bussian (Zand II) 
spacecraft launched in 1964 reached the planet 
in the summer of 1965. Mariner IV took close- 
up pictures of 1 per cent of the Martian surface. 
IJke the moon It is pitted with craters. Mars 
has two small moons — ^Phobos and Deimos. 

Ranefllaise, the French national hymn, written 
and composed by Bouget de L’Isle, a French 
engineer officer, who was inspired to write it in 
1792 to encourage the Btrasburg conscripts. It 
immediately became popular, and received ite 
name from the foct that it was sung by the 
Marseillaise troops while marching into Paris. 

Marshalsea Prison, a once well-known house of 
detention in Southwark. It stood near Bt. 
George’s Cihurch. and was originally a prison for 
royal servants oonvloted of offences, but from 
1842 to 1849 was a debtors' prison. It was 
abolished in 1849. Dickens described it in 
lAtaeDerrii, 

ifMirti Qas, See Ni*thfiiMi- 

Marsb Tortoise, an amphibloos animal of the order 
CheUmia, spread over many countries and 
inhabiting ponds and small rivers. There are 
42 species, and they are all carnivorous. 

MkrsCon Bloor, near York, was the scene of the 
fiunouB battle between Prince Bupert and Crom- 
well on July 2. 1644. Cromwell's victory was 
the turning-point in the Civil War. 

Haisupials, members of the order of pouched ani- 
mals. Except for the oppoasums of America, all 
marsupials occur In Australasia. Well-known 
marsupials are the kangaroos, wallabies, and 
wombats. 

RarteUo Towers, drcular forts erected on the 
coasts of England early in the 19th cent, as 
dcfBnoes against the threatened Napoleonic 
invasion. Bo called firom the drcular fort at 
Mortella (OonlGa). which leaisfced an English 
fleet in 1794. 

Marten, camivotonB animals of the weasel family, 
one spedes of which was once common in 
Britain, but now seldom met with. Bfany 
valuabto fbis come firam martens, the sable 
of N. Ada and the marten of N. America. 

Martial Law is a term loosely employed to indicate 
the suspenskm of the administration of normal 
etvfl law and Its replacement by ndlitary 
authority when this is lendeied desirable by 
•neb dmumBtiafiflfii as war or rebellion. 

IfiRfthi. a waU-ldiown bird-vMtor to Britain. It 
. to the swallow funUy, and the two 


spedes that spend their sununers here are the 
house-martin, which makes its nest of mud 
under the eaves of houses, and the sand martin, 
ediioh builds in sandy banks. 

Martingale, a long strap or thong of leather, one 
end of which is fastened to the girth ot a horse, 
between the fore legs, and the other to the bit, 
or to a thin mouthpiece of its own. 

Martinmas or St Martin’s Day, falls on Nov. li. 
and is one of the Scottish quarter days. Bt 
Martin was a popular Balnt with our ances- 
tors, and Martinmas was a busy time for Uie 
mediSBval housewife, it was the date when 
*' Martlemaa Beef " was dried in the chimney, 
and enough bacon and mutton cured to last 
until the spring, because, owing the the scardty 
of winter fodder, firesh meat could seldom be 
obtained. This diet of dried meat without 
vegetables caused scurvy. King's evil, leprosy, 
and other maladJes. Originally the goose be- 
longed to lilartinmas. not tj> Bfichaelmas. the 
legend being that when luotin was elected 
Bishop of Tours he hid himself, but was be- 
trayed by the cackling of ifioBBe, He died in 
the 4th cent. The spell \ of fine weather 
sometimes occurring at Martmmae is called Bt. 
Martin’s Summer. 

Blaityts. People who suffer death in testimony 
to their faith. Stephen was the first Christian 
martyr in 89. The first Englirii martyr was St. 
Alban. 286, and in Tudor times many eminent 
churchmen went to the stake at West Smith- 
field. in London, and at Oxford, where now 
exists the “ Martyrs' Memorial." There is a 
Martyrs* Memorial Church in Bt. John Bt., 
Oerkenwell, near the scene of the Smithfleld fixes. 

Marxigm. See J27. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line is the boundary line 
separating the old slave states of America from 
the free state of Pennsylvania. It was drawn 
by two English surveyors. Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon, between 1763 and 1767. 

Masques were light dramatic compositions set to 
music and performed on special occasionB. One 
of the best-known examples is Milton's "Comns." 
which was given at Ludlow Castle in 1684. 

Mass, the service in the Homan Catholic Church 
in which are enacted and enshrined Christ’s 
words and actions at the Last Supper. It is 
high or low, i,e., performed with bill choral 
service, or merely by the rehearsal of prayers 
without singing. Mass was first celebrated in 
Latin in the 4th cent., and was introduced 
into England in the 7th cent. The use of a 
vernacular language was sanctioned by the 
Second Vatican Council (1965). 

Mass Spectrograph, an instrument for separating 
isotopes. It works by sorting eleotriHed par- 
ticles according to their masses: the particles 
stream through a magnetic and possibly an 
eleotric field, and the lightest partloleB undergo 
the greatest deflection. 

Massorah. a colleotlon of criUolsms on the Hebrew 
text of the SoriptureB, and rules for its correct 
interpretation. 

Mast, a long round piece of timber or tubular steel 
or iron, standing upright in a vessel, and sup- 
porting the yards, sails, and rigging m general. 
The earliest ships had only one mast, carrying 
a simple sail. The number increased until there 
were 4 or 5, or even more. Above the lower 
mast of a sailing-ship comes the topmast, and 
above that, the topgallantmast and royalmast. 
The position of each mast is indicated by a pxe- 
llx, as foremast, foretopmast. foretopgallant- 
roast, foreroyalmast, mafomast, maintopmast. 
etc. The foremast is In the fore of the ship, the 
mainmast in the centre, and the missen nearest 
the stern. In large vessels nowadays the mast 
does not extend to the keel, as it formerly did. 
but Is usually stopped at the second deck. 

Master of the Revels was an important Court 
official upon whom devolved the arrangement 
of Court festivities. The office Is at least as old 
as the time of Edward III. By 1787 it seems 
to have died. 

Master of the Bolls, one of the English iudgea, 
formerly a Judge of Chancery, but since 1881 a 
Judge of the Court of Appeal only. In addition 
he has charge ai the rolls or records of CSianoery 
and tanks next to the Lord Ghanoellor and Lord 
Chief Justice. 

i extinct order of quadruped dosely 
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TeaembUng the dephant In Btraotim, but much 
lanter. 

Materlala SctaDoe Is a blend of edenoe and tech- 
noloffy; it Is the uee of sdentiflc research 
methods to study and improve materials for 
practical use. The deeper understanding so 
obtained enables scientists to design new sub- 
stanoes with hitherto unknown oomblnatlonB of 
properties that are usefbl in engineering, alroraft. 
nuclear power, surgery, etc. Materials science 
institutes or university departments will usually 
contain an assortment of diemlsts. physicists, 
metalluigists. oeramlcistB, engineers, and others 
because materials science brings to bear on 
materials a great many specialised techniques. 
The sdentiflo study of materials is bringing 
continual improvement in metals, ceramics, 
plastics, fibres, and many valuable combin- 
atioDS of these. 

Kathematics is the language of physios, and uses 
symbols for expressing measurements, theories, 
and laws. Mathematical formulae summarise 
and condense in exquisite simplicity the results of 
vast numbers of observations and experiments. 

Matins, the first of the canonical hours or servloM 
of the day In the Roman C3athollc Church and 
Morning Prayer in the Anglican Church. The 
daily service in the Roman breviary (q.e.) con- 
sists of eight offices or ** hours,** fixed by canon, 
for prayer and devotion. Formerly. Blatins 
was recited or sung at midnight. Lauds at sun- 
rise, Prime at 6 a-in., Terce at 9 a.m., Sext at 
midday. Nones at 8 p.m.. Vespers at sunset, and 
Compline before retiring for the night. Lauds 
are now commonly Joined to Matins. 

Mau-Mau. a secret, anti-European, terrorist move- 
ment which agitated the Kikuyu tribe of Kenya 
during the years 1069-67. Mau-mau wss a 
symptom of native tosecurity and discontent: 
emergency powers were lifted in Nov. 1060. 
an large-scale reforms were instituted. Kenya 
attained independence in Deo. 1963 with Mr. 
Jomo Kenyatta as Prime Minister. 

Maondy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, 
commemorates the Last Bupper. ** Maundy * 
dmlves ftom Christ's command (mandatum) to 
his disciples on that day to love one another. 
It was the custom In the monasteries for the 
monks to wash the fiaet of the poor on this day. 
and for many centuries the sovereigns of Eng- 
land, through their almoners, have distributed 
money, food, and clothing to ** as many old men 
and as many old women as the Sovereign is 
years of age." The Royal Maondy ceremony is 
still observed, special silver money granted by 
the Royal Almonry is coined for the occasion and 
the distribution takes place in Westminster 
Abbey. 6ree U.K. Golnage, Section N. 

Mausoleum, a special place of sepulture, generally 
fbr the reception of the remains of members of 
a royal or other family of distinction. The 
name is derived (torn the tomb of King Maoaolus 
at EUilicamassus. erected about 860 n.a, and 
forming one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Mauve, a colouring matter produced ftom lichens 
by Dr Btenbouae in 1848, but in 1856 obtained 
flrom aniline by WUllam Perkin (1838-1907). 
who gave It the name Mauveen. This was the 
first synthetic organic dyestuff ever to be pro- 
duced. which led to the hufldlng up of the great 
synthetic dyestuffs industry (which Ctermany 
dominated before the First World War). 

May. the fifth month of the year, but the third of 
the ancient Roman calendar. Supposed to be 
named after Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 
whom sacrifices were offered on the first day of 
this month. In England in former days May 
Day was made the occasion of many festivities, 
including the crowning of the May Queen, 
dancing round the Maypole, etc. 

** Mayflower," the name of the ship which in 1620 
conveyed the Pilgrim Fathers. 101 in number, 
frim England to America, flss PUgriA MhMS. 

May ny. See Ephemoptera. , . . 

MPaarin Bible, an edition of the Latin Vulgate, 
acknowledge as the masterpiece of the Guten- 
berg press (1466). It was the first book com- 
pletely printed from movable types. It is 
called theMasarin Bible because the first copy to 
eapture the attention of sobolais was found in the 
library of Cardinal Masarin. in Paris. Some- 
times osIM the Ghitenberg or Qie 42-line Bible. 

HeynyiTA, s PoUsh danco In 8-beat time. Chopin 


wrote many Maaurkas as oonoert-pieoes fbr the 
pianoforte. 

Meal-Wonn is the larva of a beetle— Tenebrfo 
moiitor— and is found in com mills, granaries, 
and bakeries, where It does considerable damage. 
It la largely need for fbeding blrda. 

Mean. In statistics and mathematics generally 
understood to be the arithmeUc mean. The 
geometrio mean between two quantities Is the 
square root of their product. See Average. 

Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, fiee Joule. 

Medals, as decorations for military service, were 
first issued in this country by Ghaitos L, who 
ordered medals for gallantry to be distributed to 
certain eoldiexB In 1643. Medals were also 
issued to officers and men who were victorious 
against the Dutch fleet in 1663. After Lord 
Howe's victory in 1794 a naval medal waa 
instituted. Medals were also struck for the 
victory of Waterloo, and since that time special 
medals have been Issued In oonnectloQ with all 
our wan. The Victoria Cross, a special reward 
for personal gallantry In the Navy. Army, and 
Air Force, wae Instituted in 1866. The George 
Gross for gallantry instituted in 1940 ranks next 
to the Victoria Croaa The Military Cross was 
Institute in 1914. 

Median. See Average. 

Medlar, a tree of which the fimit is about 1 in. 
in diameter and hard fie^ed when gathered, 
but after being stored for a few weeks it softensi 
It has a peculiar flavour. Its large white 
flowers give it a decorative appearance. 

Meersohanm, a white or yellow-white earthy 
mineral, found In beds In Asia Minor, Greece, and 
other places, is a silicate of magneelum allied with 
water. Its chief use is in making pipe-bowls. 

Megalith, a prehistoric monument, consisting of a 
large single stone or a group of such stones, in a 
circle as at Stonehenge or In burial chambers as 
at New Grange, Ixehmd. Megallthio monu- 
ments have been constructed by different 
peoples in different parts of the world since the 
third wtillwnninm b.o. 

Meiosli, a special type of cell division by which the 
gametes or sex cells are generated, resnltlng in 
the sperm or ovum receiving only half the 
number of chromosomeB found In a somatio 
cell. See Mitosis. 

Mendellan Law. The first statistical nfles of 
inheritance, determining the ratio of variation 
of characteristics in the offspring of differing 
individuals, and the olasslfloation of ohancters 
disoontinuously Inherited, were first fbnmi- 
lated by the Austrian monk Gregor Mendel. 
The results of his most Important experiments 
in the crossing of peas were published in 1866, 
and showed that when two races are crossed, the 
lesoltant hybrids will exhibit the dominant 
features of one parent, but the offspring of the 
second generation will show those of both grand- 
parents. See F87. 

Mendicant Frlaxs, certain religious orders which 
spieed over Europe in the 18th cent., and 
comprised the Franciscans. Dominicans, Augus- 
tines, and Garmelitea. Origiiially they de- 
pended entirely on alniB. 

Meroatoris Proleotlon, a method of indicating 
meridians and parallels of latitudes on maps, 
introdnced by Mercator in the 16th cent., and 
still universally used in navigator's charts. 

Mercury, one of the smaller planets and the nearest 
to the son, being 86 million miles distant. It 
has no satellite. SeeF7, . — « 

Mercnry or Qffiduilver, symbol Hg (Latin 
hvdmwrum) is one of the (fldest-known 
metals, whose chief ore is the sulphide, cinnabar, 
found in certain parts of Spain. China. Japan, 
Mexico, and Bouth America. It la liquid at 
ordinary temperature and is used in the con- 
struction of barometers and thermometers. 


lamp, since the vapour gives a bright yellow- 
white (flow in an electric discharge. 

Mercy Killing. S«eDfl(«). , ^ 

Meridian, an imaginary circle extending throokh 
the North and Booth Poles and any given place. 
When the sun is at Its midday height at any 
place it is" on the meridian**; hence the 
terms ante-meridian (a.m.) and post-meridian 
p.m.). See olso OreenwIOb Mean Tine, 
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Mefino Sbe«p wen imported Into England from 
Spain in 1788 and bad great influence in im- 
proving native breeda. eqyeciaJly in regard to 
tbe quality of tbe wool. 

Merit, Order ol, founded by King Edward VU. in 
1902 as a special distinction for eminent men 
and women without conferring a knighthood 
upon them. Tbe Order has twenty-four British 
companionB in addition to foreign honorary 
members limited in number, as the choice of 
members is. by the Sovereign's pleasure. Lord 
Kelvin was tbe founder companion. General 
Eiamhower (1046). and Dr. Sarvepalli Badhak- 
rishnan (1068) are honorary members. Florence 
Nightingale (1007) and Professor Dorothy 
Hodgkin (1066) are the only women to have 
recBved this coveted decoration. 

Merovingians, the name given to the family that 
ruled over France ftom about 600 to 750. Clovis 
waa first of the line and Ghilperlc the last. 

Masons (firom Greek tneso •- middle), a fiuntly of 
unstable particles of mass between that of an 
electron and that of a proton. Some are 
positive, some negative, some nentraL No 
stable meson is known, the longest-lived particle 
having a liiCtime of only two-mllJlonths of a 
second. The first of these particles was dis- 
covered in cosmic radiation in 1087 and called 
the mu-meson or muon. In 1047 a heavier type 
was discovered called the pi-meson or pton, 
v^iiCh behaved like the meson predicted on 
theoretical grounds by Yukawa in 1086. 
The pion is connected with the theory of nuclear 
forces. Sse olso 718. 14. 

Mesoioio. The geological era which includes the 
Trlassio. Jurassic, and Cretaceous rocks. See 
F84. 

Metabolism, the general term for the physical and 
chemical processes occurring within a living 
organism. See F19. 

Me t alloid, an element which has properties inter- 
mediate between those of a metal and a non- 
metal. Arsenic is a metalloid. 

Metamciphlo RoCks are such geological deposits as 
have undergone alterations of structure and 
mineral reorganisation. The most active agents 
in producing these metamorphlc changes are 
heat, water, and pressure. See F8(2). 

MetsTnorphoiis, period of development from egg to 
adult, during which the animals have different 
forms, as found, e.g., in the life histories of frog 
and butterfly. 

Meteoittes. llie word meteor originally signified 
any natural phenomenon, but in modem usage 
meteoTB are small bodies coming from inter- 
planetary space which become luminous by 
frictiott on entering the earth's atmon>here. 
Popularly called "shooting stars." Larger 
meteors are known as fireballs. Some of these 
reach tbe ground. The obiect which has been 
a meteor in flight then becomes a meteorite. 
In some meteorites iron is tbe predominating 
dement, others are like rock. Tbe iron 
meteorites are more common amongst those 
which have been preserved, but foils of rock- 
like meteorites occur more frequently. At 
i'AJgle in fence in 1808 from 2000 to 8000 
meteorite stones fell: this frill is fomous because 
it coDvinoed sctentists that meteorites really 
came from outside our atmosphere. (The 
largest meteorite stone actually known to have 
fUlen to earth is one which descended in 
Emmott County, Iowa, in 1870, weighing 487 
pounds.)- A meteorite weighing no less than 
864 tons found in Greenland is now in New 
York. On June 80. 1008. an enormous 
object fell in Siberia In a sparsely-inhabited 
region. A hot blast destroyed all trees within 
a radius of about 6-10 miles, tbe explosion 
waves belim recorded by barographs as for 
dJstant as London, Washington, and Batavia. 
For the next fow nights tb«re was hi Europe in 
tbe norttiern dcy brilliant illumination due to 
snnlkflit fttlUng on clouds of dust at a great 
height in the atmcspbere. Whether this dust 
had aooompsnied the object In Its Journey 
through Biaoe like the tall of a comet or whether 
the dust had come from Siberia is unknown. 
(Many Bussiau astronomers now believe this 
Siberian meteorite, as ft is commonly called, was 
tliennaleuB of a small comet) When the place 
wbaro the obiect fell was visited In 1027 some 
200 oiaten were found, but no oonsldeiable 


meteorite has been recovered. Meteorites are 
possibly debris from the disintegration of a body 
In the solar system. 

Meteorolofy, the science of the atmosphere 
considered as a heat engine. Deals with 
weather, climate, optical phenomena, atmo- 
spheric electricity, physloal prooesses such as 
radiation and pre^itatlon, the dynamtos 
and structure of cyclones, anticyclooes, etc. 
Wide application to problems of aviati<m. 
agriculture, commerce and kbipplng. Meteoro- 
logical observing stations are in operation all 
over the world, and on the simultaneous or 
synoptic reports of their Instrument readings 
and estlmatea of pressure, temperature, 
humidity, speed and direction of wind, rain, 
character and amount of cloud, visibility, etc., 
forecasts, gale, snow and frost warnings are 
based, instruments carried by earth satellites 
outside the atmosphere can make systematic 
observations on a world-wide basis of the atmos- 
pheric circulation, through Observation of cloud 
cover and of the thermal radiation into space 
from tbe atmosphere. SuCJi observations are 
of great Importance for meteorology. For 
example, in 1961, the development of a hurricane 
in mid-Atlantic was first detected by an Ameri- 
can weather satellite, one of the Tiros series 
which have since been used for Weather 
Bureau routine forecasts. 

Methane. The simplest hydrocarbon, com- 
pounded of one carbon atom and four hydrogen 
atoms. This gas occurs over marshes and 
swamps, where it is liberated in the decay of 
vegetable matter. It is the main constituent 
of natural gas. and also occurs in coal-mines, 
where it is called " fire-damp " because of the 
explosive character of its mixture with air. 
Formerly this natural gas was removed from the 
coal seams and ran to waste: now in many 
countries (including Britain) it is being used for 
commercial purposes. 

MathnSlam. See J27, 

Methylated SpiMt, a mixture of 00 parts by volume 
ethyl alcohol. 01 parts wood naphtha (methyl 
alcohol), 4 part crude p^dine, together with 
small amounts of petroleum oil and methsri 
violet dye. Industrial methylated spirit con- 
sists of a mixture of 05 parts by volume ethyl 
alcohol and 6 parts wood naphtha. It is used 
as a solvent and a friel. 

Bletre. See English Verse, M14. 

Bletre, unit of length in the metric system; since 
1060 tbe wavelength of the orange-red light of 
krypton 86 has been adopted as the basis of tbe 
international unit of leni^. Before that (slnoe 
1880) the platinum-iridium bar kept at SOvxes 
was the international prototype metre. 

Bletrio System, tbe system of weights and measures 
based on tbe gram and the metre, smaller and 
larger units being decimals and multiples of tbe 
primary units respectively. A decimal currency 
was adopted In fence In 1706 and the metric 
system of weights and measures in 1700. rin 
that year the quadrant of the earth was sur- 
veyed and tbe standard metre adopted.) 
Nevertheless the change was accepted slowly, 
and as late as 1887 the E^oh Government had 
to pass a law forlfidding the use of the old 
measures. Since then the metric system has 
been adopted in most of the continental coun- 
tries and is used universally in scientific work. 
Although there have been many attempts to 
get the system adopted in Britain, it was not 
. until 1966 that the Government announced that 
it was encouraging the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures. By 1076 the 
grei^ part of British industry should have 
effected the change. The change-over to ded- 
mal coinage is to be made on 15 Feb. 1071. and 
tbe first of the new coins were issued in 1068. 
feMIl. 

Merootlat, an engraving fttun copper or steel pro- 
duced by instruments which burnish and scrape 
away portions of the surfrMse, and yield an m- 
pi^on effectnally graded In light and shade, 
lea. The mica of oommeroe is a nearly trans- 
parent mJneial. which has great heat-iesistiu 
power, and can be split into thin plates. The 
most important micas are muscovite (p ot as sium 
mica), the commoner variety, phlogopite (mag- 
nestum mica), and btotite. the magnesinm and 
fronmioa. 
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Michael. SU, and George. St. an order of knight- 
hood originallr founded for the Ionian Islea and 
Malta in 1818. and reorganii^ in 1869. eo as to 
admit Grown eeryants connected with the 
Colonies. The Earl of Derby, Earl Russell, and 
Earl Orey were the first of the new knights. 

Michaelmas Day, the festival day of St. Michael 
and All AnRcls. Sept. 29th. one of the Knirliah 
Quarter days. 

Microbe, a term proposed by Sddillot In 1878 to 
denote any microscopic organism, vegetable or 
animal, or found on the borderland between the 
two great natural kingdoms. The term is com- 
monly used, but not by scientists. 

Microelectronics is a rapidly developing technolc«y 
of the 1960 b which reduces entire electronic 
circuits to minute size and embeds them in tiny 
chips of solid material. These are then called 
integrated circuits. A circuit consisting of. 
say. a dosen transistors and fifty resistors can 
be built into a small piece of semiconductor 
(Q.c.) measurldg not more than a couple of 
millimetres In any direction. Hundreds of these 
drcuits cah be made simultaneously in peimy- 
size wafers of silicon about one-hundredth of 
an inch thick. There are great advantages in 
cheapness, reliability, robustness, and speed of 
electronic performance. The small size is in 
itself an advantage in space vehicles and medical 
instruments. Applications to missile control 
systems, computers, and communications eauip- 
ment are no doubt only the first firuits of this 
new achievement of the current technological 
revolution. 

Micromecsi. an instrument for measuring minute 
distances; usually attached to the eye-pieoes of 
a microscope or telescope, and consisting of two 
very fine hairs or wires stretched across the 
field of view, one fixed, the other movable. It 
was invented by William Gascoigne in the 17th 
cent, and improved by later inventors. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth made one in 1858 to measure 
the millionth part of an inch. 

Micro-organisms, the collective term applied to 
several types of organism, the most important 
of which are fungi, viruses, bacteria, and pro- 
tozoa. It is a classification of convenience in 
biological studies. These organisms are gener- 
ally simple in their environmental reaulrements 
(e.g.. have simple nutritional needs) and in 
cellular organisation. This makes them very 
suitable for modem biological research. Much 
of the information on the nature of the genetic 
code (F24) was obtained from experiments on 
these arganisms. 

Microphone, device for converting the acoustic 
energy of sound waves Into waves of electrical 
energy, used in sound amplifying systems. 
Developed independently by Edison (1877) 
and Hughes (1878). 

Microscope, invented about 1500 by Janssen, and 
improved by Oaliieo, Fontana, and others, is an 
instrument which by a lens system magnifies 
minute objects. Microscopes are simple, 
compound, and binocular. The more powerful 
instruments have a magnifying capacity of as 
much as 10,000 diameters. 8e6 also Electron 
Microscope. 

Middle Ages (c. a.d. 400-1500), usually con- 
sidered to be the period between the decline and 
fall of the Western Roman Empire and the fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks [see A4-7). The 
period covers (a) an earlier part ending with the 
12th cent, (sometimes called the Dark Ages) 
when science was dead, when theology was the 
main preoccupation, and when the language of 
the learned West was Latin; and (5) a later 
age of Arabian influence when alchemy and 
astrology (at that time indistinguishable from 
astronomy) were central interests, technology 
was advaneing. and Greek learning was trans- 
mitted by Arab scholars. Characteristic 
features of the mediaeval scene were monas- 
tlcism (J89), the Crudes (g.e.). Gothic art 
(a.v.). feudalism (J17). and the supremacy of 
lalam in the field of learning. The period came 
to an end with the ushering in of the Renais- 
sance ( J98). 

Midmsh, name given to the homiletical interpreta- 
tion of some of the Hebrew Scriptures in which 
allegory and legendary illustration were firedy 
used. Compiled by Jewish rabbis ftom c. aj>. 
200 . 


Millenary Fetitioo was presented to James 1. in 
1603. on b^lf of nearly 1,000 Puritan Ministers 
against certain of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. The Hampton Court Con- 
ference was the outcome of this petition. 

Millennium, a period of a thousand years. The 
term Is specitically used of the period of a 
thousand years during which, according to Rev. 
XX. 1-5, Christ will roign in person on earth. 
The Mlllenarlans ate a sect that Interprets 
the ** Millennium " as beginning with the 
commencement of the OOOlst year from the 
Creation, which, according to Archbishop 
Ussher (1681-1650), was in 4004 B.a 

Millipede. Arthropoils allied to the centipedes, 
from which they differ in having two piUrs of 
legs to each body segment (except the first three) 
instead of one pair. Worm-like in shape but 
with a pair of antennn on the head, they are 
vegetarians and can do much harm to garden 
plants. See T29(l). 

Mmstono-Grlt. a series of grits and sandstones of 
deltaic origin underlying the coal measures of 
the Carboniferous system and attaining in 
England a thickness In parts of 6,000 ft. It 
Is from this rock that millstones have been 
made from time immemorial. 

Mlmiory, protective similarity of an aoimai to 
another animal or to inanimate objeota. Ex- 
amples of the former are the hover flies, which 
mimic wssps and bees: of the latter, leaf in- 
sects. stick Insects, and caterpillars that look 
like dead twigs. 

Mink. Seml-aQuatio mammals closely related to 
polecats. There Is one American species and 
one European. The fur. which varies tight to 
dark brown, is soft and thick, and is among the 
most valuable of commercial fUrs. 

Minnesingers were minstrel poets of Germany who, 
daring the 12th and 18th cent., oomposed 
and sang verses of heroism and love, lliey 
were of knightly rank, the counterpart of the 
French troubadours. See E3(8). 

Minnow, a small fresh- water fish of the carp fiunlly. 
abounding In all the waters of Europe: it has a 
mottled book and siivery belly, and forms a 
popular bait for trout. 

Bltautrela were originally specially appointed in- 
strumentalists and singers— DipeiB. harpers, and 
gleemen — engaged by barons and manorial lords 
to amuse their tenants. lAtar. minstrels 
Bssomed nomadic habits, made their way into 
the houses of the great, and were generally 
welcome. By Elizabeth’s time, however, they 
were too numerous, and woe classed as 
** rogues and vagabonds,'* along with acton. 

Miracle Plays, popular in England in the 15th 
cent., were usually religious in character, re- 
presenting some of the dramatic inddenta of the 
Bible. Staging of plays was one of the many 
activities of the Guilds of those days. 5eeM26. 

Mirage, an optical Illusion often observed in desert 
regions when the objects on the surface of the 
earth oftau some distance away appear as if 
reflected In a surface of water. Mirage is due 
to the unequal heating of the different parts 
of the atmosphere, which bends the light rays, 
and so produces distorted images. 

Mishna, the first part of the Talmud, setting forth 
the ** Oral Law *’ of the Jews. 

Missal, the name of the mass-book of the Roman 
Church compiled 492-96 by Pope Qelasius I.. , 
and revised by Gregory 1.. 590-604. The pre- 
sent Roman Missal was sanctioned by the Coun- 
cil of Trent 1545-63. In the Anglican Com- 
munion the Book of Common Prayer super- 
seded the Missal in 1649 

Migtie-tbrnib receives its name ftom Its partiality 
to the mistietoe-berry. Larger than the song- 
throsh, with spotted breast rather than speckled. 

Mistletoe, a parasitic evergreen with white berries 
used as a decoration at Ghristmas-tlme. Hie 
familiar mistletoe of Europe Is the Viscum 
album, which grows on the boughs of time, 
willow, apple, poplar, maple, ash, hawthorn, 
but seldom on oak-trees. It was sacred to the 
Druids, and in Norse mythology it was a mistle- 
toe dart that killed the god Baldur 

Mistral, a odd, dry. northerly wind peculiar to the 
French coast of the Mediterranean. 

mto^ cell division whereby eadi daughter cell 
leoelves the same number of chromoBomes as 
the parent cell. When the gametes (sex cells) 
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tm fomsd a special type of dlviston ooeois ] 
(meioBia) in wliidt tbe nmnber of ehfomosomea 
ia halved. 8eeV2S{Z), 

Mitra. the twofold pointed head-dnaa of bidiopa 
and certain abbots of the ^estem Ohuioh and 
oooasloiiaUy of other eooleaiastioa. 

Moa, the name for several species of OBtri<di-like 
extinct birds related to the New Zealand kiwi. 
Ihe largest species. Diamit nuueimvt, stood 8 ft. 
7 in. high. Became extinct about 600 yean 

a stone of the 9th cent. b.o. con- 
taining the earliest known inscription in Phoeni- 
cian characters, and diaoovend in the highlands 
of Moab in 1868. It is now In the Louvre. 
Paris. It records the campaign between Moab 
and Israel, a diftering account of which is given 
in the Old Testament. 

Bfode. See Average. 

Moderator, a material used to Slow down neutrons 
in an atomic pile. Examples of moderaton are 
pure graphite and heavy water. See MPOlear 
Reactors. 

Mohole Project, a adieme to bore through the 
earth's crust to take samples of the mantle rocks 
beneath. Drilling trials, led by an American 
team of geophysidsts, began in 1961 near the 
island of Guadalupe off the Mexican coast in the 
Padflo. The project, however, was cancelled 
in 1966 on account of the escalating cost. 
Russian geophysicists have already started on a 
similar experiment, but are boring through land 
rodcs where the digging will have to be much 
deeper and higher temperatures are likely to be 
met with. The name ** Anti-Cosmos " has been 
given to the project. The boundary between 
the earth's crystal and mantle rocks is known as 
the Mohorovl6id Discontinuity, or. more simply. 
astheMobo. £esF8(l). 

Molasses, sugar-cane Juice in its uncrystalUsed 
form after boiling. Tbe crystallised part is 
the raw sugar. Used to make rum. 

Mole, a small borrow i ng animal with long, sensi- 
tive nose, about the sise of a small rat. with 
diort legs and forefeet armed with strong claws 
for digging in the earth. Their subterranean 
dwellings are of curiously ingenious constmo- 
tion. and they do not often leave them except 
to make raids on mice, ftogs. snails, etc. The 
earth worm, however, is the mole's chief item of 
food. Not to be oonftised with the vole which 
has a blunt nose. 

Bldeoular Bidogy, a rapidly expanding brandi of 
sdenoe mainly oanoemed with cell structure and 
function at a molecular level, in particular with 
genes and ensymes and tbe Interaction between 
the two. Ret^t work in Britain baa led to tbe 
unravelling of the atnioture of DNA, the heredi- 
tary aubetanoe of the genea. and has played a 
major part in uncovering the molecular mecha- 
nism of the transfer of hereditary information 
and the nature of tbe genetic code. Crystal- 
liaation of the first enxyme (ureaae) todk place in 
1929; the gene as a definite chemical entity was 
discovered in 1948. See F19-85. 

Mdeoole. A group of atoms held together by 
chemical foroea. See Fl£(8). alto Macromda- 
enle. 

Mdphdsiiiim, symbol Mo. a fitirly hard white 
metal with properties resembling those of 
d iT om l um. Its commonest ore is the sulphide, 
rndybdenite. The chief use of the metal is in 
the manufacture of alloy steda. 

MOoastlolsm. See JM. 

Bfomentum. The momentum of a body is the 
product of its mass and its velodty. 

Monadte, a cerium mineral containing some 
thorium. Occurs ss grains, often as sand 
("monajdte sanda"). derived from gianttea. 
Deposlta occur In India (Travancore), Ruseia, 
Norway. Madagascar. 8. Africa. Brasil, UJ3JL 

Monday, the second day of the week, called by the 
Anglo-BaxoDB Monandaeo (moon-day). 

Mongoose, species oi mammals related to the 
ehrets. ftedhig on vermin and reptiles. These 
animals, whidi have long tails and short legs, 
oceor in Africa and Asia (especially India), 
The higgaafc mon g oose fai the Egyptian idi- 
neomoiL and this has been Intoom^ into 
the TOndim beoanse of Its aumy to kill large 

Meiiitor, a family of ttsaids most lesembUng 
dtagone. Xliem am dxmt 80 spedes wkldy 


distributed over the tioploal parts of Asia, 
AustraUa, and Africa. 

Monroe DootriDA a principle of American poUey 
declining any European intervention in political 
affairs of ths American oontineDt. outlined by 
President Monroe in 1823. At the same time 
interfnenoe was disclaimed with exiating 
European oolonleB In the Western Hemisphere. 
The American Civil War hampered tbe api^* 
cation of the doctrine for some time, but 
afterwards tbe United States firmly insisted on 
It. The Doctrine is not fnteniatiooal law, but 
a national policy of the UBJL 

Monioona. tegular penriatent winds which blow 
at certain aeaaona In middle latitudes, mainly 
in South and East Asia. Their ooenrrenoe to 
rdated to the great changes of pieaanie which 
take place between aummer and winter over 
the land maas. In India the aouth-weet 
monaoon (June-Oct.) to mototure-laden from 
its long pasaage over the eea and in the higher 
regiona. especially, there to heavy rainfrdL 
Sudden reversal of the wind results in the cold 
north-east monaoon (Oct.-Maroh) which to dry 
cm account of the Shelter afforded by the moun- 
tain ranges to the north. Frequently the term 
** mooBoon " to applied to denote the aaaooiated 
rainfall without reference to the actual winds. 

Honitianoe. an ornamental iransparent receptacle 
in which the Sacred Host to carried in prooeaaion 
or exposed for adoration. 

Month, the 12th part of tha calendar year. A 
lunar month to the interval of new mocm to 
new moon or frill mocm to friU moon; mean 
length. 29 days. 12 houn^ 44 minute 2-87 
seconds. A sidereal month repreeenta the time 
of tbe moon's revolution from a given star back 
to the came again, 27 days, 7 hours, 48 minutes, 
11-6 aeoonds. In English law. since 1926. a 
month, nnleaa otherwise expressed, means a 
calendar month. 

Hbnnment ol London, a 202 ft. column, overlook- 
ing Billingagate. designed by Wien and erected 
(1671--77) to mark the atiurtlng-point of the 
Great Fire of London (1666). Tbe original in- 
Bcription upcm it ascribed the fire to "the 
treachery and malice of the popish faction." 
which stood down to 1881. when tbe words were 
erased as objectionable. The black marble 
Btaircaee has 846 atepa (811 to the balcony). 

Moon, the earth's aatelllte. 2,160 miles in diameter 
and 288,867 miles distant from the earth. It 
rotates in the same time as It revolves round the 
earth (27 days 7 hours 48 minutea), so that the 
same face to always presented to the earth. In 
1969 Russia launched her first three moon 
probes. Tbe second succeeded In hitting the 
moon and recorded no magnetic field. Thethlrd 
photographed that part of the moon's surfkce 
which to never visible from the earth. The 
U.8. hard-landing Hanoert in 1964-4> sent back 
a aeries of photographs of the aurfaoe. From 
these pictures and from those taken by the 
Ruaaian Luna 9 and 13 and the U.8. Surveyor 1, 
which made soft landings in 1966. it to dear that 
there are craters on the moem's surfboe. From 
their shape and diatrlbutlon it Is a reasonable 
condosion that tbe aurfaoe to not covered by 
any great thickness of soft dust. This removes 
one of the posBlble objectiona to the feaaiblUty 
of a manned spacecraft making a landing on 
the moon. Tbe exploration of the moon at 
dose range by means of spacecraft was made 
poadble only by parallel devdopments in 
several brandies of tedinology--rodcet pro- 
pulsion. long-range radio and tdevision trans- 
mission, electranlc computer oontroL 

MooftieD, a wid^ distributed bird of the mil 
£unfly. a on fwfnnin resident In the Ides. 

- The adult to bladddi with white under tall* 
ooverta. a white line on the flanks, and a 
ydlow-tlpped bill. The frontal shldd and the 
base of the bill are vermilion. It bobs its head, 
flirts Its tall, and dives well. The nest to 
nsuaDy plaeea dose to tbe water's edge or on 
an overhanging branch. In frediim the young 
tbe parents are aometimss helped by their off- 
spring of a prevtoua brood of the season. In 
N. America the bird to known as the Florida 
GalUnule. 

Moors, the name given to the Modems who live In 
N.W. Afrftoa and to thoae who ones lived in 
Spain. In 711 Mooiiah Axaba invaded Spain 
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and spread beircmd tbe PFienees into Fianoe. 
where they were drlTen badr by the end of the 
century. Spain, however, renaalned virtually 
under Moorish domination until the 11th cent., 
and during that period was the most civilised 
and prosperous part of Western Europe. In 
the arts and sciences the impact of Moorish 
culture was profound and lasting. Bzamplee of 
the brilliant splendour of Mooridi architecture 
ate still to be seen in Toledo, Odrdoba, BevlUe. 
and Qtanada. During the long struggle for the 
Christian reconquest thousands were kiUed and 
expelled, and In 1402 Granada, their last re- 
maining kingdom, was forced to surrender 
They were virtuaUr exterminated by the In- 
Quisltlon. and the last were expelled In 1600. 
Moose, the largest members of the deer family. 
The N. American Moose stands 64-dl ft. high, 
and has huge palmate antlers. There is another 
Jiew World species, occurring In Alarira. The 
European species Is known as the elk. 

Morse Alphal^t. a system of dots and dashes, 
intended to be used In combination with the 
indicator in telegraphy: but usually read by 
sound, the receiving operator writing down the 
words In the system as transmitted. This 
system of signals was invented by the American 
inventor knd artist Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
(1701~1672) of Charlestown. Massachusetts. 
Mosaic, art of arranging small pieces of coloured 
glass, marble, or other materials in such a 
fashion as to produce a decorative pattern. 
Some of the best examples of Byxantine 
mosaics are to be seen at Bavenna. Borne. 
Venice, and Sicily. , , 

Mosque, a Mohammedan church, the greatest being 
that of Santa Sophia at Istanbul, now converted 
into a museum of Bysantine art. 

Mosquito. two-winged flies with locg legs and 

and slender body, ^eir larvae are aquatic. 
The females of some species are blood-suckers, 
and thus come to transmit tbe blood parasites 
which cause malaria and yellow fever, for 
example. See DJD.T. and Giunmexane. 

Mosses. Most mosses live in moist habitats, but 
there are some species that can withstand 
desiccation and are adapted to live on rocks 
and tree trunks. ^ 

Mbtbs. of the insect order, Lepidoptera, differing 
from butterflies which have clubbed antennae 
in having feathery, soroetlmes thin, pointed 
antennae, rarely clubbed. Most are nocturnal, 
and the pupae are usually brown and enclosed 
in a cocoon unlike those of the butterfly, which 
are usually naked. See alto Lepldoptera. 
Motion. Laws oL According to Newton; (1) A 
body continues In its state of rest or uniform 
motion in a straight line except in so far as it is 
comp^ed by external forces to change that 
state. (2) Bate of change of momentum is 
proportional to the applied force, and takes 
place in the direction in which the force acts. 
(8) To every action there is an equal and 
opposite reason. These laws are the basis of 
almost all en^neering and everyday mechanics. 
Corrections to them have been n^e by r^ 
tivity and tbe quantum theory. See FIS, 14. 
M^e. a hybrid between horse and ass. Also the 
of the spinning machine invented by 


Crompton In 1779 which combined the principle 
of Hargreaves’ spinning jenny with the machine 
inv«it^ by Arkwright. 

MulUons. the vertical bars dividing the lights in a 
window, forming a highly decorative feature in 
the Tudor period of English Gothic architecture. 
Tbe cross-beam or horlsontal bar of wood or 
stone in a mulUoned window is styled a transom. 

M^ch^AiS^ent Ip Neville 

Chamberlain and M. Daladier, British and 
French Premiers, reached agreement 
Hitler at Munich fDr the dismemberment of 
Gsechodovakia. primarily for the ben^t of 
Germany. Cwc^ovaWa Itself ^ njJ 
suited, nor Bussia who vdth Britain and 
France bad Jointly pledged the^ves to 
uphold the Independence of CsecboslovaWa. 
Hitler had been threatening that oowtry for 
some time, but every concession had been met 
by ftirther demands. After three visito to Ger^ 
many, during which BUtler raised his demands, 
the Britidk and !^,»kate^en wvej^ 
Mr. Cbamberiain deolaied on return that he bad 


seoured ** Peace in our Time.** Tbe Agreement 
was the subject of much controversy. Hitler 
seised CsetdioeilovBkia in March 1989, 

Muscles. SeemHU 

Musk Deer, a small deer of the Hlmalayai. 
standing about 20 in. high. It is grey in 
colour, dlghtly brindled, and carries a small 
pouch in the abdominal r^on, containing what 
is commercially known as musk, an article 
which is of great value In the manufacture of 
various perfomes. The active constituent oi 
musk. muBoone. is now made synthetically. 
The spedes was becoming rare on account of its 
slaughter for its musk. 

Mutton Bird, an Australasian name of controversial 
origin for a shearwater or petrel. e.g., the Short- 
tailed and Sooty Shearwaters and the Great- 
winged. Kennadec. and White-headed Petrels. 
The young are taken by hand ftom their burrows 
for human food. 

Myrrh, a resinous substance obtained from a tree 
of the natural order Amvridaeeae, growing 
plentifully in Abyssinia and Arabia. Its use 
for embalming, medical, and aromatic purposqa 
may be traced back to the most remote times. 
Mysteries, Greek, secret mystic ceremonies of the 
ancient Greeks. religlouB drama accompanied 
by dancing, tbe most well known being tbe 
Eleusinian and Orphic cerranonles. 

Mystery Plays were the mediaeval religious dramas 
performed by tbe priests at great ecclesiastic 
festivals, particularly In France and Bavaria, 
staging the Nativity. Passion, and Besurreo- 
Uon. SeeVSa. 

N 

Nadir, one of the two poles of the horison, the 
other being the senlth. The nadir is the pole 
vertically below the observer’s feet. 

Nahum, one of the books of the Minor Prophets 
of the Old Testament. It is a prophecy of doom 
on the approaching sack of Nineveh which 
fell in 612 n.o. to the Modes and Babylonians, 
dad, a water-nymph of classlo mythology, 
beautiful and mystic: celebrated by Virgil. 
Ovid. Bomer. and other ancient writers. 

Nantes, Edict ot was a decree promulgated by 
Henry IV. of France In 1698, giving full foeedom 
of worship to the Protestants of the country. 
It was the revocation of this edict in 1685 by 
Louis XJV. that drove hundreds of th o usan d s of 
French Huguenots to this country. 

Naphtha, a liquid combustible believed to have 
been one of the ingredients of ** Greek flire.** 
Naphtha is a light, highly inflammable fdl 
obtained by distilling petroleum, shale oil, or 
coal tar. Tbe petroleum naphtha consists of a 
mixture of parafilns; that from shale contains 
olefines as well as paraflbiB. Goal-tar naphtha 
contains xylol. ^ . . 

Naphthalene is an aromatic hydrocarbon; it is 
obtained ftom coal tar. and its derivatives are 
much used in the manufacture of colours for 
dyers and printers. ” Moth balls " are made 
of naphthalene. ^ ^ ^ 

Narcotic, a medlc^ dictionary definition Is that a 
narcotic is a drug that produces stupor, com- 
plete insensibility, or sl^. In tenns of drag 
addiction, a narootic has been defined as altering 
and distorting the user’s perception of himself 
and of the external world, brimr taken pri- 
marily for that purpose. See P88-^ 

Nardus. a genus of coarse grasses, grow^ ®“Heak 
^minnd heaths and hill riopes. Nardut ttricta, 
taSSn u •• mat-weed.” is a British bp^^^ 
Narghile, an oriental tobacco pipe so constructed* 
that the smoke passes through water and up 
a long flexible tube before reaching the lips of 
the smoker. ^ ^ i i. 

Narrative Art, a type of 

19th cent, based on the prinx^le; “every 
picture tells a story ”-v.g.. such pakittogs as 
the Uttle Boyalist boy surrounded by ^ 
anxious family and conftonted across a tohle by 
tbe Boundheada beai^ the tltte: When 
did you last see your fothw? “ The tain, al- 
though often applied derisively. 
scribes many works of considerable artlsw 
merit: e.g„ Hogarth's Morricwe A to 
series of eight engravings entitled A Bote’s 
Froorett. the Bayeux Twestry. and many 
Babylonian and BgyptianJWeses. 

Nasehy, Battle ot. was fought on Juna 14, 16tt, 
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between the BosnaUsts under the command of 
Prince Bupert and the Kins, and the Parlia- 
mentarians under Fairfaz and Gromfrell. It 
resulted in a complete defeat for diaries. 

National Anthenu a muslcid oomposltion with 
words, officially adopted for ceremonial use 
as an expression of patriotism and loyalty to a 
national cause. The national anthem of the 
United Kinsdom is *'God Save the Queen** 
whidh has been in use sinoe about the middle of 
the 18th cent. There is some doubt about 
its origin. It has been yarionaly attributed to 
Dr. John Bull. Henry Carey, and James Oswald. 

National Assembly, the name taken by the body 
responsible for the opening stages of the French 
Bevolution and subs^uently by other sovereign 
bodies in France and elsewhere. 

Nattonal Covenant, an oath and deedaiation sub- 
scribed to by the Scottish Presbyterians in 1688 
to maintain their relision agataist Charles l.‘s 
episoopalianislng designs. 

National Gallery* established in 1824 at PaB MaB. 
London, with the Angerstein Collection of 88 
idotures. purchased for £60.000 as a nucleus. 
The existing building which was opened in 1888 
has been enlarged several times. The National 
Gallery at Millbank. the Tate Gallery, was ^ven 
to the nation by Sir Henry Tate in 1897. 

Nationalisation is the taking over by the State of 
the ownership and operation of an Industry or 
servloe — e.a„ coal-mining, railway transport, 
gas. and electricity. Where this Is done without 
revolution, compensation Is usually paid to the 
previous owners at what is regarded as a fair 
market price; the compensation is some- 
times paid in cash, but more often in fixed- 
interest-bearing bonds issued either by the State 
or by the administration of the nationalised 
service, which is usually a pubUcly appointed 
Board or Corporation acting, with greater or 
lesser autonomy, under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to Parliament. In some 
cases the State becomes a partner with private 
investors in the ownership of a particular enter- 
prise. e.y., oil companies, such as the former 
Anglo-Iranisn and some recent French ex- 
amples. Nationalisation is usually brought 
about by a separate Act of Parliament relating 
to each Industry or service taken over. These 
Acts, in Great Britain, include provision for 
joint consultation at all levels between the ad- 
ministering boards or »nT»rniBainn« and the 
workers employed and their Trade Unions. 
When, as In the Soviet Union, nationalisation 
occurs as an outcome of social revolution no com- 
pensation is paid to the dispossessed owners. 

National Parks. Under the National Parks Act 
1949 a National Parks Commission was set up 
to create National Parks in England and Wales. 
Ten have been established: Peak District, 
Lake District. Snowdonia, Yorkshire Dales, 
Exmoor, Brecon Beacons, Dartmoor. Pembroke- 
shire Coast, North Yorks Moors, and North- 
umberland. It is not intended to change the 
character of these territories but to control 
their developmeDt so as to harmonise with the 
two dominant i»rlnciples; (c) that the char- 
acteristic beauty of the landscape within the 
Park area shall be preserved and (h) that the 
visiting public shall have ample access and 
fhdlitles for recreation and enjoyment. The 
National Parks Commission also has power to 
dedgnate areas in England and Wales outside 
the national parks as *' areas of outstanding 
natural beauty.'* Twenty-one areas had been 
designated by 1967: Gower. Quantock Hills, 
lieyn. Surrey Hills. Dorset, Northumberland 
Coast. Cannock Chase. Shropshire _HillB, , 
Malvern Hills. Cornwall. N. Devon, 8. Devon,.^ 
E. Devon, E. Hampshire. Isle of Wight, Forest 
of Bowland. Chichester Harbour, and Solway 
Coast. Chiltems. Sussex Downs, and Cotswcdds. 
8les also Long Distance Boutes. _ 

National Phyriosl Laboratory, situated at Tedding- 
ton. is (»e of the world's largert and best- 
equipped laboratories. It was first established 
in 1900 under the control of the Boyal Society. 
In 1918 D8IB took over financial liability and 
in 1964 it became part of the Ministry of 
Teehnolagy, It oondncts resssich in various 
bran^bes of non-nudaar physics and maintains 
British mtmary standards and physical units. 

NMIonal Fortntt OaUary, esUfolished in 1866^ 


and now located in a building in St. Martin's 
Lane adjoining tbe National Gallary. Contains 
portraits of eminent people in history, Utersture. 
art etc., and a valuable ooUection of medals 
and autographs. 

National Trust, founded in 1895. ** A non-profit- 
making organisation Inoorporated by Act of 
Parliament for tbe purposes of promoting the 
permanent preservation of landa and buildings 
of historic interest or natural beauty for the 
benefit and scoess of tbe people.** As a oonse- 
quenoe of gifts of pubUc-epirited individuals the 
Trust now owns many acres of magnificent 
scenery and property, including mediaeval 
castles, bird sanctuaries, andent monumentB. 
birthplaoes and homes of fiunoos men. and 
classic examples of domestic architecture, pre- 
served for tbe enjoyment of present and future 
generations. Sinoe 1946 lands and bouses of 
interest to the nation may be given to the 
National Trust In Ueu of death duties. 

Nativity. There are three nativity festivals of the 
Christian Church: Christmas, 26 December, tbe 
festival of the birth of Christ : the birthday of the 
Virgin Bfary (8 Sept.); and of St. John the 
Baptist (24 June). 

Natterjack, a curious wgrty. prominent-eyed, 
brown toad iBufo aUanm), having a bright 
y^w line down the middle of its back. It 
utters a muttering sort of croak, hence its name. 

Natural Law. See J82. 

Naturalisation, tbe grant of British nationality 
to an alien. Before an application can be made 
to the Secretary of State for tbe grant of a oertlfl- 
cate an alien must have qualified by 5 years' 
residence In tbe n.K. or service under tbe Crown, 
during tbe 8 years immediately passed. 

^ Nautical Atananso,** published under the 
authority of the Admiralty, is always issued 
four years In advance, and contains information 
speoiaUy prepared for the use of navigators and 
astronomers. It first appeared in 1767. 

Nautilus, a term now applied only to tbe pearly- 
shelled nautilus, the sole surviving example 
of the four-giUed section of the Cerhalopoda. 
Its fOBSi] relatives are called Ammonites. The 
spiral shell is divided Into a number of compart- 
ments. the animal living in the iast and largest 
chamber There are three or four species, all 
living in tropical sess. The Paper Nautilus is 
not related to the Pearly Nautilus, belonging to 
the same order as the octopus. 

** Nautttns.*’ the name of the Amerioan nuclear- 
powered submarine which made tbe first voyage 
under tbe North Pole in Aug. 1968 baying navi- 
gated a new north-west passage without atars, 
compass, radio, or radar but using a piece of 
equiinnent known as an " Inertial navigator.** 
See Navigation. 

Nave is the bo^ or main open portion of a cathe- 
dral or cbunfii, and extends firom the cblef 
entranoe to tbe choir, or cbancel, and is usually 
flanked by alsleB. A nave, in mechanics, indi- 
cates the " hub " or oentral part of a wbeeL 

Neandertal, tbe name of tbe valley lying between 
DQsseldorf and Wuppertal, where In a limestone 
cave a now famous skull of a very early species 
of prehistoric man was discovered in 1856. 
Fossils of Neandertal man have been found over 
a wide area, and from archaeological evidence 
be began to disappear from Europe during the 
last Ice Age. about 40.000 B.o. See also F38(l). 

Kseronumey, " the black art." was in olden times 
much believed In. and supposed to be an occult 
power by which its practitionen could converse 
with tbe spirits of tbe dead and team the foture. 

Negroes are tbe dark-skinned, woolly-headed 
races, natives of tropical Africa, or descendants 
of such natives. There are many different 
racial types, tududing the Ashanti of Ghana, the 
Kikuyu of Kenya, the Yoruba of Nigeria, the 
Pygmies (nomadic hunters living in tbe equa- 
torial forests), the BoChmen of the Kalimari 
Desert, tbe Hottentots of South Africa (who 
have largely lost their identity), the so-called 
Bantu peoples of-Gentral and Southern Africa, 
and many others. Their culture is rich in folk- 
lore. and they have great artistio gifts in music. 
da.in dfig and sculpture. About 26 million 
people of Negro desoent are in N. and S. 
America, Uie European slave trade having 
taken tlikD there from their homeB in W. Africa. 
See aleo AMoan Laagnages* 1188. 
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N«cii8* the n^ejrlTen to «if mlztuze of wine and 
wain, and said to have bera named after Colonel 
Frands Nm about 1714. The aoveieign of 
AbsTBsinia is styled the Negus. 

Ndkton* term used to differentiate actively 
swimming aauatic organisms (e.g., fishes) ftom 
the *' drifters *’ or plankton. 

Nelson Oolnmn, In Trafalgar Square, London, 
designed by Mr. William Ballton. was chosen 
firom among a number of designs—tei^les 
obelisks and various sculptural groups— sent 
in as a result ofa competition held in 1839. The 
erection of the column was begim in 1840. 
Twenty-six years later the lions designed by 
Landseer were set up at the foot of the com- 
pleted column. The statue of Nelson himself 
was nmde by E. H. Bailey and the bronse 
reliefiB at the base executed by Garew, Wood- 
ington, Temouth, and Watson, representing the 
Battles of the Nile, St. Vincent. Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. Height 170 ft., executed in 
Portland stone instead of giunit^ as originally 
planned, at a cost of £46.000. 

Ntad or Hawaiian Goose. At the Severn Wild- 
fowl Trust at Slimbrldge Mr. Peter Scott has 
saved this bird from extinction. 

Neo-dassioal Sohocd of Art, a French school of 
paintlnif and sculpture belonging to the late 
18th and early 10th cent, and founded by 
Jacques David, the Academician, republican, 
and later admirer of Bonaparte. ^ rfaimirfatn 
probably arose from his republican sympathies, 
whidi caused him to paint such works as the 
Ooth of the Horatii (Louvre) drawing analoideB 
between revolutionary France and Home. 
Because of these views he revolted against the 
romantic and sensual art of Watteau and Greuse 
and equally against the realism of Chardin. 
Among his many famous pupils was Ingres, 
who later assumed leadership of the schooL 

Neodsrmium, an element belonging to the rare earth 
metal group. Discovered by Welsbach In IRRfi. 

Neo-Impressionism, a development of Im- 
pressionism (q.v.) by Seurat and Signac during 
the 18808 who devised the method of painting 
known as poiniiUiem (the application of pure 
colours in minute touches to form a com- 
posite whole, based on a knowledge of the laws 
of colour and optics). One of the best-known 
examples of this technique is Seurat's Sunday 
Afternoon on the Grand JaUe, 

Neon, inert gas present in air to the extent of 
about 1 part in 66,000. The crimson glow 
produced when an electric discharge passes 
through the gas is familiar in advertisiiui signs. 

Neoprene, generic name for a class of synthetic 
rubbers made firom acetylene. 

Nepotism, tlie bestowal of patnmage by reason of 
relationship rather than merit. It had its 
origin in the custom of certain Popes to enrich 
their families out of the olfioes of the Church. 

Neptune. Apart firom Pluto this is the most 
distant of the planets, estimated to be about 
2.768 million mUes ftom the sun, and taking 
about 165 years to revolve around it. Dis- 
covered by the German astronomer Galle on 
Sept. 28. 1846. alter Its existence had been 
predicted by Leverrier and Adams. 

Neptnninm. element 93. one of the four new 
elements discovered during the progress of the 
atomic bomb project in the second world war. 
Neptunium is formed when a neutron enters a 
nucleus of Uranium 288. and it decays radio- 
actlvely to yield plutonium. 

Nentrino, a neutral particle which carries energy 
and spin and although possessing little or no 
mass plasrs an Important part in the interaction 
of other fimdamental particles. The discovery 
that there are in fact two distinct neutrinos, 
each with its counterpart, was discovered in 
1962 as a result of an exj^ment made with 
the SOfOOO inillion-electronvolt proton accelera- 
tor at Brookhaven. See F18, 14. 

Neutron, a neutral particle present in all atomic 
nuclei except the hydrogen nucleus which is a 
single proton. In the development of nuclear 
sdenoe and technology the neutron has played 
a most important role and neutrons produce the 
radioisotopes now widely used in medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. Neutrons and pro- 
tons are termed nucleons. See F10> 1C . , 

New DeaL The measures taken by President 
Boosevelt in U.SJL. in 1988 to overcome the 


great economlo crisis which broke out at the 
end of 1929 and to restore the sodal security 
threatened by it. The measures were drawn 
up by a group of experts called a Brains Ttust 
and they provided for recovery by a programme 
of public works, including luge-scale oon- 
structlmi of bouses and large-scale assistance 
to farmers. Loans were granted and authori- 
ties formed to stimulate activittes which 
reduced the workless ftom 17 millions to be- 
tween 7 and 10 mlUlonB. Unemployment relief 
was regulated and enlarged: and social in- 
surance (which for decades had been a subject of 
dispute, being held to be contrary to American 
principles of self-help) was introduced. Many 
of the changes have become a permanent part 
of American legislation though some laws were 
repealed by the U.B. Supreme Court as betaig 
unconstitutional. 

Newgate Prison, now pulled down and replaced 
by the Central Criminal Court, opened in 1907, 
was situated neu the point where once stood one 
of the old London city gates TlMnre Is a record 
of a prison upon this snot In the 18th cent. 
Later a new one was built by the executors of 
Richard Whittington, but this was destroyed 
by the Great Fire in 1666. Still another new 
prison on this site was erected between 1778 
and 1780. In the Gordon Riots of the latter 
yeu it was destroyed by fire and re-erected. It 
was not used as a prison after 1880. 

News Letters were an euly form of newspaper, 
popular in the time of Chules II. They con- 
sisted of items of news and gossip collected at 
the various coffee-houses and other places of 
public resort. They often included blank ipages 
on which readers wrote their private letters. 

Newspapers. The first news-books to be publi^ed 
at regular intervals in Britain appeared In 1662 
with news of what was going on abroad trans- 
lated ftom German and Italian news-sheets. 
Licence to print was obtained ftom the Star 
Chamber, which until its abolition in 1641 al- 
lowed only the printing of foreign nesm. With 
the lifting of the ban on domestic news the Press 
became free. In the reign of Queen Anne 
English newspapers employed writers of great 
intellectual power and versatility. Despite the 
newspaper tax introduced in 1712, the number 
of newspapers published in London in 1776 had 
increased to 68, though the standard of writing 
was below that of earlier times. The develop- 
ment of the Press was greatly assisted in the 
19th cent, by the abolition of the " taxes on 
knowledge," by the introduction of the cheap 
postal system, and by improvements in print- 
ing, distribution, collection of news, and 
advertising. The London Gazette, founded in 
1666 (and tdill appearing twice weekly as the 
official organ of the Government), is the oldest 
newspaper living. The Timez, known through- 
out the world, began as the Daily Univertal 
Reaiieter in 1786, and adopted its present title 
in 1788. The Manchezter Guardian (renamed 
Guardian in 1969), once a provincial but now a 
national newspaper with a world-wide r^uta- 
tion, began as a weekly in 1821, and became 
a dally in 1856. The Seoteman, founded as a 
weekly in 1817 and established as a dally in 
1856. and the Qlaeaow Herald, which began as 
the Glasgow Advertieer in 1783, are the leading 
Scottish newspapers. The London Press, 
which is national, publishes 11 daily. 2 evening, 
and 7 Sunday Newspapers. . , 

Newt, amphibians of Usard shape and mottled 
markings. There are three British species, the 
largest being the Great-Crested Newt tTrituruz 
crietatue), which attains a length of 6 in. 

Newton, the unit of force in the ntetre-kllograin- 
secoud (MKS) sysbm. Under its infiuence a 
body with a mass of 1 kilogram will accelerate 
at a rate of 1 metre per second eadi second. 

Newton's Bings. Concentric circular rings, due 
to the phenomenon of interference, which are 
seen around the point of contact of a slightly 
convex lens with a fiat plate of gtess. 

NewTowns. The new towns in Britain establigbed 
under the provisions of the New Towns Act, 
1946, are at Basildon. Bracknell, Crawley, Daw- 
ley. Harlow. Hatfield. Hemel Hempstead. 
Stevenage. Welwyn Garden City, <3orby. Newton 
Aycliffe, Peterlee. Skelmetsdale, Runcorn, 
Reddttdb, and Washington in England; at 
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Cwmbnn in Wales: and at East Kilbride. 
Glenrotbee. Cumbemaald. and LlTlnseton in 
fiootland. In addHlon. a new city is to be built 
in North Bnoldnahamahire (to be known as 
Milton Keynes) to provide homes for Londoners, 
in the Leyland-Chorley area in Lanoashlie to 
take population firom Mutohester. In mid- 
Wales. and at Irvine In Sootiand. It is also 
proposed to expand Ipswich. Peterborough, 
and Northampton, and to provide large sites 
for housing hi London. New cities for the 
Bonthampton-Portsmouth. Bletchley. and New- 
bury-Hungeiford areas, as propo^ in The 
South East Study (1964). to deal with the ex- 
pected population increase over the next two 
decades are under review. It is also planned 
to create a new dty in Northern Ireland and to 
expand a number of towns. 

New Tear’s Day. Jan 1. The first New Year's 
festivd of which we have record is that consti- 
tuted by Numa 713 b.o.. and dedicated to Janus. 

Nlbelungenlied, the German epic of the early 18th 
cent. compriBing numerous mythical poems 
or sagas of which several English translationB 
exist. Wagner’s Der Rina det Niebdunoen was 
based largdy on Norse legends and on the 
Niebelungenlied. 

Nloene Greed, a siumnary of the principles of 
Christian faith, first issued in 825 by the Council 
of Nicaea (summoned by the emperor Constan- 
tine the Great) for the purpose of thwarting the 
Arlan heresy and asserting the godhead of Christ. 
Date of Bader fixed at Council of Nicaea. 

Nickel, silver-coloured metal, symbol Ni, fairly 
soft though harder than iron. Chief source of 
the metal is the nickel sulphide in iron-copper 
pyrites deposits in Ontario. Chief uses are: in 
electroplating, in coins, as an element in alloy 
steels. A novel method of making pure nickel 
(by treating the metal with carbon monoxide 
and heating the resulting Uauid, nickel car- 
bonyl) was developed in 1890 by Mond. This 
discovery led to many technical advances in 
industrial chemistry, one of which la the pro- 
duction of catalysts for a variety of processes. 

Niello Work was in considerable vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and is said to have suggested the 
idea of engraving upon copper. It was pro- 
duced by rubbing a mixture of silver, lead, 
copper, ^phur, and borax into engravings on 
silver, and some highly decorative results were 
obtained. 

Nlfht*heroii, a stocky, short-legged heron of black 
and white plumage, red eyes, and yellowish 
legs, crepuscular except in breeding season, and 
an occasional visitor to Britain. 

Nightingale, a familiar ainging bird which visits 
the southern counties of England every sum- 
mer. and is sometimes found as fhr north as 
Tarishire. It is a shy, brown bird, not often 
seen, but the song of the male, usually heard in 
the late evening or at early mom. is of re- 
markable sweetness and variety. After its 
wooing period is over its song ceases. 

Nightjar, nocturnal, insectivorous bird, owl-llke 
Id appearance, with mottled brown plumage of 
** dead leaf " pattern, and a tdiurrlng song. It 
is a common breeding visitor to the British Isles. 
Apr. to Sept., and lays its eggs on bare ground. 

Niobium is a metal element, symbol Nb, related to 
vanadium. Technical development has been 
Blow because of its rare occurrence, although 
niobium Is now used in ferrous alloys to in- 
crease resistance to corrosion and produce steel 
which can be used at high temperatures. 

ntre or Saltpetre, is now mostly manuibctured by 
the double decomposition of sodium nitrate and 
potassium chloride. Its chief use is the 
manufiacture of gunpowder and fireworks. It 
has been manufiactnred in England since 1626. 

Nttrogen. a non-combustible gaseous element, 
symbol N, devoid of taste or smell, and con- 
stituting nearly fbur-flfths of the atmospheric 
air. Nitrogen compounds are essential to 
plants and animals, and are used in fertilisers. 

Nltro-Olycerine. an explosive yellow fluid pro- 
duced by mixing small auantittes of glycerine 
with a oombinatlen of one part of nitric acid 
sad tero parts of snh>huilo add. By itself it 
h a dangmously Axplosive substance to handle. 
lOh 1867. NoM produced dynamite, a safe 
opIciBive made hr absorbing nitro-glyoerine in 


Nltroas Oxide, a compound of nitrogen and oxygen 
possessing mild anaesthetic power. Termed 
^ laughing gas " on account of ite exhilarating 
effect. It is still used in dentistry, and for 
minor operations and has proved u^ul in a 

_ new technique for finding leaks in water mains. 

Nobel Prises. The Nobel Foundation was estab- 
lished at the beginning of the century to dve 
effect to the wishes expressed by Alfred Nobel 
in his will. The award of a Nobel Prise is 
accepted as the highest form of international 
recognition in the field In which it Is given: 
physics, chemistry, medicine, literature and 
peace. Because of the pace of scientific advance 
and of the number of research scientists, the 
Foundation in 1966 announced certain organi- 
sational changes in the administration of the 
Nobel Funds in the interest of scientists and 
of sdenoe generally. See L186-8. 

Nones were dates of the Koniau calendar which 
fell cm the 5th of each month, excepting Mar.. 
May. July, and Oct., when they fell on the 7th. 

Non Nobis Domtnel (" Not unto us, O liOidl *'). a 
musioal canon, sung as a grace at public feasts 
(traditionaUy attributed to Bsrrd). 

Norman Architecture is Eilglish Romanesque 
(q.v.). which flourished from the time of the 
Norman Gonquest and was gradually super- 
seded through a transition period (c. 1176-1200) 
by the introduction of the pointed arch charac- 
teristic of the Early English (first Gothic style). 
Typical of Norman churches are the round 
arches, thick walls, massive cylindrical columns, 
with throughout the basic pattern of the square 
and the circle. Some churches (e.s.. the 
Temple church in London or the chapel at 
Ludlow Castle) are wholly circular. Roofs in 
the early days were fiat and towers, usually 
placed at the "crossing.” were square but 
occasionally roimd: the spires of all these 
towers have perished, but it seems likely that 
they were squat and pyramidal. 

North-East Passage, from the North Atlantic to 
Bering Strait has been rapidly developed by the 
UB.S.R. in recent years as a northern sea route 
to render accessible vast areas of northern Si- 
beria. Attempts to find a north-east passage 
were made by Englishmen and Dutchmen in the 
16th cent, but they were always defeated by 
the ice. for the sea is completely frosen for some 
8.000 miles for 9 months of the year. A Swede 
succeeded in sailing from Europe to Japan via 
the Arctic in the late 19th cent. See also 
Arctic Exploration. 

Narth-West Passage, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific through the Arctic Seas, has been the 
dream of navigators for centuries. Attempts 
to find it were made in the 16th and early 17th 
cent, by John and Sebastian Cabot. Frobisher, 
Gilbert. Davis. Hudson, and Baffin. Two 
centuries later Ross, Parry, Franklin, and others 
made the attempt; but it was not until 1903-5 
that Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole, 
made the complete voyage. The American 
nuclear-powered submarine, NautUue, opened 
up a new short sea route between the Atlantic 
and the Padfle when she made her epic voyage 
under the North Pole in Aug. 1958. 

Notre Dame, the famous Paris cathedral, was 
founded in 1168, and is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture in Europe. The 
best descriptions of the buildings are to be found 
in Victor Hugo’s ’* Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 

November, the 9th month of the year originally, 
but from e. 700 b.c.. when Numa added Jan., 
and Feb.. It became the 11th month. 

Nuclear Energy. Atomic nuclei consist of protons 
and neutrons Joined in various proportions (FIO). 
^e heaviest naturally occurring nucleus con- 
tains 238 particles (92 protons. 146 neutrons) and 
is uranium 288 (U***): the lightest is hydrogen, 
which consists of 1 proton. Neutrons and 
protons attract one another by very strong 
forces which are not at all well understood; they 
are called nuclear forces. Consequently it 
requires energy to be supplied if a nucleus is to 
be pulled apart into its constituent particles. 
The energy is required to overcome the attrac- 
tions of the nuclear forces. Conversely, when 
the pf^des rush together to form a nucleus, 
energy is released in the form of beat or radia- 
tion. The energy released when protons and 
neutroDB coalesce to form a nucleus is called 
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Blndino^Bn^ The blndliur enenr of a 
nudew divMed^^ ^ iramber of parUdee In- 
la edM the energy per partlde, 

which we jrtU B. It la very dlAmilt to 
OTereaiimaie the ImpOTtance of B to the 
race. B Tarlea from nudeua to nndeua* and 
the exact ftnrm of ita variation la only roughly 
underatood at the preaent time. But the 
moat algniOcant thing la that B la gieateet for 
dementa of medium atomic weight and loweat 
at the heavy (uranium) and light (hydrogen) 
enda of the periodic table. Thla meana that if 
middleweight nuclei can be formed either from 
heavy onea or from light onea, B increaaea and 
enerov i» released in either ease. 

Nuclear Fiaaton. See F12(l). 

Nndear Fualon. If light nudei are hurled at high 
Bpeeda into Intimate contact they aometimea 
coaleace and releaae binding energy {see Nudear 
Energy). Thla haa been atudied In laboratortea 
where powerfhl and energy-oonauming madiinea 
acoderate email numbers of paitidea for purely 
experimental purposes. If uaefbl amounts of 
energy are to be gained these friaion reactiona 
wiU have to occur on a bigger scale in an 
apparatus frpm which the resulting heat can be 
extracted In a controlled way. The one 
** useful fusion device so far made la the 
thermontidear bomb (** H-bomb **). Thermo- 
nuclear is the important word. If a suitable 
gas can be raised to a very high temperature 
the nudd are stripped of thdr dectrons and all 
partides move with very high speeds. The 
gaa la then called a plasma. High enough tem- 
peratures will make speeds great enough for 
fusion reactions to occur and nudear energy to 
be released. This la a thermonudear reaction. 
For example. In deuterium gas, at temperatures 
over a million degrees Centrlgrade. the deu- 
terium nudd {i.e„ heavy hydrogen nudd con- 
sisting of 1 proton ioined to 1 neutron) interact 
to produce helium nudd. To obtain a net 
gain in energy from this process, the tempera- 
ture must be raised to about 300 million degrees 
C. and maintained long enough: otherwise the 
energy rdeased Is less than that required to 
heat the fhd and to make up for heat losses. 
Many attempts to study the staggering tedi- 
nlcal problems are being made. In the Harwell 
madilne Zeta (1067) the deuterium gas was con 
tained In a noetal tube shaped like a tyre 8 metres 
across. The temperature was raised by passing 
a huge dectrio current (about 200,000 amps.) 
through the gas for a few thousandths of a 
second. Temperatures up to 6 million degrees 
were produced, and new apparatus has since 
stepp^ this up. Neutrons have been detected, 
but the original view that these were evidence of 
true thermonuclear reactions has not survived 
later studies. Fusion research is very active In 
Britain, the H.B.A. and Kussia. 

Nuclear Power Stations. The nine British nudear 
power stations at Berkeley (1902), Bradwell 
(1062). Hinckley Point (1964). Hunterston 
(1964). Trawsfyndd (1964), Dungeness **A’* 
(1965), Sisewell (1065), Oldbury (1067), and 
Wylfa, in Anglesey (1068-69) have all been 
devdoped from the classic Calder Hall type, 
burning natural uranium inserted in a graphite 
moderator and cooled by carbon dioxide gas. 
They are called Magnox stations because the 
fuel dements of natural uranium rods are en- 
cased in magnedum alloy cans. The second 
nudear power programme for 1970-75, is 
based on the advanced gas-cooled reactor 
ssrstem. The third programme planned for the 
end of the 1970a is to be based on the fast 
breeder reactor. 

Nudear Reactors are pfeces of apparatus designed 
to permit nudear dbaln reactions to ooour under 
confrolled oonditkms. (Uncontrolled chain 
reactiona are dangerous, e.g,, atomic bombs.) 
The success of a reactor depends on the neutrons 
readhing the U*** nudd to produce more flssionB 
and not being wasted in irrelevant prooessee or 
simply escaping through the wall of the appa- 
ratus (neutrons are quite difficult to contain). 
The neutrcoiB leaving the scene of fission are 
rapidly moving, and they stand more chance of 
causing another fission if they are dowed down. 
Consequently a matertai other than the 
uranium has to be present to facilitate this, and 
it is called a moderator. A uaefril moderator is 
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pure graphite. Thus a reactor may consist of 
dtemate blocks of uranium and graphite. If 
the reactor Is too small so many neutrons escape 
that there are not enouidi to keep the ftbaln 
reaction going. The reactor must therefore be 
greater than a certain crUicdl site. In order to 
intensify or damp down the chain reaction. It Is 
airani^ for pieces of neutron-absorbing 
material, such as cadmium, to be insnrted or 
withdrawn as required. While the chain re- 
ason Is proceeding countless numbers of 
fii^ons are occurring, each one liberating energy 
which turns Into heat. The temperature the» 
fm Increases, and to prevent a catasti^hlc 
cooling has to be provided. The reactor 
therefore has cooling pipes through which a 
fluid ccwlant Is pumped. The coolant carries 
me heat away and. in a reactor designed to pro- 
duce electrical power, the heat Is taken to ste^- 
raising iMilera and the high-pressure steam is led 
to turbines which drive the electric generators. 
What has been briefly described Is the type 
of reactor first used for serious power production 
at Calder Hall. This is a graphlte-moderat^ 
gM-c^led reac^r using as friri natural uranium 
(i.s.. flssUe U“» greatly diluted with U“*). It is 
also possible to make reactors work without 
riowing the neutrons with a moderator: these 
are caJled fast readers. The design of the proto- 
type fast reactor (PFB) now being built at 
Dounreay In N. Scotland is based on experience 
gained with the I>ounTeay experimental fast 
breeder reactor which was the first in the world 
to produce electricity on a commercial scale 
(1962) and has achieved the highest power out- 
put of any of its type in the world. These fast 
reactors can produce new nuclear fuel in the 
course of their operation and therefore offer 
great economies. The Britlsh-desUmed ad- 
vanced gas-cooled reactor (AGB) successfully 
developed at Windscale and chosen for the new 
Dungeness **B" and Hinckley **B** nuclear 
power stations, promises to produce electridty 
more cheaply than conventional sources. The 
alternative method to nuclear fission is nuclear 
fusion (-7.9.). The problem of achieving a con- 
trolled thermonuclear reactor is one of the out- 
standing challenging problems of applied 
physics and although considerable under- 
standing of the phenomena Involved has been 
gained, the 'solution Is still as distant as ever. 
See also Breeder Reactor. 

Nudelc Adds. Living matter Is bunt up of cells, 
each of which has a nucleus surrounded by 
cytoplasm. OeU nudei are composed chiefly 
of substances called nudeoprotdns, which 
consist of a protein attached to a nudelc add 
(this original name Is still used, although nu- 
cldc adds are found In the cytoplasm as well 
as the nndeuB). Nuddo adds are complex 
organic stroctures made up of chains of com- 
pounds called nucleotides (F8£(l)). Nudeotide 
molecules have a sugar group attached to a 
nitrogenous base and a phosphate group. 
Only two sugar groups are found in the nudeo- 
tides, ribose, giving rise to ribonuddc adds 
(BJ7.A.S, found mainly in tbe cytoplasm) • 
and deoxyribose, which forms deoxyribonuclelo 
adds (D.N.A.S. found mainly in cell nudd). 
Seven different nitrogenous bases have been 
isolated, so that a number of different nucleo- 
tides are possible. A repeating, regular pattern 
of nudeotides is linked by tbe phosphate 
groups, forming nuddc adds. The fimctions of 
nuddo adds are of ftmdamental Importance. 
Obey are conoemed in the process of trans-. 
misdon of Inherited qualities In icnroductlon 
and in building up body proteins. Lord Todd 
of Cambridge Univerdty was awarded the 
1957 Nobd Prise in Chemistry for his work on 
the structures of nuddc adds: the 1962 Nobd 
Prise In Medicine (see L128) was awarded for the 
discovery of the molecular structure of D.NjL 

fireeF21(2).28. 

Nuncio, a permanent offlelal representative of the 
Holy Bee at a fordgn court. Nundos were 
permanently established during tbe 16th cent. 

Nuremberg Trial. On Nov. 2i. 1946, an Inter- 
nattonai Military Tribunal, consisting of 
one American, one British, one Russian, and one 
French member, began the trial of twenty-four 
Nasi leaden. There were four counts: the 
conspiracy of Nasism; wan of eggressioii: 
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orimM: and crimes aninst humanity. 
Twelve wore condemned to hanging of whom 
ten were hanged on Oct. 16. 1046. Qoering com- 
mitted soidde; Bonnann has never been found: 
i^pen. Schacht. and Fritsche were acquitted. 
The rest received varying terms of imprisonment. 

Mtitliatoli, name of a number of tree-creeping birdi 
plump, with short tail, bluish-crey plumage, and 
black stripe under eye. Nest in holes and 
wedge nuts In bark of trees, hammering them to 
get a kernel. There are three European spedes. 
one. SUta europaea, resident in England. 

nylon, a generic term for any long-chain synthetic 
polymeric amide which has recurring amide 
groups as an Integral part of the main polymer 
chain, and which is capable of being formed 
Into a filament in whlcb the structural elements 
are orientated in the direction of the axis. The 
first nylon of commerical interest was made in 
198^ and the world's first nylon factory — In 
the united States — began production in 1040. 


Oak, a tree of the mnua Quereus, including some 
800 Q>ecie8 distributed over the northern hemi- 
sphere and into the tropica Two species are 
native to Britain, where the oak is the common- 
est tree (1 in 8)— 0. pe/fosa, more common in 
the west and north on shallower, lighter soils, 
and Q. robur, more common in the south on 
deeper, heavier soils. Oak timber is much 
prised for Its strength and durability, and from 
the time of the Spanish Armada to Nelson's day 
was in great demand for naval construction. 
It has always been used for building, flooring, 
ftamiture, and cabinet work. The oak is 
attacked by many insects, the round nut-Ukc 
oak galln. or oak-apples, being produced by the 
sting of certain minute gall wasps. 

*<Oak8,’* a fiunous race for three-year-old fillies run 
at Epsom two days after the ** Derby." 

Obelisk, a tapering monolithic column, square at 
the base and pyramidal at the top, regarded by 
the ancient Egyptians as a saci^ stone and 
usually found at the entrance to the sun 
templ^ Blany were transported fhrni Egypt 
and set up at various times: there is one in the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, and one on the 
Thames Embankment in London— Cleopatra's 
Needle— originally erected at Heliopolis, centre 
of the sun-cult, by Tuthmosts III c. 1500 b.c. 

Observatories existed in ancient Babylon and 
Egypt. They were erected on tombs and 
temples. The most famous observatory of 
Egypt was that of Alexandria, erected by 
Ptolmy Boter. 800 b.o. It was not until the 
10th cent., however, that an observatory 
adequately equipped for astronomical investi- 
rations was built. This was at Oassel. Tycho 
Brahe's observatory at Uranienburg was 
erected in 1576. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was completed in 1675. Mount 
Wflson Observatory in California has had a 
100-in. reflector telescope working since 1917 
but Mount Palomar Observatory, also in Cali- 
fornia, has a 200-in. reflector — the largest in the 
world, completed in 1949— which can reveal re- 
mote galaxies out to a limiting distance of 
2,000 million light years. It is known as the 
Hair telescope in memory of Dr George Ellery 
Hale, the founder of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory. The 98‘tn. telescope, the Jtaac NewUm» 
for the Royal Greenwich Observatory at Herst- 
monceux Castle was completed in 1967. A 
number of observatories axe devoted to meteoro- 
logical and geophysical work, the most impor- 
tant in thfi. British Ides being those at Eskdale- 
mnir (Dumfries), Kew, Lerwick, and Valencia 
(EIxe). See alto Astranomy and Tdewopes. 

Obsidian, a form of volcanic rook of vitreous struc- 
ture. and usually a silicate of aluminium, lime, 
magnesium, etc. Produced when acid lavas 
an rapidly congealed, it is usually black and 
fractures like pitch. 

OcoamHi Baser. See J88, 

Oceultatico, in astronomy, refors to the oonceal- 
mcBt of a odastla] body by the passing before it 
of eQine other heavenly body The most f!re- 
Quent ocoultation is the eclipse of a etor or 
olaiiet by the wMwm- 

Oeeaii couprises the great body of water whirii 
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covers five-eighths of the sorfoce of the earth, 
and has an average depth of 2 miles. The 
principal oceans are the Pacific, Atlantic, 
Indian, and Arctic. See FB. 

Ocean Currents are well-defined streams running 
over certain portions of the ocean and caused 
mainly by wind-friction, slope of the sea surface 
and differences in density of the water, all 
movements being influenced by the deflective 
forces due to the earth's rotation. The dlmatic 
importance of the great ocean currents is that 
they constitute one of the means whereby heat 
is transferred ftom lower to higher latitudes. 
Ocelot, the most common wild cat of S. America. 
It Is about 4 fl.. in length. Including tall, and of a 
grey or tawny colour and spotted. Closely 
related to the Leopard cats. 

Octane Number, the index of the knoCk-rating of 
petrol. It Is baaed on the arbitrary scale In 
which iso-octane (which does not cause " knock- 
ing ") has a value of l(>0, and normal heptane 
(which Is prone to " knocking ") has a value of 
0. A good fuel for modem cars must have an 
octane number greater than 80. 

Ootareh, the kings of the English heptarchy. Hen- 
gist (455) being the first, and Egbert (800) the 
last. 

October, the 10th month, but the 8th in the old 
Roman calendar. It was held sacred to Bfars. 
Octopus, a genus of marine rn^Uuscs with eight 
tentacles that bear suckers. 

Odyssey, Homer's epic setting forth the incidents 
of the wanderings of Odysseus on his way back 
to Ithaca after the Siege of Ttor. See H28. 
Oeil-de-boeuf, meaning bull's eye. is the name of a 
small octagonal vestibule lighted by a small 
round window in the palace of Versailles. The 
term is used in architecture for a small round or 
oval window In frieses, roofs, or domes of 
buildings. 

Oersted, a unit of magnetic-field intensity in the 
c.g.B. system. 

Ohm’s Law, propounded by G. B. Ohm in 1827. is 
expressed in the equation: electromotive force 
(in volts) current (in amperes) x resistance 
(in ohms). The ohm is the unit of electrical 
resistance in the metre-kllogram-second system. 
Oil. The great expansion in energy demand over 
recent years has been met to a large extent by 
petroleum oil. This contains a wide range of 
hydrocarbon molecules of varying complexity, 
liie various cmnponents are separated from each 
other by making use of their different boiling 
points. Crude oil is heated in the base of a 
fractionating tower; the various components 
condense at different temperatures In trays at 
different levels of the tower. The fraction of a 
given composition can be increased by " crack- 
ing" or breaking down the heavier hydro- 
carbons into lighter ones. The total world re- 
serves of petroleum oil are still uncertain since 
large parts of the world are still not fully pros- 
pected. However, such information as exists 
suggests that total reserves from all sources may 
be between 5 x 10*’ and 10’* tons of oil. 

Okapi, nocturnal ruminant mammal, smaller than 
the giraffe, chestnut brown in colour with sebra- 
striped legs, native to the African Congo. 
Olbert' Comet wa^ discovered in 1815 by Olbers 
the German astronomer. Olbers also discovered 
the asteroids Pallas and Vesta (1802-07). 

Old Red Sandstone, the continental rooks formed 
during the Devonian. See F34 
Olefines, a series of hydrocarbons, in which the hy- 
drogen atoms are double the number of carbon. 
The first member of the series is ethylene. 

Oleic Add, an important tatty acid present in 
lard and olive- and cotton-seod oils. Used in 
soap-making. Olein is the ester formed by the 
gsaction of oleic add and glycerine. 

Qldron Laws or Jndanents, were a code of mari- 
time laws, introduced into England In the 
reign of Richard 1. in the 12thoent. Oldron isan 
island off the west coast of France, oppodte the 
mouth of the Charente. 

Ohve. This small tree, whose firuit ytelds olive oil. 
Is a native of the ' eastern Mediterranean 
countries, but has been Introduced into cultiva- 
tion etoewhere. Its oil is used for cooking, in 
packing sardines, and In soap making: the 
green unripe fruit to pickled for table dives. 
Olympiads were periods of four years whidi 
dapmd between each edebration of the Olympic 
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wes, at Olympia In honour of Zeus. 
These festivals included competitions in litera- 
ture. art, drama, rhetoric, music, and am- 
nasties, and they were continued, with inter- 
vals. from 776 b.o. to a.d. 804. Athletic re- 
vivals have taken place at Athens 1896. Paris 
1000, 8t. Louis 1904. London 1008. Stockholm 
3912. Antwerp 1020. Paris 1924. Amsterdam 
1028. Los Anselea 1032. Berlin 1036. London 
1048, Helsinki 1052, Melbourne 1056. Home 
1060. Tokyo 1064. and it is planned to hold the 
1068 Olympic Gaines in Mexico City. See U83. 

OnomasUolans are sdentists who study the fasci- 
natimr subject of names— names of places and 
names of people — to find out their origins. 
They tell us. for example, that Cambridge is an 
Anglo-Norman corruption of Grantabryca « 
bridge over the Oranta; that Harrow-on-the- 
HiU was an early Anglo-Saxon settlement— 
** heathen temple on the hill **: that we owe the 
ridings of Yorkshire to the Vikings (Oid Norse 
thrithungr » third part): that in Scotland •ton 
and -toun indicate not a town but a hamlet or 
village. OncmmsticianB are also concerned with 
the international standardisation of place 
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Onyx or Sardonyx, a variety of chalcedony built 
up of different-coloured layers, which are 
paraUel and straight (not curved as in agate). 

Oolite, a geological term for the Jurassic oolitic 
limestones existing through a long stretch of 
country extending firom Yorkshire to Dorset- 
shire. It abounds in fossils of molluscs and 
reptiles. The term “ oolite " derives from the 
fact that these rocks are made of egg-shaped 
particles of calcium carbonate. 

Opal, a mineral consisting of hydrous silica, occur- 
ring in numerous varieties and colours. Precious 
opal displajrs a beautiful internal opalescence, 
the result of the interference of light waves on 
the surfaces of layers differing in their water- 
cemtent. Opal inlners are called gougers. 
Chief source, the Andamooka and Goober Pedy 
Helds of South Australia. 

Opera. See Section E. 

Opium was known to the ancients, and used by 
them as a medicine. It is obtained from the 
poppy {papaver eomniferum), the unripe 
** h«^ ’* or seed capsule of that flower yielding 
a Juice which when dried becomes the opium of 
commeroe. The poppy is cultivated in India. 
Persia. Turkey, Macedonia, and China for the 
sake of this Juice, which yields various alkaloids, 
such as morphine, narcotine, codeine, etc. 
These days the drug is rarely used medicinally. 
See aleo P22(2). 

Opossum, marsupial mammals found in the more 
southerly of the United States, South America, 
and Australasia. They are arboreal except 
for the water-opposBom. which eats flsh. 

Optics, the branch of physics which investigates 
the nature and properties of light and the 
phenomena of colour. Burning lenses were 
known to the ancient Greeks and Ptolomy wrote 
a treatise on optics a.d. 150. Lenses as visual 
aids were known In ancient China but eyeglasses 
were not in use until the 18th cent. Spectacles 
were in more general use after the invention of 
printing in the 15th cent. The camera obscura 
was invented In the 16th cent, and the telescope 
and microscope at the begiiming of the 17th cent. 

Oracles were in ancient times supposed to be 
words spoken by the gods, and it was the cus- 
tom on important occasions to consult them 
about the fliture. The Greeks bad the Oracle^ 
ni Zeus at Dodona, and Apollo at Delphi, while 
the Bomans consulted the Oracles of Mars, 
Fortune, and cHhera. 

Orange, a fruit growing hi most sub-tropicnl 
climates and in universal demand. It is grown 
on an e v e rgre e n tree that attains a height of 
about 20 ft. at maturity. 

Orang-utan, one of the largest of the anthropoid 
apes, found only in the swampy forests of 
Borneo and Sumatra. When full-grown it 
stands over 4 ft. in height and weighs about 
150 lb. 

OreheRia, a group of instruments and instru- 
mentalists whose laying is under the direction 
of a conductor. The compoeition of a typical 
symphony orchestra is as follows: Stbings: 
1st Violin (16). 2nd Violin (16). Viola (12). 
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Jlolonoello (12), Double Bass (8). WOOD-Wiivo: 
Flute (3-4). Piccolo (1). Oboe (8). Cor Anglais 

(1) . Baas Oboe (1), CSaxinet (8). Baas Oaiinet (1), 
Busoon (8). Contra-bassoon (1). Bbass: 
Horn W. Trumpet (5). Trombone (8-4). Tuba 

(2) . Pxroubsion: Timpani (8-6), Side Drum 
(1). Bass Drum (1). Cymbals (1). Harp (2). 

Orders in Conndl axe issued by the sovereign on 
advice of a few selected members of the 
IMvj CounciL They must not seriously alter 
the law of the land. Another class of CMers in 
Council are issued by authority of an Act of 
Parliament for the carrying out of its provisions. 

Ordination, the ceremony of InstaUing ministers or 
clergymen In clerical offices, has existed firom the 
earliest times. In the Anglican and Boman 
(Catholic Churches the rites of Ordination are 
performed by bishops; among Nonconformists 
the power of ordination rests with the governing 
bodJes of the different Churches. 

Organ is a musical wind instrument of ancient 
origin whose tones are produced by the vibra- 
tions of air in pipes of varying length. Basic- 
ally, an organ consists of a number of pipes 
grouped in rows or ranks according to their 
special tone-chaiacter. The air Is fed by 
bellows or. in modem organs, by a rotary fan, 
electrically driven. Bach rank is oontrollM 
by a slider, and the knob that controls the 
slider is called a stop. The organist pulls out 
the stops to give the tones he wants, me other 
pipes being kept out of action by the slider. 
When a particular note on the keyboard is 
depressed the player may hear, by pulling out 
the appropriate stop, not only the normal 
pitch but the note in several octaves. A stop 
of which the notes are of normal pitdi is called 
an 8-foot stop, a 16-foot stop would give an 
octave lower, a 4-foot stop an octave higher, and 
a 2-foot stop two octaves higher. The hand 
keyboard is called a manual, and the foot 
keyboard the pedal board. The basic tone of an 
organ is its diapason tone, and is normally of 
8-foot length and pitch. Most large organs have 
four manual keyboards and one pedal board. 
The moat important manual is the great organ 
which comprises the majority of basio stops. 
The next in importance Is the swell organ, so 
called because the pipes are endosed in a box 
fitted with movable shutters operated by a 
swell-pedal. The effect provides a controlled 
crescendo or diminuendo. The tone of a 
typical English swell has a reedy character. 
The third manual controls the choir organ — 
a collection of stops suitable for vocal accom- 
paniment. The fourth manual controls the 
solo organ — a group of stops whidh. singly or in 
combination, may provide a ^o melody 
which the remainder of the organ accompanies. 
The pedal keyboard controls most of the bass 
stops. In some very large organs there is a 
fifth manual controlling the edio organ. This is 
a small group of stops usually set high in the 
roof of the building to give the effect of distant 
music. Most diurch organs have two or three 
manuals. Modem cinema organa may have 
some normal stops but rely ddefly on a number 
of effects unknown to the straight organ. 

OriRuiie Chemistry. The chemistn^ of compounds 
containing carbon and usually associate with 
living organisms. 

Oriel Window is a window projected from the front 
of a building, rectangular, triangular, or penta- 
gonal. The ordinary bay window and bow 
window are varieties of OrleL When an Oriel 
window does not reach to the ground It usually ‘ 
rests upon moulded sills supported by corbels. 

Oriflamme, the name of the original banner of the 
abbey of St. Denis, and adopted by Louis VL 
OB his standard. It remained the national 
emblem of France for three centuries. The 
flag was of red silk, the outer edge being cut in 
the form of flames. 

Original Sin, according to Christian doctrine the 
corruption that is bom with ns, as a result of 
Adam's frdL 

Orioles, brilliantly coloured birds, members of the 
passerine ftmily OrioUdae, found in the tropical 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia. The 
golden oriole, perhaps the most beautifU of 
them all. with brilliant yellow plumage, bla<& 
wtogs and tail, winters In Africa, vWKs England, 
and is known to havemested here. 
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Ofton. a famons oonstdlatlon of the heavens* com- 
priBfng nearly a hundred stan* all visible to the 
naked eye. It contains three stars of the second 
ntaindtude In a line* and these are called 
*• Orion's Belt." 

Otmer* a sheUfleh (Raliotis tia)ereuMa) which 
occurs tQ the Channel Islands and on parts of 
the French coast. It is consideted a great 
delicacy. 

Ornithology, the sdentiflc study of birds. 

Omithorhyndhus. See Duck-bill. 

Orogeny, large-scale earth movements. IncludlnR 
faulting and folding and sometimes Igneous 
activity, which produce a linear belt of moun- 
tains. e.o„ the Alpine orogeny in Europe which 
produced the Alps. 

Orphan. See J88. 

Orphrey, the name of an ornamental border of gold 
and rilver embroidered on ecclealastical vest- 
ments. 

Orrery, an instrument used in the 18th and early 
10th cent, which showed the motions of the 
planets round the sun and the satellites round 
their primaries. The first orrery made was 
named after Charles Boyle, Bari of Orrery. 

Orthodox Eastern See J33. 

Osborne House, near Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. 
Queen Victoria’s favourite winter-residence, and 
where she died. It was given to the nation by 
Edward VII., and is now a convalescent home. 

Osier, a species of willow growing in damp soils 
and yielding branches utilised in basket-making. 

Osmium, a very hard, bluish-white metal, symbol 
Os. of the platinum group and one of the 
heaviest of known metals. It is obtained from 
certain sands of South America. California, 
Australia, and Bussia. The alloy of osmium 
and iridium (osmiridium) provides long- 
wearing tips for gold fountain-pen nibs. 

Osmosis, The process by which absorption of 
liquids through seml-peimeable membranes 
takes place. A solution exerts osmotic pressure 
(O.P.) or suction In proportion to concentration 
but also depending on kind of dissolved sul)- 
stanoe. The roots of the higher plants are 
covered with fine root-hairs, within the cell- 
walls of which the sap is normally of a higher 
concentration than the dissolved matter in the 
Burronndlng soil. The root-hairs, therefore, 
draw Into themselves these weaker salt- 
solutions. (The explanation of water and salt 
exchanges is complicated by the selective 
ability of some cells {e,g„ roots) to accept or 
reject particular dissolved substances along with 
the water. The abeorptlon of salts by a plant is 
selective, each plant selecting through the 
seml-pemieable membranes of Its root-hairs those 
sulietances which are most suited to itself.) 

Osprey {Fandion haliaitus), a large and magnificent 
bird of prey, dark brown above and nearly 
white below. The head is whitish with a dark 
bend from eye to nape. To the British Isles 
it Is B rare passage migrant. In 1060, thanks 
to the energy and vigilance of the Boyai Society 
for the Protection of Birds, a pair nested in a 
Scots pine In Invemess-Bhire and reared three 
young. Since then more young ospreys have 
been safbly fledged in this sanctuary. The food 
consists almost entirely of fish, which the bird 
seizes with its talons. The so-called osprey 
plumes do not come from tbia bird but from tlie 
egret. 

Ostrich, the largest living bird, related to the rhea, 
emu. and extinct moa. now found only on the 
eandy -plains of Africa and parts of B.W. Asia. 
The mate has beautiful white plumes on wings 
andtail. The wings are useless in flight, but the 
birds have a fieetneas of foot exceeding that of 
tbeawlftestboias* Aoostilcb’flWweiFluSlb. 

tlllxrv. any wofik \iaka «n^«raiki eats las 

mpoMd to tito int0 whJob lack them). 

Ine eared seals make up (he fkmily OtaHidae 
which indodes the 8ea-Uon and the Fur-aeai of 
the H. PacUle. 

Ott er, a n aquatic jnunlvoroug mammal widely 
distribated over Europe, and at one time very 
eommeo In England and Watos. The ottw 
avemres about 2 ft. In leogth. exchisive of tail, 
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tail. It Is only found at high altitndes on the 
Himslayaa, and is often called the "snow 
leopard." 

Outcrop. Where a bed of rock appears at the 
surface of the ground, there is an outcrop of the 
particular rock. Outcrop coal is surface ooal; 
themining of sudi coal is caUed open-cast mining. 

Oviparous, a zoological term referring to aiHtni>.ia 
which lay eggs to be hatched outside the body of 
the parent. 

Ovipositor, the organ by means of whldi female 
insects lay their eggs. 

Owls, nocturnal birds of prey, distributed over the 
greater part of the world. Their forward-look- 
ing eyes, embedded in rings of feathers, give 
them a obaracteristio " owl-like " appearance, 
and their plumage, usually a mottled blend of 
browns and greys, is so soft that their flight Is 
almost noiseless. Owls live on sma.ll majnma.la , 
reptiles, birds, insects, and fish, and are very 
valuable birds to the farmer. British owls 
include the bam owl (scxgech owl), short-eared 
owl. long-eared owl. tawny owl, little owl. 
Snowy owls have recently nested in the Shet- 
land Is. 

Ox. the popular name of ttie mammals Included 
in the genus Jioe. They are hollow-homed 
ruminants and hoofed qu^rupeds, and Include 
the various classes of domestic cattle as well as 
the different wild species. The adult male Is 
called a bull, the female a cow. and the young a 
calf. The beat-known breeds of domesticated 
cattle are the Durham or Shorthora. the Angus, 
the Jersey. Ayrshire. Suffolk, and Hereford. 

Oxalic Acid, an organic acid obtained from 
numerous plants, such as sorrel and rhubarb, 
and produced artificially for commercial pur- 
poses from sawdust, treated with caustic potash 
or caustic soda. It combines with metals to 
form oxalates; used In the manufacture of Ink. 

Oxford Clay, a geological formation consisting of a 
bed of blue clay hundreds of feet thick, and 
forming the lower portion of the Upper Jurassic. 
It makes good bricks. 

Oxford University. The early histoiy of the uni- 
versity Is obscure. There was a school at Oxfor«l 
as early as 1116 and it is known that Bobert 
Pullen, a theologian from Paris, lectured there 
in 1133. Allusions to Oxford as the most cele- 
brated centre of learning in England occurred 
in a work of Gerald of Wales in 1184-6. The 
earliest colleges to be founded were University 
College (1249). Balliol (about 1203), Merton 
(1204). In 1571 the university was reorganised 
and granted a Charter of Incorporation by an 
Act of Ellzabetli. Other colleges and halls with 
their dates of foundation are: All Souls (1438). 
Brasenose (1609). Christ Church (1546), Corpus 
Christ! (1617). Exeter (1314), Hertford (1874). 
Jesus (1571). Keble (1808), lAuacre (1962). 
Lincoln (1427), Magdalen (1458). New College 
(1379), Nuffield (1937). Oriel (1326), Pembroke 
U624). (keens’ (1340). St. Antony’s (1950). St. 
Catharine’s (1962), St. Cross (1965), St. Edmund 
HaU (1270), St. John’s (1656). St. Peter’s (1929), 
T'rinlty (1564), Wadham (1612), Wolfson (1905). 
Worcester (1714). Campion Hall (1962). St. 
Benet’s Hall (1004), Mansfield (1886). Begent's 
Park (1968), Greyfrlars Hall (1958). The 
women’s colleges are:— Lady Margaret Hall 
(7878), SomerviUe (1870), St. Hugh’s (1886), St. 
Hilda’s (1803), St. Anne’s (1052). Women were 
not admitted to degrees (though allowed to sit 
for examination) till 1920. 

Oxygen Is the most abundant of aU terrestrial 
etements. syinbol 0. In combination, this 
gaseous Element forms about 46% of the earth’s 
crust: one-fifth of the atmosphere, eight-ninths 
by weight of aU water. Joseph Priestley 
was the bnit to sepaiats \t from ie& 
of memurr. It Is coiour/ess. tasteless, ima 
odourless, and forms the chief life-supportiiig 

^ ete ment of animal and vegetable lifh. 

Ojjt^a bfralve moUuso, of the genus Ostrsfc 
^vtag very nttmercnis apeoies and abounding 
m o^ly all seas. The Shell 8 roagh and ^ 
wular. Qntora are exoeedin^r . prpOB^ 
m Rinr end June, toSglaadaDd 
ggffl tepd deep -saa oystens are not allowed to be 
<..«nd otbu 
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stable oyster beds bare existed since pro-BomaD 
times; ** clocks ** aie dead oystexs. 

Oysteroat^, a wading bird with blaoik-and. 
white plumage and long, orange bill, tehnWMttg 
estuaries and sea-shores. Feeds on mussels, 
abdl fish. etc., but not oysters. 

OsoM, a modified form of oxygen, containing 
three at^ of oxygen per molecule instead of 
two. It Is prepared by passing oxygen through 
a silent electric discharge. When present in 
air to the extent of 1 part in 4 million parts 
of air it kills baoterla. and has been used for 
this purpose in ventilating systems. e.a.. that 
of underground railwaya It is present in 
extremely small quantities in the lower atmo- 
sphere but is comparatively plentiful at heights 
of about 20 miles. The belief widely held that 
seaside air is particularly rich in osone is untrue. 
As osone absorbs ultra-violet light of certain 
wavelengths spectroscopic methoda involving 
the analysis of sunlight, are chiefly used in osone 
determinations. 8u aUo Atmosphere. 


Paea. a genus of large rodents found in Gentral 
and South America, and resembling the guinea- 
pig. It is of nocturnal hatdts. lias a streaked 
and spotted for. and lives on fruits and plants. 

Padfle Ocean. The first European to recognise 
the Padfle as distinct from the Atlantic was the 
Spanish explorer. Vasco Nufies de Balboa, who 
dJscoveied its eastern shore from a peak In 
Panama hi 1618. The first European to sail 
upon It was Magellan, who entered it by the 
strait that bears his name in 1620. Sir Francis 
Drake was the first Englishman to sail upon It in 
1677. The world's greatest ocean dep^ (6.207 
fothoms or just over 7 miles) was estabUshed by 
a British survey ship in 1062 in the Mindanao 
trench in the Philippine Sea. 

Pagan, a person who does not worship Gktd; a 
heathen. The wcurd Is derived from the lAtin 
paganuM (a countryman or uncultivated person). 
In the Middle Ages the term was used largely to 
describe Mohammedans (Moors. Saracens, etc.). 

Pagoda, the name given In China. India, and other 
Afdatlo countries to a high pyramidal tower, 
usually, but not necessarily, connected with a 
temple. 

Palaeontology, the science which is devoted to the 
investigation of fossils: animal (palaeosoology) 
and plants (palaeobotany). By studying the 
markings and fossils of living things in the 
stratified rocks, palaeontologists have been able 
to establish with astonishing accuracy a reomd 
of the evolution of life through geological time. 
The geologist at the same time with the evidence 
of the fossils has been able to work out the order 
and the age of the rocks, fiee also F84. 

Palatinate, a term formerly applied to two German 
electorates or provinces, the Dpper and Lower 
Palatinates. They are now provinoes of 
Bavaria. 

Pale, the name given to the part of Ireland 
ooloniBed by the English and comprising por- 
ttons of the counties of Louth, Dublin. Meath, 
and Kildare. The Anglo-Saxon rulers were 
styled •* Lords of the Pale.” 

PallnmsMts are andeot MSS. or parchments which 
have been partly effaced and used for fresh 
writings. Many valuable MSS. were thus lost, 
bnt sometimes the second writing has been 
washed out, enabling the original writings to 
be deetphered. Among such restorationB are a 
dialogne of Cicero's, a portion of a book of 
L^. etc. ^ 

Palladium, a scarce metallic element, symbol Pd. 
etmOar to piaUnwn, with which It ia usually 
found. It is an expensive metai. with de- 
sirable properties aa a catalyst in reo4^^ 
mvolviiig hydrogen, sinoe it has a remarkable 
capacity for absorb^ this gas; for example, 
coal gas and air will inflame in the preeeooe of 
paUadinm at room temperature. It foni» a 
gDver-white alloy with gdd. and this la used. In 
aome kinds of ieweOery. It is used in expenatve 

. waAdhea to make non-magnetio springs. 

PaBlini, a veatmental ornamentation cf white 
wool pieaented by the Pope to ar^Ms^PS on 
their appointment, and the aign of Papal oon- 

Him. a large litalght-tianhed plant 
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common to tropica] oonntriea, and usually frnlt- 
yieldlng, such aa dates, ooconuta, ete. Bfany 
commodities useful to man are obtaJxied firom 
^uts of the Palm fomily (Pobnoease). 

Pam Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, upon 
which occasion it is customary to carry palins to 
the churches in some countries, in oommemora- 
tion of Christ's entry into Jerusalem for tbs 
Feast of the Passover, when the people went 
forth to greet Him with palm branches. 

Panama Canal. In 1603 the United States signed 
a treaty with Panama (which had pievloui^ 
seceded from Colombia) which gave me United 
States rights in peri>etuity over a ten-mile-wtte 
strip of land exteuiliiig across the Isthmus for 
the purposes of building and winning the ««-n«.l- 
The canal connects the Atlantic and Paoiflo 
Oceans, is Just over fifty miles long (with sea 
approaches), and the d^th varies from 41 to 
86 ft. It is constructed above sea-level, wlfo 
locks, and has been available for ocnunerdal 
shipping since Aug. 8. 1914. Studies are in pro- 
gress for the building of a new sea-level canal 
to replace the present one. 

Panda, or Cat*Bear, is related to the Baccoon, 
Dogs and the Bear. There are two kinds, the 
Bed or True Panda, resembling a large domestic 
cat. which lives in the eastern Himalayas and 
B.W. China, and the Giant Panda, which ia more 
like a bear in appearance and inhabita the 
mountains of western China. Both frequent 
the dense bamboo forests of these ic«lona. 
Pangolin, the scientific name of the ** scaly ant- 
eater.'* a toothless mammal, found in W. Africa 
and S.E. Asia. It has a long extensible tongue 
which it uses in catching ants and termites, ita 
chief food. When attacked the pangolin rolls 
itself into a hall, and its scales assume the form 
of sharp spikes. PangoHns have an Order of 
their own — the Pholldota. the scale-hearers. 
PantagrueU the leading character In one of the 
satires of Babelais. 

Pantheon, the famous temple in Borne, originally 
consecrated to the gods, built by Agrippa in 
27 B.O. and rebuilt in the 2nd cent, by Hadrian. 
Its splendid dome and portico make it one of 
the most intereetlng architectural monumente 
of ancient days. Sinoe the 7th cent, it has been 
used as a Christian church. 

Panther, another name for the leopard. Panthsra 
pardut, related to the lion, carnivorous, active 
climber, found in India, and other parts of Asia, 
alsoln AAica. 

Papal Inlallibllity. Seem. 

Paper has been known In one form or another 
from very early times. The papyrus reeds of 
the Nile swamps served the ancient Egyptians 
for sheets upon which to inscribe their records. 
The (fiiinese and Japaneee, oenturtes later, 
were using something more akin to modem 
paper in substance, an Asiatic paper-mulberry, 
yielding a smooth fibrous material, being uti- 
lised. With the spread of learning in Weatem 
Europe the neceasity of a readier medium made 
itself felt and paper began to be manufactured 
from pulped rags and other suhatanoes. The 
first known English paper-mill was Sele mill 
near Stevenage, built about 1400. which pro- 
duced the paper for an edition of Chaucer In 
1498. Other mills were set up under Elisabeth, 
usimr linen and cotton as raw materiaL Other 
papennaking staples were later introdneed. such 
as Burat. esparto grass, and wood-pulp. The* 
chief raw material in the world paper industry 
is wood-piQp. the main exporters belnn the 
timber-gTOwing countries of Genada. Sweden, 
and Finland. Canada is the world's chief pro- 
ducer of newsprint and supplies a large propor* 
tiaa afU.8. rsQUirementB. 

Papier mftebt means pulped-paper and is a eon^ 
poedtion of paper pulp and other substanoes, to 
which, when monided into form, coatings of 
iapan. vrtth gilt and coloured InlaytaigB, are 
added. Elegant and decoraUve ohSeota are 
made of papier-mAehd. A oenmlo papier- 
mftchd is very durable. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Papyrus, the eariieel known paper made in Egypt 
at a very remote period a large ne^ 

” sudd “region of the WhiteNlle. 

PenchiitA tlw nmbrella^ped BsfBtr devim omM 
or tree in emergency by the crew and passengen of 
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aizcraft. The first parachute descent from a 
great height was made in 1707 by Andr^ 
Qamexln who drop^ 3,000 ft. from a balloon. 

_ See al8o Paxaohnte Jumping. U21. 

Paraclete (the Holy Ghost, or ^mforter), the 
name used in the English translations of St. 
John’s Gkwpel, and adopted by Abelard to de- 
signate the convent in Champagne founded 
by him. and of which H^lolse became the 
abbess. 

Paradise, a Persian word used by the translators of 
the Old Testament to designate the Garden of 
Eden, and since meaning any place of happiness. 

Paiaflin. a mixture of hydrocarbons of higher 
boiling point than petroU Paraffin was first 
obtained by distillation of coal, the process 
being discovered about 1830. About 1848. 
Mr. James Young procured it from mineral 
oil. and Irish peat also yielded it. The main 
source of paraffin supply to-day Is crude petro- 
leum. It is largely used in the manufacture of 
candles, for waterproofing, and numerous other 
purposes. 

Parakeets, various small parrots of vivid plumage 
native to Australia. Polynesia. Asia, and Africa. 
One of the loveliest of the parakeets is the 
budgerigar of Australia. See 2S21. S8. 

Parallax, the change in direction of a body caused 
by a change in position of the observer. If the 
parallax is measured (in degrees of angle) and 
the distance between the two observation 
points is known the distance of the observed 
body can be calculated. The distance of 
heavenly bodies has been found this way. The 
first stellar distances were so obtained in 1838 
by Henderson, Struve, and Bessel. Stellar 
distances are so great that even when the two 
observations are made at opposite points of 
the earth’s orbit round the sun the parallax is 
always less than 1*0” of arc. See Aberration. 

Parchment, made chiefly from the skins of animals, 
usually of goats and sheep, was employed in 
olden times before printing was invented and 
superseded papyrus as writing material. Vege- 
table parchment, invented by W. E. Gaine in 
1853. though not equal in strength and dura- 
bility to skin parchment, is about five times 
stronger than ordinary paper. Vellum is 
parchment made from the skins of young 
calves or lambs. 

Paris University, of which the Sorbonne forms a 
part was founded in the 12th cent, and is one of 
the greatest educational institutions of Europe. 

Parliament, is the name given to the supreme 
legislature of the United Kingdom. It consists 
of the Queen, the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the Commons. It meets in two houses: 
the House of Lords (the Upper or Second 
Chamber) and the House of Commons. It 
derives ftom the Anglo-Saxon Wiians (see 
Witan). The Statute of Westminster (1275) 
first uses ** parlement ” of the Great Council in 
England, which comes from the French word 
meaning discourse. See Central Government, 
Section C, also D5. 

Parliamentary Correspondents sit in the Press 
Gallery of the House of CommonB and describe 
its proceedings for newspapers either by 
Impressions or a summary of the debate. 

Parquetry, the name of a style of flooring consisting 
of small rectangular wooden blocks laid down 
according to geometrical pattern. 

PUTOt, the popular name of a widely distributed 
flunily of tropical birds. Including the African 
grey parrot, the green parrot of South America 
— ^both fluniliar cage pets in this country — and 
the various parakeets, cockatoos, macaws, lories, 
etc. Many of these birds possess a remarkable 
gift of imitating sound, especially that of the 
hiimitti voice. 

Parsec, unit of distance used by astronomers for 
expressing dtstanoes between stars: equivalent 
to about three and a quarter light-years. 

Parthenogenesis. The development of animals 
ftom unfertilised eggs. The drones of the 
honey bee are parthenogenetic, and the pheno- 
^menon is also conunon among aphids. 

MivtheDon, the fiunous Temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis at Athens, was built under the rule of 
Feric^ between 447 b.o. and 432 b.o. It was 
made whw df marble without mortar. The 
fiuaona eeuiptuxed ftieaea, known as the Elgin 
Matbiaa, are now in the British Museum. 


Partridge, a well-known Brithdi game bird. Close 
time: Feb. 2 to Aug. 31. Two species are com- 
mon in Britain. 

Passerilormes, the order of perching birds which 
includes about half the known spedes. 

Passport is an official document issued to a person 
by his own government, certifying to his 
cltisenshlp and permitting him to travel abroad. 
Passports to British subjects are granted by the 
Foreign Office, authorise bearer to leave the 
country and guarantee him the state’s protec- 
tion. Passports now cost £2. — and are issued 
for a period of 10 years. Passports for children 
under 10 are Issued for 5 years in the flrst in- 
stance. renewable then for a further 5 years with- 
out lee on production of new photographs, etc. 
A simplified form of travel document (British 
visitor’s passport) is Issued for British subjects 
wishing to pay short visits to certain foreign 
countries for a fee of 7s. 6d., valid for 12 months. 

Patricians, the aristocracy of ancient Borne. 

Paul’s Cathedral, St., is the third cathedral church 
to be built on the site. Ik was preceded by a 
Norman building which was practically des- 
troyed by the Great Fire in 106ft. This 
followed a Saxon church which was burnt in 
1086. The present building was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. ThS foundation stone 
was laid in 1675 and the Mructure was com- 
pleted in 1710. It cost a little under £748.000. 
Its central feature is the dome, crowned by its 
cupola and lantern with the golden ball and 
cross. It escaped serious damage during the 
air raids of the second world war. but many of 
the surrounding buildings were laid waste. 

pc Value, introduced by Dr. G. L. Whittles in 1035 
as a measure of salinity of aqueous solutions 
(soil extract, irrigation water, etc.): defined as 
the negative logarithm of specific electrical con- 
ductivity in reciprocal ohms. Alone or joined 
with pH (below) is useful as an index of osmotic 
pressure (see Osmosis) and related hindrance to 
plant growth resulting from excess of fertiliser 
or soil salts. If manuring is balanced, growth 
is best about pO 3.3. 

Peacock, a bird of large size and beautifhl plumage, 
its characteristic feature being a tail of brilliant 
” eyed ” feathers, which it cun erect and spread 
out, the mules possessing resplendent feathering 
to a much greater extent th^ the females. It 
is related to the pheasant; one species is found 
wild in the forests of India, and another in- 
habits Burma and the Malayan regions, in 
Africa there is the Congo Peacock. 

Pean, a term in heraldry indicating one of the 
furs borne in coat armour, the ground of which 
is black, with ermine spots of gold. 

Peanut, Ground Nut or Monkey Nut. A member 
of the pea family native to S. America, but now 
cultivated in many parts of the world. After 
ollination, the flower stalk bends down and 
uries the pod containing the peas (” nuts ”) in 
the ground. The oil ftom these ” nuts ” can bo 
used for margarine manufacture. 

Pearl is produced by certain shelled molluscs, 
chiefly the oyster. The inner surface of the 
shells of the pearl oyster yield ” mother-of- 
pearl,” and distinct pearls are believed to be 
morbid secretions, caused by some externa) 
irritation. Many fine pearls are found in the 
actual body of the oyster. The Persian Gulf. 
Ceylon, the north-west coast of Western Aus- 
tralia. many Padfle islands, and the Gulf of 
Mexico are among the most productive pearl- 
fishing grounds. In ancient times Britain was 
^ renowned for Its pearl fisheries, the pearls being 
obtained from a species of fresh-water mussel. 
Western Australia has produced a 40-grain 
pearl, the finest the world has seen. The largest 
pearl ever found was the ” Beresford-Hopo 
Pearl,” which weighed 1.800 grains, over six 
times as much as the oysta that produced It. 

Peat, decayed vegetable matter found mostly in 
marshy positions, and common in Ireland and 
Scotland. Peat is coal In its flrst stage of 
development; burnt for fuel in many cottage 
homes. 

Peccary, a pig-like animal native to the Americas. 
There ate two species: the collared peccary 
and the white-lipped peccary, the latter being a 
vicious and dangerous animal. 

Pelioan, a genus of bird with long depressed bill 
pouched underneath so that It can hold a 
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number of fldi in leserre for ftiture consumption. 
It has immense wings and webbed feet. 

Pe mmtom , Tenlson ur other meat, sliced, dried, 
poradira and niode into cakes, used by explorers 
and others when out of reach of fresh meat. 

Penguin, a genus of flightless, fish-eating sea-birds 
of the southern hemisphere. They are stout- 
bodied, short-necked, and of small, moderate, 
or large size. The Emperor and King Penguins 
make no nest but protect and incubate the single 
egg by carrying it in the down feathers between 
the feet and the body. Other species brood in 
the usual way and may lay as many as three 
eggs. Penguins use their flippers for swimming 
under water. All 16 species are bluish-grey or 
blackish above and white below. They are very 
sociable and breed in colonies. 

Penicillin. An antibiotic drug produced by the 
mould PenieiUium notatum, and discoyered by 
Sir Alexander rieming in 1028. It is one of the 
most effective chemotherapeutic agents known. 
The mould produces a number of penidUins, all 
of which are effective antibiotics. See P4(2). 9(1). 

Peninsular lasted from 1808 to 1814. Fought 
in Spain, and Portugal (the Iberian peninsula) 
by the British, Spauidi. and Portuguese forces, 
chiefly under Wellington, against the French. 
The latter were defeated. 

Pentagon, government ofiloe in Washington (the 
largest in the world), housing many thousands 
of military and civilian workers in the War 
Department of the United States (Army. Navy, 
and Air Force). 

Pentateuch, the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment — Genesis. Exodus. Leviticus. Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. 

**Pe]m Diary,** by Samuel Pepys, was first 
published in 1826. The original MB. is depos- 
ited at Magdalene College. Cambridge. The 
** Diary ** gives a picture of the social life of the 
period between Jan. 1. 1660. and May 81, 1669. 

Perch, a well-known family of fresh-water fish, 
with dark striped sides. The common perch of 
British rivers and lakes falls an easy prey to the 
angler because of its voracity. 

Perlnmes are essences or odours obtained from 
floral and other substances. The chief flower 
perfrimes are those obtained from rose, jasmine, 
orange flower, violet, and acacia. Heliotrope 
perfume is largely obtained from vanilla and 
almonds. Among the aromatic herbs which 
yield attractive perfrunes are the rosemary, 
thyme, geranium, lavender, etc., while orange 
peel, citron peel, musk, sandalwood, patchouli, 
and other vegetable products are largely drawn 
upon. In recent times chemistry has been 
called Into play in aid of the perfruner, and many 
of the popular perfrimes of to-day are chemically 
prepared in shnulation of the scents of the 
flowers or other natural substances the names of 
which they bear. See Musk Deer. 

Periolase, a mineral form of magnesium oxide. 

Perigee. The moon or the sun is said to be in 
perigee when it is at its least distance from the 
earth. The opposite of apogee (g.v.). 

Perihelion. That point in a planet's orbit when it 
is nearest to the sun. The opposite of aphelion. 

Peripatus, an which stands as a link 

between the annelid worms and the arthropods. 
Wormlike with short unjolnted legs it breathes 
by a system of air tubes like those in insects. 
Certain other points of internal structure 
point to a relationship with annelid worms. 
There are some fifty species, the best known 
being the 8. African Peripalua capeneie. 

Perjury, the offence of giving false evidence. The 
ancient Homans threw the perjurer from the 
Tarpeian Bock, and after the Empire was 
Christianised, those who swore falsely upon the 
Gospel had their tongues cut out. Theusualpun- 
iehment in England from the 16th to the 19th 
cent was the pillory, fine, and imprisonment. 

Permian Formation, a group of rocks lying between 
the Trias and the Carboniferous strata. It has 
three subdivisions. Upper. Middle and Lower 
Permian. See F84. 

Per Procuratioiiem signature means that the sub- 
ject of the oorrespondenoe has been put into the 
writer’s cate by his principal for him to use his 
personal judgment in the matter, and ttot he to 
authorised to sign on behalf of Us prlmfipal. 
Normally contracted to per pro or p.p. . 

Peruke, the name given to the wigs worn by men 


in the latter half of the 18th cent. The custom 
of wearing wigs was gradually superseded by 
powdering the natural hair. Wigs are still 
worn by the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
judges, and barristers. 

Petrel, the name given to a member of a large, 
widely-distributed family of sea-birds of great 
diversity of size and colouring and dfstlnguidied 
by tube-like external nostrils. They usually 
skim low over the waves, and some, for this 
reason, are known as shearwaters. The storm 
petrel or Mother Osiey’s oUoken occBslonally 
otters along the surface, and is often called 
Little Peter — a reference to St. Peter waOdng 
on the water. Except when breeding, petrels 
are always at sea. They mostly nest in holes 
and crevices on Islands and lay one egg. wUch 
is invariably wUte. The storm petrel. Leach’s 
petrel. Manx diearwater, and the fulmar petrel 
are resident in the British Isles. See also 
Mutton Bird. 

Petroleum. See OIL 

Pewter, alloy of tin and lead formerly much used 
for making household utensils and orna- 
ments. 

pii Value. Introduced in 1909 by the Danleh 
(^funJst Sf^irensen to Indicate hydrogen-ion con- 
centration on the basis of electrical conductivity 
and a view of ionisation since discarded: is now 
taken as a logarithmic scale of addity or 
alkalinity of aqueous solutions; acidity 0-7, 
neutrality at 7*0. alkalinity 7-14. The pH of 
blood is about 7 0 (faintly alkaline). 

Phalangsr. pouched marsupial mammals. They 
are arboreal and superficially resemble squirrels. 
There are two genera of flying phalangers or 
flying squirrels, which have a remarkable 
membrane along each side of the body enabling 
the animals to glide through the air. The 
members of the phalanger family are confined 
to the Australasian and oriental regions. 

Phalangid. a member, of the arachnid family 
Pbalanglda: popularly known as *’ harvesters.** 

Phalanx, a name applied by the ancient Greeks to 
a body of troops drawn up In close array, with 
overlapping shields, and eight, ten, or more 
rows dew. The Macedonians stood sixteen 
deep. A Greek phalanx consisted of 8,000 meo. 

Fhannaowoela, an official publication ccmtainhig 
information on the recognised drugs used in 
medicine. Each country has its own pharmaco- 
poeia. The British Pharmacopoeia (BJ*.) is 
published under the direction of the General 
Medical Council. The Phamumeutlcal Society 
issues the Britldi Phannaoeutioal Codex 
(BJP.C.); there is also an International Phar- 
macopoeia (2 vole.) which is issued by the World 
Health Organisation. 

Pharos, the name of the first lighthouse, built by 
Ptolemy H. about 280 B.O., on the Isle of 
Pharos, at the entrance to the harbour of 
Alexandria. It was 600 ft high, and one of 
the ** seven wonders.” 

Pheasant, game birds related to the partridges, 
quails, peacocks, chickens, and turkeys, dJs- 
tinguidied by their brilliant plumage and long 
taporlng tail. First found by the Gredm in 
Geoorgia where the Biver Phasis flows through to 
the Black Sea. Close time: Feb. 2 to Sept. 80. 

PhUUppies, the orations delivered by Demosthenes. 
852-841 B.O., against Philip of Maoedem— 
remarkable for their acrimonious invective. 
The word was also used for Cicero’s speeches 
against Antony. In modem use. any im- 
passioned invective. 

PhiIOBQplier*s Stone. See Aldhemy, J3. 

Phoenix, a fobled bird of Egyptian mythology. _ 

^osphoms is a non-metal element, symbol F. 
Most familiar as a waxy, yellow solid which is 
spontaneously inflammable in air. It has 
chemical similarities to arsenic, like which it is 
very poisonous. It was discovered by Brandt 
in urine in 1669. It is found in most animal and 
vegetable ttssues. It is an essential dement of 
all plants and of the bones of animate. In com- 
bination with various metals it forms different 
phosphates, which axe largely utilised as 
manuxes. The chief oommerdal use of phos- 
phorus is in the preparation of matches. 

Fhotoeleotrio CdU a device whidi gives a uaefril 
electrical response to wt foiling on It.^ There 
axe several kinds depending on the different 
eflbots which light may have on a suitably 
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emissive cell * ); change in electrical reslstanoe 
(*' photooonduddng cell"): geneintion of 
electric current from a specially designed 
sensitive structure (** barrier layer ** or ** photo- 
voltaic ceU". '* solar battery**). Different 
cdls respond differently to lights of various 
wavelength and must be chosen for each ap- 
plication. See also Solar Battery. 

Photogrammetry, the science of measurement from 
photographs taken from an aircraft. Aerial 
photo^phy has many uses and Is of great 
value to notary intelligence and for map- 
making. 

Photon. When light behaves like a stream of 
discrete particles and not like waves, the 
particles are called photons. See F13(l). 14. 

Photosynthesis. See F21. 

Phrenology. See J34. 

PhyUoxera. a genus of plant-lice related to the 
aphids, which attacks the grape vine. Many 
vineyuds of France, in common with the rest 
of Europe, were replanted with native vines 
grafted on immune stocks from California in 
1879 after being ravaged by the insect (which 
came from America). Curiously enough, the 
remedy also came from America, the vine stocks 
there being immune to jOiyUoxera. 

Piets, inhabitants of Scotland in pre-Roman times, 
are held by some historians to be a branch of the 
old Celtic race, by others to have been of Scyth- 
ian origin. They occupied the north eastern 
portion of Scotland, and were subdued by the 
Boots in Argyll in the 0th cent.. Kenneth Mac- 
Alpln becoming king of a united kingdom of 
the Piets and Scots— the kingdom of Alban. 

Pike, a familiar fresh-water fish abundant, in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. It 
forms good sport for the angler in rivers and 
lakes, and sometimes attains a weight of from 
20 to SO lb. It is extremely voradous. is covered 
with small scales, and has a ferocious-looking 
head 

Pilehaid, a fish of the herring fiamlly, but with 
smaller scales and more rounded body. It 
appears off the Cornish coasts in vast shoals 
eyer y summer. 

Pihnrlmage, the undertaking of a journey to a 
distant place or shrine to satisfy a religious vow 
or secure spiritual benefit, was resorted to in 
early Christian times The first recorded 
pilgrimage is that of the Empress Helena to 
Jerusalem in 820. In the Middle Ages pilgrim- 
sges became common, and were undertaken by 
monarchs and people of rank in all Christian 
countries. Modems have been making pfl- 
grimages to Mecca since the death of the 
Prophet, such duty being enjoined by the Koran. 
Among the great centres of Christian pilgrimages 
are Jerusalem. Rome, the tomb of Becket at 
Canterbury, and the holy places of Lourdes and 
La Balette in France. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the 101 English Puritans, who. 
after living some years in exile in Bolland, to 
escape persecution in their own country, set sail 
for America in the Mayflower, Sept. 0, 1620. land- 
ing at Plymouth. Mass., Dec. 4. They founded 
the settlement of Plymouth, and are regarded 
as the pioneers of American colonisation 
although 18 years earlier a small Virginian 
colony had been established. 

** Pilgrim’s Progress,” Bunyan's famous allegory, 
written in Bedford gaoL The first part was 
issued in 1078. It is the greatest work of its 
kind. 1126(1). 

Pillory, a wooden instrument of punishment in use 
in England until 1837. It consisted of a pair of 
movable boards with boles through which the 
culprit's head and hands were put, and was 
usually erected on a scaffold. While a person 
was undergoing this punishment the mob 
generally pelted him with stones and rubbish, 
sometimes to bis serious injury. People con- 
victed of forgery, perjury, or libel were often 
condemned to the pillory, but from 1816 to 1887 
the only offence for which it could be inflicted 
wasperiury. 

PlM* a oonifor of the genus Pimts. whfob fiouriefaes 
all over the aocttieni hemisphere and Inctudes 
80-90 spedsA whlob afford valuable timber and 
yield turpBtae and tar. The Soots Pine, 
Pimis eiamkis, with fts tdue-gxeen. short 


whole of Europe. It provides the red and 
yellow deal in everyday use. 

Pipa, a spedes of toad inhabiting Guiana, and not 
found elsewhere. It is of considerable sise. and 
is remarkable for the foot that the female carries 
its eggs on its back until they are hatched, her- 
sdf depositing them in that position. Gmierally 
known as the ** Surinam toad." 

Pitcairn Islanders were originally the mutineers 
of the Bounty. They took possession of the 
island In 1790, and it was not until 1814 that 
their whereabouts was ascertained, accidentally, 
by a passing ship. The mutineers, under their 
leader, A d a ms , had settled down to a communal 
existeime. married Tahitian women, and in- 
creased so in numbers that in the course of 
years they were too many for the island to sup- 
port. and in 1866 they were removed by the 
British Government to Norfolk Island. AsmaU 
number returned to Pitcairo. 

Pitchblende or Uraninite, a relatively scarce 
mineral. It is nearly all uranium oxide, but 
lead, thorium, etc., are also present. Pitch- 
blende fltun Joachimstal in Csechoslovakla was 
the material in which radhufi was discovered by 
the Curies. Pitchblende also occurs in Saxony, 
Rumania. Norway. Cornwall, the Congo, and at 
Great Bear Lake in Canada. 

Plague. See Black Death. 

Plainsong, a style of musical coinpoeition sung in 
unison (all voices singing the same tune with- 
out harmony), familiar in the Western Church 
from very early times and still performed, 
principally in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Though restrained and contemplative in spirit, 
it is capable of expressing deep emotion. 

Planetarium, a complex optical system which pro- 
jects into the interior of a dome a replica of all 
the phenomena of the sky that can be seen by 
the naked eye. e.g.. sun, moon, planets, stars, 
comets, meteors, aurora, eclipses, and clouds. 
There is a planetarium in the Biarylebone Road, 
London, and another (opened in 1960) at 
Armagh Observatory, N. Ireland. 

Planets, tne name give to suen celestial bodies as 
revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits. The 
luune was first used by the Greeks to indicate 
their difference from the fixed stars. There are 
nine planets. Mercury, Venus. Earth. Mars, 
Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus, Neptune, Pluto. Many 
Important questions can be answered by means 
of probes sent to the neighbourhood of the 
planets. These include the measurement of the 
magnetic field, if any, of the planets, the study of 
their atmospheres, much of which can be done 
without actually penetrating to the surface. 
With instruments landed gently on the surface 
it is possible to investigate surface conditions 
and composition by many methods. Even 
without a soft landing information on these 
questions can be obtained by photography and 
subsequent transmission of the picture back to 
earth by some fonn of television scanning. For 
example, the American Mars probe. Mariner 
IV, transmitted pictures of the Martian surface 
in 1906 when it was at its closest approach to 
the planet, and the Russian Venus IV in 1967 
made a soft landing on Venus. See F7. also 
Barth’s Ma^tlo Field, Section F, Part IV. 

Plankton, a word which first came into biological 
use in 1880 to describe the usually microsooplo 
plants and animals floating, swimming, and 
drifring in the surfoce waters of the sea. To be 
distinguished from nddon (swimming animals 
like firiies and squids) and lenihos (plants and 
animals living on the sea bottom, like fixed 
idgae, sponges, oysters, crabs, etc.). Of great 
economic importance, providing food for fish 
and whales. 

Flantagenets, the kings who reigned in England 
between 1164 and 1486 and included the Houses 
of Lancaster and York. More correctly they an 
styled Angevins, from Anjou, of which Qeofflray, 
father of Henry 11., was Count, and whose badge 
was a sprig of broom (planta genistah 

Flasma I^ystcs is the physics of wlufily ionised 
gases, 4.S., gases in which the atoms initiaUy 
present have lost practically the whole of the 
eleotrons that usually surround their nuclei, so 
that the gas consists of a mixture of two oom- 
ponents. positively charged ions and negatively 
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diaiged deotrom. The pioblenw to he eolTed 
In the oontroUed leleaee of the eiieiV7 of ftudon 
leaotkme an problems In plasma physios. A 
profesBonhip of Theoietical Plasma Physics 
was establlsbed at Oxford In 1062 and nsearch 
is oaiTted out at the Oulham Laboratory’ of the 
XTKAEA. The physioal properties of a plama 
are very different trom those of an un-ioniBed ' 
gas. In particular, a plasma has a high eleo- 
trioal oonduotlTlty and can carry large currents. 
Bee also Nuclear Fusloii. 

Plasties, a broad term coyerlng those substanoes 
which become plastic when subjected to in- 
creased temperatures or pressures. The 
Plastics Industry is based on synthetic organic 
examples of this group. There are two classes 
of plastics: the Ihemoplaetie, which become 
plastic erery time they are heated <e.g. cellu- 
losio plastics) and ihermoiettino, which undergo 
chemical change when heated, so that once set 
they cannot be rendered plastic again (e. 0 . 
BaJrelite). Plastics are composed of long- 
chained molebules. €.g.. polyethylene. 

Platinum, a metal dement, symbol Pt. It is a 
scarce white metal generally allied with iridium, 
osmium, ruthenium, and palladium. It can 
only be melted in an oxyhydrogen or electric 
furnace, but can be rolled out into a film-like 
sheet, or drawn out to the finest wire; being 
resistant to adds it is termed a noble metaL 
Platonic Solids, five regular BoUd figures known to 
the ancient world. They am: the tetrahedron 
(4 triangular faces), cube (6 square faces), octa- 
hedron (8 triangular faces), dodecahedron (12 
five-sided faces). Icosahedron (20 triangular 
faces). All the faces and angles of each solid 
are identical. 

Plebeians were the ordinary dtlsens of Borne as 
distinct ftom the patricians. There was a long 
struggle between the two orders for political 
equality. 

Pleiades, fiunoos duster of stars in the constel- 
lation of Taurus. Of the seven principal stare 
in the group, one is rather faint, and many 
mirths have sprung up about this ** lost pleiad 
Pleiatooene the geological period that succeeded 
the Pliocene. During the Pleistocene, also 
known as the GrtKd Ice Age, there were four cold 
l^ods. when the ice sheets covered northern 
Europe and N. America, separated by warm 
periods when the gladers drew back into the 
mountains. From recent studies based on rock 
magnetic measurements the transition to 
Pleistocene took place about 1.850.000 years ago. 
Pliocene, the geological period preceding the 
Pleistocene, and the last major division of the 
TertlOT strata. It began about fifteen million 
years ago. See F34. 

Plough Monday, the first Monday after the Epiph- 
any, when in olden times the rustic population 
returned to work after the Christmas festivities. 
Plover, wading birds, widely distributed over 
nuirahy places of Europe. Several spedes occur 
In Britain, Including the Golden-plover, which 
breeds on the moors of Devon, Somerset. Wales, 
M.E. Yorkshire, and Scotland, and the Binged 
plover. Kentish plover, and DottereL 
Pluto, the last planet to be discovered; existence 
established by C. W. Tombaugh at the Flagstaff 
Observatory in Arlscma In Jan. 1080 from 
recikoiiings made by P. Lowdl hi 1914. It Is the 
most distant of all the known planets: dia- 
meter about 8,660 miles. Mean disj^ce from 
-the sun estimated at 8,671 million miles. 
Phitoiilnm, a chemical element, symbol Pu, 
capable of nuclear fission hi the same way as 
Uranium 285. Not until after It had been 
syntheslaed in atomic piles du:^ the eeo^ 
world war was it shown to occur In hi^teslm- 
ally small traces in nature. Its syntoeris in the 
atomic pile dopends on the capture by Uranium 
288 nuclei of neutrons: hninedlate prod^ 
of this reaction is the dem^ neptuniuin, ^ 
thfa undergoes rapid radioactive dldntegratlon 
to plutonium. B^use of its explosive 
and polaooous character, an American sdentist 
once lemarimd: “ If ever th w 
which deserved a name associated with bell. It is 
iriutontnm.** 

Poet Laureate is the port JJg* 

household, an office oflldally eetablish^in 16^ 

origtng.go. iM tok t o the ,ear^ 


oonrtaofEngliBhkhigB. Chancer, Bkeltoii, and 
Spenser, though not oooit poets, were all un- 
offleial poets laureate. Ben Jonaon has been 
called the first ** oflBcIal laureate '* (1616). but 
the office was not ofBolally recognised untfl 
1668, when Dryden was formally granted the 
office. It is customary for the poet laureate to 
write verse In oelebiation of events of national 
Importance. Cecil Day-Lewis sucoeeded John 
Masefield as poet lanreate in 1967. 

Pogrom. Buaslan word meaning ** destruction.** 
Blist used to describe the Tssrlrt attacks on the 
Jews fak 1881 In Bnasla. In 1988 B^er ordered 
a general pogrom in Germany: all synagogues 
were destroyed and nearly all Jewish shops and 
homes. Jewish hospitals and chfidren's homes 
suffered. During the subsequent war Jews of 
central Europe were systematically extermi- 
nated in cold blood by the Nasis. 

Poitiers, Battle of, wss fouiht on Bepl. 1^ 1856. 
during the Hundred Yean* War. when Edward 
the Black Prince gained a oomplete victory over 
John. Sling of France, who was taken prisoner 
and brought to London. 

Pole-Cat, an animal of a dark-brown colour, about 
18 in. in length, exclusive of tail; the ears and 
feoe-markings are white or light brown. It is 
carnivorous and belongs to the weasel family. 
Like the drank, it emite an offensive odour. 

Pole-Star Is of the second magnitude, and the last 
in the tail of the Little Bear consteUation. Be- 
ing near the North pole of the heavens— never 
more than about one degree from due north— 
it always remains vldbls In the Northern hemi- 
sphere; hence its use as a guide to seamen. 

Police, a regular force establlebed for the preeerva- 
tion of law and order and the prevention and 
detection of crime. The powers they have vary 
from country to country and with the type of 
government: the more eivilised and democratic 
the state, the lees pdlioe intervention. Eng- 
land. compared with countries abroad, was dow 
to develop a i^oe fbroe, and it was not until 
1829 that Blr l^bert Peel's Metropolitan Police 
Act established a regular force for the metro- 
poUb, later lefddation establishing county and 
borough forces maintained by local pollco 
autborittee throughout England and Wales. 
Up to that time police duties were discharged 
by indlvldufil constables and watchmen ap- 
pointed by local areas In England and Wales. 
The former 121 reiralar police forces in England 
and Wales have been reduced, by amalgama- 
tion, to 77. They are;— 

1. Gounty forces, under a Police Com- 
mittee. 

2. Borough forces, under Watcih Com- 
mittees. elected by the borough councils. 

8. Combined forces covering more than one 
county or borough, under a body representing 
the constituent areas. 

4. The Metropolitan Police Force, ooveitag 
a IS-miles radius tnm Charing Gross, under 
the control of the Home Secretary. 

6. The City of London force, under a com- 
mittee of the Common Council. 

The Home Ofiioe is actively engaged in pro- 
viding the police with the form of organisation 
and the most modem scientific eanlmnent best 
suited to the batUo against crime. 

Pollution of the atmosphere is due chiefly to the . 
Incomplete oombostion of foe^ npec^y 
Goairim particles of soot being deport^ 
fairly anidkly dose to tbelr plaoe of origin 
and ■mfciiar paitides (Induding smoke) re- 
maining suspended in the air for a long thne. 
Oorrosion of exposed ejects rod damage to 
buildings result from the production ^ sul- 
phuric add. Thetaktroduotlonofmoreeffld^ 
fhinaoss, the washing of flue gM the 
fntrodnHiton of smokeleBB semes have assisted 
in the abatement of smote s^ otiier torms of 

by the Dqpariment of Sdeutiflo ^ Industrial 
Bmreh, the dust sod matter brought down 
with the rain bdng odlectodta laiga deposit 
gauges; aotomatio filters provUto omtinw^ 
of tbs variation of tte Aodtlngsdld 
impuiltias; and appwatns Is employ^ to 
measure the oonoentration of sulphnr dioxide. 
Nudear tests add to the load of pollution tak the 
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fttnuMphere <<ee Vall-onft). ** Smog ** (smoke- 
laden fog) whidh reduces Tlslbility to seio and 
affects the lespliatoiy oigans. Is liable to occur 
when the air near the earth Is cooled below the 
dew-point temperature by radiation on a still. 
cloudlesB night when an aocumulation of smoke 
over a large city cuts off daylight and produces 
gloom, and absence of wind or vertical currents 
prevents the lower layers of the air from getting 
away. SuOh oonditions are associated with the 
smoke-laden atmosphere of large industrial 
towns during a winter anticyclone. During the 
great London smog of 1962 there were 2.000 
deaths over and above those expected for the 
time of year. Since the dean Air Act of 1066 
the pall over London has been thinned by some 
40 per cent though the amount of sulphur 
dioxide has gone up slightly. The Act allows 
local authorities to control emissionB of dark 
smoke, grit, and dust and to establish smoke 
control areas in which the emission of any iyve 
of smoke is prohibited. Householders In smoke 
control areas may apply for a grant towards the 
cost of installing appliances to bum smokeless 
fhel. 

Pokmiom, a radioactive element, symbol Po. dis- 
covered by Madame Curie in 1808. and named 
after her native land of Poland. 

Poltergeist* ffee J85. 

Polymerisation is the HfiMng together of 
mdeoules to make a large long-chain molecule. 
The general name for polymers of ethylene is 
Polythene, a wax-like plutic solid which because 
of its special auallties is used In a variety of 
ways today. 

PofaftheisnL Ste God and Man* J18* 

Pomander, name of a small ball or box containing 
perfhmes and spices, formerly carried suspended 
ftom the neck or girdle as a protection against 
infection so it was believed. 

Pomology, the sdenoe of fhiit-growing. 

Pontllex. the title assigned in ancient Rome to 
members of the college of pontifloes. **Pontifex 
maximuB ** was the offldal head of Ronoan re- 
ligion. It was as ** pontifex maxlmus ** that 
Julius Caesar revised the calendar in 46 B.c..and 
when after the rise of Christianity the popes took 
over the title the revision of the calendar fell to 
them. 

Pope, The, the head of the Roman Catholic Church, 
recognised by that Church as the lawfhl succes- 
sor of St Peter. He is elected by the body of 
Cardinals. Since 1870. when the King of Italy 
deposed the bolder from temporal power, no 
pope had left the Vatican between appointment 
and death untU 1920. when peace was made 
between the Church and State in Italy and 
compensation was paid to the Holy See for the 
loss of temporal power. Cardinal MontinUArch- 
bishop of Milan, was elected l?ane Paul VI in 
1063 on the death of ^pe John XXlll. 

Porcelain. The word is thought to be derived 
from the Italian porosKana. indicating the 
texture of a piglet. The majority of porcelain 
made on the continent was of ** hard-paste '% or 
true poredain. similar to that discovered by the 
as early as the Tang Dynasty (a.d. 
618-4)07). It was composed of koolin (china- 
day) and vetwUte (diina-stone) which when 
fired in a kiln at a temperature of e. 1300* C. 
became an extremely hard and translucent 
material. The redpe of ** bard-paste ’* porce- 
lain remained a secret of the Chinese until 
1709. when it was re-discovered in Europe by 
Jobann^HOttger of the Meissen flsctory (popu- 
larly known as Dresden). Aided by disloyal 
Meissen workmen, factories were later estab- 
lished at Vienna. Venice and in many parts of 
Germany. Plymouth and Bristol were the 
only English fhotories to produce this type of 
porodain. from 1768 to 1781. Elsewhere, both 
in England and France, the material manu- 
fhetuxed was known as ** aoft-paate ** or arti- 
flolal porodain wliidi was made by blending 
varying white-firing daya with the togredients 
ofglasB. TbeFrendifhctory ofR6vresbeganto 
make some hard-paste porcelain by 1768 and 
by the 19th cent, such poroelaln waa the only 
type being made throwhout the whole of the 
conUnent In Endand Jostoh Bpode is credited 
with the introduction of ** bone-diina " about 
1794. This hybrid-paste was quiddy adopted 
4)sr many odier fretortos and today remains the 


most popular type of English porodain. See 
Pottery and Porrolain aifl -r W , Btet tnii N. 

Poronpine, a rodent whose back is covered with 
long, sharp, black and white spikes, which form 
a powerfrd means of defence. Tlieie are two 
fiunilies of porcupines: one is confined to the 
Old World and the other oontainB the American 
poroupines. 

Porphyry, a form of crystalline rodr of many 
varteties that In andent Egypt was quarried and 
used for the decorative portions of buildings 
and vesBds. The term is applied generally to 
the eruptive rocks in which large wdl-formed 
crystals of one mineral are set in a matrix of 
other minerals. 

Porpoise, a highly Intelligent marine mammal of 
the dolphin and whale familyijind a common 
inhabitant of northern seas. PorpdseB travd 
in shoals, their pronesslon being marked by 
constant leapings and plungings. Their average 
length Is from 4 to 6 ft. There are several 
species, nearly all being confined to northern 
oceans. 

Port, a spedal kind of red Portuguese wine, taking 
its name from Oporto. It was little known In 
England until the Methute Treaty of 1703. 
when it was permitted to be imported at a low 
duty. \ 

Portcullis, a strong, movable tmber or iron grat- 
ing let into the wall of the gateway to a feudal 
castle, and capable of being lowered or raised at 
will. It formed an effective protection against 
attack in the days before firearms. 

Portland Vase, one of the most renowned speci- 
mens of ancient art. long in the possession of the 
Portland family. In 1810 it was loaned to the 
British Museum. Here it was shattered in 1846 
by a stone from a maniac's hand, but has been 
skilfully restored. It is said to have been found 
in the 17th cent, in an ancient tomb near Rome. 
It was purchased from the Barberinl family in 
1770 by Sir Wm. Hamilton, subsequently sold 
to the Duchess of Portland. The vase, which is 
actually a two-handled urn. stands about 10 ins. 
high, is of transparent dark blue glass, orna- 
mented with figures cut in relief in overlaid 
white opaque glass. It was purchased by the 
British Museum in 1946. 

Portreeve in olden limes was an official appointed 
to superintend a port or harbour, and before the 
name of mayor was used the chief magistiate of 
London was st^ed the Portreeve. 

Positivism. See J86. 

Positron, the "posittve electron." an atomic 
particle having the same mass but an electric 
charge equal but opposite to that of an electron. 
It was discovered in 1982. See also F14. 

Post-lmpreerionism, a tenn introduced by Roger 
Fry to describe the exhibition of paintings 
sponsored by himself in London (1919-11) 
officially entitled " Manet and the Post- 
Impieasionists." The exhibition included 
paintings by Bianet, Otoume. Gauguin. Van 
Gogh, Seurat. Signac, worka by Matisse. 
Rouault, and the Fauvee (q.v.). and sculpture by 
Maillol. In a second exhibition, held in 1912. 
Picasso and the Cubists were also represented. 
The term therefore refers to the movement in 
modem art which reacted against the transient 
naturalism of the Impressionists by concerning 
itself primarily with colour, form, and solidity. 
Most artists today would include Cdaanne. Van 
Gogh, and Gauguin as the main Poat-lmpres- 
sionisto and maintain that it prepared the way 
for Fauvism. Cubism, and Expressionism. 

Botesaium, a metal, symbol K (Gennan Kalium). 
It Is riniiiii.r to sodium, like which it reacts 
violently with water. It was discovered by Sir 
Hmnphiy Davy In 1807. and now generally 
obtained by the electrolyms of fiised potassium 
hydroxide or cbloride/fluoride mixture. Its 
principal minerals are camallite and kalnite, 
and it is xelatIveLy common in rooks, accounting 
for about 24% of the earth's crust. An essential 
element for healthy plant growth: the ashes of 
plants are relatively rich in potassium. 

Potsdam AgrssBBsnt was signed by Truman. Stalin, 
and Attlee in Aug., 1946. By this Agrement a 
Council of Foreign Ministers was establisbed. 
representing the five piineipal Powers: ChinA 
France. Soviet Russia, the United Kingdom, and 
United States of America, with the tA of 
drawing up the peace treaties for submisBlon 



to the United NatioDS. It laid down, inter alia 
that German militarism and Hitlerism should 
be destiOTed: that industrial power should be 
so reduced that Germany would never a«aJn be 
in a position to wace amessive war: that 
BurpluB equipment diould be destroyed or trans- 
ferred to replace wrecked plant in allied terri- 
tories; that Germany should be treated as an 
economic whole: and that local self-government 
Aould be restored on democratic lines as rapidly 
as was consistent with military security. The 
Potsdam Agreement became a dead letter with 
the creation of a communist rdglme in the 
Bussian zone of Germany, and marked the 
beginning of the ** cold war.*' 

Prado Gallery, the great public picture coDectiou 
of Madrid, containing a superb collection of 
paintings by Velasques. Murillo. Baphael. 
Titian. DtCrer. Van Dyck. Bubens. Holbein, eta 

Pngmatism. See J86. 

P^eot, Chief magistrates in ancient Borne. The 
title is now applied to the chiefs of administra- 
tion of the dmrtments of France. 

Pre*Bapliae|tte Brotherhood was the name given 
to their scmool of thought by three British artists. 
Dante Gabriel Bossetti. J. E. Millais, and W. 
Holman Hunt, who in 1848 revolted against the 
academic art of their time and advocated a 
return to the style of the Italian painters prior 
to Baphael— the simple naturalism of the 
Primitives, such as Botticelli. Fra Angelico and 
Filllpo Lippi. Thus they avoided the use of 
heavy shadows and painted on a white ground 
in bright colours— a technique which aroused 
the ire of those used to the dark and murky 
canvases of the contemporary romantic artists. 
Although they held these principles in common 
the three mmnbers of the ** P.B.B.". as it was 
popularly called, were really quite different in 
other reimects. Thus Bossetti (who for some 
reason is always thought of as the typical Pre- 
Baphaelite) pi^uced works of a highly roman- 
ticised mediaevalism whidi. apart ftom certain 
aspects of technique, bear not the slightest 
resemblance to the sentimental naturalism of 
Millais or the much more dramatic realism of 
Holman Hunt (c.g., in The Saipeooat). The 
Brotherhood was later Joined by a number of 
lesser artists, but its works are not commonly 
accepted with enthusiasm to-day when the 
qgxusnl feeling is that they are sentimental and 
religiose rather than the product of deeply-felt 
emotions. Buskin in his writings defended 
their work but the movement came to an end 
in 1863. 

Presbyterianism. See 436. 

Press-Gang, a body of sailors employed to impress 
men into naval service, frequently resorted to in 
England, especially during the war with France 
in the early lOtta cent. Press gangs were not 
used after about 1850. 

Prlmltivo Art. The word ** primitive ** has 
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steam press which printed 1.100 Sheets per 
hour. Improvements were introduced by 
Applegath and Carnter in 1828 and great 
strides were made m 1868 when the Hoe 
machine, which turned out 20.000 ImpressioiDS 
an hour, was put on the market. Then camo 
the Walter piess in 1806 which printed on con- 
tinuous rolls of paper from curved stereotyped 
plates. Modem Hoe machines can print a 48- 
page paper at 28.000 copies an hour (max. 
speed 60.000). The Monotype machine oasts 
single letters and the Linotype whole lines. 

The Privy Council is the Queen's own Connoff, 
consisting of over 800 distinguished men drawn 
from all walks of life. Its function is to give 
private advice to the Queen. From it have 
sprung many organs of the constitution. For 
example, the Judiciary or courts of Justice have 
grown from the Queen's Council sitting as a 
Court of Justice, and today the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is a body of distin- 
guished lawyers acting as a Court of Appeal 
from courts of the Commonwealth. Many of 
our Government Departments have grown from 
Committees of the Privy Council. 

Probation Officers are attached to particular 
Courts, sometimes a Magistrates* or a hiidier 
court. Sometimes an offender is not sentenced 
to pimiriiment, but is released *' on probation." 
that is on the condition that he behaves well and 
follows directions given by the Court or by a 
probation officer. Such an officer is a trained 
man (or woman) who advises, asslsta. and be- 
friends people who have been committed to his 
care by a court of law. The probation officer, 
by his assessment of the social background of 
the offender, can advise the court upon the 
wisdom of putting the offender on probation. 
The probation officer by his understanding can 
so befriend an offender as to provide a basis for 
his rehabilitation. He undertakes the " after 
care " of those released from prison or Borstal 
or approved schools, to which Juveniles are sent. 
See also Juvenile Courts. 

Productivity. Physical productivity is the out- 
put of products during a time unit, e.p.. so many 
products per man hour, or day, or year. Total 
productivity is the sum of all the units of product 
created during the given time. Labour pro- 
ductivity is the part of the total that is at- 
tributed to labour as a factor of production. 
P^uctivity of capital to the element attributed 
to capital as a factor. Productivity of land is 
the element attributed to the natural powers.of 
the soil, as distinct from what to contribute^y 
the application to it of capital or labour. The 
term moduotivity to also used to refer not to the 
quantity of output, but to its money valua 
There have b^ many attempts to omupare the 
productivities of different ecoiiomSea-^.0.. 
Great Britain and the United States or advanced 
and underdeveloped countries. 


number of different meanings: (1) the art of Propw. a wlourto Inflammable ffa ma^ cS 


prehistoric oommu^ties (ay., the famous animal 
cave-drawing of the Aurlgnactons, a 26.000 
B.c.,at AitamJrainSpain): (2) the art of modem 
primitive oommunities (e.0., B ushman rp^- 
paintings): (8) chUd art: (4) peasant art which 
sprinfis from a spontaneous desire to impart 
beauty to objects of dally use and shows a 
tendency towards abstraction. Peasant art 
has many features In common the world over, 
the woodcarving of the Norsemen being almost 
indistinguishable from that of the Biaorto; (5) 
the modem scho<ri of primitive paintoig in 
which narvetd of presentation to either ato 
of a highly sophisticated mind (e.0..j&e self- 
taught French painter Le Douanlcr Boi^u 
(d. 1010)). or arises naturally from a i^Pto one 
(the Ammcan ** grandma ' Moses (d. 1001) who 

began to paint in her seventies). ^ „ 

Printing by movable types was flrst used in Europe 
in 1454 by Johann Gutenberg, a dtlsen of 
MaiwK, The Invention to also claimed for 
Laurens Koster of Haarlem. It was introduced 
into England by Gaxton. who set up a printing 
press in Westminster in 1470. Go^lo dmrac- 
ters were flrst used, being miperaed^ by Boman 
totters in 1618. In 1798 Itorl BtanW re- 
ptooed the wood printing press 
fnm4 Friedrldi Koenig appM tlm Prindple 
of steam power to the press. Wal^. 

of Tbs Times newspaper, was the flrst to use the 


carbon and hydrogen: formula CUBt. It to 
easily liquefied and transported liqiud in cylin- 
ders and tanks. In this form it to familiar as a 
** portable gas supply " for domestic and indus- 
trial uses. It to sometimes mixed with butane 
iq.v.) for this purpose. Propane otsem in 
natural gas and to a by-product of oil refining. 

Protdns are the main chemical substances of 
living matter: they ate a part of every Uvlng, 
cell and are found in aU animate and plan^ 
proteins have many functions, and occur m 
structural matter such as bones, tendons, fim. 
hair, and hoof, and in some vitamins and hor- 
mones. Leanmeat. fish, and eem we almost 
entirely protetns. Their composition vaite 
with the source, but all proteliis ore basloally 
coDBtructed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, ana 
nitrogen, and some contain sulidiur. pho^ow 
(nudeomoteins), and iron (haemoglobin). 
toinfl are built up of very long c h ai ns of amino- 
adds connected by amide linka^ (the syn^ 
thetlo polymers such as " ny^on^ and casein 
plastics (from milk) are built up of the mie 
linkages). Ensymes. which bring about 
SScal reactions in Mving oeDsjjre piotdns 
having BP^c properties. See mil). 

Proton, a basic oondttuent of the atomic PPdjm 
positively charged, having a mass about I8W 
timw that orthe deotion. It to a positive 
hydrogen ion. See FBK2). 14. 
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FrotoidaiiiL See F19(2). 

ProiU’B hypoChesli. The English ohemist William 
Prout (1786-1850) advanoed the Idea that all 
atome aie made of hydrogen, and their weights 
are exact multiplee of the weight of a hydrogen 
atom. With the modification that neutrons as 
well as protons occur In the nucleus, Prout’s 
belief, though rejected for many yeata, haa been 
vindicated. 

Provost, a Boottish ofilcial similar in rank to an 
Englkh mayor. The Provosts of Edinburgh, 
Olasgoi^ Aberdeen. Perth, and Dundee are 
styled Lords Provost. The title of provost 
Is also given to the heads of various English 
colleges. 

Prad’hommes (Prudent 11^). Councils of. were 
French trade tribunals, of masters and work- 
men. foiined to decide on disputes. Originally 
a mediaeval institution, they were revived by 
Napoleon in 1806. and were carried on by the 
Third Bepublio. 

Psalms. Bock of. for many years attributed to 
David, but present-day scholars are of opinion 
that the psalms were written by a series of 
authors at different times and for different 
purposes, and that few. if any. were written by 
David. The Holy Scriptures contain 160. 

Psychic Besearoh. See J36. 

Ptarmigan, birds of the grouse family, one species 
of which inhabits the Scottish Highlands. In 
the winter the bird assumes a white plumage. 

Ptomaines, amino adds produced during the 
putrefimtion of proteina of animal origin. 
Not a causa of food poisoning, as was onoe 
generally supposed, which la almost invariably 
due to certain spedfio bacteria. 

Publicans, under the Boman Empire, were people 
who formed the public taxes. It is this daas of 
officials that is alluded to in the ** publicans and 
sinners ** phrase in the New Testament. 

Pnblio Coipairatlons. A method of operating 
]arge«sale industries transferred from private 
to pobllc operation. Thus the Port of London 
Authority Is an Independent corporation 
governed by nsers of the port and repie- 
sentatives mnnidpal interests and labour. 
The Forestry Commission, the Bleetiicity 
Authorities, the British Hallways Board, the 
NatUmal Coal Board, the Qaa Oonnoli. and the 
B.B.OL follow a varied pattern. 

Publio Schools. The ^blio Sdiools Act of 1864 
named nine ** publio *' schools: Eton, Harrow. 
Bugby, Winchester. Westminster. Shrewsbury. 
Charterhouse, St. Paurs. and Merchant Taylors. 
Today the term embraces many more, and can 
be applied to all those sobools which are financed 
by bodiee other than the State and whose head- 
masters belong to the Headmasters* Conference 
as distinct from the Headmasters' Association. 
There are about 200 such schools In Britain, 
including among others: Bedford Grammar 
School (founded 1562): King Edward's School, 
Birmingham (1652): Brighton College (1845); 
Charterhouse Sidiool. Godalming (1611): Ohel- 
tenham College (1841): Christ's Hospital. 
West Honaham (1552); City of London School 
(1442); OUfton College, Bristol (1862): Dnl- 
wich College (1610): Eton College (1440): Fel- 
sted School (1564): Hafleybury College (1862): 
Harrow School (1571): Malvern College (1865): 
Manchester Grammar School (1615): Marl- 
borough Ooltege (1848); Merchant Taytors* 
Sdiool (1661): Mm HiU B(foool (1807): Oundle 
(1556); Badiey (1847); Bepton School, Derby- 
shin (1657): Bugby School (1567): Paul's 

School (1600): Sherborne School asso): 
S hre w sbury Bbbool (1652); Btonyburst College 
(1504): Tonbridge Bdbool (1668): Upplnidiam 
School (1584); Wellington College (1850); 
Westminster School (1880): Wlncbester College 
(1887): and Warwfok (014). Publio achoola 
for Mrls Inolnde: Ghriat’a Hospital. Hertford 
(1562). Cheltenham Ladles College (founded by 
Min Beale in 1858). North London Collegiate 
School (founded by ICIn Buss in 1850), Boedean 
(1886), Wycombe Abbey (1806). 

Puma, a esmlvoionB mammal of the eat fondly 
found in the New Wardd from Osnada to Fata* 
gonia. 

Pynmilds of Bgypt. on the west bank of the Nila, 
an vaat stone or briok-bnilt structures with 
Imiisr ehsafoets snd subterranean entranoea, 
buQt by the Phsxaoba aa royal tombs and dating 
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from about 8000 b.o. The moat celebrated am 
at Gixa built during the 4th dynasty. The 
largest, originally 481 ft. high, la callad the 
Great Pyramid, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, built by the Pharaoh Khufh. better 
known as Cheops, and them he was burled. 
100,000 men, according to Herodotus, being 
employed for 20 years upon It. CSiophren. 
suooesBor of Cheops, erected the second pytamidi 
and the third was built by Myoerlnus, a son of 
(Cheops. The pyramid at Meidumbnilt by King 
Snefiru. founder of the 4th dynasty, is the most 
imposing of all. American om Egyptian 
scientists an cooperating in a project to X-ray 
(by means of oosmlo rays) the interior of the 
Pyramid of Chephren. 

Pyrlte. the brassy-yellow crystalline form of iron 
disulphide. It can often be seen in coal; 
known as ** fool's gold 

Pythons, large snakes, non-polsonous. and destroy- 
ing their prey by crushing it. Some species 
average 80 ft. in length, and prey upon deer 
and other small mammals. Found in Asia. 
Afoica, and Australia. They lay eggs. 


Quadrant, an astronomical instrument for measur- 
ing altitudes, superseded for navigational pur- 
poses in modem times by the sextant. It oon- 
sists of a graduated arc of 00* with a movable 
radius for measuring angles on It. 

QnadrlUs, adapted from an old French country 
dance, became fashionable thronghout Europe 
in the early part of the 10th cent., but 
seldom dauo^ now. 

Qua! d^Qrsay. An embankment in Paris where 
the French Foreign Office is situated. 

Quail, an edible bird of the partridge ftmily, of 
which only one species, the Common Quail, la 
found in England. It is not more than 8 in. 
long. It is found in most of the wanner regions 
of the world. In England and Wales the Quail 
is covered by the Wild Bird Protection Acts. 

Quair, an old name for a pamphlet or little book. 

Quantum Theory. The rapid development of 
Quantum theory has been almost entirely due 
to the experimental and theoretical study of the 
interactions between electromagnetic radiation 
and matter. One of the first steps was taken 
when it was discovered that the electrons 
emitted ftom metals due to the action of ultra- 
violet radiation have an energy which Is not 
related to the intensity of the incident radiation, 
but is depoadent on its wavelength. Einstein 
showed in 1905 that this could only be ex- 

g lained on the basis that energy Is transferred 
etween radiation and matter in finite amounts, 
or nuanta, which are inversely proportional to 
wavelength. See F18(l). 

(Roarks are hypothetical subnuclear particles 
recently postulated by theoretical pnsrsicists 
concerned with the so-called elemental^ par- 
ticles. There are supposed to be three kinds, 
all carrying electrical charges which are frac- 
tions of those carried by familiar particles like 
electrons and protons. This and other special 
properties of quarks make them suitable for 
explaining the existence of the large number of 
other partlclea referred to on F14. 16. The 
physical existence of quarks may be demon- 
strated by experiment at any time and if this 
happens it will be an exciting trulmph for specu- 
lative theoretical physios. 

Qna^ring. in beraldry, is the disposition of varl- 
--OUS escutobeons or coats of arms in their proper 
** quarters " of the fondly ddeld, in such order 
as indicates the allianoes with other families. 
Quartermaster, a military officer charged with the 
provisioning and superintendence of soldiers in 
camp or banaoks, and holding the equivalent 
rank to a lieutenant. The Quartermaster- 
General is an offloer who presides over the pro- 
vlstening department of the whole army. A 
Quartermaster in the Navy Is a petty offloer 
nspoDsible to the Officer of the Wat<fo;^ ^ 
sea for the oorroot steering of the ship and In 
harbour for the running of the ship's rouldne. 
Quarto, a Sheet of paper folded twice to make firar 
Imves^or eight pages; usually abbreviated to 

(Duarte iB a oomiiion and usually oolourlen mlnei^ 
ooonrring both crystallised and maaslva. Bi 
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the first form It is in hexagonal prisms, terminat- 
ing in pynunidB. When pure its speoiflo grayity 
is 2*66. It is one of the oonstituents of granit^ 
gneiss, eta Among the quarts yarieties are 
focfe ervstca (colourless), gmokv wartz (yettow 
or hro^m). amethyst (purple), rose wartss (pink), 
and milky ouarte (white). Quarts yeins in meta- 
morpblc rocks may yield rich deposits cf gold. 
Mining for gold in the rock is termed quarts- 
mining. 

Quasars, or in preferred terminology, quasl-stellar 
radio-sources, form a new class of astranomical 
object, first identified in the period 1660 to 1962. 
They haye small sise. 4.s.. they are like stars not 
galaxies: they haye enormous energy output, 
and are at yast distances. Many are strong 
sources of radio wayes and fluctuate in intensity. 
Their nature and cosmological significance haye 
presented the major astronomical problem of 
the 1060s. SeeVB. 

Quaternary Deposits or Post-Tertiary, are the 
latest stratified rocks of the earth's crust, and 
include the Pleistocene (** Great Ice Age ") and 
recent systems. 

Qneen Anne^s Bounty, established by Queen Anne 
in 1704 for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy. Since April 1. 
1048, Queen Anne's Bounty and the Eccle- 
siastical Oommlssioiiers ceased to exist and be- 
came embodied in the Church ChmmissloneiB for 
England. 

Queen’s (or King’s) Speech Is the speech prepared 
by the Goyemment in consultation with the 
Queen and deliyered by Her Blajesty in person 
or by her deputy, at the opening or closing of a 
Parliamentary session. 

Quicksilyer. See Meienry. 

Quince, a well-known hardy orchard tree, bearing 
firagrant. yellow, pear-shaped fruit. The 
correct botanical name for the Japanese quince 
or japoikica is Chaenomeles speeiosa. See T6. 

Quinine, a vegetable alkaloid obtained from the 
bark of several trees of the Cinehona genua. It 
Is colourless and extremely bitter. The drug, 
sulphate of quinine, is one of the most valuable 
medicines, forming a powerful tonla It is anti- 
periodic. antipyretic. an<) antmeiiralgic. In 
cases of malaria it is the most efilcacious remedy 
of natural origin known. 

Quintal metrlQue, a French weight of 100 kllo- 
grammes. or 220 lb. avoirdupois. 

Quirlnal. one of the seven hills of Borne. 

Quisling, term which came into use during the 
second world war to denote traitor, collaborator, 
or fifth-columnist.. After Vidfcun Quisling, who 
became bead of the puppet government after 
the German invasion of Norway in 1040. 

Quorum, the number of members of any body or 
ccmipany necessary to be present at any meet- 
ing or commission before business can be tram- 
acted. Forty form a quorum in the House of 
Commons. 

B 

Rabbi, a Jewish term applied to specially ordained 
ofllcials who pronounce upon questions of legal 
form and rltnal. and also generally accorded to 
any Jewish scholar of eminence. 

Rabbit. BeeZlf. 

Baoooon, plantigrade camivorous mammals com- 
mon to the American continent. There are 
several species. The common Baceoon {Proeyon 
lUor) is about 2 ft. long, with a busl)y ringed tail 
and sharp snout. Its skin is valuable. 

Race. In the old text.-bookB anthropologisti 
were much concerned with the differences be- 
tween the various races of Man: they described 
the Black Man (Negro), tbe Yellow Man (Mon- 
gol). the Bed Man (American Ipdlan), the 
Brown Man (Indian), and tbe White Man 
(Europesn). Those who study Man f^om this 
point of view further subdivide each group intc 
others. Tims White Man may be divided intc 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean; Black 
Man into Hamitlc. Bushman, and so on. Each 
of these groups tends to have physical tnitf 
which its members befld in ooimnon, although, 
of course, there are no pure mdal types. M 
exlsttog races have bton ftJrly thoroughly 
mixed. What, In view of recent experience. Is 
really important. Is that races or even nations 
do not have psychological tralt8--«t least nof 


innate traits. Anthropology d temhw es aU 
toeorleB of a superior race as unscientific: there 
te not tbe slightest evidence that one race differs 
in sny way from another in Its psyobological 
^^tiallUes. Jews. Irish. Boots, Italians do 
differ (so do tbe inhabitants of Edinburgh and 
l^don); but their differences are due to their 
situation and not to anything inborn. 

Raceme, an infloresoeDoe in which the main stem 
bears stalked flowers, e.a,, lupin, foxglova Tbe 

_ youngest flowers are at the tip of this axis. 

Ra^. The basic principle of radar is very stanilar 
to that of sight. We switch on a light in the 
dark, and we see an object because the light 
waves are reflected from It and return to our 
eye, which is able to detect them. Blmilarly, 
the radar station seee an object because the 
invisible radio waves sent out from the trans- 
mitter are reflected from it and return to the 
receiver, which is able to detect them. 

The utilisation of radio waves for the deteo- 
tion of reflerting surfaces bem with tbe 
classical experiment of the late Blr Edward 
Appleton in 1926, which heoonductod in order 
to demonstrate the existence of the Heaviside 
layer In the upper atmosphere. During tbe 
course ci the last war developments took place 
wliicli tremendously improved the methods and 
instruments used. As in the case of so many of 
tbe Inventions primarily developed for the pur- 
pose of waging war. many usefiil applications 
have been found for radar in times of peace, and, 
in particular. It has proved of great service as 
an aid to aerial and marine navigation, and in 
meteorology and astronomy. 

Radiation, energy emitted in the fonn of a beam 
of rays or waves. acoustic (sound) radiation 
from a loudspeaker, radiant heat ftom a Are. 
g>iad1ation from a radioactive substanoa 
The radiation of electromagnetic waves from a 
body depends on its temperature, the amount of 
energy radiated per second being proportional 
to the fourth power of the absolute temperature. 
The hotter the body, the shorter the wave- 
lengths of the radiation; thus the oolonr of a 
glowing body depends on its temperatura 
Of paramount Importance to us is radiation 
from the sun. Amongst other radiations, the 
sun sends ultra-violet, visible, and Infra-red 
(heat) waves. The principal gases of the atmo- 
sphere are transparent to practicaQy all of the 
solar and sky radiation and also that which the 
earth re-transmits to space. Carbon dioxide and 
water vapour, however, strongly absorb certain 
types, tbe latter, as clouds, playing an important 
idle In regulating the temperature of the globe. 
Tbe cooling of the ground on a clear night is 
a result of tbe outgoing long-wave radiation 
exceeding that coming down from the sky; 
at sunrise cooling ceases as the incenning 
radiation becomes suificieDt to compensate for 
the loss of heat. 

Radiation. Cosmic. See F8(B). 

Radio. The theory of electromagnetic waves— of 
which the radio wave is one — ^was originated 
by the British physicist James Clerk Maxwell 
(F12). He showed that both electrical and 
optical phenomena in space are essentially 
similar In character, and that tbe waves If short 
in wavelength are those of light, and if of longer 
wavelength those of radio waves. Heinrich 
Herts made many useful discoveries about the 
waves themselves, and about their behaviour' 
under differing conditions, and also about the 
apparatus for producing than. Marconi de- 
veloped the use of radio waves as a practical 
means of communication. 

Radio methods are vital for the transmission of 
observed data firomspace vehicles back to earth, 
a process known as** telemetering.** Tbisisdone 
by converting the observations Into electrical 
pulses which actuate a suitable radio fransmitter 
so that It radiates a signal. In coded form, which 
can be received at a ground station and decoded. 
The transmisBioD of such a signal can also be re- 
motely controlled by means of signals from the 
earth. Photographic and televisioii technlquee 
may also be employed for obtaining the desired 
information and sending it back to earth, aa 
in the case of the Russian picture of the reverse 
side of tbe moon and the Ameiioaa pictures of 
the lunar surface. The InfonnaUoii may he 
stored within tbe spacecraft for a time, and 
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then, upon lecdpt of a particular radio signal 
from the earth transmitted by the spacecraft at a 
time convenient for Its reception. Soviet 
scientists, by a special technlQue, were able In 
the case of their Venus IV probe (Oct. 1067) to 
parachute an Instrumented canister from the 
spacecraft so that It could descend slowly to the 
surface of the planet — a feat described by Sir 
Bernard Lovell, who was recording the enter- 
prise at Jodtell Bank, as “an experiment of 
classic elegance." See also Radio Astroncony, 
Telemetry. 

Badtoactlslty is the spontaneous transformation of 
atomic nuclei, accompanied by the emission of 
ionising radiations. It was discovered In 1896 
by Becquerd, who noticed that salts containing 
uranium sent off radiations which, like X-rays, 
can blacken a photographic plate. Two years 
later Marie and Pierre Curie discovered several 
new chemical elements which possessed the 
same property, but many times more Intense 
than ivanium. the most Important of these was 
radium. Shortly afterwards It was established, 
mainly by Rutherford, that three tsrpes of 
radiations called a-. jS-. and y-rays. are emitted 
from radioactive substances. It was also 
Rutherford who. Jointly with Soddy, deduced 
that the emission of the radiations is associated 
with the spontaneous disintegration of atoms 
which result in the transformation of one 
radioactive substance Into another. A series 
ci such transformations ends when a stable 
element is produced. All of the heavy radio- 
active elements can be arranged in three radio- 
active series, called, the uranium, thorium, and 
actinium series. Initially, radioactivity was 
thought to be a property confined only to a few 
elements ocourrfrig In nature. In 1934. how- 
ever. Irene and Frederick ,Toliot-Gurie dis- 
covered that ordinary elements can be trans- 
formed into radioactive forms by subjecting 
them to bombardment with a-particles. 
Following this. It was found that beams of 
other fast particles produced in accelerators can 
also render ordinary substances radioactive. 
Nowadays It Is known that radioactivity Is a 
general property of matter; any chemical 
etement can be produced in oue or more radio- 
active forms, or isotopes. See Fll. 

Radio Astronomy.— The sdenoe of radio astro- 
nmny makes use of radio apparatus and tech- 
niques for the observation of events occurring 
in far distant parts of the universe, and. in so 
doing, is able to enlarge upon the observational 
field of optical astronomy in a remarkable way. 
By means of radio telescopes it Is possible to 
observe parts of the universe so far distant that 
the radio waves received have taken thousands 
of millionB of years to travel from their source 
to the earth, and thus to observe happenings 
which may have occurred near the beginning of 
the history of the universe. 

There ate two main types of radio telescope. 
The first, known as the interferometer, uses 
aerials sptMed at large distances so as to cover 
a wide tract of ground. This has a high ** reso- 
tntion " but suffers from the disadvantage that 
it can " observe " only a very limited area of the 
sky overhead, as the earth turns upon Its axis. 
The second, and " steerable." type, is that of 
the radio tdescope at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, 
which oonsists of an enormous concave metal 
bowl, with the radio aerials at its centre. This, 
tiiou^ it has a lower "resolution," can be 
directedipr " steered " on to any part of the dry 
which is above the horlscm. and so can under- 
take a mudb mote oomprehmisive observational 
programme. It can be used either to receive 
radio waves coming from desired sources or 
to transmit them and then pick up the echo 
from, for example, the moon or a planet, as in 
radar. 

One source of radio waves whi<di can be 
detected by radio tetosoopes is our own son, 
whose bdiavlour under " quiet " and " abnor- 
mal " oondltlons can be observed in this way. 
Some of the phmets also appear to emit radio 
waves from pi^ of their surface. But much 
more remaikable are the waves which are re- 
ceived Aom quasi-stellar radio-sources or 

B^BSsonde^a f^her station In mlnlatoie carried 
JdoR by a ftM balloon to heights normally in the 


neighbourhood of 10 miles. Signals representa- 
tive of values of atmospheric pressure, t^pera- 
tuie and humidity are transmitted simul- 
taneously by radio to receiving apparatus on the 
ground. The position of the balloon at any in- 
stant can be determined by radar, enabling the 
speed and direction of the upper winds to be de- 
duced. 

Radium, a radioactive metal, symbol Ra. dis- 
covered by Marie and Pierre Curie in 1898. 
Atomic weight 226. The Radium Institute, 
founded and equipped by Lord Iveagh and 
Sir Ernest Gassel, was opened in 1911 for the 
treatment of patients and research into the effect 
of radium on the human system. Radiotherapy 
(use of X-rays from radium) is used in the treat- 
ment of cancer. 

Radon, a radioactive gaseous element, symbol Rn, 
formed by radioactive decay of radiiun. Its 
discovery completed the series of elements 
known as the inert (or rare) gases. 

Rail, a well-known genus of the BaUitJae family, 
including the Water Kail, the Moorhen. Corn- 
crake. and Coot, resident in the British Isles. 

Railways in Britain. See Brliteh Ball. 

Rain. When moist air rises mto lower tempera- 
tures and becomes saturated, condensation 
takes plaoe on the numerous hygroscopic par- 
ticles present in the atmosppere. If the tem- 
perature is above freezing n cloud of small 
droplets Is formed, and as the air continues to 
rise they grow in size until t^ weight is great 
enough to make them fall to the earth as rain. 
The formation of large raindrops has been attri- 
buted to coagulation of smaller drops of differ- 
ent sizes, while another mechanism depends 
upon the presence in the doud of ice cnrstals as 
well as water drops. In temperate latitudes 
snowflakes falling from the freezing level melt 
in the wanner air below, producing large rain- 
drops which grow in their flight through the 
lower part of the cloud. 

Rainbow, a beautiful colour effect visible to an ob- 
server with back to the sun and facing a rain 
shower, caused by the refraction and reflection 
of sunlight in minute water-droplets in the air. 
From high in the air it would be possible to see 
a rainbow as a complete circle, but from the 
ground the most that can be seen is a semi- 
circle when the sun is just on the horizon; 
the higher the sun is. the smaller the arc of 
the rainbow. When conditions are suitable 
two bows are seen, the secondary vdth the 
colours of the spectrum reversed. The colours 
of the rainbow are seven: red. orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet — the colours of 
the spectrum. See also Aurora. 

Bahigauge, an instrument consisthig of a deep 
metal funnel whose stem dips Into a graduated 
glass Jar from which the depth of the rain water 
collected can be read. Continuous records of 
rainfall ore provided by self-iegisteiing instru- 
ments. 

Rain Making is a facility long desired by mankind, 
especiBlly in the drought-ridden regions, and 
attempted throughout history by numerous 
non-scientifle means. Since the Second World 
War it has been proved that clouds can some- 
times be made to rain or snow by dropping into 
them from an aeroplane very cold particles of 
solid carbon dioxide or certain chemicals. This 
makes the moisture of the cloud form tiny ice 
crs^als which grow big and finally fall out of 
the cloud. The process is quite complicated 
and not fully understood and the practical 
exploitation la somewhat chancy at present, but 
experiments have been made in many countries 
and the United States has a considerable pro- 
gramme of study. As well as scientific there 
are commercial and legal problems; premature 
commercial exploitation nas resulted in dis- 
illusionment in some cases. 

Ramboniilet, a royal French chftteau (14th cent., 
rebuilt IStb cent.), near Paris, and the official 
summer rroidence of the President of the French 
Republic. Also the name of the frunous literary 
nion of the Marquise de RambouUlet (1588r- 
1666). 

Rampant, Jn heraldry, is a term applied to the 
figure of an anlinal with foieiegB elevated, the 
dexter uppermost. When the anlina] is shown 
stde-fibced It is rampant displaved, when frOl- 
fiM», rampant auardant: when looking baetk. 
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rampant reauardant: and when in slttinK poBi- 
tiou ramiKml aeSanl. 

Rape* a cruciferous plant yielding coleseed or rape- 
seed, extensly^y grown in aU parts of Europe 
and India, nape oil or colza is made from the 
seeds, and the leaves and refuse are used for 
sheep-food. Rape oil is a yellow, thick oil. of 
considerable commercial Impoitance os a 
lubricant and for other purposes. It was at one 
time much used as an illumlnont. 

Rare Oases (also called Inert Gases). These are a 
group of elements which are chemically inert, 
comprising helium, neon, argon, laypton. 
xenon, and radon. Cavendish in 1785 noticed 
that there was in air some gas which was not 
oxygen, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide, but it was 
not until 1804 that the first of the rare gases 
was found by Rayleigh and Ramsay. This they 
called argon (inert). After the discovery of 
helium In 1805 Kayser. Rayleigh and Travers 
soon isolated the other gases except radon, 
which was later detected as a radioactive decay 
product of radium. Some of these inert gases 
ore used to fiU electric-light bulbs, and helium 
is used in balloons, since it is very light. 

Rat. a well-known order of rodent embracing many 
siiecies. The brown rat aiipeared in Europe early 
in the 18th cent., coming from the East and 
entering by way of Russia; now It is widespread 
and met with in Britain and all parts of the 
Continent. The black rat, which was the com- 
mon rat before the arrival of the brown species, 
is a smaller animal and now comparatively 
scarce. There are numerous other kinds, all of 
them gross feeders, and existing in such numbers 
in many places us to constitute a pest. See Z13. 

Rationalism. See J37. 

Rattlesnake, venomous snakes which obtain their 
name Iroin the possession of a rattle in the end 
of their tall, consisting of homy pieces so ar- 
ranged that when vibrated they make a rattling 
sound. They are only found in N. and S. 
America. 

Raven, a black-plumaged bird of the crow family, 
with raucous voice and massive bill. Occurs in 
many parts of Europe. Asia, and America. 
Ravens are easily domesticated and form 
interesting pets. Dickens had one which he 
descriljed in Barndby Budoe, 

Ray, fish with a very fiat body and broad and 
fieshy pectoral fins, related to the sharks. 
There are about 140 species. In Britain they 
are generally called skeUe, 

Razorbill, a sea-bird of the auk family, having a 
high, furrowed bill and black-and-white plum- 
age. It inhabits rocky cliffs during the breed- 
ing season, and at other times is mostly out on 
the open sea. 

Realism is a vague term. For its use in philosophy 
see J38(l). As a movement in art it can be said 
to have started with Gustave Gourbet in the 
mld-lOth cent, in his revolt against the classic- 
ism of Ingres and the romanticism of DelacroiiL 
He was a man of strong radical views, and like 
Zola. Balzac, and Flaubert in literature, turned 
to the actuality of everyday life, recording it 
with frankness and vigour. Some young 
English painters, notably Bratby. of the 
** kitchen sink " school, practise what some 
desciibe as social reolta. In another sense, 
realism is an attitude concerned with interpret 
ing the essential nature of the subject, revealing 
truths hidden by the accidentals of ordinary 
visual appearance. Thus form becomes more 
Llgnificant than content. Beginning with 
Cdzniiue and Van Gogh this trend passes on to 
Cubist and Abstract painting. 

Record Offlee, in (^ncery I^ane, London, the place 
where the Public Records of England are pre- 
served. including Domesday Book, the various 
Rolls of Charters, and important historicar 
documents. 

Rectifler, an electrical device which will allow 
electric current to flow in one direction only and 
can therefore be used for turning alternating 
current into direct current. Since electricity is 
usually supplied in alternating form and fre- 
quently nekled in direct form, rectifiers ue of 
very common use both In industry and the home, 
for example in radio and televiston and for 
battery chargers. Rectifying properties are 
possessed by a number of different devl<^, one 
of which is a thermionic diode (see Valve). 


Very large valves filled with mercury vapour 
ue often used for rectifying heavy currents for 
industrial purposes. Many other rectifiers use 
semiconductors in close contact with n etals or 
with other semiconductors because such junc- 
tions have the property of passing electric cur- 
rent easily only in one direction. 

Recusants, people who refhsed to attend the Angli- 
can Church or to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown in the 15th and 17th 
emit. 

Red Ckag. the name given to a strata of gravel or 
sand, containing certain fossil mollusc deposits, 
found on the Suffolk and Norfolk coasts. 

Bed Gross. See Geneva Convention. 

Red-Letter Day, a Church festival day indicated In 
the Prayer Book by red letters, now a popular 
term for any day of special significance. 

Redstart, a smaU bird of the Thrush family of 
handsome plumage and striking song. Two 
species visit Great Britain; the Common 
Redstart, with bright chestnut rump and tail, 
white forehead, and black cheeks, favours 
wooded country, and the Black Redstart, with 
black breast and throat, chestnut tall and white 
wing bars, prefers rocky groimd or bombed 
buildings, and has recently begun to breed in B. 
England. 

Redwing, a bird of the Tbnisb family which finds 
its way to this country for the winter. Re- 
sembles the song thrush, but distinguished by 
smaller size, bufifisb-wbite eye-stripe, chestnut 
Hanks and underwings. It has bred in Scotland 
and on Fair Isle. 

Redwood or Sequoia. This genus of contferouc tree 
comprises two species of Redwoods occurring in 
N.W. America. Specimens of one species, the 
Giant Redwood, reach a height of over 300 ft. 
and a thickness of 86 ft. The age of the largest, the 
General Sherman tree, is put at 8,500 years. 
Referendum and Initiative, two methods by which 
the wishes of electors may be expressed with re- 
gard to proposed legislation. It is developed to 
the highest extent in Switzerland. In a re- 
ferendum some specific matter is referred to the 
electors. The Initiative is the means by which 
electors can compel tbeir representatives to con- 
sider a specific issue. After consideration by the 
legislature it must then be submitted to the 
electorate for approval (i.e., a referendum). 
Gen. de Gaulle has made use of the referendum 
in seeking the consent of the French nation for 
his policies. In a democracy a referendum 
should be preceded by a programme of education 
and public detbute. 

Reformation. See J88, 86. 

Reform Bills. The principal Bills have been 
passed for the reform of the Parliamentary 
franchise. The first was the great Reform Bill 
of 1882, introduced by Ijord John Russell and 
enacted under the Wbig administration of Lord 
Grey. In addition to a sweeping redistribution 
of seats, this Act greatly extended the franchise 
but still left many p^ple without the right to 
vote. The second Bill, passed by Disraeli In 
1867, by giving the vote to workers in towns, 
established household suffrage. A third Bill, 
passed in 1884 under a Gladstone ministry, re- 
moved the distinction between borough and 
county franchises, enfranchised agricultural 
workers, and thus gave the vote to all men over 
21. Wmnen had to wait until 1918 to get the 
vote at the age of 80. The Representation Of 
the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, gave 
them the right to be registered as Parliamentary 
electors at the age of 21, thus making England 
into a true democracy. The Bepiesentailon of 
the People Act, 1948, abolished the representa- 
tion of the univenities and the separate repre- 
sentation of the City of London and the busi- 
ness-premises vote. 

Refraction. The change of direction which light 
rays and other rays undergo when passing from 
one medium to another. The phenomenon la 
due to the fact that in different media light 
(and other forms of radiation) has different 
speeds. 

Refractory, a substance capable of standing high 
temperatures and therefore usefhl for making 
fiimaces and allied apparatus. Borne insulating 
refractories are fire-day. alumina, TOroelaln, 
carborundum, graphite, and silica. Boms le- 
firactory metals are platinum, molybdemim. 
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tmigiteii, tantalum, and tlie alloys nlchiome. 
dbiomd. alnmeL 

Rslndser. a genus of deer homed In both sexes, 
oocuirlng only In northerly regions. It has an 
avenge height of 4 ft. d In., is very fleet of 
foot, and the Laplanders utilise It for draught 
purposes and for food. 

Imtivlty. The laws of relatirlty have been sub- 
stantially proved and have revolutionised our 
ideas as to the nature of space, time, matter, 
and energy and forced us to think along new 
lines. In 1040 a new theory by Einstein was 
announced which sets forth in a series of eaua- 
tkms the laws governing both gravitation and 
eleotromagnetiimL which is said to bridge the 
gap that separates the universe of the stars and 
galaxies and the universe of the atom. At pre- 
sent the one is explained by relativity, and the 
other rests on the quantum theory. 8u F14. 

Rtfief in sculpture is of three kinds— high relief 
(aUo-rdievo), in which the flgures stand out to 
the extent of one-half of their natural propor- 
tions. low-relief {baaao-relievo) when the figure*' 
project but slightly: and middle-relief irnezzo- 
rdim)o), when the projection is intermediate. 

Rtiftlaag niMt- See 

Repnbllcaa Party of the United States was bom by 
the fbslon in 1854 of the group who called them- 
selves National Bepublicans. having spUt ftom 
the Democrats over tarifTs in 1826. and the 
northern Democrats, both of them being opposed 
to slavery. It came to power on Abraham 
Lincoln becoming President in 1881 and re- 
mained in power (with the exception of four 
Administrations) until 1912. On coming to 
power in 1020 the Kepublicans withheld the 
U.S. ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, 
whidi had been negotiated by Woodrow Wilson. 
It was defeated In 1032 largely as a result of the 
economic depression. Once isolationist in 
foreign policy, the Party now advocates an 
active policy, especially in Asia. Except for 
the Eisenhower administration (1058-61). the 
Bepublican Party has not held power since 1033, 
Nixon narrowly failing to defeat Kennedy in 
1060. and Gddwater being decisively beaten by 
Lyndon Johnson in 1064. The symbol of the 
p^y is an elephant. See also 022(1). 

Ra^em. Properly a mass for the dead, the term 
to extended to cover musical settings by 
Palestrina. Mosart. Verdi, and others. 

RereM the ornamental screen at the back of the 
altar or communion table. It is often of a 
highly decorative character and to an archi- 
tectural feature in many ohurehes in Spain. 
Other examples are to be found in the following 
cathedrals in England; Southwark, St. Albans, 
Winchester. Durham, and liiverpooL 

Rosins, natural resins are vegetable compounds 
largely employed in the industrial arts. They 
comprise india-rabber, amber, mastic, copal, 
etc. ** Synthetic xestns *' to a term sometimes 
used as a synonym for ** plastics.** 

Renter, an international news agency, organised 
since 1041 as a trust and owned by the news- 
papers of Britain. Australia, and New Zealand, 
founded by Baron J. de Heuter in 1840. 

Rhea, a large fllghtiess bird, the ** ostrich of S. 
America, distinguished from the ostrich proper 
by smaller else, longer beak, larger wings, no 
tall and 8 toes instead of 2. There are 2 spedee. 

Rhesus Vaclor. iSes Index to Sec^ P. , ^ 

Rhlnooeios. a large hoofed quadruped, of which 
there are nine existing species native to the 
river and marsh regioiis of Africa, India. Bo^ 
neo. and Java. It to remarkable for its thick 
hide and upturned enout, from which apiiM a 
long bom. The white rhlnooeroe, which to 
ecatce, to the biggest speotos. attaining a length 
oriO-12ft.andalieiflfetoffrom6to6ft. 

RhoShim- a metalllo dement, symbol Bh. dto> 
eov^ by Wollaston in 1804. It to fiqwd In 
put*™™ ores in amounts, generally less 
2 per oent. With platinum it gives a very 
haidanddurablealloy. It is also used, instead of 
sliver. In putting the reflecting layer on a inlrror’. 

Rlalio, a famous bridge that crosses the Grand 
canal at Venioe. and dates from 1601. 

Bfotwn Ftoh or Oaiftib. a dem-sea fish, dotvlng 
Its name from ItsribboD-m shape. Though 
many feet in length, it is only an Ineh or two 
thfefc. The ifobon fish to tatelr met^i^ 
because of its habitat, and most of what to 


known about it has been learnt from specimens 
occasionally cast ashore during storms. 

Bice, a grain-yielding grass, of which thousands of 
strains are known today, extensively cultivated 
in Ghfaia. India, and certain parts of America, 
and formtog the main food of the peoples of 
China. Japan, India, and the Malayan regions. 
Smne 05 per oent. of the world*B rice is produced 
and consumed in the Orient. The grain with the 
husk to known as ** paddy.*' Arrack, an aloo- 
holio liquor. Is made from fermented rice seeds. 

Rime, a crystalline deposit of ice formed on objects 
exiMsed to wet fog at the same time as frost. 

Rinderpest or Cattle Plague, is a highly oontagious 
disease affecting cattle, sheep, and other 
rumlnantB. In Europe the disease has been 
eradicated, but it was formerly very widespread 
and caused great loss of life amongst cattle. 
The disease is caused by a flltrable virus, and 
is attended by fever and congestion of the 
mucous membranes. 

Ring Dove or Wood Pigeon, a blue-grey bird, 
distinguished from other pigeonB by larger sise 
(16 in.), white wing-bar. lUossy green-and- 
purple neck, and white half-collar. It is very 
oommoD in Britain > 

Rituals, the book of rites used In the Bomsn 
Catholic Church for the administration of cer- 
tain sacraments and other church ceremonies. 
Like the Roman breviary, it dates in its present 
form from the Council of Trent. 

BNA. (Blbonnolelo Add). See Nudeio Acids. 

BcMBring Forties, name applied to the prevailing 
westerly winds over the oceans in the temperate 
latitudes of the Bouihem Hemisphere. 

Robin (or Redbreast). A small bird with olive- 
brown upper parts and orange-red forehead, 
throat, and breast; both sexes look alike. The 
sroung are speckled, laddng the red breast. Its 
wide European distribution includes tiie British 
Taiiw, where it is the national bird. It also 
OGcuiB in N. Africa and W. Asia. The nest is 
placed in a great variety of situations including 
holes in banks, trees, and walls; in sheds, 
amongst ivy. and sometimes In old tins. Nest- 
ing-boxes are readily adopted, but care riiould 
be fatitPH to ensure that the entrance-hole is 
ama.n enough to exclude starlings. Robins are 
pugnacious and defend their territories with 
vigour. Their attractive appearance, trustful 
disposition, engaging ways, and sweet song make 
them extremely popular. The name robin to 
also applied to a number of very difibreut birds, 
one of which, the American Robin, occasionally 
wanders to Europe. ^ , 

Bock Dove, the grey pigeon Columha Hvia of 
Europe and Asia, ancestor of the domestic 
pigeons as Darwin was the first to show. 

Rodtots for use in war were first studied by BIr 
William Congreve early In the lOth cent., and 
proved very destructive in siege operations. 
They were Invented by the Chinese as long 
ago as the 11th oent. The Germans devised 
the huge V2 rocket, carrying a ton of explosive, 
which was used near the end of the war to bom- 
baid London. Rockets are propelled by ibe 
burning of frid {e.U; oxygen or nitno add), the 
exhaust, being ejected at blgb velooity, ihruste 
the rocket forward. For the study of the proper- 
ties of the atmoBphera vertical sounding rockets 
are used. Rocket flight In outer space was first 
preaented as praMlcable by the Ruaslan rocket 
expert, K. B. TWolkovsky. in 1008. The pro- 
yfsion of sufficient launching velodty involve 
the use of rocket motors with senate thxiM. 
Tb launch a satellite into an orbit dzculating 
within a few hundred miles of the surfa^ a 
velocity of 18,000 m.p.lL must imn^. 

mar be done by using a multi-stage laun- 
clUng system. When the first-stage motor hM 

burned out It drops off. so that, when the seocm^ 

stage motor ignites, it does not have to eupp^ 
the weight of the first-stage, and so on. If the 
launching velooity is Increased to 25,000 m.p.lL 
the veih]^ will not return to the neighbourho^ 
of the earth but pass out of the range ^ the 
earth's gravitational pull Vii\eM 

the launching velodty roaches lOO^W m.p.h. 
it will not escape from the sun and wiU become 
an artificial planet. See aieo flpaos Reaaaidi. 

sga jfiaMMw, The study of naturally occur- 
ring fo rooks is a subject whidi has 

gained considerable importance In rooent years. 
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There aw two principal rcasonB for this. One 
is that this soKiaUed “ fossilised maimetism ** 
may be able to tell us more about the past 
history of the earth’s magnetic field. The other 
is that aftw many years of heated dispute 
between geologists rock magnetism promisee to 
settle once end for all the oontroversy as to 
whether or not the continents have changed 
their relative positions in past times (conti- 
nental drift theory (q.v.)). llils branch of geo- 
physical research, in addition to its academic 
interest, nuiy well have important economic 
consequences. It might, for instance, become 
possible to locate mineral deposits once accumu- 
lated under special conditions at certain lati- 
tudes but now drifted to other places. Salt and 
similar deposits formed by the continuous 
evaporation of solutions in hot countries are one 
example; oil may well be another. There has 
been a Heady change in rock magnetisation 
direction with geological time. It is now known 
with some accuracy that the most recent 
reversal took place 700.000 years ago. It has 
been fcgmd that the older the rock, the farther 
removed is its fossil magnetisation from the 
present field. See also F57(l). 

Rococo, an architectural style which was. in effect, 
the final stage of Baroque (q.e.). The name 
first came into use about 183(1 to describe the 
period 1720-70 and means “shell-shaped** 
(French BocaiUe), since the shell was a favourite 
motif in Rococo ornamentation. About the 
beginning of the early 18th cent, the heavy 
older type of Baroque began to diow even less 
restraint than had characterised it in the past: 
it became still less utilitarian, and ehowed a 
kind of playftil lighthearted vitality which mani- 
fested itself in a wealth of ornamental Invention. 
Baroque was flamboyant and robust. Rococo 
frivolous. In aichitectuw Rococo is naturally 
found in those areas whew the Baroque had 
flourished. i.e.. Munich. Prague, Vienna, and 
Dreaden. In painting, the best expressions of 
Rococo aw to be seen in the works of the 
French painters Watteau (d. 1721), Boucher 
(d. 1770). a favourite of Mme de Pompadour, 
and famous as a decorator of boudoirs, and 
Fragonard (d. 1800). (As In the case of 
Baroque, it was typical of Rococo that the 
sculpture, painting, and the decorative arts of a 
building all expree^ the same spirit.) 

Roc. popular name given to organs in fish which 
p^uoe eggs and sperms. ** Hard roe ** is that 
of the female and conaiste of eggs: that of the 
male Is the soft roe or milt. 

Roebuck, a deer that was formerly common in the 
forests and parks of Britain, but Is now only 
found at large in the northern parts of Scotland. 

Roller, a tropical Old World bird of the Caraciidae 
family, related to the hoopoe, kingfisher and 
bee-eater, of strikingly brilliant blue, chestnut, 
gwenish-blue plumage. Thew are fifteen 
species, one of which breeds in the far north and 
visits the British Ides on its migxatioiiB to and 
fttrni its winter quarten in Africa. 

Romanesqne Architecture, prevailed tbronghout 
Europe from the mid-10^ to tlie 13th cent., 
and implies an art which developed from that of 
the Romans. Notable in Romanesque style 
were the rounded arch and masonry vaulting. 
Romanesque led to the gracefiil and more com- 
plex Gothic (q.c.). like ItaUans never regarded 
Gothic highly and Romanesque churches, 
generally based on the basilican plan (oblong 
with double colonnades and a semi-circular apse 
at the end), continued to be built there until tbe 
beginning of the 15th cent. Some of tbe best 
examples can be seen at Pisa (llih cent.), 
Florence (San Mlniato, 1018). Lucca (12th cent.), 
and Milan (the 12th cent. Ban Ambroglo. most 
funouB of all). In Germany Romanesque 
architecture flourished longer than in France or 
England: Gie most fiunous churchee are In tbe 
valley of the Rhine, at Cologne (completely 
destroyed during tbe second world war). Mains 
and Speyer. In France Romanesque dbnrcbes 
are found In Burgundy. Provence and Nor- 
mandy. For TRtigHah Romaneeqne $ee Norman 
An^toetare. 

Roman Roods, highways construcM by the 
Romans. They were of great durability. The 
best known British roads were Ermine Street 
(London. Lincoln. York). Fosse Way (Lincoln 


ihrwgh Leicester. Orencester. Bath, Exeter). 
Watling Street (London to Shippshlre). 

Rfui^nticism. a term for a movement in the arts— 
whether in music, painting, sculpture or Utera- 
to give expression to the 
ptlst 8 feelings about his subject rather than to 
TO concerned with form or reality. The roman- 
tic view is that art Is nature seen through a tem- 
per^ent ; the realist view Is that art is a slice 
of hfe. In painting Delacroix (1708-1808) is 
the romantic artist par excellence with his un- 
TOntroU^ expression of the passions and love of 
tbe exotlo. In literature the Romantic move- 
ment reached its finest form in the works of 
C^the, Schiller, and Heine: in the poetry of 
Byron. Keats. Wordsworth. Shelley and Blake: 
and in the writings of Victor Hugo. Stnoe 
Romanticism is partly a matter of tempwament 
m the artist just as Classicism is. it may be 
found at all times and places, although whether 
or not it becomes predomiuent depends on oon- 
t^i^rary taste. Cubism, for example, with 
Its attention to form Is classical, whereas Sur- 
realism with Its attention to content Is romantic. 
See also Romantic Movement. J38. 

Roman Walla were built as frontier barriers under 
the EmperoTB Hadrian (75-138) and Antoninus 
Pius (86-101). Iladrian's works. Unking WMl- 
send-on-Tyne with Bowness-on-Solway, com- 
prised a twenty-foot stone wall, ditches, turrets. 

milecastles/* fortresses, and a double earthen 
mound, or ** Vallum.** Impressive ruins are still 
visible at (Chesters and Housesteads. Antoninus 
Pius, Hadrian's Bucoessor. made a fbrther ad- 
vance. but the turf wall which he built between 
Forth and Clyde was soon abandoned. Sep- 
timius Beverus (146-211) restored Hadrian's 
wall after tbe assaasinatlon of Craimodoa and 
the subsequent civil wars. It was finally 
abandoned between 880 and 800. 

Rood Screen, an oniamentai partition, separating 
the choir frem the nave in a chm i TO , sup- 
porting a crucifix or rood. 

Rook, a member of the crow ftmlly, abonndhig in 
niost parts of the British Isles and found in 
Europe. Asia, and N. Africa. It has been intro- 
duced into New Zealand. Books usually nest 
in colonies in tall trees. They are highly in- 
telligent birds, and their ways have Im been 
tbe subject of much carefiil study. 

Rosary, a circular chain of beads, used by Catholics 
when reciting a particular form of sustained 
prayer. Each bead represents on entire prayer, 
and tbe combined prayers constitute the Rosary. 

Roses, Wars of the (1456-65), between the rival 
bouses of York and Lancaster, for the possession 
of the English crown, began in the rrign of 
Henry VI. and ended with the death of Richard 
HI. on Bosworth Field. Tbe emblem or badge 
of the LancastrlanR was tbe red rose and of the 
Yorkists the white rose. All rivalry between 
tbe Roses ended by the marriage of Henry YU., 
the Lancastrian, with tbe Princess EUxsbeth. 
daughter of Edward IV.. the Yorkist. 

Rosetta Stone^discovered in 1700 by the French at 
Rosetta in Egypt, and deposited In tbe British 
Museum. It is a piece of buck basalt about 8 ft. 
long, and contains a decree of the Egyptian 
prie^ of l^lemy V. Eplphanes (205-181 B.a> 
in (1) hieroglyphics. (2) demotic, and (8) Greek 
characters. It was by means of tbe three differ- 
ent Inscriptions on the same stone that hierp- 
glypbio writing was first able to be dedphereo. 

Rotten Row. a corruption of route de roi (king’s 
drive), the ftmous riding resort in Hyde Park. 

Rouge et Nolr. a well-known gambling card game 
played on a table divided into two sections and 
marked with two black and two red losenges. 
Any number of players can take part, and the 
money is staked on the red or blade spa^ 
Tbe cards are dealt out. first to Nolr. until the 
pips aggregate m(ne than 80; then in like man- 
ner to the Rouge, and the packet coming neaiert 
to 81 wins the stakes. 

Roulette, a gsmbUng game PlayM^on ft tebto 
carrring ft xevolvhig wheel divided into 87 
compartments. Each compartment bean ft 
number. 0 Uteto) and 1 to 86. The numbera 
are niixed and do not follow any murtloiilair 
order. Of theae 87 numbers 18 are made and 
18 are red. whereas aero is green. Tbe playen 
stake their money on any compartmeikt. 
colour, or oambinatton of numban they pleaae. 
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The wheel is whirled round and a ball la set 
roUlns in the opposite dlieotion. dropping 
finally into one of the oompartmenta. thus 
deciding the winning number and colour. 

Boundhead. In the reign of Charlea 1. and later, 
a Puritan or member of the Parliamentary party 
who wore bis hair cut short. It was originally a 
term of derision applied by the BoyaJlsts. who 
usually wore ringlets. 

Round Towerit high circular towers with conical 
roof and massiyo masonry walls, built during the 
early Middle Ages (c. 10th cent.) It is believed 
that they served as refugees and lookouts. 
These buildings are numerous In Ireland, and 
three remain in Scotland. Including that at 
Brechin which Is attached to the church. 

Royal Academy of Arts was founded in London In 
1768. under the patronage of George in. The 
early exhibitions of the Academy were held first 
in Pall Mall, and after in Somerset House, 
where the exhibitions continued to be held 
until 1886. when the National Gallery being 
built, the Academy moved Its quarters to 
that building. In 1860 the present Royal 
Academy at Burlington House was opened. 

The Academy nmnbers 58 B.A.8 and about 
80 A.K.A.S. IJst of presidents: Sir Joshua 
Beynolds (1768). Benjamin West (1702). 
James Wyatt (1805). B. West (1806). Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (1820). Sir M. A. Shee 
(1880). Sir C. Eastlake (1850). Sir F. Grant 
(1866). Lord Leighton (1878). Sir J. £. Millais 
(1806). Sir £. J. Poynter (1806). Sir Aston Webb 
(1010). Sir F. Dicksee (1024). Sir William 
Llewellyn (1028). Sir £. Lutyens (1038). 

Sir A. J. Munnings (1044). Sir Gerald F. Kelly 
(1040). Sir A. £. Bichardson (1054). Sir Charles 
Wheeler (1956) and Walter T. Monnington 
(1966). The Academy holds an exhibition of 
pictures, statuary, and architectural designs 
eve^ summer. 

Royal Hospital. Chelsea, built by Wren, was opened 
in 1604 as an institutiem for invalid soldiers. 

Royal Institution, established 1700. and in- 
carporated by Royal Charter in 1800 for ** the 
promotion, extension, and diffusion of Science 
and of Useful Knowledge.” It was in the 
building of the Institution that Faraday con- 
ducted his experiments. It supports four pro- 
fessore: natural philosophy, astronomy, chemis- 
try. and physiology. Famous also for its Christ- 
mas lectures designed for a Juvenile audience. 

Royal Society was founded in 1660 and incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in 1662. Viscount 
Brouncker being named the first president. Its 
PhUoaothkoi TranaacUotw date ftom 1665. 
Among those who served as president of the 
Royal Society axe Sir Christopher Wren. Pepys. 

Sir Isaac Newton. Sir Joseph Banks. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. Prof. T. H. Huxley, Lord Rayleigh. 

Sir Archibald Getkie, Sir J. J. Thomson. O.M.. 
Prof. Sir C, S. Sherrington. O.M.^.B.B., Lord 
Butberfoid, OJff.. Sir William Henry Bragg. 

O. M., Sir Henry Dale, O.M., Sir Robert Robin- 
son. O Jf.. Lord Adrian. O.M.. Sir Cyril Hinshel- 
wood. O.M., Ix>Td Florey. O.M.. and Prof. 

P. M.S. Blackett O.M. (1066). 

Rubber, produced from the Juice of certain trees 

and shrubs of tropical countries, is in such ex- 
tensive demand now for tyres and other pur- 
poses that rubber plantations have been estab- 
Usbed in fUmost every part of the world where 
rubber can be grown, particularly in Malaysia 
and Indonesia. The best kinds come firom the 
Amason valley. In recent years great advances 
have been made in the production of synthetic 
rubber. 

Rubicon, a small river fiilUng into the Adriatic, and 
finmlng one of the Italian boundaries, the cross- 
ing of which anciently involved decisive action 
and constituted a declaiatiou of war. Thus the 
pibnuse ” crossing the Rubicon denoting an 
act ftom which there is no withdrawal. 

Bifbldinm. a metallic etement. symbol Bb, most 
closely resembling pota^um. It is silver- 
white and very s^ and was discovered in 1861 
by Bunsen and Saxchoff. using the spectro- 
scope. It is xaie. occunlDg in small amounts in 
the mica called tepidolite and in potash salts of 
BtiSMfbii deposits in Germany, 
sre instructions in regard to tte cere- 
monies of the Churoh. appearing in red in the 
Wyer Book. 
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Ruby is a deep red variety of Oorondum (alu- 
minium oxide): one of the most valued of 
precious stones. Burma sdelds some of the 
finest, and rubles of inferior colour are found in 
Siam. CJeylon. South Aftica, and Brasil. 

Rudd, a firesh-water fish of wide distribution, 
pientifiil In the rivers of Britain, and found In 
most other parts of Europe, also in Asia Minor. 
It is of a reddish-gold colour, with a greenish- 
blue beard. 

Roll, a bird related to the common sandpiper, at 
one time common in the Fen distnets. The 
males have a ruff of feathers round the neck In 
the breeding season. The female is the Reeve. 

Ruffe or Pope, a small firesh-water fish common in 
most parts of central Europe, and similar in 
appearance to the ordinary perch. It is foimd 
in British rivers. 

” Rule, Britannia I ** the national sea-song of Eng- 
land. was written by James lliumson (1700-48), 
the author of the ” Seasons.” and set to music by 
Dr. Ame about 1740. The .poet's words were 
” Britannia, rule the wavesi ** but it is usually 
rendered ” Britannia rules the waves.” 

Rum, an ardent spirit distilled from molasses, and 
containing from 40 to 50 per cent, of alcohol. It 
is chiefly manufactured in the West Indies, and 
derives its special flavour from a volatile oil. 

RnzQiDants, anitwaig that chew the cud, being 
provided with a oompartmeutod stomach, 
enabling them to swallow food, and later to 
bring it back to the mouth for mastication : 
e.g.. sheep, goats, oxen. etc. While in the 
rumen, or storage compartn^ent. some digestion 
of food, especially cellulose, takes place by 
bacterial action. 

Rnnolble spoon, a kind of fork used for pickles 
having three broad prongs. The word was 
used by Edward Inar about 1870 as a nonsense 
word and may be derived from Itoundval 
meaning large or huge from the bones said to 
have been dug up at Roncenallea where 
Roland fell. Rouncival peas are the large peas 
called ** marrowfats.” 

Runes, certain characters of an alphabet found in 
inscriptions in the Germanic la ngua ges, dis- 
covert cut upon stone monuments and imple- 
ments found in many parts of Europe, including 
England. The runic alphabet originally had 
24 letters. Scholars agree that some of the 
runes derive from Greek and others from Latin. 

Raskin College, the first residential college for 
working people, founded at Oxford in 1800 by 
Mr. Walter Vrooman. an American. 

Rusts, parasitic fungi, some common species of 
which luive reddi^ spores which In a mass have 
a rusty appearance. A well-known species is 
the Wheat Rust {Puccinia graminis), which has 
an alternative host In the barberry. 

Ruthenium, a greyish-white metallic element, 
symbol Ru. discovered by Claus in 1845. It Is 
harder and more brittle than platimun. in wbose 
ores it occurs. 

Rutile, miner^ titanium dioxide. It is found in 
many igneous rocks, and in gneieses and schists. 
Its commonest colour is reddish-brown. 

s 

Sabaoth, a Hebrew word, meaning an anuy or 
host, and applied sometimes to the Supreme 
Being. ” the Lord of Hosts ” (Rom. ix. 20). 

Sabbath and Sunday. Sunday, or the Lord’s Day. 
is the first day of the week in the Christian year. 
It was substituted for the Jewish Sabbath in 
the let cent. a.d. as the Christian day of wor- 
ship in conunemoraUon of the Resurrection. 
The Sabbath, in the Jewish system, was the last 
day of the wedc (Saturday in the Christian 
calendar), designated as the day of reU^ous rest 
hi the fourth commandment of the Decalogue. 
It was the Puritans at the Ume of the Reform- 
ation who applied we term Sabbath to the 
Christian Sunday and the two terms have been 
used indiscriminately ever since. . , 

Sabbatloal Year was Instituted by the Jews in an- 
cient times for the purpose of giving the soil a 
rest from cultivation. This was every seventh 
year. In universities a sabbatical year is a 
year of absence from duty for the purpose of 
study and travel, granted to professors at cer- 
tain intervals. 

Sable, a tuired mammal of the weasel fiunlly 
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mainly inhabiting Siberia. It Is bright brown 
in colour, and has a long, budiy tall, American 
eable is a marten. 

Saothaiin, a white crystalline solid manufactured 
from toluene. 560 times as sweet as cane sugar. 

It is used as a sweetening agent: as a substitute 
for sugar when sugar is forbidden, as in certain 
diseases, or when there is a Portage. It has 
no Talue as a food. 

Sad^ the white dry wines of Spain and Madeira. 

canary being the most popular. 

Safety Lam. as used in coal mines, was invented 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816. The flame Is 
enclosed in a cage of fine-medied wire which 
allowB air to enter and promote burning, but 
conducts away the heat generated in com- 
bustion so that no product of combustion 
escapes at a temperature high enough to ignite 
explosive gases in the mine. 

Sainfoin, a widely cultivated forage plant, espe- 
cially adapted for dieep. It is of strong, leafy 
growth and bears bright red flowers. It belongs 
to the same family of flowering plants as peas 
and beans. 

St. Elmo’s Fire, a glowing brush-like disehaige 
of electricity which takes place from sharp- 
pointed obj^^ts on mountains or the masts of 
mips exposed to the intense electric flelds of 
thunder-clouds. 

Salamanders are amphibia superficially resembling 
lizards, from which they differ in having a 
moist skin and no scales. 

Salic Law was probably instituted in France in the 
6ih cent, for the purpose of excluding females 
from inheriting the Crown. The Bourbons in- 
troduced the same law into Spain, but this was 
abbliahed by decree in 1880 to enable Isabella 
II. to succeed. , , , ^ 

Salicylic Acid be obtained from the flowers of 
the meadow-sweet, and from oil of wintergreen, 
but is now usually prepared by the action of 
carbon dioxide on sodium phenate under pres- 
sure. The acid is then prepared from the 
sodium salicylate. It is used as an antiseptic 
and has been u^ as a food preservative. 
Aspirin is a derivative of salicylic add. 
jg ^iwon, a familiar fldi notable for its habit of 
fijwftw ding rivers from the sea in the autumn and 
there depositing its spawn, not returning to the 
sea until the early spring. The salmon Ashing 
season varies from place to place. 

Saltpetre. See Nitre. , , . 

Salvarsaa, the organic arsenical compound 
arspbenamine, which Ehrlich discovered was 
able to kill inside the human liody the splro^^ 
germ that causes syphilis. Aisoknownas 606. 

It has been superaeded by neosalvarsan. 
Salvatton Army. See 399. _ ^ ^ . 

Sanctuaries were places where offenders against 
the law were free from arrest, and previous to 
1607 when sanctuaries were suppressed, several 
parts of London wore treated as saactuirfes. 
The chief of these refuge locaUties was in WUte- 
friars. There were others in the Minpiia. Mitre 
Cknirt, the Savoy. Westminster, and the l^nt. 
Other sanotumries were at Beverley and at St. 
Burian’s in Cornwall. ^ , . . , „ 

Saiderllng, small wading bird of sandpiper family: 
breeds in tundra regions of far norte, ud is s^ 
on sandy b^hes Britain as a winter visitor. 
Conspicuous white wing stripe and. like Curtew. 
Swdplper, ]E^ot. Dunlin, and other membere 
of sandpiper family, has marked change of 
plumage between winter and summer. 
Sandpiper, small- to medium-sized wadlug birds of 
several species whose migratory powot ^ 
great they are found in most parts of the 
world, '^ey include the Common Sandpiper, 
a bird about 7 In. long. greeniA-brown and 
back, white under-pwia: bei^ long and siwidCT. 
Other species met ^th in Britain are the Green, 
Purple. Wood, and Curlew-Sandplpors. 
Sans-culottes (French — without knee breeches), 
a term applied by the I^nch aristocrats tothe 
revolutionary leaden during the French Jj^wlu- 
tion who wore long trousers instead of knee 
breeches. 


that of Latin and Greek to modem Eoiopeaa 
lAngiiMtesr See aho H80(l). 

Saponin. The term is a generic one applied to a 
range of organic compounds whim produce 
firothy. soapy solutions. SaponlnB are ex- 
tracted from the soapwort root, horse chestnut 
seeds, etc. Saponin is the basis ofthe*' foam** 
used for fire fighting: it can be used like soap to 
make insecticides and fbngicides adhere to the 
leaves of plants. Also used as detergents. 

Samflilc Verse, a form of verse said to have been 
invented by Sappho, the lyric poetess of Lesbos, 
who flourished about 600 b.o. 

Sapphire, a valuable deep blue variety of Corun- 
dmn (aluminium oxide) found mostly in India. 
Ceylon, and Northern Italy. Synthetlo 
sapphire is often used for gramophone styli. 
Saprophytes. A term applied to plants which 
feed on dead organic matter. Many fungi are 
saprophytes. 

Saracen, the name given in classic times to the 
Arab tribes of Ss^ and adjacent territories. 

In the Middle Ages the current designation 
among the Christians for their Muslim eneinieB. 
Sarcophagus, the name given to a stone cofBn. 
such as was used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Itomans. for receiving the remains 
of their famous dead These sarcophagi were 
often decorated with rl<fli carvings and soulptuzes. 
Sardonyx. See Onyx. 

Sarmsophone, bears the same relation to the Oboe 
as the Saxophone does to the Clarinet ({.e., it 
has a metal tube and a double-reed mouth- 
piece). The Contrabass Sarrusophone is some- 
times used instead of the Double Bassoon. 
Sassanidss were a dynasty of Persian niters de- 
scended from Artaxerxes from 226 to 652. 
Satellites are small planets revolving round the 
larger ones. The moon is the earth’s only 
satellite. Jupiter has twelve: Saturn, nine: 
Uranus, five: Mars, two: and Neptune, two. 

A number of artificial earth satellite have been 
launched by America and Russia since Oct. 1057. 
Satin-Bird, one of the bower birds of Australia: 
the male is sUky blue-back and the female 
greyish green. See Bower bird. 

Satinwood, the timber of a tree plentiful in India 
and Ceylon, and valued for cabinet work. It is 
of fine grain and very hard. Varieties also exist 
in the West Indies. Florida, and Tsamanla. 
Satrap, the name given in ancient times to a 
Persian Governor of a Province. • . - 

Saturday, the seventh day of the week (the Jewish 
Sabbath), derived its name from Saturn, or. 
as some hold, is called after the Saxon idol, 
Sateme. which was worshipped on this day. 
Saturn, a planet, the sixth from the sun. from 
which it is distant about 886 millions of miles, 
and around which it makes a icvolutlim in 
alwut twenty-nine and a half yean. It is about 
71.500 miles in mean diameter, or nine times as 
large as the earth, and rotates on its axis in ten 
and a quarter hours. It is surrounded by a 
series of rings composed of myriads of wy 
sateUites. It has nine smaU sateUltes. See F7. 
Satama^ festivals lield in ancient Rome in 
honour of the god Baturnw. They were m^e 
the scene of the most boisterous fertWtles, am 
were continued for several days at the end of 
December. , ■ 

Sawfish, a large marine ray found to tropical 
America and Guinea, whose snout oftOT att^ 
the length of several feet, and is provided wth 
»w-llke teeth. Xhte “eaw " fa ftro 

side to side among a shoal of fish which form 
the food of this ray. 

SawflYe These insects are considered te he the 
most primitive members of the ordCT (flymen^ 
ptera) to which the bees and wosw •. .j? 
appearance they resemble somewbat the latte^ 
but^ere is no waist separating thorax and 
abdomen. The ovlposltOT is neyw as a 
sting: usually it is saw-like so that the female 
cm W It to make indsfons tato tissues 
where the eggs aw laid. Tl» larym lo^ lite 
caterpUteJs of butterflies and moths. O ne of 
the commonest spedes ocoun on goosebeny 
bushes. 


a&d sovemment and is 

piacfff of Iw^ng. Its relatiomdiip te 
the modem TmHan languages is rather liite 


with the An^ee 
colonised moet of Itogland. 

Scald, the name of the None poets, who were 
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Similar to the haida of Wales. They had to 
celebrate the achteyementa of their warriors 
mil leaders. 

Scallop, marine biyalye molluscs of the genus 
JPecten, whldi is widely distributed. The 
scalloped edge to the shell results from a 
pattern of radiating grooyes. Belated to the 
oyster. 

Scandium, a metal elonent, symbol So. It was 
disoovered In 1879 by Nllson, and occurs in 
small Quantities In certain rarer minerals such as 
wolfhunite. 

Scapular, a vestment hanging from the shoulder to 
the knees, worn by members of certain Boman 
Oatholie orders. The name is also given to two 
small pieces of cloth worn over the shoulders by 
lay members of the Church in honour of the 
Virgin. 

Scarabaeidae, a family of beetles (Scarabs) widely 
distributed through Africa and Asia and the 
inner parts of Europe. It is to this genua that 
the ** Sacred Beetle ” of the Egyptians belongs, 
and numerous representations of it are found on 
ancient monniwainfi^T 

Sceptre, the staff or rod constituting the symbol of 
supreme authority. Tarquin. the elder, was the 
first Boman to assume the sceptre in 468 B.a 
The French kings of the 6th cent, made a 
golden rod their sceptre. 

Schism, an ecclesiastical term for division in a 
church. The Great Schism was the separation 
of the Greek Church from the Latin, finally 
established in 1054. The Western Schism was 
the division in the Boman Oatholie Church from 
1878 to 1417. when there were two lines of 
popes, one at Borne and one at Avignon, which 
arose over the election of Urban VI. and Clement 
Vn. to the papacy and was more a matter of 
persons and politics than a question of faith. 

Schist, thegeologlcal name of certain metamorphic 
rooks oompoa^ for the most part of minerals 
with thin plate-like crystals (s.c.. mica) so that 
the layers ofa schist are closely parallel. Quarts 
occurs in schists, and where it preponderates the 
term ** quarts schist** is applied. 

Sdentiflo Unit& The International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at SCvres near Baris, is 
the custodian of accurate scieutlflc measure- 
ment in terms of internationally agreed units. 
Methods of measurement are continually being 
improved and measurements of new kinds com- 
ing into use. In defining units certain prin- 
ciples have evolved which can be expressed as a 
statement of priorities: 

(i) units should be so defined that measure- 
ments made in one laboratory should be 
reproducible in another with as much consis- 
tency as possible: 

(ii) units of all kinds should, so far as 
practical, form an interrelated system based 
on as few fundamental units as possible: 

(ill) the fundamental units adopted should 
have a natural basis. Independent of particular 
man-made objects such os metal bars or 
weights. An invariable universal natural 
standard was achieved for the metre in 1968 
when it was defined in terms of the wave- 
length of a line in the spectrum of krypton-86. 
See 8X Units. 

Soboolmen, the great scholastic phflosopherB of 
the Middle Ages who devoted themselves to the 
study and exposition of questions of religlcus 
Jnqulr:^ and attempted to leocmcile the teaddng 
of the Gbuxob with that of Aristotle. The chief 
Bchoolznen were Archbishop Anselm. Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, 
Duns Scotus. Bee also J89(£). 

8oon»ion. The scorpions constitute an order of 
the arthropods. Distinctive features are the 
pair of poworfril daws at the head and a** sting *’ 
at the tall, which corves over the back in attack 
cr defence eo that It points forwards. The 
poison injected by the sting is potent, oandng 
fiostant death in spldeis, oenil^ca. etc., and 
acute disoomfiert to humans. The Idea that a 
oomered aoorpioD can sting ttsdf to death is 
a myth; soorplone are tminune to their own 
poison. 

flomonny. Tliesooniioniiy. of which there are 
Isas than 600 vedss. oonstitiite a sspazate order 
of Inseels. the MeeoVbmu They have 2 pairs 
of membiiuMwie wings, and gain their popular 


name because in some spedes the end of the 
abdomen is turned up, though it does not 
function as a sting. 

Sorse or Talus, the mass of loose, angular rock 
fragments which accumulate towards the bot- 
tom of hlU-sides and mountain-aides. These 
fragments have been detached by weatbermg 
prooesees. in particular firost action. 

Scythians, nomadic oonquerois and skilled horse- 
men of ancient times (9th-8rd cent. b.o.) who 
inhabited much of Southern Europe and Asiatic 
Bussia. 

Sea Anemones or Aotinaria. an order of marine 
animals of the ocelenterate class AntAoda. 
They form a large and varied group of about 
1.100 species and occur in many beautiful 
colours, flower-llke hi form. 

Sea Butterfly, marine molluscs which propel them- 
selves by two ** wings,** or side expansions of 
the foot. They constitute the order called 
Fterovoda. 

Sea Cow. See Manatee. 

Sea Cucumbers or Holothuriuns. These animals 
constitute the class of echinodenns called 
Holothureiiea, Tliey are el^ongated and worm- 
like, with a ring of about twenty tentacles round 
the mouth. There are about 500 species. 

Sea Eagle, a genus of flesh-eating birds related 
to the true eagles, kites, and other birds of prey. 
Examples are the Bald Eagle, emblem of the 
U.SJL.. White-tailed Eagle (Grey Sea Eagle), 
and Steller*8 Sea Eagle of the Pacific coast of 
Asia. Lart Imown in Britain in 1011. 

Sea Elephant or Elephant Seal, a curious genus of 
seal, the males of which possess a proboscis a 
foot or more in length that sugg^s an ele- 
phant's trunk. They are found on the coast of 
California and in certain parts of the Sonth- 
em Ocean: their blubber baa a commercial 
value. 

Sea Gravimeter, a new instrument to determine 
the density of the earth's crust beneath the 
oceans of the world. Designed by Dr. A. Graf 
of Munich and Dr. J. Lamar Wonel of Columbia 
University, it can detect changes of one- 
millionth of the value of gravity at the earth's 
surface and is being used in the oceanographical 
research programme of the l.G.Y. 

Sea Hare, a genus of molluscs (Aplysfa). so-called 
because of zesemblanoe to a crouching bare. 
The shell is thin curved plate largely sunk in 
the animal's body. They have four tentacles, 
occur in Britain in the laminaria or ribbon- 
wrack eone, and discharge a purple fluid when 
molested. 

Sea Horse, a sea-fish {Hipvotxmpue), very numer- 
ous in the tropics and comprlshig some twenty 
species. Their bodies are ringed and they have 
prehensile tails. Their heads are hoise-shaped, 
and they swim In a vertical position. 

Sea Lily. A class of eoh]nodeim& the sea lilies 
may be roughly described as ^'stalked star- 
fishes." There are about 400 living species, and 
several thousand extinct species are known. 
Otherwise called Crinoids. 

Sea Mouse, a genus of marine worms called 
AphfodUe, oval in shape. 8 or 9 In. long, irides- 
cent, coveted with fine bristles. 

Sea Squirts or Tonloatss. These animals are 
placed in the sub-phylum called Uroehordai 
found growing in rounded. Jelly-like masses 
on rocks near low-water level. They getttbeir 
name through the water Jets they discharge. 

Sea Urchin, species forming the class Eehinoidae, 
The body Is globular and covered with spines 
whldi may be used for both defence and locomo- 
tion. 13ie main organs of locomotion are, 
however, the tube feet, as in starflsbea. Much 
has been learnt of recent years by marine bio- 
logists from experiments with the purple sea- 
vadhhk Afbaota, 

Seasons comprise the tour natural divisIoDS of the 
year, and are due to the Inclinations of the 
earth's axis to the plana of the dUptio. Bee 
Equinox, also N26. 

SacondaiT Sexual Characters. Ghaiaoten of 
animals which are distinctive of sex, but have no 
direct connection with the reproductive process. 
Bxamplea are: the mane of the lion and the 
antlers of some deer. 

Ssoretary Bird, so called because of the qufll-like 
phunes about its ears, is a bird of prey related to 
theeaidesandvultiixeB: common in Africa, and 
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of consideiabte eervioe as an eztenninator of 
anakea. It Is a large bird about 4 ft. in height. 

Sedimentary Roeks. See F8(2). 

Seismology, the branch of geophysicB devoted to 
the study of earthquakes and other earth 
movements. The instruments used for the 
registration of earth tremors are termed 
seismographs and consist in principle of a 
pendulum system, the supporting framework 
following the ground movement and the bob 
remaining at rest, thus setting up a relative 
movement between two parts. In order to 
record the displacements completely, at one 
station, three seismographs are necessary to 
Show the two borlsontal and the vertical 
components of the motion. Apart ftom de- 
tection and study of waves from earthquakes, 
sensitive seismographs are now widely used in 
geophysical prospecting, particularly in the 
search for possible dlilelds. 

Selenium, a non-metallio element, symbol Be. 
related to sulphur, it Is a dark red colour, and 
solid, foimd associated vrlth sulphur, iron, 
pyrites, etc., though only in small quantities. 
It is a semiconductor (F18) and its special 
electrical properties have led to its use in photo- 
electric cellB and rectifiers. Selenium is widely 
used in the chemical Industry as a catalyst 
(q.v.) in producing aromatic hydrocarbons from 
less useftil hydrocarbons. Also used in making 
some types of glass. 

Semiconductors, substances with numerous special 
and useful electrical properties a tew of which 
are: 

(i) they conduct electricity much better 
than do insulators, but much less well than 
metals (hence their name): 

(ii) their power to conduct depends 
strongly on their temperature — ^whlch makes 
them useful for temperature sensitive de- 
vioes: 

(iii) they are sensitive to light— hence 
their use In photoelectric cells and solar 
batteries: 

(iv) when in contact with metals, or with 
other suitable semiconductors, they form a 
boundary layer which conducts electricity 
much better one way than the other— this is 
the basis of many rectiflers some of which, 
called crystal diodes, are an important com- 
ponent in radios and electronic devices: 

(V) their electrical properties can be greatly 
influenced by putting in minute amoimts of 
Impurity, this enables semiconductor devicra, 
especially transistors, to be made with care- 
fully selected properties. 

Semiconductors were known to Faraday, but 
the semiconductor age really arrived with the 
Invention of the transistor (q.v.) In 1047. The 
ubiquitous transistor is only one of very many 
semiconductor devices which periorm a variety 
of functions in technical apparatus of all kinds. 
Semiconductors used in technology are usually 
small crystals, frequently of germanium or 
sUlcon, and their robustness and small power 
consumption often make them superior to other 
devices, such as thermionic valves, which they 
often replace. Other semiconducting materials 
are cadmium sulphide, selenium, lead telluilde. 
indium antimoulde. 

Senate, the liigber goveniing Assembly of a Legis- 
lature. The word, applied primarily to the 
Koman oouadl. is also used to denote the upper 
chamber In the legislatures of France, the 
United States, and other oountries. In certain 
universities the governing body is also called 

the 

Sensitive Plant A spedes of Mimosa (Mimoea 
tnidiea), whose leaves are extremdy sensitive tc 
touch. burning. 

Ssda, the ** ink of the cnttleflsh. See bk Sac. 

September, the ninth month of the year, and the 
seventh of the old Roman calendar: hence the 
name, from B^timus. The designation was 
several times ehimged by the Emperors, buf 
none of the new namee survived for long. 

Septoageirinm Sonihur, the third Sunday before 

ment made by Alexandrian Jews between 250 
B.a and 100 B.a ftom Hebrew texts^n^ loet 
There are many difleienoea between the Septua- 
gint and ^eMassoretio version (a.d. 000), and 


^(nefore It Is of great value for textoBi orlUdsm. 
The symbol for the Beptuagint is t.tic. 

Seris, the name given to tlie slaves flirmerly exist- 
^ to Bu^a. who answered to the condition of 
of England. They were 
attached to the son and were transferred wtth 
It^to aU B^ee or leases. Serfdom existed In 
Prussia until 1807 and in Russia until 1801. 
Serpentine, a mln^al: ohotnioally a hydrous sfll- 
cate of magnesium. Green serpentine is used ts 
an ornament stone. Fibrous serpentine Is called 
asbeetoB. 

Serval, a small carnivorous animal of the lynx 
order, with black spots on a tawny ground. It 
is numerous in Africa, preys upon the smaller 
animals of the deer femlly, Is 
styled the ** Tiger Cat.” 

Set, both In everyday speech (as In tea set, chess 
set) and in mathematics, a set is a collection of 
things. The members of the set can be speolfled 
by listing them or by desi^bbig the properttes 
necessary for membenklp of the s^ e.g., the set 
of ginger-haired boxers. Bet theory la a very 
Important branch of mathematios founded by a 
great mathematician. Georg Cantor (1845-1918). 
Its development has Influenoed many otha 
branches of mathematlcB. Perhaps one refleo- 
tion of its fundamental nature is to be found In 
the fact that many schoolchildren, even of 
tender age, are now learning set theory and 
confounding parents who did not hear of it at 
school twenty years ago. 

Settlement, Act oL passed In 1701. assigned the 
(Drown to the House of Efenover in ease of Anne's 
death without children. The dededon repre- 
sented the determination of the squires and the 
Anglican (Dhurch never again to trust themselves 
to a Roman Catholic king. 

Seven Champions of Ghristendom, as set forth In 
medieeval literature, were St. Geome of Eng- 
land. St. Andrew of Scotland. Bt. Patrick of 
Ireland. St. David of Wales, Bt. James of Spain, 
Bt. Denis of France, and Bt. Anthony of Italy. 
Seven Churches of Asia, referred to In the Revela- 
tion of St. John, were those of Ephesus, founded 
by St. Paul In 57. Smyrna. Pergamos. Thyatira. 
Sardis, Philadelphia (Lydia), and Laodloea 
(Phrygia), all In W. Asia Minor. 

Seven Wonders of the World were: 1, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt; 2. the tomb of Mausolus, King 
of Carla (hence the word mausoleum); 3, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 4. the Wallp and 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; 5, the Colossus 
at Rhodes; 6, the Ivory and Gold Statue of 
Jupiter Olympus: and 7, the Pharos, or Watch 
Tower, built at Alexandria by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphuB. King of Egypt. 

Seven Years’ War was waged by Frederick 
the Great and England against Austria, France, 
and Russia, from 1750 to 1703. It resulted in 
the secession of Silesia to Prussia, of Canada to 
England, and in the strengthening of our 
Indian Empire. 

Sexages&na Sunday is the 2nd Sunday before Lent. 
Sextant, an Instrument which has supeneded the 
quadrant as a measurer of angles between dis- 
tant objects. It is of special tanportanoa in 
navigation and surveying, and contains 00 de- 
grees described on a graduated axe. A small 
toleeoope is attached and there are also a couple 
of mirrors which reflect the distant objects so as 
to enable them to be accurately observed. The , 
invention Is attributed to John Hadley, and to 
Thomas i^ftoy Independently, about 1780. 
Even today It is still the best instrument for 
telling where you are at sea. 

Shad, a marine llsh belonging to the same genus 
as the herring. It is found along the Atlantio 
Coast of the U.8 JL.. and ascends rivers to spawn. 
Shagreen, shark's skin: also untanned leather of 
peouUar grain made firom skins of wUd asseA 
camels, and horses. 

Shalloon, a kind of cloth manufactured from worn 
and worsted, and used chiefly for women's 
dresFws and coat linings. It gets its name fifom 
the fact that it was originally made at Gbalons, 
Shamiook, the three-leaved clover-like plant 
native to Ireland and its national emblem. 
Shark, a large and powerhil ocean flth, oomprlstaif 
many specieB. very widely distributed, but moat 
numerous In tropical aeaa. They have forn^ 
able teeth and an the roost camivoioina of aH 
flabes. They usually attain a laise aiae, the 
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whale-shark betnir often of a length of 50 ft. ' 
Commercially the shark sields shagreen from 
its skin, the fins are made into gelatine, and on 
oil Is obtained from the liver. 

Sheep, a weu-known Ihmily of ruminants of great 
utility as wool-produoeiB, and for food. From 
the earliest times sheep have been a source of 
wealth to England. So much were they valued 
in the IStli and 16th cent., that their ex- 
portation was frequently prohibited. Sheep 
are classifled under (1) longwools; (2) short- 
wools; and (8) mountain breeds. Most of the 


and the shortwooled Down breeds carry the 
blood of the Southdown. The Southdown 
produced the present Suffolk, one of the most 
popular breeds. Cheviot is an important moun- 
tain breed. Of the foreign breeds the most 
valued are ttie Merino sheep of Spain, which 
yield a fine long wool. Australia. U.S.S.B.. 
Argentina. India. n.SA.. New Zealand, and 
B. Africa are the chief wool-producing countries 
in the world. 

Shelduck. a handsome genus of surface-feeding 
ducks, one of which, the common shelduck. is an 
inhabitant of this country. It is a beautiful 
white-and-chestnut plumaged bird with dark- 
green head and neck and red bill. Another 
spedes. the ruddy sheldrake, appears in Britain 
only occasionally. 

Shellac. This rosin is the secretion of the lac 
insect {Cocoa laoea), which occurs In forests of 
Assam and Siam. It is used for making 
varnish and In the manufacture of gramophone 
records. See also Lac. 

Sherardizing. Process for coating steel or iron 
parts with zinc to prevent corrosion: this is 
done by heating the parts in a closed rotating 
drum containing zinc dust. 

Shilling has been an English coin from Saxon 
times, but it was not of the value of 12 pence 
until after the Conquest. It is Interchangeable 
with the 5 new pence decimal piece which came 
into circulation in 1968. 

Ships have existed from prehistoric times. There 
Is mention of one that sailed from Egypt to 
Greece in 1485 B.C.. and in 786 n.o. the Tyrians 
built a double-decked vessel. No double- 
decked ship was known in England, however, 
before the Roml Harry was built by Henry Vll.. 
and it was not until the 17th cent, that ship- 
building was carried on in this country as a 
prominent Industry. 

Ship-womi. See Teredo. 

Sh<my. the name given to a kind of cloth mainly 
composed of woollen or worsted rags, tom up 
and re-fobricated by powerful machinery. It 
was first made at Batley in Yorkshire about 
1813. and became a very important industry 
employing many thousands of people at Batley 
and the neighbouring town of Dewsbury. 

Shot, the name given to solid projectiles fired from 
guns. In the time of Hen^ V. stone shot was 
used, later leaden shot, then iron shot, and 
flnaliy steel shot, introduced by Sir Joseph 
Whitworth. 

Shrike, a large and varied fhmlly of birds of hawk- 
like behaviour found in all continents except 
8. America. The Bed-backed Shrike, which 
winters in Africa, is a breeding visitor to 
England and Wales. It is commonly called the 
** Butcher Bird *' from the way it Impales its 
mey (small birds and insects) on thom-twigs. 
The other species on the British list are the 
Great Grey Shrike, the Lesser Grey Shrike, the 
Woodchat Shrike, and the Masked Shrike. 

Shrove Tuesday, the day before the first day of 
Lent, reoeivhig its name from the old custom of 
shriving, or making oonfessioiL on that day. 
In England the day has always been associated 
with the middng of pancakes. 

Sicilian Vespers, the term applied to the terrible 
ere of French 


people in Sicily in 1282. 

The French under Charles of Anjou were then 
in occupatiou of the island, and had been 
guilty of many cnidties. It began at Palermo 
on Easter Monday at the hour of vespers and 
resulted in the expulskm of the French kkig 
and the introduction of Spanish rule. 

SQenoe, Tower el or dokhma. a tower about 26 ft. 
hi g h , buUt br the ParaeM» for their dead. The 
corpse is taken inside by profiBssional oorpse- 
beareiB and left to be oonsumed by vultures. 
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Parsees do not bum or bury their dead, and the 
dakhma is to protect the llting and the elements 
from defilement. 

SUhouette, a form of black profile portrait. In- 
vented by Etienne de Silhouette in 1750, and 
formed by an outline catting made with scissors 
or other sharp instrument from cloth, paper, or 
other flat subrtance. 

Silioon, an important non-metallio element, sym- 
bol Si. it is related to carbon. Next to oxygen, 
it is the most abundant constituent of the 
earth's crust (27% by weight). It occurs in 
many rocks, and its oxide occurs in many 
forms (S.0.. quartz, sand, flint, agate, chalce- 
dony. opal, etc.). Ckuning into use as a semi- 
conducting nuiterial for making transistors and 
similar devices. 

Silicones are esthetic organic derivatives of 
silioon which because of their high resistance to 
heat and moisture have special uses. e.o., lubri- 
cants. heat-resistant resins and lacquers, and 
water-repellent finishes. Silicones are com- 
pounds in which the molecules consist of chains 
of atoms of silicon and oxygen alternately. 
Silicones were developed in the United States 
from discoveries first made by Prof. F. S. 
Kipping at Nottingham University. Manu- 
facture began In Britain Ifi 1950. and in the 
form of fluids, resins, rubbeis, and greases they 
find wide use in industry. T3ie largest plant in 
Europe is in Glamorgan. 

Silk, the name given to a soft glossy fabric manu- 
factured from the fine thread produced by the 
silkworm. It was known to. and high.y prized 
by. the ancients, being at one time paid for, 
weight for weight, with gold. The manufacture 
of silk wao carried on in Sicily in the 12th cent., 
later spreading to Italy, Spain, and the south 
of France. It was not manufactured in England 
before 1004: but when certain French refugees 
established themselves at Spitalfields in 1688, 
the Industry was developed and bc(»me of im- 
portance. In the 18th cent, the Lombes of 
Derby achieved great success in this industry. 
Japan. China, Italy, Korea, and the Soviet 
Union are the chief silk-producing countries. 
Silkworm, the larva of a species of moth. Bornhyx 
mori. ft is native to China, and has been culti- 
vated with success in India, Persia. Turkey, and 
Italy. The silkworm of commerce feeds on 
muU)eTry leaves and produces a cocoon of silk 
varsring in colour from white to orange. The 
cocoon is the silken habitation constructed by 
the worm for its entrance upon the pupal condi- 
tion, and to obtain the silk the pupa is killed by 
Immtnsion in hot-water. 

Sill, a sheet-like mass of Igneous rock which has 
bear intruded parallel with the stratification of 
the country rock, cf. a dyke. 

Silurian. This geological period is one of the 
major subdivisionB of the Palaeozoic era. Its 
beguming Is estimated at 440 million years ago. 
and the period lasted about 40 million years. 
Maximum thickness of the Silurian strata in 
Britain measures 15,000 ft. See F34. 

Silver, a white precious metal, symbol Ag (Latin 
argentum), found in a tree state, also in certain 
combinationB. and in a variety of ores. The 
chief silver-producing regions are the Andes and 
Oordiileras. Peru. Bolivia, and Mexico have 
yielded vast supplies of the metal since the 
10th century, and Golorado and Nevada in the 
United States have also been very prolific in 
silver yield. In England standard silver (that 
used for coinage) formerly contained 92i per 
cent, fine silver and 7i per cent, alloy, but when 
the price rose to 89id. per oz. and the coins be- 
came worth more than face value, the Goinage 
Act of 1920 was passed, reducing the fineness to 
half. To provide silver bullion for industry and 
for a ftmd towards the redemption of our silver 
debt to America, it was decided in 1946 to 
replace the United Kingdom silver coinage by 
one made of cupro-nickel (75 per cent, copper. 
25 per cent, nickel). Maundy money, however, 
is of the original silver standard. Silver chloride 
and bromide are light-sensitive compounds and 
are used in photography. 

Shiiony, the offence of trading in church offices, 
has been contrary to English law since the time 
of Edward VI. Elizabeth also promulgated 
Jaws against simony. In 1879 a Boyal Com- 
miBBion reported on the law and existing 
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practice as to the sale, exchange, and resignation 
of heroes. The position Is now controlled by 
the Benefloes Act 1898. the Amendmmt 
Measure 1923, and the Benefloes Buies 1923. 

Slim Fein (Irish « ourselves alone), an Irish 
nationalistio movement founded in 1905 which 
developed into a mass republican party and 
triumphed in the establishment of the Irish 
Free State. A small extremist group has 
survived which represents politically the out- 
lawed I.B.A. 

Sins, The Seven Deadly or Capital Sins are pride, 
avarice, lust, anger, gluttony, envy. doth. 

Sirius, the dog-star, so called because of its situa- 
tion in the mouth of the Dc« (Conia D^or): it 
is the brightest of all the fixed stars, and is also 
one of the nearest to us. 

Sirocco* a warm, southerly, often dust-laden, 
wind blowing across Mediterranean landc from 
the Sahara, in advance of an eastward-moving 
depression over the Mediterranean. 

Sislcin, a small bird of the finch family, common 
in Northofh regions, nesting in Britain. The 
common Siskin has a yellow-green colour and is 
a lively, swift-flying bird with a stout bill. 

Sistlne Chapel, the chapel of the Pope in the Vati- 
can. renowned for its frecos by Michelangelo. 

S.I. Units (Syst&me International d'Unit^) form 
an internationally recognised system of metric 
units for scientific and technical quantities. 
The basic units of length, time, mass, electric 
current, temperature, and luminous intendty 
are, respectively, the metre, second, kilogram, 
ampere, degree Kelvin (see Absolute Tempera- 
ture), and candela. The S.l. was recommended 
for general adoption by a number of inter- 
national organisations such as the General 
Conference on Weights and Measures (1960). 
Many countries have made or are making the 
B.I. the only legally recognised set of units. Gt. 
Britain’s intention to ** go metric '* will bring 
widespread use of S.l. units in its train. These 
units command the widespread though not 
absolutely unanimous support of IndustrialisU, 
technologists, and scientists. Many have uiged 
that their adoption will be a triumph of common- 
sense and end the confusing multiplicity of 
units on the world scene. See N18. 

Six Articles. The Statute oX the, was imsscd in 1539 
for compelling adhesion to the chief doctrines of 
jRoman Catholic faith: transubstaniiation, 
conununion in one kind only for the laity, 
vows of chaatity. celibacy of the clergy, private 
masses, and auricular confession: those who 
refused to subscribe to the Articles were treated 
as heretics. The Act was repealed in 1547. 

Skate, a genus of sea-fishes related to the Bays. 

iiMnk- The alrinlni constitute a large family of 
lizards with large smooth scales, under each of 
which is a bony plate. The largest species, 
found in Aurtrslia. is about 2 ft. long. Some 
sldnks have adopted a burrowing habit and 
degeneration of the limbs Is associated with 
this. The Common Skink is a small species about 
6 in. long, living in the deserts of N. AfHca. 

Skua, fiiloon-like marine birds related to the gulls, 
found throughout the world. Known as 
** Bobber Birds '* because they steid not only 
the young and eggs of other birds (including 
penguins) but also their food, which they force 
them to disgorge in mid-air. The Arctic Skua 
breeds as fax south as Scotland. The Great 
Skua breeds in both Antarctica and Aictica. 
Other species ate the Pomorlne. the Long-tailed, 
and McOorznidk’s Skua. 

Skunk, a North American mammal of the weasel 
family, with short legs and long bushy tail. Ail 
fifteen species are black and white, some being 
striped and the rest spotted. It secretes and 
ejects at will a foul-smelling fluid. Anything 
tainted with this retains the odour for days. 

Sky. The blue colour of the sky on a summer’s 
day is the result of the scattering of light waves 
by parti^ of dust and vapour in the e^h s 
atmosphere. Blue light having almost the 
smallest wavelcin^ in the visible metmm 
(0-00004 cm.) is scattered lateraUy about 10 
times as much as the red (0-00007 cm.). 

Sfamoraper. Owing to lack of ground space, 
noereasing cost of land, and growth of mod^ 
cities, buildings are being made higher than 
broader: faenoe the name. The structum tue 
oonstruoted of a steel framework usually clothed 
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in concrete or reinforced concrete. Among the 
^hest New York skyscrapers are the Empire 
State BuUdIng (102 stories, 1.260 ft.). Chrysler 
^7 Btories, 1.046 ft.), and the Book<>feller 
pwjter (70 riories. 860 ft.). The tallest building 
in Britain is the 680 ft. Post Office raffio tower 
(basic diameter 62 ft.) near Tottenham Court 
Boad. London. Japan’s first skyscraper, the 
Kasumigaseki building (80 stories), in Tokyo, 
was due for completion in 1968. 
ate, fine-grained clayey rocks which have 
undeigcme metamorphlsm. lliey cleave easily, 
wd it is this property of cleavage which makes 
them a valuable source of roofing matcoriaU 
Welsh slates are among the best, there being 
important quarries at Penihyn, Llanberia, and 
Ffestiniog. 

Slavery. In its earlier forms, as in the times of 
ancient Greece and Borne, in the feu^ ages, 
when vassalage and villeinage existed, and in 
the serfdom of Bussia and other northern 
nations, slavery was attended by many in- 
humanities and evils: but perhaps in the negro 
slavery system which prevailed in the British 
colonies for upwards of 200 years and in certain 
parts of tlie United Statra up to 1865. It attained 
its highest point of cruelty. In 1883 the Act of 
Emancipation was passed, emancipating aU 
slaves in British territories, though slavery 
continued to be tolerated in northern Nigeria, 
Sierre Leone and in the Anglo-Ei^tian Sudan 
long after that date. Even today slavery and 
forced labour are still prevalent in some parts 
of the world. See C45(2). 

Slide Rule, an instrument which consists of two 
logarithmic scales sliding alongside each other. 
By its use multiplication, division, extraction of 
roots, etc., are speedily carried out. 

Sloth, a curious lamily of mammals, only found 
in Central and South America. They dwell 
almost entirely in the trees, proceeding from 
branch to branch with their bodies hanging 
downwards, their weight being supported by 
their large hook-like claws. They eat foliage. 

Slow-Worm. a species of lizard found in Britain 
which lacks legs. Silver with longitudinal 
brown stripes, it lives almost entirely on slugs. 

Smelting. The process of heating an ore with a re- 
ducing agent to convert ore into metal, and with 
a flux to convert rocky impurities into a dag 
that will float on top of the molten metaL Slag 
and metal can then be tapped separately. An 
example is iron smelting: the reducing agent is 
coke, and limestone is added as the flux: the 
smelting is carried out in a blast fiimace. 

Snake. The snakes constitute the important 
reptilian order Ophidia. Snakes have a scaly, 
cylindrical, limbless body, lldless eyes, forkra 
tongue, and tbe upper and lower Jaws Joined by 
an elastic ligament. Their locomotion ia 
accomplished by means of the excessive mobility 
of their numerous ribs. All snakes have teeth 
used for seizing prey, and the poisonous varieties 
are fiimlshed with poison fangs in the upper Jaw.' 
l^ese fangs are hollow modified teeth and the 
venom passes into them from a special gland 
situated behind the angle of the mouth. Some 
2,500 species of sudEes are known, divided into 
13 families. There are 8 British species-H^be 
grass-snake, smooth-snake and adder. 

Sn^, a wading bird, long-legged, with long, 
slender, straight bill, brown plumage, and zig- 
zag flight. The Common Snipe breeds locally 
throughout Britain: tbe Great Snipe and small 
Jack Snipe are occasional visitors. The dose 
season is Feb. 1 to Aug. 11. . 

Snort (Ger. Sdmorobel). a tubular device of 
modem Invention used in sub marine s. It con- 
tains two pipes for the intake of air and outlet 
of gases, and can be maintained above the 
level of tbe surface of the water. When a sub- 
marine is snhmeiging with snort at the soiffioe 
it is said to be anorUng. 

tow. 'When water vapour condenseB at high 
levels at a temperature below freezing, a cloud 
of toe partldes is formed. If these frozen drop- 
lets axe small, they fall slowly and gradually 
assume a toathery crystalUne structure. leaeh- 
ing the earth as snowflakes if the tempexatuie 
remains below freezing. 

SooialJsm, 8aa JiO. 

Soda, carbonate of sodium, is now mainly obtained 
by certain processes of manufimture from 
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oommoD Balt. It was fbnnerly obtained from 
tba adica of plants. Bioajrbonate of sodium is 
the primaiy product in the Bolyay or Ammonia- 
soda method for oommercial manufacture of 
soda; it is also formed when oaibon dioxide is 
passed into strong soda solution The bicar- 
bonate is used in medicine and in the prepara- 
tion of baking powder. 

Sodiimu a metallic element, symbol Na (Latin 
Natrium), drst obtained by Bir Humphry 
Davy in 1807 from caustic soda by means 
of the eleotrlc battery. Its chloride is common 
sah: the deposits of salt («.a., in Cheshire 
and at Btassftirt) haye come into existence 
through the drying up of inland seas. Baltoccurs 
in sea-water to the extent of about 8 per cent.: 
the Dead Sea contains about 22 per cent. The 
blood of animals is maintained at a leyel of about 
0*6% sodium chloride. That there is sodlurn in 
the sun's atmosphere was oonflrmed in 1850 by 
Klrchhoff from his spectroscopic obseryations. 
liquid sodium metal has propc^es which make 
it suitable as a coolant in some nuclear reactors. 
A technique of handling this yery reactiye 
liquid has bad to be deyeloped. 

Soil, the Buperhcial coyering of land areas oom- 
posed mainly of disintegrated rock material 
and the remains of dead plants and animals 
(humus) and containing in yaiylng amounts 
trace elements and other nutriments essential 
for plant growth. 

Solar Battery, one of the innumerable dcyices 
made pos^le by the deyeiopment of semi- 
oonduotlng materials, notably germanium and 
■Uioon. This deyloe creates an electric current 
from light foiling on it. The current can be put 
to use or stored in storage batteries. The 
energy of the current is deriyed from the 
sunlight, and the solar battery is thus an 
stMvpvconecrfifloappamtuB. Bolar batteries haye 
proylded power for the instruments in satellites. 
In London in 1060 a car (deyeloped In the TJB.A.) 
was demonstrated running on the power from 
sunlight and solar batteries. 

Sfdar Wind, a ooatlnuous stream of electrically 
charged pf^ioles blowing outwards from the 
sun. supplemented from time to time by intense 
outbursts from particular regions of the sun's 
surface. These streams of protons aud elec- 
trons on encountering the earth's magnetic 
field cause magnetic storms and aurorae. 

Soldering is a means of iolning together two 
pieces of material, usually metals, by melting a 
third metal (the snider) into the joint. The 
solder solidifies in the pores of the other metals 
and holds them together. The materials to be 
Joined are not themselyes melted so the tech- 
nique requires less heat than welding, Bolders 
are alloys: there are many kinds depending on 
the materials to be joined and the strength of 
joint desired. See Welding. 

Somoe. an astronomical term indicating the point 
at which the sun is most distant from the 
equator. See N86. 

Soundings at sea. to determine depth at any point, 
haye been taken in all seas, and with consider- 
able accuracy. A deep reading was that of the 
ChaVenoer expedition in 1878. near St. Thomas’s 
in the North Atlantic when 8.875 fothoms were 
sounded. In 1851 HAi.S. ChaUtnger recorded 
the then maximum ocean depth in the Marianas 
Trench ( W. Padflc) by echo-sounding as between 
5382 and 5,940 fothomB. Another deep was 
located in the B. Pacific in 1952-68 of 6.814 
fothoms^ the Tbnga Trench, 180 miles S. of 
Tonga Tabu. Since then eyen greater depths 
haye been recorded, in the Marianas Trench and 
the Deep. See Padflo Ocean. 

Sontbem Cksil popular name ofCrtm, a constella- 
tion of the Southern hemisphere, consisting oi 
four bright stars in the form of a lAtln cross. 
It has been called the pole-star of the south and 
fo indispensable to seafarers. 

fioutli 8ea Bubble, the name giyen to a serlea of 
financial projecta which began with the fozma> 
lion of the South Sea Company in 1711 and 
ended nine yeaca later tn dlsaeter after a mania 
of apeeulatlon. The idea behind the parent 
edieme wae that the state should sell certain 
trading momqpoUes in the South aeas In return 
for a sum of money to pay off the National Debt 
(whfoli stood at £61,800,000 in 1719 when the 
/'jBbenie started). The Idea foadnated the 
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public, fobdous profits being dreamt of. and 
the price of the stock rose out of all proportiou 
to the earnings of the Company. Many dis- 
honest speoulatlye yentnres sprang up in imita- 
tion with the ineyltable result that thousands 
were ruined. All dasses had Joined in the 
gamble and a Committee of Secrecy set up by 
the House of CommonB in Deo. 1720 to inyestl- 
gate the affatrs of the Company proyed that 
there bad been fraud and oormption on a 
large scale in the affairs of the Company. Sir 
Bobert Walpole who had been an opponent 
of the scheme from the outset dealt with the 
crisis. 

Soya Bean. This is the bean of a legnminoiB 
plant iOlyeime eofa) found in Asia. The bean 
meal, which is rich in protein and oH. is familiar 
in Britain as ** soya fionr." 

Space Flight. The Boyiet Union was the first 
country to launch a man into space and bring 
him safely back to earth. This epoch-making 
event took place on April 12. 1961, when Yuri 
Qagarin, tragically killed in an air crash in 1968, 
circled the earth in a spaceship weighing about 
41 tons. It was launched ,by rocket in an 
elliptical orbit with gieatesti height 187 miles 
and least 109 miles. The inclination of the 
orbit to the equator was 65 deg. 4 min. and 
the period of revolution was 89 min. 6 see. 
Since then, the Bussian Fostok cosmonauts 
Titov (17 orbits). Nikolayev (64 orbits), Popo- 
vich (48 orbits). Bykovsky (81 orbits). Teresh- 
kova. the first woman space trayeller (4ft orbits), 
the Votkhod cosmonauts Komarov. Feoktlstov 
and Yegorov (16 orbits). Belyaev and Leonov 
(17 orbits), the American Mercury astronauts 
Glenn (3 orbits). (Carpenter (8 orbits). Schlrra (6 
orbits). Cooper (22 orbits), the Oemini astro- 
nauts Grissom and Young (8 orbits), McDivltt 
and White (62 orbits). Cooper and Conrad (120 
orbits). Borman and Lovell (206 orbits). Schlrra 
and Stafford (15 orbits). Armstrong snd Scott 
(6*6 orbits). Stafford and Ceman (44 orbits). 
Young and GoUins (43 orbits). Conrad and 
Gordon (44 orbits). Lovell and Aldrln (60 orbits) 
have completed sucoessfril missions in space, 
liconov was the first to peifcmn the extra- 
vehicular (KVA) experiment (1965), i.e., to 
leave an orbiting spaoeahip and float freely in 
space. He was tethered to his ship by a 16 ft. 
lifeline and travelling at a speed of 5 miles a 
second. Bussla again took the lead (Oct. 1967) 
by achieving an automatic docking between 
two unmanned orbiting aatellites, regarded as 
the most important step forward since the first 
manned space flight hi 1961. Having been 
controlled from the ground into similar orbits, 
the Bussian Coemoe satellites took over the 
control of themselves once in sight of each other, 
requiring great refinement both of onboard 
computing ability and of guidance. After the 
docking the two spacecraft continued to fly to- 
gether and after Si hours automatically dis- 
engaged and spun away into different mbits. 
The Unking indicated the intention of the 
Bussians to build large space platforms— for 
astronomical and other sdentiflo observations 
and eventually as part of the manned lunar 
enterprise. And to do this by computer 
systems instead of by astronauts. 

Spaoe Bcsearoh. By space research we mean 
sdentiflo research work which can only be car- 
ried to otherwise inaccessible observing loca- 
tions by rocket propulsion. Such propulsion 
does not rely on the presence of an atmosphere 
To provide oxygen so that it is capable In 
principle of conveying objects to unlimited 
distances. The subject of space research is. 
therefore, one which Is ocmoemed with sdentiflo 
appUoations In various fields of a single nighly 
specialised and powerflfl technique. It is not a 
dngle discipline, but xan provide data of great 
tmportanoe for many, such as the physios of the 
earth, the son, moon, and other bodies of the 
solar system, astronomy, geodesy, and the study 
ofgravltatloD. TheproigkectofinvesUgatingthe 
bldogical oonditioDB on different planets such as 
Mars and Venus is also opened, as wdlas that of 
experimental btologiosl studies under oonditknui 
of sero gravity. Although the results of many 
aspects of space research are vital for those 
ocmoenied with the practtoal realieaticm of man- 
ned travel in space, spaoe xeaeardi Is largely a 
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branch of mire Bdenoe. Independent of any 
applications which may stem from it. The 
major technical problons inyolved in space 
research are: 

(а) Launching of the Instrument-contain- 
ing vehicle with the necessary velocity. 

(б) Guidance and control of the vehicle so 
it pursues the desired path. 

(c) Tracking the vehicle to determine its 
actual path and the position on the path at 
any time. 

id) Transmission of the data, recorded by 
the instruments, back to the earth. 

(e) Satisfactory operation of acientiflo in- 
struments in the environment within the 
vehicle. 

(/) Provision of adequate power supplies 
to operate the equipment within the vehicle 
for suiflciently long periods. 

Spanish Civil War, 1986 to 1989. The war 
commenced by a revolt by the Fascist General 
Franco aiminst the Bepublic which had suc- 
ceeded the Monarchy in 1931. Germany and 
Italy aided the rebels who bedeged Madrid for 
over 2 years. An International Brigade was 
formed to help the B^ublic, but the Spanish 
Government was faced by the greater part of 
the Army, and very effective assistance from 
Italy and Germany. Those powers seised the 
opportunity to have a curtain-raiser to the 
world oonfuct which they intended to precipi- 
tate. After a total loss of a million men the 
Fasdsts overpowered the Republic. 

Sparrow, name given to flnch-like birds found in 
most parts of the world, of which the House 
Sparrow JPosser domedioiM. is the most familiar 
of Britidi birds. Also native to Britain is the 
rural Tree Sparrow, distinguished from the male 
House Sparrow by its chestnut crown. Other 
European spedes are the Italian. Spanish and 
Bock Sparrows. 

Spedflc Gravity, defined as the ratio of the mass of 
a particular volume of a substance to the mass 
of an equal v<Hume of water at 4* C. See 
Hydrometer. 

Spectroscopy. Newton's arrangement with the 
prism was the first spectroscope; its function 
was to separate out the colour components of a 
source of Ught. Two hundred years elapsed 
before this apparatus was developed into a 
precise scientific instrument, capable of measur- 
ing both the wavelength and Intensity of each 
colour component. In this form it is called a 
spectrometer. All atoms and molecules have 
well defined characteristic spectra which can 
be used to recognise them. In order to produce 
emission spectra it is necessary to energise the 
material t^et investigation by some means, 
such as by heating in a flame. The resulting 
radiation then consists largely of sharp bright 
lines, characteristic of the material. Absorption 
spectra are produced by interposing the experi- 
mental material between a white light source 
and the spectrometer. Then dark lines are 
seen, corresponding to absorptionB of eneny* in 
exacUy the "aTna places as the bright lines are 
observed in the emission spectra. Spedrp- 
soopic techniques have now been developed to 
Budh an extent that accurate measurements of 
wavelength and intei^ty are possible not only 
in tto visible region, but over almost the whole 
of the electromagnetio spectrum. Not only 
does spechcoBcoPF Play an Important rOle m 
probing the structure of matter, but it can be 
applied in the field of astronomy. The use of 
radio wave speettosoopy has led to the di8<»^y 

several new types of stellar object, and ^s 
data is now producing a complete reappraisal 
of our understanding of the universe, 
fi phiw*, Greek mythology, a winged creature 
with a woman's head and a lion's body.^ ^e 


water circulates through the main apertures. 

It is the dead skeleton of this mass that ftnxns 
the sponge of oonunerce. See FSO(l). 

Spoonbill, a long-legged, marsh bird, closely related 
to the ibis and stork, remarkable tor its snow- 
white plumage and broad, flat, spoon-ehaped 
bill. The European species has not bred in 
England sinoe the beginning of the 17tb cent., 
but is still a regular summer visitor from Hol- 
land, where it nests in colonies in reed-beds 
and islets. 

Sputniks, the name of the Russian earth satellites 
first launched during the period of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. SpuMk 7. launched 
4 Oct. 1967, became the first man-made earth 
satellite. Sjndmk II, launched a month later, 
carried a dog as passenger. Sjndnik ///, 
launched in May 1958, and weighing well over 2 
tons, became the first tolly-equipped laboratory 
to operate in space. The father of space travel 
with rockets was a Russian— Konstantin 
Eduardovich Tsiolkovsky — ^the centenary of 
whose birth practically coincided with the 
launching of the first earth satellite. 

Squirting Cnonmber, BdbaUium etdariwn, so 
named from the fact that when ripe it breaks 
from the stalk and ejects its seeds and juice 
from the hole made by the breakage. 

Stainless SteeL The development of stalnlesa 
steel tor cutlery manufacture, etc., began with 
the discovery of Harry Bieaisley in 1912 that 
steel containing 12 per cent, of ohrmnium is rust- 
proof. 

Stalactites are deposits of calcium carbonate 
formed on the roofb and sides of limestone caves, 
and in tunnels, under bridges, and other places 
where the carbonic acid of rain-water percolates 
thromfii and parity dissolves the limestone, re- 
sulting in the growth of icicle-like forms that 
often assume groupings. The water that drops 
firom these may deposit torther calcium car- 
bonate. which accumulates and hardens into 
a series of sharp mounds or hUlocks called 
stalamites. 

Starch is an organic compound occurring in gran- 
ules in nearly all green planta. and especially In 
the seeds of dicotyledonouB and cereal plants, 
potatoes, etc. In Its pure form starch Is a taste- 
less odourless white powder, and is a carbohyd- 
rate ooDsisfcing of carbon, hydrogen, and raygen. 
Star Chamber, an ancient tribunal of State m 
existence in 1487 and possibly earlier, charged 
with the duty of trying offences against the 
Government, unfettered by the ordinary rules 
of law. It was in effect a Privy Council en- 
trusted with judicial functions. Under Charles 
I. the Star Chamber was used by the King and 
his party to persecute opponents; and in 1641 
a Bill carried in both Houses abolished it. 
Starling (Stumus vuIgaHe), a well-known European 
bird now common in many parts of the world. 
It has hfl-n ^antna iridescent bladdsh plumage 
and nests in holes and crevices. Flocks of star- 
lingB are often seen wheeliM in the afr: thous- 
ands roost on buildings in the heart of Ixindon. 
Other European sp^es are the Spotlew and 
Rose-ooloured starlings. The latter sometimeB 
wanders to the British Wes. 

States-Oeneral, national assembly in which the 
oblef eatstes of theiwJm tnte lepnni^ aa 
■enaiate bodies. The name, though not 
institution, has survived In the Netherla nds, 
where the^o houses of paihament are kndwn 
as Btates-genraal. In France the states-gensnd 
“Sted fttderL deigy, noblltty, snd 


with a womans _ 
sphinx of ancient 


Egypt represented the 
The most famous 


itself It met raielT. and not at all 
from 1614 nntU 1789. when it was ^voM m 
abstra^ by Louis XVI. But when it met 
it declared itself the National Asmbly which 
marked the beginning of the 


ptoiaoh to a divine form. The most famous marked the negmnmg or mo 


natural rock. 

Splritoalism. Bee J41. 

Spirituals, tieero melodtes with religious inspiration 
and which are still spontaneously created, buf 

have also pas^ into art-mu^ 

a mailne organism consisting of a colony 
of organised to a more primitive way than 
mo st organisma without a nervous 

system. While the sponge Uvea a current of 


algnlflcanoe. The word is also to rotor to 
^faots themselves as in "trade BtatisUas. 
This Important sdence gives pr^ meaning 
to words like " average and to statements 
like ** ihiB set of Aata is signiflcantly different 
from that." In a world to which moro ai^ 
more Information to beoo^g avall^ to 
numerical form (LQ-a, examination teaolte. tax 
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yields, health lecords, road accidents, etc.) the 
proper— as opposed to the mideadlng— use of 
BtaustlOB oaonot be over*empha8lsed. Many 


ig people can now study statistics at school 

and collet and govenunents and industries 
employ many statistioians. 8e» Average* 

Statute ol Westminster, ittSl. An Act ot parlia- 
ment which gave a faasie of equality to the 
British Dominione. The DomlnionB as well as 
the United Kingdom were defined by the 
Balfour Memoraodum of 1926 as ** autonomous 
conununitlee withm the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestie or external 
aflhlzB. though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and 6eely associated as members oi 
the Brltieh Commonwealth of Nations.** The 
Statute was the sequel. The Dominions are 
sovereign States governed solely by their own 
PaiUaments and Oovemments. 

Steam Engine, a machine whereby steam becomes 
the active agent of the working of machinery, 
and ofvery wide application. The leading types 
of steam engine are: (a) condensing, or low- 
pressure enginea. where the steam is generated 
by a boiler: (b) non-condensing, in which the 
cylinder exhausts its steam mto the open air. 
Engines of the latter type are used where port- 
able engines are required 

Steam Hammer, invented by the Soottiidi engineer 
James Nasmyth (1808~Q0) in 1830, which 
proved of great utility in the development of 
the iron trade, llie hammer itself, which is 
fixed to the end of a piston-rod passing through 
the bottom of an inverted cylinder, often 
weighs as much as 80 or 100 tons, and is so 
perfectly oontroUed by the steam power that its 
action can be so accurately gauged that it 
could be made to crack the glass of a watch 
without actually breaking it. or brought down 
upon a mass of molten iron with a force re- 
presenting many hundreds of tons. 

Stearin is the pc^lon of fatty matters and oils 
which remains solid at an ordinary temperature, 
and is a compound of stearic acid with glycerine. 
It is largely used in the manufacture of candles 
and for other commercial purposes. With 
caustic soda stearin forms a soap (sodium 
stearate), which is present in most commercial 
soaps which contain sodium palmitate and 
oleate in addition. 

Steel, an alloy of iron and carbon, with varying 
proportiona of other minerals. The fiunous 
blaaes of Damascus and steels of Toledo were 
made by the cementation and cnicible method. 
The metal produced by the ** Bessemer process '* 
(q.v.) is of the highest value for structural pur- 
poses, rails, etc. In recent years the technique 
known as continuous casting has been develoj^ 
which bypasses some major steps in the oonven- 
process of steel-maldng. SeeiUso Stainless 

Stereophonic Broadcasting. A person having 
normal hearing is able to determine the direction 
from which a sound reaches him by virtue of the 
fact that he has two ears, and. therefore, the 
soimd will reach one of them a firaction of a 
second before it reaches the other. This differ- 
ence in arrival time allows the brain to calculate 
direction. It will, therefore, be apparent that 
if the same person listens to. say. an orchestral 
concert in a large hall he will be able to deter- 
mine— even with his eyes diut— the approxi- 
mate position of a particular instrument with 
respect to the rest of the orchestra. If. how- 
ever, he listens at home to a broadcast of the 
same concert, theiu due to the fact that he hears 
the muaio after it has been picked up by a single 
mhsrophone located at one point and radiated 
over a slngle-dhannel trsnamlssiop system, he 
will be unable to allocate a definite iKisition to 
any instrument. The aim of stereophonic 
broadcasting or sound reproduction, therefore, 
is to restore the liBtener*s ahUity to locate the 
position in space of the various sources of sound 
and to follow movement. To do this it is neces- 
sary to use two ndorophoiies in the studio— te 
aimnlate the two human ears— and to transmit 
thelxoutinite. through two similar, but separate, 
ohains of eqnwent, to two radio receivers and 
their two knudspeakers, which must be placed 
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which has been set up in the ordinary way. 
The first to Introduce the process in praoticaJ 
form in this country was Wililam Qed, of Edin- 
burgh. who made stereotype plates in 1730. An 
impression of the type matter is first taken by 
means of a mould of prepared plaster of Paris 
or moistened sheets of specially prepared paper, 
and when molten stereo metal is poured upon 
tee mould and allowed to cool and harden, the 
stereo plate is formed, and can be printed from 
as a solid block for some time. 

Steroids. A class of structurally related com- 
pounds, based on a system of condensed tings 
of carbon and hydrogen, which are widely 
distributed in animals and plants. Included 
in the steroid family are sterols, found in all 
animal cells, vitamin D, sex hormones, bile 
adds, and cortisone, a drug used in tee treat- 
ment of rheumatic fever. 

Btflmlte^ the chief ore of antimony: chemically 
it is antimony sulphide. Steely-grey in colour. 
Stioklsbaok, a family of small spiny-finned fish 
widely distributed in bote fresh and salt water. 
Male constructs roofed neat held together by 
sticky secretion from glands near kidneys. 
Several females deposit eggS therein which he 
Jealously guards until after young are hatched. 
Sttrmp, a loop of metal U-shaped strap suspended 
from the sides of the saddle, used for mounting 
and to support the horseman's foot. Some 
authorities allege their use as fisr back as the 
early Iron Age, and it Is generally believed that 
they were used in battle in a.d. 878, when the 
(Sotelo cavalry defeated the legionaries of tee 
Emperor Valens at Adrianople. Stirrups 
relieved the tension on tee rider's knees and so 
enabled him to be armed from top to toe. 

Stoat, a slender, carnivorous mammal with Short 
legs, related to the weasels. The stoat is dis- 
Unguished from the latter by its longer tail, 
which has a black tip. The black tip is retained 
even in the winter when the animal turns white, 
tee Air then being known as ** ermine." It is 
found in northern latitudes, and is abundant in 
Arctic America. 

Stoma (pi. stomata), microscopic pores on the siv- 
faces of leaves through which gaseous exchanges 
take place and water is lost. It has been 
estimated that a single maize plant bears 200 
million stomata, usually closed at night. 
Stone-Flies, comprise the order of insects called 
Pleeoptera, which includes some 700 species, 
of which about thirty occur in Britain. The 
wings are membranous, and two long, thread- 
like feelers protrude at the tail end. The 
larvae are aquatic. 

Stonteenge, a remarkable collection of Bronze Age 
monuments arranged in two circles, 340 ft. in 
diameter, standing on Salisbury Plain. Wilt- 
telre. Modem archaeological research dates 
origin bate to between 1800 and 1500 b.o. 
There is some evidence to suggest that the monu- 
ment may have been built for astronomical pur- 
poses, priding a method of keeping a calendar 
for pi^icting tee seasons and foretelling eclipses 
of sun and moon. See also J18(l). 

Stork, a family of heron-like birds with long bills, 
freely distributed over Europe. Asia. Africa, and 
S. America. The White Stork is an occasional 
visitor to England, and, more rarely, the Black 
Stork; these are the only two European storks. 
Stratosphere, a layer of the earth's atmosphere, 
which bei^ 6-7 miles above tee earth. The 
attraction of the stratosphere as a medium for 
air travel rests upon the absence of storms; 
'Indeed weather phenomena as commonly 
understood do not occur, there being no vertical 
temperature gradient in tee stratosphere and 
no convection currents. 

Stratum (pi. strata), a bed or layer of rook. 
Stronttum. This silver-white metallic element 
was discovered by Hope and Klaproth in 1763, 
and isolatod by Sir Humphry Davy In 1808. 
The chief strontium minerals are oelestito 
(sulphate) and strontfauito (carbonate). Com- 
pounds of strontium give a brilliant colour to 
fireworks and signal fiarea. Radioactive Iso- 
tOM of strontium (strontium-90) are formed as 
taOaav ‘ ‘ ‘ 


tem apart, in the listener's home, 
amatol cast taken from movable type 


Hy of strontium and calcium (q.v.). This genetic 
hazard Is a cause of great alarm. SeeFul-out 
Sturgeon, a laim flte found in northern seas and 
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riven with hve rows of bony plates alone the i 
back and sides and pointed month with four 
barbels. Oaviare is prepared from staigeon 
ova. Since the reign of Edward n. all sturgeon 
caught off the coasts of Biitafai. except in 
certain privUeged places, have beloiiged to the 
Sovereign* 

Su bl i m ati on , when a solid substance is heated and 
turns into vapour without passing through the 
liquid stage and then condenses as a solid on a 
cold surface, it is said to ** sublime '* and the 
process is called “sublimation". Iodine be- 
haves in this way. and sublimation is used as 
a method of purifying It. For the psychological 
meaning, see Freudian Theory, Section F. Part 
ZU. 

Submarine, the first submarine, the Kwdiha, was 
designed by Robert Fulton and tried out in the 
river Seine and in the sea off Brest in 1801. The 
idea was too revolutionary to find acceptance 
and it was not until electricity for under-water 
propulsion became available that the submarine 
underwent extensive development. Britain be- 
came Interested about 1000 and the Germans 
developed it and made it into an instrument of 
warfare. The first voyage under the North Pole 
was made in 1058 by the American nuclear- 
powered submarine Nautilus {q.v.). The Royal 
Navy’s nuclear submarine fleet is being ex- 
panded to include 10 vessels: 4 Polaris {Resolu- 
tion launched 1068. Renown launched 1007), and 
6 hunter-kiUer attack submarines (Dreadnought 
and Valiont in commission; WarspUe and 
ChurMl under construction: two ordered, as 
yet unnamed). Resolution successfblly test- 
fired Britain’s first Polaris missile in Feb. 1008. 

Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Bed Sea, was built by the French engineer 
Ferdinand de Lessens and opened in 1800. An 
Egs^tian company. Canal Maritime de Suez, 
was formed in 1800 with a capital of 200 million 
francs. The British Government acquired 
170.002 shares out of a total of 400.000 for £4 
million (value Mar. 81, 1050. £^.082.544). 
Its length is 101 statute miles, minimum width 
100 ft. 10 in. (navigation channel). Under the 
Convention of 1888 all nations were granted free- 
dom of navigation without discrimination in 
peace or war. The right was recognised by 
Egypt in the Anglo-£im>tian Agreement of 
1054. under which Britain agreed to give up the 
Suez base. The Suez Canal Company was 
nationalised by the Egyptian Government with- 
out warning on July 28. 1050, since when it has 
been widened and deepened and the average 
time of transit reduced. The Canal has been 
barred to Israeli ships since the creation of the 
state of Israel in 1048, and to all shipping since 
the Middle East war of 1007. See C14(2). 

Snllragotte, member of the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement who in the early part of this century 
agitated to obtain the parliamentary vote. The 
movement ended in 1018. when women of 80 
were given the vote. In 1028 a Bill was passed 
which granted equal suffrage to men and women. 
The leaders of the Women’s Suffrage Movement 
were Mrs. Pankhurst and her two daughters, 
Sylvia and Dame Christabel, Mrs. Fawcett. 
Nellie Kenny, and others. 

Sngar, to the chemist the term Is a generic one 
covering a group of carbohydrates, including 
cane sugar (sucrose), glucose, fructose, and 
maltose. In ordinary parlance sugar means 
sucrose, which is obtained from the sugar cane, 
sugar beet, or sugar maple. 

Sulphur, an elementary, brittle, crsrstalline solid, 
symbol S. abounding in the vicinity of vol- 
canoes. It is yellow in colour. It occurs in 
combination with other elements, as sulphates 
and sulphides, and allied with oxygen, hydro- 
gen. chlorine, etc.. Is of great commercial 
utility. Used in its pure state it constitutes the 
inflammable element in gunpowder; it is also 
used for matches and for maUag sulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphuric Add, a compound of great oommerdal 
importance, used in a variety of manufrctures, 
and composed of sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen. 
Extremely corrosive. 

Sun, one of the millions of stars in the univeise. 
the centre of the solar system, estimated to 
be distant from the earth 98.004.000 mU^ to 
have a diameter of 805,000 miles, and a volume 


a million times that of the earth. It rotates 
on Its axis from east to west, thonkh not as a 
solid, the solar equator turning once in about 
251 days and the poles in about 84 days. Large 
spots are observed on the sun— vanm in size 
from 80.000 miles in dlameter—wbich form and 
disappear at irregular Intervals. The area of 
the disc covered by the spots, however, reaches 
a maximum roughly every 11 years, when the 
sun’s heat seems rather greater than usual and 
magnetic storms mote frequent (sunspot cyde). 
Bpectmm analyslB show that the sun is composed 
of many elements found in the earth. Its surface 
temperature Is about 0.000*0. Observations 
made in 1004H15 (Year of the Quiet Bun) 
complemented those obtained during the Iutei> 
national Geophysical Year 1057-58. when the 
sun was remarkably active. The earth is in the 
outer atmosphere of the sun and subject to its 
winds and storms. The apparently inex- 
haustible heat of the sun, whidi has main- 
tained life on the earth for millions of years, is 
derived from the destruction of matter, involved 
in the transmutation of hydrogen nuclei into 
helium nuclei. In which process about four mil- 
lion tons of matter is destroyed every second. 
At this rate of conversion the sun will go on 
radiating for 80.000 million years. The Soviet 
space rocket Lunik 7. fired on 2 Jan. 1059, be- 
came the first artificial planet of the sun. See 
afroF7. 

Superconductor, a metal in a state In which its 
electrical resistance has entirely vanldied so 
that electric currents can flow indefinitely with- 
out generating heat or decreasing in strength. 
The superconducting state of metals was first 
discovered in mercury by Onnes in Leiden 
in 1911. Inhere are many magnetic and ther- 
mal properties associated with superconducti- 
vity and the phenomenon as a whole has proved 
to be of great scientific interest; it resisted 
explanation till about 1057. In the meantime 
many metals and aUoys were found to show the 
property but only at very low temperatures-* 
below c.-*2C0*C. There is a growing number 
of practical applications, s.g., coils of super- 
conducting wire (kept very cold by liquid 
helium) can be made to carry enough electrio 
current to produce strong magnetic fields. 
Such fields are very constant and do not require 
the large supply of electrical power that ordi- 
nary electromagnets need. 

SnpuBonic, pertaining to speeds greater than the 
speed of sound waves. In air at sea-level sound 
waves travel at about 700 m.pji.. and a plane or 
protiectile moving foster than this (at sea-level) 
would be superwnie. Not to be conftised with 
ultrasonic (g.e.). Aircraft travelling at super- 
sonic speeds produce shock waves in the air 
somewhat analogous to the bow waves of fost- 
moving diips. These shock waves are regions 
of intensely disturbed air which produce the 
sonic boom effect so distressing to people living 
near simersonio routes. See Sonic Bangs, 84o- 
thm F, nfft IV. . . 

Surface Tension. The surfaces of fluids behave in 
some respects as though they w^ covered by 
a stretched elastic membrane. This property 
is (^ed “surface tension." The a^on ot 
detergents may be attributed in part to a re- 
duction hi the surface tension of water, allowing 
it to wet the surface of dirty artioies. See 
Detergency, Section F. Fart IV. - 

Surrealism. The aim of the Surrealist school of 
puinftng and sculpture is to overcome the 
buriere between conscious and onoonsdous 
mind, the real and unreal worlds of waking and 
diearung. As such it has a long and respect- 
able ancestry, although the term wno tjnu ae 
until 1022 when it was picked by Andre Breton 
from Guillaume Apc^naire who had used ft in 
connection with certain works by Chagall. How- 
ever. Bosch in the 16th cent., Fuseli a^ Goya in 
the 18th, and many other purveyors of the weird 
jtn/i ^tastlc were the fccerunnera of modon 
Burrealiam. The modem movement has 
broadly speaking taken two different dlreotiom: 
the first was towards complete^ftota^ 
surdity whidi took the form of **found obiects 
— e.g.. a bird-cage filled withsw-rabaa^ a 
thermometer, amtle-dryer. a bteyele wheel, oc 
abstract works wito strange 
irrelevant titles sudh as Fenl Klee's Ticittefitig 
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McMmx the eecond towards hlirhlr detailed 
and realistlo paintings of objects placed in 
strange Juxtapositions — Salvator Bali's 
trees with limp watches drooping over their 
branches or Qeorglo de Chirico's deserted and 
olasBioal-looking streets with long arcaded per- 
spectives and a lone statue or a bunch of bananas 
in the foreground. On the whole Burieallsm has 
spent its initial force and become almost respec- 
table; its idea of strange Juxtapositiona, now 
widely oommeroiallBed, finds a place in adver- 
tisement iliustrationB and in the mote sophisti- 
cated forms of window-dressing. 

Surtax an additional duty of Income tax. charge- 
able on total income in excess of £2.000. The 
starting level on earned income is £5.000 or more 
depending on penoniil allowances. Payable on 
Jan. 1 following year of assessment, so that 
surtax for 1066-67 is payable on Jan. 1. 1068. 
Charged on a sliding scale. The first £8.000 of 
investoisnj income, after deduction of personal 
allowances as allowed for surtax, is exempt 
from the special charge for 1067-68. The re- 
mainder is charged at the following rates: 
£3.000-4.000. 2s. per £: £4.000-^.000. 8s. per £; 
£5.000-6.000. 6s. per £; over £8.000. Os. per £. 
See Income Tax. 

Swans, large, graoefhl birds which together with 
the ducks and geese form the family Anatldae. 
There are three European species with white 
plumage; the Mute Swan, distinguished by its 
orange bill with black knob, being the best 
known and a familiar sight on the rivers and 
ornamental lakes of this country. Two wild 
swans are winter visitors here, the Whooper and 
Bewick's Swan. The *' pen ** (female) and 
cob ** (male) mate for life and the young swans 
are called ** cygnets." 

Swan-upping. The annual marking of the 
Thames swans which takes place during the 
third week of July. This ancient ceremony 
dates back to the 15th cent, when all the 
Thames swans were declared to be Boyal birds 
owned by the Crown. Two city guilds — the 
Vintners' and Byers' Ctanpanies — own one 
third of the 600 swans now on the Tliames. This 
privlleae was granted to them by King Edward 
IV. in return for money grants. Vintners' birds 
are marked with a nick on each side of the bill, 
the Byers’ with a nick on the right aide only. 
The Queen’s birds are unmarked. 

Sweet Potato. This plant ilpomoea batatas), 
which is a climbing perennial belonging to the 
coDvolvulua family, has thick roots that are 
rich in starch, and are eaten like potatoes. A 
native of the W. Indies and Central America, 
new varteUea of sweet potato have been bred 
which stand cooler climates and can be grown 
as far north as Gape Cod. The sweet potato of 
New Zealand is called the Kumara. 

Swift, a bird so-called ftom the extreme speed of 
its flight, resembling a swallow but related to 
the humming-bird. It has long, scythe-like 
wings, sooty-black plumage and gteyidi-white 
chin. There ate several species inhabiting 
most parts of the world, particularly the tropics. 
The British breeding bird is among the latest 
to return from Africa and the earliest to go. 
Swifts are the only birds to use saliva for their 
nests. One oriental species builds its nest 
entirely from saliva. 

Sword, weapon used in personal combat, originally 
made of bromse. The Bomana introduced the 
iron sword. 20 in. long. Burlng the Middle Agee 
the most fiunous blades were those made by the 
Azabe at Bamaaeua and those made at Toledo. 

SymUoaia. 'When two organisms live together 
and both derive mutual benefit from the 
aaeoeistioD. the partnership is known as 
syrnhiosiB. An example la the aymbtosia of 
an alga and a frmgua in lichens: another is the 
ordinary pea phmt and the bacteria which live 
in the nodulas on the pea's roots. 

Synapse la the point of association between one 
nerve cell and another. The nervons impulse 
travelling along one nerve has to be transmitted 
to the next amoss a minute gap. This is the 
gynaptio gap. The mode of transmission is 
chemical though It was at first thought to be 
eleotiloaL The Impniae arriving at the synapse 
fotoases a chemical transmitter which diffuses 
aorosi the gap and gtiwmiatesan Jtmiwitoe in the 
aennkgilL 


Synod, an assembly of the dergy of a paiticalar 
dmxch. Btate. province, or diocese. The Synod 
of Whitby (668) settled the diimate between the 
Oeltio and tbe Roman chuidieB in the matter of 
Easter in favour of tbe Roman system of 
reckoning. 

Synoptic Charts. These are meteorological charta 
used in foreoasting on which weather oonditionB 
at a network of stations, at a standard hour of 
observation, are recorded, using symbols of 
the intemotlaDal weather code. 

T 

Tabard, a cloak or outer garment worn in medlwval 
days by the peasantry. The name was also 
applied to a garment worn by knights over their 
armour. 

Tailor-Bird, name of a small group of warblers, 
familiar in India and Chins, and remarkable for 
their habit of sewing leaves together to endoee 
their nests. The bill is used as needle, vegetable 
fibre as thread, and a knot is tied to prevent it 
slipping. 

Tai Mahal, the white marble tiauBoleinn built at 
Agm by Shah Jehan in meiripry of his fkvourite 
wife who died in 1620. Over 20.000 men were 
occupied for over twenty yem in its erection. 

TSkahe or Notomis, large New Zealand bird of the 
rail family which for many years was believed 
to be extinct. Small colony found in 1948 In 
remote valley of mountainous part of the B. 
Island. The bird is strictly protected. 

Take-over Bid describes an offer made to all the 
diareholders of a company to purchase their 
shares at a named price and conditional upon 
acceptance by the holders of a named proporUon 
of the total share issue. If accepted the pur- 
chaser thus gains control of the company. 

Tallage, in Norman times, were taxes levied by the 
Crown upon lands of tbe royal demesnes. The 
levying of tallage was taken away by a statute 
oi 1340 which icQuiied tbe oonamt of Parlia- 
ment for all direct taxes. 

Tallow, the more solid portions of animal fet, and 
prepared from beef, mutton, etc., by melting at 
a low temperature. Stearin Its chief con- 
stituent. Used for making candles, soap. etc. 

Tally OlBos, in tbe Exchequer, was the department 
of tbe Government in which tallies were kept, 
representing the acknowledgment of moneys 
piJd or tent; in 1884 the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt down through the overheating of a 
stove with discarded Exchequer tallies. 

Tambourine, a light, small, single-beaded drum 
with loose metal discs let into the side of the 
hoop so that they Jingle when the tambourine Is 
shaken. An older name for it is tbe timbreL 

Tammany, a New York democratic organisation, 
sprang out of an old benevolent society named 
after an Indian chief, and has exerted a power- 
ful influence over poditical movements In New 
York. The teaders of the organisation have 
used their power when their party baa been 
socoeesfril at the pqUb to appoint their nomlneea 
to every prominent office, and have exacted 
bribes for oonoesaioiis and privileges, and 
generally Tammany rule has meant wholesale 
corruption. Of this there is ample evidence 
in the disdosuxee of the Tweed and other Tam- 
many frauds, and in the fact that tbe ** Boas ** 
asuslly oontiived to make himself wealthy. 

Tannins are chemical substances obtained from a 
variety of planta and trees, ffom osk-bark, and 
from galls. They are used in the leather trade, 
the tanning process making the skinB restetant 
to decay. 

Tantahnn, a scarce bluish metallic dement, sym- 
bol Ta.disoovered by Ekeberg in 1802. Chemlo- 
ally related to vanadium and niobium. It is 
usually asBodated with the latter in nature. 
For aevenl purposes it can be need in place of 
platinum, and it finds application in the making 
of surgloal instruments. Tantalum is very hard, 
and resistant to adds (other than hydiofluoilo 
add): it is used in aUoya. 

Taolam. SeeHSL ^ ^ 

Tapaitty, a fobiio lazgdy used In former times fat 
wall decoration and bangtnga. It was known to 
the andent Greeks, but in its modem form came 
into pmminenee m the 16th and 16th cent., 
when it was manufactured In a marked degiM 
of exoeUenoe by the weaven of Flanden. cgped- 
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aillT those or Anas. The maunfactiire was In* 
tioduoed into England eafly in the 17th cent., 
and was attended by oonsiderable sacoesB. At 
the pimt day the tenu is applied to worsted 
dotbs for ftuniture coyerings, and there are also 
yarioiia kinds of tapestry carpets now made. 
The most fhmous tapestries of olden times were 
j^e Aubura Tapestry and the Savonnerie. 
The Qobelln Tapestry factory, originated in 
Paris in the reign of Francis L. is still a national 
e^blii^ent. See also Bayenz Tapestry. 

Tapirs. The tapirs constitute a fEouily close to 
the horse family and the rhinoceros in the 
Ungulate order. They have four toes on the 
front feet and three on the hind. The snout is 
drawn out into a short trunk. The largest tapir 
is the Malayan tapir, which stands Si ft. at the 
dioulder. Four species occur in Oentral and 
8. America. 

Tar is a dark viscid product obtained from the de* 
structive distillation of wood. coal. peat. etc. 
Wood tar is acid owing to the presence of 
acetic acid (** pyroligneous add **). The high- 
est proportion of coal tar goes into road making. 
Distillation of coal tar yields many valuable 
oompounds. including benaene. phenol (carbolic 
add), naphthalene, and creosote: the final 
residue after distillation is pitch. Based on the 
chemical manipulation of compounds from coal 
tar is the preparation of many perftimes. food 
essences, drugs, antiseptics, and plastics. 

Tarantula, the name given to a large range of 
big hai]^ spiders. Music was supposed to core 
their sting, hence the Tarantella dance. 

Tarpeian Rode at Rome received its named from 
the tradition that Tarpeht. the daughter of the 
Governor of the Citadel who betrayed the 
fortress to the Sabines, was crushed to death 
by their shields and buried beneath the rock. 
F^om this height persons guilty of treason were 
hurled to death. 

Tartaric Add is prepared from tartar (potasstom 
hydrogen tartrate) deposited in wine vats during 
fermentation. ** Cream of tartar ** is purified 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, which is incorpor- 
ated in baking powder. Tartaric add is also 
used in the manufacture of eilervesoent salts, 
and in medicine (04^.. ** tartar emetic '*). 

Tate Gallery, named after its founder. Sir Henry 
Tate, at MUlbank. 8.W.. was opened in 1807: 
Sir Henry Tate bore the cost of the building 
(£80,000) and also contributed the nucleus of 
the present collection. “The Turner Wing,” 
the gift of Sir Joseph Duveen, was added in 
1010. The collection is thoroughly representa- 
tive of British art and has been extended 
several times to include modem foreign art. 

Tay Bridge spans the Tay at Dundee, opened for 
rail trafitc on 20 June 1887. A previous bridge, 
completed in 1877. was blown down on 28 Dec. 
1870, as a train was passing over it. A new 
bridge was opened on 18 August 1066 for road 
trafllo. 7.356 ft. in length, the longest road 
bridge in Britain. 

Tea was introduced into England about the middle 
of the 17th cent., when it was a great luxury, 
and fetched from £6 to £10 a pound. It is an 
Asiatic plant, native properly to China, Japan, 
and India. Up to about 1885 most of the tea 
imported into this country came from China; 
the bulk now comes from India and Ceylon. 

Teal, the smallest of the European ducks and next 
to the Mallard the commonest British species. 
It is a handsome bird and a very swift flier, but 
not as swift as the Garganey or Bummer Teal. 

Te Denm. the song of praise (** Te Deum lauda- 
mus •* — We praise Thee. O God "). is sup- 
posed to have been the composition of 8t. 
Ambrose in the 4th cent, and is used in Roman 
Catholic and English Church services. 

The tiding Qf iiirnnwmn 
over a distance. Th6 term is generally applied 
to the sending of messages by telegraph, tele- 
ifeone. radio, television or radar. The first sub- 
marine telegraph cable between England and 
France was laid In 1850 and. following Herts s 
investigations into electric waves. Marconi s in- 
vention led to Britain being Uxiked with Europe 
wireless telegraphy in 1800. The first p^ 
maneDtly sucoessfrd telegraph cable across the 
Atlantic was laid in 1866. The first triephone 
service between London and Paris was opened 
in 1801. The electro-magnetic telephone was 


invented by Alexander Graham Bell, a Scottish- 
born American, in 1870. The first submarine 
telephone cable to span the Atlantic was laid in 
1055, which enables speech to be transmitted 
over a distance of 2,000 miles. Before that, 
transatlantic communication was by radio- 
telephone. The rapid advance of scientific 
discoveries and technical capacity makes it oer- 
Wn that new telecommunication fecUlties will 
be available in the near future for data trans- 
mission. e.g.. trafiLc control sysUons. automaiie 
processes, reading of supply meters. The 
performance of Telstar in July 1002 and of 
Early Bird in April 1065 showed that inter- 
continental communication by satellites in space 
is practical. Su also Radar. Radio. Trievision. 

Tetemetry, nieasiurement at remote distances by 
means of a radio-link from the object (missile or 
satellite) to the ground. The third Russian 
sputnik, for instance, carried apparatus for 
measuring, among other things, the pressure 
and coroposition of the atmosphere, and the 
intensity of different li^ds of radiation from 
the sun. Its radio transmitter, powered by 
solar-energy batteries, sent out the information 
in coded form by means of uninterrupted signals 
at 20-005 megacycles with a duration of 150- 
800 milli-scconds. Radio telemetry from inside 
the body is being increasingly used in medical 
and biological research: miniature radio trans- 
mitters can be swallowed or Implanted in man 
or animal to detect various physlologluul 
conditions. 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. See J48. 

Teleprinter, a telegraph transmitter with a type- 
writer keyboard, by which characters of a mes- 
sage are transmitted electrically in combinations 
of 5 units, being recorded similarly by the re- 
ceiving instrument, which then translates the 
matter mechanically into printed characters. 
The telex or public teleprinter service provides 
direct person-to-person transmission of written 
messages. 

Telescope, an optical instrument for viewing 
objects at a distance. ** the astronomeris 
Intelligenoer.'* Lippersbey is credited with con- 
struction of the first in 1608: Galileo constructed 
several from 1009 and Kewton was the first to 
ooDstruoc a refiecting telescope. The ordinary 
telescope consists of an object-glass and an eye- 
lens. with two intermediates to bring the object 
into an erect position. A lens brings It near to 
us. and the magnifier enlarges It for inspection. 
A refracting telescope gathers the rays together 
near the eye-piece and is necessarily limited as 
to rise, but the reflecting telescope collects the 
rays on a larger mirror, and these are thrown 
back to the eye-piece. The world's largest 
reflectors are at Mount Palomar Observatory. 
Oalifomia (200 in.). Mount Wilson Observatory. 
GaUfomla (100 in.), the McDonald Observatory 
at Mount Locke. Texas (82 in.), and the Victoria 
B.C. Obeervatory (72 in.). At the Royal 
Observatory, formerly at Greenwich, now at 
Herstimonoeox. Biissex. a 08 bi. Isaac Nrudon 
tdescope has been installed. The Hale 200 In. 
telescope at Mouut Palomar is the largest ever 
made and has revealed objects never before 
photographed; it is able to probe space and 
pbotomph remote galaxies out to a limiting 
distance of 2.000 million light years. The 
Schnridl telescope at Mount Palomar has been 
used to make a huge photographic map of the uni- 
verse. The giant steerable radio telescope built 
by Manchester University at JodreU Park. 
Cheshire, has a 250 ft. reflector with a beam 
width of 12 minutes of are. Early in its career it 
tracked the Russian earth satellites and the 
American lunar probes. Another instrument of 
radio astronomy is the interferometer which 
oonrists of two spaced aerials. See also Observer 

Television, or the transmission of images of moving 
objects by radio. To understand the problems 
of television it Is necessary to consider the 
actiem of the human eye. Basically the eye 
consists of a lens which projects an Image of the 
scene before It upon the retina, a light-sensitive 
screen at the back of the eye. Tlw retlM Is 
made up of several millioDS of tiny light- 
sensitive etement^ each quite separate and dis- 
tinct from its neighbours, and etufe sepamtely 
couneoted to the brain by an Individual fibre in 
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the optic nerve. Thus the eye is a very com- 
plex organ, and it is able to pick out numbers of 
tiny details from a scene and convey each detail 
separatdy and simultaneously to the brain. It 
does not send a blend of different points of 
light a- nd shade in the same way that the ear 
sends a blend of different sounds : If it did the 
brain would receive a completely unintelligible 
blur. From this it is clear that a televidon 
system which transmitted a mixture of detail 
would be useless; it must transmit all the 
details in a scene separately, yet almost simul- 
taneously. and re-assemble them at such a 
speed that the eye cannot observe the building- 
up process. A means of doing this was pro- 
vided by Nipkow in 1884, when he invented his 
famous scanning disc, and later Welller invented 
the mirror drum for the same purpose. Such 
mechanical devices as these held the field for 
many years and in 1023 Baird In this country 
and Jenkins in America were both using them 
for the experiments which, in 1025, led to the 
successful transmission of shadows and simple 
outlines. It was not until 1926, however, that 
the first practical demonstration of television, 
as we understand it. took place when Baird 
transmitted by radio moving pictures of living 
human faces over a short distance. The B.B.G. 
began television broadcasts in 1030: the I.T.A. 
in 1056. The first television exchange across 
the Atlantic was made in July 1002 by way of 
the TdOar satellite. 

TeUurlum, a relatively scarce element, symbol Te. 
discovered in 1782 by Beichenstein. Chemically 
it behaves rather like sulphur; its salts are 
known as teliurides. It occurs chiefly com- 
bined with metals in ores of gold. sQver. copper, 
and lead. It is a semiconductor, and some of 
its compounds (also semiconductors) are coming 
into use In technical devices. 

Ttaupiais were soldier knights organised in the 
12th cent, for the purpose of protecting pll- 
grimo in thdr Joumeyings to and from Jerusa- 
1^ and obtained their name from having luui 
granted to them by Baldwin n. a temple for 
their accommodation. At first they were iu>n- 
military, and wore neither crests nor helmets, 
but a long wide mantle and a red cross on the 
left shoulder. They were established in England 
about 1180. Durhig the crusades they rendered 
valuable service, showing great bravery and de- 
votion. In the 12th cent, they founded 
numerous religious houses in various parts of 
Europe and became possessed of considerable 
wealth. It was this that caused their downfall 
Kings and Popes alike grew jealous of their in- 
fluence. and they were subjected to much perse- 
cution. and Pope Clement V. abolished the 
Or^r in 1312. Edward n. in 1808 seised all 
the property of the English Templars. The 
English poBMSsions of the Order were trans- 
ferred to the Hospitallers of St. J(flm. after- 
wards called the KnUrhts of Malta. See also 
HosDitalleri. wwigiiftM Tentonie Order. 

Temple, a bunding dedicated to the worship of a 
deity or deittos. Those built 1^ the ancient 
Greeks at Olympia. Athens, and Delphi were 
the most famous. The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was another. The Temple of Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem was destroyed and rebuilt 
several times; Herod's Tbmple was destroyed 
by the Bntnftna in a.d. 70. 

Tsnble Bar, an historic gateway that until 1870 
stood at the western entrance to Fleet Street 
near theJiottom of Chancery Lone. In olden 
times it was the custom to impale the heads of 
traitors over this gateway. It has been at 
Theobald’s Park. Gheshunt, since 1888. 

Tenor, the third voice in a male voice choir, i.e.. 
between alto and bass. The name is also 
applied to Instruments of eauivalent pitch, ag.. 

TtaWnm, an element, symbol Tb. discovered in 
1842 by Mosander, belcoudng to the group of 
rare-eurtb metals. 

Teredo, the eeientiflo name of the ehip-wotm. a 
peculiar bivalve moUuso. which lodges itself 
.iHien young on the bottoms of wooden ships 
and bores its way inwards, causing much injury. 

Tenaltoi, also known as WhUU Ante, though they 
are nm related to the true ants and are placed 
fa an ente]^ different liieeet order (Isopters). 
They abouM fa the tropicB and also occur in 
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temperate countries, though only two species 
are common in Europe. There is no British 
species. They live in colonies and their 
nests take the form of mounds of earth and 
wood, cemented together with saliva, and up to 
20 ft. in height. Five separate castes are 
recognised, three of them being capable of 

_ reproduction, and the other two are sterile. 

Tern. This slender, gull-like bird has long p^ted 
wings, a deeply-forked tail, pale grey and white 
plumage, black cap. and is a very graceful flier. 
There are several species, some of which are 
summer migrants to Britain. The Arctic tern 
winters in the Antarctic, returning to find a 
nesting place in the spring. 

Terrapin, a kind of firesh-water tortoiho. Thera 
are several species widely distributed in the 
N(Mrihem Hemisphere. 

Tertiary Books, in geology the rocks formed during 
the Caenozoic era oomprishuc the Eocene. Oligo- 
oen^^iooene. Pliocene andPlelstooene periods. 

Teutonic Order, of German military knights, was 
founded in the Holy Land, at the end of the 
12th cent, for succouring the wounded of the 
Christian army before AcrA They were dis- 
persed in the 16th cent, but the OMer con- 
tinued to exist until 1800. when Napoleon 1. con- 
fiscated its properties, in 1840 the order was 
resuscitated in Austria as a semi-religious kntedit- 
hood. Ste alto Hospitallers, Enighta, Templars. 

Thallium, a blue-grey metallic element, symbol Tl. 
discovered by Crookes in 1861. It is obtained 
from the flue dust resulting from the burning 
of pyrites for sulphuric acid manufiactuTe. 

Theodolite. The instrument used by surveyors 
for measuring angles in the horizontal and 
vertical planes: also used in meteorology for 
following balloons to measure the speed and 
direction of wind. 

Therm. The charges for gas for lighting and 
heating (formerly reckoned at per cubic foot) 
are now based on the calorific, or heat, value of 
the gas, and the unit used is termed a therm. 
The therm is 100,000 British thermal units. 

Thermionic Emission is the departure of charged 
particles from matter under the influence of 
heat. The higher the temperature the greater 
the flow of escaping particles. The most com- 
mon example is the emisAon of electrons from 
red-hot electrodes— ^hls is the basic pheno- 
menon made use of in thermionic valves (see 
Valve). If the hot electrode (the cathode) is 
enclosed in an evacuated or gas-filled bulb, the 
emitted electrons can be collected at another 
electrode (the anode) and will flow through an 
external circuit back to the emitter. Thus an 
electric current has been generated by heat. 

Thermodynamios, a term first applied by Joule 
to designate that branch of physical science 
which treats of the relations of heat to work. 
What is called the first law of thermodynamios 
is thus stated by Clerk Maxwell: "When work 
is transformed into heat, or heat into work, the 
Quantity of work is mechanically eauivalent to 
the Quantity of heat." In one of its many formu- 
lations. the second law asserts that " the heat 
tends to flow firom a body of hotter tempera- 
ture to one that is colder, and will not naturally 
flow in any other way." See F16(2). 

Thermo-eleotilo Devices. If two wires of different 
materials ate formed into a loop and if the two 
joins are kept at different temperatures a cur- 
rent flows in the loop. This was discovered by 
Seebeck in 1822. and the device is called a 
ihermocouple. The electric current could in 
principle be made to drive some useful machine, 
and the energy comes firom the heat that is 
absorbed by the thermocouple— if one part of the 
thermocouple is not hotter than the others it 
will not work. It has long been realised that 
this is a device that converts heat directly into 
electricity without raising steam and driving 
dynamos as in a power-station. However, until 
recently nobody has used thermocouples for 
much besides temperature measurement, for 
which they are exceedingly useftd. The new 
development is the manufacture of semloon- 
duotors (Q,v,): for the thermoeleotrlo effects of 
these new materials are much greater than those 
of metals. A material much studied in this 
connection is a compound of bismuth and 
teUnrium, btsmuth t^urlde. It now seems 
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electricity from 

the U.S.B.B. producM a thennoeleotrio device 
which uses the heat &om the chimney of a 
domeBtic oil-lamp to produce enough electricity 
to work a radio. Presumably this is very useful 
to remote i^irtth no electricity supply. But 
the possiblUties do not stop there. Indeed, on 
client Russian authority has stated that 
toermwuples could produce electricity direct 
from the warmth of sunlight on a and at a 
cost comparable with conventional fhel-buming 
power-stations. Even if solar energy cannot lie 
so used, it might be possible to use the heat of 
nuclear , r<^tw but this means that the 
thermoelectric devices would have to stand up 
to very heavy radioactivity and still work. It 
is not surpriktog. however, that many hrms are 
^o^^g great interest in thermoelectricity these 

Thermometer, an instrument by which the tern- 
perature bodies is ascertained. The most 
familiar ktod of thermometer consists of a glass 
tube with a very small bore, containing, in 
genend. mercury or alcohol. This expands or 
contracts with variation in the temperature, 
and the length of the thread of mercury or 
alcohol gives the temperature reading on a scale 
graduated to degrees. Various forms of 
thermometer are used for particular purposes. 

Thermonuclear Reactions. See Nuclear Fusion. 

Thirty-nine Articles. See Articles. 

Thistle. Order oL See Knighthood. 

Thorium, a scarce, dark grey, metal element, 
symbol Th. discovered by Berzelius in 1828. 
All substances containing thorium are radio- 
active. Chief source of thorium is monazite 
sand, big deposits of which occur to Travancorc 
(India). Brazil, and the U.S.A. Considered 
important as a potential source of atomic 
energy since the discovery that it can be trans- 
muted into T7233. which is capable of haslun 
like U235. 

Tbrosh, a large family of song-birds of the Passeri- 
form order, distributed all over the world. The 
British species include the robin, restart, 
nightingale, song-thrush (or mavis), blackbird, 
mistlc-thrush. ring-ouzel of the mountains, and 
large numbers of migrant fieldfares and red- 
wings from northern Europe are winter visitors. 

Thunder, the sound heard after the occurrence 
of a lightning flash. It is due to vibrations 
of the air along the path of the flash, which 
are set up by the sudden heating (and ex- 
pansion) followed by the rapid cooling (and 
contraction) to which the air is subjected. It 
is unusual for thunder to be heard more than 
10 miles away, the distance being estimated 
roughly by allowing 1 mile for every 6 seconds 
which elapse between seeing the flash and 
hearing the thunder. Continued rolling of 
thunder results from the zig-zag nature of the 
flash and the multiple strokes of which it is 
composed, variations to the energy developed 
along the path, and echo eftects. Thunder- 
storms are caused by powerfhl rising currents 
of air within towering cumulonimbus clouds 
and are most frequent during the afternoons 
and evenings of sunny summer days. 

Thursday, the 6th day of the week, named after 
Thor, the Scandinavian deity. To the ancient 
Romans Thursday was dies Jovis, or Jupiter's 
day. 

Tidal Power. The principle of exploiting the 
energy of the tides is similar to hydro-power 
since it involves the hareesBlng of falling water. 
A barrage across a bay or estuary is filled during 
flow tide and closed during ebb tide creating a 
difference in level. When the water is allowed 
to fall towards the lower side of the barrage it 
operates a turbine which drives a generator. 
More sophisticated schemes would incorporate 
pumped storage facilities. An essential require- 
ment is a large tidal range in order to get a 
Bufflclent head of water. Although a 240MW 
scheme has recently been completed on the River 
Ranee in France, it is believed that the economics 
of Udal power are generally insufficiently favour- 
able for the method to be widely used. See also 
Bsrdroeleolxlo - 

Tides, the periodical rise and toll of the waters of 
the ocean and its arms, are due to the gravita- 
tional effect of the moon and sun. Newton was 
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the first to give a general explanation of the 
phenomenon of the tides. He supposed the 
ocean to cover the whole earth, and to assume at 
each instant a figure of equilibrium, under the 
combined gravitational influence of earth, sun, 
a^ moon, thus making and controUtog the 
tides. At most places there are two tides a day. 
and the times of high- and low-water vary 
according to the positions of the sun and moon 
relative to the earth. When earth, moon and 
sun are In line (at full moon and new moon) the 
gravitational poll is greatest and we get 
spring " tides. When sun and moon are at 
right angles (first and third quarters of the 
moon's phases) we get the smaller "neap** 
tides. 

Tiers Btat, the lowest of the three estates of the 
realm as reckoned in France— nobility, clergy, 
and commons (tiers dtat) — ^prior to the Revolu- 
tion. 

Tiger, a powerful carnivorous animal of the cat 
family, which occurs in India and certain other 
parts of Asia. Its skin is of a tawny yellow, 
relieved by black strlpings of great beauty of 
formation. Some tigers attain a length of from 
0 to 12 ft. 

Time. The measurement of time has become of 
increasing importance to man with the advance 
of civilisation. It was at first almost inevitably 
based on the succession of night and day, the 
waxing and the waning of the moon, and on the 
changing seasons of the year, and the astro- 
nomical observation of these three periodic 
effects has served as the basis of time measure- 
ment until recent years. The precision of the 
observations has continually Increased, and 
clocks have been developed for dividing the day 
into smaller units. The clocks were adjusted 
BO as to keep to step with the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, but during recent years an 
atomic standard of time has been developed, 
and clocks are now adjusted so as to keep to 
step with the natural period of an atomic vibra- 
tion. See Clocks, Greenwich Mean Time, 
British Standard Time. 

Tbi is a white, metal clmeut. symbol Sn (Latin 
Stannum), whose commonest ore is casslterlte 
(tin oxide), which occurs to Malaya, Indonesia, 
Bolivia, Congo. Nigeria, and Cornwall. It 
protects iron from rusting, and the tin coating 
on tinplate is applied by dipping the thin steel 
sheet to molten tin or by electrolsnads. Tin 
allosrs of importance include solder, bronze, 
pewter, and Britannia metal. 

Tit or TitmooM, a small tosectivorous bird of the 
woodlands and forests, bright of plumage and 
very active and agile, often seen hanging upside 
down searching for food. There are over fifty 
species, eight of which occur to Britain: the 
Great and Blue Tits, fomiliar to gardens and 
countryside, the Cole Tit. Marsh Tit, Willow 
Tit. Bearded Tit. Long-tailed or " Bottle " Tit. 
and the Scottish Crested Tit. 

Titantum, a scarce metal, symbol Ti, difficult to 
extract from ores, found to association with 
oxygen to rutile, aoatase, and brooUte, as well 
as with ewtato magnetic iron ores. It com- 
bines with nitrogen at a high temperature. 
Discovered by the Rev. William Gregor to 1701. 
Titanium alloys, being very resistant to stress 
and cordon, and combintog strength with 
lightness, are finding wide application not oidy 
to marine and chemical engineering but to the 
building of aircraft, rockets, and the nuclear- 
energy field. Titanium dlomde is now wldcdy 
used to mftirfwg paints. 

Tithes, an eccleslBstical tax consisting of a tenth 
part of the annual produce known to the ancient 
Jews, and first famioeed by Christian authorities 
in the 4th cent., although not made compul- 
sory to England before the 9th cent. Tithes 
derived from land are termed “ praedial." those 
derived from cattle being styled " mixed, while 
others are personal. After the passing of the 
Tithes* Commutation Act of 1830. tithes were 
gradually converted into rent charges, and to- 
day the old form of tithes exists only to a small 
degree. Ckmault Tithe Act of 1030. 

TN.T. (Trtottrotolnene). A high explosive fozm^ 
by the action of a mixture of nitric and sulphurlo 
adds on toluene. Not highly sensitive to shock, 
it con be used to shells without danger, and 
is exploded by a time, or detonator, fiise, A^urt 
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firom wartime applioailODB, it is used in blastine 
in auanlflB and minea. 

Tead, an amphibian, differing ftom the frog in 
having a d^, warty skin, a heavier, equat build 
and shorter limbs. It has a similar metamor- 
phcMds. is largely nocturnal, and will wander far 
from water after the breeding season. Two 
toads occur In Britain, the Oommon Toad and 
the Natteria<A:. The latter can be identified 
by the narrow light strhpa running down the 
of the tmA, 

Tobacco is made from the leaves of various narcotic 
plants of the NiooUam ftmlly, which contain 
a volatile oil and an alkaloid called nicotine. To* 
baooo is largely grown in America. India, Japan, 
Turkey. Greece. Canada. Italy. Indonesia. 
Bulgaria. Philippines. France. Congo. China, 
Rhodesia. Zambia. S. Africa. S. America, and 
other countries of a warm climate. It under- 
goes various processes of preparation. The 
leaves are first dried, then cut into small pieces, 
moistened and compressed, and in this form 
it is known as cut or “shag** tobacco; when 
moistened with syrup or treacle and pressed 
into cakes, it Is Cavendish: when twisted into 
string form, it is ** twist *' or ** pig-talL*' For 
dgan the midribs of the dry leaves are re- 
moved. and what is left is moistened and 
rolled Into cylindrical diape. For snuff, the 
tobacco leaves are moistened and allowed to 
ferment, then dried, powdered and scented. 
See Section P (Respiratory System) for the con- 
nection between tobacco-smoking and lung 


are the giant land tortolBes of the Galapagos 
Islands, readhing a weifcht of 600 lb. and Uving 
a century. Some of these giant tortoises are 
even said to have reached 200 or 800 years of age. 

Toucan, a South and Central American family of 
briUlanGy coloored birds, remarkable for thefar 
hugebUls. Toucans live on fruit, are of arboreal 
habits, and nest in holes. There are about 87 


Toudhstone. a kind of Jasper called by the ancients 
“ Lydian stone,'* of economio value in testing 
the Quality of metal alloys, espedally gold 
alloys. The testing process is very simple. 
The alloy Is drawn across the broken surfiaoe of 
the Touchstone, and from the nature of the 
mark or streak it makes the quality of the alloy 
can be ascertained. 

Tourmaline, a mineral occurring in different 
colours in prismatic crystals. It is a well-known 
example of a pyro-electrio crystal. i.e.. one that 
has a permanent electric polarisation. It is a 
double silicate of aluminium and boron, and 
occurs in Cornwall. Devon, Sduth America, and 


Tolls. Payments for privileges of passage were 
first exacted in respect of ships pasring up rivers, 
tolls being demanded on the Elbe in 1109. 
Tolls for land passage are said to have originated 
in England in 1209. toll-bars betug erected at 
certain distances on the high-roads in the 17th 
cent., where toll had to be paid for all vehicles 
passtaig to and fro. After about 1826 they 
began to disappear, but still linger on some 
country roads and bridges. Toils on London 
river bridges ceased in 1878-79. 

Tonic Sol-Fa, a system of musical notation in 
which monosyllables are substituted for notes. 
Thus the major dlatonlo scale is represented by 
Doh, Bay. Me. Fah, Soh. La. Te. Dob. The 
systm was invented by a Miss Glover of 
Norwich in about 1840 and has proved of great 
asslstanoe in the teaching of mnsie in schools. 

Tonsure, the shaven part of the bead of a Roman 
Catholic eodesiastio. dates from the 6th or 6th 
cent. In the Roman Catholic Churches only 
a dide. or a crown, is shaved, while in the 
Greek Church sbaving is forbidden. 

Topaa. a transparent mineral gem. being a silicate 
and fluoride of aluminium and generally found 
in granitic rocks. Its colour is yellow, but ft 
also occors in pink and blue shades. The best 
kinds oome from Brazil. 

Topiary, the art of dipping and trimming trees, 
sbrobs, etc., into ornamental shapes. In 
Britain this art goes back before Elizabethan 
times when gardens were formal and the shapes 
simple and symmetrical. By the end of Queen 
Anne’s reign topiary had b^me much more 
elaborate, and all kinds of fancifixl shapes were 
produced. Pliny In his Lettere tells how box 
hedges were clipped into different shapes in 

Tornado, a violent whirlwind, diaracterised 
by a black, fimnd-eihaped dond banging from 
heavy cumulonimbus. Usually tornadoes are 
cmiy a few hundred feet in diameter and ooour 
frequently in the MMssippi region of the 
UBA., where it has been estimated that the 
wind speeds within them may exceed 200 
iuj;> Jl In West Africa the term Is applied to 
thundery 

TOrtolses and Turt^ are cold-blooded reptiles, 
four-footed, and encased in a strong shell pro- 
tectioiL the sbdls of some spedes being of 
beautimlly horny substanoe and design, in much 
demand for eomba. apectacle frames, and 
ornamental work. It is the custom to designate 
the land apedea as tortolaaB and the aquatic 
ktada aa turtlea. The green turtle ao called 
beaaaae Ita fat baa a green tinge, to In great de- 
mand for aonp. Together the tortotoea and 
tortles make up the reptilian order called 
dtodofifo. the hlggeat repnaentativeB of which 


Tonmaments were equestrian pontests between 
military knights and others anued with lances, 
and frequent in the Middle Agee. The Normans 
introduced them to England. ' 

Tower ol London was built aa a fortress by WilUfun 
the Conqueror. It was a royal palace in the 
Middle Ages and later used as a garrison and 
prison. Many distinguished prisoners were 
executed there, indudlng Anne Boleyn, Cather- 
ine Howard. Lady Jane Grey, the 2nd Earl of 
Essex, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The Chapel 
Roiral of St. Peter and Vincula in the Tower was 
built In 1106 and took its present shape in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The Crown Jewels are 
kept at the Tower, and in the Armoury a fine 
collection of armour to preserved. The attend- 
ant staff are called Yeomen Warders of the 
Tower. Their style of dress to of the Tudor 
period. 

Trade-Mark, a mark used in relaUan to goods for 
the purpose of indicating a oomiectlon in the 
course of trade between the goods and some 
person having the right, either as a proprietor or 
registered user, to use the mark. Trade-marks 
can be registered, the registratimi holding good 
for 7 years and being renewable thereafter tu- 
deflnitely for periods of 14 years. Infringement 
of a registered trade-mark renders the infringer 
liable to damages. 

Trade Winds form part of the ciieolntion of air 
round the great permanent antlcyclcnieB of 
the tropics and blow inwards from north-eBst 
and south-east towards the eqaatorial regkm 
of low pressure. Atlantic trades are more 
regular than those of the Pacific. The belts 
may extend over 1.600 miles of latitude and, 
together with the Doldrums, move north and 
south in sympathy with the seasonal changes 
in the sun’s declination, the average annual 
range being about 6 degrees of latitude. 

Tralalgar, Battle ol, was fought off Cape Tra- 
falgar on Oct. 21. 1805. between the British 
under Nelson and the French and Bpsnish under 
VUleneuve and Gravtna. It was a complete vio* 
twy for the British, but Nelson was killed. 

Trafalgar Square. The site has often been 
referred to as the finest in Europe. It was 
conceived originally as a square by Jbbn Nash 
(1752-1886) when the project was considered 
of linking Whitehall with Bloomsbary and the 
British Museum. It was to be named after the 
n^ monarch as King William the Foarth*e 
Square bat on the suggeetlon of George Ledwell 
Taylor (a property owner near the site) altera- 
tion to the more popalar name Trafitlgar 
Square was agreed to by the Ktaig. On the 
north side the National Gallery was planned by 
Naeb and erected by Willtom WllUns on the 
place of the Royal M ew s a work of William 
Kent a oentnry before. The lay-oat was the 
idea of Charles Bar^ but be did not approve 
the eteetkm of the Nelson oolmnn (wbidi see). 
His Idea was for the square to have a grand 
filght of Btepe from the north side with ecdlp- 
tnral flares of Wellington and Nelson bat tbs 
OonmooB decided otherwise and the column 
as designed by William Railton was began In 
1840. The two foontaine by Barry wera 
sopplanted in 1948 by ones designed (1988) 
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by Sir Edwin Lutyens. Executed In Portland 
stone they are flanked by some bronse sculp- 
tures. In the same year memorial busts of 
I/nds Jellicoe and Beatty were placed by 
the north walL 

Transept, the pt^lon of a church which extends 
across the interior between the nave and the 
choir. 

Transistor. An electronic device oonsistiDff of a 
small piece of semiconducting solid (usually 
gennanium or silicon) to which contact is made 
at appropriate places by three wires. The three 
parts resemble in function (not construction or 
behaviour) the cathode, anode, and grid of a 
thermionic valve, and transistors can perform 
many of the operations that valves have hitherto 
been used for in radio, television, etc. They 
possess several advantages over valves sinoe 
there is no need for evacuated glass bulbs nor 
for a heated emitter to give off electrons. This 
leads to much greater compactness and eco- 
nomy as weU as to a much longer life. Never- 
theless. there are certain limitations to their 
use. and^they are not yet suitable as substitutes 
for valves in all cases. The device was invented 
by the Americans Bardeen. Brattain. and 
Bhockley in 1948. 

Transubstantiation. See J43. 

Treasure-Trove, a legal term applying to treasure 
(coin, bullion, gold or silver articles) found bid- 
den in the earth or other place, for which no 
owner can be discovered. The treasure legally 
belongs to the Crown, but it is the practice to 
return to the finder all articles not required for 
national museums and to reward him with the 
full market value of such as may be retained. 

It is the duty of tlie finder to report to the 
Coroner for the district In which the find Is made 
who holds an inquest to find whether the dis- 
covery be treasure-trove or no. In England 
concealment Is a criminal offence. See also 
Wreck. 

Tree Frog, occurs most commonly in America and 
Australasia. The common European tree frog is 
a brilliant green animal, the adhesive discs at 
the tips of Its fingers and toes enabling it to 
cling to trees, etc., wth ease. 

Tree Shrew, an arboreal Insectivorous mammal of 
Asia belonging to the family Tvvaiidae. Tree 
BbrewB are related to the shrews, though in ap- 
pearance they resemble squirrels except for 
their sharply iK)inted snout. They occur in 
Borneo. Slain, China, and bfalaya. Borne 
soologiste classify them as primitive primates. 

Trent, Council of, the longest and one of the most 
important in the history of the Homan Catholic 
Church, was convened to combat the doctrines 
of Martin Luther. It first sat in 1645, the last 
Bitting being in 3663. At this Council the 
general policy, principles, and dogmas of the 
Boman Catholic Church were authoritatively 
settled. 

Trlassio or Trias, the earliest geological period In 
the Mesozoic era, which began some 225 million 
years ago. Triasslc formations 25.0()0 ft. thick 
occur in the Alps. Modem insects were appear- 
ing, and also small reptlle-like mammals. 
Other Important Triasslc anlmids were: dino- 
saurs, Ichthyosaurs (marine reptiles), and ptero- 
saurs (flying reptiles). See F84. 

Tribnnes, name assigned to officers of different 
descriptions in ancient Borne. The original 
tribunes were the oonunanderB of oantin^ts 
of cavalry and infiuitry. The most impevtant 
tribunes were the tribunes of the plehs. first 
elected in 404 b.o. as the outcome of the struggle 
between the patrician and the plebeian orders. 
They held the power of veto and their persons 
were sacred. 

Tricboptera. This is the insect order comprising 
the Oaddls-flieB. These are moth-Uke insects, 
having hairs on the wings. They are usually 
found fluttering weakly near water. The larvae 
are aquatic and are remarkable for the oases 
(caddis oases) which they build out of sticks, 

_ small stones, sand grolna. and s^ls. _ 

Trloolonr, the flag of the French Bepubllc sinoe 
1780, consisting of three nearly equal voiji^l 
bai^e of blue, white, and red (ratio 00 : 00 : lllK 

Trilobites, extinct marine arthropod 

hi tha Cambrian and Ordovician 
systems. Their appearance may be roughly 
described as resembling that of a woodlouse 
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and like that animal the triloblteB were capablo 
of rolling their bodies up into a ball. 

Trinity. The Christian doctrine that God exists 
in three persons, all oo-equal, and indivisible, of 
the same substanoe— God the Father. God the 
Bon (who became incarnate as Jesus), begotten 
of the Father, and God the Holy Ghost, pro- 
oeeding from Father and Son. The system 

_ denying the Trinity is Unitarianism {eee J48). 

Trimty House, on Tower Hill. London, was incor- 
porated In 1514 as an association for piloting 
ships, and has ever sinoe been entrusted with 
various matters connected with the regulation 
of British navigation. Binoe 1854 the light- 
houses of the country have been under its super- 
vision. The acting Elder Brethren act as 
Nautical Assessors in Marine oauses which are 
tried by the High Court of Justice. 

Triptych, a picture, carving, or other representa- 
tion. with two swing doors, by which it could be 
closed in: frequently used as an altar-piece. 
Also a writing tablet in three parts, two of 
which folded over the one in the centre. 

Trireme, an ancient vessel with three rows of oars 
of great effectuality in early naval warfare. 
Mentioned by Thucydides. It was a long, 
narrow vessel propelled by 170 rowers. The 
Bomans copied it from the Greeks. 

Trisagion (*' thrice holy *’). an ancient Jewish hymn, 
still regularly sung in the service of the Greek 
Church. A version of it — ** Tersanctus ** — also 
forms part of the Anglican Eucharistic servloe. 

Tritium, a radioactive isotope of hydrogen which 
has three times the weight of the ordinary 
hydrogen atom. It Is produced by bombarding 
an isotope of lithium with neutrons and has a 
half-lile of 121 years, decaying with the emission 
of ^-particles (electrons). 

Triumvirate, a term used to denote a coalition of 
three persons In the exerdse of supreme 
authority. The first Boman triumvirate was 
that of Pompey. Julius Caesar, and Cnssua, 00 
B.C.: the second was that of Mark Antony, 
Octavus, and Lepidus, 43 B.a. 

Tropic-Bird, a long-taUed sea bird, of which there 
are 8 species (the Bed-billed, the White-tailed, 
and the Bed-tailed), ftequenting the troploal 
regions of the Atlantic, Padfle. and Indian 
oceans. They are commonly coUed Bo'sun 
Birds. 

Troposphere. The atroospherio layer which 
extends firom the earth's surface to the strato- 
sphere. As a general rule the temperature In 
the troposphere falls as altitude increases. See 
Atmosphere. 

Itoubadours, lyric poets who flourished from the 
11th to the end of the ISth cent., chiefly in 
Provence and the north of Italy. They were 
often knightly amateurs, and cultivated a 
lyrical poetry Intricate in metre and rhyme and 
nsually of a romantic amatory strain. They 
did much to cultivate the romantic sentiment 
in days when sodety was somewhat barbaric 
and helped considerably In the formation of 
those unwritten codes of honour which served 
to mitigate the rudeness of mediaeval days. See 
cdso Jongleurs. 

Tronvtre or Trouveor, mediaeval poet of northern 
France, whose compositions were of a more 
elaborate character>-«pics, romanoes, fobles, 
h-tmI fthi>.Tianin« do geste--4han of the 

troubadour of the south. Flourished between 
tbe 11th and 14th cent. 

TriilBes are subterranean edible frmgl much 
esteemed for seasoning purposes. There are 
manyspedes. and they are found in OQusideiabie 
quantities in France and Italy, less commonly 
In Britain. They are often met with under 
beech or oak trees, and prefer calcareous soils, 
but there ore no positive indications on the 
Burfooe to Gdiow where they are, and they an 
not to be cultivated. Hogs, and sametimes 
dogs, are used to soent them out, the former, by 
reason of their rooting piopensitleB, being the 
most Buooessful in the work. 

Tsetse, an African dipterous fly belonging to the 
same fiunily as the house-fly. It is a serious 
eoonomio pest as it transmits the protozoon 
causing African sleeping stdeaess when it irierees 
huxuan ddn in order to suck blood, which foims 
its food. 8^ Gemmexane. . ^ 

Tnatara or 8M)cnodonpttnototuiii. a 
found in New Zealand. It has a rudimentary 
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tilled eye on the top of the head; this la called 
the pineal eye and oomsponds to tissue which 
in wfMtrriffm.ia fonus the pineal 

Tube Foot, the Obaxacteristio orsan of loco- 
motion of starfishes and Undxedanixnala. They 
are arranged in pain along the underside of the 
arms, and their sucker-like ends can grip a 
surfluse very tightly. The action of the suckers 
depends on hsrdraulio pressure. 

Tudor Period extends ftom 1485 to 1608. The first 
Tudor soTereign was Henry Vn.. descended fkom 
Owen Tudor: then followed HennrVI]I.,Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elisabeth, the last of the line. 

Tuesday, the third day of the week, named tram 
the Saxon deity Tuisto, Tiw, or Teusoo. To the 
Bomans it was the day of Mars. 

Tnilezies, a French ro^ and imperial palace 
dating from 1564. It was attacked by insur- 
gents during the outbreaks of 1702, 1830, and 
1848, and was burned down during the Com- 
mune of Paris in 1871. 

Tumulus, a mound of earth raised orer the bodies 
of the dead. The mound of Marathon, endoe- 
ing the bodies of the Athenians who were 
killed in the fiimous battle with the PetslanB. 
is a celebrated tumulus. Such mounds were 
commonly raised over the tombs of the dis- 
tinguished dead in ancient times, and sometimes 
enclosed heavy structures of masonry. The 
Itoman ** barrows ** were tumuli. Evidences of 
such mounds are fkeauent in prehistoric remains. 

Tuna or Tunny, a large marine fish belonging to the 
mackerel family, ftequenting the warm waters 
of the Atlantic. Padfle. and MediterranearL 
Tuna fisheries are an important Industry. 

Tundra, the vast barren treeless plains with small 
lakes and morasses lying in the arctic regions of 
northern N. America and northern Kussia where 
the winters are long and severe and the subsoil 
permanently firosen. Sparsely inhabited by 
nomadic peoples— Lapps. Samoyeds. and Eskl- 
moB— who support themselveB by hunting and 
fishing. The reindeer Is domesticated and sup- 
plies most of their n geds. 

TimgBten, a bard, brittle metal, symbol W (it was 
formerly called wolfriun). silver to grey in 
colour. Its chief ores are wolframite (iron and 
manganese tungstate) and scheelite (calcium 
tungstate). Tungsten is alloyed in steel for 
the manufacture of cutting tools: also in the 
non-fiarrous alloy stellite (?.«.). Electric lamp 
filaments are made from tungsten. Tungsten 
carbide is one of the hardest substances known 
iM id is us ed for tipping tools. 

TurbinsB propc^ed by steam provide power for the 
propulsion of many ships, and on land steam 
turbines are a prindpal source of power, being 
used in large central electricity stations, for 
instance, to convert heat energy into electrical 
energy. Gas turbines have recently come into 
use in aeroplanes, and gas-turbine railway 
looomotiveB are being developed. The first 
gas-turbine ship had its trials in 1947, Just half 
a century after the first steam-turbine ship. 

Tmhot, a large flat fish, hi^y valued as food. It 
often attains from 80 to 40 lb. in weight. Its 
flesh is white and fltriL It is confined to Euro- 
pean waters, and is caught by line or trawl, 

Tivkey, a fowl of American origin, brought to 
Europe from America soon after the discovery 
of that country. It was a domeBtioated bird in 
England in the first half of the 16th cent 

Tnrpent^ an oily substance obtained from 
coniferoos trees, nmstly pfnes and firs. It Is 
widely used especially in making paints and 
vamisihes, and also has medicinal properties. 

Turquoise, formerly called Turkey-Stone, is a blue 
or greenish-blue piedons stone, the earliest and 
best specimens of whldi came from Persia. It 
is oonrposed of a idiosphate of aluminium, with 
small pioportionB of oopper and Iron. India, 
Tibet, and SIkela yield turquolseB. and a variety 
ie found in New Mexico and Nevada, ltderives 
Its luune from the fiset that the first spedmens 
were imported through Turkey. 

Turtte a summer visitor from Africa to 
southern England. It is a small, slender bird 
with xeddldi-farown upper parte, PinUsh throat. 
Mack t ail with white edges, and a repeated 

ra^-Burfhoed fobilc of the twilled type, 
usually all-wodL though cheaper kinds may hi- 
dlude ootUm. Of a soft, open, flexible texture. 


it may have a check, twill, or herringbone 
pattern. Harris, Lewis, Bannoekbum. and 
Donegal tweeds are well known. ** Tweeds ** Is 
said to have been written In error by a clerk for 
••twills.” 

Twettth Might to the eve of the feast of the 
Epiphany, and in olden times was made the 
occasion of many festivities. It was the most 
popular festival next to Christmas, but is now 
little observed. 

Twilight is the light which is reflected from the 
upper portion of the earth's atmosphere when 
the sun is below the horison (before sunrise or 
after sunset). The term is most usually under- 
stood to refer, however, to the evening light; 
the morning light we call dawn. The twilight 
varies in duration in different oountries, accord- 
ing to the position of the son. In tropical 
countries it is short; in the extreme north it 
continues through the night. 

Tyhum, a former small tributary of the Thames, 
which gave Its name to the dirtriot where now 
stands the Marble Arch, Hyde Park. Here 
public executions formerly took place. 

Tycoon, the title by which the ootomander-ln chief 
of the Japanese army (virtually the ruler of 
Japan) was formerly described by foreigners. 
(In Japanese taOnin means great lord or prince.) 
The term is now applied, usuaUy in a derogatory 
sense, to an influential businesB magnate. 

Tympanum Is. in architectural phraseology, the 
triangular space at the hade of a pediment, or, 
indeed, any space in a similar position, as over 
window or between the lintel and the arch of a 
doorway. In ecclesiaBtical edifices the tym- 
panum is often utilised for sculptured orna- 
mentation. 

Tynwald, the title given to the Parliament of the 
Isle of Man. which includes the Governor and 
Council (the Upper Bouse), and the House of 
Keys, the r e pr e s e ntative assembly. This prac- 
tically constitutes Home Buie, the Acts passed 
by the Tynwald simply roqulring the assent of 
tbe Sovereign. 

Typhoon. The tropical cyclone of the China Seas 
which brings winds of hurricane strength and 
torrential rains, most frequently In late summer 
or early autumn. 

u 

Uhlan, a light cavalry soldier armed with lance, 
pistol, and sabre and employed chiefly as 
skirmbher or scout. Blarshal Saxe had a corps 
of them in the French Army, and in the 
Franco-German war of 1870 the Prussian Uhlans 
won fame. 

Ultramarine, a sky-blue pigment obtained from 
lapis losuK, a stone found in Tibet. Persia, 
Siberia, and some other countries. A cheaper 
ultramarine Is now produced by grinding and 
beating a mixture of clay, sulphur, carbonate 
of soda, and resin. 

UttrasoniOB, sound waves of frequency so high as 
to be Inaudible to humans, i.e., about 12,000 
oydes per sec. and upwards. Ultrasonic waves 
are commonly produced by causing a solid 
object to vibrate with a suitably high frequency 
and to import Hs vibrations to the air or other 
fluid. The object may be a quarts or other 
crystal in whiem vibrations are excited electric- 
ally. or a nickel component which is magnetic- 
ally energised. There are numerous technical 
applications. e,o> submarine echo sounding, 
flaw detection in castings drilling glass and 
oeramics, emulsification. Ultrasonio waves are 
an important tool of research in physics. 

Ultra-Violet Bays. These are invisible eleotro- 
magnetlc rays whose wavelengths are less than 
8,000 A. (Angstrom « one-hundredth of a 
millionth of a centimetre). The sun's radiation 
is rich in ultra-violet light, but much of it never 
teacbes the earth, beixig absorbed by molecules 
of atmoimberio gases (in particular, osoue) as 
well as by soot and smoke partufies. One 
beneficial efftot of ultra-violet Ught on human 
beinjN Is that it brings aboot synthesis of 
vltamin-D from certain Ibtty substanoeB (called 
sterols) in the skin. The wave-lengths which 
effect this vitamin synthesis also cause son tan 
and son bam. Ultra-violet Jampe (which are 
meroixry-vapour discharge lamps) are also used 
for sterilising the air inside buildings, their rays 
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being lethal to bacteria. Many substancea i 
fluoresce under ultra-violet light; for Instance, 
cine silicate glows green, while csidmium borate ' 
throwrs out red light. This phenomenon is 
applied practiGally in fluorescent lamps, the 
light of requisite hue being secured by iudldous 
ndxture of the fluorescent materials which coat 
the lamp. See Eleotiio Light. 

Umbra, the fhll shadow of the earth or moon 
during an eclipse; the half shadow Is called 
penumbra. 

Uncials were a form of written characters used in 
times prior to the 10th cent.; while smaller 
than capitals they were larger than the later 
minuscule. The term uncial was a misapplica- 
tion of St. Jermne’s literae wniciaktt ** inch- 
high *’ letters. 

Unction, the act of anointing with oil, a symbol of 
consecration practised in the Roman Catholic. 
Greek, and other Churches, but not in the 
Protestant. Extreme unction is the rite of 
anointing a dying person with holy oil. This 
function consists In anointing the eyes. ears, 
nostrils, mouth, the palms of the hands, and the 
soles of the feet. 

Underdeveloped Countries are countries in which 
primitive methods of production still largely 
prevail. Most of the population arc peasants, 
carrying on agricultural pursuits on small- 
holdings without much use of capital, and the 
industrial production Is largely in the hands of 
individual craftsmen working without expensive 
capital Instruments. Many of these countries 
are now trying to carry through large plans of 
industrialisation but are severely hampered by 
lack of capital resources, as they need to import 
capital goods for wlilch they tlnd it dltllcult to 
pay with exports, especially when the *' terms 
of trade ** (see 06) are unfavourable to primary 
producers The need for capital Imposes on 
such countries the necessity of a high rate of 
saving out of their national Incomes: but this is 
difficult to enforce in view of the deep poverty 
of most of the people. They accordingly stand 
in need of help from the advanced countries, 
both with capital loans at low interest rates and 
gifts. See 010. 

Unioorn, a tabulous single-homed animal. In 
heraldry its form Is horse-like, with the tail of a 
lion and pointed single horn growing out of the 
forehead. In the Middle Ages the unicorn was 
a symbol of virginity. 

Union ol Great Britain and Ireland was proposed 
in the Irish Parliament in Jan. 1790 after 
the 1798 Rebellion and came into force on 
Jan. 1. 1801. The troubled history of Ireland, 
associated with the question of self-goveno- 
ment, nationalism, land, and religion, culmin- 
ated in the Easter revolution of 191G. A treaty 
giving the 26 southern counties Independence 
in 1021, as the Irish Free State, was followed 
by a period of internal dissentlon. In 1087 a new 
constitution was enacted in Eire in which no ref- 
erence was made to the Crown. This, however, 
left In force the External Relations Act of 1036 
and with its repeal in 1048, Eire separated itself 
from the British Crown and thus severed the last 
coDstitutlonal link with the Commonwealth, and 
became an independent Republic. 

Union. Treaty of, was the treaty by wliich Scotland 
became formally united to England, the two 
countries being incorporated as the United 
Khigdom of Great Britain, the same Parliament 
to represent both. Scotland electing sixteen 
Pjeers and forty-five members of the House of 
CmnmonB. Uniformity of coins, weights, and 
measures was provided for. Scottish trade laws 
and customs were assimilated to those of 
England, and as regards religion and the prac- 
tices of the law. Scotland was to contlniie as 
before llile Act was latif)^ on May 1, 1707. 

United Nattons. ^ee Section C, Part Zl, 

Univeise In astronomy means not only the star 
system (of which the sun and planets are a small 
part) but all the oountless star systems or nebulae 
which may be separated from each other by 
millions or ligbt-yean. See F3-7. 

UnlverMUes are instltuthms of higher education 
whose principal obiects are the increase of 
knowledge over a wide field through original 
thought and research and Its extension by the 
teachl^ of students. Such societies existed 
in the ancient world, notably in Greece and 
CC (77th Ed.) 
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India, but the origin of the University as we 
know it today lies in mediaeval Europe, the word 
universttas being a contraction of the Latin 
term for corporations of teachers and students 
organised for the promotion of higher learning. 
The earliest bodies to become recognised under 
this description were at Bologna and Paris in 
the first half of the 12th cent.; Oxford was 
founded by an early migration of scholars from 
Paris, and Cambridge began with a further 
migration from Oxford. Other UniversItieB 
sprang up all over Europe, including three in 
Scotland— St. Andrews (1412). Glasgow (1451). 
and Aberdeen (1404) — which were followed by 
Edinburgh in 1582. These six bodies remained 
the only Universities In Great Britain until the 
foundation in 1826-20 of University and King's 
Colleges in London (resulting in the establish- 
ment of the Univemity of Ix>Ddan in 1836) and 
of the University of Durham in 1832. There are 
(1968) thirty-three Universities in England; 
Aston. Bath. Birmingliam. Bradford, Bristol, 
Brunei, Cambridge, The (3ity. Durham, East 
Anglia. Essex, Exeter. Hull. Keele, Kent. Ijan- 
caster. Leeds. Leicester, Liverpool, London. 
Loughborough, Manchester (including Man- 
chesterUniversity Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology). Newcastle. Nottingham, Oxford. Bead- 
ing. Salford. Sheffield, Southampton, Surrey. 
Sussex. Warwick, York, in addition to the Royal 
College of Art. which under Royal Charter 
(1067) grants the degrees of Doctor, Master, and 
Bachelor of Art or Design (R.C.A.). Wales has 
one University (The University of Wales with 
CoUeges at Aberystwyth, Bangor. Cardiff and 
Swansea) in addition to St. David's. Lampeter, 
which confers two degrees (in Arts and Theo- 
logy). and the Welsh College of Advanced Tech- 
nology. Cardiff, which is expected to be granted 
university status. Scotland now has eight 
(Aberdeen, Dundee (1967). Edinburgh. Glas- 
gow. Heriot-Watt (1066), St. Andrews. Stirling 
(1067), and Strathclyde (1064), Britain's first 
technological University. Northern Ireland has 
two (Queen's University. Belfast, and the newly 
created University of Ulster. The number of 
students in the United Kingdom is expected to 
reach between 220.000 and 225.000 in 1971. 
Formed from colleges of technology, art and 
design, commerce, and other institutions, thirty 
polytechnics are to be established in England 
and Wales as centres of higher education. The 
Republic of Ireland has Trinity College. Dublin 
(founded in 1502), and the National University 
of Ireland, with its three constituent University 
Colleges at Dublin. Cork, and Galway. The 
10th cent, also saw a wide extension of the 
University movement throughout the British 
Empire, the early important foundations being 
McGill (1821). Toronto (1827). and Laval (1852) 
in Canada: Sydney (1850) and Melbourne (1853) 
in Australia: New Zealand (1870): South Africa 
(1873) : Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras n 1857 
in India: and the University of the Punjab 
(1882) in the present Pakistan. Since the war a 
number of Universities and University Colleges 
have been instituted In Commonwealth coun- 
tries — ^In the West Indies, In East and West 
Africa and Rhodesia, in Malaysia. India, and 
Pakistan. In the U.S.A. the development of 
higher education has left the Univendtles less 
sharply defined than In Europe and the Com- 
monwealth, the best-known being Harvard. 
Yale. Princeton, Columbia, and Chicago. In 
England a certain emphasis has always been 
placed on the pTovision of residential facilities 
for students. The Universities receive aid from 
the State mainly in the form of direct grants 
from the Treasury made on the advice of the 
University Giants Committee, a committee 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mim people with wide educational and/or in- 
dustrial experience. But ibey are self-governing 
institutions free from State control. See aho 
N88-88. 

Universl^ Boat-race. iSeeUSS. . ^ 

Uianiiim, a metal, symbrji U. discovered by 
Klaproth in 1780 in pitch-blende. It is a white 
metal which tarnishes, readily in air. Great 
developments have followed the discover that 
the nucleus of the uranium isotope U*'* under- 
goes fission, and uranium minerals have become 
very Important since it was found that atomic 
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eneigy ooidd be ideaaed oontroDably by taldny 
adTaatace of PmtIoub to the eeoond 

world war tbe nianlmn content of all the 
uranium otqb that were mined was estimated at 
1.000 tons. Before atomic energy work began 
to take the major part of the world's output of 
uranium minersli, tbe chief useta of uranium 
compounds were the oeramios and textile 
industries. See aUo Nuclear Reactors, Nuclear 
Fission. F12(l). 

Uraiins. This planet was discovered by Herscdiel 
in 1781. Its diame^ is 82,000 miles and its 
average distance from the sun is 1.788 million 
miles. It has five small satellites. 

Urea, the final product in inainmals of the break- 
down of nitrogenous waste. e.y.. excess amino- 
adds. It is very soluble in water and is 
excreted in urine. In 1828 Wohler synthesised 
urea from inorganic matter. This was the first 
laboratory synthesis of an organic substance 
and refute the idea that living creatures or life 
force ate necessary to create such substances. 

Ursa Major, tbe Greater Bear, or ‘'Charles's 
Wain." a constellation familiar to all observers 
because of the brlllianoe of the seven stars form- 
ing its outline. It never sets in these latitudes. 

Ursa Minor, the Lesser Bear Constellation, has. 
like Ursa Major, seven prominent stars, of which 
the pole star is tbe brightest. 

Utopias. iSeeJ48. 

V 

Vaccination, a system of inoculation against small- 
pox dlsovered by Dr. Jenner in the 18th cent. 
In Great Britain it is nsoal for all infants at the 
age of three months to be vaccinated unless the 
parent conscientiously believes that it would 
be barmiUl to the infant's health. See Pll(2). 

Valency. A term used by chemists to describe 
the combining ability of an element with respect 
to hydrogen. Thus oxygen, which forms water. 
HtO, with hydrogen Is said to have a valency 
of two. nitrogen (forms ammonia, NHg) three, 
and carbon (forms methane. CHi) four. (Jhlor- 
ine forms hydrogen chloride. HQ. and is said 
to be monovalent. This empirical approach 
cannot account for valency in such oompounds 
as carbon monoxide. CO, which appears to 
require both elements to have the same 
valency. With the discovery of the electron 
it was realised that the concept of valency 
and chemical bonds Is Intimately concerned 
with the electronic structure of atoms, and 
theories have been advanced to explain why 
the same element can have different valencies 
in different compounds. Iron, for example, can 
have a valency of two (FeClg, ferrous chloride) 
or three (FeC}l«, finrrlo chloride). ffesMSL 

ValentineHi Day, the 14th Feb., is a festival 
in oelebration of 8t. Valentine, one of the 
Ghrlstiaa martyrs of the 8rd cent. A sweet- 
heart or Valentine Is chosen on that day and 
letters or tokens sent secretly to tbe object of 
affection. 

Valballa, in Scandlnavlazi mythology, is tbe special 
Paradise to which the souls of warrion slain in 
battle were transported. Tbe term is also 
generally used to designate a burial place of 

VaUorrisf • the chosen handmaidens of Odin, ap- 
pointed to serve at tbe Valhalla banquets. 
Tbelr most Importont office, however, acoordbig 
to the Norse mythology, was to ride through the 
air at a time of battle and point out tbe heroes 
who were to faJL It is one of these Valkyries 
who is made the heroine of Wagner’s opera 
" Die Walkfixe.'' 

Valve, an electrouio device oouslsting of two or 
more metal plates (electrodes) usually enclosed 
in an evacuated glass bulb. One of tbe elect- 
rodes is heated causing electrons to be emitted. 
If a positive voltage is applied to the other 
eleotrode, theetoctrons will move towards it and 
the valve must conduct Oleotrldty. Tbe cur- 
rent will only flow in one direction ae the dect- 
rons are emitted only from one dectrode. A 
valve with two dectrodes is called a diode, but 
by putting in one or more bitermedlate elect- 
rodes tbe flow of current can be sensitively 
oontidlled and tbe valves are then called 
triodes, pentodes, etc., soourdlng to the total 
number of dectrodes in them. Valves have 
fboad extensive applications in amplifiers. 


rectifiers, oscillators, and many electronic 
devices, but ate now bdng superseded by tran- 
slstors in many applications where It is advan- 
tageous to have greater reliability, smaller 
power consumption, and smaller siae. 

Vampire or WerewoU, according to ancient super- 
stition. was a spectre in human form whioih rose 
from its grave in tbe nidit-time and preyed upon 
the living as they dept, sucking their blood, and 
then returning to the grave. 

Vampire-Bats, blood-eatmg bats of tropical 
America. They puncture tbe ddn with their 
incisor teeth, leaving a wound that bleeda 
profhsdy. The blood is lapped up by the bat. 
not sucked. 

Vanadium, a scarce metallio dement, symbol V, 
whose chief ores are carootite and patronite. 
Some iron ores contain it Most of the vanad- 
ium commercially produced finds its way into 
vanadium steels, which are used for tools and 
parts of vehteles, being hard, tough, and very 
resistant to shocks. The oxide Is used as a 
catalyst in industry, espedally in making 
sulpburic add. 

Van Allen Belts. One of the most remarkable 
discoveries made during the I.G.Y., 1957-68. 
was that the earth is surrounded by a great 
bdt of radiation. Evidence otme from Sput^ 
nik JI (which carried the dog Lalka) and from 
the American sateUitea, Explofere I and III. 
Tbe American scientist. J. A. van Allen, was 
able to explain the puzsllng data collected from 
these satellites. Subsequent observations with 
deep space-probes showed that there are in fact 
two Eones of high Intensity particle radiation 
surrounding the earth, one concentrated at a 
distance of about 1.000 miles, the other at about 
16.000 miles. A close relation exists between 
the shapes of the sones and the earth's magnetic 
field, lieoent evidence suggests that Jupiter 
also is surrounded by a dense belt of trapped 
energetic particles. See Earth’s Magnetic Field, 
Section F, Part IV. 

Varnish is of two leading kinds: spirit varnish, 
made from resinous substances dissolved in 
spirit; and oil varnish. In which tbe dissolving 
agent is linseed oil and turpentine. 

Vatican, tbe Papal residence at Rome, a famous 
palace on tbe hill adjacent to Bt. Peter’s. Its 
museum is a rich treasure-bouse of literary and 
artistic objects. 

Vauxhall Gardens, a famous London pleasure 
resort from the early part of tbe 18th to the 
middle of the 10th cent. It was here that 
many great aingers appeared, where tbe earliest 
balloon ascents were made, and where there 
were fine displays of fireworks. 

Vain. See Lode. 

Venus, the brightest of all tbe planets, whose orbit 
lies between that of Mercury and tbe earth, 
eeoond In order from the sun {see F6). It can 
approach the earth to within 26 million miles. 
At wide Intervals Venus passes across the sun’s 
disc (" transit of Venus "). The first transit 
was recorded In 1689. since then four have 
occurred, in 1761, 1760, 1874. and 1882, and 
the next is due in 2004. In common with all 
tbe other planets it moves around the sun in 
the same direction as the earth, but is the only 
one that rotates about its axis in the opposite 
direction. The planet takes Just under 225 
earth days to complete an orbit round the sun. 
In 1067 Russia succeeded in soft-landing an 
Instrumented canister from their Venus IV re- 
search spacecraft. Measurements gave a pic- 
ture of a very hostile environment— high surface 
temperature, a very high atmospheric pressure, 
an atmosphere 16 times denser than on earth of 
almost pure carbon dioxide. See also F7. 

Venus Fly-trap, a weU-known insectivorous 
plaat iJHonaea musdwXa) occurring in Carolina 
in damp mossy places. It is related to the Sun- 
dew. The leaf is the organ that catches the 
Insects. The leaf blade is In two halves, hinged 
along the centre line. Each half bears three 
sensitive haJxs called *' trigger haJn." When an 
insect touches a trigger, tbe two halves of tbe 
leaf dap together, trapping the Insect between 
them, when It is digested by a aeontion (diges- 
tive ensyxnes) from tbe leaf, which afterwards 
absorbs tbe soluble products. 

VeraaUBatfon. Seeds which, after being exposed to 
a low temperature, produce plants that flower 
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MtUa than nstiAl arc aald to have been ** Tema- 
Uae^ Thle techniaue of aeed treatment de- 
Ttoed by Lraenko b OBlled yemaliaation. lib 
obJmed to have been widely need In Buaela to 
obtain cereal erope In placea where climatic con- 
dltlona are fityoniabto for only a abort aeaaon. 

Van^ea. Treaty oL The Peace Treaty. I91d. 
ending the ttnt world war. The flrat haif 
waa deyoted to the organbatfam of the League 
of Kationa. Among the territorial changea 
Germany ceded Al8ace>Lmriidne to France. 
Poaen and the Oorrldor to Poland. Germany 
undertook to dtaarm. to abolbh uniyeraal mili- 
tary aenrioe. to keep only a email army of 
100.000 and a small nayy. Her colonieB were 
to be shared out among the Allies under League 
Mandates. Beparations were to be paid, but 
were gradually reduced and entirely ceased in 
1032. Hitler took unilateral action agaioat the 
Treaty eapecially in regard to rearmament and 
the annexation of Austria. Hitler's attempt to 
change the ealdem froutien waa the immedbte 
cause of the Second World War. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, in Kensington. Lon- 
don. waa begun in I8fi2 as the Museum of Orna- 
mental Art at Marlborough House. The pre- 
sent building was completed in 1000. and has 
the following nine departments: Architecture 
and Sculpture; Ceramics: Engraying. Illus- 
tration and Design: Metalwork: Paintings: 
Woodwork: Textiles: Library (of books on 
art) and Book-production: and the Dept, of 
Circulation. The Bethnal Green Museum b a 
branch of the V. and A. 

Victoria Gross, an order of merit for conspicuous 
yalour. awarded to membeie of the Army, Hayy. 
and Air Force, waa established in 1866. In July 
1060 it was announced that all holders of the 
V.G. for whom the British Goyernment b respon- 
sible would receiye a tax-free annuity of £100. 

Vienna Oongreas. sat at Vienna from Sept. 1814 
to June 1816. and settled the delimlnation of the 
territories of the yarious Eunmean nations 
after the defeat of Napoleon. The Treaty of 
Vienna which resulted gave Ceylon. Mauritius, 
Gape Colony. Heligoland. Malta, and part of 
Guiana to England; France was not permitted 
to hold more territory than she had possessed at 
the outbreak of the Beyolution in 1780; 
Austria took Northern Italy: Bussla part of 
Poland: and Prussia, part of Saxony and the 
Khenbh province. Except for one or two 
changes the clauses of the treaty were main- 
tained for over forty years. 

Viet-Minh. the Indo-Chinese (Annamite) national 
movement led by Ho Cbi-Minh which resisted 
French rule from 1946 to 1054. when Vietnam 
was partitioned as a result of the Geneva Con- 
ference. The National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam b called the Viet Gong. 

Vikings. Scandinavian pirates who from the 8th 
to the 10th cent, were the terror of northern 
waters. Sometimes the Vikbig raids reetdied 
south to the Mediterranean and east to the 
White Sea, and they ventured as far as Green- 
land and North America. Their leader Burlk 
founded the first Bussian kingdom of Novgorod. 
They excelled in shipbuildlxig. were fine salloiB 
and splendid craftsmen. 

Vinegar. Thb condiment and preservative ta a 
weak solution of acetic acid (8-0%) formed by 
the oxidation of ethyl alcohol by the action of 
t^teria on alcoholic liquor (wine, beer, cider, 
ffumented finilt Juices, or malted cereato). Wine 
vinegar b usually red: malt vinegar b brown. 
The name vinegar b derived from the latin vi- 
mim aipre, bad wine. See also Aoetto Add. 

Vinyl Plastics are potymers made from derivativas 
of ethylene, examples are polyvinyl ohloride 
(P.V.C.). whicih b used In middng plastic pipes 
and kitchen utensUs. among other things; 
polyvinyl acetate used in the paint industry 
and in bonding laminated articles like plywood: 
and polystyrene (poly vinyl bensene) used in 
nMj-Triinr eleotrioal fittingB and for tenses. 

Viper, a famil y of poisonous snakes of which there 
b one example m Britain, the oommon viper or 
adder, only found in rexr dry loealittes. 

Virus. 8eeP7. 

Visibility b defined by the distance at which 
the fartheet of a serleB of objects, specially 
sdeoted to show against the ekyline or in good 
oontrasl with their badEground. can be db- 
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tingobhed. VbihilitT depends ohbfly upon 
the oonoentiathm of water or dust partides 
suspended in the air. Instrumente are avail* 
able to meseore the obscurity of the atmo- 
R>here more directly, tnduding that at night 
A large lapse rate of temperature and a strong 
wind are favourable to g<^ visibility; a small 
lapse rate, calm or light wind fovonrabte to bad 
visibility. Fog ta when the vbIbUity b less than 
1.100 yds.: mbt or hare when It b between 

_ 1,100 and 2.200 yds. SrePoUntton. 

Vboonnt a title of rank coming between that of 
Earl and Baron. The title origlndly stood for 
d^ty-earl. The flret English Vlsoount was 
Vboount Beaumont, created in 1440. 

Vitamins, name of a group of organic suhstanoes 
found in relatively minute amoimta in certain 
foodstuffs, essentbl for growth and the mainten- 
ance of normal bodily structure and function. 
The Hungarian bloehembt Baent-GyOrgyl. who 
first isolated vitamin G or asooibio add, defined 
the vitamin as ** a substance that makes you ill 
if you don't eat iti" 

Voteanoes are vents through which mogma 
reaches the sorface as lava flows, or as the solid 
products. e.o.. ashes and bombs, of explosive 
eruption. The vent may be cylindrical or it 
may be a long fissure. The fonuer type usually 
builds up cones. e.g., Vesuvius. Notable active 
volcanoes are Etna. Vesuvius and Stromboli. in 
Italy; Hekla in Iceland: and Mont Pel6e In 
Martinique. The last-named was in violent 
eruption in 1002, when the chief town of Bt. 
Pierre was completely destroyed. Volcanic 
eruptions are sometimes linked with briUiant 
sunset phenomena. e.g.. the Padfio bland of 
Krakatoa (1883). whose atmospheric and tidal 
effects were recorded all over the world, and 
Agung on the island of Ball (1063). which had 
been dormant for 120 years. A new fissure 
volcano (Surtsey) developed off the coast of 
Iceland in 1063. 

Vote. There are three species of Brltbb vole; the 
Field-vole, the Bank-vote, and the Water-vola. 

Volt, the electromotive force unit, named after 
Alessandro Volta (1745-1827). and defined in 
terms of the coulomb, the second, and the Joule. 

Vraic. a name tor seaweea In the Channel Islands, 
where it b extensively used as a manure. 

Vulgate, a term used to designate the Latin version 
of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent. 

Vulture, a famous bird of prey of two distinctive 
groups; that of the Old World, whose nostrib 
are separated by a bony partition, and the New 
World vulture, which baa no such division. 
Vultures feed on oarrlon and are the great 
scavengers of tropical regions. The European 
species are the Egyptian vulture. Griffon vul- 
ture, Black vulture, and Bearded vulture. 
Vultures have no feathers on the head and 
neck. 


Wading Birds, Charadriiformee, an order of migra- 
tory, long-legged, long-billed birds, frequenting 
marshes and shallow waters. They include the 
plovers, avocets. stilts, oyetercatchers. curlews, 
phalaropes, godwits, dunlins, sandpipen, red- 
shanks, greenshanks, snipe, woodcocks, the . 
pratincole of the Meditenranean, and the sun 
bittern of tropical America. Many spectes 
breed in Britain. 

WagtoUa, fomiliar long-tailed small biida, the 
most common British species being the Pied or 
Water (with sub-species White) Grey and the 
Yellow (sub-species Blue.) Wagtaib nest In 
holes and are active of habit 

WallooDs, name given to the French-speaking 
population of the southern provlnoes of Belgium, 
in contrast to the Ftemlnga or Dutch-speaking 
population of the northern provinces. The 
Walloon areas contain the mining and heavy 
industries of the country; the Ftembb regiooB 
are more agricultural. WaHoons number e. 

8 million, FlemingB c. 5 million. The Afeuae- 
meta Poptdaire WaOtm deeites an autonomous 
Walknda within the Briglan state. 

Walpurgb NU^. the night bsfore May Jet when 
witebes a^oreatuies of evil ue suppoi^fo 
have liberty to rosm. Named after Bt Wal- 
puigb, an ningibti nun. who went on a mission 
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to Germany In the 8th cent. There is a fiunous 
Walmugis night scene In Goethe's Faust, 

Walras, a yery large marine mammal, related to 
the sesJs haying In the upper Jaw two large 
enryed tusks, which ayerage In length firom 
16 In. to 2 ft. It liyes on bl-valye molluscs, and 
inhabits the Arctic seas. An adult walrus can 
exceed 12 ft. In length and welkh oyer a ton. 

Wapentake, the ancient name glm in the northern 
counties to territorial divisions corresponding 
to the Hundreds of southein oountiea 

Wartders, a fismlly of small, livtiy song-blrda 
closdy related to the flycatdierB and thrushes. 
Bepresented in Britain by about 86 spedes. 
Including the dhlffchaff. one of the earliest 
spring yisitOTB, willow-wren, wood-warbler, 
blackcap, garden-warbler, whltethroats, sedge- 
and grasshopper-warbler. 

Water u the driest compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen. It is formed when an electric spark Is 
pained through a mixture of the gases, and la a 
product of combostloo of all hydrogen-contain- 
ing compounds. e.g„ petrol, coal, coal gas, and 
wood. Water is essential to livlngmatter. and is 
the medium which carries food to animaplB and 
plants. Salts in hard water may be removed by 
distillation of the water or by a process known as 
ion-exchange (water softraing). Pure water 
fkeeses at 0” C. and boils at 100** C. and is used 
as a standard of temperature on this scale. 
It has a maximum density at 4** C. Heating 
water above 100** a converts it into steam, 
which is used under pressure to convert heat 
energy into usefiil work, as in electrical power 
stations and steam engines. Water gas is a mix- 
ture mainly of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
formed by blowing steam and oxygen through 
red-hot coke: it is used as a fhel. Water is 
one of the very few compounds which fireeses 
from the surihce down rather than from the 
bulk of the liquid up. This property has im- 
portant consequences on the preservation of 
life In rivers and lakes when they are frosen over. 

Water Hracinfh {Eichhomia erassipes), a beautiful 
aquatic plant native to Brazil which has spread 
to other favourable equatorial regions of the 
world causing havoc on account of its abnormal 
rate of reproduction away from its natural en- 
vironment. In recent years it has invaded the 
Nile and the Congo, forming vast floating car- 
pets which block the channels, clog the paddles 
of river craft and de-oxygenate the water, killing 
the fish. It is being held in check by spraying 
with the herbicide 2.4D. 

Waterloo, Battle o!, was fought on June 18th, 1816. 
The Allies (British German, and Dutch) under 
WellingtonandBlflcherdefeatedtheFrenchunder 
Napoleon. This ended Napoleon's career. 

Waterloo Bridge, crossing the Thames, was built 
by Bennie, and opened in 1817. It had nine 
arches, each of 120 ft. span, was built of granite, 
and had a length (including approaches) of 
2,466 ft. The present bridge, completed in 
1042, and formally OMned Dec. 10, 1046, is a 
flne example of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. (Arohiteot. Sir Giles Gllbert-Scott.) 

Water-Spider, an interesting little animal which 
spins a sac of silk on a water-plant, which it 
uses as a sort of diving bell Into this bell it 
introduces bubbles of air, one at a time; thus 
the spider is enabled to remain below the surface 
a considerable time. 

Watsispoiit, whirling tomado-lihs doud, occurring 
at sea. It begins as a cone of cloud tapering 
slowly downwards, the sea surface becoming 
disturbed: on reaching the centre of the cloud 
of spray the spout takes on the appearance of 
a cohunn of water. A number of these vortioee 
may form fairly dose together at about the same 
time, their duration ranging up to 80 minutes. 

Waging Street, the name of the old Boman road 
which ran ftom the Channel ports by way of 
London to Shropshire. See also Roman Roads. 

Watt A unit of eleotrlcal power equivalent to 1 
Joule of work per second, named after James 
Watt (1786-181S). 1 horsepower « 746*7 

watts. See N14. 

Wax, the name applied to certain substances or 
mixtures which are solids having little crystal- 
line form and may be regarded as solidified oils. 
They are used for various purposes, such as the 
making of wax candles, bleaching, and making 
arUfloial flowers and anatomical models, also in 


pharmacy for blending in the composition of 
plasters, ointment, etc. The best-known natural 
wax is beeswax, and there are others, such sa 
spermaceti, obtained from the sperm whale, and 
Chinese wax, which is a cerotyl cerotate. 

WaxbiU, a small Oriental and African bird of the 
Estrildidae family, with wax-like bill and beauti- 
fully variegated plumage. The Java sparrow, 
and the Blue-breasted waxbiU are attractive, 
and often find their way into cages. 

Waya-Ooose, the name given to a festive gathering 
of people employed in printing and other works, 
so called from the fact that in earlier times a 
goose was the principal dish of the feast. 

WeaseL a carnivore mammal found in Britain, 
smallest member of the group Including the 
Stoat. Polecat, and Pine-marten, about 8 in. 
long. Its fUr is reddish on the upper side of the 
animal, white on the under side; it may all torn 
white in winter with the exception of the tail. 

Weather, the factors determining to-morrow's 
weather are so manifold, variable, and complex 
that the task of the meteorologist is no easy 
one. There are still people who cling to the 
idea that weather is determined by the phase of 
the moon, but their predictions have no 
backing, and can be dismissed. 
Changes in temperature, humidity, and speed of 
air masses can best be measured by instruments 
designed for the purpose. By taking into ac- 
count the peculiar character of any part of the 
country, whether coastal, high- or low-lying, in- 
dustrial. sheltered, precise forecasts for that par- 
ticular region can be made up to twenty-four 
hours ahead and sometimes longer. We need to 
know more about the beat exchange between 
oceans and the atmosphere before long-range 
forecasting is poaaible. The British Isles lie in 
the path of depressions moving north-eastward 
across the Atlantic. It is the frequency, inten- 
sity, and speed of these centres of low pressure, 
which give these islands such changeable 
weather. On the other hand, when an anti- 
cyclone builds up and embraces the British Isles, 
settled weather Is fairly certain, the type of 
weather, whether dull or cloudless, warm or cold, 
depending mainly on the direction of the wind in 
the particular area concerned and the time of 
year. An American earth satellite. Vanguard II, 
was launched in Feb. 1969 to serve as the first 
"weather-eye " in space. 

Weather Lore. Before instruments were invented 
to measure atmospheric conditions, man relied 
on his own observation of wind and sky. 
behaviour of birds and aniinalB. and came to 
associate certain phenomena with types of 
weather. Many popular weather rhymes have 
survived the centuries, and as long as forecasting 
Is confined to the next 24 hours there Is 
perhaps something to be said for them, particu- 
larly those dmdlng with the winds. What Is 
very unlikely Is that next year's summer can be 
predicted from this year's rrinter. or that one 
month's weather is related to that of another. 
The study of past records reveals too many 
exceptions for such predictions to be of much 
use in forecasting. 

Weaver Bird, the popular name for a largo group 
of finch-like Ifirds bdonging to the family 
Ploeeidae, found principally in Africa but also 
In Bouthem Asia. Australia, and Europe and 
remarkable for their habit of building nests 
formed of blades of grass dexterously inter- 
woven and suspended from the boughs of trees. 

Weaving has been practised since before any times 
of trhicb we have record. The Egyptians credit 
the Invention to Isis, the Gredans to Minerva. 
The main principle of the weaving loom is the 
same to-day as it was thousands of years ago; a 
warp extends lengthwise through the loom, the 
threads being held in separate regular order by 
being passed through a reed or ** slay." while the 
weft is crossed through alternating threads of 
the warp by means of a shuttle which holds the 
weft. Thus the fabric Is built up. Weaving 
was done by hand up to the early part of the 
19tb cent., when Cartwright's steam-power 
loom was introduced, and is now in universal 
use. The Jacquard loom for weaving figured 
designs dates from 1801. 

Wedding Anniversaries are: first. Cotton: second 
Paper; third. Leather; fourth. Fruit and 
Flower; fifth. Wooden; sixth. Sugar; seventh 
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Woollen : eighth. Salt: ninth. Copper: tenth, , 
Tin; twelfbn. Silk and Fine Linen; fifteenth. 
Cry^al; twentieth. China; twenty-fifth. 
SUver; thirtieth. Pearl; thirty-fifth. Cond; 
fortieth. Buby; fiftieth. Golden; aixtieth. Dia- 
mjcmd; -aizty-fifth. Blue Sapphire: seventieth. 

Plft tlntim. 

Wednesday, the 4th day of the week, derived its 
name flronn Woden or Odin, the Nome god of war. 

Weii^ta and Heasurea. See N18-14. 

Welding is a means of Joining together two pieces 
of material, often metals, by heating the Joint 
until the substances melt locally, run together, 
and then sdldify. The heating can be by 
burning gas (e.g.. oxy-acetylene welding) or 
electric current (electric arc welding). Tech- 
niques exist for welding anything from halr-like 
wires to massive steel plates. See Soldering. 

WerewoU. a man or woman, who according to 
mediaeval belief, could be turned by witchcraft 
or magic Into a wolf, eat human flesh or drink 
human blood, and turn into himself again. 
This belief was widely held in Europe, and 
similar superstitions prevail among most primi- 
tive peoples. a.p.. the ** leopard man ” of certain 
Afirican tribes. Lycanthropy (from Qr. -> wolf- 
man) is a form of madness in which the patient 
imagines himself a beast. 

Westminster Abbey stands on the site of an old 
church and Benedictine foundation of the 7th 
cent. It was rebuilt under Edward the Con- 
fessor. and again under Henry III., and impor- 
tant additions were made by Edward 11.. 
Edward HI.. Bichard II.. Itlchard HI. and 
Henry V1I.« the latter erecting the beautiftil 
eastern chai^ in the perpendicular style which 
bears his name. The western towers and front 
were rebuilt by Wren in the 18th cent. It 
contains tombs of many sovereigns, of the 
Unknown Warrior, and many other illustrious 
men are commemorated by monuments. 

Westminster Cathedral, seat of the Boman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster. It was deemed 
by J. F. Bentley and built between 1805 and 
IdlO. It is of red brick, in early Chilstian 
Byjsantine style with a domed campanile. 283 ft 
high, and a decorative Interior. 

Westminster Hall, adjoining the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. was built as a Banqueting Hall by William 
Bufus. and many courtly festivals were held 
there In succeeding centuries. King John 
established the Iaw Courts there. It now forms 
a gigantic hallway, leading to the Houses of 
Parliament. Charles 1., 8ii Thomas More, 
and Warren Hastings were tried tliere. 

Whale, a completely aquatic mammal: the 
fore-limbs are modified to form fln-like paddles 
and there is virtually no external trace of the 
hind-limbe. There are two malor groups of 
whales— the Toothed Whalee, Including the 
Sperm-whale (Cachalot), Dolphins. Killer- 
whales. and Porpoises: and the WhoMtone 
Whales, In the latter a aeries of whalebone 
plates grow down from the roof of the mouth, 
and. being frayed at their edges into a hairy 
fringe, together constitute a Altering mechan- 
ism. Hie animal takes In sea water containing 
minute organisms on which it feeds: the mouth 
is then closed and the tongue nlaed when the 
water is forced out through the Alter, on which 
is left the food. As the tongue is lowered, the 
whalebone plates straighten up, flicking the 
food on to the tongue, which transfers it to the 
gut. Most whale oil Is obtained from the thick 
layer of fat under the akin (blubber), but in the 
Sperm-whale there is a large reserve of oil In the 
bead. The oil is used for niaJcing candles. 
w»«-*g arlne. and soap. Ambergris used in 
perfumery coanee from the intestine of whales. 
The number of whales that may be killed in a 
season is limited by International Convention. 

Wtaimbrel, a bird of the Curlew family, more com< 
mon tn Scotland than in England. 

Whinohat, a small migratoir bird, a breeding 
visitor to Britain (Apr. to Oct.); bright brows 
phnnage. with prominent eye stripe. 

Whirlwind, a sodden circular rush of opx>o8ing 
winds, which often causes much damage. 

Whiskers in physics and materials science (q.t>.) are 
tiny rods of crystal, thinner than human hair 
and perhaps half an inch long. Their impor- 
tance lies in the fact that such crystals are free 
from the defects described on FJ17. They are 


also free from surface cracks and steps. This 
means they are Immensdy strong because 
failures of strength in ordinary solids are due to 
impertections and cracks of one kind or another. 
Large numbers of whiskers of strooig solids like 
graphite, silicon, or silicon carbide embedded in 
a matrix of softer matter such as plastic or 
metal would make a very strong new material. 
Many laboratories are developing such sub- 
stances. 

Whisky, an ardent spirit distilled from malt or 
other grain, and containing a large percentage 
of alcohol. It has a greater consumption than 
any other spirit, and is of many kinds, Scotch 
and IrlEdti whiskies being chiefly consumed in 
this country, and being of pot still or patent 
still production, or a blend of the two. Whidey 
is the most heavily taxed product: In 1661 a 
duty of 4d. a gallon was imposed, today the duty 
is £10 10«. lOd. on a proof gallon. American 
whiskies are mostly distUled from com (maise). 
or rye. See AlcohoL 

White Elephant, a term in common use to designate 
a gift that causes the recipient more trouble 
or cost than it is worth: derived from an old- 
time custom of the Kings of Siam who presented 
a white elephant to a courtier whom it was de- 
sired to ruin. 

Whitehall Palace, built within sight of West- 
minster by Hubert de Burgh. Earl of Kent, 
round about 1240. was the residence of the 
Archbishops of York until Wolsey presented it 
to Henry VIII in 1530. Thenoe-forward to 
1607. when it was burned down, it continued 
to be the favourite town residence of royalty, 
and to the Stuarts espedslly it was a great 
centre of court festivities. In those days, with 
its grounds, it extended from the Strand to the 
river. The only portion of Whitehall Palace 
now standing is the Banqueting Hall built by 
Inigo Jones, on a scaffold projected from the 
front of which CSiarles I was beheaded. A block 
of new government buildings has recently been 
built on part of the site of the old Palace. 

White House, the official residence at Washington 
of the l*reBident of the United States. 

Whitsuntide, the festival celebrating the descent 
of the Holy Ghost and occurring seven weeks 
after Easter. 

Whydab Bird, the widow-bird of Equatorial Africa. 
The Paradise Whydah is remarkable for the 
long tail and handsome black-and-scarlet plum- 
age of the male during mating season. 

Widow Bird, certain spedes of African weaver birds 
with predominantly black plumage. In the 
breeding season the male birds are strikingly 
beautiful, with scarlet and buff markings and 
long tall feathers. They are social parasites and 
trick other birds into rearing their young. 

Wlgeon, a surface-feeding duck of northern 
Europe, known In Britain more as a winter 
visitor than a nesting bird. It feeds in flodcs in 
the muddy estuaries and has a characteristic' 
'* whee-oo " call. 

Willow, a water-side-lovlng tree of the genus Salta, 
to which the osiers bdong. The best cricket- 
bat blades are made from a white willow, 5. 
alba var. eaendea, a fine tree with bluish-green 
leaves, mostly found In Essex. Willow Is also 
used for polo balls. Weeping willow. 8, taby- 
Umica, is native to Qiina and is the willow seen 
on Old China wlUow-pattem plates. It was intro- 
duced into England at the end of the 17th cent. 

Wind, air set in motion by spedal atmospheric 
conditions, is of vaiions degrees, from a dight 
rustling breeie to a hurricane. Winds are 
OQiwtofit. as in trade winds or anti-trade winds: 
periodic, as in monsoons and other wind- 
visitations occurring according to influences 
of season; cyclonic and onJt-evdonic. when their 
motion iB spiral; vMTheinda, hunicanee, and 
tornados, when high temperature and great 
density induce extreme agitation. Ordinarily, 
a wind is named from the point of the compass 
from which it blows, or it may be expressed in 
degrees from true north. The sirocco, the 
mietral, and the simoom are local forms of winds 
of great velocity. A btixeard is a biting blast 
of icy temperature. ,8ee also N88. 

WlndmillB were in use in the East In ancient times, 
but were not much seen in Europe before tbe 
18th cent. Wind sawmills were invented by a 
Dutobman in the 17tb cent., and one was erected 
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near the Strand in London in 1088. Great im- 
provementa have been made in these mllto, 
especially in the United States, where, by the 
application of the windshaft principle, much 
space is saved and the mills can be used for 
pumping, grinding, and other purposes. 

Windows (Old Norse vindauga -> wind-eye), an 
opening in a wall of a building to admit ligbt and 
air, and to afford a view of what ia outside. In 
northern Europe windows, as the derivation of 
the word implies, were first used for ventilation 
and glass was not used in private houses before 
the end of the 12th cent. In early Gothic (12th 
cent.) windows were still small and narrow, with 
rounded heads. In Early English (18th cent.) 
they became longer and the heads pointed. In 
the Decorated p^od (14th cent.) windows were 
mulUoned (divided by slender bars into panes) 
and the pointed heads often traceried. In 
Tudor times when the Renaissance had found 
He way to England, windows were larger and 
the bay-window (projecting fh>m the wall) and 
the oriel window (g.e.) were much in vogue: 
in the late 18th cent, curved bays (called bow- 
windows) became fashionable. Sash windows 
(Invented by the English) with wooden ffames 
and divided into eqi^ rectangular panes were 
used in Queen Anne and Georgian houses. 
Their deeiga was influenced by a passion for 
symmetry: they were very efiQcient ventilators. 
The French window reaches to the floor and has 
double casements opening as doors. A Dormer 
window is a vertical window set on the sloping 
side of a roof. One of the main features 
of modem architecture is the large area de- 
voted to windows a development made possible 
by improved heating systems. Windows are 
now mass-produced in stock slaes and patterns. 

Windsor Castle, the famous British royal residence 
on the banks of the Thames, as it now stands, 
was mainly built by Henry HI., though a royal 
residence had existed there from the time of 
the Oonqueror. Additions were made byHenry 
Vin., Elizabeth, and Charles U. Windsor 
I*ark and Forest comprise over 18.000 acres. 

Wine, the fermented Juice of the fireshly-gathered 
grape. There are innumerable varieties, each 
obtaining its distinctive character from the 
species of wine producing the grape, the locality 
of the vineyard, method of cultivation, etc. 
Wines are of three main Unde: BvarkUng, as in 
champagne, doe to their having been bottled 
before fermentation is complete: beverage, when 
the must has been fermented out before bott- 
ling. Such wines include the famous red an<) 
white wines of Burgundy. Bordeaux and the 
Rhone valley and the white wines of the Rhine 
Moselle and Loire valleys. Wines are fortiflea 
by the addition of alcohol either before fermen- 
tation (e.g. sherry) or during fermentation (e,g. 
port). The principal wine-producing areas of 
the world are: France, Italy, Aigeila, Spain, 
Portugal. Rumania, Argentine, Yugoslavia. 
U.S.S.R.. Greece, Germany. Hungary. The 
alcoholic content of wine varies widely, but is 
usually in the range 8-20% by volume. 

Wirebird, a spedes of plover confined to St. Helena 
where it is protected. 

Witan or Witenagemot, the name given to the 
Great Council of the Anglo-Saxons. '* the 
Onmcil of the Wise Men." and composed of the 
leading nobility. 

Witohoratt. See J45. 

Woad, a plant (leaelie Hndoria) that in olden days 
was lahsely used in England fcnr the blue dye 
obtained from the leaves. It Is a biennial plant 
belonging to the same family ICrueiferae) as the 
wallflower and is still cultivated in some 
parts* 

Wolves, well-known carnivorous animals still 
found in many parts of Europe, but not existing 
in Britain since the middle of the 17th omt. 
They usually hunt in packs. 

Woodcock, a wading bird, greatly valued for its 
flesh. It is a member of the snipe family, and 
tneeds in Britain. The parent bird is able to 
carry its young between its thiidi and body 
when flying to and firom the fheding spots. It is 
one of the birds protected by the Game 
Laws. 

Woodpecker, a fhmiliar tree-climbing, insecti- 
vorous hSid of oonspicuonB plumage, of which 
three speclM are Ibund in Britain, the green 
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woodpecker or yaffle (because of its harsh ory), 
^e great and lesser spotted woodpeckers. 
They build in the hollows of trees. Yaffle has a 
long sticky tongue for licking up ground insects, 
especially ants. Hie other two obtain insects 
dlggiiig into tree trunks with strong, dhisel- 
like bills, spearing the insects with a sharp 
tongue. The metaUio drumming sound mads 
by the birds in spring is thought to be caused by 
their beaks hammering away at some bant 
resounding substance. 

Wood’s HetaU an alloy with a very low melting 
point (86* G.. which Is under 150* F.) so that a 
spoon made of it will melt when used to stir a 
cup of tea. Contains bismuth 4 parts, lead 2 
parts, tin 1 part, cadmium 1 part. Its use ss a 
heat exchanger has now been largely superseded 
by silioone oils, which have a wider temperature 
range. 

Woodworm. Four beetles are mainly responsible 
for woodworm damage: common furniture 
beetle (Anobium vunctahm), powder post beetle 
(Lvetue brwmneuM), death watch beetle iXeeto- 
bivm rufoviUoeum), and house \longborn beetle 
(Sylotrupee bajtUue), Particular attention 
should be paid to wood in dampli dark, and out- 
of-the-way places, and the backs and under- 
neaths of furniture. The most frequent cause of 
woodworm damage is the oonunon fUmiture 
beetle {q.vX 

Wool is a fibre, made up of very long protein 
molecules. It has been largely grown and used 
in the manufkoture of doth in England sinoe 
before the Roman invasion. It is grown on the 
backs of sheep, and is of various kinds, accord- 
ing to the breed of sheep from which it is derived. 
Wool differs from hair in that it has a wavy, 
serrated fibre, its curl being a notable character- 
istic. whereas hair has a smooth surface com- 
parativdy free from serratures. Long wools 
are mostly used for the numufacture of worsted 
goods, and short wools for woollen doths, 
though the improvements In machinery in 
recent years have enabled manufacturers to 
utilise diort wools to a great extent for dress 
fabrics as well as for woollens. The finest wools 
are obtained from the fleece of the Spanish 
merino sheep. Australia. New Zealand, and 
the Argentine are the greatest wool-producing 
countries. 

Woolsack, the name given to the seat occupied by 
the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. It 
is a large square bag of wool, without back or 
arms, covered with red cloth. At the time when 
it was first used, in the reign of Edward IIL, 
wool was the great staple commodity of the 
country and, it is said, chosen for the seat of 
Judges as a constant reminder of the main 
source of the national wealth. The Lord 
Chancellor is said to be "appointed to the 
woolsack." 

World Council of Churches. See J45. 

World Population. According to the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook (1067), the world's 
estimated population in 1006 was 3,866,000,000. 
an Increase of 61 million since a year before. At 
this rate world population is likely to double by 
the year 200a Nearly three-quarters live in 
the under-developed countries, half in Asia. 
Different countries are at different stages in a 
demographic transition from the stability pro- 
vided by a combination of high birth rate and 
high death rate to that provided by a combi- 
nation of low birth rate and low death rate. 
Their recent population history and current 
trend of growth, the age-structure of their popu- 
lation, and consequently their population potm- 
tial for the near future are all widely different. 
By the beginning of the Christian era world 
population is believed to have been 200-800 
million, rising to about 500 million by 1660, and 
it is estimated that about one in 26 of all human 
beings who have ever lived are alive today. 
Wreck, the name given to trove found under 
water, usually from a maritime wreck. Finds 
must be brought to the notice of the Official 
Receiver of Wrecks, an offloer of HJR . Customs 
and Exofse. 

Wren, a family of small passerine birds possessing 
upturned tails and most abundant in South 
America. The British species Is an interesting 
singing bird with a surprisingly loud note for its 
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X 

Z^Don a rare gaseous element, symbol Xe. occur- 
ing In minute ouantlties In the atmosphere. 
disooTered by Sir Wmiam Bamsay and M. W. 

_ Traven in 1808. See Bare Oases. 

Z-Bays were discovered in 1805 by Professor 
Bdntgen. of Wursburg, while experimenting 
with a Crookes vacuum tube, when the iect 
was accidentally revealed that a photographic 
plate, contained in a dark box and exposed to 
its rays, was affected. To the X-rays the box 
was transparent. X-ray photographs are now 
commonly taken to obtain infonnation about 
objects enclosed within solid bodies: they 
enable bullets and any solid bodies of metal, as 
well as bones, etc., in the body to be perfectly 
located and investigated. The discovery has 
proved of great advantage in surgical opera- 
tions. X-rays are used to determine the struc- 
ture of matter: the atoms in a substance may be 
located and their relative positions determined 
by photographing reflections of the X-rays by 
the specimen. See Fll(l). 18(8). 

Zylem. the woody tissue of higher plants whose 
function is to conduct water and mineral salts 
upwards, and to provide mechanical support. 


Y 

Yacht, a light vessel now much used for pleasure 
trips and racing. The first yachting dub was 
the Cork Harbour Club, started about 1720; i 
and in 1812 the Boyal Yacht Bquadron was 
founded at Cowes. The Rosral Thames Yacht 
Club dates from 1823. The most famous inter- 
national yachting trophy is The America* e Cup 
(«.«.). See aieo U32. 

Yal^ a curious, long-haired ox. found In Tibet, 
used as a beast of burden, and also kept for milk 
and meat. 

Yard, a standard measn e of 86 in., the word 
being derived from the Saxon gyrd. or rod. The 
yard and pound are now defined by reference 
to the metre and the kilogram: yard «= O-Olii 
of a metre: pound = 0*46359237 of a kilogram. 
By international agreement the metre is de- 
fined by reference to the wavelength of Krypton- 
86 light. See N18. 

Yellowhammer, a common British bird of the bunt- 
ing tamily. of lemon-yellow and brown plumage. 
Beets on or near the ground. 

Yeomen of the Guard are a body of Foot Guards 
established in the reign of Henry YU. for the 
protection of the Royal Person. Yeomen are 
now about 100 in number, and their duties 
consist in beliur present on ceremonial State 
occasiona, the yearly distribution of Maundy 
Money, and the searching of the vaults of the 
Houses of Parliament on Guy Fawkes* day. 
** Beefeater ** is the nickmune of both Yeomen 
of the Guard and Yeomen Warders of the Tower, 
and they both wear the style of dress of the 
Tudor period, but with one distinction, the 
Yeomen of the Guard wear a cross belt, the 
Warders do not. 

Yeti, opinions differ as to whether this Is a mythical 
Inhabitant of the Himalayas, a primitive primate 
or bear. Kvldence to date is Inoondusive. 

Yoga. See J45. 

York Minster, one of the oldest and finest of Eng- 
lish cathedrals, is 524 ft. long. Its nave is 240 ft. 
broad, and the central tower is 216 ft. high. 
The present edifice, in parts, dates back to the 
12th cent., but a chiueh stood on the site in the 
7th cent. In 1820 it was set on fire by a lunatic 
named Jonathan Martin, and the destruction 
that then took place cost £60,000 to restore. 

Ytterbium, a chemical element discovered by Ur- 
bain in 1007: one of the group of rare earth 
metals. 

Yttrium, a chemical element dlsoovered by 
Mosai^er in 1842. It is found in a few rare 
minerals such as gadolinlte. xenotine. fbrgu- 
sonlte, and euxenite. One of the group of rare- 
earth metais. 


Zambonl Pile, a dry galvanic battery, which can 
provide small amounts of high-voltage current 
over a very long time. At Oxford a couple 


Zamboni piles have kept a bell ringing for over 
a hundred years. These piles in the second 
world war were perfected and produced in 
quantity, being the most convenient source of 
current for infta-red BigxuUUng devices. 

Zebra, an African quadruped of whitish-grey 
colour, with regular black striplngs, perhaps the 
most beautiful member of the Equine family. 
Rather larger than an ass and smaller than the 
horB& it has a tufted tail, is of light build, wUd, 
and fleet of foot; there are several species, and 
the Quagga and Buroheirs Zebra (ground 
colouring yellow), as well as the True Zebra, 
belong to the group. 

Zen Buddhism. See J4fi. 

Zenith, the highest point in the heavens above 
an observer's head, the opposite pole to the 
Madir. 

Zero, the cypher signifying nothing. The West is 
indebted to the Arabs for it. who probably got 
it from the Hindus and pas^ It to European 
mathematicians towards the end of the Middle 
Ages. The sero has also been found in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform. The Greeks had no such 
symbol, which hindered the development of their 
mathematics. The use of sero led to the in- 
vention of decimal fractions and to the later de- 
velopments in astronomy, physics and chem- 
istry. Absolute sero on the temperature scale is 
the lowest temperature theoretically possible 
(when no heat whatever is present) and equal to 
-27d-15“ C. 

Zinc, a familiar metallic element, symbol Zn, 
known to the ancients, and used by them in the 
making of brass. It occurs as the sulphide, 
carbonate, etc. The ores of sine are crushed, 
roasted, and reduced with coal. In combina- 
tion with copper It constitutes the familiar 
alloy called brass, and sine itself is much used 
for roofing and other protective purposes. 
Zinc ores are mined in Canada, the U.B.A., 
Mexico. Poland. Australia. Russia. Italy. Spain, 
and many other parts of the world. Zinc smelt- 
ing Is carried on in most industrial countries, 
including Great Britain. 

Zionism. iSles J46. C13(8). 

Zirconium, metalUc element, symbol Zr. was dis- 
covered by Klaproth In the sand of the rivers 
of Ceylon In 1789. The crystalline metal is 
white, soft, and ductile; in its amorphous 
condition it is a blue-black powder. Zirconium 
Is used in atomic reactitrs os containers for fuel 
elements, sinoe it dues not absorb neutrons. 

Zodiac, an imaginary zone or belt of the sky en- 
closing the circuit over which the principal 
planets travel. It is divided into 12 equal 
spaces of SO degrees each, comprising respec- 
tively the 12 signs of the zodiac— -Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Gaprioomus, Aquarius and Pisces. 
The idea of the zodiac originated with the 
Babylonians about 2000 b.o. and passed by. 

_ way of the Greeks to the Western world. 

Zodiacal Light, a faint cone of light oocasiouBlIy 
seen stretching along the zodiac from the 
western horizon after evening twilight or the 
eastern horizon before morning twilight. It is 
believed to be due to the scattering of the sun's 
light by dust particles in orbit round the sun and 
extending beyond the earth. Recent observa- 
tions at the high altitude station at Gbacaltayfi 
in the Andes suggest that the dust is travelling 
round the sun in regular planetary orbits. 

Zonda, a warm moist wind in Argentina of great 
velocity blowing from the north or northwest, 
and, like the Sirooco in Southern Europe, causes 
much discomfort. It happens when a depression 
is moving across the pampas, bringing with It 
a mass of air firom the humid tropics. It is 
followed by a refreshing wind ftom the south- 
eart. 

Zoological Gardens of London were opened in 
1828. and belong to the Zoological Society of 
London. They contain one of the largest and 
most varied collections of living animals in the 
world. The Society maintains an open-air zoo 
at Wblpsnade, on the edge of Dunstable Downs; 
this was opened in 1981. 

Zoology, the science of animal biology, treating 
ot the Btmoture. oiasslficatlon. and distribu- 
tion of the various xnembenS of the animal 
kingdom. 

Zoroastrlaniim. See J46. 
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I. THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 


This section disousses novels written in English 
and published since 1045. It consists of two 
parts: 1. Introduction: II. Directory of Novelists. 

contemporary novel can best be appre- 
ciated if It is related to the nineteenth century 
novel firom which it has evolved and fhim wtdch, 
in some respects, it differs. In the Introduction 
^at follows we summariBe some of the most 
inuKjrtant characteristics of the work of some 
English, American and Frendi novelists of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and 
describe some of the Intellectual, literary, and 
social ideas that seem to have affected novelists 
writing todalr. 


I. XNTRODUCnON. 

The Nineteenth Century. 

(a) EnglUh Novels. 

In the nineteenth century English novelists 
were members of a comparatively stable society 
with generally recognised codes of moral and 
social behaviour. The theme of almost all their 
work Is the interaction between the individual and 
the community. The heroes and heroines of Jane 
Austen and George Eliot, of Dickens. Thackeray, 
and TroUope acquire self-knowledge as they learn 
to discriminate between what is genuine and what 
is false, what is good and what is evil in the people 
and institutions with which they are brought Into 
contact. All these novelists are as much con- 
cerned with the presentation of society as with the 
presentation of the individual, and their novels 
contain naturalisUo descriptions of the life and 
manners of their day. Dickens uses poetic 
symbols, like the fog in BUak JETotMe. but symbol- 
ism is generally uncharacteristic of mid- Victorian 
fiction. 

Exceptions to the general pattern are the poetic 
tragedies of Hardy and the work of EmUy BrontS. 
Richard Chase, an American critic, has remarked 
that in technique and in its view of life WvJOi&rina 
Heiahta has much in common with nineteenth- 
century American fiction. It is unique among 
English novels of its day in its lack of concern with 
society and its disregard of the accepted social and 
moral conventions. This may perhaps be a 
result of the peculiarly isolated circumstances of 
Emily Brontd's life. 

Narrative in nineteenth-century English fiction 
is sequential and writers use the device of the 
** omniscient author,’* that is the novelist ” stands 
apart ftom," "above,” the action, commenting 
upon it and upon the charactera, often addressing 
the reader directly. Even in novels written in the 
first person, like Great Expectatioru, one is aware 
of the author’s viewpoint as distinct firom that of 
the narrator. 


(b) American Novels. 

American novelists In the nineteenth century 
were interested in the presentation of the in- 
dividual, rather than of society. This was 
natural in a nation composed of pioneers and 
exiles and their descendants, lacking any common 
cultural heritage. The heroes and heroines of 
Twain, Hawthorne, and Melville are themselveB 
pioneers, or exiles firom society, who must create 
their own worlds. 

These novelists use the device of the " omnia , 
oient author ** and of sequential narrative, but 
their techniques are in other ways different from 
those of their English contemporaries and charac- 
terised by use of symbolism and allegory, which 
are appropriate to their subjects and natural 
media of those whose ancestors Induded the New 
England Puritans. 


Henry James (1848-1916). 

James was as much an English as an American 
novelist and eventually settled In England, 
because his Interests were more akin to those m 
European writers than to those of his compatriots, 
and America lacked the complex so(^ and 
cultural life that he wished to portray In his 
novels. 

Ho is often referred to as " The Master," for the 
scrapulous care with which he revised and 
polished the style of his novels and Short stories 
established an ideal of literary craftsmanship, 
^e artistry and poetio sensitivity of his writing 
have had a marked effect upon the work of novel- 
ists such as EUsabeth Bowen, Rosamond Lehmann 
and L. P. Hartley. 

James advocated the abandonment of the 
device of the "omnisoient author," which he 
criticised as " muflUng ** the " process and effect 
of representation." He was, however, unable to 
devise a satisfactory alternative, so continued to 


( 0 ) French Novels. 

Maupassant, Zola, and Bealism.’* 

The aims of these two leaders of the French 
Realist school are stated In Maupassant’s Pierre et 
Jean, and Zola’s Le Roman experimental. They 
were to describe human beings in terms of their 
environment. The realists were conscious of the 
similarity between their intentions and those cff 
the Impressionist painters, and Zola is said to 
have aimed to describe a scene as Manet would 
have painted it. 

As Maupassant and Zola treat individuals as 
characteristic products of their environments, 
they have found few dose disciples among Endish 
and American novelists, who are Inclined to 
emphasise the idiosyncratic aspects of personality. 
However, the realists’ stress on detailed pre- 
s^tation of environment was generally influential 
on the work of novelists on both udes of the 
Atlantic between c. 1885 and c. 1914. Its effects 
may be seen in the writing of authors such as 
Bennett. There was to be a sharp reaction 
against this style by novelists of tiie coming 
generation. 

As the realists were revolting against the ' 
conventional, bourgeois picture of society, they 
tended to emphasise the sordid and unpleasant 
sides of nineteenth-century life. It seems likely 
from reports that The Lael Exit to Brookivn (1967). 
is a work in this line of the realist tradition, and 
although there has been a general relaxation of 
oensarshlp in the twentieth century, it is clear 
that the England of the 1660s still otoeots to " the 
unnecessarily faithful portrayal of offensive 
inddents *’ (Daily Eewe, 1881). 

The influence of this " slice of life " aspect of 
the writing of the realists has been pervasive and 
is recognisable in works as various as Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead, Baldwin’s Analher Country, 
the novels of Angus Wilson. Biaine's Boom at 
the Top, Barstow’s A Kind of hooing, and SilUtoe’s 
gaJttfddy NigJd and Sunday Morning, 

It is difficult to Judge bow far the greater 
fi!eedom in the treatment of brutality and of such 
subjects as sexual perversion, and in the use of 
bla^hemy and obscenity in dialogue has been a 
result of the influence of the nineteenth-century 
realists and how fer it may be attributed to the 
generally greater fireedom of expression in the 
twentieth century as compared with nineteenth- 
century sodety. That novds diould treat sadh 
subjects and Indude sudh language Is. however, 
in keeping with the realist" dice ofUfe^ tradition. 
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Tba Early Twantteth Cantory. 


(a) A Naw Viikm ol <* Baality.** 


Leoturlng In 1924. Virginia Woolf declared. 
**On or about December 1910. human nature 
changed/* This waa. of oourae. an exaggeration, 
but a great change was taking place in the in- 
tellectual climate of Europe during the early 
years of the century, a change reflected not only 
in the novels of Proust. Joyce, Lawrence, and 
Virginia Woolf herself, but in the poetry of Pound 
and Eliot, the music of Stravinsky, the dance of 
the Diaghilev Ballet and the paintings of the 
Dost-hnpresslonists. 


Virginia Woolf probably chose the date Decem- 
ber 1910 because it was then that the first London 
exhibition of the work of the post-impressionists 
vw opened. These artists exprest^ a new 
vision of ** reality." A similar desire to find new. 
" more realiatio ** ways of writing animated the 
novelists of the new generation, and this is not 
surprising, for a new body of ideas was becoming 
available about aspects of life hitherto unexplored 
In the noveL 


At the same time translations of the works of 
the great nineteenth-century Russian authors 
were appearing. Turgenev had been available in 
English since the 1890s. His works, together 
with those of Tolstoy. Dostoevdcy and Chekhov, 
which were now bdng translated, were to heighten 
novelists' interest in ocnvesrhig a more spiritual 
** reality." whilst the writings of Turgenev and 
Chekhov, in particular, combined with other 
influences to encourage a more lyrical treatment 
of style and form. 


teenth century as degenerate or shameful. The 
interest in portraying such aspects of personality 
in literature was encouraged by the example of the 
work of Dostoevsky. The retarded, neurotic, or 
in other ways mentally disturbed person, has be- 
come almost a commonplace of contemporary 
literature, as. for example, in the novels of 
Faulkner. Patrick White, Bellow. Flannery 
O’Connor. The Ha-Ha (1901). Jennifer Dawson’s 
sensitive study of a schisophrenic, is inconceivable 
as the work of any nineteenth-century novelist. 

In general. Freud’s writing drew attention to 
details of human experience and behaviour which, 
hitherto thought trivial, were now recognised as 
being of slgniflcanoe. Ills work aroused interest 
In the subconsdouB mind, in dreams and in the 
symbolic transformation of experience, giving 
new impetus to the use of symbolism in literature. 

The turn of the century brought an upsurge of 
interest in the nature of perception. This waa 
stimulated by works such as Bergson’s Matter and 
Memory (1894). which emphaslsi^ the importance 
of memory in perception and. by William James’s 
Principles of I^eyckoloov (1890).. which compared 
consciousness to a ** river or a smam." implying 
it carries within it submerged and floating 
memories and receives constantly changing 
patterns of impressions of the \exteiior world. 
Bergson also remarked that our impression of the 
world changed at every moment " as though by a 
turn of a kaleidoscope." He suggested that a 
novelist should aim to " reproduoe^e rhythm of 
thought." This Implication that form should 
have a mtisical quality was to Influence Virginia 
Woolf and E. M. Forster through the work of 
Proust. 


(b) The Influence of Freud and Others. 

Freud and Jimg lectured in America in 1910 and 
Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreamt appeared in 
English in 1913. His later works were to be 
published at the Hogarth Press by Leonard and 
Vlrgiuia Woolf. Freudian theory brought new 
dimensions to the study of character in the novel. 

Prudery Inhibited the presentation of erotic 
love in nineteenth-century Action, though it had 
been treated with some freedom in the eighteenth. 
The work of Freud, and of more popular authors 
like Havelock Ellis, emphasised the importance of 
this aspect of human experience. Their work, and 
more recently that of writers like the American 
Kinsey, has encouraged greater freedom in the 
discussicm oi erotic love, and although in 1915 
Lawrence’s lyrical treatment of the Instinctual 
lifb was viciously attacked, and The Rainbow 
■uppressed as obscene, by the mid-1920B the 
prasentatlon of sexual experience in Action was 
acceptable, as may be seen from the novels of 
Huxley, although the freedom with which it 
could be treated has remained restricted in 
England, and Lady ChaUerlev*$ Lover was banned 
until 1960. The great difference between 
eighteenth-century and twentieth-century novel- 
ists’ treatment of this subject is that while for the 
farmer it was a subject of, often ribald, comedy 
and satire, the latter rarely treat it humorously. 

Freudian ideas on infantile sexuality aroused 
new interest in childhood experiences and the 
ways In which these might affect the adult, an 
Interest reflected moat notably in the novels of 
Hartley. 


The 


theory of the Oedipua complex drew 
to the me ' 


j mother and son relationship and 

to how the adult could be affected by his having 
a possessive mother, an interest exemplifled in 
Fowl’s study of Widmerpool (A Dance to the 
Mueie of Time), and in the novels of Angus Wilson 
and Ivy Oompton-Bumett. 

Explicit presentation of sexual inversion and 
pjBTve^on has only recently become acceptable in 
England, where it has found a place in the work 
of Wilson. Iris Murdoch, and Maureen Duffy. 
Baldwinli fts the most imaginative treatment of 
homoaexnality in American flotioiL 
Freud’s work made dear the firaOty of the 
barrier between rational and irrational behaviour 
and made possible an imaginative discussion of 
‘ bMsnlty. regarded in the nine- 


( 0 ) Innovators ol Literary Techniques. 

Marod Proust (1871-1822). 

The ideas of James and. particularly, of Bergson, 
profoundly affected the work of Proust, whose 
huge novel. A la recherche du temps perdu (1913-27) 
evokes the memories of a man's past life as they 
float into his mind. The novel has therefore been 
called a roman fleuve, a river novel. Its plot seems 
non-existent, but the work is in fact constructed 
with the greatest arUstry. The poetic skill with 
which it conveys the kaleidoscopic patterns of 
memory considerably influenced the style of 
Virginia Woolf, while among contemporary 
novelists, Powell is Proust’s avowed disciple. 


James Joyce (1882-1941). 

It has been suggested that Joyce, an Irishman, 
having created a new form for the novel, himself 
used it in every possible way. In Portrait of the 
Artiet (1916) he covers the childhood and add- 
esoence of a writer, in Ulysses (1922) he shows a 
day in the life of Dublin through the eyes of three 
people, and in Finnegans Wake (1939) the dreams 
of one night in the hero’s life suggest the history of 
the world. Joyce has therefore a twofold sig- 
nificance fcHT later novdists. He evolved a new 
kind of novd, but he wrote with such skiil and 
imagination that authors have often despaired of 
emulating him; however, bis achievements have 
encourag(^ others to experiment. 

His name is particularly associated with the use 
of the ” stream of consciousness ’’ technique. The 
term is derived from WiUlam James. Dee- 
cribifig his aims in evolving this device. Joyce 
said, ** I try to give the unspoken, unacted 
thoughts of people In the way they occur." He 
was. in fact, seeking a verbal equivalent fbr non- 
verbal experience, as well as for verbal thought, 
and his sentences have often a poetic, rather than 
discursive logic. In the hands of an author who 
lacks poetic unagination this technique can result 
in dull and farmless writing, as it did in Dorothy 
Richardson’s Pilgrimage (1915-35). One of the 
most successful noveUsts to follow Joyce's use of 
the technique was virgiiiia Woolf. Moat later 
writers have employed a less poetic version of it 
which would be mote appropriately named the 
" stream of thought ” technique, as it is used to 
expreoB verbal thought, rather than ** consdous- 
ness." A novelist who has adapted the technique 
in this way is Bellow. 


CONTBMPORARY NOVEL 


M8 
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NaamtiTB in the first person hae long been an 
altematlye to that presented through the ** omnia, 
dent narrator.** The most notable early novel 
written in the first person was Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy (1760-07). The presentation of the story 
tnm shifting p<^t8 of view has an even longer 
history. Biohardson did this In Clarissa (1748). 
although the fbU development of this form of 
narrative was effected by Wilkie Ck>llins in The 
Moonstone (1880). and Conrad used it in his 
maetmpieoe Nostromo (1004). 

Joyce, however, gave new impetus to the use of 
these forms of narrative. He fulfilled the 
Bergsonian ideal that ** there should be nothing 
left but two minds which, without the presence of 
the author, vibrate sympathetically.'* It seems 
it may be partly as a result of Joyce's influence 
that almost all novels are now written from the 
viewpoint of one or a few characters, but see 
below (The Present Day). 


(d) Other Outstanding Novelists of the Early 

Twentieth Century. 

D. H. Lawrenoe (1885-1930). 

Lawrence had a vivid appredation of the 
beauty of natural life and emphasised, like Freud, 
though in a different way. the importance of the 
insUnctual. as opposed to the intellectual life. 
He is the exemplar of Bergson's artist — ** the 
flag.bearer of Intidtlon in its interminable struggle 
against logic and reason" — a true heir of the 
Bomantio Movement ( J39). 

** In us the creative instinct became will. In 
order to grow beautifully like a tree, we have to 
attain a peaceful self-unity in which the creative 
will is i^ransformed into instinct" (Hammer- 
skJOld. Markings). These words perfectly express 
Lawrence's attitude, and he fdt it was only 
through basic human experiences, particularly 
through the experience of unselfish, erotic lo\ic 
that we could attain that peaceful sdf-unity that 
comes from an apprehension of the sacramental 
quality of life. For Lawrence, therefore, erotic 
love was not an end in itself, but a mode of appre- 
hension. This may be seen from his portrayal^ 
the life of Tom and Lydia Brangwen in Tt^ 
Rainbow, and the contrast he draws between it 
and the life of Anna and Will, which he suggests 
becomes bestial rather than human. 

As he was interested in relation^ips between 
l>eople, Lawrence needed a different technique 
from that evolvetl by Joyce. He therefore 
adapted the teclmiques of the nineteenth-century 


festival, whfle the Indian setting exemplifles the 
"divisions of daily life" and provides ample 
scope for the writer of witty sodal comedy. 

Lawrenoe died in exile. Forster, although he is 
still alive, has written no novels since 1924^ 
saying. " I had been accustomed to write about 
the old-fiBsldoned world with its homes and its 
family life and its comparative peace. All that 
went, and though 1 con think about the new world 
I cannot write about it." 

is the theme of Huxley's 


The "new world" 
writing. 


Aldons Hnxley (1884-1963). 

Huxley was unique among the novelists of the 
inter-war years. He declared that nothing de- 
served to be taken seriously save the suffering 
men inflict upon themselves by their own crimes 
and follies, and he criticised both the traditional 
" social " novel of personal relationships and the 
more poetic individualism of Joyce. Virginia 
Woolf, et ol., as reflecting conventional values 
that create suffering and help to perpetuate 
misery. Although Huxley's highly intelligent 
satires are very different in style from those of any 
other twentieth-century writer, his themes look 
forward to those of some of the more important 
post-war novelists. 


Frans Kafka (1883-1924). 

A Cisech by birth. Kafka wrote in German. 
His novels first became known to the English- 
speaking world on the appearance of a translation 
of The CasUe in 1930. It was followed in 1935 by 
The Trial. These haunting parables of a man’s 
nightmare life in a world where everything appears 
contingent, now seem prophetic, and their influ- 
ence is apparent in works like Bex Warner's The 
Aerodrome (1941). Orwell's 1984, Ellison’s The 
Invisible Man, and the novels of Beckett. Sur- 
realist techniques, giving an effect of confusion 
between the world of consciousness and that of 
dream, had been used before Kafka, but he gave 
them fresh significance. 

His tragic Short story. Metamorphosis, which 
tells of a man who wakes one day to find himself 
transformed into a huge insect, brought new 
dimensions to serious science fiction. 


The Present Day. 

Some critics have suggested that there are no 


English novelists, and into a form which has much Some critics have fuggMtod that Were am no 
In oomnum with their, ha tatrodnoed tte p^lo now, tot ^ Jr^SjLS “viiSiS 

.ymbol. A. Walter Allen ha. remarked. “ Thi. which produeed the w<^ of Jem Vlrg^ 


symbol. — — 

him to render the felt quality of the im- 
mediate instinctive self as it had never been 
before." 

No novelist has equalled Lawrence in the tender, 
poetic expression of unselfish, erotic love, but his 
ideas have been widely influential. A recent 
novelist whose work has emphasised, as Law- 
rence's did. the unhappiness and s^ity 
selfish relationships, is Doris Lessing. The 
4 mi>rif!ii.n Baldwin also reflects his influence. 


Woolf. Lawrence, and Forster in England, and of 
Faidkner In Ame^ca. ended wiUi the publioatlon 
of Finnegans Wake and Between the Acts (1941). 
All these novelists were adult at the beghmlng of 
the First World War. They grew up in a world of 
" comparative peace," and, ^th the exception of 
Faulkner's, most of their best work was produo^ 
during the eWUaration of the 192()s. The wmld 
of those who were young at the time 
also passed and few writers of the 1930s— the 
most notable were Huxley. Elisabeth Bowen.* 
Henry Green. Joyce Cary, and Faulkner— bave 
produced anything of significance since 1945. 
Antony Powell, Ivy Oompton-Burnott (some 
would add the names of Greene and Waugh) are 
exceptional. 

The great depression, the Spanish civil war. the 


B.M. Forster (b. 1879). 

Like Lawrenoe. Forster is a moralist, primarily 
interested in relationships between people. 

toriuis. A much more sophisticated novelist th! 

than Lawrenoe, Forster is, superficially, a writer of mban industoi^ wg tety 
of social comedy In the tradition of Jane Austen. ^ 

butSto always aware of the n^nous quaUty of 

to**^** ooimoot " with eadti other across "the given new fwpoe in ooy time by mMiypecmtesfeeltog 
dlvlolSsof dally life "in a mutual quest for truth. ^ ^ 
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while others are influenced by psyoholosioal 
theories that suggest all religious beliefs are 
rationalisations of subconscious desires. Dr. 
Paul Tillich suggests that, in this situation. in> 
creasing numbers of people are taking retfhge in 
** democratic conformlEnn ** — seeking safety as 
part of the group and trying to suppress their own 
individuality from a deep-seated fear of drawing 
attention to themselves. (The pressure towards 
such ** conformism *’ is increased during periods of 
economic crisis, when Jobs are precarious, and at 
times of international tension, when the expression 
of ideas different from those of the group may 
lead to one's being thought subversive, or even 
branded as a traitor, as happened during the 
period of MbCSarthyism in Ammca.) Tillich feds 
that as a result of the movement towards ** con- 
formism,** the lives of many people in America 
and Britain are becoming virtually indistinguish- 
able from those of the inhabitants of totali- 
tarian states. It is significant that such a view 
of contemporary life was foreshadowed by Kafka, 
Huxley, and Orwell and is now reflected most 
Impresslvdy, because it is expressed poetically, in 
the later novels of Samuel Beckett, whose heroes 
live in fear of an dusive, po^bly non-existent, 
tyrant. 

Beckett is a supreme exponent of the themes of 
isolation, bewilderment, and suffering which are to 
be found in the works of so many contemporary 
novelists, of poets like Robert Lowell and Sylvia 
Plath, of painters such as Francis Bacon. These 
artists are not necessarily pessimistic people 
themselves. The artist aims to achieve an objec- 
tive expression of feeling. His purpose is revela- 
tion, not propaganda. To achieve objective 
expression of feelings such as these requires 
not only great artistry, but much courage. 


Condnsion. 

Contemporary novelists are experimenting with 
a variety of forms, but in general their work ap- 
proaches more dosely to that of the nineteenth- 
century American tradition than to that of the 
Victorian novel as devdoped and modifled by 
Lawrence and Forster.' It is suggested that 
this is partly attributable to the interest aroused 
in Individual experience by the work of Bergson, 
Freud. James, d o2., but la more particularly a 
reflection of Ufe in the contemporary world, in 
which many men feel exiles. 

Kovdists have therefore continued to use and 
modify the techniques evolved by writers in the 
early part of the century. They have recently 
been criticised for doing so. for, while these tech- 
niques have given the novel a more dramatic and 
poetic intensity than was possessed by those of 
most Victorian writers, they have also restricted 
its vision of the world to that of one or a few 
dharaotera. 

The problems fodng the contemporary novdist 
who aspires to evcAve a new form of novel ia there- 
fore twofold: on tiie one hand a new vision of the 
world is called for. a vision that can encompass the 
bewilderment and suffering of our age and yet 
remain hopefrd. and on the other hand, new tech- 
niques must be discovered to express this vision. 
As may be seen from the development at the 
beginning of the century, the two are comple- 
mentary. 

It is possible that the novelist who will evolve 
thia new form Is yet unknown. Of the writers 
whose work is discussed bdow, the authors from 
whom it seems most likely to come are Baldwin, 
BSUow. Golding. Naipaul, and Patrick White. 


S. DZBBCT(mT OF 1IOVEL18TS, 

In this part we discuss the work of some of the 
more important novelists who have published 
slnoe 11145. It is inevitably selective. A more 
detailed treatment of the twentieth-century 
American and En^lsh novel may be found in 
Waiter Allen's TradUion and Dream (P). Some 
hdpfhl studies of individual authors are available 
taOliver and B^'s paperbacked aeries WrUere 
and TheifOriUei. 


Except for the later novels of Beckett, dates 
quoted are those of the first publication. The 
wtes of the first English-language editions of 
Beckett's novelB are given. 

Paperback editions are referred to thus: 
O: Oalder and Boyars. Go: Corgi. F: Faber 
and Faber. Fo: Fontana. FS: Four Square. 
P: Penguin. Pa: Panther. 


James Baldwin (b. 1824). Sfee olso Section L 

Biddwin emphaslBes the harsh brutality of 
contemporary life, particularly for the American 
Negro. One of his dominant themes is the 
necessity for honesty about oneself: this includes 
a frank acceptance of one's sexual nature, 
whether heterosexual or homosexual. He sug- 
gests the brutality of modern life is due to the 
fact that many people, especially, though not 
only. White people, are afraid of themselves and 
therefore incapable of accepting or loving others, 
but fear them and sadistically exploit and attack 
them. Ho shows the tragic .effects of such 
viciousness upon those who Suffolk', it and also upon 
its perpetrators. Much of the distinction of Bald- 
win’s work comes from the compassionate under- 
standing with which he treats the latter. He 
acknowledges the discovery and acceptance of 
oneself may Involve great suffering and always 
requires courage, and suggests it is only possible if 
one is willing to love others and accept the support 
of their love. 


Go Tell It on (he Mountain, 1854. Co. 

The novel covers two days in the lives of a 
Negro family who belong to a strict fundamental- 
ist sect. The Fire Baptised. The members of 
this fellowship identify themselves with the 
Israelites in captivity. Baldwin shows how this 
is a reaction to the harshness of their lives and 
compassionately reveals the mixture of genuine 
and deluded religious experience among the sect's 
members. The language of the novel is permeated 
by echoes of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 


GiovannVs Boom, 1956. Co. 

This is a tragic story of a young American who 
fears his homosexual predilections and hideously 
ruins the lives of his Italian lover and of his own 
fiancee. 


Another Country, 1962. Co. 

The novel is centred on the lives of a mixed 
racial group of Greenwich Village artists and in- 
tellectoals. The brutality of New York life is 
reflected in the crude and obscene language the 
characters use so casually. At the end of the 
novel five of its central figures are, as the title 
suggests, on the verge of a new, though not 
necessarily easy, life, after their difficult and often 
bitter quest for love and self-knowledge. 

In each of these novels Baldwin uses a mixture 
of straightforward narrative and " flash-back " 
techniques. 


flamud Bebkett (b. 1906). See alto Section L 

Readers should begin with the early novels: 
Mumv. 1938 (C); Watt, 1953 (C). written during 
the years 1942-4 when the author, attached to the 
Beststanoe, was in hiding in France. Beckett 
now writes in French, re-creating his works in 
En glish. His merits as a novelist are contro- 
versial. but some critics, among them J. Fletcher, 
who oompaies Beckett with Bteme. find him 
" supremely entertaining." 

An erudite man. Beckett delights to enrich his 
writing with subtle allusions to the works of a 
variety of other authors. In this he resembles 
T. S. Eliot, and. like Eliot's, Beckett's allusionB 
are often esoterio. The writers to whom he refers 
most frequently inblude Dante and Saint Augus- 
tine. The form of Beckett's novels has been in- 
fiuencedby the work of Joyce, whom he knew, and 
also, and most particularly, by his study of Proust. 
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Poetic In stiinsture and use of lansaage, his later 
novels haunt the reader’s iuM^Elnstlon. Each is 
the monolom of a crippled old man lost in a 
hostile, terilft^, incomprehenslhle world which 
he endures with wry hei^m — a world in which 
life seems a grotesque, bitter farce and Ood a 
tyrant whose existence is possible but improbable. 


The Trilogy-- JIfoZlov, Eng. pub. 1965. MaUone 

i>iee. Eng. pub. 1966 (F). The Unnamable, 
Eng. pub. 1958. 

In the first part of McUoy the bedridden speaher 
recounts his compulsive, futile quest for his 
mother; in the second, the tyrant Youdi sends a 
messenger, Qaber. to one Moran, ordering him to 
go and look for Molloy. Youdi’s name, deriv^ 
from the Arabic Yabudl " (cf. Yahweh). is a 
French colloquialism for “ Jew.” “ Gaber ” sug- 
gests “ Gabriel.” Moran doubts Youdi’s exist- 
ence. but fears to disobey the order. He falls to 
discover Molloy. Molloy and Moran represent 
aspects of the same personality. 

In AfoIZone Dies the bedridden Molloy-Momn- 
Mallone awaits death, “telling stories” about 
other personifications of himself. 

The harrowing The UnnatnabU continues the 
hero's fruitless search for some understanding of 
his own identity. 

How It l8. 1964. 

Arranged in short passages of unpunctuated 
prose-poetry, this extraordinary work has the 
eflfect of nightmare delirium. The speaker, who 
is at first anonymous, is. it seems, in the throes of a 
mortal iUness. and imagines himself naked, dumb, 
crawling through mud with a sack of tinned fish 
suspended from his neck until he meets another. 
Fim. in a similar condition. He tortures Plm 
until the latter speaks. By now the narrator has 
a name. Bom. Flm deserts Bom. who, posing the 
idea of life as a circle, or procession, of torturers 
and victims, awaits his own torturer. 


Saul BeUow (b. 1915). 

All the novels of this much praised American 
explore the question of how one may live a truly 
human life in the contemporary, urban society of 
“ organisation man.” Bellow feels it mistaken to 
think that earlier answers to the question ** What 
makes a good life? ” are adequate for the twen- 
tieth century. But the question remains, and he 
finds the answers of most modem writers un- 
satisfying. They have, he suggests, retreated 
into ivory towers, concentrating on producing 
formally perfect works of art. and rejecting the 
vital concerns of modem life. 

Bellow is keenly aware of the pressures society 
exerts upon us. but he remains unquenchably 
optimistic. “ I do not believe the hiunan capacity 
to feel or to do can really have dwindled, or that 
the quality of humanity has degenerated." 

Bellow has published six novels: Vangling Man, 
1944, The Victim, 1947, The Adventures of Auoie 
March, 1963, Seize the Day, 1956, Henderson the 
Sain King, 1969, Herzog, 1964 (aU P.). Their 
heroes represent a variety of social types, Leven- 
thai {The Victim) is a Journalist who has known 
hardship and still feels insecure. Augle March, 
an illegitimate slum boy. has a variety of Jobs, 
honest and dishonest, and ends as a dubious bind- 
ness representative. Wilhelm (Seize the Day) is a 
** broke.” out-of-work salesman. The millionaire 
Henderson goes to Africa and Inadvertently be- 
comes Bain King of a primitive tribe. Herzog is a 
lecturer in the history of philosophy. 

These men withdraw from society, which seems 
composed of " Machiavellians." " theorists," and 
"reality instmctors " who believe only unpleasant 
facts are true. Each finds himself imprisoned by 
self-absorption, from which he longs to escape, 
though even in his worst moments he retains 
tenuous contact with pecmle through his love of 
children, or, in Hendersong case, primitive people. 
The novels trace their heroes’ progress towards an 
awareness of the brotherhood of man and a con- 
viction that the significance of life is to be found 


" in the ranks with other people." Bellow never 
ffiiowB his heroes' attenmts to put this belief into 
practice and none of his novels has a wholly 
convincing conclusion. 

Befbsing to give much attention to questions of 
form, he has yet to produce a novel that is a satis- 
frlng work of art. though his last book was more 
carefhlly constructed than his earlier ones. 

Some of the finest parts of his novels are their 
realisations of the urban American scene and of the 
life of the Jewish immigrant oommuaity. 

Though by no means an intellectual writer 
Bellow is a man of omnivorous learning which en- 
riches all his work, and an exuberant, often highly 
comic novelist. Not infrequently verbose and 
undisciplined, occasionally overwhelming, his 
colourful, vernacular language has a vigour that at 
times recalls that of Nashe (1567-1601). 


EUzabeth Bowen (b. 1899). 

A stylistic artist in the tradition of James, 
Elizabeth Bowen is famed for the beauty of her 
descriptive writing and for her sensitive analyses 
of feeling. Bter finest novels are 2’o the Nortii, 
1932, House in Saris, 1936, Tt^ Death of Sie 
Heart, 1938 (P). 

Of her later novels, the best is The Heat of the 
Day, 1949 (P). a love story set in war-time London. 


Ivy Compton-Buznett (b. 1898). 

Miss Ck>mpton-Bumett is a highly conscious 
artist, who knows her limits and never exceeds 
them. Apart from an early, now rejected, work, 
she has published eighteen novels, the first. 
Pastors and Masters, in 1925. the lost. The 
Mighty and Their Fait, in 1963. Largely written 
in dialogue, each deals with the claustrophobic 
life of a well-to-do middle-class household at the 
turn of the century. Miss Compton-Biimett's 
themes are those of Greek tragedy: her formal, 
decorous language is reminiscent cf Jane Austen. 
The combination can be disconcerting. 


lAwrence Dunell (b. 1912). 

The Alexandria Qaaitai— Justine, 1956. BaUha- 

zar, 1958. MmmMive, 1958, Clea, 1960. 

Some find the Quartet a most enjoyable novel, 
for others it Is all but unreadable. 

Its form, says Durrell, is based on the relativity 
proposition, the first three volumes, which give 
differing aspects and views of the characters’ lives 
and motives, having a " spatial " relationship, the 
fourth, which continues the narrative more or less 
chronolc^dcally, representing time. The novel’s 
construction thus resembles that of Faulkner’s 
The Sound and the Fury, and has much in common 
too with works like Cary’s Gulley Jlmpson trUogy. 

Durrell’s apparent theme is erotic love, but his 
underlying Interest is the relationship between art 
and life. He suggests life is significant only when 
interpreted by art. This attitude, rather than the 
form of his work, differentiates it from novels like 
Faulkner’s and Cary’s. 

Durrell's volumes contain splendid passages, 
but too often in the novel as a whole his senuous 
language seems merely fiorld and pretentious, his 
characters but flimsy inhabitants of a decadent 
fairyland. With its evocative scenes of the Delta 
countryside and of Alexandrian festivals, its cos- 
mopolitan cast of lovers, brutal murderers, and 
aristocratic intriguers the Quartet seems an ideal 
subject for a Hollywood " spectacular." 


Ralph SUisonlb. 1914). 

The Jnvism Man. 1962. P. 

Ellison is an Am^can Negro and former 
musician. This, his only novel, is poetic in ite 
complex symbbllsm and compelling language, and 
in the Intrasity of its feeling. 
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We teem from ibe prolom that EUlaon's hero 
Is not only ** InvlsibiA** but an ** underground 
inan.**llylnginaoeUar. He has affinities with the 
narrator of Dostoevsky's NmUt from the Under- 
around. The noytf also recalls Kafka. Like 
Kafka's, its hero Is anonymous, and his vividly 
recounted experiences have the Quality of bewild- 
ering dreams, at times of nightmare. He tells of 
his life from the night he received a scdiolanihip to 
the State Negro College, to the night of a terrify- 
ing Haitem race riot, wl^ fledngfromsupDorteiB 
of a deranged Black nationalist Has the Destroyer, 
be took refuge in the odlar. 

One of the novel's central episodes Is that In a 
paint factory hospltiJ. where the hero is subjected 
to torturous experiments and there is talk of cas- 
trating him. Among other things, the episode 
signifies the way in which all the ** scientistB " 
he encounters exploit those in their power, 
attempting to force all life Into rigid sterile 
patterns. ** Life." he says, " is to be lived, not 
controlled.** A free society is loving and infinite- 
ly various. 

The hero realises the ** scientists "—politicians, 
demagogues, and confidence men— are unaware of 
the limitations of their vision and cannot see they 
are destroying themselveB as well as their dupes 
and victims. Images of blindness recur through- 
out the novel. The narrator calls himself " in- 
visible " because he has come to feel people who 
look at him see only projections of their own 
imaginations. He realises he has been eaually 
blind. One of the novel’s themes is his gradual 
enlightenment as he learns to understand himself 
and others better— to see " reality." 


William Fhulkner (1897>1965). 

The American Faulkner received the Nobel 
Prise for Literature in 1950. Although his last 
novel was published only three years before his 
death, most of his best work appeared between 
1029 and 1930: The Sound and the Fury, Ae I Lay 
Dyino, ZAght in August, Abeakm, Absalomi. To- 
gether with the comic The Hamlet, 1940, these 
novels are his finest achievement. 

Faulkner's post-war novels can be divided into 
three groups: (1) those which are simply enjoyable 
stories: The Town, 1957. The Mansion, 1959. 
which together with The Hamlet form the Snopes 
trilogy, a^ The Reivers, 1962; (2) The Intrude in 
the Duet, 1948 (F). which is too overtly didactic to 
be a successful novel, though of great interest to 
anyone ooncemed by the racial problems of the 
South; (3) two ritualistic novels: Bewiem for a 
Nun, 1951 (P). and A Fable. 1954; the latter, set 
in France in early 1918. is constructed on an 
elaborate series of parallels with the events of Holy 
Week. 

FaulkQer*s work is concerned almobt ex- 
clusively with the Southern States and set in the 
mythological Ydknapatawpha County. Missls- 
sippi. A Southerner by birth, he is soaked in the 
hisUnry and legendary folklore of Mississippi. 
Although many of his most memorable characters 
are bizarre, tn^c figures, subnormal poor- Whites, 
murderers, or other outcasts of society, his work 
reflects not only the grinmess, the callousness and 
brutality of the South, but also the proud in- 
dlviduaUsm, courage, humour, and vitality of its 
people. Thus one reads Faulkner with pleasure, 
despite the difflculties presented by his style. 

These dUficultles are at times inherent In his 
Bubi^ as at the beginning of The Sound and the 
Fury, which is told firom the viewpoint of a moron : 
in the touching episode in The Hamlet, when the 
idiot Ike Snopes steals a cow he loves: in the 
evocation of Charles Malllson's nightmare (In- 
truder in the Dust). Sometimes, however, 
Faulkner seems needlessly obscure; he Indulges in 
turgid rhetoric: his sentences are often three or 
four pages long, sparsely punctuated and con- 
taining innumetable parentheses, and parentheses 
within parentheses. The effect of such dumsy 
syntax Is utterly bewildering, and one sympathises 
with the exasperated eritio who dedared Faulkner 
a "geniuB without talent." Buoh oritiolBii^ 
hofwever. ignores the oomlo amet of Faulkner's 
work, his gift for zaoy. vemamuar humour. 


William Goldliig (b. 1911). 

Golding's novels are poetic and. like all poems, 
cannot be fully appreciated on first reading. 
Essentially a religious noveUst. ho alma to write 
"total myths" illuminating contemporary life. 
To remarkable extent he has succeeded. 

Golding has enormous technical virtuosity; no 
jwo of his works are alike, although they express 
the same vision— a vision of men without God as 
tragic figures who " seem unable to move without 
killing each other": torture those they love; 
watch themselves becoming automata. But 
Golding suggests man can regain freedom and the 
state of grace in which " everything that lives is 
holy." Thus all his novels, except Fincher 
Martin, express not only the horror, but also the 
wonder and beauty of life. 


Lord of the Flies. 1954. F. P. 

Golding rewrites Coral Island in "realistic** 
terms, as an allegory of the Fa4 and an image of 
twentieth-century society that makes and drops 
atomic bombs. \ 


The Inheritors. 1955. F. > 

This astonishing lour de force shows the advent 
of Homo sapiens, mainly through the eyes of the 
Neanderthal Lok. The measure of Golding's skill 
la not simply his brilliant evocation of the largely 
non-verbal world of Neanderthal Man, but bis 
avoidance of sentimentality. He shows the in- 
evitability of Homo sapiens^ supremacy, and the 
tragedy in which it involves him. as well as Lok. 


Fincher MarUn. 1956. F. P. 

This novel chronicles the struggles of a drowned 
sailor against God's overwhelming love. Made, 
like all men. in God's image. Martin is named 
Christopher. Alive he chose to " pinch ** every- 
thing be could; dead, he refuses abnegation of 
himself, and therefore continues to exist, in a 
self-made Hell, on a rock he creates from the 
memory of a decaying tooth. Martin's struggles 
for " survival " are heroic, ghastly, futile. 


FreeFda. 1959. F. P. 

Sammy Mountjoy retraces his life, to discover 
when be lost his innocent delight in life and its 
beauty, and how he regained this. Containing 
fine passages, the novd is marred by the fact that 
Sammy Interprets the significance of events, in- 
stead of the Interpretation being left to us. 


The Spire. 1964. F. 

The narrative of this. Golding's masterpiece, 
centres on the building of the spire of Barchester 
(Salisbury) Cathedral. The cathedral symbolises 
three aspects of life: man suffering, crucified; 
man praying; erotic man. 

Jocelyn, the Dean, believing himself divinely 
appoint^ to build the spire, presses for its com- 
pletion with ruthless disregard of the suffering and 
death he causes. His motives are in fact mixed 
and largely unconscious. Gradually he recognises 
his hubris and the mixed mottves behind his ob- 
session, realising his wicked folly. Admitting on 
his tleathbed he knows nothing about God. 
Jocelyn is granted a vision of His glory and the 
wondw of creation, as he gazes at the transfigured 
spire. 


The Fyramid. 1967. 

Bet in StUlboume. a small Wiltshire town, the 
novri is superficially a tragi-oomedy of provincial 
Ilfs (its central episode is very frumy) but on a 
deeper level The Fyramid is a searching exposure 
of materialism. 

The novel's central Images are musIoM ones. 
Various tastes in. and ways of performing, music 
signify various kinds of love and modes of life. 
The title suggests the social pyramid on which the 
townsftdk wish to rise, and also a metronome, to 
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whose rhythm, that of a selfish, olass-riddea 
society, they choose to move like robots. 

Nadine aocdliiMr (b. 1923). 

jae writhiff of Nadine Gkirdlmer. a South 
African, Is banned in her own country. She has 
published four volumes of stories and four novels. 
The last of the novels. The LaU Bowigeoik WeHd, 
appeared in 1066. Nadine Gordlmer is more 
suooessftil as a short-story writer than as a novel- 
ist. for she seems to lade the power to develcm 
character at any length. One Is nevmtheless 
0(Hnpelled to admire her brave and outspoken 
oritldsm of the callousness of the South African 
regime, which makes the people of that country 
inhabitants of a ** World of Strangers.** The latter 
is the title and theme of her second noveL 


Graham Greene (b. 1904). 

Greene's best work is The Power and (he Gtory* 
1940 (P). Since the War he has published five 
novels, apart from "entertainments**: The 
Heart of the Matter, 1048, The End of the Affair, 
1951. The Quiet American, 1955 (all P>, A Burnt- 
oiU Case, 1961. The Comediane. 1966 (P). All have 
settings of topical interest: war-time London, the 
Congo. Vietnam. Haiti. Greene Is skilled in 
evoking the squalor and discomfort of life in the 
tropics. His novels are traditional in form, in- 
fluenced by the thriller and the flhn. He tells a 
good story. In terse, economical prose, yet often 
his novels seem both superficial and sentimental. 

In the first two post-war volumes his treatment 
of character lacks objectivity: his thought is 
confused, and he fails to achieve artistic resolution 
of his religious beliefs and his feeling that life is a 
sordid struggle against Impossible odds. The 
Quiet American and The Com^iane which have no 
overtly religious theme are more successful. 


L. P. Hartley (b. 1895). 

Hartley Is a professional novelist and craftsman 
In the tradition of James and Hawthorne, the 
latter his acknowledged master. Like Haw* 
thome’s. Hartley*s themes are moral. Illuminated 
by skilful use of symbolism. In his best novels 
his style la humorous and gently ironical, but in 
others he lapses into sentimental melodrama. 

Hartley seems at his happiest when writing of 
children and adolescents: a recurrent figure in his 
work is the delicate, overprotected, hypersen- 
sitive, and Introspective boy, as in Eustace and 
Hilda, 1947. The Go-Between, 1953. The Brkk- 
field, 1964. (The heroes of The Boat, 1950 (Co), 
and 2'he Betrayat, 1966. are older, less sucoessftil 
versions of the same figure.) Hartley Is skilled in 
evoking the atmosphere and scene of his charac- 
tern* environment, particularly when the latter is 
East Anglia in the earlier years of the century. 
Oxford, or Venice. 

Of the eleven novels he has puUished. the beat 
are: 

The Eustace and HUda trilogy—TAs Shrimp and 

the Anemone, The Sixth Heaven, Eueto/oe and 
Hilda. F. 

The novePs theme is symbolised in the opening 
chapter when Eustace and Hilda, playing on the 
beach at Anchorstone (Hunstanton) try to resooe a 
half-eaten shrimp from an anemone. The former 
Is an image of the self-sacrificing Eustace, the 
latter of his beautiful, possessive sister. ** The 
effort to qualify for Hilda's approval" is the 
** ruling force in Eustace’s life." 

Hartley presents his hero with sympathy and 
humour. The novel follows Eustace to Oxford 
and Venice and ends with his return to Anchor- 
stone. to the now paralysed Hilda. Counter- 
pidnting their mutually destructive relationship is 
the vital life of their sister. Barbara, and her 
husband. 

The Go-Between. P. 

The innocent Leo. staying with the rloh family 
of a school friend, acts as a messenger between the 


btter s sister and her farmer lover, who. like the 
rat of the characters, appear to hbn god-like 
figures. 

A Perfect Woman. 1955. 

,.^Bave for their children Isabel and Harold have 
little in common. She finds him dull, but, an 
audent reader of novdis, believes herself aware of 
the dangers of indulging in romantic daydreams, 
^r boredom and diasatisfaction become clear 
when ^e handsome novelist, Alec, enters their 
lira a^r a chance meet^ with Harold. Both 
wnh for Alec’s approval and friendship and to- 
gether sdieme to procure for him the Iwmaid of 
the local pub. 

The voice of Isabel’s oouBdenoe. symbolised in 
her son a shouts to his sister. ** Janice, go backl **, 
constantly interrupts her daydreams of Alec, and 
the children’s game with the doll, Pamella, gives 
symbolic warning of the dangers of their parents* 
wicked scheme. 

The full irony of Hartley's title becomes clear 
at the end of the novel, when the publication of 
Alec’s new book provides another comment on his 
relationship with Isabel and Harold. 

Hartley draws no crude distinctions between 
good and evil in this novel Alec is an ambiguous 
figure, and. although, essentially, a bad man. he 
Is also highly attractive, and it is by reading his 
book that Isabel attains some understanding of 
how complacent and widcedly foolish she hss been. 

Others of Hartley’s novels. The Boat, My 
Fellow Devils, 1961. The Brickfield, and The 
Betrayed, have very similar themes to that df A 
Perfect Woman, but only in the treatment of 
Margaret, the heroine of My Fellow Devils, does he 
approach the objective sympathy which charac- 
terises his presentation of Isabel and Harold, and 
in none of these other novels does he make such 
subtle use of poetic imagery as he does in A 
Perfect Woman, Eustace and Hilda and The 
Go-Between. 

Hartley's twelfth novel. Poor Clare, was due to 
be published in the spring of 1968. 


Ernest Hemingway (1896-1961). 

This controversial American was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1954. Hemingway’s 
language and syntax are of extreme, at times 
monotonous, simplicity. He writes best of 
physical activities like hunting and fishing. The 
theme of all hla writing is personal honour and 
courage, but he tends to romantlolBe videnoe and 
suffering. His finest work is bis earliest, the short 
stories In Our Time, 1924, and the novel A Fare- 
wen to Arms, 1929. Hemingway’s last novel. The 
Old Man and the Sea, 1952. the story of an old 
man’s struggle to catch and land an enormous 
fish, has immediate appeal, but on subsequent 
readings its language seems contrived and 
predous. 


Doris Lessing (b. 1919). 

A Bhodeslan by birth, Doris Ijessing emigrated 
to England In 1949. She is probably best known 
as a novelist, but has also published poems, short 
stories, and plays. 

Her novels explore ways In which people are 
affected by belonging to minority groups. Her 
subjects Include white Bhodesians and Booth 
Afiricans, members of extreme left-wing political 
parties, and women who resent the fact that ours 
is still largely a man’s world. The objective 
sympathy which is so distinguishing a feature of 
her treatment of the first two subjects occasion- 
ally deserts her when she writes about the third. 

The Grass is Singing. 1950. 

In this aooompliahed first novel, set In South 
Africa. Doris Lessing wtrUes of the tortmed lira 
of Dick and Mary Turner, isolated members of the 
White agricultural community, and of their re- 
lationships with their African servants. 
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The ObUdna ol Vtolenoe tetxalogF>-Arar(ha QueH, 

1962, A Proper Marriage, 1954, A Ripple from 
the Storm, 1968, Landlocked, 1966 (all Pa). 

The first two books of this tetraloffy constitute 
Doris Lessing's finest work to date. Beading 
them one is oonstantlr reminded of George Eliot. 
Not only do both novelists employ similar tech- 
niaues. but they share an intense oonoem with 
problems of morality and ethics. 

Martha Quest, the novel’s passionately ideallstlo 
heroine, recalls Dorothea Brooke and Maggie 
Tuliiver, and is presented here with the same kind 
of objective, ironlo sympathy that characterises 
George Eliot’s treatment of Dorothea. 

In the second half of the work, however, the 
portrayal of Martha is almost overwhelmed in a 
detailed study of the social and political life of 
Bhodesia during the Second World War. 

Fascinating as social documents, from a 
literary viewpoint these volumes are less satisfying 
than the first half of the novel. 

The Golden Notebook. 1962. P. 

The content of this novel is most interesting but 
its form is awkward. The first part of each of its 
sections recounts incidents in the lives of the 
heroine, Anna, and her friends and acQuaintances. 
The rest of the novel consists of extracts from 
notebooks, some diaries, some stories, in which 
Anna, a novelist, writes of her feelings about her 
work and her experiences as a disiausioned member 
of the Communist Party and as a divorcee who 
hopes to remarry. 


Malcolm Lowry (1909-67). 

Under the Voleano, 1947. P. 

Beaders of this complex novel, one of the cen- 
tury’s finest, should see Lowry’s own criticism of 
it in Selected LeUere, edited: Brelt te Lowb’ (Cape). 

Set in Mexico in 1938 and *39. It relates the 
tragedy of the alcoholic Geoffrey Finnln and his 
wife. Yvonne, to the world tragedies of war and 
man’s inhumanity to 

In his neglected garden--a symbol both of his 
ruined marriage and of the mutilated world — 
Firmin stumbles on a broken notice-board. On it 
are the words: 

** Do you like this garden? 

Why is it yours? 

We evict those who destroy | ” 

words repeated at the end of the noveL They 
recall two of its oentnd images: Eden, signifying 
the beauty man discovers in Nature and the 
beauty he creates in loving human relationships: 
Hell, signifying the agony he sulTeni and causes 
othere when he rejects love. Lowry sees man as a 
splendid, noble creature who must struggle in- 
oessanUy to control sado-masoohlstio impulses, 
whi<di he can restrain only when he loves others 
and is able to accept their love. ** Man cannot 
live without love,” is the novel’s main theme. 

Firmin is a tragic hero in the tradition of 
Marlowe’s Faustus, to whom the novel’s imagery 
relates him. The objectivity of Lowry's por- 
trend of the tortured world of addiction is re- 
markable: Firmin always has our sympathy, 
rarely approval. 

This book is not simply a good story, but a 
great poem, its themes expressed not only through 
the events of the narrative, the lives and feelings 
of the characters, but through vivid descriptions 
of Mexico and its people, through subtle, complex 
Imagery. 


Bernard Mnlamnd (b. 1914). 

Malamud’s name is often coupled with that of 
his oompatriot Bellow. They have a common 
Jewish heritage. Malamud’s novels are similar in 
theme to those of Bellow, but his writing is leas 
exuberant Both men show a keen appreciation of 
natural beauty, mm in American noveUsts. 


TheNahmU. 1962. P. 

This follows the struggle of a ** natural ” base- 
ball player to realise his ntinmnirttiahirt notentisl. 
With such a limited theme it is that the 

hero be a convincing figure and Midamud fails to 
make him one. 


TheAeeManl. 1967. P. 

Here Malamud found a muCh more firuitfhl 
subject, the auiet tragedy of Morris Bober, an un- 
Bucoessfta Jewish grocer and. of his Gentile 
assistant, Frank Alpine. For the sake of Bober 
and of the latter’s daughter. Helen. Alpine, who 
has made many ** false starts ” in life, gives up 
what may well be his last hope of achieving 
material success. The novel is written with 
beautiful restraint and Ghekhovian irony. 

A New Life. 1961. FS. 

Levin, a reformed drunkard, obtains an English 
post at a small state college, but eventually sac- 
rifices his hard-won chance of ah academic career 
for the sake of the woman he has loved. 

The novel is set in the early 1960 b. the period of 
McGarthyism. Malamud critidses the hysteria 
pervading American life at this time, exemplified 
in the academic and social atmosphere of Cas- 
cadia College, where Levin, a man of liberal 
prindples, suffers from his colleagues’ fears and 
prejudices. 

A New Life is less concentrated than The 
Aeeietant, It contains dements of picaresque 
comedy and is at times very amusing, though 
occasionally its tone seems frivolous and in- 
appropriate. 

The Fixer. 1966. 

Yakov Bok is, like Levin, a victim of hysterical 
feelings of national insecurity. A Jewish odd- 
Job-man— -a fixer — he leaves the Pale Settlement 
for Kiev, hoping to begin a new, more fruitful 
life, but is arrested on a trumped-up charge and 
endures three terrible years’ imprisonment 
awaiting trial. 

The inspiration of the novd was the case of 
Mendel Beiliss, a Kiev labourer arrested in 1911, 
and falsely charged with the ritual murder of a 
Christian child. Malamud says the novel is in- 
tended to stand "rather as a myth than an 
isolated case-study.” But it lacks the compelling 
force of myth. Malamud is no Kafka. 


Iris Murdoch (b. 1919). 

A philosophy don. Iris Murdoch has gained 
popular success as a novelist. Most critics would 
however, agree that, in the latter role, she has be- 
lied her early promise. 

She began, in Under the Net, 1966 (P) with an 
n-miiaing existentialist fantasy that occasionally 
recalls the early Becficett. This was followed by 
The Flight from the EndhanUr, 1966 (P). whose 
characters are all shadowy figures, none having the 
unifying force of Jake in Under the Net. In The 
SandcaeOe, 1967 (P) and The Bed, 1968 (P). the 
author attempts symbolic novels in traditional 
form (of. Forster’s Howarde End, A Paeeage to 
India), In The Bell the symbolism is more ftilly 
integrated with the narrative than in The Sand- 
oaeue, and the characters more Imaginatively 
conceived. This novel is regarded by many as 
Iris Murdoch’s finest work, though a number of 
critics prefer her first. 

At times in all her novels she attains a poetic 
intensity, as when Dora releases the butterfly 
{The BeiU), Balnboroui^ regards the snaU {The 
Flight from (he Enchanter), and in the evocation of 
bomb-scarred East London in freesing fog {A 
Time of Angele, 1966). The humanitarian theme 
of acceptance of responsibility for others, as well 
as for oneself, is central to her work. 

Iris Murdoch’s latest novel. The Nice and The 
Good, 1968, has had a mixed reception firom 
critics. 
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V. & Nalpaul (b. 1882). 

disUngi^i^ Caribbean noveliet was bom i 
in Trinidad of Indian parents, ^e heroes of all 
hlB novels are men who feel an urgent need to give I 
their lives order and signiilQanoe. Thus although 
most of his work has a Caribbean setting, its 
themes are of world-wide interest. Nalpaul began 
as a writer of comedy and all his novels have a 
comic element although his work has become In- 
creaslngly sombre in tone as it hes increased in 
complexity. 

The Mvetie Maeeeur, 1067. P. 

In this ddightful comedy of Colonial polities, 
Nalpaul shows the metamorphosis of Ganesh 
Ramsumair. an insignificant, semi-educated 
Indian, into O. Ramsey Muir. M.B.E., respected 
Colonial statesman. 

A House for Mt. Biawas, 1961. Fo. 

This sad story tells of Mr. Biswas's search for 
independence and security. Inveigled into early 
marriage, he finds he is expected to become a sub- 
missive appendage of his mother-in-law's 
enormous household. Biswas has no intention of 
playing this role, but he is not a practical man and 
has little formal education and no trade, so timt 
his first two attempts to establish himself in- 
dependently soon fall. At last, in his early forties, 
he manages to buy a house, but dies soon after- 
wards. 

Nalpaul makes us feel the dreadful tensions and 
frustrations of family life in overcrowded con- 
ditions where there is never any privacy, but des- 
pite its sad theme, the novel is often very funny, 
for Biswas is an imaginative man who delights in 
colourfbl language and has a flair for picturesaue 
invective. His touching pride In his chUdren's 
intelligence and his growing love and respect for 
his wife are most sensitively portrayed. 

Mr. Stone and the Kniohte Companion. 1068. FS. 

The elderly Mr. Btone is filled with despair at 
the prospect of his impending retirement. Then 
he suddenly conceives the idea that active pen- 
sioners of his firm should visit the disabled. 
Organising this scheme gives him new hope and 
vigour and although these fade the novel ends on a 
note of subdued confidence. 


The Mimic Men. 1067. 

Singh, the narrator of this fascinating novel, is 
an exiled politician from a newly independent 
Caribbean state. Singh analyses the events of his 
life, which he convlndngly suggests is represen- 
tative of those of all Colonial politicians. 
Thrust suddenly into power, they are compelled 
to destroy the former pattern of administration 
and. having no traditions to guide them, nor any 
experience of government, inevitably become 
“ mimic-men." 


Vladimir Nabokov (b. 1899). 

A Russian by birth. Nabokov came to England 
during the Revolution, subsequently lived in 
Germany and France and emigrated to America 
in 1040. 

Translations of his early novels are now be- 
coming available. Those he has written in English 
include Lolita. 1055 (Co). Pnin. 1057, Pale Fire, 
1062 (Co). The first of these gained notoriety 
among the ill-formed who imagined it was pomo- 
graphlo. Nothing could be farther firom the truth. 

Nabokov is a learned writer. His humour, 
wit, and above all his masterly use of language, 
make his novels a constant source of delight. 


Flannery O’Connor (1925-64). 

The work of this novdlst and short-Btory 
writer from the Southern States of America has a 
growing reputation in her own country, although 
it is less well known in England and has until very 
recently been difficult to obtain. 


Flannery O'Connor published two novels, Wiee 
Blood, 1052, and The Violent Bear it Away, 1960. 
She writes in a poetic, ruthlessly comlo style about 
isolated eccentrics afflicted with religlouB mania, 
who evolve their own grotesque, fimdamentallst 
creeds. 


George OrweU (1908-60). 

Orwell's post-war novels express feelings 
apparent in his earlier Journalism. 

Animal Farm. 1045. P. 

The theme of this satirical fable is the futility 
of popular revolutions. Led by the pigs, the 
an i mal s of Manor Farm evict their brutal owners. 
However, one of the pigs. Napoleon, gains absolute 
power, establishing a police state. The animals 
are worse off than before. 

19S4. 1040. P. 

This grim nightmare, which Orwell wished to 
call his publisher dissuaded him — develops 

the ideas of Animal Farm in a vision of a totali- 
tarian world whose rulers exploit psychological 
and technological discoveries to retain and con- 
solidate power. 

As a novel it is less suocessfhl than Animal 
Farm. It has not the latter's occasional humour, 
and the presentation of its villain, O'Brien, is 
unconvincing. Rasrmond Williams's Culture and 
Society (P) sympathetically rriates the novel to 
Orwell's paradoxical feeling about socialism. 


Anthony Powell (b. 1906). 

Powell published five novels in the 1030s. The 
elegance of his style and the fact that he took a 
comic view of upper- and middle-class society led 
to his comparison with Waugh. 

His sixth work. A Dance to the Mueie of Time, 
is planned in twelve volumes; eight have appear- 
ed: A Question of Upbringing, 1051, A Buyer's 
Market, 1052, The Acceptance World, 1055. At 
iMdy Molly's, 1057 (all Fon), Casanova's Chinese 
Bestaurant, 1960. The Kindly Ones, 1062 (both P), 
The Valley of Bones, 1064. The Soldier's AH, 1066. 

In this poetic novel Powell is clearly influenced 
by Proust. His narrator, Nicholas Jenkins, 
imagines the passage of time as a formal dance in 
which people appear and reappear unexpectedly 
and in surpriring combinations. This is the 
novel's central image. 

Jenkins, an extremely intelligent, thoughtful 
man, is a connoisseur of pictures and a novelist 
vividly aware of the limitatlQns of our knowledge 
of others, even of our closest friends, and of the 
dangers of forming stereotyped ideas of people. 
He has an insatiable desire to understand what 
motivates human action, particularly how we are 
influenced by the thirst for power and by a love of 
adventure. Jaildn's gradual realisation of the 
complexity of life is expressed poetically through 
the references to paintings: as a young man he is 
usually drawn to Renaissance and Baroque works 
with dassical subfects; as he becomes "less 
ascetic, intellectually speaking more corrupt per- 
haps." and recognises that " individuals live in 
different ways," that " all human beings . . . seen 
at dose range are equally extraordinary." he refers 
increasingly to paintings of later periods. 

The novel, which begins in the early 1020s, 
with a flashback to 1014, has now reached the 
middle of the Second World War. and contalnB an 
enormous range and variety of characters. Each 
volume introduces new figures. 

Powell has the most sensitive ear for nuances of 
speech. His novel, leisurely, but never dull, 
contains passages of brilliant comedy. 


Alan Siffitoeib. 1928). ' 

Billitoe's first book. Sakarday Ntaht and Sunday 
Morning, 1058 (Pan) is among the better of a 
number of novds of woridng-da« Ittb whidi 
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Evpeand in the late 1950b and early '60b. OtherB 
Inolade Keith WaterhouBe’a Them ie a Happy 
Land, 1967 (P). BiUy Liar, 1969 (P). Barstow'B A 
Kind of Lotfina, 1960 (P). and David Storey's 
KUaht Mo Camden, 1900 (P). 

Arthur Seaton, the hero of Sillitoe's novel, is a 
belligerent young worker in a Nottingham bicycle 
factory. He sees life as a continual battle for 
survival and feels particular hoBtility towards the 
forees of '* the Bstablishment Beaton's hero is 
Boris Karloff, but his deepest satisfaction comes 
from a quiet day's fishing and a country walk with 
hlB girl friend. 

The novel is uneven in quality, but Its occasion- 
ally cheap and sensational language appnmriately 
Bonests the influence of Seaton's favourite films, 
and much of the dialogue is vigorously realistic. 
The rural scenes reflect the influence of Lawrence, 
who also came from Nottinghamshire. 

Saturday Nighf and Sunday Morning was fol- 
lowed in 1959 by a volume of stories containing a 
fine nouvelle. The LoneUnen of the Long-Distance 
Banner, which gives the book its title. Sillitoe's 
later novels, which have been generally leas 
favourably received by critics, include The 
Qenerai, 1960 (Pan). The Death of WiUiam Posters 
(1965) and A Tree on Fire (1067). The two latter 
are the first volumes of a projected trilogy. 


0. P. Snow (b. 1005). 

Strangers and Brothers — 9 vols. 1940-64. P. 

In the course of this sequence the narrator. 
Lewis Eliot, rises from humble beginnings to 
success at the Bar. at Cambridge, and in the 
A^ninlstrative Civil Service. While this is 
clearly not an autobiographical work, the course 
of Snow's own career as a scientist, don. and civil 
servant has followed a similar pattern. 

One of the strengths of these volumes derives 
from the fact that Eliot Is an mipreiudloed ob- 
server of his friends’ and colleagues' behaviour. 
We feel he prefers some men to others, but rarely 
does he judge any of them. 

The volumes follow no strict chronology and 
only two. A Time of Hope and Homecomings, are 
ooncemed directly with Eliot’s personal life. In 
the second of these Snow movingly suggests the 
private agony that may underlie the life of a 
public figure. The other books of the sequence are 
each centred on the life of one of Eliot’s friends or 
acquaintfuioes. The best of them all Is The 
Masters, where an account of the election of the 
Master of a Cambridge college becomes an image 
of p<ditioal life. The other volumes have a less 
pwfect form and vary in quality, but all are of 
documentary interest in that they deal with such 
subjects as the making of the first atomic bomb 
and the painful decisions in which scientists and 
civil servants were involved at that time. 


Muriel l^k (b. 1918). 

Mrs. Spark is a prolific writer who has pub- 
Itsbed a play, poems, short stories and eight novels 
(the last all P). Professor Kermode has suggested 
that her last three novels. The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie, 1961. The Oirls of Slender Means, 1963, and 
The MandeSbaum Gate, 1966, ** add up to the most 
distinguisbed achievement of any British nove- 
let since the war." However, although Mrs. 
Spark's novels are popular, many people find it 
difficult to take them seriously. The reasons for 
this seem to lie in her treatment of character, in 
the discrepancy one feels between her skilled 
portrayid of some aspects of character and her 
apparent InabiUty to portray others, rather than 
the fact that many of her works are a strange 
mixture of comedy of manners and surrealist 
fantasy. 

Mis. Spark writes most convincingly of absurd 
and grotesque behaviour, as is shown by her 
aeoount of the elderly Godfrey's stealing a cake 
(Memento Mori, 1959), and of the fake stance in 
The Baehskm, 1960. She has an accurate ear for 


comic and grotesque language (e.g, the schoolgirls* 
(toussion of sex ( TAe Prime of Miss Jean Brodie), 
the conversation of the old women in hospltu 
(Memento Mori), and Jimmie's delightfril Engifab, 
learnt from studying Shakespeare, the Meta- 
physical poets and Fowler's Moaem English 
Usage (BMnson, 1958)). 

However, Mrs. Spark portrays other aspects of 
human behaviour unconvlnciiudy and seems un- 
able to treat a Character in depth, or at any length, 
as is clear from her latest novel. The Mandelbams 
Gate. She contbs nearest to doing so in Memento 
Mori, particularly in her presentation of Jean 
Taylor, and this novel, in which a group of old and 
elderly people receive mysterious telephone caUs 
saying, ** Bemember you must die," remains Mrs. 
Spark's most satisfying work. 

The Manddbaum Gate, her first fbU-length 
novel, is set in divided Jerusalem and contains an 
account of a day in the Elchmann trial. Its plot 
is extremely melodramatic, but this would not 
matter if the heroine were conyinclngly presented. 
Forster’s A Passage to India li^as a melodramatic 
plot which in no way detracts from the novel’s 
excellence. 

Perhaps, as Kermode suggests, many of us have 
yet to accustom ourselves to Mrs. Spark's tech- 
niques. Meanwhile she is likely to be enjoyed for 
her wit and for the tart economy of her language. 


Evelyn Waugh (1902-68). 

Waugh’s style is elegant and his novels are often 
amusing, but they are generally superficial and 
marred by cruelty and distasteful snobbery. A 
popular writer of the 1030s. he has published nine 
novels since the War. 


The Sword of Honour trilogy (pub. in 3 vols. 

1952-62, revised and reissued as one book 1065). 

Waugh's best novel, this chronicles the experi- 
ences of Guy Oroucbback during the Second World 
War. Crouchback welcomes the War, which he 
feels will give his life the direction and purpose it 
has lacked since his wife deserted him. The first 
two volumes of the trilogy give a convlnciiig Im- 
pression of administrative incompetence during 
the early stages of the War and are occasionally 
very funny, but they share the cruelty and 
snobbery of Waugh’s other writing. 

The third volume is much better. Crouchback. 
a cardboard figure until now, comes alive and. in a 
moving encounter with a refugee woman, is forced 
to admit he became a soldier in order to evade the 
difficulties of his personal life, and that he, and 
others like him. were as responsible as the 
"enemy” for the horrors of the War. On bis 
return to London, on leave. Orouchback tries to 
resume his civilian responsibilities and remarries 
his former wife, whom he knows is pregnant by 
another man. Sometime after her death in an 
air-raid, he marries again and settles down to a 
happy family life, much to the chagrin of his 
sister’s husband. Box-Bender, who had expected 
his wife would become Crouohback's heiress. 
This trite conclusion spoils an otherwise effective 
volume. 


Patrick White (b, 1912). 

White, an Australian, was educated In England, 
where he took a degree in Modem Languages, and 
has travelled widely in Europe and America. 
Five of bis seven novels have appeared since the 
War; The Aunt’s Story; 1948. The Tree of Man, 
1956, Voss, 1957, Eiders in the Chariot, 1961 (all 
P). The 8(did Mandala, 1966. He has also pub- 
lished plays and short stories. 

like Golding’s, White’s novels are. essentially 
religious poems, but whereas Golding, except in 
The Spire, oonoentrates on man's loss of grace, 
^9^te in more concerned with his experience of an 
awareness of " tbs God above God.” who is both 
immanent and myeteriously traosoendeiit, and 
with man’s struggle towards some understanding 
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of the purpose of life, and of the nature of ffood and publidied two other collections of stories and a 
evil. Xila 7 , as well as six novels. 


'White's vision of life, as reflected In these novels. 
Is similar to that of the existentialist theologian 
Tillich (see his The Courage to Be, Fo). He sug- 
gests that the ** conformism " of '* dvillsed " life 
is inimical to goodness, and exemplifies this in his 
treatment of the suburb Sarsaparilla, the setting of 
The Solid Mandaia, and of parts at all the other 
novels (though it does not aoQuire the name until 
BMen in the Charioi). The everyday life of 
Baisaparilla Is presented variously, as comic, 
sterile, hypocritical, cruel, and evU. It is almost 
always hideous and invariably pltlftil. White's 
creation of Sarsaparilla, which is also the setting 
of one of his plays and of several stories, invites 
comparison with Faulkner's creation of Yok- 
napatawpha County. 

In each of the three middle novels. 'White 
creates a wide range of characters. In The AunVa 
Stofv and The Solid Mandala he limits himself to a 
few. All his main characters are regarded by most 
of their acquaintances as odd. or stupid, or mad. 
lliey are generally avoided, and often feared and 
attacked, because their essential innocence pre- 
sents an intolerable challenge to the self-pro- 
tective conformism of “normal" people. Ko- 
table exceptions are the tragic Nietzschlan 
“ superman." Voss, and Waldo, one of the main 
characters of The Solid Mandala, Both are 
Isolated by their own colossal arrogance. AU 
White's heroes and heroines suffer greatly, and 
some die. but. except In Vosa, he does not imply 
tUtot suffering is a necessary condition of goodness, 
but rather that it is Its inevitable concomitant. 
Joy returns to those who survive, for. all these 
novels emphasise, though good must endure evil, 
it never yields to it. 

Another of the novels' recurrent themes Is the 
dlfflculty of communication. Even the most ed- 
ucated of White's characters find It almost 
impossible to articulate their experiences of joy 
and suffering. Many of them try to express 
themselves in other wairs. in painting, music, 
dance, and increasingly, through a selfless love 
for others. 

Like that of all major writers. 'White's style Is 
highly individual and makes challenging demands 
upon his readers. His idiosyncratic punctuation 
and. in The Tree of Man, his frequent use of 
“verbless sentences," seem attempts to reflect 
his charactms* fumbling for understanding and 
expression of their experiences. Sometimes 
White makes no obvious distinction between his 
characters* expression of feeling and his own 
comment upon that expression. In The Aunt*8 
Story, such inteiplay between his own and his 
character's viewpoint is at times confusing, but in 
subsequent novds his increasing mastery of 
technique adds to the subtle, allusive qualities of 
his style. 'White takes a poet's ddight in the 
metaphorical ambiguity of words. He is a master 
of ironic bathos and epigrammatic wit. 

His work is by no means faultless. Occasion- 
ally the style of The Tree of Man seems self- 
conscious. the symbolism clumsy. Passages of 
Eidera in the Chariot are empty rhetoric, and in 
this novel we never discover, as we need to, how 
far. if at ail. Miss Hare is responsible for her 
father's death. In Voaa, when he describes 
Laura's feelings during Kose’s terrible confinement. 
'White does not seem in full control of his mateiiaL 

Despite faults like these. 'White remains one of 
the most rewarding, if also one of the most de- 
manding. of contemporary novelists. Each of 
these five works is extremely complex. To write 
of them so briefly is to deal summary Justice. 
They are often kdghly comic, and all express a Joy 
and wonder in the glory of Creation that recall the 
magnificent sections 20-38 of the first of Thomas 
Traherne’s (d. 1074) Centuries of Meditation, 


Angus Wilson (b. 1918). 

Although now best known as a novelist. 
Wlison first made his name with a volume of short 
stories. The Wrong Set, 1049 (P). He has since 


He is an admirer of Jane Austen, whom his 
style occasionally recalls, and of the great nine- 
teenth-century French and English novelists, 
lito theirs, his work reads aloud extraordinarily 
weU. 

A serious comic novdlst. Wilson is merciless in 
exposing snobbery, hypocrisy, and self-deception. 
However, he does not always achieve artistic 
transformation of his material. Thus, although 
some of the finest parts of his work are in dialogue, 
some of his virtual conversations are as palnftil to 
read as they would be to endure in reality. 
Horrified, yet fascinated by cruelty and vulgarity. 
Wilson has been called “morbid" by some 
critics. There are certainly times, especially in 
The Old Men at the Zoo and No Laughing MoUer 
when the charge seems Justified. But Wilson can 
also be deliciously Amny, as in his account of the 
Historical Association meeting lAnglo-Saaon 
Attitudea). 

His bhlef technical fault is a tendency to over- 
load his novels with characters be has no time to 
develop. His best works seem to be The Middle 
Age of Mra. Eliot and Late CaU; in both bis cast is 
limited. Borne of the minor characters, partic- 
ularly working-class ones, appear caricatures, and 
variations of the same types recur from one book 
to another Wilson is. nevertheless, a writer of 
immense vitality. Each of his novels is quite 
unlike the others, although they have certain 
common 

Obviously aware of the stresses imposed by the 
political and social problems of our century, 
Wilson was the first contemporary Englldi 
noveUst to write frankly of the homosexual 
“ underworld." 

Hemlock and After, 1053 (P). Angto-Saxon AUi^ 

Iiide«.ie56 (P). The Middle Age of Mra, Eliot, 
1058 (P). LaU CaU, 1064. 

Each of these novels opens with the hero or 
heroine facing a crisis which compels him (her) to 
reassess his (her) adequacy as a person and in 
relation to others. Each endures considerable 
mental sulferlng. Bernard Bands, the novelist 
hero of the first book, dies before he can rebuild 
bis life. Geoffrey Middleton, historian, con- 
noisseur of pictures [Anglo-Saxon Attitudea), Meg 
Eliot, widow of a successAil barrister, and Bylvia 
Calvert, retired hotel manageress [Late CaU), each, 
in quite different ways, comes to find purpose and 
meaning in life. 

Conversely. Meg's brother. David, who has also 
Buffered bereavement, withdraws to the “ petty 
isolation" of his market garden. David is the 
most fully drawn of the several figures in Wilson's 
novels who indulge in ritual self-denial, instead of 
facing facts (cf. Inge, Anglo-Saxon AttUudeai 
Susan, No Laughing Matter), 


The Old Men at (he Zoo, 1061. P. 

A political satire, the novel abounds in Images of 
brutality and sadism. At the beginning of the 
book, the narrator. Simon Garter. Administrator 
of the London Zoo. seems more imaginative and 
sensitive than bis colleagues, but be becomes 
increasingly cold-blooded. The novel is an ex- 
ploration of megalomania. Each of the Zoo’s 
successive Directors is obsessed with putting his 
own pet schemes into practice and ruthlessly 
exploits his colleagues and the animals in his care, 
all of whom he regards as objects to be mani- 
pulated. The book doses, at the end of a 
totish-European war, with Blmon's canvassing 
his own appointment to the Directorship. 


No Laughing Matter, 10G7. 

This ambitious, extremdy long novd, written 
in a variety of styles and containing a short story 
and several plays, presents a panorama of twen- 
tieth-century life. Dlttmatdy. it seems to fail, 
because, since the narrative is divided among the 
lives of the six Matthews diildren and their 
parents, constantly shifting fitom one to another, 
none of the characters is fhlly realised. 
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II. ENGLISH VERSE 


This lection ii concerned with English Terse I 
since the time of Chaucer, with its different metres 
and rhymes. The poets' subtle verse patterns of 
metre and rhyme are indeed one of his most potent 
means of expression, and by keeping an attentive 
ear to them we are helped to catch his mean- 
ing. 

A glance at any good anthology of English 
poems written during the last live or six centuries 
will show what a rich variety of traditional verse 
patterns the contemporary poet now has at his 
disposal, whatever may be his mood or theme. 
Our poet laureate, Masefield, has made great use 
of these time-honoured forms. For his leisurely 
** Dauber." he employs the stately "rhyme- 
royal" stansa that was no longer new even to 
Chaucer. His sonnets are of Shakespearean 
design, and for his brisk " Bernard the Fox " he 
uses the octosyllabic couplet in which the Puritan 
poet, Marvell, once himmed the newly discovered 
" remote Bermudas." 

Bfany poets, however, find the traditional forms 
are not sufficiently flexible for modem needs, and 
they may so drastically modify them as to make 
them, at first sight, unrecognisable. 

One of the most indefatigable experimenters has 
been Dame Edith SitwelL In the notes to the 
Penguin selection of her poetry she says: 

" At the time I began to write, a change in 
the direction, imagery, and rhythms in poetry 
had become necessary, owing to the rhythmi- 
cal flaccidity, the verbal deadness, the dead 
and expected patterns, of some of the poetry 
immediately preceding us. 

" Bhythm is one of the principal translators 
between dream and reality. Bhythm might 
be described as, to the world of sound, what 
light is to the world of sight. It shapes and 
gives new meaning." 

Placing BO high a value on rhythm. Edith 
Sitwell set herself, in her early " Facade." to tire- 
less experiment in the effect on rhythm or metre of 
all kinds of subtle devices in the use of sound, until, 
as she says, her experiences led to the poem " Gold 
Coast Customs." This poem, written in 1029, is 
" about the state that led up to the second World 
War," and Is prophetic in its vision of 

** That sick thick smoke from London burning." 

When we first read " Gold Coast Customs " we 
are shocked and stunned by this portrayal of the 
ruthless and heartless savagery of our so-called 
dvlliaatkm. The riiock is driven home by the 
metre, a savage staccato of stabbing lines, that 
echoes ttie fevered heart-beat of those indifferent 
to poverty and suffering, of the " rich man Judas, 
brother Cahu" It also echoes "the beating of 
the drums that heralded the Customs, as they 
were called, in Ashaniee, a hundred years ago, 
when, at the death of any rich or Important person, 
slaves and poor persons were killed so that the 
bones of the-dead might be washed by human 
blood." 

Ohlr when we recover from our diock and look 
carefully at the verse, do we realise that this blood- 
curdling metre, apparently entirely new, is written 
aooording to age-long principles, and uses for the 
most part antnegular tattoo of the iambs and 
anapnsts that are the ground beat of most of our 
finest verse. 

As Day Lewis has said In the Prefhoe to the 
Fanguin sdection of his poems: 

" We must never think of * modem poetry * 
as something in a vacuum, or something that 
started in 1900 or 1917 or 1980. Every good 
poem has grown out of the compost of all the 
poetry ever written." 


Of his own poems Day Lewis goes on to say. 
''Contrary to received opinion about modem 
verse, nearly all my poems 'rhyme and scan,'" 
and the same may be said of most of our highly 
original contemporary poetry, sufsh as that of 
W. H. Auden or Dylan Thomas. 

The poet's intensriy individual musio is played 
on the age-old instrument of metre and rhyme, 
and the better we understand the instrument, the 
keener will be our enjoyment of the poet's skill 
and genius. 

Even verse that cannot be called poetry— verse 
that is mechanical, uninspired, laddng that in- 
tensity of insight and expression that we recognise 
as poetic— even this mediocre verse can teach us 
something of the poet's Instrument. A homely 
nursery rhyme like " Humpty Dumpty " can help 
us to appreciate the metre of Ariel's unearthly 
song. " Where the bee sucks." 

It is for this reason that the following guide to 
versification throws its net wide, gathering to- 
gether for our consideration patterns as diverse as 
those of the medisBval ballad and the modem 
Frenchified triolet, of the fiippant clerihew, and 
the grave blank verse of Wordsworth's " Prelude." 


Reference 

The following account of our verse is illustrated 
by Quotations and by constant reference to the 
numbered poems in the new edition of " The Oxford 
Book of English Verse," 1939. 

Thus " OBEY 16 " means " Oxford Book of 
English Verse." New Edition, Poem No. 16. 


L ZMTBODUCTION. BTBESS, HBZRB, AND 
RHYME. 

If vre listen carefully to spoken English, we 
shall observe that there is a natural tendency to 
stress some syllables more than others. In the 
following sentence, for example, the greater stress 
normally falls on the syllables whose vowels are 
marked with an acute accent, which is the usual 
way of indicating stress. 

" The exprtei 16ft M&nchester at sdven." 

It is obvious that in this sentence the stress falls 
in a Quite haphasard way, and it Is for this reason 
that we reoolniiBe the sentence as prose, for the 
essential difference between English prose and 
verse is that in prose the stress falls at random, 
while in verse the stressed syllables occur accord- 
ing to some regular pattern. 

If we mark the stressed syllables in the following 
line from Wordsworth, 

" And Idud haUdos and scrdams and dchoes Idnd," 

it is immediately dear that the stress occurs 
regularly. The line is in fact, composed of a 
simple stress pattern of an unstressed syllable 
fdlowBd by a stressed (e.9.» and Idud) whidi is 
repeated throughout. 

It is a regular pattern of stress, such as this, 
that in English verse constitutes what we call 
" metre." Metre in Greek means simply " mea- 
sure," and it Is always by stren that we measure 
our verse. 

Another feature that distinguishes our verse 
from prose is the use of rhyme, although rhyme, 
unlike metre, is not essential to verse. 
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U. METRE. 

Difierent Kinds of Feet. 

In English venae the unit of stress pattern con* 
stitutes a foot, the foot of verse being comparable 
to the bar of music. 

English verse uses several kinds of feet, some I 
of two syllables, or disyllablic, some of three I 
syllables or trisyllabic, and occasionally a foot of ‘ 
four syllables. 


JHsvUabic feet are of four kinds: 

The lamb, consisting of an unstressed syllable 
followed by a stressed, e.g. “ retdm.*' 


The Trochee, consisting of a stressed syllabic 
followed by an unstressed, e.g., " river.” 


The Spondee, consisting of two stressed syllables, 
e.g., ** ddor m&t.” 


The Pyrrhic, consisting of two unstressed 
syllables, e. 0 ., in the phrase ” into tdwn.” ” into ’* 
is a pyrrhic. 


TriavUabic feet are of four kinds: 

The Anapmst, consisting of two unstressed 
syllables followed by a stressed. e.o., “as you 
wish.'* 


The Daetyl, consisting of a stressed syllable 
followed by two unstressed, e.o., ** Archery.” 


The Amphibrach, very rarely used, consisting of 
a stressed syllable between two unstressed. e.g., 
” delighted.” 


The Tribrach, still more rare, consisting of three 
unstressed syllables, e. 0 .. last three syllables of 
” incommdnicable.” 


A four-sylUMei foot is very occasionally found: 

The Choriambos, which may lie thought of as 
a trochee followed by an iamb, e.g., ” T6U for the 
brive.” 


Amphibrach Unes. 

** Most friendship is feigning, most Idving mere 
fdlly 

Then h^lgb ho. the hdUyl 

This life is most jdlly.” [OBEY 148] 


ChoriamUc Line. 

** Kdntish Sir Btng stdod for his King.** 


Variations in Metre. 

Satisfying poetry is rarely entirely regular, 
nechauical regularity is soon wearisome to the 
Bar and is a characteristic of doggereL The poet 
satisfies our love of rhythm in a more Interesting 
and subtle way by introducing all kinds of varia- 
Mons and inversions, while at the same snaln- 
aining the throb of the l^ic metre. An account 
of the chief variations follows. 


Elision. 

Elision is the suppression In pronunciation of a 
vowel or a syllable. 

In the anapaestic line. 

'* The Assihrian came ddwn like a w61f on the fdld " 

vhe second foot appears to have four syllables, but 
n fact the ” i ” of ” Assyrian ” is elided or dropped 
before the “ a ” as shown by the little bracket. 
The elision of ” 1,” which Is pronounced ** y ** and 
' nown as ” consonantal y.” is especially common, 
nd occurs in such words as ** familiar,” *' opinion.** 
Elision is often shown by the use of the apostrophe 
as in ” heav’n.” In ** heav'n ” we see one of the 
many conventional elisions of poetry, like ” 'tis,** 

*"twas,” “dld’st,” “o’er,” “e’er, gainst.” 

and many more. 


Substitation. 

Substitution is the use of a foot different from 
that of the metre in which the poem is written. 
In the foUowing examples we can see the effect on 
lambic verse of some common substitutions. 


Of a Trochee, 

“Stiffen the sinews, sdmmon dp the bldod.** 
Shakespeare, “Henry V.” 

Here the initial trochee gives force and emphasis. 


Different Kinds ol Metrical Line. 

Baaed on the different kinds of feet are the 
different kinds of English metre, which may be 
compared with the “ time ” in music. 

Disyllabic metres may be either iambic or 
trochaic, for it is Impossible to speak at any length 
using only pyrrhic or spondees, and the most 
common trisyllabic metres are anapsBStic or 
dactyllic. Examples of different kinds of metrical 
line follow. 


Of a Spondee, 

** Bdeks cAves, lAkes fAns, bdgs dAns and shAdes 
of dAath.” 

In this extraordinary line of Milton's the 
spondees slow down and weight the verse. 


Of a Fyrrhie. 

“ They 11^ forgdtten as a drAam *' 

Here the pyrrhic in the third foot gives lightness 
to the line. 


lambic Line. 

"I strdve with ndne for ndne 
strife.” 


was wdrth my 
[OBEY 684] 


Trobhaio Line. 

** Hdme art gdne and tA'en thy wAges.” , 
[OBEY 160] 


Of a Dactyl, 

** ChAttering his tAeth for cdld that did him chill.** 

When a dactyl replaces an iamb it is usually in 
the first foot as In this typical instance from 
Spenser, where the dactyl gives emphasis and 
variety to the line. 


Anapesstlo line. 

” With a hAy and a hd and a j 

Dactylic Lines. 

“ Wit with his wAntonness, 

TAsteth death's bittemess.** 

[OBEY 177] 


Of Anapeests, 

** And the edming wind did rdar more Idud 
And the sAils did si^ like sAdge.'*^ 

[OBEY 582] 

The Initial anapsests In these two lines^firom 
** The Ancient Mariner '* give an effect of hurry 
and speed. 
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Additional Syllable. 

An additional syllable may be added to eitber 
the beginning or end of a line. 


JPmfnine Ending* 

A feminine ending la an extra onstTeased 
syllable that la added after the final stressed 
syllable of a line, giving a gentle falling inflexion. 
It is often used In blank veme and is a marked 
charaoterlstio of Shakespeare's later plays, 

** Be not afear'd; the isle is fall of noises. 

Bounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt 
not." 


AnoertMis. 

Anacrusis is the use of an extra syllable before 
the first regular foot of the line. 


Dropped Syllable. 

It sometimes appears that a line is a syllable, 
or syllables, short, until we realise that a suspense 
or pause occupies the time that would have been 
ti^n by the missing syllable. The dropped 
syllable can be Indicated by the '* caret *' mark, 
thus A. The following technical terms are used 
for lines that are short of syllables. 


CatalecUc lAne, 

This leaves off In the middle of the last foot, 
as in the trochaic line 

** Ever 14t the fdnoy rdam.** 
or the dactylic line. 

** Rings on her fingers and bdlls on her tdes.** 

The catalectio line is common In trochaic and 
dactyhc verse, for it is in keeping with the ten- 
dency of English verse to end on a stressed syllable. 


AcepTudcuM Line* 

This omits the first syllable of the line, as in the 
anapsBStio line. 

**That hdst with their b&nners at sdnset were 
s^en." 


The Csssora. 

The cieeura is a special kind of pause, quite 
different from that which indicates a dropped 
syllable. It is a pause about the middle of a line 
and is usually indicated by a pause in the sense. 
SA.. 

** Both hungered after death; both chose to win 
or die." 


Two Ways of Describing U^-tro. 

The ClassicaL 

The actual names that we have been using for 
the different kinds of feet and metres are derived 
from Greek. It is most important, however, to 
realise that in the classical languages they had a 
different miraning. for Greek and Latin verse was 
written on a quite different principle from ours, 
and was scanned according to the " quantity " or 
length of the syllable, and not according to stress. 
Thus an lamb in Greek and Latin consisted of 
a short syllable followed by a long, marked thus, 
u *, and a tnxdiee of a long syllable followed by a 
short, marked - u. 

In Engll^ verse the length of the syllable is 
totally irrelevant. For instance, the line, 

" PdUy pdt the kettle dn and 14ts have tda** 

begins with five trodmes. hll oonsistiBg of two 
ehart syllables. 

The application of Greek words to Englidi 
metres is oonfbslng only If we forget that in 
English verse the erlterion is stress. 


The Modem. 

Some writers, however, prefer new ways of 
describing our verse, and the most popular 
method is set out below: 

A foot is called a period. 

A disyllabic metre is called duple or double 

tlmiiT 

A trlsyllablo metre Is called triple time. 

A period with the stress on the first syllable 
Is said to be falling, 

A pe^od with the stress on a second or 
third syllable is said to be rising. 


DL RHTMB. 

Another thing that gives a foima] pattern to 
English verse, and distinguishes it from prose, is 
rhyme. It is not essential to our verse, much of 
our verse being rhymeless. 

Rhyme is a similarity in so^d in words occur- 
ring normally at the ends of lines. In true rhyme 
the last stressed syllable and consonants following 
it are the same, while the sounds preceding the 
stressed vowel are different. $ 4 /., "cageypage," 
“ pleasure/treasnre." 


The Types of Rhyme. 

The most familiar division of rhyme is into 
masculine, feminine, and triple rhyme, but we also 
distinguish broken and Leonine rhyme. 


Masculine, Male, or Single Rhyme. 

The final syllable is stressed, e.g., " cage/page,** 
•• Joy/boy." 


Femtalne, Female, or Two-syllabled Rhyme. 

The syllable before the last is stressed, and the 
final syUable unstressed. e.y.» " pleasure/treasure." 
** bending/lending." 


Triple or Tumbling or Three-syllabled Rhyme. 

The antepenultimate syllable is stressed. Triple 
rhyme is normally found in light or comic verse, 
like that of W. B. Gilbert. This puiming " Epi- 
taph on a Dentist " employs it: 

** Btrangerl Approach this spot with gravity! 
John Brown is filling his last cavity." 

In "The Bridge of Sighs" [OBEY 602] Hood 
dares to use it in a serious poem with such rhymes 
as " scrdtiny/mUliuy." 


Broken Rhyme. 

Broken rhyme, where more than one word is 
needed to complete the rhyme, is occasionally used. 
CA- *' estate/tbelr gate." 


Leonine Rhyme. 

Although rhyme normally occurs at the end of 
the line, we also find verse where the first half of 
the line rhymes with the second. This device, 
known as Leonine rhyme, is frequently used in 
Obleiidge’s " Ancient Mariner " [OBEY 5621, e.p.. 

" The ice did split, with a thunder-fit." 


Poetic Licence in Rhyme. 

The difficulty of rhyming in Eng li s h Is con- 
siderable. for many words have not a single 
rhyming word, some have only one, others very 
few. Certain licences are therefore allowed to 
the poet In the following ways: 


Eye Rhyme or Printers* Rhyme. 

Here words rhyme only to the eye. as " love/ 
move." Keats in " Meg Merrilles " uses 
" rushes/busbes." 
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IdentioBl Blifme. I 

Here the seme eyDable or word Is need twice lo | 
thet the line rhymee with itself, ** pert/im- 1 
part" [OBEY 602], " imivecee/this Terse" 
[OBEY 6171. The use of rhyml^ words spelt 
differently but pronounced identically is also a 
poetic licence, e^.. " wilght, write, right." 


Oo<daie 7 Bhyme. 

Keats* use of Cockney rhymes has been much 
critidaed. s.0.. ** mouxn/tom." ** faces/Tsses." 
" briar/attire.** There is still considerable differ* 
ence between Northern and Bonthem pronuncia- 
tion of English, and many gminunfe noeta haye 
aTailed themselTes of a Southern pronunciation 
in rhyming ** dawn/mom.** although in the North 
of England the **r" of "mom" would be sounded. 


. Assonance. 

Assonance Is sometimes used instead of rhyme, 
and occurs frequently in early folk poetry and less 
formal verse. It consists in a similarity in the 
accented vowels and those which follow, but not 
in the consonants, s. 0 .. ** feet/creep.** **skin/ 
swim." 


Perversion of Rhyme. 

Modem poets, following WUfrid Owen, have 
sometimes used a deliberate perversion of rhyme, 
which should not be confbsed with assonance. 
Wilfrid Owen opens his bitter poem ** A Terre " 
with the following stansa: 

** Sit on the bed. I’m blind and three parts shell. 
Be careful: can’t shake hands now; never shall. 
Both arms have mutinied against me, — ^brates. 
My fingers fidget like ten idle brats." 

The deliberate fhlsity of rhymes like " shall/ 
sheU." and " brutes/brats *’ conveys Owen’s 
horror at the disintegration and collapse of the 
First World Wax. 


Recording of Rhyme Schemes. 

The conventional way of noting rhyme schemes 
Is to call the first series a. the second 6. and so on. 
Normally each new series Is indented, eg.. 


Joyful. Joyful I a 

When virginity h 

Seeks all coyful o 

Man's affinity. b 

Fate all flowery. e 

Bright and bowery e 

Is her doweryl e 

Joyful. joyfuL’’ o 


W. S. Gilbert, '* Yeomen of the Guard." 


XV. THE STANZA. 

Some poems are divided into groups of lines, 
which strictly speaking are called "stanzas,’’ 
though in popular language they are often known 
as ** verses." Generally the stanzas of a poem 
are uniform, but sometimes they are varied as in 
Milton’s " Lyddas " [OBEY 825]. 


Y. ENOXISH VERSE FORMS. 

English poetry uses an Immense wealth of verse 
forms, distinguishable from each other by the pre- 
do rntnating metre and also by the pattern cff 
rhyme and the kind of stanza— or by the absence 
of rhyme and stanza. An account of these 
follows. 

Zkmblo Eletres. 

The metre most natural to the English language 
is undoubtedly the iambic. 


With XfunUo Pentameter as Basis. 

The iamblo pentameter of five stresses and tea 
syUabl^ also called the iamblo decasyllablo line. 


is more used than any other, and is the basis of 
the following forms. 


Blank Verse. Blank verse, consisting of un- 
rhymed iambic pentameters, is the metre of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Milton’s ** Paradise Lost." 
Wordsworth’s " Prelude." and Tennyson’s " Idylls 
of the King." In the hands of such masters it is 
a most flexible instrument, especially when 
diversified with the eleven-syOalded line with a 
feminine ending. Shidraspeare used the metre 
with increasing freedom, though it must be 
remembered that some apparent variations axe 
due to the different pronunciation of EUzabethan 

The following lines of blank verse ocenr in 
Wordsworth’s " Prelude." Book ni. He is des- 
cribing his rooms in St. John’s College. Cambridge. 

' And from my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of moon or thvourlng stars. 1 could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face. 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone." 


Heroic Couplet The heroic couplet, consisting 
of iambic pentameters rhyming in pairs, was in 
Elizabethan times called " riding rhyme," possibly 
because it is the metre of The Prologue of 
Chaucer’s " Canterbury Tales." and of many of 
the tales themselves. It became the most 
fashionable metre of the eighteenth century when 
it was used by Pope. Goldsmith, and Johnson. 
Keats later employed it in ** Lamia." 

The Clotttd Coupki was. in the heyday of the 
couplet’s vogue, considered the most polished and 
correct. Here the sentence form exactly coincides 
with the couplet and the rhyme has a dindilng 
effect. e.g„ 

" True ease in writing comes from art. not chance. 
As they move easiest who have learned to 
dance." 

Pope was the supreme master of the closed couplet, 
and eschewed variations such as eujambement. 
or the Alexandrine. 

Eniambement is a variation used by poets before 
Pope’s time and revived by the Romantic poets. 
In enjambement the sentence flows over from one 
line or couplet to the next, and the click of the 
rhyme is submerged. e4f., Keats’ description of 
Lamia in her serpent form with skin of "dazzling 
hue." 

** And full of silvOT moons, that, as she breathed. 
Dissolv’d or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries." 

Keats. " Lamia." 

The Alexandrine, another variation, is a line of 
six iambic feet. Dryden made frequent use of 
the Alexandrine but Pope parodied it in the 
brilliant line that serves as a mnemonic. 

" A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along." 

The trivlet, another variation, consists of three 
lines rhyming together. The third line is fre- 
quently an Alexandrine. 


Rhyme Royal. Rhyme royal has seven iambic 
pentameters, rhipming ABABBOC. Used by 
Caiauoer in "Troilus and Cressida" [OBEY 14 
and 15] and Shakespeare in **Luoreoe." it was 
revived by Masefield in such poems as " Dauber.** 


Spenserian Stanza. The Spenserian stanza has 
eight iambic pentameters followed by an Alex- 
andrine. rhyming ABABBOBOC. Invented by 
Spenser in ** The Faerie Queene.** It was used by 
Byron in " Childe Harold," Keats In ** The Eve 
of Sk Agnes.** and SheUey in " Adonsis." 
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Baegaio Btanm. The Etogalo stann has four 
lamblo pentameters, rhyming ABAB. It is also 
called the ** heroic quatrain," quatrain meaning 
a four-lined stanza. This form Is best known 
through Gray's " Elegy " [OBEY 465]. 


<• Omar Ehayyim ” Stansa. 

The "OmarEhayy&m" stanza reoelTes its name 
from its use by Fitzgerald in his translation of the 
"Bubaiyat." It has four iambic pentameters, 
rhyming AAB A. 


Ottava Bima. Ottaya rlma, also called the 
octave stanza, has eight iambic pentameters, 
rhyming ABABABCXl. It was used by Byron in 
" Don Juan," and by Keats in " Isabella." 


Teiaa Rfana. Terza rlma has stanzas of three 
lambic pentameters with a linking rhyme scheme: 
ABA. BOB. CDC, etc. The concluding stanza is 
rounded of with an extra line rhyming with its 
central line, DEDE, constituting, in effect, a 
heroic quatrain. Used by Dante, the verse has 
been adapted by English poets. Shelley's " Ode 
to the West Wind " [OBEY 017] uses modified 
terza rima, the final rhymes being DEDEE. 


The Soimet. A sonnet has fourteen iambic 
pentameters. Perfected in Italy by Petrarch, who 
died in 1874. it was introduced into England in the 
sixteenth century. There are two chief types of 
sonnet. 


The Petrarchan, or Italian, eonnet has an 
** octave " of eight lines, rhyming ABBAABBA, 
followed by a " sestet " of six lines, where some 
variety of rhyme schemes is found. The strictest 
Petrarchan sonnets have either two " tercets " of 
three lines each, with rhymes CDEGDE, or else 
three pairs of lines rhyming CDCDCD. 

An example of sestet rhyming CDEGDE Is 
Hilton's " On His Blindness " LOBBY 827]. 

Examples of sestets CDCDCD are Wordsworth’s 
"Upon Westminster Bridge" [OBEY 634] and 
Keats* "On First Looking into Chapman's 
Homer" [OBEY 641]. 

Not all of these examples observe the natural 
pause between octave and sestet which is charac- 
teristic of the strict Italian form, and many of 
our finest sonnets depart from the original rhyme 
scheme in both octave and sestet. 

A lesser-known Petrarchan sonnet by Keats: 

* To one, who has been long in city pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content. 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment? 

Betuming home at evening with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet's bright career. 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 

E'en like the passage of an angel's tear 

That falls through the dear ether silently." 

The Eliaabethan, or Shakeepearean^ sonnet 
consists of three quatrains with the rhymes 
ABAB/CIK^D/EFEF/ oonduded by a couplet 
rhymi^ GG. The couplet often dinches the 
thought. 

Examples are Bhakespeare's sonnets [OBEY 
165-174], and Keats* last sonnet [OBEY 644]. 


OOwr Eanhlo Metres. 

Many of our iambic verse forms use a shorter or 
loiMR line than the pentameter. 

the Ootosyllabio Oouplet. The octosyllaldc 
eocqdet oonsista of Unee of Ibnr stresses and eight 
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syllables, and the lines rhyme in pairs. Ew gWah 
poets like Marvell have used this metre effectivdy. 
e. 0 .." A Garden" [OBEY 866, see also OBEY 867. 
870]. It Is the metre of Masefldd's " Everlasting 
Mercy " and " Beynard the Fox." 


The Ballad. There are two chief kinds of ballad 
metre. 

(a) Siriel Ballad Form consists of stanzas of 
four iambic lines, the first and third with four 
stresses, and the second and fourth with three.with 
the rhyme sdkeme ABCB. The fine old ballads 
"Sir Patrick Spens” [OBEY 881 land "The Wife 
of Usher's Wdl " [OBEY 888] are in this metre. 
Coleridge, in "The Andent Mariner" [OBEY 
562] shows how many varieties of stanza can be 
based on the simple ballad stanza. 

" Pourleenere " is the name given to a form 
which is simply a re-anangement of the ballad 
quatrain as a rhyming couplet of two iambic lines 
with seven stresses, as in Macaulay's "The 
Armada." 

(b) Leee Strict Ballad Form, or Long Metre, 
consists of stanzas of four iambic lines each with 
four stresses, the rhyme scheme being ABCB or 
ABAB. Many ancient ballads, sudi as " Thomaa 
the Bhymer " [OBEY 870], are of this type. 


** In Memoriam *’ Metre. This, the metre of 
Tennyson's " In Memoriam." is like the less strict 
ballad metre in having four iambic lines, each with 
four stresses, but its rhyme sdieme is ABBA. 


Short Metre. Short metre, rardy used, consists 
of iambic quatrains, each line having three stresses 
and the rhyme scheme being ABCB. 


English Hymn Metres. Most English hymns are 
vrritten in short iambic lines, and English hymn- 
ology names them according to the numba Of 
syllables. The most common are: 

Common Metre, or 8686, with rhymes ABAB, 
e,g„ " O for a thousand tongues to sing " [" Songs 
of Praise" 6061. 

Long Metre, or 8888, with rhymes ABAB, e.o., 
" When I survey the wondrous cross" ["Songs of 
Praise” 183]. 

Short Metre, or 6686. with rhymes ABCB, e.g., 
"Blest are the pure in heart " ["Songs of Praise" 
455]. 


Double lambio Metre. When we are accus- 
tomed to hearing verse we come to realise that 
stresses are not always of equal weight. It is 
possible to distinguish in these " fourteeners " of 
Masefield a major stress, marked " and a minor 
stress marked 

" Oh sdme are fdnd of Spfinlsh wine, and s6me are 
fOnd of French, 

And sdme'll swdllow tfty and stfiff fit Only fdr a 
wench." 

Masefield's " Captain Stratton's Fancy " 
[OBEY 080] 

The lines have in fact four major stresses, and 
between the major stresses intervene three 
syllables, of whidi the middle has a minor stress. 
It is this alternation in the weight of the stress 

M^^StSon's^" The BouSg^’i^llBh Boad" 
[OBEY 0801. 


Trodudo Metres. 

Pure Tfoehalo Metre. 

English poets seldom use a pure trochaic metre, 
partly because of the difficulty of rhyming, and 
partly because the continual feminine ending that 
It involves is not pleasing to the English ear. A 
few very short lyrics In this metre can be fouM, 
as Browne's Bong " For her gidt. if die be walk- 
ing" [OBEY 261], but the only poem of any 
length is Longfellow’s " Hlawatha,":and the metre 
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of this tour do /oreo tends to sound monotonous, easy* to dtstlngnteh one trisyllabio metre from 
It consists of unrhymed lines, each of four stresses, another. Swinburne, the past master of tri- 
e.g.t lyllabic metres, often passes with great freedom 

«Ukes 7 <IIowltefintotninsi wiM>wtte to dwrtylto Bn*, witto 

like a yfllow witor-Uly." 


UOdifled Trodhaio Metre. 

Ever since the Middle Ages our poets have con- 
trived to combine the advantages of a trochaic 
metre and of a masculine ending by the simple 
expedient of shortening the last foot of the line to 
a stressed monosyllable. This catalectic. or 
shortened, trochaic line is found both in couplets 
and in stanza forms. Th» aeven-tvttabled troehaie 
coujdet, edao called the trochaic tetrameUf, consists 
of these catalectic. or shortened, lines rhyming in 
pairs, and is a gay, tripping measure, as in some 
passages of Milton’s ** L'AUegro ” [OBEY 818]. 

*’ H&ste thee n^ph and bring with thto 
Jest and yduthful Jdllity.** 

Keats uses the metre in ** Bards of Passion.'* and 
“ Fancy ” [OBEY 687 and 688]. 

Li/ries in modified trochaic metre are often found. 
Herrick uses the seven-syllabled lines rhyming in 
pairs in *’ Cherry Bipe ” and other lyrics [OBEY 
264. 279. 280, 281]. Edmund Blunden. in 
*' Forefathers " [OBEY 065], uses it in a stanza 
rhyming ABABOC. George Herbert in his lyric 
“Discipline" [OBEY 291] brilliantly combines 
five- and three-syllabled lines rhyming ABAB. e,Q„ 

" Thrdw aw&y Thy rdd, 

Thrdw aw&y Thy wrfith; 

O my Gdd. 

T4ke the g^tle pAth." 


Anapasstio Metres. 

Pure Anapsstto. 

Anapiestic metre is used only in Miort poems, 
and often conveys a sense of speed and urgency. 
The chief variation is the omission of one or two 
of the unstressed syllables at the beginning of a 
line. Some of the best-known examples of 
anapaestic verse are Byron's " Sennadierib," 
Flecker’s " The War Song of the Saracens.” and 
Lewis Carroll's parodies. " 'Tie the voice of the 
lobster" and "You are old. Father William." 
from " Alice in Wonderland." 


Theldmerick. 

The limerick may be defined as a single ana- 
paestic stanza, having the first two lines of three 
feet, the next two lines of two feet and a concluding 
line of three feet, with the rhyme scheme AABBA. 

The origin of the hmeridc is uncertain, but it 
became popular after the appearance in 1846 of 
Edward Lear’s "Book of Nonsense." Lear’s 
limericks differ from Ihe contemporary type in 
that his final line is normally a repetition, adding 
nothing to the sense and repeating one of the 
previous rhyme words. 

Most of our modem limericks are passed on by 
word of mouth, but some that concisely express 
some intellectual attitudes have appeared in print, 
as the following, on “ Determinism " — 


Farther Variations in Modified Trochaic Metre. 

The modified trochaic line Is especially subject 
to further variation. 

(a) It is often combined with a pure trochaic 
line, e.p.. In Hunt’s poem "Jenny Kiss’d Me" 
[OBEY 600] where the catalectic and the complete 
trochaic line alternate regularly. 


(h) It often bos an extra unstressed syllable pre- 
ceding It (anacrusis), as In the second of these 
lines from Keats’ poem " Fancy ” [OBEY 638], 


In a dArk conspfrac]^ 

To I bAnlsh Even frdm her sk^. 


The line that results might well be taken for 
iambic, and there are some passages in English 
poetry, such as lines In Milton’s "L'AUegro" 
[OBEY 318], which can be described either as 
irregular trOK^aic or irregular lambic lines! It 
depends on what the hearer judges to be the basic 
stress. 


Double Ttodhaio Metre. 

Oorresponding to double iambic metre there is a 
doable trochaic metre. W. S. Gilbert effectively 
uses it in many of his patter songs, as In " Ferdi- 
nando and Elvira," e.o., 

" Thdn we 16t off pAper erffekers. eAch of which 
^ contAined a mOtto. _ ^ ^ 

i^d she listened while I rSad them, till her 
mother tOld her nOt to." 


These lines. like those in doable lambic metre, 
have four n^or stresses (marked "). and between 
the major stresses three syllables, of which tlM 
middle carries a minor stress. 

A modified double trochaic metre, where the 
last foot is shortened to a stressed monosyllable, 
can be recognised in Tennyson’s " Locksl^Hall," 
or in Lewis Carroll's verses in " Alice in Wonder- 
land": 

" ' Will you wfilk a little frteter? * sAid a whiting 
td asnaiL" 


Trisyllabio Metros Generally. 

Because of the Irregularities taddent to verse 
iu anapflBsts, dactyls, and amphibrachs. it Is not 


There wAs a young mAn who said * DAmnl 
It appears to me ndw that I Am 
Just a bdng that mdves 
In predABtinate grdoves. 

Not a taxi or bds. but a trAm.' " 


Dactylic Metres. 

Pure Dactylic. 

Like pure trochaic metre, pure dactylic metre 
bos a feminine ending to the line, which makes 
rhyming difficult and does not satisfy the English 
ear. Very few serious poems keep consistently 
to a pure dactylic verse, and Bobert Graves’ " In 
the Wilderness " is most unusual in this respect. 
6.y.. 

" Christ of His gAntleness 
Thirsting and hdngerlng 
WAlked in the wilderness." 


Modified Dactylic Metre. 

Normally dactylic metre is modified in that a 
catalectic line is frequently used, where the final 
foot is shortened to a trochee or a stressed mono- 
syllable, as in Hood's " Bridge of Bigbs " [OBEY 
662], the most remarkable dactylic poem in the 
language. e.g., 

" One more unfdrtunate 
WAary of brAath 
BAshly impdrtunate 
G6ne to her dAath.'* 

Shakespeare also uses the catak^te Itee in the 
refrain to " Where the bee sucks ” [OBEY 140]-— 

« MArrily mArrily shAll I live ndw 
tender the bld^m that hAngs on the bdugh. 

It is interesting to note how the catalectic dactylio 
line of the refrain is matched by the catalectic 
trochaic line of the verse. 


Amphibrach Metres. 

Pure Amphibrach Metriu 
The amphibrach metre is extremely raie^in 
Snglisb. although it occnis occasionally in a few 
toes, or a refrain, like that to " Blow, them 
Pointer Wind " [OBEY 146]. Laurence Binyon's 
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** B&blook Hythe ** !■ one of the flsw poems to use 
•mphibraobs continuously, 

** TUI sUnset was rfmminff 
The WM with pale fltlshes: 

Behind the blade rdshes 
The l&st light was dimming.** 


Modified Amphifaradh Metre. 

Hie pure amphibndi line can be used alternat- 
ing with a oatalectic line, shorn of Its last syllable, 
as in Goldsmith’s drinking song in ** She Stoops to 
Ckmquer/* Act 1. Scene 2. e.g.. 

** Let schdol-masters pdzsle their br&in 
With grAmmar and ndnsense and learning.** 


Choriambio Metre. 

There are few poems in pure choriamble metre. 
Buskin’s Quatrain “Trust Thou thy ‘Love*’ 
[OBEY 753] Is one of the few examples. 

** Trdst thou thy Ldve; if she be prdud. is she not 
swdet?** 

Choriamble effects are often obtained in- 
cidentally. especially in blank verse, when the 
first foot of a line is a trodiee. 

Lionel Johnson freauently achieves the same 
kind of effect in lyric verses by substituting a 
choriamb for two iambs, as in the poem “ By the 
Statue of King Charles ** LOBBY 9091. e.g.. 

** Cdmely and c&lm. he rides 
n&rd by his dwn Whitehall.** 


Sprung Rhythm. 

Sprung rhythm was practised by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and his followers. 

Its distinction lies in the fact that in a foot of 
verse the first syllable is always stressed, and this 
stressed syllable may be followed by any number 
of unstressed syllables from none to three, or even 
more, as the occasion demands. Hopkins has 
described sprung rhythm in the Preface to his 
••Poems.** 


Quantitativa Classical Metres. 

Bines the Renaissance poets such as Spenser, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson have from time to time 
endeavoured to reproduce in English verse 
the complicated Quantitative metres of Greek 
and Latin verse. The difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility. of putting the stress on the long vowel in 
English has for the most past rendered such 
experiments interesting only to the scholar. 

It should always be remembered that the 
technical names, such as iamb and trochee, al- 
though borrowed from the classics, have in 
verse a quite different meaning, referring 
never to quantity but always to stress. 


Metrical Forms cl French Origin. 

It became fashionable during the last years of 
the nineteenth oentury for poets to imitate 
certain verse forms which had long been practised 
In France, some of them from the time of the 
troubadours. 

Chancer and Gower had in the fourteenth 
century used some of these forms, later English 
poete had occasionally experimented with some 
of them, and Bwinbnxne, Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gome, and others did much to adapt and natural- 
ise them, although their Intricate rhyming 
patterns are very difficult to construct in a 
laagnage so short of rhymes as English. The 
most popular were the triolet, villanelle. rondeau, 
ballade, and sestina. 

OfiaraelciMB of the AivHeM vsrHons art: 

1. Freedom as regards metre and length of 
Una. 


2. Complicated and exacting rhyme 
schemes, which permit of no such poetic 
licence as identical rhyme. 

8. A refrain line which recurs in certain 
stereotyped positions without any alteration 
of sound, although there may be significant 
alteration of meaning. Only the sestina is 
without a refrain. 


Triolet. 

A triolet Is a single staoxa of eight short lines. 
The first line is repeated as the fourth, and the 
first and second appear again as seventh and 
eighth. Only two rhymes are used, the scheme 
being: ahaaauau. 

The triolet was re-introduced into England by 
Bridges in 1873. Austin Dobson’s ** A Kiss ’* is 
a good example of the form. 

** Rose kissed me today. 

Will she kiss me tomorrow? 

Let it be as it mayA 
Rose kissed me today. 

But the pleasure gives way 
To a savour of iorrow;— • 

Rose kissed me today. — 

Will she kiss me tomorrow ? «• 

See also Dobson’s triolet ** I intended an Ode ** 
[OBEY 8281. 


YiUanene. 

The villanelle has five stansas, each of three 
lines, followed by one stansa of four lines. It has 
a refrain which consists of the first and third lines 
of the first stansa. These lines alternately form 
the last lines of the four middle stansas. and re- 
appear as a concluding couplet to the poem. 
Only two rhymes are employed throughout. 
Stansas one to five rhyme ABA and stanza six 
ABAA. 

Austin Dobson wrote several vijlanelles includ- 
ing the well-known '* On a Nankin Plate.’’ The 
following of Henley’s is both a good example and 
description of the form. 

ViOanelle by W. E, Henlev: 

A dainty thing’s the YiUanelle 

Shy, musical, a Jewel in rh 3 une. 

It serves its purpose passing welL 

A double-clappered silver bell 

That must be made to clink in chime, 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle: 

And if you wish to flute a spell. 

Or ask a meeting *neatb the lime. 

It serves its purpose passing well. 

You must not ask of it the swell 

Of organs grandiose and sublime — 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle: 

And. filled with sweetness, as a shell 
Is filled with sound, and launched in 
time. 

It serves its purpose passing well. 

Btill fair to see and good to smell 

As in the qualntness of its prime, 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle. 

It serves its purpose passing well. 


Bondeau. 

A rondeau is a diort and compact verse fonoa. 
It has thirteen lines, usually of eight syllables, 
which use only two rhymes, and in addition a 
refrain, usually of four syllables, which introduces 
a third rhyme. This refrain consists of the first 
half of the opening line and is twice repeated, thus 
giving the rondeau fifteen lines all told. The 
rondeau is divided into three stanzas with the 
foUowtng rhyme scheme: AABBA: AAB -f re- 
frain. C: AABBA + refrain C. 

Austin Dobson wrote many rondeaus to this 
exacting plan. Including the ingenious ** You bid 
me try** and “In After Days** LOBBY 8301. 
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A Sandeau hv Austin Dobson: 

You bid me inf. 

Yon bid me try. Blue-Eyes, to write 
A Bondeau. ‘WhatI~forthwith?-»^-iili^t? 
Beflect. Borne skill I have, 'tis true;— • 

« ^ * But thirteen lines! — and rhymed on twol 
** Befrain.** as welL Ah. hapless plightl 

BtlU, there are five lines. — ranged aright. 
These GalUo bonds. I feared, would fright 
My euy Muse. They did, till yon— 

You bid me tryl 


That makes them eight. The port's in sight: — 
'Tie all because your eyes are bright! 

Now just a pair to end in * oo * — 

When maids comnumd. what can't wo do. 
Behold!— the BONDEAU. tasteful, light. 

You bid me try! 


Roundel. 

The roundel is a variation of the rondeau. 
Swinburne in his " Century of Boundels " wrote a 
hundred, and his pattern is usually followed. It 
consists of nine full lines, plus the refrain (con- 
sisting of the opening half of the first line), which 
is twice repeated, ving eleven lines aU told. 
Only two rhymes are used throughout. The 
roundel is divided into three stansas with the 
following rhyme scheme: ABA + refrain B; 
BAB; ABA + refrain B. 

Swinburne's roundel called " The Boundel " is 
especially interesting. 


BondeL 

The rondel is a fonn of verse similar to the 
rondeau. The modem English version consists of 
fourteen lines aU told. Only two rhymes are used, 
and the Initial two lines are repeated as lines 7 and 
8 and again as lines 13 and 14. The rondel is 
frequently arranged in three stanzas with a rhyme 
scheme as foUows: ABBA; ABAB; ABBAAB. 

The rondel was revived in the nineteenth 
century by Bridges, Dobson, Goese and Henley, 
and Dobson’s " Love comes back to his vacant 
dwelling " is one of the best known. 


Ballade. 

There are several kinds of ballade, but the most 
popular modem form consists of three eight-lined 
stanzas followed by an envoy of four lines. Each 
of the stanzas and the envoy end with a refrain. 
The rhymes of the eight-lined stanzas are 
ABABBCBC. and of the envoy BCBC. 

Austin Dobson wrote several ballades of this 
kind, the best known being, " This was the Pom- 
padour's fan." and " And where are the galleons 
of Spain?" 

Chaucer's "Balade," "Hyd, Ahsolon, thy 
gilte tresses clere." is of an earlier seven-lined 
type without an envoy. 

A baUade bv Austin Dobson; 

TheBdOad of the Thrush, 

Across the noisy street 

1 hear him careless throw 
One warning utterance sweet: 

This fiBint at first, and low 
The ftiU notes doser grow; 

Hark! What a torrent gush! 

They pour, they overflow— 

Sing on. sing on, O Thrudi! 

What trick, what dream's deceit 
Has fooled his fhncy so 
To scorn of dust and heat? 

I, prisoned here below. 

Feel the firesh breezes blow; 

And see, thro' flag and rush. 

Cool water sliding dow- 
sing on. sing on, O Thrush! 


Sing on. What though thou beat 
On that dull bar. thy foe! 
Somewhere the green boughs meet 
Beyond the roofe a-row; 

Somewhere the blue skies diow. 
Somewhere no black walls crush 
Poor hearts with hopeless wo^* 
Sing on. sing on. O Thrudi! 

Envoy. 

Bird, though they come, we know. 

The empty cage, the hush; 

Still, ere the brief day go. 

Slug on. sing on, O Thmdil 

1883 

The Chant Royal. 

The chant royal is a longer form of ballade. It 
has live stanzas of eleven lines uui an envoy of 
five lines. 

The rhyme sdieme is ABABCCDDEDE, and 
the envoy has rhyme DDEDE. 


TheSestlna. 

The sestina has dz stanzas, each of six Unes. 
The end words to the lines of the first stanza are 
repeated as end words in the other five stanzas, 
but in a different and stereotyped order. The 
poem concludes with an envoy. 

The first sestina published in English was in 
Spenser’s " Shepheardes Calender ” (1579). Swin- 
burne wrote many, including " I saw my soul at 
rest upon a day." 

The Clerihew. 

The derlhew is an amusing quatrain, so called 
after its inventor Edmund deribew Bentley. It 
disdains regular metre and depends on the simple 
rhyme scheme AABB. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of the clerihew is that it is concerned with 
some eminent person, who Is named in the first 
line and then described in a wilfully fanciful way, 
the matter being dictated by the exigencies of the 
rhyme, as in Bentley's clerihew on J.S. Mill. 

" John Stuart Mill. 

By a mighty effort of wiQ, 

Overcame his natural bonhomie 

And wrote * Principles of Political Economy.* *’ 

We might Invent a derihew for Pears Cydo- 
pssdia. and say 

" You will find Pears Cvdovadia 
A simpler and speedier 
Aid in your search for verity 
If you do not use it with levity." 


Free Verse or Vers Uhre. 

It is hardly possible to define anything so vague 
as Free Verse. It is characterised by a greater 
intensity of feeling and a more devated language 
than is usual in prose, and has a rhythm that is 
different from that of poetry in that it is irregular; 
it has rhythm but not metre. 

Free Verse Is arranged in lines, but these lines 
have an Indefinite number of syllables, lliey^ 
have balance but no regularly recurring pattern 
of stress, and no rhyme. 

The best-known writer of Free Verse is Walt 
Whitman, whose " Leaves of Grass " was pub- 
lished in 1855. 


VI. CONCLUSiaE. 

The foregoing account is no more than a descrip- 
tion of our traditional verse forms. It in no way 
implies that verse is written according to nUes. 

We have only to look at Shakespeare's lyrics 
lOBEV 188>174] to realise how brilUantly free 
and inventive the poet can be in devising new 
and delightful patterns, of verse— many of them 
so subtle as to be very difficult to define AH that 
the students and critics can do is to follow in the 
poets' wake, endeavouring to understand and 
elucidate the forms that the maker has created. 
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HOW TO ENJOY A POEM 

Many people who enjoy listenins to miuic. and 
fleeing lutings, find it difficult to appreciate 
poetry, and a fisw suggeations as to how we may 
approach a poem may be naefhl. A very good 
practice is to read the poem aloud. Poetry uses 
the musical sounds and rhythms of words, and 
although the printed words on the page may 
seem flat, like a score of music, the actual sound 
and rhythm of the spoken words hdp the llnM to 
come alive. It is best when reading or hearing a 
poem for the first time to keep an open mind, ready 
to receive whatever Impression it may make and 
trying to suspend Judgment. Someone was once 
looking at a piece of modem statuary that he could 
not understand and was foolishly condemning, 
when a friend who was an art critic said. ** Just 
walk round It.” In the same way we can. as it 
were, walk round the poem until its significance 
begins to dawn on us. We must remember first 
and foremost that a poet normally uses words not 
literally, but with a figurative meaning. He 
loves to speak of one thing as if it were another. 
When Keats describes the pleasure he has had in 
his wide reading he speaks of books as if they were 
countries and he himself a traveller. 

** Much have I travell'd In the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen.” 

OBEY 641. 


Making out the Meaning. Hemembering always 
that the poet normally speaks in images, we need 
to pay close attention to the words he uses if we 
are to enjoy their full meaning. I. A. Illchards 
describes in his book. Pradtioal Criiidam, 1020. 
how he gave a group of people, undergraduates 
and others, unfamiliar poems to read and then 
asked for thdr written Interpretations. In the 
light of these, he formulated certain principles 
which aid one in ” making out the meaning.” 
which as he rightly says is the fundamental 
problem. He distinguished four kinds of ” mean- 
ing ” ; the plain ” sense ” of the poem, the ” feel- 
ing,” the ”tone." and the “intention,” and 
many r^ers of poetry now find it enlightening 
to consider a poem from these four aspects. The 
plain ” sense ” is arrived at simply by deciphering 
the words, and incidentally the punctuation, in 
an attempt to find out what the poet actually says. 
Headers do not always take the trouble to do this. 
Another aspect of meaning is the poet’s ” feeling ” 
for his subject. Does he, for instance, express 
awe, tenderness, anger, amusement? Then there 
is his “tone” towards the reader. Is it confi- 
dential. or appealing, or didactic? Finally 
Hichards speaks of the ” Intention ” of the poem, 
the whole aim that the writer is trying to pursue. 


DiflUngnUhlng Subject and Theme. Another 
illuminating way of looking at a poem is to dis- 
tinguish between its subject and its theme, for 
they are seldom identical. A poet loves to trans- 
pose hts experience into another setting, and 
below his surface narrative or description, we 
usually find a secondary meaning, the theme, 
which is the core of the poem. Often there are 
many such themes, subtly woven together. Keats 
diose for the subject of one of his odes a Grecian 
um (OBEY 682). but the themes of the ode are 
manifold, one being the magic of art which cap- 
tures for ever the fleeting moment. Similarly, 
Shelley addressed an ode to the West Wind, and 
here one of the main themes is a plea for poetic 
inspiration (OfflY 617). 


The Eonnal Aoeoli ol the Poenu Other 
poiiiterfl to Ufl meaning are tto fo^ patt^ 
of the poem— the literary form in which It is cast, 
the versification (see M4-81). ^ kind oflmagery. 
or flgorefl of speech (see BUM-M). The great 


of what is within. 


Study ol BhakeflDaarfl*fl Sonnet 73 (OBEY 162) 

* That time of year thou may'st in me behold. 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold — 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day. 

As after Sunset fadeth in the West. 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death’s second self that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou sce’st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed. whereon it must expire. 
Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou percelv’st, which makes thy love 
more strong. 

To love that well, which thou must leave ere 
long.” 


Kinds of Meaning. Searcl 
sense.” we find here three do 
the first of very late autumn. 


dng for the plain 
irly defined Images. 


” When yellow leaves, or none.lor few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold—” 


Then follows an image of twilight, the brief phase 
after the sunset has faded and before the fall of 
night. The third image is of a dying fire, glowing 
amid its ashes. All these, sasrs Shakespeare. 
” thou may’st In me behold.” All three, then, 
suggest that phase in man’s life that follows the 
prime, the decline towards death. The “ feeling ” 
of these fimt twelve lines is sombre and fore- 
boding. and in its ” tone ” the poem speaks to 
one alone — ” thou may’st behold.” ” thou 
see’st.” Then when we reach the concluding 
couplet we perceive the ” intention ” of the poem. 
It is a love poem. 

’* This thou perceiv’st. which makes thy love more 
strong. . . 

To love that well, which thou must leave ere 
long.” 


The sober reflections on decline and death arc set 
against a statement of steadfast love. 


Subject and Theme. We can also approach 
the poem trying to distinguish ” subject and 
theme.” Then we perceive more clearly the 
theme of the imminence of death, which gradually 
develops and gathers momentum. For instance, 
the trees are caUed ” bare min’d choirs " where 
the birds no longer sing, and this suggests a 
ruined empty abode from which the voice has 
flown, the spirit departed. Then the ” black 
night” which succeeds twilight Is "Death's 
second self,” and the fire lies on the ashes ” As 
the death-bed, whereon It must expire.” 

The very odours of the poem are suggestive. 
A picture Is painted in sombre greys and black, lit 
up by a dull glow soon to be engulfed in darkness, 
the yellow leaves on the bough, the sunset fadii^ 
into twilight, the fire dying on the ashes. It is 
like the chiaroscuro of a Hembrandt painting. 


Formal Pattern. If we now attend to the formal 
patterns of the poem we find how exuulsitely they 
matdi the sense. The poem is a sonnet (see mS), 
that is a brief lyric poem of only fourteen lines, 
expressing fseling in a taut and concentrated way. 
There is no room for dknression: every word counts. 


As we expect from a ShaJmspea^ son^^ 
find the rhyme sdieme ABAB CDOD EFEF (jiQ. 
This indicates that the poem will naturally take 
the design of three quatrains and a concludiiv 
couplet. Then how exquisitely and precisely 
each image is contained within the brief oompaM 
of its quatrain, and how apt are the metaphors in 
which the imaces ate expressed. 

Even so we have no longer the sl^I- 

ficanoe of this short poem. Much is left to dis- 
cover. and light is died by the sonnets that precede 
and follow it in Shakespeare's sequepoe. 
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III. FIGURES OF SPEECH 


We constantly use fiffuratlye lamniase without 
realising it. When we say that we are ** browned 
off,” ” fed up,” " at the end of our tether,” we do 
not expect to be taken literally. We are in fact 
employing metaphon. 

An understanding of metaphors and other 
figurative expressions enables us to use our 
language with greater confidence and effective- 
ness. It also helps us to understand more fully 
what others have written. Especially is it valu- 
able when we read a good novel, play, or poem, 
for to the creative writer figurative language is 
as natural as the air he breathes. 

The following guide to our figures of speech is 
arranged alphabetically for ease of reference. 


Alliteration. A kind of repetition. Two or 
more words in dose succession begin with the 
same letter, or sound, usually a consonant. Up 
to the fourteenth century mudi English veme was 
written according to an alliterative principle, as 
in this modernised quotation from ” Piers Plow- 
man.” 

** 1 had foandered me tceary so toeary I rested me 
On a broad bank by a merry-sounding bum.” 

A strong tendency to alliteration still survives 
In our poetry. Shakespeare ridicules it in the 
mechanical's play in ”A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” (Act V. Scene 1) in such lines as — 

**Wh6^t, with blade, with bloody blameful 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast.” 


Anti-climax. See Bathos. 


so set out that they are in sharp contrast to each 
other, e. 0 ., 

” Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heav*n.” 

Milton. 

” To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

Pope. 

Apostrophe. A figure of speech where the 
speaker or writer suddenly breaks off and directly 
addresses some other person who may be present 
either in the flesh or only in the imagination. 
Often it is not a person but a thing, abstraction, 
or personification that is addressed, as in Milton's 
famous apostrophe, ” Hail, holy light ” In ” Para- 
dise Ijost,” Book HI. line 1. Apostrophe can be 
used with comic effect, e.0., 

” She turns, O guardian angels stop her 
From doing anything improper.” 

(This couplet Is also, incidentally, an example of 
bathos.) 


Assonanee. (1) Assonance la correspondence of 
vowel sounds. For instance, in the opening lines 
of the ” fairy song ” in ” A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ” (Act II. Scene 8) there is a play on only 
three vowels, and this repetition hdps towards the 
effect of a magic charm, 

” Philomel, with melody. Bing.” 

In Tennyson's poem "Break, break, break” 
the repetition of the ” o ” sound in the second 
line is like an outcry of grief, e4f., 

” On thy cold grey stones. 0 sea.” 

(2) Assonanee is sometimes used Instead of 
rhyme, especially in early folk poetry. Herethere 
is correspondence of one word with another In the 
accented vowel and any vowds which follow, but 
not in the consonants. e4f., in ” King Estmere,” 
" Spain ” is rhymed with ” same.” and ” baione ” 
with “ home.” 

^DD (77th Ed.) 


Bathos or Antl-dimax. A figure of speech that 
consists of a sudden and ludicrous descent from 
lofty to trivial things. In "The Bape of the 
Lock” Pope wittily used bathos to satirise the 
frivolity of the woman of fashion, who lacking all 
sense of proper feeling, casts the same " screams of 
horror,” and " shrieks to pitying heav*n.” 

" When htubanda or when lapdogi breathe their 
last.” 

The careless writer may fall to bathos which is 
unintentionally comic in its effect. The word 
” bathos ” in Greek means " depth.” 


Climax. A figure of speech where ideas are set 
out in such a way that each rises above its pre- 
decessor in fable. In Greek the word " climax ” 
means a ladder. One of the finest examples is in 
Shakespeare's "The Tempest” (Act IV. Scene 1) 
when Prospero says, 

" And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The clond-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea. aU which it inherit, shall dissolve.” 


Epigram. A concise and pointed saying, effec- 
tive by its wit and ingenuity. It often uses anti- 
thesis. S. T. Coleridge's definition of this form 
Is in itself an epigram. e.g.. 

” What is an epigram? a dwarfish whole: 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul.” 


Euphemism. A figure of speech where a har^ 
or dlstresdng expression is replaced by one that 
is gentler, if less accurate. Thus we may call a 
lie a "flight of fancy,” or a "terminological 
Inexactitude.” There Is a striking instance of 
euphemism in "Macbeth” (Act I. Scene 6), when 
Lady Macbeth, planning the murder of her guest, 
Duncan, says, "He that's coming must be pro- 
vided for.” 


I^^pallage or ” Transferred Epithet*’ A figure 
of speech where an adjective, or adverb, is separ- 
ated from the word to which it belongs grammati- 
cally, and is transferred to some other word in the 
sentence, its unusual position giving it a kind of 
emphasis. The word " obsequious ” is thus trans- 
ferred in the sentence '* A lacauey presented an 
obsequious cup of coffee.” 


Hyperbole. A figure of speech where there ie. 
a deliberate use of exaggeration for the sake of 
effect as in the phrase " tons of money.” Lady 
Macbeth uses hyperbole when she says. ” Here's 
the smell of blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand ” (Act V, Scene 1). 

Writers of film trailers frequently indulge in 
hyperbole. 


Innuendo. A figure of speedi where something 
Is hinted at, or suggested, but not openly stated. 
Dickens uses Innuendo to suggest Scrooge's stingi- 
ness by saying, " Darkness was cheap, and Scrooge 
liked it.” 


Brony. (1) A figure of speech where the speaker 
says one thing but intends the opposite to be 
understood. Shylock uses the word " courtesies ” 
IronicaJly when he says. 

” Fftir sir. you spit on me on Wednesday last. 
You spum'd me such a day: another time 
Yon call'd me dog; and for these oourtesiea 
I'll lend you thus much moneys.” 

” Merchant of Venice ” (Act I. Scene 8). 

The use of irony can clearly be seen In Shake- 
speare's "Julius Oflssar” in Antony's well-known 
spee^ to the citisens. They gradually reaUse 
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that when Antony repeats that Brntos and the 
rest are ** honourable men,*' he is speaking Ironl- 
eally. and Intends the opposite. When they fully 
perceive this they cry, ** They were traitors , . . 
villains, murderers." ("Julius CaBsar," Act IQ. 
Scene 2.) 

(2) Dram/atio irony Is the use of words which 
have a second inner significance that Is not realised 
by some of the actors in a scene. For instance. In 
Sheridan's ** School for Scandal,” Act IV. Scene 8, 
Sir Peter admires Joseph Surface's useful screen, 
and Surface replies, ** Oh yes, 1 find great use in 
that screen." He and the audience know, but 
Sir Peter does not, that at that very moment the 
screen is concealing Peter's own wife who had 
rashly visited Joseph. 

It is helpful to remember that In Greek the 
word " Irony " means " dissimulation." 


litotes. A figure of speech which is really a 
special kind of understatement (or Meioals). 
Instead of making a positive statement (e. 0 .. 
" This is a difficult ta^ ") we might use Litol^ 
and say " This is no easy task." thus expressing 
a positive by the negative of its opposita 


Mklapropism. An amusing Inaccuracy in voca- 
bulary. Words that have an accidental similarity 
in sound may become confused in the speaker's 
mind and the wrong word may come upper- 
most. Thus Mrs. Malaprop complains that the dis- 
obedience of her niece gives her. not " hysterics." 
but "hydrostatics.” It is not surprising that 
Mrs. Mfdaprop, of Sheridan's "The Bivals," 
has given her name to this kind of verbal 
oonfhslon, though many before her time, including 
humble folk in Shakespeare's plays, have uttered 
malapropism. Bottom, in "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” says that in the wood they "may 
rehearse more obscenely ** when he means 
"obscurely.” 


Heiosla. A figure of speech where a deliberate 
understatement is made for the sake of effect. 
English people are especially fond of Meiosis and 
often use it colloquially, in such an expression as 
" He made a very * decent * contribution." mean- 
ing a very "generous" contribution. The fuU 
meaning of what we intend is often conveyed by 
the tone of voice, e.Q^ 

This is tome war." 


Metaphor. It is helpfhl to think of the figure 
of spee^ metaphor, as a condensed sknlle. In 
metaphor one thing is not merely compared to 
another, as in simile, but is boldly spoken of as if 
It aotuidly mere that other. Thus Bacon, In the 
following metaphor, does not say books are Wee 
food, but speaks of them as if they actually were 
food. e 4 /.» " Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested." 

Metaphor IS usually defined as the transfer of a 
name, or descriptive term, to some object to 
which it is not properly applicable, thus making 
an implicit comparison. Shakespeare uses nauti- 
cal terms tor describe our human situation when 
Brutus says, 

" There Is a tide In the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune " ("Julius 
‘* Act IV* Scenes)* 

III JlflMd Metaphor two or more inconsistent 
metaphors are used of the same object, as when, 
■peaking of a suspicion, someone said. " I smell a 
rat: Iseeitintheilr: butlwillnipltlnthe 
bud." 


Metoniroiiy* A figure of speech where a person 
or tUng is not named directly, but by some 
associated thing. Instead of saying, "The 
prisoner addressed the magistrate," we might 
use metonyiny. and say, " The prisoner addressed 
the bench." EUinilarly, "a spe^ fkom the Lord 


Chancellor " is sometimes called " a speech from 
the Woolsack." 


Onomatopcsia. The use of words which imitate 
or echo the sounds they suggest, e. 0 ., 

" Seas half-frozen slushed the deck with slime.** 

Masefield. 


Oxymoron. A figure of speech where words 
that are usually contradictory are combined in 
one expression, e.g., " bitter-sweet." 

** I know this is a Joyful trouble to you.** 

" Macbeth.” Act U, Scene 8. 

Paradox. A figure of speech where a statement 
is made that at first sight seems contradictory, 
or absurd. e.y.. 

" The rule of the road Is a paradox quite: 

If you keep to the left, you a^ sure to be right." 
and \ 

" The child is father of the man." 

' Wordsworth. 

Pathetic Fallacy. A figure of speech where it 
is assumed that thingB of nature have feelings like 
those of human beings, e.g., 

" And daffadlUles fill their cups with tears." 

Milton 

In Greek " pathos *' means " feeling." 


personlfloatlon. A figure of speech where some 
abstraction, or some inanimate thing is represented 
as a person, e.g„ 

" Buie, Britannia.** 

" But look the dawn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high fastem hilL'* 
Hamlet. Act I, Beene 1. 

Personification Is really a special kind of 
metaphor. 


Pun, The use of words so as to convey a 
double meaning, as in Belloc's couplet 

" When I am dead, I hope it may be said 
" His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.* " 

In the three puns that follow there Is a sugges- 
tion of a banking transaction! " The Egyptians 
received a check on the bank of the Bed Sea 
which was crossed by Moses.** Puns, which were 

B 'lr in the nineteenth century, especially with 
and Hood, axe now out of favour. 


Shnfle. A figure of speech which makes a 
comparison pointing out a similarity between 
things otherwise unlike It is usually introduced 
by " like ** or " as,” e.g., 

" Men fear death as children fear to go in 
the dark.** Ba co n. 

" His own thought drove him like a goad.** 
Tennyson. 

-fipoonerian. An accidental transposition of the 
sound of two words, so called after Bev. W. A. 
Spooner, warden of New College. Oxford. s.g.» 

" Tou have hissed all my mystery lectures ** for 
" You have missed all my history lectuies.** 

Synsodooha, A figure ofspeech where the name 
of a part is used for the whole, or the whole for 
the part, e^^ 

" A fleet of a hundred sail **» 
meaning of a hundred ships. 

Byneodoche is really a special kind of Meto- 
nymy. 

Transtened Epithet Bee Bypallagit 
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IV. LITERARY FORMS 


AUegoiy. A dMcrIptton or story which has a 
second and deeper signlflcanoe below the surface. 
The characters are really personiflcationA usaally 
representing some Tice or yirtue. Allegory 
flourished in the Middle Ages, but the best-known 
allegory in the world is Bunyan's ** Pilgrim's 
Progress *’ (1678). which has been translated into 
over a hundred different languages and dialects. 
On the surfhoe **The Pilgrim's Progress** is the 
story of a Journey in which the hero encounters 
many difficulties but at last reaches his destination. 
Its inner meaning is the progress of the Christian 
soul through Uffi on earth. Spenser's *' Faerie 
Qneene *' (1680 and 1606) Is a more subtle and 
complex allsimry. capable of several interpreta- 
tions. religious, ethical, and political. Allegory 
has been described as extended metaphor. See 
K24. 


Autobiography. The story of a man's (or 
woman's) own life, written by himself. Tlie 
autobiography is burning increasingly popular, 
recent excellent ex.ample8 being Stephen Spender’s 
World tcUhin World, Bichard Church's Over the 
Itridoe and Laurie Lee’s Cider mOi Hone, 


Ballad. There are two chief types of ballad: 

1. A light song, often sentimental, as was the 
Victorian ballad, or a popular song, often of a 
personal kind, praising or attacking some 
notability. 

2. A traditional poem, passed on by word of 
mouth. Many of our traiditiODal ballads date 
from the 16th century. They tell some stirring 
t%le, as do the many t»Uads about Kobtn Hood. 
Sometimes they record an actual occurrence, like 
the ballad ** The Battle of Otterboume." which 
tells of a Border skirmish, fought in 1888. Such 
ballads are enlivened by lively dialogue, and they 
use a special kind of stanza, which is described 
on M17. 


Ballade. A short highly stylised poem, with 
a strict verse form. See M21 


Biography. A narrative telling the lift story 
of some actual person, usually a well known 
figure. The most famous biographer of claecical 
times was Plutarch, who in the 1st century a.d. 
wrote bis series of parallel ** IJves ” of twenty- 
three Greeks and twenty-three Romans. The 
English translation of this provided Shakespeare 
with some of the plots of his plays. Boswell s 
lAfe of Samud Johnson (1791) is our best-known 
English biography. 


Burlesque. The aim of burlesque is to make 
us laugh by ridiculing the work of some other 
writer. Sometimes it treats his senous subiect 
in a mocking way. Sometimes it takes the form 
of an absurd imitation or caricature of his style. 
Some of OUT most successful burlesques are 
dramatic In form, like Sheridan's ** The Critic, 
produced in 1779. This has a play ^tWn a ptay, 
called ''A Tragedy Rehears’d,” a brUUapt bur- 
lesque of the sentimental, historical plays so 
popular in his time. Danny Kaye e film. The 
K&'s Jester.'* is a burlesque of peeudo-historica] 
films. 


Chant Royal. A poem of a rtrIcUy formal 
kind. Frencdi in origin. See M21. 


Clerihew. A fdngle-Btanza verse form, four 
fates long. Bee M21. 


Comedy. A play which is happy and amusing 
in tone, but not necessarily light or superfldaL 
A comedy always has a fortunate conclusion. 
Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night” and Oscar 
Wilde's ” The Importance of being Earnest ” are 
typical examples. 


Drama. A play in verse or prose, where the 
story is unfolded and the characters represented 
through the actions and speeches of actors on a 
stage. It is essential to good drama that there 
should be some kind of dynamic action and some 
conflict between the characters. In comedy the 
conflict is usually open and external. "As You 
liike It.” for instances begins with a quarrel 
between Orlando and Oliver. But most of the 
world's finest tragedies reveal also an inner 
conflict in the soul of man. In " Hamlet ” the 
hero is at odds with many people, including his 
mother, the king, Ophelia. Polonhu, and Laertes, 
but all these st.Tugg1es arc of secondary signifleanoe. 
compared with the conflict in his own mind. 
Even a play like " Waiting for Godot.** which 
reduces incident and conflict to a minimum, must 
make some concession to the demand df the 
audience for the dimamie. Drama cannot be 
static. Occasionally poets have written dramas 
which they knew were not practicable for the 
stage. Shelley’s lyrical dramas. "Prometheus 
Unbound ” and *' Hellas.** are of this kind. See 
Section I. 


Eclogue. In classical literature a brief poem, 
usually in the form of a dialogue between shep- 
herds. It was a popular form in the time of the 
Renaissance; Spenser's " Shepheardes Calendar ** 
(1679) consists of twelve eclogues one for eadl 
month of the year. 


Elegy. A lyric poem of lamentation for the 
dead. Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church-yard ” 
(1760) is the best-known English elegy. It re- 
flects in a general way on the *' destiny obscure*' 
of the bumble folk who are buried in a quiet 
church-yard, probably that of Stoke Poges, but 
most elegies mourn the death of only one person. 
Such are Shelley's "Adonais” (1821). on the 
death of Keats, and Matthew Arnold's " Thyrsis ” 
(1867). commemorating bis friend Arthur Hugh 
Clough. Tennyson’s " In Memoriam ” (1860) Is 
unusual, in that it Is not a single elegy, but a 
series of elegiac poems, inspired by the poet’s 
grief for the death in 1883 of hie friend Arthur 
Hallam. 


Epic. A very long narrative poem, usually 
consisting of several books. The epic tells of the 
splendid deeds of some hero of history or legend 
and is ftcquently concerned with war. Some of 
the world’s greatest epics are the Greek “ Iliad 
and " Odjrssey.” ascribed to Homer, the Ijatfai 
"Aeneid ” of Virgil, the Hindu " Mababharata.” 
and Milton’s ** Paradise Lost.” whose hero is God 
himself. The epic Is distinguished by its sustained 
dignity of style. 


Epilogue. See Prologue. 


The word essay, derived from the 
Frroch. means literally an ‘* attempt ** or ” en- 
deavour.” end asaliteraryterm it applies toashort 
prose composition which attempts to present the 
author’s leflectians on any subject he ohooees. 
As a literary form the essay derives from the 
French " Essais ” of Montaigne, flmt tnowlated 
into English by Florio id 1608. Our flist Englfaii 
essayist waa Francis Bacon, who puhUalied be- 
tween 1597 and 1625 three volumes oC his essaya, 
brief, pithy, and objective in dharaeter. Inoouna 
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of time the essay has become more subjective and 
l>erB 02 ial, especially in the hands of Lamb. Haslitt. 
and contemporary writers. 


Bztravaganza. A composition, mnstcal or 
literary, which uses Improbable and fhntastlc 
elements and Incidents. A good example of 
narrative extravaganza Is Thackeray's Rose and 
the Rina (1865). In which, for Instance. Gruflanuff’s 
husband, the footman. Is. because of his rudeness, 
turned Into a door*knocker. Extravaganzas are 
ftequently dramatic In form, and most panto- 
mimes may be regarded as such. 


Fable. A very brief story designed to teach 
some lesson or moral. The characters of the 
story are often animals, birds, or Insects, which 
converse like human beings. The most famotis 
all fhbles are those attributed to Aesop, and 
those of La Fontaine, the French writer of the 
17th century. 


Faroe. A spedes of dramatic comedy whose 
whole aim Is to excite laughter. It does not 
scruple to use Improbable characters and Incidents 
and absurd situations. Charley's Aunt " Is a 
typical farce. 


Lampoon. A coarse satire (q.v.) attacking an 
individual. Lampoons are usually short. The 
word Itself is derived from a French word meaning 
** drinklDg song." 


UmeridL A single-stanza verse form. 5 lines 
long and with a formal metre and rhyme scheme. 
See M19. 


Lprlc. In ancient Greece a lyric was originally 
a poem meant to be sung to the accompaniment 
of the lyre, a stringed muoical instrument rather 
like a small harp. Later the word was used for 
a poem with song-like qualities: short, usually 
divided Into verses, and expressing the feelings of 
the poet. The lyric flourished in England in the 
Elizabethan age as witnessed by the lovely lyrics 
scattered through Shakespeare's plays. Neg- 
lected in the 18th century, it became popular 
again with the Bomantic poets of the 10th 
century. Odes, elegies, and sonnets are all species 
of lyrics. 


Blask or Masque. A dramatic entertainment 
performed by amatenrs and originating in the 
court masquerade. The action or plot of the 
masque is of the slightest and there is little 
concern with portrayal of character, for the 
masque gives pleasure by means of Its verse, 
music, and dancing, and its elegant costume and 
scenery. It was very popular in the 16th and 
17th centurtos, and from 1605 Ben Jonson wrote 
many court masques, for which Inigo Jones 
designed original costumes and settings. Our 
best-known examples are Shakespeare's masque 
in Act IV of "The Tempest* and Milton's 
"Comus." 


Melodrama. There are two meanings of the 
word melodrama. 

1. In the early 10th century a melodrama 
meant a play, usually of a romantic and sensa- 
tional kind, in which songs were inserted, and 
where an orohestra aoomnpanied the action. The 
musical comedy of today might be regarded as its 
modem counterpart. 

2. Today the word melodrama is used an 
Inferior kind of play, whkdi deliberately exdtee 
the emotions by its sensational and violent 1^ 
penings. but whldi has a happy ending, we 
rimuld becaieftil to distingntth miuodxama. which 
uses vtolenoe for its own sake, from serious plays. 
Eke ** Hamlet " or " Lear. * where violent 
acts are only incidents neoessan to a profofaiid 
inteipietation of human oondnet. 


Memoirs. The word is normally used of a 
record of events of which the author has some 
personal experience or special source of informa- 
tion. 


Miracle Playa Medisaval verse plays produced 
from the late 14th to 16th centuries by the town 
guilds and performed in the market-plaocL or other 
suitable open space. They consisted of a series 
of dramatised stories from the Bible or lives of 
Saints. Each scene would be allotted to one of 
the guilds, which was then responsible for its 
production on a wheeled stage. As soon as the 
actors of one guild had completed their scene, 
their stage would be trundled off. sometimes to 
another rendezvous, and would Itself be succeeded 
by another stage with its scene, until a whole 
cycle of episodes had been performed. Four 
great cycles of miracle plays are still extant, 
called after the towns where they were probably 
performed, York. Coventry, (fester, and Wake- 
field. The Wakefield cycle Is often called the 
Towneley cycle. The plays have not only a strong 
religious sense but also a llvely^comic spirit. The 
Towneley cycle has some especially racy comic 
scenes. One popular incident shows the noisy 
quarrel that results when Noah’s wife refuses to 
go Into the ark. 


Mock Heroic. A species of parody (c.v.), 
caricaturing some play or poem written In a lofty 
and high-flown style. “ The Eehearsal " (1072). 
by Villiers. is typical. It is an absurd imitation 
ridiculing the artificial and high faintin' heroic 
plays which were then in vogue. 


Monody. In Greek literature an ode sung by 
a single voice, like our solo In music. In English 
literature it signifies a poem of mourning for 
someone's death. The elegies "Lycidas." by 
Milton, and " Thinrsls,” by Matthew Arnold, were 
both called monodies by their authors. 


Monologue. Originally a scene where one 
person of the drama spoke alone. Today it 
usually means a dramatic composition for a single 
actor, such as the well-known Lancashire mono- 
logues presented by Stanley Holloway. The word 
is also sometimes used as meaning soliloquy. 


Moralities or Morality Plasrs. Medlseval verse 
plairs of an allegorical kind, which attempted to 
teach lessons of virtue, the persons of the drama 
usually being not real people, but personifications. 
Most Moralities date from the 15th century, the 
best known being " Everyman," which is Dutch 
in origin. The hero, Everyman, is summoned by 
Death, and vainly appeals for help to his friends. 
Fellowship, Kindred, Goods, Knowledge. Beauty, 
and Stren^h. but all fall him. Only his own 
(food Deeds will consent to accompany him on his 
last Journey. 


Mysteries or Mystery Plays. Some modem 
writers use the term " Mystery play ” Instead of 
" Miracle play " (q.v.). It is really an alternative 
title. One critic tried to distinguish between 
" Mystery plays." as concerned with stories from 
the Gospels, and " Mirade plays." as concerned 
with the lives and deeds of Saints, but this dis- 
tinction is not usually followed. 


NoveL A lengthy prose fiction in narrative 
form, telling a realistic story of people and their 
doings. Its chief interest is in character and 
incident. The first Englleh novelist was Somnel 
Bichardson. whose novds. espedally Pamela 
(1740-41) and Clarissa Horloips (1747>-48). had a 
European reputation. In the present oeninty 
writers like James Joyce, and Virginia Woolf have 
written what have been called novels of the 
" stream of consdousnees." where the interest lies 
not so much In the Inddents as in the mind's 
response to events, and reflections. See MB-IS. 


Ode. In classical literature an ode was a poem 
to be sung. In lengitah literature .it signifies a 
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lyric poem, uaually In rhyme, and to sridom longer 
than 160 Unea. It to uaually in the form of an 
addreaa, and lofty In ita feeling and atyle. The 
ode waa popular with the lomantio poeta. Some 
of OUT beat known are Shelley'a ** Ode to the 
Weat Wind.*' and Keats* ** Ode to a Nightingale.*' 
** Ode on a Oiedan Um,** and ** To Autumn." all 
of them published in 1820. 


Parable. A parable to an arresting simile or 
metaphor firom nature or common life, which may 
be elaborated into a life-like story. It presents a 
situation which at a certain point implies some 
correspondence with ethical or religious principle. 
See C. H. Dodd's The Parablee of the Kingdom. 


Parody. A literary caricature, which mimics 
the themes and style of some other author in such 
a way as to make hto faults seem absurd and 
laughable. J. CL Bquire'a Tricks of the Trade is 
an amusing collection of his skilful parodies of 
such writers as Byron. Wordsworth, and Mase- 
field. 


Pastoral. A pastoral poem, romance, or play 
to one in which the life of shepherds or of simple 
rustic folk to portrayed in an idealised way. 
Originating in Greek literature, the pastoral was 
revived at the time of the Renaissance. Spenser’s 
** Shepheardes Calendar " consists of twelve 
pastoral eclogues. Shakespeare's "As You Like 
It " to a pastoral play. Milton’s '* Lycldas " is a 
pastoral elegy and hto "Cornua" a pastoral 
masque. There is usually in the pastoral a 
deeper meaning below the surface. A critic has 
said, "The shepherd’s cloak was the acknow- 
ledged disguise of the lover, the poet, the courtier, 
the pastor of souls, the critic of contemporary 
life.* In the pastoral form the charm of a simple 
setting and deeper significance are combined. 


Prologue and Epilogue. Generally speaking, a 
prologue means a foreword, or preface, and an 
epilogue an appendix to a literary work, but the 
terms are often used more specifically when re- 
ferring to a play. Hera the prologue is a short 
speech in verse or prose spoken to the audience 
by one of the actors before the play begins, the 
epilogue a similar speech after Its conclusion. 
!&e prologue endeavours to put the audience into 
a receptive state of mind, the epilogue to ask 
for a kind reception to the play. Shakespeare’s 
"Romeo and Juliet" has a prologue, his "As 
You Like It *' an epilogue, spoken by Rosalind, 
who says. " Good plays prove the better by the 
hrip of a good epilogue.” In the 18th century it 
was customary for a leading actor to speak the 
prologue and for a leading actress to make a plea 
for the play in the epilogue. 


Romance. The romance of the early Middle 
Ages was a fictitious tale in verse, telling the 
adventures of some hero of chivalry, the interest 
being in the incidents, sometimes of a super- 
natural kind, rather than in character. The most 
fiunoas of these early romances to the French 
** Chanson de Boland '* of the early 12th century. 
In the later Middle Ages a romance might be 
wrijbten in prose. In the 10th and 17th centuries 
a romance meant a tale In either prose or verse in 
which the scenes and Incidents were remote from 
those of real life. Sir Philip Sidney’s ** Arcadia '* 
(1500). written to entertain hto sister. Is of this 
type. Today the word romance to rather vaguely 
used of a tale of somewhat improbable events. 
Sir EDenry Rider Haggard wrote several such 
romances, including King 8otomm*$ Minee (1880) 
and FAe (1887). 


Bondean. A poem of a strictly formal Idnd, 
French in origin. See M£0. 


BondeL A poem similar In form to the rondeau. 
Fee 1181. 


BoundeL A variation of the Bondean. See 
MSI. 


Saga. The word saga, which to of Norse origin 
and means story, to applied to the medleeval prose 
narratives of Iceland and Norway, especially 
those concerned with the traditions of Icelandic 
families and Norwegian kings. William Morris, 
in his " Earthly Paradise." gives in " The Lovers 
of Gudnm " a version of the Icelandic Laxdnia 
Saga. 

Satire. A work in either verse or prose attack- 
ing folly and vice. Pope's " Dunclad." in verse, 
published between 1728 and 1743. ridicules 
contemporary authors and literary follies in a 
massive attack on dullness and liteniry hacks. 
Swia’s Oullivefs Traoela (1726), which on the 
surface to a series of prose tales of travel to 
imaginary countries, to actually a comprehensive 
satire. It begins, in the first book on *^Lilliput." 
with incisive ridicule of the squabbles between 
English political parties and rriigious sects, and 
culminate in the final book on the Houyhnhnms, 
in a devastating attack on all that to bestial in 
human nature. Samuel Butler’s Erehwon (an 
anagram of Nowhere), published in 1872. also uses 
a prose travel tale in his satirical exposure of 
Victorian convention and hypocrisy. Although 
not precisely satires, many of Shaw's plays are 
satirical in spirit. '’Arms and the Man*' may 
be considered in one of its aspects as a satire on 
war. 


Sestina. A poem of a strictly formal kind, 
French in origin. See BI81. 

Skit. A light satire, often in the form of 
parody. 

Soliloquy. In a soliloquy a man talks to him- 
sdf, or utters hto thoughts aloud regardless of the 
presence of others who may hear him. The 
word to usually applied to such utterances by a 
character in a play. The most fiunous soliloquies 
in literature are those of Hunlet. 


Sonnet A lyric poem of fourteen lines, with 
an intricate rhyme scheme. See M18. 


Squib. A brief, diarp satire (g.v.) attacking 
an individual. 


Threnody. A term from the Greeik. seldom 
used today. It means a song of mourning, 
especiaUy a lament for the dead. 


Tragedy. A play, or other literary work, which 
is preoccupied with the serious and unhappy 
aspects of life. It to sombre in tone and ends 
with misfortune. Shakespeare’s ** Macbeth ** and 
Ibsen’s ** Ghosts *' are typical tragedtes. 

Tragi-Gomsdy. The word to used in two dif- 
ferent ways: 

(а) It may denote a play (or very occasionally a 
story) which combines both tiaiido and comic 
elements. Ghekhov*s " The Gherry Orchard ’* to 
a tragi-comedy of this type. 

(б) It may also mean a play which to for the 
most part sombre in theme and tone, but whldi 
has a happy conclusion, like Shakespeare’s ** The 
Winter’s Tale.” 


Trilogy. In Greek Uterature a series of three 
tragedies, like Aeschylus’ trilogy, the ” Orestela.” 
written when he waa nearly seventy, in the 6th 
century B.a In modem times the word trflogy Is 
applied to any sequence of three literary works 
which are related to each other in subject and 


Triolet A single-staasa verse foini, el^ lines 
long, and with a very formal pattern. French in 
origm. See H80. 

VUlanAlla A poem of a strictly finmal kind. 
French in origin. See M80. 
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V. LANGUAGES 


The nmober of known. Uvtng languaRes exceeds 
8.000, the great majority of which can be ascribed 
to about a dozen main language families. More 
than half the world's population of S.366.000.000. 
howerer, can be reached by as few as 18 languages. 


Languages are related in a distinct group if their 
ancestry can either be traced back to the same 
mother tongue or be inferred to derive from an 
assumed parent language (through comparative 
linguistic methods, historical records, etc.). The 
term ** family ** is used for the largest possible such 
grouping. Oontrary to common belief related lan- 
guages need not be alike phonetically or gram- 
matically. nor need speakers of related languages 
have racial or cultural characteristics in common. 


The scientiflc study of the structure and mecha- 
nics of language in general is the domain of general 
linguieticBt various branches of which connect with 
other sciences, such as. for example, communica- 
tion theory. Comparative linguieUa denotes the 
study of the history and relationships of individual 
languages and language groups, and has connec- 
tions therefore with social studies such as ethno- 
logy and historical geography. Modern linguistic 
study has developed from the study of compara- 
tive philology, which dates from the end of the 
18th cent. It achieved greater scientific objecti- 
vity and exactitude in the last decades of the 19th 
cent., since when the term j^iMogv has reverted 
to its origlna] significance, denoting the study 
chiefly of written tots: its connectiona lie there- 
fore rather with literary history and criticism. 


Chinese has the greatest number of speakera. 
followed by English. Hindi. Kussian. Spanish. 
Japanese. German. French. Italian. Malay. 
Bengali, and Portuguese. 


The oldest reccuded language is Sumerian, 
which was spoken by a ncm-Semitic people who 
lived in the southern part of ancient Mesopotamia, 
e. 8,600 B.o. It was a language conveyed in 
cuneiform script with a structure and vocabulary 
unrelated to any other known language. It lost 
ground to the Akkadian Semitic language and 
began to die out in Hammurabi's Ume. 


The oldest living language la Chinese, with a 
progressive history of 4,000 years during which It 
has maintained its Identity and given shape to 
ideas. It la not phonetic. Le.. it is not written in 
groups of letters which represent sounds, but each 
word Is represented as a character. Coptic, a 
direct descendant of the ancient Egyptian 
language, has also survived but only as the litur- 
gical language of the Christian Coptic Church. 
(Modem Egyptian Is a dialect of Arabic.) 


In grammar and phonetics, tiie most complex 
languages are those of the Caucasus, together with 
North American Indian tongues (Including 
Eskimo), while the simplest is said to be Malay, 
The native languages of Britain, betides English, 
are Welsh (with an unbroken Utemry history since 
the 6th cent. a.d.). Irish Gaelie (the native tongue 
of Ireland with a literary htstonr dating back to the 
9th cent A.P.). and Soots ^Qatiic (which became 
separate from Irish GseUs in the 18th cent.. 


though for literary purposes clastical (Irish) 
Gaelic was employed in Scotland until the 18th 
cent.). Manx Gaelic is on the point of extinction. 
Cornish survived until the 18th cent. 


A lingua franca is a language which acts as a 
medium of communication over a large multi- 
lingual area, such as Hindi In India, Swahili in 
southern AfMca, Malay in the southwestern 
Padflc areas. 

\ 


A hybrid language arises when foreign speakers 
adopt the basic vocabulary of a second language, 
usually as a commercial medium, and adapt it to 
their own phonetic and grammatical patterns: 
Pidgin SngliOi is English-Oantonese, Beaeh-kh 
Mar is English-Polynesian. Papiamento is Negro- 
Spanish of Curacao. 


An orH/lcial language is one that has bem 
deliberately constructed to act as a universal 
medium of communication: the best known is 
Esperanto. 


A ttandard language is one recognised by a state 
as its national language and used for administra- 
tion, national communications (sht*. radio), and 
education. It may be one of several languages 
actually spoken in a particular country; or a 
particular form or dialed in a state where dialectal 
differences are acute, e.g., standard Italian is the 
Tuscan dialect; or a purely written standard. 
e.g., most Arabic-spoBking nations, despite 
vernacular dialectal differences, employ clastical 
Arabic In books and newspapers. A standard 
language thus tends to act as a lingua franca. 


Nine major language-families and 11 major 
individual languages are listed below: 


African Languages. Two lingnistlo pictures of 
Africa could be drawn, one showing the native 
languages and dialects, the other showing a patch- 
work cover of European languages of coLonisation; 
yet neither would be complete without the other, 
for the two groups are everywhere in dose contact. 
Many states recognise two or more official 
languages, both native and colonial in origin. 


The principal colonial languages are French, 
EngUsh. Spanish. Portuguese. Italian. German, 
and Flemish. Butch is of particular interest, 
since it haa devtioped Into what la virtually a new 
language, Afrikaans, the standard form of which 
differs in many respects from the European Dutch 
standard. 


The native languages of North Africa, and of 
East Africa down to the equator, belong to the 
Bemito-Hamitic family (a.v.). The true Negro- 
African languages wumhur many bimdivd *. with 
a profrition <?^{^ects. The southern half of the 
continent Is almost exclusively the domain of the 
Bantu languagea. Of these, the chief representa- 
tive is Swahili: it boasts a considerable body of 
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Uterature, baa long had ennency as a medium of 
trade and oommeroe. and la faat thrlTlng aa a 
native Hnifua franca over the whole region. It 
may have aa many aa 10 milUon apeaJcem. The 
Khoin. or Buahman-Hottentot langoagea, are 
apoken in parta of Angola. South West AiUca and 
Botawana. The remaining languagea. ftom 
Senegal to the Sudan, are roughly deaoribed aa 
Sudanic. but they have not been aatlsfactoilly 
claaaifled and probably include many aeparate 
language famillea. The moat aigniflcant of theee 
la Hauaa; originating in northern Nigeria, it haa 
become. Ulce Swahili in the aouth. an extenalve 
Umova franca, with aome 16 million speakera. 


Altaic. A family of languagea extending from 
Turkey to Mongolia and to northern Silieria. con- 
alating of three ' main groupa: (1) tlie Turkic 
languagea. the moat important member being 
Turklah. with about 26 million apeakera; (2) 
Mongolian; (3) Tnngualc languagea of northern 
Asia, chiefly represented by the Manchu literary 
language. 


Arable. The language haa a great history— aa 
the evangelising medium of Islam, aa the vehicle 
of a rich imaginative literature, and as the re- 
pository of science and philosophy during Europe's 
**dark ages." Spoken by aome 76 million in- 
habitants of countries south and east of the 
Mediterranean. It remains one of the great lan- 
guages of the present day. Gountrlea In which it 
occupies official status include Algeria. Iraq. 
Israel. Jordan. Kuwait. Lebanon. Libya. Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the United Arab He- 
publlo. See tOeo Semito-Hamitic. 


Auatro-Aalatie. Family of languages in 
southern Asia. They include (1) the Mon-Khmer 
languages, chief representative Cambodian or 
Khmer, and (2) the Munda or Kolarian languages 
of Bihar and Orissa in north-east India. Some 
linguists ascribe to this group the Annameae and 
Mu'ong languages of Vietnam. 


Chinese. As the national language of China's 
estimated 710 million Inhabitanta. Chinese is 
spoken by over twice the number who apeak 
English, the second most widely spoken language 
in the world. Unlike India. China is not divided 
linguistically except in the south-eastern maritime 
provlnoes where several differing and mutually 
unintelligible dialects are found, including Canton- 
ese. Wu. Min. and Hakka. In most of the rest 
of the country the language known in the West as 
Mandarin is spoken. 


Mandarin, as rooken in Pddng. is now the stan- 
dard form of Chmese. This national language is 
called v*v4*vma-hma (common speech). Mandarin 
is also the of&dal standard of Tblwan. although 
the local dialect is Amoy, a variety of Min. The 
majmlty of the Chinese people who have settled in 
the United Kingdom gp^ Canto ne se. 


The traditional Chinese script Is Ideographic. La., 
each character represents the meaning of a word, 
not its pronunciation, so that speakers of other- 
wise divergent dialects have always been able to 
follow the written language. The Chinese Goveni< 
ment have recently introduced a system of rmnani- 
aation. a language reform which will fsciUtate 
writinff and printing through the replacement of 
the 4.000 essential (diaracters by the relatively few 


letters of the Boman alphabet. Chinese has an at- 
tested history of over 4.000 years. Sec also Sinitia 


Dravidian. Famfly of languages found in 
mthem^ India. Chief repra^taS^es: Telu^ 
spoken by some 86 million in Andhra Pradesh), 
Tamil (over 80 million in Madras and eastern 
Ceylon), Canareae or Kannada (16 million In 
Mj^re) and Malayalam (16 million in Ke^a). 
These ure the only four Dravidian languages 
officially recognised in the Indian Union (see 
Indian languages). They are written in native 
alphabets which, while ultimately related to the 
Devanagarl script, are so modifled as to appear 
totally different. Tamil and Canareae are well 
eatabllshed literary languagea. 


English. The Engllah language belongs to the 
Germanic branch of the great Indo-European 
family of languages. Its closest relatives are 
I'rlsian and Dutch. It originated in the various 
Saxon dialects carried across by Invaders during 
the 4th and 6th cent. a.p. Old English, as it is now 
known, was essentially a spoken language, but 
with the rise of Ghristlanlty and the influence of 
Latin writers, it emerged aa a literary language. 
Other influences came from Scandinavian sources 
(Viking invasions) and French (Norman conquest). 
Modem English dates ftom the emergence of 
Mercian as the dominant dialect during the 14th 
century. As the major language, through former 
colonisation of countries in all five continents, and 
as a world-wide cultural, scientific, and commercial 
medium, En giiah may have up to 800 wiiiinn 
speakers. 


French. The official language of France’s 48 
million inhabitants. It is also one of the two 
official languages of Belgium (spoken mainly in 
Brussels and the south by leas than 2 million), and 
one of the three official languages of Bwitserland, 
with over 1 millionAmeakers in the western cantons 
(Geneva. Neuohatel, Fribourg. Valais, Vaud). 
With French-speaking peoples in many parts of the 
world, in Oinada (Quebec and Ontario) and in 
countries belonging to the French Community, it 
may have a total of 80 million speakers. Its 
derivation from Latin classes it as a Bomance 
language, and it is thus related to Portuguese. 
Spanish, Italian Bumanlan. 


German. The language spoken by over 75 
million people in East and West Germany, by 7 
million m Austria, and as an official language of 
Bwitserland, by nearly 4 million in 10 of the 25 
cantons. In addition there are German-speaking 
peoples in Hungary. Csechoslovakia. Poland, and 
other smaller areas of Europe, and in former 
colonial regions (in Africa and some of the Pactflo 
islands), bringing the total to between 06 and 100 
million. The standard. High German, la distinct 
from the Low German or PlaUdeuUch colloquial 
dialects spoken in the lowlands of northern 
Germany. German and are t he chief 

representativeB of the Gemutnic group of lan- 
guages. which also include Dutch and the 
Scandinavian languages. 


BlndL The official language of India, as laid 
down in the 1060 Constitution. English also 
continued as the official language until 1065 and 
under the Official Tsamiage Act. 1008. may stin 
be used in addition to BindL Technloally. Hindi 
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denotes a group of dialects of which Hindustani Is 
the principal member. It is written In the 
Devanagarl script, but has a variant Urdu, written 
In Arabic script and considerably influenced by 
Arabic and Persian vocabularies. There are close 
on 170 million speahers of Hindl/Urdu. The 
necessity of establishing an official medium was 
emphasised by the fact that, according to the 1061 
census, the number of languages and dialects 
spoken In India amounted to 1.662. Hindi Is an 
Indo> Aryan language of the Indo-European family 
related to Persian and more distantly to the 
majority of European languages. It is a modem 
descendant of Sanskrit, the literary language of 
the Vedlo scriptures. 


Urdu and Bengali are the two state languages of 
Pakistan. English continues to be the official 
language until 1070. 


Indian Languages. See Hindi. Indo-European. 
Dravldlan. Austro-Asiatlo. 


Indo-European. Most ofthe languages of Europe 
and of a large part of southwestern Asia belong to 
the Indo-European family. The notable excep- 
tions are Hungarian. Basque. Finnish. Lappish. 
Turkish, and the Oaucasian languages. The major 
branches and languages are: Germanic (English. 
German. Dutch. Flemish. Danish. Swedish. 
Norwegian. Icelandic). Bomance (French. Portu- 
guese. Spanish. Italian. Bumanian — all derived 
from Latin), Celtic (Gaelic. Welsh. Breton). 
Slavonic (Busslan. Polish. Czech. Serbo-Croat. 
Bulgarian). Baltic (Lithuanian. Latvian). Greek. 
Anumiim . Armenian. Iranian (Persian. Afghan) 
and Indo-Aryan (Hindi. Bajasthanl. Punjabi. 
BengiOi). 


Italian. The iRmmingH of Italy's 60 

million people, and spoken by about half a million 
in the Ticino canton of Switzerland. With 
emigrant speakers exceeding 10 million, and as a 
language of former colonisation in Africa (princi- 
pally in Libya and Ethiopia), the language is pro- 
bably spoken by as many as 66 million. Italian 
is the most direct descendant of Latin and Is thus 
related to French and Spanidi. 


Japanese. The language spoken by Japan's 05 
million people and by some speakers in Korea and 
HawaiL Known from the 6th cent. A.D.. It has 
been considerably influenced throughout its 
history by Ghlnese. both in speech and script. 
Neverthetess. it differs markedly in structure and 
vocabulary from its neighbour, and is more likely 
to be related to Korean, although such a relation- 
ship has not been proved. 


Kalayo-Pdynasian. Family of languages native 
to the southwestern Fadflo area, with the follow- 
ing groups: Indonesian (Including Malay. 
Javanese. Tagalog. and Malagasy, totalling over 
120 million speakers). Bfelanesian (which Includes 
Austromelaneslaa and Microneslan languages, 
with Just over 1 million speakers), and Polynesian 
(including Tahitian. Hawaiian, Maori, totalling 
leas than half a million). M^y. with over 66 
million speakers, is the official language of 
Indoneala. and la widespread aa a Hnova franca 
throughout the eastern ardhipelago. In Indo- 
nealait Is called Bahata Indanctia, 


Palaeo-Siberlan. Family of iftngnagwa. now 
considerably on the decline, spoken in north- 
eastern Siberia and Including Ghukcbee. Koryak, 
and Gilyak. Ainu, of the southern Sakhalin, 
may belong to this group, which shows some 
similaiitles to native languam of North America. 


Russian. The major language of the U.S.S.B. 
is the mother tongue of over 80 per cent of the 
B.B.F.S.B.*b 126 n^lon inhabitants. It is the 
official language throughout the Soviet Union, 
and. as such. Is extmsively propagated at all 
levels of education, although the native languages 
of most minority groups are also legally recog- 
nised. Discounting Byelo-Bussian and Ukrain- 
ian. which are distinct languages, speakers of 
Busslan number at least 160 million. Busslan 
proper may be said to date fii*om the 11th cent. 
The standard is Muscovite, and the language is 
written in Cyrillic script. 


Semlto-Hamitio. Family of languages chiefly 
represented by Arabic. Hamitlo includes the 
Berber languages of desert nomads of northern 
Africa, and the Cushitio tongues of coastal 
Ethiopia and Somalia (the ancient Egyptian 
language was also a member of this group). The 
Semitic languages include Arabic (<r.v.). Hebrew 
(official language of Israel and widely used by 
Jews all over the world), and Amharic (the official 
language of Ethiopia, spoken by some 6 million). 
Aramaic, the language E^ken by Christ, is still 
spoken in parts of West Syria. 


Akkadian, one of the oldest recorded languages 
and current throughout the Babylonian Empire, 
was spoken by the Semitic people who came to 
Mesopotamia e. 2.600 b.o. from the Arabian 
penlnmla. They took over the cuneifonn script of 
the non-Semitic Sumerians, although the two lan- 
guages had no affinities. Akkadian was gradually 
replaced by the Aramaic language and alphabet. 


Most of the Semitic languages have proved 
important languages of civilisation during their 
history, and have a rich literature. 


Slnitio. Family of languages of southwestern 
Asia. The main languages and groups are: 
Chinese (g.v.). Tibetan-Burmese, and Thai. The 
last-named Indudes Siamese and Laotian. These 
and other languages of Thailand are very similar 
to one another, but the official language is Lao 
(Laotian). The Annamese language of Vietnam 
may also belong to the Thai group. 


Spanish. The official language of Spain and of 
the South American states (except Brazil, Guyana. 
Surinam. French Guiana) and widespread as a 
former colonial medium and an important lan- 
guage of trade, with a total of at least 116 million 
speakers. Modem Spanish may be said to date 
from the lOtb cent. It is very dosely related to 
Portuguese (Portugal. Brazi). and cdonial terri- 
tories). 


Utallan. Family of languages induding Finnish 
(a million speakers). Hungarian (over 10 million). 
Lappish (80.000. mainly nomadic) and Bamoyedic 
langui^ of the northern coastal regioDs of the 
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VL FOREIGN PHRASES 


F^., French. Gr., Greek. Ger.. German. 

A bos CFr.), down, down with. { 

ab extra (L.). from without. 
ab ineunabilie (L.). ftom the cradle. 
o6 ifUtio (L.), from the beginning. 
ab infra (L.), from within. 

A bon chat, bon rat (Ft.), to a good cat. a good rat; 
well attacked and defended; tit fbr tat; a 
Bowland for an Oliver. 

A bon marah^ (Ft.), cheap, a good bargain. 

A brae ouverte (Fr.). with open arms. 
o^Mnfr reo (L.). the accused being absent. 
abeit invidia (L.). let there be no Ul-wlll; envj 
apart. 

ab wio dieee omniet (L.). from one specimen Judge 
ofall the rest: from a single Instance Infer the 
whole. 

ab urbe eondUA (L.). from the building of the city; 
l.e.. Borne. 

a eapUe ad cakem (L.). from head to heel. 

A ehoQue saint ea ehandeOe (Fr.). to each saint his 
candle: honour where honour Is due. 

A cheval (Fr.). on horseback. 

A eompte (Fr.). on account; In part payment. 

A corps perdu (Fr.). with might and main, 
d couoert (Fr.). under cover ; protected; sheltered. 
ad astra (L.). to stars. 
ad ealendas Grceeas (L.). at the Greek calends; 
i.s.. never, as the Greeks had no calends In their 
mode of reckoning, 
d demi (Fr.). halves: hslf-way. 
a J)eo et reoe (L.). fixmi God and the king. 
ad hoc (L.). arranged for this purpose ; special. 
ad hominem (L.). to the man ; to an individual's 
interests or passions; personal. 
adhue sub Judies lie eet (L.). the case has not yet 
been decided, 
a die (L.). from that day. 
ad infinitum (L.). to infinity 
ad interim (L.). In the meantime, 
od Ubttum (L.). at pleasure, 
ad modum (L.). after the manner of. 
ad nauseam (L.h to disgust or satiety, 
od referendum (L.). for frirther consideration. 
ad rem (L.). to the purpose; to the point, 
ad valorem (L.). according to the value. 
affaire d* amour (Fr.). a love affair. 
affaire ^honneur (Fr.). an affair of honour ; a dnel. 
affaire de eaeur (Fr.). an affair of the heart, 
a fortiori (L.). with stronger reason, 
d gauche (Fr.). to the left, 
d genoum (Fr.). on the knees, 
d haute voix (Fr.). aloud, 
d huis elos (Fr.). with closed doors: secretly, 
d la beOe itoUe (Ft.), under the stars; in the open 
air. 

d la tonne deuTs (Fr.). well timed; all right: very 
well; as you please, 
d Vabri (Fr.). shelter, 
d la mode (Fr.). accoi^Ung to the custom or fuhion. 
d la Tartufe (Fr.). like Tartuffe. the hero of a 
celebrated comedy by Molidre; hypocritically. 
alfresco (It.), in the open air; out-of-doors. 
al pid (It.), at most, 
alter ego (L.), another self, 
d nterveiUe (Fr.), to a wonder; marvellously, 
amor patrics (L.), love of country. 
amour-propre (Ft.), aelf -lave; vanity. 
aneien rigime (Fr.), the ancient or former order of 

tMng a , 

anguis in heiba (L.). a snake In the grass, 
anno Christi (L.). in the year of Christ, 
anno Domini (L.). in the year of our Lord, 
anno mtmdi (L.). in the year of the world. 
awnus mirabiUs CL.), year of wonders; wonderftil 

eeJebdium (L.), before the war. 

ante hioein (L.). before light. 

ante meridiem (L.). before noon. 

d outranee (Fr.). to the utmost; to extremities; 

without sparing, 
d pied (Fr.). on foot. 

d point (Fr.). to a point, just in time, exactly ri^t. 
a posse ad esse (L.). from possibility to reality. 
oHston mefron (Gr.). the middle course is the best: 
the golden mesn. 


It.. Italian. L., TaMh. gp., Spanish. 

arrUre-pensie (Fr.). hidden thought; 
reservation. 

au courant (Fr.), frilly acquainted with. 
audi alteram partem (L.). hear the other side, 
an /ait (Fr.), well acquainted with; expert. 
au fond (Fr.), at bottom. 
auf Wiedersehen t (Qer.). till we meet again, 
au pis alter (Ft.), at the worst, 
an revoir (Fr.). adieu till we meet again. 
out vincere aut mori (L.), either to conquer or to 
die; death or victory. 
a verbis ad verbera (L.). from words to blows. 
a vinculo matrimonii (L.). from the bond of 
matrimony. 

d volonU (Ft.), at pleasure. 
a vostra salute (It.) 

A voire santi (Fr.) > to your health. 

a vuesfra saliut (Bp.) J 

bos bleu (Fr.), a blue-stocking: a literary woman. 
beau monde (Ft.), the world of fashion. 
beaux esprUs (Fr.). men of wit: gay spirits. 
beaux yeux (Fr.). fine eyes; good looks. 
ben trovato (It.), well or cleverly invented. 

Mfr noire (Fr.). a black beast; abtigbear. . 
bon gri mdl gr6 (Ft.), with goodm ill grace: 
willing or unwilling. 

bondomie (Fr.). good-nature: artlessness, 
bonne boucde (Fr.). a delicate or tasty morseL 
bon vivant (Fr.). a good liver: a gourmand. 
brulum fulmen (L.). a hannless thunderbolt. 
oanaiZle (Fr.). rabble. 

Candida Pax (L.). white-robed Peace. 
casus belli (L.), that which causes or Justifies war. 
causa sine qua non (L.). an indispensable cause or 
condition. 

caveat emptor (L.). let the buyer beware (or look 
after his own interest). 

eela va sane dire (Fr.). tl^t goes without saying; 

eet^M^iKbus^*), other things being equal, 
cdaeun son goiU (Fr.), every one to his taste. 
cogUo, ergo sum (L.), 1 thl]^ therefore 1 exist. 
comme it faiut (Fr.). as it should be. 
eompqsmsniisJLJ. sound of mind: quite sane. . 
compie rendu (Ft.), an account rendered ; a report 
or statement dpiwn up. 

conditio sine qua non (L.). a necessary condition, 
conseii defamiUe (Fr.), a frunily consultation, 
consensus faoU kgem (L.). consent makes the law. 
eonsUio et animis (L.), by wisdom and courage. 
consUio et prvdentia (L.), by wisdom and pru- 
dence. 

eondantia et virtute (L.). by constancy and virtue. 
contra bonos mores (L.). against good manners. 
contretemps (Fr.). an unlucky accident; a hitch. 
cordon bleu (Fr.), blue ribbon: a cook of the 
highest class. 

cordon soniloire (Fr.), a line of guards to prevent 
the spreading of contagion or pestilence, 
corpus delicti (L.). the body or substance of a crime 
or offence. 

corrigenda (L.), things to be corrected, 
coup de grdee (Ft.), a finishing stroke. 
coup dfitat (Ft.), a sudden decisive blow in politics; * 
a stroke oi pblicy. 
coup de soleU (Fr.), sunstroke. 
eredat Judams ApeUa (L.), let Apella, the super- 
stitious Jew. believe it (1 won't): tell that to 
the marines. 

cucuSus non fadt monadtum (L.). the cowl does 
not make the friar. 

cut bonot (L.). For whose advantage is itf to 
what end? 

ottlpampamapfcmitoomes (L.). punishment follows 
hard upon Clime. 

cum grano stdis (L.). with a grain of salt; with 
i o i ne allowance. 

cum prividegio (L.). with privilege, 
currenfr caXamo (L.). with a fluent pen. 
da locum meUoribus (L. ). give iriaoe to your betters, 
domnant quod non intdligunt (L.), they condemn 
what tiiey do not oonforehend. 
date et aecepta (L.). eimenditaies and receipts, 
de bon auqure (Fr.), of good augury or omen, 
de bonne prdce (Fr.). with good grace; willingly. 
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de die in diem (L.). firom day to dar. 

de faeto (L.). in point of fact ; actual or actually. 

dei pratia (L.). by God's grace. 

de Jure (L.). from the law ; by right. 

de mol en pis (Fr.), from to worse. 

de novo (L.). anew, 

deo volerUe (L.). God willing ; by God's will. 
de profundia (L.). out of the depths. 
dernier resaort (Fr.), a last reeouree. 
deua eae nuuMna (L.). one who puts matters right 
at a critical moment; proyldential Intervention. 
dies non (L.), a day on which judges do not sit. 
diaHnguJ (Fr.). distinguished ; of genteel or elegant 
appearance. [idleness. 

ddlee far niente (It.), sweet doing-nothing; sweet 
double entente (Fr.). a double meaning; a play on 
words. 

dramatia personal (L.), characters of the drama or 
play. 

dim epiro. apero (L.). while I breathe. I hope. 
eeeehomoi (L.). behold the man 1 
sheu / fuoaeea labuniur anni (L.). alas 1 the fleeting 
years glide by. 

eirnnal iat koinmal (Qer.). Just once doesn't count, 
en orgni (Fr J, forward, 
en badmant (Fr.), in sport; In jest, 
en diahabiUi (Fr.). In 

enfamiUe (Fr.), with one's family; in a domestic 
state. 

enfant torriblo (Fr.). a terrible child, or one that 
makes disconcerting remarks. 
enfin (Fr.). in short; at last; Anally, 
en passant (Fr.). In passing; by the way. 
en plein four (Fr.). In broad day. 
en rapport (B^.), in harmony; In agreement: In 
relation. 

en rigla (Fr.). according to rules; In order, 
entente oordiale (Fr.). cordial understanding. 

especially between two states, 
entre nous (Fr.). between oureelves. 
env^riM (Fr.). In truth; verily, 
e plturibua unum (L.), one cmt of many; one 
composed of many. 

esprit de corps (Fr.), the animating spirit of a 
collective body, ae a regiment, learned profes- 
sion or the like. 

et seguentes. el seguentia (L.), and those that 
follow. 

dia. Brute! (L.). and thou also, Bratus I 
ex aniimo (L.). heartily; sincerely. 
ex eapUe (L.). from the head ; from memory. 
exeaithedra (L.), from the chair or seat of authority, 
with high authority. 

eoBoeptio protat reaukm CL,), the exception proves 
the rule. 

ex ewria (L.), out of court. 
ex done (L.), by the gift, 
eoeunt omnes (L.), all go out or retire, 
suit (L.). he goes out. 

ex mere nudu (L.), from his own impulse, from his 
own free will. 

ex nihUo nihU fU (L.), out of nothing, nothing 
comes; nothhig produces nothing. . 
eect0ldo(L.), in virtue of his offlce. [spectfve. 
ex post facto (L.), after the deed Is done; retro- 
faee d face (Fr.), face to face. 
facon de parler (Fr.). manner of speaking. 
feire bonne mine (Fr.), to put a good face upon the 
matter. 

fSU aeeompTl (Fr.),~ a thing already done, 
/amaclamosadi.). a current scandal; a prevailing 
report. 

fmde de mieux (Fr.). fbr want of better. 

/auoB pas (Fr.). a false step; a slip in behaviour. 
feaUna lento (L.), hasten slowly, 
flat fuslitia. mat ecOum (L.). let justice be done 
though the heavens should firil. 

Hot tuo (L.). let there be light. 
fide et amore (L.). by frdth and love. 

JIds etJldiM (L.). by fidelity and confidence. 
fide etMOudine (L.). with frith and fbrtttnde, 
Adel defensor (L.), deita^ of the frith. 

Ada non ormis (L.). by fidth. not by anno. 

Ade, aed eui vide ^), trust, but see whom. 

Adas et JuaHtia CL.), fldeUty and justice. 
fldesPiNiloa (L.),Paiilofidth: treachery. 
;UtusnttlUus(Li),asonQfnobody: a bastard. 
Ante ceronat opus (L.), the end crowns the work. 
Aaoranta beUo (L.). during hostilities. 

A aqrant o doUde CL.), in the oommisskm of the 

>Is3cL.). let U flourish. 

/bus et ertgo (L.), the sonsoe and origin. 


force majeuire (Fr.). Irresistible compulsion; war, 
strike. Act of God. etc. 

Jorenaia atrepUua CL.), the clampur of the forum. 
formm facet Jonnua (Xi.), tortune favours the 
bold. 

funetua oflZeio (L.). having performed one's office 
or duty; hence, out of office. 
gaudeamua iaitur (L.). so let us be joyflil I 
genius foci (L.), the genius or guardian spirit of a 
place. 

gradtt diverao, via una (L.), the same road by 
different steps. 

ouerra al euehiUo (Sp.). war to the knlfr. 

Hannibal ante portae (L.). Hannibal before the 
gates; the enemy close at hand, 
hiatus vdlde deflendua (L.), a chasm or deflolenoy 
much to be regretted, 
hie et nuno (L.), here and now. 
hie et uhtgue (L.). here and evert^here. 
hie facet (L.). here lies. ^ 

hie labor, hoe opus eat (L.), this is, a labour, this Is a 
toU. , 

hie aepuUua (L.). here burled, v 
hoc genus omne (L.). all of this sort or class, 
hoi polloi (Gr.), the many; the vulgar; the 
rabble. 

hominia eat errare (L.). to err is human. 
hommc de robe CFrX a man in civiLofficp. , 
homme d’affairea (Fr.). a man of busmess.' 
homme d^eaprit (Fr.). a man of wit or genius, 
h^ soil gui mat p penae (O. Fr.). evil to him who 
evil thinks. 

honorea mutant moraa (L.), honours change men's 
manners or characters. 

hors de combat (Fr.). out of condition to fight. 
hora de propoa (Fr.). not to the point or purpose. 
hora-iTcauvre (Ft.), out of course; out of order, 
ich dien (Ger.). 1 serve. 
idicAxe (Fr.). a fixed idea. 
id eat (L.). that is. 

il a le diable ou corps (Fr.), the devil Is In him. 

Jltas malortm (L.). an Iliad of ills; a host of evils, 
il penaeroao (It.), the pensive man. 
il sent le fagot (Fr.), he smeUs of thd frggot: he Is 
suspected of heresy. 

imperium in imperio (L.), a state within a state; 

a government within another, 
in aettt (L.). In act or reality. [last straggle, 
in artieulo mortis (L.). at the point of dMth; in the 
in eapite CL.), in chief, 
in euria (L.), In court. , 

iTK^ expuroatoriiua \ Gb.). a list of books prohibited 
indeas prohibUoriua f to Boman Catholics, 
in esse (L.), in being; In actuality, 
in extenao (L.), at full length, 
in xidremia (L.). at the point of death, 
in memoriam (L.). to the memory of ; In memory, 
in nubibua CL.), in the clouds. 

In petto (It.), in (my) breast : to one's self, 
in re (L.), In the matter of. 
in sano sensu (L.), in a proper sense, 
in situ (L.), In its original situation, 
in vino veritaa (LI), there is troth in wine: troth is 
told under the influence of intoxicants. 
ipae dixU (L.)« he himself ssid it; a dogmatlo 
saying or assertion, 
ipsissima verba (L.), the very words, 
ipso facto (L.), In the fact Iteelt 
ipso hire (L.). by the law itself. 

Jaota eat alea (L.). the die is oast. 

Je ne sals guoi (Fr.). 1 know not what, 
foei eauaa (L.). for the sake of a Joke, 
labor omnia vineit (L.), labour oonaueia everything. 
Tallegro (It.), the meny man, 
lapsus linguae (L.). a dip of the tongue, 
lorvs et penatee (L.). household gods, 
lout Deo (L.), praise to (3od. 
le beau mends (Fr.). the fitehloiiable world, 
lector benevole (L.), kind or gentle reader, 
le Jen n*en vaut pas la ehdndeBe (Fr.), the game to 
not worth the candle; the object la not worth 
the trouble. 

Umotde Vdniama (Fr.), the key to the mystery. 
Is point dtt four (Fr.), daybreak, 

Ifre-mofesfe (Fr.). htoh-tceascm. . 
lettrs de eadiet (Fr.). a sealM letter oontafnliiff 
private Olden: a royal warrant. 
lex loot (L.). the law or onstom of the place, 
lee non seriM (L.). unwritten law; common law, 
lee seKpto^). written law; statute law. 
locum tenens (L.), a deputy. 
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lueri eausa (LX for the sake of gain. 
mafftum opus (L.). a great work. 
malajlde (L.), wtth bad fiaith; treacherously. 
mald]>ro2H)«(Fr.).ill-tlined: out of place, 
fiial^ nous (Fr.). In spite of us. 
tnaUuur ns vient jamais ssul (Fr.). misfortunes 
never oome singly. 

maJium in ss (L.). evil or an evU in Itself, 
inordi gras (Fr.). Shzove-Tuesday. 
mariaoe de eonvenance (Fr.). marriage from 
motives of Interest rather than of love, 
moueaiss honte (Fr.). false modesty, 
moueois go4U (Fr.). bad taste, 
mea culpa (L.). my fault; by my fault, 
ms indies (L.). 1 being Judge; in my opinion, 
mens agUai molsm (L.). mind moves matter, 
mens legU (L.). the spirit of the law. 
mens sona in oorpors sano (L.), a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

meo pericuZo (L.). at my own risk. 
tneo voto (L.). acqording to my wish, 
miss sn soine (Fr.). the getting up for the stage, or 
the putting on the stage, 
modus opsfondi (L.). manner of working, 
mors suo (L.). in his own way. 
motu proprto (Ii.), of hia own accord. 
mulium in parvo (L.), much in little, 
mutoiis mviandiM (L.). with suitable or necessary 
alteration. 

nsrmis pro6andf (L.). the sinews of the argument. 
nIkiZ od rem (L.). irrelevant, 
nil deaperandum (L.). there is no reason to despair. : 
fioblease oblige (Fr.), rank imposes obligations:! 

much is expected from one in good position, 
nolens colons (L.), willing or unwilling, 
nom de guerre (Fr.). a flLlse or assumed name, 
non compos menHe (L.). not of sound mind, 
non eeauitur (L.). it does not foDow. 
noece te ipeum (L.), know thyseil. 
note bene (L.), mark well, 
nudis verine (L.). in plain words. 
dbUer dictum (L.). a thing said by the way. 
omnia vinoU amor (L.). love conquers all things, 
ora pro nobia (L.). pray for us. 

O Umpora t O marea t (L.). O the times I O the 
manners (or morals) 1 
tnAl-dire (Fr.), hearsay, 
padrone (It.), a master; a landlord, 
par excellence (Fr.), by way of eminence. 
pari passu (L.), at an equal pace or rate of progress, 
parliceps criminU (L.). an accomplice in a crime, 
pas de guoi (Fr. abbrev. H n'y a pas de quoi). don't 
mention it. 

passim (L.), everywhere; in all parts of the book, 
chapter, etc. 

pdU de foie gras (Fr.). goose-liver pie. 
pater patrica (L.). father of his country, 
patres eonacripli (L.), the conscript fathers; 
Koman senatore. 

pax vobiacum (L.). peace be with you. 
per aniua ad aatra (L.), through rough ways to the 
stars: through suffering to renown, 
per capita (L.), by the head or poU. 
per contra (It.), contrariwise, 
per diem (L.). by the day; dally, 
per se (L.). by itself: considered apart, 
pied-d-terre (Fr.). a resting-place; a temporary 
kMlging. 

pis otter (FrX the worst or last shift. 

pleba (L.). the common people. 

poco a poco (It.), little by little. [called for. 

poste reatawte (Fr.). to remain in the post-office till 

primafaeic (L.). at first view or consideration. 

primus inter pares (L.), first among equals. 

pro forma (L.), for the sake of form. 

pro patria (L.). for our country. 

pro tanto (L.), for so much ; for as fiu ss it goes. 

pro tempore (L.). for the time being. 

Quid pro gtto (L.). one thing for another; tit for 
tat ; an equlvslent. 

gui m'oi^ aims mon ckien (Fr.). love me, love 
my dog. [sent. 

Qui tacet conaenHt (L.), be wbo is silent gives oon- 
guod crat demonatramdwm (L.), which was to be 
proved or demonstrated. 
guod erat faciendum (L.). which was to be done. 
Quod vide (L.). whldi see; refer to the word Jnst 
mentioned. 

QUO jure f (L.). by what right? [tenoe. 

raison d*Em (Fr.), the reason for a thing’s exis- 
re (L.). in the matter or affair of. 
rcculcr pour miciuB sautcr (Fr.). to draw back in 
order to make a better spring. 


redufiio ad adaurdum (L.), the reducing of a 
positiou to a logical absurdity. 
reouieaeai in pace (L.). may he (or she) rest In 
peace. 

reapUse finem (L.). look to the end. 
reapublica (L.), the commonwealth, 
fcccnons d nos mowtona (FtX let us return to our 
sheep; let us return to our subject, 
fc vera (L.), in truth. 

sans peur at aana reproehe (Fr.). without fear and 
without reproach. 

tans rime mi niiaon (Fr.), without rhyme or 
reason. 

tons aouoi (Fr.). wlthont care. 
aartor reaartua (L.), the botcher lepatohed: the 
tailor patched or mended, 
sauce gui pent (Fr.). let him save himself who can. 
aavoir-faire (Fr.), the knowing how to act: tact, 
sacoif-cicre (Fr.), good-breeding ; refined manners, 
semper idem (L.). always the same. 
aerialim (L.). in a series; one by one. 
sic passim (L.), so here and there throughout; so 
everywhere. 

sicui ante (L.). as before. 
aine die (L.). without a day being appointed, 
sine mora (L.). without delay, 
sinegua non (L.). without which, not ; indispensabla 
condition. 

aetto voce (It.), in an undertone, 
spirit (j^.). Intellectual: witty. 
sieJ (L.). let it stand; do not delete, 
eufr judtea (L.), under consideration. 
su6 pesna (L.). under a penalty 
su6 rasa (L.), under the rose; privately. 
su6 voce (L.), under such or such a word, 
sui generis (L.). of its own or of a peculiar kind, 
summum bonum (L.). the chief good. 
tableau vivanl (Fr.). a living picture; the repre- 
sentation of some scene by a group of persons. 
font mieux (Fr.). so much the better. 
tant pis (Fr.). so much the worse. 
tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in ilUa (L.), the 
times are chanifing and we with them, 
tempos fugit (L.), time flies. 
tite-A4ite (Fr.). together in private, 
tiers ttat (Fr.). the third estate; the commons. 
to kalon (Gr.). the beautiful ; the chief good. 
to prepon (Gr.). the becoming or proper. 
tour deforce (FrX a feat of strength or skill. 
tout A fait (Fr.), wholly; entirely. 
tout A Vheure (Fr.), instantly, 
tout de suite (Ar.). immediately, 
tu guogue (L.). thou also. 
uMgue (L.). everywhere. 
vbi aupra (L.). where above mentioned, 
ultra Iteitwn (L.). beyond what is allowable, 
ultra vires (L.). beyond powers or rights oonferred 
by law. 

urbi et orbi (L.), to the dty (Borne) and the 
world. 

utile dulci (L.), the useful with the pleasant, 
ut infra (L.), as below, 
ut supra (L.), as above stated, 
cade in pace (L.), go in peace, 
caries lectiones (L.). various readings, 
cariorum notes (L.), the notes of various commen- 
tators. 

cede et crede (L.). see and believe, 
ceni, cidi, cici (L.), I came. I saw, I conquered. 
verbatim et literatim (LX word for word and letter 
for letter. 

cerbum sat sapienti (L.). a word is enough for a' 
wise man. 

cer non semper ciret (L.). spring is not slways 
green. 

cearata guostio (L.). a disputed question, 
cia media (L.). a middle course. 
via trita, via tuta (L.). the beaten path Is the safe 
path. 

vice vend (L.). the terms of the ease being reversed. 
videlicet (L.). Is to say; nsmely. 
ci et armia (L). by force of arms; by main force; 
by violence. 

viguata et orate (L.), watch and pray, 
citabrccis. arslon(m(L.). lifelsshort: art Is long. 
vivatreginat (L.). long live the queen I 
deal fees / (L.). long live ^ 1^ I 
cicacocs (L.). by the living Toioe; orally. 
coiZd (Fr.). behold; theraie; there ere. 
coild tout (Fr.). that’s ail. 
colo. non vaZso (L.), I am willing, but nnaUe. 
vox popuK. vox Dei (L.), tbevotoe of the people la 
the voice of God. 
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VII. ABBREVIATIONS IN COMMON USE 


a. — area: acieCs): are (100 eg. metres). 

A.A. «■ Automobile AsBodatlon: Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

AJLA. » Amateur Athletic Association. 
AJL.C.C.A. B Associate of the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. 

AJLI. B Associate of the Chartered Auctioneers' 
and Estate Agents' Institute. 

A.A.L.P«A. — Associate of the Incorporated 
Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 


A.B. B able-bodied seaman: Ariium Baeedtaureua 
(Bachelor of Arts). 

A.B.A. B Amateur Boxing Association. 

A.B.I.C.C. B Associate of the British Institute of 
Certified Carpenters. 

ABM B anti-ballistics missUe defence system. 

Abp. B Archbishop. 

abr. B abridged. 

a.c. (or A.C.> » alternating current. 

A.C.A. B Associate of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. 

A.C.C.S. B Associate of the Corporation of Certi- 
fied Secretaries. 

A.C.I.S. B Associate of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. 

A.CQmm.A. » Associate of the Society of Com- 
mercial Accountants. 

A.C.P. B Associate of the College of Preceptors. 

A OT B Adviscny Council on Technology. 

ACTH B adreno-cortlco-trophic hormone. 

A.C. W.A. B Associate of the Institute of Cost and 
Works 

A.D. B anno domini (in the year of our Lord). 
A.D.C. B Alde-de-Camp. 

Adm. B AiifntTii. 1 . 

adrt. (or adv.) » adyertisement. 

A.F.A.S. B Associate of the Faculty of Architects 
and SurveyoEB. 

AEA B Atomic Energy Authority (UK). 

AEC B Atomic Enngy Commission (US). 

AEBE BtAtomlo Energy Besearch EstabUshment. 

aet. (or aetat.) b aetatU (of age). 

A.F.C. B Air Force Cross. 

A.F.L. B American Federation of Labour. 

A.F.M. B Air Force Medal, 

A.Q. B AdJutant-GeneraL 

AQB B Advanced Gas-cooled Beactor. 

A.H. B aimo Hegirae (in the year of the 
Hegira). 

A.IJL B Associate of the Institute of Actuaries. 

A.I A..O. B Associate of the Institute of Company 
Accountants. 

A.I.B. B Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 

A.I.B.P. B Associate of the Institute of British 
Photographers. 

A.I.C.E. B Associate of the Institution of Civil 


A.M.I.Chem.E. b Associate Member of the Insti- 
tution of Chemical Engineers. 

A.M.I.E.E. B Associate Member of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. 

A.M.I.Mech.E. b Associate Member of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers. 

A.M.I.Mun.E. » Associate Member of the Institu- 
tion of Munlcinal F.nirinftATa- 

A.M.T.P.I. B Associate Member of the Town 
Planning Institute. 

ANC B African National Congress. 

anc. b ancient. 

ANF B Atlantic Nudear Force. 

anon. » anonymous. 

ANZAC B Australian and New Zealand Army 


A.I.C.S. B Associate of the Institute of Chartered 
Bhlpbrokers. 

AID B Agency for Intematlonai Development 
(UB.). 

A.LI.A. B Associate of the Institute of Industrial 

A.I.M.E. B Associate of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers. 

A.IMeoh.E..B Associate of the Institution of 
MAftim.ntftii .1 Engineers. 

A.LN.A. B Associate of tbs InsUtution of Naval 

A.In8t.P. B Associate of the Institute of Physios. 
A.I.B.I. B AsBodste of the JhaUtutlon of Bubber 
Industry. 

A.T.,A- mm Associate of the Library 
A.L.8. B Associate of the Llnnean Bodety. 
alt. B altitude. 

AJM[. B anno fmcndi (In the year of the world); 
ArtUm MaiitUr (Master of Arts): amplitude 


ANZUS B AustraUan. New Zealand and n.B. 

Defence Pact (Padflc Securit! " 

A.O.C. B Air Officer C 
A.P. B Associated Press. t 
A.B.A. B Associate of the Boyal Academy. 
A.B.A.D. B Associate of the Boyal Academy of 
Dancing. 

A.B.A.M. B Associate of the Boyal Academy of 
A.B.B.B. B Associate of the Boyal Bodety of 
British Sculptors. 

ABC B Agricultural Besearch Council. 

A.B.CA. B Associate of the Boyal College of 
Arte- [MudC. 

A.B.C.M. B Associate of the Boyal College of 
arch. B archipelago. [Organists. 

A.B.C.O. B Associate of the Boyal College of 
A.B.C.SC. B Associate of the Boyal College of 
Bdence. 

A.B.I.B.A. B Associate of the Boyal Institute of 
British Architects. 

A.B.I.O. B Associate of the Boyal Institute of 
Chemistry. 

A.B.I.C.S. B Associate of the Boyal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors. 

A.B.P.S. B Associate of the Boyal Photographic 
Bodety. 

A.B.W.B. B Associate of the Boyal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

A.S. (or AS) B Anglo-Saxon. 

A.B»A. B Amateur Swimming Association. 

ASDIC B Anti-submarine detector indicator 
ASEAN B Association of South-East 
Nations (Indonesia. Malaysia. Philippines. 
Singapore. Thailand.) 

ASLIB B Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux. 

A.T.C. B Air Training Corps, 
atm. B atmospheric pressure. 

ATP B adenosine triphosphate. 

A.T.B. B Auxiliary Territorial Service. 

ATV B Associated Tdevidon Authority. 
at.wt. B atomic weight. 

A.n.C. B ab wifie condUa (firom the founding of the 
City (Borne)), or. anno vr&is eondUae (in the 
year of the founding of the City). 

AV B Authorized Version. 


B 


ajn. B ante mertdtem (befbre noon). 

A.MJ>.G. B ad fnadorem M oloHum (to the 
IMter glory of God). 

Aamr ■■ 

amp. B ampereis). 

AJji.LO.B. B AsBOdate Member of the Institu- 
tion of Cilvil Engineen. 


b. B bom; bowled. 

B JL B of Arfai- 

B«A.A. B British Astronomical Association. 
B.A.O. B Badielor in the Art of Obstetrics. 
BAOB B British Army of the Bbine. 

B.Aroh. B Bachelor of Ardiitectuie. 

Bart, (or Bt.) b Baronet. 

B3. B Boys' Brimide. 

B.B.G. B Brltidi Broadcasting Corporation. 

B.C. B before Christ: British Cdumbia. 

B.Gb. (or Cb3.) b Bachdor in Surgery. 

B.CJL. B Bachdor In Civil Law. 

B.CQm. B Bachdor of Commerce. 

B.D. B Badidor in Divinity. 

B.DJL B British Dental Awxdatton. 

T mff , ■■ Bjfi g**^f*. 

B.D.S. (or B.Ch.D.) b Bachdor in Dental Surgery. 
BEA B British European Airways OorporaUan. 
B.E.a B British Employeei' Conffideiation. 
B.Ed. B Bachdor of Education. 

B.E Jd. B Brittdi Empire Medal. 


'RTTM ■■ 'R y l t fa h nT afii.n«gwwiwn^ 
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BIS « Bank for International Settlements. 
BISKA = British Iron and Steel Besearch 
Association. 

B.Litt. » Bachelor In Lettezs. 

B.M. « Bachelor in Medicine: Britts Mnseum. 

B.M.A. » British Medical Association. 

B.M.O. » British Motor Corporation. 

B.Mus. Bachelor In Music. 

B.N.C. » Brasenose College. Oxford. 

BNEC = British National Export Council 
BOAC = British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
bor. borough. 

B.O.T. = Board of Trade. 

Bp. Bishop. 

B.PhU. » BacMor of Philosophy. 

Br. (or Brit.) » British. 

Brlt.A8s. British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

B.B. » British BaUways; British Bafl. 

B.B.B. » British Ball Board. 

B.B.C.S. « Briltlsh Bed Cross Society. 

B.K.S. « British Boad Services. 

B.Sc. « Bgohelor of Science. 

B.S.I. ~ British Standards InstitutioiL 
BST Britl^ summer l^e. 

Bt. « Baronet: Brevet. [tion. 

B.T.H.A. « British Travel and Holidays Assoda- 

B.Th. Bachelor in Theology. 

Btu = British thermal unit. 

B.n.A. — British United Airways. 

B.V.M. — Blessed Virgin Mai^. 

B.y.M.S. « Bachelor in Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery. 

B.W.B. S3 British Waterways Board. 


lAf .O. -1 Companion of the Order of St. Mlchad 
and St. George. 

OMLB. Church Mlsslonairy Society. 

CND Campaign for Nuclear Disatmament. 

“^.O. Commanding Officer: Colonial Office: 

Conscientious Objector. 

Co. County; Company, 
c/o care of. 

1.O.D. Cash on DellveiT. 
s. of E. « Church of Engiaitd . 

COI Central Office oflnformation. 

CoID *3 Council of Industrial Dodgn. 

COMECX)N Council for Mutual Eoonomio 
Assistance (East European). 

Con. (or C.) — Conservative. 

COSPAB s* Committee on Space Besearch. 

CP Communist Party. 

CPC B Communist Party of China. 

C.P.B.E. -** Council for the Preservation of Bural 
England. [Union. 

CPSU -s Communist Party of the Soviet 

C.B.O. n Commonwealth Belations Office. 

C.S.C. B Conspicuous Service Cross. 

C.S.E. ■» Certiflcate of Secondary Education. 

C.8.I. •» Companion of the Order of the Star of 
India. 

CBP » Council on Sdentlftc Policy. 

C.T. n Civic Trust. 

C.T.C. » Cycliats* Touring Club. 

CTB *= Controlled thermonuclear research, 
cu. « cubic. 

C.V.O. B Commander of the Boyal Victorian Order, 
cwt. hundredweight. 


C. B Centigrade: Conservative, 
c. ■» circa (about): cent!- (10*^). 

C.A. Chartered Accountant (Scottish Institute). 

Cal. = Calorie (nutritional kilogram-calorie), 
cal. — calorie (gram^orie used in physios and 
chemistry). 

Cantab. => of Cambridge. 

Cantuar. => of Canterbury. 

cap. « capital letter: capltulum (chapter). 

CABD ss Campaign Against itAriai Discrimina- 
tion. 

CATs = Colleges of Advanced Technology. 

C.B. » Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

C.B.E. » Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

CBI — Confederation of British Industry (re- 
places BEC, FBI and NABM). 

C.C. » County Council: County Councillor; 

Chamber of Commerce. 
c.o. (or cc.) » cubic centimetre(8). 

CCPR "= Central Council of i^ysical Becrea- 
tion. 

C.D. B Civil Defence. [tion. 

C.D.C. >= Commonwealth Development Corpora- 

C.D.S. » Chief of Defence Staff: Campaign for 
Democratic Socialism. 

CDU » Christian Democratio Union (W. Ger.). 

C.E. » Civil Engineer: Christian Era. 

CBGB Central Electricity Generating Board. 
CENTO Central Treaty Organisation, 
cent! =» one-hundieth part (10'*) 

CEBN » European Organisation for Nudear 

O.F. » Chaplain to the Forces, 
tf. con/er (compare). 

C.G.M. « Ccnsplcuous Gallantry Medal. 

G.G.S. « Chief of General Staff, 
cgs » centimetre-giam-second. 

CGT » ChnfMtoitlon Gdi6rale du Travafl 
(French TUC). 

C Companion of Honour. 

ChAf . — Master In Surgery. 

C.I. ■" Lady of Imperial Order of the Crown of 

India: Tnlimda- 

CIA « Central InteUteence Agency (US). 

OID -<■ Criminal Investigation Department. 

O.I.E. a (Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

de a Compagnie (Company). 
cXf. a cost, insurance and freight 
0.-in-C. a Oonunander-in-Ghief. 

CIO a Congress of Industrial Organisations (US). 

C.L. a Companion of Literature. 

CX.B. a Church Lads* Brigade, 
cm. a oenttmetre(s). 


d. a denaritfs (penny), denarii (pence): died; 
daughter. 

D.A.B. a Daughters of the American Bevolution. 
dB a decibel(B). 

D.C. a District of Columbia. 
d.c. {or D.C.) a direct current 

D.C.L. a Doctor in Civil Law. 

D.C.M. a Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

D.D. a Doctor in Divinity. 

D.D.B. a German Democratio Bepubllo (E. Ger.). 

D.D.B. a Doctor in Dental Surgery. 

DDT a DichloTo-dlphenyl-triohloro-ethane. 

DEA a Department of Economio Affairs. 

deca a ten times 

ded a one-tenth (lOr^) 

del. a ddineavU (he drew it). 

D.Cb L. a Docteur to Lettres. 

D.to Sc. a Docteur to Sdenoes. 

D.F.C. a Distinguished Flyta« Cross. 

D.FJd. a Distinguished Flying Medal. 

D.G. a dei gratie (by the grace of God). 

DIA a Design and Industries Association. 
Dip.Tech. a Diploma in Technology. 

D.L. a Deputy-Lieutenant. 

D.Llt. (or D. latt) a Doctor of Literature. 

D.M. a Doctor in Medicine (Oxford). 

DM a Deutschemark. 

D.Mus. a Doctor of Musia 
DNA a deoxyribonucleic add. 

DJ^.B. a Dictionary of National Biography, 
do. a ditto (the same). 

D.O.M. a dominns optimo maxtmo (To God. the 
best, the greatest). 

D J*. a Dirolaced Person(s). 

D.P.H. a Diploma in Public Health. 

D.PhU. a Diotor of PhUosophy. 

Dr. a Doctor: debtor. 

dr. a dTanhm. 

D.Sc. a Doctor of Sdence. 

D.8.O. a Distlnguidied Service Cross. 

DSIB a Department of Sdentiflc and Industrial 
Besearoh (to be aboUshed and replaced by SBC. 
IBDA.andNEBC). 

D.S.M. a Distinguished Service Medal. 

D.S.O. a Companion of the Distinguished Service 
Order. 

D.Th. a Doctor in Theology. 

D.T.M. a Diploma in Troploal Medldne. 

D. V. a Deo wdenie (God wffilng). 
dwt. a pennyweight. 

.E 

EAAFBO a East African Agriculture and 
Foresty Besearoh. 

E. and O.B. a Snors and omissiang excepted. 
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Ebor. — of York. 

EC "• Electricity Council. 

EGA — Eoonomlo CommlaBlon for AfHca (UN). 
ECAEE >-> Eoonomlc Commiseion for Asia and 
the Far Eaat (UN). 

ECE » Economic Gomralaalon for Europe (UN). 
ECO ■■ electro-cardiograph. 

EOGD «** Export Credits Quarantee Department. 
ECLA EconondclXHnzniaaion for Latin America 

(UN). 

BOaC — European Coal and Steel Community. 
EDC — European Defence Community. 

EEC — European Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market). 

EEQ — electro-encephalogram. 

EFTA — European Free Trade Aaeoclation. 

e.ff. — exmvH gratio (for example). 

ELDO — European Launcher and Derelop- 
ment Organisation. 

EBCA — European Monetary Agreement. 

EMBO — European Molecular Biology Organi- 
saticm. 

emf -■ electromotive foroe. 

ENE A — European Nuclear Energy Agency. 
EFU — European Political Union. 

E.B. — Elisabetha Regina, or Edwardus Rex. 
E.K.A. — Electrical Research Association. 
ERNIE — electronic random number indicating 
equipment. 

ERP «■ European Recovery Programme. 

ESC — Economic and Social Council (UN). 

ESRO — European Space Research Organisation, 
et al. — alibi (and elsewhere): et alii (and 
others). 

etc. — et cetera (others: and so forth), 
et seq. — et eegttene (and the following), 
et sqq. — et seouentea, et eeguentia (and those 
following). 

B.T.U. — Electrical Trades Union. 

Euratom — European Atomic Energy Com* 
munlty. 

ex lib. « eo; libria (from the books of). 


P 

F. — Fahrenheit; Fellow. 

f. — and the following page; ff. — and the follow- 
ing pages. 

F,A. — Football Association. 

FJk.C.C.A. — Fellow of the Association of Certi- 
fied and Corporate Accountants. 

F.A.I. — Fellow of the Chartered Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents* Institute. 

F.A.L.P.A. — Fellow of the Incorporated Society 
of Auctianeers and Landed Property Agents. 

P.A.N.Y. — First Aid Nursing Yeamanry. 

FAO — Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations. 

f.a.s. — flree alongside. 

F.B.A. — Fellow of the British Academy. 

FBI — Federal Bureau of Investigation (U.S.). 

F.B.I.M. — Fellow of the British Institute ^ 
Management. 

P.B.O.A. — Fellow of the British Optical Associa- 
tion. 

F.B.S. — Fdlow of the Botanical Society. 

P.C.A. — Fellow of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. 

F.C.C.B. — Fellow of the Corporation of Sec- 
retaries. 

P.C.I.S. — Fdlow of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. 

P.C.P. — Fellow of the College of Preceptors. 

F.C.W.A. — Fellow of the Chartered Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants. 

F J>. — Fidei ^enaor (Defender of the Faith). 

Fed. — Federation: Federal. 

ff. — folios: and the following pages: fortissimo. 

F.F JLB.O.S. — Fellow of the Faculty of Anaes- 
thetloe. Rosral College of Surgeons. 

F.F.B. — Fellow of the Faculty of Radiologists. 

F.O.S. — Fellow of the Geologloal Bocl^y. 

F.H. — Fire Hydrant. 

F.I.A. — Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 

F.I.B. — Fellow of the Institute of Bankers. 

F.I.B.P. — FeDow of the Institute of British 
Photographers. 

F. Inst.F. - FeQow Of the lusUtute of Fuel. 

F.1.IJL. - FOkm of the Instttnie of Industrial 
AdmtMstnitlonu.' 

F.Iiiit.Pi «> Most «Vihe Institute of Phystos. 


F. InsLP et. — Feilow of the Institute of Petro- 

F.L KE^ FeUow of the Institute of Radio 

F J*.!. — Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 

F.K.C. — Fellow of King’s College (London). 

ft. — Jloruit (flourished). 

F.L.A. — Fellow of the library Association. 

F.LJLS. — Fellow of the Land Agents’ Society. 

F.L.N. — (Algerian) National liberation Front. 

^L.S. — Fellow of the Tinnean Society. 

FM — Frequency modulation. 

FMC — Federal Maritime Commission (US). 

F.N.S. — Fellow of the Newtonian Society. 

P.O. — Foreign Office. 

fo. — folio. 

f.o.b. — free on board. 

F.O.P. — I^iendship Oil Pipeline (E.Europe). 

P.P.S. — Fellow of the Pharmaoeutloal Society. 

FJ*h.S. — Fellow of the Philosophical Society. 

F.R.A.D. — Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Dancing. 

F.R.A.I. — Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. ' 

F.R.A.M. — Fellow of the BoyM Academy of 
Music. \ 

F.R.A.S. ■» Fellow of the Roysu Astronomical 
Society. \ 

F.R.Ae.S. » Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 

F.R.B.S. — Fellow of the Royal SoMety of British 
Sculptors. 

F.R.C.M. » Fellow of the Royal College of 
Music. 

F.R.C.O. — Fellow of the Royal College of 
Organists. 

P.B.C.O.G. =» Fellow of the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 

F.B.O.P. ■»> Fellow of the Royal College of Physl- 
cians. 

F.R.C.S. — Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

F.R.C.V.8. — Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

F.R.E.S. *= Fellow ot the Royal Empire Society. 

F.R.Econ.S. — Fellow of the Royal Economic 
Society. 

F.R.F.P.S. ■» Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons (Glas.). 

F.R.G.S. — Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

F.B.H.S. — Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

F.R.HlBt.S. — Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. 

F.R.I.B.A. — Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

F.K.I.C. — Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry. 

F.R.I.C.8. — Fellow of the Royal Institution of 
Chartmed Surveyors. 

F.R.M.S. — Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 

F.R.Met.S. — Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

P.R.P.S. — Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society. 

F.R.8. ■■ Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.A. — Fellow of the Royal Society tyf Arts. 

F.R.S.C. — FeDow of the Royal Society of 
Canada. 

F.R.S.E. -* Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.S.L. ■■ FeUow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

F.S.A. — Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F.S.A.A. — Fellow of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 

F.S.M.C. — Fellow of the Bpectade Makers 
Company. 

F.S.B. - FeDow of the Statistical Society. 

F.T.I. — FeUow of the Textile Institute. 

F.Z.B. — FeUow of the Zoological Society. 


G 

g. — gram(8). 

GATT — General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

G.B.E. — Knight (or Dame) Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire. 
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6.0. — George Grose; Gas Ooimoll. 

6.C.A. Ground Control Approach. 

G.O.B. General OerUfl^te of Education. 

G.G.B. — Elni^t Grand Groea of the Order of the 
Bath. 

G.G.I Ji. Enlidit Grand Commander of the 

TniUftp Empire. 

O.O.M.O. — Knight Grand Groea of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

G.G.S.I. Knight Grand Commander of the Star 
of India. 

G.G.y.O. « Knight (or Dame) Grand Grose of 
the Boyal Victorian Order. 

Gen. ■■ General: GenealB. 

QeV thousand million electron-Tolta. 

G.H.Q. ■■ General TTftMnuarter*. 

G.I. — American soldier (from army tenn 
** Government Issue** applied to kit and 
equipment). 

61X3 » Greater London GouncO. 

G.M. ■■ George Muda.!- 

G.M.G. General Medical GoundL 

G.M.T. — Greenwich mean time. 

g.n.p. — gross national product. 

G.O.G. (General Officer Commanding. 

G.O.P. Grand Old Party (US Bepubllcan 

Party). 

G.P. General Practitioner. 

GJP.O. — General Post Office. 

gr. » graln(8). 

G.S.O. — General Staff Officer. 


I.L.S. — Instrument Landing System. 

IMCO Inter-Govemmeutal Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organisation (UN). 

IMF — International Monetary Fund (UN). 

Inc. * Incorporated. 

Injwg. — incognito (unknown, unrecognised). 

M inllnltive; infra (below). 

I.N.B.I. -- lemw Nazarenus, Bos ludaeorum 
^eBos ofNasaretluKingof the Jews). 

Inst. Institute; Inatitutlom 

Inst. — Instant (the present month). 

Interpol International CMininal Police Com- 
mission (HQ in Paris). 

lOU ■■ 1 owe you. 

IQ » intelligence quotient. 

IQST International Years of the Quiet Sun. 

I.B. -■ Inland Bevenue. 

I.BA.. Irish Bepubllcan Army. 

IBBM Intermediate-range bailistio missile. 

IKG — International Bed Cross. 

IBDA — Industrial Besearch and Development 
Authority. 

I.S.O. » Imperial Service Order: International 
Standardisatimi Organisation. 

I.TjL ■■ Independent Television Authority: 
Institute of Travel Agents; Industrial Trans- 
port Association; Invalid Tricycle Association. 

I.T.O. * International Trade Organisation. 

l.T.n. — International Telecommunication Union. 

ITV » Independent Television. 


ha — hectare (100 ares). 

TT ^TB- wm frill Excellency; Dfa Eminence: high 
explosive. 

heoto ■■ one hundred times (10*). 

H.H. His (or Her) Highness. 
hhd. ■■ 

H.I.M. ■■ His Imperial M^esty. 

H.J.8. Hie Saeet eeputtut (Here lies buried). 
H.M. « His (or Her) Majesty. 

H.M.I. ■■ Her Majesty's Inspector. 

HJ1I.8 — Her Majesty’s Bhib# Her Majesty's 
Service. 

HJIf .S.O. ■■ Her Majesty*8 Stationery Office. 

H. of C. *■ House of Commons. 

H. of L. House of Lords. 

Hon. Honourable: Honorary, 
hp ■■ horsepower. 

H.P. » Hire purchase. 

H.B. ■■ House of Bepresentatives (US). 

H.B.H. — His (or Her) Boyhl Highness. 

H.S.B. — Hie seputtus eet (Here lies burled). 

H.T. high tension. 

H.V. - health visitor. 

H.W.M. — high water mark. 


lADB ■> Inter-American Devdopment Bank. 

IAEA — International Atomlo Energy Agency 
(UN). 

lATA International Air Transport Association. 

lb. (or Ibid.) iMdem (in the same place). 

IBBD M International Bank for Beconstmo- 
tlon and Development (World Bank). 

ICAO » International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
tion (UN). 

ICBM ■■ Intercontinental ballistic missile. 

1(3FG Industrial and Oommetcial Finance 

Corporation. 

ICFTU International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

ICl ^ Imperial Chemical Industries. 

IGJ International Court of Justice (UN), 

ICSU International Council of Sdentiflc 

Unions. 

ICT Internationa] Computers and Tabulators. 

ICY — International Go-<qmition Year (1986). 

Id. ffi g m (the same). 

IDA « International Development Association. 

l.e.«i id ssl (that is) 

IFO >■ International FInanoe Corporation (UN). 

Ign. ignoltis (unknown). 

IGY — International Geophysical Year (1057-8). 

IHS ■■ Jesus Hemlfium Bafvaior (Jesus Saviour of 
men)— repr. a Greek abbrev. of the word Jesus. 

ILEA Inner London Education Authority. 

1IX> International Labour Organisation (UN). 


J. Judge; Jet (aircraft). 

J.P. — Justice of the Peace. 


K. ■■ Kelvin: Carat: KAchel numeration (of 
Mozart's works). 

KANU — Kenya African National Union. 

K.B.E. Knight Commander of the Order of the 

British Empire. 

K.O. King's GounseL 
kc. kilocycle(8). 

K.C.B. ■« Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath. 

K.C.IJS. Elnlght Commander of the Order of 
the Ifidiap Empire. 

K.G.M.G. » Knight Commander of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

K.C.S.1. -• Knight Commander of the Star of 
India. 

K.C.y.O. Knight Commander of the Boyal 
Victorian Order. 

K.G. -• Knight of the Order of the (3arter. 

KGB -> Soviet State Security Service. 

kg ]dlogrsm(s). 

kilo one thousand times (10*). 

KJy King James Version. 

K.K.K. * Ku Klux Klan. 
km kllometre(8). 

K.P. Elnlght of the Order of St. Patrick. 

K.T. - Knight of the Order of the Thistle. 

Kt. - knight. 
kV - kUovolt(8). 
kW - kilowatt(8). 
kWh — kilowatt houris). 


L. (or Lib.) LIberaL 
LJL i- Local Authority. 

Tji.h- Ml Labour. 

LJk..C. * LmrdCT Athletlo dub. 

LAMDA -> London Academy of Muslo and 
Dramatic Art. 
lat. ■■ latitude. 

lb. — abra (pound), librae (pounds). 
l.b.w, * leg before wicket. 

1 . 0 . lower case (small letterls)). 

LOG — London County Council. 

L.C JP. Licentiate of the College of Preoeptoti. 

L.D.S. » Licentiate in Dental Surgery. 

L.t8 L. ■■ LIcencM be Lettres. 

L.F.B. >■ London Fire Brigade. 

L.H.D. — JUtterarwmHumaiilorumDoefof (Doctor 
of Humane Letters). 
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Lic.Med. Licentiate In Medicine. 

Lic.S. ■■ LIcent fla t e tn Suxgerr. 

Lit.Hiim. JMerae Humaniorei (Study of the 
CSaaBlcs). 

Lltt.D. LUteranm Doctor (Doctor of Letters: 
Doctor In Letters (Camb.)). 

LL.B. « Legum Baccalaweus (Bachelor of Laws). 

LL.D. Legum Dodor (Doctor of Laws: Doctor 
in Law (CJamb.)). 

L.M. - licentiate in Midwifery. 

loc.clt. » loco citato (in the place sited). 

log. loga^thm. 

long. » longitude. 

L.B Jk..D. » Licentiate of the Boyal Academy of 
Dancing. [Music. 

L.B.A.M. » Licentiate of the Boyal Academy of 

L.B.C.M. » Licentiate of the Boyal Coll^ of 
Music. [I^ysicians. 

L.B.CJ*. » Licentiate of the Boyal College of 

L.B.O.S. « Licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons. 

L.B.O.V.S. Licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

L.S. a loco aigiUi (place of the seal). 

L.S.A. « Licentiate of the Society of Apothe* 
caries. 

L.s.d. » Hbrae, sdidi, denarii (Pounds, shillings, 
pence). 

LSD « Lysergic acid diethylamide 

L.S.E. *» London School of Economics. 

L.S.O. London Ssrmphony Orchestra. 

L.T.A. — Lawn Tennis Association. 

L.Th. B Licentiate in Theology. 

Lt.>Gen. « Lieutenant-General. 

L.W.M. lower-water mark. 

LXX Septuaglnt. 


M. Member: Monsieur; mark (German coin): 

meridies (noon): mega (million times), 
m. « metre(B): married: masculine: million. 

M.A. >* Master of Arts. 

MAOT Member of the Association of Occupa- 
tional Therapists. 

M.A.O. » Master in the Art of Obstetrics. 

M.B. Bachelor in Medicine. 

M.B.A. — Master of Bustness Administration. 

M.B.E. •" Member of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

M.O. — Military Cross: Master of Ceremonies. 

Mo — million cycles, or megacycle. 

M.C.O. — Marylebone Cricket Club. 

M.Ch. — Master in Surgery. 

M.Ch.D. Master in Dental Surgery. 

M.Ch.Orth. — Master in Orthopaedic Surgery. 
M.Oom. Master of Commerce. 

M.C.S.P. Member of the Chartered Society of 
Physiotherapy. 

M.C.T. Member of the College of Technologists. 
M J>. Medicineae Dodor (Doctor in Medicine). 

MJD.S. Master in Dental Surgery. 

M.E. ■■ Middle EngHah. 
mega * one million times (10*). 

MeV «* megaelectronvolt(s) 

M.FJEE. — Master of Foxhounds. 

«ig mm mllligxam(8). 
ligr. Monsignor. 

MHD magnetohydrodynamlcB. 
micro one-millionth p^ (lO*^). 

M.I. ■■ MQitary Intelllgenoe. 

M.I.O.E. — Member of the Institution of Ciyll 


M.I.T.MJL - Member of the Institute of Trade 
Mark Agents. 

M.l.WAi. » Member of the Instltutton of Works 
Managers. 

M.J.I. » Member of the Institute of Journalists. 
MES » metre-ldlogram-second system 
MESA » metre-kllogram-second-ampere (Glorgl) 

MLF » Multilateral Force. 

Mile » Mademoiselle. 

MM. Messieurs, 
nun » milllmetre(B). 

Mme Madame. 

mmHg « millimetre(B) of mercury. 

Mods. » Moderations (Oxford). 

M.O.H. » Medical Officer of Health: Ministry of 
Health. 

M.P. B Member of Parliament; Military Police, 
m.p.h. mi le s per hour. 

M.P.S. — Member of the Pharmaceutical Society: 
Member of the Philological Society; Member of 
the Ph^cal Society. 

M.B. « Master of the Bolls. 

M.B.A.S. «* Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society: 

Member of the Boyal Acadenv of Science. 
M.BAe.S. » Member of the B^yal Aeronautical 
Society. \ 

M.B.C. » Medical Besearch Council. 

M.B.C.P. B Member of the Boyal College of 
Physicians. 

M.B.CJ*.(E.) Member of the Boyal College of 
Physicians (Edinburgh). [Surgeons. 

M.B.O.S. — Member of the Boyal College of 
M.B.C.V.S. •• Member of the Boyal CoUege of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.B.I. B Member of the Boyal Institution. 

M.S. Master in Surgery. 

Ms.. Mss. ■■ Manuscript, Manuscripts. 

M.S.A. Mutual Security Agency. 

M.So. ■■ Mnjitiw of S ci e nc e . 

M.T.B. - Motor Torpedo Boat. [tute. 

M.T.P.I. Member of the Town Planning InsU- 
Mus.B. n Mudcae Bacealaureua (Bachelor in 
Music). 

Mub.D. ■■ Muskae Dodor (Doctor in Music). 

MV K- million volts or meravolt. 

M.V.O. « Member of the Boyal Victorian Order. 
MW B million watts or megawatt. 

M.W3. Metropolitan Water Board. 


N 


M.I.Chem J). Member of the Institution of 

Chemical Engineers. 

M.I.E.B. — Member of the Institution of Etectil- 
oal Engineers. 

mini — one-thousandth part (10~*). 

M.IAlar.B. — Member of the Institute of Marine 

UXlle^- Member of the Institution of 
Engineers. 

M.I.Min.E. - MemberofthelnsUtutiQnofMining 

M.L^A?? Member of the Institution of Naval 
Architects. 

M.InBt.MM. Member of the Institute of Metals. 

Buntedh » Ministry of Technology. 

M.I.Hun.E. — Member of the Institution of 
Municipal Engineers. [port. 

M.Inst.T. — Member of the Institute of Tra^ 
M.I.T. - Maaimdbusetts Institute of Technology. 


NAAFI Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes. 

N.A.B.M. - National Association of British 
Manufacturers. 

nano » one-thousand-millionth part (1()~*) 

NASA ■■ National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (US). 

NATO North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

NATSOPA — National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants. 

N.B. note bcM (note well). 

NBS — National Bureau of Standards (US). 

N.O. — Nature Conservancy. 

N.C.B. -» National Goal Board. 

N.C.L.C. — National Council of Labour Colleges. 

N.C.O. Non-commissioned Officer. 

N.C.U. National Cydlsts* Union. 

n.d. no date (of books). 

NEDC National Economic Development 
CoundL 

Nem.oon. Nemine eontradieewle (no one contra- 
dicting V unanimously). 

Nem.diBS. Nemine diiomtiente (no one dissent- 
ing unanimously). 

NEBC — Natural Environment Besearch CouncIL 

Net. (or Nett.) ■■ free from, or not subject to, any 
deductiooB. 

NHS » National Health Service. 

NIBMAB no indcgiendence before majority 
Africanrule. 

NIC National Incomes Commission. 

NIBNS - National Institute for Besearch In 
Nuclear Science. 

Nlli National Lending Library for Bdenoe 
and Tedmokunr. 

No. numero (number). 

N JP. - Notary Public. 

N.P.C. — National Parks Commission. 

NPD — National Democratic Party (W. Ger.). 

N.P.F JL -i National Playing Fields Association. 

19PL - National Physical Laboratory. 
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KBDO » National Eeseorch Development 
Corporation. 

N.B. — New Style in the calendar (in Gt. Britain 
Binoe 1752). 

N.B.P.G.G. « National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

N.T. » New Testament; National Trust. 

N.IJ.B. » National Union of BaUwaymen. 

N.U.T. « National Union of Teachers. 

N.Y. - New York. 

N.Z. » New Zealand. 


OAS Organisation of American States: 
Organisation de TAimte Secrete (the clandestine 
army of the French colonists In Algeria). 

OAU » Organisation of African Unity. 

ob. » obU (died). 

O.B.E. -» Oi&cer of the Order of the British Em- 
pire. 

OCAM B Joint African and Malagasy Organisa- 
tion 

OCTU Officer Cadets* Training Unit. 

ODECA « Organisation of Central American 
States. 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. 

O.E.D. Oxford English Dictionary. 

O.F.M. -> Ordo Fratrum Minonm (Order of 
Friars Minor Franciscan). 

O.H.M.S. » On Her Majesty's Service. 

O.M. » Member of the Order of Merit. 

O.P. OrdinU Fraedicatorum (Order of Preachers 

— Dominicans): opposite to prompter (stage 
term); out of print. 

op. » opu8 (work). 

op cit. » overt citato (in the work cited). 

OBC Overseas Besearch Council. 

OBQEL » Organique et Eau Lourde (organic 
liquid and heavy water nuclear reactor). 

O.S. Old Style in calendar. 

O.S.B. -Onto 8andi Benedidi (Order of St. 
Benedict Benedictines). 

O.T. «» Old Testament. 

O.T.C. Officers* Training Corpai 

Oxon. =* of Oxford. 

oz. ounce(8). 


Q 




P.A. Press Association. 

PAYE = Pay as you earn (income tax scheme). 
P.C. « Privy Councillor: Police Constable. 

P.C.C. B People's Caretakers' Council (Nat. move- 
ment in Bhodesia). 

P.C. » percent.: postcard. 

P.D.8.A. People's Dispensary for Sick Animals. 
P.E.N. » Poets. Playwrights. Essayists, Editors 
and Novelists (CSub). 

P.E.P. Political and Economlo Planning 
(Society). 

per pro (or p.p.) ■■ per procurationem (by proxy). 
Ph.D. FhUoaophiae Doctor (Doctor of Philo- 
sophy). 

pinx piiM (he painted). 

P.LA.. Port of London Authority. 

PLUTO B* Pipe-line under the ocean. 

P.M. — Prime Minister: Poet master; post 
meridiem (afternoon). 

P.M.O. — Postmaster General. 

P.M.O. Principal Medical Officer. 

P.N.E.U. Parents* National Education Union. 
P.O. Post Office: postal order: Petty Officer. 
P. & O. — Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Ca 
P.O.W. — prisoner of war. 
pp. pages. 

P.P.C. — poor prendre congC (to take leave). 

P.Q. — Parliamentary Question. 

P.P.S. * Parliamentary Private Secretary. 

P.B. — Proportional Bepresentation. 

P.B.A. — President of the Boyal Academy. 
P.B.B. Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood. 

Pro tern. ■■ pro tampors (for the time being). 

Prox -* procBtaio (of the next month). 

P.B.S. — President of the Boyal Society. 

P.S. pod eeriptum (postscript). 

Ps. Psalm. 


P.T. — Physical Training. 
Pte. ^ Private. 

P.T.O. « please turn over. 


Q. ■■ Queen. 

Q»10» BriUsh Thermal Units (105 x 10» 
Joules). 

Q.B. « Queen's Bench. 

Q.C. ■« Queen's Counsel. 

Q.B.D. B good erat demonttrandum (which was to 
be demonstrated). 

Q.E.F. B Quod erat faciendum (which was to be 
done). 

Q.E.I. B Quod erat inveniendum (which was to be 
found). 

a.L (or q.pl) B Quantum libel (or quantum placet) 
(as much as one pleases). 

i. M. B Quartermaster. 

j. M.C. B Queen Mary College. 

.8. B quantum euffleit (a sufficient quantity). 
QSEs B Qualified skills and engineers. 

QSSs B Quasars (quasi stellar radio sources). 

Q.T. B Quiet (slang). 

Qto. B Quarto (folded in four). 
q.v. B quod vide (which see). 

R 

B. B BCaumur: Rex (King): Regina (Queen); 
Bight (stage direction). 

BJL B Bear Admiral; Boyal Academy; Boiral 
Academician: Besearch Association; Bight 
Ascension (astroiL). 

B JLC. B Boyal Automobile Club. 

B.Ae.S. B Boyal Aeronautical Society. 

BA..E. B Boyal Aircraft Establishment. 

B.A.F. B Boyal Air Force. 

B.A.M. B Boyal Academy of Music. 

B.C. B Bed Cross: Itoman Catholic. 

B.D. B Bural Dean: Boyal Naval Beserve 
Decoration: Befer to Drawer. 

B J>.C. B Buial District Council 
B.D.I. B Designer for Industry of the Boyal 
Society of Arts. 

B.E. B Boyal Engineers. 

Beg. Prof. B TB^giua Professor. 

B.E.M.E. B Boyal Electrical and MeChanlcal 
Engineers. 

Bep. B Bepresentative; Bepubllcan. 

B.G.B. B Boyal Geographical Society. 

B.H.S. B Boyal Humane Society: Boyal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

BJlist.S. B Boyal Historical Society. 

B.I. B Boyal Institution: Boyal Institute of 
Painters In Water Colours: Bhode Island: 
Beliglous Instruction. 

B.I.B.A. B Boyal InsUtution of BriUsh Archi- 
tects. 

B.I.I.A. B Boyal Institute of International 
Affairs (Chatham House, London). 

B.I.P. B requieecat in pace (may he rest in peace). 
BX.O. B Betumed Letter Office. 

B.M. B Boyal Marines: Besident Magistrate. 
B.M.C. B Boyal Military College. Sandhurst 
B.N. B Boyal Navy. 

BNA B ribonucleic add. 

B.N.L.I. B Boyal National lifeboat Institution. 
Bo. B recto (on the right-hand page). 

XLP. B Member of the Boyal Society of Portrait 
Painters. 

rpm B revolutions per minute. 

B.BJt.. B Boyal Society of Arts: Boyal Scottish 

B.S.M. B Beglmental Sergeant Major. 

B.S.P.CJL B Boyal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

B.S.yjE*. B Rtpondez, s'ti voua pMt (An answer is 

B.s!wf^^^1^yal Scottish Sodety of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

Bt Hon. B Bight Honourable. 

Et. Bev. B Bight Bevetend (of a Bishop). 

B.U. B Bugby Union. 

BV B Bevised Version. 

B.W.S. B Boyal Sodety of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

B.Y.B. B Boyal YaCht Squadron. 

■ s 

S. B San, Santa, Santo, at Sdo (Saint): SS. b 
S aints. 

s. B fdidtts (shilling). tdUdi (shUlings). 
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BjL ■■ Salvation Anny: Bex ApDeal: Sontb 
America: South Australia: South Africa: 
Sod^t ^ Anonyme (Limited). 

SAGBUB Supieme Allied Ckumnauder Europe. 

BACLANT ■■ Supreme Allied Commander Atlan« 
tic. 

Saxum « of Salisbury. 

S.(X ■■ qualifled to admission to Staff College. 

sc. — souioei (namely). 

8cJ>. Soleiiliae JOorior (Doctor in Bolenoe). 

S.G.F. — Senior Chaplain to the Forces. 

S.CJ1. - State Certified Midwife: Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 

8EATO i* South-East Asia Treaty Organisation. 

S.O. — Solldtor-Oeneral: Scots Guards. 

SHAPE Supreme Headauarters. Allied Powers. 

Europe. 

SI Bystteie International d*nnitfe (Inter- 
national System of Units). 

sic. — so written. 

BINS — Ships Inertial Navigation System. 

BISTEB -* Special Institution for Sdentifio and 
Technical Ed ucation 

SOB distress signal (wireless code signal, used 
especially by shipB at sea). 

s.p. — rine prole (without issue). 

B. RCJ ^ * Society for the Promotion of Christian 

8PD — 8c«lid Democratlo Party (W. Ger.). 

8J?.G. •- Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
peL 

■P. gr. » spedflc gravity. 

sa. BQuaie: sequent (the following). 

BQQ. eewenlea, teweiUia (those following). 

BBC — Science Besearch CouncU. 

8.B.N. ■■ State Begistered Nurse. 

SB. ■■ 

B.B. — Steamship. 

8.S.C. Solicitor before Supreme Court (Scot- 
land). 

B.T.D. — Saerae TheoMae Doctor (Doctor of 
Theology): Subscriber Trunk Dialling. 

St. ■■ &ilnt: Street. 

Ste « Sainte (Saint, feminine). 

Btet Lrt it stand (printing term). 

B.T.P. M Saerae Thiolooiae Profeuor (Professor 
of Divinity, old form of D.D.) 

AT. — tub etrbo (under the entry). 


TAB Tedinical Assistance Board (UN). 

T.B. «-■ Tuberoule badllus (tubecoulosis). 
t.b. torp^o boat. 

T.C J>. -• Trinity Odllege. DubUn. 

TJ>. Territow Decoration: Tealta D&U 


(Member of the DAil). 
r.F. V Territorial Force. 


T.H. ■■ Trinity House. 

TNT « trinitrotoluene (high explosive). 

TooA — Talbot House, 
tr. » transpose. 

T.B.C. — Thames Bowing Club: Tithes Bent 
Charge. 

T.T. tubercular tested: teetotoL 
TUC * Trades Union ConiPEm 
TV Television. 

TVA ■■ Tennessee Valley Authority. 

T.V.W J. Thames Valley Water Board. 

TWI — Iridning Within Industry for Supervisors. 
T.T.C. Thames Yacht dub: Two-year Old (or 
Thousand Yuds) Course. 


UNEF United Nations Emergency Force(B). 
UNESCO - United Nattons Education. SclentifiOi 
and Cultural 

UNICEF United Nations Children's Fund. 
UNBWA - United Nations Belief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Befogees. 

U.P. - United Press. 

UJP.U. i- Universal Postal Union (UN). 

U.S. (Of US) United States. 
n.S A. (or USA) — United States of America. 
nSAEC ■■ US Atomic Energy Commission. 

U.B.B.B. (or UBSB) - Union of Soviet Sodalist 
Bepublics (Bussla). 


V. vide (see): eersus (against): volt(s). 

V .A. ■■ Vioar-Apostolio. 

V. A A. Victoria and Albert Museum. B. Elen- 
sington. 

V.OJBL Victoria County Histories. 

V.D. * venereal disease: Volanteer Offloers* 
Decoration. \ 

v.d. — various dates. 

V.B. Day ■■ Victory in Europe Dpy. 8 May 1945. 
Ven. Venerable (of an Archdea^). 

Very Bev. Very Beverend (of a Dean or a 
Ptovost). 
v.g. — very good. 
v.b.e. ■■ very hiriily commended. 

VJI.F. — very high frequency. 

V.IJP. — very important person, 
vis. vidOieet (namely). 

VA. Day — Victory over Japan Day. 15 August 
1946. 

V.L. » Vice-lieutenant (of a County). 

V.M. - Virgin Mary. 

V.M.H. — Victoria Medal of Honour (Boyal 
Horticultural Society). 

Vo. — vereo (on the left-hand page). 

V.P. — Vice-President. 

V.B. Mi Victoria Begina (Queen liTetoria). 
v.r. variant, or various reading. 

V.S. veterinary surgeon; vital statlstlos. 

VTOL i- vertical take-off and landing (aircraft). 


w 

W. (or w.) — watt(B). 

WJL Western Australia. 

Wasps — White Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 

WOO — World Council of Churches. 

W.BJ L » Workers' Educational Association. 
Wifiu — Western European Union. 

Wihr U — World Federation of Trade Unions. 
WHO - World Health Organisation (UN). 

WMO World Meteorological Organisation (UN). 

W.BA.C. — Women's Boyal Army Corps. 
W.BJLF. — Women's Boyal Air Force. 

W J^.S. ■■ Women's Bml Naval Smvloe. 

W.S. » Writer to the Signet. 

W.V.B. » Women's Voluntw ServloeB. 


X Christ (Xrepr. first letter of the Greek word). 

X's expenses (slang), 
xd ex dividend. 

V'tw ■■ flhrfttfmaa, 


y. ■■ year(s). 


UAJL ■■ Afeo-Malagasy Union. 

U-boat — German submarine. 

UAB » United Arab ih*puWff*. 

nS‘<rJ?iTSS5%ShSS<?i5^ «tO^-tomwMen-»CtalrttoA«octattM^ 

d. 

I'ALfriqne oentrale. 

UGC — University Gsants Committee. 

UHF ■■ nltra-hl^ frequency. 

UJC. (or UK) Mi United Kingdom. 

UKAEA - UK Atomlo Energy Authority. 

Mno (of^ last month). 


z 

ZANU ■■ Zimbabwe African National Union (Nat. 


U ^ Uyed I^qns. _ . . movement In Bhodesia). 


Xtovelopment (UN). 


Coofeienoe on Trade and ZAPU — Zimbabwe African Peopfe'a Union (Nat. 
movement in Bhodesia) 
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BRITISH MONARCHS 


(1603 to the Present day) 


Monarch 

Accession 

Died 

Age 

Eeigned 

& 

ITUAETS 




James I (YI of Scotland) I 

1 1603 1 

1 1626 1 

59 1 

22 

Charles I 1 

1 1625 1 

1 beh. 1649 | 

48 1 

24 

COMMONWEALTH PECLAEED. MAY 19, 1G49 


Oliver Cromwell. Lord Protector , . . 1 

1 1658-8 1 

1 — 1 


1 

Eichard Cromwell. Lord Protector . . | 

1 1658-9 1 

1 — 1 


— 

STUAETS (EESTOEATION) 



Charles n I 

1 1660 

1 1685 1 

1 1 

1 25 

James 11 (Vn of Scotland) I 

1 1685 

1 dep. 1688 1 

1 68 

1 3 

Interregnum Dec. 11. 1688 to 

Feb. 13. 1689 



William ni and Mary n 

1689 

1 1702 1 

1 1 

1 13 



1 1694 1 

S3 

3 

Anne 

1702 

1 1714 1 

1 49 1 

1 12 

HOUSE OF HANOVEE 



George 1 

1714 

1727 

67 

13 

George 11 

1727 

1760 

77 

S3 

George 111 

1760 

1820 

81 

59 

George IV 

1820 

1830 1 

67 

10 

WUliam IV 

1830 

1837 

71 

7 

Victoria 

1837 

1901 

81 

63 

HOUSE 

OF SAXE-COBUEG 



Edward Vll 

1 1901 

1 1910 

1 68 

1 9 

HOUSE OF WINDSOE 



George V . 

1010 

1036 

70 

25 

Edward VIll 

1936 

Abd. 1936 

— > 

825 days 

George VI 

1936 

1952 

56 

15 

Elizabeth U 

1952 





SCOTTISH MONARCHS 

(1057-1603) 



Monandi 

EH 

Died 

Malcolm 111 (Canmore) 

Bon of Duncan 1 (slain by Macbeth) 


1093 

Donald Ban 

Brother of Malcolm Canmore 

■ml 

— 

Duncan 11 

Son of Malcolm Canmore, by first marriage 


1094 

Donald Ban 

Eestored 

■Ml 

1097 

Edgar 

Son of Malcolm Canmore. by second marriage 

1097 

1107 

Alexander 1 

Son of Malcolm Cuimore 


1124 

David I 

Son of Malcolm Canmore 

1124 

1153 

Malcolm IV (the Malden) 

Son of Henry, eldest son of David I 

1153 

1165 

William 1 (the Lion) 

Brother of Malcolm the Maiden 

1165 

1214 

Alexander II 

Son of William the Lion 

1214 

1249 

Alexander lU 

Son of Alexander H. by second marriage 

1249 

1286 

Margaret. Maid of Norway 

Daughter of Eric 11 of Norway, granddaughter 
of Alexander HI 

1286 

1290 

John Baliol 

Grandson of eldest daughter of David. Earl of 
Huntingdon, brother of WUliam the Lion 

1292 

1296 

Eobert I (Bruce) 

Qreat^nandson of 2nd daughter of David, Earl 
of Himtingdon, brother of William the Lion 
Son of Eobert 1. by second marriage 

1306 

1329 

David H 

1329 

1871 

Eobert U (Stewart) 

Son of Marjorie, daughter of Eobert 1 by first 
marriage, and Walter tbe Steward 

1371 

1890 

Eobert m 

(John. Earl of Garrick) son of Eobert n 

1390 

1406 

James I 

Son of Eobert lU 


1437 

James H 

Bon of James I 

1437 


James 111 

Eldest son of James II 

1460 

1488 

James IV 

Eldest son of James in 

1488 

1618 

James V 

Son of James IV 

1618 

1542 

Mary 

Daughter of James V. by second marriage 

1542 

1587 

James VI (ascended the 
Throne of England 1608) 

Bon of Mary, by eecond marriage 

1667 

1625 
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Showing the common descent of Queen Elizabeth and The Duke of Edinburgh from Queen Victoria and from Christian IX of 
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GENERAL COMPENDIUM 





ORDKR OF PRBCEDBNCE 


N6 


OENERAL COMPENDIUM 


PRECEDENCE IN ENGLAND 


The SoTereign. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Prince of Wales. 

Younger sons of the SoTerelgn. 

The Duke of Gloucester. 

The Duke of Windsor. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord High Chancellor. 

Ardiblshop of York. 

Prime Minister. 

Lord President of the CoundL 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Lord Privy SeaL 

High Commisaioners of Commonwealth Countries 
and Ambassadors of Foreign States. 

Ambassadors and High Commisaioners. 

The live Great Officers of State: 

Lord Great Chamberlain 
Earl Marshal 
Lord Steward 
Lord Chamberlain 
Master of the Horse 

Dukes, according to their creation: 

1. Of England. 

2. Of Scotland. 

8. Of Great Britain. 

4. Of Ireland. 

6. Since the Union. 

Ministers and Envoys. 

Eldest sons of Dukes of Blood Boyal. 
Marquesses, in same order as Dukes. 
Dukes* eldest sons. 

Earls. In same order as Dukes. 

Younger sons of Boyal Dukes. 
Marquesses* eldest sons. 

Dukes* younger sons. 

Viscounts, In same order as Dukes. 

Earls* eldest sons. 

Marquesses* younger sons. 

Bishops of London. Durham, and Winchester. 

All other English bishops, according to 
seniority of oonseotation. 

Secretaries of State, if Barons. 

Barons. In same order as Dukes. 

Treasurer of H.M. Household. 

Comptroller of HAf. Honsdiold. 

Vloe-Chambeilaln of H.M. Household. 

Secretaries of State under degree of Baton. 

Vlscounte* eldest sons. 

Baris* younger SODS. 

Barons* ridestsons. 


Knights of the Garter, if commoners. 

Privy CouncUlois. If of no higher rank. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Chief Justice of Enriand. 

Master of the Bdls. 

President of the Probate Court. 

Lords Justices of Appeal 
Judges of the High Court W Justice. 

Vice-Chancellor of County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Viscounts* younger sons. 

Barons* younger sons. 

Sons of Life Peers. 

Baronets according to date of patent. 

Knights of the Thistle. If commoners. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Members of the Order of Merit. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Star of 
Ttidia. 

Knights Grand Cross of St Michael and 
St. George. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Indian 
Empire. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Boyal Victorian 
Order. 

Knights Grand Cross of Order of the British 
Empire. 

Companions of Honour. 

Knights Commanders of the above Orders. 
Knights Bachelors. 

Official Beffirees of Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Judges of County Courts and of Mayor's and 
City of London Court 

Serjeants at Law. 

Masters In Lunacy. 

Companions and Commanders. e.g., C.B.: 
C.8.I.: CAi.a; C.LE.; C.V.O.: C.B.E.; 
D.S.O.: M.V.O. (4th): O.B.E.: LS.O. 

Eldest sons of younger sons of Peers. 

Baronets* eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of Knights In order of their 
fathers. 

M.V.O. (5th); M.B.E. 

Younger sons of the younger sons of Peers. 

Baronets* younger sons. 

Younger sons of Knights in order of tbefr 
fathers. 

Naval, Military, Air, and other Esquires by 
Office. 


} Above all of their 
degree. 



ORDKR OP PRKCBDKNCK NT OBNBRAL COMPENDIUM 


Women take the same lank as their husbands 
or as their eldest brothers; but the dauchter of a 
FSer nuunrlnff a Commoner retains her title as 
Lady or Honourable. Daughters of Peers rank 
next I mme d i ately after the wives of their elder 
brothers, and before their younger brother^ wives. 
Daughters of Peers marry^ Peers of lower degree 
take the same order of precedency as that of their 
husbands: thus the daughter of a Duke marrying 
a Baron becomes of the rank of Baroness only, 
while her sisters married to commoners reUiin 
their rank and tidrn precedence of the Baroness. 
Merely official rank on the husband's part does 
not give any similar precedence to the wife. 
Dames Grand Cross <G.C.V.O. or G.B.E.) rank 
after wives of Baronets and before wives of 
Knights Grand Cross. Dames Commanders 
(D.C.V.O. or D.BJE:.) taxik after wives of Knights 


PRECEDENCE 


The Sovereign. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly (while that Assembly is sitting). 

The Duke of Bothesay (eldest son of the 
Sovereign). 

Younger sons of the Sovereign. 

The Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Windsor, 
undes of the Sovereign. 

Lords Lieutenant of counties. Lords Provost of 
cities being ez-offldo Lords Lieutenant of 
counties of dties. and Sheriffs Principal, 
when within their localities, in the order 
named. 

Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Moderator of the Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

The Prime Minister. 

Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland 
(Secretary for Scotland), if a peer. 

Keeper of the Privy Seal of Scotland, if a peer 
Beteditary Lord High Constable of Scotland. 

Hereditary Master of the Hoasehbld in 
Scotland. 

Dukes, as in English precedence. 

Eldest sons of Dukes of Blood BoysL 
Marquesses, as in England. 

Eldest sons of Dukes. 

Earls as in England. 

Younger sons of Boyal Dukes. 

Eldest sons of Marquesses. 

Younger sons of Dukes. 

Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland 
(Secretary for Scotland), if not a peer. 

Keeper of the Privy Purse, if not a peer. 
Lord Justice^neraL 
Lord Clerk-register. 

Lord Advocate. 

Lord Justice Clerk. 

VIsoonnts, as in England. 

Eldest sons of Earls. 

Younger sons of Marq u esses. 

Barons, as in England. 

Eldest sons of Ylscounts. 


Grand Cross and before wives of Knights Com- 
manders. 

Precedence is fbrmed by statute, patent, or 
usage, but the chief regulations regarding the 
order of precedence were settled by Parliament in 
the reign of Henry VIU. 


Precedence locally, in county or dty . has not been 
promulgated by written code, but in Counties 
the Lord Lieutenant stands first, and secondly the 
Sheriff, and therefore in Cities and Boroughs the 
Lord Lieutenant has social precedence over 
the liayor: but at City or Borough fhnotions the 
Lord Mavor or Ma^r will preside. At Oxford 
wd^Qimbri^ the High Sheriff takes precedence 

IN SCOTLAND 

Younger sons of Earls. 

Eldest sons of Barons. 

Knights of the Garter. 

Privy Councillors not included in above ranks. 
Lords of Session (by date of appointment). 
Younger sons of Viscounts. 

Younger sons of Barons, 

Sons of life Peers. 

Baronets. 

Knights of the Thistle. 

Knights of other Orders as in England. 
Bolicitor^general for Scotland. 

Lord Lyon King of Arms. 

Sheriffs Principal (except as shown above). 
ELnights Bachelor. 

Sheriffs Substitute. 

Companions of Orders as in England. 
Commanders of Boyal VIotorlan Order. 
Commanders of the British Empire Order. 

Eldest sons of younger sons of Peers. 
Companions of Distinguished Service Order. 

Member of Fourth Class of Boyal Victorian 
Order. 

Officers of British Empire Order. 

Eldest sons of Baronets. 

Eldest sons of Knights of the Garter, and 
of the Thistle. 

Eldest sons of Knights. 

Members of Fifth Class of Boyal Victorian 
Order. 

M^bexs of British Empire Order. 
Younger eons of Baronets. 

Yoitnger sons of Knights. 

Queen’s Oonnsel. 

Bafons-lbudal, 

Esquires. 

Gentlemen* 



MODES OF ADDRI 


N8 


GENERAL COMFENDIUM 


MODES OF ADDRESS TO PERSONS OF RANK 


Qrrieir. 

Baffin: 


BOYALTY. 


Begin: Madam, or Mar tt please Tour 

Majesty, or Lord — presents 
Lie duty to Your Majesty. 
Addrtn: The Queen’s Most Excellent 

Majesty. 

Speak teas: Yotir Majesty. 

PbiKCSS and PRINOIGSRBS, DOKXB AND DDCHBSSBB 
OF iHB Blood Botal. 

Bepin: 81r (or Madam). 

Address: Hfs (or Her) Boyal Highness the 

Prince (or Princess) 

His (or Her) Boyal Hlshnesa the 
Dulre (or Duchess) of — . 
Speak (o os: Your Boyal Highness. 

NOBILITY, 

Ducts and Du cn i ssiis . 

Beoin: My Lord Duke. 

Address: His Grace the Duke of . E.G., 

etc. 

Speak to as: Your Grace. 

Begin: Madam. 

Address: Her Grace the Duchess of • 

Speakioas: Your Grace. 

Makquesbks and Mabgbionissib. 

Begin: My Lord Marquess, or My Lord. 

Address: The Most Hon. the Marquess of 


Speak to as: 

Babons and 
Begin: 
Address: 
Speak to as: 

Begin: 
Address: 
Speak to as: 


Your Ladyship. 


My Lord. 

The Bight Hon. Lord - 
Your Lordship. 

My Lady. 

The Bight Hon. Lady - 
Your Ladyship. 


Bisbopsi. 

All Bishops, whether Diocesan or Suffragan, am 
addrmsed the spiritual title ** Loi^** 

Begin: My Lord Bishop. 

Address: The Bight Ber. the Lord Bishop 

of 

Speakioas: Your Lordship. 

It is usual to accord to Oolonia! Bishops the 
courtesy title of ** Lord Bishop ** and they am 
Mdressed in the same manner as English Bishops, 
wtstant and retired Bishops am not addressed as 

Lord Bishop ** hut as The Bight Bey. Bishop 
— , or The Bight Bev. (surname). D J>. 

Begin: Bight Bey. Sir. 

Deans. 

Begin: Very Beverend Sir. 

Address The Very Bey. the Dean of - 


Speak to as • Your Lordship. 

Begin: Madam. 

Address: The Most Hon. the Marchioness 

of . 

Speak to as: Your Ladyship. 

Earis and Oountesbesl 
Begin: My Lord. 

Address: The Bight Hon. the Earl of — , 

or The Bari — . 

Speak to os; Your Lordship. 

Begin: Madam. 

Address: The Bight Hon. the Ckmntesa of 

— , or The Countess — , 
Speakioas: Your Indyship. 

TiSOOUNTB and VlSOOOimBSSBBL 
Begin: My Lord. 

Address: The Bight Hon. Ylsoount. or 

Viscount — , 

Speakioas: Your Lordship. 

Begin: Madam. 

Address: The JE^ht Hon. the Tlsooontess 


Abobdbaoonb. 

Begin: 

Address: 

Canons. 
Beoin: 
Address: 
Speak to as: 

Tbb Fon. 
Begin: 

Address: 

Cardinaia. 

Begin: 

Address: 


Venerable Sir. i 

The Venerable tlije Archdeacon of 

Beyerend Sir. \ 

The Beverend Oaabn 

Canon 


Yonr Holiness or Most Holy 
Father. 

To His Holiness the Pope. 


My Lord Cardinal or My Lord. 
To Hia 


ThbCeief Babbl 

Begin: Very Bev. and Dear Sir. 

Address: To the Very Bev. the Chief Babb 

or To the Very Bev. (Dr.) — 


Key. and Dear Blr. 

To the Bey. Babbi (Dr.) • 


THE LAW. 
Lord CnANoaxtDB. 


Begin: 

Address: 


Begin: Aooordlng to rank. 

Aadress: The Bight Hon. the Lord High 

Chancellor. 

Speak to: According to rank. 

Lord Gdinv JusnoB. 

Begin: According to rank, if a peer, other- 

wise as a Judge. 

Address: The Bight Hon. the Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 

Lord JnEmcn of Apfual. 

Begin: Blr. 

Address: The Bight Hon. the Lord Jnstloe 

Speak to as: Yonr lordship (addressed on the 
Bench as ** My Lord **). 

Lord or Appeal in Ordinabt and ms Wm. 

As Baron and Baroness. 


Baronnib. 

Begin: Blr. 

Address: Sir (Chrlstiao name and sarDame). 

BL 

E^Nicans Baobblor. 

As Baronet* except that the word Bt. Is omitted. 
THE CHUBCH. 

Abcsbbisbofb. 

Begin: My Lord Aiohtdshop. or Your 

Grace. 

Address: His Qmoe the Lord AxehblsXiop of 

Speakioas: Yaw dmon, ^ 

A retired amhbisbop is a d d re ssed m The Most 
Bev. AiehUsliop — . 


Judges. 

Begin: Bir (or Madam) 

Address: The Hon. Mr. Justloe or The 

Hon. Sir (if a Knight). 

Speakioas: Yonr Lorddilp (or Ladyship) 

(addressed on the Bench as 
* My Lord ” (or " My Lady "). 

Judges of Countt Coobs. 

Begin: Dear Judge — . 

Address: Bis Honour Judge (addressed 

on the ' Bench as "Your 
Honoar'*). 

JusnoBS OP Tn Peace. 

Address: The Bight WorshiiM .^JP. 

(addressed on the Bench as 
^’YoorWonhlp**). 



ORDOTS or CHIVALRY NR GCNKRAL. COMrCNDIUM 


Lord Mayobs. i 

Begin: M7 Lard. I 

AddfeeK The Bight Hon. the Lard Mayor 

of (London. York, Dublin, 

Bdfast. Adelaide. Sydney, Mel- 
bourne. Perth (AuBt.), Brisbane 
and Hobart). 

Speak to as: Your Lcuds^. 

Matobs. 

Begin: Sir. 

Address: The Bight WoTshinfUl the Mayor 

of (Mayor of a City). The 

Worriiinfyil the Mayor of 

(Mayor of a Borough). 

Speak to ae: Your Worship. 

Lord Provosib. 

Begin: My Lord Provost, or My Lord. 

Address: The Bight Hon. the Lord Provost 

of (Edinburgh and Glas- 

gow). The Lord Provost of 

(Aberdeen. Dundee. Elgin. 

and Perth). 

Speak to: Your Lordship. 

(The Lord Provost's wife is called Lady Provost.) 

DIPLOMATIC SEBVICB. 
Ahbabssdobs (in charge of Embassies). 

Begin: 8ir.MyLord.etc.,aooordlngtorank. 

Address: His Excellency (in other respects 

according to rank) H.BA&. 
Embassy. 

Speak to as: Your ExoeUency. 

MnnwrEBS (in charge of Legations). 

Rules as for ambasndon. except In the case of 
oommoners when the envelope should be addressed: 


((Christian name and surname). Esq., H.M.B. 
Legation. — . 

CONSULII. 

Begin: Sir. 

Address: (Christian name and samame)* 

Esq.. H.B.M. Agent and Cionsul- 
General, or H.B.M. Consul- 
General, or H.BJ1. Consul, or 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul. 
Qovxbnobb-Gbnbeal. 

Begin : According to rank. 

Addreu: His Excellency (ordinary deaigna* 

tion), Governor of 

Speak to as: Your Excellency. 

Pbivt Couhcillobs. 

The conrtesy title of ** Bight Honourable ** is 
accorded all Privy Councillors (all members of the 
Cabinet are privy councillors, and the office is con- 
teired for life). In the case of peers below the rank 
of Marquess, who already have a right to it in vir- 
tue of their peerage, the rank of Privy Councillor is 
indicated by the letters “ P.C." after the name. 
Wives do not share the title. 

Address: The Bight Hon. — . 

Admiral the Bight Hon. Sir — -. 
The Bight Bev. the Bight Hon. the 

Lord Bishop of . 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of 

. P.C. 

Bpbinbsb Lwttbrs. 

Business letters to persons of rank crn either be 
written in the third person (grammatical pitfalls 
must be guarded against), in which case they ate 
not signed, or in the first person plural. 


ORDERS OF CHIVALRY 


Garter 

K.G. 


Thistle 

K.T. 


Saint Patrick 

U. 

Bath 

G.C.B. (Knight Grand Cross), (BfDAt Ov). 
K.C.B. (Knight Commander). (Mil. A CSv). 
C.B. (Companion). (Mil.). 

Order ol Merit 
O.M. (MU.Aav.) 


The Most Noble Order of the Garter (1848). 
Ribbon : Garter bine, not worn In undress uni- 
form. Motto : Honi solt qni mal y pense (Evil 
to ktm who evil thinks). 

The Most Noble and Most Ancient Order of the 
Thistle (1687). Ribbon : Green, not worn in un- 
dress uniform. Motto : Nemo me Impune lacessit 
(No one provokes me with imptmify). 

The Most Dlostrious Order of St. Patrick (1788). 
Riblton : Sky blue, not worn in undress uniform. 
Motto : Quis separablt 7 {Who shaU separate f). 
The Most Honourable Order of the Bath (1809). 
Ribtsm : Crimson. Motto : Tria hmeta In nno 
(Three joined in one). (Bemodelled 1726 and 
1815, and enlarged 13 times since.) 

The Order of Merit (1902). Ribbon: Blue and 
crimson. Banks after Q.C.B. before K.C.B. 


Star of Tto-I* 

G.C.S.I. (Knight Gmr.d C>)inmander). 
K.C.SJ. (Knight Oomojander). 

C.S.I. (CompQidon). 

Saint Michael and Saint George 
G.CJM.G. (Knight Grand Cross). 
K.CJd.a. (Knight Commander). 
CM.G. (Companion). 


TnrfUnw Empire 

G.C.I.E. (Knight Grand Commander). 
K.CJJ1. (Knight Commander). 

CJJl. (Companion). 

Victorian Order 

G.C.V.O. (Knight or Dame Grand Cross). 
K.C.V.O. (Knight Commander). 

D.C.V.O. (Dame Commander) 

C.V.O. (Oomniander). 

M.V.O. (Member). 


BgIvUu issiipiiv 

G.B.B. (Knight or Dame Grand Cron). 

(Knight Oommander). 

D3JS. (Dame Commander). 

C3 j;. (Commander). 

OJBJL (Officer). 

ILBJS. (Member). 


Oompuilona ol Booour 


CM. 


Victoria and Albert 
VAu 

Grown Of India 
CJ. 


The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
(1861). (Since enlarged 8 times.) Ri^on: 
iJgbt blue, with white edgea. Motto : Heaven's 
Light onr Guide. 

The Most Distinguished Order of St. Mlchad and 
6t. George (1818). Ribbon: Saxon blue, with 
scarlet centre. Motto : Anspteium meUaris 
aevi {Tokened a better age). 

The Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 
(1877). (Sinoe enlarged 8 times.) Ribbon : Im- 
perial purple. Motto: Imperatriois auspicUs 
(Under the anspices of the Empress). 

The Royal Victorian Order (1896). Ribbon : Blue, 
with red and white edges. Motto: Victoria. 


The Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
(1917). Ribbon: Bose pink edged with p^ 
grey with vertical pearl stripe in centre (MIL 
Dlv.): without vertioa] stripe (Otr, Div.). 
MoUo: Eor God and the Empire. 


Order of the Companions of Honour (1917). 
Bibboii: Ctoimlne. with gold edges. Banks after 
Q3.B. and before K.B JL 
The Boyal Order of Victoria and Albert (for 
Ladies) (1862). (Since enlarged 8 times.) 

The Imperial Order of the Crows of India (for 
Ladies) (1878). Ribbon: Light blue watered 
edged white, worn as bow on left shoulder. 



PRIMB M IN ISTKRS— PRESIDENTS NiO 


GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


omw I. in«-e7 


Party 


Served 


OeotgalI.1727<60 


81r Bobert Walpole 
Earl of Wilmlnffton 
Henry Pelham 

Duke of Newcastle 
Duke of Devonshire 
Duke of Newcastle 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

1721-42 

1742- 8 

1743- 64 
1764-6 

1766- 7 

1767- 60 

George m. 1760-1820 



Duke of Newcastle 
Earl of Bute 

George arenvOle 
Marquis of Bucking- 
ham 

Duke of Grafton 
Lord North 

Marquis of Bucking- 
ham 

Earl of Shelburne 
Duke of Portland 
William Pitt 
Viscount Sidmouth 
William Pitt 

Lord Grenville 

Duke of Portland 
Spencer Perceval 
(assassinated) 

Whig 

Tory 

Whig 

Whig 

1760-2 

1762- 8 

1763- 6 
1766 

Whig 

Tory 

Whig 

1766-6 

1770-82 

1782 

Whig 

Coalition 

Tory 

Tory 

Tory 

Whig 

Tory 

Tory 

1782-8 

1788 

1788-1801 

1801-4 

1804-6 

1806- 7 

1807- 0 
1800-12 

George IV. 1820-80 



Earl of Liverpool 
George Canning 
Viscount Goderich 
Duke of Wellington 

Tory 

Tory 

Tory 

Tory 

1812-27 

1827 

1827 

1827-80 

William IV, 1830-7 



Earl Grey 

Viscount Melbourne 
Sir Bobert Peel 
Viscount Melbourne 

Whig 

Whig 

Tory 

1880-4 

1834 

1884-6 

1886-7 

Victoria. 1837-1801 



Viscount Melbourne 
Sir Bob^ Peel 

Lord John Bussell 
Earl of Derby 

Earl of Aberdeen 
Viscount Palmerston 
Earl of Derby 

Wlilg 

Tory 

Whig 

Tory 

Peelite 

Liberal 

Tory 

1887-41 

1841-6 

1846-62 

1862 

1862-5 

1866-8 

1868-0 



Party 

Serves 

Viscount Palmerston Liberal 

1860-65 

Earl Bussell 

liberal 

1865-6 

Earl of Derby 

Conservative 

1866-8 

B. Disraeli 

Conservative 

1868 

W. E. Gladstone 

Liberal 

1868-74 

B. Disraeli 

Conservative 

1874-80 

W. £. Gladstone 

Liberal 

1880-6 

1 

1 

Conservative 

1886-6 

W. E. Gladstone 

Liberal 

1886 

Marquis of Salisbury 

Conservative 

1886-62 

W. E. Gladstone 

Liberal 

1802-4 

Earl of Rosebery 

liberal 

1804-6 

Marquis of Salisbury 

Cionservative 

1806-1001 

Edward Vn. 1801-10 



1 

1 

1 

Conservative 

1001-2 

A. J. Balfour 

Conservative 

1902-6 

Sir H. Qunpbell- 

Liberal > 

1006-8 

Bannennan 



H. H. Asquith 

Liberal 


George V, 1010-36 



H. H. Asquith 

Liberal 

1010-16 

H. H. Asquith 

Coalition 

1016-16 

D. Lloyd George 

Coalition 

1016-22 

A. Bonar Law 

Conservative 

1022-8 

S. Baldwin 

Conservative 

1023-4 

J. B. MacDonald 

Labour 

1024 

S. Baldwin 

Conservative 

1024-0 

J. B. MacDonald 

Labour 

1920-31 

J. B. BlacDonald 

Coalition 

1031-6 

B. !^dwin 

Coalition 

1085-6 

Edward Vm. 1936 



George VI, 1986-62 



S. Baldwin 

Coalition 

1036-7 

N. Chamberlain 

Coalition 

1087-40 

W. S. Churchill 

Coalition 

1040-6 

W. S. CburchiU 

Conservative 

1945 

C. B. Attlee 

Labour 

1946-61 

Sir W. S. C^urchm 

Conservative 

1061-2 

Elizabeth n, 1952- 



Slr W. S. ChurchiU 

Conservative 

1062-6 

Sir A. Eden 

Conservative 

1066-7 

H. Macmillan 

Conservative 

1067-68 

Sir A. Douglas-Home Conservative 

1963-4 

H. Wilson 

Labour 

1064- 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The teims are for four Tears; only President V. P. Booserdt 
has served more than two terms. 



Party 

Served 


Party 

Served 

1. George Washington 

Fed. 

1780-67 

20. James A. Qarfleld 

Bep. 

1881 

2. John Adams 

Fed. 

1707-1801 

(asaasBlnated) 



8. Thomas Jefferson 

Bep. 

1801-0 

21. Chester A. Arthur 

Bep. 

1881-6 

4. James Madison 

Bep. 

1800-17 

22. Grover Cleveland 

Dem. 

1886-6 

6. James Monroe 

Bep. 

1817-26 

28. Benjamin Harrison 

Bep. 

1886-68 

6. John Quinoey Adams 

Bep. 

1826-0 

24. Grover CSeveland 

Dem. 

1808-7 

7. Andrew Jackson 

Bern. 

1820-87 

26. William McKinley 

Bep. 

1807-1001 

8. Martin Van Buran 

Dem. 

1887-41 

(assassinated) 



9. WiUiam H. Harrison 

Whig 

1841 

26. Theodore Booaevelt 

Bep. 

1001-0 

(died in ofBoe) 


27. William Howard Taft 

Bep. 

1000-13 

10. John Tyler 

Whig 

1841-5 

28. Woodrow Wilson 

Dem. 

1018-21 

11. James K. Polk 

Denu 

1846-0 

20. Warren O. Harding ^ 

Bep. 

1021-8 

12. Zachary Taylor 

Whig 

1840-50 

(died in office) 

Bep. 

1028-0 

(died In offioe) 


80. Calvin Ooolidga 

18. Millard Fillmore 

Whig 

186(H) 

81. Herbert C. Hoover 

Bep. 

1020-88 

14. FrankUn Pierce 

D^ 

1858-7 

82. Franklin D. Booaevelt 

Dem. 

1088-46 

15. James Bochanan 

Dem. 

1867-61 

(died in office) 

Dem. 

Bep. 

1046-68 

1068-61 

16. Abraham Linocdn 
(aaaanlnated) 

Bep. 

1861-6 

88. Harry B. lYuman 

84. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

17. Andrew Johnson 

Bep. 

1866-6 

85. John F. Kennedy 

Dem. 

1061-8 

18. Xnysaes B. QisiA 

10. Bntheiftonl B. Bayes 

Bv. 

Bep. 

1866-77 

1877-81 

(afwsiwInatifHi ) 

86. Lyndon B. Johnson 

Dem. 

1068- 



UNITBD KINODOM COINAOB 


Nil 


OBNBRAL COMPBNDIUM 


UNITED KINGDOM COINAGE 


The BotqI Sflnt Is AufihoriBed to Issne coins of the 
following denominations and specifications : — 


Denomination. 

Standard 

weight. 

Gtold; 

Grains. 

Five round Piece .... 
Two Pound Piece .... 

Sovereign 

Half Sovereign 

616*87289 

246*54805 

128*27447 

61*68723 

Gnpro-Niokel: 

CSrown 

486*36863 

B^-Crown 

218*18i8i 

Florin 

174*54545 

flhnntiflf . . . ^ , 

87*27272 

Sixpence 

Silver: 

48*08636 

Maundy Fourponoe . . . 

Maundy ^ireopenoe • • . 
Maimdy Twopence . . . 

20*09000 

21*81818 

14*54545 

Maundy Penny . • , . 

Nickel Brass: 

7*27272 

Threepence 

Bronze: 

105*00000 

Penny 

146*88333 

Halfpenny 

87*50000 


Cfold Coinage in Britain consists of eleven* 
twelfths of flne metal and one-twelfth of alloy: 
millesimal fineness 016*0. Two hundred and 
forty troy ounces of standard gold are coined 
into 934 sovereigns and one half-sovereign: one 
troy ounce is. therefore, worth £3 17s. lOtd.. and 
one ounce of pure gold is nominally worth 
£4 4s. 11 id. The minimum weight at which a 
sovereign is allowed to remain current un- 
challenged is 122i grains; that of half-a- 
sovereign 61 i grains. Under the Exchange 
Control laws it is illegal for a resident In the 
U.K. to hold gold coin other than collectors' 
pieces, and collectors must apply for official 
pemiission if their collection contains more than 
four gold coins. A new coUector must obtain 
permission to hold even one such coin. 

Cimro-NickeL The first change in the silver 
standard since the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
was made in 1020. when the degree of fineness 
was reduced to 500 parts in a thousand as 
against 025. All " silver " coins from 1 January 
1047 are made of cupro-nickel, composed of 75% 
copper and 25% nickel. Maundy money is, 
however, made of silver, at the standard of 
025 parts per 1000. 

Bronze, introduced in 1860 to replace copper, 
varies slightly in composition from time to time. 
At present it consists of 07% copper. t% tin. 
and 21% zinc. 

Nidcel Brass. The twelve-sided threepenny 
piece is composed of copper 70%. zinc 20%, 
and nickel 1%. 

Bank o! England Notes are issued for sums of lOs.. 
£1. £5 and £10. 10s. and £1 bank notes are 
legal tender In Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, £5 and £10 bank notes in England and 
Wales only. The old lOs. and £1 notes (without 
the portrait of Her Majesty the Queen), the old 
£5 and £10 notes (on white paper), and all notes 
of higher denominations have oea^ to be legal 
tender: they are. however, still exchangeable at 
the Bank of England. 

Legal Tender of Coin. Gold coins, dated 1888 
onwards, if not below the minimum current 
weight, are legal tender (but see above). Silver 
and/or cupro-nickel coins from 1810 onwards 
are legal tender for sums not exceeding £2. 
nickel-brass (8d.) from 1037 for sums not ex- 
ceeding 2s., and bronze from 1860 (with the 
exception of the farthing which was demonetised 
from 1 January 1061) for sums not exceeding Is. 
No one can demand ** change ". 

Deotmal Currenoy. The Decimal Currency Act, 
1007, provides for the adoption in 1071 of a 
currency system based on the pound sterling 
divided into one hundred new pence. The coins 
authorised for issue by the Act are: 


Denomination. 

Standard 

weight. 

Standard 

diameter. 

!npro-Nickel: 

10 New Pence 

11*31036 

2*8500 

5 New Pence 

5*65518 

2*3505 

2 New Pence 

7*12800 

2*5910 

1 New Penny 

8*56400 

2*0320 

i New Penny 

1*78200 

1*7145 


The Government's decision in 1066 to intro- 
duce a decimal currency system was a historic 
one, since the system of pounds, shillings and 
pence has been in use since the 12th cent., 
while records show that a silver penny was 
minted in Kent as early as a.d. 770. 

Decimal Ooln Designs. The portrait of The 
Queen that appears on the obverses of all the 
new coins is the work of Mr. Arnold Macbln. 
O.B.E., K.A.. and is already in use on the 
coinages of a number of other Commonwealth 
countries indudlng Canada. Australia and New 
7ftfl.lfl.nrt , 

The reverse designs, which are the work of 
Mr. Christopher Ironside, are as follows: 

Ten New Pence. lOp (2s.): Part of the 
crest of England. A lion passant guardant 
royally crowned. This design may also be 
described as part of the crest of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Five New Pence. 5p (Is.): The badge of 
Scotland. A thistle royally crowned. 

Tv)o New Pence. 2p (4'8d.): The badge 
of The Prince of Wales. Three ostrich 
feathers enflling a coronet of crosses pattee 
and fleurs de lirs with the motto ich j>iss. 

One New Penny. IP (2'4d.) : A portcullis 
with chains royally crowned, originally a 
badge of King Henry VII. In modem times it 
has been particularly associated with the 
Palace of Westminster and is used extensively 
as a badge comiected with Parliament. 

New Halfpenny, ip (l*2d.): The Boyal 
Crown. 

NoUk 

(1) The United Kingdom will change over to 
decimal currency on Monday. 15 February 1071 — 
Decimal Day or D Day. 

(2) The pound (£) will stay unchanged. 

(3) There will be 100 new pennies (lOOp) to 
each £: so each new penny will be worth 2*4 of our 
present pennies. 

(4) Our seven Esd coins will be replaced by 
six decimal ones, but the changes will not all take 
place at once. 

(5) There will be a 50p (lOs.) coin of a shape 
and size yet to be settled which will replace the 
ten-shilling note. 

(6) The 5 p and lOp coins are Identical in 
value, size, weight and metal content with 
shillings and florins and completely interchange- 
able with them. Only the designs differ. They 
will be issued in 1068. The 50p coin will also 
appear before D Day, perhaps in 1060, to be used 
as a ten-shilling piece. These changes will help 
to prepare people for the changeover. 

(7) The new bronze coins will not be legal tender 
until D Day, but before the end of 1968 people 
will be able to buy them in souvenir sets and for 

or training purposes. 

(8) The existing halfpenny will cease to be legal 
tender from 1 August 1069 and the balfcrown at 
the end of 1969: so both coins will have dis- 
appeared before D Day. 

(9) On and fh>m D Day the Bonks will work in 
decimals and all cbeques will then have to be 
written in decimals. 

(10) To help shoppers before and during the 
changeover, drops will probably mark items with 
both the £8d and the decimal prices and con- 
version tables will be prominently displayed. 
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OENERAI. COMPENDIUM 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


L IMPEBIAL WSIGHIB AND REASDBSS. 


AVOIBDUPOIS. 


1 dram (dr.) 

27*84876 grains (gr.) 

16 drams . , 

1 ounce ( 08 .) « 487*6 gr. 

16 ounces . , 

1 pound (lb.) - 7000 gr. 

14 pounds . . 

1 stone 

28 pounds . . 

1 quarter 

4 quarters 

1 hundredweight (cwt.) 
- 112 lb. 

20 hundredweight 

1 ton -1 (2240 lb.) 


The metric system (with apothecaries* equlra- 
lents) is used for formulae and piescriptiODS in the 
BriiUh J^^armaeopcria, 

APOTHECAKIES* FLUID MEASUBE. 

60 minims (min.) .... 1 fluid dradim 

8 fluid drachms 1 fluid ounce 

20 fluid ounces 1 pint 

There are 487i grains weight of distilled water 
at 62” F. In 1 fluid ounce. 


TEOY WEIGHT. 


1 pennyweight (dwt.) .... 24 grains 
480 grains 1 ounce 


The only unit of troy weight which is now legal 
for use in trade in this country is the ounce Troy, 
and weighings of precious metals are made in 
midtlples and decimals of this unit. 

The term oorai is not a unit of weight forpredous 
metals, but is used to denote the quality of gold 
plate, etc., and is a figure indicatl^ the number 
of 24ths of pure gold in the alloy. e.a., a 0 carat 
gold ring consists of nine parts of pure gold and 
fifteen parts of base metals. 


CAPACITY MEASUKE. 

4 gflls 1 pint 

2 pints 1 quart 

4 quarts 1 gallon 

2 ^lons 1 peck 

4 pecks 1 bushel 

8 bushelB 1 quarter 

86 bushels 1 chaldron 

The gallon, as the capacity standard, is based 
upon the pound. 

1 gallon « 277*274 cubic indies. 


APOTHECABIES* WEIGHT. 

20 grains 1 scruple 

8 scruples. ....... 1 drachm 

8 drachms 1 ounce 

While the apothecaries' ounce is the same as the 
troy ounce, there is no such thing as an apothe- 
curies' or troy pound of 12 ounces. 


LINEAB MEASUBE. 


1 nail . . 

. . -A yard 

1 link . . 

. . 7 -02 Inches 

12 Inches . 

. . 1 foot ' 

8 feet . . 

. . 1 yard 

22 yards 

• . 1 chain > 

10 chains . 

. . 1 furlong 

8 furlongs 

. . 1 mile 1760 yards 

SQUARE [MEASURE. 

144 sq. Inches 

. 1 sq. foot 

0 sq. feet . 

1 sq. yard «« 1206 sq. inches 

484 sq. yards 

1 sq. chain 

1210 sq. yards 

1 rood 

10 sq. chains 

1 acre 

4 roods 

1 acre 

4840 sq. yards 

1 acre 

640 acres . 

1 sq. mile 

CUBIC 

OR SOLID MEASURE. 

1728 cn. inebes 


27 cu. feet 



The primary standards are the yard, pound, 
metre and kilogram. 

The international yard » 0*0144 metre (and so 
defined under the Weights and Measures Act 
1963). 

The international pound » 0*45850237 kilogram. 

Note . — The Government announced in 1965 that 
it was encouraging the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures and by 1975 the 
greater part of British industry should have 
effected the change. 


2. METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LINEAR MEASURE. 

10 millimetres (mm.) 1 centimetre (cm.) 

10 centimetres . 1 decimetre (dm.) 

10 decimetres . 1 BfETBE (m.) 

10 metres . . 1 dekametre (dam.) 

10 dekametres . 1 hectometre (hm.) 

10 hectometres . 1 kilometre (km.) 

SURFACE OB SQUARE MEASURE. 

100 oentiares . 1 are 100 sq. metres 
100 ares ... 1 hectare — 10.000 sq. metres 

CAPACITY. 

10 millilitres (ml.) . 1 centilitre (el.) 10 e.c. 

10 centilitres . 1 decilitre (dl.) 100 c.c. 


CAPACITY (cont.l 

10 decUitres . . 1 LITRE (Ut.) - 1000 c.c. 

10 Utres .... 1 ddoUltre (dal.) 

10 dekalitres . . 1 hectolitre (hi.) 

10 hectolitres . . 1 kilolitre (kl.) Icu. metre 


WEIGHT. 


1000 micrograms 
lOmiUigrams 
10 centigrams 
10 decigrams 
10 grams . . 

10 dekagrams 
10 hectogxiiins 
The metric carat 


1 milligram (mg.) 
1 centigram (eg.) 

1 decigram (dg.) 

1 GRAM (gm.) 

1 dekagram (dag.) 
1 hectogram (hg.) 
1 kilogram (kg.) 
0*2 gram 


8. DSPEBIAL AND METRIC BQDZVALBNTS. 
LINEAB MEASURE. 

IMFEBIIL TO MBIBIO 
linch .... 

1 foot ... . 

1 yard .... 

1 chain (22 yards) 

1 ftarlong (220 yards) 

1 mils (8 fhrlongs) 


Metric to Imperial. 


2*54 oenttanetres 
80*48 centimetres 
0*0144 metre 
20*1168 metres 
201*168 metres 
1*6008 kilometres 


Nete.~ThB physlofd metre, the platlnnm- 
irldium bar kept at SOvres. was rendered obeolete 
when in 1060 the metre was te-defined in terms of 
a wayetength of lighL 


1 millimetre 
1 oenthnetre 
1 decimetre 
1 metre . 

1 metre . 

1 metre . 

1 dekametre 
1 hectometre 
1 kilometre 


0*080 87 Inch 
0*8087 inch 
8*037 inches 

80*870 076 740 16 Indhes 
8*280 839 805 feet 
1068 613 108 yards 
10*036 yards 
100*36 yards 
0*621 87 mile 



GENEKAL COMPENDIUM 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


NtS 


1 sa. Inch 

1 sq. foot . . , 

1 sq. yard , . . 

1 rood (3210 sq. yd.) 
1 acre (4840 sq. yd.) 
1 sq. mile (640 acres) 


Imperial to Mistrio. 

6*4516 sq. cm. 

• . 0*2903 sq. decimetres 

0*836127 sq. metre 
10*117 ares 
0*40468 hectare 
258*090 hectares 


SQUARE MEASURE 


1 sq. cm. . . 

1 sq. metre .... 
1 sq. metre .... 
1 are (100 sq. metres) 

1 hectare (100 ares or 
10.000 sq. metres) . 


Mbtbio to Imperial. 

. . . 0*15600 sq. Inch 

. . 10*7639 sq. feet 

1*1060 sq. yards 
119*60 sq. yards 


2*4711 acres 


CUBIC MEASURE 


Imperial to Metric. 

Icu. Inch .... 16*887 cu. cm. 

1 cu. foot (1728 cu. In.) 0*028317 cu. metre 
1 cu. yard (27 cu. ft.) . 0*764553 cu. metre 


Metric to Imperial. 

1 cu. centimetre . . 0*0610 cu. inch 

1 cu. decimetre (1000 
cu. cm.) .... 61*024 cu. Inches 
1 cu. metre . . . 85*3148 cu, feet 

1 cu. metre .... 1*807054 cu. yards 


CAPACITY MEASURE 


Imperial to Metric. 

1 em 142 decilitres 

1 pint 0*568 litre 

1 Quart 1*186 litres 

iRaUon. 4*646 litres 

1 peck (2 gallons) .... 0*092 litres 

1 bushel (8 gallons) . . . 8*687 dekalitres 

1 quarter (8 bushels) . . . 2*000 hectolltlres 


Metric to Imperial. 

1 centilitre 0*070 iilll 

1 decilitre 0*176 pint 

lUtre 1*76980 pints 

1 dekalitre . , , . 2*200 ^ons 

1 hectolitre 2*75 bushels 


APOTHECARIES* MEASURE 

Imperial to Metrio. Imperial to Metric. 

0*059 mlUllttre 1 pint . .. 0*568 litre 


1 minim . . _ 

1 fluid scruple . . . 

1 fluid drachm (60 minims) 
1 fluid ounce (8 drachms) , 


1*184 millilitres 
8*552 miliilitres 
2*84123 centilitres 


1 gallon (g pints or 160 fluid 
ounces) 


4*546 litres 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 


Imperial to Metric. 


1 grain . . 

1 dram 

1 ounce (16 drams) 

1 pound (16 ounces 
7000 grains) 

1 stone (14 lb.) 

1 quarter (28 lb.) 

1 cwt. (112 lb.) . 

1 ton (20 cwt.) . 


0*0648 gram 
1*772 grams 
28*850 grams 

0*453592 kilogram 
6*850 kilograms 
12*70 kilograms 
50*80 kilograms «« 
0*6080 quintal 
1*0160 tonnes or 1016 
kilograms 


Metric to 
1 mllllgmin . 

1 centigram . 

1 decigram . 

1 gram 

I dekagram . 

1 hectogram . 

1 kilogram (1000 gm.) 

1 myriagram (10 kg.) 

1 quintal (100 kg.) . 

1 tonne (1000 kg.) . 


0*015 grain 
0*154 grain 
1*548 grains 
15*482 grains 
5*644 drams 
8*527 ounces 
2*20462 ib. 
22*046 lb. 
1*068 cwt. 
0*0842 ton 


TROY WEIGETT 

TMPWTC|Ai t TO Metric. 

1 grain .... 0*0648 gram 

1 pennyweight (24 grains) . . 1*552 grams 

1 troy ounce (20 pennyweights) 81*1036 


Metric to Imperial. 

1 gram , .... 0*03215 ounce troy 

1 gram 15*432 grains 


APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT 

Imperial to Metrio. Metric to T^^rpaR TA L t 

1 grain ... 0*0648 gram 1 gram 0*2572 drachm 

1 scruple (20 grains) . . 1*206 grams 1 gram 0*7716 scruple 

1 drachm (8 scruples) . . . 8*888 grams 1 gram 15*432 grains 

1 ounce (8 drachms) . . 31*1035 graou 


SI UNITS 


The system based on the following six basic 
units is called the International System of Units 
(SI). It is replacing older systems In several 
branches of science and technology. There are. 
at present, differences in metric practice between 
the various metric countries but 61 units will 
become. In time, the only acceptable International 
system. 

8J UnU Symbol 

Length metre m 

Maw kilogram kg 

Time second s 

Electric current . . . ampere A 

Thermodynamlo temperature . degree Kelvin *K} 

Luminous Intensity . . . candela cd 


Some Derived SI Unltk 

81 UnU Symbol 

Force ... newton N kg m/a^ 

Work, energy, quantity ^ „ 

of heat .... Joule J 

Power ..... watt W • J/s 

Electric charge . . coulomb C -As 

Electrical potential vcflt V ■ W/A 

Electric capacitance farad F ■ A a/V 

Electric leslBtanca . ohm O * V/A 

Magnetic flux . . weber ■ X * 

Inductance . . . henry H • V s/ A 

Luminous flux . . lumen Im ■ cd sr , 

lUumination . . lux lx «lm/m* 
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GKNKRAL COMPENDIUM 


SIZES— PAPER AND BOOKS 


Soma Derived SI Units (eont.) 



SlUnU 

Symbol 

Frequency . . 

cycle per second 

c/s 

Angular velocity radian per second 

rad/s 

Pressure . . 

newton per sq . metre 

N/m* 

Surface tension. 

newton per metre 

N/m 

Thermal con- 

watt per metre 


ductivity 

degree Kelvin 

W/(m®K) 

Electric Add 
strength . . 

volt per metre 

V/m 

Magnetic flux 
density . . 

weber per sq. metre 

Wb/m» 

Magnetic field 
strength . . 

ampere per metre 

A/m 

Luminance . . 

candela per sq. metre cd/m* 


Note . — In Continental literature the frequency 
unit is the hertz (symbol Hz), the weber unit, the 
tesla (symbol T). 


UNITS AND 

Dimension 

Lenffth .... 


Velocity . . . LT“» 

Mass .... M 

Density. . . . ML-* 

Force .... MLT”* 

Pressure . . . ML-‘T“* 

Energy (work, heat) ML*!”* 

Power .... ML*ir* 


N(de . — ^Figures printed in bold type are exact, 
plural and do not carry a full point (as a mark of i 
and for the pound'force Ibf. N 10* dynes, J 


Prefixes for decimal multiples and sub-multiples 
of units are Indicated thus: 


X 10»* 

Multiple 

tera 

Symbol 

T 

X 10* 

glga 

O 

X 10* 

mega 

M 

X 10* 

kilo 

k 

X 10* 

hecto 

h 

X 10 

deca 

da 

X 10-» 

Sub-miuUiple 

deoi 

d 

X lO-^ 

cent! 

c 

X 10-* 

mini 

m 

X 10-* 

micro 

ft 

X 10-* 

nano 

n 

X 10-** 

pico 

P 

X 10-** 

femto 

f 

X io-»* 

atto 

a 


Note . — The prefixes carry no hyphen, e.g.» 
megaelectronvolt. 


DIMENSIONS 


SI Unit UK Unit Batlo 

(symbol) (symbol) 



in 

00264 


ft 

0-3048 


yd 

0-9144 


mile 

1609-844 

m/s 

ft/s 

0-3048 

mile/h 

0-447 04 

kg 

lb 

0-453 582 37 

kg/m* 

Ib/in* 

2.767 00 X 10^ 

Ib/ft* 

16-0185 


Ib/Ukgal 

pdi 

09-7764 

0-188 255 


Ibf. 

4-448 22 

N/m* 

Ibf/in* 

6804*76 

J 

ft pdi 

0-042 140 1 


ft ibf 

1*355 82 


cal 

4-1868 


Btu 

1055*06 

W 

hp 

745-700 


Unit symbols are the same in the singular and the 
i abbreviation). The symbol for the poundal is pdl 
> 10’ ergB (in c.g.B. system). 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER SIZES 

Trimmed or finished sizes 
“A” Series 
(Books and Magazines) 



diagonal of a square being in that proportion). 
In addition there is a series of ** B ’* sizes inter- 
mediate between any two adjacent sizes of the 
** A series (for posters, etc.) and of ** O sizes 
(for envelopes). 


SIZES OF 
BOUND BOOKS 


AO 

841 X 1189 

83-11 X 40-81 

A1 

504 X 841 

23*80 X 88-11 

A2 

420 X 504 

16*54 X 28-80 

AS 

207 X 420 

11-09 X 16-54 

A4 

210 X 207 

8*27 X 11-60 

A5 

148 X 210 

5*88 X 8*27 

AO 

105 X 148 

4*18 X 5-88 

A7 

74 X 105 

2-91 X 4*18 

A8 

52 X 74 

2-05 X 2*91 

AO 

87 X 52 

1*46 X 2-05 

AlO 

26 X 87 

1-02 X 1*46 


3rols.>-The basis of the international series of 
paper sizes is a rectangle having an area of 
1 sq. metre, the sides of which are in the prcmortion 
of 1 : Vfi (a gecnaetricai relatianshlp, the side and 


Size of untrimmed page 

' Name _ 

in mm 

Foolscap octavo 61 X 4i 170 x 110 

Crown octavo . . 7t x 6 100 x 125 

Large crown octavo 8 x 51 205 X 135 

Small demy octavo. 81 X 6t 216 x 145 

Demy oetavo . . 81 x 51 220 x 145 

Medium octavo . . 0 x 51 280 X 145 

Small royal octavo . 01 x 61 285 X 155 

Boyal octavo . . 10 x 61 255 x 160 


Note.— The standard for paperbacks is a 
trimmed page size of 71 in x 41 in (180 mm 
X no mm). 








PROOF CORRKCTINQ 


Ni5 OBNERAL. COMPKNDIUM 

HOW TO CORRECT PRINTERS’ PROOFS 


Mai^inal mark 

Meaning 

Corresponding mark in text 


Delete (takte.oui> 

Cross through 

X 

Delete, and cloBc>up 

Above and below letters 
to be taken out 

stet 

l^oave aa printed (when worda have 
been crossed out by mistake) 

Under letters or words to 
remain 


Change to capital letters 

Under letters or words to 
be altered 

s.c. 

Change to small capitals 

Under letters or words to 
be altered 

ca^erS.C. 

Use capital letters for initial letters 
and small capitals for rest of 
words 

. Under initial letters and 
csss under the rest of the 
words 

Lc. 

Change from capitals to lower case 

Encirote letters to be altered 

MS 

tiaC. 

Change to bold type 

Under letters or worda to 
be altered 

Change to italics 

■ . Under letters or worda to 

be altered 

Totn. 

Change to toman type 

Encircle words to be altered 


(Wrong fount.) Replace by letter of 
correct fount 

Encircle letter to be altered 

9 

Invert typo 

Encircle letter to be altered 

X 

Replace by similar but undamaged 
character 

Enoircle letter to be altered 

/ 

Insert (or substitute) superior figure 
or sign 

/ (Or endrole letters or signs 

A to be altered) 

7 

Insert (or substitute) inferior figure 
or sign 

/ (Or enoircle letters or signs 

A to be altered) 

o 

Close-up — delete space between 
letters 

Linking words or letters 

#. 

Insert space 

Make spacing equal 

L. Between words 

(a^ 

Reduce space 

L Between words 

its. 

Transpose 

t Between letters or wocdi» 
numbered w'hen neces- 



sary 

coin 

Place in centre of line 

Indioato portion with 

r 

Move to the left v 


n 

Move to the right 


rkj>. 

rm<nt 

Begin a now paragraph 

No fresh paragraph here 

Before firat word of new 
‘ paragraph 

^ Between paragraphs 

s^cuh 

The abbreviation or figure to be 
‘spelt out in full 

Enoircle words or figures to be 
altered 

X 

(Caret mark.) Insert matter indi- 
cated in margin 

A 

77 

Insert single quotation marks 

A A 


Insert double quotation marks 

A A 


SB. (TTUlKd.) 



SILVER MARKS 


Nie 


GENERAL COMKNDIUM 


THE LONDON 


w 

1598 


1618 

® 

1638 


1658 

i 

1078 


1607 

IP 

9 

10 

19 

m 

80 

ii 

59 


79 

HI 

97 

ip 

1600 


20 


40 


10 

80 


08 

IP 

1 


21 


41 


61 




99 

p 

2 

H) 

22 


42 

Ii) 

02 

© 

\ 

82 

Ii 

1700 

Ip 

JaB.1. 

8 


23 


48 

H) 

63 

© 

88 

i 

1 


4 

1 

24 

ii 

44 

D 

64 

i 

84 


Anna 

2 

Ip 

5 


Chaa I. 
26 

® 

45 


65 


Jaan. 

86 

i 

8 

w 

0 

5) 

26 


46 

i 

66 


80 


4 

ip 

7 

® 

27 


47 

P 

67 


87 

I 

6 


8 

(D 

28 


48 

5) 

68 


88 

H) 

6 


0 


20 

i 

Cmwtli. 

49 

W 

69 

9 

W.AM. 

89 

0 

7 


10 

IP 

80 


60 

ii 

70 

1 

00 

i 

8 


11 

10 

81 


51 

m 

71 

© 

01 

i 

0 

Ip 

12 

0 

82 

i 

62 

(g 

72 

i 

92 


10 


13 

51 

83 


68 

ii 

73 


93 

i) 

11 

Ip 

14 


84 

i 

64 

D 

74 

B 

04 

i 

12 

IP 

16 


85 


65 

(g 

75 

® 

WmllL 

06 

ii 

13 


16 

5) 

86 


50 


76 


96 


Geo. L 
14 


17 

W 

87 


57 

ip 

77 



® 

15 


PROVINCIAL SILVER MARKS 


BIRMINGHAM 

. 1800 

QOO© 

1900 


CHRSTSB 

. 1701 


1800 


SNETEB 

. 1601 

0009 

1800 

tap®iB 


8€$ alM> Ball^]iuurk» Gen. Information. 



SILVER MARKS 


N17 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


SILVER MARKS 

@@ ©®©@e9©@®g 



Oeo. 1. 
1716 


1736 

US 

1756 

m 

1776 

SI 

1706 

(D 

1818 

i 

17 

i 

87 

m 

67 

(g 

77 

Q 

07 

® 

17 


18 

0 

88 

m 

68 

© 

78 

© 

08 

m 

18 

10 

19 

99 

89 

@] 

59 


79 

Q 

90 

a 

10 


20 


40 


CeoJTI 

60 

® 

80 

m 

1800 

® 

Geo. IV. 
20 

0 

21 

m 

41 

® 

61 

ffi 

81 

E 

1 

m 

21 

0 

22 


42 

m 

62 

® 

82 

Q 

2 

m 

22 

0 

23 

IB 

43 

m 

63 

m 

83 

Q 

8 


28 

91 

24 

® 

44 

m 

64 

m 

84 

d) 

4 

m 

24 

lEI 

25 


45 

m 

66 

m 

85 

1 

5 

(S 

25 

0 

26 

ap 

46 

m 

66 

0) 

86 

IQ 

6 


26 

19' 

Cleo. 11 
27 

IQt 

47 

liflOl 

67 

Q 

87 

e 

7 

@ 

27 

iSI 

28 

m 

48 


68 

m 

88 

(SI 

8 

m 

28 

0 

29 

© 

49 


60 

® 

89 

© 

0 

© 

20 

10 

SO 

@ 

60 

m 

70 

® 

00 

B 

10 

B 

wm.iv. 

80 

P 

SI 

SI 

51 

s 

71 

a 

01 

© 

11 

a 

81 

P 

82 

B 

52 

m 

72 

® 

02 

B 

12 

m 

82 


83 

© 

63 

11 

73 

a 

93 

IS 

18 


88 

tr 

34 

® 

54 

1 

74 


04 

m 

14 


84 

C0 

85 

1 

65 

a 

75 

® 

05 

0 

16 

© 

85 


PROVINCIAL SILVER MARKS 


KEWCASTLB 

. 1702 

Q09QI 

1800 


SHEFFIELD 

• 1800 


1900 


YOHK 

• • 1700 

•fliQoa 

1800 

®easoo 



•ILVKR MARKS 


Nl8 


SSNKRAL. COMRENDIUM 


THE LONDON SILVER MARKS 


@£3 



© 


1836 

1856 


1896 

1916 

fAlEd. TOL 
yMJ 1936 

Vic. 

37 

57 


97 

17 

Geo. VI 
87 

38 

58 


98 

18 


38 

39 

59 

d 

99 

18 

i 

39 

40 

60 


1900 

\ 

20 

(E) 

40 

41 

61 

1 Ed. TO. 

21 


41 

42 

62 



22 


42 

43 

63 


8 

23 


48 

44 

64 


4 

24 


44 

45 

65 


5 

25 


45 

46 

66 


6 

26 


46 

47 

67 


7 

27 

m 

47 

48 

68 

® 

8 

28 

48 

49 

69 


9 

29 

m 

49 

50 

70 

® 

Geo-V. 

10 

30 

m 

50 

51 

71 

@) 

11 

31 

lai 

51 

52 

72 

© 

12 

82 

D 

Eliz. n. 
52 

53 

73 


18 

33 

© 

53 

54 

74 


14 

34 

® 

54 

65 

75 


15 

85 

(ul 

55: 


SCOTTISH 

AND IRISH 

SILVER MARKS 

EDINBURGH . • 

1700 

AVtl 

1800 O 9 @ P 

GLASGOW . . 

1700 


1800 @ Q 

DUBLIN . . 

1700 

f 9 

1800 Q B © 



MARKS ON CNOLISH LOTTERY NiS 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


VIARKS ON ENCUSH POTTER/ AND PORCEIAIN 

‘ttflsga g.l 7 ut 5 ^ 17 M| Darby c.l 730 - 1 fl« 


iackftJ A 
W-ir 49 

^crotoaond 
, , Mdant' 

AQcbgr N 2 


^ 5 -§§rt 

i 0 ccs«d«iwK tt Haocock 


174 ^- 

docl^ in 
I 7 sa' 2 e.ir 58 
aocboof* lo 


c.i 7 JB-irro. 
Boa> cm 7 -\trs 


-^ior«d 

;© offlow 

iTaarkft oa^m ^ 
*Chd 0 cA-l>crby' 
f«nbd,n 7 D-I 7 IM- 


laraJ 


prin&ta 09 ar|< 
[por^uwiia 




bkiA or r€/i 
ad^ Barr* pcrieJ 
IT 91 - IdOTT 

3 it^ht&Pcert‘ 




e.rM-mo 


<■*5 

cATiy lacised 
nooHo 


j^ + 

toUiie 

, 4 * ^ 


I rn 5 fit,iMrr<flrt 4 «in 

Afa^)Hr IW 3 -IW 

iaeiiMJiMrkMaa Ol 

f^irro-woo ^ FBII 

■ClwBW.Sric 

DuttSfiKaaBi y^l!Iu+ 


B», 

implViMi 

'ni^fc.Barr^BArr' 

FBB 

'ClM«i*rUUlC 0 

e.l 7 M‘isaz 


- ^ /* V V . emwwi ina nw: 

^ £> gjififet croMM-MiefiJ 

Y I®* 'I 


dceorAisJ uOBTcS 
1750-1770 


I blua 
lADd red 


issr 

^ f 

md red. ^ 

JSf # (| 


^^fa■c 4 ofcar 


ionj 

KcrraoJSwMo 

| 85 Z-|S 6 ;^ 



plttMoc 
os ri^orcs ond 
citQer laht pcco 


7 ^ l) WcodJirlWd 

M ‘ftrcfllaioCo.JiJ. 

•5c • I oS9 ) cr»«o «JLIti» 

NSsc. • 11- ekao^taiik hi Util 

%y print^Tta UcM. |.R^ivi6rt^ar. 

B I ^ogfiorAMm 

f Z 

toW««.cJW-«W <!-C^Ac«»td 


** ^ 


Many of the marks found on ceramics are merely 
the marks of piUnters and workman. Eyen when 
Identified, they are not a sure guide to the place of 
manufacture, as these people would work in many 
different factories in the course of their careers. 
The throwers or ** repatrers '* (the workers who 
assembled the various parts of figures, etc.) hi- 
variably used a mark scratched In the body of the 
ware imor to the blsouib>flrlng. These marks 
when uiMler the glaze can safoly be treated as 
genuine. A mark which has been ground In after 


firing, in order to deceive, will not have the 
characteristic burr or raised edge produced when 
soft day is scratched. 

Painters and ^ders would generally use one of 
the colours in their palette or gilt to mark the 
wares upon which they worked. This was prob- 
ably for the benefit of the management as payment 
was often on a piecework basis. 

The marks used on EhigUsh waxes were applied 
in several different ways— by incising, imprei[«iig« 
painting, or by transf^-prlntlng utkMf the gJaae 




MARKS ON BNOLISH POTTERY NSO 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 



Stake 

c, 

SpoJe imfresteJ or 

srops c.*fw^ 

SP01E^_C0|EUNP| 

& GARTOTT 


MARKS ON ENGLISH POTTER/ AMP PORCELAIN 

CaaM e4 (Salop) Cwucjjf^io 5 iw«. 

TtfRHER tjrEf.flal 

fRBprMtfetii 

C £ 

p ^ Catnual^ 

(J V KSJUaSTfit^w* 

c.(7r^.?a _ ; j 

Flyiyaoath Wfl-irroj 
)n tmJtr^e^ 

/J ^ blbtcATtfOdoscl «a'‘K 
“ cAlocirtf 

laai 

3rut.i .rro-jwi Sfi' w 

3arld^^^f3• 


1 


^lEziu 


T* 

V«;stol 

X 


£)(AmpU fior 

. Z3rilAa:^Ml 


Month \atHin 

<84^"iafl5 
C jAnesry 
Q F^res^ 

W Movli 

g X' 

M Jua< 

I July 
R CUiwt 
D Septuooer 
D pabUr 

K fhiain^ 

A l^cinbcr 

>-1863 

ExiwnlfL ^ 

6n ‘OMVuKyiSSS 

Ciasf 


"X 

'<B 

Mtu) tfaJ? 
irei- 


IWEPCWOOP^ c.(7^ 

irap(Vfi««d 

l y/i/eJi a iPCaA A 
c. ires- 6a. 

W&E 


l72»aA 



c.iga-v^:::;^- laiw 

C^AlDorjb 

^IIoRoioc4!Cc 

c.l7:y6CI'#5<bk!<jpi^ 

in 18 ( 0 - 5 /* 




^ A 


C.r857-^/ 

^ colour oi»5itf 
ejiatrer atVr^ 

c.m-7f 

*5oiqn5«l' 

. Naotjancd'A 


Ml ‘<fnpne»<«i 
A oroopof tweo Wf^usc^ 
Ui^ra ioJiraU^iJ^. 
after 1660 Moen asy»m 
dwi'no iMitfo 09 Of 

iOlr«Wa. , 
r *P)rtuiQj voce, 
work# pWfijfccd 
oa booe-obfol. 
fww. c. 1876. 

Mintgia , 3Uka. (753*" 

. c.rao(j-7o| 

iQOn^ prirAai <T3arl(c 
!i3euu(c'‘inif‘iaU > 

AA *.l«a-3< 
MAB c.ieM'41 
A«C» ««-7S 
MIH 


Vaar ItifcoB 


X 18+2 

t 

is^y 

H 18+3 

L 

1686 

C IB+) 

K 

1657 

A I8ff 

3 

16^ 

I J8+8 

M 

IW 

F (847 

Z 

1660 

U 16+0 

R 

i86t 

S m9 

0 

U6Z 

V ia» 

G 

1863 

P MW 

N 

)66f 

D ua 

W 

ISif 

YmfJ 

Q 

1866 

Jitff 

T 

1867 


Vadr lafttra 

i8Ae-iaa3 


X ISO 

H 180 

ISTD 

isn 

1872 
1573 
187+ 
ttW 

1878 
1877 

1879 


C 

A 

I 

F 

u 

s 

V 

P 

D 


1877 

1880 


(882 

1883 

|ir-6TM . 

ijsy*®' 

fwyjar 
' 


In bine (also in green after 1850). Marking by eectfon of the mark. This gaye copyright pro- 
paintinga tnuDsfer-prlntinga or atencUling over the tection for three years. After 1883 the mark was 
glase in enamel colours is always liable to be written as a number. e.g., Bd. Mo. 12345. 
fraudulent as these types of mark can be added at A further indication of late wares is the Inclusion 

yey time after the pl^ has been made. of the word '* England " In the mark. This was 

1842-88 many manufacturers* wares were neoessary to comply with the Amerloan McKinley 
marked with the ** diamond>mark illustrated Tariff Act of 1891. The full tenn **Made in 
above. T^ was an indication that the design England ** la an indication of 20th century manu- 
had been leglstMd with the Brltiift) Patent OfBce. facture. 

Oeramica was Class IV. indicated in the topmost 



MARKS ON CONTINENTAL POTTERY NSI 


OENERAL COMPENDIUM 


facWtes 

rac-Thiroux 

cTiW-JJlLCbit 



ioe^MX 


MARKS ON CO NTINENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
PRANCE '^ss V 

sAissfcj™* 

#■ f <5 

ITX^'^ISOO I 

“* PotUr i8+f~ 



tEyEIIlE 
Itue^ROUX 
rug jcCruaso[ 


f A' ‘7«IV - ^4 - AT 

,A UaeioilMt §-‘7C4 “iW 

ccUan fumeJra Zirn ^ ,,. 

E-IW AA-Jn» «lioUae 

riitJ.Ciian«a« 

H ofTM PJ>-|tI| 1744-.. ja«i 

••■‘ 2 S IKIfSI OARTE'^^f*-'**’ 

ss:;?^ FREREs ;Sf 


marffisoo rtpro- 
tlocuoa* maJe 
kHi- 

Samson & Ca. 


^gnoeci 

I? 3 i-I 80 « 


i 


ra«o*cAftJ 

xhiQi 


inivd 


♦ 2 >*Vi 

1*13 lUcic J)*\^ 


-J 

L-te 

iM-lW 
Q I W 
-•IW 

^•irri .. 
J*!lB.PP''lTi 


K^iTai , ^ . 

00-1^ 1780-189 


T?Z 3-94 

^lS<4 


- irra iNN-i. .. 

-irn oo-iTjz ^^ 1180-1 

Sk 3 ®*^ 


<f^aac5£ 
aodChneu 
lodins 
fStTMiRa 

-^p HiSpAao^l 

Tr%ke9(f9^ 

Utoictma 

gnamelst 

Itiii^ncoams 


c*ins^ I I 

Uite irflf-iflir ^ innd L«Cc»artill<nm J 

^ Soms l 8 oa^ 


te- 


— 1804 
CoiMoljr ptn'oj 


X.X 


M liac 




52vr^5 

aaJ 

km^cttU 

M^jssan 


Euwpcaa tfOdnMb j 


It WM not until the adoption on Metaeen por- nerer nguhulaed, and ezottpt fbr a brief period in 
edaJn In 1728 of the ** K«P.M.'* and In 1724 oftbe France frixm 1766. and tiro yean later in the Datoh 
cnM8-0wordB(ficom the anna of Bazony) that ntarka town of Delft, there wae no oompuleory marking of 
began to be used at all leguhurly in Bmope, The waxee. The fhotoriee of repute, proud of their 
placing of the mark underneath and the uae of blue produotlona. added a xeoogniaed mark and even 
are dear indloationa that the Chineae model wae iiaedlt,a8atNymphenbnrg,aspartofthedecora> 
bdng followed. The Metaaen piactioe wae then tlon. Their imitatorB left their wares nmnarked 
adopted by other German and, indeed, by most or employed a mark UkcAy to be mistaken for a 
porcelain factories of repute. moie famnnw one: Weesp and Toumay both 

Throughout the 18th century the praotioe was adopted a yenion of themssen erosBed-swords: 



MARKS ON CONTINENTAL POTTBRY NS9 


OBNBRAL COMPENDIUM 


MARKS ON CONTINENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
GERMAN/ . UTALYP-iwe 

TBrsrr=:-.^.»_ oibMrctUws\ 

iisTf-sr 


GERMAN/ 

ITlo- 

. X- 


impressed 


cipho^C^V\c^a$bjE |cl V gji WT ^ 

R«|JL|. e.frn)-9A %jCH\ 


Sortf goL.., 

HfSF^ 


c.lTO-5y 

IS fcLift 


^ippbcoburg 
1(^5'* pnz5£nl 

f impnes^ 
ir«»- 65 


yUa,\^70^X7\ 


I Vo^rj^a^tory c.inj-| 


P«l4a3^S8Br^3^ HSchst ^AXS^ 


Cooaixioatfa 


X‘ 

ly’Mai 

4 ^ 


^Dot parCoJi '\ 

C.I7&5-IT74 


ir^cir^r 

iyJ. “T? 

d 

►c,ir65-JT74. ^ 
Wac n 5 


*boc^'^ noark^ 


-laa^ 

inbLie 

1758-93 


Co%»i FActbra 
17^4-18/2 


I (nUaa. 

U.irr^-ieio 


rarsCgnocr j 

»’ 'Marcotiai 

Pmod' ^ yi 
I7r4-I8l4 ^ 

I9«kc«t 

all in Uac i 


WpnoidMJ 


, areitAtlVw^f MctsstfH ^ 

I^C'Shife’ ^ jjr 

«42- ^ Wuc 

CrX&nrA^ ■ CH^Ar mdr|<« en , 

.XX ^^18^ |N*fJ«« irrhieoi 


VnjMA l7»5-l8<f 

oer UltLlC. 


-rdnl<entha.l 


^ja c.ino-30 

Sbabt . |xrib(i 
ftr 44 -» 7 >») 


impressed tjjOfks of 


PHF & 

/S\ nstfdcrninarK 

yLimbdcIi pp2. 
. ina-fls ^ 


j’nUuc 

£.1758. 


V v flflutf-ori-Hfi 
V^/ 5chi«rb^ 
1817- 


■ *« . 
iRci^aa 


1>C£C4A , 1775-v 

4C1IC 

its Uac imprusd 


the torches of La Oourtille. the hooks of Bauen- 
steln, the hayforks of Budotetadt. the **L s of 
Limbaeh. and the **W** of Wallendoif. all 
drawn in Budi a way as to resemble the Meissen 
mark. 

The Arm of Samson ft Co. was estabUshed in 
Paris in 184&. datmlng to make “ Benroductions 
of Ancient Wofln emanating.f!ro]a^be Musei^ 
and from Mwate CoUeetions *'. ^ men imitatiM 
the tiM baxd-muriie porcelain of the Par Bast or the 


Continent. Samson's wares tire difficult to detect, 
due to th^ teing nmde flnm similar materials, 
whereas bis reproductions of sudi English factories 
as Bow. Chelsea, and Derby are more easily te- 
oogni^ as fakes. Unfortunately the range of 
Samson's marks. lUustiated above, do not appear 
to have been regularly used. or. as is sometime tto 
case, the orlgbial mark has been removed by 
grindi^ or by etching away with add, and a 
replica of a known genuine mark added. 




CH1NB8K miGN MARKS 


NS3 


OBNSRAL COMRBNDIUM 


CHINESE REICN marks 

Hung Wu ^ 


(1368-1398? 


it X 

(I999-It<x!) 


iii 


Vang Le 

(l403''M-24; 


MINC ry NASTY 

-(t. 

4 59 JL 

M.A 


HfiiAnTt 

(1+26'I435; 


m In.^ 

characwTs 

^ rn 

yuog Lo 

(I403'1f24; JE. ^ 

la arcbote script Ckcag Tiing 

(USS'IWJ 


Cbing Toi 
(1450-1457? 


sJt B& Tica SbuQ 


Chi&iq Hud. ' 

(1465-7487? 

Lung Ciffog 

gS^ 

~iii; /t* ^ 

ctaardcterd * 

M ^ 


flung Ks7 (1425? 


(7457-1464? 


4- 59 
IL SA 

Hung Chib 
"’(7480-1505? 

fi A 

t SL 

ChSngTe 

(1506-1521) 

^ A 
4 99 

Chia CUna 

(153-7566? 


P«i Chhcg(t620) 

ik A. 
4 59 


Tim cm ^ 
(1621-1627) 

4 § 

^ -75 


Factfur marks in the Western sense are prao- 
tically unknown on Chinese porcelain wares, while 
those purporting to record the period of nuuiu* 
facture ate so liable to be *' commemoratlTe or 
even deliberately ftaudulent, as to be a fteauent 
cause of dispute among students. Marks of the 
Ming Chinese Emperois. Hsdan Td, Ch'dng Hua 
and Chia Ching are commonly found on wares of 
the reign of the Ch*ing Eimie^ K*ang Hsi. while 
the reign name of K'ang Hsi himself, rare on the 


abundant porcelain of his period. Is chiefly found 
on 10th* and 20th-century wares. 

Under the rule of the Ming Emperors (1868- 
1644) the Sung ideals in pottery were largely 
rejected in favour of the vogue for fine-grained 
white porcelain heralding the beginning of a new 
period in Chinese ceramic history with its centre in 
the town of Cblng-t6 ChAn in Kiangsi province 
where a new Imperial factory was started in 1860 
with a prolifio output of early Ming Uue-and-white 



CHINESE REtON MARKS 


N24 


GENERAL COMPENDIUM 


CHINESE REIGN MARKS CH’INC DyNASTVl 


A 

^ it 

M m 

Shan Chth 
(l6H-r66l) 


UP«J 

In sent 
clzarActcrs 



la fl«Al 
coorActars 


A 

^ Jt- 

t tb 

Clften Lund 
(1736- 179^) 


A A 

Kuaog 

(1821-1650) 



Itz sezit 
cb&rActors 


iB 

S 

In ft«al . 
cDaracters 

A 

It A 

KuaiMffsD 

(l8Tf''I908> 


A 



ill 

In M&l 
characUrs 


(0 




In , 
^oracUcs 


■>£• A 




Qzla Ch'iod . ^ 
(17^6-1821} 

ht? 

2 

y 

a 
9 

fCnl:^ 

in teiJ 
ebsraclers 






Hslen ¥cim ^ 
(1851- 1880 



fa . 

cbATOcters 


■;§ A 

it 1^ 

Tong Chib 

(leat-fys) 



lo seal . 
cbaracUrs 



HsSonT'uRd 




Hung l^aa 
(1916) . 

(VSao Sttb-kal) 


JtrmwH fty •/. P. CiMMon, FMoria mnd Aliert Muteum, 


■afki flue enfund-pafaited poroelahi tx)th for the 
court and later for general uae and export. 

Following the fall of the Ming Dynaaty in 1944 
their dedlning cutture was revlyed by the Ch'lng 
Emperor K'ang Hal (1662—1722) who wae a 
Mtnmofthearta. TfaeBurcpeaninflueiioeorilM 
FroKfli and Netheilimdlah Jeralts at hla eoi^ is 
i in the Baioaue diaiaeter ef the eariy Oh*lng 


the reigns of Tnng-Cfbtng (1728~35) and Gh'ien 
Lung (1786-25) when exact copies of the olasaical 
Bung wares and the early Ming painted porcelain 


Them was a baoltward-looking tendency during 


The Imperial porcelain of the 12th century was 
as a rule carefully and weakly oonect in following 
earlier styles and models. The fhotenr was burnt 
in 1868 by the T'ai-plng rebels and hardly re- 
covered before the 1211 revolution ended the 
Dynasty. 




CALENDAR 


N 26 general compendium 

BANK AND PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

holldayB In the Spring «id Autumn. Northern 
England, Ireland obeervee all EngUrii holidays and. In 
addition, has a holiday on St. PatriS'e Day, 
and 17 March, and on 12 July, commemorating the 
Sr?*” Battle of the Boyne (1690). Easter Tuesday is 

vSrtTSfJE?fS2L«!Sn?,r*i? customary holiday for industry and trade. 

Years D ay^and lili^tion Day, May 9. Scotland The Queen's birthday (when decreed) is oh- 
® Day, a late Spring and a lerred in the Customs and certain other Oovem* 
below). In addition ment establishments as a holiday, 
most towns In Scotland have locally determined «»i«ui«uiuoubs oh » uouoay. 

log Easter Monday Apr. 16 *14110 Spring Junes 'Late Summer Sept. 2 

tSS •• AP'* L •• May 26 „ Sept. 1 

1070 „ Mar. SO ,, May 25 „ Aug. 81 

• Note.— In Scotland: June 3; Sept. 2 (1968) May 26; Aug. 4 (1960) May 25; Aug. 3 (1970) 


THE SEASONS 


Vernal Equlnop-Spring begins Mar. 20, 8.08 p.in. 

Summer Solstice — Summer begins June 21. 2.55 p.m. 

Autumnal Equinox— Autumn begins Sept. 28, 6.07 a.m. 

Winter SolsUce— Winter begins Dm. 22. 1.44 a.m. 

(These times are in B.S.T.) 


1070 

Mar. 21, 1.67 a.m. 
June 21. 8.43 p.m. 
Sept. 23. 11.59 a.m. 
Deo. 22, 7.36 a.m. 


QUARTER DAYS 

ENGLAITD. WAI^. AND N. IBKLAND. 


Lady Day March 25 \ Michaelmas . . . 

Midsummer June 24 Christmas . . . 

SCOTLAND. 

Candlemas February 2 | Jjammas .... 

Whitsun May 15 I Martinmas . . . 

HALF QUARTER DAYS 

ENGLAND 

February 8. I May 0. 1 August 11. 


September 29 
December 25 


. August 1 
November 11 


November IL 


GAME 


Game is defined under the game laws as includ- 
ing hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or 
moor game, black game. deer, rabbits and (in 
Scotland) ptarmigan. The close times for game 
are as follows (the dates given are inclusive). 
Bladr (or Heath) Game Dec. 11 to Aug. 10 
(Aug. 81 In Somerset, 
Devon, and New 
Forest). 

Grouse (or Moor Game) 
and (in SMtland) 

Ptarmigan . . . Dec. 11 to Aug, 11. 

Partridge .... Feb. 2 to Aug. 81. 
Pheasant Feb. 2 to Sept. 80. 

Deer, bares and rabbits are also protected to a 
limited extent. 

CLOSE TIMES FOB SPOBTING B1BD3 
Birds for which the close season is Feb. 1 to 
Aug. 81 (inclusive) : — 

Qodwlt. bar- Plover, Coot Bedshank. 

tailed grey common 


Curlew (other Moorhen Whlmbrel Plover, 
than stone golden 

Curlew) 

Birds for which the close season Is Feb. 1 to 
Aug. 31 (inclusive) (except below high water mark 
when it is Feb. 21 to Aug. 81 (inclusive) : 

Wild duck of the following species >— 

Common pochard Long-tailed duck Teal 

(}ommon scoter Mallard Tufted duck 

Gadwall Pintafl Velvet 

Garganey teal Scaup-duck scoter 

Goldeneye Shoveler Wigeon 

Wild geese of the following species 
Bean-goose Grey lag goose Wblte-fhmted 
Canada goose Pink-footed goose goose 
Birds for which the close season is Feb. 1 to 
Sept. 80 (inclusive) : — 

Capercaillie Woodcock (in Scotland Feb. 1 to 
Aug. 81). 

Birds for which the dose season it Feb. 1 to 
Aug. 11 (Inclusive) 

Snipe, common Snipe, lack. 


THE COUNTRY CODE 


aUARD AGAINST THE BISK OF FIBE. Great 
damage is done every year to crops, plantations, 
woodlands, and heaths. A match or cigarette 
thfown away or a pipe carelessly knocked out, 
picnic fires not properly put out or lighted near 
dry crops, can quickly start a blase. 

FASTEN ALL GATES. If animals get out of a 
field they stray. As a result they may do serious 
damage to erops, aufler injury on the roada, or eat 
food that la harmful. 

KEEP DOGS UNDEB CONTROL. Animals axe 
easily frightened, even by small, playful dogs. 
Stillbirths may be the residt. 

KEEP TO THE PATHS ACROSS FARM LAND. 
Crops are damaged by treading; flattened crops 
ate dilfioolt to harvest. Grass Is a valuable crop. 

AVOID DAMAGZNG FENCES, HEDGES, AND 
WALLS. If these are damaged, gaps will be 
caused. Where a man goes, an animal may 
follow. 


LEAVE NO LITTER. Litter is not Just un- . 
sightly, but often a danger as well. Broken glass 
and tins may injure animals and harm machinery. 

SAFEGUARD WATER SUPPLIES, Coantry* 
men often depend on wells and streams for water 
for themselves and for their animals. 

PROTECT WILD LEFB, PLANTS, AND TREES. 
Wild animals should not be disturbed, plaikts 
uprooted, or trees treated roughly, 

GO CAREFULLY ON COUNTRY ROADS. If 
there Is no footpath, walkers are generally safer on 
the right, facing on-oomlng traffic. Care and 
patience are needed by motorists when pasring 
farm animals. 

RESPECT THE UFB OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
Many of the machines and much of the business 
stock on which the farmer depends for hit liveli- 
hood have to be kept ih the open. Take eaie 
not to damage them. 



SUNRISB ANP SUNSKT N26 GKNKRAL COMPENDIUM 

SUNRISE AND SUNSET, LONDON 1968-9 

(These times are elTen In B.S.T. throoshout.) 


Simda^ IMS I Sondays. 1989 | Simdayi. 1969 


Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Date 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Date 

Sunrise 

SuDse 



a.m. 

p.m. 



a.m. 

p.m. 



am. 

p.m. 

July 

7 

4.52 

0.17 

January 

5 

0.05 

5.06 

July 

6 

4.51 

0.18 


14 

4.59 

0.12 


12 

9.02 

5.15 


13 

4.58 

9.13 


21 

5.08 

0.04 


10 

8.56 

5.26 


20 

5.06 

0.06 

Aumist 

28 

6.17 

8.54 


26 

8.47 

6.38 


27 

5.15 

8.57 

4 

5.28 

8.48 

February 

2 

8.87 

5.61 

August 

8 

5.26 

8.45 


11 

5.30 

8.30 


0 

8.26 

6.03 


10 

5.37 

8.33 


18 

5.50 

8.17 


16 

8.13 

6.16 


17 

5.48 

8.10 

September 

25 

6.01 

8.02 


23 

7.50 

6.20 


24 

5.50 

8.05 

1 

6.18 

7.46 

Vayifth 

2 

7.44 

6.42 


31 

6.10 

7.50 


8 

6.24 

7.30 


9 

7.29 

6.54 

September 

7 

6.21 

7.34 


15 

6.85 

7.15 


16 

7.13 

7.05 


14 

6.82 

7.18 


22 

6.46 

6.58 


23 

6.67 

7.18 


21 

6.43 

7.02 


29 

6.57 

6.42 


80 

6.41 

7.20 


28 

6.55 

6.46 

October 

0 

7.09 

6.27 

April 

6 

6.26 

7.40 

October 


7.06 

6.30 


13 

7.20 

6.11 

13 

6.10 

7.52 


12 

7.18 

6.15 


20 

7.32 

6.56 


20 

5.55 

8.04 


10 

7.30 

6.00 

November 

27 

7.45 

6.42 


27 

5.41 

8.16 


26 

7.42 

5.45 

3 

7.57 

6.30 

May 

4 

5.28 

8.27 

November 


7.54 

5.32 


10 

8.00 

5.18 


11 

5.15 

8.38 


O' 

8.06 

5.21 


17 

8.21 

5.08 


18 

5.04 

8.40 


10 

8.10 

5.10 

December 

24 

8.83 

6.00 


25 

4.56 

8.50 


23 

8.31 

5.02 

1 

8.44 

4.54 

June 

1 

4.49 

9.07 


30 

8.41 

4.55 


8 

8.52 

4.51 


8 

4.45 

0.14 

December 

7 

8.50 

4.52 


15 

8.50 

4.51 


15 

4.42 

0.18 


14 

8.57 

4.51 


22 

0.03 

4.54 


22 

4.48 

0.21 


21 

0.02 

4.53 


20 

9.05 

4.50 


29 

4.46 

0.21 


28 

0.05 

4.53 


MOON’S PHASES, 1968-9 

(These times are ffivcn In B.S.T. thouahout.) 


1968. 


New Moon 

July 

25 

12.49 p.m. 

First Quarter 

August 

1 

7.34 p.m. 

Full Moon 


8 

12.82 p.m. 

Last Quarter 


16 

3.13 a.ni. 

New Moon 


23 

12.57 a.m. 

First Quarter 


30 

12.35 a.m. 

Full Moon 

September 

6 

11.07 p.m. 

Last Quarter 


14 

9.31 p.m. 

New Moon 


22 

12.08 pm. 

First Quarter 


20 

6.07 a.m. 

Fuil Moon 

October 

6 

12.46 p.m. 

Last Quarter 


14 

4.03 p.m. 

New Moon 


21 

10.44 p.m. 

First Qxiarter 


28 

1.40 p.m. 

Full Moon 

November 

5 

5.25 a.m. 

Last Quarter 


13 

9.53 a.m. 

New Moon 


20 

9.02 a.m. 

First Quarter 


26 

12.30 a.m. 

Full Moon 

December 

4 

12.07 a.m. 

Last Quarter 


13 

1.40 a.m. 

New Moon 


19 

7.10 p.m. 

First Quarter 


26 

3.14 p.m. 


1969 


Full Moon 

January 

8 

7.28 p.m. 

Last Quarter 


11 

3.00 p.m. 

New Moon 


18 

5.50 a.m. 

First Quarter 


25 

0.23 a.m. 

Full Moon 

February 

2 

1.56 p.m. 

Last Quarter 


10 

1.08 a.m. 

New Moon 


16 

5.25 p.m. 

First Quarter 


24 

5.30 am. 

Full Moon 

March 

4 

6.17 a.m. 

Last Quarter 


11 

8.44 a.m. 

New Moon 


18 

5.51 a.m. 

First Quarter 


26 

1.48 am. 

Full Moon 

April 

2 

7.45 p.m. 


Last Quarter 



2.58 p.m. 

New Moon 


16 

7.16 p.m. 

First Quarter 


24 

8.45 p.m. 

Full Moon 

May 


0.13 a.m. 

Last Quarter 


9.12 p.m. 

New Moon 


16 

0.26 a.m. 

First Quarter 


24 

1.15 p.m. 

Full Moon 


31 

2.18 pm. 

Last Quarter 

June 

7 

4.39 a.m. 

New Moon 


14 

12.00 a.m. 

First Quarter 


23 

2.44 a.m. 

Full Moon 


20 

9.04 p.m. 

Last Quarter 

July 

0 

2.17 p.m. 

New Moon 


14 

3.11 p.m. 

First Quarter 


22 

1.10 p.m. 

Full Moon 


20 

3.45 a.m. 

Last Quarter 

August 

5 

2.3S a.m. 

New Moon 


13 

6.17 a.m. 

First Quarter 


20 

0.03 p.m. 

Full Moon 


27 

11.32 a.m. 

Last Quarter 

September 

3 

5.58 p.m. 

New Moon 


11 

8.56 pm. 

First Quarter 


10 

3.25 a.m. 

Fuil Moon 


25 

9.21 p.m. 

Last Quarter 

October 

3 

12.05 p.m. 

New Moon 


11 

10.39 a.m. 

First Quarter 


18 

0.32 a.m. 

Full Moon 



0.44 a.m. 

Last Quarter 

November 

0 

8.14 a.m. 

New Moon 


0 

11.11 p.m. 

First Quarter 


16 

4.45 p.m. 

Full Moon 




12.54 a.m. 

Last Quarter 

December 

2 

4.50 a.m. 

New Moon 



10.42 a.m. 

First Quarter 


16 

2.09 a.m. 

Full Moon 


23 

6.33 p.m. 

Last Quarter 


31 

11.32 p.nL 


Adavted from (he National Almanac bv permission of (he Contfolkr of H,Af. Statlonerv 09lee. 

A« from 18 Febniair 1968 CKodks in Britain are set omo hour fast on G.M.T. 

UGHTING-UP TIME is firom half an hour after locsal sunset to half an hour before local sunrise 


thiouidiout the year. 



CONVBitSIONS. RATES 


N27 


GBNBRAL. COMPBNOfUM 


FORBiaN ODBBBIIGIBS IN RELATION 
TO STBBUNO 


Country 

Ounency 

Parity^ 
value to 

Approxi- 
mate rate at 
11.3.68 or 



£ at 

latest date 



10.1.68 

available 

Argentine 

Peso 



Australia 

Dollar 

9-143 

2-147 

Austria 

Behllllng 

62-40 

61-85 

Belglum/Luz. 

Bolivia 

Franc 120-00 

Peso Boliviano 

. 118-86 
28-123 

Brasil 

Cruseiro 


7-683* 

British Honduras 

Dollar 

4-00 

4-00 

Burma 

Kyat 

11-429 

11-429 

Canada 

Dollar 

2-696 

2-602 

Oeylon 

Rupee 

14-286 

44-249 

Chile 

Escudo 


14-68 a « 

China 

Peoples 1 


6-909 

Colombia 

Peso 


38-76 a « 

Congo Republic 

Zaire 


1-20 a 

(Kinshasa) 

Costa Rica 

Colon 


] 6-924 

Cuba 

Peso 


2-396 

Czecliuslovakla 

Koruna 


17-28* 

Denmark 

Krone 

18-00 

17-843 

Dominican Republic 

Peso 

2-40 

2-396 

Ecuador 

Sucre 

43-20 

49-36* 

Egypt (U.A.R.) 

Pound 

0-836 

1-04 

El Salvador 

Colon 

6-00 

6-00 

Ethiopia 

Dollar 

6-00 

6-00 

Finland 

Markka 

10-08 

10-025 

France 

Fnmc 

11-849 

n-786 

French monetary a. 

C.P.A. Franc 

689-26 


terra. In C. end W. 
Africa aad Iklali^ 
gasy Republic 


Germany (Fed. Rep.) 

D. Mark 

0-00 

9-058 

Greece 

Drachma 

72-00 

71-626 

Guatemala 

Qiietsal 

2-40 

2-396 

Guyana 

Dollar 

4-80 

4-80 

Haiti 

Oourde 

12-00 

11-978 

Honduras Rep. 

Lempira 

4-80 

4-791 

Hong Kong 

Dollar 

14-646 

14-615 

Iceland 

Krona 

136-80 

136-75 

India 

Rupee 

18-00 

18-04 

Indonesia 

New Rupiah 

624-00* 

Iran 

Rial 

■ 181-80 

179-70 

Iraq 

Dinar 

0-867 

0-857 

Israel 

Pound 

8-40 

8-40 

Italy 

Lire 

!1,600-00 

1.490-00 

Jamaica 

Pound 

1-00 

1-00 

Japan 

Yen 

864-00 

866-75 

Jordan 

Dinar 

0-867 

0-808 

Lebanon 

Pound 

6-26 

7-656* 

Malaysia 

Dollar 

7-347 

7-365 

Morocco 

Dirham 

12-146 

12-125 

Mexico 

Peso 

30-00 

29-875 

Netherlands W.I. 

Guilder 

6-688 

8-623 

Netherlands 

Guilder 

4-626 

4-05 

New Zealand 

Dollar 

2-143 

2-143 

Nicaragua 

Cordoba 

16-80 

16-769* 

Norway 

Kroner 

17-143 

17-11 

Pakistan 

Rupee 

11-429 

11-429 

Panama 

Balbao 

9-40 

2-896 

Paraguay 

OuaxanI 


297-00 

Peru 

Sol 


98-00* 

Philippines 

Peso 


9-875 

Poland 

Zloty 


9-60* 

Portugal 

Escudo 


08-60 

Rwanda 

Franc 

240-00 

240-00* 

South Africa 

Rand 

1-714 

1-716 

Spain 

Peseta 

168-00 

167-00 

Sweden 

Kroner 

12-416 

12-38 

Switzerland 

Piano 


10-398 

S^a 

Found 

6-26 

10-20 

Ttiadand 

Baht 

49-92 

49-035 

Trinidad and 

T.T. 

4-80 

4-80 

Tobago 

Tunisia 

Dollar 

Dinar 

1-26 

1-262 

Turkey 

Pound 

(Lira) 

Dollar 

21-60 

21-60 

U.S.A. 

2-40 

2-896 

Uruguay 

Peso 

17-76 

475-00* 

Venesnela 

BoUvar 


10-70** 

Yugoslavia 

Dinar 


30-00 


* EstablUhed undet agreement with the International 
Monetary Fund which requires that the par value of the 
currency of each member be ezureased In terms of gold or 
U.a. Dollars. 

* Ofllcial rata. 

* Free market rate. 

* Not necessarily the eflectlye rate for all transfers . 

» Basic rate. 

* Provisional free market rate. 


mEBMOMETBR COMPARISONS 

Centtemde, [FUirenheit 

100 * 212 * 100 * 212 * 


95 

208 

20 

08 

90 

194 

16*5 

00 

86 

185 

12*8 

66 

78-9 

174 

10 

50 

75 

107 

7*2 

46 

70 

158 

6 

41 

06 

149 

1*7 

85 

00 

140 

0 

82 

55 

131 

• 1-1 

80 

52*8 

127 

• 5 

23 

50 

122 

- 0-7 

20 

45 

113 

> 10 

14 

42-2 

108 

- 12*2 

10 

40 

104 

- 15 

5 

80*7 

98 

17*8 

0 

85 

95 

20 

- 4 

82*2 

90 

25 

- 13 

80 

80 

SO 

- 22 

20*7 

80 

86 

- 3) 

25 

77 

40 

- 40 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, eubtraot 32 
de^es and multiply by 6/9 ; to reduce Oentlgi^e 
to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/6 and add 82 degrees. 
An altematiye method, nerhane easier to re- 



BOHAN NUMERALS 



LXX 

70 


LXXX . 

80 

n' 

Lxxxvin 

88 

* 

xc . . 

. »U 

V . 

IC . . 

. 90 

VI . 

c . . . 

. 100 

VII 

cx . . 

. 110 

vin 

CXI . . 

. ni 

X. 

cxc . . 

. 190 


oc . . 

. 200 

XI. . 

GCXX . 

. 220 

XII . 

cue . . 

. 300 

xm . 

oocxx . 

. 320 

XIV . 

CD . . 

400 

XV . 

D, . . 

. 500 

XVI . 

DC . . 

. 000 

XVII . 

DOC . . 

. 700 

xvm 

DOOC . 

800 

XIX . 

CM . , 

900 

XX . 

XM 

900 

XXX . 

M . . 

. 1000 

XL. . 

MD . . 

. 1500 


MDCCC . 

. lAOO 

iV 

MCMLXI 

. 1901 

LX. 

MM . . 

. 2000 


OBBBK ALPHABET 

A at Alpha j AT v nu 

B jS beta S f xi 

r y gamma O o oraicron 

A 8 delta IT ir pi 

E e epsilon P p rho 

Z C seta 27 a sigma 

H T} eta T T tau 

9 6 theta Y v upsilon 

I i iota 4> ^ phi 

K K kappa . X x chi 

A X lambda i psi 

M u mxk Si <a omega 



ACAOKMICAL. HOODS 


GENBRAL COMPENDIUM 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES— COLOURS OF HOODS 


Aberdeen 


B.Bd. 

MJBd, 

BJto. 

BBo^Agr. 

B.Bo.For. 

B8o.Bng. 


lf.Th. 

D.D, 

LL.B. 

LL.D. 

11.B., Oh.B. 
M.D. 

CbJI. 


BlMdc lUk, lined with white ellk. 

White lUk. lined nlth violet eUk. 

Boeiriei doth, lined with white ellk. 

Boeiiei doth lined with bleok rlblMd ellk 
the rihe ronnlng horteontelly. 

Bledk rilk, lined with onnge dlk. 

White dlk, lined with orange dlk. 

Bleok dlk, lined with graen dlk. 

Block dlk, edged with green dlk. 

Blade dlk, edged with waved green ellk. 

Block dlk, edged with green dlk end bor- 
dered Indde, within the green edging, 
with white doth <«") 

White dlk, lined with green dlk. 

fioorlet doth, lined with green dlk. 

Block dlk, lined with purple dlk, and 
bordered Indde with white allk (1"). 


White dlk, lined with pniple allk. 
fieaxlet doth, lined wltli purple dlk. 
Block allk, lined with pole blue dlk. 


Scarlet cloth, lined with pole blue aUk. 
Block dlk, lined with crlmoon dlk. 
Scarlet doth, lined wldt edmaon allk. 
White aUk, lined with erimeaD dlk. 


BBo. 1 

B.Phonn. , 
BJkrch. 

HBc. 1 
E Jhonn. j 
X.Arch. 


Old-gold lined ollveogreen taileto. 

Old-gold lined olive-green tofleto with 
dork red edging. 

Old-gold lined pole-blue taffeta. 

Old-gdd lined pole-blue tofleto with 
dark red edging. 

Old-gold lined m^om-orlmaon taffeta. 

Old-gold lined aoorlet tofleto. 

Old-gold lined acarlet tofleto with |* 
white edging. 


U.8e.(Econ.) Boae pink oUk lined with white aUk and 
^ „ edged with blue watered allk. 

B J>B. Block ribbed allk lined with dove-gny aUk 

and edged with blue watered allk. 
ILDB. Soariet ribbed aOk lined with dove-grey allk 

and edged with blue watered allk. 
B»Agr. Block ribbed allk lined with primrooe aUk 

and edged with blue watered allk. 
U.Agr. Bed ribbed allk lined with prinuoae allk 

and edged wlOi blue watered ellk. 

27fl«i>-Baohelora* and UOaten* hooda are of the almple 
ahape and Dootoia' of the full ohape. All the hooda have 
the neck portion at leaat edged with the pole blue watered 
Bilk peoalier to thla Univeroity. 


Birmingham 


IToCa.— All the hooda of this XTnlveraity are of uniform 
pear ohape of a cloth or ellk foundation and lined or edged 
with the oolonr pecnliar to the Faculty or Degree. 


Black, faced with S" red ellk interwoven 
with Unlveralty crest. 

Like B.Se. but full> lined. 

Unlveralty red, faced aa for B.Sc. 
like Pb.D. but fuUy l«ned. 


BeUast* The Qneen’i UniTersity 

B.A. Black ribbed aUk edged with white fur and 

the neck edged with blue watered eUk. 

ILA. Black ribbed ellk lined with tune eUk and 

edged with blue watered ellk. 

DJUt. Scartet aiqwrflne doth lined with white 

allk and edged with blue watered allk. 

B J>. Black ribbed allk Uned wltb white oUk and 

edged wltb blue watered allk. 

X.Th. Bed ellk Uned with black allk and edged 

with Une watered silk. 

DJ>. Scartet aupetflne doth Uned with black 

silk and edged with blue watered sUk. 

LL3. Black ribbed dlk lined with pink dlk and 

edged with blue watered dlk. 

LTfalf, Boyal Une ribbed aUk, lined with pink allk 

and edged with blue watered allk. 

LLJ>. Scartet euperllne doth lined with pink aUk 

and edged with blue watenkl auk. 

XJ.,BX!h., IBlaek ribbed dlk lined with acarietdlk and 

B.A.O. / edged with blue watered oUk. 

EXih. Bed ribbed aUk lined with white aUk and 

edg«^ with blue watered aUk. 

EJ>. Scarlet auperflne doth lined with scartet 

oUk and edged wUdi Uue watered dlk. 

EJL.O. Black ribbed dlk lined with purple oUk and 

edged with blue watered dlk 

BJMU Black ribbed dlk Uned with mauve dlk 

and edged with blue watered dlk. 

BJCna. Blue dlk lined with white dlk and edged 

with Une watered allk. 

D Jfoa. Scartet onperilue doth lined with blue dlk 

mAo mA with Uue Watered dlk. 

P1I.D. Scartet auperflne doth lined with videt 

dlk and edged with Une watered dlk. 

BJ9e. Black ribbed dlk Uned with green aUk and 

edged with blue watered dlk. 

EJBe. Red ribbed dlk lined with green dtk and 

edged with Une watered dlk 

DjSe. Soeim oupeiilne cloth Uned with green 

aOk and adged with Une watered eOk. 

BJBo.(Boob.) Black ribbed dlk lined with rose pink dlk 
and edged wltti blue watered allk. 


Black, edged with allver-grey watered allk. 

Black, lined with diver-grey watered dlk. 

Scarlet, Uned with allver-grey watered dlk. 

Crimaun, lined with silver-grey watered 
dlk. 

Black, edged with electric-blue watered 
dlk. 

Black, lined with decirlc-blue watered 

Bilk. 

Black, edged with pnmroae yellow watered 
sUk. 

Scarlet, Uned with electric-blue watered 
dlk. 

Giimaon, Uned with electric-blue watered 
dlk. 

Black, edged with tangerine watered allk. 

Black, lined with tangerine watered dlk. 

Scarlet, lined with tangerine watered dlk. 

Black, edged with oot>alt-blue watered dlk. 

Scarlet, lined with cobalt-blue watered 
dlk. 

Black, edged with cardinal watered dlk. 

Black, lined with cardinal watered dlk. 

Scarlet, lined with cardinal watered dlk. 

Crlmaon. lined with cardinal watered ellk. 

Black, edged with dark-red (Orenat) 
watered dlk. 

Black, Uned with dark-red (Grenai) 
watered silk. 

Black, edged with terracotta watered silk. 

Black, edged with terracotta watered allk 
and bound with grey dlk at top edge. 

Black, lined with terracotta watered silk 
edged with grey watered silk. 

Orimaon, Uned with terracotta watered 

Bilk. 

Scarlet, lined with terracotta watered allk 
and iKiuud wltb gre> ailk at top edge. 

Black, edged with bronze-green watered 
dlk. 

Black, Uned wlUi bronze-green watered 
dlk. 

Crlmaon, lined with bronze-green watered 
dlk. 

Soerlet, lined with bronze-green watered 


Ifote : — All hoods are of the full dmpe and aU capes have 
well-rounded comera. 


M.B., Ch.B. 
Oh.E. 

M.D. 

Ph.D. 

B.D.S. 


Bradford 

Bochdora 
(B.A., B.8c., 
B. Tech.) 
Maatera 
PIlD. 

Higher 

Dootoratea: 

Technology 


Black, edged 3' aaSron. 


Black, edged and fully lined saffron. 
Scarlet, fully lined saffron. 


reohnblogy Scartet, fully Uned saffron, edged on Inside 
li' violet. 

idenoe Scarlet, fully Uned saffron, edged on inside 

IK blue. 

jttefatare Scartet, fully lined saffron, edged on Inside 
ir wUte. 

JUsla:— -AU booda of this Unlveralty are of the full shape. 


All hoods are of the full shape, similar 
to Cambridge. Hooda are made of the 
University's special red stuff or allk. 
Bachelor’s hooda are partly Uned with a 
allk of a somewhat lighter shade of Uni- 
versity red. Maater* hooda are foU lined 
with white ailk, and Doctors* ore fully 
lined with salmon-coloured aUk. The 
M.B., Gh.B. hood <s fully lined with Ught 
ted allk and edged Inside the hood proper 
wltb I" of white allk. The LL.B. ho^ Is 



ACADKMICAL HOODS 


NM GCNSKAl* COMFKNDIUMI 


D.HIU 

Fb.D. 

Bito. 

M.Se. 

D.Bo. 

V.LItt. 

BJitt. 

M.D.B. 

B.8c.(Doin.Bc.) 

B.VJic. 


fidlT Un«d with the lighter ahade of TTnl- 
red end edged with I" violet ailk. 
The Ph.B, hood le of ted eUk tolly lined 
with dark violet ailk. 


[Thia ii an unconventional ayatem.] 


Brunei 

B.8e. Black, lined white and faced Inelde ir 

with Brunei blue velvet, reversed band 
showing blue In front. 

MBe. Brunei blue, lined silver and faced inside 

21" with Brunei blue velvet. 

Fh.1>. Mushroom. lined and edged Oardinal red, 

faced inside Si" wrltli Brunei blue velvet. 

BJSe. Oardinal red, lined and edged gold and 

laced 4i" with Brunei blue velvet. 

JVoto;— Bachelors* boods are of a special simple 

Masters* and doctors' of the Cambridge Shape. 


Cambridge 

Bceriet doth lined with dove*coIonred etlk, 
that la silk of a torquoiee>blue shot with 
roee-plnk. 

1<L.D. Bcailei doth lined with llght-ehefry ailk. 

M.X>. Bcarlet doth lined with mld>cherry silk. 

Be J). Bcariet doth lined with pink ailk shot with 

light blue. 

Iiltt.D. Bcariet doth lined with scarlet silk to 

match the doth. 

Mos.D. Cream damask lined with dark-cherry satin. 

B.D. Black corded silk lined with black silk. 

Ph.D. Black corded silk lined with scariet doth. 

MXlbir. Black corded sUk lined mid-cherry ailk. 

M.A. Black corded silk lined with white silk. 

LL.M. Black corded silk lined llght-cheny ellk. 

Mus.H. Black corded dlk lined dark-cherry aatln. 

MBc. Black doth lined pink dlk shot light Uoa. 

M.litt. Black doth lined with eoarlet dlk. 

M3. Mid-cherry dlk pait-llned with while fur. 

the tippet edged with white fur. 

B.ChJtr. Mid-cherry dlk part-lined with wUte fur 

but with no fur edging to the tippet. 

B«A. Black stuff, part-lined with white fur, the 

tippet edged with white fur (or black 
stuff, part^llned with white, the tippet 
edged with whitel. 

LL3. Llght-cheiry silk part-lined with wtatU tar, 

the tippet edged with white fur. 

Mns.B. Park-cherry satin parb'llned with white 

fur. the tippet edged with white fur. 

YetJLB. Mid-cherry dlk part-lined white fur, with 

white fur edging (2') to the tippet. 


M.Be. (Eng. k Black, powdar-Uue lining. 

App. Bo.). 

B.fic. (£i«. k Black, powder-blue lining, white for 

App. 8c.). edging. 

DJitt. Stewart blue, amalt-bhie lining. 

M Jt. (3oc.Be. Bla^ tarton-green lining. 

A Itetten). 

Ph.D. Btewait blue, eogdieU-Mue lining. 

B.Phil. Bla<k, egg^U-Uue lining, white Inr 

ed ging s 

M.Ed. Black, tuacan^llow lining. 

B.£d. Black, tnscan-yellow linl)^, vdilte fur 

edging. 

Hoods have a cowl without litiplpe, the cape 
being oblong with rounded bottom oorners. Ail are In eilUk 
ottoman. 


Dorbam 

jA, Black and white fur lining. 

M.A. Bladi and Palatinate purple. 

B.P. Black and black. 

P.P. Bcariet and Palatinate purple. 

B.O.L. Palatinate pnrple and white lor. 

P.OJ4. Scarlet and wlute. 

B.Mus. Palatinate purple and brocaded satin. 

D Jtfns. Brocaded satin and Palatinate pnrple. 

Ph.D. Bcariet, scariet and PalaUpate purple eOk 

edging 1". 

BBc. Palatinate purplMur, edged scerletsllkCn 

M3e. Black, Palatinate pu^e,edgad eearlet (i* ) 

I>^. Palatinate purple andecsriet. 

BJitt. Bcariet end gold. 

M.DJ). Boee and Ivory. 

B.Oom. Black and oeriee and white fur edging. 

M.Com. Black and cerise silk lining. 

and 1 Diploma (iiof Degree) :->L.Th. 

NotK — ^Palatinate pnrple sflk, doth, or eaaslroere Is 
peculiar to this University: ft is In fact a soft lUae shade. 


East Anglia 

B.A. Blue with 6'* eoral ontelde lining tu oqe 

fold. 

B.Bo. Blue with 6" spectrum-green outelde lining 

In one fold. 

M.A. Blue with coral ontelde lining tn folds. 

M.Bc. Blue with spectrum-green outelde lining In 

folds. 

Ph.D. Guardsman red with fsdngs seme oolour, 

D.Liit, Blue with oorsl outside llMng, draped. 

DJdus. Blue with Beaton-pink outside lining^ 

draped. 

D.Bo. Blue with speotmm-green ootdde lining; 

draped. 

D.O.L. Blue with eroene ontelde lining, draped. 


NotK—Tba neck band of the hood la of the outer oolour, 

with no edging of the lining material. The eomen of EainbUIgll 
tippets are equara. All hoods arc of the full shape. B.Areli. 


The City 


B.Oam. 

B.Sc. 

Maroon cloth, lined gold taffeta with 
** dlsdpUne '* colour neck band. 

BJ>. 

M.Sc. 

Maroon silk, lined and eape edged with 
gold taffeta, with *' disdpllne '* colour 
neck band. 

B.D.B, 

Ph.D. 

Maroon cloth, lined hall maroon aad half 



gold taffeta, with "disdpllne** oolour 
neck band. 

B.Ed. 

DJEte. 

Cardinal red doth, lined half maroon and 
half gold taffeta with "diadpline** 

BJIus. 


colour neek band. 

BBC. 

Dfcflipllnea: 

Engineering Blue. 


Bdence Grey, 

B.8c.(Med.8e.). 



BBo.(Soc.Bo.). 

HoM:— B adielors* hoods are of the dmplc diape, Masters' 

B.Y Jd. A B. 

and Doctors 

' of tbe full ehape. 

Ch.M. 

DJ>. 

Dundee 


D.DJ9. 

M.D. 

Stewart blue, cheny lining. 


Gh.M. 

Black, Imperial pnrple lining. 

D.Litt. 

M.B.,Oh.B. 

Black, ohetry linmg, white fur edging. 


D.l).8e. 

Stewart blue, ruby lining. 

D.Miie. 

M.D.S. 

Black, ruby lining. 


B.DB. 

Black, ruby lining, white Inr eddng. 

D.Be. 

D.ao. 

Stewart blue, buttercup-yellow lining. 

D.VJf. A B. 

M.ao. 

Black, buttercup-yellow lining. 


BJSc. 

Black, buttercup-yellow lining, white for 
edging. 

LL3. 

IiL.1>. 

Stewart blue, old-gold lining. 

IiL.M. 

LL.B. 

Blaefc, old-gold Itmng, white fur edging. 

LL.D. 

D Ate. (Bug. A Biewart Uue, powder-Utte lining. 

MJt. 

App. 8c.) 



Black dlk, lined with orange-brown silk, 
and edg^ with white fur. 

Black dlk, lined with pale prlmrMe yellow 
sUk, and edged with white fur. 

Black dlk, lined with purple dlk, and 
bordered with white fur. 

Black stuff, lined crimson sOk bordered 
ivory po^ a* broad, edged white fur 
showing a* orlmson silk at fkont of neek- 
hand. 

Black dlk, llnsd with pale blue dlk, and 
edged with white fur. 

Bcsriet dlk, with white sUk lining, and 
edged with white fur. 

Black sDiC lined with green sUk, and 
bordered with white fur. 

AsB.8c. 

Black dlk. lined with deep tnrqnolse silk 
and edg^ with white fur. 

Black sUk, lined maroon s&k bordered 
golden yellow a* broad, edged white tor. 

Black velvet, lined with golMn dlk. 

Black doth, with appended oape, lined aad 
faced with purple dlk. 

Blai^ dlk, lined with crlalsan sUk bordered 
with white dlk 3" broad. 

Black doth, lined with royal Mae silk dial 
with malie-odour. 

Bich scariet doth, lined with rich white 
corded dlk. 

Black doth, lined with green dlk. 

Black sUk, lined with maroon dlk bordered 
with golden yellow 3* broad. 

Black dlk, lined with Uue eflk, end 
bc^ered with white fur. 

Black dlk, hned wttb blue dlk. 

Blade dotti, with appended lined and 

teoed with blue dlk. 

Black dlk, lined with wUte eflk. 



ACADCMICAL HOODS 


NdO 


QKNKftAI. COMPKNDIUM 


JLArch. BlMk gllk, lined with onmge-liroim silk. 
UJi„OhA Blaek silk, lined with etiinionellk bordered 
„ ^ with white lur. 

M.D. Block silk, with eiipended cepe, lined sad 

fsced with crimson silk. 

Black silk, lined with ro:^ blue silk shot 
with maize colour bordered with ivorr 
^plla^l^' broad sad showing 8" of royal 

Black silk, lined white silk bordered green 
silk 8' broad, showing 8' green silk at 
front of neckband. 

U.Bo.(aoc.Be.) Blade silk, lined with deep turqoolse silk 
bordered with S" Ivory poplin and show* 
„ ing 3" of tnrqaolse alJk. 

1IC.Tbeol. Black ellk, lined with purple silk bordered 
with Ivory poplin iV broad and showing 
8" of purple silk at front of neck baml. 
M.Ed. Black silk, lined with pole blue silk. 

Ph.D. Black cloth, lined blue silk shot brown. 


B.Ed. 


Black, lined with blue ellk with scarlet 
cloth border. 

&f.Ed. Blade, lined and edged with blue silk. 

Black, Uned and edfpMl with gold silk. 

iirofe.*— All hoods are of the full shape with welbroundod 
capei. 


Heriot-Watt 

B.Br. Black, lined light blue ^th gold edging* 

M.8c. Black, lined light blue. 

D.SC. Light blue, lined white. 

B.Bc.lEng.). Black, lined dark blue with gold edging. 
&r.Sc.(Bng.). Black, lined dark blue. 

i>*Sc.(Eng.). Dark blue, lined white. 

B.A. Black, lined purple with gold edging. 

U.Lltt. Black, lined purple. 

D.LUi. Purple, lined white. 

Ph. D. Bfagenta with white lining. 


B.A. 

U.A. 

M.8C. 

Ph.D. 
Doctors 
ft Hon. 
Doctors 


Black, lined University rad taffeta. 

'1 Black, lined University red taffeta, faced 
/ Inside top edge 1 white. 

University red, lined maroon. 

1 University red. lined and edged white, 
f faced r black r from top. 


Jl^sfe; — Badrelor hood of the elmple Shape fas Oxford); 
Master of tall shape (as Cambridge); Ph.D. of tall shape (as 
Oxford Doctors): Doctor and Bon. Doctor of full shape (ae 
Cambridge). 


Dove grey cloth edged Faculty colour silk. 

Dove grey cloth lined Faculty colour silk. 

Scarlet superfine cloth lined dove grey 
cloth, edged with Faculty colour. 

Dove grey cloth edged Faculty colour silk. 

Dove grey cloth lined Faculty colour sUU. 

Scarlet superfine cloth lined dove grey, 
edged with Faculty citloor. 

Dove grey cloth edg^ Faculty colour silk. 

Dove grey cloth lined Faculty colour sUk. 

Scarlet euperflne cloth lined dove grey, 
edged with Faculty colour. 

Dove grey cloth edged Faculty colour silk. 


B.A. 

M.A. 

D.LiU. 

LL.B. 

LL.M. 

LL.D. 

B.8o. 

M.8e. 

D.8C. 


Dove grey cloth lined Faculty colour silk. 
Dove grey cloth lined with scarlet. 


B.A. (Social 
Studies). 

M.A. (Social 
Studies). 

Ph.D. (all 
FaculUes). 

The Faculty colours are:— 

Arts Kingfisher Uue. Science TurquolM blue. 

Law Purple. 8o^ Studies Dark blue. 

/Tols:— All bachelors have theological college style hoods 
uallned, all the seams ehow, and the hood proper Is merely 
edged with the Faculty colour 2" both Inside and outside 
the cowl portion. All Doctors* hoods (Incl. Ph.D.) are very 
heavy, being made of cloth and fully lined with cloth — no 
silk. AU hooda are of the full ahape almUor to Oambrldge. 


Glasgow 

MJl. 

B.D. 

U.Th. 

D.D. 

BX. 

LL.B. 

LL.D. 

MX.. Gh.B. 


Hall 

B.A. 

MJL, 

B.D. 

D.D. 

LL.B. 

LL.M. 

LL.D. 

B.Ma8. 

D.Mus. 

B.8C. 

M.Sc. 

D.8c. 

ll.9c.(F.con.) 

M.8c.(Bcon.) 

D.sc.(£con.) 

B.Ed. 

U.Ed. 

Ph.D. 

(in all 
Faculties) 


KmIs 

Bachelots 


Alt hoods are Uned jthroughout with the 
University silk, a turquoise blue taffeta, 
AU Bachelors* hoods loiher than B.D. and 
BJfus.) are of blackjlbbed nyon, of the 
Improved Oxford Bjiigon shape. The 
B.D. Is of black superfine cloth of the same 
■hape as the Doctors’.! The B.MnB. Is of 
the same shape as the B.A.. LL.B. and 
BJ9c., but Is of cream figured damask silk. 
The Doctors' hoods are of the Improved 
Oxford Doctors* shape with semi-circular 
cape. The Ph.D. is of claret coloiured 
cloth and the D.Mus. of cream figured 
damask silk; all the other Doctors* hoods 
are of scarlet superfine cloth. The necks 
of all hoods are cut in one piece with a 
single central seam and no neck bands are 
let in. Edging o( all hoods is forbidden 
except that Masters’ hoods are ordered to 
be edged I'* with the lining sUk (turquoise 
blue) round the cape portion only: all 
Masters’ hoods are of the London sliape, 
with well-roimded cape. 


Black, faced inside with gold, top edge 
piped University red. 

Black, Uned University red and piped gold. 
Gold, lined University red. 


Masters 
Doctors of 
Philosophy 

Doctors Purple lined University red, piped gold. 

Aefe; — All hoods are of the tall shape. 


Kent at Canterbury 


Bachelors 

Masters 

Ph.D. 

Higher 

Doctorates 

D.C.L. 

Faculty 

Colours: 


Lancaster 


M.D. 

BJius. 

D.MIIB. 

Ph.O. 

BBC. 

DBe. 

BXitt. 

DXItt. 

B.DB. 

M.DJS. 

B.V.MJS. 

M.TJ8. 

D.y.M. 


Black lined and edged with purple ellk. 

Black, Uned with oheiry ellk, oherry, and 
seariet cloth border. 

Black allk, lined with light edteny ellk. 

Soariet, lined with white silk. 

Black and red (Venetian red sUk). 

Black, Uned with Venetian red aUk, and 
MGflet doth boidof • 

Seariet Uned with red (Venetian ted silk). 

Black, Uned srltb soeilet silk nA scarlet B.A. 
oord border. 

Black sUk Uned and edged with scarlet silk. ]g.A. 
Beerlet doth lined with scarlet silk. 

Blade, Uned with asure blue allk, with m. LttU 
AGHrlfit ixifd bordttfa 
Scarlet, Uned with anm blue slik. 

Black, lined and edged with crimson silk. 

Black, lined with gold aiUc, scarlet cloth 


BUver. 

Gold. 

Cardinal red. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Natural Sciences— Purple 
Social Sdenoes— Grey 
Homanitles— Green 
D.O.L.— Black 


Note.’ — ^All hoods are of the special University shape, 
l.r., flat cape effect, with the faculty denoted by a centre 
•* V ** shape panel of vcl\’et. 


M.Sc. 


ScarM. srith gold onir- 

Black, lined with white allk, scarlet doth 
border. 

Seariet. lined wlfh purple silk. 

Black, lined with emerald green dlk, 
■earlet doth border* 

Black, lined and edged with emerald ^wen 
dlk. 

Blaek, lined with teiva-eoCta sUk, eeariet 


Ph,D. 

D.Lltt 

D.Sc. 

LL.D. 


Black. lined with grey taffeta with In 
side edging of red taffeta. 

Black, Uned with red taffeta with 11*' grey 
border. 

Black, lined with red taffeta with 1|*' blue 
taffeta border. 

Black, lined with red taffeta with H" gold 
taffeta border* 

Bed. Uned with red taffeta. 

Bed. lined with bine taffeta. 

Bed, Uned with gold taffeta. 

Bed, Uned with grey taffeta. 


Ksfs.'u.Tha B.A. hood Is of the shnple dhape; i 
hoods are of the tall shape. 


naok. lined and edged with terra*ootta M,A. 


Scarlet, lined with toRa>ootta lOk. 


B.D. 

DX. 


Dark green and white. 

Dark green, seariet and white. 
Seariet, dark green and white. 



OBNKIIAL COMPENDIUM 


ACADBMICAl. HOODS 


IX.B. Ulfrbt green. 

LL.M. Ught green and white. 

Lli.D. Scarlet and light green. 

M.B., GhA. Dark green and light green. 

OhJH. Dark green, white and light green. 

1(.D. Bcailet. dark green and light green. 

B JIus. Dark green and white. 

Ph.D. Green and ecarlet. 

BX3h.D. Dark green and middle green. 

MXih.D. Dark green, white and middle green. 

B.Se. Middle green. 

M.Bc. Middle green and while. 

DBc. Scarlet and middle green. 

D JJtt. Scarlet and dark green. 

M.Ed. Dark green, white and middle green V' 

laid on the lining. 

B.Gom. Light green and dark green. 

M.CQm. Light green, white and dark green. 

ilTofe;— Bacheime' and Hasten* hoods are of the simple 
shape and Doctors* hoods are of the full shape. 


B.A. Bed, lined with silver grey. 

B.8c. Bed, lined with royal blue. 

LL.B. Bed, lined with black. 

M.A. Bed. lined with sliver grey. 

M.8c. Bed. lined with royal blue. 

M.Ed. Bed, lined with tartan green. 

Ph.D. Bed. lined with a watered taffeta 

lighter shade. 

D.ljltt. Silver grey, lined red. 

D.Sc. Boyal blue, lined red. 

LL.D. Blsck. lined red. 

JVore.'- •Baehelon* hoods sre of a special simple shape, 
and all other hoods sre of a specific smsll full shape. 


B.A. 

M.A. 

D.L{t. 

LL.B. 

LLJtf. 

LL.D. 

B.Miis. 'V 

M.MUS. > 1 

U.Mus. > 

U.S. > 

MS. \ ^ 

M.D. > 

B.DB. 

M.D.S. 

B.Pharm. i , 

H.p}tarm. / ' 

B.Vet.Hed. 
M.Vet.HeiI. > 1 

D.VetJfed. J 

BAe. \ 

M.Sc. W 

D.8c. > 

B.Be.(Eng.) 
M.»c.(Kng.) W 

£>.8c.(EngO ^ 

B.8c.(Econ.) ^ 

M.Sc.(Kcon.) >C 

D.Sc.(Eron.) ^ 

M.Sc.tKst.Man.) J ® 
B.Ed. 


^ White (watered silk). 
^ Violet. 

^ Olive green (corded), 
j Old gold. 

Lilac. 

^Gold. 

}Gold. 

j>Gold. 


Liverpool 

B.A. I, lined with apple-blossom silk. 

Lered with white fur. 

Blsck clot I, lined with citron silk, and 
borderet with white fi 

Black clot) . lined with wiiite silk, edged 
witli two narrow lines of black velvet, 
and bordered with white fur. 

Black cloth, lined with green silk, and 
iKtrdered with white fur. 

Black cloth, lined with yellow silk, and 
bordered with white fur. 

Black silk or cloth, lined with apple- 
blossom silk. 

M.Ed. Black silk or cloth, lined with green silk. 

M.Arch. Black silk or cloth, lined with white sil^ 

edged with two narrow lines of black 
velvet. 

Black silk or cloth, lined with white silk, 
edged with one broad line of black 
velvet, 

M.Com. Black silk or cloth, lined with citron silk. 

Lltt.D. Scarlet cloth, lined with apple-blossom silk. 

B.Se. Black cloth, lined with slate-blue silk, and 

bordered with white fur. 

Black silk or cloth, lined with slate-blue 

D.8C. Scarlet doth, lined with slate-blue aUk. 

M3., Ch.B. Black cloth, lined with lavender silk, and 
bordered with white fur. 

Ch.M. \ 

M.Ch.Oith. [ Black sUk or cloth, lined with lavender 

M.Rad. r allk. 

M.Ch.Otol. t 

M.D. Scarlet cloth, lined with lavender allk. 

B.D.S. Black cloth, lined with dark red silk, and 

bordered with white for. 

M.D.3. Black silk or cloth, lined with dark red silk. 

LL.B. Black cloth, lined with bronss silk, and 

bordered with white fur. 

LL.H. Black sUk or doth, lined with bitnue silk. 

LL.D. Scarlet cloth, lined with bronse sUk. 

B.Eng. Black doth, lined with orange silk, and 

bordered with white for. 

M.Eng. Black allk or doth, lined with orange silk. 

D JBug. Seariei cloth, lined with orange silk. 

B.vie. Black doth, lined with grey sUk, and 

bordered with white fur. 

M.Vffo. Black allk or doth, Uned with grey silk. 

D.V.Be. Soariet doth, llnod with grey dlk. 

Fb.D. Soariet doth or oord, lined with UaekaUk. 

and trimmed with scarlet velvet. 

JTcis:— All hoods of this Unlverrity art of the simple 
ehape. 


M.Sc.fKst’.Man’.) J 

B.Ed. Eau-<1o-nH green. 

A'off . — All liondon hoods are of identical shape (hill shape 
with rounded cape), ^ith the exception of for 

whom the hood Is of light blue corded silk. Bachelors* hoods 
are of black silk or stuff faced and edged with silk of the 
faculty colour 3* only. Bachelors who are members of 
C’otivo(‘atlon are entitled to wear hMals lined with white 
silk and edged with allk of the faculty colour. With the 
exception of H.Mim.. for whom the hood is of medium blue 
corded silk. Masters’ hoods are of black corded silk, with a 
silk lining and edging of the faculty colour. For M.Ph{l. 
the lining la of claret colour with an edging of the colour 
of the faculty. Masters who are memlwra of Convocation 
are entitled to wear hoods with a facing, 11' wide, of white 
silk. Tlie Ph.D. hood is of claret -coloured cloth lined with 
silk of a lighter shade of claret, with an edging of the faculty 
colour about 1* wide. Doctors* hoods are of scarlet cloth 
lined with silk of the faculty colour. 


Loughborough 


Doctors of 
Philosophy 
Doctors 


Purple, lined grey (science) or yellow 
(technology). 

Purple, lined grey (science) or vellow 
(technology), with i* edging of grey 
(science) or yellow (technology). 

Purple lined and edged 1' maroon taffeta. 

Grey (sdence) or yellow (technology), 
lined and edged scarlet taffeta. 


iirors.’^-All hoods of the full shape. 


Blaachester (Victoria Univerrity) 


Loadon 


B.A. Black, pale Mae and fur. 

M.A. Black and pale blue. 

B.D. Black, heliotrope and fur. 

D.D. Gold and gold. 

LL.B. Black and violet. 

LLJd. Black and violet. 

LL.D. Gold and gold. 

M.B., Cb.B, Black and red. 

Ch.M. Black and nd. 

M.D. Gold and gold. 

Mas.B. Dark and light blue. 

Mus.D. Gold and gold. 

Ph.D. Gold and gold. 

B.Bc. Black, salmon and fur. 

MJSe. Black and salmon. 

D.8c. Gold and grid. 

D.Lltt. Gold and grid. 

B.D3. Blade, fOwn and for. 

U.D.8. Black and lawn. 

D.D.8. Grid and gold. 

B.A.<Theol.) * Black, heliotrope and for. 

B. A.(Mus. ) Blac^ prie Mae and lor. 

BJt.(Ec«m.) -L 

B.A.(Admin.) f Black, orange and for. 

B.A.(Gom.) 

M.A.(Eoon.) 1 

M.A.(Admtn,) f Black and ocaage. 

M.A.(Oom.) ^ 

B.8c. Tech. Blade, teira-eotta and fur. 

M.8c. Tech. Black and tena-cotta. 

M.Ed. Black and Uoldi-green. 

* B.A.(Theri.) who have gmdnated before 1967 an 
allowed If they wish to nse a hood with an edging of pale 
bine silk and white lor lining ladde the edging. 

ffofs;»All hoods are of the slaaple shape and are vron 
back to front vrlUx the tippet or UriMpn ontwards. 
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KewcasOe upon Tytt» 

MJS., B.8. Fiilattiwte {rarple and irhtte fur 

M.D. 

XJ3. 

D.Oii. 

BJ>J3. 

X.DB. 

D.D.eo. 

Bjk. 

BJkrdi. 

1C.A. 

ILFliil. 

B.Bd. 


LL.B. 

LLJf. 

LL.D. 

BBo. 

MBo. 

BBo. 

PhJ). 

NottixisliaiiL 


Bouiet, MMlet and Palatinate purple. 
Boae and Palatinate purple. 

Scariet. aearlet, Palatinate purple and 
white. 

Boailet. roae and Palatinate purple. 

Boae, Ivonr and white lor edipng. 

Boae and iTory. 

Bcarletf roae and iTory white edfdng* 
Blade, udilte for. old gold edging. 

Same aa B.A. 

Black and old gold. 

Bame aa M.A. 

Bane aa B.A. 

Bame aa M.A. 

Bame aa M.A. 

Scarlet, white and old gold edging. 

Bame aa M.A. 

Xaroon, Palatinate puiplo oad white fur 
edging. 

Xaroon and Palatinate purple. 

Bcarlet and maroon. 

Scarlet and white. 

Black, white fur. royal blue edging. 

Black and royal blue. 

Bcadet, white and royal blue edging. 
Scarlet and acarlet. 


B.D. 

D.D. 

LL.B. 

LL.M 

LL.D. 

D.Hoa. 

B.Litt. 

BBe. 

MBo. 

BBo. 

Ph.B. 


^ Light blue and Cherry and black. 

Light blue and purple and black. 

Light Uue and purple and acarlet 
^ Light blue and maroon and Uaek. 

Light blue and maroon and acaiiet. 

Light blue, pink and acarlet. 

Light blue and cherry and acarlet. 

I Light blue and royal blue and blatdc. 
ZJght blue and royal blue and acarlet. 
Light blue and Faculty odour and daret, 

H:Be.(ASle.) } Uue and green and black. 
BBe.(Agrlo.) Ught blue and green and acarlet. 

MbS'.(^‘bo.)} 

BBe.(App.8c.) Light bine and light navy and acarlet. 
B.Phana. Light blue and grey and black. 

X.Phann. Black, light blue and grey. 

K.Ed. Light blue and lilac and black. 

jracw— All hooda of thla BhlTeraity am of the full, 
Cambridge abape. AU Baohelora* hooda are of black atufl, 
lined for S" only with light Uue ellk. The hooda of aU 
Xaetera and of Bacbelora in Blrlnlty are of Uaok ailk, and 
lined ttaronghout with light blue aUk. 

The hooda of Bootora In PhUoaophy are of claret ooloured 
Bilk or doth lined throughoat with light blue ailk. The 
hooda of the Higher Bootora are of acarlet euperfliie doth 
lined ttueughout with light blue ellk. 

AU hoode of thla Unly^ty are bound (ooirt portion only) 
with a ribbon of the appropriate colour. The odours are:— 
Arts Cherry red. Pharmacy Bore grey. 

Thedogy Purple. Agriculture and Green 

Law Mamn. Horticulture 


Huaio Fink. 

Education LUae. 
fidenoe Boyal due, 

Qiford 

BJL. 


Applied 


GENERAL. COMPENDIUM 

toll apron ehape. BB^ M.A.. MjCh.. end B.D. hooda are 
of corded Mack eflk; the other Badidon’ hooda are of 
corded or ribbed ailk of the odour diown, lined or trimmed 
with white fur. When the Bnrgon diape la uaed the hood 
la halt-lined and edged with fur, but fur the Oxford abape 
only an edging of fur la uaed. 


Light nary 
due. 


B.D. 

BJ>. 


B.O.L. 
BM.. B.Oh. 

M.Gh. 

BJf. 

B.Mua. 

BJCna. 

BJUtt. 

BBC. 

BJUtt. 

BBe. 




Reading 

B.A. 

B.Ed. 

B.Mua. 

M.A. 

M.Bd. 

M.P.A. 

M.Phll. 

i>.LliU 

BBe. 

MBo. 

M.Agr.Bc. 

B.8c. 

PhJ>. 


All Beading hooda are lined with cream 
coloured ailk. Bacbelora' hooda are of 
dark due lined with cream ailk to a depth 
of 8". AU hooda are fuU abape. AU 
Boctora* hooda are of aoerlet auperfine 
cloth fully lined with cream ailk, of the fuU 
ahape, except Fh.B., which la of erimaon 
of 8". All hoods are full ahape. AU 
Boctora' hooda are of ecarlet euperftne 
cloth fully lined with cream ellk. of tbe full 
shape.exoept Ph.B., which le of ertmaon 
cloth lined with cream ailk (maroon 
BnaaeU-Cord la generally used). 


St. Andrews 

HJt. 

B.D. 

B.L. 

LL.B. 

LL.B. 

Mn8j>. 


Black, cheny lining. ‘ 

Wood Tiolet. white fur edging. 
Pimento, white edgings 
Pimento, white fur edgmg. 

dng (mtin). 


Black, half-lined and edged with white fur. 

Black ailk, lined erhnaon or shot erimaon 
aUk. 

Black, lined fine ribbed black ailk. 

Bcarlet anperttne doth, lined fine ribbed 
black ailk. 

Me^nm blue ailk, hatf-Uned and edged 
with white fur. 

uperflne doth, lined crimson ailk, 
blue aUk, halMlned and edged 
with white fur. 

Blaek dlk. lined and edged with Uue eUk. 

Bcarlet auperfine doth, fined erimaon ailk. 

Lilac dlk, half-lined and edged white fur. » . 
Cream aUk brooada, wfth apple-bloaaom yL n 
ambroidery. lined dterry otimaon dlk. 

J Scarlet auperfine doth, lined with grey aUk. 

Light blue, balMlned and adged white fur. 

Pffinr aa B Jdtt. 

Barh blua dlk. lined wHh white dlk. 

Bcarlet aaperflne cloth, lined navy-blue 


Safa?— The Oxford Badwlors* hooda (exeept B.B. A 
B.niiU) and the MJk. hood are either of Buigan or Oxford 
- The BMl. and lf.01i. hoods am always of Oxford 
XheBJ>. and aU Bootora* hooda am of the oorraoi 


Pimento, white lining (u 

Cerulean blue tllk or doth with a white 
lining (aatln). 

Ph.B. Banking blue, white lining (eatln). 

BBe. Purple lilac, white fur ed^ng. 

ILBe. Black, purple-ltlac lining. 

DBe. Purple lilac, white lining 6»t1ii). 

B.Lltt. Baffron yellow, white fur edging. 

D JJtt. Ballron yellow, white lining (ellk). 

JVola:— AU hoode of thla UnlTcralty of the full abape 

with weU-rounded capes. 

Salford 

Bachdon Light " unlTemlty-blue," lined gold and 
faced 2* faculty colour. 

Maatera Light " unlvenrtty-blue," lined gold and 

faced 8' faculty colour. 

Fh.B. Light blue, lined and edged scarlet. 

Boctora Bark blue, lined and edged gold. 

JTole.*— AU the hooda are of the apedal full ahape (aa 
Aberdeen). Faculty coloure bad not been Choaen at tbe 
time of gdhg to preae. 

BJt. Green, white fur and emahed atrawberry. 

M.A. Green and cmabed atrawberry. 

Litt.B. Red and emahed atnwberry. 

B JUua, Green, white tor and cream (brocade). 

B.MUS. Bed and cream (brocade). 

B.Bd. Green, white fur and cmdied atrawberry 

(Arts) or apricot (Pure Science). 

B.Bo. Green, white fur and apricot. 

M.Bo. Green and apricot. 

BBe. Bed and apricot. 

M.B., Qi.B. Green, white fur and red. 

Cb.M. Green and red. 

H J>, Red and red. 

B.DB. Green, white for and pale roae pink. 

M.D.B. Green and pale rose pink. 

LL.B. Green, white fur and pale green. 

LL.M. Green and pale green. 

LL.B, Bed and pale green. 

B.Jur. Green, white fur and oUve green. 

B.)Sng. Green, white fur and purple. 

M.Eng. Green and purple. 

D.Bng. Bed and purple. 

B.Mei. Green, white fur and steel grey. 

M Jfet. Green end steel grey. 

BJtfet. Red and steel grey. 

B.8c.Tech. Green, white fur and lUao. 

I[.8c.Tech. Oman and Mao. 

DBc.Taoh. Bed and Mac. 

B.A.Soen. Green, white for and lemon yeUow 

M.A.Econ. Green and lemon yellow. 

Lltt.B.Xk)on. Bed end lemon ydlow. 

B JL (And:. Btudiea) Green, white fur and old 

gold. 

(Arch. Studies) Green and old gold. 

Had and dark green. 

Aoiw— AU hoods of this University am of the full shape, 

Soniluunptoii 

Facolty oolours:— 

ArU MId-cerise Engineering Orange 

Law Blne(Univ. silk) Social Bdenoes Light green 
Bcienoe Rich gold Education White 

BJt. AU hoods are lined throughout with tbe 

H.A. Univerait) silk, a peacock Uue. Tbe neck 

B.Lltt. portion must be cut on the curve ulth a 
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LL.B. single central eeiun, eo neckbead must be 

LL.BI. lei in and the neck must not be edged. AU 

LLO. Bacfaeloce* hoode aie ol black ribbed rayon 

B.So. of tbe Improred Oxford Buigon shape. 

M.So. The oowl portion only is edged inriii* aad 

D.80. outside with I" of the Faculty oolonr, ex* 

B.ttc.(Eng.) cept in Law, in irblch case tiw* Uniwg ig 

Bi(.Bo.(Bng.) turned over I'' on to the outside to form 

D.Bo.(Ung.) the edging. All Masten' hoods are of the 

B.8e. (Sodel London shape, but with well rounded cape, 

Bclenoes) the cowl portion Is edged |" mad 

M.So. (Bodal outside with the Faculty colour except 

Bclenoes) LL.M.. in w'hlch case the lining niik y 

D.8c. (Sodid turned over |" on the outside to the 

Sciences) edging, and ILPhil. where the |" edging 

B.Ed. to the cowl portion b of elaret-ooloured 

JU.Phil. (In all silk. The cape ci Masters* hoods b edged 

faculties) I" with the peacook*blae lining sUk. All 

Pb.D. (in ail Ph.B. hoods are of ciMet>ooloured cloth 

Faculties) fully lined with peacock-blue silk. All the 

Hl^r Boctors* hoods are of scarlet super- 
fine cloth fully lined with peacock-blue 
silk. Ail Doctors’ hoods (Ino. Ph.D.) are 
ol the improved Oxford D J>. shape. 


Strathclyde 

B.A. Blue, lined with white silk. 

B.Bc. Blue, lined with gold silk. 

B . Arch. Blue, lined vdth gold silk, bound with ecer- 

let cord. 

Blue, lined end edged with white eilk 

bound with black cold. 

Blue, lined with wlUte silk with a f " edging 
of white Bilk. 

Blue, lined with gold silk with a edging 
of gold Milk 

Blue, lined and edged with white silk, 
bound with scarlet cord. 

Blue, lined with white silk with a fledging 
of gold silk. 

As lor BJt., B.Sc., BJLrch. (as appro- 
priate). 

D.Ro. As for BJtc., B.Arch. (as appropriate). 

D.X4itt. As for B.A. 

LL.D. (kofiorb e a only) Blue, lined with white 

silk, bound with scarlet oord. 
yot «: — All hoods are of the full shape, of saltire blue 
the blue of the Bt. Andrew flag). 


Surrey 


Sussex 

} Black cloth lined with grey tar In squares 
end edged with 1*' band of sUk In school 
colour. 

H.A. IBlack alpaca lined with dove grey ellk 

MBo. j with edge bound in echool iMrionr. 

M.Fhll. Bhuh alpaca lined with dove grey silk 

with band of soartoi silk over lining 
set in 1" from edge. 

D.Plifl. -) 

LLD. I No hood but a distinctive gown b pn- 

DBo. f scribed. 

DJJtL 


LL.D. 

M.B.. B.(%. 
H.CJh. 

M.D. 

B.Mne. 

MJtfns. 

B.D.S. 

M.I).B. 

B.Pharm. 

M.Pharm. 

D.MUS. 

B.Bc. 

MJte. 

D.8c. 

Ph.D. 

DJJtt. 


Black and green rtiot blue (8"). 

Black and green shot blue. 

Black and purple shot red (8*'). 

Black sUk lined with red sUk shot with 
purple. 

Bearlet and purple idtot red. 

Black and black abet green and white. 
Black and shot green edged white. 

Scarlet and Mack shot green and white. 
Blue and pearl silk Hidng to a depth of S'*. 
Blue silk folly lined with pearl-colou^ 

Bilk. 

^Blaek end shot aaxe blue edged purple. 

^Bladc and Aot saxe blue. 

Scarlet and peari. 

Black and black shot yellow. 

Black and black shot yellow (3"). 

Bcariet and black shot yellow. 

Crimson and Faculty colour. 

Scarlet and green ehot blue. 


Note: — ^Bachelors* hoods are of the simple shape, Mastera* 
and Doctoim* hoode are of the full shape. 


St. David’s Ciollege, Lampeter. 

B.D. Black aUk, lined with violet and edged with 

white sUk, 

B.A. Black stuff or silk, edged oa Inside end 

bound with miniver. 

Note : — Both of Cambridge pattern. 


B.Sc. Black cloth. 

U.Sc. Black cloth. 

M.Fhil. Black cloth with blue rayon damask York 

edging. 

Ph-D. Cardinal red cloth. B.A. 

D.Sc. Gold layon satin. B.^U 

A’ote: — All tbe hoods of this University are fully lined T>’ phii! 
with blue rayon damask and except lor the BJM. bood, n'linip 
which Is modified similar to simple Oxford, are i^l of unl< 
form parabolic shape. 


Grey wtth white edging. 
Grey with red edging. 
Bed with grey edging. 
BedvWlth grey lining. 
Bed with grey lining, 
(hon. degree) 


THE BEAUFORT SCALE OF WIND FORCE 


B'-rtti- 

Jori 


Wind 


Effect on land 


Speed 


number 


0 

Calm 

1 

Light air 

2 

Light breeze 

8 

Gentle breeze 

4 

Moderate breeze 

6 

Fresh breeze 

6 

Strong breeze 

7 

Moderate gale 

S 

Fresh gale 

9 

Strong gale 

10 

Whole gale 

11 

Btoim 

12 



Smoke risea TerticaUr 

Direction shown by smoke but not by wind 
vanes 

Wind felt on face; leaves nistle; wind vanes 
move 

Leaves and twigs In motion; wind extends 
light flag 

Raises dust, loose paper and moves snuill 
branches 

Bmall trees In leaf begin to sway 

Large branches in motion: whistling in tele- 
graph wires; difficulty with umbrellas 

Whole trees in motion; difficult to walk 
against wind 

Twigs break off trees: progress Impeded 

Slight structural damage occurs; chimney 
pots and slates blown off 

T3c^ uprooted and considerable structural 
damage 

Widespread damage, seldom experienced In 

RiigliiJifl 

Winds of this force only encountered in tropi- 
cal revolving storms 


M,pX 

Ewdt 

LefeS than 1 
1-8 

liBSB than 1 
1-8 

4-7 

4-6 

S 12 

7-10 

13-18 

11-16 

10-24 

17-21 

23-81 

22-27 

32-88 

£8-38 

80-46 

47-54 

84-40 

41-47 

55-83 

48-86 

64-75 

67-65 

Above 75 

Above 66 
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ELEMENTS 


Element 

(Symbol) 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Valency 

Element 

(Symbol) 

Atomic 

Number 

Atomic 

Weight 

Valency 

actinium(Ac)* . 

89 

227 


molybdenum 




aluminium (Al). 

13 

20 0815 

3 

(Mo) . . . 

42 

05-94 

3.4.6 

americium (Am)* 

05 

248 

8. 4. 6. 6 

antimony (Bb) . 

61 

121-76 

8.5 

neodymium (Nd) 

60 

144-24 

3 

argon (A) . . 

18 

30-048 

0 

neon (Ne) . . 

10 

20-183 

0 

arsenic (As). . 

33 

74-9216 

3.6 


03 

237 

4. 5. 6< 

astatine (At)* . 

86 

210 

1. 8. 6. 7 

un: ^ iliBfl 

28 

68-71 

2,3 

barium (Ba) . 
berkelium (Bk)* 
beryllium (Be) . 

66 

07 

4 

137-34 

240 

0-0122 

2 

8.4 

2 


41 

7 

102 

02-006 

14-0067 

254 

8.6 

8.6 

bismuth (Bi) . 

83 


3.5 

osmium (Os) 

76 

100-2 

2. 3. 4. 8 

boron (B) . . 

6 


3 

oxygen (0) . . 

8 

16-0094 

2 

bromine (Br) . 

36 

70-000 

1. 3. 6. 7 

palladium (Pd) . 

40 

106'4 

2. 4.6 

cadmium (Cd) . 
calcium iCtk) . 
callfoniium(Cf)* 
carbon (C) . . 

cerium (Oe) 
caesium (Cs) . 

48 

20 

98 

6 

68 

66 

112-40 

40-08 

240 

12-01116 

140-12 

132-005 

2 

2 

2.4 

3.4 

1 

■ 

15 

78 

04 

84 

10 

30-9738 

106-00 

242^ 

242 \ 
30-i02 

i 

3.5 

2.4 

3. 4. 5. 6 

1 

chlorine (Cl) 

17 

85-463 

1. 3. 6. 7 

50 

140-007 

3 

chromium (Cr) . 

24 

61-006 

2. 3.6 

61 

01 

146 

231 


cobalt (Co) . . 

copper iCa) 
curium (Cm)* . 

27 

20 

06 

58-0332 

63-64 

245 

2.3 

1.2 

8 

3 

dysprosium (Dy) 


162-60 


radium (Ba)* . 

88 

226 

2 


3 

radon (Bn)* 

80 

252 


einsteinium (Es)* 
erbium (Er) 
europium (Eu) . 

00 

68 

63 

254 

187-26 

161-06 

3 

2.3 

rhenium (Be) . 
rhodium (Bh) . 
rubidium (Bb) . 
ruthenium (Bu) 

75 

45 

37 

44 

^9 

3 

1 

3. 4.6.8 

fermium (Fm)*. 

100 

262 


samarium (Sm). 

02 

150-86 

2.3 

fluorine (F) 

0 

18-0084 

1 

scandium (Sc) . 

21 

44-056 

3 

francium(Fr)* . 

87 

223 

1 

selenium (Se) . 

34 

78-00 

2. 4.6 

gadolinium (Gd) 
gallium (Ga) . 
germanium (Ge) 
gold (Au) . . 

64 

31 

32 

70 

157-25 

60-72 

72-60 

106-967 

3 

2.3 1 

4 

1.3 

silicon (Si) . . 
silver (Ag) . . 
sodium (Na> 
strontium (Sr) . 
sulphur (S) . . 

14 

47 

11 

38 

16 

28-086 

107-870 

22-9808 

87-62 

32-064 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2. 4.6 

hafhium (Hf) . 

72 

EEnTIjH 

4 


73 

180-048 

5 

helium (He) 

2 

4-0026 

0 


4.3 

00 

6.7 

holmium (Ho) . 


1 VI iTrPl 

3 

tellurium (Te) . 

52 

127-60 

2. 4.6 

hydrogen (H) . 



1 

terbium (Tb) . 


158-024 

3 

indium (In) 
iodine (I) . . 

iridium (Ir) 
iron (Fe) . . 


114-82 

126-0044 

102-2 

65-847 

3 

1. 3. 6, 7 
-3.4 

2.3 

tlialium (Tl) . 
thorium (Th) . 
thulium (Tm) . 
tin (Bn) . . . 

titanium (Ti) . 

81 

90 

69 

50 

22 

■ 

1.3 

4 

3 

2.4 

8.4 

krypton (Kr) . 

36 

83-8 

0 

tungsten (see 
wolfram) 




lanthanum (la.) 
lawrenoium(Lw)* 

67 

103 

138-91 

267 

3 

uranium (U) 

92 

238-03 

4.0 

lead (Pb) . . 

82 


2.4 

vanadium (V) . 

23 

50-042 

3.6 

lithium (Li). . 

lutetium (Lu) . 

7? 

6-030 

174-97 

1 

8 

wolfram (W) . 

74 

183-86 

6 




xenon (Xe) 

54 


0 

magnesium (Mg) 
manganese (Mn) 
mendeleevium 

12 

23 

24-812 

54-9380 

2 

2,3, 4.6,7 

ytterbium (Yb) 
yttrium (Y) 


173-04 

88*005 

2,3 

8 

(Mv)* . . 

101 

266 


sine (Zn) . . 

SO 

65-37 

2 

mercury (Hg) . 

80 

200-60 

1.2 



01-22 

4 


* In the CRAes of theee dements, which are very rare or not found in nature, but have been artl- 
ficlallF prepared, atomic weight in the chemical sense is meaningless; the inteml mass of the most 
stable isotw known is given. 

In 1961 the Isotope of Carbon-14 replaced OxygeAas a standard, the weight of its atom being 
taken as exactly 12. This change of standard has meant a slight adjustment in atomic weights from 
the old chemical scale. 

The new elements with an atomic number higher than that of nranium 238 (element 02) are termed 
Transutanics. 


GAS LAWS 

Boyle's Law (1662) pV » constaot. 

Charles* Law (1787) ^ » constant. 

Van der Waal's equation (p+^) (F — 6) •• MT where a and h are oonstanta 
Adiabatic expansion of a gas pF^ constant where v 
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MEDICAL IklATTERS 

PABTL INTRODUCTION. 


(a) HOW TO USE THE SECTION. 

Diseams do not exist In watertight compart- 
ments, but doctors arrange them according either 
to their cause or the area of the body affected. 
This plan has been followed here, and at the 
beginning of ea<di part an account of the group of 
diseases under discussion is given. Unless you 
know enough already, you would be wise to read 
it. 

Here is some advice about your attitude to 
disease in general, and your use of this section in 
particular. 

First of an, and obviously, no book is a sub- 
stitute tor the doctor, and when you are ill you 
must see him. There are good and bad doctors, 
competent and incompetent ones. Just as in any 
other profession or trade: so choose a doctor you 
can trust, and (hen believe vdud he teHU you and 
carry oui hU advice. There Is no use complaining 
about the whole medical profession Just because 
you are dissatisfied with your own G.P. If you 
are, you should change hh^ 

Secondly, never believe what yon hear from non- 
medical sources. Literally millions of people are 
made miserable every year by taking to heart 
nonsense told them by others, who may well be 
quite unaware of the harm they do. or even have 
the very best intentions. In any medical matter 
ask your doctor, and ignore your next-door 
ndghbour's a^ed-for or unasked-for advice. 
Do^rs are sometimes wrong, but they are much 
less likely to be wrong than someone without a 
medical education. Remember, too, that the 
statement that there is no cure for a disease does 
not necessarily mean that it is deadly: and it 
never means that nothing can be done to make it 
more tolerable. There is much more to modem 
doctoring than simply curing the curable. 

Tliirdly, don't try to diagnose your own trouble 
or decide what treatment you think you should 
have. lliiB section will have failed completely in 
its intentions if It puts you in the position of a 
character described by an English humourist, 
who. from a medical dictionary, discovered that 
he had every disease listed in it with the solitary 
exception housemaid's knee. Diseases which 
appear to the layman to have the ** same " 
symptoms may be vastly different in seriousness: 
iniluensa and poliomyelitis, for example, may in. 
the initial stages, appear very similar. So also 
may stomach ulcer and cancer of the stomach. 
No human being is infallible, but it is most im- 
portant that yon Aould go to the person who is 
best fitted to know — your doctor. 

Lastly, you should not be misled into thinking 
that you can always tell the seriousness of a 
disease by the general appearance of the patient. 
Children, in particular, may have a high tempera- 
ture, or even be delirious, on one day, and the 
next be out of bed and wanting to get back to 
sohooL On the other hand, many of the most 
dangerous fevers (as we imall see later) are 
accompanied by a low temperature and do not 
appear parUcultf ly dramatic in the initial stagea 
Tlius a young woman who may be aware of nothing 
wrong but lack of energy and getting ea^y tired 
may be dangerously ill with tuberculosis of the 
lungs. 

The best rule is to seek medical advice either 
when you have suddenly become ill with symp- 


toms 3 mu don't understand or (and this Is equally 
important) if you have gradually been feeling less 
fit over a period of time. Perhaps, too. It Is wise 
to call your doctor if you have been ill with 
anything for more than three days. Yon should 
noi call in a spedalist before seeing your G.P., as 
is BO often done in America and on the Continent. 
Specialists are very clever, but are naturally 
prejudiced in favour of thc»r own subject; for 
example, an eye specialist will be predisposed to 
think of your headache in terms of eyestmin, an 
tax, nose, and throat specialist in terms of sinus 
trouble, and a psychiatrist in terms of mother-in- 
law trouble. Therefore you should first have a 
check from your G.P., who knows a little of all 
these things and probably a great deal about you 
and your past history. He will then advise you 
about a specialist if necessary. 


(b) NEW VIEWS ON MEDKSNB 

(1) Body and Mind. In former times, or. at 
least during the nineteenth century, the body was 
regarded as a sort of machine belonging to you in 
much the same way that you own your watch. 
Yon went to your doctor and. in effect, said; 
** Now what on earth are you going to do about my 
stomach? " — and you spoke as if. somehow, your 
stomach didn't have anything to do with the real 
yon — ^it was Just an awkward thtaig that happened 
to be annoying yon. But we know now that 
this Is not so-Hhat your body i$ you. that It is a 
fort fighting against such enemies as poisons, para- 
sites, germs, cancer, and injuries. defences 
are seriously weakened by not enough of the right 
kind of food, insuflioient sleep, or by anxiety. 
Your anxieties and worries can kill you Just as 
surely as the other agents, and can prevent re- 
covery or retard it when you are already ilL 

A stomach ulcer therefore is not Just somethhig 
that is happening to you. you are happening to 
it. Your fears, your JealousieB, your hatreds, 
your inability to get on in lifh, can bo (In same 
cases) Just as harmful as germs or poisonB— in 
tact, they act by setting ftee glandular poisons in 
yoiv blood-stream. Scientists have discovered a 
reaction which they call the "stress response,* 
and we now know that stress can ultimately lead 
to sickness or death without any bodily injury at 
all. Thus, Dr. L. J. Saul, a leading American 
doctor, writes: " Emotional stress In which there 
is no physical damage can produce responses 
which lead to actual damage and even to death.'* 
Rats in the laboratory can be killed through 
long exposure to fear caused by loud noises or 
other forms of shock without even being touched. 

This stress factor is emphasiBed not because H 
is more important that the other enemies of the 
body or mind (it would be better to say body- 
mind), but because, as we shall see later, it does 
cause serious diseases, and, secondly, as mentioned 
already, it influences the ptocess of recovery. A 
pmeon who is afiraid or has no hope is leas likely to 
recover from pneumonia or another disease than 
one who is hopefiil. who has peace of mind and 
confidence. 


(2) New Views about Health. A great deal of 
nonsense has been talked about the healthy life: 
at one time we were told to take eighteen chews to 
each bite, to do deep breathing, to take plenty of 
exorcise, to get lots of fresh air, to eat regularly (or 
to indulge in peculiar diets). But more recently. 
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eDilnent dooton have cast doubt on most of these 
fancies. Moderate exercise is necessary to health, 
but athletes who indnlKe in violent exercise have 
not always been noted for longevity. Fresh air 
is pleasant and stimulating, but. where actual 
breathing is concerned. It is no better than the air 
in most rooms. CertaiiUy, one of the problems 
of our time is sir pollution by smoke and Diesel 
fbmes, which are highly dangerous, but at present 
we are considering ordinary fresh air in comparison 
with the air indoors, and, in this case, the experts 
say there is little difference so fhr as health is con- 
cerned. 

A balanced diet containing correct amounts of 
the baslo food substances Is essential, but there is 
no evidence that when, or at what intervals, you 
eat makes the slightest difference — unless you are 
a sufferer Ihnn stomach ulcer, in which case it is 
necessary that the intervals between meals should 
not be too long. The whole business of having 
meals at fixed Intervals is nothing but a social con- 
vention, and in modem life obviously a matter of 
convenience. 

Sleep, too. is a necessity. But different people 
require vastly different amounts of sleep. Some 
manage on as little as three hours, others seem to 
believe that they need ten or more, and there are 
well-authenticated records of people who never 
sleep at alL For example, a certain Dr. Pavoni 
in Northern Italy did not sleep for sixty years 
and made a virtue of necessity by specialising in 
night callst Insomnia is unpleasant, but its only 
harmfiil effect results not from sleeplessness itself 
but ftom worry about it: for many people seem 
to believe that if they do not sleep they will go 
mad or at least become seriously ill. This is 
quite untrue. 

In a number of studies of men and women who 
lived to a ripe old age it was found that the only 
factors in common between them were that they 
had a good balanced diet of heaitby food, that 
they had contented minds, and that they were 
interested in something which gave them an aim 
In life. They also came of long-lived famllira — 
for living a long and healthy life depends partly 
upon heredity. 

So the main rules of health are: do not think too 
much about your health unless It gives you trouble: 
have an interest in life and be prepared to sacrifice 
a lot for it (nothing useful has ever been done by 
those who axe always ** taking care " and being 
over-cautious): eat a good balanced diet: do not 
worry, and have a contented mind. 


(8) New nmsB. A great snirgeon. the first 
of the modems, was Ambrose Par6. who died in 
1680. and one of his best known sayings was: 
** I apply the dressing, but God heala the wound." 
He was quite right: for until about forty years 
ago, or even leas, all the phyalcian could do was 
to put the patient in as favourable a state as 
possible to enable his body to cure Itsrif. That is 
to say, there were hardly any specific drugs— 
drugs that had a direct effect on the disease. 
There was quinine, discovered by the Spaniards 
in America, which waa specific for maluria. and 
there were iron (spedfle for anwmia) and digitalis 
(specifio tor certain types of heart disease), but 
otherwise nothing until the nineteenth century, 
when Paul Ehrlich discovered salvaisan, which is 
si^flc for syphilis. Ehrlich died In 1914, having 
conceived the 'brilliant idea of drugs whidi he 
described as " magic bullets " — <.e., drugs which, 
like bulletB. would be aimed at the real cause of 
the disease. They would, that is to say. be 
spedflo. 

Since then a large number d* auoh drugs have 
been discovered. For example, the antibiotics, 
such as penloflUn, discovered in 1928 by Fleming 
at St. Mary's Hospital. Paddington. Later. 
Florey and Chain in Oxford, hdped in the war 
years by the vast resouroeB of the American 
pharmaceutical industry, were aUe to make 
penldUin available to the pitollo in auffident 
quantities by new tedmiques of production. 
Peniotttin ispxaotically non-poiaoiioaf (altbough it 
ie poealble to become allergio toit.scinetlmee with 


serious results). It can kill some genus in a dilu- 
tion of one part of pendllin to one hundred million 
parts of water: it is effective against streptococci, 
the cause of blood-poisoning, s^^ in wounds, and 
many other diseases: and also against the germs 
of anthrax, gonorrhoea, meningitis of some types, 
syphilis— a whole list of plamies which have 
troubled man for centuries. Blood-poisoning, 
whether from wounds or ohlldirth. used to be 
almost incurablo— now the rate of cure is 8(H90 
per cent. : anthrax and gonorrhoea have an almost 
100 per cent, rate of cure. In pneumonia the rate 
is about 90 per cent., and early syphilis can be 
cured in a wedc, instead of the previous two to 
three years. 

But this was only the beginning. Other anti- 
biotics— stieptomydn, tetracycline, erythromycin, 
and many others— are helping to wipe out the 
terrible scourges oi the hiunan race, in particular, 
in the case of atreptomydn. tuberculosis. The 
sulpha group oS drugs— sulpkadiazine, sulpba- 
dimidine, etc. — ^bave also proved a great boon. 
Then there are the new drugs which have created 
a revolution in psychiatry — (^he tranquillisers 
which relieve anxiety, the drugs which dear up 
certain types of depression, and substances such 
as cblorpromazine which make it possible to nurse 
formerly violent patients in the wards of a general 
hospital. The antihistamine drugs help in many 
cases of allergy, the anticoagulants prevent 
further attacks of coronary thrombosis, and every 
year new and powerful aids in the fight against 
disease are discovered. 

Of course, these potent new dnigs are not with- 
out their concomitant risks. The doctor is 
trained to weigh the harm they can do against the 
disadvantages of md using them in any particular 
cose. He should not use them for every trivial 
illness in which their only effect may be to shorten 
slightly the course of a condition which, left alone, 
would recover of itself. Yet in Britain and other 
technically-advanced countries indiscriminate 
prescribing is common, largely because of pres- 
sure on the doctor from his patients and the drug 
firms. The busy mother whose child has a mild 
sore throat is not going to see the child sweat it 
out when she knows from post experience that a 
dose of penicillin can remove the fever and most 
of the symptoms within twenty-four hours. She 
is unlikely to listen to the argument that the 
slower process Is capable of increasing the body's 
resistanoe to foture attacks, or that repeated ad- 
ministration of penicillin may create germs which 
are insensitive to it In a foture emergency, or. 
worse still, produce an allergy to the drug. The 
thalidomide tragedy of 1962-3, when a new seda- 
tive. hailed as being both effective and safe (cases 
were quoted of would-be suicides who had taken 
up to 100 of the tablets without loss of life), 
resulted in the birth of children with undeveloped 
arms and legs to mothers who had used the drug 
in early pregnancy, and prolonged neuritis in some 
adults, has been quoted against the drug industry 
as an example of cut-throat competition allowing 
new preparatlonB on the market before they bad 
been exhaustively tested. But the truth is not 
quite so simple. There can he no reasonable 
question that the drug industry needs to be under 
stricter control; that its methods of advertising 
Its wares to the doctor are wastefol. Importunate, 
and often in bad taste; that different firms put 
out what is virtually the same drug under various 
trade luunes which merely leads to confosion: 
that the " authorities " quoted in the advertising 
of some drugs are often obscure individuals in 
countries not noted for the high standard of their 
practice of medicine writing in equally obscure 
lonnmls; and that many drug firms make grossly 
inflated profits at the expense of our National 
Health Service. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that some of the best drug firms have 
played a major part in medleal progress. But 
they must constantly check their commercial 
instinots where these oonfliot (as they sometimes 
do) with your interests as the patient-consumer. 
To be ftlr about thalidomide, the flmt is that 
nobody previously had seriously oonsidered the 
poBribility of a drug oapaMe of causing deformity 
in the unborn child, and. if they had done, it is 
quite likely that the danger would still have been 
undiscovered, since cmiy certain laboratory 
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anlxnals respond to ihalidomlde In a shnilar w&y Improve on the delicate tecbniquee then reached, 
to man. drug had been exhauatively teated But events have proved them wrong. Operations 
by all ordinary methods before being put on the on the heart, for exsunple. whibb would Imve been 
market, and for a number of years (during which, inconceivable a short time ago are now canted out 
in Germany, it was on sale to the public without daily-Hhe heart can be opened and defects of the 
prescription because of Hs apparent safety), all-important valves made good. ** Blue-BableB ** 
millions of people took it without any 111-effecte or adults with a heart disease which might have 
either immediately or subsequently. Its terrible led to their death in a few years are now cured by 
side-effects were, in fact, limited to those mothers surgery, and it is possible daring such operations 
who used it in early, not later, pregnancy, and in to cut off all the blood from the heart by deflect- 
a lesser degree to a small proportion of adults ing it through tubes to an artificial heart outside 
who developed unpleasant, but not dangerous, the body — a machine which pumps the blood 
symptoms of neuritis. round the body whilst the real heart Is at rest. 


The taking of any effective dnig is always a 
calculated risk. We have mentioned that the 
use of peniclllin->a drug which is almost com- 
pletely non-poisonous— may neverthdess cause 
other germs and fbngi to multiply in the body 
with unpleasant results. This is because peni- 
cillin wipes out. not only the disease-producing 
germs it is being used to destroy, but the peni- 
cillin-sensitive harmless germs which hold the 
other potentigliy harmful germs at bay. Thus 
those who keep on sucking penicillin losenges for 
a real or imaginary sore throat may devdop a 
black tongue due to the spread of a fbngus nor- 
mally present but kept under control. Other 
antibiotics, described as '*wlde spectrum** be- 
cause they wipe out an even greater variety of 
germs than penicillin, also kill the organisms re- 
sponsible for the absorption and possibly the 
creation of vitamin B in the body, thus caudng 
severe vitamin deficiency. Tranquilllsera made 
by various firms vary from the wholly useless to 
the very useful, but both can have unpleasant 
side-effects. One type is prone to lead in a small 
number of cases to severe depression, others may 
lower the blood-pressure to a degree that causes 
fainting attacks, and serious blood and liver 
diseases are not unknown if not common. Both 
tranquillisers and the antihistamine dru gs ca n 
cause some people to become extremely drowsy — 
an obvious danger if one drives a car or works on 
heights. Even aspirin causes gastric hasmor- 
rhages which have sometimes been very severe 
and even lethal, particularly in those with peptic 
ulceration of the stomach and duodenum. 
Aimirln. one of the most useful and safest of drum 
should never be taken for an ** upset stomach , 
or by people with known stomach trouble. Such 
patients would be warned that about 160 pm- 
parationa including some hang-over remedto 
widely advertised for ** upset stomach **, contain 
arge quantities of aspirin (acetyl salicylic acid). 

None of this should deter the patient ftom being 
advised by a doctor he trusts to use whatever 
drogs are prescribed: It shoidd deter him firom 
putting emotional pressure on bis doctor to obtain 
drugs unwillingly ^ven. It is high time that we 
gave up the notion that no patient should leave 


This however. wiU be described In more detail 
later. 

Then there are the new anfesthetics, snoh as 
Pentothal. which are injected Into a vein In the 
arm instead of being breathed in through a mask, 
as were ether and chloroform or ethyl chloride. 
Pentothal is much safer, and avoids the un- 
pleasant after-effects of vomiting and nausea, 
which usiudly followed the old type of ansBsthetic. 
Most curious of all aneesthetists use the poison 
curare, used by South American Indians to poison 
their arrow-heads. Curare produces paralysis, 
but in small doses merely gives the degree of 
muscle relaxation which is so important to the 
surgeon when he is operating. 

Lastly, we might mention the new techniques 
of plastic surgery. Thus large areas of skin which 
have been destroyed by severe bums can be 
replaced by d&aving off thin layers from another 
part of the body. These do not need to cover 
completely the whole damaged area: small pieces 
are scattered over the wound and gradually grow 
together. Comeal disease (the cornea is part of 
the ** window *’ of the eye. and when it becomes 
opaque the patient cannot see) is treated by 
removing the diseased cornea and replacing it by 
a cornea removed from a dead body, or sometimes 
from an eye which has had to be removed from a 
live patient for other reasons. There are. in 
fact '* cornea banks " where corneas are kept in 
refrigeration for ftiture use. just as there are 
** blood banks** for use in blood transfiislons. 
Other advances in surgery will be described else- 
where in the section. 


(fl) New Approaches in Social Medicine. Medi- 
cine has passed through many phases from the 
time when diseaee was rerarded as a punishment 
from the gods or a sign of devil possession to the 
present era, when increasingly there is a tendency 
to look on society as the patient. Indeed, one 
commonly hears doctors and sociologists now- 
adays talking about '* the sick eociety.*' 

The early primitive stage came to an ond--at 
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ships with others rather than medicine of any kind, 
^e boosing shcMge. a bullying boss, or a nagging 
molber-in-law cannot be removed by a tranquil- 
]lBer--in fact, a tranquilliser, by making a man or 
woman feel bettor, may prevent them from con- 
structively solving problems which exist in the 
real world. We should all leam to rel7,ae little 
on drugs as possible: stop taking tzanquilUsem or 
pep^Us when wo are merely worried about epme- 
f.hfng fha-t any normal peracm would worry about, 
or because we are just ” fed-up*'; st^usLv 
antibiotics (wblcb are badly needed eto^ere In 
the world) for trivial Infections in which they aro 
anyhow uedees: stop swallowing vitamin pills 
which do not relieve tiiedness and tie merely 
wanted on this overfed nation: etop buying any 
patent medicine whatever. Modem drugs are 
potent and effective: they are a dagger to d^roy 
the enemy of diseaee. But. like a da^, those 
who play about with them incom^entiy and 
unneoeesaiUy aie Uabie to get badly hurt 

(4) Mew llelbodB In flutm. Only a few yean 
before the Second World War mimy eurimons 
were saying that surgery bad reached its extreme 
Umite. It was imi^lble, they believed, to 


look bmn to deteriorate when, during the Middle 
and Dark Ages (that is. from the fall of tine Boman 
Empire right up to tbe fifteenth century), there 
was a return to the belief in dcvU possession and 
supernatural causes. 

Eighteenth-century medicine in Europe was 
materialistic, regarding the body as a n^ine. 
It was fo^ed upon a sort ci psoado-sdtoc^ 
although, of course, there were always individual 
exceptions, phystdans such as Sydenham to 
England, who. avoiding all theories, based toeir 
work on observation €i tjM Jl^ 

me^nisUo approadi persisted right through the 
nineteenth century, but medicine became more 
and more truly scientific, and the century saw the 
most rapid advances to we field ever knoim imtU 
ourownttoies: the dleoovery of germ by Pasteur, 
of antiseptics to combat them by litater. of 
vaccination by Jenner and ansesthetlcsby the 
American W^ and the Soot Simpson. J^nse 
of the microMOpe by Virchow, who wi^ Oeiman, 
brought great advances to the undeistandtog of 
disease and Ehrlich, another .Ger^. qo^v^. 
as we have alieady ^ Idea of **nia^ 
bullets'* which would attack the germs at the 
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root of « disease wlfihont hannliig tbe iiatieiit. 
But COM of the greatest of all these great men is 
ga^pe^t he least known. His name was Edwin 

From the earliest period of recorded history 
human commnnltlee had been oonstantly ravaged 
by great plagues whidi swept over their lands year 
after year, killing untold mlUlona. Budh plagues 
are recorded In the Bible and other ancient books, 
but. when town Ufe beeame more and more 
common, as during the Boman Empire and the 
liiddle Ajges In Europe, the oveicrowded conditions 
were even more favourable to the spread of disease. 
The Black Death of 1848-0 wiped out almost half 
the population of Europe. But. even in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century in London, tens 
of thonaands died from typhuajtyphoid. and small- 
S>oz--«nd not only tbeee, for porlodiculy chdera 
would be brought into the country by tiavelleiB 
from abroad. 

In the Dace of these terrible visitations the 
individual physldan was heApleas. He could not 
treat each one of the many aksk even hod he known 
how. and Chadwick's claim to fame leets on the 
fact that he waa the first man to think In terms of 
seeiol control of diseases, by so dealing with their 
causes that they were prevented from arising at 
olL In order to wipe out typhoid and cholera, he 
argued, we must ensure clean water supplies: for 
these diseases are caused by germs carried In 
polluted water. In order to attack typhus and 
plague, one must get rid of the Hoe wmdi carry 
the genne of typhus and the rat-fleas which carry 
the germs of plague (Indnding. of course, the rats, 
which. In turn, carry the fleas). 

In the past, some attempts had been made to 
segregate the nek to prevent the spread of disease 
—for example. In the case of leprosy (which, 
strangely enough, we now know to be leas in- 
fectious than most germ-borne diseases). But 
segregating iboae who are ak^ with typhoid or 
cholera is of little use if othen are still drinking 
polluted water. Just as it is of little use segregating 
plague oases if rats with their infected fleas are 
allowed to run at large. So theee early attempts 
met with little sueoess, due to ladr of ullde^ 
standing of how the infections were passed on. 

Chadwick was bom in a Lancashire liumhonse 
where the children were washed every day all 
over, and he luthlessly drove an obsession with 
deanlinem into the headi of his countrymen until, 
later in the century, it was posrible for the German 
philoaoGher TreltaoUm to tell hia class in Berlin: 

Ikudish think soap la civilisation." Al- 
though this remark waa meant cynically, there is 
little doubt that aoap. if it is not dvillBatlon in 
itadf, has played a greater part in making dvUisa- 
tion possible than many more daborate lemediea. 
A population riddled with duouio infectious iUneas 
has neither the time nor the energy to apply to 
the arts or sdenoes. and soap did a great deal to 
reduce infectioD. 

One of the first Pnblle Health measuieB was 
introduced hr Chadwick and othen when they 
brought in lem^tlon to purift the water supply 
of London. FrovlODsly, the dtisens hod used 
water from the Thames (they still do, but only 
after it has been filtered and sterilised at the 
waterworksl). and from filthy, refuse-laden ponds 

TSor^vTcoamiSlon^an^ 

1842. the principal snggestioDS of wbidi were; a 
muniofoal water supply for all towns: sdentiflo 
drainage both in town and country: and an 
indmendent health service with large powen for 
dealmg with thoee who endangered the livee of 
othen by polluting water or causing nulaanoes. 
He also pnmosed a national service for interment 
of the finod; for in those days bodies often re- 
ttoliied for days in the overcrowded hames of the 
poor wttbOQt burial. 

Rhat has the twentieth oenturr contributed to 
iheconoeptofsoolalhealtbf Well, of coarse, there 
bss been a great deal of tegiriatlon along the lines 
initiated by Ohadwictk to oontrol dis ea oo , and a 
great many other meosaies have been introduced 
oCBcemed with the idea of positive health— not 


merely preventing bod health, but trying to bring 
about the highest possible state of good health. 
Omnge juice, milk, and good meala for school- 
children have brought about a transfonnation In 
child health which has become apparent to the 
least observant in the last ten or fifteen years. 
And the National Health Service is in the direct 
Une of descent from early nineteenth-century 
legislation. 

But in fotore yean it is probable tturt the main 
achievement of the twentieth century in social 
medicine will prove to be its extenskm of the term 
" social health " to cover every aspect of com- 
munity life, not only in such subjects as bodily 
health and its control of social means, but also 
such problems as mental iUnw crime, delln- 
Queney. drug addiction, and so on. What we ore 
now asking ouiselveB is: how tu are these 
problems produced by society itself, and if this is 
the case, how far can we go in preventing them 
by social means? 

Social medicine takes the[ view that these 
problems can never be dealt wim solely by moral- 
ising and retribution, but only py dispassionately 
analysing causes and dealing), with them. In 
this century we have developM a social con- 
science. Not always, it is tri|e. a very well- 
informed social conscience, but at least this is a 
good beginning. There are ofemnisatlonB for 
dealing scientifically with delinquency, for dealing 
with problem children, for spreading knowledge 
about cancer In order to show people that it can 
be BucoeesfoUy treated if taken in time. The 
organisation known aa " AlcohoUes Anonymous " 
has. on the whole, been more snocessfril in treating 
alcoholics by social means than have any of the 
individual medical methods. Mental illness is 
also treated by group methods, which, together 
with the new drugs, have revoluttonised the 
position in mental hospitals. We can well say 
with John Donne, who died in 1681. that " no man 
is an , . , every man's death 
me: for I am involved in mankind." This is the 
attitude of twentieth-oentuiy social medidne. 


Sunmiary. Perhaps we can sum up our pro- 
gresB in the post hundred years more dramatically 
m terms of bard foots. 

One hundred yean ago, a surgloal operation was 
never undertaken except under the gravest dr- 
cumstanoes. There were no ansBsthetics and no 
antiseptics, and the operation was carried out by 
a surgeon in a filthy tall>coat, stained with the 
congealed blood of countless operations (indeed 
the surgeons of that time took pride in the dirty 
condition of their coat aa diowing bow much 
experience they had ptevioudy had). Germs and 
the part they play in producing disease were un- 
known, and Ehrlich had not yet been bom, 
so there were no "magic ballets" to attack 
syphilis, or sera for diphtheria and other diseases. 
Tto mentally 111 were simply locked up with little 
treatment and subjected to sudi indignities as the 
strait-jacket and the padded cell: now they are 
given treatment which becomes more effective 
each yeor, the padded cell and strait-jacket have 
gone, and in the more progressive hospitals even 
the ward doom are not locked. 

Onty OiMif gsort ago you would very likely 
have died if you hod devdoped pneumonia, 
"childbed fever" after the birth of a child, 
meningitis, dysentery, typhoid, or tuberculoeiB. 
With sndi infeotlODB as blood-polaoidng you 
would have had praotloally no ohanoe at all. 
Today, the sulpha drugs and the antibiotics have 
chanm aD that. Syphilis and gonorrhoea were 
lifeloDg tragedies both to the pattont and his 
femily, but now tbey, too, can be conquered. 

The Natlonbl Health Service bos brought the 
possibility of good treatment equally to all, and 
other bodies— some of them privately run— deal 
with alobboUsm and neuroals, with idiabllltation 
of the mentally and physically ill, wfth spkstlcs, 
birth oonticfi. and marriage ^dance. It is up 
to us to see that all these facilities are used to the 
full by all who need them. 
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PAST XL DISEAS ES AB BAMGBP ACCOBDXES ELTH Ell TO THEIR CAUSE OB 
IBB AREA OF THE BODY AITBOIBD. 


TBB XEFECIXOUB DXSEEASB8 

nnBODucnoE. 

iNVEOiTOUB dineafles are those which are camed hr 
an Inyanon of the body by organiame from outelde 
word^ organiBm ~ elmply means other Ilyin* 
thlmni, and we are nefaig this word beciuise. as will 
bo seen later, it is not only what are known as 
** Berms ** which can cause hafl^on). We know, 
too. that what is generally typical about this 
group is: (o) that the disease can be passkl on ' 
ftom one person to another, and lb) that it is 
usually accompanied by a raised temperature or 
fisyer. Now (a), of course, is always true, because 
the definition of an infectious disease is one that 
can be passed on to others, but ib) is not always 
true, because a fbw infbcttons produce little or no 
temperature, and also because it Is possible to 
haye a raised tonperature (again in only a fern 
cases) without any infection. For example, 
certain types at brain injury, tumour, or hemor- 
rhage can produce a raised— or lowered— tempera- 
ture. and so can the Injection of some foreign 
substance such as milk into the muscles. This 
is known as ** protein shock.'* and was at one 
time used in the treatment of certain illnesses. 
Finally, solutions of dead germs, such as the anti- 
typhoid yacdne glyen to prot^ troops during 
the War. may lead when injected to very high 
temperatures. But. by and large, we are entitle 
to suppose that the patient with a raised tempera- 
ture is probably suffering from an infection. 

Types of Ihteethm. 

As we haye seen, it is not only germs which 
cause infectiona— so from now on we shall give 
germs their proper name of " bacteria." Here is 
a list of the chief offenders which are liable to 
attack our bodies; bacteria, spirochmtes, yinises. 
fungi. amaabsB. worms and other paraaites. Of 
these, bacteria and yinises are by far the most Im- 
portant. but let us look at them all more doeely. 

Bacteria are tiny llying things which can be seen 
only under a fairly powerfbl microBoope. Borne 
are grouped like bunches of grapes (staphylococci) 
or in strings or Chains (streptococd). They ace 
giyen these names because "staphylos" is the 
Greek word for a bunch of grapes, and " streptos " 
means a chain. Yet others are comma-shaped 
(such as the cholera yibrio). or shaped like a 
drumstick— a rod with a small knob at the end 
(the tetanus bacillus, which causes lockjaw). 

It would be a mistake to think that all ba^rla 
are harmfril: for without some species we could 
not survive for long. BaoteriologIstB divide them 
according to their behaviour in the human body 
into three groupe: saprophytic, parasitic or 
pathogenic, and symbiotic. The sopropAyHo 
organisms are the bacteria normally found in the 
skin, mouth, and intestines; ttiey do us neither 
harm nor good. The parasUic, or as they are 
more usually called, pathogenic «.e., dimase- 
producing) organisms, are the harmful ones with 
which we are naturally more concerned. Lastly, 
there are the cvmbiolio organisms, which, whilst 
taking something from the body, give something 
in return. For example, cattle would not be able 
to digest the oeUulose of the grass they eat were 
it net for helpfhl bacteria in the lower parts of the 
intestines, and there are certain bacteria in the 
large intestine of man which build up vitamin B2. 

Bacteria have two peculiar obaiaoterlstiOB: 
each reproducee by splitting into two separate 
individuals as often as every twenty minutes in 
favourable droomstanoes like an open wound. 
If no bacterium were destroyed, one Individual 
could produce a mass of bacteria larger than the 
whole world in a matter of a few weeks (since each 
of tbe offspring also divides into two. wblob In 
turn divide again— the progreesioa goes: one 
gives birth to two, these two to four, the four to 
eight, dght to sixteen, slzteen to thirty-two, and 
so on— you will see. If you work it out. that In a 
shmt pmlod tbe figure becomes astronomical). 
Fortunately, many bacteria have aeddente. so for 
present the world is eafel Tbe other curious 
thfeg about bacteria Is that, barring aoddents. 
they are potentially ImmortaL Under ideal 


conditions in which no bacteria were killed, none 
would die; for a bacterium there is no death from 
old age. no corpee except when It Is actively 
destroyed. It dmply goes on dividing, dividing, 
and subdividing for ever. 

How. then, are bacteria destroyed? Brlefiy. 
tbe answer is that most are destroyed by tbe 
natural defences of the body of whatever hoet 
they are preying on; others are deetroyed by 
antiseptics and the new drugs; and many are 
deetroyed when they are excreted from the body 
in tbe sputum or through tbe bowels and land in 
places where they are dried up and cannot survive 
— although Bome bacteria In ewfii drcumstanoea 
can form what are called " spores." rather like 
the seed of plants, so making it poeoble for them 
to eurvlvB in a state of suspended animation for 
monthe on end until pldced up aoddeutaDy by 
another unfortunate host. Ftaially. bacteria. In 
addition to all these poasD^tles, fees another 
danger: they may themselvee develop disease. 
This disease ie caosed by even more minute 
organtame known as bacteriophages (viruses 
which affect bacteria), disooveied by tbe French 
bacteriologist d'Hdrella a good many yeara aga 
Attadr by bacteriophage oausee whole groups of 
bacteria (known as "oolorfiee") to diaintegrate 
and become harmleaa. 

Although baoterlophage has been used In tbe 
treatment of some diaeasea In human bdnga, thia 
method has now been largely given up. sinoe tbe 
new drugs are infinitely mote effective. 

Spiiroduielea. SpirodiiBtes. like bacteria, are 
minute organisms, but differ In being shaped 
somewhat like a corkscrew and in being able to 
move (whldi many bacteria cannot do). Their 
progreae is produced by a eidewaye wrlgifilng 
motion. The two main diseases caused by 
Spirochratee are syphilis and splroohiBtal jaundice. 
BpirochSBtal jaundice is carried by rats, and Is 
cornmem in ^ose who work in mines. It is now 
rare in Britain, but still occurs in Japan, Egypt, 
and Malaya; the infection is pawed throui^ the 
akin where the excreta of infected rata mingles 
with water on damp ground in the mine where 
minera kneel. Infection may dso occur through 
eating infected food. 

Virusee, Unlike bacteria, viruses are too small 
to be seen under an ordinary microscope. They 
can. however, be photographed in some oases 
under an electron microscope, which uses a mag- 
netic field Instead of a glass lens and a stream of 
electrons in place of a beam of light. Virusea 
cause such diseases as typhus, measles, mumps, 
poliomyelitis. smaUpox. and chickenpox— not to 
mention such plant and animal diseases as tobaooo 
mosaic disease and foot-and-mouth diaeaee, which 
often have aerious economic oonaeauences. Other 
virus dlaeeaes are pstttacosis (an infection of 
parrots and similar birds which can be trans- 
mitted to Men), swine fever in pigs, Influensa in 
Man, and myxomatoslB in rabbits. They also 
cause, it is believed, tbe common cold. 

Tbe main oharaoteristics of vlrusee are, first, 
that they can only grow in living cells— unlike 
bacteria, which readily grow in the laboratory on 
plates containing a jelly made from meat broth, 
gelatin, milk, and other delicacies. The adentlBti. 
thereCm must keep them in portiooB of Uvlng 
Uasue alive outside the body. Secondly, 
they areeo amall that they pace through the pores 
of the finest filter. Thirdly, a first attack usually 
produces immunity for life. Second attacks of 
the oomnum virus diseases mentioned above are 
very rare; but unfortunatMy, this rule does not 
apply to i^nensa or the common cold. Fourthly, 
toere is Teaaon to believe that virusea repreeent an 
extraordinary Intermediate stage between the 
living and non-living; they can, for inetanoe, be 
produced in cryatalline fonn and ret are just as 
dangerous wlimi "thawed out." Lastly, tbe 
virus disesses have proved for the most part to be 
little affected by the new anttbiotios and other 
drugs, although vaodnatibn in smellpox ard the 
InjeotloB of sera from infected paUents In other 
InfeetimiB may give inmumity for longer or 
shorter periods. 
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The two great practical problema that doctors 
fkoe with viruses are: (1) nuuiF vlnises are un- 
known because of the dillloultF of growing them 
outside the body in suitable tissue culture. They 
cannot therefore be conveniently identified in 
spedmens from the patient, as bacteria can: and 
(li) they are unaffected by antibiotics like peni- 
cillin. It has been a great step forward to grow 
viruses artificially in tissue culture, in which they 
are identified indirectly by the effects they have 
on the cultured ceUs, But since we do not know 
exactly how to grow some viruses (like those of 
infective hepatitis) they have still not been seen. 

When we recover from a viral illness like 
chickenpox. we probably do so by producing 
virus-killing substances inside our own cells. 
Sdentists are currently searching for these sub- 
stances in esse they can be used, like penicillin, 
to cure viral disease. 

FumH, Some Infections are caused by frmgi — 
that is to say organisms belonging to the same 
group aa moulds, mushrooms, and toadstools. 
Penicillin and some other antibiotics are produced 
from moulds, so. as in the case of bacteria, some 
fhngi are helpfril; they even help to destroy each 
other, as bacteria do. For example acUnomyoes, 
which can cause infection of the Jaw and other 
tissues, is destroyed by other tissues. 

Most fUngal Infsctions are trivial and limited to 
the skin. But. although trivial, they can be 
unsightly and uncomfortable. Ringworm of the 
scalp, dhobie itoh-— an Infsction of the groin 
spread by infected underclothing— ^nd so-called 
** athlete*8 foot '* are caused by a frmgus. 

Anutbae, Amodba are small, single-cell or- 
ganisms. the largest of which (a harmless type 
found in stagnant ponds in Britain and elsewhere) 
is Just visible to the naked eye. It Is about the 
slae of the head of a pin. Amcabn move. In the 
species which are capable of moving, by pufOiing 
forward a part of the cell in the appropriate 
direction and causing the rest to flow into the 
advancing portion. Like bacteria, they repro- 
duce by dividing into halves, each of which be- 
comes a new amoeba. 

The main human disease caused by amoebae is 
amoebic dysentery (not to be confrised with 
bacillary dysentery). 

Parasites. These may live on the skin like 
lice (which can carry typhus) or fleas (carriers of 
plague), or the parasites of scabies which burrow 
into the skin, or they may live part of their time 
in the blood or other tissues, like malaria. They 
often have complicated lifb-cycles involving other 
hosts (like mosaultoes) at certain stages of 
development. 

Warms. Worms are intestinal parasites, but 
the only oonunon types found in Britain are 
threadworms, the tiny thread-like worms which 
cause irritability and itching in the akin of 
children, less often in adults; round-worms, 
somewhat resembling the ordinary garden earth- 
worm, which seldom lead to symptoms: and tape- 
worms, which may reach a length of 10 or even 
20 ft. Many parasitic worms (like parasites else- 
where) lead a double life—they spend part of 
their Ufa in the human intestine and the other 
part In the muscles of another animal. The tape- 
worm, for example, whilst in the human Intestine, 
lays eggs which pass out of the body In the excreta, 
and are then swallowed by pigs, eiveoially In those 
parts of the world where human excreta are used 
as manure in the fields. In the pig. the eggs form 
cysts in the muscles— meat infreted in this way is 
known as **meady pork**— and when, in turn, 
the meat is eaten by man. the process in the 
intestine begins all over again. 

Less oommon types, from our point of view, 
are the Bussfan tape-worm (which, as befits a 
Busslan. grows to nearly 80 fUt); this type is 
spread by caviare or underooolmd infsotad fish. 
The annul, leaf-shaped liver fluke, lays eggs 
are passed into canals or pools In tropical 
countrlea in the urine of InAeted people, habch 
out and enter a water snail, and finally leave the 
snail in the form of small parasites which pierce 
the ddn of bathers, whence they vsm to the Uver 
ind sabseanentlT ms bladder and rectum. This 
is a serious oondition. as is also filariaaiB (another 


tropical disease), for which, unlike baharsia— 
caused by the liver fluke— no cure is known. The 
tropical disease known as loa-loa Is caused by a i 
variety of fllarla. 


How the Xnieotion is fipread. 

Infection Is spread In many ways, some of which 
have already been mentioned. In the oommon 
fevers found in Europe and elsewhere one of the 
most freauent ways is by droplet tn/ecUoa— that is 
to say. by minute drops carrying the germs which 
are coughed or sneezed Into the air by someone 
already suffering from the disease. Such drop- 
lets can be projected into the air for 10 ft. or 
more, and when breathed in by someone within 
range Infection may result. Next commoneBt 
mode of spread is perhaps by infected food, waiter, 
and the dirty hands of those who prepare food: 
cholera, dysentery, food-poisoning, and typhoid 
are spread in this way. Spread by direct contact 
is found in the venereal diseases (usually, but not 
always, spread by sexual intereourse with someone 
who already has the disease), and, of course, lice, 
fleas, and other parasites, inuudlng the scabies 
mite, are spread by contact ^th the infested 
individual— or sometimes with^ clothes or bed 
linen. Spread through an mtermediarp host, 
vdietber it be lice, fleas, or mosQuitoes carrying 
Infection, or the various means adopted by worms, 
has already been described above, so no more need 
be said. Lastly, the Infection may result from 
bacteria already within the body: fbr example, the 
bacillus coll which lives In the large intestine Is 
there harmless, but if it gets into the bladder or 
the ureters (the tubes leading from kidney to 
bladder) a quite tmpleasant result may follow in 
the form of cystitis or pyelitis. 


How the Body Deals with Ihlectlon. 

The body has many mechanisms of defence 
against Intruders, but suffice it to say here that 
there are two main ones. First, substances 
known as antibodies and antitoxins are produced 
in the blood-H;he antitoxins to neutralise the 
poisons produced by the invaders, the antibodies 
to render them helpless, for example, by causing 
them to clump toi^her so that they can more 
easily be dealt with by the second defence mechan- 
ism. This second mechanism is provided by the 
white cells in the blood, some of which (the 
phagocytes) act like amoebie and swallow up and 
destroy the germs. Antibodies and antitoxins 
can be transferred from one individual to another 
and are used in medicine both to prevent in- 
fection and to cure it. This is known as im- 
munisatioa, and can be active or passive. Active 
immunisation is produced by Injecting either a 
solution of dead bacteria, as in the case of anti- 
typhoid injections, or by injecting live, but 
weakened, strains of the organism, as in the case 
of smallpox vaccination. In both cases the body 
Is stimulated to produce its own immune sub- 
Btanoes. Passive immunisation Is used either for 
people who have been in recent contact with 
infection or who are already ill, and in this case 
the antitoxins produced in another person who has 
had the illness are injected in the form of serum — 
i.e., the liquid part of the blood without the blood 
cells. All these natural defences are Inefficient 
in the ill. the underfed, the very young, and the 
very old. 


m — S-i 

AJUUNDDOBe 

We have already discussed the other ways in 
which bacteria are destroyed and now need only 
moke brief mention of antiseptics, and antibiotics. 
The earliest antiseptic was carbolic arid, used by 
Lister in his operating-theatre in the form of a 
fine spray directed throughout the operation on 
the wound, or sometimes in the form of steam 
from a kettle containing a sriution of carbolic. 
But carbolic is dangeroiw. and sinoe Lister's time 
many more usefril antimtlcs have been dis- 
covered. Acriflavine, thymol, and other old 
favourites have been discarded too. The various 
fonfis of carbolic are still used to dislnfsot drains, 
but, to tril the truth, the use of antiseptics 
nowadays is very limited. In surgery the 
onHseptie method has given way to the aseptic 
method— instead of fighting sepsis we see to it 
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that no poBsibilitF of sepflia ia pneent before 
opemtinsr; all Instnimenta, the aiugeona* and 
nuraea' handa. the akin, are aterlllaed— -the 
ioatrumenta by boiling, the dreaalnga by dry heat, 
the handa by aoap and water, and almoat the only 
antiaeptlo need ia to clean the patlent*B aldn in 
the area to be operated on. 

Antlaeptica are need aa flrat-aid treatment for 
ciita and wounda. but ahould be applied only once 
aa a general rule— that ia. when the wound ia 
first received. The trouble with antlaeptloe is 
that aa well as killing germs they also kill the 
surrounding tlaauea. which antibiotics never do. 

Antiseptic sprays to purify the air of a room or 
to destroy germs lurkl^ in the dust on the sick- 
room floor — or any other floor— are practically 
uaeless. To quote the BritUih Medical Journal: 
** There is no good scientific evidence t^t any cif 
the chemical air-disinfectants can control the 
spread of Infection in places such aa schools, 
offices, or cinemas. Nor is there good evidence 
that any substantial effect on the spread of illness 
can be obtained by disinfection of dust.” 

Neither Is there any good reason to believe that 
mouth-waaSies and gargles have any effect other 
than making the mouth feel fi%sher and (tem- 
porarily) removing mouth odour— by covering it 
up with the scent of the antiseptic. Mouth- 
wadies are in contact with the bacteria for for 
too short a time to have any damaging result, 
and. in the case of tonsillitis and other diseases, 
all the important bacteria are hidden far out of any 
danger from gargles. 


Antibiotics. 

Tlie antibiotics— penicillin, streptomycin, ery- 
thromycin. terramycin, aureomyoin. and chloram- 
phenicol — ^bave already been dealt with, and only 
two important practical points need to be men- 
tioned. These are that although most of such 
drugs are entirely safe under ordinary conditions, 
it is extremely dangerous for the layman to use 
tliem without medical guidance. If. for example, 
people get into the undesirable habit of sucking 
penicillin lossenges for sore throat and keep on 
doing this every time the sore throat returns, they 
may become sensitised to penicillin so that, when 
they become really 111— say, with pneumonia— the 
serious illness no longer responds to the drug. Or 
the same habit may make them allergic or hyper- 
sensitive to penicillin, and an iniection given 
later may have serious and even fatal results. 

Doctors no longer use the losenges anyway, 
because of this danger and another one which Is 
that excessive use of antibiotics may kill not only 
the dangerous bacteria, but also the ones which 
are helpful to the body. When this happens, 
other types of organism which are not affected by 
antibiotics will multiply in the absence of the 
bacteria which normally keep them under control. 
Thus chloramphenicol or aureomydn, by killing 
useful germs in the large intestine, may cause 
vitamin B deficiency, and when the non-sensitive 
organisms have their natural enemies removed 
they may step in and multiply, causing inflamma- 
tion of the mouth, dlorrhcea, and occasionally a 
fatal bowel infection. Chloramphenicol is too 
dangerous for general use. 


Gennnl Treatment of Fevers. 

Fevers are ordinarily heralded in by a rise in 
teiilperature which is noticeable either by a flushed 
face or by alternate sensations of heat and cold. 
A patient with a high temperature may have 
shivering attacks known as ** rigors.*' Tell the 
doctor. 

A high temperature does not necessarily (eBpeci< 
ally in a child) mean that the trouble is serious 
but the lay person diould always treat it as such 
and certainly call a doctor if the patient is a child 
or an elderly person. 

Even the trained physician finds it difficult to 
tell one fever from another in the early days; for 
most of the common fevers begin in more or less 
the same way. It is only when a rash or some 
other more definite sign becomes evident that a 
certain diagnosis can be made, and these may not 
show themselves until the patient has been fbeUng 
"run-down” and fevered for some days, in- 
cidentally, although a clinical thermometer is a 
very usefhl thing when m»perly used, many a 


doctor must feel that, in unskilled hands, it is a 
menace. The " fiissy ” type of mother who is 
constantly taking her child's temperature when- 
ever it looks in the slightest degree different fhjm 
usual (probably it is simply feellikg Justifiably 
bored with its parents), not only causes anxiety 
to herself but also gives the haUt of anxiety to her 
child. The child Is made to feel that the world is 
a dangerous place, full of germs and all sorts of 
causes for fear— as indeed it is, but one needs a 
sense of proportion, and other danim which we 
think much less about are at least as lightening 
and twice as deadly as most germs. Whatever 
srott do. don't get the thermometer habit: your 
child, so far as fevers are concerned, ia a good deal 
tougher than you. 

Briefly, then, the way to treat a fever in the 
early stages before the doctor comes, and before 
one knows exactly what is wrong. Is as follows: 

(1) Put the patient to bed. 

(2) Give UtUe. and easily digested, food: 
if the patient wants none, give none. 

(3) Give plenty to drink— the proprietary 
preparations containing lemonade and 
glucose are excellent, but water, weak tea 
with sugar, or home-made lemonade with 
squeesed-out lemon juice and sugar, which- 
ever the patient likes best, are at least as 
good. 

(4) Aspirin is usefhl to relieve headache 
or other pains and will reduce fever for two 
or three hours. But it will cure nothing. 
The patient will be more comfortable, but 
his Illness will not be cured by aspirin except 
in certain very special cases. Soluble aspirin 
is best. Do not have special children's 
aspirins in the house. They are often nicely 
flavoured, the children are tempted to eat 
them like sweets, and there have been serious 
cases of poisoning. For small children, use 
suitably small quantities of ordinary adult 
soluble aspirin, having checked the dose with 
your doctor. Other methods of cooling 
seriously fevered patients such as bathing, 
tepid sponghig, etc., are strictly for the 
doctor to prescribe. A patient as hot os that 
diould be in a doctor's hands anyway. 
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The remarks made above apply to the manage- 
ment of any fever, and we are now going to discuss 
particular infectious diseases, beginning with the 
common childhood fevers, then passing cn to less 
common ones, tropical diseases, and worm and 
parasitic infestations. 

The common infectious fevers are caused by 
bacteria or viruses, and it is usefiil to know the 
meaning of the following terms: ineubaHon period 
is the time which elapses between being infheted 
and developing symptoms; prodromal period is 
the time which elapses between the end of the 
incubation period and the appearance of a rash; 
Quarantine period, the maximum time during 
which a person who has been in contact with the 
inihotion may develop the disease— it is usually 
two days more than the incubation period: 
ieoUUion period, the time a patient la supposed to 
be isolated. 

Views regarding the common Infhctious fevers 
have changed a good deal in recent years. Dis- 
infection of rooms is now regarded as almost 
useless, and more cases are treated at home. 
Quarantine in the case of the oonmum fevers is 
thought by a good many doctors to be a waste of 
time, since all it can do is to postpone infection 
frtim early childhood to early adult IIIIb. when it Is 
likely to be more serious. For it Is a characteristic 
of these fevers that they affect the adult much 
more violently than they do the child. However, 
on this, and all other points, you will have to be 
guided by the opinion of your family doctor. 


Virus Diseases. 

First, we shall take the common virus diseases, 
measles. <diidkenpox, and rubella or German 
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meaoteB, tlMo the other Tlnu dlseaees, munipB. 
InfectiTe hepatitis. Tims pneumonia, and some 
less oonunon conditions which do not always 
^^ce a typical rash as in the case of the first 

In neariy all of these feven there is a long in- 
eubation period, and one infection dves immunity 
for life. 

MeoBlet. Ihe incubation period Is 10-11 days. 
The first sign is the appearance of symptoms 
rather like a severe cold. The eyes become red. 
and exposure to light is unpleasant, the nose runs, 
the throat becomes Inflamed, and a dry. harsh 
cough develops. There may be headache, and 
the temperature rises to 102* or more. Usually 
the patient is a child, and especially typical is the 
development of so-called Kopllk's spots, which 
are small, bluish-white, raised spots seen on the 
inside of the cheek at the back of the mouth. 
The rash begins on the fourth day of the prodomal 
period. <.e.. 14 days after the initial Infection. It 
shows on the forehead and behind the ears, 
spreading within a day downwards over the whole 
body: in another two days It starts to disappear, 
but often leaves behind a sort of brownish staining 
which nmy last for one to two weeks. 

Measles can be serious, especially in very young 
children because of its complications, such as 
bronchopneumonia and Infection of the ear. which 
can now be treated with antibiotics. These 
drugs have no effect on the measles virus, but 
only on the secondarily invading bacteria which 
have invaded the lungs and ear during the ill- 
ness. The illness can be attenuated or lessened 
by injection of antibodies (gamma globulin) from 
an immune adult, and this is often worth whUe 
in the very young. 

HubeUa or German Meaetss, Incubation period 
14-19 daysL A mild fever, similar to mresles 
except that the rash ia nsoally the first sign that 
anything Is wrong, and the temperature is rarely 
above 100*. The eyes may be pink, and there 
are enlarged glands at the facuik of the neck. The 
raSh diaappeare completely in thirty-six hours. 
There are no oompUcations. 

German measles, in itself, is harmleas, but if a 
woman gets the disease in the early months of 
pregnancy malformatlODS in the child may appear 
at birth. Hence some doctoia believe that girls 
particularly should have the opportunity of ocm- 
traoting German measles before they grow up. 
There is no special treatment, except the general 
rulee for fevers given above. 

ChiekenvoBB, Incubation period 14-15 ^daya, 
but may be more variable. In children chicken- 
pox is a mild fever which begins with the appear- 
ance of tiny blisters on the cheet and back. These 
later spread outwards to the legs, arms and face, 
and oauw itching. Treatment is the general oi» 
for fevers already described. Cslsmine iotkm or 
dusting powder will be helpftd for the Irritation, 
and the child's nails should be cut short to prevent 
■eratohinff and infection of the spots. 'Whereas 
children are usually little bothered by chickenpox, 
young adnltB may be much more drastlGally 
affected— a temperature of 104* Is not uncommon, 
and there may be eevere headache. 

Mumpt, Incubation period 17-18 days. 
Everyone knows the typical appearance of the 
patient with mumps— the swelUng in the salivary 
glands in trml of the ears which makes the face 
look fhll. This causes pain later on, and it may 
be dUBcolt to open the mouth. Temperature Is 
sot usually hlA (about 101*). Althoi^ un- 
comfortably mumps Is rarely dangerous, but 
orchit is BW M ling of the testicles— la sometimes a 
compUeatlan.' Fluid diet Aould be given If 
eating is pstoftil. with mauth-waShes. and rest In 


InfeeUvB EepaHHa, "Hepatitis** mesns In- 
flammation of the liver, and InfiBotlve hepatitis, 
which is much the commonest cause of Jaundice in 
young adults, is a virus infection of the liver. In 
flujt, this disease caused serious dilBoulties during 
the Italian campaign of 1948. and has probably 
become more Deauent (or. at any rate, more 


friiQuently recognised) in this country since the 
War. The main symptoms are fever, followed by 
Jaundice, which is flist noticed In we whites of 
the eyes as yellow staining, then in the skin. The 
urine becomes coloured also, and this Is most 
easily noticed if, on shaking in a bottle, the froth 
shows coloration. If the froth remabis white, no 
Jaundice ie present. Treatment is a matter for 
the doctor, but great care sibould be taken, both 
by the patient and those In contact with him, to 
wadi the bands thoroughly after urinating or 
defssoatlng, after handling uteneUe from the sick- 
room, and both before and after eating; for the 
disease is very infectious. 

Vinu Pneumonia, Pneumonia Is usually 
caused by bacteria, and when we speak of pneu- 
monia. that is the type we ordinarily refer to. 
Virus pneumonia Is known by doctors as ** pneu- 
monitis." and is believed to l)e closely related to 
influenza. There is no speciflc treatment so far. 
and since diagnosis ia a BpeatoJlst matter, little 
more need be said except that the symptoms in 
general resemble those of ordinary pneumonia. 
Psittacosis, another virus disease, can also lead 
to pneumonia, and although there is no speciflc 
treatment for virus Infections of the lungs, it is 
alware worth while trying the antibiotics or sulpha 
drugs in view of the poi^biiity that the lung 
condition may be caused by a secondary invasion 
by bacteria. 

InfiuenM. While seriotis epidemics of In- 
fluenza take the fonn of a very dramatic and often 
fatal disease — for example, the epidemic of 
" Spanl^ 'flu " which followed the First World 
War killed more people than the actual fighting— 
the milder type more usually seen is dlfilcult to 
distinguish from the common cold. In fact, 
many people who complain of "a dose of the 
'flu " are suffering from simple colds. 

However, a sudden onset, aching in the muscles 
of the back and legs, and redness of the esree. 
would suggest influenza, and especially typical is 
the depression and weakness which foUow in- 
fluenza but not a cold. The measures suggested 
above for the general treatment of fever should be 
applied; but the depreesion and weaknees which 
follow influenza may need special treatment by 
the doctor. 

Colds. Although everyone thinks he. or die, 
knowB what a *' cold " ie. the issue is not eo simple: 
for the symptoms of fever, running nose, and a 
run*down. "headachy" feeling are found in 
many UlneeseB. They may be obeerved, as we 
have seen, in the early stages of measles before 
the arrival of the mah. or in a number of other 
fevers, such as whooping cough. Mild attacks of 
influenza (see above) may resemble the cmnmon 
cold, and blocking of the noee with discharge and 
fever may be due to dnusltis— although here there 
is usually pain above, behreen, or below the eyes. 
Golds can be oaueed by any one of thirty different 
viruses known as ** rhinoviruaes ** as well as by 
others which cause influenza, or infect glands 
(adenoviruses). This Is why a single cold does 
not confer immunity on the sufferer. It is 
probable that you will not catch a cold from the 
same virue, at least for the rest of the year, but 
there are all those others waiting to Infect you 
with other colds in buses, tubes, and other 
crowded places. Like all inf^ooB. do not forget 
that the best way to avoid them is to keep 
generally well, and in a good nutritional state. 
Do not spend money on injections or other 
vacdnee. They do not work, probably because 
of the mulripllclty of viruses Involved. It Is also 
uhlik^y that added vitamins or other expensive 
additions to the normal diet will do any good at 
all provided you are eating sensibiy. There has 
recently been a vogue for treating colds with 
maesive doses of Vitamin C. Tlds doesn't work 
either, ae baa recently been proved. 

Pakmu^Uit, "Polio." or infratile panlysiB 
as it used to be called, is a virus infection of the 
motor nerves— the nerves of movement— at the 
P(^t where they leave the spinal cord. For- 
tunately. all the nerves are never affected, but 
only a tew controlling one or more muscle groups- 
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If theBe groups happen to be the ones controlling 
breathing or swallowing (which, fortunately, is 
not very eonunan) the results may be serious, Init 
ordinarily the mnsdes affected are those of the 
legs or arms. FoUcmyeUtis is almost as oommon 
now in adults as In diildren. Usually it occurs 
in email epidemics after hot weather, that is in 
Bummer or Autuxnn, and it often seems to strike 
at ftlrly healtl^ normal people. This, however, 
is not because healthy people are specially prone 
as such, but because those living under lees 
hygienic conditions are more likely to have de* 
veloped immunity. In point of fact, the majority 
of oases of polio are so mild that they are never 
discovered at all. and paralysis does not develop: 
sudi people are spei^y dangerous, precisely 
because they pass unnoticed and spread the disease 
to others. 

like many other infhetloDs, polio begins with 
sore throat, fever, and sometlmee vomiting five to 
ten days after contact. There may be severe 
headache and rigidity of the neck muscles. 
Paralysis is noted about the second or third day 
alter this, and Is usually at its maximum from the 
start, althchsh this is not always the case. This 
stage lasts two or three weeks, by which time the 
temperature is down and the paralysiB greatly 
improved, although flirther improvement may go 
on up to eighteen months after the acute stage. 

This is another disease which has been dia> 
matloally reduced and even wiped out In many 
areas by the widespread use of vaccine. How* 
ever, when the iUness is already present attention 
is directed to relief of discomfort, resting and 
splinting the affected limbs, and preventing 
spread of infection to others. The Kenny 
method, devised by Nurse Kenny, and much 
pubUdM as a means of reducing permanent 
paralyria, is not believed by most doctors to be 
any Improvement upon orthodox methods. The 
use of the iron lung is restricted to cases where the 
muscles oontrQlling breathing are attacked, and 
any permanent paralysis of the limbs can often 
be hdped by suigioal operation. 


SneevhaUtia. This is an Infection of the brain 
caused by a vims, first noted in Viemia In 1916. 
There was an epidemic In London In 1918, but it 
is not very oommon today. 

SmaBpox, Smallpox was once common in 
Western Europe, and. as late as the early nine- 
teenth oentury. was not unknown in Britain. 
Now, sinoe the introduction of vaccination, it is 
oomparatively rare in industrialised countries, 
althomdi minor epidemics have occurred here 
reoently. Jenner, who introduced vaccination, 
noted that dairy-maids who had suffered from the 
mild disease known as ** cow-pox.” contracted 
Brom the udders of infected cows, and transmitted 
to the hand of the dairy-maid, did not develop 
smallpox. In fact, cow-pox is a mild form of 
smallpox modified by transmission through cattle. 
Vaodtotion should be carried out at the age of 
tbreo months, and repeated at the ages of seven, 
fourteen, and twenty-one years — also at any time 
when an epidemlo occurs, or when traveiUng to 
any part of the world where smallpox is prevalent, 
or where immigration laws stipulate that it must 
be done. Many countries insist on an inter- 
national certificate of recent vaccination before 
landing. Your fhmily doctor will make out the 
certificate (he is entitled to charge you for it) and 
your local Medical Officer of Health will counter- 
sign it. Smallpox is one of the diseases which can 
very readily be spread firom countries where it is 
prevalent because of the great increase In numbers 
of people travelling about the world by air. 

Bmiillpox attacks people of all ages and 
carried by excreta and droplet infection, but 
particalarly by the dried scales on the skins of 
oonvalesoent patients; it is now most ccnnmon in 

is similar in many ways to dhickenpox. 
Typical oases are easy for the qualified doctor to 
Hittfingiiiah from one another, but one of the 
diffioulties of vaccination (as with Typhoid, and 
other artificially ooufened immunities) is that the 
typical signs are oftcm modified. Differential 
diagnoBiB is a Job for the expert, and tf y^own 
doctor is tat any doubt, be will consult ^th the 
local health authorities. The disease begins with 
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Shivering, headache, and badoche. and the 
temperature is raised to 102-104*. On the third 
day a rash appears, whldi turns into small blisters 
^ the sixth day, and the blisters beooi^ filled 
with pus by the ninth day. On the twelfth day 
they burst and form crusts. Unlike cbickenpox. 
in which the lacAi starts in the middle of the body 
and works towards tbe outer parts, smallpox 
produces a rash which begins in the scalp, fore- 
head. wrists, and feet and then moves towards the 
middle. 

Smallpox la a serious disease, and the result 
depends largely upon whether the patient has been 
vaccinated within seven years of the attack. 
Contacts should be vaccinated and kept under 
observation for sixteen days; the patient must be 
isolated until all the scabs have separated and the 
skin healed. An effective drug has recently bera 
announced. 


Glandular F^ver, This is somethnes called in- 
fective mononucleoslB. since one of its Ceatiues is 
an increase in certain mononuclear white cells and 
an alteration in their appearance. Another 
feature is an apparent Infectivity. Beyond this 
the disease is a great mystery, and although it is 
probably caused by a virus, it may even be related 
to other (malignant) diseases of white cells. This 
one, however, is not dangerous although it often 
causee a lot of trouble by dragging on for many 
weeks. The main symptoms are fever, enhuirn- 
ment of lymph glands and sore throat. The 
patient feels very debilitated and often very 
depressed. Diagnosis Is often very difficult, but 
there is a blood test known as the ”Paul-Bun- 
nell ” test which Is almost specific for the disease. 
The patient is usually presented as a case known 
to doctors as ” P.U.O.,” meaning Pyrexia (fever) 
of Unknown Origin. He has often been treated 
with several antibiotics, one after another, with- 
out effect, because the causal agent is not affected 
by these drugs. He is only very mildly in- 
f^ve, and it is unusual to insist on isdatlon or 
quarantine. 


Tvjdiwt. This disease used to be known as 

Jail fever,” because It was frequent in prisons; 
but overcrowding, poverty, and bad hygienio 
BurroundingB anywhere are suitable conditions for 
epidemics of typhus. Improved conditions in 
industrialised countries have made it unusual, 
since typhus is carried by a virus carried from one 
person to another by lice, and where lice are 
absent the virus is powerless to enter tbe human 
body. 

Typhus comes on suddenly with a rise fai 
temperature of about 102*, but within four days It 
may be as high as 107*. There may, or may not, 
be a rash at this time, and in tbe second week, 
when the temperature Is at Its highest, there is 
delirium, weakness, and a feeble pulse. The 
typical typhus rash appears about tbe fifth day 
as reddish blotches on the chest, abdomen, and 
wrists. 

Typhus Is, needless to say. very serious but 
responds to such modem antibiotics as chloram- 
phenicol, aureomycin, and terramycln. Preven- 
tive measures are directed towards destroying aU 
lice with D.D.T. 


RaMes, Finally, we shall deal very briefly 
with a number of less common virus diseases, 
beginning, as is appropriate, with hydrophobia or 
robies. since it was in this infection Ikat tbe great 
French scientist Louis Pasteur (1822-96) showed 
the possibility of prevention by vaccination. Un- 
like Jenner, with his ready-made oowpox virus, 
which we have seen to be the virus of smallpox 
weakened by natural pasaage through cows, 
Pasteur had to weaken tbe rabies vims by passtam 
it through rabbits. The rabbits were infected, 
and Biter death the spinal cord was dried and 
powdered, a solution passed through another 
rabbit, and so on until the virus was sufficiently 
weakened. 

Babies is spread by the bite of Infhoted anlmakL 
usually dogs. cats, or wolves, who are driven mad 
by the disease; in Trinidad, however, it has been 
spread by vampire bats. Those who are bitten 
usually show no symptoms for six weeks or more. 
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blit Kxmer or later conyalflioos and delirium arise, 
which within four to five days aie fktaL 

There is no cure once the symptoms have 
developed, but Pasteur's serum. If given soon after 
the bite, prevents Illness in the vast malority of 
cases— the sooner after the bite, the better the 
outlook. Does diould be muzsled In areas where 
the disease is common, but quaiantining impeded 
dogs has made the infection almost unknown here. 

PBiitacotis. This is another vims disease 
which Is of Interest mainly in that it Is spread by 
birds of the parrot group, sucdi as parrots, love- 
birds, macaws, and the rest. It occasionally 
occum here in people who have been in contact 
with birds of this type, and is serious both to the 
bird and its owner. As in the case of rabies, 
quarantine regulations have greatly reduced the 
likelihood of infection in Britain. 

The symptoms of psittacosis are fever, cough, 
and bronchltia. The disease is especially danger- 
ous to old people, but it responds to the same anti- 
biotics as typhus. 

Sandfly Fever, or phlebotomus fever. Dengue, or 
breakbone fever, and Trench Fever are all some- 
what similar conditions in that they resemble 
influensa and are rarely fatal. They are all due 
to viruses, spread in the first case by sandflies in 
tropical climates: in the second by mosquitoes in 
tropical climates: and in the third by lice in 
temperate climates. They are all tsrical 
** soldiers' diseases the first two were common 
in the Middle East and Far East during the last 
War. the third during the First World War in 
France. 

YeOow Fever, Of all the virus diseases, only 
four can be prevented by vaccination— smallpox, 
hydrophobia, yellow fever, and poliomyelitis. 
Yellow fever is carried by a mosquito known as 
Stegomyia. common in South and Central America 
and in Afncan ports. For its spread, it therefore 
needs: a hot climate, the stegomyia mosquito, and 
an infected person. 

In 1898 the United States was at war with 
Spain in Central America, where yellow fever was 
a serious problem. Following this war the 
United States, by this time acutdy aware of this 
tmrible disease, asked a Dr. G. E. Waring to deal 
with It in Havana, where it was rife. But W'aring 
died of yellow fever, as had many millions before 
him. without knowing its cause, and it was left to 
Walter Beed. who died in 1002, to prove the con- 
nection between the mosquito and yellow fever. 
By a vigorous war on the mosquito, the disease has 
been eradicated feom Havana and the West In- 
dian islands, and Reed's discovery made possible 
the building of the Panama Canal (Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. the builder of the Sues Canal, had made 
a simllarattempt in Panama, but had been beaten, 
amongst other factors, by yellow fever). 

In yellow fev« there is a sudden high tempera- 
ture. aching of limbs and head. Jaundice, and 
black vomit: the pulse-rate faus as the fever 
rises. Previous vaccination seems to be preven- 
tive if undertaken in time. 
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tends to be shorter: having the disease once does 
not often confer lifelong protection; and unlike 
virus diseases, most bacterial diseases respond to 
one of the antibiotics or sulpbonamides. In many 
oases it is possible to inoculate against the disease 
to prevent It occurring, as we have seen is possible 
with only a few of the virus diseases. 

SearM Fever and Other Streptococcal Infe<^ion8, 
In the days, not so long ago, before the arrival of 
chemotherapy (sulpbonamides) and antibiotics, 
streptococci were very much feared and even 
caused a high mortality, particularly in such 
susceptible groups as children, and mothers and 
babies in maternity hospitals. They are still 
taken very seriously in the latter and rightly so, 
although one wonders how much of the mystique 
is simply a hang over from the days, thirty years 
ago. when many mothers died from "childbed 
fever." All sl^ms of infection, such as fever, 
during the puerperium (the period following child- 
birth) must be promptly dealt with by a doctor, 
and only occasionally now is there real cause for 
anxiety provided treatment is prompt and 
rigorous. 

Scarlet fever is much less common and very 
much lees serious an illness than it used to be. 
partly because of the effective treatments avail- 
able today, but also because of a definite but un- 
explained reduction in Its severity. Perhaps the 
streptococcus has changed, and certainly the im- 
proved physical condition of people who are now 
much better fed and housed than they were, has 
helped to ward off the terrors of this disease as of 
BO many other infections. The classical picture 
of signs and symptoms is now so rarely seen that 
it will not be fhrther described. 

The importance of streptococcal infections has 
shifted from the initial Infection, such as a sore 
throat, to some serious conditions which occa- 
sionally arise as a result of some form of delayed 
sensitivity to the bacteria. Acute rheumatism or 
rheumatic fever (not to be confused with ordinary 
aches and pains nor with rheumatoid arthritis) 
occasionally arise in people who have had a sore 
throat a few weeks before. Since the strepto- 
coccus is not the direct cause of the damage which 
may consequently occur in the heart or kidney, 
the antibiotics are no answer except sometimes 
to keep off further streptococcal invasions. 


All these virus diseases have this in common: 
that for many there is no specific cure, although 
smallpox, rabies, yellow fever, and poliQmyelltis 
can be prevented by vaccination, or by the social 
control of the creatures earning the virus. Some 
of the larger viruses (psittacosis, whooping cough) 
are destroyed by certain antibiotics. There is 
usually a long incubation period. Finally the 
question will sometimes arise of protecting some 
people from German measLes or measles with 
gamma gloinxUn containing another person's snti- 
bodles to the dteesse. This may be oonsideied 
for measles in very young patients or to protect 
the foetus in pregnant mothers in contact with 
German measleB. 


Bacterial disesseo differ firam vtms infections in 
a number of iwpeets: their ineobation period 


Diphtheria, This used to be an extremely 
serious disease, but immunisation has made it 
almost unknown; it is important, therefore, that 
all children should be immunised. There are 
many modem and up-to-date doctors who have 
qualified since the war who have never seen a case 
because it has become so rare, and in spite of the 
propaganda of certain ill-informed people this 
saving of children's lives is entirely the result of 
nationwide Inoculation during the war and since. 
The following description is historic Interest 
mXj, and will remain so if a high level of inocula- 
tion is kept up by parents. 

In a typical case of diphtheria the incubation 
period Is about three days; the patient is a child 
who becomes 111 and pale-looking {i.e., the onset 
is not sudden, as in many fevers, but instdlous): 
tbe temperature is only slightly raised to, perhaps, 
00* or 101*. and although there may be no com- 
plaint of sore throat, examination will reveal in- 
flammation with— ^nd this Is typical of diphtheria 
— a grey membrane spread over the tonsils, the 
palate, and tbe back of the mouth generally. 
Tha^diphtheria germ does not spread within the 
body. It stays at the place where It entered (in 
this case tbe throat) and sends its toxins through- 
out tbe body. 

Even after the acute phase is over the patient 
must not be allowed to because the diphtheria 

toxin is parttoolarly poisoiious to tbe heart. The 
ordinary rule is at least one or two months in bed. 

Diphtheria also occurs in the larynx— in pie- 
inoonlBtion days many children choked to death 
with this form of the infection: in the nose: and. 
although this is not generally known, wounds can 
be infected. The so-called "Desert sores" of 
the North African campaign seem to have been 
caused by diphtheria-lilm organisms. 

Diphtheria may lead to pazalysis of the throa^ 
with dllllciilty in speaking or swaUowing. and 
paralysis of fhe eyes or limbs: these are due to 
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neuritis caused lir the influence of the toxin on 
thenems. 

IFhooninff Oouoh, For many yean whooping 
cough has been regarded merely as a bother to 
the patient and a nuisance to others, as. in fact, a 
trivud disease. Unfortunately, this is not so: 
because statisttos show that it causes more deaths 
than polio, diphthoria. scarlet fever, and measles 
all put together. 

Whooping cough begins in a diild as an ordinary 
cold with cough and alight fever, and this stage 
lasts for « week or ten days. Then the ** par- 
oxysmal stage** begins as a series of coughs 
following in rapid succession, during which time 
the patient is unable to breathe. The ** whoop *' 
is caused by the noisy indrawing of breath when 
the fit stops. The face may become blue and 
congested. Bronchitis is usually present, and 
bronchopneumonia may result as a complication, 
so inooulation of all children before the disease 
has a chance to' strike them is most important. 

Once whooping cough has begun, there is no 
speciflo treatment, although modem drugs can 
reduce the frequency of the flts of coughing. 
The antibiotic chloramphenicol has been used for 
this disease, but the.general opinion is that it is 
ordinarily of little benefit. Chinese physicians 
once described whooping cough as the hundred- 
days cough.** and the cough may. indeed, continue 
for at least a hundred days. 


Paratyphoid fever is a milder form of typhoid 
(there are two forms. A and B); ordinarily it can 
iM dlajEUM^ only by sclentiflc tests. The main 
tb^ is to inoculate contacts with T.A.B. vaccine 
and to pmt^ food supplies: treatment Is with 
dhlorampheniool. 

Dvientery, Dysentery may be caused eUher by 
^ hacMum or an amoeba: the first type is known 
u b^Uaury dyrantery. the latter as amoebic 
dvsente^ Is dealt with under tropical 

diseases). Infection Is spread in much the same 
way as in typhoid. There Is high fever, ab- 
dominal pain, and diarrha>a. at first ocm^ting of 
faecal matter, then blood and mucus. In severe 
ca^ the death-rate used to be over 20 per cent. 

Various bacilli cause dysentery. The omnmon 
tropic^ types are the Shiga and Flexner groups, 
but in this country most epidemics are due to the 
milder SonnC group. 

However, in all these Infections sulphaguanl- 
diiM. one of the sulpha drugs, lulngs rapid relief, 
but care must be taken to avoid infection of other 
people. 

Diofthcea and Vomiting, Leaving out typhoid 
and paratyphoid fevers and dysentery, there is a 
group of infections known as **D. A V.**— 
diarrhoea and vomiting. In Britain D. A V. is 
mostly due to: 


Food Poisoning Diseases. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
** food poisoning ** if one Is thinking of ** poison 
Ing** in terms of anything apart from germs. 
But not so long ago it used to be thought that 
decomposition of food in itself produced poisons 
known as ** ptomaines ** which were deadly to 
those who swallowed them. All food poisoning 
is caused by infection of food with bacteria and 
by no other cause — unless, of course, we are 
thinking of the kind of poisoning which is the 
concern of the lawyer rather than the medical 
man. 

Here we are considering those diseases which are 
commonly spread by contaminated food or drink. 
The ciasslflcatlon is not sclentiflc. but then no 
sclentiflc classification has as yet been devised. 
First, we shall deal with typhoid, paratyphoid, 
and dysentery-— uncommon here in Britain, al- 
though 8onn6 dysentery is fairly frequent. Then 
there is gastro-euteritls (which means irritation 
of the stomach and intestines), which is caused 
by staphylococci and the germs of the salmonella 
group, and lastly, botulism, which is rate. 

Typhoid and Paratyphoid. These diseases are 
spread by infected water, food, or hands — 
especially uncooked food, such as milk, salads, 
oysters, and shellfidL Flies, too, play some part 
in spreading the disease. Some people are 
** carriers ** and carry and excrete the germs 
without being themselves affected; for example, 
" Typhoid Mary.** a carrier in the United States 
in the early years of this century, spent a large 
part of her life in custody as a public danger, 
although she did not show any symptoms of 
typhoid. Nevertheless, this woman caused a 
great deal of illness in others in her chosen 
profession of cook. 

The influence of Chadwick's propaganda for 
pure water supplies is showm by the fact that 
deaths from typhoid, still 332 per 1,000.000 in 
1870, fell to 108 per 1.000,000 at the beginning of 
this century. In the 1920s the death-rate was 
only 25 per 1,000,000, and now it is even less. 


(1) Sahnonella Infection. 

(2) Staphylococcal infections. 

(3) Other bacteria, ordiiuuily harmless, 
such as bacillus coli, when present in sufficient 
quantity. 

SalmoneUa Infediong are the most serious of 
this group: they affect the small intestine and 
produce vomiting, severe abdominal piUn, and 
diarrhcea. These symptoms occur about one day 
after eating infected food and usually clear up 
within about two weeks, but occasionally death 
results. Salmonella bacteria are most likely to 
be found in meat, egg powder, vegetables, and 
ducks' eggs, but staphylococci are liable to grow in 
milk products, such as ice-cream and cream buns. 
Food poisoning from staphylococci is seldom 
severe, and recovery takes place in about a week. 
Neverthetess, it is extremely infectious, and 
causes a great deal of lost time in industry and 
temporary illness in institutions; for it is in such 
situations that it is most likely to occur. 

Staphvloeoccol Food Poisoning has greatly In- 
creased in recent years, so it is important to know 
what circumstances are likely to cause it. The 
reason for its increase has nothing to do, as many 
people suppose, with the greater use of canned 
foods, but it has much to do with the greater use 
of communal feeding and canteen meals. It is 
possible for bacterial toxins in infected food to 
bring about illness even when the canning process 
has killed the bacteria, but it Is certainly extremely 
rare. Canned foods, in fkct, are much safer than 
so-called ** fresh ** foods in this respect— except 
when they have been opened, left about, and then 
re-heated. The same applies to the re-heating of 
any kind of food. 

The real enemy is the canteen worker with a 
boil, a discharging nose, dirty hands, or a septic 
finger. Occasionally food may be infected in the 
larder by rats or mice, but the sort of canteen or 
restaurant where this can happen has little to 
commend it! Frankly, these infficttons are 
caused by dirty or stupid people who do not 
realise that their sore finger or boil can become 
someone else's diarrhoea and vomiring. ‘Where 
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M iMdOiv ooU, eaa oauBB Infeotioiif If 
tance amoants, or if of « diflteent itmln firoin ihcMe 
In the pattent'e InteeUne. Thej we not ninally 
aerlouB. 

BMAtm, Now nnooimnon. thie Is the dleeaee 
which need to be known u ** iitomaine poieoning ** 
on the theoTF that it wee eanied hr poiaona pro- 
duced b7 bad food apart ftom getina. In the 
10208 a party of pionloken at Loch Ifaiee in the 
Soottlah Highlanda developed botnliam and a 
number died, with the result that the diaease 
attracted much pubUo attention. Botnliam ia 
eauaed by a germ, the baclUua botndlnna. which ia 
peculiar in that, like tetanus, ita poison attacfca 
the nervous system rather than the inteatines, 
reaultlng in flt^ double vision, paraMa beginning 
la the face and spreading downwards, and diffl- 
enlty In swallowing. It is found in tinned fruits 
or vegetables oontalntng the toxin even when the 
germ has been killed, but, as we have already 
seen, the toxin comes ficom the bacilli, not from 
decomposition of food as such (in fact, food does 
not decompose in the absence of germs). Death 
la common in botulism, but an antitoxin Is now 
available which, if used in time, can cure the 


Tuhereutorfa. No disease causes more public 
concern, a nd no ig more rtifflcnit, to 

describe, than tuberculosis: for. Uke the strepto- 
coccus or the staphylococcus, the tuberde germ 
can attack many dilferent paHe of the body and 
manifest itself in many ways. Furthermore, it is 

b^atoo cSS^ birdsTa^^^es!^^ ^t hera^ 
Shan be concerned with those types common to 
liaa— •the human and bovine (t.e., the type oc- 
curring in cattle whfoh can be spread to man by 
infected milk). 

The tuberde bacUlns la particularly hardy, so 
that when coughed or spat out on the ground it 
continues to be infectious for a long time. In- 
fection ia therefore caused by: (a) drinking 
infected milk; (b) droplet infection through 
having germs coughed in the face; (c) breathing 
in infected dust. In other words, tuberculosis is 
caused by absorption through either the lungs or 
the intestines; the former is common in adults, 
the latter in ch ild ren . 

But there is a good deal more to the problem 
than this: we know, for example, that over 
00 per cent of people In industrialised countries 
have been infected with T3. in early life and have 
conquered the infection. 8o the question arises: 
what conditions predispose to T.B. — ^why do some 
pjmple get over the early infection and others not? 
There are two answers to this question: one Is 
certain^that those who are impoverished and do 
not get enough food are liable to T.B.: the 
second is not so certain— that mental stress plays 
some part. Yet there Is xessonably good evidence 
that such stress as a broken love-aHhir can cause 
lowered xesistaDce to breakdown eo that when 
germs an encountered infection win occur. 

In ohlldzen, lung tubereulOBls is not common, 
but tuberculosis of the bones and glands is, as Is 
also Infection in the abdomen, the kidney or 
spine, and, worst of alU tuberculous meningitis. 
These are often of the bovine type from Infected 
milk. Ordinarily, TJB. In children Is less serious 
than adult infeotlODs: but tuberculous men- 
ingitis used to be almost Inyariably fatal until 
streptomycin was discovered. 

Adult tnberouloslB usually occurs In the lungs 
or the pleuia— the thin membrane surrounding 
the longs. In younger people miliary tuber- 
oolosia, whfoh is a form of T3. biood-polsoniug or 
sejrtictemla. Is a very serious condition, and the 
infection spreads throughout the whole body In a 
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tuberonicsis-fine herds of cattle: on control of 
spread of the disease by those ** open ** oases who 
carry germs in their sputum: on the use of 
vaodnatlon In childhood with B.O.a. vacdne 
(which you can akk your doctor about). 

Many methods are used in treatment: new 
drugs, such as streptomycin, isoniasld. and P.A.S., 
hmg surgery, rest, and so on. At any rate, tuber- 
onloelB is bring got under control, but anyone who 
ia worried can get a free X-ray at the nearest Maas 
Badiography Centre. For childten, there are 
sUn tests to show whether there la suceptibllity 
toT.B. 

Sepriooemfo. Commonly known as '*blood« 
poisoning,** is one of those diseases of which text- 
books prior to the Second World war used to say; 
** death usually occurs.** 

Blood-poisoning occurs generally by spread 
from some eeptio area such as wound (or even a 
small prick), alter childbirth, or any place where 
certain germs have got admiakion to the body. 
The most usual germ is the streptococcus, although 
the pneumococcus — which qrdlnarlly causee 
pneumonlar-and the staphyloSoccus may also 
cause aepticsBmia. \ 

Fever comes on suddenly and rises rapidly with 
headaches, sweating, and shivering. The patient 
is obviously very ill, and later thele is wasting and 
delirium. The white blood cells increase in 
number. Septic»mia sometimes occurs without 
any apparent local infection in those who are 
weak and debilitated. 

Pyaemia la a type of septicemia which leads to 
the formation of numerous abscesBes throughout 
the body. Its symptoms are the same ae 
described above, except that the causative germ is 
usually the staphylococcus, and absoesBes are 
found which may need surgical treatment. 

However, in both oonditiona the state of affairs 
has been revolutionised by the uae of the sulpha 
drugs and antibioUcs; cure ia now the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Septiciemla should be suspected when any small 
wound or cut Is followed by high temperatura and 
the symptoms described above. 

The word ** Tomemia '* is used when the germs 
stay in their original position and produce 
symptoms by spreading their toxins throughout 
the body. Tetanus, diphtheria, and some kinds 
of ehlldbizth infection come into this category; 
the symptoms may vary from mild disturbance to 
severe iilness. 


Lm Infoetion besdns gradually in someone 
who has pievloasly felt nnwelL There may be 
oough, and later blood-stained sputum (although 
blood which is coughed up does not neceasarlly 
prove that T3. Is present). Whatever means of 
treatment are used, the struggle between dlseam 
and patient Is mSy to be fkldy bmg, but the 
outkiofc Is BOW good. The oiosnie of the Swiss 
' s is dim jmrtly to niodetn disbelief that air 

.Ja ce is pstt er than timt In another, hut 

nsdnly to Improved iieatiit^ ^ 

Treventton dmnds dn 


MeninyUit means inflammation of the meninges, 
the covering which, like a layer of plastic, lies 
over the brain and spinal cord. Just as the pleura 
covers the lungs and the peritoneum covers internal 
organs in the abdomen. (Hence inflammation of 
the pleura is known as pleurisy, and inflammation 
of the peritoneum as peritonitis.) 

Various genns may cause meningitis, for 
example, the bacillus of tuberculosis, the pneu- 
mococcus, which ordinarily causes pneumonia, 
and the streptococcus or staphylococcus, but 
ordinarily the word refers to OerebTOBpiwU 
Meninaitii or "spotted fever** caused by the 
meningococcus and occurring at times as an 
epidemic. It is commonest In the yean from 
infancy to the early twenties, and begins suddenly 
with headache, vomiting, and fever. The 
temperature rises quickly, and pain devetops in 
the back and legs; on the second or third day a 
rash'ffbpean on the body, and paiticnlarly on the 
inside of the thighs. Later then is sUffnees of the 
neck, the bead may be drawn back, vomiting 
persists, and the headache can be so seven as to 
cause tbe patient to eonam with pain. 

Fortunately, this tyM of meningitis (and most 
of the othen) nepond to^tnatment with anti- 
biotics or the sufoha drugs, so tbe risks an very 
murii less than formerly. 

Pneumeeoesol ArsfringiMs is an unusual complica- 
tion of pneumonia, and the septlo types (sirspfo- 
floeosl er sfopMoooeool) arise either following an 
Infooted fracture of the skull or from infoetion of 
the ear or mastoid. 

Tvienuhut JiieninrUia has alnady been men- 
tiope dj ori rinal^alwayi fistsl. it ia now treatable 
with streptomycm. 

AU these diaeasee an very mnoh a matter fof 
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•pedaltot and hospital treatment, but It Is worth 
while B^tioningbe^ hmphoeytie meningitis. 
In which, although all the symptoms of 
fare wesent. ^venr without spedflc treatment is 
~ during the 
First World War and after what polio is to us now. 
is no longer oommon, and when taken in ig 
easily treated. 


MEDICAL MATTERS 

the result !§ 


infseted 
anthrax. 

In all cases the outlook is serious. Death is 
common, preceded by a high temperature. aMy 
symptoms in the ihst instance, lung symptc^ In 
the second, and food-poisoning symptoms in the 
third. Serum and aieenicat preparations were 
f^erly used, but now the sulpha drugs seem to 
offer more promise. 


Tetanus is usually known as *' lockjaw ** because 
th^ inay be parity in opening the mouth. ^ ^ 

although tl^ is rimply part of a spasm of all the Dleeases Caused by FungL 

f There are only two important groups of disease 
m rl^ soil— hei^ the disease to less common in caused by fungus: the serious aeUnomyeosis and 

relatively harmless, if unpleasant, ringworm, 
Kngworm or tinea wiU be dealt with later; it 
sys^: (c) it results in fito and ultimately death, affects the hair, the body, the groin (dhobie itch. 


However, active immunisation with T.T. 
(tetanus toxoid) has resulted in the disease be- 
coming uncommon, and even when developed, 
treatment with antitoxin, amesthetics, and curare 
may lead to cure. 

The bacillys to anterobio «.e., does not use 
oxygen) and to most likely to occur in such 
situations as when a man digging manure or 
working in his garden sticks a fork through his 
foot, or. in war-time, when he to wounded in soil 
contaminated with manure. 

UnduUmt fever, also known as Malta fever or 
abortus fever, falls into two tjrpes: melitensto, 
which infects goats, and abortus, cattle and pigs. 
Man gets the disease by reason of close contact with 
or drinking the milk of infected animals. (The 
name abortus to given because abortion to produced 
in cattle and sows.) 

In Undulant Fever, as one would suppose, the 
fever goes up and down for two to three weeks, 
it may then go down and rise again, persisting for 
many months. The disease may occur in Britalu. 
but modem drugs are on the whole successful in 
dealing with it. A striking feature of the disease 
to the combination of a high temperature with an 
appearance of relative well-being. 

Another disease carried by mammato to Glanders 
or Farcy, spread by horses. In glanders there to 
discharge from the nose and sometimes pneu- 
monia. Occasionally the disease to fatal. In 
farcy abscesses fonn. usually along the lymph 
vessels. Both conditions are very contagious, and 
treatment to a matter for a specialist; infected 
horses should be destroyed. 

Cholera, Chol^ could be dassifled under the 
head of food-poisoning, because it to mainly spread 
by infected water (however, like typhoid, it can 
also be spread by flies, infected food, and carriers); 
it could also be classified as a tropical disease, 
since, although it used to be found in Europe, it to 
now mainly rife in India. 

Also like typhoid, cholera to caused by a bacillus, 
and can be prevented by early innoculation and 
care over food supplies— -boili^ water and milk, 
washing uncooked foods in chlorinated water, and 
keeping flies away. 

The fever begins in the usual way with a short 
Incubation period, followed by abdominal pain, 
severe vomiting, and diarrhoea. Later with the 
loss of fluid from the body there may be cramps 
in the muscles, diarrhoea increases, and the 
motions become of the typical “ rice-water ** type 
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ah^y referred to), and the feet (athlete's foot). 
Actinomycosis to spread by a fungus in barley and 
grasses whldi may reach the human mouth, 
settle around bad teeth, and thence pass to the 
lungs, the bone of the Jaw, and even to the 
intestines or brain. Fortunately, this unpleasant 
fungus, which was once difficult to eradicate, has 
proved susceptible to penicillin. 

The Venereal Diseases. 

O^e venereal diseases are those caused— or at 
least that is what the name means — ^by the 
goddess of love, Venus. Venus, of course, causes 
a great deal of trouble, but venereal disease to not 
necessarily the worst she can do. There are two 
dtoeasM usually caused by sexual intercourse, 
and therefore described as venereal; others 
be caused in this way, but are not usually so 
described. 

Gonorrhoea to the result of an Infection by the 
gonococcus (Neisseria gonorrhoea) and ordinarily 
comes on after a period of three to seven days 
following intercourse. However, babtos can gei 
an infection of the eyes, known as ophthalmia, 
from their mother if she to infected, and gonorrhoea 
in young children to often the result of being In 
contact with Infected towels or clothes. The 
disease in adults to evident when there to a thldk, 
creamy discharge from the sexual organs and 
sometimes pain on passing water; in infants 
ophthalmia Is prevented by the use of silver nitrate 
eye-drops at birth. Gonorrhoea to fhiriy easily 
euredby the use of sulpha drugs or penicillin; but 
unfortunately venereal disease to increasing in 
recent years and drug-resistant forms are be- 
coming more common. 

Syphilis is more serious, and to nearly always 
caused by sexual intercourse. Stories about 
lavatory seats are simply stories, although it to 
occasionally possible to get syphilis by other than 
sexual means: for example, it has happened that 
a man playing football has been infected through 
hto hand being graced by the teeth of someone 
with syphilis. But this to very unusual, although 
kissing can spread the disease. Children, too, can 
be bom with syphilis (the so-called congenital 
syphilis). 

Adult syphilis begins with a sore, known as a 
hard chancre, at the point where the spirochsete 
of syphilis has entered; this may be on the lips, 
through kissing; on the sexual organs, through 
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there iB no solid inattera and the appearance interoouTse; and yery rarely, as explained above* 
is that of water to which a little milk has been elsewhere. In a short time the (diancre disappears 
added. This stage to followed by collapse, with and all may seem to be well, but thto^imtury 
low pulse and cold hands and feet. Death, if stage to followed by a seoondam stage with sore 
adequate treatment to not available, results in throat, a rash, headache, enlargement ^ 
about 70 per cent, of cases. glands. This, tf left aloM, also clem up. Is 

followed by the tertiary stage, in which a chronlo 
Anihrax, The badllus of anthrax, like that of infection develops in some part of the body whl^ 
tuberculosis, can exist outside the body for long gesnmably. to most susceptible in thejpartlm;^ 


periods, and, like that of tetanus, then takes the 
form of spores or seed-like bodies. It to spread by 
infected cattle and horses, which get the dtoease 
from eating grass containing spores. 

In human beings the form the disease takes 
depends on where the germ alights: sometimes it 
comes from infected shaving-brashes, when it 

causes a large sore, like a boil, on the face, known 

as ** malignant pnmnle sometimes it develops 
tn those who ™a.Ui the dust from infected hides 

or wool (hence the name ** wool-sorters* disease,** 

whl^ to a fmnn of bronchitis vrith blood-staJnM 
sputum); lastly, it may arise through eating 


Thus there may be duonlb syphUia 

of the skin, the bones, the heart, liver, or nervous 
system. 

In the nervous system, the comnumest forms 
are the two diseases of tatat dorsaito. In which the 
spinal cord to infected, and O.PX^ (genend 
paxalysto of the insane), in which the brain and 
mind are affected. These will be dtocaased under 
Nervous Diseases. 

In congenital syphilis the pregnant motaergim 
her child syphilis. Such tofants are s^ 
bom or premature, they lodk wisened, Uke a little 

old man. and amongst other symptooM are eye 
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diseaae. ” nmffleB.** a flattened nose, and when 
the adult teeth appear the front ones xtaj be 
potohed at the Mttng ipurfHoe. 

The treatment, of course. Is very much a matter 
for a specialist, but diagnosis is usuaJlr made 
through the Wassermann blood test. It was for 
syphilis that Ehrlich produced his '* ma^c 
bullet "-~Ba arsenical drug, known as salvatsan. 
which could attack the organism seAeotively with- 
out harming the body and was the first of toe 
modem specific drugs. Present-day treatment is 
with penicillin. G.P.I.. once hopeless, is now dealt 
with by malarial therapy with a good detd of 
success. Penicillin alone is often adeauate. 

It is Important to understand about venereal 
disease in general: (1) that it happens to many 
people who are no worse than anyone else: (2) 
toat many patients believe themselves to have 
V.D. when, in fact, they have not: (8) that the 
best thing to do is to see your doctor as soon as 
possible— he is not concerned with your morals, 
and the sooner you go, the sooner you will get 
well: (4) every sore in the sexual area need not be 
VJD. There are other diseases which may be 
contracted as venereal Infections. 


of the UNwr dasses flay to sixty years. The 
country is ridden with bllharsla, ankylostomiasis, 
malaria, plague, amcebic dyaentry. typhus, 
tuberculosis, and pellagra. Blindness, due to 
trachoma and other diseases, affects tens of 
thousands. Such a situation cannot be treated 
simply by pouring drugs into the country: what 
is necessary is social control, to enforce purifica- 
tion of the water supplies, the use of insecticides 
such as D.D.T. to kill the disease-bearing pests, 
and removal of the causes of extreme poverty 
(tuberculosis and vitamin deficiencies which are 
common in Egypt are diseases of malnutrition). 

Belapsino Peeer, common in India and Africa, 
is caused by bad hygiene (rubbing Infected lice 
into the skin) : the germ is a spiroohnte, similar to 
that of syphilis, but the disease is non-venereal. 
Belapsing fever gets its name from the fact that 
the temperature remains high (lOS-loe**) for 
about a week, returns to normal for a week, and 
rises again. There may be three to five relapses 
of this sort. Cure can be brought about by the 
atseno-bensol drugs used in syphlUs. Lice, of 
course, should be dealt with. 


Chancroid produces small septic ulcers around 
the sex organs, with swelling of the local glands in 
the groin, which may suppurate. It is caused by 
a bacillus, and can usually be cleared up by sulpha 
drugs within a week. Scabies and lice often pass 
ttom one body to another during sexusl inter- 
course. but are not usually thought of as venereal 
in origin, although in many cases they are. 

Tropical Diseases. 

Nothing is more difflcult than to define the term 
** tropical diseases.** One might define them as 
the diseases which occur in tropical climates— 
but then measles occurs there too: and if they are 
defined as those diseases which ate found only in 
the tropics, the solution is no easier, since leprosy, 
ohcfiera. smallpox, and typhus are usually listed 
as tropical dlsMses, yet were found in this country 
until fairly recently— and the odd case still is. 

But what a story could be told about the oon- 
Quest of those infections which were — and many 
still are— the scourge of humanity t One day 
when generals and dictators are forgotten we shall 
remember that great international army of 
physicians and bacteriologifits who have saved 
millions of lives and infinitely reduced human 
Buffering: Koch and Ehrlich of Germany. 
Pasteur and Boux of France. Boss and Jenner of 
Britain. Beed of America, Noguchi of Japan, and 
many others. We shall remember how the Jesuit 
priests brought quinine ftom Peru to Europe in 
1638. the first drug to save people from malaria: 
how in tropical heat Bonud Bm (1857-1982) 
peered for hours through his microscope to dis- 
cover the connection between malaria and the 
mosquito until the sweat running from his brow 
rusted the instrument: how Major Walter Beed’s 
work in Bbvana (1851-1002) made iKMsible the 
building of the Panama Canal, and think, too. of 
the Amerioan soldlen who died in helping him to 
find the cause of yellow fever. In mentioning 
Jenner once more, we should recall Lady Mary 
Montagu (1080-1702), who brought the practice of 
vaodnatlon to England from Turkey— or, rather, 
the practice of ** variolation.** which meant 
inAMiiaAintt with the PUS ftoBk smallpox casas. 
This was, of course, a oimgerous pxactloe, but the 
idea was there. Noguchi, one of the great 
bacteridogliits of the nineteenth century, was the 
adn of a poor peasant. He often had to steal to 
/iat enouni bread even to keep alive, but was 
<< lite to help in our understanding of syphilis and 
laany tropical diseases. 

there Is still muCh to do. Take, for ex- 
the case of Egypt, one of the world’s 
. hchiari countries, supporting with the help of 
inter ficom toe NUa about 24 million people. 
But If the river rives food and drink it does otoer 
UilagB; for it oarries the disease of bilhusia, 
which kills thonsandg of peasants yearly. In the 
VillageB of Egypt as many as 00-100 per cent, of 
the population suiter ftom this terrible disease. 
The Inlaiitito Juortalitr late is the second hiri^ 
fai the wo(idrHE‘0 per ceiit.-^Beven times higher 
than that qrWDana: the average expectation of 
llfo amongri the lower dasses is thirty-one years. 


Epidemic Jaundice (also knowii as Weil’s 
disease or— if you prefer it— ictero-hwmorrhagica 
spirochetosis), is also caused by a spirlKshiBte. and 
spread by rats. Now it is rarely found in Europe, 
although it occurred in the trenches Uluring the 
First World War. in men working in wwers. and 
in the women who worked in the fisb'^rlmt of 
Aberdeen, which at one time was rat-infested. 
It is rarely fatal, but leads to high fever and 
jaundice. Anti-syphilitic drugs are useless, but 
some of the new antibiotics may help. 

Fates is also a q>irochsetal disease, conunon in 
the tropics and particularly in children. It is 
unpleasant, but not serious, and tends to clear up 
in a year or so. There are raspberry-Uke growths 
on the skin, which disappear with the drugs used 
in syphilis (although the cemdititm is non-venereal). 
The Wassermann reaction, positive In syphilis, is 
also positive in yaws. 

Leproey. Whereas syphilis, relapsing fever. 
epidenUc jaundice, and yaws are caused by 
spirochates. leprosy is caused by a bacillus 
resembling the bacillus of tuberculosis. Leprosy, 
in fact, should not be included here at all. for it is 
non-spirochatal, and not necessarily a tropical 
Infection. Apart from the difilculty of ola^fl- 
cation, many popular beliefs about the disease 
are untrue. It is not the oldest disease afflicting 
man: not a disease confined to tropical countries: 
it is not very catching: not hereditary, not in- 
curable; in leprosy the fingers and toes do not 
drop off; it is not a divine punishment for wrong- 
doing. So there are many misunderstandings 
about this disease, and placing it in the wrong part 
of the medical section is probably the least. 

Leproey Is a serious disease not because of dis- 
figuring light-coloured skin patches and lumps, 
but because it destroys peripheral nerves. Lep- 
rosy may disappear spontaneously, or it may pro- 
gress until the face Is lion-like and the hands and 
feet wasted and ulcerated. The disease rarely 
kills, but it is the world’s greatest crippler. 

L^rosy was once fairly common in colder 
Western countries, though its extent was exag- 
gerated. The great majority of the 15 million 
people who suffer foom leprosy live in tropical 
countries, but it still exists in Iceland, Japan, 
Korea and some of the southern states of the 
United States. Prolonged and intimate contact 
with an **^open ” case is said to be the main mode 
of infection, but only one infected husband in 
twenty passes leprosy to his wife. 

The sulphone drugs have revolutionised the 
treatment of liprosy. Given early diagnosis and 
adequate treatment, the great majority of sufferers 
could be cured. Established deformity (such as 
daw hand, dreg) foci, paralysed eyelids) can be 
mitigated by reconstruotive surgery, although 
lost sensation cannot be restored. 

In the past, only Ghrlstian missions were oon- 
oemed with the plight of the leprosy sufferer. 
Now. non-seotarlan voluntary agencies, Govern- 
ments and the World Hmith Organisation have 
Joined In the fight against the disease. Enoughls 
known to oontroi the disease, but not enough is 
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being done, m only one vioUm In five is at pieeent 
getting tveMment. 

PlofifiM Is ukother dieeaM oaueed by bacteria, 
common in Burope at one time* but now laigidiy 
rertricted to Asia. Neverth^lM it oaueed 
mlOions of deaths in Europe during the yean 
1848-19 and 1066 and was the Black Death*** 
whicdi. indeed, changed the course of history. 
Interested leaden may read Hans Zinnaer's 
1^, lAct^jmd Hiskry about this aspect of the 
diaeaw. Plague is carried by the bite of the rat 
flea. but. once people become infected, spread 
may occur from one to the other by droplet ln> 
fection— t.e.. by coughing and sneeslng. After an 
incubation period two to ten days, fever 
develops, rather like severe influensa. and in a 
day or two the glands in the groin begin to swell, 
followed perhaps by swelling of the glands 
elsewhere. This is the usual type of plague, but 
it is also possible to g^ disease of the lungs ftom 
droplet infection and blood-poisoning from in- 
feotion of the blood-stream. Both the latter 
types are almost invariably fatal, and even the 
glandular type (bubonic plague) has a mortality 
of about 80 per cent. The vaccine has given place 
to streptomycin and sulpha drugs which are also 
used on contacts. 

Although we have little space to discuss the 
subject of plagues and epidemics in general, it is 
worth noting that serious epidemlos have almost 
always followed wars, revolutions, and economic 
and pQUtlcal collapse. Thus the Black Death 
followed the break-up of the Roman Empire, and. 
In the fourteenth century, accompanied the end 
of medlaaval civilisation. The Napolecmlc wars 
were followed by other epidemics, and the 
wars of the 1880a in Europe were followed by 
Influensa. In the most widespread outburst of 
Influensa after the First World War. more 
people were killed by the disease than In ail the 
lighting of four years. It is a reflection on the 
peculiar mentality of Man that this devastating 
3 pidemlc, which affeoted almost the whole world, 
xxnipies little space in his history books — we still, 
iritb few exoeptiona. regard history as the doings 
3f kings. Queens, and generals. Yet. in 1018, 20 
nillion men. and women, and children died from 
Influensa. and no cure has, as yet, been found! 
Later we shall see that many millions of people 
lie yearly from starvation or vitamin deficiencies 
But these facts— ^the real facts of life — ^we rarely 
lear about. 


^rotoBoal Diseases. 

Nearly all the diseases caused by piotosoa are 
roplcal diseanes. although one of the best-known 
krotosoans is the harmless amceba found in 
British ponds. Protosoal diseases are caused by 
hese organisms, large in comparison with bao- 
eria whioh are really one-oelled plants. Viruses 
oe neither animals nor plants, are much smaller 
han the other two groups, and have some 
Ustlncttve charaoterlstics described elsewhere. 

The only In^rtant diseases caused by protosoa 
oe sleeping siokness or tryanosomiasls, malaria, 
md amioebio dysentery (as contrasted with 
MMflllary dysentery), another disease, leish- 
oaniasifH-also known by the numerous names of 
nla-asar, dum-dum fever, and. in milder form, 
)elhi boil. Oriental sore, or Bagdad sore— 

Jso be mentioned briefly. These infections are 
Bw, but important in their influence on Man: 
or, as Dr. Clark-Kennedy has pointed out, 
oalaria until recently was responsible for one- 
lith of all human sickness* sleeping sickness not 
0 long ago caused a large part of Oentral Africa to 
6 uninhabitable* and in some areas of the tropics 


the anopheles mosQuito carries the amoeba of 
malaria, and the mosQuito prefers climates which 
some people might describe as ** bad,** but it is 
^ amoeba, not the air, which causes the disease. 
Anyhow, the unfortunate mosquito mfeht well 
use the phrase honoured by many generations of 
sohoolmasteis: ** It hurts me more than it hurts 
you!** For the mosquito, too, is sick, and passes 
on its sickness to the person it bites. 

There are several types of Plasmodium— which 
is the Bcientiflo name for this amoeba-— producing 
attacks of fever varying In severity and frequency: 
benign tertian, quartan, and malignant quartan. 
Entering the body from the mosquito bite, the 
parasites penetrate the blood cell^ multiply 
there, and Anally burst into the blood stream. 
When this happens the temperature rises, and 
then they return to the cells to carry out once 
more the same procedure. Depending on the 
type, the attacks of fever may be at Intervals of 
three or four days, severe or milder. When 
someone with mah^a is bitten by a mosquito the 
infection can be transmitt^ to the next person 
it meets, but malaria is not infectious ffom one 
person to another directly. Quinine, of course, 
is the time-honoured remedy, but many other 
drugs are now available: mepacrine. palmaqulne, 
atebrin, and even a sulphonamide derivative 
known as promln have been tried. The drug 
must be taken long enough for the infection to die 
out, otherwise relapses can occur even after 
leaving a malarial country (but it is only fair to 
say that. Just as some people continue to give 
themselves the title of ** Major " when they have 
left the Army, so others long in Britain continue 
to describe attacks of cold or *flu as *' my old 
malaria again,** when, to say the least of it, they 
are exaggerating). 

Important as are the drugs used in the treat- 
ment of malaria, even more so is the control of 
the parasite-bearing mosquito. The eggs of mos- 
quitoes hatch in water, and there the young or 
larval forms can be attacked by pouring oil on the 
surface of pools so that they are unable to breathe, 
or by introducing small fish whihh have a partiality 
for them. Adult mosquitoes can be killed by 
D.D.T. and other Insecticides or kept away by 
nets over beds and skin creams. Finally, anti- 
malarial drugs can be taken in dangerous areas. 
Whereas anopheline mosquitoes were once well on 
the way to getting rid of Man. now Man is well on 
the way to getting rid of mosquitoes. 

Blcfckwater Fever is a sequd to malaria in 
tropical Africa and some parts of India. Rather 
Uloglcally, it is described as '* Blackwater,*' 
although the urine is red and the akin is yellow 
but the result is due to breaking down of the red 
blood oeUs by some malarial toxin. Possibly too 
much quinine may help in producing the illness. 
Treatment is to give plenty of fluids and no quinine 
or any other anti-malarial drugs in the early 
stages. The death-rate is about 26 per cent. 


Trvpanogamiaeie or deeping sickness— not to 
be oonfused with rieepv sickness, which has 
already been dealt with under the name of 
encephalitis lethargica— is essentially an African 
disease (although also found in tropical America) 
spread by the tsetse fly. Its cause is the type of 
protosoan known as a trypanosome, almond- 
shaped with vibrating membranes at the sides 
which enable it to move through the blood- 
stream. rather like a flat fldi in the water. 

There are three stages of the disease: flist* the 
stage of fever with enlatged glands and a rwid 
pulse, which may continue off and on for three 
years: secondly, the stage of trembling handik 
legs, and tongue, vacant expression, and slow and 
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meastefi. then the other linu dtaeaeeB. mumps. 
Infective hepatltle. Time pneumonia, and some 
less oommon oondltlone which do not always 
a typical nsh as in the case of the drat 

In neariy all of these feven there is a long In- 
enhation period, and one Infection gives immunity 
for Ufa. 

Jfsostes. Ihe Incuhation period Is 10-11 days. 
The fint sign is the appearance of symptoms 
rather lihe a severe cold. The eyes become red. 
and expoBuxe to light is unpleasant, the nose runs, 
the throat becomes inflamed, and a dry. hanh 
cough develops. There may be headache, and 
the temperature rises to 102* or more. Usuidly 
the patient is a child, and especially typical Is the 
development of soiled KopUk’s sp^ which 
are small, blulsh-whlte. raised spots seen on the 
Inside the cheek at the back of the mouth. 
The rash begins on the fourth day of the prodomal 
period, 14 days after the initial infection. It 
hhows on the forehead and behind the ears, 
spreading within a day downwards over the whole 
body: in another two days it starts to disappear, 
but often leaves behind a sort of brownish staining 
which n^ay last for one to two weeks. 

Measles can be serious, especially in very young 
children because of its complications, such as 
bronohopneumania and infection of the ear. which 
can now be treated with antibiotics. These 
drugs have no effect on the measles virus, but 
only on the secondarily invading bacteria which 
have Invaded the lungs and ear during the Ill- 
ness. The illness can be attenuated or leaaened 
by Injection of antibodies (gamma globulin) from 
an Immune adult, and this Is often worth while 
in the very young. 

Jlubetla or German Measles, Incubation period 
14-19 days. A mild fever, similar to measles 
except that the rash is usually the flnt sign that 
anything Is wrong, and the tcnnperatute is rarely 
above 100*. The eyes may be pink, and there 
are enlarged glands at the back of the neck. The 
rash disappean completely in thirty-six hours. 
There are no compUmtloEis. 

German measles, in Itself. Is bannless, but if a 
woman gets the disease in the early montbs of 
pregnancy nudformatlonB in the child may appear 
at birth. Bence some doctors believe that girls 
particularly should have the opportunity of con- 
tracting German measles before they grow up. 
There la no special treatment, except the general 
rules for fevers given above. 

ChiekenvoK, Incubation period 14-16 idays, 
but may be more variable. In children cblcken- 
poz is a mild fever which begins with the appear- 
ance of tiny blisters on the chest and back. These 
later smead outwards to the legs, arms and fece. 
and cause itching. Treatment is the general one 
far feven already described. Calamine lotion or 
dusting powder will be helpfhl for the Irritation, 
and the child’s nails should be cut short to prevent 
soratohlng and Infisotlon of the spots. Whereas 
children are usually little bothered by dhickenpox, 
young adults may be much more drastically 
affected— a temperature of 104* Is not uncommon, 
and there may be severe headache. 

Mumps. Incubation period 17-18 days. 
Everyone knows the typical appearance of the 
patient with mumpe—the swelling in the salivary 
glands in front of the ears which, makes the fieoe 
Trtftir full. causes pain later on. and It nuiy 
be dilBonlt to optn the mouth. Temperature is 
not usually high (about 101*). Although un- 
comfortable. mumps Is rarely dangerous, but 
orchiti s sw d Mng of the testicles— is somBtimes a 
oomplIcatloiL Fluid diet should be given if 
eating ife peiofhl. with noiouth-wahbeB. and rest in 
bed. 

Js/eetiw SepaUHs, ** Hepatitis ** means in- 
flammation of the liver, and infective hepatitia, 
which ia mudi the commonest cause of Jaundice in 
young adutte, is a virus infection of the liver. In 
feet, this disease caused serious diflUmltles during 
the Italian, campaign of 1948. and has probably 
become more freauent (or. at any rate, more 


freauently recognised) in this country since the 
War. The main symptoms are fever, followed by 
Jaundice, which is first noticed in the whites of 
the eyes as yellow staining, then in the girin. The 
urine beoomeB coloured also, and this is most 
easily noticed if. on shaking in a bottle, the froth 
shows coloration. If the froth remains white, no 
iaundioe is preaent. Treatment is a matter for 
the doctor, but great care should be taken, both 
by tbe patient and those in contact with bun, to 
wash tbe bands thoroughly after urinating or 
defflsoating. after handling utensHs from the sick- 
room, and both before and after eating: for the 
disease is very infectious. 


rincs Fnevmmia, Pneumonia Is usually 
caused by bacteria, and when we speak of pneu- 
monia. that Is the type we ordinarily refer to. 
Virus pneumonia is known by doctors as ** pneu- 
monitis.** and Is believed to be closely related to 
influenza. There is no specific treatment so far. 
and since diagnosis is a specialist matter, little 
more need be said except that the symptoms In 
general resemble those of ordinary pneumonia. 
Psittacosis, another virus dlsoise. cto also lead 
to pneumonia, and although there is no specific 
treatment for vlnui infections of the lungs. It is 
always worth while trying the antibiotics or sulpha 
drugs in view of the possibility that the lung 
condition may be caused by a secondary invasion 
by bacteria. 


Influenza. VT\Ile serious epidemics of in- 
fluenza take the form of a very dramatic and often 
fatal disease — for example, the epidemic of 
** Spanish *flu ** which foUowed the First World 
War killed more people than the actual fighting — 
the milder type more usually seen is diificult to 
distinguish from the common cold. In fact, 
manv people who complain of **a dose of the 
*flu ** are suffering from simple colds. 

However, a sudden onset, aching in the muscles 
of the back and legs, and redness of tbe eyes, 
would sumcest influenza, and ees>e(dally typical is 
tbe depression and weakness which follow in- 
fluenza but not a cold. The measures suggested 
above for the general treatment of fever should be 
applied; but the depression and weakness which 
follow influenza may need special treatment by 
the doctor. 


CoMs. Although everyone thinks he. or she. 
knows wbat a ** cold ** is. the issue is not so simple: 
for the symptoms of fever, running nose, and a 
run-down, ** headachy** feeling are found in 
many Illnesses. They may bo observed, as we 
have seen, in the early stages of measles before 
the arrival of tbe rash, or in a number of other 
feven, such as whooping cough. MDd attacks of 
influenza (see above) may resemble tbe common 
cold, and blocking of the nose with discharge and 
fever may be due to sinuBitie— although here there 
is usually pain above, between, or below the e 3 res. 
Colds can be caused by any one of thirty different 
viruses known as *' rhinovirnses ** as well as by 
others which cause Influenza, or infect glands 
(adenoviruses). This is why a single cold does 
not confer immunity on the sufferer. It is 
probable that you will not catch a cold from the 
same virus, at least for tbe rest of the year, but 
there are all those others waiting to infect you 
with other colds in buses, tubes, and other 
crowded places. Like all infections, do not forget 
that tbe best way to avoid them is to keep 
generally well, and In a good nutritional state. 
Do not spend money on Injections or other 
vaccines. They do not work, probably because 
of the mnltfelicity of viruses involved. It Is also 
unlikely that added vitamins or other expenslvo 
additions to the normal diet will do any good at 
all provided yon are eating senslMy. There has 
recently been a vogue for treating colds with 
massive doses of Vitamin C. This doesn’t work 
either, as baa recently been proved. 


P^iomveUtiB, "Polio.** or InfentUe psialyBlB 
as it used to be called. Is a virus Infection of the 
motor nerves — the nerves of movement— at the 
point where they leave the spinal oord. For- 
tunately. all the nerves are never affected, but 
only a few controlling one or more muscle groups. 
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If theM groopB happen to be the ones oontiolUnR 
breathing or ewailowing (wUdu fortiinately. is 
not Terr common) the leenlts may be eerloue. bnt 
ordinanly the mueelea affected are thoae of the 
lege or aime. PbllomyelitiB ie almost as common 
now in adults as in children. Usoally it ocean 
In small epUtemies after hot weather, that Is In 
Bummer or Autumn, and it often seems to strike 
at ftlrly healthy normal peoide. This, howerer, 
is not beoause healthy people are spedally prone 
as such, but beoause those liylng under less 
hygienio oonditiaDS are more likely to haye de- 
Tdoped immunity. In point of fhct. the majority 
of oases of polio are so mild that they are never 
discovered at all. and paralysis does not develop: 
such peoide are specially dangerous, precisely 
beoause they pass unnoticed and spread the disease 
to others. 

like many other infhctlonB. polio begins with 
sore throat, fever, and sometimeB vomiting five to 
ten days after oontact. There may be severe 
headache and rigidity of the neck muscles. 
Paralysis is noted about the second or third day 
after this, and is usually at its maximum from the 
start, although this is not always the case. This 
stage lasts two or three weeks, by which time the 
temperature la down and the paralysis greatly 
improved, although fiirther improvement may go 
on up to eighteen months after the acute sta^. 

This is another disease which has been dra> 
matically reduced and even wiped out in many 
areas by the widespread use of vaccine. How- 
ever. when the illness is already present attention 
is directed to relief of discomfort, resting and 
splinting the affected limbs, and preventing 
spread of infection to others. The Kenny 
method, devised by Nurse Kenny, and much 
publicised as a means of reducing permanent 
paialysiB, la not believed by most doctors to be 
any improvement upon orthodox methods. The 
use of the lion lung is restricted to cases where the 
muscles controlling breathing are attacked, and 
any permanent paralysis of the limbs can often 
be helped by surgical operation. 


BnoerhaUtia. This is an Infection of the brain 
caused by a virus, first noted in Vienna in 1916. 
Ibere was an epidemic in London in 1918, but it 
is not very common today. 

SvnaBpox. Smallpox was once common In 
Western Europe, and. as late as the early nine- 
teenth oentury, was not unknown in Britain. 
Now. since the introduction of vaccination, it is 
comparatively rare in industrialised countries, 
althoogh minor epidemics have occurred here 
recently. Jenner, who introduced vaccination, 
noted that dairy-maids who had suffered from the 
mild disease known as “cow-pox," contracted 
from the udders of infected cows, and transmitted 
to the hand of the dairy-maid, did not develop 
smallpox. In fact, cow-pox is a mild form of 
smallpox modified by transmisslan through cattle. 
Vaccination should be carried out at the age of 
tbrao months, and repeated at the ages of seven, 
fourteen, and twenty-one years— also at any time 
when an epidemic occurs, or when travelling to 
any part of the world where smallpox is prevalent, 
or where immigration laws stipulate that it must 
be done. Many countries insist on an inter- 
nationai certificate of recent vaccination before 
landing. Your family doctor will make out the 
certificate (he is entitled to charge you for it) and 
your local Medical Ofiioer of Health will counter- 
sign it. Smallpox Is one of the diseases which can 
very readily be spread from countries where it is 
prevalent because of the great increase in numbers 
of people travelling about the world by air. 

Smallpox attacks people of all ages and is 
carried by excreta and droplet infection, but 
particularly by the dried ecales on the skins of 
convalescent patients; it is now most common in 
the tropica. . . 

Smallpox is similar in many ways to chickenpox. 
Typical cases are easy for the qualified doctor to 
dta tlpgMiab ftom one another, but one oi the 
difficulttes of vaccination (as with Typhoid, and 
other artificially conferred immunities) is that the 
tsrpical signs ate often modified. Differential 
diagnosis is a Job for the expert, and if your own 
doctor is in any doubt, be will consult with the 
local health authorities. The disease begins with 
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Bthivering. headache, and backache, and the 
temperature is raised to 102-104*. On the third 
day a rash appears, whldi turns into small blisters 
cm the sixth day. and the blisters beomne filled 
with pus by the ninth day. On the twelfth day 
they burst and form crusts. Unlike chickenpox. 
in whi<di the rash starts in the middle of the body 
and works towards the outer parts, smallpox 
produces a rash which begins in the scalp, fore- 
head. wrists, and feet and then moves towards tto 
middle. 

Smallpox is a serious disease, and the result 
depends largely upon whether the patient has been 
vaccinated within seven years of the attack. 
Oontacts should be vaccinated and kept luder 
observatioD for sixteen days; the patient must be 
Isolated until all the scabs have separated and the 
skin healed. An effective drug has recently bm 
announced. 


Glandular Fiver. This Is sometimes called In- 
fective moncmucleofdB. slnoe one of its features is 
an increase in certain mononuclear white cells and 
an alteration in their appearance. Another 
feature is an apparent infectivity. Beycmd this 
the disease Is a great mystery, and although it is 
probably caused by a virus. It may even be related 
to other (mallguant) diseases of white cells. This 
one. however, is not dangerous although it often 
causes a lot of trouble by dragging cm for many 
weeks. The main symptrans are fever, enlarge- 
ment of lymph glands and sore throat. The 
patient feels very debilitated and often very 
depressed. Diagnosis is often very difficult, but 
there Is a blood test known as the ** Faul-Bun- 
nell ** test which is almost specific for the disease. 
The patient is usually presented as a case known 
to doctors as ** P.U.O.," meaning Pyrexia (fever) 
of Unknown Origin. He haa often been treated 
with several antibiotics, one after another, with- 
out effect, because the causal agent is not affected 
by these drugs. He is only very mildly in- 
fective. and it is unusual to Insist on Isolation or 
quarantine. 


Tvphw. This disease used to be known as 
** Jail fever," because it was frequent In prisons: 
but overcrowding, poverty, and bad hygienio 
surromidinge anywhere are stdtable conditions for 
epidemics of typhus. Improved oondltions in 
industrialised countries have made it unusual, 
since typhus is cturied by a virus carried from one 
person to another by lice, and where lice are 
absent the virus is powerless to enter the human 
body. 

Typhus comes on suddenly with a rise In 
tempmture of about 102*^ut within four days it 
may be as high as 107*. There may. or may not, 
be a rash at this time, and in the second week, 
when the temperature Is at its highest, there is 
delirium, weakness, and a feeble pulse. The 
typical typhus rarii appears about the fifth day 
as reddish blotches on the chest, abdomen, and 
wrists. 

Typhus is, needless to say, very serious but 
responds to such modem antibiotics as chloram- 
phenicol. aureomycin. and terramycin. Preven- 
tive messiures are directed towards destroying all 
lice with D J>.T. 


EoMes. Finally, we shall deal very briefly 
with a number of less common virus diseases, 
beginning, as is appropriate, with hydrotMia or 
rabies, since it was In this infection that the great 
French scientist Louis Pasteur (1822-95) showed 
the possibility of prevention by vaccination. Un- 
like Jenner. with his ready-made oowpox virus, 
which we have seen to be the virus of smallpox 
weakened by natural passage through cows, 
Pasteur bad to weidten the labtes virus by passing 
it through rabbits. The rabbits were infected, 
and after death the spinal cord was dried and 
powdered, a solution passed through another 
rabbit and so on until the virus was sufilotently 
weakened, 

Phabies is spread by the bite of Infected animals, 
usually dogs, cats, or wolves, who are driven mad 
by the disease: in Trinidad, however, it has been 
spread by vampire bats. Those who are bitten 
usually show no symptoms for six weeks or more. 
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but sooner or later conTulslons and delirium arise, 
which within four to five dars are fiital. 

There is no cure once the symptoms haye 
developed, but Pasteur's serum. If given soon after 
the bite, prevents iUness in the vast majority of 
cases — the sooner after the bite, the better the 
outlook. Dogs diould be mussled In areas where 
the disease is common, but quarantining imported 
dogs has made the infection almost unknown here. 

PgUtaeoHs, This is another virus disease 
which Is of interest mainly in that it is spread by 
birds of the parrot group, sudi as parrots, love* 
birds, macaws, and the rest. It occasionally 
occurs here in people who have been in contact 
with birds of this type, and is serious both to the 
bird and its owner. As in the case of rabies, 
quarantine regulations have greatly reduced the 
likelihood of infection in Britain. 

The symptoms of psittacosis are fever, cough, 
and bronchitis. The disease is especially danger- 
ous to old people, but it responds to the same anti- 
biotics as typhus. 

Sandflv Fever, or phlebotomus fever. Dengue, or 
breakbone fever, and Trench Fener are all some- 
what similar conditions in that they resemble 
infltiensa and are rarely fatal They are all due 
to viruses, spread in the ftrst case by sandflies in 
tropical climates: in the second by mosquitoes in 
tropical climates: and in the third by lice in 
temperate climates. They are all typical 
" soldiers* diseases ": the first two were common 
in the Middle East and Far East during the last 
War. the third daring the First World War in 
Fiance. 

TeUow Fever. Of all the virus diseases, only 
four can be prevented by vaccination— -smallpox, 
hydrophobia, yellow fever, and poliomyelitis. 
Yellow fever is carried by a mosquito known as 
Stegomyia, common in South and Central America 
and in African ports. For its spread, it therefore 
needs: a hot climate, the stegomyia mosquito, and 
an infected person. 

In 1898 the United States was at war with 
Spain in Central America, where yellow fever was 
a serious problem. Following this war the 
United Stat^ by this time acutely aware of this 
terrible disease, asked a Dr. G. E. Waring to deal 
with It In Havana, where it was rife. But Waring 
died of yellow fever, as had many millions before 
him. without knowing Its cause, and it was left to 
Walter Bead, who died In 1002. to prove the con- 
nection between the mosquito and yellow fever. 
By a vigorous war on the mosquito, the disease has 
been eradicated ftom Havana and the West In- 
dian islands, and Beed's discovery made possible 
the building of the Panama Canal (Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. the builder of the Sues Canal, had made 
a similar attempt in Panama, but had been beaten, 
amongst other factnis, by yellow fever). 

In yellow fever there is a sudden high tempera- 
ture, aching of limbs and head. Jaundice, and 
black vomit: the pulse-rate falls as the fever 
rises. Previous vaccination seems to be preven- 
tive if undertaken in time. 


All these virus HinwtJMw have in common: 
that for many there is no specific cure, although 
smallpoaL lables. yrilow fever, and pdiomyelitis 
can be prevented by vaccination, or by the social 
oontiol of the creatures carrying the virus. Some 
of the huger viruses (psittacosis, whooplzw cough) 
are destroyed by certain antibiotics. There is 
UBoally a long incubation period. Finally the 
question will sometimes arise of proteoting some 
people from German measles or measles with 
gamma gibbuUn containing another person's anti- 
bodies to the disease. This may be oonsldered 
for measles In very young patients or to protect 
the foetus in pregnant mothers to contact wltii 
German mearies. 


Bacterial d lss as e s differ from vims tofwtions to 
*0 rnunber of leepeots: their Ineiibation period 


tends to be shorter: having the disease once does 
not often confer lifelong protection; and unlike 
virus diseases, most bacterial diseases respond to 
one of the antibiotics or sulphonamides. In many 
cases it is possible to inoculate against the disease 
to prevent it occurring, as we have seen is possible 
with only a few of the virus diseases. 

ScaHet Fever and Other Streptococcal Infections. 
In the days, not so long ago. liefore the arrival of 
chemotherapy (sulphonamides) and antibiotics, 
streptococci were very much feared and even 
caused a hlife mortality, particularly to such 
susceptible groups as children, and mothers and 
babies in maternity hospitals. They are still 
taken very seriously to the latter and rightly so. 
although one wonders how much of the mystique 
is simply a hang over from the days, thirty years 
ago. when many mothers died from "childbed 
fever." All signs of infection, such as fever, 
during the puerperium (the period following child- 
birth) must be promptly dealt witl| by a doctor, 
and only occasionally now is there real cause for 
anxiety provided treatment is prompt and 
rigorous. 

Scarlet fever is much less common and very 
much less serious an illness than it used to be, 
partly because of the effective treatments avail- 
able today, but also because of a definite but un- 
explained reduction in its severity. Perhaps the 
streptococcus has changed, and certainly the im- 
proved physical condition of people who are now 
much better fed and housed than they' were, has 
helped to ward off the terrors of tills disease as of 
so many other infections. The classical picture 
of signs and symptoms is now so rarely seen that 
It will not be fhrtber described. 

The importance of streptococcal infections has 
shifted from the initial infection, such as a sore 
throat, to some serious conditions which occa- 
sionally arise as a result of some form of delayed 
sensitivity to the bacteria. Acute rheumatism or 
rheumatic fever (not to be confused with ordinary 
aches and pains nor with rheumatoid arthritis) 
occasionally arise in people who have had a sore 
throat a few weeks before. Since the strepto- 
coccus is not the direct cause of the damage which 
may consequently occur to the heart or kidney, 
the antibiotics are no answer except sometimes 
to keep off further streptococcal Invastons. 

Dipfttheria. This used to be an extremely 
serious disease, but immunisation has made it 
almost unknown; it is important, therefore, that 
all children should be immunised. There are 
many modern and up-to-date doctors who have 
qualified since the war who have never seen a case 
because it has become so rare, and to spite of the 
propaganda of certain ill-informed people this 
saving of children's lives is entirely the result of 
nationwide inoculation during the war and since. 
The following description is of historic interest 
only, and will remain so if a high level of inocula- 
tion Is kept up by parents. 

In a typical case of diphtheria the incubation 
period is about three days: the patient is a (feild 
who becomes ill and pale-looking (i.e., the onset 
is not sudden, as to many fevers, but insidious): 
the temperature is only elightly raised to. perhaps. 
99* or 101*, and although there may be no com- 
plaint of sore throat, examination will reveal in- 
flammation with — and this is typical of diphtheria 
—a grey membrane spread over the tonsils, the 
palate, and the back of the mouth generally. 
The diphtheria germ does not spread within the 
body. It stays at the place where it entered (to 
this case the throat) and sends its toxins through- 
out the body. 

Even after the acute phase is over the patient 
must not be allowed to walk, because the diphtheria 
toxin is parttoulariy poisonous to the heart. The 
ordinary rule is at least one or two months to bed. 

Diphtheria also ocours to the larynx— to pre- 
inoculation days many children choked to death 
with this form of the tolhotion: to the nose: and, 
although this is not generally known, wounds can 
be infected. The co-oalled "Deeert soree" of 
the North African campaign seem to have been 
caused by diphtheria-like organisms. 

Diphtheria may lead to paralysis of the throat, 
with diifioolty to speaking or swaUowing, and 
paralTVls of the eyes or limbs: these are due to 
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neuritis caused hr the influence of the toxin on 
the nerves. 

Whooping Oough, For many years whooping 
cough has been regarded merely as a bother to 
the patient and a nuisance to others, as. in fact, a 
trivial disease. Unfortuiuitely. this is not so: 
because statistics diow that it causes more deaths 
than polio, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles 
all put together. 

Whooping cough begins in a child as an ordinary 
cold with cough and alight fever, and this stage 
lasts for A week or ten dasrs. Then the ** par* 
ozysmal stage** begins as a series of coughs 
following in rapid sttooesaion. during which time 
the patient is unable to breathe. The ** whoop ** 
is caused by the noisy indiawing of breath when 
the fit stops. The face may become blue and 
congested. Bronchitis Is usually present, and 
bronchopneumonia may result as a complication, 
so inoculation of all children before the disease 
has a chance to strflre them is most important. 

Once whooping oough has begun, there is no 
speolflo treatment, although modem drugs can 
reduce the frequency of the fits of coughing. 
The antibiotic chloramphenicol has been used for 
this disease, but the.general opinion is that it is 
ordinarily of little bmeflt. Chinese physicians 
once described whooping cough as the ** hundred- 
days cough.'* and the oough may. indeed, continue 
for at least a hundred days. 


Food Poisoning Diseases. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
** food poisoning " if one is thinking of ** poison 
Ing** in terms of anything apart from germs. 
But not so long ago it used to be thought that 
decomposition of food in itself produced poisons 
known as "ptomaines'* which were deadly to 
those who swallowed them. All food poisoning 
is caused by infection of food with bacteria and 
by no other cause — unless, of course, we are 
thinking of the kind of poisoning which is the 
concern of the lawyer rather than the medical 
man. 

Here we are considering those diseases which are 
oonunonly spread by contaminated food or drink. 
The ciassiflcation is not sdentiilc. but then no 
scientific classification has as yet been devised. 
First, we shall deal with typhoid, paratyphoid, 
and dysentery — uncommon here in Britain, al- 
though Sonnd dysentery is fairly ftequent. Then 
there is gastro-enteritis (which means irritation 
of the stomach and intestines), which is caused 
by staphylococci and the germs of the salmonella 
group, and lastly, botulism, which is rare. 

Typhoid and Paroivj^id, These diseases are 
spread by infected water, food, or hands — 
especially uncooked food, such as milk, salads, 
oysters, and shellfish. Flies, too, play some part 
in spreading the disease. Some people are 
** carriers " and carry and excrete the germs 
without being themselves affected; for example, 
" Typhoid Mary." a carrier in the United States 
in the early years of this century, spent a large 
part of her life in custody as a public danger, 
although she did not show any symptoms of 
typhoid. Nevertheless, this woman caused a 
great deal of illness in others in her chosen 
profession of cook. 

The inaaenoe of Chadwick's propaganda for 
pure wi^r supplies Is diown by the fact that 
deaths firom typhoid, still 832 per 1.000,000 in 
1870, fell to 108 per 1,000,000 at the b^^ning of 
this century. In the 1020s the death-rate was 
only 25 per 1,000,000, and now it is even less. 

Typhoid fever begins like most fevers with 
headache, raised temperature, and general feeling 
of unwettness. This stage lasts about a weeln 
and then the rash appears in the form of rose-red 
spots on the fhmt of the chest and abdomen and 
on the back. In the second week there is great 
weakness, sometimes diarrhosa, flatulenoe, and 
mental dullness, together with dry and cracked 
Ups and tongue. The third wedc k the week, in 
hopeChl cases, of gradual decrease in temperature 
and other symptoms, and the iburth week is the 
week of oonvalesc epre. 

Complications are perforation of the intestine 
(which needs surgical treatment), delirium, and 
bronohltlg. 

FF (T7thEd.) 


Paratyphoid fover is a milder form of typhoid 
(there are two forms. A and B): ordinarily it can 
be diagnosed only by sclentiflo tests. The main 
thing is to inoculate contacts with T.A.B. vaccine 
a^ to protect food supplies: treatment is with 
chloramphenicol. 

Dysentery. Dysentery may be caused either by 
a bacterium or an amoeba: the first type Is known 
as bacillary dysentery, the latter as amoebic 
dpwntery (which is dealt with under tropical 
diseases). Infection is spread in much the same 
way as in typhoid. There is high fever, ab- 
dominal pain, and diarrhoea, at first cmisiBtmg of 
faecal matter, then blood and mucus. In severe 
cases the death-rate used to be over 20 per cent. 

Various badUi cause dysentery. The common 
tropical types are the Shiga and Flexner groups, 
but in this country most epidemics are due to the 
milder Sonn5 group. 

However, in all these infections solphaguanl- 
dine, one of the sulpha drugs, brings rapid relief, 
but care must be taken to avoid infection of other 
people. 

Diarrhoea and Vomiting, Leaving out typhoid 
and paratyphoid fevers and dysent^, there is a 
group of infections known os **D. A V."— 
diarrhoea and vomiting. In Britain D. A V. is 
mostly due to: 

(1) Salmonella infection. 

(2) Staphylococcal infections. 

(8) Other bacteria, ordinarily harmless, 
such as bacillus coU. when present in sufficient 
quantity. 

SolmoneUa Infections are the most serious of 
this group; they affect the small intestine and 
produce vomiting, severe abdominal pain, and 
diarrhoea. These symptoms occur about one day 
after eating infected food and usually dear up 
within about two weeks, but occasionally death 
results. Salmonella bacteria are most likely to 
be found in meat, egg powder, vegetablea, and 
ducks' eggs, but staphylococci are liable to grow in 
milk ptodudn, such as ice-cream and cream buns. 
Food poisoning ftom staphylococci is seldom 
severe, and recovery takes place in about a week. 
Nevertheless, it is extremely infectious, and 
causes a great deal of lost time in industry and 
temporary illness in institutions; for it is in such 
situations that it is most likely to occur. 

SUxx^ylocoecal Food Poisoning has greatly in- 
creased in recent years, so it is important to know 
what circumstances are likely to cause it. The 
reason for its increase has nothing to do, as many 
people suppose, with the greater use of canned 
foods, but it has much to do with the greater use 
of communal feeding and canteen meals. It is 
possible for bacterial toxins in infected food to 
bring about illness even when the canning process 
has killed the bacteria, but it is certainly extremely 
rare. Canned foods, in fact, are much safer than 
so-called ** fi«8b ** foods in this respect— except 
when they have been opened, left about, and then 
re-heated. The same applies to the re-heating of 
any kind of food. 

The real enemy is the canteen worker with a 
boll, a discharging nose, dirty bands, or a septic 
finger. Occasionally food may be infected in the 
larder by rats or mice, but the sort of canteen or 
restaurant where this can happen has little to 
commend it! Ffankly, these infections are 
caused by dirty or stupid people who do not 
realise that their sore finger or boil can become 
someone else's diarrhoea and vomiting. Where 
children are concerned, the outlook Is potentially 
more serious, and in the early part of this century 
the Bummer-time ** procession of baby coffins 
was an too familiar. Infection is much more 
common in artifidaUy fed babfes or in older 
children who eat infected loe-oream. However 
trivial the condition may seem, diarrhoea and 
vomiting with fever in a child shoidd never be 
ignored. Those in charge of caa t eens or restaur- 
ants must ensure that staff' Is sopervised, that 
anyone with a septic InflBCtion is put off duty, and 
that all know about washing after visiting the 
lavatory and absolute deanUneps. 

BacOU normally present In tae Intestins, gmch 
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M teotnoi coil, can came Inftetloni If abaorbcd in 
laige amcranta, or if of a different ftraln firom tbOM 
In the patient*! intectlne. Ther on not ncnally 
■eiloiie. 

BatuUm. Sow nnoommon, tUi li the dieeue 
which used to be known ae ** ptomaine poieoninff ** 
on the theonr that it was caueed by poieone pro- 
duced by bad food apart from ffenna. Xn the 
10208 a party of piGni<toe at Loch Maiee in the 
Soottieh Highlanda developed botnUem and a 
number died, with the result that the dieeaae 
attracted much public attention. BotuUem le 
caueed by a germ, the badllue botullnua. which ii 
peculiar in that, like tetanus, its poison attacks 
the nervous system rather than the Intestines, 
resulting In fits, double visioii. pandysls beginning 
In the Ikoe and spreading downwards, and dilB- 
oolty in swallowing. It is found in tinned fruits 
or vegetables containing the toxin even when the 
germ has been killed, but. as we have already 
seen, the toxin comes from the badlli. not from 
decomposition of food as such (In fact, food does 
not decompose In the absence of germs). Death 
Is common In botulism, but an antitoxin Is now 
available which. If used In time, can cure the 


TubercuMt, No disease causes more public 
concern, and no disease is more difficult to 
describe, than tuberculosis; for. like the strepto- 
coccus or the staphylococcus, the tubercle germ 
can attack many different parts of the body and 
manifest Itself in many ways. Furthermore, it is 
a widely spr^ disease. Infecting not only h um a ns 
but also cattle, birds, and reptiles. But here we 
shall be concerned with those types common to 
Man— the human and bovine (i.€.. the type oc- 
curring in cattle which can be spread to man by 
Infected milk). 

The tuberde bacillus Is particularly hardy, so 
that wbmi coughed or spat out on the ground it 
continoes to be infectious for a long time. In- 
foction Is therefore caused by: (a) drinking 
Infected mfUc: (b) droplet Inaction through 
having germs coughed in the face; (e) breathing 
in infected dust. In other words, tuberculosis is 
caused by absorption through either the lungs or 
the intestines; the former is common In adults, 
th * latter tai children. 

But there is a good deal more to the problem 
Hum this: we know, for example, that over 
00 per cent, of people in Industriidised countries 
have been Infected with T.B. in early life and have 
conquered the infection. So the question arises: 
what conditions predispose to T.B.-^hy do some 
people get over the early infection and others not? 
There are two answers to this question: one is 
certain— that those who are impoverished and do 
not get enough food are liable to TJB.; the 
second is not so certain— ihat mental stress plays 
some part Yet there is reasonably good evidence 
that such stress as a broken tove-albdr can cause 
lowered resistance to breakdown so that when 
germs are encountered infection wiU occur. 

In children, lung tuberculosis is not common, 
but tuberoulOBls of the bones and glands is. as is 
also inibctlon In the abdomen, the kidney or 
spine, and. worst of an. tuberculous meningitis. 
These are often of the bovine type ftom infocted 
mlUc. Ordinarily. T3. In Children is less serious 
than adult infections; but tuberculous men- 
ingitis used to be almost Invariably fotal until 
streptomyoin Was discovered. 

Adult tuberculosis usually oconrs in the lungs 
or the pleura— the thin membrane surrounding 
the lungs. In younger people miliary tuber- 
culDBis. which is a form of T.B. blood-poisoning or 
septlceBmla. Is a very serious condition, and.tbe 
Inf^on spreads throui^ut the whole body In a 


tnbercnioels-ftee herds of cattle: on control of 
spread of the disease by those ** open ** oses who 
carry germs in their sputum; on the use of 
vaodnatlon in childhood with B.C.Q. vaodne 
(which yon can ask your doctor about). 

Many methods are used in treatment: new 
drugs, such as streptomycin, isoniasid, and PJLS.. 
lung surgery, rest, and so on. At any rate, tuber- 
culosis is being got under control, but anyone who 
Is worried can get a ftee X-ray at the nearest Maes 
Badfography Centre. For children, there are 
skin tests to show whether there Is sttoeptibllity 
toT.B. 

S&pHeaemla. Commonly known as "blood- 
poisoning.** Is one of those diseases of which text- 
books prior to the Second World war used to say; 
** death usually occurs.** 

Blood-poisoning occurs generally by spread 
foom some septic area such as a wound (or even a 
small prick), after Childbirth, or anF Place where 
certain germs have got admission to the body. 
The most usual germ is the streptococcus, although 
the pneumococcus — which ordinarily causes 
pneumonisr— and the staphylococcus may also 
cause septicnmla. 

Fever comes on suddenly and rlses rapldly with 
headaches, sweating, and shivering. '.The patient 
la obviously very ill. and later there la wasting and 
delirium. The white blood oeUs increase in 
number. Beptioieinia Bomethnes occdn without 
any apparent local Infection In those who are 
weak and debilitated. 

Pyaemia la a type of septlcaBmia which leads to 
the formation of numerous abscesses throughout 
the body. Its symptoms are the same as 
described above, except that the causative germ la 
usually the staphylococcus, and abscesses are 
found which may need surgical treatment. 

However, in both conditions the state of affairs 
has bemi revolutionised by the use of the sulpha 
drugs and antibioUcs; cure is now the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Septiciemia should be suspected when any small 
wound or out is followed by high temperature and 
the symptoms described above. 

Thewotd ** Toxaemia ** is used when the germs 
stay In their original position and produce 
symptoms by spreading their toxins throughout 
the body. Tetanus, diphtheria, and some kinds 
of childbirth infection come into this category: 
the symptoms may vary firom mild disturbance to 


Lung Infoetlon begtaig gradually in l . 
who has previously felt unwelL There may be 
cough, and later blood-stained sputum (although 
blood which is coughed up does not necessarily 
prove that T3. is present). Whatever means of 
gimtment are used, tto stronto bcrtween dUmM 
and patient Is to^ foirly h^ but^ 
outlook is now good. The closure^ the Swiss 

fat one plaM tt net^ ISban ttot In another, but 


Afeningffif means inflammation of the meninges, 
the covming which, like a layer of plastic, liea 
over the brain and spinal cord. Just as the pleura 
covers the lungs and the peritoneum covers Internal 
organs in the abdomen. (Hence in fl a mm ation of 
the pleura Is known as pleurisy, and inflammation 
of the peritoneum as peritonitis.) 

Various germs may cause meningitis, for 
example, the badllus of tuberculosis, the pneu- 
mococcus. which ordinarily causes pneumonia, 
and the streptococcus or staphylococcus, but 
ordinarily the word refers to OeretfoevifuA 
Meningitit or ** spotted fever** caused by the 
meningococcus and occurring at times as an 
epidemto. It is oommoneBt In the yean firom 
infancy to the early twenties, and begins suddenly 
with headache, vomiting, and fever. The 
temperature rises quickly, and pain develops in 
the back und legs: on the second or third day a 
rash appean on the body, and particularly on the 
inside of the thighs. Later there is stiffness of the 
neck, the head may be drawn back. vomltlDg 
persists, and the headache can be so severe as to 
cause the patient to scream with pain. 

Fortunately, this type of meningitis (and most 
of the others) respond to treatment with anti- 
biotics or the solpha drugs, so the risks are very 
much less formerly. 

Pnsumoooosal Meaingiiis Is an unusual oompUoa- 
tton of pneumonia, and the asptlo types Utrepkh 
ooeeai or ttepkifoeoesal) arise either foOowing an 
Infocted foaoture of the aknll or ficom infoetlon of 
the ear or 

TybemOoua MeningiOi haa already been men- 
ttone d j ori ginally always fotal, it la now treatable 
with streptomycin. 

All these dlseaees are very mudi a matter for 
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ipedalist and boipital treatment, but It is worth 
while mentioning bwign lymtihocyiic menUigiiis, 
In which, although idl the symptoms of meninfdtls 
^ present. reooTery without spedfio treatment is 
invi^ble. Meningitis, which was during the 
first World War and after what polio la to us now. 
Is no longer oonunon. and when taken in Hiha is 
easily treated. 

Tetanus is usually known as •* lockjaw *• because 
there may be difflculty In opmiiDg the mouth, 
although this is simply part of a spasm of all the 
muscles of the body. The tetanus bacillus is found 
in rich soil — whence the disease is less common in 
desert areas— and tetanus resembles rabies in that: 
(a) it enters at a wound: ib) it affects the nervous 
system: (c) it results in fits and ultimately death. 

However, active inmiunisation with T.T. 
(tetanus toxoid) has resulted in the disease be- 
coming uncommon, and even when developed, 
treatment with antitoxin, anaesthetics, and curare 
may lead to cure. ' 

The bacUlos is anieroblo (i.e.. does not use 
oxygen) and is most likely to occur in such 
sttuatlons as when a man digging manure or 
working in his garden sticks a fork through his 
foot, or. In war-time, when he is wounded In soil 
contaminated with manure. 

Undulant fever, also known as Malta fever or 
abortus fever, falls into two types: melitensiB. 
which infects goats, and abortus, cattle and pi^. 
Man gets the disease by reason of close contact with 
or drinking the milk of Infected animals. (The 
name abortus is given because abortion is produced 
In cattle and sows.) 

In Undulant Fever, as one would suppose, the 
fCver goes up and down for two to three weekn; 
it may then go down and rise again, persisting for 
many months. The disease may occur in Britain, 
blit modem drugs are on the whole successful in 
dealing with it. A striking feature of the disease 
is the combination of a high temperature with an 
appearance of relative well-being. 

Another disease carried by mammals is Olanders 
or FarcVt spread by horses. In glanders there is 
discharge from the nose and sometimes pneu- 
monia. Occasionally the disease is fatal. In 
farcy abscesses form, usually along the lymph 
vessels. Both conditions are very contagious, and 
treatment is a matter for a spedalist; infected 
horses should be destroyed. 

Ohetera. Cholera could be classified under the 
head of food -poisoning, because it is mainly spread 
by infected water (however, like typhoid, it can 
also be spread by flies, infected food, and carriers): 
it could also be classified as a tropical disease, 
since, although it used to be found in Europe, it is 
now mainly rife in India. 

Also like typhoid, cholera Is caused by a badllus. 
and can be prevented by early innoculation and 
care over food supplies— boiling water and milk, 
washing uncooked foods In chlorinated water, and 
keeping flies away. 

The fever begins In the usual way with a short 
Incubation period, followed by abdominal pain, 
severe vomiting, and diarrhoea. Later with the 
loss of fluid fiom the body there may be cramps 
In the muscles, diarrhoea increases, and the 
motions become of the typical ** rice-water ** type 
— i.e.. there is no solid nuttier, and the appearance 
Is that af water to which a little mUk has been 
added. This stage is followed by coUapee, with 
low pulse and cold hands and feet. Death, if 
adequate treatment is not available, results In 
about 70 per cent, of cases. 

Anffuram, The baciUus of anthrax, like that of 
tuberculosis, can exist outside the body for long 
periods, and, like that of tetanus, then takes the 
form of spores or seed-Uke bodies. It Is spread by 
Infected cattle and horses, which get the disease 
bom eating grass containing spores. 

In human beings tiie form the disease tidces 
depends on where the germ alights: sometimetit 
oomes bom Infected shaving-brushes, when it 
causes a large sore, like a boil, on the face, known 
as ** maUgnant pnrtule **; sometimes It develops 
In those who t™!* the dust from infoeted hides 
or wool (hence the name ** wool-sorteis* disease,** 
wbkfli is a form of bronchitis with blood-stained 
■putiim): lastly, it may arise through eating 


infected meat, when the result Is Intestinal 

A.fithra.T. 

In all cases the outlook Is serious. Death Is 
common, preceded by a high temperatme. sMn 
t^ptoms in the first Instance, lung symptoms in 
the second, and food-poisoning symptoms in the 
third. Serum and arsenical preparations were 
formerly need, bat now the sulpha drugs seem to 
offer more promise. 


Diseases Caused by Fungi. 

There are only two important groupe of disease 
caused by fungus: the serious aetitumyeosis and 
the relatively hexmless, if unpleasant, ringworm, 
Bingworm or tinea will be dealt with later; It 
affects the hair, the body, the groin (dhobie itch, 
already referred to), and the feet (athlete's foot). 
ActinomycoslB is spread by a fongue in barley and 
grasses which may reach the human mouth, 
settle around bad teeth, and thence pass to the 
lungs, the bone of the jaw. and even to the 
intestines or brain. Fortunately, this unpleasant 
fungus, which was once difficult to eradicate, hu 
proved susceptible to penicillin. 


The Venereal Diseases. 

The venereal diseases are those caused— at 
least that is what the name means — ^by the 
goddess of love. Venus. Venus, of oonne, causes 
a great deal of trouble, but venereal disease is not 
neoesBBrily the worst she can do. There are two 
diseases usually caused by sexual interooune, 
and therefore described as venereal; others can 
be caused in this way. but are not usually so 
described. 

Oonorrhnea is the result of an infection by the 
gonococcus (Neisseria gonorrhoea) and ordinarily 
comes on alter a period of three to seven days 
following intercourse. However, babies can get 
an infection of the eyes, known as ophthalmia, 
from their mother if riie is infected, and gonorrhoea 
in young children is often the result of being in 
contact with infected towels or clothes. The 
disease in adults is evident when there is a thick, 
creamy discharge from the sexual organs and 
Bom etfaMB gkin on^^miitf water ;^in ^flmts 

eyo^pB at birth. Oononrhoea is fairly easily 
cured by the use of sulpha drugs or penicillin; hut 
unfortunatdy venereal disease is Incroasing in 
recent years and drug-resistant forms are be- 
coming more common. 

Syphilis is more serioas. and is nearly always 
caused by sexual interooune. Btottos about 
lavatory seats are simply stories, although it Is 
occasionally possible to get syphilis by other than 
sexual means; for example. It has happened that 
a man playing football has been infected through 
his hand being grased by the teeth of someone 
with syphilis. But this is very nnusnal, although 
kissing can spread the disease. Children, too. can 
be bom with syphilis (the so-called congenital 
syphilis). 

Adult syphilis begins with a sore, known as a 
hard cbanoie, at the point where the spirochaBte 
of syphlUs has entered; this may be on the Ups. 
through kissing; on the sexual organs, through 
intercourse; and very rarely, as explained above, 
elsewbere. In a diort time the chancie dlsappean 
and all may seem to be well, but this primary 
stage is foUowed by a secondary stage with sore 
throat, a rash, headache, and enlargement of 
glands. This, if left alone, also otoan up. but Is 
foUowed by the tertiary stage, in whldi a cliroDlo 
Infection develops in some part of the body which, 
presumably. Is most susceptible in the partiinto 
mdivldnaL Thns there may be chronio sypbilia 
of the skin, the hones, the heart, Bver, or nervous 
system. 

In the nervons system, the oonmioneet forma 
are the two diseases of tabes dorsaHs, In whitfli tbs 
spinal cord is infoeted. and G.PX (geneial 
pandysia of the Insane), in which the brain and 
mind are affected. These wil} be dlaouased nnder 
Nervous Disessee. 

her (Auld sypiullB. such umniii are ofisn stui* 
bom or prematufs. they ] 0 (fo wtoensd, liks a little 
old man, and amongst other Rinptoiiis szs eye 
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disease, **8nnfBeB.'* a flattened noae. and when 
tlie adult teeth appear the front ones mar be 
notched at the biting surface. 

The treatment, of oouise. Is resr much a matter 
for a apeolalist, but diagnosis Is usually made 
through the Wassennanu blood test. It was for 
syphilis that Ehrlich produced his ** magic 
bullet **■— an arsenical drug, known as salyaisan, 
which could attack the organism selectively with- 
out harming the body and was the first of the 
modem speclflc drugs. Present-day treatment is 
with penicillin. G.P.I., once hopeless, is now dealt 
with by malarial therapy with a good deal of 
success. Penicillin alone is often adequate. 

It Is important to understand about venereal 
disease in general: (1) that It happens to many 
people who are no worse than anyone else: (2) 
that many patients believe themselves to have 
VJ>. when. In fact, they have not: (8) that the 
best thing to do is to see your doctor as soon as 
possible— 4ie is not concerned with your marals. 
and the sooner you go, the sooner 3 rou will get 
well; (4) every sore in the sexual area need not be 
V.D. There are other diseases which may be 
contracted as venereal infections. 

Chancroid produces small septic ulcers around 
the sex organs, with swelling of the local glands in 
the groin, which may suppurate. It is caused by 
a bacillus, and can usually be deated up by sulpha 
drugs within a week. Scabies and lice often pass 
from one body to another during sexual inter- 
course. but are not usually thought of as venereal 
in origin, although In many cases they are. 

Tropical Diseases. 

Nothing is more difficult than to define the term 
** tropical diseases.** One might define them as 
the diseases which occur in tropical climates— 
but then measles occurs there too: and if they are 
defined as those diseases which are found only in 
the tropics, the solution is no easier, since leprosy, 
cholera, smallpox, and typhus are usually listed 
as tropical diseases, yet were found In this country 
nntil fairly recently — and the odd case still is. 

But what a story could be told about the con- 
quest of those infections which were — and many 
still are-'^he scourge of humanity 1 One day 
when generals and dictators are forgotten we shall 
remember that great international army 
physicians and bacteriologists who have saved 
miiunmii of Uves and infinitely reduced human 
suffering: Koch and Ehrlich of Germany. 
Pasteur and Boux of France, Boss and Jenner of 
Britain, Seed of America, Noguchi of Japan, and 
many others. We sha-H remember how the Jesuit 
priests brou^t quinine from Peru to Europe in 
1688, the first drug to save peopte from malaria: 
how in tropical heat Bo^d lUiss (1867-1982) 
peowd for hours through his microscope to dis- 
cover the connection between malaria and the 
mosquito until the sweat running from his brow 
rusted the instrument: bow Major Walter Beed*s 
work in Havana (1861-1902) made poaslble the 
building of the Panama Ganal, and think, too, of 
the American soldiers who died in helping him to 
find the cause of yellow fever. In mentioning 
Jenner once more, we should recall Lady Mary 

Montagu (1089-1702), who brought the practice of 

vaccination to England from Turkey— or. rather. 

the practice of ** variolation," which meant 
inocuwlng with the pus from smallpox oases. 

This was, of course, a dangerous piaotloe, but the 

Idea was there. Noguchi, one of the great 

bacteriologists of the nineteenth century, was the 

son of a poor peasant. He often had to steal to 

' enough bread even to keep alive, but was 

r to heto in our understanding of syphilis and 


Yet there is still much to do. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case ,of Egypt, one of the world’s 
poorest ooontrlM supporting with the help of 

water from thewto a^t^^^mMcm p^e. 

But if the river gives food and drink it does other 
things: fbr it carries the disease of bllhuaia. 
which kills thousands of peasants yearly. In the 

villages of Egypt u many a8,W-l00.per mt. of 

the population suffer from terrible^ dls^ 

The inaaitile mortality rate is tlm second highest 
in the wcdds^flw cent.— seven ilmM HSw 
•* - -^libe average eoEpeoWan of 

r riaaaea la thtrty-one years. 


of the upper riaases fifty to sixty years. The 
country Is ridden with bUharala, ankylostomiasis, 
malaria, plague, anueblc dysentry, typhus, 
tuberculosis, and pellagra. Blindness, due to 
trachoma and other diseases, affects tens of 
thousands. Such a situation cannot be treated 
simply by pouring drugs into the country; what 
is necessary is social control, to enforce purifica- 
tion of the water supplies, the use of insecticides 
such as D.D.T. to kill the disease-bearing pests, 
and removal of the causes of extreme poverty 
(tuberculosis and vitamin deficiencies which are 
common in Egypt are dlsesses of malnutrition). 

Bclapoina Fever, common In India and Africa, 
is caused by bad hygiene (rubbing infected lice 
into the skin) : the germ is a spirochcste. similar to 
that of syphilis, but the disease is non-venereal. 
Belapstog fever gets its name from the fact that 
the temperature temalna high (108-106**) for 
about a week, returns to normal for a week, and 
rises again. There may be three to five relapses 
of this sort. Cure can be brought about by the 
areeno-benzol drugs used In syphilis. Lice, of 
course, should be dealt with. 

Epidemic Jaundice (also known as Weirs 
disease or— if you prefer it — iotero-htemorrhagica 
Bpirochmtosis). is also caused by a spiiochfete. and 
spread by rats. Now it is rarely found in Europe, 
although It occurred in the trenches during the 
First World War, In men working in sewers, and 
in the women who worked in the fish market of 
Aberdeen, which at one time was rat-lnfeeied. 
It is rarely fatal, but leads to high fever and 
Jaundice. Anti-syphllltlo drugs are useless, but 
some of the new antibiotics may help. 

Yawe is also a spirochietal disease, common in 
the tropics and particularly in children. It is 
unpleasant, but not serious, and tends to clear up 
in a year or so. There are raspberry-like growths 
on the skin, which disappear with the drugs used 
in syphilis (although the condition is non-venereal). 
The Waasermann reaction, positive in syphilis. Is 
also positive in yaws. 

Leproey. Whereas syphilis, relapsing fever, 
epidemic Jaundice, and yaws are caused by 
gpirochaetes. leprosy Is caused by a bacillus 
resembling tbe bacillus of tuberoalosis. leprosy, 
in fact, should not be included here at all, for it is 
non-spirochietal. and not necessarily a tropical 
Infection. Apart from tbe difllculty of classifl- 
oaUoD. many popular beliefs about the disease 
are untrue. It is not the oldest disease afflicting 
man: not a disease confined to tropical countries; 
it is not very catching: not hereditary, not in- 
curable: in leprosy the fingers and toes do not 
drop off: it is not a divine punishment for wrong- 
doing. Bo there are many misunderstandings 
about this disease, and placing it in the wrong part 
of the medical section is probably tbe least. 

Leprosy Is a serioas disease not because of dis- 
figuring light-ooloured skin patches and lumps, 
but because it destroys periimeral nerves. L^- 
rosy may disappear spontaneously, or It may pro- 
gress until the face la Uon-llke and the hands and 
feet wasted and ulcerated. The disease rarely 
kills, but it Is the world's greatest crippler. 

Leprosy was once fairly common in colder 

Western countries, though its extent was exag- 

gerated. The great majority of the 16 million 
people who suffer from leprosy live in tropical 
countries, but It still exists In Iceland. Japan, 
Korea and some of tbe southern states of the 
United States. Prolonged and Intimate contact 
with an " open *' case is said to be the main mode 
of infection, but only one Infected husband In 
twenty passea leprosy to bis wife. . ^ 

sulphone drugs have revolutionised the 
trMtment of leprosy. Given early diagnosis and 
adequate treatment, the great majority of suflerets 
oould be onied. Sstablisbiri driormlty (sooh m 

claw hand, drop foot, paralysed eyelids),^ be 

mitigated by reoonstraotlve surgery, although 

lost sensation cannot be restored. 

In the past, only Uhristlan missions were con- 
cerned with the plight of the leprosy sufferer. 
Now. non-seotarian vctotary ag8iides.,(3ovm- 

ments and the World Health Organisation have 

Joined in the fight ssninst the disease. Enough is 
lamwn to control m disease, but not enough Is 
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being doiie, M onlF one Tlotim In flTe to at viesent 
getting tieatment. I 

Ploone to another dtoeaae oanaed by baoterla. 
oommon in Buiope at one time, but now largely 
feetrloted to Asia. NerertheieeB, it oamed 
milliona of deaths in Eorope during the yean 
1848-49 and 1966 and was the ** Black Death,** 
which, indeed, changed the course of history. 
Interested readen may read Hans Zinnser's 
Koto. LiCBjjmd Hittory about this aspect of the 
dtoeaae. Plague to carried by the bite of the rat 
flea, but, once people become infected, spr^ 
may occur from one to the other by droplet in- 
feotion-^.e., by coughing and sneesi^. After an 
incubation p^od of two to ten days, fever 
develops, rather like severe influensa, and in a 
day or two the glands in the groin begin to swell, 
followed perhaps by swelling of the glands 
etoewhere. This is the usual type of plague, but 
it to also possible to get disease of the lungs from 
droplet infection and blood-poisoning from in- 
fection of the blood-stream. Both the latter 
types are almost Invariably fatal, and even the 
glandular type (bubonic plague) has a mortality 
of about 80 per cent. The vaccine has given place 
to streptomycin and sulpha drugs which are also 
used on contacts. 

Although we have little space to discuss the 
subject of plagues and epidemics in general, it to 
worth noting that serious epidemics have almost 
always followed wars, revolutions, and economic 
and political collapse. Thus the Black Death 
fidlowed the break-up of the Roman Empire, and, 
in the fourteenth century, accompanied the end 
of medlflsval civilisation. The Napoleonic wars 
were followed by other epidemics, and the 
wars of the 18308 in Europe were followed by 
Influensa. In the most widespread outburst of 
Influensa after the First World War, more 
people were killed by the disease than in all the 
fighting of four years. It to a reflection on the 
peculiar mentality of lian that this devastating 
epidemic, which affected almost the whole s^ld, 
occupies iitUe space in his history books— we still, 
with few exceptions, regard history as the doings 
of kings, queens, and generals. Yet. in 1918, 20 
million men. and women, and children died frmn 
influensa, and no cure has, as yet, been foundl 
Later we shall see that many miUionB of people 
die yearly ftom starvation or vitamin deflcfenoleB 
But these facts— the real facts of life— 'we rarely 
hear about. 


Protoioal Diseases. 

Nearly all the diseases caused by protosoa are 
tropical diseases, although one of the best-known 
protosoans is the harmless amoeba found in 
British ponds. Frotosoal diseases are caused by 
these organtoms. large in comparison with bac- 
teria whiob are really one-celled plants. Viruses 
are neither animals nor plants, are much smaller 
than the other two groups, and have some 
distinctive dharaoterlstlcs described elsewhere. 

The only Important diseases caused by protosoa 
are sleeping sickness or tryanosomiasis. malaria, 
and amoebio dysentery (as contrasted with 
bacillary dysentery), annthor letoh- 

maniasto— also known by the numerous names of 
kala-asar. dum-dum fever, and, in milder form, 

Delhi bojU Oriental sore, or Bagdad sore-^ll 
also be atontloned briefly. These tnfectloos are 
few, but important in their influence on Man; 
for, as Dr. dark-Kennedy has pointed out. 
maJaria until recently was responsible for one- 
flfth of all human sickness, sleeping sickness not 
so long ago caused a large put of Central Africa to 
be iminhahitahia, and in some areas of the tropics 
there are probably more people with, than with- 
out, amoebio dysentery. 

Afotorto. The word, of course, means "bad 
air,” Just M •• influensa " me a ns ” influence **— 
in Italian Mueiua di iMto—the influence of 

♦.haul one must be caused by the other. Yet. neu rivets which are inha bited ^ ly tsetse Mes, 
although malaria and " bad air '* may often go 
together, and influensa and odd, it does not 
fdi^ that bad air (whatever that may be) oauses 
malaila nor that odd causes influensa. In feot. 


the anopheles mosquito carries the amoeba of 
malaria, and the mosquito prefers olimates which 
some people might describe as ** bad,** but It to 
the amoeba, not the air, which causes the dtoease. 
Anyhow, the unfortunate mosquito might well 
use the phrase honoured by many generations of 
schoolmasters: *' It hurts me more than It hurts 
you r* For the mosquito, too, is sick, and passes 
on its sickness to the person it bites. 

There are several types of plasmodium-^hich 
is the scientiflo name for this amceba— producing 
attads of fever varying in severity and frequency: 
benign tertian, quartan, and malignant quartan. 
Entering the body from the mosquito bite, the 
parasites penetrate the blood cells, multiply 
there, and finally burst into the blood stream. 
Whmi this happois the temperature rises, and 
then they return to the cells to carry out once 
more the same procedure. Depending on the 
type, the attacks of fever may be at intervals of 
three or four days, severe or milder. When 
someone with malaria to bitten by a mosquito the 
infection can be transmitted to the next person 
it meets, but malaria to not infectious from one 
person to another directly. Quinine, of course. 
Is the time-honoured remedy, but many other 
drugs are now available: mepacrlue, palmaquine. 
atebrin, and even a sulphonamide derivative 
known as promin have been tried. The drug 
must be taken long enough for the infection to die 
out. otherwise relapses can occur even after 
leaving a malarial country (but it to only fair to 
say that. Just as some people continue to give 
themselves the title of ** Major ** when they have 
left the Army, so others long in Britain continue 
to describe attacks of cold or *flu as ** my old 
malaria again.** when, to say the least of it. they 
are exaggerating). 

Important as are the drugs used In the treat- 
ment of malaria, even more so to the control of 
the parasite-beaxlng mosquito. The eggs of mos- 
quitoes hatch in water, and there the young or 
larval forms can be attacked by pouring oil on the 
surface of pools so that they ate unable to breathe, 
or by introducing small flrii which have a partiality 
fiMT them. Adult mosquitoes can be killed by 
D.D.T. and other insecticides or kept away by 
nets over beds and skin creams. FlniUly. anti- 
malarial drugs can be taken in dangerous areas. 
Whereas anophellne mosquitoes were once well on 
the way to getting rid of Man. now Man to well on 
the way to getting rid of mosquitoes. 

Blaekwater Fever is a sequri to malaria in 
tropical Africa and some parts of India. Bather 
iUoglcaUy. it to described as "Blaekwater.** 
although the urine to red and the skin to ^ow 
but the result to due to breaking down of the red 
blood cells by some malarial toxin. Possibly too 
much quinine may help in producing the illness. 
Treatment to to give plenty of fluids and no quinine 
or any other anti-malarial drugs In the early 
stages. The death-rate to about 25 per cent. 

Trvpanotomiatii or deeping sickness— not to 
be oonfbsed with eleepp sicknesB, which has 
already been dealt with under the name of 
enoephalitto lethaigJcar— to essentially an African 
disease (although also found in tropioal America) 
spread by the tsetse fly. Its cause is the type of 
protosoan known as a trypanosome, almond- 
diaped with vibrating membianes at the sides 
which it to move through the blood- 

stream. rather like a fiat fish In the water. 

There are three stages of the disease: first, the 
stage of fever with enlanfed glands and a rapid 
pulse, which may continue off and on for three 
yean: secondly, the stage of trembling hand% 
legs, and tongue, vacant expression, and sknr and 
stumbling speecm; thirdly, and lastly, the stm 
of low temperature, apathy, wasting of the 

drugs— suohjM 

tryxMuesamidiB or Itoyer 205— whloh give good 
reaults in early oaan. Preventive measu ns i n 
infected anas Include the destruotion of tee^ 


and some authoritiea have suggested the ahoo^ 
of big game which may form a ** reservoir '* of the 
maLtm, wbenoe tsetn fllM oan carry to 
human belnga. For similar leaeona iafeotod 
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people AoQld not be allowed to move to non- 
mfeoted j 

AmaMd Dvtmkrv, aleo known as AmabiaHM, Is 
ottosed br the JSnkmaba hUMiAica, an amcsba 
whose OTSts are found in food, water, or spread by 
tnfeoted fingers or flies. There Is mild fever and 
diarrhcea which oontaiiiB blood. The disease may 
beocnne ebronio. and can cause abBoeeses. usually 
In the liver but sometimes in the lungs, dnunbi- 
asis is treated and usually cured by iideotions of 
emetine hydrochloride, but in the chronic phase 
the drug known as Yatien is used In the form of 


dlaeoveied until some segments of the worm are 
excreted, but there may be mild indigestion, 
excessive hunger, and occasionally anremSa. 
However, when the worm is dlaeoveied the patient, 
not unnaturally, te likely to become anxioiis and 
uncomfortable at tim bought of **havh]g** a 
tapeworm; these symptoms are caused by the 
w o rry rather than the woim. 

Iksatment II of course, a matter for a doctor, 
but purging followed by extract of male fern is 
usually sucoessitil. One has to nudre sure that 
the head of the worm has been removed, otherwise 
it will continue to grow. 


LeUimaniaais, kala^asar. or dum-dum fBver. is 
another amoebic disease, probably spread in this 
Instance by the bite of sandfliea. It is also known 
as tropleal splenomegaly— enlargement of the 
eideen in ordinary language—einoe Infection 

Irregular ftvex^arddeath wlthhi a ymr or so. ii 
milder form, affecting the aUn. la known ae Delhi 
boil. Oriental aore. or Bagdad aore. doea not lead 
to kala-aiar, and is fairly readily cored. The 
cure for both oonditiaDi la to give InjeotianB of 
tartar emetic, which reduces the death-rate from 
kala-asar firam 80 per oent. to about 6 per oent. 


D i a e aa e s Oauaed by Paiasltio Worms. 

Many types of wonns infest human beings and 
other animals. They are Intereating for such 
reasoDS as their else (which may range firom the 
almost invialble to 80 ft. or more), their life 
histories, and their eerloue or trivial oonseauencee 
cm theiT hoeta. We shall mention only a few 
groupa here, and mainly the ones Ukely to be met 
with in Bnxope— the tapeworms, the roundworms, 
and the threadwonns— although some tropical 
types will be described briefly. 

Tapewornu, ae we have seen earlier, like many 
other types of intestinal worm, lead a double life. 
Wbat usually happens Is that the worm breeds 
In the human intestine, the egn pass out in the 
fsoea. and are then swallowed by animals eating 
contaminated materiaL In the animal the eggs 
batch out into larvae— primitive forms whidi 
penetrate the muscle, fonnlng cysts— end Man is 
iniboted In turn by eating its meat. Thus 
tamkt totUm gets Into the flesh of pigs, which, if 
ImperfBotly cooked (measly pork), causes in- 
Ihstatlon of the Inteetine in Man. It reaches a 
length of about 10 ft. taenia eaginaita, which 
reaches a length of about 20 ft., is spread In 
fanperfecUy cooked beef, end in Baltic cMuntrlee 
diboUiirtoeephahu UUu$ gets into the human in- 
testine from caviare or underooctked fidu It 
zeacbeB the awesome length of 80 ft 


ItoimdioonnB are similar both in appearance and 
else to ordinary earth-wonns and the eggs reach 
Man. not from an •■nimai, but from the oou- 
tamlnated fingers of someone else who handles 
food. They give rise to no eymptaais. end are 
noticed only when discharged in the fncee or 
ooeaslonally vomited up. They gan be removed 
by the use of santonin. 


Threodwofnu^ ae the sng^ests, are 
small l-l-inch-long pieces of white thread. They 
are very common in ohJldren, and Mve mainly in 
the csBoum— i.e.. the pari of the large inteetine 
near the appendix. The males, wliihh are the 
smaller onee, remain there, but the femalee pase 
down towards the rectum at night-time and lay 
their eggs in the area around the anue. Infection 
is by oontandnated hands handling food^ 
espedally uncooked food— and water. Thread- 
worme are not serious, and cause few symptoms 
other than itching around the anus and between 
the lege, but heavily Infeoted children may show 
symptoms of ansunla. The nervousnese often 
shown by such children Is usually the result of the 
irritation produced by the wonns In the anal 
region. Infection is not common In adults, and 
In children tends to disappear at puberty. 

Treatment la. In theory, simple: for the worms 
are easily destroyed by a number of drugs, such 
ae gentian violet, thymol, or one of the proprietary 
remedies. Ointment is applied to the Itching 
area^ and the (fliild should be prevented from 
Boratoblng. However, alnoe the eggs may lie 
about the house for some time, reinfection often 
happens, espeoially if there are several small 
children In the home who may pass the disease 
frrom one to another. 

The idea that Intestinal wonns in general are 
likely to cause loes of weight by absorhliig food 
eaten by the patient is largely mistaken: for. 
although It is true that they do live on this food, 
the amount taken Is certafrily not enough to be 
significant. 


Now all the warms we have mentioned so fu 
are found In the human Intestine, and the cysts, 
which are muffli more dangerous and unpleasant. 
In the animal's muaclei. But In some worme the 
reverse happens, with the adult in the animal's 
intestines and the cysts in Man. Thus in 
Australia the dog tapeworm [taenia edMnoeoeau) 
produces mts in both sheep and Mian. Ihle le 
nown ae hydatid disease, and may remain un- 
suspected until cysts in the lunge, liver, or else- 
wheie become infsoted or rupture. THtMueOa 
eptnOte Is similar in aetion, bdng foond in the 
Intestines of pigs end getting into the mnsdsB or 
other organs of Man. The main difference is that 
this worm mUfrates from the pig's intestines Into 
tts mnaoleB. whence It leachee Man In under- 
ooedmd pork meat or aaosages. The muscular cyste 
cause swAUlngs and sometimes pain. There are 
changes in the blood, swelling or the free and leg 
In tba early stagee. and fever. A minor epldemlo 
ooennedinlSndandinlMl. TaentaeeMnoeoeeut 
and Mcidnata epMUe are small— not more than 
I in. in length— w are more aerions in their oon- 
eeanenees than large w onns. ig 

vary difltoidt, and fxrdinailly all that can be done 
is to deal with indiTidnal cysts when they make 
themsalvis aimaniit. 

Tim lam iapewonnA loefito aoHiim and aevifi^ 
■ad AheMHoeepholut .tatos. prpdm varying 
■yinpim ornone at SB. unilly they are ^ 


Tropical Worme, BUhaireia has been men- 
tioned before In connection with its frequency in 
Egypt, althongh It is also fonnd in other parts of 
Afri^ Arabia, and Ima. There are two main 
types: one InfBcting the bladder [etMtUmomwm 
hoamalotiuml.the other tbe rectum iw^rieioeomiam 
maneoni). BUhaisia is more ooneotly known as 

The parasite's frntastto lifr-hlstory begliis 
vdim a man bathes in InfBOted water, and tbe 
small swimming forms known as oeroarln pleroe 
and enter his akin— or they may enter the body 
by diliddng Infsoted water. From the skin they 
pern to tbe portal vein below the liver, remain 
there six wedm mitll they beoome adult and then 
swtan against the blood-ctream down to the 
paivis. where the fraude lays eggs wliioh have a 
sharp spine. The eggs penetrate into the bladder 
or reotumr-Hdependlng on the type of fluke— and 
pass ont in the frBoee or mine. If they enter 
water they hatch ont into small movtog forms 
which seek out a water-snail, develop ftirther In 
tta body . and leava it In the form of oeraarto ready 
to find a new human vlettm. The female fluke 
is Blender and roimd, ahout 1 in. In length, the 
mete, flat and leaf-ehaped, 8 ebont I In. long. and. 
ae wa have aasn, their Aly conrtins takas pteoa 
in portal vain, whenoe the impregnated flnnate 
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-j to tbs bladder (hniia.tobliim) or reetom 

nanmi) tO laj bBT 608 . 

Infection resoHa in laiaed tempentnio and, in 
the uiinarr type, blood in the niine: in the 
inteaUnal type blood ia found In the fnoaa. and 
there are aymptoma r owm bUng dyaenterr— 
dlarrhoBO. Treatment in both oaaea Ja by 
Injeotlong of antimony tartrate. Needlem to aa^. 
attempta ahoold be made at prevention by telling 
people to avoid infected canala (uaually eaaler 
Bold than done), and by periodical^ cutting off 
the water aupply to the canala to kill the anaUa. 

Bookworm DCaeoM. or ankyloatomiaala, la found 
in many parts of the world* eapedally in mlneia 
who work on damp ground. The tiny worm enten 
the body uaually tluough the feet, paaaea throng 
the blood-atream to the lunga. eata through into 
one of the branchial tubea. elimba the windpipe, 
and paaaea down the ceeophagua into the atomach 
to end up in the dubdenum. It eauaea aiuemia. 
can be flelrly readUy cured, but la oocaalonally 


EkvhmUkuia, Borne typea of paraaltlo worm 
are apread by Inaecta. Thus in FiUarisit moa- 
Quitoea inject by their bites the infantile forma 
of a tiny worm which enters the lymphatic 
channels; there the blockade they cause leads 
to the swelling of the legs and the lower part of 
the body, known as eiephantiasla. 


PH7SICAL HiJVXm 
XMTBODUCnON. 

In this section we shall inevitably discuss much 
that could be described as PrIncipleB of First 
Aid. You cannot learn First Aid from a book, 
even if yon read one of the excellent first aid 
muniM-iw, like thoee published by the fit. John 
Ambolajm Association. The only way is to 
Join one of their many classee of practical and 
thecnetical tnstruotlon which are held in all parts 
of oountiT and many others. There is much 
to be said for many more people receiving in* 
Btmctlon, to Judge by the level of general ignorance 
and ineffecttvenesa to be witnessed at moat road 
acddents before the ambulance oomeB. 

The moat dlfflcuit thing to learn fa what not to 
do. Wtwn a patient is knocked down in the road, 
people fnatinctlvely seem to want to drag him 
mimedlately to his feet, or otherwise pull tdm on 
to the pavement away from the traffic, fiomeone 

will have entered the nearest shop and he emerging 

with a chair ao that the casualty can sit down. 

Before long a hot strong sweet cup of tea has 

arrived, and this or some other beverage is being 
pou^ into him- All this Ja instinctive, and all 
of it la wrong. Do not move the patient until 
you are sure he baa no fracture which will be 
fririher aggravated by movement. To take an 
extreme case, a fractured epine dunudly moved 

may result in permanent wideapiead panlyata. 

Quaid your patient from the traffic but only 
move him when you axe certain it ia aafe to do ao. 
If he haa any injury which ia likely to leQuiie a 

general anawtfhetlo on arrival in hoapltal (and 

thia appUaa to moat fracturea) do not give any* 

thing at ail by mouth. No anaeathetlo can be 

given to a patient who haa eaten or drunk any- 

thing in the pievloua three hours, in caae he vomita 
while unomiadoua and dJea of obatruotlon of hia 
airway. Keep your patient warm (do not warm 

him up artffldally) kw hia head low. and unless 

he ia bleeding aeverely or haa atOTped Imth^. 

do notibiiig but protect Um from the miniatiatlona 

of the unlnatrncted until the ambulance oomea. 


Ihjiiriaa to tbe BM and Batik. 

The bead oontalnB tbe brain, an organ with a 
nomber of inoonveiiieiit propertlea from the point 
of view of injury. Ita very great importam ia 




atritejSSSa^cffimfroncedaii^ ootddoa^m 

heal by growing new parta In tha way that aUn Importaiit that 


Bo It haa to ba totally endoaed 

Ive bone which maana it cannot awail 

oampresBing itatilf dangetondy within tta 

box— -and tbla not infieauently bappena after 
injury. Furthermare. any bleeding into the 
Interior of the akuU can only occur at the expenae 
of oompreMiiig the brain, alnoe the brain box ia 
already frilly ooooixied by the brain. There ia a 
■tory in firat aid known as **OoD 0 DBBlon and 
Oompreaslon.*' It beglna with a knotik-out blow 
to tbe head and thla la known aa oonouBBlon. 
The patient atnitik a hard enough blow to tbe head 
will loae conBdooBneBB. if only for a ahort tlrnsL 
due to the brain beiiig abaken up. Sven alight 
knooka would do thia if the brain were not OQtihlon* 
ed by a thin layer of oertibroeplnal fluid. Moat 
oanouased patienta quitikly regain oonedonawi, 
and for tbe great majority that la the end of tha 
affair except for a aore bead and a headatiha for 
a few days. Dnfortunatdy for a minority, 
even though there may have been no fracture, 
tbe blow that knotiked them out wUl alao have 
damaawd a small blood vesad on the Buifisoe of tha 
brain. Iheae patienta may be indlatlnguiahabla 
from the luckier onea at first. They may have 
regahwd consdonanw and will be Juat aa anxious 
to go home, lliey will often be quite ludd for 
aome boon. fiuigeoiiB call thia tha ** ludd 
interval.** However, when more than a certain 
amount of blood baa accumulated in tbe head, 
and the brain is anffidently oompreaaed by it 
the patient loaes conadooaneBa dowly. for a aeooiid 
time, and from this phase of ** oompreeBi^** 
he will not recover unleaa som e thing is done._Tha 
ludd Inter^ can last aome houia. Brain 
surgeona can relieve tbe OQmpreaaion and aava 
tbe lifti of the patimt only If they have him in 
their cate when it ooouia. Thia la why all oaaea 
of head injury who have once lost conadouaneae 
(concusBion). for h^ver short a period of time, 
and however ludd they may Bubsequently appear, 
all must be seen by a doetor and. If thought 
necessary, obaerved overnight in hospital. In 
case they are bleeding and proceeding to com- 
pression. There Is no way of saving these 
avoidable fatalities other than by treating all 
oases of conousaion aerlonaly. Fractured skull 
is p^ntially even more serlons, because the blow 
wul have been harder and. the brain la therefore 
more aerloualy at liak. 

The aptoal cord can be regarded aa an extension 
of the brain which runs down the middle of the 
spinal bones of the vertebral odumn. It faMj^ 
same delicate oonstatency. and tbe aame inabUity 
to recover from injury aa the brain. Injury Is 
usually tbe leeult of a fimctuie^Uaiocatlon of the 
spine. The oonaequeDoeB of injury axe due to a 
permanent interruption of tta two main frmcUona. 

All movements of tbe voluntary musdes are 

only poaaihle If they are oonnected by nerves to 

the brain. Except for muades in the^bead. all 
theae ** motor ** nerves run In tbe spinal cord. 
The nerve pathwaye leave tbe afe^ through a 

large hole in ite base and run down in the spinal 

ooid to the required leveL They then emm 
between the spinal bones and travd In bundlea 
to reach tbe muatitoa. Motor napes arm 

leave tbe cord between the vested of tlM 

Tbcee for the leg leave tbe oord In the lumbar 
T^OD in the small of the bank. If the nerve 
aupplr is damaged in any part of tta oraiae. the 

muBdea being supplied become pi^:^ and are 

unable to move. It ftiUowa ff tbe sploal 
cord la damaged, all musM bdow tto pohi^ 

damage have been cut off fircim the brain, and will 

be paralysed, and thia will be pexmanent beoauae 
cord cannot be repaired. Daonagetottonerre 
pathway aflw it has left the o^ m often 
repafred. Permanent paialysli Is only one of the 
oonaequeiioeB of cord damage, dnoe there ia 
another whde aerlre of nerves runi^ to tto<^ 
whidi carry asnaatloiis from aU of the bo^ 
to the bnln. Thewfiiie tlwre be law of 
aeneatton aa well aa panilyBia bdow the point of 
Inluiy. 

It ia emphaaiaed that fracton of tte a pIniJ 
bones oan occur without damam to the cord 
^aoa. It ia whan tbaae.r 

other, or " 
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wf oueftlUr indeed in order to avoid euoh a 
disaster, and spedal ways of moving such patients 
are taught in First Aid dlaases. 


Baenunrhage and ShodL 

Every part of the body must have a blood 
snp g|y^ else itwill die. It is lysible ^ stop 

a wide rubber bandage tightly aroui^ the top of 
the thigh. This Bo*oalled ** oonstrlotive *' 

is still mentioned in First Aid bodies as a desperate 
means of oontrolUng haemorrluge in a limb. It 
should hardly ever be used, because by stopping 
all droulation of blood, the entire limb will die 
in the course of time. Besides, most haemorrhage 
can be stemmed by direct pressure on the bleeding 
point. The tissues of the leg. such as Its muscle 
and skin and bone will begin to die in a little more 
than half an hour after cutting off the blood 
supply. The brain, however, will begin to suffer 
within three seeotub of its blood supply being 
out off. and will die in about three minutes. Thus 
It can be seen that some parts of the body are 
more susceptible than others to a failure of the 
blood supply and the brain suffers earliest of 
all. Since the brain is where most of the vital 
ftinctions of the body are oontrolled, it follows 
that a shortage of blood to the brain is likely 
to lead to a ** depression of the vital functions **--a 
state of affhirs known to First Aiders as ***shock.** 

Shook occurs in a number of conditions, but is 
always due to a failure of the supply of blood to 
the vital functions of the brain for one reason 
or another. Its usual causes are: 

(1) haemorrhage, when there la a general 
shortage, but the brain feels it most; 

(2) severe bums, in which much fluid Is 
lost firom the blood as will be seen later: and 

(8) oertain medical conditions causing 
acute heart failure in which there is a failure 
to pump blood to the brain because the pump 
has failed. 

The treatment for shock oonsists basically of 
restoring the blood supply to the brain, and where 
it is caused by loss of blood or other fluid, the 
treatment is transfusion. Finally, it must be 
emphasised that treatment is always urgent, 
since the brain cannot function for long without 
its blood supply, and once damaged by the short* 
age. can never be repaired. No attempt is made 
here to describe such treatment completely, 
but the most important things are to keep the 
head low so as to reduce the work the heart must 
do to drive blood to the brain: and to avoid 
artificial beating of the body by hot water bottles, 
etc., which only diverts blood away from the brain 
where it is needed, into the ddn where it is not. 

The treatment of severe haemorrhage is to stop 
the bleeding, usually by firm, direct pressure, and 
then to remember above all things that even 
though the bleeding has stopped, there may be a 
dangerous state of shook from whiOb the patient 
could die. This can only be prevented by restor- 
ing the droulation to the brain, usually by trans- 
fusion: so. having stopped the bleeding drive him 
ftst to hospital for the second part of the treatment 
which may be as^eoessary to save his life as the 
first. 

Tbere is great confusion over the use of the 
word ** diook.** In the lay mind it is a diake-up of 
the nervous system caused by a fright, or some 
bad news, or the sUdit of something nasty in the 
woodkhed. Sven in the medical mind it is some- 
times confused, and some of the First Aid books 
confuse it still further. Too frequently they give 
the treatment as ** loosen all ttiait dothuig from 
neck, chest, and waist: reassure the oasualty 
and ensure a good supply of air." All this, 
together with grandmother's hot strong sweet 
tea is pecflBotly good enough if the patient is only 
** shaksn-up '* by a Mdit or a fUl, but it wiU be 
dangetotMly nedigent and time-wasting if he is 
solMng from true khook due to a fdlure of Uood 
supip^to the brain. 


Fainting is a special case which can be pre- 
vented by keeping the head low in those who feel 
fkint. It is usually self-euiing due to the patient 
automatically falling into a position in whufli the 
head is low. If the faint, however. Is due to 
severe blood loss, this is the same as shook in 
our proper meaidng of the word and must be 
treated accordingly. 

Haemorrhage can therefore be a difficult 
problem. It is even more so when it is internal. 
Thii may be In medical caaea such as in occasional 
caaes of peptic ulceration in which the blood will 
be vomited and alao paased in the stool. Or it 
may be sunHeal, in the sense of being caused 
by Injury to internal organs. The blood may 
emerge from ono or other of the various oilfioes 
of the body, or it may be entirely oonoealed within 
the body. Bupture of internal abdominal organa 
such as the spleen, kidney and liver oan occur 
with Burprisingly little to show in the way of 
external injury. A fractured thigh bone can 
pierce the main artery of the leg and cause 
lethal internal haemorrhage without a drop of 
blood being visible. In all these \case8 diagnosis 

if the^bra^andJkmm’t^^Sta^siifrlis^^he 
saved. 

Means of detecting the presence of severe 
haemorrhage without seeing any blood are taught 
in First Aid dssses as the Signs of Haemorrhage. 
They an in fact manifestationB of the reactiona 
of the body in its attempts to save the failing 
brain, and an theiefon the same as the signs of 
shock. The main ones an a rapid, feeble pulse, 
getting more rapid and mon fCeble as time goes 
on in a desperate attempt to get the remaining 
blood to the brain: skin pallor caused by con- 
striction of blood vessels near the surface so that 
the blood which remains is shunted to the brain 
away from the less vulnerable skin: and finally, 
just befon death, resUessness and air hunger. 

A word of warning about the First Aid 
treatment of shook due to heart attadk (coronary 
thrombosis). These patients must be transported 
at complete rest, but many of them react very 
badly to being made to lie down, sinoe they have 
great difficulty In breathing in this position. 
Transport them relaxed, in a sitting position, 
supported by a large comfortable back rest. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that with 
haemorrhage and shock, as with so many First 
Aid emergencies, the importance of protecting 
the brain is paramount. 


Asphyxia. 

Hie previous section was concerned with main- 
taining an adequate supply of blood to the brain. 
This is needed in order to supply the brain’s 
only possible fbel^luoose — and the oxygen with 
which to bum it. Many different circumstances 
can conspire to reduce the oxygen content of the 
blood, and the result in each case is asphyxia. 
Normally, air is taken into the lungs through the 
air passages and brought into contact with all 
the circulating blood. It diflfhaea from the lungs 
into the blood, where it enters into a special 
relationship with the pigment of the red cells — 
haemoglobin. At the same time, the waste gas 
carbon dioxide enters the lungs from the blood 
and is breathed out. The revitalised blood is 
passed through the heart to build up sufficient 
pressure to drive it Into all the tissues of the body, 
and in partloular into the brain. A apedal system 
in the brain— tbe respiratory oentre— eontrefla 
the oompUcated nuMflimery of lespiiation and is 
Itself, of course, kept alive by thejvoducts of the 
very mechanism ft controls. This mechanism 
oQDslBts of all the musdes of respiration— those 
which lift the ribs, the diaphiim and many other 
so-ealled aooessory muscles. They all have to he 
Andy oo-ordinated by means of nerve impulses 
which begin in the brain, pass down the spinal 
cord and out to the muadea. Information of 
many kinda oomes along aensory nerve pathways 
to the respiratory centre so that breathing can 
he autmnatioaUy adjusted to the changing needs 
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of the moment. In order that life mar continue 
there must be: 

meohantam to 

(2 ) a droiilatlon to carrr the leritaliaed Uood 
to the brain and other tiaeues. 

In many oaaea when breathing atops and uncon- 
BdoumeBB mipervenea as brain Amction is depres- 
sed, the heart will go on beating for some time 
longer. The aim of First Aid is to restore the i 
breathiim by artificial respiration b^ore the heart , 
stops. Once the heart stops— and it eventually , 
does so abruptly and without waraing^the brain , 
is dead within the usual few ndnutes unless 
the heart and the breathing are restarted; and 
this is a very much more dlifioult proposition 
than artificial respiration alone. 

For these reasohs. a patient whose breathing 
has stopped must have it started again without 
any delay. as in the case of severe haemor- 

rhage, it is no use telephoning the doctor or even 
putting the patient in an ambulance. The First 
Aider must act himself, because he is on the spot 
and the only one in a position to save life. Both 
actions require elementary First Aid training, 
and even school children can accomplish them if 
they have been well taught. 

Asphsrxla is the name given to a fiiilure of the 
oxygen supply to the brain and is due to a break- 
down in some part of the complicated breathing 
mechanism outlined above. One of its chief 
causes is a blockage of the airway by (a) solids 
or (b) liquids. Any foreign body of the right 
shape and else will block the airway, as also will 
the tongue in the unoonsoious patient. Be- 
member how much more easily the child's airway 
can become blocked because it is so much smaller. 
Blockage by a liqrdd, is of course, drowntaig. 
Bemember that if a patient drowns in the entire 
ocean, it is only about half a cupful whkdi is 
doing him any harm — as it only takes this amount 
to fill the airway. The same goes for the amount 
of tea. or vomit, required to kill an unconscious 
patient if it gets down the ** wrong way it 
will unless someane prevents it. 

Another very common cause of asphyxia Is 
carbon monoxide poisoning. Carbon monoxide 
is a lethal component of car exhaust fhmes, in- 
completely burning and badly ventilated fires 
and stoves, and domestic coal gas. One of the 
inconvenient properties of haemoglobin is that 
it combbies with carbon monoxide very much 
more eagerly than with oxygen. IMonsed 
contact with even a very slightly contaminated 
atmosphere can build up a concentration of carbon 
monoxide in the blood which will prevent the 
blood ftom carrying sufficient oxygen— and this 
is in fhct how it IdllB. It takes a very diort time 
for this to happen If the atmosphere is heavily 
contaminated. Bemember the danger of even 
a very slight leak of the gas either in the kitchen, 
or into a car Aram a foulty exhaust pipe or silencer. 
Many elderly people die of coal gas poisoning 
every day because their sense of smell is poor and 
they do not detect the leak. 

Other causes of asphyxia are lack of oxjrgen 
In the atmosphere, as ocoors at high altitudes: 
crushing of Oie chest so that the ribs cannot 
move: paralysis of the musolee of breathing by 
interference with their nerve supply, usually in 
First Aid, as a result of a broken neck and con- 
sequent damage to the spinal cord (poUomyditls 
can occasionally produce the same effect by 
attacking the nerves Just before they leave the 
spine): and depressing the respiiatoiT centre in 
the brain, most commonly nowadays by barbitur- 
ate potaoning. 

The only really effective method of artificial 
respiration, which all members of any civilised 
community should be able to carry out, can be 
learned in half an hour at a good First Aid class. 
This is the direct, month-to-mouth method, 
somettanes dramatised by Jonmallsts as the ** kiss 
of lifh.'* The method is taught with the aid of 
models and cannot be satlsfhctorily teamed by 
only leadiDg about it. 


In discussing asphyxia, we have again had to 
consider the particularly vulnerable situation of 
the brain. 


Fractures. 

Broken bones are not the most serious possible 
consequences of injuries causing fractures. It is 
usually more to be feared that ftirther damage 
will be done by the broken ends of the bones to 
tissues and organs in the neighbourhood of the 
fracture. Hie First Aid treatment of immobilis- 
ing the part before tranmorting the casualty is 
designed to avoid this. 

Six types of firacture are commonly taught, but 
some of them may oo-exlst in the same injury and 
the division is only for descriptive purposes. In 
addition there are two special Aractures of the skull. 

A ** simple " or ** closed *' ftacture is where only 
the bone is broken, without damage to surrounding 
tissues and without a wound. A ** compound '* 
or " open " fracture is one in which air, and hence 
germs, can get at the broken bone. Hiis may 
be through a wound, in whose depths lies the 
broken bone: or the bone may have been pushed 
out through the skin: or a bidlet track may lead 
down to the fhmture. All these are examples 
of compound fracture and the great danger is 
that the bone will become infected. Bven now 
that infections are less feared than before the 
days of antibiotics, it is still a grave matter for 
bone to get infected. However the antibiotio 
is given, we rely on the blood supply to carry it 
into the Infected tissue, and bone has only a very 
small blood supply. If the infection Is not 
successfully treated it can smoulder for a long 
time and become a '* cbronlo osteomyelitis ** which 
might ultimately necessitate amputation of the 
limb— «Dd all because the original ftaotuie was 
compound or open. 

A ** complicated ** fractuie is one in whlOh the 
broken ends of the bone have danuq ^ some 
important organ or tissue in the region. For 
example, a complicated fracture of ^ ribs is 
one in which the lung tissue, dose behind the inner 
surface of the rib, has been pierced, and the patient 
wiU be coughing up small amounts of brlidit red. 
firothy blood. A " comminuted " firacture is cue 
where the bone is broken into several pieces, and 
an "impacted" fracture is one in whteh the 
broken ends have been driven into each other and 
are firmly impacted. Finally a ** greensttek ** 
firacture occurs sometimes in chfldren because 
their bones are not brittle and do not always 
break clean across. They partly break like a 
greensttek. 

** Depressed " fracture of the skull la where the 
vault of the skull has been struck and dinted. 
Many problems arise, since the brain Is inevitably 
Gomptessed and no dressing of the accompanying 
wound diould be allowed to press on the brain. 
The dangers of infection here ate not only to the 
broken bone, but to the meninges covering the 
brain, causing mcoiingitis. 

Fractured base of skull often passes through 
that part of the base through whidi the internal 
ear channel runs. Thus it frequently results in 
Uood, or cerebrospinal fluid, or a mixture of both, 
emmng Aram the ear. The gravity of this 
fracture lies in the severity of the impact necessary 
to produce it. which will pn^bly have also caused 
great destruction of delicate brain tissue. The 
outlook Is usually very poor. 

Bemember that most casualties with firaotures 
will require a general anaesthetic on in 

hospital BO that their ftectuxe can be set in p^ter 
or otherwise treated. Avoid giving them tUm 
by month such as drinks, which will mean a 
three-hour wait before anaesthetio can be ad- 
ministered. 


Bums and Scalds. 

The severity of a bum or scald depend bogOly 
on its suifkce area. If a paident dies of a bum, 
the cause of death is either inUBottan or dKNik. 
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the latter befaur due to fluid loee from the mifhoe. 
Both hamxde depeud on eoifroe area, elnoe the 
bigger the eurfroe the more germe axe able to 
enter, and the more fluid can be lost. It foUcms 
that the amall bum on the band or arm ia aeldom 
a threat to life, however deep the Injurr: and we 
abaU therefbra oonflne our attention to the larger 
buroa of .the whole auifroe of the limb or trunk. 
Smaller bodiea have a relatively laiger auiftoe 
area, and ao a bum of the aiufiMse of a Oblld'a 
limb or trunk lepreaenta an even greater riak 
from fluid loaa thim a oorreaponding bum in the 
adult. Everyone baa aeen the fluid form In the 
bllater of an ordinary amall bum. Itoomeafrom 
the fluid port or '* plaama ** of the blood atream 
and the loaa into auch a bllater may amount to 
a thimbteAd. TUa will not hurt anyone. But 
the loaa of Bimllar fluid from the aarfaee of a large 
bum may amount to many pinta. The reaultant 
abodk will be partly due to thia fluid loaa from the 
blood atream reaulting in a reduction in blood 
anpply to the brain, nma ahoek from buma haa 
oommon fioatorea with ahoOk from baemoiThage. 

it ia tieated aimllarly. by tranafryrfon. Thin 
ttane it ia not a txanafriaion of blood but of plaama 
or aome plaama aubatitute. In praeUae it la not 
only water that haa been loot but a number of 
Important ohemloala diaaolved in it aa well, ao that 
tranaftwlon aOlutlona have to contain aulBcient 
of each individual aubatanoe to leatore the deficit. 
The anaagementa for replacing the loat materiala 
are oomplez and urgent: every bit aa urgent aa 
after a baemorrliage for t he •mw i w t f rm. 
The brain oaanotbe left too long in need. In 
general, the Firat Aid treatment of buma of large 
aurfroe area ia to keep them dean with a dry 
dreming and get them very quickly to hoapltaL 
Lifbeaving treatment by tranaftialon cannot atart 
nntll they arrive. The only petmlaalble delay 
la in the eaae of buma cauaed by oomalve 
dhemioala wbldh muat be thoroudily waahed off 
before traoaport. ao that they do not oontinue 
to bum the patient on the way. 
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tha temui in the preaent title, becauae ideaa about 
the nature of the problem and metboda of dealing 
with it are ebangixut. Addiction la a word ♦-imA 
oonjurea up rather 19th oentury Ideaa In the minda 
of readera: opium dena. inaoratable oilentala. 
Bherlook Holmea Injooting hlmaelf with oooaine— 
baaioally a phenomenon of fordgn origin, rather 
frightening if its ImpUoationa were not literary 
rather than ftctual. and not of great aignifleanoe 
in Great Britain. 


Drug Abnaa. 

It ia now reaUaed by doctora, leaeaxdi Bctontlsta. 
aooial workers, and the pdioe— If atill not by 
society aaa whole— that the troth la quite different. 
The abtue of drugs in this country Is at preeent 
of large proportions. Inoreaataig rapidly and show- 
ing no slgna of diminishing. It e ac h 

year for thousands of deaths by suicide and by 
aoddental overdoaage; for an pnormouB but 
virtually unmeasurable amount of private suffer- 
ing; and for the loss to society. In ta^ of reduced 
working effldenoy. of millions of miin-houn every 
year. It has nothing to do with opium smoking 
which was never in any oaae more than the 
eocentrloity of the few. Opium ' la virtually 
unused in medidne theae days and the amount 
of smuggling, always small, la now negligible. The 


problema today arise eh^y from the misuse of 
drugs given by doctors for their efltets on the 
central nervous systenk — the paln-ldllen. sleeping 
pills. ** stimulants.** and ** ttanquimseES.** 


It to not sufficiently appreciated that the dangers 
of being unoonsoiouB can often fhr outweigh the 
dangers from the cause of the unoousoiouaneeB. 
For eiampla it to known that aa many as half 
the deaths from head iniuitos aredue to the airway 
becoming obstructed and not to the injury Itself. 
Tbe moet important thing in managing the 
unoonacioas patient from any oauae to to pieaerve 
an airway. Partloalarly if the patient to lying 
on hto back It to likaly to gd blo(£to: 

(a) by hto own tongue as the lower Jaw 
•aga badnnuds; 

(9) by bis dentures (so remove them); 

(o) by vomit: and 

(d) by anything anyone may be tempted 
to give him by mouth. 

Nothing whatever ghould be given by mouth In 
any ofreumstanoea to the unoonsdona pattont. 
atnee he eaanot swallow and it wlU Inevltatdy 
10 Into hto bmps. 

Xlaiiy of these dangers can be very much lednoed 
by not having him on hto back. Plaoe him 
Instead in the semi-prona posittan: half on his 
p half on his front, with the upper leg drawn 
levent him from xolUng about. In this 

the head will he inclined downwaxdi. 

j Jaw will tend to mg forwaida and the tongue 

wito it, away fimth^Mok of the throat Any 
vomit will also oome forwards. If the tongue 
does get In the way of the breathing the airway 
can nsuO^be deaxed by banding the head baCk- 
wardi asm as it wfil go and pushing the whole 
tower Jaw fbrwards. by pnabtog from behind the 
andeof ihajawon' 
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To the doctor, any substanoe to a drug that can 
be introduced Into the body from outalde. and 
that to capable of producing aome detectable 
effect Most audi Babetanoes have a beneficial 
use. They are ** medldnea.** as such are 
given by doctors in suitable cases. Others, for 
example, nicotine (in dgarettes). alcohol (in 
beer. wine, or aplrito), and carbon monoxide (in 
coal gas), are of doubtfril benefit and of certain 
barm and are used by doctors, if at all. only under 
certain very special and usually experimental 
oouditlooB. 

MiaiUrfnflM may be dasalfled nmigr four main 
headings. First, there are thoee Uke quinine, 
or penicillin and other Bo<caUed antibiotics, that 
actually cute diseases by eradicating the organism 
(bacteria or other paiasitos) that cause disturbance 
of noroial bodily function. Second, drugs suCh 
as insulin or the steroids overcome in the un- 
healthy the lack of some neoesaary substanoe a 
healthy body manufacturee for itself: they must 
usually oonunue to be given for llfo. Third are 
the drugs which relieve the signs of disease— for 
example, there are many new drugs that lower 
the blood pressure or tnerease the outmit of 
urlue-^thont bebig able to put right the dis- 
turbed basio situation which to the oauae of the 
trouble. Fourth are drugs to relieve the patient's 
symptoms— which make him foel better, lees 
breathless, take away hto pain, help him to sleep, 
and so on— although we aeldom know why they 
are able to do ♦ntn- TminiMi. in many oases we 
suspect that they are acting mainly as a token 
of help from doctor to patient, and so encouraging 
his body to fight a more suooeasfril battle on Ita 
ownbdiair. (There to in fiact a fifth ctoas of drugs, 
which includes the majority of those on the 
market at any time, the members of whidi are 
devoid of any action whataoever exospt that of 
enriching those who xnanufiusture and sell them: 
but we are not oonoenied with these at the 
moment. TlMyoonstitato a related, but different, 
kind of problem.) 

There to no doubt that the genuine advances 
in beneficial drugs during the last thirty yean 
have been enormoas; but the very suooesses of 
tbs pmnirflHiy , tet rac y"*^*****, 
honnonea. and so on have bredm the publio and 
in tbs msdloalpiofoaBlon itaalf aa attitude of un- 
crittoal wonder. Then have been letotlvely fow 
drugs in tbs first and saeopdoategoilBS mentioned 
above: and In the field of mental health, the 
Importenosofwlilohisxiowsoi* 
thers an Tirtnally none. 
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upon the brain an often raoefved aa if iher were 
enratlTe althouA tliesr mayjpoM fteah problems 
latber tban solve tbe old. ^us. althooA then 
9M many drugs wbfdh act upon tbe mind, few 
do, this m any Amdamental sense: they relieye 
pain and anxiety, bring sleep and lessening of 
stnas, and may allow the patient to leoupente 
himsmfduzlng the relief they proTlde. But often 
this deeper Change does not ocoui^-eometimes 
because the doctor has not clearly seen his part In 
helping to bring it about — and Cben tlm sympto- 
matio relief may come to be sou^t for its own 


New and old drugs an still prescribed for their 
effects upon the mind — less so now than even a 
tern years ago, before the thalidomide disaster— 
without BufUcient attention to possible long-term 
dangers, of which there are in effect four. 


Dangers of Longterm Medication with Drugs 
acting on tlB Brain. 


tends to Increase the dose: and the vidous cfrols 
continueB. At this point he has become physteally 
dependent upon the drug: and he may suffinr 
physIcally^-sometlmeB so Beveiely that he dta^if 
suites are not continued. 

Ashe increases the dose in this way, so bis toler^ 
anca of its effects increases, to suoh an extent 
that after prolonged use he may be taking doses 
of a drug that are five or ten times greater than 
those which will kill somebody not dependent 
upon them in this way. It sometimes happens 
that a patient develops a renewed craving at 
some point after a oouree of treatment. In which 
the dose of drug has been reduced without remov- 
ing the underlying cause cf his dependence. He 
may then obtain and use tbe dose he habitually 
took before treatment, not knowing that his body 
will have lost its tolerance of such doses. That 
dose is now as high for him as for any other person 
and so may be lethal. There has been a number 
of deaths for this reason. 


1. Toaeie effects. Drugs which act upon the 
nervous system, like any others, have character- 
istlc toxic or unwanted effects of their own 
(InddentBlly, these may become apparent rapidly; 
even, on rare occasions, after only a singla dose), 
finch effects may have little or nothing to do with 
ttie desired effects for which they are being 
prescribed and taken. For example, it has only 
come to be realised quite recently that aspirin 
Is liable to cause bleeding, which is occasionally 
serious, from the lining of tbe stomach in a large 
proportion of people who tides aspirin regularly; 
or that phenacetin. another substance very 
frequently present in pain-killers that can be 
bought from chemists without prescription, 
leads (alter prolonged use) to kidney damage. 
Some drugs may cause rashes and other allergic 
reacUonB in susceptible subiects: and jaundice, 
fainting, tremors, and motor disorders are known 
to occur in some paUents takhig a variety of 
other drugs. 


2. ** Sebound/* Tbe body works in suCh a way, 
over a variety of its activities, that it tends to 
return to a ** neutral'* position after it has 
departed from this for any reason. For example, 
over-eating tends to be foilowed by a lessening 
of appetite, at least for a time; the runner makes 
up for his air-deficit during the race by breathing 
more deeply thereafter; and if. at rest, you 
breathe for a time mote rapidly and deeply than 
you need, this period will be followed by one in 
which you breathe lees often than usual until 
the balance is restored. These lllustrationB--aDd 
there are others— have nothing to do with drugs: 
but in a similar way, it seems that if a continued 
pain, or an unpleasant emotional state such as 
anxiety or depression is changed into its opposite, 
or removed altogether by the use of a drug, the 
prior state may return with increased force when 
the drug is no longer taken. The "rebound" 
ph^omenon. naturally, encourages tbe patient 
to take another dose, and so on. 


8. Habit formatUm. This alternation of mood' 
Changed-by-drug with the disturbed mood Itself 
leadB to the habit of taking the drug. The patient 
comes to rely upon it and to take tt anyway, even 
before the unpleasant state has returned. At 
this stage he is said to be " habituated he has 
a psychological need for the drug, and later may 
become disturbed at the possihillty that it will 
not be available when be needs it. This might 
not matter so greatly, if it were not that cantinued 
use of drugs In this way has physioa consequences 
as well. 


4. TdUfcmos and hdbituaUon. The body also 
tends to restore its own balance when drugs are 

never before been confrontecL so that it wUrntnates 
Bubsequent doses more and more qukddy and 
completely. Thus the effhot of eaCh sneoesrive 
doss Is smaller and lasts for pvogrentvdy shorter 
periods of time. To counter thlB. the patlnt 


Factors in the Causation of Dependence. 

The risk of becoming dependent upon a drug 
is governed by three main factors; the drug 
itself, the personality of the individual who takes 
IL and the drcumstances In which it Is taken. 
Most adults have taken alcohol at one time or 
another, unless It is against their code to do 
so; yet rekiMeely few are dependent upon It 
(relatively few, but many too many: perhaps half 
a million in the United Kingdom alone). Many 
of us have had morphine or some other strong 
pain-killer for medical reasons, without beomnlng 
dependent upon it (whatever so-called addicts say. 
it is extremely rare for anyone to become depend- 
ent on an opiate because he was introduced to It 
in a medical setting). On the other hand, if we 
start to take suCh a drug ** for klCka "—as more 
and more people, particularly teen-agers and 
young adults are doing — ^it is extremely probable 
the we shall become dependent upon It, and sooner 
rather than later at that. It is also probable 
that each one of us would become dependents 
were he obliged to take It regularly, for long 
CTCT Bh, aj ^to B^ciy t do^^ ^T to^^altoo ugh 

or nnstable—tbat are more prone than others to 
become dependent if they are exposed to tbe drug, 
there are also drugs that are more likely tban 
others to cause suCh dependence no matter to 
whom they are given. Tbe extent of the dip^- 
enoe will vary: with some, it is never physlologioal 
but remains psychological (but not tbe less real 
or disturbing for that). Also, the rate at whiCh 
dependence develops may vary: and the picture 
presented by tbe dependent subject— tbe extent 
to which his normal life is impaired, or to which 
he beoomcB dangerous to himsdf or others — 
varies as well. In a very much ovetsimplilled 
way, some of these relationships will now be 
Buminarised for certain substanoea. 

Heroin, morphine and cocaine are usually 
Injected. Barbiturates (sleeping pilla) and 
Amphetamine (" Beniedrlne *^) are tabtots or 
capsules, and Marihuana ("reefers." hashish) 
is smoked in dgarettes. Heroin and cocaine are 
now usually taken together. Combinations of 
drugs often act differently firom their todlvidual 
oonstitnents and patients dependent upon them 
are even more diffleult to treat. Baibitorate and 
amphetamine, also, are often mixed (as in " pur^ 
hearts"). Thera is considerable pfScMoml 
dependence on heroin, morphine, oocabie. and 
ampfaetunine. but muCh less with marihuana. 
Fhvakioaieal dependence is great with heroin and 
morphine, less with barbiturates, aloCh^ and 
smidietiHnine In that order, and virtually nil 
itiib cocaine and marihuaiia. Personality plays 
a greater part in initiating dependence on alcohol, 
marihnana. and barbitorates than with the others. 
Heroin, cocaine, and morphine are the cause of 
more antisocial tendencies In dependent people 
than aloohcfl. baibItorateB, and aimdietamlne. 
The chief danger of marihuhna (mars posses si on 
of which is illega]) seems to be that the searCh for 
it will lead the seaiCber Into loeelltiee where 
his ikfo of exposure to even mors dengeraos 
Inftaenoee Is greetiy Inoreaeed, It Is thus eonie> 
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times aimd that If It were legal to eonsiime 
mar&iiaiia, the ximaber of young people who 
yearly become dependent upon the other more 
dangerous drugs would in fact decrease. Thera 
Is as yet no evidence for or against this pro- 
poBltloo. The number of drug dependent people 
to U.K. Is rising fhst for heroin and cocaine. 
This number is very large for alcohol, and is 
tocteastog to the case of barbiturates and mari- 
huana. Very few people are dependent on 
morphine, and the number is not growing. 


Treatment 

, Exhortations, imprisonment, and other motal- 
istio or legalistic approaches are useless. Treat- 
ment of any person dependent upon a drug is a 
matter for a Qualified psychotherapist. It is 
liable to be tlme-conBumlng and frustrating for 
patient and doctor, and it is frequently unsuccess- 
fol. At present, there are too few specialists or 
centres where treatment can be obtained, although 
it is to be hoped that this situation will change as 
the problem is increasingly seen by our society 
to be of exceptional gravity. 

When there is little or no chance of cure, pre- 
vention is certainly the best treatment. Drugs 
should only be taken on the prescription of a 
doctor: and the patient should remind him from 
time to time, if i^ be necessary, that he would 
like to dispense with his drugs as soon as the doctor 
thinks it possible. It Should also be remembered 
that there Is often no need to reach for the aspirin 
(or any other drug that anyone can buy from the 
chemist without prescription) at the first sign of 
a headache—or to reach for it at all to help one 
sleep or relax, for which purpose such drugs are in 
any case pharmacologically useless. A wait for 
ten minutes la good discipltoe. and will frequently 
resolve the problem to an extent that makes a 
drug unnecessary. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD 
INTBODnonON. 

There are about eight or ten pints of blood in 
the adult human body. Its main frmction is to 
transport nutrient materials to all the various 
tisBues and to carry waste products of tissue 
activity to organs such as the lungs, kidneys, and 
liver for disposal. It also helps to maintain a 
constant Chemical environment for the body cells, 
some of which would be very disturbed in their 
frmction if the corieot balance of organic and in- 
organic chemicals were not maintained. The 
blood also serves a protective frmction in fighting 
disease, either with certain of the white cells, or 
by means of Immune antibodies dissolved and 
canied to the plasma. 

A little more than half the volume of blood is 
the fluid plaama. in which are dissolved all the 
nutrient materials, organic and Inorganic chemi- 
cals. hofinones and large quantities of protein. 
The remainder constets of ted cells, white oeUs, 
and some partides whldi are not really cells, called 
platelets. In every cubic mlllimetie of whole 
blood, or to every droplet the else of a pin head, 
there axe about 5 million rad cells, between 6.000 
and 10.000 white ceUs, and 200.000 platelets as 
well as half a cubic millilitre of plasma. The red 
cells Buffer a great deal of wear and tear as they 
are hurled round the droulatlon, and they only 
survive for three or four months. ISieralsaiedoeU 
frmtory in the bone marrow whidi replaoes them 
at exac^ the rate they are destroyed, and you 
have made very many millions of new ones while 
you have been reading this stogie paragn^. 
The frmotton of the red odls is to oarry the 
oxygen from the lungs to the tissues, and to play 
an hnpmtsnt part In oanrying the waste gas. 
carbon dioxide, in the reverse direotion. A 
ahortsge of red oells, and hence of their oxygen- 
csnylng pigment, hnmodobto, is called ananmia; 
gBCKcesB is called pdycythiemla. 

Thera are flve ktoda of white cells or leucocytes: 
nsntiophils (or potyinandionodeax leucocytes), 
acstoopliilB. baaopliiiB. lympbcoytes, and mono- 


cytes. The flist three are quite actively motile, 
like amcebn. and are capable of tograttog bacteria 
and other partides by ** pbagocytosts.** There 
is a great Increase to the number of neutrophils (a 
leuoocytoslB) during bacterial infections and other 
inflammatory conditions like appendicitis. Eostoo- 
phils are found to larger numbers than usual to 
allergio conditions like asthma, and to Infestations 
by wonns and other parasites, but we do not know 
why this should be. Lymphocytes are concerned 
with the manufacture of antibodies. In some 
infections, particularly tuberculosis and viral 
infections, there are fewer white ceUs than usual 
(leuoopenla). Pus consists of the dissolved 
remnants of inflamed tissue and many dead 
neutrophils which have become casualties to the 
battle against tofootlon. It also contains surviv- 
ing bacteria, and as such is a source of further 
infection. 

Platelets are curious partides. smUller than any 
of the cells. They are little pleo^ broken off 
certain special bone-marrow ceils which produce 
them. They have a role to the stenuntog of blood 
loss after injury, partly because they are sticky 
and adhere to one another and to o^ken blood 
vessels and help to plug the open ends of damaged 
vessels; and partly because they coiflain a great 
deal of a substance (thromboktoase) which Is 
necessary to the dotting mechanism of the blood. 

Htematology, as the study of blood and its 
diseases is called, is a very complicated subject 
and only a brief general account will be given 
here. Dingnosis is usually made by taking small 
samples of blood (or of the bone marrow where 
blood cells are made), counting the numbers of the 
different cells and examining their appearance 
under the microscope. We shall briefly consider 
the main diseases involving red cells, white cells, 
and platelets. 


Red Cell Diseases. 

These are of two main groups leadtog to a 
shortage of red cells (aiuemia). or an excess 
(polycytbiemla). The fomier Is much the more 
common and there are many different kinds. In 
all of them the shortage of red cells results to a 
depletion of the capacity of the blood to oarry 
oxygen. This means that the heart must work 
balder to send more blood than usual to the 
UsBues, and even so the tissues will often go short. 
The patient will be persistently tired and listless, 
and if the aneemia Is severe the action of the brain 
and heart will be seriously Impeded, even leading 
to fototlng, cardiac pain, and breathlessness on 
exertion. All these symptoms, however can be 
caused by many other conditions. The only way 
to be sure they are due to annmia is by a proper 
examination of the blood, and even this will not 
lead to the truth if the picture has been spoilt by 
the patient taking iron tonics and other remedies 
of bis own accord. Therefore do not dose yourself 
with tonics. In case you really have aanmla. You 
may make it impoesible to arrive at a proper 
diagnosis later. 


Heemofrhagic Anemia. AnsemiiL a shortage of 
red oellB. may be due to a variety of causes, singly 
or to combination. One very obvious cause is 
loss of blood, or luBmorrhage. Following the sud- 
den loes of a pint or two of blood or more, the red- 
o^-produdng bone marrow “ factory " will step 
up its production; but even if It is adequately 
supplied with all the raw materials such as Iron, 
it may well take many wehks to build up the 
numbers to normal. A very severe degree of 
haemorrhagic aniemla Is usually treated by blood 
transfririon. Milder degrees can be treated by 
ti^Ung extra iron, often over a long period of time. 
The supply of bon for making new xed-oell pigment 
is nearly always the bottle-neck which limits 
production. Himn a rrhiigift tmmmtiL nan oOm' 
monly ooour. however, without a sudden severe 
hemorrhage. From what has been nid about the 
constant leplacement of red cells as they wear out, 
it must be obvioos that even if there is only a alight 
faUnre to keep peoe with the numbers lost, severe] 
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montliB of suoli a fbiluie can mntually deplete the 
nambers to the level of very aevete ansBmla. 
anile eituatton le common when email amounts of i 
bU^ are befng continuously or repeatedly lost. ! 
and here again it is a shortage of dietary iron ; 
which is theuBual cause of the failure to replace the 
lost red cella. Normal menstrual loss in women 
and fdrls whose diet is on the border-line of iron 
deficiency is a common cause of progresslye tiied- 
ness and lack of energy. Where the menstrual 
flow is heavier than usual, or where it is frankly 
excessive in older women due to the various 
common gynasoologlcal disorders, s^ous anamla 
is surprisingly common. During pregnancy a 
great deal of iron is lost by the mother to the 
baby, and this, together with the inevitable blood 
loss at delivery, often makes for a very tired 
mother indeed. Just at the time when there is an 
enormous amount of work to be done to manu- 
facture milk and attend to all the extra household 
tasks of baby cate. For these reasons it is 
almost routinely advisable to build up stocks of 
iron throughout the pregnancy by remembering 
to take the pills provided. Men as well as women 
can lose small amounts of blood continuously in 
later life from gastro-lntestinal condltloiiB such as 
piles, ulcers, and tropical infestations such as 
hookworm; and here again the anaemia may be 
Just as severe in the long run as that which in- 
evitably follows a sudden, massive haamorrhage. 
One extra word of warning. Do not assume 
because you are pale that you are anaamio. Pallor 
is a very poor guide, because it is dependent on so 
many other things. Hiea the blood vessebs in your 
skin, and its thickness and translucency. Nothing 
but a blood test (which is so easy for your doctor 
to do) can really tell you If you are anaamic. And 
if your anasmin is due to a blood-losing condition, 
then that too must be treated. So do not be 
tempted to treat yourself, and never delay seeing 
your doctor about any excessive or unexplained 
bleeding, from any source. 


HcBmolytie Ancemia occurs when for any reason, 
there are more blood cells than usual being de- 
stroyed in the body. This may be because the 
cells are abnormally ftagUe, or because normal 
cells have been attacked by somethiiig to which 
you are allergic, or rarely because you have be- 
come sensitive to your own red cells. Sometimes 
unborn babies have severe hsamolytlc anssmia, due 
to an incompatabfllty of blood group (Bh factor) 
between the mother and the baby, and the same 
sort of thing happens if incompatible blood is 
given by mistake in blood transfusion. Up to a 
point, in mild haemolytic aiuemia, the bone 
marrow can keep pace with the increased loss of 
cells, but beyond this point aniemla develops. 
After incompatible blood transfhsions a very dan- 
gerous situation results from the effects of the 
destruction of red cells and the liberation of their 
products into the blood. One form of Jaundice is 
often produced in hnmoly tic ansBmia, the patient 
becoming yeUow because of the breakdown pro- 
ducts of red cells circulating in excess as bile 
piginents. These latter are normally always 
present to a small extent due to the normal, com- 
paratively small, rate of destruction of effete red 
cells 


Apkutie Anemia is the term given to annmia 
due to a virtually total failure of the bone marrow 
red-cell factory. Sometimes this occurs for no 
obvious reason. It Is sometimes due to a heavy 
dose of radioactivity or X-rays knocking out the 
cells of the ** factory.*’ It may even be due to 
cancer cells growing In the bone marrow cavity 
and not leaving sufficient room tor the red marrow 
cells. It is fortunate that aplastic anae m ia Is vary 
rare, because it can only be treated by blood 
tianstoslODS every few weeks for the rest of the 
patient's life. Very occasionally there have been 
exceptions to this rule, when the patient's marrow 
has re-awakened for no apparent reason and 
suddenly begins to make red cells again. 


are many and complex, and depend, like so many 
other bodily activities, on the supply of a vitamin 
containing cobalt, called vitamin This is 
nearly always present in more than adeouate 
Quantities in the diet, but in order for it to be 
WBorbed ftom the intestine, there must also be a 
substance called "intrinsic factor" which is 
normally made by the lining of the stomach. 
People with pernicious aneamia have suffered a 
degeneration of the lining of their stomaohs. 
probably because, for some reason, they have be- 
come " sensitive '* to this part of their oym tissue. 
This kind of dvU war within the body is known as 
an "auto-immune" disease, and Is comparable 
in type with some forms of hsamolytic anrnmia. 
In other words they destroy their own stomach 
lining, fail to produce " intrinsic toctor." and as a 
result fail to absorb vitamin Bu into the body. 
Faced with a failure in the supply of this essential 
substance, the bone marrow produces too few red 
cells, and the few that are produced ate deformed, 
much too large, and very naglle. In addition to 
its role in blood formation, vitamin Bu is essential 
to the normal tonctioning of the spinal cord, and 
in long-standing cases of untreated pernicious 
anssmia, there is often a resulting neurological 
disabUity. 

The cure for pernicious anssmia was discovered 
about forty years ago. and is a triumph for the 
scientific investigation of the causes of disease. 
While treating anssmio dogs, an American scientist 
named Minot discovered that eating raw liver in 
large quantities produced a tremendous improve- 
ment. Patients with pernicious anssmia were 
then made to eat vast quantities of raw liver — 
about one or two pounds a day — and were found 
to get better, whereas previously they had in- 
evitably died. Baw liver Is, of course, very un- 
pleasant to eat. and after a few years it was 
found possible to prepare crude extracts for 
injection. Injection had the great advantage 
that no abBon>tion difficulties arose, and much 
leas liver could be used. Biochemists then began 
the enormous task of trying to find which of the 
thousands of substances in liver was the vital 
factor, and after many years of painstaking 
chemical toactlonation of liver and trying out the 
various fractions as a cure for the disease, vitamin 
IUi was discovered. The pure substance is one 
of the most powertol substances known, being 
active in amounts as small as millionths of a 
gram. Nowadas^ pernicious amemia is treated 
by small occasional Injections of the vitamin, 
whose other name is cyanoobalamin. 

Polyeythemia, Too many red cells per cubic 
millilitre of blood can be found without there 
being an increase of the total number of red cells 
in the body. This occurs in dehydration, when 
there is a loss of plasma without a comparable 
loss of cells, and is called bsemo-ooncentratlon. 
Alternatively, the bone marrow can manufketure 
more cells than usual as a response to living for 
long periods at high altitudes. OChe beneficial 
result can be that the blood can carry normal 
amounts of oxygen, even though the supply (in * 
the rarefied air) Is reduced. Finally there is a 
red cell disease, analagous to leuksmia (a.e.) in 
which the bone marrow factory gets out of control 
and produces too many cells with no beneficial 
results. The number in the blood can be double 
the normal and the blood becomes so thick that 
the heart has difficulty pumping it round the 
body. This disease (pofyeymcBmto rubra sera) 
used to be treated by repeatedly bleeding the 
patient to reduce the numbns. It is now treated 
very suooessfblly with carefully Judged amounts of 
radioactive phosphoroB or certain other "anti- 
mitotic " GhemioalBwhldi reduce the rate of multi- 
plication of bone marrow cells. Care has to be 
takra not to knodc them out altogether, in which 
case aplastic aiuMnla or agrannlocytosiB (a.v) 
could lesolt. 


Pemietous Anemia, This is a i 
mon anismia, which has a very inte. 
The processes by which red oeUs are X 


White 

These are fortunately much 

{ story, involving red oeils, and axe 
" tobefeaied. 
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AffratHOocvtoiis. In this condition the nomher 
oi ttMN» White cells which ue leeponelhle for 
phacocTtoeiB of bacteria fails precipitoaslr. The 
fesnlt is that one of the main bodilr defBoces 
against infsction fails, and the patient may die 
from an overwhehning Invaaion of genns and the 
accompanying high feyer. The usual cause is 
afanomiBl sensitivity to certain drugs, often those 
which are in widespread use and only give trouble 
In the oooaslonai case. One example among 
hundreds is the antibiotic chloramphenicol which 
spedflcally kills typhoid bacteria and la used for 
ttiat purpose. It Is believed that about one case 
|n 00.000 becomes sensitive to it and agranulo* 
oytosiB often fhtally follows. The fact that al- 
most any drug can do this to some people and yet 
be quite safe for the majority, is one good reason 
not to dose yourself unnecessarily with over-the- 
counter medicines. 


Leukemia, This is a cancer of the white cells. 
In which the nomaal rate of production of any of 
the white cells gets out of control, leading to a 
pile-up of abnormal cells at the site of pro- 
duction (bone marrow, lymph nodes, and spleen) 
or in the blood, or both. In spite of an 
Increase in their numbers, their abnormality 
renders them unable to combat Infection: sepsis 
and fever result. It is known that this kind of 
cancer can be caused by the effects of ioniidng 
radiation on the white-cell factevy. and it is 
certain at least in atiiTniLia- that viruses 
also be responsible. Survivors from the atomic 
exploBions in Japan have subsequently suffered 
f)rom leukemia far more commonly than the 
rest of us. as have doctors, nurses, and patients 
who have been over-exposed to X-rays. At the 
time of writing, leukemia is still a uniformly fatal 
disease, although patients may sometimeB survive 
many years. Their remaining timn fta.Ti nearly 
always be made more comfortable by various 
farms of treatment, and one day a cure will be 
found by the research workers devoting their time 
to its study. It is diflBcult not to get very im- 
patient with the alow rate of progress of tlmse 
studies, particularly when caring for children and 
young people whose lives are inevitably ended by 
the disease. The solution, however, as with 
other formB of cancer, probably depends on the 
understanding of the nature of life itself, and as 
long as biological research remains short of the 
relatively small amounts of money required to 
tackle these problems at reasonable speed, we 
have no right to be Impatient, except with our 
elected leaders who spend far more than is needed 
on less important thlngB. 


HodghWe IHaeoiet Z/imphe$areoma, and Beii~ 
enhsareoma. These are cancerous diseases in 
many ways similar to leukssmia, in which the 
cancer process involves cells of the so-called 
reticulo-endotbelial system. Such cells are 
principally in lymph nodes (which used to be called 
lymph glands) and the spleen. Hodgkin’s 
disease Is named after one of the more illustrious 
pathologistB at Guy’s Hospital who first described 
It nearly a hundred years ago, and whose early 
specimens of affected lymph nodes are still pre- 
served there: is an even greater pussle than 
leukannla. There are all mrades of severity, and 
although many patients die within six months, 
many survive much longer, even for twenty years 
In some cases. 


Hmmonliagie or Bleeding Diseases, 

Whenever blood vessels are damaged by injury, 
there is a remarkable series of mechanisms whidi 
antamattadly oome into operation to stem the 
flow of Mood. T%efe is a oonstrlotion of all the 
smaUer vemels In the looslity. Platelets stick 
together snd release substances whieh help the 
vessels to stay constiloted as well as others neces- 
sary to blood dotting, and yet others whieb heto 
to blDd the dot ^htly together. Later, materlalii 
appear to prevent too mudi dotting, and eventn- 
suy the dot is removed altogether as healing 
pioesdls. Tbeie are some very eomidloated 
disBMSsefthiiblood-o o nserv lngmsdi ai ilsm whldi 
ean lead to idmormal blMdiiR, sometlines beneath 


the skin to produce bruising or even smaller leaks: 
sometimeB leading to a greater lose of blood, per- 
tUjularly following a wound. In some Unde of 
purpura (tdeedJng tendency) the blood vessels are 
the cause of the trouble, having become finglle 
and leaky for a number of reasoDB. This happens 
In old age (senile purpura), in s curv y, or vitamin O 
defldeney, as an occasional aocompufiment to 
infective diseBses. or as an humunologioal effect on 
the lining of blood veaaela when the patient be- 
comes sensltiBed to certain Bubstanoea (ScMntein^ 
Heneeh or anatihvUedMd purpura). The latter 
often follows a streptococcal sore throat. Just as 
rheumatic fever and acute nephritis do: and as 
well ae the purpura there may be joint pains and 
nephritis. Just as almost any drug or chemical 
will cause agranulocytosis in some people, so it 
can also cause anaphylactoid purpura. 


Purpura may also be due to a lade of platelets, 
known as thrombocytopenia (a shortage of 
thrombocytes or platelets). This can happen if 
the bone marrow fectoiy Is depressed, sinoe this is 
where platelets too are made. It Is therefore a 
common acoompaniment of leuktenfa or aplastic 
sn a aml a. Or there can be Increased destruction 
of platelets in some diseases of the spleen. Plate- 
lete nonnally last eight to ten days, w their life- 
span can be shortened in heart fallutei and follow- 
i^ massive transflistons, or often for no apparent 
reason (** idiopathic ” tbrombocytopenia), when 
removal of the spleen can sometimeB help. 


Finally, defects of the eUMing fnethaniem will 
lead to a bleeding tendency, and since the mechan- 
ism itself is very complex, so Is the variety of 
things whidi can upset it. The liver provides the 
blood with many of the substances required for 
clotting, so it is not surprising that a clotting defect 
commonly accompanies liver disease. One neces- 
sary substance for blood clotting is called ** anii- 
haemophlUc factor” and is missing feom people 
who have Inherited the disease hamojihilia. 
These unfartunate people may die of hsemorrhage 
from quite small cuts or minor surgical procedures 
like tooth-extraction, and although It is possible to 
prepare antih«mophlUc factor, it is not yet pos- 
sible to give continuouB. life-long treatment with 
it. In emergencies a transfiifdon of fresh blood 
(the fector is destroyed by storing) is sometimes 
used. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 

BLOOD-VESSELS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The beart GonslstB of about three-quarters of a 
pound of muscle, which makes up the walls of its 
four Ghambers. Anatomically the human heart 
doeely resembles the sheep’s hearts to be found 
in a butcher’s shop. Indeed it would be an in- 
structive exerdse to dissect one of these in the 
order described below, siiioe there Is no other way 
of properly appreciating what the chambers, 
valves, etc., are really like. There are two quite 
eeparate pumps in the heart — one on the owner’s 
right (or on your lefl if you are looking at the firont 
oS BOBMmB else), and one on his left The right 
heart odiects spent, deoxygenated, ** venous” 
blood whldi returns there from the whde of the 
body, and gives it the oomparativdy small push 
requfaed to drive it through the adjacent lungs. 
The left heart ooUects the revitalised, oxygenated 
"arterial” blood as It trlddes away from the 
lungs, and gives it the enonnous puSh required to 
build up the arterial blood-pieasure, so that it can 
be forced through all the tlaBuee of the body. As 
may be expected, the right heart duunbers have 
much thimier walle than the left, sinoe their musde 
has mudi teas work to do. This will hdp you get 
your bearings with the sheep’s heart. The dp. 
or apex, ie the lowest part. The thldc-fedlng 
side istoe lefb. the thin ^ riiAkt: and the great 
vesselB are at the top. 


The uimerdiamber on the right, or right atrium, 
has two law opening into It through which all 
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the Bpent blood anivee from the upper and lower 
gmt yeliie (the superior and Inferior Tonae oavae). 
Cut open the thin wall of the liidit atrium with 
adaaoia between these two holes to lay open the 
Interlcw of the chamber, noting the ** auricle ** or 
** d(S*a ear *' that forms a small oul^doeac. The 
whole chamber is somettmes, inaccurately, called 
the auride. Yon should be able to pudi a finger 
downwards into Uie lower chambw — the right 
▼entriole-Hthrough a communicating hole guarded 
by the three thin cusps of the Mcuapid valve. 
These will not obstruct your finger, dnoe they are 
designed to permit blood flow in the same direc- 
tion. When the atrium is foil of blood. It squeeaes 
its contents through the ixicuspld valve into the 
right ventricle; and when, a spUt second later, 
the ventricle is ftill and contracts, the three cusps 
come together to prevent the blood from flowing 
backwards into the atrium again. Instead the 
spent blood is driven onwards through the pul- 
monarv valve (in the upper part of the right 
ventride), through the pulmonary artery, to be 
delivered to die lungs. The pulmonary i^ve has 
three very well-defined cusps which prevent dood 
from coniing back into the ventrlde as it relaxes 
to reodve more blood from the atrium before the 
next contraction or heat. It Is possible to pass 
a blade of the sdssors from the opened-out mht 
atrium, through the tricuspid valve towards the 
tip of the heart, and cut along the right border of 
the heart through the thickness of the ventricular 
muscle. Then cut upwards again, passing the 
scissors blade through the pulmonary valve and 
open up the puJmonarv artery. If you have done 
this sucoessfiilly you will have followed the path 
taken by the spent blood through the right heart 
to the lunn Notice the thick round bands of 
muscle lining the ventrlde. and notice too that 
you have not entered the left heart, whldn has no 
connection with the right except in some congeni- 
tal malformations (see later). The same dissec- 
tion can now be made of the left heart. Open up 
the kfi akium, noting its ** dog's ear** or 
"auricle,** pass the adssors down Into the left 
ventricle through the two rather flimsy cusps of 
the miiral valve. Notice how much thicker is the 
musde of the left ventrlde, and cut upwards 
through the three wdl-fonned cusps of the ooriie 
valve mto the main artery of the body-Hbe aorta. 
The aorta as it leaves the left heart is distinguish- 
able from the pulmonary artery as it leaves the 
right, partly by the extreme toughness of the 
aortic wall (It has to withstand so much more 
blood-pressure); and partly by the entrances or 
orifices of the two small branches given off by the 
aorta. Just beyond the valve cusps, which go to 
supply the heart musde itself with mood. These 
are the coronary arteriee which are so necessary 
for the heart's own survlvaL 

The amount of blood pumped in unit time, or 
the cardiac outpul, can be varied a great deal, 
according to the needs of the moment. This is 
acoompliahed by altering both the heart rate and 
the stroke volume, the amount expelled per beat. 
Every iwinnte. the healthy adult man at rest 
shifts about ten pints of blood through the heart — 
an amount equivalent to all the blood be posaeses. 
When exerdse is taken, or In response to anxiety 
or fbar. this is stepped up many times, so that the 
musdes can receive a greatly augmented supply 
of the materials required for action. The con- 
trolling mechanisms which allow these changes to 
be made automatically are partly organiaed in 
the brain by the so-called cardiac centre; and 
partly by local mediaolcal and chemical stimuli 
to the heart musde Itself. The cardiac centre is 
oontlnuoualy receiving information through nerves 
about the physical and chemical state of the 
droulation, and also from the mind: which is 
partly how certain emotions make the heart beat 
faster. All the information is integrated, and a 
cardiac output continuously arranged wmcb is 
appropriate for current demands. 


Oardiao Neuroelc, In ordinary dronmstanoes 
at rest, most healthy people are not oonsdous of 
their heart-beat. However, there are many per- 
fBOtly healthy people whose hearts dip in an extra 
beat ocoadonally. Sometimes their owners are 

awiae of this, and become unneoejwarily alarmed. 


Their fear causes pslpltatioiis (a pounding of the 
heart) and the tension mounts. ^ An undue anxiety 
about the tridn played by a healtliy heart some- 
times leads people to inten»ret minor pains in the ■ 
chest, or even indigestion, as grave symptoms of 
heart disease, and the consequent anxiety leads 
to still worse symptoms. If you are one of these 
worried people, take your worries to your doctor, 
and let him dedde for you whether mere is any- 
thing wrong. A hundred to one there isn't, and 
then you will have to find something else to worry 
about, or better still give up the habit altogether. 
Many people secretly worry about heart disease 
and high blood-pressure for years, when very 
often they are worrying unnecessarily. Even if 
there is cause for worry, so much can be done for 
these conditiona (as it can for cancer) provided 
medical advice is taken early in the course of the 
Bemember, too. that the slight feeling 


been lying down, is often experienoed 1 . 
normal people; bntif you get frightened by it you 
will beidn to breath more quickly and deeply: and 
this in itself will make you feel even more faint— 
and so on. 


Heart Failure, When the cardiac output of 
blood is too little for the requirements of the body, 
a state of eirculaJtorv failure has arisen, and when 
this is due primarily to the heart Itself being at 
fault, it is more properly called heart failure. As 
will be seen, heart failure is not a disease, but the 
common result of a large number of different 
diseases. The signs and symptoms produced are 
caused by two sorts of process: (a) Uasues of the 
body have too little blood flow through them and 
are therefore undersupplied; ib) blood accumu- 
lates and stagnates in tissues, causing congestion, 
since the falling heart cannot move forward the 
amount of blood presented to it in the great veins. 
Often the left or right side of the heart flails 
disproportionately. In left heart failure the lungs 
are congested because they are the territory from 
which the left heart is falling to move blood. The 
patient has great dUflculty with bis breathing, and 
in advanced cases may not be able to breathe 
when he lies down horisontally. because the lungs 
become so congested and waterlogged. In right 
heart failure the main veins are congested and 
other piurts of the body become Bwidlen with excess 
tissue fluid, mainly in the lower parts such as the 
legs and ankles. This swelling withSfluld is called 
oedema, and in heart failure is only partly due to 
the mechanics of the failing heart. It is mainly 
due to a poorly understood retention of sodium 
in the body, a situation in which excess water is 
also retained. Whatever the type of heart failure, 
it is always likely to be a ciiiMiging oonditlQn. 
since the amount of feilure will depend as much 
on the demands being made as on the state of the 
heart. For instance, in mild cases at rest when 
the required cardiac output is small, there may be 
no slgm or symptoms. These may only appear 
on exertion. Heart fisllure will be lefeRed to 
again later under the various conditions which 
it. 


Treatment of heart feilure Is quite loglCaL It 
is aimed at correcting the imbalance between 
supply and demand of blood, and at the removal 
of the accumulated excess fluid. We can there- 
fore (a) reduce the body's demand for blood: ih) 
increase the supply or cardiac output; and (c) 
promote the excretion of sodium and fluid. 
Demand flor blood is reduced by rest, both physical 
and mental, and by reduction of weight, since 
obesity (being overweight) is an additional demand 
on the caidlovasonlar system. The cardiac ouU 
put can be increased by administering a ** tonic ** 
to the heart musoie in the fOim of dipitaHa. which 
is a powerfrd heart stimulant derived from flox- 
glove leaf. Fluid (and hence salt) accumulation 
can be helped by restricting the intake of salt and 

by giving drugs which promote its eMration by 

the kidneys (dluretloB). Very ocfl a sl on a lly . very 
large accumulations of fluid in the legs, abdomen, 

or thorax, are tapped and drained physically, 

with lieges. These remarks on treatment, as 
elsewhere in the Medical Section, are of oouse 

very gensial and nmst not eneouzage anyone to 

treat themseivee for auoh a potentlidly r 
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OQodltloD M lieart fUlinre. Eyen gadi a Bimple 
moaran ai doing wltbout nit can be praotlaed 
Quite unneoenarily by many people for yean, 
umply as a result of reading a paragraph like the 
above. The most they aooompUsh Is to make 
their food taste horribly dull. If you need to 
reduce nit Intake you should be In your doctor's 
care, and so please let him decide. 


CoiH/enUdl Heart Diaeaae. It has been estimated 
that all the babies bcm who survive at lea^ 
one month, there will be about one in every two 
hundred with some form of congenital heart 
disean; that is to ny that the heart will have 
failed to develop properly in embryonic life. In 
some oases this Is associated with a virus disease 
of the mother (commonly rubella, or German 
measles) or with certain drugs taken by the mother 
(e.g. thalidomide) at a time, vot early in preg* 
nancy, when organs are assuming their adult 
shape. Parents Should see to it that their daugh- 
ters get German measles before they grow im: 
and drugs of all kinds should be avoided where 
possihle during early pregnancy. In most cases of 
congenital heart disease, however, there Is no 
known cause, and it seems that the manner of 
formation of the embryonic heart is so delicate 
that it can be thrown out of gear very easily, per- 
haps even by chance. Scores of different types 
of defect occur, singly and in combination. Any 
of the valves may be anatomically defective — 
either fidllng to close properly (inoampetence) or 
being too tight iaknoeit): the great vessels (pul- 
monary artery and aorta) may be switched round, 
or tfanepoeed, so that they emerge from the wrong 
ventricle: there may be defects in the wall 
(sepffcm) which separates the atria or the ventricles 
on each side (septol defect, or ** hole In the heart '*); 
or there may be a persistence of the vessel which 
in the foetus normally by-passes the lungs by 
Joining the pulmona^ artery to the aorta (potent 
diicttM arierioaua). Unis vessel normally closes at 
the time of birth when the first breaths are token, 
and subsequently disappears, so that the whole 
output of the heart is then sent round the lungs. 
Detecting congenital heart disease early is one of 
the purposes of routine post-natal check-up ezami- 
natioms of the baby. Exact diagnosis reaulres 
very complicated teehniques, and sometimes the 
structural defect can be oorrected by surgery, 
with almost miraculous results. 


from it. The other, much rarer, causes may be 
syphilis, congenital valvular anomaly, healed 
bacterial endocarditis, atherosclerosis, and 
mechanical injury. 


The most commonly affected valve is the mitral, 
usually causing mffroi sienosis. In which the open- 
ing between the left atrium and left ventricle will 
sometimes only admit one finger-tip instead of 
three fingers as it diould. In time the left atrium 
becomes much enlarged as it overworks to force 
blood through this narrow orifice. Later still a 
back pressure develops In the lungs causing con- 
gestion and breathlessness; and even later the 
right ventricle is strained as it tries to force blood 
into the already congested lung. This is a riassic 
example of the march of trouble backwards from 
the site of the damaged valve involving first the 
chamber ** behind *' it (tlie left atrium), then the 
territory ** behind" that (the lunn). then the 
pulmonary arteries taking blood toihe lungs, and 
finally the right ventricle trying to send blood to 
the pulmonary artery. This steady march of 
events is usually very riow. and mm commonly 
take twenty years or longer from thi^tial attack 
of acute rheumatism to the severer symptoms of 
advanced mitral stenosis. Treatmlmt is both 
medical and surgical. The heart fallim is treated 
medically as alrmuly described. These days sur- 
gical reopening of the valve is almost common- 
place. either by inserting a finger through the 
left aurlde and breakhig down the oonstriction, 
or by opening up the heart and re-diaping the 
valve under direct vision. The latter involves 
the additional problem of by-passing the heart by 
the use of some sort of external pump and poses 
additional problems, even though from other 
pdnts of view it is obviously more convenient. 
As always with major surgical procedures much of 
the problem is in selecting the patients who will 
benefit from the operation and In whom it is 
feasible. Quite often there are other valves 
involved, mainly the aortic or tricuspid or both, 
and the hydrostatic or ** plumbing " problems can 
be extremely complex. With luck, however, 
combined wlUi good Judgement and good surgery, 
the lives of incapacitated patients can be trans- 
formed by mitral, and other valvular, surgery. 
The aortie volte is stenosed or narrowed by other 
degenerative processes berides rheumatism. STri- 
cuepid etenoeie is nearly always rheumatic in origin. 


Sheumatie Heart Disease, Acute rheumatic 
fever is not to be oonflised with other forms of 
rheumatism. Uany tissues of the body (particu- 
larly the heart) are attacked, as well as the Joints, 
and the trouble is due to a sensitivity which has 
develcmed to certain bacteria (baemelvtie strep- 
tocoeei) vdiich have probably caused a sore throat 
about three weeks before the onset of the disease. 
Why acute rhenmatiam only rarely follows 
streptococcal sore throat is poorly undeistood, but 
this is no consolation to the one per cent or so of 
the population whose hearts bear Its scars. 
During the acute phase of the illness which usually 
occurs before the age of fifteen, inflammatory 
damage ocean to the valves, the heart muscle, 
and ttie sac in which the heart lives, the peri- 
eardimn. Bo there Is a vahmUHs or endoeardUis, 
a mveesnfttis and a perieardUis, There may be 


acute heart firilure at this stam if the heart is 
severely affected. The better-known results of 
rheumatie heart disease, however, are caused in 
the ensuing years by scarring of the healed valves. 
The valves are thfokened and deformed. They 
may have lost their elastioity and stretch, so that 
they do not dose properly (inocmiMfoaoe): or they 
may oontiaot and t^ten (stmosis), Jn both 
eases the heart Qbaiiuier situated next to Qie 
valve has to work progressively harder, 
because it gets no rest in between beats (in 
): or it has to force the blood through 
narrow a hde (in stenosis). The end result is 


neiar at 

tiwre are ottier causes of vstvular heart disease 
vririoh will now be mentioned, rheumatio fover is 
fonoli the commonest, and mnoh valve trouble 
can be Uamed on rbeamatlo fover even when the 
patient has im xeoiflledloa of ever haring suffered 


Coronary Heart Disease, This is the term used 
whenever the blood supply to the heart muscle 
(through the coronary arteries) is reduced to such 
an extent that the hem muscle suffers from a lack 
of supplies. It has a number of causes, but the 
only really common one is partial obstruction of 
the coronary arteries by a condition known as 
atheroma or atherosclerosis, and sometimes inaccur- 
ately called arterioselerosis. TUs arterial disesse 
Is described later (IM). It takes the form of 
swellings or lumps on the lining of the artery 
which, if they become large enough to interfere 
seriously with the flow of blood, produce a blood 
starvation or ischaemia of the tusue being sim- 
plied. Obviously, the smaller the artery, the 
more easily will a lump of given sise impede the 
flow. Equally obviously, the greater the demand 
for blood, as in exercise, the more blood ** starva- 
tion " there will be. There ate two degrees of 
coronary artery disease: one in which the blood 
flow is reduced to the point where the increased 
demands of hard work cannot be met, and this 
results in angina pectoris due to coronary insuM^ 
cienoy; the other is when the coronary artery 
becomes completely blocked, preventing the flow 
of blood altogether, usually by a ihromhus or dot 
of blood, and this is coronary th/rombosis. 


Angina Peetorit, Whenever activity is in- 
creased la any muscle, the demands for oxygen 
and nutriments from the blood-stream increase. 


production of waste producte known as meta- 
bolites. To meet these demands for a greater 
supply and a more efficient waste-disposal, the 
blood flow through the exercising musde must 
slways be increased. If sufficient increase does 
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not occur, not only will tbere be a shortage of 
euimllee. but there will also be a pUe-up of meta- 
bolites in the muscle whibh eaimot be caniedawaF. 
It is malnlF because of these latter that pain is 
caused in ischsBmlc. or blood-starred muscle, and 
pain is one of the chief symptoms when heart 
muscle becomes isohamic* One important 
mechanism for increasing blood flow nomially to 
exercising musde Is by automatlcaUy dilating the 
ressels concerned. Diseased ressels. such as 
coronary arteries when they are aSieoted by athe- 
roma. are not so easily dilated, although certain 
drugs which are powerful dilators of arterioles can 
aooomidiBh a great deal, albeit temporarily. The 
measures tahen to relleye the pain and blood- 
starvation of angina are two-fold. The patient 
can reduce the demands of the heart by a few 
minutes’ rest, and a ^mg (usually nitroglycerin) 
can be taken to dilate the coronary vessels of 
supply. Another obvious long-term way to 
reduce demands is for the overweight patient to 
eat less, and reduce the load of extra body weight 
on his drculanon. It is very frustrating, to say 
the least, that such an incapacitating and often 
lethal condition should be caused by thenarrowing 
or blockage of only two or three inches of narrow 
piping about one-eighth of an inch wide. One 
dbvious form of treatment in theory would be 
surgical replacement of the piping (iruiny larger 
artertes than these in other psj^ of the body are 
commonly replaced already); or surglGal removal 
of the obstruction Inside it. It is very likely that 
surgeons will one day overcome the technical 
dUflculties involved. 


Heart Attack or Coronary ThmmboeU. It 
should readily be understood from the above 
description that heart attacks will vary in their 
severity according to the amount of heart muscle 
deprived of blood: and this In turn will depend 
the — 


another of those condltfons like angina and 
cancer, whibh engender much anxiety among 
people even when they do not suffar from them. 
For this reason doctors are often unwilling to 
disclose a patient's blood-pressure and because of 
this they unjustiflably earn a reputation for un- 
reasonable secrecy. They are themselves to 
blame for the general pubUo anxiety as the fol- 
lowing true story shows. Twenty years ago a 
lady in her fifties wished to accompany her 
husband to a post abroad which was to last four 
years. All arrangements bad been made— the 
husband resigned his previous Job. sbid the house, 
etc.— when it was discovered at a routine medical 
examination that she had a high blood-pressure, 
and bbe was very sOlemhly adidaed by the rather 
elderly doctor not to go. There wss great oon- 
Btemation and emotional upheaval, not least be- 
cause of the inconvenience Involved. Eventually 
she was allowed to go at her own risk. The hus- 
band's Joblastedeightyeara instead of four, during 
which the lady was in no way inconvenlenoed by 
her blood-pressure; except that she worried inte^ 
minably about it. On returning home to retire 
she began to think she had angina, and elaborate 
hospital investigation revealed that, as might be 
expected* her arteries were not as young as they 
used to be. She was undoubtedly snlforlng from 
mild angtoa. but not as badly as she thought. 
The opportunity then arose, in her late sixties, to 
go abroad yet again, and this she did. living a 
quite strenuous life, and one which bhe enjoyed. 
At the time of writing she has returned home. and. 
twenty years later, at the age of seventy three is 
running a home very actively, still with vw little 
inconvenience from her blood-pressure. There is 
no doubt that it has been very high all this time, 
and it is also certain that tiie will die one day. 
although it may well not be of her blood-pressure. 
How much bettor it would have been for her not to 
have been told it was high twenty yean ago and 
to have avoided all these years of anxiety. It is 

BBure 



ture. You would be very badly off without, normal.. Its tiw rature dually betiuddaM 


give rise to prdfiems. though not always. It is an eieotro-oaidlogram. Mie commoiiest cansei 
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m Tailetto of ooronur utenr dJseuei or xboa- 
iBBtio faflut diieaM. 


PerloonfCMi. The heart beate inside a hag 
or sao. At evenr beat its outer sorfaoe slides 
against the lining of the sac. lubricated bjasBoall 
amount of fluid. This Is the pericardial sao. the 
peiicardivm being strlotljr the lubricated mem- 
brane which lines the sao and which also oorers 
the outer suxfiMe of the heart. Sometimes In- 
flamwiatton oocnie-^tfericardOis—en^ the sliding 
suifiMses beoome roughened and eren separated 
hr a fluid eflbslQn. Verr occaslonallr. so much 
fluid aoctmmlates that the heart's action is serl- 
ouCtr impeded. Pericarditis may be due to in- 
feetlon or to rhenmatlo fisver, and It usnallr orer- 
Ues the aiea of damaged muscle after a heart 
attach. Illustrates something which people 
rarely appredate—that inflammation is not hy 
W means always due to infection by bacteria. 
The last two Yarietles of pericarditis are Quite 
free from germs (sterile). 


Mvooardltts, A term loosely applied to dis- 
orders affecting the heart muscle. There are lota 
of very me causes. The really common ones 
are due to acute or chronic rheumatic causes or to 
coronary artery disease, both of which are des- 
Gilbed above. 


FndoemdiUt or Inflammation of the lining of 
the heart is a term loosely applied to any disorder 
of the valves or heart lining. All varieties of 
rheumatic valvular disease (P28) are Included. 
Bacterial endocarditis In Its several forms usually 
Involves valves already damaged by rheumatic 
disease. It is a oompllcatlon which is still much 
to be feared, though somewhat less so now that 
antibiotio drugs are available. 


Atheroma or Atheroeeteroeii. This Is the condi- 
tion referred to above in which lumps arise on 
the lining of arterial blood-vesaebi. Although it 
is therefore a disesae of the arteries, its Importance 
lies in the way blood flow is held up, either by the 
lumps themselves, or by thrombosis ultimately 
blocking the narrowed portion of the pipework. 
The effects on the body are therefore those of 
depriving the tissues of mood. It is an astonish- 
log fact ^t In England and America, more people 
die of the oonsequenoes of atheroma than of any 
other single disease. Including aU forms of cancer 
put together. Furthermore, cancer is mainly a 
disease of old age. whereas many of the effects of 
atheroma on men occur in early middle age. If 
narrowing of the artery is going to do significant 
harm it Is essy to see that it will be of more oonse- 
Quenoe in those parts of the body where small- 
bore vessels are supplying tissues whose frinotions 
are necessary for life. Exactly suoh a sltnatlon 
exists in the heart and in the brain. Anadditional 
factor is that the arrangement of the Uood supply 
In these tissues is such that any wticalar area 
has only one vessel leading to it. This Is unusual 
among the tissnes generally, where several alterna- 
tive. or ^ ooUateral *' vessels usually supply an 
area, and where others oan take over if one be- 
comes obstmoted. We have, therefore, a situa- 
tion in which perhaps the most Important tissues 
—the heart and the brain— run the greatest risk 
of deprivation, and this leads to angina and 
ooronary thrombosis on the one hand, and cerebral 
tiuambosls and hnmorrliage (** stroke Ulness’*) 
on the other, aooountlng Jointly for about one 
death In every five. In addition, the esecta of 
atheromatoiiB nanofwing are often Mt in the legs, 
w he re the blood supply to the musoleB Is inade- 
quate for eieralae. tesding to faiteimittent pein 
eoamaUe with that In the heart In similar 
ofreumstanoei. TtdB k StOed Mermftlm^ ekmOt- 
eeiioe, or Intenilttent dosing of the leg arteries. 
In ite mcMt severe frnniB, It Isade to the need fbr 
enunitailon. elthoadi in most owns early troet' 
BBsnt can avoid this. It Is small wonto that 
there is Intenstve research Into the causes of 
atheroma, ea with osnoor, bni tt Is probably true 
to say thsiim diU iBioir rather mom about ouwer. 


Alot of attention has been given to the amounts of 
certain fata in the droulating blood, parUoularly 
chdesterd* This &t is ftKmd In largw emounts 
In the blood of sufferers from athnoma, and Is 
also found in the arterial lumps themselves. 
Efforts have therefore been made to reduce blood 
ohaMerd by modlflcations of the diet, but it has 
been extremely dlifloult to prove that this has 
done any good. Many other factors are known to 
contribute to atheroma, and hence to heart 
attacks and strokes, some of which can be reduced 
and others not. Such factors are age, obesity, 
high blood-pressure, and smcddng dgarettee. 
People who lead an active life, like bus oondno- 
tors. seem to have less trouble than others who 
are toss active, like bus drivers. Sudden severe 
exerdse, however, is bad If you are not used to it. 
It is better, and life saving, to take regular, moder- 
ate exerdee. Women have lees atheroma than 
men. until the menopause when they begin to 
catch up, BO that hormoDfiB have sotnethlng to do 
with it. Serious starvation, such is oocuired in 
the Qerman-oooupled territories of HoUaod and 
Scandinavia and in the oonoentiation camps 
conferred one benefit— a freedom itm atheroma, 
but obviously we cannot all starve, and the puule 
remains. many of tt*** more luvortant out- 
standing medical pussies, there is no^gle factor 
responsible, and this is what makes it difficult to 
solve. \ 


Aoriio JHooate, The aorta, the main artery of 
the body, running from the left ventricle down 
through me Chest and abdomen, also suffers from 
atheroma, but is too wide (about an inoh across) 
to beoome obstructed. However, weaknesses 
occur in the thickness of its wall, sometimes due 
to syphilis but nowadays much more usually due 
to atheroma, which results in a ballooning out of 
a part of the vessel, rather like you sometimeB see 
in an old bteyde inner tube. In days gone by 
these aneunftme, as the dilations are called, 
reached an enormous slse, and would wear away 
the breastbone and ribs, to appear as large pulsat- 
ing mnwwH on the chest. Now that advanced 
syphilis Is less common, atheromatous sneurysm. 
with a predilection for the abdominsl aorta, is 
the one most oommonly seen; and these days it is 
treated by replacement of the diseased portion of 
vesseL JHieeetino cmewryeme of the aorta are 
another variety in which the blood, under high 
pressure, somehow finds its way in between the 
layers of the aortic wall and then suddenly rips up 
and down the whole length of the vessel, separating 
(or dissecting) one layer from another in Its path. 
Sometimes it tracks baCk towards the heart and 
suddenly fills the pericardium with blood to 
stop the heart’s action altogether. 


EmboHtm, lliiB term refCrs to any foreign obieot 
traveUtng in the droulation and becoming im- 
pacted vmmi it reaches a vessel too small for it to 
pass through. It may be a thrombus (P81) a 
OQUeotion of cancer odls, a group of bacteria, a 
Chunk of Infected pus from an abceas. a ocdlection 
of fist droplets or even a bubble of air. Ifitorlgi- 
nates in a vein It travels to the i^t heart and to 
the lungs. If it oomeB from the left heart or an 
artery. It will impact In any part of the arterial 
tree. Beasonably enough an arterial embolus 
will commonly end np in those parts of the body 
with the riehest blora supply, like the brain, the 
kldneyB, "Che liver or the bone marrow. A 
thrombotf 0 embolue will cause death of the tissae 
in the area pxevloasly supplied by the blocked 
vessel, a oooditloii known as la/bfeNea. Perhape 
the commonest eonioe of thrombotic embolism is 
the lirdng of the heart chambers where a thrombug 
has ooonned at the site of muscle damaged by a 
heart attai^ Bisailve pulmonary (lung) embot- 
lam Is usually the result of thrombosta of the leg 
veins In peow kept Immobile following surgery 
orCbildbEriS. That Is why postoperative patiente 
are got out of bed for a while as soon as the first 
day after the openiticn. The cells of a cancer 
embduB usaally die; but If ihar sarvtvo, a new 
canesT dqpoalt begins to grow where the emboloi 
impaets, and this is one of the ways eancer may 
gpread. An Inftctod emboliiB may inAot the 
vessel wall when It impaciis. producing a wen WMi 
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which mft7 give war. Air embollwn. If enough 
ineolubla gaa enten the droulation. can kill by 
making so much froth in the heart obamhen as 
to impede the nonnal pumping action. Ifbubbtes 
paw the lunga and enter the brain, all aorta of 
neurological diaordera like acorea of tiny atrokea 
ariae. The aame aort of thing happena all over 
the body in the *' bends ** or ** eatuon ’* disease. 

In which the blood literally bolla. It la due to a 
too rapid return to nonnal pieaaure from reglona 
of high preeaute at great deptha or from preaaurlaed 
chambera. Fat emboliam aometimea oocura after 
fracturea due to marrow fat entering damaged 
velna and being carried away to the lungs. 


Thrombosis, Thla la not quite the aame aa 
clotting. It is the maaa which arises when plate- 
lets adhere to the lining of blood-veaaels or heart 
diambera. Blood clot aooumulatea among layers 
of deposited platelets and the thrombus therefore 
has atructure, uhlike pure blood clot. Throm- 
bosis usually qoouis when the lining of the vessel 
or chamber is damaged by atheroma or inflam- 
mation. or when the circulation becomes very 
stagnant. One danger is that it will become dis- 
lodged and travel as an embolus during the first 
week or ten days of Its existence. After this time 
it is usually firmly incorporated into the vessel 
walls by cells which migrate into it from the sur- 
rounding tissue. The other danger Is. of course, 
that the tissue previously supplied by the blocked 
vessel will die before a collateral circulation can be 
established. As previously explained, this is 
called infarction. All the technical terms In this 
section are used elsewhere and can be looked up. 


Buerffer*s Disease or thromboanaiitis Miterans. 
This is an inflammation of the arterial wall which 
leads to blockage by thrombosis. The leg arteries 
of comparatively young men are moat commonly 
affected, leading to amputation in some ca 
Unlike lung cancer, coronary heart disease, and 
bronchitis, which are known to be associated with 
smoking, Buerger's disease Is only thought to ba 
There la a horrible tale of a young man who had 
lost all his four limbs one after another, sitting 
on the hospital steps begging passers-by to light 
his cigarette for him. 


Beynaud^s Disease. This is a strange condition 
in which the finger tips and In severe cases all the 
fingers or the whole hand respond in an exag- 
gerated way to cold. The vessels supplying the 
hand are constricted and the fingers go white as 
the blood drains from them. Then the capillaries 
dilate and become distended and filled with blood. 
But owing to stagnation it is venous and blue, and 
the fingers are therefore blue. Now we have all 
experienced this in very cold weather, but Bufferers 
from Beynaud’s disease, nearly always women, 
respond even to very alight cold, like putting their 
hands into cold water. Even emotional stress 
will start the process off. In very severe cases 
the fingers will be so deprived of blood for so long, 
that sores will develop and fingers can even be 
lost, but this is very rare, and can be avoided by 
an operation to cut the nerves which supply the 
circular muade of the vessels concerned. In most 
cases it is sufficient to avoid getting the hands 
cold. 


FrostibUe. Strictly spealdxgr. this is literally a 
freeslng of the tissues. Although their freeslng 
point might be expected to be dose to that of 
water, it usually only occurs at temperatures 
bdow —18*0 (8*F). The patient may fbd ■ 
priddng fading at first, and fed an area of firmer, 
paleskhi on the Cheeks, nose. ears, fingers, or toes. 
If these parts are numb with cold, the onset of 
frrostbite may not be fdt. and will often only be 
noticed by others. In countries where extreme 
edd is prevalent, it is usual ibr complete strangers 
to stop each other in the street and point it out 
when they see it. It is importsnt not to rub the 
aflboted part, but oonttary to popular belief it 
must bo warmed as rapMZy as posdble. Fingers 
dioifld be immersed in water as not as the nonnal 
hand can bear (110* F). Blany First Aid books 
sMU quite wrongly teaCh that xetum to warmth 
must be gradual. 
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DISEASES OF THE BESFXRATOBY 
SYSIEtt 

lETBODUCnON. 

When air is drawn in during the process of 
wreathing, it is brought into very dose contact 
with the blood passing through the lungs. In this 
way the air we breathe in. which contains 20 per 
cent oxygen, is confronted with ** spent ’* blood 
returning from the ttaMUMi which «nint»in« muCh 
and oxygen therefore diffuses into the blood 
from the atr. At the same time, the waste gas. 
carbon dioxide, passes by diffusion in the reverse 
direction from the blood into the air, bedbuse there 
Is mnch more carbon dioxide in the returning 
'* spent *' blood than the tiny amount in the air 
we breathe. The blood is therefore continually 
circulating through the lunes and «Tcha.ng ifig 
Barbon dioxide for oxygen from the air we breathe 
in. When we breathe out, we disperse tlm carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere. 

When the air enters the nose or month, it psases 
Into the windpipe or traehea, through the vocal 
cords in the pharynx. Ibe trachea is hdd open 
all the time by rings of cartiUage and is lined by a 
mucus-secreting membrane covered by miUionB of 
tiny ** hairs ** or cilia. These continuously waft 
a sheet of sticky mucus upwards, which traps any 
dust or other small particles we may have inhaled, 
until a collection of this material in the pharynx 
stimulates us to cough and expd tiie phlegm, 
usually to be swallowed. At its lower end. the 
trachea or windpipe divides Into two, the rii^t and 
left main bronchus. Each main bronchial tube 
enters a lung, one on each side, and proceeds to 
divide repeatedly within the lung unul the air is 
being carried by more and more smaller and ever 
smaller tubes called broncMoles. Them am many 
millions of these on each side, and eadh one ends 
In a collection of very small balloon-Uka structures 
— the air sacs or dhedli. If you wera to out across 
a lung and examine the cut surface in a good light, 
you would see that it is a spongy tissue, with many 
mJUiODS of tbiy holes, each one Just visible to the 
naked eye. Iliese are the air sacs. In their walls 
run the blood capillaries, each one of which is a 
branch of the veaselB carrying ** spent ** blood from 
the ^ht side of the heart. At this stage, the 
blood Is only separated from the air in the sacs by 
the walls of the capillaries and of the air sacs them- 
selves. Both structures am extremely thin, 
making for easy diffusion of the gases between 
blood and air. 

The action of breathing is aooomiriisbed by two 
muscular mechanisms. One Is by the muscles 
which move the ribs, and the other by the dia- 
phragm, a sheet of muscle which runs aoroBS the 
body, separating the chest cavity from the ab- 
dominal cavity. These muscles am all actuated 
by nerves. Just as all other muscles am. Those 
running to the muscles of breathing am organised 
by a medhanism in the brain known ae the mspira- 
tory omfre. It is this centre— one of the so-called 
vital centres of the brain— which reoelveB informa- 
tion from many different sources, and translatei 
It Into instructions for the breathing medhanism. 
Thus, when you run for a bus. yon wOl aotomatle- 
ally breathe more deeply and more qnldkly because 
the respiratory centre has been infonned about all 
the extra carbon dioxide in your blood which has 
been produced by the exerclalng tog musdtos. 
Even the oonsoious instruotlons involved when 
you blow a trumpet. Inflate a baUocm. or during 
qpeak^. all pass first to the tespimtory centre. 
It to the death of the cells of this and other vital 
centres of the brain that is the ultimate cause of 
death in everyone who dies. 


BroruMAs may be aonte or dhronte. It to an 
inflammation of the lining mucous membrane of 
the larger air passages or brondhl, and msults la 
much mom secretion than the amount nonnally 
produced, mixed with some pus. The eeute form 
is often caused by virusesi with ** secondary ** 
infeotion from bacteria. It may so m eti mm be 
caused by irritant gases, like the sulphur dioxide 
in smog. The ChronldS or ]ong*staadii8 form of 
bronchitis to often associated with la 

which the small air sacs of the lung ardblteetum 
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m deitcoyM or distorted, leavlmr larger spaoes 
uian lumnaJ. often surrounded by fibrous soar 
tissue. Suon an airangement makes the normal 
m^us exobange difficult between air and blood. 
jjbUe tto exact caw of chronlo bronchitis Is 
difficult to discover, because it is such a mixture of 
causes, it is winly associated with older age 
groups, particularly men* in damp foggy cHmittfwi 
like ours in Britain. wi& polluted town air and 
eopecl^y ^j^th smokiu* S moking also tnfckfw 
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J^iben affected usually died from pneumonia In 
the tot year of llfr. This, of course, was before 
utiblotios were available for the treatment of In- 
Teotlons. Today, cy^lo fibrosis is known to be the 
pommra^ genetloaUy determined disorder affect- 
ing (dilldren in Britain. One child in 2.000 
reoelvee one of the abnormal genes from each 
x»mt. Such a child therefore has a double dose 
^ tlto barmfril gene, and will have the disease from 
birth. One person in 25 of the general population 


imy exlsttog bronohlti^^ wiTm oto SS 

and P^uce prying amounts of sputum* an individual will not have the diroase, but ^ 
They o^n wheeze ^e asthm^ics. be a carrier of the abnormal gene. If such a 

seeml^ly normal carrier marries another carrier. 

Gradually, thereteaonelnfourchanoeofeaohoftheirchild- 
ren being affected. The children, therefore, who 
actually develop cystic fibrosis, have inherited 
oraita^ating his the dlsearo eouaUy from both parents, who are 
tmi^ prevmtto tofeetion. particularly during carriers, but are themselveB unaffected by the 
MtlblotlM, and disew. Although much has been learned about 
h!Sr^!S£i outlook for chronic cystic fibrosis in the past twenty-fllre years, there 

Dranchw and emphysema is nevertheless not remain many unsolved probb 
good, although many patients continue with their cannot define precisely the bl< ~ 
diseMe for many pars, provided they take con- causes it. The nrosoeota for 
Btant care to obey instructions and stop smoking. 


BronehM AtOmut (not to be confused with 
cardiac taXh/ma) is a condition in which the finer air 
passages broome constricted due to an allergic 
jmppnae. In addition, an increased secretion 
^ds to obstruct them and the patient wheezes. 

In many oases It can be shown that he is allergic 
to a particular component of dust, or, less com- 
monly, a foodstuff. This is the same sort of thimr 
M ooow In the upper respiratory passages in hay 
fever, but the effect is on a different, lower part cd 
toe resplratonr system. Many other cases are due 
to remlratory Infection of some sort, probably 
combined with an allergy to toe bacteria causing 
it. A predisposition to asthma Is often inherited. 

^pe s patient has become asthmatic, his attacks 
will be triggered off by such additional thiw as 
emotionai stress, changes in temperature (par- 
ticularly sudden cold), irritating fumes or smoke, 
and physical exertion. These are secondary 
frtotors, and although much of the treatment is 
concerned with them, it is unlikely that any ^ 
them are a sole cause of the condition. Treat- 
ment is directed at the relief of the breathing 
difficulty and of the wheezto, as well as toe con- 
trol of the causative factors. Many useful drugs 
are available to dilate the contracted air passages 
and reduce the obstructing seoretiooB. Asthma 
in children often gets better as the patient grows 
up. Asthma is another condition made much 
worse by smoking. Patients toould avoid 
extremes of cold and humidity, particularly out- 
door exertion in cold, damp weather. They 
ahould also avoid exposure to respiratory infection. 

^ . . . tberespiratmjr^roblmns which the ^d wiirface 

BroneMedtaHi. In this condition the hronohial in later life. IMess a correct dtu gnimtii is made, 
air paanges are abnormally and permanently 
dilated, and the normal structure of the walls 
destroyed. It is thoimht to be caused by obstruc- 


causes It. The prospects for survi^ 
ably healthy adult life are steadily i 
they depend upon early dlag 

management through child 

fibrosis most of the damage is caused!., 

sive viscidity, or stickiness, of the mucus which is 
p^uced in the breathing tubes as a lubricant, and 
aiso in the ducts of the pancreatic gland whito 
provides enzymes to hidp digestion. Being thick 
and sticky, instead of thin and slimy as in the 
normal, this mucus tends to block the passages 
Instead of keeping them clear. The pancreatic 
cells are permanently destroyed. The gland 
cannot secrete pancreatic enzymes, and the food, 
especially protein and fat, is not properly ab- 
sorbed. lliis deficiency can be compensated 
fairly well by giving pancreatic extract by mouth 
with every meal, and by dietary care. 

The major clinical problem is in the lungs. The 
lung passages normally have a thin coating of 
mucus which is propelled steadily upwards, and is 
completely renewed in less than one .hour. It 
moves more suddenly on coughing. In cystic 
fibrosis this upward movement is slov^ down and 
interrupted. There is difficulty in keeping the 
passages clear, especially when infection with 
bacteria or viruses greatly increases toe amount 
of mucus. This results in intermittent biotoing 
of toe air passages, difficulty in breathing, in- 
complete use of toe lungs, and persistent local 
pockets of infection. If such Infectious processes 
are not controlled, areas of lung will be destroyed, 
chronic infection will persist, and multiple lung 
cavities will develop. These predispose to fur- 
ther infection, interfering with toe natural develop- 
ment of toe lung— a process not normally complete 
until halfway through obildhood-^tous adding to 


tions of the tubes wl^b lead to dilatation of the 
parts beyond. SecretionB accumulate, and since 
they oannot easily drain away, they become in 
feoted. The infection helps to complete the 
prooesB of destruction of struotuzes in the bronch- 
ial wall. The patient has a chronto cough which 
often produces large quantities of purulent 
sputum, and there are often leouiront eplsodea of 
pneumonia. IMagnosis is made by a special X-iay 
examination— a bzonchogram— in which a 
material, omue to X-rays, is dropped into the air 
passages. This shows up the dilsted and dis- 
torted tubes. In some oases, wbere the disease is 
tocalised to one part of the lung, it is often a good 
Idea to out out that portion, and this iepartioolariy 
true in young people. Vigorous physiotheraphy, 
Invcdvlng drainage of toe lungs by placing the 
patient in a soitable posture, together with anti- 
blotlo drags for the infection, are other forms of 


OgsMo JWroife fe an tobozn disease which affects 
Chlw the Inngs and the digestive system. It is 
sometimes caUed BibhoMU dium cf ffie Pon- 
ersoz. mwi atwiMitJmiMi ** Muoovisoldcini ** Until 
It was S jlee l l r zacognised twenty-flve yean ago. 


and proper treatment instituted before toe first 
serious lung Infection has occurred, the resulting 
lung damage may well be permanent. The Cystic 
FibrosiB Besearch Foundation Trust of Stuart 
House, 1 Tudor Street. London. E.C.4., waa 
founded in 1054 to raise frmds to finance resburch, 
and to help and advise parents with everyday 
problems in oaring for these children. 


Pneumonia. This is an Infection of toe lung 
tissue, rather than of the air passages. The lung 
is toe ozffr Internal organ which is directly exposed 
to the air. and alnce there are germs of all kinds in 
the air. it is a source of surprise that pneumonia is 
not a much more common event in aU of us. The 
answer lies, as with all infeotionB. in the fact that 
it is not simply (or even mainly) bacteria which 
cause disease, but our own lack of lesistaaoe to 
tbem. If we allow germs to thrive and multiply 
by being unhealthy or run downor undemourlstaed. 
infective disesM will occur. If we are fit, the 
entry of those same harmful germs into toe body 
causM us no Inoonvenienoe. unless we are very 
young, or very old, or unless the Invasion of germs 
Is abnofinaliy overwhelming. This h^ to 
explain why pneumonia is so often quoted as a 
cause of death. In most oases it is merely a 
tenninal event ooouning in tiie elderly siCk. 
whose normal zeslBtaoee la so far reduced by their 
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Illness that they suooomb to an invasion which 
they would normally not notice. There are two 
main kinds of pneumonia, and in both the air sacs 
become filled with inflammatw secretions. 
msJdng the nonnally porous lung tissue as S(fiid 
as liver. In lobar pnetimonia, a whole segment 
(or lobe) of the long becomes solid. In bnmcho- 
pneumonia, areas of lung tissue surrounding the 
smaller bronchioles become consolidated, leaving 
normal porous lung tissue in between. Broncho- 
pneumonia is the one which occurs in the rather 
stagnant lungs of people who are already ill or 
bedridden. Both forms respond to treatment 
with the appropriate antibiotics, provided any 
underlying debility does not interfere with the 
patient's own resistance. In the terminal 
bronchopneumonia of fatal illness, it is sometimes 
considered Under not to treat the additional 
pneumonia. Phwrity is a natural complication, 
and before the days of antibiotic drugs lung abaeest 
was very much feared. Another form of pneu- 
monia — virue pneumonia — ^has been referred to on 
PlO(fi). 


Pneumoconiosis. This la a term which refers to 
a large group of different diseases, all of which are 
caused by breathing in some form of dust over a 
very long period of time. It is therefore an 
occupational hasard of certain trades. We have 
already mentioned the mechanisms of mucus 
secretion in the air passages which normally tnip 
small particles from the air, and prevent them 
reaching the lung. However, in some occupations 
there is so much dust breathed in over the months 
and years that these normal barriers are defeated. 
About a Quarter of the earth's crust consists of 
silicon, in Quarts, flint, or sand. Silieoeie occurs 
in people who have worked for many years in 
trades like mining, stone crushing, sandblasting, 
or metal grinding, who are often breathing silicon 
dust in high concentration. When the particles 
arrive in the air sacs, they set up an irritant 
chemical reaction which produces nodules of soar 
tissue. Silicosis for some reason predisposes to 
tuberculosis (P14(l)). Emphirsema also ooctirs 
and there is a genei^ impaiment of respiratory 
function. Coalminer’s pneumoconiosis is similar 
to silicosis but not identical with it. It is more 
prevalent in some coalfields than others, owing to 
the different composition of the dust to which 
these unfortunate men are daily exposed. It is 
hoped that modern mining methods will help to 
reduce this dread disease. Asbestos is a complex 
silicate of magnesium, calcium, and iron. Asbes- 
(osis is caused by inhaling its fine fibres. £ervl- 
Koeie is caused by compounds of beryllium, used 
in the manufacture of fluorescent lamps. Farmers 
lunff is a pneumoconiosis caused by inhaling hay 
and grain dust, and Is similar to baffussosis and 
byssifsosis caused by sugar cane and cotton dust 
respectively. The newest pneumoconiosis to be 
reported is mushroom toorker*$ lung, caused by 
something in the compost in which mushrooms 
are oommerciaUy grown. 


PvXiwmary Embolism, This catastrophic, yet 
Quite common condition has already been briefly 
referred to (P80(£». It is a cause of tragic, sudden 
death in people who have had operations or have 
given birth to babies some days previously, or who 
have been bedridden for any other cause. The 
first event is that the blood in the veins of the legs 
beoomes stagnant, due to the lack of exercise: and 
together with the tendency to clot which often 
follows surgery or childbirth, the whole length of a 
leg vein may be obstructed for twelve inches or 
more by an elongated dot of blood. This does 
little harm to the circulation of the leg, slnoe there 
are plen^ of other veins for returning blood to the 
heart. The danger is that the dot will become 
dislodged and be swept upwards towards the heart 
by the flow of retumng blood. When this 
happens It is carried by way of the right aurlde 
and ventrlde into the pulmonary vessels which 
nonnally carry spent Mood to the lungs. Here, 
for the first tln^ it enters vessels which are 
getting smaller as they divide, and it then impacts 
in the main pulmonary artery. The patient, who 
may have been recovering very weU, suddenly 
colhmseB and not unusually dies there and then. 
At autopsy a long coiled-up mass of dot is found 


obstructing the pnlmonary veaaelB. It often can 
be seen to form a caat of the leg vein and even bears 
the marks of the small venous valves which are 
present at its site of origin. With the dramatlo 
advances being made in chest surgery, it is now 
sometimes possible in selected cases to operate to 
remove the dot. Sucoesa dearly depends on the 
patient'a surviving long enough to be taken to the 
operating theatre for the major operation of 
pulmonary emboleciUmy, Three quartets of all 
oases of pulmonary emboliam die within two hours, 
and therefore the best hope would he to prevent 
the occurrence altogether. This is not at present 
possible, but dotting In leg veins can be dis- 
couraged by early exercise following surgery and 
childbirth. Patients often resent having to get up 
the next day because it is so uncomfortable. 
Herein, however, lies their best hime of avoiding 
pulmonary embolism. 


Haemoptysis, This means coughing up Mood 
or blood-stained material. It must be distin- 
guished from haemalemeais, in which the Mood Is 
vomited from the stomach. It must always be 
taken seriously because of the underlying lung 
disease which may be present. Ko one who 
coughs up blood, in however small a quantity, 
should neglect to inform their doctor so that its 
source can be determined. Hsemcptysis occurs 
in a variety of lung disease, some of which is not 
serious but much of which must be treated im- 
mediately if it is not to become so. This is a 
suitable place to repeat our general rule that you 
should see your doctor without delay if you have 
any unexplained bleeding from any part of the 
body, however well you feel. And this includes 
hAsmoptysiB. 


Fat Embolism. Liquid fat sometimes enters the 
bloodstream following extensive crush injuries to 
soft tissue and bone. It splits up into mUlions of 
small globules which are carried to the lungs, and 
Impact in smsll blood vessels there, producing 
obstruction of the lung circulation and consequent 
difficulties in breathing. 


Lung Cancer, This is cme of the nastiest and 
most Incurable forms of ooncer which can occur. 
It is also probably the easiest to prevent. There 
has been no reasonable doubt for several years 
now that it is associated with cigarette smoking, 
and the evidence is overwhelming. However, in 
spite of this certain knowledge, smoking continues 
to inorease, and every year there are more and 
more people dying unpleasantly of lung cancer. 
It seems that nothing the health authoriUee can 
do is able to stop It. Intensive campaigiiB of 
public advertising of the dangers, and well organ- 
ised Instruction in schools have so far made no 
impression whatever on the smokhw habits even of 
people who accept the evidence. The only group 
of people who are known to have stcmped smoking 
are British doctors, very many of whom have 
given it up. and it is easy to show that giving it up 
has saved them from the disease. Their colleagues 
who have not done so have continued to die. 
Undoubtedly a large factor contributing to the 
failure of anti-smoking propaganda is the enor- 
mous expenditure by the tobacco manufacturers 
on very clever advertising, amounting to many 
millions of pounds each year. Moreover they 
spend a pltlM fraction of this amount on their 
own research into the harmful effects of their own 
product, which has so far discovered nothing 
which was not already known by reeearbh doctors 
many years ago. Another problem is that it 
takes a number of years to get cancer. It is not 
like an infectious disease which is caught a few 
days after exposure to the bacteria concerned. 
It may be fifteen or twenty yean before the canoer 
imri nMuiy wnniriwa apparently Un- 
willing to look so far ahead. Furthermore, not 
everyone who smokes dies this ww; and so a 
smoker can gamMe with his life and hope it will 
not he him. The present .writer once had to 
perihrm a aeries of post-mortem examinations on 
people who died of lung cancer, and this helped him 
to stm> oompletely • having wn^***^ more 

than twen^mganttes a day for eeveral years. 
Not everyone can have this inoentive. The main 



but if only a few are Induced to itop giving them- 
■elvee stt<di a horrible diaeaee, then writing in this 
way will have been Justified. 

Seoondafy Canoer of the Lung, In nearly all 
forms of eaneer. the big problem is that it spreads 
to other parts of the body. If this were not so it 
oould be eradicated by surgical removal more 
often than it is. One common way in which it 
spreads from any part of the body is by entering 
the bloodstream and being carried as clumps of 
llidng cancer cells to distant parts. When these 
come to rest In smaller blood vessds. they begin to 
grow and colonise the new environment. Buch 
new colonies are called teoondary deposits or 
metostoses. It so happens that an veins (except 
portal veins of the liver) lead to the right heart and 
thence directly to the lungs, and for this reascm 
the lungs are a very common site of eeeondarv 
cancer, which may have begun in the bowel, or 
breast, or Indeed anywhere else in the body. 
Other common sites of secondary, blood-borne 
cancer ate the brain, liver, bone marrow, and 
kidney, since aU of them have an abundant blood 
supply, and there is therefore a high chance of the 
travelling cells arriving there. Secondary cancer 
of the long usually consists of several lumps 
scattered throughout the lung. Lung cancer 
Itself is usually only one growth. Oneofthemaln 
reasons for the success of early diagnosis is that 
treatment may be possible before blood-borne and 
other means of sivead have occurred. Unfortu- 
nately. In the case of primary cancer of the lung, 
even early diagnosis Is of little avail, but in many 
other common cancers permanent cure is poasible 
if treatment Is begun early enough. 

Pkuriev, The chest is lined by one layer of a 
thin membrane called the pleura. The lungs are 
covered and enclosed by a second, continuous 
layer of this same membrane. Wbra the lungs 
move during respiration, the pleura covering the 
lungs rubs against the pleura lining the chest, 
lubricated by a rurr thin layer of pleural fluid 
separating the two pleora. Whenever the pleural 
surfisce becomes inflamed, this is known as 
pleuriev* It Is nearly always due to inflammatory 
disease of the adjohflng lung, and Is therefore not 
strictly a diasaas in its own right. For example. 

mia. tuberoulOBlB. lung cancer, or a Img 
miaiot (raKfl)) will prodnoe a pteuriay If the area 
cddiaeaaedXnngadJoiiia the lung Burfhoe. Borae- 
Ifanei the area of inflamed inner ptouta win tend to 
atiok to its outer layer or mb palnftilly agalnat It* 


by an orderly aerlea of aqueealng movements 
known as pertetaleie. While It la still In the 
dlge^ve tract, food has to be digested. That Is 
to say. it has to be broken down ohemioaUy Into 
suitable materials for absorption Into the system, 
and secondly. It has to be absorbed across the miu 
of the Intes^e Into the blood stream, itself a 
highly complex biochemical process. The blood 
stream it now enters is a speoial part of the dron- 
lation. the "portal** system, which travels 
directly to the liver without first paaSliig to the 
heart. In the liver the hrdEen-down' foods are 
prooened and Issued in their new form into the 
general, or ** systemic ** otroulation, by which they 
are finally carried to all the tlsauea of the body. 

As the food passes along the digestive tract (or, 
as It is sometimes called, the alimentary canal), it 
Is mixed with various secretions which are either 
made In the wall of the tract, or by organs outside 
the wan ocnmected to the mra pt^way by 
tubes. Examples of the latter are bile, manu- 
factured by the liver and sent Into tbe duodenum 
through the bile ducts. Also pancreatic Juice 
oomes firom the pancreae down tbe pancreatio 
ducts, also Into the duodenmn. These sec^ons 
are either digestive Juices oonoemed with sputting 
up the foodstuffs so that they esn be absorbed, or 
they have a lubricant ftmctlon so that the gut 
oontente slide along easily under the Influence of 
perlstalslB. Bonghly spmadng. It may be said 
that digestive Juices give place to lubricant aecre- 
Uona at the Junotian between the email and large 
intestiDe. 

The oonatituents of the diet are dealt with In a 
later aeotion. The principle djaeaea with whose 
digeatlon we are now odnoenied are carbohydrateB. 
protetna. and fata. 


Caeio^Udratee ate augara and ututthm. There 
ate many Bugara, which may exist alone, in pairs, 
or with lots of them stuUk together. Alone they 
are such things aa gtuooee or fimotose. Common 
tidile sugar is a substance ealled suarose. formed 
by stldoDg one fflueoae mdeoule to one fimotose 
moleenle. Starch la lots of gfucose mdeeules afl 
stndk togetlMr. Digestion of osrbbhydntes oon- 
Bists of ratting up sngsrs and starch into sinite 
sugars like glucose, sinoe only sln^ sugars can be 
absofbed Into tbe systu The splitting Is done 
by digeBtIve ffisimM which are fonnd In the jntoes 
rated into the dlgeetlve tract. Bugsr-spittten 
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this fonii. than to eat standi which has Hist to be I 
a»Ut: and so a lot of money has been nuMle out of t 
a guUUde piddlo by the sale of glucose drinks and 1 
powder. In fact digesting staidi Is no problem i 
whateyer, eren fbr the slok. who can obtain their 
oarbohydiate energy Just as easily (and much 
mote raeaply) fitom potatoes as firom expensive 
glucose. The end result of eating both is the i 
same. The standi-spllttlng ensyme in saliva Is i 
mixed with the food as It is Ghewed. and It is there- i 
fore probably a good idea to (diew it wril. How- ] 
ever, even If the food is bolted it does not seem to ] 
matter very much. People without teeth (neither \ 
their own nor dentures) seem to digest their oarbo- 
Ivrdrate quite well, presumably by means of their i 
panoreatlo juioe at a later stage. 

ProtHm, which are found in meat, cheese, and 
eggs, have very large molecules oonristing of lots 
of small ones strong together. Unlike starch. In 
iriiioh all the eomponent ^uoose mdecules are 
Identical, the hmino adds of which proteins are 
composed odne in many different types. They 
all contain nitrogen, and there are about twenty- 
seven varieties. One protein differs ftom another 
In the propmUons of mixture and the order in 
which they are stuck together. Only ring i e 
amino adds can be absorbed from the food, and so 
protein digesUon again consists of splitting the 
material down into itabuOding bricks. There is a 
strong protein splitting ensyme in the gastric (or 
stomach) Juice called pepsin, whose Job it is to 
split the long amino-add chalna into shorter 


duodenal and pancreatic Juice contrive to break 
the smaller chains into Indlvldusl amino solds 
which are then absorbed and sent to the liver for 
processing. 

Puts mainly consist of glyoerd to which are 
attached three fatty add molecules for each mole- 
cuie of dyoerol. An ensyme in pancreaUo Juice 
splits the fatty adds off the glycerol, but would 
have some dlffloulty penetrating the globiilea oi 
fat without the help of bile. One of the ocnstltu- 
enta of bile (bile salts) has detergent properties 
lltowasihlng-up powder and bleaks the fat gl obule s 
up into a very fbse suspension so that the ensyme 
can get at the fat. Borne fat partldes of this slse 
can even be abeorbed as such, without pr e l imin a r y 

■ pul in g- 

The processes by which sB these ensymio seor^ 
tlQDB are produced are very finely controlled^ 
^l^y are very expensive to make In terms of 
energy and raw materials, and so It would be vw 
wastdul to produce them all the time, even when 
there was no food to digest. And so the body has 
some very well designed automatic anangeiiients 
for sampling the foods as tbey axe eaten and passed 
on. which ensure that exactly the riglri UikI d 
Juice Is watting in every part of the dige^ve tract 
for whatever, food arrives. As soon as the f<^, Ib 
digested the supply of ensjm Is 
switched off. so that there is very littte wai^ d 
precious materials. It is. d oovuee, beyond the 
scope of ibis account to describe the centred 
mechanisms. Suffloeittosaytbattheyarsopera- 
ted partly by nerve raflexsea which sUmsl the lo^- 
nent arrival d foo^ and paxtiy by spedd hc^ 
mones produced in various parts d tbs got w;|^ 
The best secretion Is affected even by psyobcH 
logical factora. so that pleaaant oon^y^imd 
soitoandingB. attraotii^ appearaj^ d^^ food, 
and an eager anticipation of it all make for good 
digestion and good health. These psychologlqd 
fMtois gre all emde d vtofw Boio^^ 

faa^Su^ uid iRegulatiy^^ qg^tstola food 

IsiuobddydoetosaQhfootoisastlm^ Boisths 
faUure d appetite in the depressed, the anxioue 
adult, or the acolded child. 

Keariy an the digestiim whldi hss been dsecil^ 


IntestiM (tiw dupdeBmn. Jduz^^ and 
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It from the residual waste xnatoilaL Thtohaetheii 
to be eliminated, and being rather dry ita pssssge 
hae to be lubricated by snltabls seoitetioiia d 
mucus. 


ContUpaUtm, Here, perhaps we had bettsv 
mentiou the morbid Question d oonatipstioB. 
about which BO many people sie obsessed and hold 
such pronooiiioed views. First d all, what is it? 
For some people it is entirriy normal only to pass 
motions about once or twice a week. For othan 
the normal foeauency Is once or twice a day. 
What is abnonnal? The answer is that the only 
thing worth worrying about Is any pronounced 
chai^ d bowel habit, partionlariy In middle-aged 
and older people. ByaohaiiReismeantaohangs 
from that individual person's normal routine. 
Such a pTonouDoed ohange-<-eltlier in the dkeotion 
d oonstlpation or diarrhoea is worth eonsulting 
your doctor about if it persists for more than a 
week or two. Otherwise, forgd your bowela and 
leave them to work naturally as they know best. 
Many believe l^t constipation is the root d all 
evil, that it causes a mysterious condition known 
to them (although, alas, not to doctors) as ** auto- 
intoxication." Sedulously fostered by the manu- 
facturers d patent medictnes. their bellefii range 
from the notion that headaches, epotty skin, 
muddy ddn. and tiredness an caused by oon- 
stipation. to the more extreme Idea that the 
whole symem Is being poisoned and that, if the 
bowels do not work, the Individual will shortly 
die. Of course, all this la the merast rubbish: 


Phytidloav is one d the most famous d medical 
text-books, has pointed out, there is no suidi thl^ 
as absi^lon of poisonous products from the 
bowel. There la no such thing as " auto-lntoxica- 
tion." "The symptoms d constipation." he 
writes, "are largely due to distension and 
mechanical iiiitationd the rectum." It has been 
shown that an enema removes these symptoms 
immsdiatdv, which would not be the case if th^ 
were due to poisons In the blood, and exactly tte 
same symptoms can be produced by packing the 
rectum with cotton-wool. Wright mentions the 
case d a man who went for Just over a year with- 
out a bowel motion, and at the end d that tlm^ 
although his abdomen was distended and to frit 
BomedlBOomfort.hewa8notiiotloeablyill. Need- 
less to say. telling these facto to the purgative 
addict will only make him annoyed, but it is as 
well to note that if no known disesses are due to 
constipation (altbomfo constipation may to a 
symptom d another disease), the regular use d 
purgativee oon cause disease. 

Constipation diould to treated first by diet 
oontainhig plenty d iongluig»-4»ran and oatmeal 
are excellent— plenty d stowed and ^ta. 
and at least three pints of fl^ild ehonld be tak en 
dally. FaUing that, one d the best things to 
take is a proprietary product prepared from tenM 
pods. Never to to taken regularly are Uauid 
paraffin, castor oil, preparatim of aim Epsom 
salts, and all the other dreadful stuff that people 
swill down. 


OOMPhagu. 

The oBBOphaguB, or gutot. is more than a slii^ 
le food from the month to ^ 
stomacn. ic is nonnaUy 

oeeophagus to reoeive It. and from thenenwarto 
everythhoff happens autoraattaslly. The next 
portion d the into opens and tto top dMm 
strongly, so that tto food (or drin^ Is prapelM 
fonribly down tto next segmenL the p^ 
below this lelaxas and tto material is SQUsea^ 
forthsr downwards and so on until ttandM 
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poiBlUe to iwaltow tbe aame, or any other liauld, 
standing on your bead. Cutting into that position 
ia the only diffloult part. SometlniBB this oompli- 
oated awallowing mechanism gets out of order, 
leading to diffloalties of swallowing, or dysphagia. 
Another disorder known as MabMa^ia oocun at 
the lower end of the cesophagus as It meets the 

through the diaphxafpm tbe sheet of musde wmS 
separates the Olm tram the abdomen. The 
musonlar dbres of the diaphragm are normally 
arranged in a ring around the oesophagus. These 
to keep the lower end Ohut. so that the acid 
ants of (* 


. tbe stomach do not reguigltate up- 
wards. causing inflammation (oesophogiMs) or 
heartburn. A hiatus *bemia is when muscle 
fibres get daok, and the upper end of the stomach 
can even slide upwards into the obest. People 
with hiatus hernia get heartburn after meals, and 
pwtioolarly when they bend down or lie down. 
Except for Tory severe forms, which need surgioal 
tepidr, the treatment is to eat less at a time, reduce 
the addlty with a suitable aatadd and reduce 
weight, so that the weikht of the abdomen does not 
press upwards so much. The other disease of the 
oesophagus, aulte unrelated to the above, is cancer 
of me oeeophagns^ the cause of which is still un- 
known in most eases. IVhen cancer occurs In tbe 
wall of any tube, it will often endrole the tube and 
* *ly narrow the way through. This is what 
i in the oesophagus, leading to difficulty in 
Ing. partioniarly solids. It is a condition, 
usually, of rather elderly men. although it is some- 
times associated with a special form of severe 
annmia In women. Treatment is in some way to 
keep the passage open, either by transplanting a 
new tube, or more usuidly. by removing the con- 
stricted piece and Joining up the remainder. 


The fitomaOh and Duodenum. 

By far the oommonest diseases of the stomach 
and duodenum are yaeMc vker and dwdcnol ulcer. 
Ihey are actually tbe same condition in two 
diiierent sites and are often ffiassed together as 
psptie liter or oeid-pepbc disease. The ulcers, 
which ate rather like sores on tbe lining of the 
stomaoh or duodenum, may be “acute** or 
* * Ohronio.** Acute ulcers tend to be sm a ll and 
there are often several of them. Chronio ulcers 
are usually single. They may be smaU. or tb^ 
may be several centimetres across. Chronio 
ulcers smoulder for months and even years, Uke a 
sore which will not heal, and a great deal of smw 
tissue forms in their depths. Thus they miv to 
time erode their way right through the wall of the 
stomach, destroying all its layers, and begin to eat 
into Buttoimding structures like the pancreas or 
liver. The fact that they do not perforate more 
flreanently is due to all the fibrous scar tissue 
which Is formed during the slow eroding ptoam. 

sealing of Bwdi a destructive ulcer is neverthOlesB 

oommom and tbe great problem is how to help tlw 
mktural healing process to ^ agai^ the ulcer's 
tendency to erode. Better still would be to dl^ 
cover the cause, and prevent it happentogto the 
first place. This extremely common affliction is 
confined to tbe human spe<^ and has been known 
sinoe the earliest tlm» It does not yanr very 
miiflh with diet or with 80^ oIm^ Although 

'^etween the 


■gflS of twenty and forty, and Is most 

found to men betwee n forty-five and fifty-five. 
Qastric ulcer to foitt times, and duodenal ulcer tm 

tinMw mors oommcm to men than to women. It is 
always due to an inability of ^ lining to im 

to tbe normal digestive aotivity.of tte stonmim 
contents. These are nonnally add mid conti^ a 
powerftoeiiBymefordimst|ngprot^ Ai ^it 
toperhapsmoreiwirpriBtog that lire ^ do not diges t 
our own stomachs, rather thim sobus i^orto- 
nate peoi^ do digest small srsss slowly* In 

oertoinabnoimsl oonditkms when the ■tomaoh 

atops making add. ulom always heaL Hoirev^ 

some uloeiB oooor without ezoesstw osoetim d 

52 rt«SSted*wSanEIdg?*^ the 

I trestment at present 

’■***^'ti!Lf1SSS£ 




ulcers are more common in people whose ooonpa^ 
tlone Involve administrative and professional 
responsibility, oompetitlvo effort and nervoua 
tension, long periods of anxiety or fhistration. 
Presunubly the higher nervous system tofluenoes 
these events by the same nerves, which normally 
help to control seomtlon. 

The main symptom of peptic ulcer la pain, and 
this usually responds wdl to proper doses of 
antadds. Many different varieties are available 
and a lot of money is made from aeiUng them. 
When todigestlon persists for longer than a fsw 
days it is always better to see your doctor so that 
a proper diagnosis can be made and the best 
remedies begun. Many other causes exist for 
similar pains, and you should not try to make the 
diagnons yourself. It may be necessary to 
anuyse your gaatrlo secretionB to the homital 
laboratory. Almost certainly you will have a 
special X-ray examination, and store the stomach 
cannot easily be seen on a normal X-ray. they will 
have to show it up by making you ditok a white 
material oontatoing barium. This wdll be seen as 
a silhouette of the stomach and duodenal oontonte. 
Seaxditog for an ulcer thle way is ajhigbly skilled 
matter and is performed by doctors specially 
trained in radiology. 

Treatment of peptic ulcer is flesignad to relieve 
symptoms, beat the ulcer, and prevent complica- 
tions (see later). Some rest and sedation may 
help to deal with the psycbolotfoal tofluenoes at 
work. A special diet may be reaulied. If certain 
foods cause diaoomfort they will naturally be 
avoided, but there is no evidence that any partic- 
ular foods, like coarse or highly seasoned things 
retard, or that a soft, bland diet enhances healing. 
Tbe era of sleepy, milky diets Is almost over, for 
which countless ulrer sufferers will be profoundly 
thankfbl. Suitable antacids will be presoribed. 
Once an ulcer is diagnosed, the time has come to 
sk^ treating youradf with antacids from the 
chemist's counter, and to take the ones your 
doctor decides are best. Smoking ahould be 
stopped by ulcer patients (as. indeed, by everyone 
else, but that is another matter) because it inhibits 
healing. Alcohol tends to increase add secretion 
and dionld be avoided. It is also egelrcmelv impor- 
tant to avoid taking any form of aspirin, even to 
Quite amall amounts, store this can lead to very 
serious bleeding from the ulcer. The ulow patient 
diould be warned that hundreds of proletary 
preparations oontato aspirin and all of them are 
dangerous for him. Search for the formula to 
small print on the label before taking any remedy, 
looking particularly for acetyl salicylic add— the 
oorreet name for aspirin. Doctors have been 
pressing for years for a law whidi would make it 
obligatory for patent medicine manufacturers to 
label aspirin-containing drugs dearly. There is 
still no such retmlation. so that even some widely 

sold “bav-over** remedies whidi are sold for 

‘ tomach*' contain large Quantities of 
Some of the patients with “upset 
stomacn *' are, of ooutse, ulcer patients, and some 
even die of haemorrhage following the Ingestion 
ofaspi^ 

The oomplioation of peptic ulcer are bleed- 

ing perforation, and a narrowing of the pylorus. 
oHoim part, known as pylorUs stenosis. Bleeding 

is oansed by the eroding ulrer eating away at one 

of tbe many blood vessels in tbe stomreh or 
dnodenaT It leads to the paaslv of 

“ alteied ** blood In the stool (itidcwnaluw to tte 

vomiting of blood {haemaiemetis). When the 
initial bleeding orenrs. the patiret may feel 
saddmly Csint, and a Uttie la%^wiU notire the 
black, turyooloar of his stooL Tblsisafunetimes 
oonfiised with a simlHar odour whre the pa^t 
is Inm. Fsptio ul^ is not the ody oauae 
of this very aertoasnnnorrhage, which coustitu^ 
a hospital emergency whatever its cause. The 
treatment, like that of every larre bssmorrhage. 
Is htoodtransflision whidi must he conltoued 
until the Ueedtog stops, or until the patient to 
■nffldently fit for surgery, should that te deemed 
necessary. Perforation Is^ perham the m^ 
sertona oonmUoation of peptledM, lead^ to the 
milling of stomaoih contents within the abdominal 
cavity- Treatment is tovailabty suigied. ^either 
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the dosore of the perforation or the partial 
remoTEl of the stomach. 

Biirdcal removal of part of the stomach is often 
the omjr way to treat a peptic ulcer which has had 
its chance to In o^ ways. It is tempting 
for tte j^tlent to “ have it out and done with **, 
hut the time for surgery is a mattv of Cha judg- 
ment. Bo many ulcers heal by medical means if 
you give them a chance, and operations are for 
those which pendstently rduse. or which become 
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Stomach Cancer. The stomach is a fairly 
common site for primary cancer. There is no 
known reason for this, and it is particularly impor- 
tant to stress that we know of no connection what- 
ever Mween the peptic ulcers which have Just 
been discussed and cancer. Stomach canon used 
to be the conunonest cancer of men. but the 
current rise of lung cancer has pushra it into 
second place. There are some strange geographi- 
cal diflerenoes in its distribution. For example, it 
Is much commoner in Japan and Scandinavia than 
in England or the U.S.A. It is difficult to see any 
reason for this in dietary habits. In Wales it 
causes three times as many deaths as in South- 
East England. All this is very pussling, as is so 
much of our information about cancer generally. 
One of the main problems with stomach cancer is 
that it often causes the patient no inconvenience 
and thus produces no symptoms of note until the 
disease is far advanced and it Is difficult to do 
much. Treatment is by surgical removal of the 
growth, and even in the most advanced cases a 
great deal can often be done to make the patient 
more comfortable. 


The Small Intestino. 

The small intestine runs from the stomach to the 
cascum and comprises the duodenum, jejunum, and 
ileum in that order. On a more cheerfiil note it 
may be remarked that it is very rarely the site of 
cancer. Its main problems arise in connection 
with defects in absorption mechanisms, with ob- 
structions. and with a strange inflammatory con- 
dition known as reoional enterUie, Most obstruc- 
tions are due not to blockages of the tube, but to 
failures of peristaltic propulsion, the process which 
is briefly described above under ** cesopbagus.*' 
Such a failure is called ileus. When peristalsis 
stops for any reason, the result is severe dehydra- 
tion and loss of Important chemicals like sodium 
and chloride flrom the body. This is because 
about two gallons of fluid enter the small intestine 
each day in the form of digestive juices, and all of 
this has to be pushed onwards to be reabsorbed 
into the system at lower levels. If peristalslB 
fails, this bulk of fluid remains in the small Intes- 
tine, or is vomited. In both cases It is lost to the 
body itself, leading to sorious dehydration and 
illness. Treatment is by very carefhl replacement 
by transtosion of the fluid and the chemicals lost, 
and by removal of the trapped fluid within the 
intestine through a tube threaded down through 
the mouth. 

Beuional enteritis or ileitis is sometimes known 
as C^n*s disease. It is a very mysterious condi- 
tion in which the normally supple wall of the small 
intestine becomes inflamed ana gradually replaced 
by thick flbrous scar tissue, so that It looks and 
feels like a thick garden hose. Loops of Inflamed 
gut stick together, and channels open between 
them, and if the disease progresses a mass of 
adherent, thickened intestine results to which 
everything in the ndghbourhood also adheres. 

However, for some unknown reason some cases do 

not progress downhill in this way and get better 

spontaneously. Surgical treatment Is necessary 

for the majority, however, particularly those with 

advanced disease leading to oomplioatlons such as 

obstruction or perforation. Bametlmes an early 
case can be resOlved by cutting out the length of 

affected gut. although teouRenoes are unfortunate- 

ly common. 

AppendMUs. This must be one of the best 
known surglCBl diseases of the Intestinal tract. 


The appendix Is a narrow, blind-ended side tube 
attached to the cncum near the end of the small 
intestine. Appradloitls is when it bsoomes ob- 
structed. or inmoted, or both. From its position 
it is almost predictable that it will get ohstmoted 
sooner or later by pieces of fsBoal matter which pass 
its entrance and which are nonnally Infected. 
The surprising thing is that It does not happen 
more often. Once this has ocomred. however, a 
closed abscess forms, and as the abscess distends 
the appendix. It flist weakens Its waQ, making It 
gangrenous, and then bnrsts into the abdominal 
cavity causing perffoniiis (see later). It would be 
useleeB and mhueading to deeoiibe the symptoma of 
acute appendicitis in detail, slnoe it is difficult even 
for experienced doctors to distinguish them from 
those of several other conditions. Suffice It to say 
that any severe, persisting pain in the abdomen, 
whether continuous or Intermittent, whether 
asBoolated with diarrhoea or not. should lead the 
sufferer to a doctor for a quick dlagnosla. Germ- 
killing antibiotics are useless against appendidtia, 
and any laxative is extremely dangerous as it may 
cause an acutely inflamed appendix to perforate. 


The Large Intestine or Colon. 

The two main serious diseases of the colon are 
ulcerative colitis and cancer in Its various forms. 
Ulcerative colitis is yet another mysterious disease 
in which severe ulceration of the lining of the colon 
gives rise most frequently to dianhoea with the 
passage of blood and mucus. In fact it can be like 
dysentery, and it has often been conaideted to be 
due to some form of infection. Unfortunately no 
particular germ can routinely be found in these 
oases, and the situation is endtessly oonfused by 
the presence In the normal bowel of lots of different 
germs anyway. Neverthetess the ulcerated lining 
of the bowel certainly does get infected by the 
germs normally present, and this makes the 
disease worse. Therefore gecm-kllllng antibiotics 
are often helpful In alleviating symptoms and can 
lead to an earlier settling down of the condition, 
although not to a cure. It has long been known 
that oertain Mnds of psyohologioal upset are often 
associated, but here again the disease Is so un- 
pleasant for the sufferer that he is to he forgiven 
some despondency as a result of. nther than as a 
cause of, his troubles. It is also suspected that 
ulcerative colitis may be an auto-immune disease: 
that is it may represent rejection by the patient 
of his own ooloDH) lining in a manner somewhat 
comparable to the tissue rejection which often 
follows organ transplantation. Some of the more 
alarming oomplioatlons are perforation through 
the wall of the uloerated bowel, and sometimes 
massive hsamorrhage occurs. Medical treatment 
takes the form of keeping the patient in good 
physical condition in spite of his fluid and Mood 
loss snd his frequent lack of appetite. Buxgery is 
often required to relieve obstruotlon. deal with 
porforatlon. remove chronically afleotod parts of 
the bowel, etc. 


Canesr of the Colon and Sectum. This is another 
very common form of cancer, which can often be 
completely cured by Burgical removal of the growth 
provided it is oatuffit In the ea^ atagea before it 
naip apiead. The ocmimonest symptosn is a 
change in bowel habit, either towards oonstipstion 
or. more ofte^ towards diacrlKmL in the second 
half of life. Tlmmaybeieotandeeding.orthe 
passage of mucus, and there may be abdominal 
pain. We cannot too often repeat that any such 
change of bowM habit, or any unexplained bleed- 
ing from any site shouldlead the pa^t promptly 
to his doctor. 


IHmUouHtis. Boms people have small pocketa 
or sacs in the wall of the ookm known ae diverti- 
cula. A minority of these somettmee get Inflamed, 
andthisisdirerNcttiiMr. Oocaetonally perforation 


Bemia or Bupturs. This is a eondltlon la 
which abdominal oontenta, usualty a loop of 

totestine, protrude forwards tlttoush ilR araso^ 
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WBUortbaabdomnL ThewiJlamsIitiofaiheet 
of miiMlo fibres numlng In ssvona dirsotiaas. 
TtMf nor m nUy beooina tense when we oough, or 
Btialiu or in ietting up from a leoumbent iKisl^m. 
There are plaoes In ^ groin on eaoh side where 
there is a war through the muscto for the spennatio 
eord in the nude. In nuuu men a weakness oan 
arise at this point, and if it persists, the war 
through may enlarge and allow loops of bowel to 
emerge from behind the muside sheet to appM as 
alumpimdertheaklnirftheandn. €hiruazayon 
the lump oan be made to disappear by pushing the 
contents bacdc the way they oame: and they will 
le-emsrge when the patient strains. This Is an 
extremely oommon complaint in men. and It 
should be treated by an operation in which the 
muscle wall is lepalted. Borne men. however, 
neglect to have their rupture treated until one day 
it proceeds to "strangulate.** This is the term 
used when the m u aole tightens around the neok of 
the protruding loop of bowel, outting off its blood 
supply. From then onwards the loop becomes 
gangrenous and the intestine is obstmoted by 
having a part of Itself nipped outside the abdoml- 
nal wall. The patient Is in severe pain, vomits 
conUnously. and Quickly Is liable to get into such 
a poor ocmdltlon that surgical relief is difficult. 
It Is therefore a surgical emergency, and it would 
have been better to have bad the relatively simple 
repair operation earlier and at leisure. Hernia In 
the region of the groin is of two types: inatUndl 
hernia and /nnoral hernia, the dlllereDoe betweoi 
them being technical and of no oanseauenoe to the 
patient. They nearly always occur In men. 
Other ^pes of hernia less freauently occur in both 
sexes. IndeUmal hernia Is when the muscle wall 
has been weakened at the site of an old abdominal 
operation and has failed to heal properly. 
UnUdlieal hernia occurs owing to the natural 
weakness of the abdominal wall at the navel, and 
is so common in babies as to be almoet normaL 
When a baby erlee and thereby puts a strain on 
bis abdominal wall, a lump often appears In the 
region of the navel, and this osn be very alarming 
for the parents. They should of oonise show it to 
their doctor who will nearly always be able to 
reassure them. It is aelf-bealing without opera- 
tion in the majority of oases. 


PerUcnUie, The cavity of the abdomen in 
which the intesUnes and other organa lie is called 
the peritoneal cavity, and it la lined by a thin 
membrane called the peritoneum. When this 
beeomeB Inflamed the condition la a serious one and 
Is called peritonitis. Inflammatloa may be 
bacterial, as occurs following a buret appendix end 
the spillage of bacteria and pua in the cavity. It 
may be a sterile peritonitis as often foUowe per- 
foration of a Mptlo ulcer, when the Inflammation 
Is caused hr the add oontente of the stomaoh. It 
Is always very dangerous, probably because of tbe 
large surface area afforded by the peritoneum for 
the absorption of Inflammatory toxins. 


Bamorthioide are dmply varloose veins In the 
rectal and anal regions. They are very oommon. 
and are caused probably In about equal degrees by 
inherited weaknees of the veins, strain such aa 
heavy lifting, and oonstlpatioD (this ia one of tbe 
very fern oonditlone in which constipation may do 
some damiM due to the mediaaical pieeMire c€ 
hardened ftsoee in the rectum on the vdnB). 
Piegnant women arguable to develop hsnnotrhoids 
or *' pi^" as they are oommonly called, owing 
to the pressure of the baby's head in the pelvis. 
Hflamorrholds may be external or internal, the 
former betng in the anal region below tbe spblnoter, 
tbe latter in the rectum; the two usually go to- 
gether. There may be no symptoms, but the 
velnB ars liable to bleed, to get timunboeed (i.#., 

a clot fionna within) or to beoome infected. 

When dottliig or Infection oocurs the pUes enlarge 

and tend to be pushed out thiouim the anus 

during defrMation. when they form extremely 

palnftd cKtemal ewdUngs. Treatment in dmirie 
oases may be Iv’ the use of suppodtoriee-^oones 

of a finn grease oontalniog suitaMe medioaments 

which are inserted in tbe lectum— In other oaeee 

Bib vefiM may be injected, as with varicose veiiis 

Iff tte leB In cite m olose them, but ahan there is 
‘i hSedlagt throulMnlat tafoetton* or int^ 


ferenoe with bowel movements they ahould be 
removed surgically. 


BlSBfiSES OF THB IIVXIB AMD 

The fhnot^DS and alto of the liver have been 
described elaewberei BO no more need be said about 
these. Presumably the most oommon asBoclatiioos 
of the layman in rdation to the liver would be the 
two words** liverish" and "Janndloe.** Ming 
liMrish. one gathers, produees a sort of sensation 
like a hangover (whioh it freauently Is), but there 
is no medical term corresponding to the word, nor 
ia there any leaaon at all to suppoee that It has 
anything whatever to do with the liver. Most 
likely it is an attack of mild gaetritlB. and should 
he treated as such. 


Jaundice is eaelly recognised by the yellowlBh 
akin, the degree of colouring depending upon the 
severity of the case. In mild oases ft may only be 
noticeable In the whites of the eyea^ Less well- 
known symptoms of Jaundice ars itching of the 
skin, dark-ooloured urine and pale motions, 
depteasion. loss of appetite, and tiredneea. 
Jaundice, however, is not in itself a disease: 
rather it is a symptom of many diseases, amongst 
which soma of the oommoneet axe: 

(1) Blodmge of the bile ducts, which 
normally oairy the bile and its pigments into 
the inteetinee (it Is the pigmente which 
produce tbe yellow coloration). The block- 
age may be caused by gall-etones. paiaaltee. 
tomouxB. or in tbe liver Iteelf when drrhoels 
Is present. The bile pigments, unable to get 
through the duct into the intestine— hence 
the pale motions — ^paas haokwatda into the 
blood-stream and are Altered into the urine, 
which therefore becomes stained, and into 
the skin. This is known as ebdnuHve 
Jaundice. 

(2) Infective Jaundice, on the other hand, 
reeulte from various types of organism such 
as splxocluBteB and viruses. Examples are 
infective hepatitis, splrochaatal Jaundice 
yellow fever, malaria, and some oases of 
syphilis. Oertain poisons, such aa chloro- 
form, axsenlo, phosphoms. and snake venom, 
can also cause Jaundice, whlidi In this case is 
due to damage to tbe liver. 

(3) BaemcivUe Jaundice is found is some 
blood diseeaes, such aa peniicioua anmmia, 
acholuric Jauxidioe, and Uadcwater fever. 
Its im m ediate cause is breaking down of tbe 
red oellB at a rate too rapid for the liver to 
absorb the products. 

The treatment of Jaundice depends entirriy 
upon its cause. The infective and hamolytio 
types have already been dealt with under in- 
fectious diseases and diseases of tbe Mood 
respectively, so ft only remahia to deal with 
obetnictlve Jaundice, and this leads us to the 
subject of tbe gall-bladder 


Docton in their perverse way refer to inflamma- 
tion of tbe gaU-bladder as cheteci/etitte and to the 
ooodition of having gall-atoueB as dieMUMaeie 
(Just aa Amerioana lefor to typlato aa "steoo- 
grwhem " and lifta aa ** elevaAoEB **). 

^e gaU-bladder is pear-diaped and Uea below 
the liver. It ends, at the "etaJk" of the pear, in 
a tube called the oystic duct, which enten the 
main bile duct pasnug from the liver into the 
heginnJng of the duodenum. BPe is essentiat to 
the digestion cf fists, and when ameal is eaten a 
supidy of dUnta bile moves down the main duet 
from tbe liver, whfist more ooncentrated bile is 

BQueesed into toe same duot from the gall-ldadder. 

23ie bOs. both dilnto and oonoentiated. then 
enten the duodenum to do its work. In ebcrie- 

oyititia, which may be acute or Qhioiiiio; tbe walls 

of tiie gaU-bladder bsoome infoeted. uamUly by 
stieptooood or the badUus ocffi. and ssvme ndn 

devriops over the fiver area. typloaUy spreading 

bade to tha ridH riioiiUer4flBde. If tfae^ln. 

fieetion becomes wone and pus Is formed there dmy 
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ba a taliA Umr. GaU-ataoM mar. m aoma 
pltraiclaiia believe, ba the aftennath of auoh an 
Inaction, aliboiish otbeia ibink that tbej are 
fonned baoanaa of aome defeat In tbe ablUtr of the 
body to deal with fat and dholeateroL In any 
case, gall-atonea aie fonned in the v^-bladder. 
and may number anything from one or two to 
aeveral hundred: their alae vartea from that of a 
grain of oom to that of a golf halt Stones may 
be preaent without oaualng any trouble at all. 
but nsoaJly sooner or later the following symptoma 
develop: indigestion after eating fatty foods, 
heartburn, nausea, and attacks of pain. The 
pain of gall-bladder disease, whether in the case of 
simple Infection or gall-stones, is more or less the 
same-^over the gall-bladder area and passing to 
the right shoulder-blade. Such pain algnifles 
either infection, which, of course, may occur 
without stones, or else that a stone formerly lying 
Quietly within the gall-bladder baa passed into 
the bile duct and sot stuck. 

Typically, gall-bladder disease is found in men 
and women in middle age. but it is three times 
commoner in women. As an aid to examinations, 
students ate told (or used to be told) that the 
typical case is a woman who is ** fat. fair, forty, 
and fertile.** for there can be little doubt that 
pregnancy plays some part in upsetting the secre- 
tion of bile in sonwpecmle. But it is also entirely 
pomible for thin men to develop the disease, so 
there Is no genera] rule. 

'When the stone blocks the cystic duct «.c.. the 
one leading from the gall-bladder to the main 
duct) there is pain, which may be relieved when 
the stone either moves back into the bladder or 
passes Into the main duct. Tbe next problem is 
friiether it can negotiate the opening of the main 
duct into the intestine: for if this duct is blocked 
none of the bile can escape and. passliig back into 
tbe bio ort -i if fw-wi - It nroducea iaundice. 

Operation is necessary when acuta inflammation 
Is present, when there ate frequent attacks of 
severs coUo and other symptoms causing discom- 
fort, or when Jaundice is present. Prugs can 
cause only temporary rdief when a gall-bladder 
becomes troublesome. Thera Is no such thing as 
a drug which dissolves gall-stones. 

The liver may be the site of cancer, but this Is 
nearly always secondary to cancer dsewhe^ 
Primary cancer, that is cancer originating in the 
Uver. is not common. 8o, too, tbe liver may be- 
come enlarged, sometimes very oonsldeiably so. 
as a result of events elsewhere in the body: heart 
fiedlure, leuknmla and other blood diseases, and 
even rickets can cause enlargement. In the liver 
Itaelf enlargement may be due to cancer, drrhosls. 
abeo o ss c s. and cysts (the former usually caused by 
amoBblo dysentery, tbe latter by paraeltlo woime: 
both of which are described elsewhere). AbsoeM 
are usually aspirated— whkh means that a needle 
attached to a eyringe is paared in and the pu 
drawn off— cysts have to be surgically removed. 

Ckrhorir of ihs Z^loer is a condition In which mim 
and more of tbe liver cells become replaoed by 
fibrous tissue. Now. as we have eeen, the whole 
portal system whiob cairiee away the end-products 
of digestion passes Into the Uver, eo when the liver 
becomes fibrosed there is serious obstmetlon to 
the portal drcidatlon, leadhiig to badk-pnenire In 
the veins, and therefore the ttquid part of the 
Idood^ tbe plaema. ooaes out through the walla 
into tile abdominal cavity. 33iis is known as 
ewHIee. and it is also found in some cases of heart 
ftilure, kidney diaeaae, and ehronio peritonitis. 
Formerly the fluid was removed by tapping ^ 
abdomhial cavity but modem drugs Ibr increasing 
fluid loss by the urine are usually soccesBfnl. ^ 

Gbihosis is always a aerlona disease for. 
altlum^ Nature is so generous as to give us 
80 per cent, more liver than we need to preserve 
1^ the common type of otaiboeiB extends riidit 
through the liver, and the secondary eflhot 
portal obstruction with aadtes oonmlloates ^ 
matter. The dteease In the West is often aa speia - 
ted with alcoholism, especially In those who drink 
IBIM qnaiititlea of spfrits (thm are ^her tyM ^ 
ofriboals whtoh need not bo mentkM^ hm): 
but the problem is more eonniUeated than m^t 
M»ear. n>r everyone who difriks to ea M ess does 
noldeiniop dzriioBls, In (hot. at 

att oonimon. and some seem nune tbilrie to it than 


others. It is believed that another unknown 
fEustor. possibly malnutrition. Is Involved and the 
disease is not due solely to alcohol as such. 
Bymptcons axe: duonto gaetritlL momlng 
daMSB, oonstipatlon. Later, when the portal 
system hae been aerionaly obstructed, huge veins 
are seen on the abdominal wall, espeowly around 
the nmblUcus. These devdop in an attempt to 
compensate for the blocked portal chenlatlon. 
Aadtes and slight Jaundice are later symptoms. 
Treatment is a matter for the specialist, but 
obviously alcohol should be banned. Beoently.an 
operation has been devised in wbldi the portal 
vein, instead of going to the Uver. is sutured to 
the vena cam— the largest vein in the body, which 
passes up the centra of the abdomen Just in front 
of the backbone on its way to tbe heart. Thia 
operation is knofwn as porta-eaval ehuni. Not 
infrequently the first sign of ciirbosls is serious 
hnmontaage from the mouth due to the rupture 
of ** varices ** (i.e. varicose vdnB) at tbe end of the 
ceaophagus. 


Tbe Pancreas. 

This is a soft, elongated gland lying bdiind the 
stomadi: it is about 6 in. long and 2 In. wide. 
Within its tissues lies the duct, whldi. when it 
leaves the pancreae. passes into the duodenum 
near the p^t of entir of the bUe-duct. This 
duct transmits the Julcee containing enxymes 
whidi aid In the digestion in the small intestine. 
The pancreas, however, has two main fonotions: 
not only does it manufacture these Important 
digestive Juices, but in certain QieciaUsed areas, 
known as the Islets of Longerhans. it manu- 
factures insulin. The fonotions of insulin will be 
dlscuBsed ehortly when we are dealing with dia- 

LUm the Uver, the pancreas may be the site of 
cysts or tumours. The only other condition 
which need be mentioned ie aeuie panereatitie. 
This is a not very common dleease which ie 
caused by a smaU gall-stone becoming stude in 
the opening of the duct. When this occurs, 
bacteria come In to Infect the pancreas, and the 
blockfog of the duct prevents the digestive Juices 
from leaving, with the result that the organ Is 
digested by its own enxymes. There are all tbe 
signs of an acute abdomhial disturbance; sudden 
severe pain, vomiting, and fover. Fsnereatitis 
is difUoult, even for the expert, to diagnose, and 
formerly was always treated snrgicaUy. but today 
it is often poselble to dear it up with medical 
treatment and the use of penicillin or other 
antibiotiGS. 

XXobetoe. Although we know so modi about 
diabetes, we stiU have not the ftinteet notion as 
to what causes it. Its Immediate cause is a 
fkilure in varying degrees of the pancreas to pro- 
duce insulin, but examination of the panenM 
rarely reveals any significant diangea. The 
disease is oammonest between thirty and sixty 
years, but may oocur even hi diildren. Now. 
insulin is tbe substance wbidi makes it poeeible 
for the body to make use of sugar— tiie glucose 
wbldi is the end-product of carbohydrate dhres- 
tion. Bo in Its dMenoe tbe gfocose, although there 
to be u^, is usdesB to the body and aocumulatea 
in tbe blood, finally passing out in tto urine. 
(Tbe fondsmental test for diabetes is the discoveiT 
of sugar in the urine by the use of oertain simple 
prooedursB.) Hie diab^o. then. Is being atuved 
of Bogsr no matter bow mndi he takes m. Mid the 
excess sugar in the triood which cannot be us^ 
sots as a poison, which, hi extreme esses, sends 
the patient into coma and may— indee^in fonner 
times, usually did— result in death, llie symp- 
tODW of diabetes vary, of oonne. with its severity, 
but in the main they sie: Increasing appe^ in 
an attempt on the p^ of the body to supply tbe 
sugar which Is thors bat so tantallslngly un- 
availsbl^ g rea t bec au se this ustiees sugar 
hastoS^TOtSuS^timprodoettonpf urine 
demands water, ftsquenoy hi paastng and 
inenutag loss of weltiit in aU ti^ Is 

takm In. In severs and fintreaM cm boilA 
itdiing of the aUn, gangrene of the limbs, and 
flntily coma and death nuuroontt. 

ABboagh mild cases ofdiiiMee oond^^ frt ffl 

can, treated It dlsting akiEis, by rsfoHte tbs 

Intake of oaitwliydxate. the dis i nKi Bi s of dlahetee 
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prior to 1022 amoimtad almost to a death-wnnaiit. 
In that year, hoveTer, the Oanadlaa phjnsldans 
Bantimr and Best separated oat the secretion of 
the idets of Langerhans and named it ** insolln **: 
they showed that insolln taken from the pancreas 
of animals and injected into the diabetic patient 
was Just as elleotiTe as the home-made article. 

Since a diabetic regime has to be decided on by 
the doctor according to the sercvity of the disease, 
no osefol purpose would be served by discussing 
the details of diet or dosage of insulin, which vary 
from one person to another. On the whole, dia- 
betes is more s evere in young people than in tbe 
elderly, but with oonect treatment it is possible 
for all oases to lead a perfectly normal life except 
in so fer as dietary rest^tetions and insulin Injec- 
tions ore oonoemed. Many famous people are. or 
have been, diabetlcs—for example, H. Q. Wella — 
and have lived to a ripe old age. Becently, a 
drug has been discovered whi^ has the great 
benefit that, unlike insulin, it can be taken by 
mouth. 

Whereas the type of diabetes we have been 
describing, the disease ordinarily known by that 
name, is properly known as diabetei mdlitut, 
there Is another disease known as diabetei imipidus, 
whlcb, in fact, has no real relation to the other at 
all. In there is no in the 

urine, nor has it anything to do with the pancreas. 
Diabetes insipidua is a rare disease duuaoterised 
by the passage of large amounts of dilute urine 
and appears to be due to defloleocy of the secre- 
tion of the posterior part of the pituitary gland 
at the base of the brain. It can be partially 
oontrolled by tbe use of pituitrin. 


Food, like alcohol, tobacco, and constipation, is 
one of those subjects which people tend to have a 

thing ** about In point of fact, what we know 
at present about this subject may be summarised 
as follows; Any diet to be adequate must first of 
all provide enough energy, and energy Is measured 
In terms of Oalories (for definition of a Galorie 
see Oen. Inf.). Thus a ten-stone man leading a 
moderately active life will require about 8.000 
Calories dally; that Is the amount of energy he 
requires in order to carry out his work and avoid 
living on himself, on his stored-up food. The 
amount of Calories lequiied varies with age, slae, 
and the amount of work done, from 1,600 
Calories for the light-weight sedentary worker to 
three or mote times this amount for the heavy 
pi aniw l worker. 

Now. in theory, tbe adequate amount of Oalories 
could be BuppU^ firom carbohydrate and fete 
alone, since, as we have seen, Galories are merely 
a measure of energy and can be supplied by any 
food. But In this case the individual would not 
live long, beoause he needs for body maintenance 
certain kinds of food in adequate proporUona 
Just as you cannot run a car for long simply by 
putting In petrol and Ignoring lubricating oU and 
maintenance of the engine, so you cannot run 
your body simply by taking In enough Calories. 
There must be adequate proportions of the three 
basic Ibodstulb: oarboli^drates (the ftiel). Hits 
(for Insulation and other purpoees). and proteins 
(for body-building purposes). Froteins are 
neoeasary to replace the parts of the body, which 
is largely a protein structure, when they become 
run-down u addition to being a ready source of 
energy, carbohydrate is o(mvei^ into fot within 
the body, a fact within the knowledge of every- 
one. for It is by reducing the conauniption of 
sweets, potatoes, and bread, wb!^ ace starch and 
sugar-oontsi^ng foods, that a tendency to put on 
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(2) Fate: animal flits, such as dripping, 
fet meat, fried foods, batter, nuugarine, and 
vegetable oils, such as olive oiL or fish oils, 
which are found more in some flan than others 
— €.g.. herring. 

(8) Froteim: lean meat, dieese, non-fatty 
fish, nute, oatmeaL 

m addition to these basio foods, the body must 
also have adequate supplies of vitamins (P4fi. 68) 
and oertain minerals, such as iron, manganese 
calcium, copper, sodium, potassium, iodine, and 
phosphate. 

Otesttv. Blany people worry because they are 
overwdght, and statlstios Chow that tbe expecta- 
tion of Ufe is shorter in fet people than in thin 
ones. This, however, is a statistioal view, and 
need not apply to any single person. Thus a 
^ouB French gourmet who w^hed twenty 
stone died recently at the age of eighty-two— 
through falling out of a window. Hilien one sees 
people who are oonstaatly wmr^ng about their 
health and diet one recastUa the stalmnent attri- 
buted to Winston Ghurddll as a reclm for a long 
Ufe: dri^ too much, smoke too mudi. and work 
hard. ^ Hie might have add^ **.Tv end stop 
^rrying.*' There are few people more pathetic 
than those who, by rigidly adhering', to tbe so- 
cked rules of health, seek to eke out alife which. 
If It does not actually last longer than wt of the 
more care-free individual, will certainly seem 
much longer. 

Being ovowelkht is due to one cense— eating 
too much, and especially eating too much of the 
wrong kinda of food. There ate, obviously, some 
people who can eat to their heart's content without 
becoming fet, perhaps because their bodies bum 
up the food more quickly. Their baeaH metoboUc 
rate, which is the measure of the speed at whk^ 
their body ohUs work, is higher than normal, and 
the basal metabolic rate is largely dependent on 
the fonotionlng of tbe glands— in ps^cular, the 
thyroid. NevertheleaB, being overweight means 
that you are eating too much for you: that 
your Intake of Calories is greater thtm your 
output. 

Beducing is not difficult, but It does require an 
effort of wllL Basically it depmds on; (a) taking 
teas food, and (6) taking food which Is not fet- 
producing. In piactloe. this means taking a high- 
protein diet, little fet, and no sugars or starches. 
Such a diet would be somewhat as follows: coffee 
or tea with milk, but no tuoar for breakfest. and 
if desired, Enersmi rolls or Energen crlspbiead. 
whether of rye or wheat, but no whUe or brown 
bread. A small amount of butter or Jam may be 
taken with the crlspbread. At hmch, grilled lean 
steak or an egg disb and salad, followed by JeUles 
or fruit or crlspbread and cheese— but no potatoee. 
The evening meal may consist of grilled or steamed 
fish, dear soup, dieese, firuit, but there must be 
no fried foods and no sweets at any time. This 
diet is merely to dve an indication of general 
piindples: more interesting ones will be found In 
the pages of most women's magaiiines or from time 
to time in tbe daily papers. The basio m^dples 
axe obvious: plen^ of lean meat, non-fetty fldi. 
eggs, cheese, fruit, Bnerm rdls or criapbread (the 
ordinary crlspbread Is Just as fattening as bread 
itsdf ). but no fried foods, fet meat or fish, bread, 
potatoes, sweets, or cakes. However, small 
amounts of batter and quite a lot of milk axe 
peEmissiblfi, and the modem tendency Is to ignoie 
Ub Intake whldi. by xeason of Ite nature, is self- 
limiting. 

Obedty may have a psydiolpgloal^ bashu imd 
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haT6 tho efltefc of causing a fe^ng of tenseness, 
and theg may even have dUBkndtr In deeping. 
FixiaUgi there is a eubstanoe obtainable at 
chemiste* shone wltimt piescrlpUon either in the 
form of granules or biscuits which does not exer- 
cise any chemical effect on the body; what it does 
is to swell up into a gelatinous miMM within the 
stomach under the influence of water, which is 
drunk later, and this gives the impre^cm of 
a ** ftill stomach '* and allays the pongs of 
hunger. 

There aie.^ as has already been mentioned, 
many fhds about food, although one is treading 
on dangerous ground when one mentions them; 
for every ihddist is a fanatic, and every argument 
one may wt before him is seen as an attack on 
himself. For example, there was the ** Hay diet.** 
now. it appeorsTlargcly forgotten; then the 

Gaylord Hauser diet '* much favour^ by 
Americans, which seems to be based largely on 
large quantities of molasses and brewer's yeast: 
and there was not so long ago a gentleman who 
Uyed on grass (keshly clipped eadi morning from 
Hyde Puk'-tt would be interesting to know 
whether he has survived his self-imposed ordeal. 
£fowever, few doctors would deny that, although 
^et in some oases Is an adjunct to ^e cure of 
disease (for example, peptic ulcer, diabetes, 
SPr^). it is not a cure for disease, and those who 
make such dainis are claiming a great deal too 
much. It must be repeated that, so long as a diet 
contains adequate amoimts of the basic foodstuffs, 
adequate amounts of vitamins and the necessary 
minerals, and so long as It supplies adequate 
Calories for the build of the Individual and the 
amount of work he does, it matters very little how 
these needs are supplied. 

Vegetarianism. 

This can hardly be called a fad. although it 
Munot be denied that many of its adherents are 
faddists. It apparently has two main sources. 
There are those who abstain from animal food for 
moral reasons because they believe that killing 
is wrong, even for food; and there are others who 
believe that vegetable food is more healthy than 
animal food. Some vegetarians live almost 
entirely on vegetables and fruits, whilst others 
allow themselves milk. eggs, and cheese. The 
moral issue cannot be argued here, although it 
must be admitted that few people who have 
visited a slaughter-house for the first time have as 
much appetite for their steak the day after, so we 
shall only discuss the health acpects of vegetarian- 
ism. On the negative side, it must be said that, 
in general, vegetable foods ore mtufli less rich in 
protein than animal fbods, so one has to eat a 
great deal more in order to get an adequate 
amount. If, however, one includes In a vege- 
tarian diet cheese, mUk. and nuta or eggs this 
diffleulty is largely obviated. Cows and other 
animals living on graes or vegetable matter have to 
spend practioally their whole lives eating, precisely 
because they would not otherwise get sufficient 
protein. On the positive side we have the as yet 
unconfirmed assumption that, in predlspo^ 
people over forty, excess of animal fats can lead to 
Gbolesteiol being deposited in the blood-vessels, 
notably the coronary veesels in the heart, and 
thus to coronary thromboels. Vegetable and 
fish oils do not seem to have this effect, hence the 
infitequsncy of thiomboBis amongst those peasants 
In Europe who are too poor to afford much meat 
and amcmgst the Edcimos who eat fish. From 
the point of view of evolution it would eeem that 
Bfan is designed to be both carnivorous and 
vegetarian; for he has diarp, cutting teeth in the 
front for tearing meat and flat, giindingteeth at 
the back fbr dealing with grains. We must 
conclude that those who are vegetarians for moral 
reasons should have all our respect; for kUUng is 
not a pleasant thing, and we have already too 
much of it. From the merely medical point of 
view vegetaiianinn has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Nobody will saflCr from being 
vegetarian, taut, apiurt from the exoepUons 
mentioned, there is little reason to suppose that 
their health will be any better than that of meat- 
eaters. We are less able to influence our fttes 
than we often suppose, since longevity and 
good health are much more a matter of heredity 
than is oidinuily believed. 


THE DEFIGIENOT AND MBTABOLIO 
DISEASES 

ZNTRODUOnON. 

If you have read earlier parts of this section 
you will know that there can he two types of 
malnutrition; the first, of course, is the type we 
ordinarily think of when the word Is mentioned, 
and in this case the Individual is simply not 
getting enough food or enough of the rismt kind 
of food. The second type might well not be 
regarded by most people as malnutrition; for 
here we are referring to diseases such as diabetes 
and sprue, in which, although there is adequate 
supply of certain foods, the body, owing to some 
deficiency, is unable to make use of theoL The 
patioit with diabetes cannot mal» use of sugar, the 
patient with sprue of fat-^hey are starving in the 
midst of plenty, as Is shown by the fact that In both 
cases one of the prominent symptoms Is wasting. 

We shall deal first with the ordinary type of mal- 
nutrition and later with the second. Since diabetee 
and sprue have already been mentioned, we shall be 
looking at some other conditions in which some- 
thing or other is missing or is present in the wrong 
amounts, as in the diseases of the endocrine glands. 

Two-thirds of the population of the entire 
world are undemourlehed, and particularly In 
Asia famines ate common-- famines like the one 
in Bengal in 1948, in which 8 million people died 
of starvation. In Europe such conditions exist 
only when war dislocates food supplies, but 
nevertheless Individual cases of malnutrition can 
occur. For example, the lasy or ignorant mother 
of a large family may feed them largely on bread 
and margarine, with no fresh fruit or vegetables 
and only tinned meat because she "can’t be 
bothered " cooking. Or the self-Baeriflcing 
mother of a large family may give all the meat and 
protein food to her working husband (somehow or 
other many men fail to notice that a housewife 
works I) and her children, llien old people or 
people living alone are liable to neglect their food, 
either because they have lost heart, because they 
are too frail, or because they cannot afford to 
buy enough good food. Lastly, those who are 
addicted to alcohol neglect their food and. 
drinking on an empty Btomach, soon get such a 
degree of gastritis that they find it diffioult to 
eat even when they need to. 

A human being can live about six weeks without 
food, and a much shorter time— a week or ten 
days— without watei; Naturally, human nature 
being as it is, there have been many daims to 
longer periods of starvation, and some of the more 
enthusiMtioclalmnottoeatataUI Thus, in the 
sixteenth century Eve Fliegen of Brabant appears 
to have lived for fourteen years solely on the smell 
of a toee, and, coming nearer our own time, 
Mollie Fancher of Brooklyn, who died In 1016, 
similarly lived for fourteen years without eating, 
end in 1864 even s^ped breathing. However, 
presumably becoming bored with this, die reeumed 
her respirations after only fourteen weeks. 

These people, needless to say, were humbugs, as 
is levealBd by the grim case of Sarah Jacob " the 
Welsh Fasting Girl,'* who towards the end of last 
century allegedly took no nourishment whatever 
for two years, two montbs, and one wedc. The 
one week, at any rate, is certain: for, at the 
invitation of the local vicar, who was convinced of 
her genuineness, a number of dooton from 
London came to observe her. They put relays of 
nurses to sit by her bed day and night to note 
whether she ate, but in a few daya ahe begim to 
decline ao alarmingly that the doctors begged the 
parents to feed her. Thto they lefbsedtodo, and 
Sarah would not ask for food. She died within a 
week on December 17th. The most famous non- 
eater of today is Theresa Neumann, who Uvea In 
Bavaria and doims that nothing but the wafer, 
the Eucharist, at Hdy Communion hss passed her 
lips stnoe 1027. The Boman Cathollo Church, 
however, has been oareM never officially to re- 
oogi^ her dahra as true. So we shall assert 
that Bix wedoB. more or leea. la the longest period 
a human being can go without eating. 


DEFIGDQIOT DISBABBB. 

The materials which are necessary to the body 
have been menttoned dsewhare, and we can 
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now loA at aomo of the dlBeaaee (other then i 
thoee aJzeadF dl ooi aw ed ) whhsh leeult fiNnn their \ 
UudL 

Lack of lion leada to anaamla, Imt toaa well 
known la the tm of deflcleno 7 oanaed by lack of 
Iodine. Iodine 18 found in large amounts in aea- 
weed. which obtalna it firom the aea surrounding 
It and oonoentiatea it in its fironds. But ordinajT 
water contains enoukh for our needs. In some 
districts, howerer, especially where the main rock 
Is Umestone—DerbyiOiire and some TaUeys in 
Bwltaerland and the Himalayas— the water 
oimtains yery little iodine;, and there the inhabi- 
tants are prone to deyelop goitre. There are 
aeyeral types of goitre, but this type is caused by 
lack of the iodine which is necessary to build up 
thyroxin, the aecretion of the thyroid gland. It is 
a deficiency goitre known in adults as myxcedema. 
but in thow parts where Iodine la lacking in the 
water supplies the disease deyelops in Childhood 
and the diUdren become, altimugh perfectly 
normal when born. dull, gross, and stupid— <bey 
become idiots or. as they are more oorreetly 
described, cretins. This is one of the commonest 
ts^pes of mental deficienoy In ftnd. if 

noted in time, they can become comi ^^y normal 
by the use of thyroxin or thyroid tablets. But 
prerention is better than cure, and this terrible 
disease has now been almost dlmlnated in the 
districts where it used to be preyalent by adding 
iodine to the waChr supply of towns and villages, 
by giving iodised diooolate at schools, or other- 
wise supplying the missing element. 

In this country cretinism and myxcedema are 
found in individual cases for reasons other than 
lack of iodine: in children, cretinism may be due 
to congenital lack of the thyroid gland or early 
failure, in adults myxcedema may occur when the 
gland, usually in the middle period of life, runs 
down. Both conditiona can be treated by 
thyroid tablets, which, like insulin, have to be 
taken for the rest of the patient’s life. 

Lack of calcium is leas common in this country 
than It onoe was. Gaidum is neoeasary for 
building the bones: it Is calcium. In fact, that 
makes the bones hard. Actual lack of calcium In 
the diet Is very rare, because calcium is one oi the 
commonest elements in Nature, and what usually 
happens is that lack of vitamin D or calciferol, 
without which calcium cannot be utilised or 
absorbed, causes the deficiency. 

The two main dlHewses caused by calcium, or 
rather vitamin D. deficiency are ildcets and 
osteomalacia. Vitamin D is found in fats— but 
only animal fats such as are found in meat, fish, 
and milk; it is not found in vegetables, plants, or 
fruit. A second source of the vitamin is sunshine 
or ultra-violet light, which manufactures it in the 
aldn; heuoe, in spite of inferior diet, rickets and 
osteomalacia are perhaps less common in sunny 
countries. In ridcdt, a child during the period 
when its bones are developing does not get enough 
vitamin D and cannot make use of the calcium 
taken in. Its bones become sdt and are liable to 
bend, producing defects such as bow legs, curvature 
of the spine, and deformities of the dhest (pigeon 
chest, funnel chest). In bad cases the skull is 
deformed and assumes a sauare shape. Blckets 
Is rare today, at least in Britain: It Is prevented by 
taking vitamln-D-ildb oils, such as cod- or 
balibut-liver oil. or the vitamin can be taken in a 
more or lese pure form in capsules. 


chUdien get cod-Uver oil at home or school, and 
when they are much more often In the sunshine 
than used to be the case, it Is not always realised 
that fwerdoMpe of vltamms. especially vitamin D. 
is possible. In its extreme form this Is a rare 
ooDdltioD. but chlldien have died from overdoses 
which caused oaldum to be laid down where it did 
not beloog^B the kidneys rad siaewhero. It is 

Biok^' is mksomx^'fri a^t'U^beM the 
demand for caldnm Is toes than In the growing 
child. But In piegnanoy the demand Ineresaes. 
•ad sapsdally In Bsstem lands, where famine is 
frequent sad where, althouidi there is plenty of sua- 
shine. the women are veUed from any of the son’s 
rayA then may occur the disease of oftoomotocto. 
In this diaesss the banes soften sod deformities 
oooor wbii8 an parlkularly tmpoitsnt in the ease 


malada la a main cause of the high maternal and 
infant mortality In such oountifea as India. 

In old people who do not get enough food, lade 
of vitamin D causes no deformity, but leads to the 
condition known as oetooporosto. in vdildi the 
bones, through lack of available calcium, become 
brittle and break easily. 

Sevfw la another onoe-oommon deficiency 
diseaee whldi is now rare except under such 
unusual oonditiems (or perhaps not so unusual in 
these days) as life in coDoentration camps or 
amongst prIsoners-of-war. It Is due to lack of 
vitamin O, which Is found In fruits and veg^bles. 
particularly in tomona, oranges, tomatoes, and 
turnips. In scurvy the gums swell and bleed, 
there la Inoieaalng aneemla. and spontaneous 
bruises, due to heemorrhage under the skin, occur. 
In former timee the dfae i w was the bugbear of 
BsllorB and travdtera. because on long Journeys or 
voyages before means of preserving food were 
known other than drying or saltisig no fresh fruit 
was available. It was no leas a i^ersonality than 
Gaptain Oook who on his long voy!|ges found that 
the simpte use of lemons or Umes'would prevent 
the disease. Hence the almost International 
description of Endtohmen as ** Limeys ** — a name 
which is not always used flatteringly, but of which 
we have every reason to be proud. Minor degrees 
of scurvy may occur In British children even today 
through faulty diet, but this is much toss common 
since orange, blackouirant, oit rose-hips syrups 
became available to aU. 


We now come to the B group of vitamins. 
There are. regrettably, many members of the 
vitamin B family, but we shall mainly deal with 
vitamins Bl and B2. 

Beri-beri Is caused by lack of vitamin Bl. 
which is found in most grains, principally in the 
embryo and the outer covering. Now. since many 
people are snobs, who prefer white bread to 
wheflemeal and pcfltohed rice to the erode article, 
it has become tbe habit to retmove the predoua 
outer covering of the grain and its embryo which 
contain the vitamin: white bread and polished 
rice look so much better. Thus, in those parts of 
Asia where rice is the staple diet, it was frequently 
machine milled, with loss of tbe vitamin, and tbe 
result was the serious form of neuritis known as 
berl-beri. Just as Ctoptain Gook eradicated 
sourvy from his men by the use of oltrus fruits. 
BO, in 1882. Takaki eliminated beri-beri from the 
Japanese Navy by giving a good mixed diet. 
This led two Dutchmen, Eijkman and.GiIJns, to 
study the disease experimentally. They found 
that fowls fed on polished rice developed the 
disease, whereas those fed on rioe with (he husk 
did not. In this country we ate still in the rather 
fooUsb position of carefully removing tbe vitamin 
by ** refining” the flour and then replacing it 
chemically. However, although wholemeal bread 
is prc^bably better, thm is re^y little risk of any 
European diet lacking vitamin Bl. 

The symptoms of beri-beri are neuritis (i.e.. 
degeneration of the nerves), which leads to weak- 
ness of tbe muscles, wasting, and sensations of 
**pins and needles”; the hmut musde is also 
affected and oedema— swelling of the limbs— or 


Pdktgra, Vitamin B2. or rather the vitamins 
of the B2 group, of which the main ones are 
riboflavin and niootinio add, is another substance 
defldenoy of whldi in this case leads to pdlagra. 
Pellagra is found In those parts of the world 
where malae Is a staple diet, that to in parts of 
America and tbe Far East and round the Mediter- 
ranean. Maias does not edhtaln the vitamin 
which, like vitamin Bl, is found in most other 
grains and vegetables, but sinoe vitamin B2 is 
also normally produced by the action of bacteria 
in the human colan. It would appear that there is 
some other footor than the mere abssnoe of the 
substsaoe from the diet. Probably maise con- 
tains a sahstanoe whldi prevents the absorption 
of the vitamin from the odon. 

In peUsgra there is wasting, soreness of the 
moiitli, diaiilKBa. ddn rashes on the haaids, fora- 
anns> fime, and neck. In severs ossss Jnssnity 
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mar oocrar. The dlBeaee does not ooour In this loered lo6k. 
oounirr In Ite ftdl-blown fonn, but minor desieM 
' derdop with the um of certain anUhlotloe, 


mar < 
men i 


The dlfleaae l8 oommoDflBt in yoinig 

Y women* Iti origin ia often 

MBodiiUed with an emotional ahoefc. ThmS^- 


UU the **eood 
the IntQBtlDe 


vitamin-pioduoing bacteria In 
the diaeaae-prodiioing 


ohiorampheniool and auieomroin* which ooela ia not piimarllr a diaonlar of the thyaold 

gland, and it ia likelr that the aeqnenoe Of erenta 
ia: emotloDal Stock* which inilnenoea the neim 
Bupplrlng the pituitai^ gbuid at the baae of the 
brain, OTcractmtr of the pltidtarr with Ofw- 
production of the hormonea, which In tiun alieot 
the thyroid. (The pituitary la the main endocrine 
eland in the body and Syea off hormonea iriiiifli 
control all the other elaiide— It haa been called the 
** conductor of the endocrine oroheBtia.") All the 
body iffonranfe tho baaal metaboUam— ere 
speeded up In this disease* which* however, cannot 
he treated at its roots In tbepltuitaiT. flomet l m e a 
it can be treated medically by the drug thiouracU* 
which damps down the acUvlty of the tlnrrold. but 
more usually an operation la neceaaary to remove 
part of the gland. It is also possible in suitable 
cases to Sve the patient radioactive Iodine— « 
radlo-ieotope which is carried, ae all iodine is, to 
the gland^wfaere it destroys some of the overacUve 
tissues. The reeulte of these procedures are go^ 
but any ezophtbalniOB. the prominenoe of the 
eyes, which may be present Sways remains. 

▲ similar condition appearing tn the middle ag& 
may result, not ffom shock or horn an overSl 
enlargement of the gland* but fhnn a toseie aden^ 
ma. whiOh is a Smple. nan-malignant tumour. In 
this ease exopthSmos does not ooour. but the 
tumour shoSd be removed. Malignant tomoars 
also occur. 


Vitamins. 

Whereas vitamins B and C are found mSSy In 
yegetabtos and Ihilta, vitamins A and D are found 
in oils and Cats. Vitamin A Is. indeed, found in 
the fonn of oarotene in all green vegetable but 
it Is not much use to us until it has beoome oon- 
oentrated in the Cat and milk of the animals who 
eat the vegetahles. Lack of the vitamin leads to 
niaht-bUndness, to dlffloulty in seeing in the dude. 
This is because the retina, the " mitrot ** tX tbe 
back of the eye, xequires adequate amounts of a 
Bubstanoe known as visuS purple for its ftdl 
efflclenoy, and vlsuS purple is manufactured 
from vitamin A. (It must be noted* however, 
that not all oases of nlght-bUndneae are due to 
lack of vitamin A-^there is often a very large 
neurotic dement, and it was firequently found 
during the War that men who on this account 
pleaded their Inability to carry out sentry duties 
at night might show a very oonsiderable talent for 
seeing their girl-friend at the camp gate even in 
pitch darkness.) Vitamin A is also connected 
with the health of the skin and the ability of the 
body to resist diseases of the respirator tract 
such as bronchitis. like vitamin B, it is most 
easily obtained firam fish oils, sudi as hallbut- 
Uver olL 

Lesser-known vitamins are vitamins E and K. 
The former, found in wheat-germ oil. Influenoes 
fertility: the latter influencca the dotting power 
of tbe blood and the healing of wounds. Most 
vitamins can now be produced in the laboratory 
synthetiodly: in the case of vitamin Blftromooal- 
tar. 

It is Important to realise that vttaminsjdthough 
necessary to health, are not cure-alls. There are 
few dghts more ridiculous than the fad of over-fed 
individuala taUng vitamin pills as a tonic to keep 
themsdves up to acratoh. Any vitamins taken 
in excess of requirements may either cause damage 
—as in tbe case of vitamin D— or dse are dmply 
excreted fhim the body. Extra vitamliis are not 
a tonio, those who taka them in excess are simply 
wasting thdr money, and if one eats a good mixed 
diet they are totally unneoessary. 


The Parathyroid Glands. 

We have already dteoussed the importanoe of 
caldum in the body and seen how vitamin D is 
necessary for its utUisation. But the eslolnm 
content of the body Is controlled by another 
factor* the parathyroid glands— two pain, of 
smaU glands lying behind tbe thyrdd* Now 
oaldum. In addition to building tbe baid stmoturo 
of bones* has another fhnotlcui in that It acts as a 
kind of sedative* damping down nerves end 
preventing overexcitability. When the para- 
thyroid glands do not work properly* or when 
they have been partially removed dux^^ a 
thyroid operation, kkinv (not to he oonflised with 
tetanus) arises. The hands uid feet go intonnsm 
and there may be generalised eonvulalons. TeUmy 
can be produced in anumber of other ways which 
influence the amount of caldum in the Mood: 
for example, alkalosis when people have taken too 
mudr alkali for stomach diseMO, or when they have 
lost add through persistent voinlting* ta even by 
overbreathlnr— I.S.* persistent deep and rapid 
breathlnff. whidi causes the body to lose carbon di- 
oxide— a oondition which may occur In hysterical 
. or neuzoUo patients.. The trwjment to to give 

-■■Sa Sr httf® amounts of caldu m and vltamto D, 

,235?^ (WeraoUvity of the parathyroid gtond&usu^ 
? due to a tumour, oaxisee tbe reverse effeots* Tbe 
' blood caldum to hig h, but this caldum has been 

withdrawn from bones, and a disease knra 
as getmoAirnd oiMMf Atow arises, in the 
bones become soft and there to paim fraetiM 
and defonntties. Bometimes cysts form in the 
bones. The treatment to operative removal of 
the tumour* 

Balt to very important in tbe running .of our 
Hllea. Indeed our blood has bem desorlb^ as 


GLANDGliAR DISEASES. 

The Endocrine Glands. 

The workings of the body are regulated in an 
sorts of different ways— by the nervous^sy^- 
the drculation* and by the endocrine glands 
ductless glands, as they are sometimes^ caUe^ 

We have already seen that there are danda, swAi 
aa the liver (the largest gland in tbe body) and the 
pancreas, which manufacture substanm and 
them through a duct or tube to their deatinaSon. 

But the duotleei glaods, aa their 
have no duot and pass their secretion dtow^ 
into the blood: the pancreas, for cxmnpl e, ^ 
chuges the panoieatto fluid down a duct, but It 

also produces Insulin, which to aecreted dtoe^ , 

into the blood. It to thus par^ an endooi^ _ #• for« whereas prlidtlve oreatuiea 

gland and partly aa ordlnair ^1^ <4hcr |- ^ ocean* such ae sea-aaemoiies and gpoisea* 
endocrine glands are partloolariy Impcntant In piurfAnannn from tbe aea surrounding 

that they produce hormones (^ word mmms SKLi and do not need a btood-stream within* In 
** idiemioal m oonongor )• which tove a neat deal ^ oouise of ewflutlon the aituatloii gradual 
to do with peiBonallty and health. changed. Aa sea-animals grew blm.,tbe wa^ 

outside did not sofBoe* and tl^ bid to develop 

manufacture 

OQCuie when the 
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lowofialtftoiii thebody. Alter long periods of 
exeroiBe it is much more lefMiing to talce 
water with added salt than to take piue water, 
whifdi will increase rather than diminidi our 
fatUme. 


Soprarenal Glands. 

A glandular disease which influences the balance 
of salt in the body is Addiaon*a diaeate, named 
after .the famous English physician who first 
described IL This disease is characterised by 
great weakness of the muscles, tiredness, loss of 
weiidit, low blood-pressure, and a brown pigmenta- 
tion of the ^in. Until recently it was always 
fatal. Addison's disease is caused by damage to 
the suprarenal glands, two small glands which 
sit one on top of each kidney like little cocked 
hats. These glands produce a number of hor- 
mones. one of which controls the excretion of 
salt flrom the body: if it is lacking, too much salt 
escapes, with the results described above. The 
disease is now treatable by the use of cortisone, 
one of the suprarenal hormones. 

These glands consist of an tamer part or medulla 
which secretes a hormone known as adrenalin — 
the substance which, when released into the blood, 
prepares us for states of emergency. Itreinfoiees 
states of anger or fear, and aids in the process of 
fighting back or running away. The cortex (the 
word means " bark of a tree "). on the other hand, 
secretes a number of hormones, one of which, as 
we have seen, is connected with the salt content 
of the body and another which plays some part 
In sexual development. Thus a tumour of this 
area may bring about a state of hyperadrenia, in 
which excessive secretion leads to premature or 
excessive development of masculine sexual traits. 
Boys idiow precocious sexual development, their 
voice breaks, and their muscular development 
Increases. Girls assume male characteristics. 
This is known as the adrano^mUdl ayndrome. 


The Pituitary Gland. 

The pituitary gland, lying at the base of the 
brain, is only about the siie of a small chenry, 
yet it not only regulates the behaviour of all the 
other glands but is responsible for sexual develop- 
ment and growth. It consists of two parts, the 
anterior (which does sll the Interesting things), 
and the posterior, which secretes a hormone known 
as pltuitrln, thus raising the blood-pressure and 
causing the muscle of the uterus to contract. 
Blany condltionB are described In which the 
anterior part of the gland either produces too 
much or too little of its hormones. For example, 
when this part overacts in early life the result is a 
glant~-i.e., anyone over 6 ft. 8 in. In later life, 
when the bones are set, the result of overaction is 
aaromeffdly, in which the face is elongated, the 
hands are relatively huge, as also are the feet. 
The head. too. Is large, and the patient gives a 
somewhat gorilla-like impression. 

When the anterior part of the pituitary under- 
acts there are many unpleasant possibilities: the 
individual may develop into a fat boy, like the 
one in Fiekwtek Fapen, sleepy, greedy, and 
monstrously fat; or into a human w^ton who 
appears to have hardly any fledi at all: or there 
may develop painful masses of fat in the wrong 
places, a condition described as adipoaia dohroaai 
or again, dwarfism may result and the individual 
retain the appearance and siae of a child with 
normal adult mentality. These conditions are 
known by the various names of Frdfick's ayndrome 
In the ^-boy tm, Simmond^a diaeaae in the 
human skeleton, J)ermm*$ diaeaae in the case of 
adiposis dolorosa, and Lafrain*a diaeaae in the case 
of dwurfism. 


The fits Glandf. 

In women these are the ovaries, and in man the 
testes.. The ovartos produce two hormones, one 
of nmh. cBStrin. bniigB about, under the In- 
fiPHlOi of the pituitary, the nomial sex dhanges at 
inMty, controls the leleasa of the ovum ftom the 
^easily, and, in produces exoite- 

mint. The other, also oontroUBd by the pituitary, 
is progesterone, which in general has a sedaUve 


effect: it prepares the uterus for pregnancy, and. 
when a pregnancy exists, maintains it. 

The internal secretion of the male sex glands Is 
testesterone. and it. like csstiln. produces the sex 
changes at puberty. The problems of sex. 
however, will be discussed later. 


DI8BASBS OF THE UBINABy SySTEBL 

Everyone knows what kidneys look like — ^In 
fact, the term ** kidney-shaped ** is used to des- 
cribe other objects. Within the kidneys the Uood- 
vessels carrying waste materials subdivide and 
finally end up in little colls or glomenill through 
which waste products arc filtered Into the other 
system, the system of tubes wbldL beginning as 
tiny cups around the glomenili. become larger 
and larger until they Join the ureter passing out 
at the root of the kidney, the hilum. a point at 
which both the veins and tubes' enter and leave. 
The kidnejrs. of course, lie one on each side in the 
loins, so that if one puts one's luuidB on the hips 
and then sUdes them farther baim they will cover 
the area over the left and right kidney. The 
ureters pass down on each side \bo the bladder, 
which is the storage tank of the products excreted 
by the kidneys, and lies in the mid-line down low 
in the abdomen: It Is somewhat pear-shaped, and 
at its base In men there lies the prostate gland — 
a gland which apparently has few fbnotlons but 
can be a nuisance. Its only known function is 
that it adds something to the semen from the 
testes without whidi the semen would be sterile. 
Then, from the base of the bladder a single tube, 
the urethra, passes to the outside. One can. in 
fact, visuaUse the urinary system as a capital Y. 
In which the two upper limbs are the ureters, the 
place where they meet la the bladder, and the 
single limb at the foot is the urethra. Clearly, 
then, there may be diseases of the kidneys, of 
the ureters, of the bladder, of the prostate gland, 
or of the urethra. 

The amount of urine may be Increased or 
diminisbed. It is increased In the following 
conditions: after drinking excess of fluids: after 
taking drugs (known as diurHiea) which ate 
given to increase the flow: in diabetes of both 
types— melUtua and Insipidua: in some types of 
chronic kidney disease: and finally, in emotional 
states of excitement. It Is deereaeed in the 
following condltionB: acute nephritis: any dis- 
ease in which fluid is being lost in other ways, 
such as diairhcea or sweating in fevers: when the 
fluid intake is small: and when both ureters are 
blo<flmd by stones. Passing a great deal of urine 
is known as polyuria, passing very little as 
oUgouria, passing fteauent small amounts is 
simply called freweney. Normiilly. the urine Is 
add. but In infections of the bladder it may 
become alkaline owing to decomposition by 
bacteria. Abnormal substances, or normal 
Bubstanoee in abnonnal quantities, may occur in 
the urine and give the doctor an indication of 
what Is wrong. In fact, urine analysis is a very 
important part of medical diagnosis. Thus urea 
la a normal content of urine which is increased in 
fevers, wasting diseases, or diabetes; the amount 
of urea is to some extent a measure of the degree 
of tissue breakdown. Uric acid is found in small 
quantittos in nonnal urine, but the amount is 
increased in fevers and after an attack of gout 
(uric add is inroortant in the causation of 
gout, hut has nothing at all to do with rheuma- 
tism hi general, so one may disregard the ad- 
vertisements in the popidar Press showing 
unpleasant pictures of Jdnts with sharp crystals 
of uric add which ore alleged to cause the pdn of 
rheumatlo disease). Oxalates are not ordinarily 
found in urine, but. since they ooour in snob foods 
as rhubarb and Btiawbexries. and some people are 
unable to deal with them, such individuals may 
develop stones or have pain on passing urine after 
wkMng oxalate-containing fruits. 

Two very important suhstanoes which ought 
not to be in nonnal nrine are albumen and sugar. 
Albumen is a protein, and its presence In the urine 
indtoates that the filters of the kidney are leaking 
—they are allowing protdn to pass out whidi 
ought to remain In^ body. Albumen is easily 
tasted fbr. and Its presence may tndloate kidney 
disease or nephritis as it is usnally called 
dobton. On the other band, small amounts of 
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albumen occur In fevers and in nervous conditions 
^funtUonai albmiiMtfia, Sugar, too. should not 
be piesent, bnt Its presence does not necessarily 
indicate diabetes: tor small amounts may occur 
In nervous conditions or in some people after 
taldng large quantities of carbohydrate. 

Blood in the urine may give it an appearance 
which varies from bright red to a dark, smoky 
colour. It is found in many diseases: acute 
nephritis, stone, tumours, poisoning by certain 
drugs, infections such as bllharsla or malaria, 
papilloma (i.e., non-mallgnant tumour of the 
bladder), after injury, in high blood-piessure. 
scurvy, and blood diseases. Sometimes it cocurs 
for no known reason at alL 

It will be remembered (or If it is not, you can 
look it up on p. 28 (D) that streptococcal Infection 
of the throat may cause in some people disease of 
the valves in the heart or endocarditis. In such 
cases, although the germ is found in the throat, 
it is not found In the heart or indeed anywhere 
else in the body. Acute nephritis occurs in the 
same circumstances, with the sole difference that 
the kidneys instead of the heart are affected. The 
disease appears to be an allergic reaction to the 
toxins of the streptococcus. The patient, often a 
child, has a sore throat (and even this may be 
absent or fail to be noticed) or sometimes the 
infection may arise in other sites: after scarlet 
fever, erysipelas, bums, and disease of the ear. 
A few days later there Is headache, vomiting, pain 
in the loins, slight rise in temperature, and 
especially typical is dropsy or oedema. This 
begins in the face, first around the eyelids, and 
then affects the ankles: later it may become more 
general and affect the rest of the body. Blood 
and albumen are found in the urine, and the blood> 
pressure is slightly raised. The outlook is usually 
good if the kidneys are rested by reducing the 
amount of protein taken in and also the amounts 
of salt and water. When this is done, the in- 
flammation soon goes and no permanent harm 
results. In other cases, however, if treatment is 
inadequate or the condition severe, the symptoms 
may go. but the albumen found in the urine 
persists, lids means that permanent damage has 
been done, and although there may be nothing 
else to show for many years, chronic nephritis 
develops. In this case, the blood-pressure con- 
tinues to rise, and since the filters of the kidneys 
no longer work efficiently, urea, the principal 
waste-product of the body to bo excreted in the 
urine, is retained in the blood and only small 
amounts escape from the system. Bence chronic 
nephritis sooner or later leads to heart failure or 
hwmorrhage in the brain from the rising blood- 
pressure. or to the form of poisoning known as 
uroemia which results from the retention of urea 
in the blood. Uriemia may come on suddenly or 
gradually, but ends in progressive coma, dro^i- 
ness, and unoonsclousness. There may be con- 
vulsions similar to those of epilepsy, high fever, 
and difficulty in breathing to complicate the pic- 
ture. 

Another type of nephritis which seems to have 
nothing at all to do with streptococcal infections, 
and the cause of which is completely unknown, is 
nephrosis. Developing in early adult life, its 
onset is insidious, and the patient first shows signs 
of oedema in his white and puffy face and the 
swelling of Us legs. (It should be said here that 
if you ^ve swelling of the ankles or elsewhere, you 
would be foolish to jump to conclusions : for such 
swelling is common in many diseases — ^tn heart 
disease, in allergic condltians, in neurotic illness, 
and even just from hot weather.) When the 
urine is examined in a case of nephrosis It Is found 
to be ftill of albumen and, as in chronic nephritis, 
the blood urea starts to rise. The end-results of 
nephroslB are the same as those of (dironic nephritis 
and depend upon the damage originally done. 

The modem diuieUcs of the cUorothiaelde 
group help to control the cedema and, provided 
enouidi healthy tissue remains, remove both the 
fluid and the waste-products. In advanced or 
more sertous cases artiflcial kidneys can be used, 
but as yet the transplantation of a kidney is largely 
in the expoimental stage. 

Pyelitis is an Infection of the pelvis of the 
kidn^, that is to say, of the part where the ureter 
leaves the kidney. It is usually caused by tte 
baUllos coll, which is normally piesent in the 
GO (’77th Ed.) 


body, or by the streptococcus. These germs may 
reach the ureter through the blood-stream or may 
pass upwards from the bladder. Obstruction 
anywhere in the urinary tract which causes the 
urine to stagnate is liable to cause pyelitis. 
Symptoms come on suddenly, with high fever, 
pain in the loin (the infection is usually on one 
ude only, and is commoner in women), and pain 
in the abdomen. When urine is passed there is a 
burning sensation, and it is passed frequently and 
in small amounts. On examination, the urine is 
found to be highly add and full of bacillus coll or 
whatever the causative germ may be. Pyelitis is 
fairly readily treated by the antibiotics or sulpha 
drugs. Plenty of fluids should be given and the 
urine made alkaline by administration of alkalis. 

Cystitis means inflammation of the bladder, 
either acute or chronic, and its causes are much 
the same as in the case of pyelitis. There is pain 
over the lower abdomen, frequency, and sometunes 
slight fever. The treatment is as for pyelitis. 
UrdhrUis is an inflammation of the urethra, with 
burning pain on passing water and frequency. 
The most serious cause (although it can usually 
be easily dealt with now) is gonorrhcea. But 
non-Bpeoiflc urethritis Is common, and in this case 
various germs or none may bring about pain and 
feequency: there is often a large neurotic element. 
Urethritis should be regarded as probably due to 
gonorrhcna, which has already been discussed 
elsewhere, when there is a thick, creamy discharge 
from the penis or discharge in wommi following 
sexual intercourse with an infected person. 

Kidney stones or Renal calculi sometimes form, 
and. as in tlie case of gall-stones, what causes 
them Is not certain. They may be caused by 
disorders of metabolism— that is. in the inability 
of the body to deal with calcium, proteins, uric 
arid, and other products: or by vitamin deficiency 
obstruction in the urinary tract, and urinary 
infections. But when a stone or stones are 
formed various events may occur: thus it may 
remain in the kidney and cause no symptoms: 
or it may cause repeated attacks of pain, infection, 
and blood in the urine (hnmaturia): or it may 
completely block the passage of urine from the 
kidney to such a degree that it degenerates and 
becomes useless; or. lastly, it may pass into the 
ureter, and when this occurs very severe pain, 
known as renal colic, will occur. A stone passing 
down the ureter into the bladder may become 
stuck in the urethra, although this is uncommon, 
since a stone small enough to get down the ureters 
is likely to be capable of manoeuvring through the 
rest of the tract. In fact, about 80-90 per cent, of 
stones are passed spontaneously. Stones not 
passed spontaneously may have to be removed by 
operation, but whether this is undertaken or not 
depends on various factors, such as the general 
health of the patient, the amount of trouble caused 
by the stone, and the health of the other kidney 
—for it is dangerous to operate on one Icidney 
unless one is sure that the other is fhnctioning 
efficiently. 

If a stone blocks the passage of urine on one 
side for any length of time hydronephrosis may 
result, in which the part where the ureter enters 
the kidney swells with the retained urine. Ulti- 
mately much of the kidney may be destroyed by 
the back-pressure. The same effect may be 
produced by kinking of the ureter or anything 
else which causes obstruction. SometlmeB 
children are bom with hydronephrosis, and when 
the dilation is due to kinking of the tube the 
condition may be Intermittent, with attarin of 
renal oolio during which only small amounts of 
urine are passed; this is followed with relief and 
the passage of large quantities. 

Tumours and Cysts, The kidney may also be 
the Bite of tumours and cysts which produce pain 
in the loins, sometimes a lump over the kidney 
whirii can be felt, and blood in the urine. Cancer 
of the bladder is a serious condition in which the 
bladder may have to be removed, so the urinary 
flow has then to be directed elsewhere. Either 
the ureters are brought out on to the ddn suifece, 
a procedure known as cutaneous ureterostomy, or 
they are implanted in the large bowel, so that ibn 
urine flows out with the fieeces. This is deseribed 
as urdetiHxlostoiuy* 
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llMTO may aJflO be benign tnmcnin of the Madder | 
or wtaloh axe soft and bleed eaallr: 

a great deal of blood la paeaed. but there la usually i 
little or no pain. In this, and similar, diseases 
of the blad&r examination of the Inside of the | 
organ Is oaziled out by means of a oystosoope, a > 
thin tube which is passed up the urethra and has 
a small electric light at the end which enables the 
surgeon to see what la going on. Instruments ; 
may also be passed through the tube, and simple 
papillomas can be cauterised. Blmllar instru- 
ments are used In the examination of the stomach 
(gastroBcope) and the bronchial tubes (broncho- 
scope). When some obstruction In the outlet of 
the bladder or In the nrethra occurs the bladder, 
of course, flUe with mrine, which cannot be pass^ 
and Teiy palnfhl dilation occurs. In this case an 
attempt may be made to pass a catheter, a thin 
rubber tube, into the madder to rellm the 
tension, or If this falls a tupnpvbia cptUmv Is 
perfonned — an Indslon Is made In the abdomen 
oxer tbe bladder and a tube inserted Into It. 
thiongh which the urine escapes. This Is 
ordlnaxlly a temporary expedient, and later when 
tbe patient’s health has Improved an attempt will 
be made to remove the cause of obstruction. The 
most common cause of such obstruction Is 
enlawmentcftheprotiate aland at the base of the 
bladder, which surrounds this area and the 
beginning of the ureter. About 40 per cent, of 
men over sixty have some degree of obstruction 
due to this cause, and about 20 per cent, of these 
xeQuire operation. The gland Is about the size of 
a walnut, and. as we have seen, its function is to 
supply part of the fluid which makes up the semen, 
tbe mue sex aecretloiL Eiflargement of the pros- 
tate may be benign or malignant, and. although 
nobody knows Just why. such benign enlaxgement 
tends to occur in most men In later life. There 
may be no symptoms, but charactexlstically there 
is frequency during the day and the need to get 
up at night to pass water. The flow of urine 
being impeded by constriction of the urethra, 
the passage is less forceful than nonnal. and there 
is a tendency for dribbling to occur. If tbe 
obstruction Is severe and not relieved the back- 
pressure may be transmitted to the ureters and 
kidneys, resulting finally in kidney failure and 
nrasmla. The prostate, exomt In cases of very 
mild enlargement, has to be removed either 
tbrough the abdomen or through the perineum 
(tbe part of the body lying between the sex organs 
and the anus). Sometimes, in less serious cases. 
It is possible without an Indslon to out away the 
obstructing port by an electrocautery inserted, as 
is a cystosoope. through the urethra. Frostateo- 
tomy wae once a serious operation, all the more 
so because the patient was usually elderly and not 
in good condition, but new techniques and tbe 
use of antlbiotiCB have greatly Improved the 
outlook. 

Canoer of the Prostate is always serious, but if 
dlsooveied In time it can be operated on suocess- 
fbily. Tbe gland, of course, has to be completely 
removed; in Inoperable cases, or in patients unfit 
to stand operation, the tumour may be treated by 
means of female sex hormones, which cause It to 
shrink and may prolong life by some years. 


DISEASES OF TBE KERVOUS SYSIEU. 

The brain and nervons system are like a tele- 
Ihone exchange which sends out and reoelves 
meaBageB from the rest of the body. Essentially 
it consists of two levelB, the lower centres, where 
primitive emotions are felt, the viscera controlled, 
and simple actions initiate and the true brain, 
whidi holds tbe lower centres under controL 
When, for example, one is pricked with a pin, a 
message is passed up the nerves (the sensory 
nerves or nerves of feeling) to the lower centres 
la the spinal cord, which return a message 
through toe motor nerves (tbe nerves dealing with 
movement), causing the hand to Jerk away. All 
this takes place without any consdous Inter- 
fnenoe, and can, in fiset. haimen even when tbe 
tme brain has been removed. It is. of oouns. 
poHible for the movement wUeh Jerks the hand 
away to be Inhlhttsd. beos n se in thli ease the 
brain Intervenes; all mental Efe Is a constant 
interaction between the lower and higher oentrea. 


When we become angry, for instance, the anger 
originates in the lower centres, but may be in- 
hibited by the higher ones. To some extent, the 
former correspond to what a psychologist would 
describe as the unoonsdous mind, the latter to 
the coDBciouB mind. 

The nervous system Is made up of nerve cells 
which are smaller than the head of a pin but end 
in a long, thin fibre, which may he several feet 
long. These fibres form the nerves of the body, 
and they end in the motor nerves, whldi bring 
about muscular movement, or in tbe skin, where 
there are separate nerve-endings dealing with 
pressure, heat, cold, pain, and so on. It used to 
be supposed that there were areas in tbe brain 
dealing with sndi mental faculties as acquisitive- 
ness, consdentiousness. and other ahllities; but 
this Is known to be quite untrue. There are, 
indeed, areas dealing with movement, sight, 
hearing, gpeedi. feeling, and thought, but cer- 
tainly none dealing apeclfically with the more 
complex mental faculties. Nor. Is It correct to 
suppose that each nerve cell eairiss some particular 
thought or feeling; for it appears that thinking 
and feeling are represented by n^rvoQB dicults in 
tbe brain and are not isolated in iny special area. 
Thus large parts of the brain ogn be removed 
without interfering with mental activity. 

The moat primitive part of the nervous system 
Is the autonomic nervous system, which has its 
** brain *’ in the hypothalamus at the base of the 
true brain. It is divided into two parts: tbe 
sympathetio nervous system, which supplies tbe 
viscera with Impulses which prepare the body for 
flight or fight (causing the heart to beat faster, 
the musdes to become congested with blood, the 
skin to become pale, and the blood-sugar to rise 
whilst the intestines become less active), and the 
parasympathetic nervous system, which. In 
general, produces relaxation. When the para- 
sympathetio system acts, the heart beats more 
slowly, the skin becomes flushed, the Intestines 
digest food, and the body Is prepared for rest. 
Klnoe. as we have seen, the lower centres are the 
centres contrdllng both emotion and the internal 
organs, it is clear that emotional states will 
influence the action of the body. This is the 
basis of psychosomatic medicine. 

The brain and the spinal cord, which passes 
down the bony canal within the spine, are covered 
with a thin layer of tissue known as the meninges 
and surrounded with oerebro-spinal fluid, which 
Is also found in the cavities of the brain known as 
voatrides. A specimen of oerebro-spinal fluid, 
or O.8.F.. may be removed by pushing a hollow 
needle between tbe vertebrae in the lumbar region, 
and such specimens can give a great deal of 
information about what ia going on in tbe nervous 
system. 

The diseases of tbe nervous system can be 
divided Into various groups: there are those due 
to injuries, such as fractures of the skull or divided 
nerves; the infectious diseases, most of which 
have been discussed already; the diseases due to 
hesmorrhage or embolism; tumours; and, perhaps 
the biggest group, the degenerative d i seases. 

The blood-vessels of the brain are one of the 
common sites of aneurisms, bulges like small 
berries, often at the base of the brain, caused by 
weakness of the vessel wall. This is sometlmea 
tbe result of arterioscleroBla. syphilitis infection, 
or injury, but perhaps most often the aneurisms 
are coDg^tal--i.e.. the Individual is bom with 
them. There are usually no symptoms, although 
if the’aneurism is large enough it may press upon 
other structnies and cause symptoms lecogniaable 
by the specialist. In most cases tbe diagnosiB is 
apparent only when the aneurism, as may occur, 
ruptures. When this happens the symptoms are 
those of brain bnmorrhage. There is severe 
headache, vomiting, and lass of OGosciousneas. 
tiie patient breathes heavily, and when the doctor 
does a lumbar puncture the OE.F. Is stained with 
blood. Such an event la very serious, and 
ordinarily all that can be done is to rest tbe 
patient: nevertheleBB, over 60 per cent, of cases 
are fatal. 

When in the few cases in which symptams 
occur before hnmorrbage, the presence of an 
aneurism is suspected, this may bo oonflimed by 
X-ray. Since soft tissues are not seen in X-ray 
pictures, it is necessary (for example, in the gall- 
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bladder, the kidneyB, the bronchi, or the blood* 
veBBels of the Iwaln) to Inject aoine radlo*opaQue 
aubstanoe which outlines them. In the brain 
this is known as arterioKraphr. and wlien by this 
means aneurlBms or other abnormalities are found 
surgmy Is sometimes possible. Hnmorrhage into 
the brain substance produces what is generally 
known as a sJroiw. The artery affected is usuaUy 
the middle cerebral, when in later adult life it has 
been strained and weakened by high blood- 
pressmo or artefOBcterosis. It can, however, be 
caused by bleeding into a tumour, or in children 
by birth injuries. Haemorrhages may also ronilt 
in the small veins from the strain of coughing in 
whooping cough. 

A stroke comes on suddenly, and the patient is 
flushed with a bluish tinge. He breathes heavily 
and. as he breathes, the cheek on the affected side 
may be blown in and out. Since the left side of 
the brain supplies the right side of the body, and 
vice wraa, the side of the body on the opposite 
side from hsemorrhage is paralysed. The 
limbs and face right down the affected area are 
flaccid and useless, but if the pj^ent survives 
they will at a later stage become spastic. There 
are, therefore, two types of paralysis: flaccid and 
spastic. In the flrst. the limb is incapable of 
movement, and when lilted it falls back like a 
dead weight: there are no reflexes, so that when 
the knee-cap is tapped to elicit the knee-jerk there 
is no response. Flaccid paralysis is typical d 
injury to the lower parts of the nervous system, 
and it means that no impulses are getting through. 
Spastic paralysis, on the contrary, is characterised 
by rigidity of the limb, overactive reflexes, and 
even when movement is possible it is out of control. 
This, in fact, is what has occurred: for spastic 
paralysis indicates that, although the lower nerves 
are undamaged, the controlling centre in the brain 
lUtB 1)0611 ftffoctod* 

If the patient survives, there may be varying 
degrees of improvement in the paralysis, which is 
always at its greatest in the beginning. 

When such an emergency occurs it Is beet to 
leave the patient where he is. keep him warm, 
take out his dentures if any. call the doctor, and 
on no occoimt to give him any fluids or alcohol. 
No patient in coma should ever have fluids poured 
down his throat. Other causes of coma are 
diabetes, alcohol, urwmla, acute hypertensive 
(high blood-pressure) attacks, and thrombosis or 
emljKDlism. 

In thrombosis and embolism a similar picture 
to that of hwmorrhage occurs. Embolism comes 
on suddenly like a hwmorrhage, but in thrombosis 
or clotting the onset may be more gradual, with 
premonitory symptoms of headache, giddiness, 
and numbness or pins and needles in the limbs. 
There may be dlliicuJty in speaking. 


Tumcvrs and Abscesses, The brain is soft, 
greyish white in colour, and from the upper surface 
closely resembles a huge walnut in that it has two 
sides Joined across the middle by a smaller part 
known, in the brain, as the corpus callosum. It 
resembles a walnut, too. in that Its suriaoe is 
crumpled up Into oonvolubions. Investigation of 
the brain has become more and more reflned in 
recent years, the following being some of the 
techniques employed: 

(1) Straight X-rays. 

(2) Arteriograms, which have already been 
described. 

(3) Encephalograms or ventriculograms, in 
which some of the fluid, the C.S.F. sur- 
rounding the brain or in tke cavities known 
as ventricles within the brain substance, is 
removed and replaced by gas. The gas may 
be helium or oxygen, and it has the effect in 
an X-ray picture of outlining the brain and 
ventricles so that any distortion of shape due 
to a tumour or abscess is outlined. 

(4) Electroenoephalograma are pictures 
made of the eleotrloal brain waves produced 
by the brain. Just as the electrocardiograph 
takes piotuies of the similar waves pro- 
duced by the heart. Electrodes attached to 
the scalp may show abnormal waves over 
the site of a tumour or abscess. 

(5) Still more recently, radioisotopes have 
been used to locate tumours, since radio- 


active substance become ooncentrated In the 
area of the abnoimal tissues. 

main symptoms of brain tumour aie severe 
headache, vomiting, and disturtHmoes of visioii: 
such symptcnns must be referred to a doctor at 
ones. The pulae-nte is usually slow. All these 
smptoms are caused by increasing pressure 
within the brain because of the space taken up by 
the tumour. 

The popular belief that a brain tumour Is 
tantamount to a death warrant is simply untrue: 
for at least 80-00 per cent, of oases recover. The 
main types of tumour are meningiomas «.a., 
tumours of the brain ooverings or meninges); 
tumours of the nerve flbres within the brain or 
neurofibromas: tumours of the pituitary gland: 
and gliomas, which are tumours of the back^u^ 
substance. The outlook for aU of these is good, 
except in the case of the glioma, which Is a type 
of tumour which tmds to infiltrate into the rest 
of the brain fairly rapidly. It is not localisecU 
and therefore complete removal is not always 
possible. 

Brain abscesses may be spread from the blood- 
stream in people with bronchiectasis, osteomy- 
elitis. infected sinuses, or chronic ear disease. 
The symptoms are similar to those o£ tumour, 
but there is also fever and drowsiness. 

Aphasia is a dlstmrbance of the ability to speak, 
write, or to understand spoken or written words. 
It is usually due to a tumour, absoess, throm- 
bosis, or embolism of the speech area In the brain. 
In motor aphasia the muscles of speech are 
nornuil. but the patient is unable to speak In- 
telligibly. In nominal aphasia the patient cannot 
name objects, which he nevertheless Is able to 
recognise. In agraphia the patient cannot write, 
although his muscles are normal. In word- 
blindness and word-deafness the patient cannot 
understand written or spoken words respectively. 
Treatment depends upon the cause, but in hopefiil 
cases re-education is sometimes pebble. 

Headaches. This seems a convenient point to 
say something about headache, which must surely 
be one of the commonest symptoms suffered by 
the human race. We shall begin by noting that 
at least 90 per cent, of all headaches are nervous 
In origin or the result of such other minor troubles 
as gastric upset. It Is doubtfhl whether headache 
is as frequently brought about by eye-strain as is 
often supposed, but there Is cerMnly no barm In 
having one’s eyes tested if ftequent beadaebes 
are present. 

A doctor will flrst try to distinguish between 
headaches due to mental causes and those due to 
organic or physical ones. When the cause is 
physical the headache is often very severe, 
usually located sharply in one area (for example, 
on one side of the head), and it is likely to be 
accompanied by other symptoms, such as vomiting 
and eye-disturbances. The person with this type 
of pain often tries to minimise the pain be suffiers. 
but his behaviour — for example, bis obvious fear 
of moving hb bead — belies him. The neurotic 
person, on the other hand, suffers from headaches 
which are “terrible.” "awful,” “unbearable.” 
vague In their location (they are “all over”), 
and. if they are accompanied by other nervous 
symptoms, the diagnosis is clear. Apart from 
the neurotic type, headaches are caused by 
migraine, increased pressure within the skull, as 
in brain tumour or abscess, sinus disease, and eye 
diseases. Treatment obviously depends on the 
cause, and the sensible thing to do is to go to a 
doctor, beUeve what he says, and take his advice. 
Neurotic headaches may be dealt with by in- 
vestigation of the sources of worry, fhistration, 
and so on which cause the pain, or by taking aspirin 
or other pain-relieving drugs. (Pain, in fleet, is 
one of the very few things aspirin is good for, 
and as has already been said elsewhere, those who 
believe that it is good for “nerves.” insomnia, 
and all the various conditions which make aspirin 
an almost universal cure In the minds of many, 
are deluding themselves.) 

Miffraine is a disorder ^ich many claim to 
posaesa and not so many really do; If all the 
people who claim this dubtous honour— often 
those who have UtUe better to do than he bored 
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with themaelvM— If all these weie put end to end, 
or eren stood upright in a line, they would surely 
encircle the Earth. True migraine, however, is a 
very olear-cut disease, and happens In a very 
definite type of person. The owner of the 
miffaine tends to be a highly Intelligent and oon> 
sdentlous— even over*coii8eientious— individual 
(not at all like Mra. Jones, who says she suffers 
firom it and could by no stretch of the Imagination 
be described either as intelligent or over-oon* 
sdentlous). The headaches are severe, usually on 
one side of the head only, occur in periodic attados, 
and are not. like the headaches suffered by Mra. 
Jones, ** there all the time.** Vision is affected 
so that there may be hemianopia (i.e.. half-vision), 
fladies of light before the eyes, and the so-called 
fortification spectra ({.e.. sig-sag patterns in the 
Add of vision). The pain la often prostrating, 
and is usually followed by attacks of vomiting. 
Migraine is a mystery disease which apparently 
has something to do with the personality, with 
emotional stresses, and concdvably In some oases 
with allergy; the actual pain appears to be 
caused by spasm of the blood-vessels In the brain. 
The usual treatment is with tablets of ergotamlne 
(Fermergin). but other remedies are also helpful 
in different cases. 

There are a number of other nervous diseases 
the cause of which remains a mystery, and of 
these we shall mention epilepsy, chorea, and pink 
disease. 

EpUepiv is a sjauptom, not a disease, which is 
common at all ages but especially chUdren. It 
has been attributed to St. Paul. Julius C!aesar, 
Napoleon, and (with more justice perhaps) to 
Dostoievsky. Many varieties of attack occur 
often in the same patient, the commonest and 
best known being the grand mal or major seisure. 
In this the patient fdls down unconscioiui and 
rigid and the jaw is clenched, so that there is 
dangw of the tongue being bitten. This so-called 
tmiio phase is followed, within a minute or so. 
by a clonic phase in which the limbs contract 
rhythmically. The attack ends with the patient 
going limp and gradually recovering oonsciouBness, 
a process which may take up to an hour. Occas- 
ionally the patient has a brief warning, most often 
an Indescribable feeling in the stomach. There 
are two common forms of minor seisure. one 
occurring mainiy in children and the other more 
often in adults. The common minor attacks in 
children are often called petit mal or absence, which 
well describes the Instantaneous and brief loss of 
oonsciousness often unaccompanied by any 
change in posture. Becovery is eaually instantan- 
eous. On the other hand, in the other forms of 
epilepsy which arise from various parts of the 
brain, but especially from the lolie under the 
temporal region, there is often a warning similar 
to that which may precede a major seisive. In 
these cases the patient ^ows only confusion, no 
definite loss of posture, but automatic activity 
such as frimbllng with buttons, muttering, and 
grimacing. Following these attacks there may be 
a quite prolonged period of confrision in which 
the patient may wander away and occasionally 
may be violent. Criminal acts are very rarely 
carried out in this state. 

A large number of people have had one or two 
fits in their lives, particularly at times of physical 
or psychological stress. ** Fever '* or ** Febrile ** 
convulsionB (often called teething fits in the past) 
are eztonntiy common in young children and are 
often thon^t of as something different from 
epilepsy since the attacks rarely continue in later 
years. This form of epilepsy and some cam of 
petit mal are the only forms in which hereditary 
factors are imi^rtant in the causation, and these 
are the least serious forms of epilepsy. They are 


being effective only against minor seisures. 
Which one to use and whether to use one at all is, 
of course, quite a complicated judgment, and must 
be left to the doctor. Epileptics often find it 
difficult to get work because of the rductance of 
employers to take on someone who may be more 
prone to accidents and whose fits may distress 
other workers. Obvioudy there are some jobs 
which epileptics should not do because of the dan- 
ger involved, (from, for example, moving machin- 
ery). and they should not drive a car. A few 
cases are so severe that work is almost impossible, 
but employers have a duty whenever possible to 
employ these people whose mental health may 
suffer greatly if they are made to feel outcasts 
and who ordinarily are as efficient, or even more 
so. as the next man. It is also hoped that 
employees will become less prejudiced about 
epilepsy as the general public become less ignorant 
about medical matters. In this way epileptics 
will come to be accepted in all those kinds of 
employment for wliioh they are well suited. If 
some of the famous men who have suffered from 
this disease had had to rely on the.charity of some 
employers today the world would we been much 
the poorer, although possibly ire could have 
managed without the generals. \ 

The British Epilepsy Association exists to 
give guidance to people with ^ilepsy. their 
families, and friends. It provides a frill-time 
welfare service and a chain of social dubs. It is 
concerned by means of books, films, courses, and 
lectures to make known the true facts about 
epilepsy. It seeks to share its knowledge with 
organisations in other countries. Its offices are 
at 8-6 Alfred Place. London, W.C.l. Tel. 
LAN 2704/6. 

Chorea, or Rt. Vitus* Dance, is connected in 
some way with rheumatism, especially with 
rheumatic fever. It is much less common than 
formerly, and is also known as Sydenham’s chorea, 
after the English physician who first described it 
and to distinguish it from Huntington’s chorea, a 
serious hereditary and Incurable degenerative 
disease which leads to progressive mental deteriora- 
tion. Fortunately. Huntington’s chorea is rather 
rare. The patient with Sydenham's chorea Is a 
child, most often a girl, and one who has been 
rather delicate and nervous. She shows an 
inability to keep still and makes purposeless 
movements, such as writhing and twitching of the 
limbs and grimaces of the face. The speech may 
be affected, and the muscular inco-ordination may 
be so pronounced that dishes or other objects fall 
from the hands when lifted. Tlie treatment for 
chorea is that for acute rheumatism with the 
addition of sedatives. The heart may be affected. 


Pink Disease is a disease of young children 
between the ages of six months and three years. 
Why it should be included here is not certain: for 
its cause is unknown, and the theories to explain 
its origin range frrom the supposition that It is a 
vitamin-deficiency disorder, an infection, or the 
result of poisoning by mercury in teething 
powders, to the more probable theory that it is a 
vasomotor disorder like chilblainB brought about 
by the nerves which control the diameter of the 
arteries. (Here it should be said that ” teething 
powders,** whether or not they play any part In 
causing this disease, should never be used any- 
how, since in the first place — doubtless to the 
great .indignation of mothers who. of course, 
alwairs know best— one must say that it Is 
extr^ely uncertain whether the many disturb- 
ances allegedly due to teething have anything 
to do with teeth at all. and secondly, that whether 
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AnoUhnewnUe oedema. Another myeterioiaji 
due&ee* oommon to both chiidriRTi and adnlts. 
mentioned here beoaiue it. too, eeems to be 
pai^ by malfunctioning of the nerves oon- 
troUing ^ bloc^-vesselB. is anglo-nearotto asdema 
in which attacks of oedema (swtiling) occur in 
vail^ parts of the body, but are most apparent 
in the thee. Undoubtedly allergy to various 
foodstuffls can play some part, but emotional 
factors are at least eaually important. Very 
firequentiy, without any warning at all — ^but often 
after an emotional outburst— the face vdthin a 
ahmrt time swells so that patient is almost 
literally unrecognisaUe. Sometimes the sw^lng 
is so severs that breathing is endanger^ by 
oedema of the glottis, the entry to the windpipe. 
An immediate injection of adrenalin usually 
starts to clear up tiie condition, and for later use 
the antihistamine drugs have proved helpM. 


THE DBOENBBATIVE DISEASES. 

There are very many conditions coming into 
this category, and they are given different names 
according to the parts of the nervous system 
affected. However, they all have this in common, 
that they are the result of a degeneration of groups 
of nerve cells, usually for no known reason, and. 
since nerve cdls once destroyed can never re- 
generate, the diseases are usually irreversible and 
progressive. In a few cases, however, they can 
be arrested or simply die out. 

It would be Impossible to deal even briefly with 
all these diseases, so here only a few of the more 
common ones will be discussed. The ones we 
shall mention are: muscular atrophy, amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis, disseminated sclerosis, 
syringomyelia, and subacute combined degenera- 
tion. 

Muscular atrophy is, in fact, a whole group of 
diseases in which there is some damage to the 
lower parts of the nervous system, usually in the 
nerve cells at the point where they leave the spinal 
cord. The common type, protfressive muscular 
atrophy, occurs In middle age or over, and the 
patient begins to note wasting of the muscles in 
first one hand and then the other. Ultimately, 
the hand becomes claw-shaped, and some wasting 
may spread up the forearm. It may finally 
spread up to the base of the brain, with fatal 
results. There is no known cure. In children a 
similar condition is peroneal muscular atrophy, in 
which degeneration of the nerve cells in the spinal 
cord leads to wasting both of the hands and legs. 
In this case the disease may stop of itself after 
several years. 

Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis affects both the 
lower and higher nerve cells. There is wasting 
of the hands and arms, with increasing weakness, 
and the legs show a spastic type of paralysis, 
i.e., they do not waste, but the muscles are in 
varying degrees of spasm and the knee-jerk and 
other reflexes are increased. The disease has 
been treated with concentrated vitamin £, but 
the results are uncertain. It tiiould be noted 
that to say that a disease is incurable is not at idl 
the same thing as saying that the patient is going 
to die from it. Borne of these diseases progress 
very slowly, or may stop of themselves, and any 
disease process tends to go slower as one gets 
older. For example, many old people with 
cancetr die of old age long before they are in danger 
of dying flrom the disease. 

Disseminated sclerosis— aderoslB means harden- 
ing of the affected parts of the nervous system 
— is a progressive condition which goes on with 
periodic intermissions of improvement. Often 
the first symptom is double vision or sudden 
weakness in a limb, but the later symptoms are 
UagAy those resulting from loss of muscular 
co-ordination : thus, when the patient is asked to 
shut the eyes, stretch out the arm at right-angles 
to the body and then touch the tip of his nose, he 
manages the first part of the movement fairly 
adequately, but as the finger nears the nose it 
starts to wobble and fails to reach its goal. There 
is thus some loss of sense of position and diifloulty 
in carrying out such actions as drinking tea from 
a cup. Another typical symptom is nystagmus, 
in n^idi, when he is asked to look to one side, the 


patient's eyes jerk back and forth (this condition 
is, of course, also a feature of so-called ** miner's 
nystagmus,** which appears to have a large 
psychological element and certainly has nothing 
to do with disseminated aoleraBis). In later 
stages the spinal cord becomes affiBOted and there 
are varying degrees of paralysis in the lower half 
of the body so that the legs are useless and there 
is loss of control of bladder and bowels. Thus, 
although disseminated sclerosis is not by itself a 
fatal disease, it does result in the long run in the 
patient becoming Increasingly bed-ridden. Ex- 
amination of the nervous system reveals that the 
covering of the nerve flbres--which have a sort of 
insulating layer much the same as in the case of 
electric wires— has been damaged and the under- 
lying fibres have degenerated themselves. Where 
this damage occurs, and this appears to be com* 
pletely fortuitous, determines the nature of the 
symptoms and where they occur. Many treat- 
ments have been tried, but their number only 
emphasises how little we know. The disease may 
be the result of Inborn weakness in the fibres, of 
allergy, or of a virus infection with a so far un- 
discovered vims, but since it occurs in young 
adults in the prime of their life it is a particularly 
tragic disorder. Strangely enough, it is confined 
almost entirely to Europeans, and is rare dsewhere 
in the world. 

Syrinoomydia, another degenerative disease, is 
caused by the formation of small cavities in the 
upper parts of the spinal cord in the neefle and 
chest regions. These cavities become surrounded 
with scar tissue, and hence interfere with nerve 
impulses passing down the areas where they 
occur. The patient may be any age between ten 
and thirty, and suffers from both sensory and 
motor symptoms. There is wasting of the muscles 
of the hand, and sometimes of the arm and 
shoulder, and specially typical is loss of the sense 
of pain with retention of the sense of touch. 
Because of this, the patient may bum or cut his 
fingers without noticing anything. The disease 
is slowly progressive over a long period of time, 
and there is no known effective treatment. 

One of the few degenerative diseases whiffli can 
be treated is subacute combined depeneration, whkfli 
is invariably associated with pemidous ansemia. 
A middle-aged patient notices numbness, pins and 
needles, and so-called lightning pains in the fingers 
and toes and later In the limbs. The muscles are 
weak, and the tongue is smooth and glossy. On 
examination, the symptoms of pemidous anmmia 
are found. Treatment for the anmmia puts a stop 
to the disease, although damage already done 
may remain. 


IMFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 

These are those, such as shingles or neuritis, 
which may be due, as is shingles, to virus infection, 
or to various causes, as is neuritis. The virus 
causing shingles is apparently the same as that 
causing chickenpox. phingiss. or to give it its 
pro^ title herpes soster (it must not be confhsed 
with herpes laMaUs or cold sore of the lips, with 
which it has no connection whatever), shows itsdf 
In the form of a band of pain surrounding the 
upper abdomen or chest, which is then followed by 
an eraptlon with blisters in the affected area. 
There is no spedfic treatment: aspirin may be 
given for the pain and the reuption pataited 
collodion or '*Kew Skin.** Ordinarily the oon- 
dition dears up fairly quidcly, but the pain may 
pc^st for a long time. Injections of vitamin 
Bl2 are sometimes helpful. 

The word ** neuritis.'* meaning Inflammation of 
a nerve, covers many different types of Illness: 
polyneuritis, simple neuritis, neuralgia, sciatica, 
prolapsed vertebral disc, and other conditions. 
All they have in common is nerve pain: for, as in 
the case of "colds," one cannot assume that 
because a condition has one name it represents one 
disease or has even one cause. 

Afukiple, peripheral, or pdh/neuritis is, as the 
name indicates, a condition In which mimeroos of 
the polpheral nerves, mainly in the limbs, are 
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affected. The Bnnptome will warr aocordliiK to 
whether motor or aeoaotr nervee are attacked. 
The causH are tbiIoub: poisona, Buch as lead, 
anenic. or alcohol: bacterial poIboob. such aa 
thoBe of diphtheria. tirpholcL or gonoirhcaa: 
Titamin defldendeB. as in beii*berl; and. Anally 
dJaeaBea of metabolism. Boch as diabetes. Barely, 
aa infection known as acute Infiectlye polyneuiltlB 
causes the eymptoma. The parts affected 
depend to some extent on the caose. Thus 
alcohol brings about, when taken in excess, pain 
In the calves and foot-drop (i.e.. the foot bangs 
down and cannot be raised to its normal position): 
neuritis due to diabetes and arsenic shows similar 
symptoms, whereas la lead poisoning not only the 
foot but also the wrist may be affected. Diph- 
theria tends to attack the palate and the eyes, 
causing dUBculty in swallowing and in vision. 

The ordinary type of neuritis, however, is 
localised— and here it should be said that many 
pains described as neuritic are nothing of the sort, 
being probably caused by flbrosltis or mnsde and 
Joint discnrdeis. Typical of localised neuritis is 
Bell's palsy, neuritis of the facial nerve, in which 
one side of the face Is paralysed so that the eye on 
the affected side will not shut, and the mouth 
droops down. Asked to whistle or blow out his 
cbeeks. the patient with facial paralysis is unable 
to do so. The usual cause of Bell’s palsy is cold — 
for example, it is common to find that the patient 
has been driving with the car window open in cold 
weather. But fhdal paralysis may also be caused 
by Infection in the middle ear. Most cases clear 
up in a fairly short time, but in a few instances the 
palsy is pennanent. There is very little evidence 
that the treatments usually employed, such as 
electrical stimulation, have any effect, but in- 
jections of concentratMl vitamins B may be used. 

Other familiar types of neuritis are ieiaUea 
and neuritis in the atm. They can be caused 
by firactures. or pressure from tumours, or the 
callus (excess bone) in badly healed fractures; 
cold. too. is said to be a factor, and then there is 
always ” idiopathic neuritis ’* — which, in everyday 
language, means that one does not know the 
cause. Most cases, regrettably, are idiopathic. 
In sciatica, we have a condition which is not a 
disease but rather a symptom. The familiar pain 
down the back of the leg may be caused by alcohol, 
rheumatism, diabetes, tumour, flbrositis, ** slipped 
disc." arthritis of the hip joint, dislocated sacro- 
iliac joint, infection such as tonstUitis. and so 
on. Treatment depends on the cause, which 
frequently is never found. 

ProHavstd Intervertebral disc is a popular disease 
In these days. It causes a sciatica-like type of 
pain, and is brought about by the bulging of an 
intervertebral disc (the shock-absorbers, which lie 
between the vertebrm of the spinal column) into 
the area where it can press upon the nerve root. 
Treatment Is Hist by rest and pain-relieving drugs: 
if this is not enough laminectomy is performed and 
the protruding part of the disc removed. 

Paralysis offUans or Parkinson's disease may 
result in young adults following an attack of 
enoephalitif^ or in older people. In whom the part of 
the brain concerned simply deteriorates. The 
face becomes expressionless, the movements stiff 
and slow, gait shows a shufBlng tmidency. In 
which the patient bends forward and seems to be 
running to catch up with himself. There is 
tremor of the fingers and the so-called "pill- 
toning** movements, in which the thumb and 
fingers are constanriy moving against each other. 
Treatment is by drugs, such as byosclne or more 
modem proprietary ones: in some casea surgical 
operation has been used with varying degrow of 
success. The disease is also known as shaking 
palsy.** 


MENTAL DISEASES. 

Fsydhoili. 

Mental diseases are divided Into psy^oM 
(i.e., insanity) and neuroses (i.e., what Is ordln^y 
known aa •^narves **). ]^6ho0^ to tm 
are dlvldad into oiganlcittiaftinoti^ 
tophyikildiiaMn and tbose In whidino physteal 


cause has been discovered. In point of fret, ttie 
distinction into orsnnic and frmcticmal is rather 
meaningless: for if we accept tbe modem view of 
psyeboeomatio medicine whidi regards the bo<!^ 
and mind as a singie unit it is dear that organic 
disease bitags out psydiological defects wbidi 
were already there and that frmctlonal diBBa ae 
must, in the final analysiB. be the result of phyd^ 
chemical causes, even if this is brought about by 
mental stress. 

Organic disease results from poisoning of the 
nervous system by such poisons as alcohol, carbon 
monoxide, or lead: vitamin defidencieB. as in 
pellainra; infretions sudi as syphilis: and 
degeneration of the brain, dther primary or as a 
result of poor blood supply. In all cases its main 
gymptoms are oonftision. signs of other disease, 
and loss of memory. Alcohol leads to various 
conditions: In ddiritm tremens heavy bouts of 
drinking end in deUbrium (**D.T.b"), confbBion. 
hallucination— althonifr not neoesitoly of p^ 
elephants or rats. It is a serious direase, but the 
outlook is much Improved since it vtes di^vtted 
that injections of concentrated vltaiiiins B and O 
in the form of ** Farentrovite *' can I 
chronic cases Kortakov *8 eyndrt 
Itself in the form of mental det 
memory defects. There can be little 
previously existing mental InstablllU 
disposing factor in these conditions. \ 
may be said of general vatalyidB of the intone or 
Q.P.I.. and in this case the immediate cause is 
syphilitic infection of the nervous sretmn. Nev^ 
theless. of all the patients with chronic syphilis, 
only a numl^ get syphilis of the nervous 
system. O.P.I, Is typically associated with the 
usual symptoms of organic disease and delusions 
of grandeur; for example, a man with this disease 
may go out and buy several expensive cars in one 
day. However, it is not uncommon to find G.P.L 
associated with severe depression— a^ln the 
picture depends cm the previous personality. At 
one time O.P.I. was considered hopeless, but 
treatment by malaria (that la. deliberate Injection 
of malarial genua) was found to be helpfuL 
Today, although in some places the treatment la 
still uj^. penicillin is found to be adequate. 
The association of the above symptoms with a 
positive Waasennan test— ^bich proves the 
presence of the splroiduBte in the blood — ^indicates 
neurosypbiUs. When the lower centres of the 
nervous system are affected the disease is known 
as tabes dorsalis, in which there is difficulty in 
passing urine, limb pains, inability to stand when 
the eyes are closed, and finally difficulty In wag- 
ing. The patient becomes paralysed and ulti- 
mately bedridden. Treatment is with p enici l l i n . 

People age at varying rates, so that some are 
hale and hearty at eighty or ninety whereas others 
are old at sixty or seventy. They pr^nt the 
typical picture of old age; " second childishness 
and mere oblivion, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
everything." When this condition, which is 
caused by degenerative (dutnges in the brain or by 
defective blood-supply resulting from arterio- 
sclerosis. is pronounced we 55^ of smiU 
psychosis. There is mental confusion, forgetful- 
ness. and delufdcnui, in which the previous per- 
sonality defects which we all have are accentuate 
Buch patients may have to be put under special 
care, but the process is largely Ineveraible. 

The frmctional psychoses are two In number; 
Bcbiaopfarenia and manic-depressive Insanity. 
In scMsophrenia, which, when It oooun in early 
adult life, is knovm (or used to be knm) aa 
demmiio prosetw. the symptama are buane. 
There are delusions and haUudnatfons, ao that 
the patient often belfevea himself to^be pers^ted 
and hears voloes wffich say objectimialfie thinre 
to him. Sometimes the schisophrenic is wildly 
excited, and in other cases he goes into a state of 
stupor which is desctlbkl as a mtatopte ^te. 
Although the disease is described as frmctloDi^ 
recent discoveries seem to sugg^ that tlm is 
some derangement of the blood chemistry. 
Treatment by insulin and the new tranquiUlsIng 
drugs bas revotattooised the outlook In this 
admittedly serious disease. lnde»l. some oasse of 
psycbosls are more easily treated tbra newbie 
patients, since toe fbtmer respond to physloal 
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methods, whereas the latter mar rsQulre ftirly 
prolonged psychotherapy (psychological treat- 
ment) and are less responsive to drugs. 

In cases whidi do not respond to other methods, 
the brain operation known as leueotcmy may be 
performed, lieucotomy is also performed to 
alleviate Intractable pdn. as in incurable cancer, 
but some of the ataiaxio drugs (tranaulllisers) axe 
probably equally useftd for this purpose. Leuco- 
tomy involves the severing of the connecting nerve 
fibres between oertatn areas of the brain, and the 
results are often favourable, but in fact the 
operation diould be performed only in cases where 
the outlook is otherwise very poor; chronic 
severe neuroses, frequent attacks of manic 
depressive psychosis, severe chronic depression, 
and schizophrenia which has not responded to 
other forms of treatment. The operation reduces 
anxiety, fear, aggressivenesB. and agitation, but 
may result in the less-desirable symptoms of 
apathy, impaired Judgment, lack of self-control, 
and loss of initiative. 

Bdiizopbrenla developing in later life is likely 
to be less dramatic in origin, and the delusions 
tend to be more systematised — ^that is. they take 
a persistent form, which does not change from 
day to day. This type of the disease is known as 
parav^renia. In those beyond middle age the 
rare but dangerous condition described as pwa- 
noia may develop in which there are no hallucina- 
tions and the only symptom is a completely 
systematised collection of persecutory delusions, 
which on recital may sound entirely convincing 
even to the ordinary doctor. 8uch people are 
dangerous precisely because they are so plausible, 
and they fill the ranks of the litiiHous, the trouble- 
makers. and the political and religious eccentrics. 
One such patient known to the writer spent his 
life in a mental hospital from which he had parole, 
employing this to form a society propagating 
highly eccentric sexual and political beliefs. It 
says little for the inteliigence of the general 
population that his meetings were Invariably 
crowded out (although, of course, when one reads 
of the people who apparently believe that the 
various fictitious famUies on radio or televlaion — 
the Groves, the Archers, and the like~~Teaily 
exist, one need not be surprised at such examples 
of communal dottiness, even if one may despair 
of democracy). 

Mamie-depressive insanity is characterised by 
mood swings in which the emotions alternate 
between wild elation without obvious cause and 
equally causeteBS depression. However, the 
picture is not quite as simple as this; for phases oi 
mania or excitement may occur without depression 
obviously following, or there may be a single 
attack of depression with no manic phases. 
The disease may be absolutely incapadtating, or 
there may be periods of relative normality: 
typically, then, manic-depressive insanity is a 
disease of alternating moods. The depression 
responds to electroconvulsive therapy or E.C.T.. 
but mania Is less responsive to treatment. How- 
ever. it ordinarily remits of Itself. Sometimes hi 
middle age invoMionat depression occurs, and 
this in the vast majority of cases is cured by 
E.C.T. As In the case of schizophrenia drusns are 
increasingly used for depression. Chloipxomazine 
In the former case and in depression Nardil or 
Tofranil, etc. The ever-present risk in depresdon 
Is suicide. 


Henroala. 

The main neuiosM are anxiety neurosis, hy- 
steria, and obsessional neurosis. Anxiety neurosis 
is an illness in which the main symptom (as tbe 
name implies) is anxiety. There is fear which 
rationally the patient knows to be groundless: 
there may be anxiety attacks, in which the heart 
pounds, tbe patient feels he is going mad, is 
unable to steep, and worries *' for no reason at 
aU.** In hysteria, anxiety is laigdy absent, but 
there may be apparently physical symptoms 
ranging firom panics of the limbs to blindness, 
deafhesB, inability to write, and lapses of memory 
(the so-oafied hysterical fb^es or Boas of memory). 
Tjpioal of kustelia is the fact ttot the patient te 


less worried by his symptoms than would be 
expected ftcm their apparent seriousness; this 
Is what the early psychiatrists described as **la 
belte indifference.*^ The reason for the io- 
^erenoe Is simple— it Is that tbe paralysed 
individual wants to be paralysed, the blind want 
to be blind, the deaf to be deaf (there ate none so 
blind— or deaf— as those who don't want to see. 
or hear), and tbe person who doesn't want to 
write conveniently finds that he cannot 

Generally speaking, neurotic people are suffer- 
ing from a failure to face up to reality. They 
axe not physically ill and are largely the end result 
m a faulty upbringing. It Is wrong to suppose 
that the only bad families are thoee In which the 
children are iU-tieated: much the worst ones are 
those in which children are spoilt, the parents 
possessive, and the wrong kind of love is dispensed. 
Neuroses are tbe result of a conflict between 
primitive desires and what the indiriduai has 
been brought up to believe be riiould be. For 
example, before an examination a student may 
develop a nervous breakdown because he fears 
failure when be has been brought up to expect 
success. The excuse, of course, is “ overwork " 
—an entirely non-existent condition. With his 
breakdown he solves his problem, be avoids the 
tear of falling and preserves his self-respect: be 
has been ill. Similarly, the soldier with " shell 
riiock" (another non-existent condition) has a 
conflict between bis sense of duty and his fear of 
death, which again is solved by becoming ill. 
Or. to take a final example, a woman feels the duty 
to look after her ageing mother. But die also 
wants to get married. So she unconsciously 
develops a neurosis which says, in effect. "I 
should like to do my duty in looking after my 
mother, but unfortunately 1 am unable to." 
Ihere is an unconscious rebellion on tbe part of 
tbe mind. 

Neurosis, in effect, is not a disease — ^It Is a self- 
inflicted injury, a fonn of maladaptation to life. 
The neurotic, no matter how much be suffers, 
does not want to get well : he has found some way 
of getting along, even if a foolish way, and he 
intends to keep it. Often bis symptoms are the 
sort of excuse that say: " If only 1 wasn't ill 
what wouldn't I be able to dot " The neurotic Is 
a person who is different and Is afiaid to be him- 
self; bis problem is a conflict between being 
•• ordinary," " like other people," and being what 
he was supposed to'be. You will find some farther 
retexmioes to ueuroste in Section Q, Part H. 

Obsessional Neurosis is a more severe type of 
neurotic iUness: for although In anxiety neurosis 
we find such symptoms as phobias— irrational 
tears of open spaces, closed spaces, animals, and 
so on — obsesdonal states are characterised by 
compulsive feelings that certain acts must be 
performed or certain thoughts thought. In a mild 
form we all have obsessions: we feel that we must 
walk on tbe spaces between paving-stones, that 
we must touch lamp-posts, and so on. But when 
this type of oompulslon gets to the stage when we 
must go back several times to make sure the lights 
have bem put out, when we feel the need to wash 
our bands every few minutes, become obsessed 
with numbers on cars or dates on coins, then it 
becomes a nuisance and requires treatment. 
Usually the treatment is psychotherapy— 
whether psychoanalysis according to the method 
of Freud or shorter methods— and. in serious cases. 
Physical methods such as L.S.D. (lysergic arid) or 
leuootomy. The obsessional neurotic Is a person 
who feels that life must be controlled; he Is ** a 
creature who moves In predestinate grooves— 
he's not even a bus but a tram." His symptoms 
are an attempt to devise self-imposed rules which 
will control the unconscious desires of which he 
issoaftaid. 

Neurasthenia is an entirriy imaginary eondition 
allegedly due to exhaustion of the nervous system. 
Since no such condition exists, we need not bother 
with it. Neuroses cannot- be treated by teeding 
tbe nerves (which are pertectly normal). They 
can be helped by such things as sedatives, but hot 
cured. Neurosis hat nothing at aU to do with 
disease of the phyeieoBL nerves, so nerve tonies do not 
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eseisL and anvone who aotertt that fhev do is a 
hmibuo* GHycerophosphateB and tbe usual con- 
tenta of tonics ore excreted almost as soon as they 
axe taken in, and tonic wines ore one of the best 
ways of becoming an alcoholic. The one reason 
for not taking alcohol is when one craves it. and 
many a “respectable** old lady has required 
several dust^Mtrts to carry away the store oi 
empty bottles left b^ind when she died. 

Psyeh&patMo PersonalUv is tbe term given to 
anyone who has different standards of behaviour 
from those generally accepted by society. Some 
of these unfortunates may be inadeautUe, that is to 
say. although perfectly intelligent, unable to earn 
tJm own living. Others are the ereaiive people, 
who. as in the case of Van Gogh, did many eccen- 
tric things but also many productive things — 
Van Gogh was gifted, or cursed, with an Intense 
se^tlvity. Lastly, there are those who have 
what others regard as peculiar sexual habits. Of 
the first two rlanmw nothing more need be said, 
and all that is necessary Is to mention certain of 
the so-called sexual perversions. (V^enwesayso 
called the implication is not that none of these 
forms of behaviour is perverse but that some of 
them are carried out by otherwise quite ordinary 
people.) Sadism and Masochism refer to, in the 
first place, pleasure in inflicting pain and. in tbe 
second, to receiving pain. Tbe pleasure is 
sexual, and It is incorrect to talk of cruelty in 
itself as sadism. Sadism is named after tbe 
Marquis de Bade, who suffered from this perver- 
sion. although he certainly did much less harm in 
his small way than numerous politicians or 
generals of our time, and masochism is named 
after the Austrian novelist Sacher-Masoch. who 
wrote books which, although unpleasant, were not 
notably more so than certain Sunday newspapers 
of today. 

Matiwhaiim is sexual self-stimulation. Need- 
less to say. it produces no more nhysioal harm 
than ordinary sexual intercourse — that is to say. 
none at all. aitbougfa some people have the strange 
belief that every act of intercourse weakens the 
body and it has even been believed that each act 
sliortena lifo by a speelflc length of time. This is 
rather illogical in view of tbe fact that most of the 
fiunous lakee have been noted for their longevityl 
Ifostnxbation is almost universal in infsney. 
adolescence, or even in later life when other outlets 
are not available. It need only be a matter of 
oonoem: (a) when it is chosen in preference to 
normal sexual activity, or (b) when it is compulsive 
and excessive, since then it is a sign, not of sexual 
desire, hut of severe underlying anxiety. 

Bomosexualitv Is. as presumably most people 
now know, an attraction between individuals of 
the aama aex. Feminine homosexuality is not 
Illegal in Britain, but male homosexuality Is. 
The Wolfonden Beport of 1067 takes a much 
more toleiant view of the problem than has been 
hitherto ennent, recommending, in effect, that 
homosexual acts between consenting adults should 
be legalised. Homosexuality Is, so far as is 
known, not inherited, and is the result of psycho- 
logical difficulties in early development; occa- 
sionally it can he treated by psyebothimpy, but 
it is doubtfol whether those *' cured** in this 
way were ever genuine homoeexuals. To imy 
humane person it must seem that tbe Wolfenden 
Beport givee a eenalble solution to tbe probtom: 
for it is difficult to see why the homosexual diould 
be treated differently from ttm beteroe »u^ 
offender. That is to say, wbat adrdts do (with 
consent) together is their own huslness. hut the 
male homosexual who seduces a boy under age 
should be treated in no way differently fnm the 
man who gednoes an under-age girl 

All that remains to be said is that many of these 
conditions axe treatable or. if not treatable so Hu 
as cure is oonoenied. they can at 
The world Is foU of people who w ** diff^t **; 
there are those who axe difl^t in tte right way. 
who thoold take m*lsfkctl<m from thMr adi^^ 
meats, and those who are different in the 
way. who dioold aekk, exp^ advice. S1 im» 


Health Service, although group treatment has 
simplified the problem. However, any person 
with such difficulties would probably benefit 
from a discussion with his fiunily doctor. 


DISEIASES OF THB SKIN. 

The skin in the course of development before 
birth is parUcularly closely associated with the 
nervous system. It is therefore not surprising 
that so many skin diseases are Influenced by 
emottanal states. Other causes of skin disease 
are infectiooB. glandular disorders, vitamin 
defidenoies. and the numerous conditions for 
which no cause has beoa discovered, but which 
presumably axe due to metabolic disorders. 

One of the commonest drin symptoms is itehina 
or pruritus. It may accompany many different 
general diseases, for example diabetes and 
jaundice. It may also be troublescime during the 
mmopause (the change of life in women), in old 
age. or in nervous conditions. Sedatives and sex 
hormones sometimes help the itchl^ during the 
menopause, and there axe ointmente whidi may 
be nseful. \ 

Itching in the region of the anusland genital 
organs is relatively common. It ma^ be caused 
by worms, by irritating vaginal dischuge, or by 
sugar in tbe urine, as in diabetes. The alteration 
in the normal bacteria of the bowel which follows 
treatment with various antibiotics also often 
causes anal pruritus and soreness. In many cases 
hoa'ever the Itching has some psychological cause. 
In treatment it is important to avoid ointments 
and creams which contain a local annsthetic. 
because these substanoes can cause severe allergic 
reactions if used for longer than a few days, and 
may thus make the condition much worse. 
Treatment with a local corticosteroid application 
is more effective and safer. 

Parasites, such as the scabies mite or lice con 
cause severe and persistent itching. Tbe scabies 
mite is very small, and since it burrows under the 
skin surface. Is unlikely to be seen; it is the cause 
of itching most commonly between the fingers 
and on the front of the wrists. The itching is 
worst when the body becomes heated, as in bed. 
Tteatment consists of painting the body from head 
to foot with benxyl benxoate application, followed 
tbe next day by a hot bath. Since scabies is 
contracted through close personal contact with an 
infested person it is often desirable for several or 
all members of a fiunily to be treated at the same 
time, even though only one of them may be 
affected. Lice are specialists, one type of which 
affects the sralp. another the body, and a third 
the genital area. Head lice are destroyed by 
letbane. body lice by D.D.T (dicophane) powder, 
and genital (pubic) lice by shaving off hair and 
wasMiig. Obviously, the clothes, especially in 
toe case of body lice, should be diiinfested, either 
by the use of D.D.T. or. if this is not available, by 
using a hot iron over tbe seams, which lice (for 
some inexplicable reason) seem to flavour. Apart 
from the discomfort they cause, lice are dangerous 
as potential carriers of typhus fever. 

Baldness, or Alopecia, is a very common condi- 
tion, as is manifested by the extraordinary number 
of preparations advertised as caring it. Ytoen 
many pxeparations are offered for the treatment 
of one condition it is a fair judgment to ass^e 
that none of them is likely to be effective. JPjew 
are. in fact, two types of baldness; one, which is 
much the commoner, is hereditary, and cannot be 
influenced in tbe sliwtest by any treatment, the 
other, alopecia areata, is caused by nervous stim. 
and would recover in most casra by itself, whether 
one a seflution of soot and rrater or tlto rapst 
expensive ** hair food." Thera Is no auch thing 
as a hair food, any more than there is such a 
thing as a nerve food, and althoutfi it is probable 
that hair hygiene may d^y Mdness, It o^ta^^ 
cannot prevent it. All hair tonics and foo^ ^* 
are useteas. and thdr^lessim fr only equaled 
by their costliness. Those who ^ve lost their 
hair and find it growing a^ after using sohm 
alleged tonlo are people who have had alopecia 
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areata and whose hair would have crown back 
anyhow. In women the hair often thbu out soon 
after a preenaocy, but a few montha later it 
oaually retnma to normal. 

Seborrhoea is a condition in whi<^ there is over- 
activity of the aebaceouB glands. The most usual 
form it takes is dandruff. However, it takes 
other fomis, and those who have dandruff may 
also have ladies on the fhce, shoulders, and chest. 
Hi these areas there is a patchy, greasy, and often 
Itchy, ndi which does not clear up until the 
priinaiT condition In the scalp is dealt with. The 
scalp uiould be washed with one of the modem 
Bulphur-oontalning duunpoos at least twice a 
wedc. and the affected parts on the face and chest 
can be dealt with by the use of a sulphur lotion 
(nof on any account by greasy ointments). 
Seborrhoea is not in itself difficult to treat, but, 
dnoe the ocmdition depends on over-secretion of 
sebum,' the skin lubricant, treatment may have 
to be persisted in during the years of early adult- 
hood. when it is most active. 

Erythema Intertrigo is. quite simply, the sort of 
lrritati<ni which ooours usually from excesdve 
sweating under the armpits, between the legs, and 
under the breasts in women. All that need be 
done is to wash frequently and to dust the affected 
areas after washing with powder. This is the 
condition which, in the tropics, is known as 
** prickly heat ** and elswhere as a ** sweat rash.** 
In some people hyperidrosit or excessive swetUing Is 
a problem, especially when the sweating is accom- 
panied with body odour — the sort of thing that, 
according to the advertisements, **even your 
best Mends won't tell you." There is little need 
for anyone in these days to suffer in this way: 
for the cosmetic firms have produced many highly 
efficient deodorants which not only control odour 
but also control the amount of sweating. Chloro- 
phyll. which has been much advertised as re- 
moving odours. Is effective when applied directly 
to surfaces which give off an unpleasant smelL 
Xt is however ineffective when taken by mouth, 
and does not prevent body odours. Stale sweat 
smells bad because it is decomposed by bacteria, 
and this type of body odour can be largely pre- 
vented by preparations containing a harmless 
antiseptic sudi as hexachlorophane and an anti- 
perspirant such as aluminimn chloride (see 
Which, February 1960). 

Erysipdas is an infection of the skin caused by 
the heemolytic streptococcus. It begins as a red. 
raised area anywhere on the body where the germs 
have been able to enter through a small crack or 
cut in the akin. The red area advances and 
spreads over the body until the disease is got under 
control. Erysipelas is very infectious, and those 
who look after the patient should wash their hands 
throughly after contact. At one time the disease 
used to spread as an epidemic throughout the 
hospital wards, but this is very rare nowadays. 
Treatment is. of course, a matter for the doctor. 

Chilblains are common in cold weather, 
especially in those with poor circulation. Ordi- 
narily they occur in the toes and fingers, but may 
appear on the nose and ears. The part affected 
becomes swollen, dusky, and there is pain and 
ItcbJsig. sometimes leading to tdoeratlon. Pro- 
tection of the body, especially the hands and feet, 
from cold is the best and the only really effective 
way of preventing chilblains. Warm lined gloves 
and footwear, and warm stockings or trousers 
should be worn outdoors. Adequate heat i ng of 
rooms is essential: a temperature between 18* 
and 21*0 is recommended (66*'78*F). Most 
tablets, medicines, ointments, or creams for chil- 
blains are useless. A akin affection caused by 
heat is rather grandiosely described as erythema ab 
igne, and is frequently seen on the legs ladies 
addicted to roosting their legs before the fire. It 
takes the form of red patches on the ftont of 
legs, and can be removed ozily by avoiding the 
cause. 

Dermatitis means " inflammation of the 
and therefore the word could be, strictly speaking, 
applied to any skin disease. In fhct the term is 


used almost interchangeably with the term 
e^mo. There are three main types of derma- 
titis or ecsema. The first, primary irritant diet- 
matUis results from injury of the skin by some 
powerful chemical, such as strong alkali or tur- 
pentibm. The second, contact dermatitis is due to 
ransitisation of the ddn to some substance which 
is normally liable to cause this type of allergic 
sensitivity: examples are nickel (in Jewellery and 
suspender buckles), epoxy resins, rubber additives, 
primulas and chrysanthemums, and even in- 
gredients of coemetios. Ckmtact dermatitis may 
continue for a long time, even after the patient is 
no longer In contact with the offending material, 
^e third type is often call^ constitutional ecsema. 
Although the skin is apt to react adversely to 
vturlous irritants and sensltisera the major purt Is 
played by the personality, and there is often a 
history of ecsema. hay fever or asthma in the 
ffunily. Treatment Is more difficult, but local 
corticosteroids and tar. sedatives and psycho- 
logical treatment can be of great help. Infiuitile 
ecsmna also belongs in this cate^ry, but in most 
patients it disappears as the child grows up. 

Impetigo is an infectious skin disease caused 
primarily by the streptococcus, but later often 
infected with staphylocoooL It usually occurs on 
the face, and takes the form of blisters filled with 
pus on a red base; when the blisters tnust their 
place is taken by yellow crusts. Impetigo Is 
very infectious and easily spread by the fingers, 
dirty towels, or cloths: therefore, one of the first 
necessities is to prevent Infection of others or 
reinfection of oneself by avoiding scratching and 
using a different towel each day. which must on 
no account be used by anyone else. Treatment Is 
simple with an antibacterial ointment, so the 
main issue is prevention of contamination. 


Sycosis or " Barber's Bash " occurs in men, and 
is similarly treated. 

Urticaria or NetUerash is a fiimlllar skin disease 
in which itching weals appear on the skin, usually 
for no obvious reason. It is not infectious, and 
can be caused by nervous stress, certain ^ugs. 
allergy to some foods, or even exposure of the ddn 
to cold. In some people it is po^ble to write on 
the skin with a fingernai]: the " writing " appearB 
in the form of weals. This is known as cfermo- 
graphism: It occurs in many normal persons as 
well as in many patients with urticaria. The 
antihistamine drugs are the most usefhl in the 
treatment of urticaria. Urticarial swelling of the 
tongue or throat must however be relieved at once 
and is treated by an injection of adrenaline. 

Acne, or ** Blackheads,** is a condition found on 
the face and shoulders; its appearaoca is so 
familiar that no description is necessary. Acne 
is one of those conditions which is ihe end result 
of many factors. There is, first, a greasy skin, 
the result of glandular upsd; (which is why the 
disease usually occurs in adolescence); secondly, 
there is infection of the ddn; and thirdly, there Is 
blockage of the sebaceous ducts, which ordinarily 
allow the grease from the akin to pass out on to 
the Burfhce. Since the condition starts with 
excess secretion of grease, ointments diould never 
be used, and probably Uie best appUcatlons are 
drying lotions containing some sulphur prepara- 
tion which inhibits secretion of grease. Ihefisoe 
Chonld be frequently wadied. and it is posdbto 
now to obtain detergent sduttons which are both 
antis^o and prevent grease formation. In 
severe cases ultraviolet ray treatment may be 
necessary. 

Eosacea, As has already been implied else- 
where, although the wages of dn may be ez- 
tremdy unpleasant, the wages of extreme virtue 
may be no lees troublesome. Thus rosacea. In 
which the nose and cheeks become ted and greasy 
and the sldn coarsened, occurs alike in dironlo 
alcoholics and elderly ladles with no vices other 
than a preference for strong'tea. Both oases are 
associated with Indlgestton, dnoe, renettable as 
It may semn, strong tea and alcChoI are about 
equally liable to cause the gastritis which may be 
at the root of this complaint. However, in many 
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patlentstbe bhnniiofliuihtiiff iBoained In otber ways 
and psyohologiGal footors are important. 


ZiicAen Plawu la one of the namerona alcin 
diaeaaea which aeem to be due to nervoua atatea of 
tenalon. It may occur on any part of the body, 
bat la moat common on the front of the forearma 
and lesB. The raah tahea the form of nodulea 
which are lilac in colour and have a dent on the 
top: when theae disappear a stain la left bdilnd. 
There la serere itbhlnff . Treatment is a matter for 
a doctor, as it also ia in the case of pgorkuU, a 
▼ery common disease of larsdy unknown origin, 
which is extremely resistant to treatment. It 
tends to run in families. It takes the form of 
Blighfly raised papules, usually on the elbows and 
knees; typically the papules are covered with dry, 
aUvery-looking scales. Apart from the rash, the 
patient la usually in perfisctly good health and 
there is no itching. Many drugs have been used 
In paoriasie. notably ehrymrobin. and while It to 
not diillcult to cause the rash (Which may occur 
anywhere on the body) to disappear in one area 
or even In all areas for a time it has a strong 
tendency to return. 


Warts, or Verrvcae are fkmillar enough. They 
are caused by a virus, and are, theoretically at 
least, contagious (although having removed many 
warts, the writer has never found them con- 
tagious). Most ftequently they are found on the 
hands, but may occur elsewhere. Treatment to 
beet carried out by a doctor, who will use a 
cautery, a caustic carbon dioxide froaen into 
** snow **. A curious feature of the common wart 
is that it can sometimes be caused to disappear by 
suggestion, which to presumably why so many old 
wives charms are not necessarily without effect. 
Different altogether firom the common wart is the 
plantar toaH, which occurs on the soles of the feet 
and often causes a good deal of discomfort. It 
is best dealt with by a chiropodist or in bad oases 
by a akin specialist since it to highly infectious. 


Jcthvosis to a disorder of horn formation with 
which some unfortunate people are born. The 
oU and sweat-producing glands do not function 
well and the skin is dry and scaly like the skin of 
a fish. It to, however, possible to help the condi- 
tion, which does not affect the general health, by 
frequent alkaline baths to wash off the scales, and 
the subsequent use of lanolin to replace the lacking 
oil. La-rge doses of vitamin A aeem to help in 
some cases, and there have been reports in the 
medical Press of cases being helped by hypnosis; 
this, however, is very much a matter for specula- 
tion. 


Cancer, Rodent XJleer, and Cysts. Cancer of the 
akin occurs mostly in old people, and takes the 
form of what is described as an epifheKoma. It Is 
most common on the face or hands, and usually 
appears as a nodule which breaks down and 
produces an ulcer. The glands may later be 
affected, but such cancers can almost invariably 
be cured unless a considerable time has elapsed 
during which they have been neglected. JBoderU 
idoer to a form of ulcer which appears on the inner 
comer of the eye or the side of the nose in old 
people. It does not spread over the body, but 
acts by eating into the tissues in the area where it 
has started. X«-ray or operation to necessary, 
hut the outlook to good. CvsU on the ddn are 
due to blookage-ef the sebaceous glands. They 
may become very large, and are best removed, 
•8 they may become infected. They do not 
turn into cancer, and there to no such thing 
as ** male ** and ** female ** cysts. It does 
sometimes happen that moks, espedally of the 
blntoh-blaok type, may become malignant, so it 
Is perhaps best to have them removed surmcally 
when they exist. AU moks whkh cAonge in 
appearance or Hze should be at once referred to a 
doctor. 


Skill Ofifts, 

These are a very complex subiect which can be 
only briefly dtocuased here. They ore used 
hairicallT for a of oonditioiiB In which 

large aieae at aikki have been removed fkom the 


body, as In bums or serlons accidents. In other 
cases, as in plastic surgery, grafts may be used to 
make a new nose, eyelids, and so on. The follow- 
ing are the main types: 

Pinch Qrafls are small, dxeular pieces of skin 
out from some other part of the body. (The 
former method of using grafts from another person 
has been given up almost completely, since such 
grafts — except in the case of identical twins — 
never ** take.**) The small pieces are laid on the 
area without akin and gradually grow together. 
SplU-iMekness orafls are grafts removed from 
another part of the body by an instroment known 
as a dermatome, which outs sections about 4 in. 
by 8 in. containing port of the deep layers of the 
akin. 


In F%iU‘(hieknesa Orafls, on the other hand, the 
whole thickness of the skin to removed fttnu 
elsewhere and applied to an areq which has to 
bear friction or heavy weights, sunh as the hand 
or the foot. Lastly, and this to largely used in 
plastic surgery, there to the Pediek grc^, which, 
unfortunately, although It to oertfunly the most 
exciting type, to rather dlfficultl to describe. 
Briefly, if one. for example, wants to make a new 
nose, one cuts an area of skin and linderlylng fat 
about 2 in. wide and 5 or 6 in. long In the ab- 
domen. One end. however, remains attached 
80 that it gets adequate blood-supply. The 
problem to how to get this tissue to the nose, and 
this to done by a complicated process of leap-frog. 
First, the flee end of the graft to attached to the 
forearm, whilst Its ** root ** remains in the original 
site, and when it begins to grow and get its blood- 
supply from the arm. the original ** root ** to cut. 
Bo we now have a ** sausage ** of tissue attached 
to the arm. The arm is then lifted to the face 
and kept flrmly in position there until the new 
free part becomes attached. It to then detached 
from the arm, modelled to the correct shape, and 
grows where the nose used to bel 


THE RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 

The main rheumatic diseases (or so they are 
described, although they seem to have little 
relationship one with the other), are rheumaHc 
fever, the acute form, which has already been 
dealt with (P28): chorea, or rheumatism of the 
nervous system, also mentioned (P40); rheumatoid 
arthrUk: (ukoarthriHs; and gout. The only 
thing these diseases seem to have in common is 
that most seem to he associated with the connec- 
tive tissues, musdes or joints-Hbto. of course, with 
the single exception of chorea. Apart from this, 
there to very little similarity. 


Rheumatoid arthritis often starts without evident 
cause in early adult life, and affects the small 
Joints of the fingers and toes, causing swelling and 
pain. No Infective process has been discovered, 
yet the disease goes on and on, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse. It to (and this to all one can 
say) a disease commoner In women, commoner in 
temperate cUmates. commoner following emotional 
stress. Although, as we have seen, rheumatoid 
arthritis to a disease cbaiacteitoed by frequent 
remissions, it takes a considerable time to bum 
itsdf out. The most likely explanation for its 
ocourregioe to that stress reactions act on the 
suprarenal glands and the secretion of cortisone to 
inadequate to play its usual part In preventing the 
body from responding too severely to injury. 
However, the injection of cortisone has proved, on 
the whole, less nseftil than might have been ex- 
pected. and there to little reason to suppose that 
in most oases It to any better than aspirin. 

Ostooarffifttto Is essentially a degenerative disease 
of old people. The bones affected axe ordinarily 
the larger Joints: the khoulders, the hips, or the 
spine. Theta to no disease in the ordinary sense, 
and essentially what has happened to that these 
Joints have got ** old '* and the bone has overgrown 
BO that movement to less simple than it onoe was. 
Osteoarthxltto to not oorahle. but can be relieved 
by drags and physiothezapy. 
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!&«stiiient with aatlblotics to sometimes success- 
ful, espeolaUy If the mother consalts her doctor 
7t otherwise treatment to by a small opera* 




The Ovartee, The two commonest diseases of 
the ovaries are cyi^ and dtoorders arising firom 
hormonal Imbalance. The symptoms of ovarian 
disease ate usually abdoininal or low back 
pains, and heavy and painM loss during the 
periods, which may become Irregular. These 
signs Should be taken as a warning to conault a 
doctor. 


The FaUopian Tubes, Infection of the Fal- 
lopian tubes to cfldled salplngltto. The membrane 
lining the tubes to continuous with the lining of 
the uterus, hence an infection to rarely confined 
to a drcumscribed area In either the tubes or the 
uterus, and pelvic Inflammatory disease to a better 
name for this condition. Pelvic Inflammatory 
disease often follows an abortion, or childbirth 
where part of the afterbirth (placenta) has been 
retained, or can spread fhnn an Infection In a 
nearby organ, for example the appendix. In- 
fection to sometimes conveyed by the blood from 
another septic source in the body. The gono- 
coccus to another cause of infection. The disease 
to characterised by pain and tenderness in the 
lower part of the abdomen, accompanied by fever, 
general malaise and frequently (but not invariably) 
a vaginal discharge. The treatment of pelvic 
Inflammatory disease to usually medical and is 
the same irrespective of the primary site of 
infection. Before the introduction of antibiotics 
the disease often became chronic and the FaUopian 
tubes were frequently blocked by a cicatrising 
scar, a cause of subsequent sterility. 


The Uterus, This to a hollow muscular organ 
and both its musculature and its lining membrane 
can be the site of disease. Fibroids are non- 
malignant muscular tumours Which devdop in 
many women. The main symptom to a heavy 
menstrual loss and surgical removal of the uterus 
(hysterectomy) to often necessary. This to a 
major operation, but modem ansBsthesia and 
operative techniques minimise the discomfort. 
Hystmectomy does not impair sexual pleasure, 
but no more babies can be conceived. Infection 
of the llniiig of the uterus to usually part of a 
generalised pelvic inflammatory disease (see 
Fallopian tubes). 


Cancer of (he Uterus and Cervical Smears. The 
uterus to pear-shaped and consists of a body and 
neck. The wide end to uppermost (the body) and 
the narrow neck (cervix) projects into the top 
of the vagina. Cancer of the cervix to commonest 
in middle-aged women who have married young 
and have had a large family; cancer of the body 
of the uterus usuidly occurs after the menopause 
and to most common in childless women. The 
symptoms are variable and it to sufficient to 
en^asiae that any woman who has unexpected 
bleeding, especially after intercourse, whether 
her periods have stopped or not. must see her 
doctor St once. The treatment depends on 
individual drcumstances, but to usually by 
operation. It to now possible to detect cancer 
of the cervix long before symptoms develop and 
at astage when the disease can be eradicated by a 
rdatlvely sm *” operation. This early detection 
has been made pmble by the development of 
exfoliative cytology. Cells taken from the cervix 
(without dtocomfoH to the woman) are examined 
nnderamicroecope. This test to popularly known 
as the ** cancer test ** or ** cervical smear." A 
cervical wweaj to often taken as part of the routine 
gynsBCological examination by consultants, general 
practitlaners. and family planning doctors, and to 
also bebg included in some population screening 
programmes. It to a big step forward in 
ventive medicine and may ultimately solve the 
problem of cancer of the cervix. Every woman 
bdween the ages of 25 and 60 diould sdse any 
chance to have this test done. 


and laxnesB of the ligaments which support the 
uterus; weakness of the vagbiaJ walls often occurs 
at the same time. The symptoms of uterine 
prolapse are low back pain and a heavy dragging 
feeling in the lower abdomen: these are often 
overshadowed by the distressingly embarrassing 
Incontinence which results from lax vaginal walls. 
The stress of only a sneese, a cough, or a giggle 
often causes the involuntary escape of urine. The 
cure is operative and very rewarding. 


Discharge (Leucorrhoea), A white discharge to 
called leucorrhoea. It to normal for a woman to 
have a white odourless dtocffiarge: medical help 
should be sought if a discharge becomes offensive, 
to unduly watery, to bloodstained or causes irri- 
tation. A discharge can orhdnate in the Fallopian 
tubes and uterus, for example in pelvic inflam- 
matory disease, but to more commonly due to an 
Infection of the vagina by bacteria or fungi. A 
vaginal discharge causes the patient a great deal 
of discomfort and misery but as doom as the exact 
cause has been found treatm^t Is speedily 
followed by cure. 


The change of life or Menopauseis the outward 
manifestation of a change in ^e homonal balance 
in a woman's body: the periodB\8top and she 
can no longer conceive. Blany women are very 
troubled at the prospect of the menopause, wd 
this to not unnatural for nobody likes growi^ 
older. This natural apprehension is overlaid 
with all sorts of irrational fears largely ba^ on 
"old wives' tales." Heavy losses of blood, 
growth of facial hair, depression, loss of sexual 
pleasure, and frequent hot flushes are not an 
inevitable burden. The commonest sympto^ 
are hot flushes and depression, but both are usually 
rapidly relieved by small doses of hormones, 
especially if the wmnan consults her doctor when 
her symptoms first appear. At the menopai^e 
periods may stop rapidly or become irregular 
and finally cease: sometimes a woman misses 
one or more periods, then periods re-start and this 
cycle may be repeated several times before men- 
struation finally stops. The pattern at the 
menopause is as vari^ as woman herself — ^but 
if a woman has had no period for two years and 
then notices spotting or bleeding she should 
consult her doctor to make sure that all to well. 
The menopause has no influence whatever on 
sexual life (although naturally it has on fertility) 
and desire to not affected. It to recounted t^t 
a famous courtesan, at the age of 80. on being 
asked by Voltaire when women ceased to fe^ 
desire, replied. " I don't know — ^I haven t lived 
long enough." 


Dysmertorthasa or pain with the periods, to v^ 
common and most women experience this 
symptom at some time or another. Very often 
a girl’s first periods are troublefree, but dysmenor- 
rhcea develops after a year or two: this suggMts 
that a psychological element to involved. Dys- 
menorrhcea to a symptom which has many varying 
causes, and the sensible thing to do. if pain to 
troubtosome, to to see a doctor. 


Amenorrhaea means stopping of the periods in 
a young woman. It may signify pregnaxu^ or 
glandular disease or it can be purely psychological. 


AborUon, or its more acceptable name, mis- 
oarriage, describes the spontanecmfi or indu^ 
tetmination of a pregnancy before the foetus (baby) 
to aUe to survive. A baby cannot live unless it 
is bom alter the twenty-eighth week of pregna^. 
Uiough many infants bom at this time die. The 
two symptoms of abortion are bleedixtf and 
aMominal pain. Any bleeding oceurring during 
pregnancy ought to be reported at once. Pato 
starts in the back and lower aU^en and to 
usually spasmodic in character, and like cdic it 
works up to a pe^ and then tonporaiily PUSM 
off. Any pregnant woman with pain and blm* 
i^ should go to bed at once aim send f|W her 
doctor. 'When doctors are convinced tihat a 
pregmmcy ^ould be terminated then an aboruira 
tar safe sorgioal means may be petfonned in 
hospital. See D40 (8). 


into the 
attheou 
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OONTRACiBPTION. 

If a couple intends to practice birth control 
expert adyice diould be obtained from their fiunily 
doctor or family planning clinio. The matter of 
whether or not a baby is bom Is too important 
to leave to ^anoe. The method diosen must be 
effective ae well as acceptable to the couple 
concerned, and the extent of the tiholoe only 
emphasises the fact that the ideal contraceptive 
which is best for every couple at all times has yet 
to be discovered. The only method which is 
100 per cent, rdlable is abstinence. If the male 
seed (sperm) fertilises the female seed (ovum) 
then pregnancy results. Contraception is only 
effective if this union is prevented. A couple 
can achieve a measure of cantraception without 
the help of pills or appliances if the husband 
practices eoUua interruptus or they rely on the 
wife's "safe period.** Coitus inisrrupius (when 
the man withdraws before emission occurs) is a 
thoroughly unreliable method which often leads 
to psychological difficulties in both partners. 
The “ rhythm ** or ** safe period ’* method reUes 
on estimatiim the time of ovulation and abstaining 
from intercourse during this time. This is at 
best unreliable, though its effectiveness can be 
improved by keeping carefril records of the body 
temperature on waking each morning as the 
temperature rises once ovulation has occurred. 
The interpretation of these temperature records 
needs care and couples who must rely on this 
method can obtain expert advice from, for 
example. The Catholic Marriage Advisory Council, 
or a family planniim clinic. Barrier methods 
prevent the sperms from reaching the ovum and 
can be used by the man (sheath or condom) or 
woman (cap or diaphragm): the reliability of the 
barrier is greatly increased If it is used in conjunc- 


tion with a spermicidal cream, jelly, or pessaiy. 
A great many women have found that the orw 
contraeeptive pitt is ideal for ihelr needs: it is the 
mose assthetic means (ff contraception and 
offers the most complete protection against 
pregnancy. Oral contraceptive pills contain 
cbendcal substances (oestrogen and progestam) 
which replace the honnones normally released 
from the ovary while an ovum la developing. 
Ovulation does not occur, and without an ovum 
there can be no pregnancy. Pills must be taken 
strictly as directed as the dose is the lowest that 
will provide effective contraception and miiKdng 
a tablet may result in pregnancy. Bide effects 
sometimes occur (for example, nausea, breast 
discomfort, headaches,) but usually decrease after 
a few cycles of medicaUon. Newspaper reports 
of the deaths of young women tAirttig the pill 
have caused widespread ooncem. These tragedies 
have followed blockage of a blood vessel (by 
thrombosis or embolism) and have been carefhlly 
investigated, and the conclusions are that the 
number of such deaths is small and does not 
differ from the number which would probably 
have occurred in any case. No satisfactory pill 
for a man has yet been developed. In the newest 
method of contraception a small plastic fnira- 
uterine device (loop. bow. or coil) is Inserted into 
the womb. Once Inserted it can be forgotten: 
a tremendous advantage to many different peoides 
and societies. It is not as effective as the pill 
but is more satisfactory than barrier methods. 
This intra-uterine device Is not suitable for all 
women and is usually not recommended to women 
who have borne no children or who have very 
heavy periods. However, careful selection of 
suitable women has resulted in a high proportion 
of satisfied users. The search for the Ideal 
contraceptive ccmtinues. 
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SPARE-PART SUROBRY. 

Sfabe-part surgery began when the first pre- 
historic man to survive a traumatic amputation of 
a limb attached a piece of wood to the remaining 
stump to help himself walk or grasp. It remained 
In this phase, with a few exceptions, until the 
present century, when the combined advances of 
many different aspects of medicine made possible 
the insertion of artificial materials and living 
tissues into rather than on to the body. 

A notable exception to this recent development 
is the ancient use of skin grafts. It is often quoted 
that as long ago as the 6th cent. b.c. Indian 
surgeons were moving flaps of dcin from the fore- 
head to the nose to repair severe nasal defects 
(usually a result of the punl^ment of ** cutting off 
the nose"). The Italian, Tagliacozsi, gives a 
description of nose-repairing using grafts from the 
arm in a work published in 1597, and the Madras 
Gazette of 1792 describes in detail the rotaticm of a 
forehead flap to the nose. The old maxim *' there 
is nothing new in medicine *' comes to mind yet 
again. 

Spare-part surgery can be divided into three 
sections: 

(1) the attachment of devices to the outside 
of the body to replace missing parts {external 
spare parts): 

(2) the insertion of parts made of foreign 
dead material into the body: and 

(8) the insertion of foreign, living, function- 
ing tissue into the body {internal spare parts). 

Each presents its own problems, the last being 
by far the most complex. 


1. EXTERNAL SPARE PARTS. 

It is not Intended to discuss the tremendous 
advances that have been made in this field. 
Artificial limbs are being improved continually. 
For example, it is possible to make a power-driven 
upper limb ^t can be controlled by the patient 
from the electrical potentials devdo]^ in the 
muscles of the stump. Although such complex 


spares are seldom required by adults, they may be 
valuable to children, and the cripples of the 
thalidomide disaster have been a great stimulus 
and challenge to the limb-makers. One must not 
forget that spectacles, hearing aids, false teeth, 
and even wigs can be defined as external spare- 
parts. The benefit to mankind of this type of 
spare-part medicine Is incalculable. 

For the future this branch of spare-part medicine 
bolds promise of the development of other artifi- 
cial sense organs. Many years hence we may see 
an artificial eye rdaying its message to the brain, 
for preliminary experiments have already been 
performed with this object in mind. Such 
progress will be especially important in the re- 
placement and bypassing of organs incapable of 
repair, such as the nerves from the eye and ear. 


2. INTERNAL SPARE PARTS. 

Dead and Inert Foreign Materials. 

Artificial spare parts of metal, plastic, or dead 
tissues have been of most value in the replacement 
of those parts of the body that have a simple, 
relatively inert, mechanical function, such as 
arteries and joints. Three problems face the 
surgeon. The first Is to insert the spare part with- 
out infection, for infection around a foreign body 
almost always results in its extrusion from the 
host. Secondly, the material inserted must be 
acceptable to the tissues. The chemical and the 
physical properties of a spare part are important. 
Vitallium and stainless steel evoke little tissue 
reaction, and most of the newer plastic materials 
based on nylon, Terylene, or polyrthylene none at 
aU. Nevertheless, even an inert material if it is 
porous will evoke a foreign-body reaction in 
response to the changes of tissue and surface 
tension in and around the pores, and any constitu- 
ent that is at all water-soluble may cause inflam- 
mation. Thirdly, but by no means least, the 
material must be stnmg enough to withstand the 
enormous stresses of dally Ufe. The strains 
placed on an artificial hip Joint by a few yean* 
weight-bearing are far in excess of the stresses and 
strains that we expect our motor-car engines to 
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withstand. Fortuiuitely the newer metals and 
plaatloe aie both Inert and stronff; Indeed, much 
of this Held of apaie-pait auisery could not have 
developed without the brilliant disooverlee of the 
and Other Industries. 


ArUaolalJoliitB. 

Since 1988. when Bmlth-Petersen found Vital- 
Hum to be a suitable metal for inserting Into the 
body, many types of roare hip have been made. 
Mew cups have been inserted between the joint 
surfaces: the head of the femur <thigh bone) has 
been rablaoed: and in recent years complete 
joints have been Inserted. The problem of wear 
due to firlotlon. not so serious in the older opera- 
tions where one surface was living and capable of 
self-repair, has not been completely solved and at 
the moment these spare parts are being inserted 
only in elderly patients. Time will tell how 
BuocesBfbl such operations can be. The produc- 
tion of a ** frlctionless ** joint is now being pursued 
many workers, and the complete replacement 
the hip joint will probably soon be a common 
routine procedure. 

ilpart from the problem of wear at the Joint 
surfaces the orthcmffidic surgeon (who deals with 
bones and joints) has also to solve the problem of 
making a pennanent joint between the spare part 
and the bone. Occasionally the metal wears right 
through the bone or, more often, just becomes 
loose. Much vrork will have to be done before we 
have a spare part that the skeleton will accept 
without oomplaiut. Probably this aim will not be 
achieved until the growth and metabolism of the 
host bone around the spare part can be controlled, 
and tbe stresses can be transmitted from it to the 
host hi a more physiological manner. 

Many other joints have been replaced, the 
finger Joints In patients with severe rheumatoid 
arthritis, the elbow, and the knee. The problems 
are similar but greater than those of spare hips: 
fixing metal to bone becomes more difficult as the 
bones get smaller and the mechanics of the joint 
more complex. 


Arttfidal Arteries 

The replacement of arteries with artificial tubes 
has developed over the last 15 years. The tech- 
niques of joining vessels have been understood 
■inoe the beginning of the century, but suitable 
materials with which to make arttfloiai arteries 
have become available only recently. Fifteen 
years ago the enterprising surgeon simply sewed 
together two strips of man-made fibre cut almost 
literally firom his shirt-tails, but now we have a 
vast array of vessel substitutes, klany are made 
of Dacron (Terylene). One difficulty with these 
tubes is that they kink when bent, and we still 
hope to develop a more flexible elastic graft, 
mth suOh substitutes one can replace a segment of 
vessel knowing that the holes in It will be effect- 
ively stopped by blood clot: that a firm fibrous 
reaction will devtiop at the line of stitches to bind 
It to tbe hoet vessel; and that, provided there is 
enough blood flowing through, it will not become 
ooduded by blood dot. 

These smfta are not perfect. Thus, though the 
material is strong enough to withstand the arterial 
blood pfMBure for many years, it does not conduct 
blood se well as a normal vessd and thromboBis is 
a hasard. Partial replacmnent of an organ may 
fall because of the progression of tbe primary 
disease. As total replacement of all the vessels is 
impossthle. we will continue to have late failures 
until we esa also ours or arrest the underlying 
dlaeeae. It foilows, therefore, that the aim of 
gpare-part surgery should be the complete removal - 
and total replaoeinent of a diseased organ or 
system. 


AxUfldal Heart Valves. 

The aortic valve (sas P87) Is often to extensively 
destroyed by disease that repair is impossihle. In 
■udi dreuBBStanoea tbe damaged valve must be 
replaced wttli an arttftolal one or one from another 
paraon. Tha valve moat eommonly used la the 


Starr valve, made entirely of metal and plastic, 
but freese-dtled aortic valve homografts. taken 
Boon after death, are also used. Both may be 
oonsldered as inert foreign materhU. for the cells of 
the fireese-dried valve are dead and disorgauised 
and do not cause an Immune response. 

Sometimes patients can be given three artificial 
vdvee— aortic, mitral, and tricuspid (see P87). 
This is as near as we can go at present towards 
giving them an artificial heart. Imt it is unUkely to 
be long Ijefbre an artificial pump will be inserted 
as a long-term replacement for the myocardium. 

The heart valve presents another complication 
of spare-part surgery. The materials of which it 
is made are Inert when placed in soft tissues, but 
not when placed in a continuous stream of blood. 
Whereas the normal valve fails back away from 
the mainstream, when Mood is ejected from the 
ventricle, the ball of the Starr valvejles right In the 
middle of the stream. Turbulent mw around the 
valve may cause sufficient destructibn of red blood 
cells to produce anfiemla, and If Ithe thrombus 
around the valve becomes infectecL endocarditis 
(see P30) will develop, which may be fatal. 

It Is in many ways surprising that' either artifi- 
cial or freeze-dried valves function so well: some 
Starr valves have been in position for as long as 5 
years and the one-year sucoesa rate for these 
operations Is now well above 70 per cent. 


Artificial Hearts. 

The ** heart-lung *’ machine Is both an artificial 
heart and an artificial lung, and is used extensively 
during cardiac surgery. It is only recently that 
very small pumps have been devised that can be 
left connected to the conscious patient to replace 
or aid the heart muscle for long periods. 

When perfected these devices will be used when 
the muscle is so weak that It is unable to function 
properly following the repair or replacement of 
chronically diseased valves, or after Infarction 
(P30) of the heart muscle. Thus such a device is 
not an artificial heart, just a temporary artificial 
left ventricle— though it represents the beginning 
of another new field of spare-part surgery. 


Artiflclal Nerves. 

Fer (he Heart. The commonest conducting 
system to be replaced with an artificial device Is 
the conducting system of tbe heart. Failure of 
ventricular contraction due to a permanent or 
transient heart block results in a fall in blood- 
pressure and collapse. (Conversely, the same 
result will occur If the heart-beat becomes exces- 
sively fast. In either cose, whatever the cause, it 
is necessary to control the heart rate to maintain 
life. An artificial pacemaker takes over firom tbe 
natural one. The battery and timing device 
replace the natural pacemaker (slno-auricular 
node) and wires replace the special conducting 
fibres of the normal heart, the ends of the wires 
being placed on that portion of the heart that one 
wishes to oontrol— usually the ventricle. 

The problems of implanting wires and fixing 
them to the heart are no different from those 
already discussed, but a new problem arises — tbe 
source of power. Early models had the wires 
coming tfi an external electrical source, and tem- 
porary pacing Is still done in this way. This is 
unsuitable as a permanent method, as the site at 
which the wires come through the skin Is extremely 
susceptible to infection. Pennanent pacing is 
therefore achieved with either long-life implanted 
batteries (needing regular renewal) or by Induo- 
tlon. In the latter system the wires from the 
heart are brought to a coil beneath the skin and 
current is induced therein from an overlying 
primary circuit. The souioe of power is then 
external, removable, and without any direct 
oonnectiaDS with the internal secondary circuit 
(Fig. 1). This overcomes the problems of sepsis, 
breidQige of wires, and renewal of power supply. 
Eeoently attempts have been made to harness 
electric current produced within the body as a 
source of powec 
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Perhaps we are not far from the day when a 
patient may have three artificial heart valves and 
an artificial left ventricle paced by a pacemaker, 
whidi is in turn fired from the electrical activity of 
the rlRht ventricle. This may be as near as we 
will get to a truly artificial heart, at least for the 
next 50 years. 


Other SUe$. The development of the cardiac pace- 
maker is far ahead of all other artificial nerve 
implants. Electrodes have been Implanted on the 
bladder to stimulate micturition in parapl^cs. 
and attempts have been made to control the 
sphincter of the bladder to prevent incontinence 
of urine. Anal incontinence has also been studied, 
and the most promising approach Is the stimula- 
tion ^ the sphincter from the outside with a dumb- 
bell-shaped electrode fitted Into the anal canal. 
These efforts will no doubt lead to the development 
of permanently implanted electrodes with external 
inductive power circuits to maintain sphincter 
competence but which allow it to relax on demand. 

A flnai example of the way in which man is 
attempting to take over the nervous control of the 
body is the study of methods of pacing the nerve 
to the carotid sinus. The carotid sinus is a 

baroreceptor ” which monitors the blood- 
pressure and transmits information to all the 
various mechanisms which help to avoid unwanted 
changes in pressure. By padng the nerve trans- 
mitting such information, the aim is to regulate 
blood-pressure artificially. 


8. INTERNAL SPARE PARTS. 

Living Tissues. 

In many instances we have within ourselves the 
tissues reauired to fashion a spare part. Flam of 
skin can be fashioned into new noses, the ileum 
can be made into a bladder, the colon can become 
an oesophagus. 

The use of host tissues depends to a large extent 
in the Ingenuity and technical skill of the surgeon. 
Provided the bl(^ supply of the part remains 
intart Or is re-establiedied. the tissue will live, and 
often shows a remarkable degree of adaptation to 
its new function. 


Living Foreign Tissue. 

The problems of placing living foreign tissue 
into the body are those outlined for inert matwials. 
with the addition of several greater ones. aU yrt to 
be fully resolved. Thus, first, one must obtain 
suitable material. Second, the latter murt 
kept alive during transit from donor to host. 
Third, it must be kept alive within the host. 
These problems are best discussed in the context 
of renal (kidney) transplantation. 


Source of Materials. 

Organs for transplantation must be living and 
healthy. The obvious source is another living 


person, as tests of function can be performed 
preoperatlvely and the organ removed at leisure 
and at a time most suited to the well-being of the 
donor, recipient, and surgeon. Is it morally and 
ethically right to ask or expect a healthy subject 
to donate a kidney? This problem does not arise 
with other organs such as the liver, heart, or lungs, 
for the living have none to spate: but. as it is well 
known that man can live a normal life with one 
kidney, relatives are often eager to volunteer as 
donors. Donation is not. however, free from rirt^ 
Nephrectomy (removal of the kidney) has its 
hazards, such as hsBmonrhage, in addition to those 
associated with all operations, such as pneumonia 
and pulmonary embolism. After the donor has 
survived the operation there Is still the possibility 
of an accident or disease process affecting the 
function rt the remaining kidney. Against these 
problems must be set the undoubted fart tiiat 
transplants from live, related donon do better 
than those from dead, unrelated donors. The 
problem is one for the Individual surgeon con- 
cerned. Obtaining kidneys from dead bodies has 
its problems. The liest source is the recently dead 
young person, but there are legal problems con- 
cerning the rights of the relatives. Most relatives, 
however, agree to the removal of a kidney. 


Preservation ol Organs. 

Whatever organ Is used, and whatever its 
source, it inevitably undergoes a period of 
isohflBmia (being without blood) between removal 
and insertion. The effects of this isohiemia are 
minimised by keeping It as short as possible and by 
keeping the organ cool. A cold kidney (4**C) can 
surrive six hours or more of total ischtamla and 
function. A warm kidney is severely damaged 
after 80 minutes, but may stiU recover after one 
and a half hours of Ischnmia. 

Any organ must of course be removed In aseptic 
conditions, and if the donor is alive this is done aa 
an elective procedure in an operating-theatre 
adjoining that in which the recipient is being 
prepared. The kidney is then carried from one 
room to tiie next, and the IsrtiaBmla time is that 
which is needed to make Joints in two blood vess^ 
(10-20 minutes). With cadaveric donon the 
preparation of the recipient takes longer, as it is 
b^un as an emergency after the danw hM died. 
The kidney is therefore washed through with ooid 
saline solution and kept in ice until the recipient is 
ready. 

In ideal conditions a transplanted Udner will 
produce urine as soon as the clamps are i^oved 
from the blood vessds. There may foUqw a 
diuretic (high output) or anuric (low output) phai^ 
dftp ftyi ding upou Uie degree of tubular death in the 
kidney. 

preparation ol the Reotpisiit 

Surgeons like to operate on a fit patient, for an 
ill one la more sosoeptible to all the oQmmqa post- 
operative oampUcatioDB. Patients in kidn^ or 
Uver faihiie axe not uBoally BubJerted to operatioii. 
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but in transplantation these are the Terr subjects 
with whom the surgeon has to deal. The im- 
mediate suooees of kidney transplantation is 
entirely dependent upon the efficiency with which 
an artiflcial kidney can bring the patient back to a 
normal condition before operation. Careful use 
of the artiflcial kidney gives a lit patient who can 
withstand surgery and the necessary postopera- 
tire medication. Without such preparation the 
mortality rate is high. 

There is no madiine to replace liver Ainction. 
and hence liver transplantation is performed on 
sick patients. Passing the patient's blood through 
a pig or human cadaveric liver has not been out- 
standingly successful in the treatment of liver 
coma. Once an artiflcial liver is available to 
prepare the patient, liver transplantation will 
become a practical proposition. 


Surgical Techniques. 

Joining the vessels of the graft to those of the 
host is a fairly simple procedure reaulrlng the basic 
skills of vascular surgery. In the case of the 
kidney, there are three large tubes to Join: the 
renal artery, renal vein, and the ureter. Each is 
joined to its counterpart in the host, except that in 
the case of the blood vessels, any suitable sized 
vessel will do, and the internal or common iliac 
vessels are more convenient than the patient’s 
renal vessels. 

The transplantation of other organs, such as the 
liver or the lungs, is more difficult, as there are 
more (usually smaller) vessels to join. 

The development of the techniques of trans- 
plantation have depended upon work in animals. 
Many thousands of renal, liver, heart, and lung 
trani^ants have been xierfomied in dogs and 
kidney and liver techniques perfected, so that the 
practical proUenia of inserting the graft into the 
recipient are now the least of the transplanter’s 
worries. 


Preventkm ot Rejection. 

Once inside the recipient, perfused with recipient 
blood, the transplanted organ is subjected to the 
major hazard of this whole problem— namely, that 
of host rejection. 

From a very early stage in interuterlne growth 
special cells develop, particularly in the thymus, 
which are cimablB of recognizing any protein 
which is foreign to the body. They then migrate 
to populate the so-called reticuloendothelial 
system. These ** self-tecognising ” cells can 
Initiate a series of responses by which any ** non- 
self ” material is destroyed. This, in very simple 
terms. Is the basis of immunity (tes P68). Any 
cell capsMe of initiating an immune response is 
called an Immunologically competent cell. 

Foreign tissue is destroyed either by antibody 
produotiQn or a local cellular reacUon. It is 
thou^t that the local cellular response is the most 
Important line of defence. Circulating antigens 
are released by Implanted tissues, but in small 
amounts, so that there are probably only low levels 
of circulating antibody. 

If one aooqpts ^ medumism of graft rejection 
then a number of methods of preventing this 
response beoome apparent. Only two are of 
practical value today. 
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These studies are in their infimcy and involve 
many sophisticated techniques. 

Recipient and donor should have the same 
blood group. White blood ceUs can also be 
** typed ” in the same way as red cells, but this is a 
much more difficult procedure. 

A hoBt-versus-grafb reaction can be detected 
before transplantation by injecting the recipient s 
Ismiphocytes (PM) into the skin of the donor and 
observing the local reaction. This test can be used 
only with living donors. 

Prevent Ote Boat Becoaniaina ** Non-aelf** 
Material, Once a foreign tissue is in the body and 
has acquired a blood supply from the heart, there 
is only one way to stop the host recognising and 
starting an Inunune reaction against it — to destroy 
those cells involved in the recognition process. 
This is known as immunosuppresnon. The small 
lymphocytes are the target cella( and there are 
three poi^ble methods of attack. \ 

Irradiation, Total body itradli^tion was the 
first method to be tried, but was gii«n up when it 
was found that the dose required to achieve 
effective immunosuppression invariably killed the 
host. Local irradiation of the graft is u^ 
occasionally to help suppress a severe rejection 
phase. 

Cytotoxic Bruoa, Many drugs have bi^ 
studied, but by far the most succemful is azathlo- 
prine (Imuran). Imuran will destroy all types *» 
white cell, and complete depression of marrow and 
lymph-node activity can occur If the dow is not 
carefully controlled. Cbrtisone has an inhibitory 
effect on the reticuloendothelial system and is um 
in combination with azathioprine. The ot^ 
cytotoxic drug in common use is actinomycln C. 

The present-day successes of kidney trans- 
plantation are due either to chance tissue compat- 
ibility or the control of rejection by azathioprine 
and cortisone, but better substances are needed. 


AntUymphocvtc Serum, The wholesale destroc- 
tion of bone marrow and lymphoid tissue is a 
blunderbuss approach. Antilymphocyte .senm 
can specifically destroy those cells believed to ^ 
responsible for graft rejection. . It is made by 
Injecting human white cells into the horse and then 
preparing the anU-serum in just the same way ttot 
the anUsera against many bacteria are made. 
Preparations can now be made of pure anti- 
lymphocyte riobulin. As white cells from many 
different subjects have to be pooled to get enough 
for an adequate antigenic stimulus, the antiserum 
is species— but not individual-Hipeciflc. 

Studies with this substance In man are just 
beginning: those experiments that have been 
performed show great promise. Antils^mphocyte 
serum is the only speciflc immunoBuppressIve 
agent yet developed and those patients who have 
received it both preoperatively and post opera- 
tivdy have shown a worthwhile improvement in 
their tolerance to the grafted kidney. 


The one-year survival rate of the graft is con- 
tinually improving. Figures of 80 and 90 PM cent 
have bem elided, while the ovf^l world flgim 
for living related donors is about 70 pm oMt—fpr 
unrelated cadavMic donors the flimre is about 60 
PM cent. 


Make ihe GfoJl Non-anliffenie, Homozygous 
(identical) twins have an idMitioal genetic make- 
up. Tissue grafted from one to the othM is 
totally accepted. The results of kidney trans- 
pli^ between identical twins are excellent, some 
nmetioning 6~8 years aftM transplantation. Such 
igiod results justify the use of a living donor, but 
tegrettably few patients with kidney failure have 
an identical twin. 

Attempts are being focused on ways of typing 
the tissues of both donor and recipient to set the 
best dsgeee of tnummological compatibility. 


Liver ftansplantatton. 

A few livers have been transplanted between 
humans and many have been exchanged between 
dogs. The lattM work has shown the procedure 
to be techirically possible and that the problems 
of rejection can be met In the same way as kidney 
transplants. Many animals have surriv^ ^ 
months, some as long as a year and a half, but 
there are no long-term survivors in man. 

The flincticns of the liver are more complex than 
those of the kidney and certainly less weU under- 
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Stood. Thus, though the blood of a man in 
hep^o ooma (imoonBciousnesB due to liver failure) 
can be passed through another human or pig Uver 
to lower the ooncentration of bile pigment and 
ammonia, there is often no change in the level of 
coma. A fhlly ftmctionlng transplanted liver 
would presumably restore a patient in liver failure 
to normal, but this has rarely been achieved for 
even a short term. 

At pie^t imyone attempting liver transplanta- 
tion for hepatic failure must work with a very ill 
^ipi^t. foA t^ chances of success are slight. 
With the kidney this problem was overcome by the 
development of the artificial kidney : little progress 
can be expected with liver transplantation until 
we have an effective artificial liver. It would help 
in the making of such a machine if the biochemistry 
of hepatic coma were more fully understood. 

Liver transplantation will become a practicable 
procedure when the problems of temporary 
supPCNTt for the patient in liver failure and the 
rapid collection and perfusion of the cadaveric 
donor liver have been solved. 


Other Organs. 

The transplantation of the heart, lung, pancreas, 
gut, and endocrine glands are all technically 
feasible procedures. An ape heart has been in- 
serted into a man. though its function Quickly 
failed. At the time of writing (February 1968) 
the second human heart transplant carried out by 
South African surgeons was reported to be 
functioning five weeks after operation. One 
patient has had a successful pancreas transplant. 
So continued progress is being made. Any organ 
that can withstand being without a blood supply 
for SO minutes may be transplanted, and as our 
knowledge of the immune reactions increases so 
these transplants can be kept alive for longer 
periods. 


Other Tissues. 

Perhaps the most Important body tissue to be 
transphuited, and certainly the one that has made 
all the recent developments of transplantation 
possible, is blood. Blood transfusion is a form of 
tissue transplantation, the value of which is in- 
estimable. A major part of modem surgery could 
not be done without it. The transfer of blood- 
cell-producing tissues, the bone marrow, has not 
been so easy. It is beset with all the probtems of 
organ transplantation. Experiments have shown 
that antilymphooyte serum will improve the 
results of bone-marrow exchange. If a diseased 
blood-forming system could be completely des- 
troyed and replaced with a healthy one a great 
number of diseases such as aplastic anssmia (F25) 
and leukiemia (P26) might b^me curable. 


drew renewed attention to a subject that had been 
studied for many centuries: the origin of ab- 
normally developed children. Various coUections 
of malformations had been made from the 16th 
cent, onward culminating in Taruffl's TeraMoav 
in 8 volumes (1881-1805). but it was between 1880 
and 1000 that the Leipslg anatomist. Wilhelm His, 
described a number of abnormal young embryos, 
in order to investigate the possible mechanisms of 
development of various abnormalities. Others 
extended this work and noted that many early 
embryos showed defects also seen in deformed 
stiU-bom or live-bom infants (for example, 
deformities of the extremities or of the brain and 
spinal cord, such as sjnna bifida, anencephaly, etc.). 
It was realised that early disturbances of foetal 
growth might cause similar abnormalities to those 
found in abnormal individuals, and that the death 
of the embryo in Instances of severe interference 
with growth was a change different only in degree 
from that which might cause a malformation. 
Almost a hundred years before these observaticms 
were made. G. 8t. Hllare had produced abnormal 
chide embryos by pricking them with needles 
introduced through holes In the shell, or by 
varnishing the egg to exclude oxygen. These 
early experiments and those of Drlesch, who 
Induced the formation of “ twins " in sea urchin 
eggs by placing them in warm water, represented 
the b^nnings of the science of experimental 
teratology which has. in recent years, made a 
considerable contribution to our knowledge of 
early manunalian development. 

The factors that cause malformations may lie 
divided into those which act via the genetic consti- 
tution of the embryo, and those which are a result 
of changes in the intra-uterine environment. 
While it is with these latter factors that this 
discuBBion is concerned, it diould be pointed out 
that abnormalities of the x and v chromosomes 
(sex chromosomes) or of the other 22 pairs of 
chromosomes (autosomes) may give rise to 
cliaracteristio syndromes or malformations. 
These abnormalities will not be further considered 
except to say that the majority of autosomal 
abnormalities are probably lethal, and that rela- 
tively few embryos which are abnormal in this 
respect survive to give rise to abnormal infants. 
The large list of agents potentially harmful to the 
feetus is growing, as more information is obtained 
from experimental work. Yirus infections, 
radiation, drugs, chemicals, hormones, malnutri- 
tion. and physical injury have all been shown to be 
capable of producing abnormalities of develop- 
ment under appropriate circumstances. A 
niunber of agents of this kind will now be con- 
sidered and their possible mode of action described 
where it is known. It must be emphasised that 
although many teratogens have been described, 
very little is known about their method of action. 


Virus Inleotloiis. 


The future of transplantation is bright. Solving 
the problems of immunity will solve many of the 
fundamental problems of cellular biology. Trans- 
planting organs successfully will give life to many. 
All this will repay the singlemindedness and 
courage of the few 'who have pressed on in this 
field during the last twenty yean in the face of 
failures, discouragement, and seemingly insur- 
mountable barrien. 

(Beprinted with modifications firom the BrUiah 
Medical Journal, 1967, 4: 157-161. with the 
kind permission of the author and the publi< 
rtiers). 


CQKGENIT AL RAXJWIIATIONB 
(TBRATOLOGY). 

At the end of 1061. reports began to appear in 
medical Joumids of malformed children, bom to 
mothers who had taken the drug ** thalidomide ** 
during their pregnancy. These reports, and those 
which followed in the next two years, demonstra- 
ted yet another hasard to which the developing 
fcBtuB might be exposed— eubstanoes taken by 
pregnant women which were active teratogenic 

n i.e.. substances inducing abnonnal forma- 
organs and tissues. These t^c events 


An Australian opthalmologist (Gregg. 1041) 
was tbe first to realise that an epidemic of C^ennan 
measles (mbella) had resulted in the production of 
an abnormally large number of Infants with eye 
defects, bom to mothers infected with the causa- 
tive virus in tbe early stages of pregnancy. These 
findings, and the association of German measles 
with other malformations, notably of the heart and 
ears, have since been amply confirmed and exten- 
ded. Many other viruses have been lOiown to pass 
from mother to festus, but evidence Incriminating 
any other virus in teratogenesis in man is lacking. 
Although virus Infection during pregnancy may be 
associated with tbe birth of an abnormal child, 
these infections are so common, and high fever. 

administration and metabolic disturbance 
such common features of the accompanying lllnenL 
that a number of ** ted herrings ** are Innoduoed 
into any study of viral teratogenesis. 

In an effort to overcome these dllBonltlea. 
prospective studies of large numbers of women 
during pregnancy are being carried out. In these 
studies, the lai^ number of individuals who are 
infected without any evidence of clinical lUness are 
also detected. The method used is to take blood 
samples in tbe early and late elages of pregnancy 
and to test for the presence of antibodies to infec- 
tive agents in both samples. Any change^ etther 
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eventB, aU new dniCR are now examined routinely 
for powible teratogenic effects. The only really 
safe course, howeyer. Is to avoid drugs of all kinds 


the develcment of an antibody not preaent in the 
first sample or a significant increase in antibodies 

already present, may be observed and 

provides evidence of Infection. In this way, a during pregnancy, 'linta they are absolutdy 

recent study in the United States of America has necessary. 

provided some evidence of a possible lelatlon^p 

between Ooxsaokle B« virus Infections (** Flu * - 

like illnesses with sore throats) and the occurrence othw 

of conseniial heart dlwwie, but the rdationshlp Is _ 

not yet proved. Eomumea, 

1. Intulin: The children of diabetic mothers are 
a special grotm in several respects. Becently. 
however, a characteristic bony deformity of the 1^ 
has been described which Is possibly related to the 
administration of insulin to the mother. This 
association cannot yet be considered proved but it 
Is certain that inmiHn him allowed many dlabetio 
women to have nomud children who would other- 
wise not have been well enough to undertake 
pregnancy. 

; 

2. CofHsoneondlislafed Compoflfidr: Although 
these hormoneB ate capable of producing deft 
palate in rodents, there is no evidence to implicate 
the drugs in teratogaiesis In nwn. In general, 
lust aa In diabetes, the conditions for which these 
compounds are given have a greater Immediate 
relevance for the continued survival of mother and 
baby. 

8. ArUi‘(hvrotd Druifa: These drugs, given for 
overactivity of the maternal thyroid gland, are 
able to cross the placenta and may thus act against 
the foetal thyroid, causing a diminution In the out- 
put of thyroid hormone. After this, the pituitary 
gland of the foetus produces more thyroid stimuln- 
ting hormone and the thyroid Is thus forced to 
grow exceselvdy. often produdng a goitre (which 
may even affect the normal process of delivery). 
This effect cannot be regarded as truly ** terato- 
“ but Indicates an altemative mode of action 
indirectly via the 


Ionising radiation is a normal part of our life in 
the form of isotopic sources in the earth, irradia- 
tion from outer space and the small doses to which 
we are exposed during chest and dental X-ray 
procedures, etc. Very extensive studies of the 
effects of radiation on embryonic development 
have been made in animals. All stages have been 
examined and the effects of radiation on sperm and 
ova also observed. Borne important points have 
been demonstrated In these experunents. In 
general It may be said that so-called “ harmless ** 
doses are probably not without biological effect, 
and may act by potentiating genetic factors 
associated with malfonnatlon. This has been 
shown to occur in the mouse by L. B. Bussell, who 
found that a strain of mice oocasionally diowlng 
skeletal abnormalities, produced rather more 
abnormal oflgprlng after low dosage irradiation. 
Direct effects of larger doses have unfortunately 
been studied In man. Japanese children in micro 
at the time of atomic explosions who were exposed 
to varying doses of Irradiation, showed evidence of 
impair growth, small head size and oocasionally 
mental retardation. Other reports have diown an 
aseociatlon between irradiation in vUsro and cere- 
bral abnormalities at high dose levels. Intra- 
uterine irradiation associated with dia 4 niOBUo X- 
rays has also been found to be dangerous to the 
foBtus. although In a less direct way. There is 


evideM showing that ddldren irradiated during 

pregnancy are more likely to develop a mallgnaiit developing glands of the embryo, 
tumour In childhood are normal canirols. 


Although all of these facts point to the obvious 
pxecautioDB necessary with regard to Irradiation 
and pregnancy, it should be emphasised that 
direct Irradiation probably plays a small part In 
teratogenesis in man. More important is the 
effect of ** background ** radiation in potentiating 
other biolcgical factors. 


Drugs and UaUonnations. 

Thalidomide: The abnormalities induced by 
tbaUdomide include absence of limbs, gross 
rtiortenlng. and absence of bones of the forearm. 
The malfonnatlona are generally bilateral and 
symmetrical, and the arms are involved more 
often than the legs. Heart disease, abnormalities 
of the eyes and external ears, and kidney mal- 
fimnatlona may also be produced by this drug. 
Very small doses of the drug are teratogenic; a 
case Is reported In which a woman took two 100 
mgm. tablets on the fortieth day of her pregnancy 
and later gave birth to a child with deformities of 
all four limbs. This extreme sensitivity to the 
drug has been oonflxmed by other case reports. It 
Is also true that administration of the drug 
produces abnormalities in almost 100 per cent of 
&e foetuses expowd. provided it is given at the 
critical period of development. From a number 
of careftd studied It is apparent that this danger 
p^od in man is from the 84th to 60th days after 
the last menstrual period. Early dosage causes 
ear and cranial nerve abnormalities (days 84-88): 
upper limb maifonnatlons occur later (89-44 days), 
followed by lower limb anomalJes (42-^8 days). 
At about this time (40-46 days), most heart defects 
probably occur. How the drag works on the 
embryo is unoertain. but in experimental work 
this compound has been diown to inhibit cell 
growth and division. Perhaps one of the most 
Sirtnrblng facts about the entire thalidomide 


4. Sex Hormonea: In the same way, these com- 
pounds. sometimes glvmi to prevent abortion In 
early pregnancy, may produce masculinlsatlon or 
femtninisation, depending on the compound and 
the sex of the child. 

Gytotoxlo Drugs (substances Inhibiting cell 
growth and divlBion): These are used primarily In 
the treatment of malignant disease but are also 
used to suppress the immune response In diseases 
of ** auto-immune ** origin, such as some kinds of 
kidney disease. All compounds which are effec- 
tive In treating malignant diseases are capable of 
disturbing the division and growth of primitive 
cells. Thus, they will affect fcetal tissues as well 
as those of a malignant tumour. Many spedes of 
animals have been used in experiments with these 
drags and most major malformations may be 
produced. There have been several reports of 
abnormal children born to mothers treated uith 
cytotoxic drugs for malignant disease. 

Antibiotics: Although sulphonsmldes. strepto- 
mycin and penicillin, and tetracycline have all 
been shown to be teratogenic in a n l m aJs, there is 
no evidence of teratogeneste In man. Tetra- 
cyclines. ^wever. must be considered as poten- 
tially ftongerous drugs in pregnancy. Tetra- 
cyeUae crosses the placenta and may discolour 
foetal teeth and inhibit bone growth. Its effect in 
muTi should be more closely watched. 


Other Compounds. 

Some naturally occurring agents may be diown 
to be teratogenic In animals. 6-hydroxytrypt- 
■.mina Is a oompound which, in man. is Important 
in the oontiol m small blood vessels. If mven to 


oisBawr m that the drag was developed as a rats daring pregnancy, the ohangM to ve^ tm 
** hs-wn^i— ** sleeping tablet which was non-addlo- to the uterus reduces blood flow to the placenl^ 
tlve and whieb. even If aoddentally talcea to and malfonnations may re^t. It is easy to 
enomioiig Quantities, did not UlL Tliese virtues speculate that this type of change to iwc^ble 


led to the wldsepread use of the compound, tous 
adding to the stoe of the dtoaeter. " 


for many snomaltoB to man, but it to not, at 
preeeut, possible to test this hypothesis. 
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fixperimental Teratogens. oeiig with a similar ** identifloation '* pattern to 

A number of oompoonds. never administered to ***“*5^ has been 

man. are teratoeens. DmiiIIm fh* annaMwif uav shown that if foetal liver odls and heait cells are 


of relevance erf these compounds to immaTi nial- 
formations, a great deal of valuable information 
has been obttined by using t^et n experimentally. 
The dye, trypan blue, has been found to produce 
heart defects in rats which resemble those seen in 
man. These defects are found to be due to im- 
proper folding of the heart tube. Early In deve- 
lopment. the heart is a straight, contractile tube 
which gradually folds and divides into four 
chambers. If this folding is imperfect, the relative 
positions of the chambers change and the vessels 
which enter or leave them may thus be forced to 
take up abnormal relationships with surround!^ 
tisBuee. By studying this abnormal situation In 
animals, much may be discovered about the 
mechanical production of defects in man. 

Another example of this kind, relating to kidney 
malformations, has been investigated by Monie. 
He found that a certain cytotoxic drug prevented 
proper development of the verteb^ column. 
This resulted in failure of certain vessels to develop 
normally, and the kidney, which normally develops 
in the pdvis and moves up the posterior abdominal 
wall in later development, remained in the pelvis 
resulting in “ectopic kidneys**. f.e.. those in 
abnormal situations. These are most often situ- 
ated in the pelvis in man. 

An important general point can be made from 
experimental work. I dentical malformations may 
be caused by the administration of many different 
compounds, or as a result of several different 
pathological processes. In other words, not all 
similar malformations need necessarily have a 
common cause. Elimination of a particular 
teratogen (e.c., Hubella virus, by the development 
of a vaccine), may reveal the existence of other 
dangerous agents. Only constant attention to the 
prevalence and type of malformation seen in a 
given population irill allow early recognition of 
any new factor, and this can only be done by 
keeping careful registers of cases, much in the way 
that epidemiologists study the spread of Infec- 
tions. 


Immunological Aspects ol Intra-uterine Life. 

One of the most rapidly expanding areas of 
medical knowledge is that of Immunology (see 
below). This science, which deals with the ability 
of the body to defend Itsdf against infection, has 
an immediate relevance to teratology, since many 
of the mechanisms involved in Immune responses 
are probably Important in development. 

If an organ, or part of a tissue, is transplanted 
from any individual to another, it will be 
'* rejected '* by the recipient unlesa the two indi- 
viduals conoemed are identical twins. This 
phenomenon (Homograft rejection), althongh 
capable of modification by various measures, bolds 
true for all tissues which depend on ocular 
activity for their continuing existence. The 
cornea of the eye is an example of a tissue which 
does not depend on living in this way. and 
therefore may usually be transplanted without 
rejection. However, although the suooess of 
corneal grafts and some bone grafts are explained 
by tnifr aualifioatlon. no such mechanism explains 
the toleranoe of the foetus by the mother. Here 
the foetus represents a graft and tbe mother the 
host. Various research workers have demonstra- 
ted that foetal ceils, which are composed of genetic 
material from father and mother, are capable of 
exhibiting ** histocompatibility antlgras*', iA, 
recognition markets that allow the body to dlstln* 
gulsh ** self '* and *' non-self *' components, 
Hespite this, and the ability of the mother to 
''reject** bomografts, the foetus is tolerated. 
The reason for this protection is not certain but Is 
probably related to ^e ability of tbe cells foimiog 
the plaeeDtan-i.e.. those in contact with matenud 
tissues — to ** masK '* their antigenic determinants 
by a surface layer of mucoproteln. This type of 
cell recognition mechanism is of great interert to 
researchers In expe^ental teratology. Much of 
the ptooesB of development of tissues might be 
explained on the basis of an increased tendency of 


separated to form ooUeotionB of single oeUs. they 
will aggregate into groups of ** liver *' and '* heart** 
oeUs. rather than at random. Further, when 
mixed antigens from several organs are injected 
Intravenously, they have been shown to be more 
likely to go to the organ from which they were 
derived. It is possible that these effects are the 
result rather than the cause of differentiation, end 
are thus in no way responsible for the changee that 
take place. Another alternative Is that the sites 
on the cell surface responsible for anttgenlo 
markers are different from those Involved in 
recognition by cell to cell contact. It Is along 
bhese lines that much recent work in teratogeneeie 
Is directed. The results have an obvloue relevance 
in other diseases of man, notably the malignant 
sransformatiou of tissues to form tumours, for In 
these tlKues a population of cells has escapito from 
the normal control mechanisms that prevent un- 
Testralned growth. It is essentially the normal 
Inter-relationships of cells that must be maintained 
"or the nonnal development, growth, and con- 
tinued existence of man. 

In summary, a great many substances have been 
ihown to be potentially teratogenic, but the mode 
tf action of the majority is not underatood. It is 
evident from the information available to date 
that no drug should be taken during pregnancy 
unless it has been speclflcally prescribed for tbe 
Individual concerned. In this way. unnecessary 
ielf-admlnlstratlon of potentially dangerous com- 
Tiounds will be reduced. 


HminNOLOGT. 

The mechanisms of the response of the animal 
tK)dy to Infection Is the broad field of study of the 
immunologist. For centuries it has been well 
understood that a second attack of some diseasea 
is unknown or at least exceedingly rare. Those 
recovering from the plague could nurse fellow 
BuffereiB with impunity. Bimllariy those who re- 
covered from unite mild smalli>ox were immune to 
even the most severe form occurring in devastating 
epidemics. 

The basis for understanding, and therefore of 
utilising beneficially, this interesting phenomenon 
developed during the later years of the last cen- 
tury. First came tbe recognition under the micro- 
scope of specific ** germs *' or organisms responsible 
for many of the infectious diseases, then the 
demonstration in 1890 by von Behring and Kita- 
sato of specific '* antibodies '* (to tetanus toxin). 

Antibodies. 

Following survival of almost any infection 
uatuial or experimental. Bubstances can be demon- 
strated to have appeared In tbe bloodstream wblch 
act in some way against (anti-) the infecting organ- 
ism. The techniques to demonstrate tbe existence 
of these antibodies are often complex as they are 
of many different types. For example, the senim 
of a patient who has suffered from tirphoid fever 
will contain an antibody capable of agglutinating 
(clumping together) a suspension of the specifio 
organism grown on arUflcial media— even a sus- 
pension killed by heat or chemicals. Depending 
upon the severity of the Infection and the indivi- 
dual this agglutination may occur even when the 
patient's serum is diluted 1 : 1.000 or mote. Again, 
some organisms produce toxins (poisonous sub- 
stances specific to the organism) often acting 
speclflcally on heart, muscle, or nervous system. 
Tetanus or lockjaw (due to infection of a wound 
with Clostridium tetani) Is a very serious, often 
fatal, illness caused by a powerfril toxin elaborated 
by a relatively small number of organisms. An 
antibody (In this case specifically an antitoxin) 
can be produced artificially in an animal, and if 
its serum, after suitable purifloation. is injected 
into the human sufferer it will prevent or cure the 
lUnesB provided, of course, the necessary surgery 
is carried out on the wound. 

Antigens. 

Typhoid Infection or injection of tbe causative 
organism /Salmonella tvpM causes the generation 
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of antlboclieB: the otganimi Is nld to be anti- 
genic, i.e.. to have stimulated antibody response. 
A rather milder disease is paratyphoid (caused by 
8. SHtratvphi) and the antibodies produced In this 
jUsease are different and do not react with 8. iyphi. 
Furthermore it was soon discovered that there is 
not one but three types of ff. designated 

A, B. and Cl This is in some ways a help and in 
some ways a hindrance. It may aid the epidemio- 
logist studying an outbreak to track down the 
source and to exclude ftom his considerations 
sporadic cases of different types. But at the same 
time it complicates the production of vaccines 
(see bdow). 

Again there axe many other species of the Sdt^ 
wnonetta group of organisms causing ** food poison- 
ing ** of varying severity. All these species have 
antigenic differences and can be separately identi- 
fled using suitable prepared sera and this provides 
fbrther help for the epidemiologist tradng the 
source of an outbreak. {See also Other Antigenic 
Substances, P66). 

Experiments show that if a group of animals or 
humans is given small doses of an organism and thus 
caused to produce antibodies, then ** challenged *’ 
with a much burger dose of the same organism 
there is a highly significant difference in the degree 
of illness between the pre-treated and the un- 
treated group. In the pre-treated group there 
may be a much milder illness or a high proportion 
of the group may not develop an illness at all 
(depending on which particular group of organisms 
is being investigated). The performance of this 
pre-treatment — safely— is the basis of modem 
immunisation procedures. 

(1) KiUed Vaccines, The safest way is to inject 
beneath the skin a suspension of the dead organ- 
ism. Such a killed vaccine for typhoid was em- 
ployed by Almroth Wright in 1807 at a time when 
larw numbers of soldiers were dying of the disease 
in the war in South AfHca. His vaccine was killed 
by heat and preserved with 0*6 per cent phenol. 
The modem vaccines are prepared by killing with 
70 per cent alcohol and preserving in 25 per cent 
alcohol. The final concentration of organisms is 
about 1.000 million S. typhi and about 500 million 
each of 8, paratyphi A, B. and C per c.c. The 
vaccine is given in two doses, the second twice the 
sise of the first, with a month's interval between. 
The injections often produce temporary malaise 
but not Illness, certainly no intestinal illness. 
The degree of protection is good and can be main- 
tained by *' booster doses " at intervals of 1-3 
years. Similar vaccines can be prepared against 
plague and cholera and. using different methods 
for killing the organisms, many other diseases. 

(2) AUenuaUd Fuccines.— With some organisms 
even the most careful and gentle techniques of 
kiiling them in some way alters their antigenicity. 
In the case of some of these it has been possible to 
use an ** attenuated " organism, i.e., an organism 
which for some reason has lost the power of produc- 
ing severe disease. Edward Jenner published in 
1798 bis observations on the protection against 
smallpox given by either inoculation with, or infec- 
tion by. oowpox. In earlier centuries and other 
oountrieswhere the disease was a permanent fieatare 
of life and epidemics often reached devastating pro- 
portions, children were inoculated with material 
f Ww n aju Dustule from a mild ca se of small- 
pox. Jenn0r*s method was infinitely safer and alter 
mitial fierce opposition gained wide acceptanoe. 
With a modified vacdne and technique it is in 
use to this day. Pasteur was a very great 
experhnentalist but he discovered the first 
method of orti/feiai attenwOUm in much the same 
way as Fleming discovered PenicOlin— by acci- 
dent. A culture of chicken cholera baciUus was 
left on the bench during a summer holiday instead 
of being regularly sub-cultured and incubated. 
It failed to produce cholera on Inoculation into 
fliitoiMiiig hfut at the same time caused them to 
develop an immunity which protected them con^ 
pletely ftom a tdSky vSmlent organism— one which 
j^ed other chkikais. Pasteur was then spurred 
on to seaidh for other methods of attenuation. 
Cnltuie of onanisms at higher than usual tem- 


perature succeeded with anthrax— a very fatal 
disease of sheep and cattle. Of recent yean 
timllar attenuation baa been attained by rearing 
^rusn (infective agents very considetably smaller 
than bacteria) in cultures of living cells for many 
generations. The strain of yellow fever vims 
(called 17D) grown in dildk embryo tissue cul- 
tures Is in worldwide nse as a vaodne. It is 
immensely effective, immunity lasttaog for at least 
6 years after a single dose. Yellow fiever caused 
the deaths of many thousands of workers during 
tiie building of the Panama Canal: all this loss of 
life could have been prevented if the vaodne had 
been available th^ 

Pasteur developed a technique for attenuating 
the virus of rabies (hydrophobia), a wideroread, 
very horrible, and usually fatal disease in France 
and Indeed all Europe at that time. The disease 
results from the bite of a mad dog or wolf, the bite 
inoculating the vims which Is in the animal's 
saliva. Pasteur could not demonstiate the organ- 
ism. It was fax too small to see. but he could 
demonstrate the infectivUy of the uva. Further- 
more he appreciated that, altbougn ti>e saliva was 
infective, the main brunt of the disease was borne 
by the spinal cord. He therefore orled the spinal 
cords of infected rabbits in air for varying periods. 
By injecting an emulsion made ftom these cords, 
first those dried for a long period and then those 
for less and less time he was able to protect dogs 
from fblly virulent vims—** street virus.” Just 
think of the difficulty of catching mad dogs off the 
street and collecting their saliva at a time when 
no treatment was available if you were bitten! 
Such bravery was rewarded when in July 1885 
the boy Joseph Meister was brought to Pasteur 
having been bitten many times by an undoubtedly 
rabid dog. The boy was Injected with 18 graded 
doses of the fvlnal cord emulsion over the succeed- 
ing days and survived to serve as gate porter at 
the Pasteur Institute for many years in later life. 
An important feature of this disease in this context 
Is the long incubation period — 1-8 months be- 
tween being bitten and developing the illneBs. 
This long period allows time for the serial Infec- 
tions necessary with Pasteur's method, with 
most infectious diseases the immunity must be 
raised before the date of infection. 

The search for attenuated viruses and methods 
of artificially attenuating viruses is now very 
** big business ’* Indeed. The current polio- 
myelitis (Infantile paralysis) vaccine is a live 
attenuated vaccine and has the enormous advan- 
tage that it can be given by mouth— on a lump of 
sugar. The foimol-killed vaccine formerly used 
cannot be given by mouth because its antigenicity 
is destroyed by the digestive processes. How- 
ever. the living virus can survive because Indeed 
this is its natural route of entry into the body — 
through the wall of the intestinal tract. This 
search has slso yielded strains of measles virus 
which are antigenic but produce only minor ill- 
ness. Measles itself is to us amild disease and you 
may think it strange to bother about a vaccine, 
but in some undeveloped regions measles can cause 
very severe epidemics with a high mortality rate. 


(8) Passive Immunisation , — ^The third method of 
Immunisation, formerly very important, is passive 
ImmuDisation. By pai^ve immunisation is meant 
the transfer to a patient of an immune antibody 
from snotber person already immunised or indeed 
ftom an Immunised utiinifti- It is passive in that 
the patient does not have to produce actively his 
own antibodies which takes tlme.and could mean a 
delay of days or weeks. The immense advantage 
Is that the treatment is immediately effective. 
Antitoxins are extremely effective in this way; in 
particular diphtheria and tetanus antitoxins have 
saved thousands of lives ovhr the years. The 
effect is immediate but only short-lived and this is 
the first disadvantage: the dose must be repeated 
quite ftequentiy. Second, as it Is only an anti- 
toxin It neutralises the effect of the toxin but does 
not affect the diphtheria, tetanus, or other organ- 
IsmB themselves— they must be eradicated by 
other means. Third, the antitoxins axe very 
gpedflo: it ia simple enough to know whether to 
use anti-diphtheria or anti-tetanus serum from the 
clinical findings but the case of pneumococcal 
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pneumonia it is not such a simple matter. A 
large number of antigenically different types are 
found and even though group polyvalent antisera 
can be made the group of the organism isolated 
from the sputum or phlegm must be known before 
effective treatment can be started (see also later). 
This brings us to our fourth dlsadvantage^to 
have sufiident quantities of these antisera they 
must be produced in animals, commonly horses. 
Hence a ** foreign ** protein is introduced into the 
patient and this in itself acts as an antigen (see 
below). 

With a few exceptions antitoxins are less im- 
portant now that antibiotics such as Penicillin and 
Streptomycin are available and can rapidly elimi- 
nate the organisms themselves. However, con- 
valescent serum can be used, that is serum ftom a 
patient who has recently had the disease or in 
fact has recently been actively immunised and 
shown, by laboratory testing, to have given a good 
response. This can be valuable in aborting an 
attack of measles, for instance, when an epidemic 
breaks out among children already suffering from 
some other disease, as perhaps in hospital. 
Similarly some people cannot be vaccinated due 
to a skin condition such as eczema but in a small- 
pox epidemic they can be protected. However, 
this protection is brief and the serum always in 
short supply, so that the indications for its use 
have to be very strong indeed. Modem methods 
of protein fractionation can provide an even more 
potent and pure protective agent>--lmmune y 
globulin— to be discussed later under Antibody 
Detection. This is difficult and expensive to pro- 
duce and therefore also in short supply. 

There Is one stage at which we are all largely 
dependent upon passive immunity and that is 
during the first few months of life. Antibodies 
transfened from the mother across the placenta 
to the infant, perhaps reinforoed by antibodies 
taken in with the mother's milk, render the infant 
relatively immune during the first six months of 
life to the acute infectious fevers and other diseases 
to which the mother had a strong immunity. 


Other Antigenic Substances. 

So far we have only discussed antibodies to 
toTiole organiems, living or dead, and their producte, 
such as toxins. In fact almost any protein. 


in the drcttlatimk longer but unfortunately it caS" 
not te us^ oiidng to its antigenicity. 

The various serologioal types of Stf, pnewmwtee 
causing pneumococcal pneumonia have hew 
mentioned above. It was quickly appreciated 
that the organisms when first isolated were sur- 
rounded by an individual capsule, that this cap- 
sule was related to the spemfic serological type 
and that the capsule conrats of pOlysacchariae 
substance. Curiously enough, the polysaochande 
substance itself is antigenic in man and inice but 
in rabbits the whole organlsin has to be used 
although the antibody produced only reacts with 
the capsular substance. 


Blood Oroupi. 

The ABO System.— It was mentioned abow 
that species specific antibodies can be prepared by 
the repeat^ injection ^ the blood of one species 
into another. Apart from induced anUhodiM 
there are in humans antibodies quite normally in 
clrcmlation. These are called agglvUnitw becanae 
they agglutinate or clump together oorpuacm 
foreign to them. The whole human can l« 
divided into four groups named from the aggluti- 
nogens (antigens) present In their red corpusdes— 
A. B. AB. and O. Everybody of grow A will 
have agglutinins against B cells in his or her blood, 
and everybody of group B agglutinins aga^t A 
cells. The AB person has neither, and the O 
person has both agglutinins in his or her serum. 
More recently It has been apprecto^ tt»t grow 
A is not homogeneous but can be divided into s^ 
groups Ax and A« and other suhdlvSsioi^ Tlie 
rec^mitlon of these groups is of course the first 
step in the selection of blood for transfusion. 

The Bh Svstem.—Jn 193® aarteing out of WOTk 
with Kheaus monkeys it was suddenly appreciated 
that there was a whole new blood group system 
(designated the Kh system or rhesus system) and 
everybody was either Rh-posltive or Rh-negative. 
Mathematical examination of the exMrlmenW 
results led Fisher to state that three allelomorphic 
(Greek roots: allelo- « other, * fom) 

iMlrs of factors were Involved and he designated 
the Rh-f factors C, D, B, the Rh— factcOT c. d, e. 
It Is important to realise that (1 ) this system is In- 
herited separately from the ABO grow so that one 
may be Group A Rhif or Group A Bh— , etc. : (2) 
both the factors ODE and cde are wtlgenlc al- 




rabbit ’* antibody. This is the l^o fact prevent- 
ing the easy grafting of organs from animals to 
humans. It is the basic difficulty in the extension 
of the utilisation of passive immunity in treatment 
and It is also a major difficulty in blood transfusion 
(see below). 

When investigated In detail quite amall mo le; 
cules can be shown to be antigenic. Thus purified 
insulin (molecular weisffit about 6.000) prepued 
from the pancreas of one animal is antigenic wj^en 
suitably mjected into a Afferent species. Fur- 
thermore, very small varlatlooB in molecules can 
cause the production ' *'* 

antiboffies. By 


Sk SSsSraSu-c wtlbodk» less roadUy. wd antl-d 
antibody has not yet been definitely WentlfM. 
(S) there ore no circulating antibodtes of tte Eh 
Bsrstem in normal people corresponding to toe 
■g giiifiniiifl of the ABO system normally present. 


Inheritance of Bh Factors.— We inherit some 
factors from each parent. 

example, a man might Iw cDB/CDe and hfe 'i^e 
Se/cSe; thus their children would ^ eltiiM 
cDE/ode or C5De/ode— in both 
of an Rh- mother. Unfortumtely tt to 
Indeed very usual, for some of a baby s red ceus 

wbiiowh the antlgens^ffiffer only in the attach- carried by Se*I) 

nhATnin^i ffnr inflianm fnmialde- an antibody tltre.of 1.1,000 or evw mw 






100*000 axe not antigenic whereas polymers wm 


Dextian is wMtely used In medicine where blood 


be 80 seriously affected as to be bom dead. But 
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Tet again In some families some of the children 
axe bom perfectly healthy, neither Jaundiced nor 
anaemic. To understand this let us imagine a 
father CDE/ode: he will react as and be called 
Bh+ but in fact he is betexosygous (Greek roots: 
heJero- different; swro- *■ Join) meaning hJa 
leprodnotlTe condition is ** mixed **. Suppose he 
marries an Bh— wcnman ode/ode: hidf of their 
chil^ben will be CDe/cde and the other half 
ode/cde. The latter duldren are Bh— and caxmot 
be affected even if the mother has been sensitised 
by a previous Bh+ infimt. 


Antibody Detection. 

There are many fascinating technical tricks 
used for detecting and estimating Quantitatively 
the presence of antibodies. Quantitation is usu- 
ally done by using serial doubling dilutions of the 
patient's serum (or unknown serum) in the test 
and the greatest dilution in which a po^tive 
result is detected is recorded as the iUre (thus 
1:260 or 1:10,000. etc.). For some antibodtes. 
particularly antitoxins of therapeutic value, 
mtemational standards have been laid down and 
these are available to manufacturers to compare 
with their own products so that they can mark 
them as "containing not less than 100.000 
l.u./ml ", etc., etc. 

(1) Protection. — The earliest methods assessed 
the actual protection given to experimental 
animals. Thus groups of 60 or more animals would 
be given different amounts of the antitoxin, etc., 
being assayed and then challenged with a standard 
amount of toxin of known potency. In some 
groups all the animals would die, in one group 
about half and In the other groups all would sur- 
vive. This method has been replaced as far as 
possible by methods not using animals as the test 
system. 

(2) Jiifffliitinalion. — ^Bh antibodies and some 
antibacterial antibodies cause clumping or agglu- 
tination of Bh+ corpuscles (or tbe bacteria as the 
case may be) and all that is necessary la to incubate 
tubes containing serial doubling dilutions of the un- 
known serum in a standard volume with a stand- 
ardised suspension at 37° C (08*4° F) and then 
read the tubes with hand lens or microscupe. 
There may be one doubtful tube but above this 
dilution the suspension will remain milky and be- 
low this dilution the corpuscles (or bacteria) will 
have clumped together and fallen in a mass to the 
bottom of the tube so that the liquid is clear. 

(3) ** Complement Fixation **, — The above is 
a valuable tecbnique but in many antigen- 
antibody reations there is no visible change. 
In many of these, fortunately, complement is used 
up. Complement is a heat labile protein present 
in fresh blood and vitally necessary for some anti- 
gen-antibody reactions to occur at all. It is a 
very complex test to describe but systems can 
be devised where the quantity of complement is 
■nfflcient for one reaction only. Thus if there U 
antibody in the unknown serum the complement 
will be used up and the second reaction (usually 
a lysla or destruction of red cells) cannot occur. 
Thus the tubes without antibody go clear bright 
red, the tubes with antibody remain smoky pink 
with intact red corpusclea. Again tbe title can 
be read. 

(4) FreeipUin Tesi.— Another large group of 
antibodies fortunately produce a precipitate which 
can be shown by techniques developed by Ochter- 
kmy and others. A gel of gelatine, agar or some 
mch material is formed in a shallow sheet: a num- 
ber of holeB axe cut vertically into H—one in the 
oentie and a xing at suitable Intervals round the 
outside— usually about six or seven holes in all 
ftnxD^ little "wells." Tbe known antigen is 
placed In the oentie well and the unknowns, with 
aauitable eon tiol, axe placed In those round the out- 
side. 39ie preparation la kept moist and within a 
finr hours tbe protein solutions have diffused 
tbroogli the gel and a line of precipitate is produced 

Is oftsn s isi M e by dosci obUque ngnting but may 
used staiaing with a dye. This Is an over- 


simpUfled description and there are many dlffl- 
oulties; for instance left too long the predpltate 
will le-dlssolve in excess of antigen. However, 
the technique Is hnmensely valuable for many 
applications and can be used quantitatively. 
Also working with an unknown serum in the centre 
and a series of known antigens around the outside 
a great deal of Information about the antibodies 
present can be obtained from one test. 


(6) Inmuinoeleetrophoreeis . — ^The method can 
be further extended by utilising Immunoeleetr(h 
phoreeie. If we pass an electric cuirent 
through seium under suitable conditions (say 
100 m.a. at 800 v.D.C.), overnight the pro- 
teins in the serum separate Into sones or bands 
according to the shse of the molecule. Thus 
sepexate bends represent the globulins and tbe 
albumins. The globulins can be fbrtber divided 
into a. A, and y globulins. Now if this technique 
is performed in an agar gel and a narrow trough 
cut along the length of the direction of passage of 
curract. multiple precipitin banw can then be 
produced by ffUing this little trowh with potent 
but dilute antiserum. CuTionslyAthis technique 
has proved of more value for the\ recognition of 
unusual protein fractions than for Ijthe separation 
of antibodies but it is primarily an immunologist's 
technique. In passing we may mention that it is 
in the v-fractlon of the globulin that the majority 
of the antibodies occur and it is this fraction, 
when obtained in bulk from suitable subjects and 
purified, which Is available for use in treatment 
(see earlier). 


(6) Flvorescence , — Another technique which 
has recently come to the fore and proved 
immensely valuable Is immunojluorescenee. 
Certain dyestuffs fluoresce very brilliantly (i.e.. 
when illuminated with light of short wavelength — 
either blue or ultra-violet — they give out golden- 
yellow. orange, or red. etc., light). This is suffici- 
ently brilliant, when a suitably bright source of 
illumination is available (now the H.P. mercury 
vapour lamp), and of sufficiently different colour 
from the tissue auto-fluorescence that it can be 
applied to thin tissue sections under the micro- 
scope. The first technique Is to " conjugate " tbe 
antibody with the dye (commonly Fluorescein) and 
remove the excess dye. This is technically com- 
plicated and needs care or tbe antibody loses its 
potency. However, it is a routine procedure these 
days. Tlte technique can be used in many ways; 
for example (1) supposing the antibody is of known 
specificity it can be used to Identify in tissues or to 
smear the virus, bacterium, fungus, or protozoan 
against which it is specific; or (2) using known 
antigens, the conjugated unknown antibody can 
be identified. 

The second technique of very much wider 
application is the indirect or eandwich technUiue, 
It has the advantage that only one fluorescent 
antibody need be prepared instead of one for 
each patient. It Is best explained by a specific 
example. In cases of the anaemia called perni- 
cious (maemia tlieie is an antibody circulating In 
the blood which reacts with the lining cells of 
the stomach. So to provide a routine test for 
these antibodies one needs ftesh frozen sections 
of stomach (usually rat stomach). The patients* 
wen axe then applied to these sections, one section 
per patient and suitable controls. The antibody. 
If present, attaches itself to the antigen— the 
stomacbnells. Bemember this Is human antibody 
attaching itself to rat cells. The sections are then 
washed so that the only remaining protein of 
human origin will be the antibody, if present. 
Then the reagent required to demonstrate this is 
an anti-human antiserum to which Fluorescein 
has been conjugated, an antiserum commercially 
available and usually flrom rabbit. Under tbe 
mferoBoope a positive result is shown by a striking 
and beautifoi yellow-green fluoreeoence of the 
lining oells whereas the muade and blood vesaela, 
eta. will only show the pale blue and silver auto- 
flnoxesoexioe of all biological tiasuea. 

One very exciting nae of theae fluoresoent tech- 
niquea ia to trade down the cells actually manu- 
facturing the antibody, this aeema in general to 
be In oells of the lymphoid aeries (ace below). 
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TUsaas as Antigens. 

Most tissues ground np and injected into anfanals 
cause the prodncUon of specific antibodies: kidney 
produces spedflo anti-kidney antibody and so on. 
A few tissues contain seyenl antigens: forinstance 
with thyroid gland there may be antl-thyroglobu- 
lius reacting with the secretory material and also 
antibodies reacting with the epithelium (the 
sheets of cells which cover sudi suifkoes as the 
and lining membranes). There are two 
exceptions to this general rule: fortunately and 
very importantly the cornea of the eye. the tissue 
forming the transparent window at the front of 
the eye. is non-antlgenlc. Hence any healthy 
cornea can be grafted Into any other human re- 
lated or not. of the same blood group or not. 
Second, it has been claimed that the material of 
heart valves, provided they are completely free 
of blood and of all other tissues. Is non-antl^nic. 
This has led to attempts to transplant pig valves 
Into humans but at present artificial valves of 
plastic have proved more reliable 

An animal does not usually manufacture anti- 
bodies to its own tissues. This was recognised 
and commented upon by Ehrlich (**autotoxicuB 
horrlflcus **). The mechanism for this has only 
recently been discovered through experimental 
grafting of skin into new-born animals. At birth 
the skin will, in some spedes. **take'* 
survive) even if grafted from an unrelated indivi- 
dual of the same species. Yet if grafted only a 
few days after birth the graft will not take. 
During this short period Immunologically potent 
0 ^ (f.e., cells capable of producing antibodies 
when st^utoted) have spread to all parts of the 
body, it is now believed from the thymus (a 
hitherto enigmatic structure, largely of lymphoid 
tissue, found above and in front of the pericardial 
sac (enclosing the heart) in young animals, in 
humans pradically disappearing by the late 
*teens). These cells are capable of ** recognising * 
all the constituents cf the owner's body and yet 
reacting to almost any protein and many other 
subatances aa foreign.*' 

Jnst occasionally this mecdianism falls and 
patients develop antibodies against their own 
tissues. This was first appreciated in regard to 
a rather uncommon thyroid disorder but every 
year an immune aspect to the development of 
some other disease is brought to light (as, for 
instance, to pemicioits anaemia mentioned above). 
These anti-tissue antibodies are detected by the 
flumesoent methods discussed above but their 
rfile to the production of disease is as yet poorly 
understood, and the reason for the breakdown to 
the protective mechanism even less well. 


Depression ol the Dninuiie Response. 


a suitable interval, another very small dose totra- 
venousiy go into a state of itiiook and fiteanentiy 
die— a reaction called anavhylaxU. A similar 
reaction, fortunately usually less dxsmatic and 
readUy treated. oecasionaUy oocun to humans. 
Depending on the traita of the person oonoemed 
the attack may take the fonn of severe asthma 
or of seven ttrUoorio (large fluid-filled ** bUsters.** 
patofbl and itcditog, ocourtog to the ddn of the 
whote body), is called ** serum siekness** 
and Is a major difficulty to the application of the 
methods of passive immunity. 

Similarly some people become readily sensitised 
to other foreign materials, inhaled or Injected. 
Among such substances may be mentioned grass 
and tree poUens (asthma and hay fever), flour and 
pollens such as Prirnttlo obconiea (deimatltlB) and 
less commonly foodstuffs such as egg protein (pro- 
ducing immediate vomiting probably followed by 
diarrhoea). However, this Is the field of the 
allergist not the immunologist and so will not be 
further discussed. 


Delayed Sensitivity and Transierable Sensitivity. 

With some immune reactiouB no detectable 
antibody appears to the blood. For instance, a 
skin graft from an unrelated animal of the same 
species survives perhaps for 7-10 days and then 
dies and is rejected. This seems clearly an im- 
mune response and yet there are apparently no 
circulating antibodies. From fluorescence micro- 
scopy it now seems dear that lymphocytes do re- 
spond to this stimulus but only locally. However, 
the induced sensivitlty is retained, a second graft 
is rejected more auickly. and a third graft even 
more quickly. FurthennoTe, this sensitivity can 
lie transferred by trauBferring the lymphocytes. 
This baa to be done with highly to-bred strains of 
itnfmaia but If lymphocytes collected from the 
thoiadc duct of a rat that has rejected a graft are 
transferred to another dosely related rat. the 
second rat will reject a skin g^ aa quickly aa if 
It had been previously sensitised by a graft itself. 
Some other sensitivity reactions have been simi- 
larly transferred Just by transferring lymphocytes 
(for instance, allergic encejfhakmydUie to labbita). 


DBDGs Acmra on the brain. 

Drugs which act primarily on the brain can be 
classified into four main groups: 

(1) DeprcManl Ether 

(Anassthetics Barbiturates 
and sedatives) 

(2) Stimidant Gaffetoe _ 

Amphetamine (Bense- 
drtoe) 


It is wen known that starvation, malnutrition, 
old age. and some dlaeaae states lo?rer the abiliiy 
to produce, an immune response. More recently, 
some drugs and ftdl body Irradiation (with 
X-rays) have been used to produce deliberately a 
reduction to Immune response particularly when 
grafting kidneys or bone marrow. The X-rays 
cause an almost total disappearance of circulattog 
lymphocytes (one of the several types of white 
cell to the blood, numbering to humans about 
1,600 per cubic mm.) Of course during the 
period of lymphocyte depression the patient Is 
to respond to infection of any sort so that 
tmtifMmHft care has to be takra to completely isolate 
the patient, sterilise the air he breathes and every- 
thing with whicfii he comes to contact. H 
lymphocytes are iu>t su ffl ei e n ti y depressed they 
wlU react to the grafted tissue ^ 


(3) TranouiUieeri 


(4) BaUudnogenie 


(5) MiaceUaneoue 
Analgesic 
Anti-convul- 
sant 


Chloropromastoe (Largac- 
til) 

Reserptoe 

Mescaline 

d-Lirseigic add diethyla- 
mide (LSD 26) 

Morphine. Heroin 
Trimethadioiie 


There are those which depress the central nervous 
system and cause loss of consdousn^ such m 
B xussthetics and sedative drugs, and tlm which 
stimulate the bra^ retarding deep and lethargy 
and caudng increased wateflitoesB: then there 




aninuOs it has been shown that, with bone iMiTow g^tivity which is present to some psydiiatrlo 
transplants, the graft can wJ^ oondlttonB, but without affecting r " - 


dies. This may be a bar to the more wio^reM whldi mimic symptoms normally associated 

application of bone marrow tnnM>lBntation to peychiatrio disturbanoeB. mdvidog sensoiT 

humans. UludoDS and bsUudnatio^ ue haHudnogenie 

drugs. 


W y pS f— nriftlrity . 

Anlmsls, particulariy gutoea pl^ sensitM 
with protein sueh as hone serum and given* after 


These are not, of course, the only types of driRii 
whlob have aotiODS on tus bndn: tiiM are aJbo 
or paitt-xelievtog drugs such as morphine 


Pea 
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and heroin, antl-conynlaant drugg which are used 
in the treatment of epilepsy and which are not 
simply depressant, and many others used fot 
Qp^flo purposes sndh as the relief of tremor and 
rigidity, the prevention of vomiting, temperature 
lowering, eta In addition, there axe some newer 
types of drugs which appear to act spedflcally on 
certain mental states. Examples here are the 

antidepressant** drugs which do not simply 
produce increased alertness hut elevate mood and 
relieve psychiatric depression. 

Thus, it can be seen that the classification of 
drugs acting on the brain is at present mainly 
based on their cUnical effects rather than on their 
pharmacological mechanisms of action. This is 
largely because most of these drugs have been 
developed to treat certain dlnical conditions and 
their precise mechanisms of action are not yet 
fblly understood. In addition, it must be men- 
tioned that many drugs do not have a single action 
but often multiple actions. Thus, some barbitu- 
rates are not only sedatives but can be used as 
anti-convulsants and the phenothiasine tran- 
QulUisers can be used as anti-emetics. Further- 
more. many drugs which act on the brain also 
have effects in other parts of the body. It is 
therefore sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the effects produced by a drug due to its 
direct action on the central nervous system and 
those which are produced indirectly. 

Investigatlnff the Brain. 

The brain is a very complex organ, perhaps the 
most complex in the body, and the study of its 
ftmction has been largely neglected until recent 
years, mainly because of the lack of suitable tech- 
niques for investigation. The present techniques 
for researching into the functicming of the central 
nervous system have come ftom different fields. 
The brain is made up of many nerve cells, the 
human brain containing more than ten thousand 
million. One way in which we can study the 
brain Is to examine its structure or anatomy in 
order to determine how the nerves from the various 
parts of the body are connected to it and also fol- 
low connections within the brain itself. However, 
this does not help us to understand bow it fimct- 
ions. Another way'is to look at the chemical consti- 
tution of the brain and especially to see how 
diemical changes may be associated with changes 
in ftmctlon. The use of biochemical techniques in 
this way is becoming of incseasing importance, 
especially In studying some psychiatric disturb- 
ances. A third method is to study the electrical 
properUes of nerve cells. It has been found that 
all nerve cells are electrically excitable and when 
stimulated they produce a characteristic onange in 
electrical potential which Is called the action po- 
ienMol. lids travels along the nerve and Is believed 
to be responsihle for the conduction of messages 
from the brain to other parts of the body and 
also from the sense organB to the brain. In the 
brain ultexe we have many thousands of nerve 
cells aggregated together, they not only produce 
individual action potentials, but other electrical 
patterns vdiidi appear as waves and can he re- 
corded from the surface of the brain (the cerebral 
cortex) or from the scalp. These *' brain waves " 
are nonnally recorded on a moving chart or 
strip of paper and ftmn a graph; the electro- 
enoephalognun or BEO. Studtes of the EEO and 
other deotfophysiologlcal potentials of the 
have yielded ixnportant ^formation about the 
acUons of some of the drugs mentioned above. 

One chamoteristlo feature of the EEO is that it 
shows mononnoed changes during the transition 
from sleep to wakefrdneas and vice versa and the 
fMittems which are reoorded in different states of 
wakeffilneei and sleep are well-defined. This is 
tme not only in man but also for many Bpedea of 


- _ j the electrical pattema recorded 

from the oeiebtal eortex reflect different levela of 
eomnokmce or viidla;^. it has been found that 
the oontfol of sleep and WBkafrdneas is exerted by 
a stnio4m Jmown as the tsMeutor /crmaUon fl/ Me 
traHn dm lying deep within the brain. This 


wideqoread efleots on the states. 

I of the brain and normally provides 

an inflweiiM which keeps the ted of the brain 
awake. Bemoval of this taflueiioe results in sleep 


or loss of consdonsnesB. The reUcnlar fonnatlon 
is Itself influenced by other regions of the brain, 
particularly the sensory pathways conveying 
infoxmatlon from the sense organs. Thus. Im- 
pnlses In sensory nerves ootresponding to particu- 
lar sensory stimuli sxe conveyed not only to that 
region of the brain (the sensory area of the cerebral 
cortex) responsible for their perception but also 
into the lettcolar formation where they produce 
a change In the level of activity and, ultimately, 
increased alertness. This influence from the 
sensory pathway Is known as the coUaterdl tenaory 
input Changes in the level of activity in the 
reticular formation may also occur spontaneously 
and in response to other Influences. s.f., humoral, 
blood pressure, drugs, etc. The reticular forma- 
tion is concerned with other fimcUons in the 
central nervous system, for example, the control 
of respiration and blood piessuie. and it has in- 
fluences on spltud reflexes. 

Drugs, WakefnlncM. and Sleep. 

There are two groups of drugs nee above) which 
produce profound changes in levels of walmfolness 
and sleep. Since the brain stem aeticular forma- 
tion is the region responsible for the mainterumce 
of wakefolness, it would seem likely that these 
drugs might have actions on this stricture and this 
has. in fact, been found to be the case for many 
drugs which depress wakefolness and others which 
stimulate it. Thus, barbiturates such as pento- 
barbitone and pentothal. which are used to Induce 
anffistbesia, produce their depressant effects by 
direct action on the mechaninns located in the 
reticular formation which are oonoemed with the 
maintenance of wakefolness. It seems likely that 
these drugs blodc the conduction of nerve inumises 
in the reticular formation and so prevent the latter 
from maintaining its influence on other higher 
brain structures, particularly the cerebral cortex. 
Sleep or loss of consdousness therefore ensues, the 
degree of the effect depending upon the potency 
of the substance and the amount which has been 
given. Thus, some barbiturate drun given in 
large enough quantities cause loss of consdous- 
ness and a loss of responses to sensory stimuli, 
including pain, therefore producing aiuesthesia. 
Other barbiturates cause only sedation and can 
be used to relieve insomnia. The central stimu- 
lant drugs, on the other band, produce opposite 
effects and the increased wakefolness and alertness 
which they induce appears to be related to a focili- 
tatory action on the reticular fonnatlon of the 
brain stem. This action Is probably related to 
an increase in the spontaneous activity of the 
neurones (nerve cells) In the reticular formation 
which has been observed following administration 
of amphetamine. Similar effects have been 
observed with a number of centrally stimulating 
drugs and are in all probabiUty responsible for 
the more mild stimulation produced by caffeine. 
These two groups of drugs therefore, the central 
depressants and central stimulants wbldi have 
opposite effects on behaviour, also have opposite 
actions on the nenrons mechanisms concerned with 
sleep and the maintenance of wakeftilness. We 
conclude that these actions are probably respon- 
sible for their effects on levels of consdousness. 


Tranqnflliseri. 

The drugs of groups (8) and (4) ieee above) do 
not preduce appredable changes in conadoos 
Btatea. but appear to have more aubtle acttouB on 
brain fonction. For this reason, therefore, they 
are rather more Interesting. There are now a 
large number of drugs which have a tranqulUlslng 
action on the brain. Some of the most potent 
of these are derivatives of phenothiasine and one 
of these. chioiproinaslDe (or LannujtU). is the oldest 
of this noQP of dron and Is stiO extensively used. 
Adminutiatkm of this drug in both animals and 
num produces a state of unresponslveiiew and 
non-reactivity and it la parthmlarly uaefrd In the 
treatment of certain mental dlaorders. especially 
where bypenmtivlty is prevalent. i.e.. In manic 
Btatea. InveatigatlonBoftheactionBofthepheiio- 
thiasins tranquillisers v*« g e|«ctro ph ysic M O g ioal 
techniques have diown that they act at the level 
of the reticular fonnation of the brain stem but do 
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not directly depress the arousal meflhaniHmB as 
do the barbiturates. Their depressant action 
appears to be more closely linked to the collateral 
influences firom sensory pathways entering the 
reticular fonnatlon. Thus, chlorpromaslne de- 
presses sensory Influences on aroiwal 
without preventing the conduction of impulses 
through the main sensory pathways and also 
without depressing the arousal mechanisms located 
in the reticular formation. This drug therefore 
has a selective depressant action related to the 
collateral sensory input to the arousal system. 
Such an action can also explain many of the other 
effects produced by the drug, t.g., effects on tem- 
perature regulation, anti-vomiting action, poten- 
tiation of amesthesia. etc. 


LSD. 

Of the hallucinogenic drugs, the synthetic sub- 
stance d-lysergic acid diethylamide (I^SD 25). 
which was discovered accidentally, has been the 
most widely studied of this group of compounds 
because of its extreme potency. A dose as small 
as 50 mlcrograms or 50 millionth parts of a gram 
can cause marked disturbances of mental function 
in man. The substance has little or no therapeutic 
value, but since the symptoms which it produces 
closely resemble those observed In naturally 
ocouring mental disorders, it provides a means for 
making a model of these diseases. By studying 
the mechanism of action of this drug on the brain 
we may learn more about the kind of mechanisms 
which may be responsible for such naturally occur- 
ring disorders as schizophrenia. Electrophysio- 
logical experiments with LSD 25 have shown that 
its Bite of action in the brain is closely related to 
that of the tranquillisers, i.p., it has effects related 
to sensory influences on the reticular formation. 
However, the action of LSD 25 is opposite to timt 
of chlorpromazine and is facilltatory instead of 
depressant. The effect of a given sensory stimulus 
on the level of wakefulness is therefore enhanced 
by administration of LSD 26. This means that 
behavioural effects oliserved with this drug are 
very dependent upon the degree of sensory stimu- 
lation and therefore upon environmental condi- 
tions. This factor is important in observations 
of the effects of drugs in which changes in be- 
haviour are used to define their actions and illus- 
trates the need for careful control of environ- 
mental conditions in such experiments. The 
action of LSD 26 in facilitating the influence 
sensory stimuli on the reticular formation of the 
brain stem can easily explain the effects of tills 
drug on sensory experience if we remember tliat 
the brain stem controls the level of vigilance at 
the cerebral cortex. 

Other experiments with tranquillisers and hallu- 
dnogenic drugs have been carried out in animals 
using conditioning techniques and have shown 
that the actions of both of these groups of drugs 
are very closely linked to the neurophysiological 
mechanisms in the central nervous system which 
are concerned with the way in which the brain 
handles sensory information — with the filtering 
and integration of such information. These 
experiments have also shown that while chlor- 
promazine potentiates the process of habituation 
in which the organism learns not to respond to a 
repeated stimulus of low biological sUmiflcance. 
liSD 25 acts in the opposite maimer, retarding the 
process of habituation and increasing the apparent 
*' significance ** of such stlmidi. These observa- 
tions are again consistent with the observed effects 
of these drugs in man. However, very little is as 
yet known about the detailed mechanisms in- 
volved in these processes and this places a limita- 
tion on the degree of precision with which the 
effects of these drugs can be defined in such tenns. 


Investigatton of Individual Nerve Cells. 

A recent flirther development in the analysis of 
drugs on the brain consists of recording the electri- 
cal activity of the individual cells of the brain 
with micro-electrodes and applying drugs directly 
to Uie surface of the nerve cell. This is done by 
means of small glass pipettes flised into four or 
five barrels, which are drawn out to a very fine 
tip. One barrel is used for recording the action 


potential (see F68(l)) of the ceU while the others 
contain aqueous solutions of the substances to be 
rested. By passing a small electric current 
t^ugh the appropriate barrel of the pipette, ions 
of the ^Ive substance are ejected from the tip in 
the vicinity of the oeU. If the cell is sensitive to 
this particular substance, then a change in its 
activity will be observed. This methM. which 
is toown as ** lontophoretio " application, is 
enabling the actlonB of drugs to be studied hi more 
deti^ in order to determine whether t^y are 
prmuclng effects by direct actions on the nerve 
<«lls of the brain or by indirect actions. In addi- 
tion. the effects of various substances which are 
thought to be che^dtl transmitters in the brain, 
i.e., ^ responsible for the conduction of nerve 
Impulses from one cell to another, can be examined 
by this technique. Substances in the latter cate- 
gory are acetylcholine, noradrenaline and 6- 
nydrexytryptamine. all of which naturally occur in 
the brain. Furthermore, acetylcholine is the trans- 
mitter substance at the neuromuscular Junction. 
Lr.. the Junction between motor nerves and muscle 
uOKS In the body and both acetylcholine and 
adrenaline are concerned with transmission at 
certain ganglia (nerve centres). 

In studies of the pharmacological properties of 
neurones in the brain stem reticular formation, 
using the method of iontophoresis, it has been 
found that all three of these substances are effec- 
tive in modifying the activity of certain cells, and 
that each substance can have either an excitatory 
or depressant effect. Thus, there are some cells 
whose activity is increased by application of 
acetylcholine, others whose activity ts depressed, 
and some which are unaffected by iontophoretic 
application of this substance, and the same is 
tnie for noradrenaline and 6-hydroxy trirptamlne 
although the proportions excited, depreieed. or 
unaffected vary. Furthermore, it has been found 
that w'hen the actions of all three substances are 
tested on the same neurone, mixed effects can 
occur. Thus, some cells may be excited by all 
three substanoes, others depressed by all three: 
some excited by one and inhibited by the other 
two, and others excited by two and inhibited 
by one and various combinations of excitation, 
inhibition, or lack of effect, occur. The situ- 
ation is therefore somewhat complex and it 
appears that there is a considerable variety of 
pharmacological properties in the neurones of the 
brain stem reticular formation. At this stage 
it is not possible to relate these properties of the 
neurones to their fonctional rOle. 


Some Preliminary Besnlts. 

This work is still in its infancy and while it Is 
not yet possible to explain the actions of drugs 
fully in terms of thefar effects on individual neur- 
ones. some of the preliminary findings give tenta- 
tive indications. For example, when the effects 
of barbiturate drugs were examined iontophore- 
tically on single neurones. It was found that 
depression of activity almost always occurred, 
although the sensitivity of the neurones to the 
substances appeared to vary. Further studies of 
this kind should yield important information 
about the nature of the depressant action of the 
barbiturates on the neurones of the brain stem 
reticular formation. Similarly, It has been found 
that while chlorpromazine has a depressant action 
on many neurones in this region. It seems to affect 
only neurones which are also affected by applica- 
tion of noradrenaline. Furthermore, chlorproma- 
zine antagonises the excitatory aottons of nor- 
adrenaline but not its Inhibitory actions: nor does 
it modify the actions of aoetylchoUne or 5- 
hydroxytryptamlne. This drug may therefore 
be acting as a selective antagODist at sites in the 
brain where noradrenaline is an excitatory trans- 
mitter substance and if this proved to be true, it 

E rovides an important clue to Its mode of action 
1 the brain. 

It can be seen that electrophysiological investi- 
gation of drug action in the central nervous system 
can provide usefbl information on their sites and 
mode of action. Investigations at the levd of the 
single cell with local appUcatlon of drugs will carry 
this a stage further and provide us with informa- 
tion of a more medse nature. 
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Abdomen. The part of the body below the chest 
and above the tblghs. 

Abortkm. The termination of pregnancy, from 
whatever cause, before the diild is capable of 
independent existence. 56 (2). 

Aboitns lever. AninfecUouB disease Imown as 
undulant fever. 16 (1). 

Abraskm. Any ^ury which rubs off the surfhce 
skin. 

Abscess. A collection of pus endosed anywhere in 
the body. 

Acidity. See under Psptio ulcer, 86 (1). 

Acne, 53 (2). 

Acromegaly. A state of excessive growth of the 
body caused by overaction of the pituitary gland 
in th e base of the brain. 44 U). 

ACIB. An abbreviation for adreno-cortlco- 
trophic-hormone. a drug related to cortisone. 

Aotinomyeosis, 16 (2). 

Acute nephritis, 45 (l). 

Addiction to drugs. See Drug abuse, 22. 

Addison’s disease, 44 (1). 

Adenoids. 82 (l). 

Adhesions. An oocaslonaJ cause of pain after 
operations when abraded areas adhere to each 
other. 

Adreno-genital syndrome, 44 (1). 

Air we breathe, 4 (1). 

AgranuloeytoslA 26(1). 

Alcoholics Anonymous, 6 (2). 

Allergy. Abnormal sensitivity to any substance 
which does not affect normal people. 

Alopeda, 52 (2). 

AmenorrhoBa, 56 (2). 

Amnesia. Loss of memory, eee under Neurosis, 
51 (1). 

Amosbss, 8 (1). 

Amosbio dysentery, 17 (2). 

Amphetamine, 23 (2), 67 (2). 

Amyotrophic lateral sderosis, 40 (1). 

Anssmias. 24-25. 

Anmsthetlo. Any drug used by surgeons to re> 
move pain during an operation. 

Aneurism, 30 (2). 46 (2). 

Angina pectoris, 28 (2). 

Anglo-neurotic csdema, 40 (1). 

Ankylosis. Partial or complete ffxation of a joint 
as after some types of arthritis. In other oases 
deliberately produced by surgery. 

16 ( 2 ). 

Anorexia. Loss of appetite. 

Anthrax, 16 (1). 0 (1). 4 (2). 

Antibiotics are drugs which act directly against 
the organism causing the illness by interfering 
srith its growth or some other aspect of its living 
Of all drugs which are used 
against bacteria, antibiotics do least harm to 
the patient's own tissues: some do have un- 
wanted side-effect, but many have none at aU. 
See 4. 0. 22. . . 

Antlbistamlne drugs, 4 (2). 5 (1). 

AntiseptiGS, 8 (2). 

Antibodlss, 68 (2). 

AntigsnA 68 (2). 

Anxiety neurosis, 51 (1). 

Aortto diseases, 80 (2). 

Aphasia, 47 (2). 

Aplaitio anssmls. 25 (1). 

Appsodicitb, 87 (1). 

Arlerlograpliy, 47 U). 

AfihrtHs, 54 

Artifldal a e p i ri ttl on Odin of life), 21 (1). 

Asphyelei 20 (2). 

end •* upset itomadh ^ 6 (1). 28 (i), 86(2). 


Asthma, 82 (1). 

Atharoma or Athsrosclerosis, 80 (1). 

Athlete’s loot, 8 (1). 15 (2). 

Ausonltatlon. The method used by a doctor when 
he listens for signs of disease inside the body by 
means of a stethoscope. 

Autonomic Nervous System, 46 (2). 


Backache. A symptom which may be caused by 
many different diseases— sometimes disease of 
the vertebne ffaemselveB. samethnes strain of 
the ligaments, and somettmefli inflammation or 
spasm of the surrounding musdes. **Lum- 
** is usually due to inflammation of the 
muscles In the of the back. Backache 
fhnn purely local causes mayVbe treated tem- 
pcnrarily by applsrtng heat ln\the form cS a 
kaolin poultice or a rubber hot-water bottle and 
taJdng two aspirin tablets a day. On the other 
hand, many cases of backache am due to disease 
elsewhere. The most important thing is to find 
out the cause, and therefore a doctor should be 
consulted. 

Bacteria, 7 (1). Bacterial diseases, 12-16. 

Bacteriophage, 7 (2). 

Baldness, 52 (2). 

Barber’s rath, 53 (2). 

Barbiturates. 28 (2). 67 (2). 

Bell’s palsy, 50 (1). 

Benzedrine. The proprietary name of a drug 
known as amphetamine. See 23 (2), 67 (2). 

Beri-berl, 42 (2). 

Bimarzia. 18 (2), 16 (1). 

Birth control, 57. 

Blackwater lever, 17 (2). 

Bladder. See under Urinary diseases, 44 (2). 

Bleeding diseases. 26 (1). 

Blepharitis, 55 (D. 

Blood, Innotlon oZ the, 24. 

Blood, diseases o! tbs, 24. 

Blood Groups. Human blood plasma contains 
factors which clump, or agglutinate, the r^ 
cells of some other people's blood. The r^n 
blood groups are called A. B, AB, and O. ^e 
plasma of group A blood contains an anti-B 
factor and vice verea, so that people of groups 
A and B cannot accept each other's blop^ 
Group AB contains neither anti-A not antl-B 
factor and people with this group can therefora 
receive transfusions Irom both but can give to 
neither. Group O contains both auti-A and 
anti-B, and can therefore receive blood only 
from group O but can donate blood to all groups. 
It is important that transfused cells should not 
be ai^utinated by the factors in the recipient s 
plasma. Apart from the so-called ABO system, 
there are several other blood groupings, one of 
wblcb is mentioned under Rbesns Factor. See 
alto 65 (2). 

Blood poisoning (leptlcfieznia), 14 (2). 

Blood-prcOTore, 26. 

Blood-vesMls, diseases ol the, 80. 

Bhie babies, 5 (2). 

Botulism, 14 (1). _ , 

Brain. See under Nervous system. 46. Physical 
Injuries, 10. Drug effects, 68. 

Brain absoess, 47 (1). 

Brain tuinonr, 47 (1). 

Breasts, 55 (2). 

Bronohlal asthma 82 (1) 

Brondhiectasls, 82 (1). 

Broneiiitls. 81(2). 

Bruises and abrasionB, 10 (2). 

Bfligwf’s disease, 81 (1). 

Bums and scalds, 21 (2). 
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Caebeila. Extreme wasfcimr due to dlaeare. 
Ctemreaa operatton. When the abdomen hae to 
be opened to remove the chlldU named after 
JulluB Cnsar. who is said to have been bom in 
this way. 

Caisson diseasa, 31 (1). 

Cancer of the breast. 55 (2). 

Cancer of the cervix, 56 (l). 

Cancer of the colon, 87 (2). 

Cancer of the lung, 83 (2). 84 (1). 

Cancer of the ossophagns, 36 (li. 

Cancer of the rectum, 37 (2). 

Cancer of the stomach, 87 (1). 

Cancer test (cervical smear), 56 (l). 

Carbohydrates. The scientific name for sugars, 
starches, and cellulose, 84 (2), 40 (1). 

Carbon monoxide poisoning, 21 (l). 

Carbuncle. A large boil. 

Cardiac neurosis, 27 (1). 

Cataract, 55 (i). 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (1800>00). English social 
reformer, 6. 

Chancroid, 16 (1). 

Change of life, 66 (2). 

Chickenpox, lo (1). 

Chilblains, 53 (1). 

Chill. This is not a proper medical word, but 
refers to the symptmns that occur when one 
first becomes infected with any germs which 
cause fever. When such germs enter the body, 
all the defending processes are mobilised and 
speeded up. The white cells in the blood in- 
crease in number, and the amount of energy 
used is greater than normal, causing the tem- 
perature to rise. Tills rise in temperature 
Increases the ability of the body to fight back, 
and. in order to retain heat within the body, the 
blood-vessels in the skin contract so that less 
heat is lost by radiation. This makes the skin 
cold and pale. What is ordinarily called a chill 
is merely an infection by the germs causing cold 
and influensa. But a chill may be the pre- 
liminary to almost any infectious disease, such 
as measles, mumps, scarlet fever, pneumonia, 
and so on. The best treatment when the tem- 
perature is raised is to go to bed with as much 
warmth as possible. Hot drinks and hot-water 
bottles are helpful. See Colds, 10 (2). 
Cholecystitis, 38 (2). 

CholeUthlasis, 88 (2). 

Cholera, 15 (1). 

Cholesterol, SO (2). 

Chorea (St. Vitus* Dance), 48 (2). 

Chronic. A chronic disease is one which Is pro- 
longed and relatively mild, as opposed to an 
acute one which is short and severe. 

Chronio nephritis, 45 (1). 

Cilia. 81 (2). 

Grrhosis of the liver, 30 (1). 
danstrophobla. A psychological symptom, which 
causes the individual to be afr^ of enclc«ed 
' spaces. See under Obsessional neurosis, 51 (2) 
Cooaine, 23 (2). 

Coccyx. The end of the spinal column. 

Cold sore. See Herpes lablalls, 40 (2). 

Colds. 10 (2). 

CoUtls, 37 (2). 

Concussion, 10 (2). 

Congenital heart disease, 28 (1). 

Congenital malformations, 61. 

Conlunctivltls, 55 (1). 

Constipation, 85 (2). 

Contraception, 57. 

Coronary heart disease, 28 (2). 

Coronary tbrombosia, 20 (l). 

Cortisone. A hormone produced by the supra- 
renal glands. 44 (1), 54 (2). 

Grettnlsm, 42 (1). 

C.B J*. (i.e, cerebro-spinal fluid). 46(2). 


lutaneous ureterostomy, 45 (2). 
Cyitio fibrosis, 32 (1). 

Cystitis, 45 (2). 


Dandruff. See Seborrhea, 53 (1). 
Deficiency diseases, 41 (2). 
Degenerative disea^ 40 (1). 
Delirium tremens, 50 (2). 

Dengne. 12 (1). 

Deromn*s disease, 44 (l). 
Dermatitis. 53 (i). 

Dbobie itch, 8 (l), 15 (2). 

Diabetes, 80 (2). 

Diarrhosa, and vomiting, 13 (2). 
Diet, 40. 

Digestive tract, diseases of the, 34. 
Diphtheria, 12 (2). 

Disseminated sclerosis, 40 (1). 
Divertlcnltitis, 37 (2). 

Dropsy, 45 (1). 

Drag abuse, 22. 

Drag dependence, 23. 

Drags, addiction to, tee Drag abuse. 
Drags and malformations, 62 (1). 
Drags and medicines, 22 (2). 

Drags, effects on the brain, 67. 
Drags, use o! the new, 4-5. 
Duodenal nicer, 36 (1). 

Duodenum, 86 (1). 

Dysentery, 13 (2). 

Dysmenorrhosa, 56 (2). 


E.C.T. The abbreviated form of the name for a 
modem type of treatment for certain psychia- 
tric disorders— olectrn-convulsive-therapy. See 
under Psychosis, 51 (1). 
saema, 53 (2). 

Ehrlich, Paul (1854-1015). Clerman bacterio- 
logist, 4 (1). 5 (2). 16 (1). 

Electro-cardiogram, 20 (2). 

Elephantiasis, 10 (i). 

Embolism. 30 (2). 88 (1). 

Emphysema, 31 (2). 

Empyema. A collection of pus in the lung, 
usually a complication of otbei diseases. 

Encephalitis, ii (i). 

Encephalogram. 47 (1). 

Endemic. Referring to a disease, means prevalent 
In a particular area. 

Endocarditis. Disease of the valves of the heart. 
30 (1). 

Endocrine glands, 43 (1). 

Enzymes, 84 (2). 

Epidemic. Of a disease: widely prevalent among 
people at a special time and produced by some 
special causes not generally present in the 
affected locality. See under Influenza, 10 (2). 
and also 17 (1). 

Epidemic Jaundice, 16 (2>. 

Epilepsy, 48 (1). 

Epithelioma (cancer of the skin). 54 (1). 

Erysipelas, 53 (1). 

Erthema intertrigo. 53 (1). 

Exercise. See New Views about Health, 4. 

Exophthalmic goitre, 43 (1). 

Eye, disease of the, 56. 


Fallopian tubes, 56 (1). 
Farcy. 15 (1). 
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Vat omboliim, 88 (2). 

Fbte, 85 (1). 40 (2). 

Ftovtit, gaoeral trealBUnt ol, 0, 

FOffoids, 56 (1). 

Flnfc Aid 0 mir 8 «iiolw» 19-22. 

Ftti. fifee Bpltapsy. 

naming. Sir Alexander (1881-1066). Scottish 
bacteriologist, disooveier of penicillin. 4 (2). 
Food poisoning diseases, 18-16. 

Fractures. 21 (2). 

Fr511ch*s syndrome, 44 (1). 

Frostbite, 81(1). 

Fungi. 8 (1). 

Fungi, diseases caused by. 15 (2). 


Gall-bladder. 38 (2). 

Gallstones, 38 (2). 

Ganglion. A small cystic swelling, usually on the 
wrist, which can be dealt with by simple surgical 
treatment. 

Gastric ulcer, 86 (1). 

General paralysis ot the insane 60 (2). 

Generalised osteitis fibrosa, 43 (2). 

Geriatrics. The medical study of old age. 

German Measlea, 10 (1). 61 (2). 

Gingivitis. Inflammation of the gums due to in- 
fection and requiring treatment by a dentist. 
Glanders, 15 (l). 

Glandular diseases. 48. 

Glandular lever, 11 (2). 

Glaucoma, 55 (l). 

Goitre, 42 (1). 43 (1). 

Oonorrhcsa, 16 (2), 56 (1). 

Gout, 55 (1). 

Grand mal. See Epilepsy, 48 (1). 

Grave’s disease. Another name for exopthalmic 
goitre. 43 (1). 

Gynsscology. The study of the diseases of women. 
55. 


Bssmatemesis. Vomiting of blood, 38 (2). 
Bssmaturla. The passing of blood in the urine, 
45 (1). 

Bssmoglobln. The red pigment in the blood. 
Hsmolytic anssmla, 25 (1). 

Bnmophilla, 26(2). 

Haemoptysis. The spitting-up of blood. 83 (2). 
Bsemorrhage and shock, 20 (i). 

Bsemorrhage anssmla, 24 (2). 

Bsemorrhagic diseases, 26 (1). 

Bsemorrhage of the brain. 47 (1). 

Bsemorrhoids, 38 (l). 

Bair. Aes Alopecia, 52 (2). 

Ballucenogenio drugs, 67 (2), 69 (1). 

47 (2). 

Bealth: general principles, 8 (2). 
Bbartattadk,29(l). 

Beart attadk: first aid, 20 (2). 

Beartbeat.20(2). 

Heart, diseases ot the, 26. 

Heart lallnre, 27 (2). 

Heart: how it works, 26-7. 

Bepatio. Concerning the liven 
Bepatitis, 10 (1). 

Bbmia. 87 (2). 

Heroin, 23 (2). 67 (2). 

Btepes poster, 49 (2). 

Beipe8]abJali8,40(2). 

Hiatus hernia. 86 (1). 


Bobkwom disease, 19 (i>. 
BbrmoDiL 48 (1). 55 (2). 
Bydroneitfbroiis, 45 (2), 
Bysteraotomy, 56 (1). 
Hysteria, 51 (1). 


Jothyosis. 54 (1). 

Immunity. See Bow the Body Deals with Xnleo- 
tion. 8 (2). 68-7. 

Impetigo, 58 (2). 

Incubation pmiod. ^seIntectioosFever8,9(2). 
Infantile pualysls. /See Poliomyelitis, 11 (l), 10 (2). 
Intarotlon, 80 (2). 

Intsction, how spread, 8 (2). 

Inteotious diseases, 7-19. 

Infective mononucleosis, ii (2). 

Inflammatory diseases. 49.(2) 

Influcnsa, 10 (2). 

Ihiories, 19-22. 

Insomnia. See Neurosis, 51 (2). 

Insulin. See Diabetes, 80 (2). For psychiatric 
use see Psychosis, 50 (2). 

Ihtexmittent olandioation, 30 (1). 

Iritis, 55 (2). 

Itching, 52 (2). { 


Jaundice, 88 (2). 25 (1). 

Jenner, Sir William (1815-08). English physician 
and anatomist. 5 (2). 11 (2). 16 (1). 64 (2). 


, \Bnglishi 


Kala-asar, 18 (i). 

Keratitig, 55 (1). 

Kidney diseases, 44 (2) 

Kidneys, function of, 44 (2). 

Kidney stones, 45 (2). 

Kiss of life, 21 (1). 

Koch, Robert (1843-1910). Gennan bacterio- 
logist. 16 (1). 

Korsakov’s syndrome, 50 (2). 


Laminectomy, 50 (1). 

Large intestine, diseases of the, 37 (2). 
Leishmaniasis (kala-azar or dum-dum fever). 
18 (1). 

Leprosy, 16 (2). 

Leucorrhosa, 56 (2). 

Leuootomy, 51 (1). 

20 ( 1 ). 

Lice. /8ee Parasites, 8(1). 52 (2). 

Lichen planus. 54 (1 ). 

Lister. Joseph (1827-1912). English surgeon who 
fouled modem antiseptic surgery. 5 (2). 8 (2). 


Uver. function of the. 23 (2). 

Liver and gaU-Uadder, diseases of the, 88 (2). 

Lockjaw. See Tetanus, 15 (l). 

Lorrain’B disease, 44 (l). 

LSD, 69 (1). 

Lumbago. See Backache. 

Long caneer, 83 (2). 

Lymphatic system, a system of vessels, similar to 
veins, which ebanned the tissue fluid back into 
the blood. The system contains areas of 
lymphatic tissue, lymph nodes, which fllt^ 
particles from the fluid before it is returned to 
the blood. The lyxnphatio tissue is the site of 
lymphocyte production so the tissue fluid .is 
returned with a supply of this variety of white 
blood cell. 

Z^rmph nodes, 26 (1). 

Lvnmfaoiarooma. 26 (1). 


Balorla. 17. 

MalfoimationB, congenital, 61-8. 

Malnutrition, diseases of, 41 (2). 16 (2). 

Malta f«ver (undulant fever), 15 (1). 
Manic-depressive insanity. 51 (1). 

Marihuana. 28 (2). 

Mastitis, 56 (1). 

Mastntbation, 52 (1). 

Meailei, 10 (1). 

Medirinas: ctaisifloation, 22 (2). 

I^Sla. See Manio-depienive insanity. 51 

( 1 ). 
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18, 14 (2). 

Mttiopaiue, 66 (2). 

Ntotal diseases. 49. 

Migraine. 47 (2). 

Minot, George Blohards (1886-1960) American 
physician and pathologist, spedallsed In diseases 
of the blood, 26 (2). 

Mitral stenosis. 28 (2). 

Moles, 64 (1). 

Montagu, Lady Mary (1680-1762). English wit 
and letter writer. 16 (1). 

Morphine. 23 (2). 

Mumps. 10 (1). 

Myzcsdema, 42 (1). 43 (1). 


National Health Service, 6. 

Nephritis, acute and chronic. 46 (1). 

Nephrosis, 46 (1). 

NetUe raSh, 63 (2). 

Neurasthenia, 5i (2). 

Neuritis. 49 (2). 

Nephrosis. 46 (1). 

Neurosis, 51 (1). 

Nervous system, diseases of the. 46. 
Night-blindness, under Vitamins. 43 (1). 
Noguchi, Hideyo (1876-1928). Japanese bacterio* 
logist, 16 (1). 


(Edema (dropsy), 45 (1). 27 (2). 

Obesity. 40 (2). 

Obsessional neurosis, 51 (2). 

(Esophagitis. 36 (1). 

Olfactory. To do with the sense of smeU. 

Ophthalmia. 15 (2). 

OrthopsBdics. A branch of medicine dealing with 
the surgery of bones and joints. 

Osteoarthritis. 54 (2). 

Osteomalacia, 42 (1). 

Osteomyelitis. An Inflammatory disease of bone 
caused by Infection with the streptococcus or 
staphylococcus. The germ is carried by the 
blood, but the part where It settles depends on 
local weakness or such factors as blows and 
Injuries. The flrst sifim is severe pain in the 
infected bone and fever. Usually the site 
affected is in the long bones of the arm or leg. 
Later, a chronic state may develop in which a 
small sinus, or hole in the limb, discharges large 
amounts of pus which comes from the inside of 
the bone. Operation may be necessary, but if 
caught in an early stage, the disease may be 
treated with penicillin or sulphonamlde drags. 
The main danger of osteomyelitis is that absorp* 
tion of the bacterial pois^ Into the system 
leads to damage to the other organs of the 
body. 

Osteoporosis, 42 (2). 

Ovaries. 56 (l). 


Perttonitis, 88 (1). 

Pernioioiis anasmia, 26 (1). 

Peroneal musonlar atrophy, 49 (1). 

Petit aud. ^ea Epilepsy, 48 (1). 

Physioal injuries, 19-22. 

Piles. See Hasmorrhoids, 88 (1). 

Pink disease, 48 (2). 

Pituitaiy gland. 44 (1). 

Plague. 17. 

Plastio surgery, 5 (2), 54 (2). 

Pleurisy, 84 (1). 

Pneumonia, 82 (2). 

Pneumoconiosis, 88 (1). 

Poliomyelitis, 10 (2). 

Polycythsemia, 25 (2). 

Polyneuritis, 49 (2). 

Prognosis. The medical name for the outlook of 
a disease. 

Progressive muscular atrophy, 49 (1). 

Prolapsed intervertebral disc. 50 (l). 

Prolapse of uterus, 56 (1). 

Prostate disease, 46 (1). 

Proteins, 85 (1). 40 (2). 

PiotoBoal diseases, 17-18. 

Pruritus, 52 (2). 

Psittacosis, 12 (1). 

Psychosis, 50. 

PsyOhosomatio diseases. Psychosomatic dishes 
are those physical aflments due to emotl^u 
causes. They include such complaints as high 
blood-piessuie, gastric ulcer, certain sldn 
diseases, and certain glandular diseases («.y., 
exophthalmic goitre). Most physiclanB now- 
adays believe that aU diseases i^y shim a 
greater or less degree of emotional cauaauon ; 
that physical and mental factors are botti 
present In all illness. Even to psydiosomatlc 
illnesses, he^ty and other factow play a large 

part. Briefly, the main cause of thew djraases 

is worry. Mie importance of this Ura to the fact 
that they cannot be cured without dealM with 
the fundunental cause. See also New Vlei^ on 
3 (2). Individual illnesses will be 
found under their names. 

Psychopathic personality, 52 (1). 

Pulmonary embolism, 83 (1). 

Purpura, 26 (2). 

Pyssmia, 14 (2). 

Pyelitis. 45 (1). 

Pyloric stenosis, 36 (2). 

Pyorrbosa. An infection of the gums which cau^ 
the edges of the tooth sockets to bleed ea^y 
when the teeth are being broshj^. *f » 

constant discharge of pus, wWch^uflg the 
breath to smeU and may Ipadjo ar^to^ 
other diseases. Treatment should be earned 
out by a dentist. 


Q ^nrantina period. See Infectious FOvets, 9 (2). 


Patoitation. Jee Tacdiycaidia. 20 (2). 

Pancreas, 80 (2). 

PaplUoEiSia, 45 (1). 

Paralysis (flaccid and spastic), 47 (1). 

Paralysis agitaus, 50 (1). 

Paraphrenia, 51 (1). 

Parasites, 8 (1). 52 (2). 

Paiasitio worms: diseases, 18 (l). 

Parathyroid glands, 48 (2). 

Pard Ambrolse (c. 1510-90). French army sur- 
geon. 4 (1). 

Parkinson’s disease, 60 (1). 

Pasteur, Louis (182^5). French diemtet. 5 (2). 
16 (1). 

Pediatrics. The study of the diseases of children. 
Pellagra, 42 (2). 

PenicUlin, 4 (l). 9 (1). 22 (2), 55 (1). 

Peptio ulcer, 86 (1). 

Perioardlds, 80 (1). 


abies, 11 (2). 
aynaud’s disease, 31 (1). 
eotum, cancer of the, 87 (2). 
edueing wM^t, 40. 

eed. Major Walter (1861-1902). American army 
surgeon. 12 (1). 16 (1). 
eglonal enteritis, 87 (1). 
elapsing fever, 16 (2). 
enal colic. 45 (2). 

eipiratory system, diseases of the, 81. 
ettculosarooma, 26 (1). 
ettoitis, 55 (2). 

eynand’s disease, 31 (1). ^ 

Factor. Apart from the bfaXM 
group system ieee Blood 
another blood group siwtem WraUgated the 
Bh-system or Bheras system). Every bew is 
eithCT^i-positlwB ” 
positive factors (denoted 
negative factors (denoted c, d, e) w toyoIvwL 
ms system of Mood factors is toberited 



MEDICAL MATTERS 
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sepantdr from the ABO group, eo that one Snxger7t new methods In. 6 (1). 67. 
may be ABh4* or ABh^. eto. Both the 



stimulate the production of substanoM which 
act In some way against the cells introduced. 
We Inherit some factors ftom each parent and it 



may. and oaen does, obtain access to the 
mother's circulation and stimulate her to form 
Bubstances harmful to the baby's red corpuscles. 
If these leak baidc to the baby through the 
placenta some of the baby's red corpuscles may 
be adversely affected. This does not usually 
occur with the first baby, but may become 
increasingly eerious with ftdlowing pregnancies. 
See 65 (2). 

Rheumatic diseases. 64. 

Bhenmatlo lever. See Rheumatic heart disease. 

Rhenmntte heart disease. 28 (1). 

Rheumatoid arthritis. 64 (2). 

Rickets. 42 (1). 

Ringworm. 8 (1). 16 (2). 

Rodent ulcer. 64 (1). 

Rods and Cones are cells in the retina of the eye 
which convert light Into nervous Impulses 
which can be interpreted by the brain. In man 
the cones are associated with colour vision and 
used during daylight. The rods are concerned 
with twilight vision and do not give rise to the 
sensation of colour. It Is probable that there 
are three types of cones responding to red, 
green, and violet, other colours being a com* 
bination of these three. Rods contain a pig- 
ment. visual purple, which la sensitive to light. 
Vitamin A Is necessary for the production of 
this substance. The changes produced by light 
on the visual purple Initiate a nerve impulse 
but the exact mechanism Is unknown. 

Rc« aoea . 68 (2). 

Ross. Sir Ronald (1867-1932). English physician. 
16 (1). 

Ronndwomis, 18 (2). 

Bous^ Pierre Paul Emile (1868-1033). French 
physidan and bacteriologist. 16 (1). 

Rubella or German meaalea. 10 (1), 61 (2). 

Rupture. See Hernia. 87 (2). 


Salmonella Inlecttons. 13 (2). 

Salvarsan. 16 (l). 

Sandfiy lever. 12 (1). 

Scabies, 62 (2). 

S eg Mi L 21 (2). 

Scarlet lever, 12 (2). 

Sehlstosomiasls or BUharzia, 18 (2). 

Sohlzcphreiiia. 60 (2). 

Sciatica. 60 (I). 

Scurvy. 42 (2). 

Seborrheea, 68 (1). 

Senile psychosis, 60 (2). 

Septtemuia. 14 (2). 

Sex glands, 44 (l). 

Shinglei. 40 (2). 

Shock. See Physical Injuries, 10-22. 

Stmmond's disease, 44 (1). 

Simpson, Sir James Young (1811-70), Scottish 
phyBidan. 6 (2). 

SUn, diseases ot the, 62. 

Skin gialte, 64 (1). 

Sleep, 4 (1). 

Sleeping liohness or Trypenoeomlasls, 17 (2). 
Smallpox, 11 (1). 

Social medicine, new approaches in, 6-6. 
ftpastlo paralysis, 47 (1). 

Spinal cord, 10 (2). 

SpisodiRtiS, 7 (2). 

Staphylooooeal food poisoning, 13 (2). 

Stre^ocooeal Inlseliens, 12 (2). 
8tSQika,S0(l).47ai. 

Blya,66<S). 

Maciiti cenbined degeneration, 40 (2). 


Suprapubic oystomy, 46 (1). 

Suprarenal glands. 44 (1). 

Sycosis, 68 (2). 

Menham. Thomas (1624-80). EngUsh physician, 

6 ( 2 ). 

Syphilis, 16-16. 

Syringomyelia, 40 (2). 


Tabes dorsalis, 15 (2). 60 (2). 

Tachycardia, 20 (2). 

Tapeworms, 18 (1). 

Temperatnre. The body temperature is regulated 
by a small area at the base of the brain. I4urm- 
aUy it should be about OS ^" F. See 0 (1). 
Tetanus, 16 (l). 

Tetany. 43 (2). 

Thalidomide. 4 (2). 62 (1). | 

Thermometer, use oL See General treatment of 
fevers, 0 (l). 

Threadworms, 18 (2). 

Thromboangeitis obliterans or Bust's disease, 31. 
Thrombosis. 81 (1). 

Thyroid gland. 41 (2). 43 (1). 48 (2). 
Thyrotoxicosis. 43 (2). 

Tobaooo*smok1ng. See under Lung Cancer. 33 (2). 
Toxmmla, 14 (2). 

Toxic adenoma. 43 (2). 

Tranauillistog drugs, 22 (2). 6 (1). 68 (2). 
Transplant surgery, 67-Cl. 

Trench fever. 17 (1). 

Tropical diseines. 16-10. 

Tropical worms. 18 (2). 

Trypanosomiasis (sleeping stdeness). 17 (2). 
Tabercolosis. 14 (1). 

Tumours and abscesses in the Brain. 47 (1). 
Typhoid and paratyphoid. 13 (1). 

Typhus, 11 (2). 


Ulcer, peptic, 86 (1). 

Unoonsdousnees. 22 (1). 

Undulant lever. 15 (1). 

Urssmia, 45 (1). 

Uretero-oolostomy, 46 (2). 

Urethritis, 45 (2). 

Urticaria, 53 (2). 

Urinary system, diseases ol the, 44 (2). 
Uterus, 56 (1). 


Vaccination. See under Smallpox, 11 <l). 
Vaccines, 64 (1). 

Vegetarianism. 41 (1). 

Venereal diseases, 15-16. 

Verruca. 54 U). 

Virchow, Budoll (1821-1002). Clerman patho- 
logist. 5 (2). 

Virus infection during pregnancy. 61 (2). 

Virus diseases, 0-12. 

Virus pneumoDla, 10 (2). 

Viruses, 7 (2). 

Vitamin Bis, 25 (2). 

Vitamins, 43 (1). 


Warts, 54 (1). 

Weils’ disease (epidemic faundioe), 16 (2). 

Wells, Horace (1815-48).— American dentist, tbe 
first to use laughing gas as an anasthetic in 
dentistry (1844). 5 (2). 

Whooping congh, 13 (1). 

Wocmi, 8 (1). 


Taws, 16 (2). 

YeUow lever. 12 (1). 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


In s^ipn we Imve tried to ^ve the reader an undeistandinff of modem societr and of the foroes 
that mowyate behariour bo thatihe can taterpiet what is goina on around him imH in his own mind. 
An CTort has also been made to provide that help which understanding alone can give not in the 
working out of one s own problems but in extending tolerance towards the shortcomings ot others. 

The section is in three parts: 


I. The Self (i.e.. the Individual and his develcmment and the way he meets the problems of life 
in the process of growing up). 

U. Society (i.e., our relationships with other people fhnn the family to the larger social groups 
and the problems created by ehfl.ng iTig social patterns). 

III. Work (i.e., all the many factors that affect the worker in an Industrial society). 

These categories overlap to some extent since we are not isolated Individuals but involved with 
people from the eariieat days, and work is an integral put of everyone's life, so each part hows into the 
next. occasionaUy making a little repetition inevitable. 

Before we enter this held of human relations, let ns remember the words of that great teacher and 
writer. B. H. Tawney : “ Everyone, whether he intends it or not. adopts some attitude to the world of 
human beings in which his lot is oast: and. as that attitude is. so in large measure will be liK>th his 
personal happiness and his utility to his fellows. It may be one of sympathy and co-operation, or of 
antagonism and suspicion.'* 


INTRODUCITION. 

All BOdeties have had thdr problems and their 
times of crisis and modem society is no exception. 
What is special about our problems is that they 
are of an entirely different nature from those 
which faced our forefathers. For them, as over 
vast areas of the earth even today, the main 
hasards came from an untamed natum environ- 
ment in which plagues were rampant and malnutri- 
tion the mle, in which crops and livestock could 
be ravaged by adverse weather or disease, bring- 
ing starvation and death Just as surely as the 
piftiniftB afflicting man himself. This is ■♦■Ui the 
state of affairs in many of the technically under- 
developed countries of the world where epidemic 
diseases, chronic infections such as malaria and 
tuberculosis, huiw. poverty, and malnutrition 
still need immediate action. To Improve the 
human environment calls for efforts by the 
community as a whole which these poorer coun- 
tries are, as yet. incapable of making by them- 
selves, for their people have neither the necessary 
knowledge, wealth, nor organisation to do so, and, 
most difficult of all, they need to change long- 
established habits and attitudes. 

The peoples of the Western countries have so 
modified their environment that they have suc- 
ceeded in adding many years to their average 
expectation of life, yet it ia not so long ago that 
they had to face similar problems. For ex- 
ample, it is little more than a hundred yean ago 
(1848). when the appalling living conditions re- 
sulting firom the industrial revolution threatened 
to spread disease throughout Britain, that the 
first public health measures were takra to deal 
with the feariUl cholera and smallpox epidemics 
whidi were then prevalent. In Ireland, fhllure of 
the potato crop led to the great fismine of the 1840s 
when a million people died of starvation and a 
million and a auarter were forced to emigrate. 
During the Influenxa epidemic which followed the 
First World War more people died in a single year 
than were killed on all the fronts in four yean of 
devastating war. During the last 50 years new 
discoveries and Increased medical skill have com- 
bined to reduce the death rate of children in 
Britain in the first year of their lives from 120 per 
thousand to 22 per thousand (boys) and ftom 08 
to 17 (girls), so that a baby boy may now expect 
to live to 68 years and a girl to 74, By a process 
which began gradually about a hundred years ago 
and aooeiterated in recent times until It has become 
an explosion, our cLteumstanoes have radically 
changed as technology has advanced and along 
HH; (77th Ed.) 


with the truly wonderful scientlfio achievements 
of our rivilisation have come new and unheralded 
dangers. We are living largely in a synthetic 
environment created by our own technology and 
our most serious problems today are caused not 
by nature but by ourselves. This is perhaps a 
depressing fact, but it is also a hopefUl one: for 
we are now at little risk from the physical world 
around us and it might be thought that the minds 
which created the new environment are surely 
capable of solving the problems which come in its 
wake. 

Unfortunately the situation is not quite so 
simple because, though we know a good deal about 
the physical universe and bow to bring it under 
control, we know rather less about ourselves and 
what Information ig available does not suggest 
that human problems are as easy to solve as tech- 
nical ones. Most of us are able to handle things 
with some measure of efficiency, but we are likely 
to be much less Skilled when it comes to human 
relationships and. in the long run, even things 
become tied up with personal emotions. Thus 
there are not itoo sets of problems, the one con- 
cerned with science and tedmology and the other 
with mental life, because science and technology 
in thmsd/oes create no problems at all— 4bere is 
really only one problem and that is the uses to 
which we put our knowledge. Man uses his 
reason to find out about the physical universe but 
all too often what he does with bis dtecoverleB is 
determined not by reason but by fhlse beliefii. old 
tradittons, and emotional prejudice. 

Among the major problems in the world today 
are racial and national hatred, undernourishment, 
over-population, disease in impoverished countries, 
the threat of nuclear war. fhilure to adjust to 
change, superstition, illiteracy and poor educa- 
tional standards. Most of the causes of these are 
already known and in many cases the remedies 
are not only known but capable of being put into 
practioe immediately. What stops them from being 
effectively dealt with is not lack of knowledge but 
the foot that we are unable to understand .or 
control ourselves; tbs problems axe not outside 
but inside man— his stupidity, greed, aggressive- 
ness, suspicions and prejudices. These are the 
concern of the psychologist, because psychology is 
the sdentiflc study of human behaviour, emotions, 
and thoughts. In the pages that follow we sihall 
be deaUng mainly with toose aspects of the subM 
which are most relevant to the individual dtira 
in the Western world today but it is hoped that 
the reader will gain some insight into the forces 
which motivate all men Irrespective of poUtics. 
race, or creed. 



THE SELF 


Q4 human relations 


Adjogttng to Inevitable Change. 

Broadly epeahlng, the prohleine of the West are 
those of the IVelfue State or what has been des- 
cribed as the Affluent Society (the two are not 
quite the same because, though a welfare state 
may be affluent, an affluent society like America is 
certainly not a welfare state). Along with very 
real benefits such as comparative economic 
security, improved material well-being, fjreedom 
from many of the killing diseases which once 
plagued us. greater social mobility, and better 
opportunities for higher education, have come 
other features which cannot be cured by more 
affluence. Many people ate bored, rebellious, 
perplexed, and downright unhappy, and some 
would ascribe this to the 'spiritual sickness of our 
time* brought about by the loss of traditional 
values. Perhaps they are right. The only 
trouble about this analysis is that it is not a very 


helpful approach because traditional values can- 
not be brought back by legislation, nor is it de- 
sirable that they should be brought back at all. 
Our real problem is that we have failed to adjust 
to a rapidly-changing technological environment, 
which demands a new set of values and fresh 
attitudes. More than a century and a half ago a 
famous philosopher wrote that ** man, insofiix as 
he acts to change bis envlromnent. acts to change 
himself.** and herein lies our failure: we have 
created a new environment but have failed to 
make new adjustments to it though the essence of 
normality is the ability to see and react appro- 
priately to life as it is. The authoritarian family 
has gone, woman's place in relation to home and 
work has changed, traditional attitudes in in- 
dustry are dying, and the gulf in understanding 
between parents and children has Increased be- 
cause the pre-war world is not the world of today. 
All these issues will be discussed here. 


I- THE SELF 


1. THE FOUNDATIONS. 

What is Personality? 

Petsonaiity may be defined as that arrangement 
of traits which are relatively consistent and en- 
during attributes of an individual's behaviour. 
Thus if one man is aggressive in any and every 
situation and another gentle and thoughtfrd to- 
wards everyone he meets, then we are entitled to 
assmne that these are fundamental and relatively 
CTftrt aspecta of their 

On the other hand, it is easy to see that whilst 
some aspects of behaviour are oomparatively 
stable, people's actiooB ate also variable-Hhey 
may be dhy in one set of drcumstancea and not in 
another, dominating within one group and sub- 
missive elsewhere. This la because these traits 
are not something in the individual, but are 
simply a responBe to the sodal dtcumstancea he is 
fiMStng at the moment. In more technical terms, 
they are not a function of his personality but 
rather a function of the role be is playing as a 
member of a group frufing a specific situation. 

Bo It often happens that we attribute certain 
ohafacterlsUcs of a person to his Innate traits 
when, in fhot. they only appear to be fixed be- 
oause we always meet him In the same sodal sur- 
roundings. For example, a supervisor In a fac- 
tory who finds that one of his workerB is always 
resentful is liable to suppoee that he is just re- 
sentful by nature, whereas, if he saw the man at 
home he might be surprised to discover that his 
fiMmflv utid neighbours regard him as kindly and 
generous to a fflult. The reason is. of oourse. that 
the worker is resentful in response to the factoiy 
situation which, being the kind of person he is, he 
finds frustrating because it does not permit free 
expression to his real abHities. Thus what might 
be described as the * oore * personality is rigid in 
stmoture and resists ohange. whilst the more 
superficial aspects of personality, of which the 
above is an instance, change very rapidly as the 
Individual moves from one group to another, and 
these aspects are described as relatiiig to the 
*palphenl'. * public *, or 'sodal* personality. 
!!nie praoticai signlficaDoe of this distinction will 
be seen later, but it is obvious that If we axe deal- 
ing with a sodal problem such as juvenile de- 
linquency it is absolutely neoessary to know 
whether, in a given case, we are fisoed with an 
attitude widch Is-flnnly ingrained in the youth or 
whether be is simply responding to a frustrating 
environment. 

Some aspects of personality axe therefore re- 
latively fixed whilBt others merely reflect re- 
sponses to a particular envtroDment. but the two 
cannot be entirely separated beoause most of the 
time people tend to lemnd. not to the environ- 
ment as ib leMly is but to ffle environment at they 
interpret it and this naturally depends upon the 
nature of thetr core personality. In the example 
of the worker quoted kbove. It Is obvious that he 
was soMdous. not merely beoause of the obieotive 
attuation (which of oourse first aroused his sus- 
picions) but because he was the sort of person who 
might be ezpeotod to ibd that way In those dr- 
eumstaaoBS. Ferhaps his Innate tBtelUgenoe and 
the fleet that he had been brought up with the 


ambition to better himself made tlm situation more 
intolerable to him than to his mates (though in 
some factories things may be so bad that nearly 
everyone feels dissatisfied). But this does not 
alter the fiict that a change to a more satisfying 
job would change the behaviour of this particular 
man. whilst, in other cases, suspidonsness may be 
an ingrained trait which appears in any situation. 


How is PeraonaUty Faddoned? 

Where, then, do these fixed traits come from? 
Broadly speaking, they arise from three distinct 
but interacting sources: temperament, the child- 
rearing patterns of the first five or six years of life, 
and the culture in whidi the individual is hrooght 
up. Temperament is what we inherit, and child- 
rearing patterns axe based on the way in which 
the parents attempt to pass on the culture to which 
they and their children belong. The family, it has 
bera said, is the personality-factory of sodety 
which attempts with greater or tesser success to 
inculcate the ideals of a paxtlculax group into 
each new generation. To use another metaphor, 
we come into the world as an undifferentiated 
lump of day which neverthetess has its own 
particular properties, the family is the potter, and 
culture supplies the design. If our society values 
conquest, we shall be brought up to admire and 
try to emulate war-like men; if it measures suc- 
cess in terms of money we dial! see acquisitiveness 
and wealth as our goal; and. in a caste society, 
we must leaxn to behave in aU ways according to 
the position into which we are bom. This ideal 
pattern is the batie pereonalUy etructure and re- 
presents those aspects of personality which dis- 
tinguish the mambers of one cultural group from 
another and defines what is considered as 
* normal * in a given society. The variationB on 
this common theme which differentiate one 
member of the group from any other member 
making him, to some extent, a unique indlvldud, 
ate what is described as * oharacter *. Bince the 
interplay between these various factors is very 
subtle. It iB necessary to disouss them in mora 
detalL 


Temperament. 

Just a century ago the Anstrian monk Gregor 
Mendel ..was able to show that the physical 
characteristics of plants are passed on from one 

Seetton F. Part II)!^ It 

Budi frhcton as body-build, hair and eye colour, 
height, and the rest are inherited In this way. and 
there are a few diseases (proliably not more than 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand) snish as 
hasmoshiUa. which ate also known to be heredit- 
ary. But when It oames to mental traits, we axe 
on much toes secure ground, largely because it is 
difficult to distinguish between what has been in- 
herited and what has been leaxnt. Neatly all 
psyohdIogiBts believe that If a son is fttssy and 
pnnctiltouB like his father this is because be hae 
been taught to behave In this way or hss teamed 
it by imitation, and whilst many peyc±datxiBts 
(i.e.. phystoiBiiB who specialise in treatlDg mental 
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dborderB) bdfeve that a tendency to oertatai fonns 
of insanity is inherited, few would accept that this 
Is true of the minor forms of neurosiB. It is 
known for certain that general intelligenoe is de- 
termined at the moment of conception, and quite 
likely that the traits coUectively described as 
* temperament * are largely Inherited because they 
seem to be correlated with body-build. The short 
stocky indiyldual with a tendmicy to run to fat is 
usually cheerful and outgoing— one of those de- 
scribed by Sbakespeaxe when he lefstred to ** men 
that are iht. sleek-headed men and such as sleep 
o'nights ** and compared them to Cassius with his 
** lean and hungry look '* who ** thinks too much — 
such men are dangerous'*. The former type of 
body-build is the * pyknic * and his temperament 
is * cydothyme * or * extraverted *. the latter has 
an * sesthenic ’ build associated with a * schisoid * 
or * introverted ' temperament. {See dUo 
Chaiacterology, J8.) 

The Interplay of Heredity and Environment 
But all this has to be modified because the intro- 
vert and extravert are obviously at the extreme 
ends of a normal curve of distribution so most 
people fall in between the two and both attitudes 
can be considerably modified by cultural factors. 
An extravert. who would naturally be given to 
talkativeness and the strong expression of his 
emotions, if bom into a Red Indian tribe, where 
the approved basic personality stracture is the 
impasdve and silent man. would become Just as 
impassive as the rest. Even intelligenoe. the only 
mental trait which we know /or certain to be in- 
herited. can be considerably modified by environ- 
mental factors which encourage or discourage its 
fbll development. Furthermore, there are two 
other considerations to be taken into account: 
first, not every trait that a child is bom with is 
inherited, and second, heredity may have an 
indirect as well as a direct effect on character. 
What a child is bom with is congenital, but con- 
genital traits are not always Inherited or de- 
termined at the moment of conception: for we 
know that what takes place whilst the child is de- 
veloping within the womb also has a potent in- 
fluence on its future life, usually for the worse. 
Thus Gcarman measles in the mother, birth injury, 
and drugs such as thalidomide taken in the early 
weeks of pregnancy (eee P4) can cause severe 
mental defect or physical deformity. Again, the 
effect of inherited characteristics may be indirect 
depending upon how they are regarded by the 
society into which the ebUd is bom and the way 
the child reacts to the views of his society. For 
example, a mentally-retarded or brain-damaged 
person may be regarded with contempt or pity in 
one group or be thrust into a position of high 
status as a witch-doctor or sorcerer in another. 
A boy who is short in stature may become neurotic 
and a failure when he is teased by his associates 
or. on the other hand, may compensate by be- 
coming powerfhl and dominating to cover up his 
deficiency. The influence of heredity is therefore 
very oomplex and even the most fixed traits may 
be considerably modified by environment : stature 
is inherited, but without adequate diet the fhll 
stature will not be reached, whereas given better 
nourishment it wilL The youth of Britain today 
are on the average considerably taller than their 
grandparents, and the Japanese who were always 
regarded as * naturally * small are becoming taller 
as the economic position of their country improves. 
Heredity, by and large, does not determine the 
details— it merely sets the limits. 


Child-rearing Patterns. 

It foUowB that, though we are prone to think of 
the child as a pie-fabricated structure waiting at 
birth to be erected, for better or worse, by the 
adults who look after it. this is a wholly mistaken 
belief, because prior to an infanta earlied eontada 
wUh other human beings it aimply doea not esrtat aa a 
* person * at aU, All we have is a living thing 
with certain physical characteristics, a potential 
intelleotual level whi^ again, without the inter- 
vention of peoDln oould not raise him above the 
level of an 1^ or a diimpansee. Slid a bundle of 
btologloal drives such as hunger, th^ sex, tnd 
the needs for sleep and wmmth which only othevs 
ean satisfy. Human beings are unlike animals in 


their prolonged period of belplessneBB, in their 
ability to communicate by speech, in the possesBiiQa 
of an opposable thumb which makes it possibie to 
carry out delicate manipulatioDB. in the fact that 
they akme can hand on knowledge or eultuie from 
one generation to the next and, above all. In having 
no instincts. Correctly used, the word * instinct * 
refers to behaviour inherited in the structure of 
the nervous system, unlearned, and relatively un- 
modiflable; it is typical of the lower animals 
which automatically carry out quite complicated 
actions such as nest-building, yearly migrations, 
courting behaviour, and so on, without having 
beau taught how to do so. lu the higher animals 
su(di se apes this is already a disappearing cate- 
gory and. so far as human beings are oonoemed. 
it has disappeared altogether, being replaced by 
undifferentiated drives or needs that are in- 
herited, but require the help of a family before 
they develop into the patterns for satisfying them 
approved in a given society. 


The Sense of Sell. 

The need for food like the need for sleep. Is 
innate but from a very early age the child learns 
not merely to demand food or sleep as such, but 
certain kinds of food and certain hours of sleep 
which It has been taught are * right * and * good \ 
The basic psychological process occurs in a 
particular direction : the infant has physical needs 
which demand satisfaction, it becomes aware of the 
world around it. interprets it, responds to it, 
finally responds to the results of its own response. 
It feels sensations of hunger, becomes aware of the 
breaet, interprets it as a source of food, sucks it, 
and depending upon whether its experience is 
satisfying or not, feels pleasure, anger, or anxiety. 
Because the way in which people or things respond 
to our approaches to them influencee our attitode 
towards ourselves, it has been said that the self 
Is based on **the reflected appraisal of other 
people**, or more dramatically by an Italian 
novelist, that ** the self is the meetiw-Place of an 
relationships **. In other words, wa do not Just 
have experiences, we are our experiences and in 
later life we treat others as we Interpret the way 
they treated us during the formative years, and 
value or dislike ourselves as we believe we were 
valued or otherwise. This too Is important in 
understanding certain types of delinquency, be- 
cause one can only give as much love as one has 
received, and a delinquent who has suffered from 
parental neglect may become what is known as a 
* loveless character * because be literally has no 
love to give and can only respond with hate. 
The selfish person does not care for others, but be 
does not care for himself either. 


2. THE FORMATIVE TEARS. 

The Fundamental Need tor Love and Protection. 

The biological needs of hunger, thiist. and the 
rest, by reason of the utter helplessness of the 
human Infant, cannot be satisfied unaided, so 
there arlsee very early In life the most ftandamental 
of psychological needs— the need to be loved, 
protected, and cared for. Love is not something 
we are bom with: it develops through a series of 
stages feom mera cupboard love to a mature and 
disinterested affection for other people. Hate is 
an emotion which arises when certain needs are 
feostiated— In fact, it might almost be said to be 
a derivative of love sinoe, together with anxiety, 
itisinltiaUy aroused by fear of loss of love. This 
need to be oared for leads in later life to the need 
for pmonal affection and sidisequently to a desire 
for the approval of society so. as one psydiologist 
puts it, love fonns " the underpiimiiig on which 
all the later motives and the cultural imperattvea 
are constructed 


Ihe Fonnaticn cf Basio Attitudes. 

During the first five yean of life the child begins 
to leam. not only by the prooess of ooodltloning 
whereby It oomeB to assodatb two quite differant 
stimuU together as a dog learns to associate the 
the sound of a whistle with flood beeause one baa 
always followed the other, whilst ign^g tte 
sound of a beU which has been unrelated to food. 
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bat also by a process of trial and error and by 
Imitating Its parents. Habits are established by 
differential reward and punldunent. Indulgenoe 
and deprivation, or the Implied threat of de- 
privation of affectloa on the part of the parents 
who make use of the infant's needs to avoid harm 
and obtain approval and the satisfaction of Its 
biological drives to this end. The habits ac- 
quired at this stage relate to sleeping and feeding, 
bowel and bladder control and the child's early 
loves and hsites {GKdipus complex) within the 
family drcle. Throughout this period it develops 
attitudes towards its father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, which becomes the model of its 
attitudes towards all the people it meets subse- 
quently. Bo, whilst the core personality is being 
laid down, the child is not only learning control 
of its excretory and feeding fbnctions but also how 
to deal with people: if it Is not given affection 
feeely, consistently, and unconditionally, it will 
soon discover mote devious ways of getting 
attentioiL If being sick produces the required 
results, the (diUd will grow up Into the sort of 
person who tries to get affection by taUng refbge 
in real or imaginary illnesses when trouble 
threatens. If keeping to oneself works ("If I 
leave people alone they won't harm me"), he 
will be unsociable, and If a domineering or ag- 
gressive attitude works that Is what he will be- 
come. Naughty and ultimately delinquent be- 
haviour sometimes arises from the child's feeling 
that he Is not oared for (" All right, if you don’t 
love me, at least 111 see to it that you have to give 
me some sort of attention ”) 

The important point is that all our most basic 
attitudes arise because at one time they demon- 
strably worked. As a child psycdiiatrlst ex- 
presses It: "We become acceptable or non- 
aoceptable. helpless or capable. Important or 
insi^ftcant, passive or aggressive, busy or lazy, 
resouroeftal. or oantious, or sweet, or clever, or 
polite, or thoughtful, or obedient, or demanding, 
or a thousand and one other characteristics. 
These are the traits which are produced by the 
child and structuralised into his very self because 
of their functional value to him in the earliest 
years of life. Each one was the trait that worked 
best and got the best results in the particular 
setting in which he was placed." 


How the Personality Develops. 

Parents usually think of child-rearing as a 
simple— -or at least theoretloally simple— and 
direct process whereby 'good' behaviour is 
inculcated and * bad ’ behaviour discouraged by 
reward and punishment, personal example, and 
later by speech. Unfortunately this is not the 
case because, though these are important, other 
facts must be taken into consideration. To begin 
with, character fonnation starts feom the very 

earliest weeks and tiiose traits which are learned 

then are the most potent by reason of the Law 

of Primacy whidi states that the earlier an ex- 

perienoe the greater its effect. This is because 
fipom birth onwards the way we interpret a new 

ewrienoe depends on our previous mental state: 

for example, though a child will certainly have no 

consdons memory of satisfying or unsatisfying 

emotions at the breast, these are nevertheless 

built into its brain structure and cause it to see 

later events In a hopeful or depressing light. 


Early Xnfuioy. 

There is very good evidence that In the first 
six months of Infancy we have already acquired 

basio traits which make for an anthorltarlBa or 

bumanltariaa outlook and. In feet, the words of 

the song by Gilbert and Bullivan to the effect 

that " every boy and every girl that’s bom into 

this worid alive is either a little Liberal or else a 

little Ckmservative " are quite literally truo with 

the single m^fication that we are not bom that 

way but learn these attitudes at the breast. 

Of oourse, like- the intiovert-extravert scale and 

the level of intciligence, these atUtudes ue dis- 

tributed mmr a normal curve BO that n^ pepde 

fan somswliete about the middle, and ^ radical- 

oonaemttve scale is not n^t to refer to any 
it will cieaiiiy iniinence 


Again, it is almost certain that such traUs as 
fUsBlnesB. punctuality, belief in discIpliaMB, ex- 
cessive concern with eteanliness, and extreme 
(but repressed) aggresslveneBs are learned, not 
by direct example, but are intercorrelated 
attitudes associated with an over-strict emphasis 
on bowel training. Those nations which value 
punotiliouBnesB. obedience, and strict hygiene 
(e.y., the Teutonic nations) are also likely to be 
aggimsive, obsessed with bowel functions (c./., 
Martin Luther), and to make jokes, not as in 
other countries about sex, but about lavatories. 

The Beginnings of Conscience, 

At a later stage, about the age of five or six, the 
child normally passes through what is known as 
the CEdipus complex when it loves the parent of 
the opposite sex and feels correspondingly jealous 
of the parent of the same sex as a rival and this 
influences its attitudes towards the opposite sex 
throughout life. But quite soon, it befdns to re- 
alise the futility of this state of gffalis and from 
then on two important things happen. First, 
the child leaves behind the stage When its moral 
controls came from outside, feom tpe orders of its 
parents, and by a process known as * introjection ’ 
takes the parent's moral attitudes inside itself. 
This is the earliest beginnings of the adult con- 
science which initially starts as an * internalised 
parent ' exercising control feom within instead of 
having it superimposed from without. Second, 
the child now begins to Imitate the parent of the 
came sex, and in this way the boy learns how to 
play the mascidine role as defined in his society, 
the girl to play the feminine role. This is a very 
important stage and in households where the 
father is absent, badly behaved, or a weakling, 
the boy may imitate his mother and develop 
homosexual tendencies in later life. 

GhM-Parent Belationdiip. 

There are therefore two parallel processes in- 
volved in child-rearing, the one consdous and 
deliberate in which the child is taught to behave 
according to the rules of its society and also learns 
in the academic sense, but the more significant 
one is an unconscious process because, as we have 
seen, many of our most deep-rooted traits arise 
during the period when the child cannot under- 
stand speech and are the result of an interaction 
between parent and child at a time when the 
parent is unlikely to realise the values he or she Is 
actually inculcating. In short, the child is res- 
ponding more to what his parents ore than to what 
they aav, and therefore the batie rule in bringing 
up a child is to give it unconditional, secure, and 
consistent affection. But it is only the normal 

parent who Is able to do this and, since not many 

of us have reached toll emotional maturity, our 

children may appear to be getting plenty of 

affection, but the true reasons for the mother’s 

bdmvlour may be guilt at not feeling enough love 

or, if she is unhappy with her husband, she may 

be displaclDg her frustrated affections on her son- 

in neither case is the love healthy or genuine and 
the child will suffer. 

Even the formal educational process is influen- 

ced by these emotional undercurtents which the 
parents neither understand nor are capable of 

controlling, and the child will accept or reject 

what it is deliberately taught, not in terms of its 

truth or real value, but rather in terms of his 

unooDScioas (or sometimes oonscioaB) feelings 

towBrds.the parent who tries to inculcate theoau 

The boy who either unconsoiouSly resents his 

fether or is striving to become independent of 

unduly possessive parents (or even, as sometimes 

happens, trying to avoid being overwhelmed by 

the reputation of a well-loved but very femous 

fether) Is more likely to reject his fetheris religious, 

philosophical, or political views than to accept 

them. One little boy whose very tolerant parents 
had never uttered a word of condemnation 

against his lack of interest in books were distressed 

to bear him say when he thought they were not 

listening, ** Of comae. l*m the idiot of the fen^ " 
—they had said nothing, but tire walls of their 
home covered with booksheives filled with books, 

many of which they themselves had written, had 

said a great deaL The boy excelled at getting on 
with has scboolmatea and at spcHct. but until the 
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leasons for his attitude asainst leamlns were 
pointed out to him. be did not do well acadcnni- 
cally. Onoe he had teamed what was golns on 
in his unconsdous, be became one of the best 
Bobolazs in his college. 


8. THE UNOQN8CXOT7S FStOCBSSES 
SBAFXNO PBRSONAUTY 

The Repression ol Emottoos. 

In general, we only pay attention to those 
elements of our enyiionment which (a) flt in with 
the rest of our beliefs, and ib) help to fhrther the 
action in hand at the moment. Freud, the foun- 
der of psychoanalysis, pointed out that all those 
emotions and thoughts which are repugnant to 
the individual are either pushed into his uncon- 
scious or never allowed to leave it. They are, as 
Freud said. ** repressed ** — a term which does 
not mean the conscious suppression of anti- 
social desires, but the refhsal even to recognise 
their existence. (See also Freudian Theory, 
Section F» Part XZI.) However, as others have 
pointed out since, it is not only those aspects of 
personality which are regarded as morally objec- 
tionable that come to be repressed, but traits 
which, whilst not necessarily * bad * in themselves, 
do not flt in with conscious attitudes. Charles 
Darwin, for example, admitted that, as he became 
more and more absorbed in reasoning and sclentiflc 
pursuits, he lost the ability to enjoy, as he once 
had done, the pleasures of poetry and literature. 
We shall see later that one of the great barriers to 
changing attitudes from whatever motive is the 
fact that, after they have grown up, people do not 
tend to seek new experiences but rather to r^- 
force existing prejudices. 

For the moment, however, we are concerned 
with those emotions and desires which are re- 
pressed in the original Freudian sense. Wh^ 
sucdi emotions are repressed they do not cease to 
exist and sometimes have quite devastating effects 
on the individual and his associates. Thus those 
who have been brought up to refuse to recognise 
their aggressiveness may repress it and. by the 
process known as ‘ reaction-formation \ become 
compulsively * gentle*. Their assumed * gentle- 
ness’ is adopted in order to flght their 'bad* 
aggressive side: and so we often And (and this is 
the tragedy of these movements) that those who 
are paciflsts, vegetarians, and against cruelty to 
ftnimalfl or Children cannot help their latent 
aggressiveness from leaking out. This leads to 
such unpleasant phenomena as the obvious ten- 
dency to fragmentation and quarrelsomeness 
withhi padflBt movements, an unhealthy absorp- 
tion in cruelty quite frequently in situations where 
others see none, and extreme intolerance. Jung 
described this unrecognised aspect of a man's 
nature as his " shadow ”, giving as an example a 
man he had once met, a Quaker, who could not 
Imagine that he had ever done anything wrong in 
his life. "And do you know what happened to 
his children? ” Jung asked. ** The son became a 
thief, and the daughter a prostitute. Because the 
father would not take on his shadow, his share in 
the imperfection of human nature, his children 
were compelled to live out the dark side which he 
had ignored.” Thus unconscious attitudes in the 
parents are sometimes more potent in influencing 
their children than the respectable conscious ones. 


Mental Meeiumlima to Onard Our Sett-Esteem, 
Since everyone has had to repress quite a lot of 
unacceptable material (and, of course, the indivi- 
dual has been taught to reject It though it may be 
harmless enough in Itself and infinitely more 
dangerous remressed than openly recognised), the 
mind has teamed many tricks for concealing those 
traits or memories from awareness. These forms 
of self-deoeptton are what Freud described as 
” mental mechanisms ” which permit some form 
of expression without allowing knowledge of its 
source. These are explained under Freudian 
Theory, Section F, Part XXL The lesson to be 
learned is that the proper way of dealing with 
repressed emotions is (a) to recognise them, and 
ib) to eubUmate them--i.e.. eonsdouste direct 
them towards socially usefhl ends. Many who 
have helped the poor and stek have been stimula- 
ted to do so because of their own unhappy child- 


hood experiences and those who have done some- 
thlng useful on behalf of small underprivileged 
nations or ctesses have usually been well aware 
that it was their own early expertenoe of being 
underprivileged that caused them to do sa 

The Nature of Aggression. 

Hardly any subject In the whole field of psycho- 
logy is more important than the problem of 
aggression, and it is doubtful if any Is less under- 
stood by the layman. This is little short of 
tragic since it is obvious that what is generally 
comprehended under the name of aggression is 
responsible for many of the issues facing us today: 
for example, warfare between nations, crimes of 
violence, race prejudice, and the concern felt by 
many about violence on television or in children’s 
' comics *. all reflect the necessity for taking the 
matter seriously. What stands in the way of 
genuine understanding is the fiict that, as is so 
often the case in psychology, most people are not 
only convinced that they already know all that 
needs to be known but. worse stiU. they are confi- 
dent that they know the solutions. What could 
be more apparent than that war is caused by the 
* instinct ' of aggression, that violent crimes can 
be cured by violence, or that horror scenes in 
comics or on television are a cause of juvenile 
delinquency which can therrfoie be reduced by 
preventing children from being exposed to them? 
Naturally enough, anyone who is rash enough to 
attraipt to show that these are dangerous de- 
lusions or that, to say the least, the problem is 
much more complex than is often supposed, is 
immediately suspect of blinding himself to realities 
or of being * soft * when the correct attitude is to 
be ' hard ' and ' objective *. However, the reader 
is invited to try to see the other side of the picture. 


Lite Energy or Drive. 

In the first place, * aggression * is not a simple 
entity synonymous with 'hate*, and this con- 
fusion leads to the belief that what is a perfectly 
natural and inborn tendency is, without qualifi- 
cation. evil. Actually, as Dr. D. W. Winnlcott, 
who is one of the most eminent British psychoana- 
lysts «.e., those who treat patients by the methods 
based on the theories of Freud) has pointed out, 
” at origin aggressivenesB is almost synonymous 
with activity ”. It is not an * instinct ’ nor even 
a specific drive but the natural tendency to over- 
come obstacles to the attainment of goals without 
which life itself could not exist: thus we talk 
about * attacking ' a problem. * struggling with ' 
and * overcoming* a difficulty, 'mastering* a 
subject or * getting one's teeth Into it *. 


Hate or Anger. 

In this sense aggressiveness is simply life-energy 
which, when it meets a barrier to satisfaction 
(whether the need for satisfaction involves solving 
a mental problem or looking for one's next meal) 
accumulates in order to summon up enough power 
to overcome it. This sort of briia^ottr is happen- 
ing to everybody at every hour of the day and 
usually the barrier is successfully overcome and 
the organism returns briefly to the original xestixig 
state. But if It proves insuimountabte. a state of 
frustration develops which leads to emottons which 
can be described as 'aggression* in the more 
limited sense of the word implying anger, anxiety, 
and hate. Hate arises in interpersonal aituatlons. 
that la to say. it is something we fiBel towards 
peopte, arising origtaully ftom fear of loss of love 
which threatened our security in infancy because 
an unloving mother could not be rrited upon to 
satisfy our physical needs, and subsequently it 
arises in situations where security is threatened 
either In the emotional sense or when there exists 
a real or imagined physical danger to status, life, 
or property. For example, rejection in love 
threatens our srif-imiige by damaging that per- 
sonal esteem which is the badge of psychological 
aecurity. and the fisar of attack from other indivi- 
duals, groups, or nations threatens out physical 
Beoorlty, so both are prone tb lead to hate. 
Sines Mtfsd 4s so ctesdv linked wUh aneistv, 
anPBUms and insecwn people ore paitimlairlv prone 
to irrational hatred. Thus levoluttoDS are not 
made by the secure ruling otesseB who have nothing 
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to sain, nor (m the CommunistB have teamed to 
their ooet) by the my poor who have nothing to 
teee. but by the inaecuxe lower middle claaaee: 
thoae who incite race riote in the eouthem etatee 
of America are not the well-to-do or the old 
* aristocracy * who are often, in prlyate. quite 
liberal in their views, but the *poor whites* 
whose only claim to superiority rests on their 
colour* Anger, though often directed ageist 
people, is also aroused by situations or things 
which frustrate the individual, such as the car 
that fhilB to start: hate always involves people, 
angw does not. 


How Aggresilon is Dealt With. 

When a great deal of anger or hatred ({.e., 
aggression in the narrower sense of the word) has 
been aroused, various possibilities of handling 
it arise. The normal reaction is to assess the 
situation rationally and consciously recognise one's 
feelings for what they are: from this point one 
may fisel that by an increased effort the barrier to 
satiafiiction may be overcome and decide to carry 
on, or that the barrier is genuinely insuperable so 
that farther effort would be wasted and that, 
failure being no disgrace in the droumstanoes, one 
can without loss of self-respect redirect one’s 
efforts elsewhere. Unfortunately, in our own 
culture children are often brought up to believe 
that anger, aggression, or even normal self- 
assertion are *bad* emottons to be suppressed 
lust as much as * evil ' sexual desires. When this 
happens, what was onoe consoiouBly suppressed by 
the threat of punishment or loss of love in child- 
hood soon comes to be automatically and un- 
consdously repressed in later life. In this case 
our aggr^ve feeUngs (which, as mentioned 
above, may sometimes extend to what is merely 
self-assertiveness or the right to develop oneself 
as an independent individual) are dealt with by 
denial — we deny that they exist at all. or assert 
that they exist in other people but not in ourselves, 
or direct them against a socially-accepted scape- 
goat. That is to eay, they are repressed, pro- 
jected. or displaced, and this is the cause of most 
of the troubles facing the modem world. Those 
who lead campaigns for peace, if in many cases 
genuinely gentle people or motivated by a 
commonsense realisation that the human race 
must choose between intemationai peace or total 
destruction, are all too fkequently individuals 
who are compulsively 'gentle* in a neurotic 
attempt to deny their own destructive tendencies. 
But the denial of such tendencies does not prevent 
their manifesting themselveB in such a way as to 
frustrate the achievement of the avowed goals of 
the movement and. to quote Dr. Wlnulcott onoe 
more: *' Jf eodety w in danger^ Uianot because of 
man* 8 aggressiveness, but because of the repression 
of petsoned aggressiveness in individudlsf* 


The Bffoets of Repressing Aggiessiye Feelings. 

Normal sexual or aggressive feeUngs when 
dented give rise to those horrible sexual and 
aggteesive fhntasteB which, when projected upon 
the outer world, tead to that race hatred when the 
victim of what to in flRCt a diaeaaed Imagination 
picturee his womenfolk being raped by Negroes or 
hlmtelf being dominated by designing Jews. 
The pfobtem of war will be discussed elsewhere, 
but it to worth white noting here that one of the 
main reasons why warfare occurs to that for 
nwimrs of firustiated people it to the most obvious 
wayoiitofthifrfrustiatloDs; in fact, if we do not 
exactly loanl warn there are mlUlonB who need 
them. Freud pointed out the apparent paradox 
that a nation to never ao much at peace within it- 
aelf as when It to fighting an external enemy, from 
which It follows that oountrtoa which have long 
been ttring peaeefrOly with their neighbouis will 
have more aggrernkm to direct Inwardly. That 
this oontahia more than a grain of truth to evtnoed 
by the high sniolde rate in such oountitoe ae 
Sweden and Switaerlaad. and Jung, himaelf a 
Swlas. laAnring to the peculiar blttemess ofSwtos 
internai polltfea, made the remark that hto people 
had ** introverted war **. 

Boh then an mine people In whom any nif- 
asserttn or aggrairiva manlMatlaiia have been 
ao tbsmigfaly moaned that they an permitted 
hardly any expitieion even in the fbrma described 


above: such indtviduato are as embarrassed and 
anxious at the least sign of anger or self-assertion 
in quite nnirwiiJ dicumstanoes as the prude is 
upset by things with a sexual connotation which 
the ordinary person simply does not notice. 
When this occurs the only possibte solution is to 
introfect the aggression (t.e., turn it against the 
self), and tbto teada to severe states of depieesion— 
which is really self-hatred->to actual suicide, or 
to psychosomatic disorders such as high blood- 
pressure brought about by prolonged stress. 
Finally, it must be remembered that suicide is not 
the only form of self-destruction, that chrtmio 
alcoholism, drug addiction, acddent-proneness. 
and other conditions are often unoonsdous 
attempts to walk slowly or rapidly along the road 
to death and failure, resulthig from inwardly- 
directed aggression. These are. of oonise, states 
that fliov be brought about by intro jection, though 
since different people have different levels of 
tolerance and stamina they ^ not invariably 
occur: what we can safely say^ that, as aggres- 
sion In its original aspect Is a manifestation of the 
drive towards self-assertion and self-realisation, its 
repression will inevUablv lead to Impoverishment 
and inadequacy of the personalily. 


4. THE FIVE AGES OF HAN. 

Disregarding Shakespeare's account of the 
seven ages of man. we shall describe for the sake 
of convenience a mere five: childhood, adoles- 
cence. the period during which we can still hope- 
fully expect to be described as a young bachelor 
or married couple, middle age. and old age. Each 
of these age groups has Its own special probtema. 
BO it is necessary to observe the process of develop- 
ment and the satisfactions and difiicultieB artolng 
at each stage whilst remembering that many, if 
not most, of these difficulties arise in a soda) 
context and cannot be usefully considered in 
terms of the non-existent isolated individual. 
For example, though we in the Weet commonly 
(and not without Justice) regard adotosoenoe as a 
period of * storm and stress *, this to not the case 
in other societies, and therefore must be regarded 
as a socially-conditioned phenomenon. But since 
most people tend to regard their particular 
probleme as unique and * Inside ’ themselveB. some 
of these will be mentioned here, whilst in Fart II 
other problems will be discussed and it will 
become evident that, in fact, all personal problems 
are also social problems. 

The childhood years are the formative years and 
what we later become can only be dtocuseed in 
their light: frirthermore. the child only experien- 
oee society indirectly through the medium of the 
family and. initially at least, to the only true 
individualist until moulded into the image of 
society. What we have so far been discussing are 
the basio principteB of dynamic psychology with- 
out which none of the rest of thto eectlon could be 
imderstood. Whilst the probtems of the child 
are to some extent pecmiar to the particular 
family even when It acts under social pressures, 
those of the other age groups result from interac- 
tion at first hand with society. The difficultiee 
of the other age groups are not rdated to society, 
but in large measure created by society. So. 
whilst adolescence, young married life or bachelcff^ 
hood, and old age have their problems, they 
cannot usefblly be discussed out^e their soctol 
context and properly belong to Fart II. How 
true tbto is will be shown in what follows. 


* PHH! CSBQiD. 

A child to described aa an infant from one montb 
until he to able to walk at fifteen or sixteen months, 
a toddler from fifteen months to the age of 2|. a 
preschool child from 2i yeaa to 5 or 6 yean, and a 
thUd <n middle years from 6 to about 12 years. 
About the latter pelted he has. with fairly wide 
variation, reached physical maturity, but it is 
not until the end of adotosoenoe that be has 
leedied social maturity. He can follow a movliuf 
object with his eyes at about 4 weeks, control 
hto bead about' 16, grasp and manipulate objects 
at about 28. crawl and sit about 40, and stand and 
move around at 62 weeks or slightly later. But 
it to inmortaat for parents to recognise that al* 
thcnigh aU dfajQdren grow UP in the sanie way, they 
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do 80 at different rates. You cannot Uaek a diUd 
to jralk; it ^ do bo when it ia raadF. 4.e., when 
it has reached that Btage of controlled moraomt. 


Parental SehaTloiir and Ita Effects on the Penona- 
litsr ol the Ghild. 

Someth^ has alreadr been said about the way 
in which the peraonality develops and there is 
good evidence that important tr^ts have arisen 
long before the child is able to speak or understand 
speech; whether he tends to be tolerant of b£^lf 
and others is probably detnmined in the first six 
months of life. Then, and even after acauhring 
speech, he responds more to what the parent is 
than to what she (because at that time it is the 
mother who ia the Important person) deliberately 
tries to inculcate, for example, a nervous and 
tense mother or one who secretly diHiiirfla the 
process of breast-feeding cannot help but convey 
these impresBlo]^ to the child through body 
tensions and the adsouacy or otherwise of the flow 
of milk. The tvfo problems fhcing the Infant at 
the breast are. first, that it is unable to foresee the 
fbture and so It takes some time before It comes to 
learn that its hunger and thirst will sooner or later 
be reliably appeased: second, that its emotions 
are of the all-or-none tirpe which it la not yet able 
to deal with and therefore even momentary frus- 
tration of its needs brings about outbursts of 
uncontrollable rage. In short, it alternates 
between states of satisfaction and fury, and the 
latter are so frightening that it may itiMect them 
(in which case It feels that there is something 
* bad * inside Itself) or proiedt them against the 
frustrating breast or mother (in which case it will 
feel that mother is * bad *). 


The Mature Personality. 

All of us employ both of these mechanisms to 
deal with infantile aggression and what we later 
become is influenced by which one predominated: 
there is at one extreme the type of person who, 
when things go wrong, tends to feel * 1 am bad * 
and at the other the type who will tend to blame 
others. The former will develop the sort of 
conscience based upon fear of having disappointed 
or hurt something that is loved (t.e., will have 
humanistic attitudes), the latter will have the sort 
of conscience based upon fear of punishment (i.e.. 
he will have authoritarian attitudes). As we 
shall see in more detail later, both of these extremes 
are undesirable; for it cannot be too often em- 
phasised that the fhlly mature personality is one 
whose relationships are neither self-denying nor 
denying the rights of others but one based an 
mvtudl acceptance and reeved. The man or woman 
who denies his or her own rights as an individual 
and becomes dedicated to *hdping* others 
merely in order to assuage personal guilt-feelings 
is Just as abnormal as the one who projects his 
* bad * emotions into the outer world; neither is 
motivated by anything better than a neurotic 
attempt to solve personal tensions. Genuinely 
helpful people are motivated by that overflow of 
love for humanity which can only arise from love 
and respect for themselveB and that, as we have 
seen, comes from the experience of deep and satis- 
fying parental affection in childhood. 


The Nffufotio Personality. 

The effects upon the! personality of over-strict 
bowel control have alre^y been mentioned and 
this sort of parental bi^vioar leads to the 
obsessional type of besio personality structure 
shown in some of the peoples of northern Europe 
where the approved attitudes ate seriousnees, hard 
work, punctuality, aoquisitivanesB, authorltaiian- 
submlssiveness (i.e., a heirarchy in which one does 
not mind being kicked so long as there is an in- 
ferior who can he Iddked in return), and repressed 
aggression manifesting itself in a superficial 
sentimentality or the search for a scapegoat. 
Heinrich Htanmler, vdiUst responsible for the 
murder of six million Jews, was also a leader in 
the socl^ for prevention of cruelty to animals in 
Germany. In southeni Europe, on the other 
hand, where parents are more lenient in this 
respect, the general attitude Is ess^-going. 
impulsive, wann. not over-oonoemed about 
the passage of time. It is true that many Latina 


are indifferent to animals, but they have no need 
(as in some other countries) for a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to children. It should 
hardly be necessary to repeat that nobody asserts 
(a) that all people who are kind to animals are 
neoesBarily motivated by a * gentleness * which is 
merrily a cover-up for oonoealed sadism, since 
many of them are Just naturally gentle people to 
man and beast alike: nor (6) is it asserted that 
there is necessarily an inverse relationBhip 
between the degree of affection shown to animals 
wd that shown to people. Obviously the ideal 
is to be kind to both. But nobody who uses his 
eyes can fail to see that some people love anlmAia 
to the exclusion of human beingB and that many 
gentlewomen who are good to their cats are very 
vocal in informing us that they would ** beat a 
plan to death " for whipping a horse, and regular 
in their attendance at conferences where motions 
proposed for bringing back the birch and re» 
imposing capital punishment. Of course, they are 
perfectly entitled to these views: but they are 
certainly not entitled to x^rard themselves as kind 
and loving or opposed to aggression. Such people 
are merely displacing the affection normally felt 
for their fellow men on to animals as a substitute 
object, or displacing their aggression from its 
true cause in their personal frustrations towards 
other substitute objects which happen to be the 
socially accepted scapegoats of society. 


Sexual Development 

Just as * aggression * has a general application 
signifying life-energy or drive and the narrower 
and more common application meaning hatred or 
anger, so the word ‘sex* has a general and a 
particular meaning. The former is more or less 
synonymous with 'desire* and this type of 
sexuality is present from birth, manifesting Itsrif 
first in the pleasure of sucking where the source of 
pleasure is the mouth, later in the Interest in 
bowel motions which children experience during 
the ' house-training ' period, and subsequently in 
the more overtly sexual feelings of the young boy 
towards his mother and the young girl towards her 
father at the (Edipus stage. At this stage, about 
the age of five or six years, the child becomes 
interested in its sexual organs^hough even quite 
young babies often show a similar interest. AU 
these stages of Immature sexuality are described 
as * antoerotio * because the main object of love is 
the self and other people are seen in terms the 
degree to which they satisfy or frustrate the child's 
self-love. Masturbation Is natural at this time 
and later attitudes to sex will be strongly in- 
fluenced by parental attitudes of permissiveness 
or severe prohibition since the latter may cause 
the individual throughout life to feel that sex is 
something * dirty * and ' sinful * — a belief which 
has ruined many a married life. The question of 
masturbation in later life will be dealt with when 
adolesoenoe is discussed. 

With the passing of the CBdlpus stage, the adult 
Gonsdence begins to develop on the foundations 
already laid in the early months of life and the 
parents* values are Interuallsed as the * still small 
voice*. However, it must not be thought that 
this is the whole of conscience because it Is still 
primitive and in later life oontlnues to develop 
with the formation of an * ego-ideal * when we 
consdously try to imitate the behaviour of those 
we admire and respect With puberty the sexual 
drive becomes directed towards the other sex and 
the child Is physically mature, but this level is 
preceded by a homosexual phase in which tim 
object of love belongs to the same sex. Thlsdoes 
not mean that overt homosexual behaviour neces- 
sarily ooGurs. though it is not Infirequent, and 
according to the Kinsey report, the majority of 
American males reported such experiences, but in 
this country its most obvious manifestation Is the 
'crushes' felt by soboolgirlB towards attractive 
teachers or senior girls and the sfanilar briiavlour 
among boys when they admire other schoolboy 
friends and think girls slUy. However, what 
aotuidly happens depends upon social facton; 
homosexuality is common fe public schools 
whether overtly or in a more sublimated form, and 
much less feequent among those who have been 
luricy enough to be reared in a more natural en- 
Tiroiiment where extreme eegiegatlon of the seiae 
does not occur. 
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Thus the ooune of sexual developmeut Is a 
grsduallr morizig away ftom self-love (autoeiotlo). 
by way of love of someone of the same sex (homo- 
sexual), towards the wholly other (heterosexual). 
But slnoe nobody oompletdy leaves behind all the 
manifestations of the various stages through 
which he has passed, everyone has homosexual 
and autoerotic elements In his or her personality. 


The Subjective Ute ol the CMd: Fantasies. 

No child can avoid the various conflicting situa- 
tions which are part of the process of growii^ up 
ftom infancy to puberty and after: for. to take the 
more superficial difficulties first, every child must 
feel small and helpless in the great world of 
adults, feel Jealous of older brothers or sistm and 
even more so of the new baby who intrudes upon 
his supremacy in his parents* attention. Just as the 
new baby will later feel a particular need to 
clamour for attention in face of the 
competition. 

Now these are some of the situations that are 
dramatised in fairy-tales and the ancient myths 
(which have been described as the ** dreams of a 
people **), and form part of much great literature 
and art. Whilst an obvious function of art is its 
aesthetic aspect when the artist creates something 
of beauty, it has another function which Aristotle 
describes as * catharsis * (tee alto IB)-— that is. by 
moving people to pity. love, or terror, it helps 
them to discharge emotional tensions and even to 
resolve their conflicts by enabling them to see that 
their individual problem is part of the whole 
human situation, and by pointing out reassuring 
solutions. Thus art is a form of psychotherapy 
and. of course, is often dellberatety used to that 
end in the treatment of mental illness. Keeping 
at the superficial level, it is easy to see that two 
very pervasive and readily interpreted themes in 
faiiy-talea are the giant-killer theme which 
reassures the child that the firequently awe- 
inspiring * giants ' of the adult world are capable of 
fitting dealt with and have thrir wealmesses. a nd 
the theme which pictures the youngest sou as the 

* hero * who acoamplishes all the tasks the older 
brothers have failed in and wins the hand of the 
fairy princess. But at a much deeper level there 
lies a darker and more sinister set of fantasies 
shared by all of us in a world peopled by demons, 
witches ^th iron teeth who devour children, the 
wicked stepmother who widtes to poison her 
lovely stepdaiurhter, all of which are depicted In 
such tales as * Hansel and Gretel *. * Snow-white *, 

* Bumpleetlitskln *, and the rest. The great 
Greek plays centre around sudi incredible plots 
as that of King (Edipus who kflls his father and 
marries bis mother, or Princess Electra who 
connives at the death of her mother who had 
murdered her father Agamemnon (tee H24), and 
the myths of all countries tell of Infants bom out 
of the mouth or navd, of castration, incest, and 
miMwr stcnries such as that of the unknown child 
reared by simple folk who turns out to be of royal 
blood. 

These horror-comic themes, in short, are univer- 
sal not because some eccentric Invented them but 
beeaute tee have all experienced them in real life. 
The child unsatisfied at the breast has femtasies of 
devouring the breast and, when these are projec- 
ted. they reappear as the mother who wishes to 
devour the child; the mother in one stage of 
infhncy Is divided Into the good satisfying mother 
and the bad devouring one, the former becoming 
the * fairy goitaiother ’ and the latter the witch or 
evfl 'stepmother*. Bhake8peaxe*s Hamkt^ in- 
cidentally is a good example of this mechanism 
because uiamlet was actually Jealous of his late 
fiather*8 possession of his mother but. being unable 
to accept that the firiher he also loved could be 
hated, the wicked unde-stepffither is made to 
hearts hated side; psydiologicaUy speaking, the 
bad stepfather and the good murdered father are 
different aspects of the same person and Hamlet 
has projected his own incestuous desires for his 
mother upon the stepfather. Many cdiildren quite 
conacioutty have the feeling that their mother is 
not their true parent and that they have more 
orij^. This necessity to think in terms 
of a gqod parent and a bad one is later replaced by 
the realisation that there is simply one Individual 
who is sometimes lovable and sometimes hateful 
and this ambivalence. having mixed feelings 


fw the same person, is a step towards maturity, 
though later it will be replaced by a more dia- 
c rimto atin g pictureof goodness and badness based, 
not on how people react to us in satlsfring or 
unsatisfying terms, but on mom objective stan- 
dards. 

There are two main conclusions to be drawn 
frmn this anai^ of the fantasies of the child: 

(1) that children are far ftom * iimooent * 
in the Vlotorian sense and have experience 
fur greater horrarB in their own minds than can 
be introduced from outside. They enjoy, for 
example. Grimm's fairy-tales because in an 
edmotphere at teewritv at the mother's knee or 
by the nursery fireside, their conflicts are 
objectified and the story has a satisfying 
ending whidh helps to resolve them. 

(2) that the normal child Is the ambivalent 
child who has received enough sense of 
eecurity firom its parents to be able to express 
openly its alternate affectioh and resentment 
which, beginning at an eariy age. becomes 
increasingly evident as it grdws older when a 
conflict arises between the heed for depen- 
dency and its ever-increaiiing need for 
independence and eelf-realiiuktion. Large- 
scale studies have shown beypnd shadow of 
doubt that ambivalence is characteristic of 
the normal child; obedience, dependence, 
and unnatural * goodness * or compliance are 
characteristio of the neurotic child: and 
complete lack of feeling ia typical of the 
potential delinquent. 


Intelligence Tests. 

All that will be considered at this point is the 
general validity of intelligence tests and the fac- 
tors which may influence their results. 

Intelligence is simply defined as that which 
intriligenoe tests test and. by and large, such tests 
are correlated with sdiool success — though it 
would be more accurate to say that these correla- 
tions are Bofflciently high to be useful but not so 
high as to exclude other factors in which the 
personslity is involved as predictors to success. 
As one authority puts it. what is tested are those 
quaUties that happen to be useful or regarded as 
valuaUe In the Industrial society in which we live. 
Beoent work seems to suggest that most of those 
who do well at school are almost certain to do well 
(other things being equal) in fairly pedestrian and 
conventional Jobs in which hard work, knowledge, 
intolllgenoe, and not too much imagination are 
required, whereas genulndy brilliant children with 
novel ideas may do rather badly simply because, 
though equally Intelligent, they are original and 
rebel against dlsoipUne. Intelligence is defined 
(a) in terms of mcntiJ age or M.Am and (b) In terms 
of the intelligenoe quotient or l.Q. (These terms 
are explained in Section L under lutelligenoe.) 


BSeasursment of Mental Ability. 

Since intelligenoe, like other dimensions of 
personality. Is distributed in a bell-shaped curve 
with the average people at the top and the very 
intelligent or very dull at either end. we can say 
that the normal category (including 50 per cent of 
the population) has I.Q.b from 90-110. Those 
with an l.Q. of more than 110 are in the upper 
fourth of the population. 1 .Q.b firom 11(^-120 
place the individual in a superior category, 120- 
ISO in the very superior category, and from 180- 
140 in that of the nscir-genittsef . Geniuses (in the 
technical, not the popular, sense of the word) are 
thcee with I.Q.e of over 140 and Include less than 
1 per cent of the population. At the other end of 
the scale are the dull normalt (8B-00), the border* 
line mentdllv de^^ent (70-60) and m mmUMp 
deJMent (70 and below). The latter group in- 
cludes the dull and backward or moront (60-70), 
imbeeilet (20-40), and the idiote who fall below 20. 

Mental ability, as measuied by intelUgenoe tests, 
readies its peak between tbe ages of 14 and 20 and 
Bubsequentiy decUnes dowly until old age, though 
no great decline appears before 60 and even then 
It is not marked. However, this dow decline in 
intdligenoe is oompensated for by greater ability 
due to fnoieaBing Knowledge and expettence, so 
whOBt John Stuart Mill was obvtondy a genius by 
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the w of thiee ud most edenttets who ahhiere 
anTtmv do lo b7 the ase of thirty. Verdi's 
gzeatest miu ym oomiKMed when he was over 
ei^ty. Nor is there any neoessary oonelatlon 
between greatneaa and high intelllgenoe: for 
though sudi men aa Mill. Ooteridge. Maoauliiy. 
Pope, and Voltaire, aoooiding to retrospective 
estimates, would have had I.Q.b in the region of 
the 170-180 group, those with 1 .Q.b of 100-110 
would have Induded John Bunyan, Oervantes, 
Luther. Bembrandt. William Ciobbett. and the 
poet Dryden. Gifted peoide indude not only the 
academically and teehnfoally gfi^, but the 
creative and socially gifted. 


Influential Factors. 

Among the fiustors kiiown to influence the result 
of intelllgenoe tests are learning how to do such 
tests (in other words, this is an ability which to 
some extent can be acauired): better education, 
because It has often been demonstrated that even 
identical twins with the same heredity and there- 
fore the same basio intelligence can have different 
I.Q.S. the twin with the better education some- 
times having aa I.Q. of ten or more points above 
the other: dty children do better than country 
children with an average I.a difference of 6i 
points because the dty child is exposed to more 
stimulation: foster-diildren sent to poor homes 
may show a loss of their initial I.Q. of up to 47 
points, whilst foster-children placed In good homes 
may gain 20 or more. Although gifted children 
come from all social backgrounds, a middle-class 
cultural background is a great advantage as it 
provides the intelleetual stimulation the child 
needs to develop Its gifts. Psydbologioal factors 
are also Important and those with so-called obses- 
sional traits of carefulness who are always looking 
back to see if their previous answers were correct 
are penaliaed In oomparlson with the confident 
chUd who works fast. As regards sexual differ- 
ences. and those ooimected with race, we know 
there are no significant differences between the 
sexes in overall inteUigenoe and that men do better 
on some tests, women on others. One of the 
highest I.Q. scores ever recorded was that of a 
Negro girl in North America. 

We must remember that although the nature of 
man's mental reactions may be determined at the 
moment of conception, it is his external environ- 
ment. particularly in infancy and childhood, 
which determines his subseauent development, 
mental as well as physioal. In many of the areas 
of the world where people are suffering from mal- 
nutrition. protein deficiency in the very young 
(before and after birth) may have lasting effects 
on tntelUgence. As their mothers are also under- 
nourished. such children start life with a per- 
manent handicap. 

Elsewhere we have noted the importance of the 
child's attitude towards education in relation to 
parental attitudes towards the child, and when we 
come to discuss Industry It will become apparent 
that many countries remain backwaid In spite of 
technical and other aid because of their emotional 
and social attitudes to such matters as ambition, 
working to the clock, financial incentives, and 
social Change. Those who have always thought 
of society as essentially static and of life as being 
determined by fate, require to change these 
attitudes before they can bring about their in- 
dustrial Involution. It is not lack of intelligence, 
but socially-conditioned indifference that causes 
their problems. Other psychological tests which 
measure special aptitudes or the personality will 
be dealt with in Fart III. 


ADOUBSCBNOB. 

Addesoence Is tnanifaafiv brought about by 
bhyslcal Changes in the body due to changes in the 
sex and other glands such as the pituitary and the 
adrenal glands on top of the kidneys. Obvious 
bodily devdopmeaits negin to take place: men- 
struation. the devdopment of the brei^ and the 
increasiDgly rounded oontonrs of the figure in 
gbls. the breaking of the voioe, development of 
the muscles, and the production of semen in boya 
together with the growth of the beard in boys and 
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organio changes are influenced by social fiustois. 
both psychological and nutritional, and within the 

particularly in girls, begins at an earlier age. 
Therefore, though these physiological reaotionB 
ttarted the process, it is very important to avoid 
ascribing to addesoents in general features which 
are merely typical of our own and a few other 
BodeUes. On the other hand, once they have been 
recognised as non-unlveml. it is still necessary to 
consider the charaoterlstics of adolescence in the 
technologically advanced countries and try to 
discover their social causes. 


The Characleristtcsof Addesoenoe intheTeCbnioal- 
ly Advanced Countries. 

We can begin by taUng two accounts of the 
traits said to be typical of the adolescent in 
America, one dating back to Q. Stanley Hall in 
1908, the other to E. B. HurloCk in 1068. Stanley 
Hall's list includes (with particular reference to the 
immediately post-pubertal period): inner absorp- 
tion and reverie: the birth of imagination. U- 
lusions. dreams, etc.: self-criticism, scruples: the 
over-assertion of individuality: a strong tendency 
to imitation: the assumption of dramatic poses, 
roles, affectations; folly, absurdities, freakishness: 
new speedi consdouBness: absorption in friend- 
ship; intense fluctuations in energy and emotional 
and intellectual plastidty. Hall likened the 
manifestations of addesoenoe to the symptoms of 
hsrsteria and insanity, and considered it a period 
particularly prone to rdlgious conversion and 
other violent personality changes. Hurlook des- 
cribes the emotional life of the adolescent as 
characterised by intensity, lack of control, in- 
consistency. prevalence of long-drawn-out emo- 
tions or moods, and the growth of such sentiments 
as patriotism, loyalty, and reverence. 


Gompaiison with Other Cultures. 

Unfortunately both these catalogues of traits, 
and particularly that of Hall, show by the very 
language in which they are expressed the lack of 
sympathy which, in part, makes the addesoent 
what he or she is; freaktsh. given to absurdities. 
sdf-oonsdouB about his speech, too individualistic 
and yet given to seff-oritidsm, ladt of contrd, and 
the rest. Yet, if somq of the features mentioned 
are dated (e.y., proneness to reUglous conversion 
and patriotism are less common than they used 
to be) and others are obviously more typical of the 
middle- than the working-class addesoent. as a 
whole they are reoognisably true of our society. 
That they are far from being true of all, or even 
many, sodeties is shown by Ifaigaret Mead's 
study of Samoa where adolescence brings about no 
conflict or revolt and no neurotic wunies; all 
children from the earliest age have freely engaged 
in sexual play and, on the arrival of puberty, the 
giri engages In a series of affairs with the boys of the 
community each of which is short-lasting. There 
are no rules which allow members of certain age- 
groups definite rights and privileges and in this 
resp^ nobody may progress fester than anybody 
else. Bo far ae sex is concerned, the adults are 
perfectly well aware of what is going on and make 
no critidsms nor attempt to Interfere in any way. 

If one looks behind the lists of traits sup- 
posedly typical of the adolescent In our society. It 
will be found that they can all be compressed into 
a few frmdamental problems or conflicts: there is 
the quest for identity, the answer to the question. 
" Who am I? the exaggeration of the conflict 
between dependency and self-suffidenoy: and, if 
frequently the subject of prurient Interest on the 
part of certain adults, the rather less significant 
sexual problems which do not actually arise at this 
time, though there is more opportunity to accept 
or reftise approaches from the other sex, to engage 
or not to engage in overtly sexual affairs. 


KoFtandBiilag. 

The adolescent in our sodety is in a confrised and 
precarious position. His childish behaviours ace 
no longer adequate or tolerated and the ap- 
parently secure and settled ways of the adult have 
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not 7et bean leanied— in shorL be la plaTlnff a 
game aith no fixed luteB. Now thie is not eo eiae- 
where. nor waa It alwaya ao here; in mediceyal 
Bociety evoTone had a fixed role to play aoearding 
to age, aex, and aodal atatus Just as in Samoa, and 
even Just prior to the last war few ptobtems of this 
sort bothered the middle-class child. A gM was 
a girl until she left school, possibly at the age of 
eighteen or more: a boy was a boy until he went 
to unlyersity or started in a Job. This, indeed, la 
still the case In less sophisticated societies where a 
boy beoomea a man at a spedflo age and the oc- 
casion is marhed by Initiation rites following which 
he knom that he is a man with fhll adult zidits. 
In many European peasant communities one can 
tell an IndlTidual's position from his (or her) dress: 
the unmarried girl, the widow, the bachelor, the 
married couple, all have sartorial indications of 
their state. Today none of this exists In the 
technically developed countries: according to 
traditional morality, sexual intercourse is for- 
bidden before marriage (at least to girls) and yet 
the period between the attainment of sexual 
maturity and the possibility of marriage increases 
for those who wish to advance themselves. There 
are no fixed rules regarding the age at which cer- 
tain privileges are automatically obtained: for 
example, one piece of research showed that In a 
suburb In a la^ American city the age at which 
parents permitted their daughters to go out un- 
accompanied varied from fourteen to twenty. 
The law decides when children may buy cigarette^ 
parents make their own widely differing regula- 
tions and it is understandable that those who see 
this behaviour permitted in others of their own 
age-group wfil feel deprived and embarrassed If it 
is forbidden to themselves. 


Moral Standards 

The period at which an adolescent ceases to be a 
child and becomes an adult not only varies widely 
In general but even varies in relation to specific 
activities: It Is possible to be a * child * in one field 
and an * adult * in othm. Hence the adotescent's 
search for identity, role-plajrlng. imitation of 
heroes or pop-singers of his own age, self-search- 
ing. and resentment of adults. Hhe latter is 
increased by the ardent moving away from child- 
hood status towards self-realisation as the in- 
dividual interprets it. and both lead to adolescent 
assertion, aggressiveness, and the feeling that he is 
not * understood '. Nor is he understood, because 
technical progro a s and the changes It has brought 
about in social patterns make even the young 
parent useless as a model for youth to follow-— 
there is an ever-increasing gap between the genera- 
tions who cannot understand that each is literally 
living in a different world and the old rules of even 
twenty years ago are not always applicable now. 
Sexual behaviour is as much a sign of revolt and 
defiance as of genuine sexuality, and having a sex- 
ual affair is often regarded as a status-symbol Just 
as smoking in school was a status-symbol before 
the war. Modem youth is much more know- 
ledgeable about sex than formerly (though still not 
Bufflciently instructed) and therefore less prone to 
genuinely sexual conflicts than previous genera- 
tions. Few Indeed worry about masturbation, 
that object of baseless terror to their parents: for 
they know that it is largely universal and entirely 
hannlcBB. Of course, many moralists regard it as 
wicked as they are perfectly entitled to do, but 
that it is harmless is a medical /act which they are 
not entitled to query. Indeed, the main cause of 
excessive masturbation is not overdeveloped 
sexoallty but anxiety brooght about by threats of 
this sort. 


CkMd Mbiala begin with Biglri Attttudea to Ot^ 
The tronble about sexual morality Is that, 
though some may believe that there are certain 
fixed standarda which determine what la 'rlidit * 
or * wrong * in this field— end ft la Impoaalble to 
contradict them because this la not a matter 
gdflDoe can uaefrOly dlaouBB— In reality all moral 
standards have varied widely from one place or 
ttme to another. It Is clear that the mudc re- 
vohitlon brought about by Jesua Ghxist was a 
lealliatloii that good morals bagin with right 
olMladbf to ether people arid caimoife be codified tu a 
fbmd sal of rotes that tan people what they nmst 


not do. and we have given numerous examples 
from modem psychology to show that when people 
do the * rlght^ thing for the wrong reason they are 
not likely to be suooessfhl In achieving their goal 
Saint Augustine put it even more bluntly when he 
said: ** Love God and do what you like **— or as 
some might say. ** If you genuine care for other 
people In their own xi^t you can't go far wrong." 


ADtH/THOOD AND MATD1UT7. 
Psychologioal Maturity. 

It Is evident that society decides when a person 
ahail be regarded as adult and that, on the whole, 
this bears little relationship to blolc^oal maturity 
— much less to psyoholoidcal maturity which is 
achieved by few. Among the qualities which are 
the signs of psychological maturity one must take 
into account: 

(1) Emotional control. wUch Implies that 
the truly adult person has to learn to defer 
immediate gratification of his wishes or ex- 
pressions of his feelings wh)^ must become 
subject to his total way of he will team 
that it is not worth while giving way mo- 
mentarily to a form of behaviour which will 
only be followed by shame or is likely to ruin 
all that he has regarded as his highest ideals. 

(2) The appropriateness of Ms emotions — 
that Is to say that, broadly speaking, a mature 
person's emotional lesponses are objectively 
relevant to the actual situation facing him and 
his expression of feelings shows an awareness 
of those of others. The problem of achieving 
emotional maturity is not solved by etamping 
out or denjring emotions, however strong or 
unpleasant they may be: it Is a problem of 
teaming to live with emotions, keeping them 
within reasonable bounds, and of turning 
them, whenever possible, to the ends of sur- 
vival of ourselves and others In this compli- 
cated world. 

(8) The richness and variety of ezperienoe, 
whereby the all-or-none emotions of the infant 
become highly differentiated, varying from 
righteous anger or disgust, to wry amusement 
and the most subtle eesthetic pleasures. Un- 
fortunately most of us, partly from psycholo- 
gical distortions arising In childhood and 
partly from lack of stimulation from the en- 
vironment such as inadequate education, 
never wholly reach this stage and it is obvious 
that some of the greatest geniuses, whilst 
adding to our own capacity for sesthetio 
pleasures, still remained emotionally childish 
— not with the childlike simplicity of a poet 
such as Blake, but often with the vicious 
childishness of the antisemitio Wagner or the 
woman-obBesBed yet woman-teirlfled Strind- 
berg. 

Most people are immature in various ways and 
must simply try to make the best of things and it is 
probably true to say that many live lives of quiet 
desperation. Marriage takes place for the wrong 
reasons because of modem society's obsession with 
sex and its failure to see that sex without oomrade- 
Bhip. compatibility of temperament, and the ap- 
preciation and req)ect due to a partner who ia a 
human being in his or her own right, te bound to 
fatL Men marry women scHnetlmea ae lovely 
statuB-Gunnbote, Bometimea as mother-sabstitutea, 
and Bometlmea as someone to boss for the lack of 
any other means of expiesBlng their power obses- 
Blon»-^t. strangely enough, marriage survives 
and perhaps has never been in a stronger position 
as a social Institution. But. again, society deter- 
mines the form of marriage and the atracture of the 
family and exerts pr ess ur es litxm it fbr good or ill 
that must be considered later. Even when the 
(fiiange of llfb, wbloh is UoloMoally conditioned, 
makes Its appearance in the course of time how 
It is experlnxsBd Is sodally Influenced. Like 
adctoaoence. It may beoome a period of storm and 
streBB. or, on the other hand, the ptOlnde to a con- 
tented lethement with enhanced powen of en- 
joyment both Bexoal and Mthetio; its oonneotion 
with onltural fiacton la demonatmted even within 
the bounds of our own country where serions 
depfeaatfe atatee fa middle age ore rnudi com- 
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moner in the more muitanical north |n tha 
more pennlaalve soatb. 


OLD AGB. 

Blologioal F&etoti. 

Anyone can see that not only do the signs of old 
age come on at very yarylng times, being some- 
times idatively early and in other oases haidly 
aiipaient at all even in advanced years, but also 
that, when the signs do oome, they asstime a form 
which is the same for all peoples and at all plans. 
This is because old age, lUce puberty and the change 
of life but even more so, is brought about by 
basically biological factors. These include glan- 
dular changes, though the most obvious results 
of senility arise fhnn a deterioration of the sub- 
stance of the brain caused either by a primary 
degeneration of the cells in the nervous tissues or a 
secondary degeneration which produces the same 
result by reducing their blood supply when ageing 
arteries become hardened and narrow. The ef- 
fects of these changes can be summarised by saying 
that senile deteri<»ation leads In varying degrees 
to memory changes such that memory for recent 
events is poor whilst that for long piust events is 
usually retained or even emphasised and dwelt on: 
that the individual tends to become emotionally 
unstable and, for example, more easily moved to 
tears: and that there may be apparent changes in 
personality. 

Sodal Inflnenoes. 

These changes are more apparent than real, for 
what actually happens is that, with the deteriora- 
tion of the higher centres of control, features such 
as jealousy, greed, or meanness, which have 
Idtherto bm kept under control, are i^eased. 
In other words, the senile person * becomes him- 
self. only more so* . But even in the presence of 


such changes as are dearly due to biological 
fisctoTB. social influences are verymudi in evidence 
— ^or example, in our form of society where old 
people are often regarded as a probtam or a 
nuisance, it is hardly surprising that they tend to 
beoome suspidous. irritable, and self-centred. 

Technicid diange has brought a situation in 
which. nnlUre that in the dd peasant or agrarian 
community, old pecmle and sdiodchildren. up to 
a later age, are unproductive. Whereas in 
we changing rural communities of today and even 
in the old Bast End of London, the grandparents 
played an important part in the life of the com- 
munity. looking after the grandohlldfen whUst 
their mother and father were at work, advising 
their own cbiidien about mattere to whidi thdr 
loz^ life had given them the experience to guide, 
and acting as the respected dders of the village or 
Bubiuban group, they now find themselves un- 
wanj^ The younger generation is moved out to 
mtellite towns whilst the old people are 1^ be- 
hind, alone and lost to a world they no kmger 
understand. What seemed to be eternal verities 
tove gone, and these are nee^ that oven the best 
tr»^ent to an old people*s home cannot satisfy. 

Here is another dear example of a blolorical pro- 
blem which is also a personal one and at the same 
ttane very much a social one to be solved not by 
charity and misplaced sympathy but by the tinder- 
standtog that comes fhnn a combtoatian of sdenoe 
and caring which are more dosdy related than is 
dware realised. As Leonardo da Vtod wrote to 
his Treatise on Painting *; ** In truth great love 
springs from great knowledge of the beloved ob- 
ject, and if you lam it Imt little you wto be able to 
love it only a little or not at aU.'* Or to the langu- 
age of Freud, even the most abstract study of the 
universe reauiies that the obj^ of our study 
should be invested with the love we have projected 
uim it: when hate is projected hate is what is 
reflected back and we understand nothing. 


II. SOCIETY 


1. SOdBTY AND CUI/TURE. 

A society is a more or less permanent group of 
people living together and sharing a common way 
of life and common attitudes and beliefe. Its 
culture is the name given to this way of life, snd 
the term physical culture refers to objects such as 
weapons, bowls, art. and in more complex 
societies, an elaborate technology. The people 
who make a special study of different cultures are 
known as social anthropologlBts and when they 
flrst began to take their work seriously and carry 
out field studies by Uvtog among the people they 
were studying, it was natural that they riiould 
choose primitive tribes as being the most con- 
venient because (at any rate at that time, from 
the begtontog of the present century to just before 
the last war) there were many of these primitive 
groups which had lived to oompaxative isolation 
and therefore showed the culture to an almost 
unadulterated form. The culture had remrined 
unchanged for many centuries, and among these 
people the social structure was much more rigid and 
easUy defined than to the larger and more complex 
Industrial sodetleB. Nowadays, however, a 
social anthropologist may study any sort of 
culture, for example, a Yorkriilre mining com- 
munity. or a woiklng-claBB community such as 
Dagetoiam. a study which is menttoned to Fart in. 

Baaio FeraonalitF Sb - u ct ur e of a Society. 

Enough has already been said to show that there 
are gK^ variations among different cultures as to 
what people oonslder * normal * behaviour and the 
different roles its members ought to play to rela- 
tion to the rest. Culture not only toopoeesgeiietri 
beliefe whiob are expected to be sbared by aO 
members of a Boctety (for example, its leHglon and 
mythology, or its economic and political systo) 
but defines the part men and wcnnen must take to 
the division of labour or rearte the femily (^ 
gethar witb accepted methods cffdotog sa wd tte 
rules Gblldzen must follow to fisal^ with ea^ 
other and their parents or eidenL 0^ results to 
what has been deaoifbed as the basio permality 
Btrooinre * of a society, the blueprint for paiente 
to adopt when bitogtog up their children. 


Studies of Primitive Societies. 

A brief glance at some of these various cultural 
ideals to primitive societies is necessary because 
they are of great practical interest to psychologists 
and psychiatrists to whom they have given an 
entirely different view of the potentialitieB of 
' human nature * and caused the psydbiatrist. to 
particular, to re-tbtok what he means when he 
talks about * normality and even what he means 
by * mental disease *. Thus the great majority of 
psychiatrists up to the late nineteenth century, 
and a certain number at the present day, have 
taken the view that mental disease is brain disease 
but this belief reaulres oonsideiahle modification if 
one finds that serious depression leading to snicide 
is totally unknown to some communities, that 
people to one tribal group diow many of the 
symptoms of what to Europe would be regarded as 
BchiBoplirenia. that the neureslB known as * con- 
version hysteria* is commoner In technically 
backward parts of the world and, even to Europe, 
begins to disappear as technology advances. 
StoiUariy, those who have always supposed that 
certain behaviour is typical of women and that 
women are socially and intellectually Inferior to 
men because of their allegedly innate ifliyslcal 
weakness and their peculiar glandular structure, 
wffl have to reconsider their belief when they And 
that to some societies women are the dominant 
sex. 


The Rssnidbes ol Bulb Benedict end Keigeiet 

Two American anthiopologlstB, Bath Benediot 
and Margaret Mead (who bee already been men- 
toned to relatlan to her study of adoieBoenoe to 
Samoa), began to Uie 19808 to etody various primi- 
tive tribes and the dUfetences to baric pmmallty 
structure that they dlseovered were striktog. To 
*Mitm ft few exanurieB: among nrigbbonring t r ib e s 
to Mew fe3l the foBowtog dif- 

fermoee to eexnal attltndee. One tribe, the 
Axapeeto bed ee Its ideal the mild neponelve nun 
married to the miU neponsive womsa; another, 
the Mundugnmor. veined the viotent agCEesrive 
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niaii uul t]i9 OQrreBpimdtaiff anvMslTe w(niiaii-~ Oaniaf oS Tscbnloal Baokwazdnafi. 


*® strong a feature of 
UteiallFeTBiT man hated and feared 


WWMM ass — ■■ HUM. VUR7 JfcRJODWiP &«UOSt\»IBUiy 

between two men was one inerted by a woman: 


Wh^t su<^ sodrties as the piimitiTe tribes we 


over many centuries, the teGhnicaUy advanced 
societies are subject to ever-accelera 


a thM trthtL t;tiA BociewBB are euojecv w ever*acoeiera 

ravmat?%A m change and. of course, under the Impact of Western 


•ppMncoonnatlwwhlMtbewUgwulmiiai^ 

«5i *itf«ricrity, but the reasons for their apparent 

aggression or even self-assertion that the polite d^S?* a^Sue inSSSient^r^^o ta to 

wheuiw our Qooiety with all its many human 
problems is * superior * or not to simpler societies 
^{2 where, for example, suicide and war may be in- 
conceivable? Second, two of the reasons for 
tecdmical backwardness are Quite evident: thus 
nn h? Eskimos never entered an Iron age for the sole 

SoSJ ^ 'e««cn that they had no iron, and brains ore of 

without the approprlSe material oon- 
Aiapesh. too, are so unaggr^ve that the sign of dltions to work on: furthermore, until recent 
anyone in a rage sh^lm them a^iu* as any t^nes. few of these peoples e™ had She kimSSs 

ThJrSiS ^ ^ mS^^SSjeTci^sSSSns. wHiSJ 

The Doto of New Oui^ li^ in such a stete selves lived in a state of comparative backward- 
perseratc^ mupidon i^t a Western psychiatrist Qggg until we were Invaded occupied by the 

Eomans. Third, there may be wme truth In 
Arnold Toynbee’s suggestion that cultures need 
e^Usophrenu^ and w^t tee Wes^ indiutrlalM a^me environmental stimulus to set them moving 
gta to aoQ^ r^th, the Kw^ntl ^dians of qq the path to progress, and it to ^ interest to 

nearly all the great dvlltoationB have 
developed in temperate lands where nature was 
*^ot so harsh as to prevent any elaborate culture 
no** so lavish as to make such ot- 
have valued homosexuality as being a more fAmni^ti unnAnMCM.i*v 
spiritual form of love than sexual relations with ecessary. 

women who exist only to do domestic work and _ ^ ^ 

bear children. In the words of Benedict, we have Technological Change. 

come to realtoe that ** most of these organisations Primarily, says W. F. Ogbum of Chicago, “ the 
of personality that seem to us most incontrovert- cause of social change to the making of inventions 


come to realtoe that * most of these organisations Primarily, says W. F. Ogbum of Chicago, “ the 
of personality that seem to us most incontrovert- cause of social change to the making of inventions 
ibly abnormal, have been used by different dvill- fnftfthii.nif»ai or otherwise, and secondarily, the 
sations in the very foundations of their institu- diffusion of inventions already made.” Whilst 
ticnal life. Conversely, the most valued traits of new discoveries ate by theb very nature Quite 
our normal individuals have been looked upon in original. e.g.» the discovery of how to bronxe 
differently organised cultures as abnormal (the first alloy known to man) from its ooDstituent 
Nonnallty, In short, within a very wide range, to metals of copper and tin. was something entirely 
culturally defined.” novel in man’s history, new invetUUma are for the 

most part a combination of old elements — that to, 
they ate dependent upon already-known prin- 
siniinMii flkAMiM clples. It follows that the more of such elements 

vuiniru vnango. prtodples g ^rfating in a partlc i^^a- r culture the 

Two important questlonB arise ftom these ob- greater wiU be thenumberd possible new in- 
eervatloiiB. the first to how these various cultures ventlons. So although a simple WthI of steam- 
arose and took the particular frarm they did, the anginft was devised by Hero of Aift^ndria 01 
second to the problem of what makes cultures a.d. 62) nearly two thousand years ago. it was of 
change. The answer to the first question to no practical use because before the steam-en^e 
fidrly simple: it is that each culture u a way of dthe eighteenth century could be produced it was 
life sdted to a particular groiro with oert^ necessary to know about new ways of treating Iron 
histcHTloal traditions and adapted to a spedflc to make it harder, the prindpte of transmitting 
ph^cd environment. It to both unoonsdoui^ power from shaft to sl^ and from one direction 
and deUbeirately passed on from one generation to toanother which involves knowledge of the tooth^ 
the next by si— fflo methods of child jrraring. wheel or gear, the idea of vehides travelling on 
Ssrstems of diild training , writes Erikson, laito, and many ot]to elements. Today, even a 
** represent nnooDBCloas attempts at creating out of complicated piece of madiinery such as the 
human raw material that pqnflguratlon of at- electronlo computer was readily put together by 
tttudes which is (or once was) the optimum under n tiitaing and recombining a Uu^ numbw of ele- 
tbe tribe’s particular natural conditions and ments and prln^les already l^wn. Thchnicd 


economlc-historie necessities.* 


progress moves at an ever-inoreadng rate for Just 


As will be seen in num detail la^. the basic this reason, and as Ogbum has pointed out material 
personality structure of Westm Ewipe com- culture grows according to the exponential prln- 
plet^ changed about the time of the Be n ai s sa nc e dple. i.e., like compound inter^. 
from a state of affairs in whidi conformity and a 

static social straeturs was the ideal to one which _ ^ . 

valued the most extreme ezpreasloiiB of indivl- The Sodal EBscts of Tedmioal Change, 
dualism, penonal aggrandis em ent, acqalsitiveness. Since eultuie to an attempt to adjust to a parti- 
and soda! mobUity. No living things ars so oular mvlromnent which to now almost entir^ 
variable as human beings and, though the exto- of our own maldng. it foUovra that the culture of 
tenoe of their innate needs explains why they modem society to an attempt to adjust to our man- 
inttiato certain actions (e. 9 .. why they vrant to made environment and reflects this material back- 
eat, drink, or obtain sexual satlsfiution). It does ground, and also that, ainoe the pace of develop- 
nnfe in any way how they do these jitihuHi, ment to raoidly tn ffrMMring- a/HnntTWAnf henomiw 

why they sometimes do them when they do not ever mor^difflcult. This has been noted already 


?3ito has been noted already 


or do not do them when do wish to: in the g^ of understanding betwM 
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institutlcniB whUdi fonn tb6 Ob&rbau or super* 
struotiue of sc^tr. (See J27). In fact, the leas a 

the znore to it Ukehr to reflect the substructure^ 
society which mod^ sociologists regard as its 
technology. Whilst scienoe is comparatlyely 
culture-flree. existing reli^ous attitudes or 
philosophical systems or ethical belief^ are very 
strcmgly influenced in this way; for ftTumpiA , the 
Beformatlon (J88) was not brought about by 
Luther's distaste for the corruption of ^me, 
since movements dating back to the thirteenth 
century or earlier (the Waldensea (J45). the 
Albigenses (J2). and that led by Wydif in England) 
had felt Just the same— It happened at that time 
because Luther's ideas fitted in very well with 
new indlTiduaUst attitudes resulting from the 
early stirrings of the Industrial reyolution and 
German nationalism. Again, slavery would have i 
been abolished in America even if William Lloyd I 
Garrison had never been bom and Unde Tom'e \ 
Cabin had never been written: slavery disap* i 
peared because, it was becoming useless as a winana , 
of production Just as it had previously been sup* 
po^d by moralists so long as it was useful. Be* 
formers need to learn that one can rarely start a 
trend without pre-existing foundations, fte* 
Quently accelerate one that already exists, but 
never reverse trends already mo^dng in a parti* 
cular direction in response to environmental pres- 
sures. 

The Stages of Cultural Change. 

The development from technical changes to 
changes in the ideological superstructure takes 
place in four stages: 

(1) The material invention or discovery. 

(2) Changes in the economic and social 
structure. 

(8) Changes in the other parts of the social 
structure. 

(4) Change In cultural attitudes and popu- 
lar ideology. 

Let us take as an example the influence of the 
steam-engine on woman's position in society. 
First, the various types of steam-engine led to the 
development of more efficient and specialised 
power-driven machinery on the raUioads, in the 
factory, and ultimately In the home; transport is 
made easier and therefore cities grow lari^, in- 
dustrial work is made lighter, and house-work 
less onerous. As a result of this the greater 
physical strength of men becomes less Important 
in many forms of work and women become as 
efficient as men over a wider fleld: they are in- 
creasingly employed in Industry, work becomes 
separated from home, and gradually there arises 
an Improved standard of living, increased con- 
sumption, and a more easy-going attitude to life. 

Changes in other parts of the social structure 
develop more slowly: the modem flimily is no 
longer an economic unit as in the agrarian society, 
and it Is losing its rigid social control over its 
individual members whilst, as Folsom puts it. 
** elaborating other functions, most Important of 
which Is the more complete satlafactlon of the 
love-wish, both with regakl to marital and parent- 
(diUd love'*. There is no longer one single ac- 
cepted family-pattern, the patriarchal family, but 
wide variations from the mother-centred family 
to the agailtarian family and even the flllocentric 
family, so that power is no longer centred ex- 
clusively upon the father and the liunlly is be- 
coming more democratic. Of course, all these 
developments arose not from any single cause but 
were helped along by such other technical in- 
ventions as gas and subeeQuently electric lighting 
in the streets and home, the wider knowledge and 
use of oontrao^tives, and the mass media which 
(In one of their aspeofe) led to a wider and fester 
spreading of knowledge and a levelling in cultural 
standards. 

Cultural Lag. 

l^adltional attitudee and old ways of thinking, 
however, tend to persist mudh longer, largely 
beosuse they are identified with values which are 
very deep-seated and any attempt to modify these 
is Ukely to be described as ** alowering of mimX 
standards ** or in sudh terms as *' the moral crisis 


of our time*'. Of course, there Is a moral crisis, 
but it is due not to duu^ but precisely to the 
faJlure to change; it is caused or the * cultural 
lag * between old attitudes and a new environment. 
Thus the so-called ' eauallty of the sexes * to which 
all but the least-enlightened pay Itp-servioe la more 
nominal than real; for what has happened is that, 
whilst women have gained many new functions, 
they have lost few of their old ones. The girl 
who comes back from work at the factory is still 
expected to do some of the housework whilst her 
brother is not. There is even an attempt to dri« 
women back to their more * feminine * role with 
the appeal of cosmetic, fashion, and home-deema- 
tion advertising; papers of good standing intended 
for both sexes nevertheless have a special section 
for women as though they were social oddities in a 
way that men are not: and there is the tremend- 
ous number of women's magasines catering for all 
that is most infentUe and written in a khid of 
baby-talk, stories of how the heroine succeeds in 
marrying her boss, columns dealing with how to 
dress, solving one's love-problems, and the rest. 
As Dr. Viola Klein says, the state of women at the 
present time is characterised by a dilemma, which 
is another of the many conflicts Inherent in our 
present cultural situation. ** It results from the 
contrast between a materially changed situation 
and the simultaneous survival of ttaditional 
ideologies and attitudes." One has only to think 
of the fuss made by many men teachers at any 
suggestion that women should get eaual pay for 
equal work, to see how true this statement is. 


(kiltuial Change in the Underdeveloped Countries. 

In the more technically backward sodeties, the 
Impact of industrialisation and new mass-produc- 
tion techniques has been even more dnunatic. 
Drucker has shown how "the sweep of mass- 
production technology is undermining and ex- 
ploding sodeties and civilisations which have no 
resistanoe to the new forces, no badupround or 
habit-pattern of industrial life tocushion the shock. 
In Ghina the mass-production principle, swept into 
the hinterland from the coBustal dtles by the forced 
migration of Industries during the Japanese in- 
vasion. is destroying the world's oldest and hither- 
to its stablest institution: the Chinese femlly. In 
India industrialisation has begun to corrode the 
EQndu caste syabem: ritual restrictions on proxl- 

be ’^maintained under factory condttimu. In 
America the Old South, hitherto least touched by 
industry and still living in the ruins of its ante- 
bellum order is speedily being 'tractored off*. 
Indeed, conversion of the Southern ferm intS a 
rural assembly-line seems on the verge of * solving ' 
the Southern race problem in a manner never 
dreamed of by either Southern Liberal or Southern 
Beactionary: by pushing the Negro off the land 
into the industrial cities." 

Whilst we in Britain have had ample time to 
adjust to the results of the industrial revolution 
and have not yet succeeded In completely doing 
so, the danger in these new societies is that what 
took more than two centuries here is being oom- 
piessed into a matter of a few yean with a con- 
sequent risk of serious conflict and the uprooting of 
old values with nothing to take their place. Un- 
less social scientists work alongside technldans to 
ensure that social change is smooth, the penristenoe 
of traditional attitudes against a new material 
baciqpound may have dangerous results. 

Since the end of the last war the introduction of 
modem medicine to Ceylon has halved the death- 
rate, largely 1^ virtually wiping out malaria with 
drwendDDT: It was reduced from 22 to 11 per 
thousand in less than ten years— but the birtii- 
rate remains the same and, at the present rate, the 
population will more than double every 25 years, 
’nie failure to make psyohologloal adjustments to 
Bituations of this sort has resulted in the great 
beneflts made possible by sdenoe In the ferm of 
better health, better nutrition and hlgharstandaids 
of living being nulUfled as quickly as they are 
developed. 

over the world man's greed has led, in the 
words of Julian Hmtiey, to the deeptflUng of nature 
at an appiOling rate. " Wildlife Is being exter- 
mfeated: forests am being cut down, mountains 
gadied by hydroeleotrio projects, wildernesses 
plastered with mine ahafts and tourist oanma. 
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fleldB and meadows atiiiiped away for loada and 
airporta.** ProoeBses such ae these are not plan- 
ned wltha Tiew to the greater benefit of peo^ In 
general but motiyated by a blind and stupid 
acQulsltiyenaas. 

S. THE MODERN 80CIETT. 

The large-scale modem society differs from the 
prlmitlye societies, first investigated* in some im- 
portant respects which will now be discussed. 


of the individual's attitudes am derived from the 
groups to which he belongs, and it is these which 
are his main source of status, from the small, 
piimaxy. informal groups siufii as the frtmily. the 
play-group, the work-group, the group of village 
eld^ the group of housewives who regularly 
meet for a cup of coffee, to the large and more 
impersonal secondary instltutionB which confer 
fcnxnal status, e.g„ the army, the professioiis. 
Industry, the churches, and so on. If the primary 
groups break up, status is in perlL 


The Social Struefcore: Snb-onltnres. 

The social stracture of modem society is much 
more complex due to the existence of class dif- 
ferences, regional groupings, and different racial 
and religious or political groups within the national 
boundaries. These are described as sub-cultures 
and require to be oonBldered separately against the 
overall culture of the state. Thus, though ail 
Britons share some attitudes in common which 
can be described as the national character, a 
Roman Oatholic Briton does not share all the 
values of a Protestant one: a middle-class Briton 
has very different attitudes to many things com- 
pared with a working-dass one: and a Yorkshire- 
man differs culturally from a Welshman. It is 
necessary to understand this when we are trying to 
nnravd the causes of racial disturbances, in- 
dustrial unrest, and other problems in which there 
are two opposed groups failing to communicate 
because they are simply not talking the same 
language and see the same events in a totally 
different light. 

We must repeat, too. that national character is 
not fixed nor is it Innate, but like other constel- 
lations of traits has social and historical roots. In 
spite of the complexity of these national groups 
more or less successful attempts have been made to 
understand their overall culture: Mead and Gorer 
have written studies of the American national 
character, Gorer of the Greater Russians, and 
Benedict of the Japanese. The nsefrilnesB of these 
studies is shown by the fact that Benedict was able 
suooessfrdly to predict how the Japanese would 
react to defeat and occupation at the end of the 
last war. Much of the American national 
character can be explained in terms of the rejec- 
tion of the alien father by the children of first- 
generation immlgTants and the fact that most 
American males are almost entirely reared by 
women from the possessiye mother whose cult has 
been described as ' momism ’ to school education 
which is carried out largely by women teachers. 
Henoe the American suspicion of 'foreigners', their 
reibotion of Europe towards which many have a 
love-hate relationship, their constant affirmation 
of manliness and being * red-blooded Americans ’ 
and their terror of homosexuality — the latter 
attitudes arising from a deep-seated fear of the 
sometimes overwhelming females who reared them 
causing a need constantly to affirm their maleness, 
and the already-noted fact that boys brought up 
mainly by women often develop latent or overt 
homoBexnal tendencies against which they attempt 
to defend themselves. Jess Steam's book 3^ 
Siath Man which asserts that " one out of every 
six men in America is a bomoeexoal *’ demon- 
etrates this fear to an almost paranoiac degree and. 
although almost entirely nonsensical, became a 
best-seller showing how widespread is this anxiety 
in the United States. 


Rapid Social Ghimge and Social Status. 

Another respect in which modem society differs 
from primitive societieB is the rapidity of soda! 
change which leads to the discrepancy between 
old tiadlttons and present reallttes with results 
which have already been discuased. In a society 
of rapid change social status is not only subject to 
fluctuation as the individual moves up or down 
a scale created by extreme aodal mobility, but 
quite often status is not (as it is in more primitive 
groups) very dearly deiSned. and this leads to 
foelings of insecurity. Since social status is a 
kind of transferanoe of the child's need for ma- 
ternal approval tofrards the need for the approval 
of society in later lifo, we can say that the desire 
for status is one of the most frmdanwntal of 
humao drives mid Sts absence or toes is a common 
nteelDltaiting foetor in neturosis. 

In the first part of this section we saw bow many 


The Siofc SodefcF Concept. 

Now, in the view of some authorittoB, this is Just 
what is happening. The old primary groupings 
are allegedly disintegrating in what has become 
a mass society, and the funlly, the working group, 
the village council, are bei^ replaced by huge 
anonymous bodies in relation to which personal 
status, usefiil ftmction. and individual significance 
are lost. It is forther claimed that more than any 
previous society oun is one which persistently 
stimulates people's desires without being able to 
satisfy them, and that it is baseu on conflicting 
ideals which the individual finds R Impossible to 
reconcile. Whilst accepting the tiro latter state- 
ments with reservations, the piestnt writer, for 
reasons to be discussed elsewhere, does not wholly 
accept the first. Nevertheless it is obvious that 
many supposedly personal conflicts are really Im- 
posed upon UB by society, and the psychoanalyst 
Karen Homey believed that the conflicts found in 
the neuroses are simply a microcosm of social 
conflicts. Ifrom such considerationB as these has 
arisen the concept of the 'sick society*, elaborated 
on by Halllday in this country and Frank in 
America, which suggests that since all our most 
pressing problems are simply facets of a more 
fundamental problem lying at the very heart of 
modem aodety, they can be dealt with con- 
stractively only at the social level. Frank ex- 
presses his views as follows; " Instead of thinking 
of a multiplicity of so-called social problems, each 
demanding special attention and a different 
remedy, we can view all of them as different 
symptoms of the same disease. If, for example, 
we would regard crime, mental disorders, family 
disorganisation. Juvenile delinquency, prostitution 
and sex offenses, and much that now passes as the 
result of pathological processes (for example 
gastric ulcer) as evidence not of individoal wicked- 
ness, inoompetenoe, perversity, or pathology, but 
as human reactions to cultural disintegration, a 
forward step would be taken." This is tanta- 
mount to saying— as is quite true — that malaria 
is most suitably dealt with by killing mosquitoes 
with DDT or typhoid fever by ensuring a pure 
water supply, but it does not alter the fact that, 
once individual oases have been Infected, the 
physician must have recourse to quinine and 
penicillin. Certidnly we are made what we are 
by social pressures, but as individuals we have to 
learn to live with these pressures and in what 
follows an attempt will be made to show that 
individual responsibility must still play a part and 
that we personally can do something to help 
ourselves. 

Tlie sick society concept Is both tme and useful 
and, practically speaking, it does three things: 

(1) It makes us realise that it is not 
profitable to try to help people by blaming 
them and that an additional reason for not 
doing BO is that society (which is another 
nqme for ourselveB) has played some part in 
nuuclng them what they are. One has only 
to think of the many moralists who have 
supported prostitution in the past because it 
upheld the * sanctity * of the fitmlly, main- 
tained the * purity * of the middle-class girl, 
and reduced wbat might otherwise have re- 
sulted in tynnntlnnaJ ^analhnii- 

(2) It makes us realise that our own 
problems, if often peculiar, are never unique. 

(8) It helps not only in discovering what 
these mbtems are but, by revealing their 
social baokgroand, enables us to see them 
more constnictivdy, less uncharitably, and 
points to poeslbile solutions. 

If we recall Jung's case of the Quaker who could 
not imagipe that he bad ever done anything, wrong. 
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yet whose son heoame a thief and his daughter a 
prostitute, we may see therein a naiable showing 
how the respectable members of society are not 
guiltless, of creating Juyenile delinauency and 
prostitution because those who engage in these 
actiylttes represent the dark aspects of society 
and act as our scapegoats. In a perfectly real 
sense, we are enable to remain * good * b^use 
they ate * bad 


8. THE FAUILY. 

Family Conflicts. 

The original family was the extended fhmlly of 
agnurian communities which included not only 
both pairs of grandparents but also various uncles 
and aunts and assorted relatives. It was an 
economic unit in which throughout life each 
member had a useful part to play; moreover 
being large, family tensions were less prolonged if 
often no leas acute than in the family of today. 

The modem fkmlly is usually small because 
children, untflihey go to work, and the old who 
have finished working, are economic liabilities, 
but this very smallness leads to more intense 
and chronic disagreements, the more obvious 
sources of which have already been mentioned: 
jealousies between children, parental conflicts, 
conflicts between parents and children as the latter 
try to assert their independence, and between 
grandparents, who feel useless and unwanted, 
and their children and grandchildren. Other 
sources of difficulty arising ftom without the 
family are modem society’s obsession with com- 
mercial sex which incessantly stimulates desire 
whilst conventional morals deny It outlet, and the 
no less stupid obsession with the achievement of 
complete sexual satisfaction as a necessity for a 
happy marriage. Working mothers in addition to 
their other worries are told by reputable psychia- 
trists that by going out to work they are turning 
their children into potential deUnanents: many 
men still refhse to recognise the changing role of 
women in society and attempt to reverse the trend 
by reverting to the * baby doll * image of woman- 
hood; the * housebound housewife * feels the bore- 
dom that only increases with affluence. All these 
axe real problems yet it is undoubtedly true that at 
no time has the British family been so stable and 
BO mature in Its relationships. We bear about the 
failures because they axe newsworthy and most 
widely dlscuBsed by experts and, as Michael 
Young and Peter WUlmott have diown in their 
study of the family In Bethnal Green, all that is 
written about broken marriages, juvenile de- 
linquency. child neglect, and problem families 
has ** created an impression ilm worklng-dass 
families are disunited, unsocial, and unhappy 

The Present Status of the Family. 

We have no space to discuss the fallacies in- 
volved in this belief, but perhaps this Is best done 
by quoting from two of the most detailed ao- 
counts of current attitudes towards the family: 
the study mentioned above on worklng-Glass 
attitudee. FamUv and KmOtip in East London, 
and Oorer*s more inclusive book. Expkrino Eng- 
Uth Character, Of the modem worklng-claas 
family Young and WUlmott write: ** (Onr) im- 
preeslons suggest that the old style of working- 
dasB family Is fast disappearing ... in place of 
the old oomeB a new kind of compantonshlp be- 
tween man and woman, reflecting the rise in 
status of the young wife and children which is one 
of the great transformations of onr time. There 
is now a nearer approach to equality between the 
eexee and. though each has a peculiar role, its 
boundaries axe no longer ao rigidly defined nor is 
It perfomied without oonsultatlon.** 

In asurvey which coveted all olaases in England, 
Gorer discovered that half the manied population 
of the country have had no sexual idatUmsblpa 
either before or after marriage with anyone else 
but their spouse, and contlnueB: ** Wbat aeema 
to me most noteworthy is the high eeriousneeB 
with which the great majority of English people 
approach and regard maniage. Whether pre- 
marital ezpertence is advocated or reprobated, the 
effect on theflitiDe maniage is the prepondeiatlng 
ooDBlderation. Secondly, the high valuation put 
on vix^ty for both sexee is remarkable and 
I^shouid susp^ SpedfloaUy English.** Kdtber 


sex pays any appreciable heed to the sBsthetlo 
qualitlBB of the other, and when asked to give 
their opinions on the factors making for happiness 
in marriage most people mentioned **glve and 
take, understanding, love, mutual trust, equa- 
nimity. sexual compatibility, comiadediip, a 
decent income, mutual interests, happy home life, 
and no money difflculttos.** One of the biggest 
Burprises in this study was the small number of 
people who thought that Infidelity was a slg- 
nlflcant cause of marital unhappinm and most 
believed that adultery ** should not terminate the 
marriage (if that can possibly be avoided) and 
does not justify the wronged spouse in adopting 
violent or aggressive behaviour'*. This view was 
accepted by more than half the men and nearly 
three-quarters of the women. Furthermore, as 
(]k>rer says. “ there is at least as much tendency 
to blame oneself for a spouse's derelection as to 
blame or punish the offending spouse." He sug- 
gests that such attitudes imply a relatively low 
valuation of * love * and a very high esUmation 
of the institution of marriage, and ooncludes: 
" (I) have I hope illustrated the great importance 
for English men and women of the institution of 
marriage and the BerlousnesB with which they con- 
sider it. It is marriage itself which is Important, 
not, I think, love or sexual gratlflcation; and 
marriage is living together, making a home to- 
gether. making a life together, and lalsfaig 
children. Perhaps even more for Englishmen 
than for English women, parenthood is the 
greatest joy and greatest xesponBibility of adult 
life.** 


The Married Couple. 

There Is therefore ample reason to suppose that 
most married couples in this country are reason- 
ably satisfied with their own lot even If the new 
society has also given rise to problems. Here 
we are going to discuss some of those Involved in 
the husband-wife relationship, and It is oonvenient 
to do so under the three headings of personal re- 
laiionsbipB. sex, and work. But before going into 
details, it is important to consider what exactly 
is meant by * happineaB *. the goal towards which 
most people seem to be so fervently striving. 
Indeed, the word ' striving * sums up very clearly 
wbat 'happiness* implies; It la. as one psycho- 
logist has said, ** the state of going someplaoe**. 
A person is happy when he or she has oertaln 
goals which they are on the way towards achieving, 
no matter how slowly or with what difficulty. 
Happiness means movement towards, and the 
pleasure Is in the moving rather than in the 
achieving— which sometimes comes as rather a 
disappointment. When the philosopher Schopen- 
hauer said that the lot of man must inevitably be 
a wretched one because he could only be happy in 
relation to a previous state of oomparative un- 
happiness. he was perhaps being unduly pessi- 
mistic but at the same time be was expresnng a 
profound truth: that there is no absolute happi- 
ness, but only happlDess in rektUon to how we fed 
before. Thus a crust to a starving nuin provides 
more pleasure than another million pounds to a 
millionaire. 

This was strikingly fllnstrated in a social 
survey in the United States where many people 
of all inoome-groapB were asked by what per^ 
centage their annual income would require to be 
increased in order to make them entirely satisfied. 
The result showed that aU Income-groupB pro- 
duced practically the esme figure; both the flfty- 
doUar-a-week man and the flve-hundied-a-week 
man agreed that an incresM of 26 per cent would 
be adequate. People talk glibly of the * essentials 
of life * or the * basic essentials *, but them la. of 
course, no euch thing: what we already have are 
the baste esaentiais for ua and we usually want a 
little more. No amount of affluence can make 
ua happy because happinesa is a state of striving 
for more— 4t may be more money, more household 
appliances, more children, more rooms and space 
or more knowledge and virtue, but it is always 
more of something. HappineeB is quite different 
foam contentment wfaldi is a^te of not wanting, 
of being satisfied with what we already have, and 
it Is probable that statio oommonitiee such as 
the so-oalled * backward * oountiteB or the Europe 
of the Middle Agra contain mote oontented people 
because they can move neither up nor down the 
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■odal Boale nor tot easily change their position 
geogiaptaloaUy. Dooton and psychlatriks see 
plmty of people who * only ' want happiness when 
what they xeally mean Is that they want peace 
of mind (which is contentment) or that they want 
happiness but aie not prepared to accept that, 
since this involves strlvfaig. it also wmmuui the ac- 
ceptance of much pain and frustration and hard 
work. Those who think that happiness is some- 
thing they are entitled to— as the Welfare State or 
the Affluent Society often leads them to believe— 
had better think again; the means to content- 
ment. yes. the rigM to happiness, no. Men or 
women who set their aim far above what they 
are humanly likely to achieve should remember 
the equation which reads: expectation minus re- 
alisation equals neurosia. 

Personal IMatioodilps in Marriage. 

Now this applies with particular force to 
marriage: for those who have been dassled by 
sUly romantic stories or commercial advertJaing 
into thinking that they are entering a state of 
undiluted bliss, and. if that faUs. there is always a 
new washing machine to create happiness by 
lightening their labour, are living in a fool’s 
paradise. Marriage is a constant struggle 
throughout life to become more mature, better 
adjusted to one’s partner, more tolerant, but 
above all it is a constant process of education in 
human relationships. Maturity has already been 
defined as a state in which relationships are neither 
self-denying nor densdng the rights of others but 
based on mutual acceptance and respect, and this 
is the key to satisfaction in marriage. Nobody is 
more pathetic and in the end. more distasteful, 
than the mother who is continually telling her 
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Three solutions immediately present them- 
stives: 

(1) After discussion with the other mem- 
bers of the famUy. and having made suitable 
arrangements for the chUdrai. decide that a 
part- or fbll-time job is the answer. 

(2) To look around for work, studies, 
interests, or hobbies that can be carried out 
in the hcune to alleviate boredom and 
possibly prepare the path for more interest- 
ing work in the fhtuie. 

(8) To accept the situation and. after 
careful thought, change her own attitude 
towards it. arguing, for example, that looldng 
after the home and her young family should 
be a rewarding and Important period of life 
whidi will all too soon be over leaving her 
free to do as she pleases. 

At the other extreme is the neurotic solution 
which occurs with the type of wofiian who refeses 
to face the situation constructively and thinks of 
it in * moral ’ terms, denying thiti she wants to 
leave the home at all or that the children tie her 
down and limit her freedom of movement: she is 
so * self-sacrificing * that she does nbt realise that 
normal love is always ambivalent in which love 
and anger or hate are parts of the mixture. Her 
world is composed of blacdc and white* not as In 
the real world of varying shades of grey. This 
may lead to the not uncommon type of neuroslB 
which has as its main symptom the fear of leaving 
the house even for a single moment, because as 
was seen earlier a conscious fear is often the ex- 
pression of an unconscious wish. Immediately 
she puts her foot outside the door or attempts to 



put upon*. Now this kind of behaviour leads to 
a vidous drole: for the woman’s self-induced 
limitation of her rights as a person naturally 
makes her increasingly resentfbl of those who are 
felt to be responsible for her frustrations and since 
this resentment must remain unconsdous (be- 
cause it would clash with her self-picture of 
marts^om). she can only respond by mfUdng 
herself even more of a martyr in ways which 
other people wUl easily recognise to be motivated 
by malice and spite. She is not only tormenting 
herself, but everybody dse in her family. 

The Honseboond Housewife. 

In order to distinguish between the normal and 
the neurotic giving up of individual rights, let us 
take an examde from the so-called * housebound 
housewife ’. Here is a woman who feds londy 
and depressed for various reasons discussed dse- 
where out. in general, because she has been used 
to company before marriage and feels isolated 
when ti ed to the hmne iftnirimr after young 
children, or perhaps because she is ambitious and 
feels that her present position does not give 
sufficient scope for her abilities. There is nothing 
surprising cat reprehensible about feeling this way 
in the ctoomnstances, and the normal approach 
is that she should begin by being frilly aware of 
the total situation and honest about her feelings 
in relation to It. subsequently doing something 
piacttoal to altar the actual sitoatlon or hecself. 


nature of unconsdous factors motivating be- 
haviour. So far as humanly possible, one is 
true to one’s own nature and truthfril in most 
circumstances. The more mature a married 
couple ore. the more will it be possible for them 
to be completely truthfril with each other but, 
since no one is completely mature, it is not always 
wise to tell the truth regardless of drcumstances 
because those who do so are not always motivated 
by a desire for truth but by unconsdous motives 
ranging from the need to purge personal feelings 
of guilt without the least regard for the feelings 
of others to the desire to wound. One of the 
commonest questions appearing in the personal 
problems columns of women’s mmfajttnaa is 
whether some sexual peccadillo in the individual’s 
past diould be revealed to the husband, to whidi 
(unless the act had repercnssionB which are still 
having an effect) the simple answer is: certainly 
not. Assuming that the person is moved to tell 
because of continuing feellngaof guilt or shame, 
then we can only say: 

(1) that such feelings, like those of BO-caUed 
self-sacrifice, are very often a sign of a con- 
cealed but overweening conceit demonstrat- 
ing to the individual’s own satisfaction what 
a tender consdenoe he (or she) most possess; 

(2) that the correct solution to guilt is 
sorely not to permit what cannot be undone 
to spoil the present-^hlch is a much more 
piadical reason fbr feeling guilty— but to 
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lesolTe to team ftom ezpettanoe and employ 
it in aToiding almlter mlatakea in the ftitme: 

(8) that if the act must be oonfeaaed. then 
the beet pexeon to OQnfeee to is eameane who 
is not emotlonaUy inydlyed. ench ae a prM. 
pbyeictan. peychiatiist or even a sympathetic. I 
reliabte and impartial friend: 

(4) that the woman (or man) concerned 
dionld consider very seriously the real 
motives lying beneath the need to confess, 
which, as suggested above, are not infie- 
Quently the desire to attract attention or 
even to wound the other partner. 

The only circumstances in which these rules 
would not always apply are those in which the 
wrong can still be undone or partly undone In 
which case the individual's duty is clear, or those 
in which news of the act is likely to reach the ears 
of the partner sooner at later from some other 
source, when it is usually wisest to oonBider making 
a dean breast of it (though, even then, it would be 
wise to be sore of one's correct estimation of the 
objective situation and the probable response of 
the other). 

Knowing Onesett. 

The fbndamental rules for close personal re- 
lationships within or without marriage are: 
mature affection (which has already been defined), 
sincerity, as much honesty as is wise Judged by 
the criteria above and. most of all. self-knowledge. 

One of the ways in which we can become more 
self-aware is by observing not merely what we 
believe to be our consdous motives, but the con- 
sequences of our actions. If a husband or wife 
resolves to be pleasant and friendly when the 
other returns from work yet every time the even- 
ing Is spent in constant bickering, then there must 
be some underlying resentment whldi it would be 
more hdpfrd to bring out into the open and discuss 
frankly, than to continue making fritile resolutions 
that are never kept. If a particular emotion or 
type of event always seems to keep on recuirlng: 
for example, if in all our relationships we In- 
variably end up by feeling ' put upon If we can 
never maintain a friendship for long, if a woman 
says that her dearest wish is to get married yet 
she fails to do so. if one allegedly loves a child 
yet is constantly losing one's temper with it, if 
other people always seem unfriendly and shop 
assistants rude, if we are frequently depressed or 
anxious without apparent cause, then the causes 
must be sought Inside oursdves, since it is im- 
possible that the environment is mways to blame. 
The woman who believes that die wants to get 
married yet never finds the 'right* man. has 
affairs which invariably come to an end, or some- 
how Inevitably seems to fall in love with un- 
suitable people-^married men, confirmed bache- 
lors, or those with latent homosexual tendendes. 
is obviously not being quite truthfrd with herself. 
Iterhaps she wants to marry but frars the loss of 
her independence, perhaps die feds incapable of 
any close relationdup with another, or perhaps she 
is afraid of sex and motherhood: for the fact is 
that even the plainest woman can get married if 
she wishes, and whether one falls in love or not 
depends less on that person's objective qualities 
than on our own deepest needs. In other words, 
a pemon who really wants love and manlage 
can't help falling in love. If we are constantly 
quandling with a loved one, it is because we refuse 
to admit that in certain respects we also resent 
him, and it is sensible to recall Dr. Wlnnlcott's 
dictum that the danger arises, not from aggressive- 
ness in itself, but from the repression of personal 
aggresdveness in individuals. Or. as the poet 
Blake expressed it: 

** 1 was angry with my friend, 

1 told my wrath, the wrath did end: 

I was angry with my foe. 

I told it not. the wrath did grow." 

Indeed, as the poem continues, the wrath was 
lovinsAy nurtured and Incaeased until it finally 
ended In murder. Anger and aggression must 
often be oonsdously suppressed In ordinary sodal 
situattons in whibh emotion would be inappro- 
lAte, but in personsl relatlonsb^ tt should 
never be r e p re s se d but admitted and talked out. 


Sexual WrffttWwialily, 

The belief so assiduously spread by specialists 
during the 1930s that complete sexual sattsfkotion 
in both partners is not only necessary but in- 
evitably results in a happy married life turned the 
truth upside down: for the fact is that, in general, 
a happy married life based on love and respect is 
the cause rather than the effect of good sexual 
relations. Every psychiatrist has seen many 
cases of marriages in which physical relations 
were perfect and yet the marrtege ended in divorce, 
and ^en more in which the sexual life was not 
wholly satisfactory but the marriage as a whole 
was. 

The causes of sexual dlfllculties are rarely 
anatomical but have their origin in unconscious 
fears, guilt, and sometimes in ignorance. But 
ignorance is not as common a cause as used to be 
thought, not because it does not exist, but be- 
cause a genuinely loving couple will find it easy 
in the course of time to make adjustments and 
discover for themselves. The bogey set up by 
these foolirii * experts ' that women who do not 
always achieve complete satisfaction are in some 
way abnormal may have some sort of theoretical 
background, but it has very little relationship to 
the real state of affairs in which a x^ority of 
women may achieve orgasm fairly frequently, 
only occasionally, or not at all throughout their 
married life. Men who are always Impotent are 
not very common and need medical or psychiatric 
help, but for women the state of affairs is quite 
different. Most men experience sexual desire 
initially as a physical need like hunger, whilst 
women for obvious biological reasons expertence 
desire in a much more complex form which cannot 
be separated from emotional security: for a man 
sex begins and ends with the act, for a woman it 
only begins with the act since she has to think of 
(and normally look forward to) future conse- 
quences. Of course, this is not true of all women, 
and as contraceptive measures become more 
efficient and women more socially independent, 
many regard sex In pretty much the same light as 
men. But women even more than men have 
been brought up to feel that sex is unpleasant or 
dirty, and many people of both sexes are afraid 
to give themselves completely in love (the child- 
hood mechanism; ** If I don't give all of myself 
to others, then they can’t hurt me"), so it is 
hardly surprising that comparatively few lead a 
completely satisfying sexual life. In any case, 
mutual adjustment usually takes some time and 
many men and women may take years to ac- 
complish this. However, with or without com- 
plete sexual satisfaction most couples as we have 
seen lead reasonably happy lives together because 
their goal is not sex alone but the maintenance of 
a marriage and a home. 

There are some cases in which this is not so and 
the help of a psychiatrist or Marriage Guidance 
Gounshllor is required: if intercourse is omnpletely 
Impossible, if one of the partners finds it totally 
repulsive, if the couple oesiie to have children 
and fail to do so, or if, as sometimes happens In 
women, the act by arousing desires wmch they 
are ashamed of leads not only to non-completion 
but to anxiety and emotional tension. When 
this happens, the wife may find that following 
intercourse her nervous tension brings about 
irritability and this in turn may lead to constant 
bickering that may threaten to wreck the mar- 
riage. All these cases require skilled advice 
thou^ of course, they are no gromid f OT wm ^ 

ariiameda^t. Everybody tells from t^ 
to rime in some aspect of their lives and, if it 
cannot be dealt with by ordinary means, the 
sensible thing to do is to seek expert advice: 
there is no more need to feel embarrassed about 
seeldng help from a psyidiJatrist in these circum- 
Btsnoes than in seeiang help from a lawyer or 
house-surveyor in others. 


The Goal d SeU-BeaUsattan. 

Gordon Allport, a leading American psycho- 
logist, has emphasised thafivery living being is 
trying to complete his own natine-Hn the terms 
alr^y uaedbeie. he is striving tow^ self- 
lealisation. But bis search, depos^ vm 
parental attitudes, may take one of two roads. 
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One road tetSa safety thxough ezdoalQn. through 
ft xeatiiotiTe and rej^ve eaullibrlum emxdoying 
the meohantoin of lepieasioii and denial, yet. 
heeauee the more we lemeaa the more we must 
oontinne to repieea. the peraonaUty inevitably 
beoamea impoveiidied and inoapaJUe of free aelf- 
ezpreBBion. The penon dings to a nanow ialand. 
TCBtricta hia dzde. sharply selects what reaasuiea 
him and reiects what seems to threaten him. The 
other road is one of xdasation. self-tm^ and 
therefore trust of others. ** There is no need to 
ezdude strangers from one's gathering. Self-love 
Is compatible with love of others. This tolerant 
orientation is possible because secniity has been 
experienced in the realistic handling of inner con- 
flicts and aodal transactions. Unlike the authori- 
tarian and prejudiced person, the tolerant person 
does not perceive the world as a Jungle where men 
are basically evil and dangerous." 


Teadilng Morals. 

The disasters arising from a restrictive upbring- 
ing have to do with the child's early failure to live 
with his own impulses; he is made to fed guilty 
and punidied whenever he soils hlmsdf or is found 
handling his own genitals. (Incidentally, research 
has demonstrated that mothers of prejudiced 
hbildren are mostly Ukely to punish the child for 
this offence.) He is punished or made to feel 
guilty too— and only a child can tdl what guilt 
and pain can be aroused by the hurt and suffering 
expression on a mother's face which is much vrorse 
than a physical blow— whenever he has a tantrum 
or strikes a parent or other relative. A child who 
flnds his every Impnlse. even his desire to self- 
expression. widEed, and feels that he is unloved 
when he dves way to it— is Ukdy to grow up 
hating himsdf for his many transgi^ons. Says 
Allport: " He cariieB a burden of Infantile guilt. 
As a consequence, when he sees any lapses &om 
the oonvenUonal code in others he grows anxious. 
He veisbes to punish the transgressor. Just as he 
himsdf was punished. He develops a dread of 
the very impulses that trouble him. When a 
person grows overoonoemed with sin in others, the 
tendency may be viewedas a 'reaction formation 
Having bad t( fight unholy impulses in himsdf. 
he cannot be permisdve and lenient toward others. 
(This) moralism is only surface oompllanoe: it 
does not solve the conflicts within. It is tense, 
oompulalve, projective. True morality is more 
relaxed, intefiral. and congruent with the life 
pattern as a whole." 


The Devdopment ol Normality and Tme Morality. 

The way to avoid these devdopments Is obvious. 
In addition to the fundamental parental attitudes 
already mentioned, the bade rule is never to apply 
prohiibUionB to a ehUd until U is capable of earrying 
them out and understanding them. For example, 
the sensdesB attempt to * train ' a diUd in potting 
habits before the muscle controlling bowd move- 
ments bas even been devdoped is something which 
Is carried out to suit the parents* oonvenieDce 
lather than for the child's own benefit as, alas, in 
many oases are the sleeping habits and legnlar 
feeding habits imposed upon the infant. What 
pa ren t s ahAiiM rddlae Is that to a oonaideiable 
extent nonnality and genuine moral attitudes are 
devdoped by a process of internal maturation 
rather than by any sort of direct intervention on 
ibe part of the father or mother whose real Job 
In the eariy yean is to provide the rteht emotional 
badcgiound. The child who is fed ^on demand *. 
that is, whenever It wants, does not become an 
ftnaTchwt but in a few wem devdopB ae legnlar 
ft rhythm as the unfortunate who has regular 
freding imposed upon it; the child who is left 
alone so fkur as bowd-training is concerned learns 

ocntiol by tfawJf |n thA wti THM of ttfiML 

Toung dbildren naturally play with tbdr geni- 
tals which, after all, are an {ntereating part of tiie 
body and, quite apart from sex, an obvious object 
for attention: they sbonid be left alone to do so 
untesB parents preftr that the child diould 
leam to do the same thing in secret or. wone stilL 
that ft diooM leani tibat sex is dirty and dnfni and 
therefore to be repressed. In mot the young 
dilM's genttal play is not Intttslly eexoal at an but 
merdy ndmi euilodty, and it la only the guilt- 
liddea adult who InteriPM ft m this way. 


Tim Good Parent. 

A permissive attitude on the part of parents is 
the only sensible one because it is impossible to 
destroy a desire but only to drive ft underground 
whan ft will reappear In far less desirable fonns. 
Aggression, even more than sex, is dangerous if not 
pennftted free expiesdon In the early years; the 
child with a teniper^tantram should be hugged 
and reassured because it is frightened by its in- 
ability to control this terrifying emotion. Train- 
ing. until the child has acquired the ability to 
understand what he is told. Is a matter of living 
and leaving well alone. (Obvioudy, this does not 
applv to situationB where the child is in physical 
dimger of or touching dangerous objects, 

but even then the minor aoddent should be 
minimised as far as possible because the mother 
who shows her excessive anxiety Infects her child 
with it and causes it to fed that the world is a 
dangerous place. It la. but one can handle it 
better when nnafhdd.) Thus the good parent 
must strike a useful balance between sincere love 
and concern for the child and the avoidance of 
Inducing too much anxiety by undue fussing about 
risks M.i*d iiiwwM. So far as dangerous dtuatious 
are concerned, the sensible thing td do Is to remove 
or guard against any potential source of danger 
rather than worry the child about ft. 


Sex Education. 

Sex education bas often been conodved as a 
process whereby the child— hitherto assumed to 
be totally ignorant of sex— is. at a certain ago 
(usually puberty), taken aside and given a serious 
talk dther by the parent, or (as some seem to sup- 
pose) by the biology teacher at school whose duty 
it is nalvdy believed to be. This, of course. Is 
simply jM]HD a CTfle. ^^Bex ed uMtio nJbeginfl^at l^h 

to explore its b^y'as it pleases. Later, when ft 
acquires speech, the child who trusts its parents 
and has not been made to fed that there is any- 
thing * bod ' about its natural prooesses. will start 
to ask Questions. The rules which should be 
followed by the pareots at this stage are dear: 

(1) Every question should be answered 
honestly in a way the child at that age can 
comprdiend; 

(2) The answer should be a simple and 
reply to what has actually been asked; 

(S) Formal sex education, in the sense of a 
more detailed and sdentifle account, bdongs 
only to the later years of childhood when the 
parents should continue to answer all qnes- 
tioDS honestly and in the greater detail the 
child now requires, discussing the social im- 
plications of sex insofar as they are capable 
of doing so; 

(4) Bex will finally become something to 
be taught by the teacher as part of a course 
in general biology. 

The reasons for this approach are dear: we have 
seen that in the early months ft is useless— and 
worse than nselese— to apply ptdfaJbftions which 
the child Is unable to understand. When it 
acquires speech and suhsequently goes to ecbooL 
it will inevitably obtain some sort of sexual in- 
formation anyhow, so the parents' dioloe is not 
between-Bome knowledge and none at all but be- 
tween garbled and often nasty information and 
that whldi Is decent and honeBt. In fact, the 
child whose questions have been answered briefly 
and truthfully becomes leu interested in sex except 
as one feature of life as a whole than the one who 
haa been told nothing, to whom the secret and for- 
bidden knowledge beoomeB both a xuivate obses- 
sion and a status symboL 

Everybody bas a particular desire to acquire 
knowledge which he or die knows to exist, but 
which bas dearly been withheld because it is 
Bupposeifty 'naudity* and 'dirty*. Tfans sex 
ednoatiem is a oontinnal prooess. insepaiable from 
ednoation in general: ft la, in fust, merdy one 
aspect of pereonal relatloodi^ and dioold be 
taught as such. 'What the child diould leoin is 
that, dnee no form of sex is haxmftil in ibe 
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only pnetical constderatioiiB to be taken into 
acoomit ue whether any given aex act ia hnrtfbl 
to either person Involved, a breach of their eelf- 
ivspect. or a risk to their fbture happinese—ea. for 
example, an unwanted pregnancy. It would be 
wrong therefore to encourage someone to engage 
in any sort of behaviour which their religion 
teaches them to be evil, even if we ourselves 
believe it to be harmless or even good. 


Fre-xnarital Relatlondiips. 

There are social reasons already mentioned why 
pre-martlal relationships mav be more freauent. 
and It seems likely that this trend may continue 
to increase. But we might well wonder whether 
those who are so alarmed about it (and no decision 
as to its moral desirability can be made here, since 
ttiis must be left to the reader) are fully aware of 
iis background. Xt is usually assumed that morals 
are becoming more lax in this respect, whereas a 
large part of Uie truth la that people are simply 
more frank and at less pains to conceal what 
they do. A g ain, the kind of behaviour con- 
demned by the moraUsts is very far from being 
new: for instance, in the heyday of the Church 
during the Middle Ages what was then more kindly 
described as the * natural * child was not only as 
well treated as the child bom In wedlock, but the 
term * bastard* was applied to many exalted 
people as an honourable title. In a^cultural 
8ocieties*>-includlng our own-— when children were 
regarded as an important asset, engaged couples 
deliberately sought pregnancy because the man 
wanted to make sure that the woman was fertile 
before marriage. Another obvious reason for the 
apparent increase in illegitimacy is that the * ^ot- 
gun ' marriage is less freauent. and a woman who 
has become pregnant vdll not marry her lover tf 
ahe subseQuently decides that he is unsuitable: 
this is surely a tendency In the right direction 
no good can come of an enforced marriage and. in 
view of the stigma still attached to Illegitimacy, 
shows that the young take these matters more 
seriously today. 


' 4. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. 

We are now going to glance very briefly at Cfsr- 
tain aspects of what are regarded as some of the 
more imp ortant problems of our day and, since 
it is only possible to select a few, those chosen 
are juvenile delinquency, neurosba and the stress 
diseases, and what appears to be an increase in 
boredom and discontent. 


Bodal diange idaoe: . , , 

rather tasteless objects, boUdiiig zather ghastly 
bouses and fitting them with equally ghastty 
fumfoe. readingliad books (the wamen*! maga- 
sines of today axe really no worse than the writings 
of Ethel M. Dell and Duida) and hottor comios 
(which were invented in the late eighteenth oen^ 
tury. and the most famous. was 

written by the wife of Shelley). Of oonrse, the 
middle class to a oonsideiable extent are still doing 
these thini^—bat they dislike the working olaes 
having the same freedom. Just as one oan well 
imaghM the first time that the well-to-do on the 
Blviera looked with distaste on the newly affiuent 
grocers and * tradesmen * who were beginning to 
flood into * their * preserve, so today the descend- 
ants of the grocers and tradesmen view with the 
same distaste each fkvoutlte resort as it becomes 
flooded with newly affluent workers. 


The Cost of Affluenoe. 

But affluence is a state for which a price has to 
be x^d, particularly by youth. In modem 
society teenagers for the first time have money to 
spare, are socially emancipated, reach puberty 
earlier, and have far greater possIbilitieB for 
Buooess (and failure) than their forebeais ever had. 
A society based on the concept of social mobility, 
whether the goal Is wealth, affluenoe. or statuiL 
must necessarily be associated with striving and 
the more sensitive members will feel more strongly 
than others the pressure to achieve, to avoid 
failure, or even to maintain their present position. 
In addition, if one has been indoctrinated with the 
belief that success is essential to self-respect and 
that affluenoe is * normal *. It is not surprising tbat 
thefailures will try to walk round the ladder if they 
are unable to climb it. <.e., they may attempt the 
devious way of criminality. Whereas in former 
times people stole because in some sense they were 
genuinely deprived, today they do so because they 
feel relatively deprived. Since happiness is not 
an absolute, the affluent society aided by the 
power of commercial advertising ensures a state of 
affairs wUch there is always a gulf between 
what people have and what they think they am 
entitled to. Crime and neurosis are the two sides 
of this single penny; for, as Freud pointed ouL 
whilst the criminal is in open rebeUlon against bis 
society, the neurotic is in a state of unooDsoionB 
rebellion. T^ch '.solution * Is selected depends 
upon a munber of factors, one of the most im- 
portant being social class; for the unsatisfactory 
upbrinfriing that will tend to make the middle-class 
boy neurotic will tend to make the working-class 
boy Uvino in on area where delimmenep is o 
eoeioKv-acoepM iHMtum, or at least ^ o loAolIv 
condemned one, into a delinquent. Here, of course, 
we are referriw, not to tbe whole working class, 
but to specifically ddinquent areas. 


The Delinquent. 

Among tbe most striking facts about crime are 
(a) that it is predominantly a male, adolesces^ 
and work]ng-<£iBB activity: (W that ^ is at to 
height in tbe 14-17 age-group: and ie) that, not 
only do crimes become less violent afim the ^ 
of 80. but they tend to cease altogethn \n the 
majority of cases. An obviously Impor^ con- 
clusion of (c) is that tbe majority of detoquenta 
would stop their b^viour reganUesa of vriiat wm 

done whether by way of puniifiiment or txeat- 


Changing Social Attitudes. 

Tkke first of all the background. There is a 
tiemendons technical revolution going on in which 
there exists a lag between the actual environment 
in which we live and our ability to adj^ to it; 
the real enemy, however, is not so much lack of 
ability as ignorance and superstition.^ For ex- 
ample. it is indeed true tbat malnutrition is a 
world-wide problem, but It is neoessary to leaUse 
that tbe causes of hunger am Just as 
and mliglous as tbe result of any lack in foodstuff. 

AaV oue of the main drawbacks to an a dequa te 
dietis the caste system of India which prevrats 
certain foods being eaten and in oommunitles 
in both Asia and Africa, as people earn more 

whim i ri ng at teast as much as .the agricultuial 

system; fat oil (he attUudea wMch toe feeo^ m 

Biieial ore common to e cem^cow ittv in 

uAtoh (nduOrUaitation ond demoermedim are 

yo^£ for Instaaoe, and the seanffl for deltoqua at, t he bcm ftLJSl 

momucM^^aiid affluenoe is as much in fiesslonal criminal or old lag. Of 


It Is completely fkllaclons to auppose that a 

large majority of criminals of all oatevDito am 

srfflmlng some form of mental distmtom^ 
and for the sake of convenience it is usm to 

consider the following categories: 
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certain amcnmt of deatniotiTeneaB aie usaai 
aooomiNuilnientB of adcdeaoenoe. or. in the oaae of 
the *pxoTing* offence, he fiBels the need to 
demonatrate hla toughneas or lack of feex by 
en g aging in orimee which are dearly not canled 
out primarily for personal gain. Typical of these 
are those who smash street lamps, steal apples or 
other goods, damage railway prop^y. and so on. 
or the group of boys who break and enter an office 
yet. whilst gmashing up some of the fUmiture, 
steal nothing but a few pencils or other worthless 
objects. These form the vast majority of all 
cases and the act, as a German crlmlnolomst puts 
it. is ** an episode rather than a symptom t.e.. 
most of these cases are normal and wlU develop 
into perfectly good dtlzens. More dangerous is 
the delinauent who tidres crime seriously and is 
often violent towards his victim. Whilst the first 
group can belong to any class, this group usually 
comes from a disturbed home and a dellnauency 
area — which is not at ail the same thing as sasring 
that he is necessarily abnormal though he may 
need help: nevertheless, except in grave cases, 
even this type tends to outgrow his criminal 
tendendes or. at least, to become less violent after 
the late twenties. In other instances he may 
develop Into the old lag. 

Sexual perversions axe. of course, the concern of 
the psydiiatrlst and need not be discussed here, 
but it should be noted that most perverts are 
suffering from a lack of sexual drive rather than, 
as popular belief would have It. a state of being 
* oversexed *. They are rarely dangerous and 
most are sexually impotent In normal relation* 
ships, but even those who murder with a sexual 
motive tend to have the same incapadty and a 
surprising number (e.g.. Christie and Haigh) have 
been brought up in oppressively religious house- 
holds. The professional criminal is frequently 
Just that, and those who seek complicated 
psychiatric explanations for his behaviour are 
usually wasting their time: few people seem to 
realise that there are those who take to crime as a 
'career* Just as others become doctors or car- 
penters. In many instances they are merely 
^following the dear old dad '. The old lags or 
recidivists who form such a targe proportion of our 
prison population axe commonly dullards but it is 
doubtful if numy are in the clinical sense mentally 
ill As the late Sir Norwood Eaust, one of Britain's 
leading criminologlstB. said: **As the result of 
more tium fifty years* practical experience of 
crime 1 am unable to regard crime as a disease, 
although sometimes the result of it. 


and (except for the occasional psychopathic mur- 
deirer) the crime is unlikely to be committed 


Stren and Mental Blness. 

Before discussing this problem we must say 
something about the nature of mental illness, and 
the first point to note is that, apart from the fhct 
that all oases of mental iUness show symptoms of 
disturbance in thought, emotion, or briiaviour. 
this is the only factor that they do have in 
common. Without encroaching too far on the 
material presented by the writer of tiie Medical 
Section, mental disorders can be roughly classified 
as psychoses (i.e.. the insanities), the neuroses, 
whicdi ate minor if very uncomfortable condlUoziB 
differing firom the psychoses mainly in that the 
psychotic patient does not realise that be is ill, 
whereas the neurotic is all too aWaie of the fsct: 
the psychopathic personalities Who are people 
that are more of a trouble to society than to tbem- 
selves; the mental defectives s^ering fh»m a 
defect of intelligence: and tbe‘ psychosomatic 
diseases in which actual physical disease has been 
brought about by mental stress. 

causes of these conditions ate very various, 
some like the so-called organic psychoses being 
really physical diseases with mental symptoms 
brought about by infections such as syphilis or 
toxins such as alcohol, others such as mental 
defect being either inherited or caused by damage 
to the child before birth. The functlonsl psy- 
choses. such as scbisopbrenia or manic-depressive 
insanity, have no known physical cause though 
some authorities believe that they have discovered 
abnormal substances in the body fluids of scblzo- 
phrenfcs. But with these exceptions (and 
possibly a few cases of so-called psychopathic 
personality), we have to realise that * menial 
diseases * are not in any meaningful sense diseases 
at aUimt cases of social maladjustmenls. From this 
fact the following Important conclusionB can be 
drawn: 

(1) that the neuroses and the psychopathic 
conditions — ^insofar as the latter term has 
any meaning at all — are really the result of a 
faulty upbringing resulting in a basic defect 
in interpersonal relations and the symptoms 
are usually brought on by a precipitating 
cause when the Indiridual Is confronted by a 
problem which, by reason of his early experi- 
ences, he is unable to face; 


Crime Fnnlshmeiit. 

Since tbe great majority of oriminafa who diow 
early delinquent tendendee simply grow out of 
it is doubtfbl whetber punishment (or for 
that matter, psychiatric treatment) has any great 
influence upon the course of events, though 
detention may often be necessary. But it is 
really more than doubtfbl whether punishment 
has any preventive effect at all. On the contrary, 
we know that severe corporal punishment can 
often arouse such a store of resentment as to last 
tivough a lifetime of violence and it is also well 
known that many people commit crimes in order 
to be found out because they are unoonsdously 
nrirMfig punidiment. 

How many, one wonders, ate aware of the 
following facts: that the annual ayetm^ of 
ynnrdiatg pet mfllipn of the population in Britain 
baa incnaaed from 8*2 In 1981‘-40 to 8*8 in 1051'- 
60: that over a fifth of male murderers oommlt 
•nidde: that between 1955 and 1960 ^y 81 
cent of offendera were wholly reaponalble for 


(2) that, unlike ordinary diseases, a 
neurosiB is not something that <me * has * but 
something that one * is *: 

(8) that, since nobody has had a completely 
perfect upbringing, everybody is in Bomo 
degree neurotic and it is tl^refore meaningless 
to suggest that a person is either neurotic or 
not— what we usiully mean is tltot he (or 
she) is neurotic to a degree which troubles 
him (or her) or troubles otbers. 

The latter Is the criterion upon which the person 
is declared to be suffering from a neurosis and. 
since this is obviously a matter of individual 
judgment, it foUows that all statistics purporting 
to teU us the Inddenoe of neurosis hr a given 
community ate to a large extent based on value 
Judgments and of very dubious validity. 

The flimres ate made even more absuM by tlto 
fact that there must be oountleas thousands 
sufferhig. for example, frcnn a fear of endosed 
Bpaoee (daustitqphobla) who have nevw sem a 
doctor in thdr lives and simply solve t^ 
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cannot leave well alone, the bubpIcIoub wife or 
husband, those with a profound sense of guilt 
with which they may Infect others. All these axe 
suffering from behaviour disorders but few indeed 
see a iisycbiattlst. 


The Structure ol a Nenrosig. 

We must distinguish between the early roots of 
neurosis which are laid in childhood. e.g.. the un- 
sattefled need for love and security, resentment 
against authority, and other undesirable patterns 
of behaviour which, being unsatlsfled. continue to 
repeat themselves throughout life, and the 
immediate cause of a breakdown which is the 
result of the Individual's applying these outdated 
patterns to new situations. The main difference 
between the relatively neurotic and the relatively 
normal is that the neurotic tries to apply old 
solutions to new situations whereas the normal 
person takes every new situation on its own 
merits. Thus^e man who has bad a conflict 
between his desire for self-realisation and the 
authority of a repressive father does not distin- 
guish between different authorities in later life, 
continues to act on the belief that all authority 
Is bad. and natuially frequently finds himself in 
trouble. The man or woman who has felt some 
denial of love in childhood, continues to seek the 
symbols of love throughout life In stereotyped 
ways even if these take many different forms. 
The individual may become promiscuous, feel 
victimised, beoenne parasitic upon others, overeat, 
or constantly strive for more goods or status. It 
is not that all these forms of self-expression are 
necessarily bad in themselves; what makes them 
neurotic is that they are compulsive. Broadly 
speaking, then, there are two main types of 
conflict, that which shows Itself in the search for 
approvid. love, status, and goods, and the other 
type which is a crisis of self-expression, the free- 
dom to assert oneself. The one is shown in the 
person who looks for aflluence. the other in the 


person who sedrs for power, even if both have a 
common root, the search for security. 


Boredom and Anomie. 

Many people axe bored today because, instead 
of seeking contentment within, they axe in the 
position of a spoilt child who has been offered so 
many things that he does not know what to do 
with them since none is a substitute for love, 
whatever point he reaches, there is always some- 
thing more to desire and each gosi as it is reached 
is less satisfactory than the last. Not only is 
success less satisfying than it once appeared, there 
is also the danger of falling from the position 
achieved, and those who want what they cannot 
have may become no less neurotic than those 
who have got what they wanted and are aftald of 
losing it. It is not only people who want who 
develop a neurosis but those who have achieved 
their dreams: the East End fiEunlly moved to a 
new town is often troubled by the idea that they 
will be unable to keep up with the higher standard 
set by others — there is a * success ' no less than a 
‘ failure * neurosis. 

A feature of modem society was described by 
the French sociologist Durkheim as anomie, the 
feeling of futility and not-belonglng as old groups 
are broken up and the mass becomes the ' lonely 
crowd Social mobility has introduced the 
working-class student to new ways of life which 
often arouse a conflict between his attitudes to- 
wards his family and the atmosphere of Oxbridge: 
the worker's new desire to get on often alienates 
him from his mates; and the housewife stranded 
at home knows, unlike her predecessors, what she 
is misslng—llfe is passing her by. There is a gulf 
between what we want and con have, between 
what we are and what we want to be: our society 
Is characterised by a never-ending search for the 
end of the rainbow and for security that will never 
be ours. The only solution Is to learn to live with 
conflict by seeing our own personal problems aa 
problems to be sbared and understood together. 


III. WORK 


1. THE SATISFACTIONS OF WORK. 

Work, no matter how we define it. is not simply 
somethiiig that we have to do in order to make 
money to do something else; it is the main source 
in modem society of status— the sign of approval 
of other people. In the words of an industrial 
psycholofidst: ** Work is the source of man's most 
basic satisfactions, it is his social catalyst-^e 
purveyor par exeeffenos of his status and prestige 
among his feUows." In former times, status came 
ttom one's social position, rank, portion in the 
church, craftsmanship, or some special ability; 
but few of us today are lords, churchmen, or 
craftsmen and it Is our Job that tells others what 
we are. Even Ihnn the psychological point of 
view, it Is desirable that our aggressive or creative 
drives should find expression m doing the sort of 
work that ftilflis and helps towards the goal of 
self-reaUsatlon. Of course, many peoi^ are 
actively dissatisfled In their work, many more 
satisfled, and others feel that, however ww they 
have 4one, they might have done better. So it is 
worth disouBslng. flrat. what is satisfying about 
work, and second, the process of education and 
selection for work. 

Work and boredom are not necessarily related, 
because ftom the earliest times work has often been 
objectively boring but subjectively interesting. 
To the woman washing dothes In the stream, or 
to the man planting rloe-ihoots, boredom was 
unknown because what they were doing made 
sense to them. *rhA i«WL fhwmim in fimaii 

took pride In producing a good and useM article. 
One unfortunate result of the industrial revolution 
was that, while In the long run it created more 
wealth and goods and benefited mote people than 
any comparable period In history, it was a first 
step for the majority of workers in the direction 
of takfng the meaning out of work. As Christo- 
pher Salmon has said: ** Because the Victorians 
regarded work in industry aa necessarily hard and 
disagreeable they made little effort to introduce 


tolerable conditions into mines and mills, and 
foundries, and were content to think of Industry 
itself as an economic necessity Instead of as an 
element in society." 

For work to be agreeable it should be meaulng- 
fill. and. since most people are sociable to a greater 
or less degree, the company of one's workmates Is 
Important. These are two of the factors which, 
ap^ from material rewards, the manager or the 
industrial psychologist has to consider, and some 
of the modem views on the subject of Incentives 
will be mentioned later. It will become evident 
that conditiODB have much Improved in the course 
of this century, but there is no doubt that they 
might be very considerably better. The fhot that 
work is not only necessary to man but necessary 
to most people's mental health as well as being an 
activity that It is normal to like, stands out in odd 
contrasttoa background of Industrial unrest. We 
gbftii have to ask ourselves what it is that trans- 
forms a necessary and ordinarily pleasant activity 
into a source of strife. 


g. EDUCATION AND flBLBCnON. 

The Past 

In former times education was a privilege of the 
few and compulBory education was not introduced 
into this country until as late as 1870. The sort 
of training given by well-to-do parents to their 
boys was based on the dassios and its Intention 
was to create the cultured gentleman at ease in 
company and able to discourse intelligently on aa 
many subjects as possible without appearing to 
be too uncomfortably Intelligent. Since sdenoa 
was not regarded as a very cultural puisult and, 
untd the seventeenth and eighteenth oentuifes, 
chemistry and phyrios were still * natural philo* 
sophy* and hardly existed M sdenoea m the 
modem sense, it was little tsnkht at sdhooL 
Those who pmrtlsed It weis ooxnfortably-off 
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seDtlemen who. Urlns more or le« In ieolatfon, 
beoame Intereetod In It w a hobbj. It wae only 
the founding of the Boyal Society In 1660 that 
began to bring these pe<mle together to exchange 
ideas and. slnoe the Sodety was glyen a Boyal 
Charter by Charles II. sdenoe began to be respect- 
able. Its lespectablllty, howerer. was conditional 
and the condition was that it should remain 
theoretioa] because gentlemen were not expected 
to work towards practical 
From this attitude there arose the unfortnnate 
distinction between pure sdenoe and technology 
which bedevilled British sdenoe and caused 
parents to feel that technical schools and caUeges 
were somehow inferior to the universities and 
grammar sdhoolB. Of course, another unforttmate 
result has been that, whereas Britain has never 
been dtort of ideas, thdr serious application has 
^ten been carried out In other countries: obvious 
examples are the Jet engine and penlcIHIn. Until 
much more recently giris. apart Itom a smattering 
of languages, music, and drawing, were taught al- 
most entirely such crafts as might be expected to 
make them good housewives, and the daughters of 
wealthy parents were not even taught the domestic 
artEH- indeed, since it was believed that any sign 
of intelligence was likely to put off a prospective 
suitor, many manuals of instruction suggested that 
they should actively conceal what intelligence 
they had. 


The Mddem Educational Outlook. 

Much of this has changed with the acceptance, 
at least in theory, of the eauality of the sexes and 
the realisation that, as a nation, we cannot afford 
to waste our human resources. Children are care- 
fully selected at an early age in terms of their 
abilities and the Intelligent child, regardless of his 
origins, has the opportunity to reach a position 
coDsonant with his ^ts. But. Just as the science- 
technology dichotomy still perstets, whatever 
governments may say. so other traces of past 
attitudes make freedom of opportunity less real 
than might at first appear. Women have not yet 
gained fldl equality and we have already seen that 
what they have gained is more by way of an 
addition to their traditional tasks than a release 
from them. One of the greatest barriers to social 
equality is less any sort of physical barrier con- 
fronting the working-class <^ild than the tradi- 
tional attitudes of his class. It is easy to see why 
history has made solidarity a traditiousi workfng- 
claas virtue and why the boy who tries to better 
himself is often regarded as a traitor to his class, 
nor is it unnatural that many workers regard 
education as synonymous with cbfldhood as work 
is synonymous with manhood. High culture is 
ttiU regarded with suspicion as the special province 
of the ruling class in spite of the fact that, at least 
since Ellsabethan times, most of our great writers 
and artists have been of comparatively humble 
origin. These intangible attitudes are obviously 
a serious barrier to working-class children, as are 
also the difficulty of finding sufficient privacy to 
study, the piessures of the affluent society which 
cause them to want as much money as po^ble as 
soon as possible, and the not influent family 
problems centering around the cultural gulf be- 
tween the university-trained youth and his 
relatively uneducated parents. Lastly, there is 
the problem peculiar to England where accent (at 
least in the south-east) is class rather than 
regional, and. ss Bernard Shaw once said, the 
child cannot open bis mouth without revealing his 
origins. In a country In which social snobbery is 
still very real, many can forgive a Soottlsh, Irish, 
or Welsh aooent, but not a Cockney one. Fhyslca) 
buriem exist, too. because the smaller olaases, 
sometimes the better quality of the teaching, and 
the limited number of untversity places in some 
Bfeas ffivour the pabUc school child and it is wen 
known that eertaln unlvendties or ooUeges prefer 
the prodimta of partlcdlar Mdiools* 


Harly gpeeialtmtton. 

The wboAe concept of education has radically 
dmond, mainly In ^ dlieethm of very eariy 
seleotion In temie or InleOignioe and teaming 
abOity. vod the tertdeney to eaily apedallsaflon. 


We have moved fkr ftom the education of the 
culture gentleman when John Vaisey can write 
that ** it la worth spendtog money on education 
benim it aastets the eooncimy, beoanae it provides 
a skilled and resilient body of workerB at all levels, 
^o help to keep a highly fluid ecouomy gi^ 
CMdren are put Into various * streams' and 
sent to grammar schools, secondary modem 
schools, and secondary teobnloal schools. Though 
the original Intention was that tibme should be no 
question of any of these sohools being superior or 
Inferior to the other the fact remains that parents 
are often very upset when their child fitils to obtain 
a grammar-school place and this puts a great deal 
of tension upon family relationships when both 
parents and children become obsessed with school 
marks and examinations. 


The Need lor Generalists as well ^ Specialista. 

The situation has arisen out' of our need for 
experts and many authorities dbviously believe 
that this is the best way to obtam them. On the 
other hand, many others are worried about 
what is happening, the tensions ind disappoint- 
ments wd discrimination that it Idads to, and are 
even beginning to donbt whether excessive 
^cialisatlon Is a good thing. Like Sir Charles 
Snow, they see our nation as coming to he divided 
into two cultures — the world of the arts and 
humanities and the world of sdenoe and technol- 
ogy. We need the specialists but we need 
' genoalists * too if only because the really creath e 
ideas — ^the discoveries rather than the inventions 
—have been produced by men who had wide- 
ranging minds, and though a study of the humani- 
ties does not guarantee that one will be humane it 
is rather terrifying to contemplate men spedallfilng 
in germ-warfare or inventing nerve-gases, totally 
lacking in any knowledge of the men and the 
human and natural beauty of the world they are 
being employed to destroy. 


The ll-Phis. 

The doubts of the value of attaching too much 
importance to the reHults of intelligence tests and 
early progress at school are bringing about a 
movement In favour of aboUshing the 11 -plus 
examination and making more use of the compre- 
hensive school. London, for example, has dedded 
to abolish the ll-plus or any sort of single test 
which deddes whether children should go to gram- 
mar school or not. and this. In part, is due to the 
great success of the comprehensive school. In tiie 
comprehensive schools in the area, the grammar 
school, secondary modem, and technical streams 
study under the same roof and since these chUdren 
get equal education the need to select at an early 
age Is disappearing. Outmoded ideas are rapidly 
bdng broken down throughout the country. 


Selection Procedures. 

Some fortunate people are able to select fVeely 
the sort of work they would like to do — writers and 
artists, for example — and others simply slide in 
and out of unskUled Jobs, going where the pay is 
best hut the prospects less satisfactory. Today, 
however, the vast majority of people, including 
those who are going to fall into the above cate- 
gories, have to go through at some time or another 
in their lives various tests to discover their abili- 
ties. The Justification for these tests is (a) the 
present need for able people with particular qnali- 
fleations: ib) the need to avoid wastage by 
attempting to train people who cannot be trained 
to the necessary tevti: and Ic) the obvious fket 
that it is a good idea to have a square peg In a 

a uaie hole and a worker who is not only suited to 
i Job hut satisfied with it. 

T&re are three aspects of personality whldi can 
he tested in this way: general intelligence, special 
abilities such as manual dexterity, engineering 
ahlilty. spe^ of reaction, the idMence of colour 
blindness, and so on. and tests of personality itself 
— ’that Is to say. the individual's attitudes. 

InttiUgenoe tests have already been dtecussed, 
sad we have seen that they are by no means 
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InfalUbte; perbaps their main value la negative 
rather than positive In the sense tbat^ whilst a 
high IQ does not puaranlee academic success, we 
know that anybody with an IQ lower than about 
120 is unlikely to get far In a university. Aptitude 
tests ate less likely to be met with by the average 
titisen, telng mei^ employed where a specific 
Job leauires spedfio abilities ({.s.. In situations 
where we know that before the individual is taken 
into the Job he lequlres a certain minimum of 
quality X unless time is to be wasted, efficiency 
diminished, or danger Incurred.) Obviously an 
air pilot must be able to react quickly, an engine 
driver capable of dlstingul^ing between green 
and red signals, a musician possess a good ear for 
tone, and so on. Most of these tests are very 
accurate and nobody who foils them need feel 
* let down * because they are in his or h» own 
interests as well as those of others. 


Personality Tests. 

The personality test is a procedure which, when 
applied outside its original field of psychiatry, has 
given rise to a good deal of controversy. One of 
its earliest forms, still used in conjunction with 
the lie-detector employed in criminology, was the 
word-association test devised by Jung at the 
beginning of the century to diseover hidden com- 
plexes. In this a list of words, some neutral and 
others which are believed to have special signi- 
ficance for the patient, is slowly read out and the 
testee Is asked to respond as quickly as possible 
with the first word that comes Into his head. His 
reaction-time Is measured with a stop-watch, and 
any delay or hesitation or any unusual responses 
noted. These give clues to anoonsGlous problems. 

Today, however, the usual form of personality 
test is what is known as a projection test, now 
widely employed In industry as well as in psychiatry 
to discover much more accurately personality 
traits of which the individual is probably totally 
unaware himself— ^deed. his unconsciousness of 
the traits is almost a necessity for the use of the 
test. The three tests of this sort which the reader 
Is most likely to come across are the Borsohach or 

* inkblot* test, the Szondl test with its photo- 
graphs of oddly-assorted Individuals, and the TAT 
or thematic apperception test in which the outlines 
of vague human figures In various postures in 
relation to each other are shown. In the first, the 
testee is asked to say what he imagines himself to 

* see* in the multicoloured inkblot, in the second, 
he is asked to say which of the people In the photo- 
graph he would prefer to sit with In a railway 
carriage and which he would most dislike in these 
drcumstances. and in the third he Is asked to write 
a story about the shadowy figures. As the name 
indicates. aB three tests are based on the same 
idea—ihat, presented with a vague situation to 
which he has no outward dues, the testee will 
project upon the figures or shapes his own atti- 
tudes. When a picture of an apple is presented 
to anyone, he has no diolce but to recognise it for 
what it is. but when he is presented with a 
Korschaeh inkblot what he * sees * in it must come 
from himself. In this way, such traits as intro- 
version or extraverston, authoritarianism or 
humanitarlanism. latent homosexuality, sado- 
masochistic trends, and the degree of integration 
or otherwise of the mind can be fitirly reliably 


CMtldsms of Personality Tests. 

These procedures are widely used In the selec- 
tion of managemmit in America and have been 
severely oritidsed. The most cogent of these 
critidsms axe: (a) the moral one that it is an 
invasion of privacy and that no one at a man's 
place of work has any right to knowledge of the 
most intimate type about himself which, if be 
knew, he would not wish to be communicated; 
(b) the fiBctual one that, although the tests are 
probably scientific, the uses to which they ar^ut 
In industry are not, since nobody knows what 
TniLiraa a good manager good (in other words, un- 
like aptitude teats in which one knows wtot one is 
looking for, projection tests w^ 

is only of Intereet to the psyddatrist); <«> tte 
that, given knowledge of the technique of the 


tests, it Is very easy to cheat at them. (Those 
who wish to learn how to do so should consult 
W. H. Whyte*B book The OroanitaUon Man.) 
Ail that is necessary is to Imaito that one is 
moderate in all thfogs. has no unduly strong 
fedings dther for or against parents and relatives, 
has conservative views on politics and religion, 
and has been good— but not too good— at all the 
tiB^ one haa been presented with throughout life. 
That, to sum up. one is an insufferable prig and a 
complete bore. 


Group Tests. 

Another type of test, or rather group of tests, is 
that carried out in management selection and at 
officer selection boards for the army. Hers a 
group of about ten applicants are asked to spend 
a week-end at a country house (in the case of 
indi^ry): they are given batteries of tests from 
inteiligence tests to TAT personality tests, are in 
some cases seen by a psychiatrist who has the test 
results, and are carefully observed as unobtrusive- 
ly as possible by trained observers as they in- 
teract with each other. The frmdamental of 
the programme is the group task in which various 
assignments are given to the group as a whole and, 
in the course of time, it will be found that. In the 
discussions as to how these taidcs ate to be accom- 
plished, those who have superior organising 
abilities and other useful qualities come to be 
i^gnised by the group as its Informal leader. 
Thus hi this type of test, it is the group Itself which 
chooses (consciously or unconsciously) the most 
suitable appUcant-^ot. of course, by votes or 
words but by behaviour. He is the person who 
is most frequently turned to for advice during the 
carrying out of the task, which natuniUy is related 
to the activities for whifffi the group is being test^ 
In the case of industry, for example, it will be the 
solving of an imaginary buBiness problem, in the 
army it is usually a problem involvhig doing thtnip i 
of a para-military nature. All that one can say 
of this method la that it gives the candidate a 
better opportunity than the individual interview, 
since he is checked by a fair number of people and 
this eliminates the prejudices of selection by one 
person. 


3. THE PBOBUSM OF LEAD ERSHIP IN 
MODERN SOtRETY. 

What has been said above leads us directly to 
the question of leadership, not necessarily in 
Industry, hut in modem society as a whole. We 
have seen that In many cases there still exists the 
belief that 'leadership* is a psychological trait 
which Is somehow situated inside a person, being 
either there or not. Oddly enough, so far as 
industry and the services are concerned, this 
innate quality is most frequently found in those 
who have had a public school education— indeed, 
one of the mainstays of the argument for retaining 
public schools is that they train the * character^ 
and produce qualities of * leadership * denied to 
lesser breeds. Scientifically speaking, this Is the 
merest nonsense (a) because one can no more train 
character in a public school than in a borstal or 
any other place— that has. for better or worse, 
occurred in the home in the early years of life, and 
(6) because there is no such quality as leaderriilp 
within a particular man or woman, only the ability 
possessed by nearly everyone to be a leader in a 
given situation. Many pieces of psydiologica! 
research have shown that the only conunon frmtor 
found in those who become leaders In a particular 
Arid is their superior oompetenoe or knowledge In 
that area. Of oouise, many people are thrust into 
positionB of lead«cBhip by reason of their social 
position, their wealth, their education (not what 
they have dons, but where they have been), but 
these are leaders only In the formal sense and. If 
many products of our public schoolB have made 
good anny officers, that is first because they have 
supreme self-oonfldenoe and. second, because they 
were acting within an authoritarian network in 
which even the toss competent had the frill hacking 
of authority behind them. Even the self- 
asBuranoe is mote UkCly to have been derived ikom 
the social baekgKmnd of which their school is only 
one aspect than Cram any tnining within the 
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B<fliool Itoelf. This sort of leadendilp is all wj 
well fbr the anny whidi of its very nattixe must be 
authoritartam. but it is of no use at all in a modem 
democracy in wbidb a leader must be chosen b^ 
cause he represents the feelings and views of the 
group he leads. The reason for saying this is not 
a sentimental one or based on political faith in 
democracy: it is simply that, in a society which 
is not authoritarian and where there is more or less 
full employment, there are no means open to a 
leader to get his subordinates to work effectively 
or even to stay with him thim by possessing their 
confidence and respect 


Leadership as a Function of the Working Environ- 
ment 

We have seen that leadership is a fbnction of 
the situation confronting the group, so it follows 
that if the situation changes the leader may have 
to change too. This is well illustrated in the 
following cose: a fiiotory manager who had b^ 
well liked and respected retired and his place was 
taken by a bumptious, self-assertive man who did 
not believe in consulting his subordinates. 
Hitherto, the supervisors had formed their own 
group which elected one of their members to deal 
with their interests or problems when he took them 
to the factory manager for advice, help, or in- 
formation. Throughout the period of office of 
the first manager, the superrisors* leader was a 
Quiet, sensible man and the two got on very well 
together and with the rest of the men. But when 
it was seen what the new manager was like, 
resentment began to grow and. at the next 
election, the old leader was ousted and the man 
put in his place was an agitator who had up till 
then been regarded by most of the supervisors as 
aggressive, unpleasant, and even a little * cracked *. 
Year after year the same man continued to be 
elected in spite of the fact that each member of the 
group still continued to dislike him, and when they 
were asked why the answer was: “ Well, you see. 
he's the only man amongst us who Is capable of 
dea.llng with that (unmentionable) manager.** 

A Taoist philosopher, about five or six hundred 
years B.O., made the observation that the great 
ruler is one whose people do not even notice his 
existence, the lesser one is feared, and the still 
lesser one despised. This is confirmed by the 
leading American authority on management. 
C. I. Barnard, who wrote that the good leader in 
industry in a democratic society may sometimes 
give the Impression that he is a ** rather stupid 
fellow, a mere channel of communications, and a 
fllcher of Ideas. In a measure this is correct. He 
has to be stupid enough to listen a great deal, he 
certainly must arbitrate to maintain order, but he 
has at times to be a mere centre of communication. 
If he used only his own ideas he would be some- 
what like a oue-man orchestra, rather than a good 
conductor, who Is a very high type of leader.** 
Or, as the same Chinese philosopher wrote: 

The best employer of men keeps hlmsrif below 

This Is called the virtue of not contending: 

This is called the ability of using men. 

In a democracy politios Is * the practice of the 
possible * because the leader can never be too fhr 
ahead of the desires and attitudes of the people. 


The Nature ol Demoeratto Soototy. 

A democratic society is, of course, in one of Us 
aspects a society which elects its leaders by secret 
and universal voting: but this is not the only, or 
even the most important part of democracy. In 
modem societies it is often necessary to put people 
in high positions because of their specialist know- 
ledge— government by amateurs Is now no longer 
possible in all HeidB. and in industry and other 
sph»es such as the aimed forces it is not always 
possible to elect leaders. What is much more 
important is (a) that the leaders at all levels even 
when they have been chosen primarily because of 
their terimical Qualifleatlons should be idile to 
aoosptaMe to thosB uudcr them, 
and (b) that there should be ftee flow of infor- 
matlon both m and down the channris of com- 
mimicattoh. This is not achieved by manipulat- 
ing others on the model of Dale Ouxiegie*s book 


How to Make Fiiende and Influence PeopU-- 
which is often used as a means of influendng 
people without t »n c M M m .riiy muMng of 
—but by befam the sort of described bv 

Barnard who acts, not on his own decisions taken 
in isolation, but with regard to the feelings of 
others and an ear to their opinions. There would 
be far fewer strikes if management employed 
genuine joint consultation in whl6b no major 
decisions were taken on matters affecting the 
workers without consulting them about the 
dedsions beforehand, seeking their cooperation 
and advice as to how they should be carried out— 
and this not because of common decency alone 
but because management in fad cannot act with- 
out the cooperation of their employees. Indeed, 
many strikes happen not because the worken 
object to the decisions as such, but because their 
human dignity is affronted by not being told about 
them. Sometimes it is neoessaiT to make de- 
cisions. for example, about redundancy, which on 
the one hand may be inevitable ahd on the other 
hardly likely to be pleasant to & workers, but 
in these eases there is all the more reason why they 
riiould be kept informed ttom thiaearliest stages 
and allo?^, at least, to express thglr views as to 
how the process can be carried out with least 
hardship. 


An BUeetlve O ommu nloa t ion Sswtsm. 

One of the secrets of good management is an 
effective communication ssrstem: for workers will 
do their job efficiently only when they are able to 
identify tbemselvea with their firm and feel that 
they ate taking part in joint enterprise rather than 
being used as mere tods. Thus it must be possi- 
bie for all grievances to be dealt with openly at 
the earliest moment and everybody bi a factory 
ought to know what he Is dohig. for whom he is 
doing it. and why— the days of * You're not paid 
to think: do what you're damn well told.* are, or 
should be. long past. The widest publicity must 
be given to the firm's finances. Its rature projects. 
Hs exporis. and sales within the country because, 
as we have seen, nobody works satisfactorily un- 
less he can feel that his work is meanlngfbl. The 
real essence of democracy is not any special 
teohnigue but the confidenoe of the ruled that they 
can influence their rulers, trust them, and receive 
justice at their hands. 


Social Hbbllity. 

Social mobility is another diaiacterlstlo of a 
democracy, and we have seen that in England the 
barriers to the right man finding the right job and 
attaining the highest status of which he is capable 
are psychological and based on traditions rather 
than tbe result of any legal or physical hindrances. 
Indeed, it is surprising to note that sodal mobility 
in Britain is freer than in the United States in 
spite of the latter country's tradition of * from log 
cabin to White House*. Probably the main 
reason for this, as Vance Padmrd has suggested, is 
that the American manager has little chance of 
success unless he is a WASP (White, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant) and. of course, industry is the main 
field controlling social mobility and status. In 
Britain tbe main obstades for a man are tbe dying 
'old boy* tradition and the worker's fear of 
leaving his class, but for a woman the sole obstacle 
Ifl aimpiy the fiact of being a woman. 


4. THE DEVBLOFmBIIT OF XNDUffTBIAL 
FSTCHOLOOT. 

We turn now to a brief account of tbe dis- 
coveries in the field of industrial psychology whiCh 
bad its beginnings In the United States at the 
turn of the century. One of its first exponents 
was a man known as Frederick Winslow Taylor 
who was to become fhmous— and, in the eyes of 
some, notorious— as the founder of the system 
described as * Taylorism *. The prhmipleB of this 
system were slmiile: 

(1) to seleot tbe best man for tbe job; 

(2) to instruct him In the most efficient 
methods and the most effective movements to 
employ in his job: 
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(8) to sIto Incentives in the fonn of higher ' 
wages to the beet workers. 

By applying these piinciplee-^hlcih. in a more 
htunene form, were to develop into modem Time 
and Motion Siudy*~TayIor was able to reduce the 
number of workers needed to load wagons at his 
firm, the Bethlehem Steel Company, ftom 500 to 
140. increase daily ea r nings of those who remidn^ 
by 60 per cent, and save his bosses about 75.000 
dollars a year. He was. not unnaturally, un- 
popular with the workers who. to this day. have 
always tended to dislike the man with the stop- 
watch and if Taylor as a sincere Quaker was basi- 
cally a humane man and hoped that his system 
would benefit all. he nevertheless held the very odd 
philosophy that “all employees should bestf in 
mind that each shop exists first, last, and all the 
time, for the purpose of payhig dividends to its 
owners **. 

About the same time Frank B. Qilbieth was 
encouraging the fragmentation of work which, as 
we have seen, was already an Increasing tendency 
throughout the middle period of the industrial 
revolution in an attempt to increase efficiency and. 
to be fair, decrease the amount of hard work 
necessary. Like Taylor, his ideal was to make 
work so simple that “ It could be carried out by a 
trained chimpansee Neither of these two men 
was a trained psychologist: they only entered the 
field about the time of the First World War and 
concerned themselves mainly with experimenting 
on sucdi environmental factors as the influence of 
temperature, humidity, noise and so on. on effici- 
ency. but the total effect of all this early work was 
to increase the meaninglessness of the Job. arouse 
resentments in many cases, and cause the workers 
to feel that they were being exploited. Since it is 
necessary to most workers to feel that what they 
are doing is meaningful and worthwhile, it is now 
generally admitted that if. from the economic 
point of view, many of these researches were really 
successfiil. the early investigators took a far too 
simple and mechanistic view of the nature of the 
problem. The philosophy lying behind them 
implied the beliefii (a) that man was a machine or. 
at any rate, that his mind could be Ignored since 
the real problem lay in adjusting the physical 
environment or the way of doing the Job: (b) that 
the only incentives were * the carrot or the stick ' 
— ^that is money or the negative incentive of fear 
of losing one’s Job : (c) that these propositionB were 
self-evident because only a privileged few ever 
learn to like their work. 


The Hawthorne Researches. 

These assumptions were to receive a rude fdiock 
with the so-called researches carried out in the 
early 1030s by Elton Mayo and others at the works 
of the Western Electric Company in the United 
States. Mayo was an Australian workhig at 
Harvard University who initially started off with 
the same assumptions as his predecessors and 
contemporaries — ^basically, that the main factors 
in improving output were the conditions In the 
physical environment of the work-room and. when 
Western Electric called on him because they were 
having labour problems, he proceeded to put them 
Into force. In a work-room where a number of 
girls were assembling telephone relays. Mayo and 
bis colleagues began by altering the lighting In the 
room and. after a time, were gratified to find that 
productivity went up. Subseauently various 
other Improvements were made in the way of rest- 
breaks. atmospheric conditions, and new wage 
plans and. following each improvement, the higher 
output continued to rise steadily. Whilst carry- 
ing out these researches, the group of psycholo- 
gists had kept on talking to the workers, asking 
for their views and even for advice, thus arousing 
a real Interest in what was going on. However, 
as a good scientist. Mayo did not merely accept, 
as others had done before him. the satisfactory 
results of his work but decided to put them to more 
rigorous tests. The environmental ‘improve- 
ments *. the breaks, the better wages plans, were 
removed one by one and. when all had been re- 
moved and the girls were working in their room 
with lighting which was of about the intensity of 
bright moonlight, it was found that production 
flgiTO soared far l^ond the hipest level ever 
recorded. The conclusions of this piece of work 


were the now commonplaoe ones that the rise in 
productivity and efficiency bad nothing whatever 
to do with environmental dionges but were due to 
social factors such as the girls* attitudes towards 
each other. Approval, antagonism, or indif- 
ference directly affected production, whereas a 
feeling of Importance at being selected for the 
study, a sense of responsibility and mutual co- 
operation with the researchers, and growing con- 
geniality among themselves caused a general 
improvement. In short, it was conclusively 
proved that human relationships between one 
worker and another and between all and manage- 
ment motivated them more strongly than financial 
incentives or good working conditions. 


mosntlves. 

Social surveys carried out by numerous workers 
in this country and the United States under the 
Influence of Mayo showed that in all eases money 
teas one of ihe least powerful incenfivea — to take a 
single example typical of many, the 17.000 em- 
ployees of Joseph Lucas Ltd. In England put 
security first and high earnings fourth in a list of 
sevni items which they were asked to place in order 
of importance. Of course, it has to be remem- 
bered that this may change when inflation occurs 
and prices rise and it may even be the case that, 
in an affluent society, workers may want more 
money as an aim in itself, but generally speaking 
the demand for higher wages is more likely to 
reflect either dissatisfaction with the firm or a con- 
oem with * differentials *. That is to say. since 
the workers have their own informal status hier- 
archy. one group may feel aggrieved if those of a 
lower status have their wages increased in such a 
way as to lower the relative prestige of the other— 
it is the prestige rather than the money that 
matters. e.o,» when the very low wages of the 
lower g^es of railway workers were raised, the 
engine drivers demanded correspondingly more, 
not because they begrudged their work-mates 
their increased affluence, but because their self- 
esteem had been hurt. The following are some of 
the relevant facts about incentives in general: 

(1) There is no single ideal incentive, be- 
cause incentives vary greatly from one culture 
to another (we have seen elsewhere that one 
of the dffflcultles in motivating workers in 
Bouth America and the Afiro-Asian countries 
is their lack of interest in bettering their 
material conditions), and ftom one individual 
to another (e.g.. one man may value money 
whilst another may find more leisure or op- 
portunity for promotion a stronger stimulus 
to work): 

(2) The law of diminishing returns applies 
to all material incentives. i.e., as the reward 
increases the desire for further reward de- 
creases until it reaches vanishing-point. 
Thus the miners, when given higher wages, 
increased their absenteeism, because the 
point had been reached at which the need for 
more money had become secondary to the 
need for more leisure: 

(3) Incentives may conflict with each 
other; for the worker may ignore financial 
incentives if he fears that the rate for the Job 
may be cut or that he may work himself out 
of a Job; 

(4) It is necessary to realise that in our own 
culture all motives tend to become ’mone- 
tised * since people have suboonsciously been 
taught to believe that money is the key to 
satisfaction and. when they feel that some- 
thing is wrong, naturally aiik for more money 
—as Gordon Battiay Taylor has noted ** a 
demand for money undoubtedly indicates that 
they want something^ but it does not tell ns 
what 


Bestriottve Praotioes. 

We have already seen that incentives can con- 
lllct with each other, and one of Mayo’s researches 
demonstrated very dearly the pbenomencm p£ 
restrictive practices aridng ficom such confflets. 
In what was known as the ’ bank-wiring room of 
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the Western ^eetrlo CSompanr. he found a erotip 
of male worhen who oompletuy dlsresarded ail 
financial Inoentlves and, though the incentive plan 
provided that the more work a worker did the 
more money he received, productivity remained at 
6.000 units a day in spite of the fiMst that without 
the least dilllculty the group could have produced 
7.000. Here Mayo found that the infbrmal group, 
which he believed to be the basic unit in industry 
(it has been described elsewhere as the * prizm^ 
group '). had selected an informal leader who was 
not the same person as the oflUcial one. There was 
an unofficial code of behaviour which exerted a 
strong influence over group members and impres- 
sed upon them the following rules: ** You should 
not turn out too much work, otherwise you will be 
a * chiseller '/* You should not tell a supervisor 
anything to the detriment of a work-mate, other- 
wise you will be a * squealer ** You should not 
• act officious ’ — ^If you are an inspector, for ex- 
ample, you should not act like one." These are. 
of course, as Sargant Florence points out. the same 
sort of principles as are found hi the English public 
school: " llate-busten have been called * swots *. 
chisellers, * slackers squealers. * sneaks Am^- 
cans apparently had no name for the form of be- 
haviour described as * acting offidous '. but fami- 
liar English slang is * swank These form the 
basis for restrictive practices In Industry though 
here the need to maintain status and avoid the 
traditional fear of insecurity plays a greater part. 


Summary ol Mayo’s Researches. 

Mayo's important conclusions can be sum- 
marised as follows: 

(1) Work is a social activity in the sense that, 
even when working in physical Isolation as in the 
case of the artist, what is done is carried out either 
in society or for society. 

(2) The social world of the adult is primarily 
patterned around work activity. 

(5) The need for recognition, security, and sense 
of bdonglng is more important in determining 
workers' morale and productivity than the physical 
conditions under which the work is caciied out. 

(4) A complaint is not necessarily an objective 
recital of facts: it is commonly a Bvmptom mani- 
festing disturbance of an individual's status posi- 
tion. Contrary to general belief, the majority of 
strikes are not about wage claims, but about 
matters in which the workers feel their status or 
self-respect to be threatened. 

(6) The worker is a person whose attitudes and 
effectiveness are conditioned by sodal demands 
from both Inside and outside the work plant. 

(0) The change firom an established to an adap- 
tive society— f.e.. one in which there is great 
social and geographical mobility, and where a 
traditionally static society has given way to mass 
democracy — tends continually to disrupt the social 
organisation of factories and industry generally. 

Two of the dangers of high geographical mobility 
ate (a) that a constantly mobile population never 
has the time to develop loyalty to individual mem- 
bers or individual flime— as one supervlBor said, 
bis department was more like a procession than a 
work-Toam because its members were continually 
changing; (b) since social control by the superego 
or conscienoe Is less effective in many fields than 
control by group-membership, those who never 
stay in a community long enough are a^ to be- 
come ' rootless ' with a subseQuent weatolng in 
moral oontroL Thte. of oouiee. fa one of the 
reasons why immigrants are pecn^ly liable to 
get into trouble. It is not their Innate wickedness, 
but the fisot that they have left the oommunity 
which originally supported their moral bdiefti. 
their old cultural ImperatlveB have weakened, and 
they have not become sufficiently Identified with 
their new surroundings to accept the current mores. 
Hsooe the social p hen o menon of gangsterism dur* 
te the 1680 b in Axneiica was almost exclusively 
an ItaUanor Xiisb oue-^ ftet. even now, the old 
seorot Bodety fbonded in Stolly and known as the 
Ifafia^ vfitiiuly xulas a Isige sector of modem 


(7) Group ooDaboration does not occur by 
accident: it must be planned for and developed. 
If group collaboration is achieved, a cohesion may 
result which leslsta the disrupting effects of the 
mass society. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

What we have found in this brief survey is that 
society Is constantly changing In order to adapt 
itself to a new environment which Itself alters with 
disconcerting and ever-accelerating speed. It 
follows that it is incorrect to say that 'human 
nature* is always the same and that moral 
standards never change— on the contrary. It 
should be evident by now that changes in these 
fields are not only inevitable but desirable. Of 
course, there are a few basic laws which ate 
' absolute ' In the sense that they are firmly based 
on the nature of society— «.s., " Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself" is a fundamental rule simply 
because society, by definition, is acetate of affairs 
In which most people are neighbourly, and Stuart 
Dhase has said that if more than 10 j^r cent of any 
community failed to cooperate, the community 
would simply collapse. 

' Free competition * may well have been in the 
interests of society as a whole in a developing 
economy, but it is neither possible nor desirable 
now — ^In fact, it was brought to an end some time 
ago. not by the machinations of wicked socialists, 
but because capitalists could not keep up with the 
pace and began to combine to protect their own 
Interests. 

Again, though we have not presumed to pre- 
scribe in what direction sexual morality should 
change, there is not the slightest doubt that it is 
changing and will continue to do so. What we 
have suggested is that sexual relations must be 
l>aRed on mutual respect and. when that is done, 
nothing serious is likely to go wrong. This was 
the fundamental meaning of the teachings of 
Ghrist when he shifted the emphasis from the 
externally applied laws of the Ten Command- 
ments to inward Intentions and motives. How- 
ever. no matter how important sexual morality 
may be, it is very far from being the whole of 
morality and we might guess that one of the 
reasons for the general decline of interest in the 
churches has been their tendency to equate sex 
with sin to the excliision of the social injustices 
which people feel to be among the major issues of 
our times. If this does not always apply to in- 
dividual churchmen, it does in general apply to 
their churches. Very often their influence has 
been on the side of reaction as in Bpaln. and it 
was an Anglican clergyman who described bis 
church as " the Tory p^y at prayer " but, again, 
there are many exceptions, such as the attitude of 
the Church of Sootiand to African affairs and the 
last Encyclical of Pope John. 

In the field of industry what has been said here 
may be BummaTised in the words of Goronw y Bees : 
** It seems somethnes. today, as if the grand com- 
mittee of management which has for so long con- 
ducted the affairs of the country has at last become 
conscious of its fhilure and seeks desperately for a 
cure. Hence the * lofty symbols *. the * admoni- 
tions the * signals for a change of heart which 
we axe offered dally. But how are our managers 
to cure themselves, and where. In the abort time 
that may be left to ua. are they to discover either 
the knowledge and competence, or the powers of 
will, energy, and creativenesB, whlcffi today so 
many of them conspicuously lack? " Much the 
same might be said of some of the workers* leaders 
who cannot divest themselveB of wholly outdated 
noUons and superstitions. 

We have tried to show that there Is a more hope- 
M Bide to the picture presented, notably In the 
field of education: but what is clear Is that radical 
changee In attitudes are needed on all fronts. 
What mainly hhKdsEB tbla la not only the back- 
ward-looking tradltlonnUst mentality but. oddly 
enough, the "affluent society* which, along with 
its many benefits, bas brought about the state of 
affairs described by J. K. Galbraith, the eminent 
economist, and lately American Ambassador to 
India, when he pointed out that " In a country 
vdieie well-being is general, the astute pdlttclan 
will be the one who stalwaitly promises to defend 
the alatttf guo.** 
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CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 

Throughout thte section the notes must be 
taken to refer to cultural conditions In the British 
Isles, although In many cases the Information car 
be adopted to suit the necessity of readers Urln, 
abroad. Undoubtedly, In many temperate part 
of the world Interest In gardening has Increascc 
enormously during the past decade or so. despite 
the fact that numbers of large gardens have oeasec 
to exist and that few people can afford to pay for 
full-time help In their gardens. To oounteroct 
this, the all Important labour-Baving garden has 
come Into Its own: shrubby plants haye replacec' 
annual bedding schemes and large lawns pu 
down Instead of herbaceous borders or beds o 
particular plants. 

In addition, the owner-gardener is anxious to 
avail himself of the excellent selection of modem 
tools: thus the conventional hoe is being repla^ 
by the ** Swoe '* or the Wolf pattern of Dutch 
weeder. both of which are very easy to use, and 
digging con be done quickly— and with much less 
effort— by using a German digger called a “ Ter- 
rex’* spade. For grass mowing, the work Is 
easily done with motor mowers like any of the new 
batt^-driven patterns. 

For greenhouse work, smaller houses are being 
used and one, say. 12 ft. by 8 ft., can be rui 
economically with a minimum winter temperatun 
of 40* Fahrenheit by the introduction of trouble 
firee. thermostatic heaters or the turbo-heaters 
At the moment, besides automatic heating, the 
prototypes for automatic ventilation and watering 
are making an appearance. 

While advocating the use of such appliances. It 
must be pointed out that there are also to be 
found tools, sundries, and fertilisers of little value, 
and many of which have never been prcmerly 
tested prior to being put on the market. It Is. 
therefore, a good plan to discuss the comparative 
merits of any appliance or horticultural sundry 
with a competent horticulturist or to contact a 
public authority. In particular, many local horti- 
cultural societies have special trading facilities, 
and the merits of most garden things are generally 
known and discussed among members. 

Throughout this Guide the vexed question 
of change in sdentifle name has been dealt with 
as liberally as possible and, whenever necessary, 
synonyms and cross references are given. In 
dealing with cultivar names, that Is. varietal 
names like rose * Peace,' reference is made 
as recommended in The Tntemalional Code of 
NomeneUxture for CtiUitfoted Plantt (1961). By so 
doing, the references are right up to date and 
ftirther information on any puticular plant or 
subject Is easy to find. For the purpose, a few 
standard works of reference are given after each 
section. Normally, all the plants mentioned in 
the text are available through the usual trade 

After each plant listed there is a note on its 
propagation. Gemrally. this is the easiest or 
mort efficient way of doing so, but it Is not 
necessarily theory means. Details of the various 
methods employed are as follows: 

Seed, Generally speaking, the early spriw is 
the most suitable time for sowing seeds of trees 
«ad shrubs besides those of herbaceous plants and 
alplnes. Where only a few plants are needed, the 
seed can be sown in pots and a suitable compost 
made up with 2 parte of soil, 1 part of peat, and 
1 part of coarse sand. Before sowing, the pot 
should be stood up to its rim In water so that the 
soil is soaked. Then the seed <»n^ sown thtady 
and coverM with a l^t sprinkling of sifted 
eomp^. 

For very fine seed, like begonias or as^eas. 
the seed must have only the mer^ * spka>ring 
of sand Just sufficient to anchor it When 
sown, the pots should be covered with a pane 


of glass (to prevent evaporation) and ke^ if 
possible. In a warm greenhouse or feame. with 
this method of propagation It is important to 
remember that failure will result if the seed is 
sown too deeply. If the temperature Is too low, or 
if the soil is too 
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Pans — ^Note nrovislon for ample drainage and 
compost to rim of its container. After sow- 
ing. the containers are covered with a sheet 
of glass. 

Cuttings. There are two main tirpes of cutting: 
soft-wood cuttings made (Tom feeSh. green shoots 
in the spring and summer and hard-wood cuttings 
made of mature or seml-mature woody shoots in 
the autumn. A soft cutting is token about 8 in. 
long, the lower leaves removed and a clean cut 
made through a node in the stem. These are then 
inserted in pots containing a light, sandy soil 
or a rooting medium such as horticultural vermi- 
cullte. well watered, and covered with a bell Jar 
or plastic bag. Delphiniums, hydrangeas, and 
lupins are all propagated in this way. 

Hard-wood cuttings are taken In the autumn 
and made from shoots about 8>12 in. long. These 
are inserted in a sandy soil out of doors or In a 
cold fhime, and left to develop for a year. Black- 
currants, forsythia, and roses can be propagated 
by this means. 

Layerinff. This is one of the easiest ways of 
propagating the majority of woody plants, and 
is used to increase stocks of plants like clematis, 
lilacs, and rhododendrons. Normally, layering is 
done in the autumn or spring when suitable 
branches arc pegged down. On each of those the 
young shoots are, in turn, pegged down and tips 
turned upwards and tied in position. To en- 
courage rooting, gritty sand and peat should be 
worked around each layer, and usually the young 
plant can be severed from the parent after about 
eighteen months. 

Division. By this method it is easy to pro- 
pagate the majority of herbaceous plants, some 
rock-garden plants, and a few shrubs. A few 
herbaceous plants, like delphinium and paeony, 
are slow to get establldied after moving, and 
here the method should not be employed, lii 
any case, old plants sbould not be split up In a 
wholesale manner: instead. It is for better to 
select a few young healthy plants, divide these, 
and replant the best of the young shoots, in the 
autumn. 


ALPHABETICAL LOT OF OBNAHENTAL 
PLANTS. 

Ahntikm.— The greenhouse species is often used 
1 public porks for bedding sdhemes. A. vfti- 
Mum, with white, mauve, or blue llowen m^ 
. fine wall Shrub for warm gardens.^ If .given 
ihll son it will quickly reach 1(H16 ft., but is 
sometimes short-lived. P»pp.— Easily raised 
from seed sown in March in a worm greenhouse or 
ftame. 
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Ao«r (Ibple).— Hardy, ornamental treee; the 
Norway maple is often planted for its maG 9 dflcent 
autumn colour and aa a lawn tree. A. potouxtum 
and Tan. constitute the Japanese maples: all 
colour brilliantly In the autumn but do not srow 
freely unless ffiven aame afaade and a light soil 
rich in humus. lYop.— Seed, layerins, or bud- 
ding. 
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have given way to nut disease. Best grown in a 
rich, heavy loam. Mul(di with manure of any 
sort and stake as necessary. Prop.— Seed in 
June, thin out, and transfer to flowering position 
to. September. Although a perennial, in some 
localitiee the best results are obtained by treating 
it as a biennial and nislng a small supply an- 
nually. 


Achillea (Yarrow). — Giey-ieaved perennials for 
open border or, dwarf Bpedea. for rock gardeiL 
Valued as a cut flower, particularly A. ptarmica 
Perry's White,* with double white flowers and 
A. eupatorkm 'Gold Plate,' with large, flat, 
yellow flower heads. A, mut^olivm is a peml- 
dons weed of turf (T84). i¥op.->DiTlslon in 
autumn. 


AddanUkora. — Scented, bulbous plant intro- 
duced from Abyssiuia. It is not difflcult to grow 
if the oorms are planted in the spring and lifted 
in the autumn for storing In a frost-proof shed. 
It reauires a sunny position and plenty of water 
in the summer. Pit)p.-^ffset8 removed when 
the old crop of bulbs is lifted. 


Aconitnm (Uonkthood). — ^Blue-flowered peren- 
nial plants particularly useful for lightly waded 
positions or full sun: flowers from May to July, 
hdght 8-6 ft.: roots poisonous. Prop. — Seed or 
division. 

Adiantnm.— 5es Ferns. 



A Wbll-Groww AoAFAitTHXTS— In winter the 
pot should be kept in a cold greenhouse or 
some protected place: in summer afforded 
full sun. 

Agapanthus. — ^A bulbous plant, native of South 
Africa, usually found in seaside gardens and some- 
times grown in tubs: flowers blue, violet, or white. 
It needs winter protection in the form of a covering 
of bracken or straw and a light soO heavily 
enriched with manure. Worthy of wider cultiva- 
tion. Prop. — Seed or divisian in March. 

Ageratum.- -Blue-flowered carpeting plant. 
See Aniraals. 

Alttom (Flowering Onion).— A genus of nearly 
800 species of bulbous plants widely distributed 
over the Northern Hemisphere. The foliage has 
the distinctive smell of garlic, but some spcdcs 
are grown for garden ornamentation: in particular 
A. roeewn, valuable late-flowering rock plant for 
dry pcNSitions. Prop.— Offsets, taken from parent 
bulbs In the spring. 


Alyssnm. — ^Low-growing annuals and perennials 
for rock garden and sunny border. The peren- 
nial, A, eaaaUie, is deservedly popular by reason 
of its bright, spring flowers and value as a wall 
plant. The variety * Citrinum * is bright yellow 
and 'Dudley Neville* biscuit-yellow. P^.— 
Perennial sorts by cuttings in June. 

Amaiyms heDadomm.— Often thiP plant is con- 
fused with the greenhouse, bulbous plant. Hip- 
peaetrum. The true amaryllte is a half-hardy 
bulb for planting at the foot of a warm wall; it 
has white to plnklW-red flowers. ' When planting, 
cover neck of bulb with an Inch of soil and leave 
undisturbed, as the plant resente moving and is 
slow to get established. Lack^of flowering Is 
generally due to planting too Established 

clumps may be fed with hoof and horn meal at 
2 os. per SQ. yd. In July. ProKi.— Divide and 
replant clumps in early July. 

AmelanChier canadensis.— A large shrub or 
small tree: valuable for Its spring flowers and 
autumn colour. As It will grow almost anywhere 
in sun or shade, ft makes a good plant for informal 
screening. Prop. — Seed or layers. 

Amspelopsis.— 5ee Partbenoclssna. 

Anchnsa ttaUoa. — A blue-flowered perennial 
with fleshy roots, growing to a height of about 
8 ft. ReE^nds to feeding and needs a position 
in full sun. Prop. — ^Root cuttings In the spring: 
dlvlBlon In the autumn. 

Anemone. — ^Tbe tuberous-rooted section In- 
cludes the * Caen ' and * St. Brigld * strains. 
These are best grown In an open position In light, 
rich soil; plant in October, lift and store when 
foliage dies. The hardy, fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials are varieties of A, hvbrida (syn. ;opcmioa) 
and constitute one of the most accommodating of 
perennials, being particularly useful for damp, 
shady positions. Worthy of wider attention from 
gardeners. Prop. — ^Perennial sorts by division In 
autumn. 

Annuals. — ^These are plants which develop from 
seed, flower, fruit, and die within a year. Addi- 
tionally. some perennials, like antirrhinums, may 
be treated as annuals for the convenience of their 
cultivation. Sunny borders may be planted 
solely with annuals, they may be Interplanted 
with perennials, used for window boxes, or. occa- 
sionally. in the rock garden. All sorts do best In 
well-worked, light loam enriched each year with 
a dressing of fish meal at 3 oz. per sq. yd., ten 
days before sowing or planting. 

In the division of the group Hardy Annuals 
may be sown in the open ground as soon as c(a- 
ditions permit during March or April where the 
plants are to flower. Wet or cold soils will give 
many failures, and fine seed dbould be covered 
only with the lightest sugaring of soil. Often 
surprising — but driigbtfhl — ^results may be ob- 
tained by sowing broadcast mixed seed of annuals 
Bpecli^y offered by some trade bouses. 

To raise Half Hardy Annuals, seed may be 
sown in early March in a warm greenhouse and the 
seedlings pridred out into boxes. Bnbseguently. 
the plants are grown on in a cold frame, gradually 
hardened off, and then transferred to their flower- 
ing poMUons towards the end of May. 


Alstrosmeria (Femvian Lily).— This 

tuberous-rooted, herbaceous plant is often grown 
for cutting. Ftowets orange-red and height 2-8 
ft.; of easy culture if afforded a sunny position 
mud left undisturbed. For best results apply 
Jlauld manure or soot water when growth steate. 
Prop.— deed or divtekm. 

AiaaM (HeOybook).— A truly delightftil. dd- 
world plant, but not often seen, as modem hybrids 


Antbemis tlnotoria.— Hardy perennial with 
feathery, grey foliage and flowers in varying shades 
of yeU^. Height 2-S ft., needs frdl sun and 
good for cutting. Prop.— Division In the autumn. 
AtUhemie noUlie is the chamomile sometimes 
unwisely used to make lawns. 

Antirrhinum (Snapdragon). — The popular bed- 
ding plant requiring a good soil and position in 
foil sun DOW lantely in dlafovour owint to rust 
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. luting diooid be reotrlcted to rust- shady borders. PrQ2>.-H3eed or dlTisiou Jn the 
resistant yarletieB. See Annuals. spring. 


A^elandra sauairoso.— An e v e rgreen, perennial 
plant introduced from Bnudl. Often ^d as a 
bouse plant, albeit a warm temperature and a 
high humidity are necoasary for its cultivatioiL 
When grown indoors it is bert discarded when the 
fiowers hide and the foliage starts to wither, as it 
caimot be suooessfrdly grown on from year to 
year under normal conditions indooia. 

AflUllegla.-~The modem race of hybrids are the 
result of much interbreeding with wild fomiB to 
give a wide range of colours. Best when planted 
in light shade where soil is naturally moist. 
Prop.— Seed in late spring; transplant to flower^ 
ing position for following year. 

Arabis oanoasioa. — Once known as A. aUnda, 
this common rock plant is often used on dry walls. 
The double-flowered form is particularly good. 
Prop. — Cuttings in July: a fre^ stock should be 
raised regularly as the special forms tend to die 
out. 

Araucaria (Monkey Puzzle).— This tree was in- 
troduced from Chile, where it forms large natural 
forests, and widely planted in Victorian days. 
Browning of foliage suggests lack of water hi the 
summer or, occasionally, effects of very cold 
weather. It should he planted in a position 
protected from the prevailing wind. Pmp.-~Seed 
in a warm greenhouse. 

Armeria marltima.— A hardy perennial with 
pink or red flowers in the spring; must be grown 
in full sun where the soil is dry. Prop.— Division 
after flowering. 

Artemisia.— A genus of shrubs and perennials 
suitable for sunny borders or rookeries. A. ladi- 
flora Is among the best of the herbaceous species, 
having grey foliage and creamy-white flowers. A. 
abrotamm dad's kive) in the shrubby section has 
grey, fragrant foliage. Prop.— Herbaceous sec- 
tion by division: shrubs by cuttiugs in the early 
summer. 

Arondinarla.— )Sae Bamboo. 

Aster (Uldbaelmas Daisy).— By careflil breeding 
this plant bac b^ improved out of all recognition, 
and many first-class varieties are available in the 
trade. Responsive to good cultivation, it is used 
for its colour late in season and properties as a 
cut flower, particularly A. wmoneneie 'Naps;- 
bury * and A. ' Barr's Pink.' A wide range of 
colours are available besides some fine, low-^w- 
Ing forms. In the border one pleasiug oomblnar- 
tion can be made with A. * Harrlngton’B Pink 
andffcoMous'Dinkle.' Pmp.— The clumps Aoifld 
be split up amnuaUv in the spring, and only the 
pluxnp^ pieces of outer root replanted. 

Aster, rhintt or OommoiL— CalUstephug. 

Astilbe.— Allied to the Spiraea and uaefril for 
planting in moist, ridi aoUs: flowers white, pinl^ 
■.nd erhnson; height 2 ft. Pax^p.— Division of 
clumps. 

Aubfieta.— A name often misBPdt. Through- 
out the country it is used as edging or for ^ 
walla. Mwylc^yaorts available apart from tlM 
commonly found, pale-blue variety. It is a lime 
lover. P^.— After flowering the planta ahould 
be severely trimmed and, aa neoessaiy, stock 
increased by division. 


Azalea.— ^ae Bhododandion. 

Bamboo.— The common name for the large 
group of woody giasaea, reference to which ia 
difficult owing to the connision in their nomencla- 
ture. Often grown for screening and wind breaJ& 
and is a favourite shelter for small birds: tbebm 
for home-grown canes are PhyUostachye eiridi- 
glaueeecene and Sinarundinaria nUida, An in- 
teresting account of bamboo growing is found m 
the Jour, Roy, Hort, Soe, (June 1067). Growth 
can be encoiuaged by feeding with sulphate of 
ammonia and mulching with leaf-mould in the 
spring. Prop. — ^Divledon of clumps in late spring: 
transplants must be kept watered until estab- 
lished. 

Begonia. — genus diowing wide diversity of 
form and much horticultural value. Of particular 
interest is the tuberous-rooted section, of which 
many of the loveliest varieties have originated in 
the nurseries of Mesena. Blackmore and Landon 
at Bath. For bedding schemes, the tubers are 
started in boxes of rich soil under glass in late 
March and planted out 0 in. apart in June. Dur- 
ing the summer feed with liquid manure of any 
sort and keep moist in dry periods. Prop.— 
Cuttings in early spring in a warm case. 

Berberis.— An extensive genus of beautlM and 
easily grown shrubs, evergeen and deciduous: the 
former used mainly for beauty of flower, and the 
latter for autumn oolouring and ornamental fruits. 
B, etenophylla makes a fine evergreen hedge; 
invaluable for preventing Illicit entry by dogs and, 
even, unruly ohildren. S, amrreyata and B, 
Jamesiana are among the best berrying kinds. 
Prune in the winter by removing old wood. 
Prop, — Seed in spring or layering in autumn. 

Bnddlela.— Deridnous shrubs of easy culture 
for sunny positions. Varieties of S, davidii avail- 
able in range of colours from purple to white: 
best when pruned hard by cutting all previous 
year’s growth back to main stems in February. 
The weeping species, B. attemifoiia. often grown 
as a standard; good sperimens at R.JB[.S. Gardens, 
Wlsley. Ibis sort mtud be pruned in the summer 
by cutting off the dead flowering sterna. Prop.— 
Cuttings in July^Au^fust in cold frame. 

Cactns.— In the main grown in cool greenhonses 
or as house plants and, if cultivate wll, many 
will flower every year. As a general guide, plants 
should be watered ftirly freely in the Bummer and 
little in the winter, but there are exoeptlonB. A 
detailed account of growing these foscinating 
plants will be found in The Caetus QrowePe Guide, 
by Vera (Latimer House). 1946. 

Calceolaria.— Seed of the greenbonse blennialB 
sown in June or July for flowering in the fbUowing 
year. llixedseedproTidesawlderan^ofooknu. 
0 , Meonfolia is a half-hardy perennial, raised ^ 
cuttiuBS or seed, for greenhouse or bedding work. 

(MSiigold). — ^Thls common hardy 
annual is freely raised from seed sown in Aug^. 
Of easy culture in any sort of soil, although tt Is 
worth getting seed of new varSetloe now available. 
See Annuals. 

CalUstephUB.— The China astern are amov the 
best hatf-bardy annua>lB for garden and indoor 
decoration, but good soil and foil Bun ate neoeemry 
for best lesults. See Annu al s . 


Auouba japooica.— Much maligned and ovex^ 
planted shrub, but one tolerant of neglect and 
Bonleaa ox smoky oonditions. Intereatins varianta 
of the type, like * CrotonifoUa,' may be found in 
trade Usta. Pfop.— Cuttlnga rooted In the open 
in July. 

Auricula.— ConectlT known botanksa^ as 
Primula ourieuia. Flowers of alpine awici^ 
are white or yeUow. while in those of floristo 
aurioulaa are to be found some of tto 

amning bsxdy plants Gboice varieties 
are grown in pots unaer klass; othen in moist. 


ftamaiiift japonlos.— Hsidy, evergreen dumb 
rightly bdoi^ by eonnoisBears and ^tlvated fo 
for many oenturies. , May be grown m 
cold gxeenhousea, woodland gardens, and agsJnst 
north- and west-foring walls: under all condiUons 
camdUas must have a mojrt. add aolL Bert 
varieties for outdoors are 'AUhoeafl^ 
red), -DondDBlarii' (^ wl>lte 
* C. M. Wilson ' (pink). Of recent introduction 
IB tS SStoble 0. 0 . 

japovABa in port: often the subiert of t^vislcm 
and gardenfog notes. Ibe droroiv^of budsja 
thfliight due to dryness at the roots at some thna 
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or diaip ftuotuatiOD in temperature. Prop , — 
Named Tailettes by oattings under slam In early 
July. Otherwiae planta easily raised from seeds 
if sown in tbe autumn immediately they an ripe, 
in aeldio peat and kept moist. 

Campsln grandiflonu — Sometimes found listed as 
Bianonia or Teeoma: choice deciduous climber for 
warm waJL large reddish-orange flowers In 
autumn, lb encourage flowering growth, prune 
hard back to old growth in spring. Php , — 
Cuttings in April struck in a warm case. 

Canary Creeper.— ^ee Tropaeolom. 

Candytuft. — Hardy annual (o.v.) and perennials 
with white, crimson, blue, or purple flowers. The 
perennial — Iberis oempervirens — ^is a flne plant for 
a rock waU. Pfop.— Seed or. perennials, firom 
oattings. 


Oimatis.— A hardy climber for walls, screena 
pergolas, and the like. Best kinds ate to be fomm 
among named varieties in narserymen's lists. A 
light, well-drained soil is necessary and If fod 
annually with a buoketfiil of manure or oompost 
tlM plant will thrive for many years. Occasion- 
ally plants will be found on north walls, and if 
grown in full sun some Ukht protection from the 
sun is desirable for the roots. Varieties which 
flower on the current season's growth, like 0. 
Jaekmawii, should be pruned in late February to 
^hin a foot of the ground: other sorts should 
have sufficient old growth removed, after flower^ 
in^ to keep them within bounds. 

Unfortunately, the climber is sometimes killed 
by etematis wilt, a disease about which very little 
is known, and the premature death of young plants 
should not be blamed automatically on the sup- 
plier. Frop.— Layering, by whJdi means one 
ifooot will often give three or four plants. 


Carnation.— iSee Dianthus. 

Centanrea (Oonflower).— The perennkd meclee 
are valuable for cutting and border use. and may 
be found in such colours as pink, crimson, and 
yellow. Prop, — ^Lift and divide every third or 
fourth year. The hardy annual. C, evanua, is 
often sold as a cut flower. See Annuals. 

Chaenomelas spedosa.— This Is the correct 
botanical name for Japonlca. The spedes com- 
monly grown is a wide-spreading, rounded shrub, 
6-10 ft. in height, and often used against walls. 
It is a plant of easy culture with best results being 
achieved by the annual spurring back of the cur- 
rent season's growth in the same way as an apple 
tree is pruned. All Japonlcas can be used for 
making Jelly but. for this purpose, the beet one Is 
Chaenomdee cathayenaia, a gaunt shrub about 10 ft. 
in height which bears fruit up to 8 os. in weight. 
To obtain a crop within a reasonable time, two or 
three plants may be set in a group about 5 ft. 
apart. If growth or flowering is bdow m all 
Japonlcas should be fed with “ Growmore and 
mulched with compost. 

Cbatranttnu dieirl (Wallflowar).— Among the 
finest displays of this biennial are those found eadi 
year in the public gardens of Southend-on-Sea. 
where it is used in conjunction with bulbs and 
forget-me-nots. Prop, — Seed sown thinly in rows 
in May and seedlings thinned or lined out and 
then transplanted In late autumn. The so-called 
Siberian wallflower, Eryaimun aapenm, which 
has bright orange flowers, is grown in the some 
way. but it is Intolerant of wet soils. Both sorts 
are lime lovers, and on add soils plants may re- 
ceive treatment with 1 os. of lime in a gallon of 
water. 


Chfmonanthns (Winter Sweet).— Hardy, winter- 
flowering dirub with heavily scented flowers. 
Although brought to this country from the Far 
East in the mid-eighteenth century its garden 
value is not widely appredated. The large- 
flowered. ydlow sort. C, praeooKt is particularly 
fine, but like idl the varieties, it is best grown 
against a sunny wall and where the soil tends to be 
poor. If growth is excessive and flowering poor, 
trim back young growth severely In March to 
enconiage diort. spur-likc dioots. Prop, — ^Easily 
laiBed from seed or layers. 

Christinas Bose.’-HSee ReUebonii. 

ChrysanChemiim. — ^Hardy annual sorts are avail- 
able in a wide range of colours and give a flne 
dl^lay in the summer months. See Annuals. 
There are also a number of perennials sudi as tbe 
abafba daisy and the oxeye daisy for sunny, 
herbaoeons bordeic: all do well In ordinary soil, 
but should be lifted and split up about every three 
yeaiB. The plant sold by florists in the autumn 
is the Japanese ehryauithemum. Many are 
hardy out-of-doorB. but no plant is more req>on- 
aive to good cultivation and normally is best left 
to the i^allst grower. For ordinary garden 
work, tbe best sorts ore the Korean and Otley 
types. Under a brief reforenoe tbe interestlmc 
details of eiiltivatloii cannot be dealt with foirly. 
and reference to apueSaXUb books is reoommended. 


Convallaiia majalis (Lily of thb Valley).— Well- 
known perennial that will thri^ in any damp, 
shady position. For beet lesulfo lift every four 
or five srears and mulch annually with old manure. 
Prop.— Division when foliage fhdlto. 

Oorcopsis. — ^The hardy annuals ore found in 
catalogues under ** CalUpsis." and all will thrive 
in ordinary soil. The flowers are mainly bright 
yellow, and many are good for cutting. See 
Annuals. Similarly, the perenn^ have the same 
predominant colour and are usefol because of their 
long flowering season and abundance of flower. 
Prop, — ^Division. 

Comflciwer.^See Centanrea. 

Cosmos. — ^Tall-growing, half-hardy annuals that 
are best grown in full sun In a dryish border. The 
large, dalsy-like flowers can be bad In a variety of 
colours. Including white, ydlow, pink, and crim- 
son. See Annuals. 

Ootoneaster. — ^Hardy evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs or small trees bearing scarlet or sometimes 
yellow bemes in the autumn. All may be grown 
in ordinary or poor soil and planted in open or 
shady shrubberies and trailing species used against 
walls, over bonks, or os ground cover. For dimb- 
berfes C, ladeua and C. 'Comubla* with red 
berries and C. rothchildianua with yellow berries 
are among the best sorts: C. eonspicuvs * Decora * 
ft a strong grower for banks, while C, horizontalia 
ft an acellent cover for any wall. Planting may 
be done in the autumn or spring, and no pruning, 
apart from occasional diaplng. is reaulred. 
Prop. — Seeds and layering. 

Oratasgns (Hawthorn). — ^Tbeie are many good 
varieties of our British hawthorn. C, oxvaeaniha. 
worthy of attention, particolarly 'Ooccinea 
(crimson) and * Faulii ' (double, red). All will 
do well on poor soils, and no priming ft reaulred. 
Tbe oommon hawthorn makes a stout, impene- 
trable hedge planted 9 In. apart in a doable row 
9 in. asunder. Prop.— Common sort by seed: 
choice varieties by Imdding. 

Crocus. — A hardy bulb of great beauty which 
was studied for many years by one of the greatest 
horticulturists of the twentieth century, the late 
£. A. Bowles. Does best in lidi soil planted In 
bold groups around margins of beds or borders 
and naturalised In grass. When required, feed in 
early Bering with bone mea' at 2 os. per sq. yd. 
C. sieberi and C. Umaatniamua very early flowering; 
large-flowered, garden forms about three weeks 
later. C. zonaiua flowers in the autumn and ft 
often naturalised fax grass. Prop.— Clumps may 
be lifted and divided about every five years, in 
July. The so-called autirnm crocus is Cokhiewn 
autumnale. This bears large, lustrous leaves in 
the simunef. followed by mauve or white flowers— 
of fleeting duration— tn the autumn. 

Crown ImporlaL-HSse Fritillaria. 

Cgdameiu— See Sybase plants. 

Cytlsns (Broom), — Only does really well in dry. 
poor aoilB in foil sun: ohoioe, procumbent aorta, 
uke C. keteensie, uaed in rode gardens and tall ones 
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in open flibrabberies. Pruning is important; i 
shoots should be diortened after flowering, but old 
wood must neTer be cut. and cut- 

tings in August in a sandy soil. 

Daflodll.-HSec Nardssns. 

Dahlia.-— The cultivation of this plant Is a 
special study, and there are probably more garden 
varieties of it than any other plant. Ordinary 
soil enriched with manure and an open position 
is required. Tubers may be planted 8 in. deep in 
April or young plants in late May. During the 
summer med with soot water and liquid manure. 
After the first frosts lift. dry. and then store tubers 
in peat or straw in ftost-proof place. Many stocks 
of dahlia are affected by virus <T30), and pur- 
chasers should be careful to check source of supply. 

Daphne. — ^Shrubby plants, giving some of the 
most richly scented of all flowers. In particular, 
there is D. mesereum. which requires a damp soil: 
failure with th^ shrub is due usually to root dis- 
turbance or viruB disease (T8I) D. odom is one 
of the evergreen, ftagrant species. Some re- 
ferences have suggested that this lovely shrub is 
not hardy, but there is no evidence to support the 
supposition. Prop.-^Seed or layering. 

Ddphininm. — ^Hardy annuals and perenniala 
Tlie latter sorts have gained popularity enor- 
mously since the War. due in the main to the 
activities of the Delphinium Society but also to 
the introduction of many very fine new varieties. 
American hybrids, like the * Padflc Strain.* are 
very large but tend to die out and. consequently, 
lack the true, perennial habit of European sort^ 
albeit some of these have been weakened by the 
Introduction of poor lines. It is important tbere- 
ibre to select stocks of strong constitution. 
Delphiniums need a deep, rich soil and a sunny 
position protected from wind. Plant in autunm 
8 ft. apart, feed in the summer with liquid soot 
water, and mulch with decayed compost or manure 
in the spring. When growth starts, thin out weak. 
growths to leave not more than five stems per 
plant. In winter take steps against possible uug 
damage (T89). and on this point it is beneficial 
to protect crowns with a covering of adies. 
Prop. — Cuttings in the spring or seed: division of 
clumps is a poor alternative. 

The hardy annual sorts are the well-known 
larkspurs, which grow to a height of 18 in. to 2 ft. 
and may be found in a range of colours including 
pink, red, white, and shades of blue. Sec Amraala 

Dentsia. — ^Hardy dedduous shrubs thriving in 
any soil and valuable for their summer flowers of 
white or whitish-pink shade. To keep the plants 
Tlgorous, shoots should be shortened after flower- 
ing and old or weak wood cut out. D, aoabra is 
of robust habit, reaching about 7 ft., and D. 
degaidiaaima 'Fasciculata* proves a gracefiil shrub 
some 5 ft. tall with clusters of about twenty 
flowers coloured rosy-pink and each nearly an 
inch across. Prop.— Cuttings made from firm 
young growths about 10 in. long in sandy soil 
out-of-doora 

Dlanthus. — ^Thls name covers a wide range of 
annual, biennial, and perennial plants. At one 
time often grown for their ftagrance, but to a 
large extent this has been lost with the introduc- 
tion of wider ranges of colour. Border carnations 
and picotees grown out-of-doors need a Umy. 
fairly rich soil in ftill sun. Plant in the autumn 
or spring and. as the buds appear, feed with soot 
water or liquid animal manure, if necessary. 
These groups are not of good perennial habit and 
should be propagated annually to ensure con- 
tinuation of stock. 

The common pink requires the same sou oon^ 
diUons, and should be propagated when the stock 
gets weak: good scented varieties should be 
sought, and include the * Imperial Pinks.' ' Mrs. 
Bimkins.' and * White Ladies.* Prop. — The best 
method is by layering in July so that the new 
plants can be put in their flowering position by 
mid-September. The lower leaves are pulled off 
seteoted shoots and a sUt passing through a joint 
is made in the stem. Each layer is then pcmd 
down with a hair-pin. the pin being placed above 
the cut. The layers are then covered with an inch 
of sandy comport and weU watered. 

II (77th Ed.) 


Tt gardeninq 

In this genus IS the sweet william; although 
truly a pereimial, it is generally grown as a bien- 
nial and. consequently, the plant is raised from 
seed in May out-of-doors. In gardens where it is 
prone to rust disease control Is most difikmlt and 
it is not worth a place. 



LAYBRiNa GABNAnoKS— This is a typical 
example of how many plants can be pro- 
pagated. A strong, new growth is penied 
down into sandy soil after a cut has been 
made In the stem, at the point of pegging. 
Once rooted the layer can be severed ftom 
the parent and transplanted a week or two 
later. 

Digitalia — ^The biennial sort generally found in 
gardens is the common foxglove, which is grown 
in light shade in fairly rich, moist soU. In the 
past many named forms have been offered in the 
trade, but undoubtedly the best one is D. * But- 
ton's Excelsior.* Frop , — Seed sown in May out- 
of-doors. 

Doronleiim. — ^Hardy perennials with yellow 
flowers: warrants adder planting, as they are 
among the earliest perennials to bloom and will 
thrive in poor soil or in some shade. The best is 
D. aaetriacum flowering in March, height 0 in. 
Prop . — ^Division after flowering. 

Eohinopi. — ^Name appropriately derived from 
eehinoB, a hedgehog, in reference to the spiny, long 
ocales of the flowers. The plant does weU in an 
open position, where the globular heads of steely- 
blue flowers can be seen to advantage. Prop.— 
Division in Mandi. but best left undisturbed as 
long as possible, as it must be moved with care. 

Elaesgnas. — ^Efordy deciduous and evergreen 
shrubs generally grown in rather dry positions as 
foliage plants. Of the evergreen sort. E. punoena 
'Auieo-Variegata ' has bright golden variegation, 
and is therefore valuable for indoor decoratton 
during the winter. Prop , — ^Layering in late 


Bkloa. — ^Tbe heathers are native plants to 
Britain, and many variants found in the wild have 
been introduced into gardens to good purpose. 
Indeed, heathers have become so popular that 
special Bother Gardens have been made, and two 
fine examples may be found in the Boyal Gardensi 
Windsor, where the planting is new and the Boyal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens, WUley. 
different sorts reaching the dimensions of small 
trees, dwarf kinds, and many soorea of interesting 
variwt^ to ^mipply flower throughout the year. 

The S^tlah heather is. botanically. OaUuna 
wdgaka, axid. like all British heathers, it is intoler- 
ant of lime or chalk. Where alkaline conditioDS 
exist, planters can try £. earned— « winter-flower- 
ing hwther— or E. dorteveneis. but the lesuUs 
sre usually disappointing. When planting all 
heathers, clumps must be well firmed and after. 
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wudB kept moist; sabseqnenily. mulch all types | 
aonuallywithpeat. Prop.— Dlvlelcm and layering. | 

Brigeran.— Biardy pexennial for smmy bordeis: 
datoy-llke flowem freely develop and are good for 
cnttlnc. Prop.— Division In the antninn. 

Esoallonla. — Slightly tender evergreen and deci- 
duous shrubs. In the kUdlands protection of a 
south wall Is necessary; suitable for open Shrub- 
bery In the South. Ideal for maritime conditions, 
ud here may be used to good effect as hedges. 
Many of the best varieties originated in the 
nursery of Messrs. The Slleve Donard Ck>. in 
County Down. Prop.— Cuttings under a glass Jar 
in summer; layers in September. 

EsohsCbobEla califomloa.- A hardy annual of 
easy culture; height 18 in., flowers mainly shades 
of orange. See Ammab. 

Bverlasthig Flowers.— See HeUChiysiim. 

Ferns.— A large number of plants are Included 
under this name and. as they grow wild in many 
parts of the world, some need hothouse conditions. 
They are dJstinguiBhed from flowering plants by 
their method of reproduction; instead of produc- 
ing seeds, ferns develop spores, usually on the 
back of their leaves. The hardy kinds may be 
grown in equal parts of leaf-mould and soil, and 
the fronds of leaf-losing kinds should not be 
removed until the spring, as they offer some 
protection from the cold. Tender ferns should be 
repotted when new growth starts In the spring 
in a compost of equal parts soil, leaf-mould, and 
send, using a pot Just large enough for the purpose. 
During the growing season. In particuLar, keep the 
roots moist and plants free firom a dry or smokey 
atmosphere. P^.— Division of clumps when 
growth starts In the spring. 

Forget-me-nots.— iSee kbfosotls. 

Forsyfhla. — Commonly found In many gardens, 
as it V of easy culture in any soli. Flowers 
bright yellow in early spring. TP keep in good 
siiape prone directly after flowering by cutting out 
old wood. P. intermedM * Lynwood * is rmrtght 
in growth and P. euepenea of weeping habit; 
both types make good wall plants for North 
Prop.— CutUngs In the autumn. 

Foiglove.— See Digitalis. 

Froosia.— Greenhouse bulbous plant and, if 
grown for scent, care must be taken to suect 
fragrant varieties. Pot in the autumn In a felrly 
rich oompOBt and keep as cold as possible until 
growth is seen. Then bring into a frost-free 
greenhouse and water freely. When flower stems 
appear, feed with liquid maDure; after flowering, 
mdoally dry-off until time for repotting. 
Failures almost invariably traced to premature 
forcing before root growth has been made or 
growing in excessively high temperature. Prop.— 
OflSetc at potting ttms. 

mtUlaria.— The one mainly used in gardens li 
P. feiperlolis, a handsome, spring-flowering bulb. 
To grow it really weSi, this speejes must be given a 
deep, rich soil and, contrary to some views. It is 
best lifted every year as soon as the foliage odes. 
If growth is poor or plants do not flower, feed when 
growth starts to the following spring with equal 
puts of bone meal and eoperphosphate at 8 os. 
per eq. yd. Prop.— Offaeta removed from parent 
bulb at Bftiiig time. The old bulb should thim be 
replanted at once and any offsets lined out In a 


gromhouse. Prop.— Cuttings of new growth 
teinn about 1 in. long and inserted fn sand under 
a bell Jar. 

GaUlardia.— Hardy annuals and perennials 18 
m. to 8 ft. high which bear large, richly coloured 
flowers invaluable for cutting in mid- and late- 
sui^er. Unfortunately, on heavy soil the peren- 
nials are liable to die after flowering, and even on 
well-diained boUb they cannot be considered long- 
lived plants. Prop.— Normally it ia necessary to 
raise a freSh stock in alternate years; seed is 
sown in May in a oefld frame and the young plants 
lined out in a reserve border prior to planting In 
the autumn. 

Oalanfhus (Snowdrop).— Hardy bulbs well 
worth growing if given a moist. Shady position 
where stock can be left undisturbed. Planting 
should be done in felrly bold dumps: bulbs are 
not expensive, and many varignta, like double- 
flowered and tall-stemmed onesL are well worth a 
trial. Prop. — ^Uft and divide dumps in August. 

Osntiana. — The gentians comi^se some of the 
most fascinating of all rock-gardsn plants partly, 
perhaps, because some are difficult to manage. 
In particular. G. ocauita— which has true ** gentian 
blue'* flowers — ^is exacting in its tequirementa. 
and in many gardens flowering can never be 
induced. What controls flowering has not been 
discovered, and the plant can be grown well in 
add or limy aoUs. On the other band, O. rino- 
cmata must have an add aoil and Is best In a 
position out of the direct sun. Beghmeis with 
the genus are advised to start with easily grown 
sorts, like G. laoodedMna and G. eeptemfida. 
Prop , — Seed sown In odd frame In March or 
division far early spring. 

Geranium.— The true geranium or cranesbiU is 
a hardy floriferous peremiJal for rock garden or 
open border. In the latter case G. iherieum (blue 
flowers) and G. eanyuineurn * Lancastri«Dse ' 
(rosy-pink flowers) are exceptionally good, and 
both do well in dry. sunny posltlotis. The so- 
called ** bedding *' or ** gredihouse ** geranium ia 
a pelargonium (g.o.). Prop. — Seed In Maioh. 

Gladiolus.- Dutch hybridists have done muSh 
work on this bulbous plant, and many new and 
lovely varieties are now available. Tbe plant ia 
responsive to good cultivation, and ooims may be 
planted 4 in. deep and 0 In. apart during tbe spring 
In well-prepaied ground. When tbe blooms fede 
remove the dead spikes of flower and lift the conns 
In S^tember. After a mcmtli — and this point Is 
important— puU off the old sbrivelled oorm and 
clean the new one. By doing this there is less 
likelibood of spores of diseases overwintering on 
tbe new etock. Finally, the ootms Should be 
stored in a dry, frost-free shed, and if given proper 
attention can be kept for a number of years. 
Prop.— Bulbils, removed when the conns are 
cleaned, can be sown In tbe spring in nursery rows 
and will flower within two years. 

Godetia.— Hardy annual of easy culture and 
tolerant of poor sou oonditionB and even some 
shade. There are many varieties, mainly with 
bright flowers of rosy-pink and crimson. See 


and 

hbruhs. Tlw outdoor sorts (of whfehP.riceorfefiii 
is the best) may be grown in light aoU fn foil sun. 
la the flfnrlng prune all growth down to ground 
level: protect, if necessary. In whiter with cover- 
ing of« cut fasaoken or m straw. OreenbouBs 
varieties are potted flmily before growth starts in 
ths nriag and. when buds burst, aB the previous 
yearwgrowth can be oat back hard. Toenoourage 
flowiering. feed with a liquid manure, sodi as dried 
hkxid, and syringe foliage te hot weather. During 
the winter hasp ifhasim dry and house in a eool 


Guernsey Lily.— 5es Nerina, 

Gypsophila.— The fevourite sort is G. panfeuZaia, 
which is often grown for cutting, together with its 
double-flowered form, * Bristol Fairy.* TO do 
well gypsophila must be given a dryish aoU which 
the roots can penetrate undisturbed: if growth is 
poor mulch In tbe Ritliig with animal manure. 
JPfop.--<3enerally deme by seed in spring: special 
fonna by grafting. 


u— A lovely, but little grown, winter- 

flowering, taeavUy-Boented shrub. The delicate, 
lemon-coloured flowers appear interminably from 
December to February. Although it flowers In 
its young stag& hamamellB is Slow to get estab- 
HshM and must be left free of root disturbance. 
The best aort is 17. ffioIZis Introduced from CSfalna in 
1870. Prop.— Usually by gzaftlng; oan be 
layered. 
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BMit3ier.-HS[ee SiiOL 

l^Aenu— AltboQfib try to fleSdom planted nowa- 
daye. then m a few evensnaa to eaual it for 
covering bcdldings. The large-leaved ivy with 
golden variegatioi^ ff. eckhiea * Dentato- Varle- 
gata, to invariable for cold or shady walls. 
lYsp.— Cuttings in August in shady border out- 

Of-dOOXB. 

BeUanfhiis.— The perennial sunflowers are taB, 
y^ow-flowered plants of vigorous habit. They 
spmd anlckly and become a nuisance, and there- 
fore clumps should be lifted and single, rooted 
pieces replanted every other year. The 
sunflower may rea^ a helidit of 10 ft. or bo: seed 
is sown out-of-doora in April or seedUngs raised 
under glass in the spring. When the flower bud 
appears, feed with soot water. The seed may be 
used as food for large birds like parrots. 

Hhlic]iryBain.~A]though this to a lanse group of 
plantsL the most interesting to the half-hardy 
annual. H. bmcteatum, the everlasting flower. 
When the flowers are folly developed they are 
cut with long stems and hung up to dry for winter 
decoration. See Annuals. 

BsHotropinm pemviaimm (Gherry Fie).— 
Scented, shrubby plants used for gre^ouse de- 
coration or summer bedding. H. *Sir Edward 
Pry* to among the scented varieties and H. 
'Princess Marina* to the best dark-purple 
variety. For really good results, heliotropes need 
a rich soil and plenty ofwater in summer. Prop. — 
Cuttings fl-8 in. long in early autumn or spring, 
struck In sandy loam in a warm greenhouse. 

HeDoborns.— The Christmas rose, H. nioer, 
diould be planted out of the direct sun in a moist 
soil which has been liberally enriched with leaf- 
mould and old manure and here loft free from root 
disturbance. Its large, white flowers appear 
irregularly from December to February with early 
flowering encouraged by protection with cloches. 
The Lenten rose. H. orientdlis, flowers ftom Feb- 
ruary to April, and it to w^ worth searching 
nurserymens’ lists for varieties with a wide range 
of colours. Prop.— Division of dumps in the 
spring, with each piece having four or five growth 
buds; the clumps should not be split into small 
pieces. 

Bemerocallto. — ^Hardy perennial for moist bor- 
der either open or slightly diaded. Mulch estab- 
lished dumps in the spring with compost or 
manure. Mirny new varieties are coming on the 
market as a result of introductions flrom America, 
where the plant is popular. Prop. — ^Divisioa. 

Hibiscus.— The evergreen, shrubby sorts with 
large exotic flowers are widely grown in the tropics 
and can be seen under glass in botanic gardens in 
Britain. H. eyriaau is a dedduous, hardy spe- 
des: little priming is required, and in foil sun it 
will reach 6-10 ft. Normally, it to a ftee-flowerlng 
plant of great beauty and. In cases where the 
flowers fail to develop, the stock is best replaced 
with good varieties, like ’ Ckieleste ’ (single, blue) 
and ’Woodbridge* (sliigle. red). Prop.— Cut- 
tings under glaa: grafting. 

Holly.-HSee Hex. 

Hbilyhoek.— Althaea. 

Bbneysudde.— Lonloera. 

Bouse MiLSce SempervivniiL 

Byaolnth.— Bulbs generally used for bowl 
culture; often reeultB are disappointing, but 
responsibility does not necessarily rest with the 
nurseryman, as poor cultivation to the most prob- 
able cause. Plant in Beptember-early October 
(not later) in peat, loam, and sand, and km as 
cod as possible until growth starts, when bowto 
may be nrondxt into a warm room. Oaxe must 
be taken with watering, as the bulbs must not dry 
out nor the oompoBt allowed to become wet end 
eoggy. After flowming. plant out-of-doors and 
lift aimnally In June for xeplantlng m the autumn: 
for bowto a fireeb stock to reqniied every year. 


Failnres are mostly due to late planting or faulty 
watering. 

.—A fovourite shrub introduced from 

Of the many forms, the one offered 

^ florists, H. maanphella, is the most popular. 
This can be bought in a wide range of shadee. 

white and pink through to cttanBan and blue. 
The colour will depend on soil reaction: in alkaline 
or neutral soils only white and pink shades can be 
grown,and blue flowers will be found only on add 
soil. The intensity of edonr can be imroved by 
adding lime in the first instance and flowers of 
sulphur in the second, but it to not possible to 
make an siiraHne garden soil odd m reaction. 
Lack of flower to generally the result of buds beiiig 
killed by cold weather. For this reason, hydian- 
gess are best not pruned until the late spring; 
then old flower-heads and any weak or unwimted 
growth can be cut out. During the summer the 
plants must not suffer ftom lack ofwater. 

Among the many other sorts are J7. ponieutoftL 
with large, cone-shaped panldes of flower and 
H. petiolaria. The latter plant to a vigorous 
climber, wdl suited to cover cold walls or for 
climbing over dead trees. Prop- — Cuttings in 
July-Angust in a cold firame. 

Iberto (Candytuft).— The hardy annual sorts will 
thrive in any soil, and may be had in a range of 
colours. See Annuals. The perennial candytuft 
(J. eemperviretu) to a good plant for a rook wall 
and has white flowers in early spring. Prop-'— 
Seeds in spring and onttlngs in summer. 

Bex. — The ornamental vslue of our native 
holly to rarely folly appreciated, bmrlng in mind 
that, on good varieties, the berrlee sometimeB pet^ 
sist until March. The gieentoh flowers are some- 
times bisexual, and sametimes male and female 
flowers are on seponito phmts. For this reason 
hollies shonld be planted in gronpe, and at least 
one plant of good berrying habit, like J. twifoNum 
* Pyramidalto.' grown. Some varieties have 
yellow berries and gold or sHver variegations on 
their leaves. Prop.— Seed: Bpedal forms by 
budding. 

Iris. — ^This plant to divided into two main seo- 
tions: those types which grow from bulbs and 
those which grow from flediy rhizomes, with many 
subdivisions in each of them. Of the latter type, 
there are the commonly grown bearded flag irises, 
which, owing to their ease of cultivation and wide 
range of cdoars. are appropriately known as the 
poor man’s orchid. Notwithstanding, these Irises 
respmid to good treatment, doing bem in vrell-dug 
soil to which a little manure has been added and a 
dresslDg of rough chalk forked Into the surfiioe. 
The site should be in foil sun for preference and 
one that never lies wet in winter. Planting or 
division of established clumps is done in July, 
setting the rhizome on the surfoce of the soil but 
firming the roots wdl. To maintain growth and 
flower, foed annually in the spring with equal 
parts of superphosphate and bone meal at 8-4 os. 
per sq. yd. Iris gardens are not often seen nowa- 
days, but the fine example still maintained at Kew 
to wdl worth dose inspection. 

In the bulbous seettou the Siberian Iris to a 
gracefol plant with delicate foliage, though much 
smaller-flowered the flags. They a 
fine waterside planting or may be grown in the 
herbaceous border. The Japanese iris is another 
water lover, and this has deUcate-ooIoured. dema- 
tte-Iike flowers. On the other hand, for dry. poor, 
stony Boito in foil sun the lovdy. winter^fiowerlng, 
Algerian Iris. /. untwieulartt {ttvkua\ to an ideal 
plant, flowering as it does in December and 
January. This to a plant which must be left un^ 
disturbs alter plantiug In June and if leaftr 
growth to exoesBlve the foliage can be cut back by 
half in August. BpantolL Dutch, and English 
types of bulbous iito are often used as out flowers. 
These may be planted In ordtamry garden sofl in 
the autumn and left undisturbed until signs of 
deterioration are found. 

Japonlea.— Common misnomer of Ohamonukt, 

Jasmlitnm.— The ydlow-flowexed. sweetly 

scented winter laamine blooms inteimittently 
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from November to February. It crows In any 
soil, and is best trained up a wall or grown on a 


to g shoots ae soon as t he Mnaarwna tode. *rhA 
summer iosmine is a vigorous climbing plant with 
white, scented flowers. It needs a sunny pocition 
and diould be well thinned after flowering. 
Prep, — ^Layering In summer. 

Kafania.— Hardy American shrubs with clusters 
of waxy, rose or pink blossoins in early summer. 
Although slow to get established and reauiring a 
damp, add soil, the plant is well worth growing. 
It constitutes a feature of the gardens of the 
National Trust at Sheffield Park. Sussex. Prop . — 
Seed or layering. 

Kerria Japonica.-- A hardy dirub which will 
thrive in any garden but is best fed with manure 
to encourage strong growth. When the yellow 
flowers fifcde. the stodk should be kept vi^rous 
by cutting out old or weak growth. The plant 
b named after William Kerr, a young man 
despatched from Kew to collect plants in China. 
Prop, — Division In autumn. 

Sniphofla (Bed-hot Poker).— Although these 
plants are so commonly seen, their full value as 
late-flowering subiects b not often flilly explored. 
There are a number of good varteties worth grow- 
ing, such as * Maid of Orleans * (white. 4 ft.). 
* Mount Etna ' (scarlet. 5 ft.), and * Boyal Stan- 
dard ' (gold and scarlet. 4 ft.). Of equal value b 
the dwarf variety with grass-like foliage. £. 
nelaonii. Prop.— Division in March: easily raised 
from seed if so desired. 

Labumiim.— Handsome trees with long racemes 
of yellow flowers the seeds of which are very 
poisonous. It b not advisable to remove branches, 
as wounds do not heal well or quickly, and once 
a spedmen shows signs of deterioration It b best 
replaced with little delay. Prop, — Seed or graft- 
ing. 

Xiarkspur. — See Delphinium. 

lAtliynia (Sweet Pea).— For general garden de- 
coration. seed may he sown in pots in a warm 
greenhouse In early February prior to transplant- 
ing out-of-doors in April. When heat ta not 
available sowing can be done in the open in Octo- 
ber, setting the seed 4*-6 in. apart and 2 in. deep 
where the plants are to grow. In thb case the 
rows are bed protected by cloChes. As the plants 
flower with great freedom and make strong growth, 
a rich, deep eoll b required. During the summer 
water should he given finely and liquid animal 
nuumre or soot water applied weekly when flower- 
ing starts. When raised for exhibition, special 
cultuxai treatment ta neoesttry. The cause of the 
condition referred to as bud drop b not known, 
but It b thought to be OGnmected with low tem- 
perature and faulty root action. 

There is also the hardy. pereDnial sweet pea. an 
old-world plant usually seen at its best in cottage 
gardens. This plant reauires the same cultural 
conditions, except that the dd stems are cut down 
In the autumn. Three or four different spedes are 
available, and all are easily raised from seed sown 
in the spring. 

Lavandula.— The lavender ta one of the best 
known of garden plants. It thrives ta fidl son 
in a light sollL.old flower heads should be Clipped 
off in the summer, hut any cutting hack Into old 
growth must be left until the spring. The best 
garden form b L, tpiea *Mana Atiopurpurea *: 
It has a neat, dwarf habit, with deep purple 
floweis, and b available from leading numerymen. 
/^.-HMttings out-of-doors ta Angust-Septem- 


Lencoium.— T!he spring snowflake flowers In 
FehruaiT and ta a Charming plant for amr damp, 
abady border. Although it has a large flower, it 
has never become as popular as the snowdrop, 
despits its ease of onltnie. It should be grown 
by evenr o ns who values early spring flowera. 
i^.— LM dumps and leplaat after lemovliig 
oflCets in Anguat. 

IftaA-nSas flyrbiia. 


Llllnm. — The lilies constitute a large genus of 
plants, some of easy culture, some deman^ng the 


chalk two of ^e best lilies are L, eandidum, the 
Madonna lily, and L, regoOe, The former b a 
feature of many gardens in South Wales, where 
bulbs are pbnted near the surface of the soil and 
the dumps eventually left to develop undisturbed. 
Only the eadest-grown lilies ate suitable for the 
herbaceous border and. here, apart from the 
Madonna lily, the tiger and martagon lilies should 
be first choices for besdnuers in the cultivation of 
thb genus. Prop, — Thoee referred to above may 
all be raised from seed sown out-of-doors (or in 
deep boxes In a cold frame) In the spring. In the 
following April line out into nursery rows prior to 
transplanting to flowering positions. Abo pro- 
pagated by ofteets and bulbils. 

Lily o! tbe Valley . — See ConvaUaiia. 

Lobelia. — ^The bedding lobldias are perennial 
plants best rabed os annuab (c.v.). They do well 
in a light soil, but should be vlrmed at planting 
time to prevent plants dying\ofl during a hot 
spell. Tbe handsome, tall-growing lobelias with 
scarlet flowers, like L, fuloene * Huntsman.* may 
l)e used in herbaceous borders with great effect, 
but the roots must be lifted and overwintered in 
a cold frame. These sorts grow to a height of 
2-8 ft. and will do well only on a wet. heavily 
manured soil. 

Lonlcera. — ^The honesrsuekles make effective 
climbing plants if grown on the shady side of 
arches or tree stumps or against north or west 
walb. Oaie should be taken to train young 
growth before it becennes hard. Old shoots may 
be cut out each spring to keep the plant within 
bounds, although space must be available for free 
development. If growth and flowering b poor 
mulch the roots in the spring with old manure. 
Prop. — ^Easily done by layering in late summer. 

Lupins. — ^There are two sorts of, lupins, peren- 
nial and annual. Tbe herbaceous pereniilata are 
among the most colourful of plants as a result of 
the fiunouB * BusseU ' strain being introduced. 
Of late years, however, the constitution of the 
plant has been weakened through, perhaps, breed- 
ing and virus dbeases, and it should be taken for 
granted that most stocks have to be replaced every 
two years or even annually in some cases. The 
plant requires a rich soil and b best in ground free 
of lime. Oonveisely, in poor soil the tree lupin 
thrives and will reach a height of 7-9 ft.: plant 
in ftill sun and Ibhtly prune into shape after 
flowering. Prop, — Both sorts are best rabed 
from seed sown in May out-of-doors and trans- 
ferred to flowering positions in October. The 
annual lupin may be obtained in a range of 
colouTB. and Should be grown in full sun. See 
Annuab. 

MagnoUa.— mghtly said to be one of the most 
beautiful of all flowering plants. Contrary to 
popular belief, some kinds are of easy culture, 
flowering when young and suitable for smali 
gardens. Of oouxae. careftil selection b necessary 
and for a spedmen on a lawn M. * Soulangeana * 
(large, white or white, purple-stained flowers) ta 
ideal. M, deUata freely flowers in tbe young 
stage, and may be planted in an ordiniury border 
if the soO b lime free. To encoorage growth, 
mulch annually with peat or leaf mould, but never 
dig near tbe roots. The evergreen magnolia b 
often seen as a fine wall plant in old gardens. 
Thb b the only spedes which may be prune^and 
long Choots can be cut baCk hard In April. There 
are a number of non-flowering strains of the 
ev er gre en one, and nnsatisfishctory plants are best 
destroyed, as flowering cannot be induced: in 
baying a teplaoement care b necessary in order to 
avoid andksr dud. Prop. — Seed sown aa soon as 
it ta rtpe in October; layering. 

Mataonia.— Hardy evergreen abrab. AT. agiii- 
folhm b uwAil as ground cover, and will thrive In 
any aofl and In any odd, shady podtlon providing 
the son b not waterlogM. Af . Japoniea has long 
racemes of lemon-scented flowers in the winter: 
inferiesr sorts are often offered by nmnerymeD 
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under this name. Prop. — Seed, sacken, and 
layers. 

Mailgold,-H9ee GalandnUu 

Blatihlola. — ^The nlaht-scentod stock Is a hardy 
annoal with Insignificant mirplish flowers which 
open at dusk: grown primarily for Its perfiime. 
Ck>nTeT8ely, the so-called Ten- Week stocks and a 
selection of these, the Bkist Lothian stocks, have 
a wide range of oolouis. If sown in March they 
may be used for summer bedding or if sown in 
August overwintered in a sunny frame and grown 
as a biennial. 

Brompton stocks flower earlier than the other 
sorts, and are grown as a biennial by sowing seed 
In June or early July and. after pricking out into 
boxes, are overwintered in a sunny frame. In 
mild districts, if the soil is well drained, stocks may 


as by carehil selection of varieties a long season of 
flower can be obtained when they are grown in 
formal borders or naturalised. Thus, a season 
may be extended with * Peeping Tom* and 
* Covent Garden* (early) and 'Geranium* and 
' Buttermilk ' (late). The bulbs can be left un- 
disturbed until flowering Is affected by over-crowd- 
ing; the clumps diould then be lifted and be 
divided in the late summer. To maintain vigour, 
feed annually in February with 2 parts bone meal. 
1 part hoof and bom meal, and 1 part sulphate 
of potash at 2 oz. per sq. yd. The chief troubles 
with narcissi are due to eelworm (T£9) and the 
narcissus bulb fly (T28). For indoor work, plant 
in bowls in October and keep in cold place until 
growth is an inch high; failure is invariably duo 
to premature forcing or faulty watering. 

Nasturtium . — See Tropaeolum. 



Watbr Lilies in Tuns—Drawing (A) shows a cross-section with correct percentage of water and 
soil together with water lilies and fish. Drawing (B) Ulustrates marginal planting with primulas. 
Japanese Irises, and a dwarf coniferous tree. 


be planted out-of-doors in the autumn, but a 
reserve should be kept for filling up gaps in the 
spring. 

Meoonopsls.— This genua includes the funous 
"blue poppy.” introduced from the Himalayas. 
It is not a plant of easy culture, albeit large 
groups are grown in many woodland gardens 
where soil conditions permit. After flowering 
the plants generally die, although an occasional 
plant may persist. Prop . — Seed sown in March. 

Mldhaelmas Dalsy.-^^M Aster. 

Hdntbretla. — This bulbous plant is of easy oul- 
tnie and has a long season of flowering. Many 
new vartettos with large flowers are now available, 
and growth can be kept vigorous by lifting and 
dividing the clumps every three or four years. 
Plant in early spring 4 in. deep and 0 in. apart and 
in cold gardens protect clumps in winter with a 
covering of ashes. 

Mkosotls. — ^The forget-me-not to grown as a 
biennial by sowing seed in May and planting out 
In the autunm in conjunction with spring-flower- 
ing bulbs and wallflowen. Poor varieties freely 
establish themselves, and these should be de- 
stroyed before planting any of the really good 
sorts dfered by seedsmen, 

MBrotamis.— This botanical name IndladeB plants 
commonly known as " daffodil " and " muctosua." 
Although often grown, the wide garden value of 
these spring-flowering bulbs to not fbUy zealtoed. 


Nepeta (Catmint). — ^In recent years this edging 
plant with silvery foliage and mauve flowers has 
become increasingly popular. When flowering in 
mid-summer there to no finer display of colour. 
It grows freely on any light, well-drained soil in 
fhll sun. The best sort to N. faasienU. Prop.-^ 
Division of clumps in March. 

Nerine.— Lately this lovely bulbous plant has 
increased in popularity mainly through the varie- 
ties introduced from the late Lionel de Boths- 
child's garden at Exbury. The hardy sort N", 
boufdenii flowers in the autumn and should be 
planted at the foot of a warm wall in August or 
September and left undisturbed for many yeans. 
As the bulbs gradually multiply and work to the 
surface, a light diessliig of sandy compost, to 
which has been added a little bone meal, can be 
applied. JPtup.^Separatlon of bulbs in August 


Niootiana (Tobacco Plant).— This half-hardy 
annual to grown mainly for its heavily scented 
flowers, which open in the evening. It to vrorth 
remembering that the white-flowered sorts are the 
best in this respect: scarlets and pinks are very 
much inferior. See Annuals. The tobacco of 
oommezoe to a different plant. namCly. N. tabacim. 


IDunnhaea.— No branch of gardening to more 
ISsclnating than the water garden, and for ft the 
chief plant must be the water lUy. BaalcaUy, the 
main reason for frilurs to in the foot that in most 
pools the meraoe depth of water to leas than 18 In. : 
this means that the water to liable to be adveisdy 
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aiffected by extiemes of temperatuze. All nym- 
phaeas ^oold bo grown in ftill sun and wbere the 
water is stlU: In Btreama It Is neoeeeary to utilise 
a little backwater out of the ouzrent. Water 
mies are planted in May In large wicker badcets 
with a oompost of three-ouarters of loam and a 
Quarter of peat; alternatively, planting sites can 
be built up with bricks to the desired height. K 
growth is poor, mould Cilay's Fertiliser into the 
siae of pigeons' eggs and drop one around each 
dump. To maintain a healthy condition in the 
water, fish should be introduced as soon as the 
plants are established. i^.^Division of tuber- 
ous roots in late May. 

Qrdiids. — In the main, this large group of plants 
needs greenhouse conditions and specialised know- 
ledge. Their cultivation has attracted the atten- 
tion of some of the greatest of horticulturists, and 
detailed references may be found in books like 
Orchids, their Description and Cultivation, by 
C. H. Curtis (Putnam). 1050. 

Faeonia. — ^There are two sorts of paeony. the 
tree paeony and the herbaceous paeony. The 
former needs a sheltered, warm position and takes 
about three years to flower firom planting time. 
The latter sort needs a moist, rich soil, and should 
be mulched annually in the spring with well- 
rotted manure: some are known not to flower, 
and as such plants cannot be Induced to do so 
they should be destroyed. The old-fhshloned 
variety of paeony has been superseded by many 
fine new varieties found listed by specialists. 
Prop. — ^Tree paeonies by layering or seed sown In 
the autumn: herbaceous sorts by seed or division. 

Pansy.— See Viola. 

Papaver (Poppy). — ^The oriental poppy Is a 
hardy herbaceous perennial with striking flowers. 
Intolerant of shade and root disturbance. As it 
blooms early. It should be set near the back of a 
border, as the large leaves look untidy later in the 
year. Apart from the commonly grown, red- 
flowered sort there are others In shades of crimson, 
pink, and lavender. Prop. — ^A wide range of 
cdoura can be obtained by sowing mixed seeds 
in May. This is a better method than dJyision. 
The Shirley poppy is a hardy annual iq.v.), while 
P. nudieale is a biennial needing a warm, sheltered 
position. 

Parthenodssus (Virginia Ckeeper). — ^This 
climber, with its brilliantly-coloured leaves, makes 
a fine sight in the autumn, and there is no better 
plant for covering brickwork or unsightly build- 
ings with a south or west aspect. It has been 
suggested (mainly by builders) tbat the plant will 
damage stonework or cause dampness. There is 
little evidence to support these suppositions, and 
reasons for damage can usually be traced — often 
without difllcalty--*to other sources. The plant 
haa had a numbw of namee — Ampelopsis veifehii 
is one — ^but up-to-date nurserymen are listing it 
correctly as P. trieusjfidata. Prop. — Cattiugs 
out-of-doors in the late summer: layering. 

Passlfloni oaemlea (Pandoo Flower).— A south 
wall in fhvonied gardens is needed to grow this 
plant. It is of vigorous habit and. once the finune- 
work of branches bas been produced, it should be 
pruned annually In the early spring, by cutting 
back all the previous season's growth to 2-8 in. 
of the main stem. Prop.— Layering. 

Pshuvoiiiam (Geranium).— So-called "bedding 
geranhims." such as 'Paul Grampel.* are really 
sooal pelargoniums. To maintain a stock, take 
enttings in early August and insert in sandy soil 
around the edge of a pot and overwinter la a 
ficoet-fitee gteenbouse. In the nuing pot-up shigly 
and uae for bed<i^. Otberwiee pot^ after two 
montha sad. if early buds are nmped off. i^anta 
can be adopted for late flowering indooiB. Pelar- 
gonlimis are easy to grow, but for best results a 
position in fill] sun is necessary, and cuttings 
Should be rooted before the autunm so that over- 
wtatsKina constitutes no great difficulty. 

Petimia.— ^though really peieBnials. these 
plaatSL native of Scntli America, ate treated as 
mMnnjA* Thny m sun loveiB and do best 


on light soils. Petunias make line plants for 
sunny window boxes, and particularly happy com- 
binatioDS can be made by planting together 
varieties such as 'Violaoea* (deep violet) and 
Ctoer^ * (pale pink) or * Flaming Velvet * 
(crimson) and * Cnam Star * (pale meam). The 
violet-flowered sorts are fidnUy scented. 

Pfailadelphua (MoSk Orange).— Althonidi some 
fine varieties of this shrub are available In the 
trade, it is not grown as widely as Its merit de- 
serves. As a scented shrub it has few equals, 
while it Is tolerant of poor soil conditions and 
shade. Particularly good sorts worth searching 
for are 'Aibatre ' (double). * Beauclerk * (single), 
and ' Bybille.* which, at 8 ft., is about half the 
height of the others. After flowerhig. prune 
annually by removing as much old flowering wood 
as possible. Prop.— Bard-wood cuttings out-of- 
dooiB In November. 

Phlox.— A wide range of varikles of the border 

{ >hlox are offered to make an impressive display 
ate in the season. If grown on light soils some 
shade is desirable, as phloxes da well where only 
the soil is damp. For this ica8on.Vuloblng diould 
be done annually in the spring with compost 
or animal manure. Failures are usually due 
to eelworm (T80). Prop. — Seeds In autumn: 
division. 

Poppy.— See Papaver. 

Polyanthus. — See Primula. 

Polygonum. — In the main these plants are 
weeds of gardens, although originally they were 
introduced firom the Orient for ornamental pur- 
poses at a time when their invasive habits were 
not fully appreciated. The one woody climber in 
the genus. P. baldschuanieum, makes an admirable 
cover wbere a very vigorous plant is wanted. 
Rampant and unwanted species may be eradicated 
by hormone treatment (T34). 

Primula. — ^Polyanthuses, priimoses, greenhouse 
primulas, and the hardy primulas all belong in this 
genus. The first two are the most popular; both 
will do well only in damp soil and respond to 
geucrouH manurial treatment; both are available 
in a wide range of colours. Prop. — The Black- 
more and Langdon strains of seed will give a 
magnJfloent di^Iay of mixed colours. Sow in 
warm greenhouse in early March or cold frame in 
April; prick out Into boxes and transfer to flower- 
Ixig positions in the autumn. 

Pmnus. — ^A large genus which includes the 
flowering peachei^ Japanese cherries, and flowering 
almonds. All of them are best left to develop 



Removal or Spckebe— A s lllastxated, these 
most be sawn off into the root or polled off the 
root with a sharp tog and never so removed 
tbat dormant buds are left. 


naturally and are not responsive to pruning or 
cutting back In any way. A few sorts are over- 
planted in gardens and as fittest trees (by Park 
Superintendents), but anybody wishing to be a 
little out of the ordinary would do well to see the 
wide range of some of these lovely trees flowering 
in April and May tat our botanic gardens and many 
of the large gudeiia now under the lurisdlctian 
of the National Trust. The selection offered by 
nurserymen is often strictly along conventional 
lines. Lack of flower in some seasons can often be 
traced to bird damage. 

Rad-hot Poker.— ^se Kniphofla. 
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BbododflDdiwi.-~Oxeeiihoaao and haidr. ever- 
— aM dj^wnis li^adliis AzdUa, 

TT jiiu Buijustuui* mo mu uiuuBnnd uinereoii boxxb. 
it is inipoBBlbls to doal with individiial roQuire- 
meats. Geneial oaltivatloiL; an acidic soil to 
essential, with adequate motetuie in summer. If 
growth Is poor on established plants, mulch Uber- 
ally with animal manure. Beghmers should plant 
ftom the accepted list of hardy garden hybrids. 
Since the turn of the century widely planted and 
fine ejounples are to be found, for instance, in 
many gardens of the National T^ost. Frop . — 
Seed and layering. 

Bomneya.— Bince Its introduction ftom Gall- 
fbmia in about 1850 the plant has proyed a fissoina- 
tion to gaideneiB. as sometimes it fails completely 


Itohed, spray with **Oaptan.'* For a manurial 
programme, an application of 2 parts of supers 
phosphate and 1 part of sulphate of potash can be 
applied at S os. per sq. yd. after pruning. Follow- 
ing this, a surface mulch of animal manure, ccnn- 
post, peat, or leaf-mould or a mixture of all of 
tj^ to given about 2-8 in. thick. Subsequently, 
if growth to poor, a dresshig of nltro-chalk can be 
made at 1 os. per sq. yd. Some other manurial 
treatments, like the so-called ** FoUar Feeding ** 
and use of ** special ** (and often expensive) com- 
pounds, have little to conunend them. 

Where soil conditions are poor and disease 
prevalent, it to important to buy plants only from 
nurserymen who take special precautions to ensure 
that their customers have dtoeooe-ftee stock. 
Likewise, varieties of robust constitution are 



PsuNnra Bobbs-HA) A vigorous unpruned plant. (B) The same plant pruned fbr the production 
of exhibition blooms. (C) and pruned for garden decoration. 


or does exceedingly well. It apears to require a 
light soil and a sheltered position, preferably 
against a sunny wall, and there to no point in 
trying to grow a romneya on a heavy, wet soil. 
Usually the annual stems die off in the winter and 
may be cut down at ground level in the early 
spring: if persistent the stems con be cut back to 
sound growth. The new growth is susceptible to 
slug damage, and appropriate steps must be taken 
(T28). Prop.— Seed or suckers taken off In the 
spring. 

Rosa (Rose).— Undoubtedly the rose to the most 
popular of all garden flowers, and It may be found 
in a midtitude of forms. The dwarf rosee for 
bedding may be grown on most soils, but are best 
on a rich, heavy loam. Planting is done from 
early November onwards when eoil conditions 
permit and the first pruning carried out in the 
following spring, when the extent of any winter 
damage can be seen. Opinions differ sharply on 
pruning: a sound, general rule to to do the work 
in March and— unlees there are speofal drenm- 
stanoee — ^to prune on the light side. Thus, fbr 
Hybrid Teas and the like, reduce strong stems by 
about one-third of their length, medium ones by a 
half, and weak ones to within two or three huds of 
the main stem. 

Whatever sortB of son roees are grown in. feeding 
lilmportant. but. of course. It to pmrtloularlysoon 
poor ones. It is In soUs of low flsrtllity that 
diseases such as rust and black spot are most pre- 
valent and. In some measara, perslstenoe of tbe 
diseass to due to bad cultivation and lack of treat- 
ment with fertlliaeKB. Where Mack spot to estab- 


essentlal. and a selection list may include: Hybrid 
Teas: * (yhrtotopher Stone* (crimson), 'Damo 
Bditb Helen* (pinkK 'Bden Rose* (magenta 
pink), 'Granmere Jenny* (yellow, rose-ptnk 
fiuBh)j ‘Madam Henri Gulllot* (salmon pink), 

' Z. ' (yellow), and * Tsigane ' (bioolor: 

vermilion and s^low). Floribmdas: *Mnty 
Maid * (rose pink). ' Dusky Maiden * (dark red), 

* Tantau's Surprise* (deep crimson), and * Yedlow 
Holstein* (yellow). 

In most of the modem hybrids scent to almost 
absent. The trae rose perthme is found only in 
the Old Fashion or sbrab roses and. nonnally. 
these are planted In a mixed sbrab border. For 
the richest perfume varieties like ‘Mrs. John 
Laing* and 'Oonrad F. Meyer* should be 
sought. Prop.— Nurserymen's plants are bud- 
ded; many varieties are easily raised from cut- 
tings taken in the autumn and struck in sandy soli 
out-of-doozB. 

Salvia.— Annuals, perennials, and tender Shrubs. 
The most popular one to the scarlet sort used for 
bedding. It requires oarefUl attention, and seed 
should be sown In February in a temperature of 
60* Fahrenheit and seedlings put into single pots 
when large enough. Gradually the young plants 
are hardened off and finally planted out in zioh 
soil in a sonny bed. ' 

SSsifraga.— A large genus of plants suitable fbr 
tbe rodt; garden and valued for their bright flowers 
in the spring. Tbe encrusted saxifrages are 
ooflbion-ibnning plants requiting Sharp, surfrws 
drainage and an open position out of the direct 
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Bun. The inonr eazifhuses are mat-formlnii In 
grov^h of eaeg oulture. In time dd clumps 
deTolop brown patches and then leqniie splitting 
up and replanting In the spring. 

SjoabioBa. — ^The commonly grown perennial sort 
u 8. eauauw and is InTaiuable as a cut flower. 
It Is ^ at home on all soils, and only docs really 
^1 m a deep, rich loam containing plenty of 
ch^. In addition, it must be grown In full sun 
and particular care taken against slugs. Prop.— 
Old plants divided in the spil^ and rooted pieces 
replanted in thdr flowering positions. A wide 
range of shades in white, blue, and purple can be 
had normally from sowing mixed seed in April. 

Sedum. — The stonecrops make op a large group 
of hardy and tender plants, but comparatively few 
are of horticoltuw value. Notwltbstandhig. 
Sedum spectabile is to be found In most herbaceous 
borders, where its flne. flat heads of pink flowers 
are a feature for many weeks. It Is beloved by 
bees and butterflies. S, tithoUiii was introduced 
from Japan about 100 years ago and, although 
hardy. It is usually grown as a house plant. In 
the winter it can be stood out-of-doors, and every 
two or three years repotted in the spring; keep 
well watered during the summer and feed with 
liquid manure occasioually. Prop. — ^Divlsiou in 
the spring. 

Sempervivum (House ledc). — These hardy plants 
with succulent leaves often decorate the crevices 
of old walls and are regular features of trough or 
sink gardens. If given a light, poor soil and a 
position in full sun a fhscinating collection of house 
leeks can be built up. The species which gives 
the plant Its common name can be established 
easily on a sunny roof by planting In a mixture of 
cow manure and clay during the spring. Prop.— 
Division in the spring. 

satlimnin. — ^A hardy e vergreen 2-3 ft. tall which 
is tolerant of shade and some degree of dryness. 
If growth is poor water with a liquid manure and 
mulch with peat or leaf mould. Some forms 
bear only male flowers and to ensure a good crop 
of berries plant an beimaphrodite like S.foremanii. 
Prop.— Layering In the autumn. 

Snowdxcqi.— Qalantbus. 

Snowflake,— Leoeojum. 

Solaiiiim eapstoastrum (Winter GbenT).~A 
berrying plant with bright-red fruits which is 
often used for house decoration. To maintain 
the plant In a healthy condition it should be clear 
of draughts and fumes of gas fires and the foliage 
kept fresh and free of duBt by vigorous syringing. 
If the stock is to be kept for more than one season 
water ^ould be given only sparingly in the New 
ifear. and in early March aU the side shoots pruned 
back hard to within a bud or two of the main 
stems. As new growth develops, water can be 
Riven more freely and syrhiging started when the 
flowers first appear: liquid manure will prove 
benefloial when berries devdop. 

Spiraea.— Hardy dedduous Bhrubs for 
borders: tderant of poor soil conditions. The 
commonly grown one Is Spiraea bumalda (syn. 
japonioa). After flowering, a percentage of the 
old wood should be removed together with any 
weak growth, and development of new shoots 
enoouxaged by mulching with compost or animal 
manure. Prop.— Cuttinga rooted in aandy soil 
under a hand light in aummer; suckera thinned 
out in winter. 

ttooks.— iSeeXatbiola. 

Sunflower.— See Helianthna 

Sweet William.— See Dianthug. 

Symdmricarpos (SnoFbeRy).*— Often found 
existing in de^ shade and in competition with 
roots of overhanglDg trees, preaomably as a zeeult 
of the generaliaatlon that the shrub Is a shade 
lover, Oertalnly a uaefbl one in this xemect, but 
it is responalve to good treatment. Given an 
avfemge soil and if growth is thhined annually in 


the early spring, then S. eUbue * Laevigatas ' is 
well worth havj^. Its large white fruits are 
untouched by birds and hang well into the winter, 
^d are thus beloved by the floral decorator. 
Prop.— fiuokezB removed In the winter. 

SfTinga (Lllao).— The botanical name otSyringa 
is often erroneously applied to the Mock Orange, 
correctly named FhlMdelphus (o.e.). A wide 
aeleotion of flrat-olass varieties are available in 
nurserymen's lists. To obtain heavy crops of 
flowers nip off aU dead flower-heads as the blos- 
som fades, but do not out back into the old st^ 
as this will prevent flowering. At the same time 
any blanches causing overcrowding can be re- 
moved. Annually feed with "National Grow- 
mom ' at 2 OB. per sq. yd. and on poor soils mulch 
with any sort of xnanuie or compost. Prop. — 
Layering in the autumn. 

Tagotes (African and French Blarlgolds).— Half- 
hardy annuals of free-flowerbik habit and easiest 
culture. Best If fed generously with soot water or 
other nitrogenous manure during growing season. 
See Annuals. 

Tropaeohun.— The common nasturtium and the 
flame flower (T. epeeioeum) belong to this genus. 
The former is easily grown from seed sown in May 
in a sunny position. The latter is a very difficult 
plant to grow outside the conditions which it 
demands. To be successfbl. this perennial climber 
must be planted in acid soil which is naturally 
damp and lightly shaded but yet where the new 
growth can reach full sun. Much disappointment 
often results from planting it in eastern Enedand. 
for instance, after seeing it flourishing almost os a 
weed where the rain&ll is high in Ireland and the 
west of Scotland. 

In the genus will also be found the canary 
creeper, which can be used for screening purposes 
and will thrive in full son or shade. Seed is sown 
in May in open ground and light supports supplied 
by way of pea sticks or strings: feilure is normally 
due to nothing more than lack of mokkurc. 

ToUra (Tulip). — Thrives in a deep, rich loam, 
but will do wdl for one season In ordinary garden 
soil. When used for bedding, bulbs must be lifted 
after flowering, replanted in a trench, and 
thoroughly watered. Sometimes tulips may he 
left in the ground if oonditlons are favourable, 
and then the stock only needs lifting and replant- 
ing every three years. To check the incidence of 
tulip fire plant m late November or early Decem- 
ber, covering the bulbs with 4-5 in. of soil and 
treat the ground with a fungicide like ** Botrilex.” 
Before doing so rake in a dressing of 2 os. super- 
pbospbate and 1 ox. sulphate of pota«h per square 
yard. A small collection of wild tuUps is being 
got together at Cambridge and grown there in the 
university Botanic Garden. 

Viola. — ^Thls name embraces panstes, violas, and 
violets. Although the viola has not got the rich 
colours of the pansy (or its attractive markings). 
It has got a remarkably long season of flower, and 
for this reason it Is invaluable as an edging plant 
or as ground cover for roses. Prop . — ^Botb plants 
are easily raised from seed sown in a frame in the 
spring, pricked out. and then transferred to their 
flowering positions in late May. Alternatively, 
seed may be sown in July for planting out in 
October. Named varieties increased by cuttings 
in a frame in late summer. 

VfrgiDia craeper.— 5ee Parthenodmia. 

Wallflower.— S m Gbefriantbus. 

Water Lily.— iSee Nymbhaea. 

Winter Sweet— ffee Chlmonanthiia. 

Wistaria. — One of the finest of all climbing 
plants for south or west walls or stout pergolas. 
Plants which do not flower, or only do so poorly, 
are probably seedlings and Uie true flowering habit 
cannot be induced: the only aolution la to replace 
with a grafted plant of known flowering capacity 
from a reliable nuraeryznan. All young dioots 
not required for the extensloii of biancheB riiould 
be Shortened to within 3 In. of the old stqm in the 
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autumn. Wlataiias Browine over treos do not 
requite pru]^]^. Layer dioots of current 

oeason 8 growth m the autumn. 

Zfaini& — ^E^-ha^y annual, ideally grown on 
moiBt. deep loam liberally enriched vdth well- 
decayed manure. Mulch with manure after 
planting and apply liquid fertilimr as buds appear: 
plantB must not suffer from ladle of water. See 
Annuahu 


Standard Relorenees. 

Chrysanthemums, by E. T. Thtatlewaite (Pen- 

g^) 1060 (6«.) 

Collins Guide to Roses, by Bertram Park 
(Gollins). 1062 (25it.). 

Eortvs Second, by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe 
Bailey (Mamnillan). 1047 (405.). 

B.H.B. DieiioMify of Oardenina, edited by F. J. 

Chittendep (Oxford). 1066 (14 guineas). 
Sanders' Encifelopaedia of Gardening, revised by 
A. O. L. Hellycr (Colllngridge). 1052 (215.). 


UAKlMa A LAWN 

In almost every garden the most prominent 
feature is the lawn, and often a lot of work Is put 
into making one without any great measure of 
success. Usually, the reason for failure may be 
found in faulty preparation of the soil or premrture 
sowing, albeit the blame is often placed on bird 
damage or poor seed. 

For anything like a reasonable turf, the site 
must be thoroughly dug and the content of 
organic matter increased by incorporating gener- 
ous quantities of materials like peat, leaf-mould, 
compost, sewage sludge, and animal manure. A 
dressing of these ingredients can be applied In a 
layer 8-*4 in. thick and burled in the bottom of the 
top spit of eoU. As the ground is dug to incor- 
porate the organic matter, roots of perennial 
weeds should be removed. 

If the site is one on which water tends to He or 
if the soil is heavy, then surface drainage should 
be sharpened by forking into the top 2 or 3 in. a 
liberal application of some coarse material such as 
builders* rubble, road grit, screened ashes, or 
coarse sand. In some cases this treatment will 
not be sufficient, and then the installation of land 
drains must be resorted to. This particular task 
is not as difficult as Is sometimes imagined, but, 
before a start is made, it is always a good plan to 
discuss the matter with an experience man. 

After the initial work a line tilth on the soil may 
be obtained by thoroughly raking and cross-raking 
and at the same time establishing a level surfkce. 
On this point, it should be remembered that good 
lawns can be made on undulating ground or on 
natural slopes, but the things to avoid are the 
shallow depressioiis where water will naturally 
tend to lie. Finally, ten to fourteen days before 
sowing the subsequent growth of grass can be 
encouraged by maldng an application of ** National 
Growmore *' at 2 oe. per sq. yd. 

Bowing is best done in the late summer at a time 
when the soil is moist For the purpose, a good 
mixture of seed should be obtained from a reliable 
seedsman, and It is worth paying a reasonable 
price for it. as. by and large, the coarsest and 
roughest grasses have the largest and heaviest 
seeds. Opinions differ on rates of sowing, but, 
with care and in a well-prepared soil. 1 oz. per 
sq. yd. is ample; heavier rates may give quicker 
reinuts. but the density of seedlings in such oasee 
often leads to the finer grasses being choked by 
the coarser ones. 

After sowing, the ground khould be lightly 
raked, but not rolled. At this stage the Important 
point is to protect the seed bed from birds by the 
use of hasd sticks, strings of papers tied to stakes 
after they have been dipped in lime-wash, and 
strands of black ootton. Subsequently, annual 
weeds may appear in quantity: these are of to 
consequence, and they will be e limin ated onoe the 
gross is cut regularly. Until a good turf is fonned 
-*-usuaUy abrat twelve months after sowing — it 
a not desirable (or probaMy , necessary) to use 
hoimoiM weed-killeis. See T33. 


Care of BhtaUiSbed Lawns. 

Mwt turf is never manured from year to year, 
and the s^ may seriously lack plant foods. In 
he first place thic can be corrected by making an 
application annually in the spring '* National 
Growmem ** at 1 os. per sq. yd. Subsequently, 
if growth la below par In the early p^ of the year 
an application of sulphate of ammonia can be 
made at the same rate. To avoid scorching or 
blackening of the foliage, each fertiliser can te 
niix^ with equal parts of dry soil or sand as a 
carrier to ensure even distribution and. what is 
most Important, each one should bo applied only 
when the turf Is wet and there is the prospect of 
rain to follow. Linked with this treatment, turf 
te always responsive to top dressingB. A compost 
for the purpose can be made up with: 

2 parts of loam: 

1 part of fdeved compost: 

1 part of fine peat or leaf soil. 

This may be used In the spring at 8-5 lb. per sq. 
yd. and if the sol) is heavy 1-2 parts of gritty sand 
may be added. 

With the Introduction of new designs in motor 
mowers, most lawns are jeriously overcut, and 
this has led to a sharp decline in the quality of 
the grass and the appearance of one or two per- 
nicious weeds. It is appreciated that special turf, 
such as tliat found on a bowling green, may be 
shaved off to In., but if a utility lawn is cut 
below half to l in., then the quality of the grass 
will deteriorate. Of course, it is a good thing to 
occaedonally cut the grass very short, but. con- 
versely, If the blades of the mower are set as low as 
possible and left like it throughout the season 
nothing but harm can result. The reason for this 
hard fact is that when the turf Is cut very close the 
grasses simply cannot develop and spread, and 
weeds will gradually establish themselves. 
Eventually the cultivator will be faced with the 
difficult problem of trying to deal with such 
plants as pearlwort. yarrow, and various mosses, 
all of which are resistant to hormones. 

As for the vexed question of whether or not to 
remove the mowings, there is no doubt that the 
best turf is found where the mowings are collected 
up, although in very dry weather they can be left 
on the surface. If the clippings are not removed 
the surfsice of the turf tends to becfune choked with 
Bcml-decayed organic matter, and conditions are 
brought about which are induclve to the spread of 
moss. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the finest turf is 
found on acidic — not alkaline-~soil8. For this 
reason, lime should not be applied as a general 
rule, for apart from helping the development of 
coarse grasses, it encourages the growth of clover. 
Of coiuse, there are times when lime is necessary, 
but the occasions are rare and before it is used it Is 
a good plan to test tbe soil by chemical means. 


THE FBUTT GARDEN. 

The guidance of an expert is probably more 
important in tbe growing of fruit tlian for most of 
the commoner vegetables and ornamentals. This 
is prbnarily because tbe majority of fruit trees 
and bushes are long-lived, and only in the case of 
strawberries can a diange of site or variety be 
made rasily and inexpensively. 

Gardens which are low-lying are very prone to 
damage from spring frosts, and should not have 
too much space devoted to fruit, as returns may 
well prove unprofitable. Here, as with the selec- 
tion of varieties, advice of a lo<^ expert is invalu- 
able. Borne varieties do better in certain localities 
and on certain soils than others, although personal 
preferences will naturally be met where possible. 
Varieties chosen should cover as long a season as 
is practicable so that the fruit can be used and 
enjoyed to the fulL 

Tree fruits ore grown on a rootstock, and for 
apples and pears special dwarfing stocks make 
these a possibility for the small garden. It is 
tliereforc important to explain to the nuisomnaa 
what type of tree is required. As a general rule, 
however, the smaller gardens will gain by oon- 
centxating on currants, gooseberries. laspbenieB. 
and strawberries. Plume and cherries have no 
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dwarfing stooks. and diould be Indoded onlr 
where suifioicnt room Is aTallable, 

Adequate preparation of the ground is im- 
portant. and wis. followed by good management, 
can result in worth-while crops bom most soils. 
proTiding they are reasonably of frost, well- 
drained. and sofflcientiy sonny. 


Apples.— CSan be grown on most soils. Manure 
should not be used when planting, except in sandy 
and chalky gardens. Obtain trees on dwarfing 
rootstocks, such as M.DL M.V1I. or MM.10C. 
Always stake trees on M.1X. otherwise this prac- 
tice is necessary only in exposed sites. The tie 
must be rigid, with a ** cushion ** between tree 
and stoke to avoid chafing, and must be renewed 
annually to avoid constriction. Plant between 
late October and early Blaroh, preferably before 
Christmas if soil and weather allow. Make the 
hole large enough to spread the roots evenly: 
firm thoroughly while filling in and plant level 
with the nursery soil mark already on the tree. 
Mulch around each tree with manure or compost, 
mainly to avoid drying out. and supplement with 
watering during the summer when necessary. 

In the first year any flowers produced are best 
pinched out to encourage root and shoot develop- 
ment. For walls or fenocs use oblique cordons 
or espaUers; these are also useful for flanking 
paths and lawns. Plant cordons 2^ ft. apart 
with 6 ft. between rows, and espaliers 12-16 ft. 
apart. For larger areas use budi trees 12-16 ft. 
apart. 

Manuring for cropping trees should be varied 
according to growth. Generally apply 1 os. 
sulphate of ammonia (or nitro chalk on add soils) 
In early March, repeating this In early April if 
trees are growing in gross. Give i os. sulphate of 
potash in February and add 8 os. of superphos- 
phate every third year. The above rates are per 
square yard, and a complete fertiliser can be used 
in lieu if preferred. 

Young bush trees should have main shoots 
reduced by half in early years to produce strong 
branches. Thereafter prune side shoots to three 
to six buds. For weak growers prune harder, 
and for strong growers prune less. It Is wiser to 
leave a strong tree unpruned than to prune It too 
severely, the latter merely encouraging even 
stronger growth. A few varieties (e.g., 'Brom- 
ley's Seedling,' * Worcester Pearmain ') fhiit at 
shoot Ups. and here a proportion of side Shoots 
should bo left unpruned. Sununer pruning is 
advisable on restrictod trees, such as cordons: 
for details see pears. Very few varieties are self- 
fertile. and at least two sorts diould be planted to 
ensure satisfactory crops. Good combinations 
are 'Cox's Orange Pippin* with 'Laxton's 
Fortune * and ' Winston ^ with the cooker * Lord 
Derby.' Seek expert advice on pairings if In 
doubt. 


Apricots. — These are often an unreliable firult to 
grow, needing a well-drained, calcareous loam and 
a warm wall for sucoeas. Train the tree as a fian, 
and once established pinch unwanted side shoots 
to four leaves in summer. Thin fhiits when 
young, these developing maii^ on spurs on older 
wood. * Moor Park ' and * Hemskirk ' are good 
varietiGB. 


BlaoKberrieo.— Allow plenty of room and train 
•gainst fonoes or wires. Autumn planting is 
piefeiable, using good, well-manured soil and 
outtiug back the cane to 9 in. from the ground. 
Mulch with manure eadh spring, water freely in 
diou^t. and cut out old canes as soon as they 
have fruited. Good varieties are 'Himalaya,' 
* Merton Tbomtoas,* and the paidey-leaved 
Uackberry. Inoreaae by tip layering. 


complicated. 'Early Biveis' with ‘BIgarrean 
Bcbrecken * and ' Merton Heart * with 'Waterloo* 
are good comblnatioDS. 

For the smaU garden the dwarf-growing, add 
Morello' cherry is more useful, bdng infinitely 
superior for preserves os well as self-fiprtile. U 
also succeeds on a north wall, but unlike sweet 
varieties, fruits only on one-year-edd wood. 

Currants, Black.— These are perhaps the most 
valuable of all hardy fruits, and bushes will give 
up to 10 lb. and more of currants with correct 
treatment. Plant from November to February, 
preferably autumn, at 6 ft. square on clean, 
heavily manured ground. Then cut all dioots to 
one bud above soil level. Mulch each spring with 
well-rotted manure and supplement with fertilisers 
if necessary. The mulch Is essential as much for 
keeping the soil moist as for a general feed. 

On established bushes prune preferably after 
fruiting or in winter, retaining Strong young wood 
and cutting out older shoots, where possible from 
ground level. If necessary, alternate bushes can 
be cut down completely every oBier year to main- 
tain vigour, as the bulk of the erflp is always borne 
on young wood. Increase by 8-in. cuttings of 
one-year-old wood taken in late September from 
healthy bushes. Bemove lower leaves and insert 
firmly with one bud above ground. Good varie- 
ties; 'Boskoop Giant.* 'WellJngtOD XXX,' 
* Baldwin.' 


Currants, Bed and White. — One or two well- 
grown bushes are usually sufficient for the average 
household. Plant between November and March 
at a minimum of 6 ft. square on well-manured 
ground and mulch each spring. Supplement with 
fertilisers if necessary, potash being particularly 
Important in the form of sulphate of potadi at 1 os. 
per sq. yd. in February. Gan be grown os cordons 
or fons against walls or fences, on which the pinch- 
ing of young side shoots to four leaves in mid-June 
is essential. Winter pruning of all types simply 
involves cutting side shoots to one bud and tip 
pruning branch leaders. Propagate by 12-iii. 
cuttings of young shoots in late September inserted 
to half their length with all buds removed except 
the top four. 'Jliis enables the bush to be grown 
on a " leg." A permanent framework of branches 
is then develop^, as. in contrast to the black 
currant, fruit is borne on spiun on the old wood. 
Good varieties: * Laxton's No. 1,* * Bed Lake,' 
* White Grape.* 

Damson . — See Plums. 


Figs.— A warm south wall Is usually essential, 
' Brown Turkey ' being one of the few reliable 
outdoor varieties. Plant in a brick or concrete 
trough (with drainage holes) about 2i ft. wide. 
6 ft. long, and 2i ft. deep so that the root run is 
restricted. This will curb exocsslTe growth 
(which otherwise is difficult to control) and en- 
courage fruiting. Plant in March for preference, 
to avoid frost iniury to young shoots, and then 
train ftm-wise. A rich soil is not essential. Figs 
visible as such In the autumn will never over- 
winter, and Edhould be rubbed out. Those the 
sise of a pea and less at the tips of short, well- 
ripened shoots, on the other hand, are the poten- 
tial crop for the following year, and should be 
covered in severe weather to avoid frost damage. 
To encourage the formation of these embrsro fruits 
pinch young shoots back to the fifth leaf in late 
August. Winter prune in March, removing any 
wood that is frosted, overcrowded, or worn out; 
growths dionld be spaced at about 1 ft. Apply • 
spring mulch and water freely when required to 
avoid premature fruit drop. 


Cbaniaa^— Sweet cberrlee are unaolted to moat 
nirdens. The treea become too large, and must 
ba ifianted in aelected pairs to fruit aatlafoctorlly, 
•a aU varietiea are sdf-aterlle. Large wall apaoea 
are ideal for fim trees, as the fruit can then be 
protected from btada by the use of nets. Ptnoh 
aids ahoota on fima to four leaves in July; ftorthar 
fM Hinitnf hwing ||g fiif piimMi. Expertadvloe 
ui e asan tl a l to anaum tbat anitabto vaiietias are 


growtt together, the ihetora involved being 


Oooaebatrlea.- Need oonditiona and 

very aimilar to red oniianta. but with rather noune 
mouture to ensure ample new wood, aa this bean 
fruit aa well aa the older wood. Apply sulphate of 
ammonia and aiflphate of potakh annually in late 
February at up u> 1 os. per aq. yd. of each In 
additton to mulching. Oon also be grown aa 
coedona, etc., aa for red ounants. Pruning is 
also similar though not quite so aevere. as the 
young wood is piodnotlve of fruit. Outtinga are 


more difficult to root, and for beat 
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be taken to ndd-S^tober, aeatn as for ted 
cimante. Good varieties: Lancer.' 'L^llor,* 

' Whtoham's Industry.’ 

Grapes. — Outdoor vtoes should be srown aisainst 
a ivarm south- or south-west-tooinn wall. With 
good cultivation, the grapes should then ripen 
snooessfhllT provldi^ stotable varieties are 
chosen. In preparing the site ensure that it is 
well drained and break up the soD to a depth of 
about 2 ft. Add bone meal to the top few Inches 
at 4 08 . per sq. yd. and incorporate mortar rubble, 
pfioticalarly on the heavier soils. Do not dig to 
any manure except on poor, light soils, but always 
apply some as a mulch after planting, repeating 
this every iroring. On poor, hungry soils the im- 
portation of some fibrous loam is advisable where 
possible. 

Plant in November or, toiling this, before early 
March, with the stem about 0-0 in. away ftom the 
wall. Firm well and then wait a further two 
months before todng to any wires or stakes, in 
case of soil slnkage. Cut the vine back in winter 
to well-ripened wood and to lust above a bud. 
The training of subsequent growth will then 
depend on the space available, single and double 
cordons being the most convenient. Unwanted 
shoots should be pinched at about 2 ft. in summer 
and leading shoots oareftilly tied to to wire 
or bamboo supports. The following winter 
(December) prune leading shoots back to well- 
ripened wood so as to leave 3-4 ft. of new growth. 
Then out all laterals hard back to one bud. In 
spring reduce young side shoots to one at each 
bod. stop laterals at about 12 In., and pinch any 
sub-laterals that may devdop to the first leaf. 
Do not allow any crop to develop, except perhaps 
one bunch if growth is adequate: others should be 
pinched off. As fruit develops, thinning should 
be done as required. Winter prune as before, 
and then in the third summer four or five bunches 
of grapes can be allowed if the vine is healthy, 
the crop then increasing annually. Shoots carry- 
ing bunches should be pinched to two leaves 
beyond the bunch. Winter pruning is repeated 
each year as already described. Sour top-soil 
should be carefully removed when necessary and 
replaced with good loam while the vine is dormant. 
Good varieties: * Black ELamburgh * and * Foster’s 
Seedling.' 

Loganberries.— A very popular hybrid berry 
which should be treated as for blackberries. A 
thornless form is now available. Suitable for a 
north wall. 

Medlars. — ^A tree of spreading habit, the peculiar 
ftutts of whioh are best used for Jelly before they 
are folly ripened. Most soils are suitable, aud no 
pruning is needed except to keep in shape. 


in Jars for Christmas use, paeiking salt and coconut 
fibre between each layer of nuts. 

Woto^.— Special, grafted variettos are now 
imUable which produce early crops compared 
vdth the unreliable seeding trees t^t used to be 
planted. Plant between October and March and 
water w^ in spring and summer. Do not prune, 
as walnuts ble<^ b^y. Gather nuts to itod-Joly 
for pickling. For storing allow to drop naturally 
and remove outer husk Immediately, scrubbing the 
shell dean and then drying thoroughly. The 
^ells can be bleached if necessary before storing 
^he nuts as for cobs above. 

Peaches.— This fruit along with its dose ally, 
/ho nectarine, is best grown against a warm sooth 
or south-west wall, but two varietiOB of peach, 
‘Peregrine’ and more particularly 'Bochestev 
will succeed as bodies to the open in southern 
England. The fan-trained peach is one dT the 
most dilfioult trees to keep to order, as sufflcieDt 
new dioots must be retained annually to replace 
old wood. This is essential, as it is only the pre- 
vious year's shoots which bear fruit. Badly 
placed dioots are rubbed out when only an inch 
long, and the principle is to allow one young 
replacement shoot to develop near the base of 
each fruiting dioot, pruning back to the former 
and tying It to as soon as all fruit has been picked. 
Other shoots may be used to extend the ton where 
space allows or to replace any brandieB or parts of 
them whidi may have become worn out. Other 
unwanted shoots are bound to arise during each 
summer, and these are either removed immedi- 
ately or pinched to three leaves and then removed 
when pruning to late summer. Those dioots 
retained are spaced at about 4 to. apart. 

Most peaches are self-fertile, but band-potlinat- 
ing on sunny days oan improve the set. Excessive 
feeding diould be avoided, vaning this according 
to each tree’s performance, but as a general rule 
a suTfiice mulch of well-rotted manure or compost 
should always be given eadi spring, together with 
sulphate of potash at 1 os. per sq. yd. Prick 
over and rake off top-soil and replace with good 
loam every few years. Never allow the sub-soil 
to dry out — ^this can quickly occur against warm 
walls— and water thoroughly when doing so to 
ensure an even distribution of moisture. On the 
other hand, drainage must be satisfactory to 
avoid waterlogging. 

There are numerous other essential operations 
to the growtog of trained x>eacih trees (for example, 
fruit thinning), and it is impossible to deal with 
these adequately to brief notes. Would-be 
growers should therefore seek expect advice and 
obtain literature dealing speoffically with the crop 
rather than risk disappointment. Good varieties 
for outside wall training include: PeacheK 
’ Peregrine.' * Bellegarde.* NedaiHneK * Early 
Kivexs.' • Lord Napier.' 


Naotartocs. — fruit very closely allied to the 
peach but with a richer flavour and needing rather 
more warmth. The skin is smooth, as distinct 
from the hairiness of the peach. For frdl details 
see Poach. 

NutA— most important kinds grown are 
cobnuts, the closely related filberts, and walnuts, 
but none of these is cultivated to any great 
extent. The two former kinds flower very early 
to February, and are therefore predisposed to frost 
damage; similarly, the young shoots of walnuts 
are easily injured by spring frosts, and all are 
therefore Inadvisable for frosty areas. 

OobwuU and Alberto.— Highly developed fonns 
of the ordtofiJT hazel nut. The nut of a cob Is 
only parley covered by the husk, wheresa a 
filb^ is completely enclosed by it, this being 
the essentialaifferenoe between the two. Will 
grow on most soils, including the poorer ones, and 
spacing should be about 16 ft., choosing sites shel- 
tered from the colder winds. Plant during the 
autumn. Prune established bashes in March, 
catting back shoots that have borne nuts to two 
or three buds: stremg young shoots are cut back 
to a catkin near their base, and the weaker ones 
are left untouched. In August any strong new 
side growths are " brutted "—that is, broken off — 
and toft InuGiiR until the Mudbpruxil^ Gather 
the nuts as they toll and allow to dry. Thenstore 


Pears.— The requirements for pears are similar 
to those for apples, but the necessity for adequate 
summer and autumn warmth rules out many 
varieties for northern areas. In these lees- 
tovoured localitlee enquire which vaileiteB do suo- 
oeed, and where possible make use of a warm, 
soutb-flftcing wall. Protection from wind is very 
important, particularly from the cold easterlies of 
spring. Many soil types grow pears satisfimtorily, 
providing dndnage is good and the trees are lookra 
after. Plant as for apples. Fertiliser requirementc 
are also similar once cropping commenoos, except 
that pears may require a little more nitrogen. 

itanlng (winter) la oomparatively simple, the 
spur pruning given for apples suiting sB except a 
very few pears. Initial shaping is essential, cut- 
ting the stronger shooto selceted to form branches 
by about half their length and keeping the centre 
of the tree open. For cordons and other restricted 
forms of tree, to which pears lend thennsclves 
rartlonlarly woU, summer pruning to advisable, 
ms involves shortening all young fihoots more 
than 10 to. to length to about 5 to. from the base. 
Do this when the base of such shoots to hardening 
and taming brown in ooloaT< usually tote July- 
early August. Pruned shoots may then be forther 
reduced to winter. Bach summer treatment may 
also be given to trained api^ trees with advamtUGe 
dwing August. 

Only a Urn psais are self-fortlle and *Ooii- 
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ftrenoe * Jb the most reliable if only one tree can 
be planted. Good poUinsttaur pairings include 
* Lazton'e Superb ' with * Doyenne du Clomioe ’ 
and *Oonferenoe* with 'Williame* Bon Chre- 
tien.* Barly varietleB should be picked a little 
before ripening and used auickly. 


Plums. — This general term includes gages and 
damsons. Numerous varieties are easy to grow 
but are unsuited to small gardens because of the 
amount of space required. Unlike apples and 
pears, there are no dwarfing rootstocks, and a 
minimum spacing of 14 ft. should be allowed for. 
growing the trees as half standards, or fan-trainod 
against a south or west wall. Flowering Is during 
April, and frost damage can be serious in some 
seasons. Plant preferably in the autumn, and by 
early March at the latest, using no manure unless 
soil is distinctly poor. Young trees should be 
staked during their early years, and must not be 
allowed to rub against the support. 

Pruning should be reduced to a minimum, as the 
spores of silver leaf disease gain entry through 
wounds such as pruning cuts and stake rubs. 
Shorten branch leaders on young trees Just as 
buds are bursting, but on older trees prune only 
when blanches became overcrowded. Do this 
between June and August, when the risk of silver 
leaf is at a minimum. Gut cleanly and coat the 
wounds thoroughly with a bituminous paint: 
treat broken branches similarly immediately they 
are noticed. Trees fruiting heavily should have 
the branches supported and the fruit thinned in 
late June. Side shoot? on fans must be cut to 
four to five leaves in late June and reduced still 
forther following picking if necessary. Feed 
cropping trees regularly to encourage new growth, 
using well-rotted manure or sulphate of ammonia 
at 1 08 . per sq. yd. in early spring. Some varieties 
are self-fertile Including * Victoria.* *Oullln*r 
Golden Gage.* and * Merryweather Damson.' 



A WBUi-PLaNTBD Tbkb. Ulustiating (A) a good 
method of tying and (B) sapling firmly 
seemed with sacking around the trunk and 
hdd with stout oozd. 


each canc back to 12 in. Do not attempt to crop 
them in their first year, or the production of young 
canes for the following srear's fruit will suffer. 

A semi-shaded position will answer, but full sun 
is preferable for quality firult. New canes should 
be looped with string to a posb-and-wire fence and 
later tied individually to each wire when fully 
hardened. Space them at about 4 in. and remove 
any weak or diseased canes at ground level. In 
late February cut each cone to Just above the top 
wire, which ic usually 6*-6 ft. high. This removes 
any damaged tips and may encourage fruiting over 
a longer length of cane. In the second summer a 
fair crop should result, and netting against birds 
is essential. Begular watering is Imperative hi 
dry weather, and spring and summer mulches of 
well-TOtted manure or compost should always be 
applied. Supplement this in March with nitrogen 
and potash (fertittsers) if required, this depending 
on bow wdl the ground was manured before plant- 
ing. After fruiting cut out all old canes and tie 
in the new ones os already described. * Mailing 
Promise* and ' Lloyd George * aip good varieties. 

For autumn-fruiting varieties prune all canes 
to the ground In late February ^d tie in the best 
during the summer for cropping in September- 
October. 'September* is a good variety, and 
* Lloyd George * can also be used. 


StrawberrlSB. — ^Thls is the one fruit that should 
be Included in the vegetable garden. Fresh 
ground can then be used regularly for ectabllshing 
new beds. Plants more than two years old are 
seldom profitable, and the best fruit is always 
picked from healthy ono-year-oldc planted the 
previous August or September. Runners put In 
later than early October should be deblossomed 
the following spring, the reward being a much 
heavier crop in the second year. This wastes 
ground, however, and early planting io preferable 
on all counts. Prepare the ground well in advance 
of planting and dig in plenty of well-rotted manure 
or compost or both, as this is the key to success. 

Because of virus diseases order certified plants 
foam a fruit nursery and bum any unhealthy ones 
in old beds liefore planting. Insert firmly with 
the hose of the crown of each plant Just at soil 
level and reftnn after winter frosts: space at 
20 in. In rows and 2 ft. 6 In. between rows (3 ft. if 
possible). A mulch of rotted manure or compost 
is beneficial each autumn, and if this is lacking 
apply sulphate of potash at 1 oa. per sq. yd. in- 
stead. Bonemcal is also advisable in spii^ and 
again in July, but quick-acting nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers should normally be avoided. 

During flowering cover the plants where possible 
to guard against frost damage reducing the crop. 
Keep the ground weed-firee and remove runners 
regularly; a few plants ohould always be grown 
away foom the main bed, deblossomed and kept 
purely for runner production, as this then helps 
to reduce the spread of virus. Ruthlessly bum 
any plant that remains stunted. Including its 
runners, as this is usually a symptom of vims 
disease. When the young fruits are Just forming 
sproEkd clean straw underneath them to avoid 
spladdng from the soil; it is a mistake to do this 
too early, as It Increases the risk of foost damage. 
Not the fouit against birds and remove any rotting 
when picUng. 

After fruiting remove and bum all old foliage, 
weeds, and straw, and feed as already described. 
Plant a percentage of new. vigorous runners each 
year on freah ground, at the some time burning 
the old ones they are repladng. Good varieties 
include * Royal Sovereign.^ ' Oambridge Favourite,' 
fi.nrt * Talisman.* 

Alpine strawberries require similar treatment, 
preferably with a soml-ahaded position, and should 
be raised from seed. Perpetual fruiting types 
(xmtlnne fruiting on and off well into the autumn, 
and should be treated as for ordinary varieties. 
In all oases doches can be used from late February 
onwards to obtain early fruit. 


Bagplwn1e8^--Tlie8e are an ideal fruit for the 
*ni>ii garden, bat beoanse of virus disease always 
boy certified aanas from a fimlt muaery. Plant 
between November and March on clean, well- 
mBimred gronnd, allowing 18 in. between esnes 
and d ft between fowi. After planting prune 
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Ti9 gardening 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The vegetable garden is, or should be. an in- 
tegral part of home economy nowadays. Home- 
grown vegetables, although requiring consIdeTable 
labour, arc cheaper and fresher than most diop 
supplies. The ideal site is in an open, sunny 
position sheltexed from cold winds with the soil 
a deep, rich loam well supplied liith humus; 
quite obviously very few gardens have the ideal 
dte. and we have to do the bert we can with the 
ground available. In laying out the veg^ble 
plot, ease of working should be oonsideied: the 
lines of vegetables should go from north to south, 
and paths should be wide enough for a tenow to 
pass. The vegetable lines should not be too long, 
or the soil will be trodden down too much. 

Each individual will have to decide the siso of 
his plot according to the amount and types of 
vegetables required, and the land available. 
Shelter from a bedge or wall is desirable, and a 
plot about 00 ft. by 30 ft. can be made to produce 
a succession of vegetables to feed an average family 
over the year. Land preparation is important: 


the carry-over of some pests and diseases and 
prodding for a frill use of the manures in the soil, 
as different groups of vei»tables need more of 
B^e nutrients than others. It also allows the 
clearance of one section to enable winter digging 
and manuring to be carried out. On this frredily 
manured plot peas, beans, onions, leeks, and let- 
tuces, all revelling in rich ground, should be 
grown. The next plot, manured for the prgvUnu 
crop, can be used for root orope—early potatoes, 
carrots, parsnip, and beet. A light dressing of 
artificial fertiliser such as ** National Growmore ** 
should bo applied before sowi^. On the third 
plot the green vegetables should be grown: a 
dressing of fertilisers is desiiable. and lime should 
also be applied. 

In the following season the root crops can be 
grown on the plot which was manured the previous 
year, and the brassicas grown on the land vacated 
by the root crops. The plot on which the brassicas 
were growing is double dug and manured ready 
for the peas, beans, and onions. A system of thlB 
tirpe proves very satisfactory, but numerous varia- 
tions can be devised, and it is really a matter for 



Doublb Diogino — A sound cultural practice. A trench 2 ft. wide and the depth of a spade is taken 
out at A and placed as shown. The bottom of trench A is then forked up and filled in with soil 
from B and the process repeated with C and D. eta In double digging the sub-soil is ahoaifs left 
on the bottom and never brought to the surfhce. 


on a new site the weeds should be cut down and 
removed, but any turf can be left and dug in. 
The land should be dug two spits deep (** double 
digging ’*) in winter, and for this the plot is divided 
into two longitudinally and a trench 2 ft. wide 
and 10 in. deep Is dug out at one end. as diown on 
the accompanying diagram. The sub-soil below 
the trench is then broken up and manure or com- 
post Incorporated (or turf if grassland is being 
dug). The next strip is then dealt with in a 
similar manner, and this continues down the plot 
until the last trench, which is then filled with the 
loose soil frrom the first trench. 

Clay soils which are sticky are much improved 
by humus and constant working, but should not 
be dtjg in wet weather. Bandy soils also require 
plenty of humus to conserve moisture, but are less 
fertile, though often warmer and earlier. For 
the majority of vegetables a dightly add soO is 
best, and a dresdiig of lime is only desirable if the 
son is too add. Double digging is not necessary 
each year, and single digging, carried out in a 
similar manner without breaking up the second 
spit, or a light forking over is sulfident for some 
eroPB, provided the ground has been wdl oul- 

^^^l£^l^!^r%th vegetables most be designed 
to provide a sucoesdon through the year and to 
utilise the fUU capadty of the ground by catch 
crops and a suitable sucoeasion. The land can be 
divided into four plots; one is used for the more 
or less permanent crops, such as asparagus, rhu- 
barb. and globe artiwom and the other three 
will provide a rotation. This Is used to stop any 
group of vegetables behig grown on the same land 
mote than once in every three years, so preventing 


the gardener to decide his best method. The 
growing of mainorop potatoee will oomplicate the 
system, as a large area is usually required. They 
are better grown separately in another part of the 
vegetable garden. 

Dsaally it is wise to have a small piece of ground 
available for a nursery bed. This should be of 
good, fine soil in which seeds oan be sown to supply 
the main plot. In all cases seed should be sown 
very thinly to prevent the necessity for much 
pricking out, and a sAug-kiUer is often a wise 
precaution to use before sowing. Sowing dates, 
as given, are mainly for growers In the South. In 
the North sowing dates in spring will be generally 
two weeks or more later and autumn operations 
the same amount earlier. Any gardener most 
adjust his work to suit local conditiODs of soil end 
climate, and this knowledge is only gaii^ by 

vegetable garden to at 
all times desiiable: weeds and rubbUb only bar- 
boor pests and diseases, and the hoe dioold be 
busy whenever possible. Waste material can be 
utiltoed in that essential of the modem garden^ 
the oompost heap. See Manatee and Fertfitoers 
for desOTbtlon. 

Frames and Oloohes.— gardener to able to 
extend the season of many crops by protecting 
them under frames and olocthes: this to partion- 
larly oseful where spring or' early autunm fimte 
are prevaleDt. The use of ficames to limited, as 
they are in a fixed poslthm, but neverthetoee they 
are very neefUl for obtahm out-af-seMon salad 
oropB, eapeoially if they axe heated by eleotxtolty 
or a hot bed. 
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dodties have iha adTsntace of raobflitr and 
GUI be need on a number of oropB In Bnooeaslon, 
Basentlally. each la a mnnbn of pieces of idaes In 
a tent or bam diape bold together by wire. Fat- 


Dwaif Taileties dionld bo used for growing 
under blo(ibeB. although methods of raising the 
cloGhes another foot or so have been derlsed and 
are on the market, which allow the use of taller 


tern, and height vary aooordtng to the crop growing yarietieB. Many different yegetablee can 
to ooreied and mannfaoturer^s design. A be helped to some extent in the early stages, 
good doche should be of simple design, rigid and ^ — *■ - 


capalde of standing up to ordinary winds, easily 
transported, and well ventilated. 

The low bam cloche is probably the most 
economical type. This is 28 in. wide and 18 in. 
high when erected, and will allow two rows of 
lettuce to be grown, with an intercrop of another 
vegetable. The large bom ox bam cloche of 
similar design, but with 12 - 10 . side is 19 in. high 
in the centre, enabling taUer crops, s. 0 ., peas and 
dwarf beans, to be grown on. almoet to maturity. 


besldee those orope which can be grown entirely 
under doohes: the grower must dedde what crope 
be needs and ilt a rotation to cover as many crops 
as possible with the dochee available. This is 
mainly a matter of experience, hot books on the 
subieot will suggest many variationB that can be 
tried. Intercropping with quick-matnrhig crops 
can also be practised. As instances, radish or 
mustard and cress can be cropped between two 
rowBof lettuce, or a row of 008 lettuce can be grown 
between two rows of cabbage lettuce. 



PLASTIC 


Ttfbs ofClocrbs— The most popular is the ham cloche; with 12-In. sides It will cover strawberries 
and peas and beans in their early stages. The low bam will accommodate three rows of lettuce 
in winter and cucumbers in the summer. Plastic doches are growing in popularity, especially 
those patterns using toughened plastic, and have some decided advantages over glass ones. 


The tomato cloche has sides 24 in. square and a 
basal width of 20 in. Many others of various 
shapes and sixes are offered; the amateur should 
buy to suit his own requirements. Other 
materiale have been tried Instead of glass with 
vairing suooesB. Plastic doches are on the 
market but their lightness entails very safe 
aDcbormg. and at the moment glass still seems to 
be the beet material in moet instances. 

Gardening under doches obviously is a subieot 
too large to be dealt with in a few sentences, and 
the reader would be well advised to refer to one of 
the books mentioned in the blbliogiaphy for fuller 
Information. A few of the main points are men- 
tioned here and also under the Individual crops. 

OlodKe cultivation is an intensive method of 
production, and this means that the land must he 
well enltivated and manured to ensure good- 
qnaltty crops at all times. About ten days before 
crops are sown or planted the doches should be 
put in the poettion where they axe to be used, to 
warn the solL The catop Is sometimes sown a 
month before the ncmnal date, and this piewaim- 
ing ensues that the sofl can be cultivated to a 
good tilth, as wdl as giving the plants a good start. 
Watering is a problem that often bothers the 
amateu. Provided the soU Is wdl watered at 
sowing time, there dumld he no need to decloohe 
to wafer. Sain seeping nnder the dodieB*And 
a sptaj dixeofced over them oocaskmally wBl 
pmvlde enough Ibr the mop in normal weather; 
on to, sandy soils it may m neoaasary to spray 
over toe doohes moss often. AmnlDhofoenipost 
is aJso very nsefhl to help retain water. 


It must be remembered that the glass of clodies 
will need cleaning from time to time; the crop 
still needs the maximum light available, although 
shading of certain crops may be necessary in hot 
sun. 

Artlohofces.— Two different plants are grown as 
artichokes. One, the Jerusalem artichoke (Helion- 
thua UiberoBUBl is related to the sunflower and is 
grown for its tuberous roots, which are second in 
food value only to the potato. It will grow in 
poor soil, hut amply repays good cultivation, and 
may be placed at the more exposed end of the 
vegetable plot as a windbreak and screen. Tubers 
should be planted during February or March, on 
well-manured ground in drills 4r-0 In. deep, and 
2 ft. 6 in. apart, with 16 in. between the tubers. 
Hoe frequently dulng the summer and cut the 
staOcB down in early winter. The tubers may then 
be lifted and stor^ or better dug as required, 
reserving a number for replanting the following 
February. 

The other type, the globe artieboko (Cvnaru 
soolvmus), is often grown as an ornamental plant, 
but is esteemed as a vegetable for its young, fleshy 
flower>head8, which must be cut before the scales 
begin to open, after which they become hard and 
unpalatable. A deep, rich, weU-manuied soil is 
lequiied, and after planting in early spring in rows 
4 ft. aim, with 2 ft. between the plants, a com- 
post or mannxe mulch is beneficial. A good crop 
may be expected for five or six yean provided an 
eannal dxeaeing of manure ie applied. After this 
time they should be leplaced by young sdokers. 
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pbtnted In a Mh position. A coverins of stiaw 
or Inadran on the tnowns Is advlsahle daring 
winter. 

AflpazafBa.--^ls win grow on most types of 
soil provided that drainage Is good and that 
plenty of otgaalo matter is available. The site 
for the asparagus bed should be double dug in the 
autumn prior to planting, and a generouslUeedug 
of about half a barrow load of manure per square 
yard incorporated. Crowns up to three years 
old may be bought, but It Is found that one-year- 
old crowns give the best results. Phuxts may be 
obtained cheaply by sowing seed In late Ufarch in 
drills li In. deep and 18 In. apart and thinning 
the seedlings to 4 in. apart. It Is thou^t that 
male plants produce more stalks of better quality 
than female plants, but at present no supplies of 
male crowns alone are available. 

Planting may be on the single-row system or the 
wlde-bed system. In ihe single-row ssrstem 
crowns are planted 18 in. apart in rows 44 ft. 
apart: the wide-bed system consists of 6-ft. beds, 
with three rows of crowns 16 in. apart each way. 
and 2 ft. between each bed. Planting is b^ 
done during April and the plants arc placed In a 
trench 8 in. deep and 1 ft. wide, with a rilght 
ridge at the base, and covered with 3 in. of soU. 
Hie remaining soil te worked in daring the summer. 
The roots diould never be allowed to dry out. 

The following March 2 oz. per sq. vd. of sulphate 
of ammonia should be applied; in subsequent 
years 3 oz. per sq. yd. of ^National Orowmore " 
applied at the same time, followed by 2 oz. per sq. 
yd. of sulphate of ammonia In June, after cutting, 
can be used. Salt, as a fertiliser. Is not reernn- 
mended nowadays. An annual dressing of 
manure or compOBt in November Is desirable. 

No cutting should be done for the first two years 
after planting and only a light cut taken in the 
third year. After this a siz-to-eight-week season 
beginning In early May Is usoaL The spears 
should be cut when about 4 In. above soil level 
and severed about 2 or 8 in. below the soil, giving 
an overall length of 6-7 in. The fitonds should 
be cut In October before the seeds drop, but not 
daring the summer, as the plant is weakened. 
Weeds should be kept down and in the autumn 
the plant may be earthed up. 

Varieties: 'Gfmuover'sOmoesal' and *S;idner'8 
Pedig^* 

Beans. Three types are commonly grown, as 
follows: 

Broad Beans are the hardiest and can. In warm 
gardens, be sown daring autumn to efixtain an 
early crop. Little is gained by this as a rule, and 
sowing in weU-manured ground in February, when 
the soil is frost free, with sooceosional sowings 
during March and J^ril. is generally better in 
most gardens. The soil is broken down, finely 
raked, and the seed sown 9 In. apart in drills 8 in. 
deep, with 18 in. between each row. If double 
rows are sown 10 in. should be left between the 
rows, and 2 ft. between each pair of rows. Stak- 
ing may bo necessary. Plants from sowings under 
glass or under doebes in January may be used to 
obtain an earlier crop; the doebes should be 
removed in March and a farther crop sown, and 
leclocbed. 

Bla^ aphis wae a serious pest, bnt is now easily 
diedtsd by pinching out the young Upsand apply- 
ing malathion or lindane as soon as any are seen. 
The pods may be used before the beans are folly 
d and sliced as axe runner beans, but 
r they are picked when the beans are well 
t not tough. 

‘Aquaduloe* and *Oieea Master- 


Dwait Beam (which tndude Frendi, Kidney, 
and Haricot Beam) may be dther used w young 
pods in a similar maimer to runnn UaaiB or 
ripened In the pod fixr winter use. A rich well- 
mannzed soil tfves the best results, and seeds 
sown during the first week in May. 2 In. dero and 
6 in. api^ in dilllB 18 in. apart, may to followed 
by a secona sowing at the end of May. Theyoung 
plants should to Uiinned out to 1 ft. apart ^d 
small twigs used to stake them. If sown wlin. 
firost damage may ooeur. Seeds nm aim be 
sown In the greenhouse and the seedlfois tians- 
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planted, or sown under cloObes in the last week in 
provided the soil has been prewarmed. 

^ The plants, as long as the pods are picked over 
frequently, will continue to bear until the frosts: 
t little liquid manure will to benefic^ daring 
to summer. A late sowing in July, doched in 
September, will continue the season into the 
autumn. 

If paired for winter use (Haricot vailetleB) 
certain plants should be left unpicked and the pods 
dlowed to ripen on the plants. They should not 
be picked green; if unripe when frosts come, the 
plmts should to palled up and dried in a shed. 

Varieties: *The Prfaioe* (Cloche). * Master- 
piece.* and * OomtesBe de Chombotd ' (Haricot). 

Rturnsr Beans are the most popular type, and 
can be grown in two ways: either without stakes. 
In which case the tips of main and side shoots are 
regularly pinched out to make a busby, dwarf 
plant, a method often used by formers, or staked, 
with cross poles, allowing the plants to dimb to 
the tops of the poles before pinching. Seed is 
sown from early May (mid-April under doohes) 
until late June, depending on the danger of frost, 
usually in a double row with drills 16 in. apart, and 
with seeds 8 in. deep and 6 in. apart in the rows, 
alternate plants helm removed later. 

Staking should be done as soon as the first pair of 
leaves unfoldB. and a surfooe mulch Is then applied. 
If the beans are to bo dwarfod the rows dimd to 
about 18 In. or 2 ft. apart, and pinching may to 
required about once a weds. A good, well- 
manured soil is essential, and plenty of moisture 
is required. The fiowers may fidl to sot In dry 
weather, and an evening spray of water is hdpfol 
in preventing this ** naming off.** Harvesting 
should to carried out regularly while the pods ore 
young, before the seeds swdl; older pods are 
stringy and seldom worth eating. 

Varieties: * White Gear * (white-flowered, heavy 
cropper) and * Streamline.' 

Beetroot — ^From mid-April onwards variettes of 
beet may be sown on soil that has not recently 
been manured but is in good heart: on freddy 
manured soils coarse, forimd roots subieot to crack- 
ing occur. If in poor condition a light dressing of 
a complete fertiliser should to given before sowing. 
Sow in drilk 1 in. deep and 12 in. apart and make 
a first thinning to 4 In. apart when the first rough 
leaf appears, and a seooDd later, leaving 9 in. 
between the plants. Transplanting Is inadvisable. 
Early roots for summer pulling may to obtained 
from a sowing of a Globe type in mid-Apr^l. and 
the main sowing should to made during May or 
early June for the winter supply. Aoowingnnder 
clodbes in late February will provide roots for 
pulling in late May. 

Gn a heavy soil the oval-rooted types are tost, 
but on a lighter soil the long-rooted types may be 
used. A soiriw in late July of the Globe type 
will provide beet for use at the end of winter. 



__ beet from early sowings may to palled as 
required; the crop diould to allowed to 
mature and Is lifted in October before the toots 
become woody and tough. Any damaged roots 
should not to stored. Twist off the tops just 
above the roots, shake the soil from the roots, 
and store in boxes of sand or peat in a frost-free 
died. If damped outside, straw and a thidc 
layer of soli Bhould to used: if frost xeodieB them 

^^ariSfi? ^giobe— * Detroit B^* * Bed GHpbe. 
and ' Crimson Globe oval—* Ocfolmm Bax^ *; 
long—* Chdtenham Green Top.* 

Sugar beet is similar but is whtt& not xed- 
flesbed, and is mainly a form crop: if desired it 
may to grown in a dmihur mannor. Care dionld 
be taken In hoeing all beet oropB to avoid damage 
to the Mnaii surfhoe roots which food the swollen 
rootstock. 

Boreode^ee Khto. 

BraRioa.— A generic iiaitoof vegetables usually 
known to gardeners as "greens.** Thto group 
includes brussds sprouts, cabbages, caullfioim, 
kale, tuniipB. kohl-rabi, hroooc^ and oouve 
tronohuda. as they axe aU rdaim dmBsx soil 
sad cultural treatment is needed, aro many peibe 
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and diaeaMs are common to them. Bach ia dealt 
with under a aepaiate heading. 

BrooooU.— 5 m OanUflower. 

Bninela 8]mda.— Young ptamta ftom aeed 
aown thinly m a nuiaery aeed bed during mid- 
March can be tzanaplanted during May or June. 
The aoi) ahould be firm, well drained, in good 
heart, and contain adeauate lime, aome manure 
preferably having been dog In during the winter: 
a Bupplementary dieaaing of 2 oz. auperphoaphate 
and 1 oa. of aulphate of potaah per aquare ys^ la 
given before planting. The young plants diould 
be set out 3 ft. apart both ways, planted firmly, 
and watered in thoroughly. Begular hoeing ia 
neoeaBBrv, and about a month after planting a 
little soil should be drawn round the sterna. 

If growth seems weak a top dressing of nitro- 
cfaalk should be given and this repeated in early 
September. Aa the lower leaves yellow, out 
them off and gather the sprouts as they mature, 
plddng fitnn the bottom of the stem. Where 
space is available a succession of sowings ftom 
Match to June can be made to lengthen the crop- 


Jlub root, the worst disease of bnuBBioas, is kept 
in check by only using well-limed, well-drained 
soil, and dipping the roots in 4% calomel before 
planting, and cabbage root fly. a frequent insect 
pest, by usittg dieldrin. 

Varieties: early — * Oambildge No. 1 mid- 
season— *Bous Lench* and ^Triumph* (dark 
foliage, distinct). 

Cabbage.— Sowings in March and Aprfl for sum- 
mer use. in May or June for winter use. and in 
late July or August for spring use will give a suc- 
cession of cabbages all the year round. Seed is 
aown thinly in a nunery bed of well-flimed. limed 
soil, dear of weeds, in drillfl I in. deep and <1 in. 
apart, and the seedlings are dusted with D JD.T. 
to dieok flea beetle attack (prevalent with all 
btassica seedlings). All cabbai^ arc gross foedetc, 
and a well-drained soil in good heart, with 
adequate lime, la lequired. 

** Spring cabbage ^ ahould be sown during late 
July (north) and August (south). If sown too 
early the plants may ** bolt '* without making a 
heart The young plants are set out In mid- 
September 18 in. apart and with 18 In. between 
the rows If for hearting, or 0 In. apart with 18 In. 
between the rows, In which case the alternate 
plants are out for spring greens.” On a heavy 
•oil ridging along the rows of plants keeps the soil 
round the roots drained and helpa to prevent 
loosening bv firosta. In odd dlatrteta cloches may 
be used wiUi advantage to help plants through the 
winter. In early Match a dieaaing of 1 oa. per 
sq. yd. of sidphate of ammonia or nitio-diiilk is 
a good stimulant. 

Bft ed of ** gnufimAfT ** utmI ** luitiitnn ** 

is sown in March and April and planted during 
late May and June. 18 in. to 2 ft. each way be- 
tween the plants, depending on the variety. The 
Plante diould be thorougbly watered, both before 
and after transplanting. A top dreasing of 1 oz. 
per jd. nitio-chalk may be given If required. 

** winter cabbage,” maturing firom October to 
February from oovunga during May and early 
June, are set out 2 ft. apart each way In July or 
early August, usually on ground which has been 
cropped with early potatoes or peas. No nitrogen 
fertiliser should be given late in the season, as 
soft growth, liable to firast damage, is encouraged. 
A balanced fbrtUiser, snob as ** National Gzow- 
more,” may be used if needed. When the stalks 
of cabbage are left standing over winter a common 
piaotloo is to out across the tops to obtain bunches 
of leaves, for use as mm during early spring. 

** Savoy cabbages*^ mature during winter and 
early smmg from seed sown In May. Seedlings 
are ftwt.naniin>fai>ii In late July and early August 
on to land manured for the previous crop, to which 
a diemlDg of 2 oz. superphosphate and 1 os. sul- 
fate of potash per equaie yard has been given. 
13ie young plants should be set out 2 ft. apart 
esdb way; they are exoeptionally hardy, and 
diould be grofwn in every garden In case of a bard 


' Variifttee: Spring sowing— autumn cutting, 
Grmound* (early). * Winningiteadt.’ Autumn 


Mwing-^^ cutting. * April,' 'Wheeler's 
Imp^U* Savoy ' Ormddrk Late Green.* 

Bed Oabba^ Is slow to mature: plants from 
sowings in August are transplanted 0 in. each way 
in autumn and set out in early spring 18 in. each 
way. They are ready to out in late summer. 

Cardoon (Gynara oardunenhu).— caoeely related 
to the globe artichoke and grown for the blanched 
hefl^ Seed is sown in trenches 18 In, wide and 
1 ft. deep: 8 in. of manure is worked Into the 
bottom soU and covered with 8 in. of fine solL 
Three or four seeds are dibbled in every IS in. 
and covered with a flower pot till visible, and then 
thinned out. leavine one strong seedling at each 
station. Protection from sun and late frosts is 
provided by twigs over the trench, and copious 
watering is given during the summer. On a fine 
day in September the plants are blanched by Ue- 
ing the leaves togethw and covering with dry 
hay, 8 in. thiOk, kept in positlbn by raffia, and 
earthed up in the same way as celery. Blanching 
is completed in about a month. \ litter over the 
top proteete them from frost \ 

Garrota— A Ught, well-drained soil, enriched 
with decayed oiganio matter, ia auitable for car- 
rots. No fredi manure should be given, but a 
light dressing of ** National Growmoie ” fortiliser 
can be applied prior to sowing. The surface is 
rough until sowi^ time and then broken 
down to a fine tilth, ^e first sowing is made in 
early April in drills f in. deep and 12 in. apart, 
and a succession is obtained by sowing at intervals 
of a month untU the end of July. 

On heavy, unfavourable soils stump-rooted 
varieties are best grown, long-rooted varieties 
needing a light soil. Thin out the etnmp-rooted 
varietieB to 4 in. anaii and the longer varieties to 
8 in. Ihlnnings should be removed and the soil 


October and stored In sUgbtly damp sand in a 
frtMt-proofshed or clamped in the open. 

Frames and cloches are sometlmeB used toobtain 
early and late carrots. Seed of a quidc-growlng 
variety, such as ' Amsterdam Forcing ' or * Early 
Nantes.' sown in late January under doebes or in 
frames will provide an early crop; the eame varie- 
ties sown in frames or clocbes In early August will 
provide young carrots for the autunm. Carrot fly 
is a bad pest, especially on light soils; the seedlings 
should be dusted with lindane or dieldrin when 
2-4 in. high to prevent the fliee from egg laying. 

Varlettee: globular—* Early Gem '; stump- 
rooted— * Ftenoh Short Hbro'; Intermediate— 
'Amsterdam Forcing’ and 'Early Nantes': 
long—' St Valery * and * Long Bed Surrey.* 

Gatah Grops.— A term used for quick-growing 
crops interplanted between rows of other crops. 
BadUbes between rows of broad beans, and 
lettuce between celery rows provide examples. 
In this way the best use of a limited amount of 
land can be made. 

Ganllflower. — ^Broccoli is for all practical pur- 
poses a hardy winter cauliflower. Seed is sown 
I in. deep in a nursery bed from mid-April to 
mid-May. depending on the variety, and trans- 
planted during June and July on to Ann soil, well 
manured for the previous crop. The plants are 
oet out 2 ft. apart each way: 2 oz. superphosphate 
and f os. of sulphate of potash per square yard 
may be hoed in before transplanting. No 
nitrogenous manure should be given late in the 
year. 

Varieties; oauliflowei^* SnowbaU ' (Summer), 
' Iftdestio ' (autumn). Brocooli— * Snow's Winter 
White* (winter). *St. George’ (early spring). 
Sprouting brooooU— ' Nine Star Perennial* (a 
many-beaded sort). 

torouting brooceffi is very baidy. bas a more 
leafy bead, and is cultivated in the same way. 
Purple- and gxeen-spioutlng varietieB are grown. 

Bummer oanUflowers require a soil whidh baa 
been Umed and manured during the winter: 1-2 
OB. per sq. yd. of superphosphate should be given 
before transplanting. An eady sowing In frames 
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In February or March will provide plants for crop- 
ping In June, n&eee idiould be hardened off and 
planted in March or April ftom 18 to 24 in. equare. 
depending on the variety. Seed sown outdoors 
in April in drills I in. deep wiU give plants for 
transplanting in May or June, for cropping from 
late July onwards. If growth is lAow a dressing 
of 1 os. per sq. yd. of sulphate of ammonia should 
be given. Leaves broken over the curds will help 
to prevent any damage firom early frosts. 
Varieties given in previous paragraph. 


CMetiae. — ^A plant allted to celery grown for its 
edible root, which resembles a turnip but has the 
flavour of celery: the stems are blttw to the taste 
and are not eaten. It is used in salads or boiled 
as other root crops. Seed is sown in gentle heat 
in March and seedlings pricked out into seed-boxes. 
2 in. apart each way. In June, after hardening 
off. the seedlings are planted out in shallow drills 
18 in. apart, leaving 12 in. between each plant in 
the row. Waiter freely during the summer and 
remove side Shoots as they appear. Lift the roots 
in October or November and store in a frost-free 
shed. 


They ate easily grown in window boxes and town 
gardens. Bulfae can be planted in March 0 In. 
apart and divided when the clusters become too 
large. 

Com Salad or Lamb's Lsttuoe.— Occasionally 
grown for the leaves, which are used in early 
Bpriug salads. Seed sown from August to October 
will provide plants for winter and spring use. 

Oouve Tronehuda. — A large brassica known as 
** Portugal cabbage.’* not generally suitable for 
smaller gardens. S^ is soMm in March and the 
plants set out 2-3 ft. apart each way. The hearts 
may be cooked in the same way as cabbage. 

Cress. — ^An annual growing rapidly from seed 
and used as a salad when only the seed leaves 
have developed. Seed sown ae required, in boxes 
of light, moist soil and covered with brown paper 
until gmmination. when it is removed, will provide 
salad all the year round. The seed is merely 
pressed into the soil and the boxes kept moist. 
Cress may even be grown on damp flannel in a 
“indow. 


Celery. — ^Richly prepared ground is required. 
A trench 15 in. wide and 1 ft. deep is taken out 
and manure worked into the bottom of the trench. 
The soil is then returned to within 3 in. of the 
ground level. Seed should be sown in early 
March at about 60* Fahrenheit and the seedlings 
pricked out in deep boxes 3 in. each way and 
gradually hardened off. Celery seed is very fine, 
and cate should be taken to cover it with only a 
fine layer of soil: if covered too deeply it may not 
germinate. 

In late May or June set the plants out In stag- 
gered double rows 1 ft. apart, with 10 in. between 
the plants, and water them in. Frequent watering 
duiimi the summer is required, and a light dressing 
of nitrate of soda will stimulate them if growth 
is poor. Before earthing up to blanch the plants, 
tie the stems loosely below the leaves and remove 
any suckers. Karthing up begins when the 

S lants are about 15 In. high: the ground should 
e moist, and the first earthing should only be 
slight. The eeoond and third earthings, at 
intend of about three weeks, should be more 
generous, but should never reach higher than the 
base of the leaves, and no earth diouid fall into 
the heart. For exhibition purposes brown-paper 
collars may be tied round the stalks before earth- 
ing. The final earthing should cover all the steins 
light up to the leaves, and the soil should slope 
away neatly. In winter litter or bracken spread 
over the plants will help protect them from frost. 
Celery fly is a serious p^. and the brown 1^- 


Cuonmber. — ^The cucumber of the shops is 
grown as a specialist crop under glass. Tempera- 
tures of 85* Fahrenheit or more may be required, 
and only occasionally are they grown by the ama- 
teur. although oioohe and ftame culture is now 
popular. 

Bldge cucumbers, which are smatler and prickly 
outside, may be grown outdoors in summer. 
Plante from seed sown singly in pots under 
glass can be planted during late May on ridges of 
good, well-manured soil or. alternatively, sown on 
the ridges 1 in. deep at the same date. Water 
freely during the summer and cut the cucumbers 
while young to encourage fhrther production. 

If cloches are available greenhouse-raised cu- 
cumbers can be planted under them, in mid- April. 
Frame cucumbers are less hardy, but sroung plants 
raised under glass can be planted under cloches in 
early May. 

Varieties: ridge-** King of the Bldge* and 
*Stockwood Bldge*: frame— * Conqueror ’ and 
* Telegraph.* 

Endive.— Used In winter or autumn salads. 
Seed is sown during April in drills 18 in. apart 
and the seedlings thinned to 12-15 In. apart. 
Sowim in June and August will provide a suc- 
cession. A rich soil and plenty of moisture are 
the requirements: before eating blanching 
is necessary, as the leaves are very bitter. This is 
achieved by tleing the leaves loosely together and 
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maj be need as edgtiur plants. Perennial herbs, 
of wliidh bonse. eaiaway, diamomlle, ehlyes. 
fennd. gaxUe. honeradiBh. layender. mini, penny- 
royal, xnaijoiain. rosemary, roe. sage, tansy. 
tanasKm. and thymes ate the main types grown, 
should be given a permanent position. Xboee 
grown as annual»--aalse. basil, coriander, dill, 
parsley, poidane, and summer savoi 7 ^--can be 
used as ** fill-ins** on the vegetable garden. 
Brick and cobble paths associate vrell with herbs, 
imparting something of the character of the gar- 
dens of bygone days, vrtien herb gardens were 
oonaideted one of the most important features. 


Hocwradlrii.— A deep-rooting perennial herb 
which appreciates a well-manur^ moist solL 
It is easily propagated fTOm root cuttings and can 
become a nuiaanoe, as pieces of root left In the soil 
will make a new plant: care khould be taken to 
lift the complete root when digging it for use. 
Straight roots planted in spring with the etowns 
6 in. below soil level and 1 ft. apart can be lifted 
for use in autumn: no fiuther treatment is 
reauired, apart from keeping weeds in check. 
Some of the roots should be k^t for planting the 
following spring. 


Kale.— Very nsefiil during a cold vrinter. when 
other green vegetables are scarce, because of its 
hardiness. Seed sown in April or May will pro- 
vide young plants for transplanting 18 in. apart 
each vray In July or early August, on to a site 
used for peas or early potatoes, in good heart. A 
catch crop of lettuce can usually be taken firom 
between the tows. The variety * Hungry Qap * 
is usually sown in rows 18 iiL apart where it is to 
mature and thinned, leaving 18 in. between the 
plants. There are many varieties: which types 
are grown is a matter of personal preference. 

Varieties: *Ck>tti«er'8* and * Hungry Gap.* 


Kidney Beans.— iSes Dwarf Beans. 

Kohl Bafai. — ^A brasslca with a swollen stem 
base, in fiavour and appearance something be- 
tween a turnip and a cabbage. Seeds sown in 
April in rows 1 ft. apart are thinned to 1 ft. apart 
in the rows, and the swollen stem harvested when 
about the else of a tennis balL If left to grow it 
beoomeB ooeise. 


Lamb’s Lettooe.— Com Salad. 


Leeks.— A vegetable which repays planting on 
a well-manured solL If they ate to follow winter 
g ree ns , then manure or compost should be dug 
in after the previous crop is deaied. Leeks may 
be sown ftom early March to April In lines 8 in. 
apart on a prepared seed bed, and the seedlings 
transplanted as land becomes available daring 
June and July, when about 6 In. high. Thinning 
in the eeed bed ahoold be unneoeesary provided 
the sowing has been ooneet. The seedlings are 
set out 9 in. apart in rows 15 in. apart: a bole is 
made with a dibber, and eaCh seedling dropped in 
and watered tboronghly. No finning is needed, 
the watering should tighten the plants sulfictently. 
Alternatively, drills 4 in. deep and 15 in. apart 
can be dnwn out with a hoe and the plants put 
in 9 in. apart in the drills. 

Regular hoeing is repaired, and a fised of sul- 
phate of ammonia (1 os. per gallon of water) can 
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little earth should be drawn up around the roots, 
vrhich should, by then, be almost fbll grown. 
Leeks are very hiudy sjm can be left In the soil 
until required fbr useu 
VarietieB: * Lyon * and * Muaselbargh.* 


Lsttooe.— Two main types are grown: oos tot- 
tuoe. a snmmer mop with kmg, straight toaves 
that curl inwards naturally or are tied in ao that 
the heart is mote or hm blanched; and cabbage 
lettuce, which are broad and apreadliig. with 
round cabbage-like hearts, and are grown to aim- 
pb' aalad an the year round. Lettuce ahoold be 
grown on ground nuumred during autumn or 
winter, dug and left rondi ^ planliliig 

' ‘ ‘ I rated to a fine tuth. 


Seed, sown In January in firamee and dochee. or 
outdoora in March and at fortnightly intervals 
thereafter, a little at a time, until Septmnber out- 
doors. or October in fhimes and doChes will 
provide lettuce for most of the year. Sow thinly 
in drills i in. deep, in rows 1 ft. apart, and thin 
out or transplant young seedlings so that they ate 
0-12 in. apart, depending on the variety. Qoidc, 
unchecked growth with adequate moisture is 
required: a dressiiig of bonemesl worked into the 
son before planting and a light dressing of solphate 
of ammonia in water on poor soils will help growth 
oondderably. Aphids may be tronblesome. and 
should be checked by using lindane or malathion. 

Varieties: smnmer— *A11 the Tear Round* 
and *Oontiiiai^ *: early mrlng — 'Arctic Ehig* 
and * Oobham Green.* 

Halae.— i8es Sweet Cam. 

Marrows.- PumpklDB. gourds, buCh. and trailing 
marrows all require similar trestment; plenty of 
sun and water and a rich soil, such as an old hot- 
bed or oompost heap, which will provide a porons 
medium of humus. Seed can be sown singly in 
pots under glass in March, or outdoors on the site 
in May. For doches a hush variety must be used, 
and gieenhouse-taiaed plants are doChed in mid- 
ApriL Plant fbnr or five seeds In groups about 
6 in. apart and 1 in. deep and finally thin to two 
plants 15 In. apart. Protection firCm late frosts 
may be necessary. Water copiously and hoe 
regularly. Ont marrows when about 12 in. long 
to encourage ftirther friiita. Some can be left 
untU they are fiiU rise and cot before the frosts, 
for stmlng in a dry, frost-proof place. 

Varieties: bush — 'Green Bush* and 'White 
Bush*: T^ng Tm.<U«g * 

Mdons. — Although usually a glasshouse crop, 
melons can be grown ontdoora under clocbes and 
in frames. Seed is sown under glass in April at 
60* FAhremheit. and seedlings can be set out 8 ft. 
apart In early May. The sou should.be manured 
generously and the seedlings planted on a mound 
of compost mixed with eofi. The plants must be 
stopped at the fourth or fifth leaf to encourage 
latenls. Two can be seleoted to grow on and. 
when 18 in. long, pinched ont to obtain sub- 
laterals. which vrill Dear the fruit. The female 
flowers may require poUlnathig. and on a sunny 
day a male flower or rabbit's tail can be used to 
transfer the pollen; as soon as the young fruits 
swell, remove all but two or three per plant and 
pinch beiA the laterals bearing fruit to two leaves 
fromtbemelon. A feed of dried blood once a week, 
with plenty of watering (thongh not saturation!) 
will help the d eveloping finilts. Light shading 

“^arietSf^^tCh Net * and * Tiger.* 

Mint — ^Easfly grown from suckers in any soli. 
For winter use a few pieces can be planted in a 
frame. A number of varieties— 'Apple Mint.* 
* Peppermint,* and * Spearmint '—can be grown 
bestdes common mint 

Mngbrooms. — Growing mushrooms is really a 
specialist occupation. For the experimental 
amateur, beds of composted stable-manure are 
made up in a vnum, daiw cellar or disused air-raid 
shelter. Pieces of spawn are inserted when the 
temperature of the oompost has dropped to about 
70* Fahrenheit and the whole bed covered with 
an Inch of inert snb-aolL The air temperature 
should be from 60* to 70* Fahrenheit, and in a 
few weeks mnsbroomB may appear. Fall Instroo- 
tions will he given with the spawn, but Jt Is advis- 
able to consult a text-book dealing with the col- 
turn, as even for prafessioiial gzowem a crop is 
never certain. 

Mnstafd.— Grown exactly in the mine way as 
crsm. but is ready two or three days eailtor. If 
used together, mustard seed should be sown two 
or thies days after aress. Again it Is the seed 
leaves which are eaten. 


Onions.— These respond wCll to good cultiva- 
tion. OSie gits is dug deeply in winter, foamire 



stage. OnioD seta aie smaU onions produoed will turn them green), and stored in boxes in a 
the preTiouB summer, stored wd replanted in ftost-pioof shed or clamps, 
spring to obtain veiT lat^ bulbs. They are 

particularly valuable on poor soils. . ^ 

Varieties; spring sowing— * Bedfordshire Cham- V ^ fi 

plon,* *Bert of All,' and 'White SUvemkin* kjLjjh? if v 

(pickling): autumn sowing— ' Giant Zittau.* . M 

•Sutton's Solidity ’and ‘White Lisbon * (salad ^ ^ ^ // f 

onions): sets — ‘Ebenezer* and ‘Stuttgarter V1UL7 / it Vi u 

Iteisen.* 1 ^\\ i 

Parsley,— Sow thinly In rows 8 In. apart during { % i ^ i 

March and again in July for a succession of young v IjV ml ^ 

foliage: thin to 4 In. between plants. \ \ ^ X. 

Parsnip. — Grow parsnips on ground manured & 

for a previous crop: if given fifesh manure split- W 

ting and forked roots occur. Dig the soil deeply. 

and at sowing time In March, work the soil to a Sbbd Potatoes — Good seed is essential fbr 
flue tilth. On a soil unsuitable for deep-rooted first-rate crops. lUustratlon shows (l^) a 

crops special holes Ifi-lfi in. apart, filled with well-sprouted tuber, (centre) a huge w^- 

Fifted sou. may be prepared. If this method has sprouted tuber suitable for cutting, and 

to be used four or five seeds are sown per hole: (rioM) a poor, badly sprouted tubn. 

normally drills 15 In. apart and 1 in. deep are nutda 

andfouTOT arageeitea^eTeiTS to. Fobrfo bllcM b a coimD<m dlman. and contnd 

jmiB jie tblnn^ InTlnK one at enm by H>nylnK wltb *'Boutool" befora the leayea 

Parsnips should be left in the ground until needed: touch In the rows Is effective. Virus dinT noon 
llttCT over the rows wlU ease lifting in ftosty by^SS^ areSS^by S 

• ^*■0™ Scotland, where iireenfly Is less troutdesome 

Varieties. Evesham and Student. b^nse of the lower temperatures. Colorado 

beetle should be watched for. and if found notified 
Peas. — Dig the ground well in autumn and add to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
a generous amount of manure or compoerti. Seed Varieties: Discerning growers will find the fbl- 
Bowing begins at the end of February, and can be towing well worth growing; ' Edsell Blue ’ %ol^ 
continued at three-weekly intervals untU early colo^skln: ex^lent^ker). * Fentland DelK 
July. Under cloches sowings In January and (white-fleshed: heavy cropper), ‘Bed Craigs 
October wiU lengtoen the soiaon. Both early Boyal' (red-fleshed: heavy cropper), ‘Ulster 
and late sowings should be of a aulck-maturlng chieftain ’ (white-fleriied, good early variety), 
variety. Seed is sown in drills 0-8 in. wide and Epicureans seeing a first-class potato ah npid grow 
8 in. deep, with 2 ft. between drlUs: the seeds can * Maris Peer a sort understandably ga-inhig 
be scatteim thinly In the drill or spaced 8 in. iK>pularity in Scotland, since Its Introduction, 
apart in a treble row. Cover with 2 or 8 Im Another Interesting sort is the Dutch-raised 
soil and as soon as the peas are about 2 In. high « Becord ’. a yellow-fleshed variety which has a 
stake with twigs. ^ trace of sweetness in its flavour. 

Faflures are often due to attacks by birds and 
field-mice. The former should be discouraged Pumpkin.— iS« Melon, 

by netthkg and the latter by trapping. Fea-stlcks Radish.— Most cultivated ground is suitable for 

will be necessary for the taller varieties which growing radishes; sucoesslonal sowings at fbrt- 
Bhouid have 8-4 ft. between the rows. Wltb iflghtly Intervals fh>m early March until May in 
limited space orily the dwarf auick-maturing drills i in. deep should be made. Summer-sown 
varieties &ould be used. A summer mulch wUl radishee bolt and are bot and tough, but autumn 
keep the soil moist, and picking should be done sowings for late salads can be made. As radishes 
regularly. germinate very quickly, they can be sovm together 

Varieties: 11-2 ft.— *Kelvedon Wonder.' with another crop and used quickly, and also 
* Kelvedon Triumph.* and * Meteor ' (cloches); enable the rows to be seen and boed early. 

21 ft.— * Onward 8V-4 ft.— * Gladstone.' Varieties: ‘French Broakfiist* and ’Scarlet 

Globe.* 


Potatoes.— In general, it is only econ^o for 
the amateur to produce an early mep: main 

winter supply can be grown if room and labour are 
available. They should be grown on land well 
manured the inevlouB season, dieased at pUmtlng 
time with a ftrtlllser. suhh as Natloiial 
Growmore.*' at a rate of 11 lb. to a 8^yd. 

soil should not contabi too m^ lime, ae the 
damage of scab disease Is Inoreaesd. . 

“ Seed ** tubers about the slae of a large ef»an 

best used, and these can be bmht ornvnd from 
the previous eeasrm'a onp^ Large potatoea may 


Bbubari). — ^Before planting the ground ehoold 
be generously manured and deeply dug. Crowns 
are planted in Maroh. 8-4 ft. ai^ each way and 
mulched, but no rhubarb should be pulled untU 
the following year, when a light pull can be taken. 
Remove any flowering ahoots and give a dreaflng 
of B^hate of ammonia if growth is week. 
Manure wen each winter: if early supplies an 
needed, some of the crowns can be oovered with 
Inverted bans or barrels and a packing of loeae 
straw or bracken. A&estabUthed.we]teiiltivated 
will niwnat indefinitely. 
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Sage.— A haidy Oaub for the herb garden eaailr 
raleed from outtlnga. The leaTee are harvested 
and dried in sommer. 


Salall? (Oyster Plant).— A winter root rather 
like a parsnip which requires similar growing 
conditions. 


Savoy.— fies Cabbage. 


Sooraonera.— A winter root cnltlvated in the 
same war as salsify. It has a purplish root Instead 
of the yellow-green one of salsify. 


Sea«kale. — ^A perennial plant native to onr sea- 
diores, which can be either grown Oom seed sown 
In March and left for two years to produce forcing 
Clowns or Cram bought thongs, which are planted 
during March, 0 in. apart in groups of three, 
leaving 8 ft. between groups. During summer a 
manure mulch and nitrogenous fertiliser can be 
applied. When the tops die down In autumn the 
crowns are covered with boxes to force and blanch 
the new growths. Crowns can be covered in 
succeasdon to keep a supply. Earlier sea-kale can 
be obtained by lifting crowns in November. 
These are planted in batches five or six to a pot. 
watered weU. and a second pot. with the hole 
blocked, placed over them. In a warm green- 
house or similar position they should develop 
sufficiently for cutting in about three weeks. 
Slugs are the chief pest outside, and diould be kept 
in check by a proi^etary slug-killer. 


Shallots. — ^A popular crop for the small garden. 
Shallots are purchiMed as bulhs. like small onions. 
A deep, well-manured soil is required, as for 
onions, and they are planted during February, 
the bulbs being pressed about half their length 
into soft soil, 6 in. apart in the rows, leaving 1 ft. 
between rows. In mid-July the little bunches of 
bulbs can be lifted. Leave them on the surface to 
dry for a few days and then store in a dry. frost- 
proof shed. Some, about the sise of a shilling, 
should be kept for planting the following year. 


Spinach. — Sowings in February to April on a 
well-manured soil will provide a succession during 
the summer. Sow in drills 1 in. deep and 12 in. 
apart and thin the young plants to 8 in., and then 
to 6 in., using the second thirming to eat. A 
sowing of the prickly variety in August at the 
same distances will provide a winter crop. When 
picking gather a few leaves from each plant in the 


harden off the plants In a cold frame or buy plants 
for setting out in late May or early June. The 
soil should be thcuougbly dug and some artificial 
manure applied before planting. Allow 18 in. 
between plants and 2i ft. between rows, and put 
in a strong stake with each plant. Keep to a 
^ngle stem, pinching out side shoots resfularly. 
y^en four or five trusses are set pinch out the 
top of the main shoot. 

Feed with a liquid manure during summer. 
Fruit which fkils to ripen outdoors can be gathered 
and stored at about 60** Fahrenheit or the plants 
laid flat on the ground and covered with cloches, 
when the tomatoes should ripen. Under cloches 
Plante can be planted out in mid-April instead of 
tete May. gaining six weeks growing time, and the 
Cloches removed when they become too large. 

Potato blight attacks tomatoes, and a spray of 

Bouisol " during the first week in August and 
repeated alter fourteen days will give a control. 

Varieties: * Blarket King * and * Money- 
maker*; some heavy-cropping sorts have little 
or no flavour and a thick skin. ^ 

Turnips. — (Ground manured t^ previous season 
should tje dug well and dressed with 2 os. super- 
phosphate per square yard. An early variety 
can be sown during April in drills I in. deep and 
15 in. apart, followed by suooessional sowings at 
three-week intervals as required. The main crop 
for storage is sown In July and August, and seed- 
Hngs should be thinned giadually to 10 in. apart. 
Use when about the size of tennis balls. A sowing 
can be made in September, left almost unthinned 
and the tops used as ** greens** in spring. In 
autumn the storage crop is lifted and all un- 
damaged roots put in sand in a shed or clamped. 
Flea beetle and turnip fly can be checked by 
D.D.T. at the seedling stage. 

Swedes are grown in a similar manner. 

Varieties: turnips — * Early Milan* (summer) 
and ' Green Top Stone ' (winter storage): 
swedes — ‘ Purple Top.* 

Standard References. 

Cloche CuUipotion by G. B. Walkden (Colling- 
rldge) 1066 (Os. 6d.) 

Gardening tcUh Clochee, by Louis Flawn (Gifford) 
1057 (10s.). 

The Vegetable Carden Dieplaved (R.H.S.) 1001 
(Os.). 

Vegetablee for Carden and Exhibition, by S. M. 
Gault (Collingridge) 1060 (50s.). 


FERTILISERS AMD OBGAMIC MANURES. 


Varieties: 'America * and ' Giant Prickly.” 

Bprontlng Broccoli.— See CanUflowca 

Sogar Beet— See Beetroot 

Swede.— ^ee Tamip. 

Sweet Com (Maine).— Gaidenen dhould diatln- 
guiab between the typee of maize used for poultry 
food and those which supply sweet com for 
human oonsnmptlon. It Is wise to use doches for , 
growhig sweet com, as It is only half-hardy and 
lesento tnmsplantiiM. Seeds sown under cloches 
in mid-April hrtwo drills 12 in. apart and 1| in. 
deep dionld be placed 1 ft. apart in etaggoed 
poaittonB In the tows. More lobost varieties may 
need 16 in. from plant to plant. A soil well 
manured tor the previous crop is best used, and a 
muleh can be givm ae eoon as the plants are a few 
indbee hJih. The first oobe should he ready by 
mid-July, and sbonld he eaten when the oob la 
milky. 

Voitety recommended: 'John Innea Hybrid.* 


The elements essential for healthy plant growth 
may be roughly grouped Into dasses— first, those 
required in some quantity, the major dements, 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus; secondly, 
caldum, magnesium, and sulphur, which are 
required in lesser quantities; and thirdly, the 
trace elements, boron, manganese, iron, zinc, 
copper, and molybdenum, of which only minute 
quantities are needed. As well as the elements 
mentioned, others, such as silicon, aluminium, 
chlorine, nickel, and sodium, are often found on 
plant analyslB. but the evidence that these are 
eesential is inconclusive, though they may be 
beimfloial to certain cropa. 

It is important to remember, when adding 
fertlUaen to the soil, that different crops may 
require relatively more of one dement than 
another, but a balanoe between all the dements is 
essential. As an instance, brasstcas (the cabbage 
family) are gross nitrogen feedeia, while root crops 
iejt,, carrots) require tor teas nitrogen, and an 
exoasB may be hazmtol. A frirther point to notice 
is that althouito an dement may be present in the 
soil the plant may be unable to absorb any because 
it is bei^ kept in an insoluble state by excesa of 
another dement. An instance of this is the fre- 
quent ydlow and dckly appaaranoe of plants on 
vMMP Afiaivv so|]8 due to lack of iron, which is 
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alflo provides the eesential soil micro-organisms ' 
or bacteria, without which the soil would be inert | 
and no plants would grow. Bacteria break down ! 
the complicated animal and vegetable matter of I 
which humus is composed to soluble compounds I 
which plants can absorb. Humus can be supplied ! 
as flirmrard and poultry manure, leaf mould, 
compost, sewage sludge, spent bops, and f^om 
anlD^ by-products Uke hoof and bom, dried 
blood* meat and bone meal, and many others. 


Nitrogen is mainly concerned with vegetative 
growth, encouraging leaf and stem formation. It 
is also contained in chlorophyll, the green colour- ' 
ing matter of the plant, and one of the symptoms ' 
of nitrogen starvation is a pale-green colour to the 
leaf, indicating a lack of cblorophyli. Most of 
the nitrogen compounds used are soluble, and it is I 
a wise maxim to apply ** little and often if ‘ 
given in large doses much is washed through the 
soil and wasted. 

Nitrogenous fertiliser should not be given to any 
plant late in the season, as sappy growth, easily 
damaged by winter cold and fyosts is encouraged. 
Bimiiarly. at no time should large Quantities be 
given to any plant, as this results in an excess of 
leafy growth, which is very susoeptible to dla^Lse 
and adverse conditions of drought and cold; also 
plants tend to be later flowering. 

Sulphate of ammonia is the most used inorganic 
nitrogenous fertiliser, and is excellent for spring 
use on seed beds, lawns, and early crops, and it is 
contained in most fertiliser mixtures. It makes 
soils acid in reaction, and if both lime and nitrogen 
are required, nitro-chalk should be used instead. 
Other nitrogeu fertilisers used are potassium 
nitrate, which has the advantage of supplying two 
major elements at once, and is very soluble, and 
nitrate of soda, often used on beet and mangolds. 
The latter chemical should not be applied in 
excess, as too much sodium has a bad effect on 
soil structure. These inorganic fertilisers are all 
soluble and quick acting. As a general guide. 1 oz. 
of the fertiliser to a gallon of water, applied at 
1 os. to a square yard, is a good general summer 
dressing, given at Intervals of two or three weeks. 
It should always be given after rain or watering, 
and should be applied to the soil and not to the 
foliage. 

Among organic fertilisers containing a per- 
centage of easily available nitrogen are dried 
blood, soot, and meat and fish meals. Blower to 
decompose, and so having a more lasting effect, 
are shoddy (wool waste) and hoof and horn. 

Fbosphoms is concerned in the plant with the 
production of young cells of the root and shoot, 
and also encourages flower and fruit production 
and early ripening. Most of the compounds are 
relatively Insoluble (rendering absorption by the 
plant difficult), and so large amounts can be sup- 
plied without deleterious effects, especially on acid 
soils, where the availability is less than on a lka l in e 
soils. 

Phosphorus Is generally applied to the soil in 
the form of phosphates, and among these super- 
phosphate of lime is quick acting, and is usually 
applied at 2-3 oz. per sq. yd. in spring and sum- 
mer, when the need is greatest. Mote slow acting 
is basic slag, a by-product of the steel industry, 
sold 48 a fine black powder and containing, besides 
phosphates, many of the trace elements, as well 
as a considerable percentage of lime. This is 
good for application to acid, wet soils, but should 
not be applied to potatoes owing to the risk of 
scab disease with the Increase in the content of 
lime. It should not be applied with sulphate of 
ammonia. Bonemeal is also slow acting and also 
contains some nitrogen. It Is excellent for crops 
like tomatoes, and is also used extemdvely for 
omamental and pot plants. 


Fotassliiiii, the third malor element, is essential 
fbr good^wer colour and rlpenen in fruits. 
Dea^ app]^ potatoes, cereals, and jogi crops 
an need potash in some quantity, imd If excess 
nitrogen has been applied a dressing of ^)t^ ^y 
counterbalance the effect. Sulphate of po^ is 
the wm-iw inorgaolc ocnnpound In use. Muriate 
of potash (potasBiom chloride), to which some 
erops are sensitive, Is mmfli leas used: it should be 


applied as a winter dressing before the crop is 
sown to lose the impurities weathering. Sul- 
phate of potash Is purer, and may be applied 
during the growing season at 1 oz. per sq. yd. on 
the vegetable plot, and is used in many proprietary 
fertiliser mixtures. 

Wood a^ contains variable quantities of potas- 
sium, and provided that the ash has not been 
wash^ hy raJn and the potassium leached out. is a 
UB^hl addition to the SOU; bracken, cut during 
June and July, when large amounts of potassium 
are present in the foliage, can be composted when 
green to provide a good supply of the element. 


Elements Required in Lesser Quantity.— Cal- 
cium, although required in wna-ii quantities in the 
plant, has profound effects on the soil. Its main 
function in the plant Is In the production of the 
cell walls, but in the soil It helps to bind light 
soils together and to make the structure of sticky 
(day soils finer and more workable. Also soils 
without calcium are acid and tend to lock up 
some elements in an insoluble form. Addition 6( 
calcium changes the acidity, making it slightly 
alkaline or neutral, and releases the lock^ 
elements. 

Calcium is applied ns some form or derivative 
(H calcium carbonate, commonly known as lime, 
which can be obtained in various forms. Hy- 
drated or slaked lime (calcium hydroxide) is 
commonly used on clay soils, and chalk or ground 
limestone on lighter soils. Calcium Is gr^ually 
leached from the soil, and it Is necessary to replace 
it. or the soil becomes too acid and many crops 
will fail to grow. A normal dressing of lime for a 
vegetable garden is about 4 oz. Ume or 1 lb. chalk 
per square yard every two or three years, and is 
best applied in autumn as a surface dresBing after 
digging. It should not be applied together with 
other fertlliseis. The amount of lime will depend 
on the type of soil, but it must be remember^ 
that most vegetables grow best on a slightly acid 
soil. 

Qypsum, or calcium sulphate, is sometimes 
recommended to supply calcium, but its solubility 
is negligible, and it Is preferable to chalk or lime- 
stone only on soils oontaining salt due to sea 
flcxKlJng. It has been used to help reclaim parts 
of East Anglia flooded by sea-water during the 
storm surge of January 1953 by improving the soil 
structure. Sulphur, as sulphates, and mag- 
nesium. as an impurity in limestone, are usually 
present in sufficient quantities for the plants* 
needs. 


Trace Elements. — ^In the case of the trace 
elements most soils contain enough for the 
plant, but in certain cinnimstances defloienoles 
(xxnii. Iron on very alkaline soils is insoluble and. 
as it is essential for the production of ohlorophyll. 
deficiency results in the chlorosis of the leaves. 
It can be rectified by spraying the leaves with 
** Sequestrene Plus,** as can the lack of magnesium 
and manganese, which may also be deficient on 
acid soils. 

Chlorosis in brassicas and marsh spot of peas 
are due to magnesium deficiency. Boron defici- 
ency, often occurring on light, calcareous soils, 
is responsible ibr bnnm heart of cauliflower 
and several other ** diseases." mainly affecting the 
growing point. It can be rectified by applying 
borax to the soil at about 1 (». per 15 sq. yd. 
fflno deflc^oies 

disease of cauliflower. Only minute quantittes 
of the last three are required: more may be 
poisonous to plants and animals. 


Organic Manures.— It sboifid be noted that 
most of the deficiencies will not conoem the 

all the plant foods necessary. Well-rotted farm- 
yard manure from cows and pigs is by fhr the best 
oigaDio food, but is scarce now, good fsimera 
returning it to their own land, and generally the 
material offered le low In nutrients. Pcmltiy 
manure, which is rich in soluble nifeiogen eatte, ii 
excellent either applied dinot to the soil (not to 
the growing crop TO fear of damaffe) or oompoeted 
with straw. 
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Mmi 7 sabititDteB have been darised to use in 
nlMdorinainire.1 


ODg tbem wwace undge. best 

Bfoin growing the crop, spent 

hops from farawcries. dried seaweed, exeeUmt for 
potatoes when sappMooented br soperphosphatSL 
soot, rich in nitrogen, composted town reftise. and 
tbe waste otganio animal prodncts mentioned 
earlier, Ibe organlo matter in all these materials 
is essential for maintaining the soil structure and 
osnnot be replaoed simply by artlflclal fiartlUaers. 

Llonld mamire, produced by suspending an old 
sack of animal manure or soot In water for a few 
days. Is usefol for the amateur to apply to pot 
plants and to Individual crops like sweet peas, 
tomatoeB. and ehrysanthemnms. Leaf mould 
and peat can be used as a mulch and also to supply 
organio matter to tbe sofl. Sawdust In a well- 
lotted condition is also useAd for Induslon In 
compost and as a mulch. It Is emphaslaed that 
tt must be well-xotted, and it is advisable to apply 
a nitrogen ftrtUlser, such as sulphate of ammonia, 
at the eame time. 

Oompostlng of organlo reftise from house and 
garden Is muOh praoUsed by the amateur nowa- 
days. 

OQimpQstHBiaking.--<Fhe methods developed for 
making oompost heaps are many and various: 
they depend on three haslo principles, good aera- 
tion. ptoDty of moisture, and a nitrogen supply for 
tbe decompoBlUon bacteria. A fairly simple 
method by which much garden and house reftise 
can he utilised Is as follows. An area about 0 ft. 
by 4 ft. la marked out and all waste vegetable 
matter^weeda. lawn mowings, cabbage leaves, 
pea haulm, straw, dead leaves, and hedge clippings 
—are put In area and trodden down. Care 
mould be taken not to use diseased material but 
grass clippings and weeds which bave been recently 
oeated with honnone weed-killera may be applied. 
Wbm the heap is about 9 In. thick It Is sprinkled 
with sulphate of ammonia and superphoephate. at 
4 oz. of each per sauare yard (2 oa. of each for a 9-ft. 
by 4-ft. plot) and any wood ash available, and 
then sprinkled with 4 gallans of water and covered 
with an inch of SOIL This process la repeated with 
0-ln. layers of rubbish until the heap is about 4 ft. 
high, when it Is better to begin a second heap. A 
SprlnUing of grocuid lime may be given as each 
layer is added, but ahould not be applied until 
after watering to avoid reaction with the sulphate 
of ammonia. 

completed heap should be watered occas- 
ionally, and after about a month or six weeks, if 
Mmft permits, it can be tamed completely over, 
watered again, and re-covered ao^ The 
heap may then be left until rotted, and the com- 
post can he dug In as reQuired; any unrotted 
fwAiirittJ can he used as a basts for a new heap. 
The time taken for rotting will vary with the 
♦ima of year and material used, but generally a 
compost heap during the summer should 
be available for autumn use, and one made during 
the autunm ready for spring use. 

There are a number of compounds on tbe 
market, known as oompost makers, which are s^d 
to accelerate the deoomportUon. but In geuer^ a 
heap made In the way described Is eminently satls- 
footory. and although requiring a certain amount 
of labour, la the least «xP«B8lve way of obtolng 
himiiM for the garden. This latter point Is ex- 
tremely Important nowadays with the soaicity ^ 

animal manure and the high costs of both Inorganic 

and atganio fortllisstB. Prices are, of ooutse, not 

but comparatively the organio manures, 
such as diM blood, hoof and bom. and guanOj^are 
more expeoatve than the inorganic aalJA but them 
ladk humus, which is an essential of a well-cal- 
tlvated SOIL 


Osnerai Ftttllliir.--Maiw flmis supply om- 
aound foctflJaen given amounts of the 

SSanntrients needed, in dthm Uauid or 
form, and some am ma^ w with quaiitl^ ^ 
— - ‘ — ■im, and phosphorus suitidiile for 

I lossB, tomatoes, and tiirymn- 

A general finrtiliaerwhicfo can he ma^ 

UP by tbe amateur is as followi: 

7 pKt$ br welkht supeKPhoBi^iate. , 

5 parts by watkbt s^bate of anunrala. 
^tshlphataofpotaali. 


iJl tbe ingredients am easily obtained from 
local sundriesmen, and a mlxtum of this sort will 
supply a good general feed. 

Green Maimrlng^Another method of enriching 
the Bail with organlo matter is green manuring, 
which haa been practised for some time by formers 
and can no doubt be adapted to the gardener's 
purpose. Green manuring ooDBlBtB of planting a 
fast-growing catch-crop and ploughing the matum 
crop back into the soil. Legumes am especlahy 
good far this, as certain bacteria in tbelr roots can 
** fix " the nitrogen in the air. Held peas, sown 
at 4 08 . per sq. yd. and Italian rye grass at 2 os. 
per sq. yd. am commonly used, and clover and 
AfmtMil lupins are also tmif-able. 

If sown after an early crop on land needing 
organic matter the green manure may be dug in 
during late summer. Alternatively, if the land is 
not being cropped at all during the year two green- 
manare crops may be grown: an' early sowing of 
field peas In April may be dug in during July, and 
a ftirther sowing of field peas or Itelian rye grass 
sown Immediately after may be m in following 
the first few fitwts. \ 

New ohemicalB often appear on \j 

exorbitant prices and with fantastL 

their value aa ** soil conditioners **\and the like. 
Contrary to this generalisation, in mcent years a 
chemical known aa ** Gibbeiellin ** has been used 
to increase the growth of certain plants. It Is 
now available to the amateur, but should be used 
with care and mainly in a spirit of experimenta- 
tion. as no condusive proof of its efficacy has yet 
been put forward. 

Standard References. 

Fertilizers and Manures by Keith Paisley 
(Collinsrldge) 1060 (80s.). 

Seed and FoUina Composts, by Lawrence and 
Newell (Allen and Lnwln) (Os. 6d.). 


GARDEN PESTS. 

Every garden abounds in insects and other small 
creatures, but comparatively few species ore peets 
which feed on plants. The great majority am 
quite harmless, while many are poBltively bene- 
ficial and help to keep the number of pests under 
control by catching and eating tbem. Every 
good gardener should make It his business to be 
able to differentiate between friend and foe. 
This Is not always easy, but tbe speed of a crea- 
ture's movements may often provide a clue. 
Fast-running, active creatures, such as the black 
ground-beetle or the centipede, are usually bene- 
flclaL while the alow-moving and aluggiah ones, 
e.g., wirewoxiDB, aphids and catetplUars. are 
usually pests. This is by no means an Infallible 
rule, but it is bandy to remember when in doubt. 

The good gardener should also get to know the 
pests which are moat prevalent in hla district and 
which con he expected to crop up year after year. 
The flrat principle of good control measures is to 
act while an infestation is still in its early stages 
and before a great deal of damage is done. When 
one knows what to expect, steps can be taken to 
prevent an att^k or to stop It developing to 
serious proportions. 

Also, from tbe eoeperienoe past years one 
can often forecast whether a pest is likely to be- 
come numerous enon^ to make dbemioal treat- 
ment worthwhile. Remember, insectlddes can 
beceme an expensive item, and tbere is little 
point hi using them if the damage is negligible. 
In these oiicumstanoeB insecticides may eventually 
increase the numben of pests, since the treat^t 
will also have killed off many of thdr natural 
enemies which had hitherto kept the pests under 
adequate oontroL In addition, good cultivation 
a-nd general garden hygiene helps to reduce the 
numbers of Sttsta. 

Hie common pesta of garden plants can be 
roughly divided into four main groups. 

L Boot PoBtfc-These destroy the feeding 
^nfths-nism of phuita ot tuDoel Into fleshy tap 
roots, tubeis. and bnlba. Attad^ 
poor growth, and may eventually ^ 
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itiiSSy ]j^y plaoes. which are aroided by the ere-Iayliw 

Slft?niniS iSyhUflS^L S*®** S®edUniw Bhould be dusted or apreyed with 

caterplijaxs with redduh-brown headn: ih\ Chafmr lindane when 2-4 in. particularly in late May 


caterpillaxs with reddiflh-brown heads; (b) Chafer 
GmbA large. C-diaped, whltUh grubs with 
chc^^lnown hei^; (c) Wirewomis, long, 
oylindilcal. yeUowiah-brown grubs with a hard 
shiny skin; and id) Leatherjaokets. greyieih-blahk 
grubs with a wrinkled, leathery aMn, These are 
particularly preyalent in recently cultlyated 
grassland or in gardens surrounded by fl^ds. and 
wiU attack the roots of a wide range of plants. 


or early August, the peak periods for egg-laying. 

Onion Sly maggots timnel into the bulbs of 
onions, leeks, and shallots, causing the foliage to 
collapse. Dig out attacked plants carefti'* 
ensuring that parts of them are not Idn* in the a 
and bum them. To present attacks dust i 


- .. - r. . — ~~'inr . . » r“'- »»»«*» vmcu*. UblrOVlUB UUBIf OiXVUUU 

Chi^er pubs, howe^^areparticululy fond Of the the seedlings with lindane when they are at the 
ToatB of shnibs. siul wirawnraia will fimnoi ■* Imav. *• j a i i.. ui..v. 


roots of shrubs, and wireworms will often tunnel 
in potato tubers and other fleeihy roots, whereas 
leatherjacketa prefer the roots of grasses, and may 
cause browning on large patches of lawn. 

Badly infested ground should be drereed with 
lindane dust when cultlyating, working the dust 
into the top 4 in. of soil, l^^re this is not pos- 
sible, i.e., on lawns or around established shrubs, 
the liquid form of the insecticide should be watered 
into the soiL. 


Gutwornis are stout, fleshy caterpillars, varying 
in colour from gresrieh-brown to dingy green. 
They feed on toots during the day. but at night 
come to the surfiice and feed at the base of the 
stems of plants, causing them suddenly to collapse 
and wither. BrassicaB and lettuce are commonly 
damaged in this way. Infested ground should be 
dusted with D.D.T. 

MiUepedes are hard-skinned, cylindrical crea- 
tures, brown or black, with numerous short, hair- 
like legs. They are slow-moving and curl up 
when disturbed. They should not be confused 
with the active, long-legged centipedes, which are 
beneficial. Millepedes commonly extend the 
damage made by other pests, such as slugs and 
wireworms. They also bora into the sown seeds 
of peas and beans. During the day they hide in 
da^ damp places, such as long vegetation or 
under stones and pieces of wood. Such hiding- 
places should be removed or dusted with lindane. 
Drills for pea and bean seed should also be dusted 
before covering. 

Weevil Ombs, small, curved, white grubs, may 
infest the roots of pot plants and plants in 
rockeries. Such plants should be removed, the 
roots cleaned, and replanted in soil which has 
been dreseed or mixed with Undaae dust. Where 
it is not practicable to remove the plants they 
should be watered copiously with a liquid form of 
these insecticides and soil dressed properly at the 
earliest opportunity. 


loop ** stage, {.e., 
days later. 


about 1 in. Ugh. and again ten 


Nardasus Bulb Files are serious pests of narciSBl 
and also snowdrops and other bulbous plants. 
The maggots burrow in the centre of the bulbs, 
causing them to rot. All soft bulbs should be 
burned and the remainder immersed ibr three 
hours in a solution of lindane containing a wetter. 
To prevent future attacks and a reinfestation, 
dust around the necks of growing bulbs with 
lindane at fortnightly intervals from the end of 
April until the end of June. 


Insects which feed above ground include: 

XL Sucking Pests pierce the tissues of plants 
with needle-Uke mouth parts and suck the sap. 
This devitalises the plant, bheoks growth, and 
causes wilting. Some species cause distortion of 
leaves and young shoots, and aphids, suckers, 
scale insects, and mealy bugs excrete a sugary 
fluid which disfigures the foliage, attracts ants, 
and allows the growth of sooty moulds. 

Aphids, i.e.. blackfly. greenfly, etc., are serious 
pests which attack almost all plants and multiply 
rapidly in warm weather. They feed cm the 
shoots and undersides of the leaves, and many 
species are responsible for the transmission of 
virus diseases. Infestations should be treated as 
early as possible. Malathlon. lindane. D.D.T 
emulsion, and nicotine are all good sprays to use, 
and should be applied to the undersides of the 
leaves. With the advent of these sprays the 
control of aphids on roses and broad bera, for 
example, is no longer a serious problem. 

Tree fruits should be sprayed when the buds are 
bursting and agalfl when the flower buds are still 
green. Currants should be treated at the'* grape'* 
stage, but lindane should not be used on this firult. 
Tar oil. applied to dedduous woody plants while 
they are oompletely dormant, will kill ^e over- 


wintering stares of these and many other pests. 
It does not. however, give a good winter cxmtrol 
fflurenee^od^pto. They vw greatly for Woolly Aphid on apples. This pest is best oou- 


in colour. The most destructive are the under' 
ground keded dugs, smalL grey-black in colour, 
which tunnd in roots, tubers, and bulbs. There 
are also several foliage-feeding spedes which rasp 
holes in the top parts of plants. Slugs like wet 
conditions, and much can be done to control them 
by ftnwiTing that the soil is well-drained and that 
long, tangled vegetation is removed. 

Poison baits can be bought or made by mixing 
1 os. metaldehyde with 3 lb. bran (or bonemeal for 
keeled dugs). The ball is sprinkled over the 
infested ground or distributed in small heaps and 
prcitected ftom the rain. There is also available 
cm the market a metaldehyde spray for dealing 
with the foliare-fhedlng types. 

Cabbage Boot Fly attadss biasdcas and waU- 
flowesB. The small white maggot eats away the 
dde roots and tunnds in the main root, causing the 
plant to wilt and collapse. The roots of young 
seedlings diould be dipped in lindane before 
planting out. Altematlvdy. the plants can be 
given a drenesh of Undane within four days of 
planting out. 

The maggots also tunnd In ladishes and turnips, 
and this can be avoided by dusting the seed drills 
with Undane. 

Oanot Fly.— The maggot of this fly tunnda in 
oanoto and patsnhPB. Where the peet is serious 
it is best to dday sowing until the end of IXay. 
XT ponibile. seeds diould be sown In 


trolled by spraying at the pink-bud stare with 
B JI.C. with a succinate spreader added. Small 
colonies on the bade can be eradicated by painting 
with 10% tar oil. 

Some aphids feed underground on roots, paitlen- 
laily of lettuces, outrants, and cacti. Where 
practicable, infested plants Eftiould be lifted and 
the roots cleaned and sprayed before i^lanting 
in clean soil. Otherwise water them copiously 
with malathlon or Undane. 


Scale Xnseets are often fbnnd In greenhouses, 
but also occur out-of-doors on trees and Shrubs. 
Flat or dome-shaped, these creatures spend most 
of tbeir Uves immobile, and they do not at aU 
resemble insects, or even appear to be aUve. 
Again tar oil is usefhl for klUlng the overwintering 
stages on deciduous woody shrubs which are dor- 
mant. Plants which are in leaf should be sprayed 
with malathlon or niootine/whlte oil emulMon 
two or three times at fortnightly Intervals. 
These sobstanoes are more effective If as much as 
posslhle of the scale is first removed by means of 
a sponge, brush, or scraper with water In which 
soft soap has been dissolved. Mealy Bogs are 
common pests of greenhouse plants, and should 
he given the same treatmeht as scale inseoftt. 

Ci^d Bugs are very active Insects whicib cause 
oonsideiable damage to firait trees and bashM and 
also to various ornamental plants priodpsUy 
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cdiryianthemuiDB aod daliUas. They* feed an tbe 
youns Jeavee, causing distortion and raggedness, 
and on the buds, which later produce misshapen 
blooms. These insects, green or reddish in colour, 
can be controlled by spraying with lindane or 
D.D.T. when the flower buds are still green (tree 
fruit) or with D.D.T. at the ** grape ** stage (cur- 
rants). Herbaceous plants should be sprayed two 
or three times at toree-weddy intervals, starting 
when the plants are young and before the damage 
is seen. The ground under the plants should also 
be sprayed to kill those insects which foil off during 
treatment. 


Leafboppers are small, yellowish-green inaecte 
like aphids but much more active. They feed 
on the undersides of the leaves of a variety of 
plants, causing them to become speckled with 
yellow. Boses are commonly attacked. The 
treatment given to capsids on herfaaoeous plants 
will control these also, the sprays being directed 
to tbe undersides of the leaves. 

Whiteflies are serious pests in greenhouses, and 
also occur out-of-doors on rhododendrons and 
other evergreen shrubs Tlie adults are like 
miniature moths with white wings, and the young 
are small, scale-like creatures, generally greenish 
in colour, which feed without movement on the 
undersides of the leaves. TO control this pest 
D.D.T., lindane, or malathlon should be used as 
a spray or smoke, two to three applications being 
given at fortnightly intervals. 

Bed Spider Mites are extremely small creatures, 
red or greenish In colour and Just visible with the 
naked eye. They feed on the undersides of the 
leaves of many greenhouse and outdoor plants, 
including fruit, causing the leaves to turn sickly 
yellow. Control Is difficult, the most effective 
materials being malathlon. derrls. summer ovi- 
cides. or asobensene smoke. Tbe directions on 
the labels of these products should be followed 
oarefbUy. 


Earwto feed at night on the foliage and flower 
petals of many plants. They hide by day inside 
flowers, in the folds of leaves, and in nooks and 
crannies on the ground, under flat stones, etc. 
These pests are killed by D J>.T., applied to the 
plants (but not to open flowers) and to their 
hiding-places. 


Leaf Miners are very small grubs which tunnel 
between the upper and lower surfaces of leaves, 
forming pale bUsters, as on lilac, holly, celery, 
etc., or long, twisting galleries, as on chryssn- 
themum. pea, and tomato. In small infestations 
the affected leaves diould be picked off and 
burned. Otherwise spray with findane ae Boon 
aa the damage starts, giving three applications at 
fourteen-day intervals. 


IT. Belwonns are mlcroscgpJO' pests which are 
invisible to the naked eye. Th^ are able to live 
for very long periods without food and are ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate, l^e most common 
species are: \ 


Stem and Bulb Eelwonn, which infests narcissus, 
phlox, strawberry, hyacinth, onion, and other 
plants. Infested plants show diatorted foliage 
and dwarfing and gradually deteriorate. They 
can only be sterilised by immersloii in hot water 
kept at well-deflned temperatures for one to three 
hours, but expert diagnosis and advice should be 
obtained before this or any other control is 
attempted. Infested ground must be kept clear 
of any host plants for at least three years to starve 
out the eelworms. 


Ghryssnfhemiim Belworm causes the formation 
of yeilowisb blotches between the veins oi chrysan- 
themum leaves, which later turn bhude and drop 
off. In severe infestations the blooms are under- 
sised and malformed. Expert advice should be 
obtained before control measures are attempted. 


HL Bttiiig Inseots have chewing and biting 
mouth parts which are used to out away ptooes of 
plants. 

OaterpUlaxs (the young stages of moths and 
butterflieB) an tbe best-known pests in this group. 
They vary in else and colour according to tbe 
species, and most plants an liable to be attacked. 
These should be sprayed or dusted with D J>.T. 
or derrls as soon as damage is seen. On fruit 
trees D.D.T. should be used when the fruit buds 
an still green, and again at the pink-bud stage if 
the infestation is serious. 

The CodUitt Gattmlliar, which tunnels in apples, 
is controlled by spraying with D J>.T. at the end of 
June and again three weeks later. Since this latter 
treatment tends to encourage red spider mites. It Is 
advisable to add to the D.D.T. one of the materials 
recommended for these pests. 

Sawfly Osterpinan an very similar to those 
above, and commonly attack gooseberry and rose 
foliage. They can be controlled by n>Taying with 
D.D.T., dsrria, or lindane. Attacks by the i^le 
Sawfly, which borrows in young apples and forms 
ribbon-like scan on the skin, can be prevented by 
spraying with lindane seven days after 80% of tbe 
blOBBom has fallea. 

Baafles and Weevils which feed on foliage an 
nsually best oontroUed by spraying or dusting 
wttbDJ>.T. Tb kffl the tiny nea-beeUes which 
eat snail holes In the seedUngs of btaaslGaB and 
turnips, treat the plants at fourteen-day intervals 
until they reach the ** ron^-leaf *' stage. 

The golden-brown Raspbeny Beetle, whfeh feeds 
on the flowera and whose grub tnnnela in the fruit, 
la sfadicated by D.D.T. or denia applied ten days 
alter full bloom and again ten days later. For 
other oommen pests in this group, Vine 
WaevIL caay^ooionsed WeevIL Fea and Bean 
Weam etc., apply tbe D.D aa aoon as the 
damage la first seen. 


Potato Root Eelwonn Is a serious and widespread 
pest of potatoes, causing tbe plants to become 
stunted and sickly, giving very poor yields. The 
pest can only be kept in ohef» by crop rotation, 
potatoes being gr o w n on the same ground only 
once in four yean. This Is difficult in small 
gaidens, and where land becomes heavily infested 
the only remedy is to rest it from potatoes for at 
least five years. 

The PmSbasa and Use ol XnseolioUes.— To 
ensure that an insecticide will do what the maker 
daiins, it is advisable only to buy brands which 
have been tested and approved by the Ministry 
of Agrienltuie. This can be ascertained by tbe 
presence of an Approval Mark (T80) on the label. 
Bead the directions and follow them carefliUy. 
Over-strength Insectlcldee can cause damage to 
plants, and certain plants (usually listed) can be 
mjured by some inseoticides at any concentration, 
e.y.. cucumbers, marrows, etc., by DJ>.T. and 
lindane. Never apply insecticides to flowers in 
frill bloom, otherwise many valuable pollinating 
insects will be killed. 


Standard Belerenoes. 

1058 (420. 

HortioiiUural Puts: Detection and Oonird, by 
G. Fox Wilson, revised by P. Becker (Orosby 
Lodmrood). 1960 (26s.). 


BISBASES OF FLABTS. 

Plant diseases are important because they can 
cause great loss not only In growing crops but also 
in the produce after it has been harvested and 
stored. The ddll in growing oropB is wasted if 
they are destroyed by disease, and many pMple 
know the wastage of potatoes through blight disM 
in winter stores and rotting of omoDs when they 
decay through neck rot disease. For .these 
reasons the keen gardener must take nbtloe of 
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whero they lEeiiiiiiiata 


by plants. 

disease. This ooonxs in the grow* 


dise^ jwd use the knowledse available to him on other healthy 

in ^eddbag the m w herever pcaslble. and spread the dii . 

^ ^ ' ' ' ■ • - - ^ 

kind 

are resistant to extreme ocdd. 

Tb»y overwinter in the soil or in the snrfhee of 


The most im portant point ^ about ing season, hut when winter approaohes, 

**«®* I® parasite fonns tough, resting bodiw of one 
hat the tenMdy.can be applied at onee. In or another, and Uiese are resistant to extreme 


. 

greenhouses this Is of great Importanoe because 


twS biAlET » tta 

flourish. It must also be they can germinate and cause diseflse ai^. 
«« I ^ grown m So we get the reappearance of such troubles as 

same to a greeiAoiMe so that we get a dampiiv off in fieediings. scab in apples, brown rot 
buUd-up^^ of dtoeas^ and tols causes well- m apples and plums, foot rot in peas, wart disease 


known *'8oil sickness.*' This means that new 
soil must be brought in or the old soil enriched and 
also sterilised by steam or by chemicals. Even 
frames and , propagating pits require periodic 
cleaning up by a disinfection treatment. 

Unlike insect pests, the actual cause of a plant 


in potatoes, mildews on all kinds plants, and 
BO on. This question of soil contamination by 
overwintering spores Is one of the most serious in 
the light against plant disease. 

The signs of fungus and bacterial diseases are 
varied, and may show as yellowing, silvering. 


microscoplo examination is required for Its detec- 
tion. The scientists who cAudy diMsses are 
called plant pathologists, and these are stationed 



disease cannot be seen with the naked eye, and brown spotting, or blackening of leaves (potato 
^4.t^ t 1 -*.. blight, rose black spot, celery leaf spot, antir- 

rhinum rust), as stunting (cabbage wire stem), as 
pustules and cankers in steins (coral spot, apple 
canker), as gumming or dleback in branches (rose 
canker, plum dleback). as galls, warts, witches 
brooms, or other malformation (club root in cab- 
bages. crown gall, leafy gall, peach leaf curl), as 
dry or soft rots of fruits, tubers, vegetable bulbs, 
and oorms (gladiolus dry rot. potato dry rot, iris 
rhisome rot. celery heart rot), and many other 
abnormal conditions. Sometimes only a part of 
the plant is affected and can be removed, e.g.. 
branches showing attack by coral spot or one of the 
large bracket fungi seen on trees, these having 
gained entrance through a wound. 

^ 2. Virus Diseases.— This daas of disease is 
becoming increasingly important as more is dis- 
covered about them, although research on them 
is a comparatively recent development. A virus 
disease is caused by infection with a virus, and 
the exact nature of this is not yet clearly under- 
stood. but it is so smaU that it cannot be seen with 
ordinary microscopes. Its detection Is therefore 
not easy, but when the sap of a viruB-dlseased 
plant is injected Into a healthy one It causes tbs 
alsease. 

In nature this spread la brought about by 
biting and sucking insects, which are referred 
to as Vectors. They transmit the vims by feeding 
on infected plants and then travelling to healthy 
onee. on which they feed and so spread the 
disease. Most viruses are transmitted by aphids 
(greenflies). 

In the garden and nursery they can be carried 
firom plant to plant by pruning knives or by the 
flugers in the process of trimming plants such as 
tomatoes, melons, and cucumbers or by the use 
of the knife In taking cuttings. In general, the 
virus does not kill a plant quickly but tends to 
cripple it and cause a slow deterloratloD. Infected 
plants cannot recover but remain, sometimes for 
years, as sources of infection on which insects 
feed and carry on the disease. Bo vlmses may 
increase to lily stocks, strawberry beds, and rasp- 
bory plantations unless virus-infected plants are 
removed and aphids strictly suppressed. 

The signs of virus disease are of different kindA 
but the oommonest are those of the t 3 rpe called 
mosaic, in which the leaves riiow a mottling with 
light-green or yellow patches scattered In itregalBr 
fashion on the darker green of the leaf. There 

_ may be also some reduction in the leaf blades. 

of fungus 'paraslteB; exampiw being the weU- These symptoms ^ be seen to the monto of 
known club root of cabbages, potato scab, apple cucumber, vegetabte n^<w, leUuoA cabbage, 
scab, and plum brown rot. These parasitic 
are microscopic and composed of fine threads, but 
they attack plants and penetrate them either 
through wounds (insect bites, hail damage, prun- 
ing cuts) or directly through the surface cells 
(epidermis). The threads WNyw into the plant, 

MiHwg the cells and absorbing their contents. 

There is usually some discoloration or even dewf 
of toe tissues aroimd the point of infection, but it 
is possible for ^ plant to show distress to one 


Thb AppaovAL M AUK — An officially approved 
crop-proteotion product shows on its label 
this design. 


at universities and other institutes toroughout the onee, 
country, where they carry out research on various 
plant troubles and advise on suitable remedies 
for cheddng toem. It is obviously neoessary to 
understand toe exact cause of a disease and how 
that cause operates before a means of checking 
toe trouble can be devised. The advice can then 
be passed on to growers, fisimers, and the garden- 
ing pubUc. 

The presence of disease to most cases can only 
be detected by toe symptoms shown by the 
affected plant, which is odled the ** host *' plant. 

The actual cause must then be determined by 
caretol examination to the laboratory, which is 
done by the patoologist. 

Plant diseases to general ore divided into three 
ckiBses as follows: 1. Fungus and BacteriaL 
2. Virus. 8. Functional Disorders. 


L Fungus and Bacterial Dissaisi.— The first 
kind called fUngus diseases axe caused by the attac^ 


part although toe parasite is at work some dis- 
tance away. Eumples ore silver leaf in plums 
and the iumey Dingus, which kills trees by attack- 
ing the roots. ^ . . . 

The Dingus spreads by means of spoim wtoob 
are equivalent to seeds in flowmtog plants bat 
which are mloiosoopio in else. Tb^ sporee are 
produced on the sorfiice of the plant In enormpiM 
numbers and are blown (wtod). splashed (rain), 
or canied (insects, etc.) to all directions to aUgbt 


turnip, tomato, delphinium, primula, da h li a , 
apple, raspberry, and many other common plants. 
Id some, such as lilies, daffodils, and onions, the 
mosaic Is more to the form of stripes down the 

virus symptom is flower ** breaking.** 
where the normal colour of toe petals is broken 
by streaks and spots of white, and this can be seen 
in tulip, wallflower, pansy, stocks, or carnations 
affected by toe mosaic virus. Other viruses cause 
bronstng of the top leaves (as to tomato spotted 
wilt) or small light-coloured rings arrant to 
oonosntrlo drcles (as in dahlia ring spot) or even 
reduction of leaves until they are tendril like (as 
in tomato fsrn leaf). Sometimes there is msl- 
formation or even prollfiBration. producing to- 
numerable stunted tooots. as In blackberry owsrf 

^^'importaat point to note about toese virus 
diseases Is that every part of toe plants is quiokiy 
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tnfeotod. bo that the Bap iB InfiBOtloiiB to other 
plants of the Bame kind. The TiroB Is present in 
ail parte, and for this leaaon It is nsetoBs to propa- 
gate from a TiroB-infected plant. This means that 
all the BoateB and ollBets from bolbB Booh as liUea 
and tulips, all the tubers from potatoes, and all 
cuttlngB from herbaceous plantB which am taken 
from a viruB-infeeted plant ate UBBleiM. because 
they will oaxry the TiniB. They diould be 
destroyed, and the only exception is where the 
plant is greatly valued, in which case seed can be 
taken from it before it is destroyed. In general. 
Tinises do not travel in the seed, and only in one 
or two cases is seed infected, and this only in 
negligible quantity. 


3. Functional Disorders.--Thl8 third dlasB of 
disease is often called non-paiasitio. because un- 
like the previous two kinds there is no paxaelte 
involved, and these troubles am therefore not 
infectious. They are due to fkulty cultivation at 
unsuitable environment, in which soil conditions 
or climate affect the plants adversely. In this 
group we include cases of unsatisfactoiT growth 
due to waterlogging, drought, frost, high tem- 
perature. damage by frimes or atmospherio pollu- 
tion. or even excess lime. 

Perhaps the most Important kinds of trouble in 
this class are the so called Defidenoy Diseases, 
where the plants suffer from shortage of some im- 
portant food. This may be one of the common 
food substances, such as nitrogen, potash, or 
phosphate, and details will be found under the 
section on manures and fertiUsers (TiS6). 


COKTBOL OF DlSFASBa 


an organo-mercnrisl seed dressing, or even by 
immersion of the infhoted eeed in warm water. 

In some di scaaco . fbr example, tulip fim, we 
can protect the bulbs from the danger of iiifeoted 
BoU by raking in a powder such as ** Botrolex "when 
planting the bulhe. and a treatment to 

done with calomel dust against club root In beds 
intended for sowing brassioa seeds. 


5. Fiingieide8.~Even after all this, a disease 
may still appear in the crop, and mom direct 
action most be taken. It is then necessary to 
protect the plants by means of a Fnngieide. This 
is a cbemlcsl which to poisonous to ftmgus parasitas 
but which will not harm the crop plant (host). 
Fungicides am uaed as wet sprays or in powder 
form as dusts, and they are sprayed or dusted all 
over the plants to protect them from infection by 

The object of the treatment is to cover the plants 
with a film of the ftmglcide so as to protect the still 
healthy ones. To help the spray fluid to spread 
over and adhere to the foliage another substance, 
called a wetter, spreader, or Btidjrer. is added to 
the spray, but sometimee this to already Included 
by the manufacturer. 

6. (a) Sprays.— Sprays are applied by means of 
machines called sprayers which vary from small, 
band-syringe types giving a continuaps jet of spray 
to those pumped up to a pressure and oarrled on 
the back (knapsack machines), and so on to the 
large machines driven by a prtrol engine, which 
deliver the spray at a high pressure. It is neces- 
sary to have a suitable noazle giving a flne mlst- 
Uke cone of spray which settles on the foliage and 
is not wanted. 


L Garden Hygiene.— The control of plant 
diseases oan be dealt with only briefly, but to 
begin with we must emphasise the value of good 
cultivation as an insurance against losses from 
disease. Bobust plants are better able to 
stand up to disease than sickly ones, and every- 
thing in the way of proper drainage, soil aeration, 
proper spacing, sensible feeding, and so on. 
will help to keep the ntonts vigorous, and this 
to the first line of defence against diseases. 
Garden hs^ene is important, weeds need to be 
kept down, wounds in trees and ahrahs covered 
with a good paint against infection, new stocks 
examined caiefoUy, eeed bought only from reliable 
souioee. diseased plants bomt, and dead material 
regularly removed from plants, especially in 
greenhouses. 

8. Son Steilltoation.— There are other pre- 
oautioDS, among which the sterilisation of the eofl 
in greenhouses by means of steam or obemicals 
to of some importanoe. Outdoors this to not 
poeslble, bat rotation of crops to a meet uaefol 
system In helping to avoid disease. Dislnfoction 
of fiamee, propagating pits, and seed boxes by 
formalin or cresylic acid ore other nseflol measures. 

All these operations aim at destroying the 
resting spores of ftmgns parasites responsible 
for Budli dtoeaaes ae tomato leaf mould, gladiolus 
dry rot. damping off in seedlings, root rots, and 
downy mildewB of many kinds in young plants 
such as sto^ cheiranthus. cineraria, tomato, 
aster, and caloeolaila when grown in boxea or 
pots. 

& Dtoenn Bestotant Plants.— The use of dtoease- 
resistant vaiietiee of plants is very desizable. but 
there are not many kinds available, and often the 
lestotaat kind doee not poseeaB flowers or fruit of 
such fine quality or flavour as the moreeusoeptible 
kind. The outstanding euccess of this kind to that 
of potatoes immune to the dreaded wart dismee, 
and these can be grown safely In the most heavily 
infected land. There are sntfariiinqnM reetotant 
to rust dtoeaaet. and there is resistaace In some 
degree in the case of delphinium mildew, potato 
bUgbt. tomato leaf mould, and some otbera. 
Beaearoh goea on todtoeover atm more, beoauae 
any snchidsati ere slwsys worth a trloL 


6. (6) Dusts.— Dusts are shnilar chemicals pro- 
duced in such finely divided form that the powder 
can be blown over and on the foliage almost like a 
fog. This Is best done after a shower of rain or 
after a heavy dew. The machines used are far 
more varied in design than spraying machines. 
There are small hand dusters worked either like a 
small pump or like a bellows, of which the " Acme " 
is a good example, and there are those which are 
carried on the back and worked as a double- 
bellows action or on the front of the body with a 
rotary-fon action. It is important in gardens to 
clean and dry the machines after use, and small 
sprayers may be best put upside down to drain 
for a ttufiA after use. 

Tbe subetanoee uaed as sprays and dusts against 
plant diseases for many yean have been copper 
and sulphur and their compounds. Perhaps the 
best known oopper-containlng spray is ** Bo^eaux 
Mixture." which is still a good spray, but which 
has been largely replaced by colloidal copper 
available under trade names like ** Copplclde ** 
for such diseases as tomato blight, etc. Sulphur is 
used extensively as lime-sulphur against apple 
scab and ss ooUoidal suipbur against tbe powdery 
mildew dlBesses. As dusts, copper to mixed with 
lime to give oopper-lime dust and sulphur to used 
alone either as flowers of sulphur or green sulphur. 

8. ie) The Newer Fimgloidee.— In recent yean 
much research has been carried out in tests to see 
whether other chemicals have value as ftinglcides, 
and the search has been in the field of organic 
chemistry and among all kinds of these ohemicals. 
Tests of this kind take a long time, but a fow sub- 
stanoes have already been pidmd out as showing 
great proenise. and we can mention "Gaptan.** 
which is BO good against apple and pear scab. 
" Zfneb " aglnst tomato leaf mould, onion mildew, 
and tulip fire. ** Earathane ** agamst any of the 
powdery mildews, such ae amerlcan gooseberry 
mildew, etiawber^ mildew, vine and peach mil- 
dews. ae wea ae the same diseases on onuxnental 
roeee. deb>hinlimiB. michartmae daiaiea. and the 
like. 


e. Oonteol ol 
diseases to very 


•.—The control of virns 
it, hecanae in this osse the 


4. TfeealtteBt el Faadto and Bnltokp— For seed- 
boiito dtoeaaee seed tNiteBnta mar he done with 


only spray treatDMntB Iflmy to be of use are those 

ApaAtmttA tO kSSP dOWO Tha othST USOeS- 

sary control measure to to remove and destroy the 
virue-infiBeted pleats, whldi are a danger aeaemtoea 
ot infootloii. 
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TlUs is bsst done when tbe plants are rounfft so LT8t*<^aBB control of weeds be maintained with 

tbat any 70 ung marrows, ououinbera. dahlias, del- fliTwariiw* applied in the early spring, 
nhiniums. sweet peas, lupins, lilies, etc., which — 

^ow Tirus symptoms as commonty revealed in 
leaf mottling and poor growth should be removed 
as soon as detected. Propagation should be done 
carehilly. so that young stock Is not propagated 
from stocks of strawberries, raspberries, and all 
]r^n<^a of herbaceous perennials which show signs 
of virus infection. Even the knife used for taking 
cuttings should be wiped occasionally on a rag 
dipped in a good disinfectant. 

7. Prevention of Functional Disorders.— In tbe 
fmaft of Functional Disorders (non-parasitlc 
diseases) it is not always easy to advise remedies, 
l^ere tbe soil conditions are faulty attention can 
be directed to improving drainage if necessary or 
oounteracUng dryness by digging in humus, irri- 
gating. and general mulching. Drjrness at tbe 
roots of tomatoes causes loss of fruit, and ao does 
extreme dryneas in the air of the greenhouse, but 
these should be adjusted fairly easily. 

TT«.<1 damage can spoil many crops, but robust 
foliage may help a little to lessen the damage. 

Late frost damage to fruit in some areas can 
be lessened by various methods of cultivation 
and planting. The effects of drought can be 
aggravated by shortage of certain foods, especi- 
ally potash, so that even here some attempt can 
be made to avoid loss. Excess liming may 
cause food shortages by causiiig the appearance, 
in the leaves, of a yellowish or even whitish colour, 
which Is known as lime-induced chlorosis. The 
real reason may be lack of iron ormanganese due 
to the excess lime in the soil, but recently very 
good results at counteracting this condition have 
been obtained by naing the substance known as 
“ Seauestrene Plus." , , . 

Another method of treating these food shortages 
is to spray the young foliage In early summer with 
the required element in a very weak solution. 

They can even be included in sprays used for keep- 
ing down diseases or pests. It must not be forgot- 


Where annual and perennial grasses predomin- 
ate, Dalapon or Diquat will give good control. 
As for bindweed, this may be eradicated by water- 
ing the foliage with 2,4-D In late July or August 
taking care to avoid contact with tbe asparagus 
stems and particularly the fern. 

Fruit aaxden.->-Aiound blackcurrants, goose- 
berries. raspberries, apples, and pears, grasses can 
be killed with Dalapon. Once clear of perennial 
weeds, annuals may be controlled effectively with 
Simadne. Alternatively, weeds may be killed 
with Diquat. making applications as necessary 
throughout the season. 

Garden Paths. — On any surfaced path or drive 
a first-rate control of weeds con be maintained 
by watering with a residual herbicide such as 
Simasine. As this preparation is virtually in- 
soluble in water, it does not seep through the soil 
as sodium chlorate would, and therefore It can be 
used near garden crops and grass edgings. Fur- 
ther to this, it is not easily washed from the soil 
and lemains active near the surface for up to 
twelve months. Notwithstanding, the herbicide 
must be used with proper cate. 

A dilute solution of sodium chlorate with 4-6 
ozs. to a gallon of water may be applied, but it is 
liable to affect plants near by and. for this reason, 
iipplication should be confined to the centre of the 
path, thereby leaving room for the chlorate to 
seep through the soil. 

Lawns. — The maiority of weeds in turf can be 
eradicated easily with fonnulatlons of 2.4-D or 
M.C J*. A. (see Finding List). In particular, daisies, 
dandelions, plantains, and most broad-leaved 
weeds ore susceptible although it may be neces- 
sary to repeat the dose after 10 days. The best 
time to do tbe work is on a warm, fine day In tbe 
spring when the plants are growing actively and 
there is tto prospect of fine weather to follow for 
twenty-four hours. The action of the herbicides 


ten that even t^ ordbiary foo^ such as nitrogen, , — - — - - - - _ 

potash, and phosphate, may sometimes be in short Is rapid, and inrass may he cut afmr a couple of 
supply, and the effect can be seen by the trained days, composting ^th mowl^ In the normal 
plant pathologist. In these cases the effect may way.^ It app^ that the hormones are not 
not always rirow clearly in the growing crop, but injurious to l ycteri al life in tte soiland in a few 
may appear long afterwards in the stored fruits weeks hre^ down Into harari^ subetanoes. 

Md vSStablar^hK a result deteriorate and W^ei^bs are natur^ to b^ps to 
break down long before they are required for use. control weeds should not be taken until tbe foliage 
The present-day methods of cultivating large of the bulta has dfed down and the bulbs ore 
numbers of the plant to one spot tend to dormant.. Thus, fw a general rule, wntrol mea- 


tocrease the risk of large-scale^ disease attacks 
Modem plants may he highly bred and selected 
for great purity of strain. Indeed, they Iw-ve 
often been chosen for fine quality ana flavour, 
with little regard to their ability to r^t dlseaw, 
so that the g^ener must always be ready to 
give them the protection they may need. 

Standard References. 

Diseases of Veaetables, by Donald B. Green 
(Macmillan). 1946 (8s. 6d.). 

Plant Diseases, by F. T. Brooks (Oxford), 1953 
(88s.). 


sures are best applied throughout July. 

To deal with weeds to turf where there arises 
the danger of the spray— -or even a drift firom itr— 
touching cultivated plants near by. as. for in- 
stance, on grass paths to a rose garden, then a 
wax l^r impregnated with a hormone can he 
lightly drawn over the turf. Such bars are avail- 
able at a reasonable price under trade names like 
" Supplex Touchweeder." , ^ 

Some weeds are r^dstant to normal doses of 
hormones and need special treatment. These ore 
mostly niat-fomitog plants of low-growing habit 
which are not cut off by mowing. Typical ex- 
amples include mosses of all sorts, peariwort. 




Martin (Blackwell) 1905 (32s. 6d.). 


flowered clover. Here, the main control must .be 
in the use of lawn sand, a good mixture of which 
can be made up with: 

2 parts by weight sulphate of ammonia. 

1 part by weli^t sulphate of iron. 

13 pa^ by weight Limb-fbbe sand. 


USES OF MODEBB WBEDXXLUBRS 
The eradication of weeds by Chemical 

®'^S22SSkllrtr«dtoli.veart«nlni^ to BriBotait to teert about 460 ydi 4 <». 

Plant 1^. to the foAows an application, then water Should be 

applied to avoid serious scorching. Repeat the 
treatment ae neeeesary throughout tbe growing 
season. Linked with this ** spot *' treatment, tte 
groi^ of grass must be encouraged, as this will 
tend to smother low-growing weeds. Thus, in tbe 


detenni^ by 
following 


Aspaxagos Beto.— ^uals 
perennial weeds can be controlled with Greeyuc 
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mixture of equal parts of superphosphate, sul- 
phate of ammonia and dry soil at 2 oz. per sq. yd. 
over the whole area and repeat after a month, if 
desirable. In addition, do not shave off the grass 
by close cutting; instead, the blades of the mower 
should be set reasonably high for a whole season. 

Whore fertility is low, clovers often predominate 
In turf. The Dutch clovers with white — or pink- 
flowers and a white-angled bond towards the base 
of each leaflet, can be eradicated with Mecoprop. 
Afterwards the turf should be fed with nitrogenous 
fertilisers like soot and sulphate of ammonia, to 
discourage reinfestatlon. Other types of clover 
found in turf are species of Trifoliw/n. Compared 
to the Dutch clover, these have a tight, bunched 
habit of growth and yellow flowers. All of them 
are resistant to hormones and. in addition to 
manurial treatment, should be treated with lawn 
sand. 

Lakes. — ^It sometimes happens that aquatic 
plants with large floating leaves, such as water 
lilies, get out of hand. Here, control can be 
established by cutting off the foliage with a long- 
handled appliance like the ** Corypu Watmr 
Scythe." The work should be done early in June 
and repeated as often as any fresh growth is seen. 

Bulrushes are difficult to eliminate, but can be 
destroyed by digging out the roots when the level 
of the water permits. Dalapon has been found to 
give a control; applications should be made, with 
a wetting agent added, when the rushes reach 
maturity. 

Ponds. — ^Problems of weed control in oniamen- 
tal ponds are often not easy to solve. Where 
duckweed is prevalent this small floating plant 
can be eliminated by sweeping the surface of the 
water at regular intervals. If this practice is 
carried out thoroughly much of the vegetative 
growth will be eliminated, and the plant will not 
be able to form resting bodies whereby it over- 
winters. Once a control has been established, 
ftuther spread of the plant can be prevented by 
introducing a few moorhens or ornamental ducks. 

The most common of unwanted plants in pools 
is blanket weed. There is no single means of 
dealing with this plant, for its spread is governed, 
to a certain extent, by unbalanced plant and 
anlma life in the water. With this fact in mind, 
water lilies should be established so that their 
foliage shades about 25 per cent of the water. 
In addition, a few oxygenating plants should be 
introduced from local ponds or streams and a 
supply of goldfish added. Blanket weed is 
usually found in pools where the water gets over- 
heated in summer:, for this reason, the average 
depth of garuen ponds should be a minimum of 
2 ft. and pteferamy a minimum of 3 ft. 

Rose Beds.— A complete control of annual weeds 
nmnng roses «aTi be Obtained with Slmazlne. 
Here, the salient point is to apply the herbicide 
Immediately after pruning In March before any 
weed growth starts. Alternatively. Diquat can 
be used In April or early May and the application 
repeated as necessary. 

Sbiubbeiles. — ^Wlth a shortage of labour, beds 
of shrubs are often weed infested. Perennials can 
be eradicated with Diquat and annuals controlled 
by this treatment as they appear. Alternatively, 
once the perennials are removed, the ground can be 
kept clear with Slmazlne used in the early spring. 

Much to check weeds in shrubberies can be 
done by mulching the surfhoe of the soil with 
heavy dressings of peat, fallen leaves, or sawdust; 
if the weeds push through the mulch, a second 
application should be made at once. 

Vacant Ground. — On land ftee of crops all plants 
can be killed by watering the herbage with sodium 
chlorate at 1 lb. to a gallon of water. In some 
oases repetition may be necessary. When using 
this method it should be remembered that treated 
ground will remain toxic to plant life for a period 
of up to six monthB; if doubt exists about tiie 
peiwtence of the chlorate in the soil, then it is 
advisable to wait for the appeannoe of annual 
weeds before planting. 

Apart ftom its pentstenoe, sodium chlorate is 
mone to seep thiomdi soil and affect plants for 
some distance sway. To avoid danger of Are 


fb)m clothes being soaked in a solution of the 
chlorate and then dried, it is prudent to use a 
formulation with an additive to reduce the risk 
of fire. (5ee Finding List.) Where couch grass is 
predominant then the best control is to be ob- 
tained with Dalapon. 


SPECIAL PROBLEatS OF WEED CONTROL 

Bindweed. — Probably the most ubiquitous of all 
garden weeds. Up to the present time the main 
control has been to carefully fork out the roots 
as new growth Is seen; if this is done methodically 
the plant can be eliminated within a reasonable 
time. 

Lately, chemicals have come to the fore, and 
bindweed may now be eliminated by wat«^ or 
painting the foliage with a formulation of 2.4-D 
when the annual growth lias nearly reached 
maturity. Thus, first applications can be applied 
in July and the treatment repeated, if necessary, 
to good effect. Where the weed is among culti- 
vated plants, the herbicides miAit be applied with 
a paint brush or the foliage ruabed with a cloth 
damped in a solution. When q^ing this rubber 
gloves should be worn. \ 

Blanket Weed.— See Ponds. 

Bracken. — ^Horticulturally. control Is not a big 
problem, and in limited areas it Is easily dealt 
with by repeatedly cutting the aerial stems with a 
grass hook as the first fronds open. This practice 
will exhaust the underground food supply of the 
plant, and gradually it will die out. The young 
fronds are rich in plant food and. while still green 
and fresh, they should be composted. No 
chemicals will offer a reasonable control of this 
plant and. Indeed, it is best dealt with by cutting 
and final digging out of the roots. 

Couch Grass. — Where the soil is light and tends 
to be low in fertility, it ia often found tbat this 
is a difficult plant to eradicate by cultural means. 
If the long, underground stems are forked out in 
the conventional manner and left on the surface 
to dry, the roots may be composted to advantage 
and a good control established. To prevent rein- 
festation. manures and fertilisers should be applied 
generously and the ground kept hoed regularly. 

Chemically, couch grass can be killed easily by 
watering the foliage with Dalapon. 

Ground Elder.— Without question this is one of 
the worst garden weeds and, whether or not the 
fact is pleasant or acceptable, it is indubitably a 
weed of neglected ground. In varying degrees it is 
resistant to hormone weed’killers of all sorts. 
On ground free of crops it may be reduced by an 
application of sodium chlorate, as explained in the 
paragraph Vacant Ground. The first treatment 
should be made as soon as growth starts in the 
spring and repeated if the desired effect is not 
abundantly clear. When ground elder is to be 
found among herbaceous plants the cultivated 
plants must be lifted out and the weed removed 
by repeated hand-forking. 

In shrubberies reasonable control can be had by 
smothering the young growth In the spring with a 
thick dressing of peat, leaf mould, baled straw, or 
sawdust. If growth penetrates the surface dress- 
ing it will be found that the etiolated iffioots are 
not difficult to remove by hand, or a second layer 
can be applied to complete the treatment. 

Alternatively, the foliage of ground elder can be 
watered with Diquat and the treatment repeated 
once or twice during the growing season. 

Horsetail. — This is sometimes erroneously called 
marestall and on poor, sandy soils it is often a 
common weed. Fortunately, recent experiments 
have proved that it can be easily controlled by 
spraying or painting the nuUttre growths with a 
formulation of 2^D. taking case, of course, to 
keep the spray off cultivated plants near by. As 
the appeannoe of horsetail is symptomatic of low 
fertility, manurial treatment should be carried 
out on a generous scale. Where the weed is 
growing among cultivated crops, individual stems 
must be treated sepomtely as recGmineiided for 
bindweed. 

MarestaiL— lies HorsstalU 
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Mobs.— Lawns (T88). C aTn a ll to Society. The mtenutlonal 


Netttes.*— It is difficult to understand why the 
perennial nettle Is so abundant as It Is im- 
mediately responsiye to applicationB of 2.4-D and 
2.4.6-T made any time during the growing season. 

The annual nettle is usually proved a denieen of 
rich, light soils and may be eradicated with 
cresylic add, Dlquat or 2,4-D. 

Ozalls.— Of all weeds this Is probably the most 
difficult to destroy. It is easily Identlfled by its 
larger trifoliolate leaves like that of clover. Un- 
Uke other weeds, oxalis cannot be efficiently re- 
moved by hand, as this disturbs the bulbils 
dustered around the base of the stem of mature 
plants. On ground free of crops, sodium chlorate 
can be applied in March {nee Vacant Ground). 
Perhaps a second application may be necessary, 
but, even so, control may not be complete. 
Among shrubby plants, it may be possible to 
eradicate the weed by smothering, as suggested 
in the paragraph on ground elder. 

The foliage can be killed with Dlquat and. by 
repeated applications, this may constitute the 
best means of control. 

Speedwell.— Veronica. 

Veronica. — This procumbent, blue-flowered 
weed of turf is sometimes know as speedwell. 
Being resistant to hormones, its control may only 
be established with lawn sand. See also Lawns. 

Woody Plants. — ^Wlth or without the addition 
of 2.4-D. these may be killed with 2.4.5-T. This 
hormone is particularly useful on bramble, gorse. 
ivy, and other unwanted shrubby plants. It Is 
necessary to thoroughly saturate the foliage of 
deciduous trees, and the best results are obtain- 
able when the leaves are fully mature but not 
starting to die off. In the case of ivy, the dor- 
mant shoots should be generously sprayed for the 
best results. 

Yarrow. — A weed found In many lawns where 
its presence often signifles low fert.llity. Control 
is with lawn sand. See Lawns (T33). 

Summary. — ^From these notes it will be seen 
that there ore many aids for dealing with weeds. 
The salient point is to get the rigM method for 
each plant. Equally Important is to check the 
reason why certain weeds grow profusely under 
some conditions. Very often this natural tend- 
ency con be counteracted as in the case of phospha- 
tic fertilisers against moss and in the application 
of organic manures and chemical fertilizers where 
horsetail and yarrow are concerned. See T35. 

Standard References. 

ChemicaU for the Gardener, H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1965 (Is. 7(2. incl. postage). 

Lint of Avproeed Prodadn for Farmers and 
Growers (pubUdied annually), copies free from 
Mtulstry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food 
(Publications), Tolcame Drive, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 

Weed Control Handbook, Issued by the British 
Weed Control (Council (Blackwell), 1905 
(32s. 6d.). 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

There me many specialist societies In Britain. 
Detailed information on particular plants is 
normally available ftom them, and membership 
is open to all wishing to Join. The most promi- 
nent societies me: 

Alpine Garden Society 

See, Michael Upward, 58 Denison House. 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.I. 

Auricula and Primula Society, The National 
See. A, Marlow, 62 Epsom Lane North, Epsom, 
Surrey. 

Begonia Society. The National Society of England 
and Wales 

See. F. J. Martin, 50 Woodlands Form Road. 
Erdington, Birmmgham 24. 

Cactus and Succulent Society of Great Britain 
Sea D. V. Brewerton. 26 Chester Road. Ilford, 


Sec. Chmles E. Puddle. V.M.H.. Bodnant. 
TUl-y-Cafh. Denbighshire. 

Carnation Society, The British National 
See. £. 6. Cilook. 1 Evelyn Rd., Worthing, 
Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum Society. The National 
See. S. Q. Gk)sllng, 65 St. Margaret's Avenue. 
Whetstone. N.20. 

Daffodil Society 

See. D. J. Pearce. College of Ascension, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, 20. 

Dahlia Society, The National 
Sec. P. Damp. 26 Bums Road. Lilllngton. 
Leamington Spa. Wmwlckshlre. 

Delphinium Society, The 
See. C. J. H. Topping. B.A., Ph.D., 5 Pmk 
Lane. Sevenosks. Kent. 

Floral Arrangement Societies of Great Britain 
National Association of 

See. Mrs. F. C. Dobson, 21A Denbigh Street. 
London, S.W.l. 

FnchslB Society, The British 
Sec. W. 6. Sharp. Rydal. The Green, Gt. 
Bentley. Colchester. Fissex. 

Gladiolus Society, The BritUh 
Sec. J. G. Lord. 25 Kimpton Avenue, Brent- 
wood. Essex. 

Hardy Plant Society 

See. Miss B. White. 10 St. Barnabas Rd., 
Emmer Green. Reading. Berks. 

Heather Society, The 

See. Mrs. C. I. Macdiieod, Yew Trees, Horley 
Row. Horley, Surrey. 

Iris Society. The British 

See. Mrs. D. J. Waters, 87, Roglan Gmdens. 
Oxley. Watford, Herts. 

Pansy and Viola Society, The North of England 
See. F. C. Marshland, 2 Jubilee Mount, West 
Lillands, Brighouse. Yorks. 

Pansy and Viola Association, The Scottish 
Sec. Hugh Campbell, O.B.E., 960 Dumbarton 
Road, Dalmuir, Glasgow. 

Pelargonium and Geranium Society, The British 
See. W. E. Lake, 20 Northwood Road, Cm- 
shalton Beeches. Surrey. 

Pteridological Society, The British 
See. J. W. Dyce, 46 Bedley Rise, Loughton, 
Essex. 

Rose Society, The Royal National 
Sec. L. O. Turner, Ghiswell Green Lane, St. 
Albans, Herts. 

Royal Horttonltural Sodets^ 

See. John Hamer, M.B.E., B.A., Royal 
Horticultural Society's Offices, Vincent 
Square. S.W.I. 

Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society 
Sec. John Turnbull, D.S.O., D.F.C., CA... 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 44 
Melville Street. Edinburgh 3. 

Saintpanlia and Houseplant Society. 

Sec. Mrs. E. A. Robbins, 296 Perth Road, 
Ilford. Essex. 

Scottish Rock Garden dub 
See. Mrs. L. C. Boyd-Harvey. Boonslie. 
Dirleton, East Lothian. 

Sweet Pea Society, The National 
Sec. R. J. Huntley. 481 Wokingham Road, 
Emley, Reading, Berks. 

Vegetable Society, The National 
See. 288 Northumberland Avenue, Wdllng, 
Kent. 
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WEB2> SILLBSS FOB UBB ON TUBF 


*811011 Weed- 
kill •» 


*Weed-a*Latm' , 
and ”8pot" 
(in powder 
fonn) 


**LawB Clover 
Killer” 


**VelTeB Lawn 
Band” 


"pW Calomel 
Doat” 


Bnim Inaeetloidea Bermone 
London Bd„ regnlator 

Blttingboiinie, loeated U 

Kent. the plant 

May and Baker Idd., 

PagePbMn« Be aex 
Bhell OheinJeal Co. 

Ltd., 15-17 Ot. 

Karlboreogh Bt., 

W.1, 

Bnggea Inaecticldce Eotmone growth 
Ltd., London Bd., regnlatM trana* 

Bittingboame, located thronghout 

Kent. the plant. 

Pan Britannia In* 
dnatriea Ltd., 

Britannia Houae, 

WaKbam Croaa, 

Herta. 

May and Baker Ltd., Hormone 
Dagenham, EneeT. regnlator 
Pan Britannia In- loeated tl 
dnatriea Ltd., the plant 
Britannia Rouee. 

Waltham Croaa, 

Herta. 

Ueually home made. Beorchbg ( 
growth. 

Pan Britannia In- cidal and 
dnatrioa Ltd., value, I 
Britannia Ronae. 

Waltham Croaa, 

Herta. 


lennone growth Many broad-leafed Primarily for naa on 
regnlator trana- weada and acme lawna 

loeated throogboni perennial onea. Beat Beware of drift, 
the plant. hormone type for 

killing dalma, dan- 
delions end plan- 
taine. 


Hormone growth 
regnlator trane- 
loeated throu^oat 
the plant. 


Beorchbg of annual 
growth. Of herbl- 
cidal and manorial 
value, b moat 


Many broad-leafed 
we^ and tome 
perennial onee. Beat 
hormone type for 
klllbg creeping but- 
tercup. Ueetul 
raJnst pearlwort 
repeated ap- 
pUcatlone. 

Beet control for 
white-flowered cbv- 
er, ohickweeda and 
field woodmeh. Uee- 
fnl agabat pearl- 
wort with repeated 
applicatione. 

Invaluable agabet 
weeds leelatant or 
eeml-Kslstant to 
honnoneB, like pearl- 
wort, moae. veronloa 
(epeedwell), yellow- 
flowered clover, end 
yarrow. 


Priinarily tor use on 
la^na 

Bewnre of drift; on 
amnll areas the 
powdered formubtkm 
In pnffler pack can be 


Primarily for un on 
lawna 

Beware of drift 


Pae Lawna (T83(2)) tor 
detailed bfonuatbn. 

The nee of calomel 
dueta should be con- 
fined to moBsee; of 
no manorial value. 
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BHtingbonmie, 

Kent 


**Nova BoB | Creeylio The Murphy Cbemi- Contact herbicide. { For deatructlon of i Partlciilarly valuable 
Bterillaer” Acid cal Co. Ltd., growth of annual on aaparagos beds 

Wbeatbampeted, weeds and top and where annual 

Bt Albans, Herte. growth of peren- weeds have to be 

nlale. controlled. Also need 

as a soil eterilaut 

'Bnggee Dabpon Jnggee Inaeotlddee|Tranelocated Annual graasee, couch Delay planting for 40 

IjBplkpon *' Ltd., London Bd.. throughout the graee, eedgee. reeda, days after appllca- 

BHtingbonmo, plant killing vege- and bnlruahea. tion. May be need, 

Kent tation by move- upon maketa’ b- 

ment from leavas atmotlons aa a aelee- 

to roots. ffea herbicide on aapa- 

ragua, ahrubberi^ 
fruit gardens, etc. 

* Weedol ** Dlqnat Plant Protection Traneloeated Kills annual weeds Undoubtedly one of 
Bali Ltd., Taldbg. throughout the end top growth of the moet valuable 

Kent plant but with perennbla. One of andbtorestlngherbl- 

■eorchbg effect the few herbietdee cides to be biro- 

similar to contact to give a good con- dooed. InaeUvated 

hetbioides. trof of ground elder, upon contact wHh 

Belecilveonlybyap- soil; no reeldnal 

plication, f.e., klUa efleeb. Available b 

all foUage it con- amal] packs. Can be 

tacts. stored from season 

toacaaoD. 


similar to contact to give a good oon- 
httbioides. trof of ground elder. 

Bclccilve only by ap- 
pllcatli^ f.e., kills 
all foUage it oon- 
tacta. 


Fhons Hortlcultaral Soil acUng, killteg Controls germinating Apply when ground Is 
Ltd., Harvest aeedlbg vegetation seeds of many weeds wet In eariy spring on 


eariy spring on 


Honaa, Fdlxstowa, by uptake through over a knig period. aapaiague, appl^ 

Bottolk. roots. peace (not plums), 

soft fruit, onia- 
mental tr^ and 
alanilM indudbg 
roeee. Blow acting; 

''Pofybor- Sodium Borax Goncoltdated Tranclooated Tbzio b vervlnff do- To a large extent 
Ghiocate ** Chlomte Ltd., Borax Houae, tfaronghont the greea to all plants anpenedad other 

Garllele Place, plant and aoil act* except moaces. The dbcmlcala. Can be 

B.W.I. ing. beat chemical tor naed on paths, drlvea, 

klllbg tree stumps. and vaoaat ground. 

’*Booti Bnm- 2ri;6-T Boota Purs Drug Hormone growth Bpedel value b eon- Bewaxeofdrift. 

Bmab- Co. Ltd., Station regulator trana- trol of woody planta 

wood and Btraet, Hotting- looatid throughout lllwbiamblea,bniah- 

HetUaKttlNr** the plant. wood, and Ivy. Also 

good agabat nettles. 
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garden calendar 

THB OABDEM CAUBEDAR. 

January.— All disslng should be flnldied this 
month. Ab the work is done, eo generous 
applications of organic matter sow as peat, com- 
post, sewage sludge, leaf mould, manure, 

or a mixture of any of them. Should be incor- 
porated into the ground. On clay soils the 
physical condition can be improved by rakhig 
into the surface dressings of rough materials 
like screened ashes, road dit. or coarse sand. 

Fork over ground between rows of fruit trees 
and in shrubberies and bury annual weeds: 
if land is not free of weeds in January It Is 
unlikely to be so throughout the year. 

A trench for runner beans can be made, the 
bottom forked over, a thick dressing of compo^ 
or kitchen waste added, and the soil replaced. 

Bhubarb will require protection with compost 
or straw and early growth forced by oov«dng 
with small tubs. 



Groump Elded— a pernicious weed of neg< 
lected land. Eradicated by hand-forking 
early in the year or by chemicals {tee T84). 


Pruning of orchard trees and fruit bushre 
should be completed. When bird damage is 
severe gooseberrlee can be left until bud burst. 

Autumn-planted shrubs and trees should be 
checked over, and any which have worked lo<»e 
through the action of frost or wind should be 
Armed by thorousddy stamping over the soil. 

February. — ^Broad beans can be sown If conditions 
are favourable and shallots planted by pressing 
the bulbs into the soil until only the ti^ show. 

Jerusalem arttohokes are an unusual crop well 
worth growing; plant tubers as early as possible 
to give a long season for maturity. 

PanmipB should be lifted to check new growth 
and st(xred on the north side of a wall or fence. 

*• Seed •• potatoes can be arranged in boxes 
and ]^t In a Itost-proof shed: a light, airy 
position will encourage short, sturdy shoots. 

Protective covering on half-hardy shrubs, 
like flidbslas sad mimnaiL , ghould be removed as 
early as possible. 

Herbaceous plants which do not over winter 
eadly, such as iirf phfaimnii and galUardlas. may 
be planted at the end of the month. 

Turf may be laid in February so that the grass 
can be estabUahed before the ground starts to 


GARDENING 

^ out in spring. Before laying. lake in a 
dressing of National Growmore ** at 11 os. per 
sq. yd. to encourage root action. 

lines imder glass should still be kept as cold 
M possible to maintain the dormant period. 
^ the buds swell the temperature can be higher, 
but ventiiatlou must be Increased If It teaches 
46* Fahrenheit. 

Fuchsias grown under glass should be pruned 
ba-rt by cutting bock all of last season's growth 
to within a bud or two of the old stems. Later, 
as new growth appears, take cuttings which will 
root easily in sand under a plastic bog. 

Shrubby plants like the india-rubber plant 
and most put plants grown Indoms or under 
glare should be repotted or top dressed with 
fresh potting compost. 

Eoriy strawberries can be obtained by doch- 
ing rows at the beginning of the month* 


Much.— Row round-seeded spinach and broad 
beans fur a suooession in cropping. 

Brussels sprouts, cabbage, lettuoe. leeks, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, and radish 
diould all be sown as the soil gradually warms 
up 

Asparagus Is easily raised from seed sown 
this month. Bow the seeds individually 1 in. 
apart and mark the rows by sowing a pinch or 
two of radish seed at intervals, as the asparagus 
is slow to germinate. 

Onion sets can be planted as early as possible 
on well-manured ground. 

Spring cabbage will respond in the spring to 
an application of nitrate of soda at 1 os. per 
sq. yd. 

Tomato seed may be sown in a warm green- 
house at the end of the month. It is a mistake 
to sow early In the year, as then seedlings get 
drawn and weak before It is time for planting 
outdoon. 

Seed of half-hardy ii-iiTiivi.Tfi, each as antir- 
rhinums, China asters and Phlox drummondii, 
may all be sown In a greenhouse or frame. 
Bemember the seed should only be covered with 
a sugaring of Ane soil sufficient to ** anchor '* 
the seedlings and to sow thinly. 

Hedges, and particularly evergreen sorts 
which have outgrown their stations. Should he 
cut back, and this Is the beet month for doing 
so. Often drastio reduction Is necessary, and 
such treatment will save endless, unnecessary 
work In trimming later on In the year. As an 
example, privet may be safely reduced to a 
width of 0 in. and a height of 4r'5 ft. 

Evergreen shrubs, like some daphnes, rhodo- 
dendrons. and boUies, may be planted and— 
what is most important— kept moist until 
growing freely. 

Over-grown lavender may be reduced in slae 
by cutting back into old wood. 

Lawns should be fed with fertilisers to en- 
courage new, strong growth when the turf is 
damp. 

As buds burst on roses, so pruning and manur- 
ing oan be started. 

Planting time for all fruit trees is nearly over, 
and should be completed without delay. 

As buds burst on early planted raspbentes. 
so the already shortened canes can be cut down 
to iust above the lowest bud in growth; as 
fbriher growth develops so the old stems can 
be shoTteued frirther until. Anally, cut to ground 
levhL 


ApriL— Potato planting for an early crop Is done 
this month using well-sprouted ** seed." Pro- 
tect from late frosts by covering tbe drat ffiioota 
with earth and, if necessary, applying a coating 
of straw or sacking. 
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OofooB raised muter glass in boxes can be 
planted outdoors. 

Watch for gormboatlon of asparagus seed: 
as the fem-lihe growths appear, hand weed the 
rows with great care and thin seedlings to 2-3 in. 
apart. 

HiardF annuals can be sown outdoors when 
soil conditions are i^ht: lightly cover and 
protect from birds, mlf-hardy sorts must be 
grown-on in ftames. 

New stocks of carnations, chrysanthemums, 
and violas may be planted outdoors. 

Transplant autumn-raised sweet peas to open 
garden early in the month. 

lawns may be sown as the soil warms up. 
and a good surface tilth can be obtained by 
raking; prior to sowing, nuke arrangements to 
protect the seed bed from birds by use of pea 
Btioks, wire netting, strips of newspaper dipped 
into lime-wash, or ** Glltterbangs *' or a com- 
bination of these scarers. 

Evergreen shrubs, like bamboos, hollies, and 
rhododendrons, should be planted and kept 
moist until well established. 

Gladioli and montbretlas can be planted in 
sunny positlonB where soil is in good heart. 

Prune winter-flowering shrubs, such as winter 
jasmine and fonsrtliia. by cutting off the old 
doweling stems. 

Weeds will be appearing on garden paths and 
drives: establish an early and efflolent control 
by watering with ** Weedez.*' 

Early planted fruit trees should be mulched 
with organic matter to conserve moisture in the 
soil. 


May. — ^Brussels sprouts should be planted early 
in the month and also late potatoes. Watch out 
ibr blackfly on broad beans, as the first infesta- 
tions are the Important ones to deal with 
promptly. 

Encourage growth on leafy vegetables, like 
lettuce and spinach, by a dressing of nitrate of 
soda at 1 oz. per sc. yd. 

Towards the end of month plant out tomatoes, 
or in the first week if cloches are available. 

Bow sweet com and vegetable marrows in 
the open. Bedding plants and half-hardy 
annuals may all be planted outdoors. 

Boses Should be checked over for first signs 
of greenfly infestation: spray with nicotine if 
neoessary. 

Garden pools in need of cleaning Should be 
dealt with thoroughly. At the same time water 
lilies may be lifted and divided when growth in 
the previous year was excessive. 

Delphiniums now develop rapidly: for best 
results cut out thin shoots to leave five to seven 
strong growths to each plant. Stake and tie 
each one and encourage healthy growth by 
feeding with liquid animal manure or aoot water 
on one or two oocaaions. 

Faded blooms on azaleas, lilacs, and rhodo- 
dendrona should be removed. 

Agapanthusea and hydrangeas grown in tubs 
can be broui^t into a sunny position. If 
repotting has not been neoeesary remove top 
2 in. of soil and replace irlth fteSh compost. 
Encourage new growth with applications of 
liquid s-"*"**^ manure* 

Window boxes Should be repaired, filled with 
freeb oompoet, and replanted. Bemember a 
generous layer of peat or leaf soil placed in the 
bottom will do mnbb to CDnsorve moisture. 

Inwns will need attention, and bioad-teaved 
weeds can be diminated treatment with 
hoimoiie weed*kiitem 


Small greenhouses are liable to get very hot 
and plants suffer aocordtaigly especially If short 
of water: therefore keep staidng and floors well 
damped. Conversely. Sharp mils in tempera- 
ture may be experienced and every day the 
ventilatoiB Should be Shut down in the late 
afternoon in order to conserve the heat from the 
sun. 


Jnna.— Plant cabbages, cauliflower, celery, ma]> 
rows, and tomatoes. 

Bow seed of garden swedes. 

After thinning beet, carrots, onions, and 
parsnips, feed with nitrate of soda at t oz. per 
yd. run. 

Asparagus raised fh)m seed must be kept 
clear of weeds and watered, thoroughly at the 
least sign of being dry. Beds cropping in their 
third season sliould not be cut after June Ist: 
on old beds cutting may cont^ue until the third 
week of June. \ 

Sweet com sliould be thini|ed and a surface 
dressing of compost applied. 

Aubrietas now past their best should be 
clipped back hard to the old stems, with a pair 
of shears. 

Seed of delphiniums. hoUyboSks. lupins, and 
wallflowers may be sown. 

Phloxes, especially if grown on light soil, 
should be mulched with compost and watered 
when neoessary. 

Herbaceous plants of all sorts respond to 
feeding if growth Is below par; individual 
species may be fed with soot water or large 
beds given an application of sulphate of ammonia 
at 1 oz. per sq. yd., taking oare to keep the 
crystals off the foliage of plants. 

Old flower heads on roses should bo removed 
regularly by cutting back old flowering stems 
to within 4 or 6 in, of the mature wood. 

Baspberries and similar beiries should be 
muloh^ with compost or old manure to 
enooiuage new growth. 

Strawberries may be layered if the stock is 
healthy and growth vigorous. 


July, — ^Plant winter cabbage, leeks, sprouting 
broccoli, and katea as ground becomes available. 

Sow prickly spinach and turnips for autumn 
and winter use. 

Water celery, marrows, and runner beans at 
first sign of dryness. If setting Is poor, beans 
should be sprayed vigorously with water from 
a hose. 

Shallots may be lifted and dried off as foliage 
gradually yellows. 

Oamatioiis may bo layered as sturdy young 
shoots develop; remove sufllclent leaves to 
make a horizontal cut up the stem passing 
through a joint, and peg down. 

Flag irises can be lifted and divided as flower- 
ing finishes. After replanting, the tubers 
should be showing above ground but, neverthe- 
less, firmly in the soiL 

Wallflowers may be lined out in nursery rows. 
To avoid sappy, lush growth do not plant on 
rich soft Where ground is add water plants 
with lime-water (a large handftd to a gallon). 

Hydrangeas can be easily propagated in 
July by cuttings of short flowerless khoots. 
These should be inserted in pots in a sandy 
ooEDpoBt and kept under a plaaUo beg or hand 
light until loot^ 

Transplant into nursery rows, seedlings of 
biennials and perennials sown earlier in the 
year. 
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Order supplies of daffodils, hyacintbs. and 
other bulbous plants for delivering in Septem- 
ber. Stocks in good trade houses ore often soon 
exhausted. 


Late in the month hedges of beech, holly 
hornbeam, and yew can be clipped. 


GARDENING 

Strawberries layered in pots earlier In the 
year may be planted when the soil conditions 
are right. Use a well-manured site and plant 
at approved distances. 

Baspberries and loganberries will now hare 
finished cropping, and all the old fruiting cones 
may be cut out at ground lereL 


August— Bunner beans are now in full bearing 
and the pods should be gathered while still 
young, to encourage further croppings: often 
beans ate picked much too old. Water and 
feed with nitro-chalk at 2 oa. per yd. run if 
necessary. If properly grown this is one of 
the most profitable of all crops. 


Marrows diould also be gathered while still 
young and fresh: early development of seeds 
checks fruiting. 


September. — ^Tomatoes can be gathered while still 
green and ripened easily and auickly by storing 
in open boxes, out of the direct sun, in a warm 
kitchen. Su<m a practice is bettor than putting 
the fruit in a dark, airless cupboard. 

Groimd recently cleared of onions and pota- 
toes is admirable for planting out cabbages for 
spring cutting. Apart ftom removing any 
weeds, no preparation is desirable. 


TOP SOIL TO BE 
rREPLACED 




LOOSENED 
SUBSOIL * , . 

r Compost added) 


SOIL TO BE 
REPLACED 



OOSENEO SUBSOIL 

CoRBBCTLY PLANTED Sbrub, showlng planting hole and bush In position. The loosened sub-soil 
must be firmed prior to planting, and any tree or shrub must never be planted deeper than it 
was in its previous poeition or nursery row. 


Seed of prickly spinach — a valuable winter 
crop — ^may be sown. As seedlings develop, 
thin out and on acid soils apply lime-water. 

Tomatoes Should be sprayod with *' Bouisol ” 
at fortnightly Intervals to prevent potato blight. 

Winter greens, if not already planted, should 
be put in as soon as possible. 

Pelargoniums (** Geraniums '*) should be 
propagated by cuttings taken throughout the 
month as young, short sido-Bhoots develop. 
Booting soon starts if the cuttings are inserted 
in sand or a mixture of sand and peat. 

Border carnations may be layered: encourage 
rooting by not allowing the plants to suffer from 
a lack of water. 

Madonna lilies may be planted this month in 
an open position where they will not be dis- 
turbed. 

riowering dirubs of a wide range may be 
propaindied in August. Short side-shoots of the 
current season's growth should be taken off with 
a heel when the wood is still young but starting 
to h^en at the base. Insert in sand and 
cover with a plastic bag. 

Grass seed is best sown this month whenever 
the soil is moist but not wet, as in the notes 
for Amll. Before sowing, any perennial weeds 
musTbe removed by hand forldng. 

KK (77th Ed.) 


Brussel sprouts are heavy feeders and growth 
should be encouraged by an application of nitro- 
chalk at 1 oz. per sq. yd. early in the month. 

Oamation layers will now be rooted and the 
young plants may be severed lh»n the parents 
and transferred to their flowering positlonB. 

Crocuses, daffodils, and snowdrops are often 
planted too late: September is the time for the 
job. Similarly, these, together with hsraclntbs, 
may all be planted in bowls for indoor decora- 
tion before the end of the month. 

Lavender bushes can be trimmed when the 
flowers fade; do not, however, trim or out biusk 
in any way the Old stems or foliage. 

Grass seed not sown last month should be pot 
in without delay. 

Boses of nearly every sort can be xnopagated 
by inserting cuttings 8-10 in. long in a shallow 
trench outdoors. A sprinkling of sand Aould 
be put in the bottom of the trench and the cut- 
tings firmed welL 

Brown rot is often prevalent on firait. There 
is no remedy for the disease, and brown, rotten 
firuit on apple and other ttees should be picked 
off and burnt. 


October.— Jerusalem artichokes are salb kft in 
the ground, but the stems should be out down. 
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If a nsolar fiipplr la wanted, then a atore of 
tuben maj* be lifted to ename a^dnat hard 
fnaL 

Pannlpa may, almllarlf, be left In the ground 

Aapangna atema ghonld be eat down before 
the aeeda drop. If ** fern ** Ja cat during the 
aammer for Indoor decoration, aubaequent 
cropping ia affected. 

Lettnoe for early cutting next aprlng riiould 
be aown. late in the month, under clochea. 

Virgin ground which ia to be taken into 
cultiTEtion ahould be dug aa aoon aa poasible in 
order that it may be expoaed to a AtR aeaeon of 
winter froata. ^ere la no doubt that the maxi- 
mum value in digging virgin land can only be 
bad if the work la completed well before Ghriat- 
mas. 

Evergreen ahrube ahould be planted before the 
weather tuma aeverely cold. 

liDy-of-the-valley will respond to a top dreas* 
Ing of old animal manure or an application of 
bone meal at 2 oz. per aq. yd. followed by a 
mulch of leaf soil. 

Clematis grown in pots may be planted in 
their permanent poaitiona. 

IHiee of various aorta can be planted early in 
the month. 

Gladioli should be lifted, cleaned, and stored 
In a dry. firost-proof shed. 

Polyanthuses and an aorta of prlmrosea may 
be planted in moist, rich soil for flowering in the 
spring. 

Sweet WflUama and panaiee may be trana- 
forred from nursery tows to their flowering 
poeitloDSi 

Wallflowen Should be planted without delay, 
filming the plants well. Forget-me-nots axid 
daffodilB may be used In oonjunctioa with them 
and planted at the same time. 

Most plants gr o w n indoors have been watered 
freely during the summer; from now on care 
must be taken in applying water, as soil only 
dries out slowly In winter, and growth has 
virtually stopped. 

Bulbs in bowls must be kept as cold as pos- 
sible, and up to early November not more than 
about i in. of growth should be showing. 
Damp the peat as it shows signs of drying out. 

Black and red currants and gooseberries may 
an be propagated by cuttiugs. 


November. — Bnnner beans can be Cleared and tbe 
haulms used for compost: the old roots can be 
kft in the ground and later dog-in. IfthestiCkB 
are pulled up early and stored they wiU last for 
some years. 

Broad beans may be sown outdooie In dis- 
tricts where they ate known to euooeed: an 
allowance for lonee ehould be made by sowing 
8 in. apart. 

Aspatagos responds wen to a top dresring of 
animal manure or compost: if soppltos are short, 
aim to apply onoe in three years. 

Lettuce sown last month under doOhes oan 
be traasplssited and. under wide bam doOhes. 
three rows can be grown easily for cutting in 
the spring. Slugs may cause sedoos kMoas, 
so water with ** Slngit ^ at planting time aM 
keep a few spare seedlings to flU any gaps. 

Tulips may be idanfed tbroaghoat Novemte 

Heatbs and beathen of all aorta oan be 
planted In peaty edla. lAtge dnmpa may be 
cpUt UP and tBpanled. 

Bnees and an dedduoiM dinfoa and trees. 
Including fruit trees of sll sort^ sboald be 


planted as soon as possible. Always firm the 
son wdl. but do not plant too deeply. 

Where neoeasary. herbaoeons borders can be 
replanted.. Large dumps of perennials can be 
split up and the strong pieces from outside of 
the clump replanted; the centre of the dump 
should be discarded. 

Continue to keep Indoor bulbs as cold as pos- 
sible. By tbe second week in November, 
growth should be about an Inch high. Towards 
the end of the month, transfer to a cool, light 
position. 

Tbronghout the winter oontlnue digging and 
incorporating organic matter like oompost, 
spent hops, and coffee grounds. 

Vines grown in a cold greenhouse should be 
given frill ventilation night and day. After 
leaf fell cut back annual growth to one bud. 



Bulbs INPOORS—Note strong root develop- 
ment before leaves appear. This feotor can 
only be brought about by early planting (ses 
Beptember notes). In both bowl (A) and 
glass (B) a little bonfire charcoal is necessary 
for healthy growth. 


December.— Decaying leaves on winter greens 
should be removed to give free oiioulation of air 
around the plants. 

Bird damage may be prevalent on spring 
cabbages because of plgeo^ In serious cases 
it Is worthwhile to erect fish netting. 

When frost makes cultivations Impossible, 
pruning of fruit trees should be done. The only 
exception may be red currants and gooseberries, 
because in districts where bird damage is serious 
any pruning is best left until the spring. 

^ Dedduous hedges of beedu hawthorn, and 
the like can an be cut back hard where the plants 
have sot ont of hand, with a view to reducing 
work of trimming during the growing season. 

WeU-berried holly is atways in demand, and 
a variety of regular fruiting habit to ftilfll the 
requirement is lies agutihUum * Pyxamldalis.* 

For those wanting mistletoe, the seed should 
be planted on apple trees in the spring— not In 
December. 

Bsriy in tbe month, hyacinths can be brought 
into frill light and warmth for Christmas flower- 
ing. If growth is a little stunted cover plants 
with a sheet of newspaper and give more 
warmth: E growth is poor look to the cultivator 
not tbe supplier. 

Christmas trees to be brought indoors in 
Sboald be thorough watered font, to dh^ tife 
needles feUlng thioiufr laok of moisture m hoL 
etuffy rooms. 
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CUX/nVATION OF EfDOOB PLANTS 

A hooBO plant la one which can be grcmn per- 
xnanentlr for decoration Indoora. Such 
Bhould not be oanAiaed with orchida and the Uhe 
grown indoora. for these are really warm green- 
houae plants at denlaena of Scandinavian or 
American houses where the temperature and air ' 
oondltlonB may be automatically controlled. Be- 
g^tably the normal British home is often cold 
and draughty and has a high temperature in the 
evening and a low one at night. This is far from 
saUBfactory and oanfines the cultivator to sdection 
of plants tolerant of such factors. 

Coltmal Oondltifnis.— Ideally the temperature 
should be kept as oonstant as powible and in cold 
weather tender plants grown on window led^ 
are best moved nightly Into the centre of the room 
to avoid damage by frost. 

Linked with temperature la the Question of 
humidity. This factor is important, as plants 
respond well to a moist atmosphere. To obtain 
a degree of dampness pots can be sunk In peat or 
stood on a layer of gravel which can be kept 
moist. 

Other factors adversely affecting the health of 
plants are gas frunes and draughts. Geraniums 
and African violets are particularly sensitive to gas 
and it will cause the Jerusalem cherry (Solonum 
eapaicastrum) to shed Its leave8.and berries Quickly. 

Feeding and Potting.— However well a plant has 
been grown, the turning point culturally is in its 
repotting: firom this juncture it either thrives or 
declines. A good potting mixture can be made up 
at home with: 

7 parts in bulk of fresh soil 

8 parts in bulk of peat or leaf soil 

2 parts in bulk of gritty sand or flue grit 

To this mixture can be added a balanced ferti< 
User available from any good sundriesman. If it 
is not added then most plants should be fed during 
the growing season at about fortnightly intervals 
(depending on the particular plant) with a pro- 
prietary liquid fertiliser or, best of all, with a 
dilute solution of liquid cow manure. Indeed, the 
value of feeding, particularly with rich ori^o 
manure, cannot be over-empbaidMed. 

Nonnally a plant will grow in the same soil for 
three or four years. After this repotting should 
be carried out. When repotting is not necessary, 
new growth can be encouraged by removing the 
top inch oS soil and top dressing with fresh com- 
post. Both repotting and top dressing are best 
done before growth starts in the spring. 

Health of lodoor Plants.— The number of pests 
and affecting indoor plants is small and 

growers should remember that the majority of 
troubles are due to faulty cultivation or lack of 
manurial treatment. 

Occasionally aphids (green or black flies) may 
be seen on young growth. These can be destroyed 
by wiping the ^oots with water containing a 
little detergent and repeating the treatment as 
necessary. On ivies and palms, in particulu. ^ 
be found a brown waxy scale. Underneath t^ 
prot^ve scale shelters a sap-sucklug insect 
which can be removed by band. , 

Another insect oocasicmally seen is the mealy 
bug. an aphid which is surrounded by a pr^ 
minent white, woolly coating. 
case is easily establiished by dabbing the indi- 
vlduals with a little methylated spirito. 

Basal rotting of flower stems wid teaves, to be 
seen on cyclamen and African violets, for Instw^ 
is due to a ftingal infection. It can be avoided by 
attention to correct watering and temperatpa 
Llimwlse. premature y^owing of leaw 1^ 
dropping is primarily a cultural trouble brought 
about by excessive odd, draughts, gas fum^ 
over-watering, perbapa over-feeding, or a comm- 
nation of aome of these factors. 

Sdeotion d Plants.— For com d referee the 
foUowiug list indudes idants which gio^ 

aa permanent flaatuiea indoors. ^ florw plants 
Uka cidamen and primulas. These Jatto soirtj 
are nonniJly purdiased in blomn and dlsoatoed 
when flowedbg Anishes. 


^ * ^<^® of colours are 

Bdd in late autumn and early winter. The plants 
are i mpor ted from Belgium and foro^ by BSngHnh 
.AaeJIoaB need generous watering 
preflmbly by immeraion in order to soak the root 
thoroodily. After floweriug, plants may be 
Bt(^ out of doors in the summer and kept moist, 
put normally do not flower freely again for two or 
three years. 


Bego^— ^ enormous genus of plants of 
^Id-wide distribution, many being suitable for 
indoor cultivation. The large-flowered sorts 
known as tuberous begonias are potted in the early 
^rmg and kept in a temperature of 66-7()* F. 
Oupe growth starts, water fredy and feed fort- 
nightly. After flowed^ gradually vdthhold 
water and then store the conns until the following 
sprii^. Bud drop and yellowing of the leaves is 
usually due to faulty watting or draughts. 


Campanula Isophylla (Harebell). — ^A charming 
blue-flowered plant with a long flowering period. 
Easily grown in cool conditions and its pmdulous 
habit makes it usefril for a basket. After flower- 
ing, remove dead flower heads and trim straggly 
shoots. There is a good white form. * Alba.* 


Cacti.— Innumerable sorts are used as bouse 
plants. In the main, all should be grown in a 
sandy, gritty soil. Water may be given freely in 
the summer but withheld in winter exo^t to pre- 
vent the soil drying out. Two cacti wl^h will 
flower fredy and are particularly worthy of culti- 
vation are Aporoeactus AaoMiformiB, the At*s tall 
cactus, and EpiphyJhm adurmtuAi, The latter 
has long. leaf-Uke, flattlsh stems and brilliimi 
large fiowera which can be encouraged by feeding 
with oow manure. It does best when its roots are 
restricted in a small pot. 

Mention must be made of the old-feshloned 
Christmas cactus. Stiiiwmberoera bridaetii, as a 
great favourite, but an infinitely more exciting one 
of similaT ilk is Jihipsalidopsis poertneri with 
brlgbt-r^ flowers. Here again both sorts respond 
to regular watering and manurial treatment when 
the buds show until the flowers wither. 


Chlorophytnm elatum. — One of the most popular 
house plants by reason of its ease of culture. It 
Is most attractive with its green leaves boldly 
striped with cream-coloured bands. This plant 
is tolerant of adverse conditions but does need 
feeding in the suxtuuer and regular repotting. A 
good one for beginners. 


Christmas or Winter Cherry . — See Solanum 
capdeastram. 


dnsraria. — ^Normally plants are bought in 
flower in the winter. They require cool condi- 
tions. good light, but not full sun, and care in 
watering. Numerous varieties have been raised 
?rith their dalsy-like flowers ranging in colour from 
white to red and violet blue. In nature the cine- 
raria is a perennial, but the hybrids are not worth 
keeping once flowering is over. 


Crassnla. — Shrubby members of this genus make 
fine house plants, growing well in light soil in frdl 
sun. Particularly valuable are C. kutea — ^whlifli 
has white flowers and large succulent spoon- 
shaped foliage— and C./oIeofei with red and ydlow 


Cyolamen.— Indisputably a really well-grown 
oydamen is the hallmark of a good cultivator. 
When buying a plant dhoose one whicih has been 
grown slowly in cool oondltlonB and therefore hag 
stiff, self-Buppori^ stems. Failures arc usually 
due to faulty watering. Bulea cannot be formu- 
lated for oorreet watering, but aa a geoeralisatloii 
the pot sbmfld be filled to the brim about once a 
intoTfeM HMlIk ol Indoor Ftaats). 
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When annual growth dies, water can be with- 
held to a large extent and the conn saved for the 
next year. It must be remembered however that 
while oormB can be grown on for 16-20 years the 
b^ results are always obtained in the first season, 
au. Ab*n G. TAngdon, an expert in growing 
cydamen. has written an exodlent account of the 
plant In the B.H.S. Journal (October. 1048) pp. 
822-7 which may be consulted through most 
public libraries. 


Ferns. — ^While many will thrive indoors, sorts 
like the maidenhair fern reauire more atmos- 
pheric moisture than is desirable in a house. One 
of the best la the sword fern. Its long, giacefhl 
stems will reach 8 ft. in length and it is tolerant of 
neglect. It is this kind that is utilised by Supe^- 
tendents of Parks for decoratlan at dvlo ftmctions. 

The one used by florists for button holes is the 
asparagus fern. This is another of easy culture 
but strong annual growth should be built up by 
feeding in the summer. 


Ficus.— The species most often seen is the india- 
rubber plant (F. OatUea * Decora') with its broad, 
leathery, diiny leaves. Often proves difficult to 
grow and leaf drop and yellowing may be caused 
through odd. draughts, or gas fhmee. Found at 
its best in centrally-heated houses. 


Geranium.— Fee Pdaxgoniuxn. 


Gloxinia.— Although often used to good efifeot 
for house decoration, the best spedmens ate to be 
found in the moist atmosphere of warm green- 
houses. When grown indoors keep the plants 
moist In a warm room but shaded from direct sun. 
To encourage a succession of flowers feed fort- 
nightly with liauid manure. 

Strange as It may seem all of the lovdy forms in 
a wide range of odours have been selected from a 
single Brasilian spedes. 


Hslxfne solelrolli (Mind-your-own-buslnesB). — 
Appropriately named from its habit of thriving 
where it Is not wanted. Slakes a pleasant mass 
of thin green trailing stems. Should be kept al- 
ways on the wet side. 


Tndlarnbher pbmt— Fes Ficus. 


Ivy.— Known botanloaliy as Hedera, ivies make 
usefhl indoor plants, showing an Interorting range 
of odour, shape, and sise in their foliage. A re- 
lated plant raised in France is Fatahedera Hzei. 
All need a damp, leafrr sdl and the fdiage should 
be sprayed regularly, preferably with water from 
a garden hose. Scale insects will affect develop- 
ment (MS Healtfa of Indoor Flaats). 


varieties. Some, like 'Mrs. Oox,* have multl- 
odoured leaves and are wdl worth seddng in 
nurserymen's lists. In growing the common 
geranium it is often overlooked that the best re- 
sults are from young plants: to this end therefore 
cuttings should be rooted in July or August to 
replace dd. woody stock. 


Phi lo den d ron.— Mostly climbing dants with 
aerial roots and fine fdiage. They reuulre a leafrr 
sdl, regular watering and spraying of the foliage, 
and a warm winter temperature. 


Piok-a-bBCk Plant.— Fee Tolmiea mendesU. 


Primula. — ^At Christmas time numerous variet- 
ies of primulas are ofiTered for sale and make good 
presents, for with care they have a long season of 
flowering. Further, all are of easy culture and, if 
top dressed and fed. can be grown on for a year 
or two. \ 

The three spedes grown havn their origin in 
China and varieties of one. Primula oboonica^ may 
cause a rash on those susceptible' to it. 


Sainteanlia.— The African violet is a charming 
dwarf plant with hairy leaves and attractive single 
and double flowers usually violet blue. It is a 
difloutt plant to grow well as it thrives in a tem- 
perature upwards of 65* F. and a wet atmosphere. 
Sotting of the leaves is usually due to excess 
moisture in the soil when the temperature is low. 
Draughts, too much sunlight, and gas fires also 
aShct the health of the plant. 


Saxilraca sarmentosa. — ^A iwwa-ii nlant of droop- 
ing habit tolerant of cold rooms and of neglect. 
Its reddish leaves and pink flowers make it most 
attractive. Should be kept moist. ' 


Ckflanum — rt nmmnnlv known as 

winter. Christmas, or Jerusalem cherry this plant 
Is a native of Maderia and is grown for its brilliant 
scarlet berries. If grown in a cool temperature, 
watered freely, and fed with liauid manure 
occasionally it has a long season. But it is in- 
tolerant of gas ftunes whldi quickly cause the 
leaves and berries to drop. The winter cherry 
can be g row n on firom year to year, but it is best 
to replenish the stock annually. 


Tolmiea menalegli.— Although of no distinctive 
beauty, the pick-a-back plant is often grown in- 
doors as it is tolerant of the worst of conditions. 
Young plants develop on the hairy, oval leaves, 
hence its comman name. Probably it was intro- 
duced from British Columbia by the Scottish plant 
ooilector. Dr. Archibald Menries. Leaves of 
tolmiea root easily in water. 


ISwMftipa SaWwIft— A atrllring nlimt fny «. warm 

room with large, deeply-cut leaves and long, thick 
aerial roots many of which do not reach ground 
leveL Often seen as a prominent ornamental 
fiaature in large stores and. seemingly, as an Inevi- 
table decor for television plays. It requires a 
leafrr soil, generous waterihg, and zegidar sponging 


Trnflescantia.— This trailing plant has variega- 
ted leaves and is the most commanly grown of all 
indoor pants. When stems with green leaves 
develop these should be nipped out. TO encour- 
age well-marked variegations the tradescantla 
should be grown in frill sim. 


Palms.— Like the the palm Is con- 

sideied a lelio of Viotorimiin and on such slender 
evidence Is condenmed. Notwithstanding, palms 
make line decorative planta. Great care must be 
taken when repotting not to damage the thick 
roots, and for a number of years it Is only neoessary 
to top dress ^fBeding Is done during the summer. 
Spray the fbUsge regularly and keepa watch for 
the f^Mmnoe of eoale insects (seaBkattb of Xd- 


Vines,— Two of these ate particularly valuable 
as oltmbing plants: Ciatua antanMea, a native of 
Australia and BhoMmu rlumboidea, a Natalese 
plant wbihh does not appear to have been grown 
to any extent until after the Second World War. 
Young growth must be encouraged during the 
summer by kerolng the foliage free of dust, 
oooaatonally freoing and watering regularly. 


Zshflna psndnla.— Belated closely to TrodM- 
ocmBa and often their nomendatuie is eonfrised. 


Iffim Its relative it is diiltoolt to kilL Its leaves 
Peiaisonliim(GerNiJmn).— Both esse of oiiltaie h«ro a ptoasbig metslllo lustre and benekth ate a 
and beauty an fo>aDd in this xdant and Its infinite kbade of blood-purple. 


GAMES & 
RECREATIONS 



GAAIES AND KECRBATIONS 

Fboflb have alwaTv been fond of playlns sames and of thlnMng ont wayi of ependlmr their leisure time 
and of odebrating special oocasiona. The result Is a long historr of games, recreations, and customs, 
some of which are described in this section. The arrangement is alphabeUcaL 

One problem that conftonts those keen to tiy some game or recreation is bow to set about it. In 
many cases, the sbuplest way of finding out what fadlitiee exist In a pa^lcnlar area is to enQuIie at a 
local newspaper ofdoe. which will have particulars of ah sports dub^ dramatic sodetlee, and other 
recreational bodies in the area. A few addreases that might be usefhl to those with certain specialised 
interests appear at the appropriate places in the text, and a valuable source of helpftil Infonnation on 
many games and recreations is the Central Council of Phydcal Becreatlon. which has Bnglidi, Scottish. 
Welsh, and Northern Irish addresses as follows: England. 6 Bedford Bauate, Lohdon, W.C.1: Boot> 
land. 4 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh. 2; Wal^ 18 Windsor Place, Cardiff; and Nortbein Ireland. 
46 Arthur Street, Belfast. Those keen on tourlx^ the country at moderate cost niight appreciate the 
seplcee provided by the Youth Hostels Association, which has addresses aa foUS^: England and 
Wales. Trevelsran House. St. Albans, Herts, with a London office at 29 John Adam Street. W.C.1: 
Scotland, 7 Bmntsfleld Crescent, Edinburgh. 10; Northern Ireland. 28 Bedford St^t, Belfast: and 
the Irish Bepublio. 89 Mountloy Sauare, Dublin. \ 


American FbotbalL 

American Football Is played eleven-aside on a 
pitch marked by a line acroes it every 6 yards, 
and with goals and a ball resembling those used In 
Bugby Football (g.v.). though the ball is smaller. 
Scoring is by ** touchdowns,'* which are like 
Bugby tries, but count six: goals after touch- 
downs. which count one: field goals during play, 
which count three; and "safeties." which give 
the attacking side two points if the defenders 
carry the ball over their own goal-line and touch 
it down. The ball la advanced by carrying it, 
forward passing, and kicking. The game consists 
of a series of "plays” or "downs." the ball 
becoming dead when the ball-canler is tackled. 
A team must advance 10 yards In four downs or 
give up the ball to their opponents. Players can 
run ahead of the baU-carrier to protect him by 
" blocking " opponents. Penalties take the form 
of distanoe. usually 6 or 16 yards, lost. A game 
lasts 60 minutes, divided into four 16-mlttute 
quarters. 


Angling. 

Angling, whldi Is catching fldi with rod, line, 
and hook, goes back to beyond the begtaming of 
history, for it was known to the Greeks and 
Bomans. It Is now a recreation, for, thouA the 
catch may subsequently be cooked, it is not 
primarily fishing for the pot. It has tts oom- 
petltive aide, with oompetltians offering prises for 
ihe biggest cstdli. and there are angling olube. but 
many people prefer to use it as a recreation to be 
enjoyed alone in quiet Bonoundinga. It la 
actually not ao much a lecxeation as many 
lecreatioiis, for fishing can take place In the aea, 
rlvera. lak^ ponds, and even oanala, and there 
are several entirely different kinds of angling. 
The moat obvious divIsioDa are fteah-water fish- 
ing, faftii'witng co ai a a and fly-flahing, and aea 
angling, tncludlng fishing from pleti and the Shore 
and big-game flahlng. 

The biggest branch of angling to fresh-water 
fishing for gmeral or " ooaiee " fish, which are so 
called to dtotingulsh them from " game " fish like 
salmon. Ooaiae fishing to bait fishing, or. In the 
caae of pike, spirmlng. gronndbalt atoo being thrown 
In before and daring fishing. It oovera many 
variettoa of fish, and ^ hog may be a very mixed 
one. Oertam fish, of eouiae, are known to 
frequent certain locallttee or types of locality, bat. 
Ihongh the angler may know exactly the kind of 
fish he to after, he ruely knows If bto catch win 
ooDBtot entirely of that kind of fish, or even 
If It win Indnda any of that kiad. Cooxae fiSh do 
not generally make good eating. 

Fly-flShing for aalmon and trout differ widely 
from ooaiae flshtaig. and fhnn each other. As the 
hn^taa, artifietal fltoa are used, but those 
naad for tront are quite different firam tboae that 


attract salmon. In the case of trout, a fly to made 
to lesmnble a real Insect as closely as possible, but, 
with salmon, this to not necessary. BaJmon 
rarely, if ever, feed in fresh water, and. when in 
that type of water, they are usually irritable. 
They will dart wildly at any objects ^t attract 
their attention, eo salmon flies are simply bright 
objects designed to draw them on. Fly-fishing to 
rather an expensive sport, for It means hiring 
beats on private water. In both coarse and fly- 
fishing the angler would be weU advised to keep 
out of sight of the quarry as much aa possible. 

Sea angling is now the most oompetltive form 
of angling, with sea-angling festivals and com- 
petitions plentiful during the holiday season. It 
has what might be called its equi^ent of fly- 
fishing with feathers, which attract several kinds 
of fish. 

Big-game fishing takes place from a motor- 
launch, which is not towed by the booked fish, but 
follows It. so that the ensuing fight is between man 
and fish, and not between the fldi and the dead 
weight of the boat. Such a fight could last for 12 
hours, and it is never certain that the angler will 
win it. Tunny is the only big game found off the 
British coasts. 


ArCbery. See Old EngUih Oamei and Oustoma. 


Aiwoiation FoottaO. 

Qamea that may have resembled football were 
played by very ancient races, and games that 
certainly were football of a kind were played in 
the England of several oenturlee ago, but the 


in Britain, and perhaps the worid. to-day had its 
origins in the games played at English Public 
Sdhooto In the days before sport became organtoed. 

It was not auiprtoing that some of those who 
had played football of one kind or another at 
aobom should want to go on playing after they 
left, but, before they could do ao. it was neoeanry 
to work out a eet of mlea that would be universally 
understood and accepted. Meetinga were organ- 
toed by those inteieated. an^ aa the univeisitiea 
were natnial meeting-places for boys from many 
Bcbooito. it waa there, partkularly Gsmbridge, 
that these took place. 

It waa soon evident that there was a major 
diSereDoa of cpfaiion between those who wanted 
iMi.tMiHng penmUed and those who oppoaed thia 
The rival foctkma proved irreconcilable, so they 
went their separate ways. The handling entbnsl- 
aata based their rules on those In force at Bugby 
School, and thus pioneered Bugby Football (a.v.). 
Those who frit that football ahouid be played 
primarily with the foot brought Into being the 
nine was to tain fiia name from' tiie Aa* 
sodation that was formed, in 1868. to govern It. 



athletics t 

and beouna AaMdatlon FootbaO. oftaa 
by the abhreYtatioii,** Soccer.- 

^ Boww fa Phyg<* > round, leather-covcied 
ball welshinff ftom 14 to 10 oonoee. aad with a 
drcimifereiioe of fircm 27 to 28 inohee. on a pitch 
marked out ae in the aoccnnpanylng diaivaDL It 
iB played eleven-aaide. the poeitiona beina coal- 
taWW JW* W» /jfl-bjoto: iwulcimto. 
and left half-backe; and flye forwiude. playing at 
outaide-ilght. tnalde-Tight. centre-forward, Inelde- 
left. and outside-left. The object is to score 
goBJs by putting the ball between uprights 
8 yards apart and under a crossbar 8 feet high. 
The ball is adyanoed by kicking or but 

only the goalkeeper when in his own penalty area 
may handle it. and he may not carry it. A game 
lasts for 90 minutes, divided into two halves. 

The game to started by a kick-off from the 
centre, with all the opposing players outside the 
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his own half, from a comer klCk. or from a throw- 
in. If a player in an ofbide position interfiBrea 
with the game, a free kick to awarded. 

A game to controlled by a refinee, who has the 
assistance of two linesmen. These may signal 
infringements, but the referee to not hound to act 
on such signaiB. 

In Britain, soccer to a winter game, the season 
lasting from August until May. though, in Bcot- 
land. it continues even during the short summer 
season in the form of flve-aaide football, known as 
the -short** game. British soccer to hi^y 
organised, ranging from the fully professional 
Footbali League of four divisions and the 
eaulvalent. though slightly smaller, Scottish 
League through minor profeesional leagues to 
amateur leagues. There axe also many cup 
competitions, from the Football Aaeoclation 
Challenge Cup and the Scottish Cup downwards. 



centre circle and in their own half. The ban < 
must travel at least its own drcumference into the 
opponents* half, and the kicker may not play It 
again until someone else has done BO. The right to 
kick-off is decided by a toes that givee the winner 
the option of kicking or choosing which goal he 
will defend. Ends are changed at half-time, after 
which the bell is kicked-off by the side that did 
not do BO at the start. The game to restarted in 
this way after each goal, the non-BoorerB klcking- 
off. 

If the ball crosses the touch-line It to thrown in 
by a player of the side that did not put it out. the 
throw being two-handed. If It Grossea the goal- 
line wide of the goal it to kicked-off by a defender 
from the 6-yaid8 line if the attackers were respons- 
ible, and by an attacker fircnn the intersection of 
the goal-line and the touch-line if the defenders 
were respoDBlble. 

Infringements are penalised by free UCks. which 
may be ** direct** or **lndlr^.** Dlreot free 
kicks, from whi^ a goal may be scored, follow 
dellb^te infrineemente. indirect free kicks, from 
which a goal cannot be scored, being for mon 
technical offences. Offences by defenders in the 
penalty area are generally penaltoed by a penalty 
kick, which to a shot from a spot 12 yards out from 
the centre of the goal, with only the kicker ax^ 
the goaikaeper in the peni^y area, and tee g^- 
Inepb barred from moving nnttt tee bsE hu 
been kicked. However, certain offences in tee 
penalty area, such as carrying by the goaUmepw 
and obstmeuon. are penallKd only by an indirect 
free kick. 

A player to - oiMde -—called - sneaking - in 
tee school games from whidi tee rule came— if he 
to nearer tee opponents* goal-line than to the baU 
unless there are two opponents between him imd 
tee goal-line, or nnlem tee ball was tort ptoi^ by 
an opponent. He cannot, however, be offside in 


The game has also spread almost aO over tea 
world, being extraordinarily popular all over 
Europe and in South America, and played to some 
extent Id tee United States. Canada. South 
Africa, Australia, and other areas. There Is a 
World Cup comprtition that Is played for every 
four years, a Eur(g)ean Nations Cup, played for 
every two years, and an annual European Cham- 
pion dubs Cup oompetitlon played for by tee top 
club of almost every European country. Soccer 
is also included in the Olympio Qamca. 


Athletlos. 

The sport of Athletics, which Inclndes running, 
walking. Jumping, and throwing, is probably the 
most natural of all sports, and certainly one of 
the oldest. 

Modem Athletics can be said to have begun In 
1849, when the Boyal Military Academy instituted 
a meeting that was followed by a similar meeting 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and, subeeauentlyj^t 
other Oxford and Cambridge Oollegee. The 
dvil Service were also early in tee field; and the 
first atbletlo club was the Mincing Lane Athletic 
dub, now the London Athletic dub. There was 
also tee Amateur Athletio dub. which organised 
an ehamptODship meeting, and acted as a 

governing body for bote athtotios and amateur 
boxing. 

In 1880 the Amateur Athletic Assoctotion was 
formed as a governing body. Other countriei, 
partlcntorly tee United Stat^ took to tee sportB 
and In 1898 the flirt modem Olympio Games were 
held at Athens. Other interoaticmal meetings 
and matohes followed, and obampioiuibipo and 
competitions of an standards were started In many 
countries. Women came Into the mort In the 
early 1920b. and were Induded in w Olympio 
Games In 1928. There to now a long list of Inter- 
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BASEBAU. U4 


^ttODaUy agreed etaodard events. Including 
dia^oes measured In yards and miles, and also 
their metric eQulvalents; and Including also a 
major all-round test, the ten-event Decathlon. 

The longest strictly standard distances are the 
Marathon of 26 mUes 885 yards for runners, and 
60.000 metres for walkers, but there are regularly 
held longer events. For runners, the longest 
annual race Is between Durban and Maritsburg. 
about 55 miles, the longest In Britain being from 
London to Brighton, about 58 miles; but there 
are occasional 100-mile and 24-hour events. 
For walkers, there are aimual 100-mile races and 
foirly regular 24-hour ones. 

The Marathon cammemorates the run of the 

DOUBLES GOUBT. 


Australian Rules Football. 

Australian Buies Football Is played 18 aside on 
large oval grounds. At each end. there are four 
posts seven yards apart: and scoring. whi<dk Is 
high. Is by goals, counting six points, when the 
ball is kicked between the two inner posts, and 
behinds. counting one point, when it is kicked 
between the outer ones. The ball resembles a 
Bugby ball, but is less pointed. Players must not 
run more than 10 yards with the ball without 
bouncing It or touching It on the ground. The 
ball must not be thrown, but It can be passed by 
holding it with one hand and punching It with the 
other, or by kicking. Players in. possession can 
be tackled between the shoulder and the knee or 

SINGLES COURT. 


Loog-Ser|vloe Line. 


Bight Half 
Court. 


Left Half 
Court. 


Right Half 
Court. 


laftHalf 

Oourt. 


Post. 


Short-Service Line. 
Net. 


O 6. 


Post. 


Post. 


Net. 


Post. 


C O. 


Short-Service Line. 


Shori-Servloe Line. 


Left Half 
Court. 


Bight Half 
Court. 


Long-Serlvloe Line. 
Back Boundary Line. 
-20 FEET — 


Left Half 
Court. 


Bight Half 
Cour^. 


Back Bou|ndary Line. 


• 17 FEET 


Nomu*— Place the poets on the boundary 
lines or not more than 2 ft. outside these 
lines. 

The back boundary lines become the Umg- 


Nora.— If it is practicable place the posts 
on the side boundary lines ; foiling this, place 
them at any distance not mote than 2 ft. 
lyiitside theee lines. 

AioB2ft.6in. A to C 16 ft. 6 in. 

AtoD22ft. 

Top of net 5 ft. from ground at centre and 5 ft. 1 in. at posts. 
Dioffram of Ground a$ marked out for Badminton. 


A to B 15 ft. 6 in. B to C 0 ft. 6 in. 


courier Pheidippides from the battlefield at 
Marathon to Athens, carrying the news of victory 
over the Persians (490 b.o.). Tliis run covered 
about 25 miles but the distance was standardised 
at 26 miles 885 yards In the 1008 Olympic Mara- 
them from Windsor to the White City, London. 
All liforathonB oommemorate tile Battle of Mara- 
thon. but the oldest annual Marathon, the Boston 
Marathon, alim oommemorates the Battle of 
Lexington (the flnt battle of the American Re- 
volution). and, more particularly, the ride by Paul 
Revere that preceded it. 

Orooi’Oounitrv. Athletics is mainly a rammer 
sport, but in cross-country running it has an 
extremely popular winter bmneh. 

Grosacountry originated in the traditional rune 
at varloua BngUah Public Schoola. partio^ly 
Bugby and Bbrewsbury; and eim Intowider 
pram&enoe when It was adopted ^ Tha^ 
Bcfwinganbaa winter training. Jtla still 
tnining by many sportramn of all kinds, but it is 
now also a tbriviag oompetiUve m Ita m 
riidit. There is an Internatloiial G^pion^. 
but this is not yet ftally iep«mtative, being 
virtually eonilned to Western European natlona. 
Major flcoas-oonntiT obampkniabips are over 
couraes of 9 or 10 


charged. There la no offside and no acnimmaglug. 
A game oonaists of four 25'mlnute quarters. The 
game has existed since 1858, and is played to the 
practical exclusion of all other forms of football in 
the southern half of Australia and iu Western 
Australia. There are over 8.000 clubs. 


Badminton might be described as an indoor 
version of lAwn Tennis (q.v) in that It is played 
over a net. and can consist of either singles or 
doubles. There, however, the reeemblunoe 
ceases. Only the serving side can score. If tiie 
server wins the rally one point is scored: if he 
loses the next player serves. A game Is won by 
the Bide first making 15 points. Three gam^ 
make a set. The8huttieoodcor'*bird'*lsaBmBll 
cork hemisphere in which feathers are fixed. All 
shots are volleys. 


Bandy. See Skating. 

Basebafi. 

The invention of Basebi^. a ionui^ Done 
played ttom April until October, and M national 
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hits <m will* the brtterNfliieved one or mem 

r5*lESK«Sr *5?” ^ battcT staiids, eaidi man’s •* put outs." ** aasIstB.” wbicb aie 
«^pliiS’’ ^^mwftehateam.iimtem^ 

iSm 2S? United States there are clubs and leaeues 

fl!nd to Us M ••^uSSSm* sfcandaxds. from professionaJs of Tarious 

?SSL to toe Wt hiSitt ^ through semi-professionals to amateurs. 

B^irrhf ^ £S?* yafds out caUed “ sandlottew.” and boys. The top class 

•*mMmd •” h^a St ^ constets of two major leagues, the National 

mound, ^e lines ftom home to first and from and the AmaHrasTt each with dubs. The 

iS*SiftoS^f^iw» beyond these bases, champions of these two leag^ meet £ abest-rf- 
and are the foul lines. se^en-games series for the “ Championship of the 

It is the object of the batting side, nrin p a bat ^orld.” always known as the World Series, 
which resembles a long, heavy Indian club with » 

which to hit a hard, white ball weighing 6 ounces. ^Baseball is also the chief summer game of 
to score runs, one being scored each time a nla^ Omada. and it is aulte widely played in some 
completes a circuit of the bams, not necessarily countries, including Australia. Britain, and 

from one hit. When a batter leaves the plate. *'^ban. 
either “ out ” or to proceed along the base paths. 

wi? bmlngs lasting Softball Similar to Baseball is Softball, which 
Nbie such Inninp is popular in the United States with gfrls as well as 
which was demonstrated in Britain 
batting sl<m on at the point in the batting during the War by Amw^ran and Canadian 

servicemen. The ball is not particularly soft, but 
no toss for first Innings, the visiting side always it is larger than a baseball, and pitching is under- 
batting first. arm. Distances between bases, and between the 

The pitched ball reaches the batter without ^ovokd. are shorter than In the 

touching the ground, and. if not hit, it should pass game, 

over the plate between the batter’s tooulders and 
knees. If it does so. it is a *' strike.” and three » xv « 
such strikes dismiss the batter. If it does not, it BasketbalL 

is a ^ike o^ if the totter mdnss at it; other- Badrctball was invented by an American 
wi^ la a ” baU.” ^ four balls give the totter YAi.C.A. official at Bprlngfleld, Massachusetts, as 


a free passage to first base, called a 


a winter team game that could be played indoors. 


A batter also walks if he is hit by a pitched ball. It can be played in w-imnafe any gymnasium or hall. 
Other ways in which the batter can be dismissed and it can alto be played outdoors on an asphalt 
are by being caught, and by being ”put out” ‘ " 


court. In America it is played by tmuns of all 


while on the base paths by failing to reach the standards from ^oolboys to professionals, and 
to which he Is running before the balL it is watched by more spectators than any other 


When an out is made, the ball does not become 


It has alto spread to almost as many 


dead. If there is more than one runner on the other countries as has Association Football (c.v). 
base paths, then, if the ball can be relayed quickly and it is included in the Olympic Games. It has 
enough, two. or even three, men can be put out on been established for some yean in Britain, where 
the same ” play.” it has been encouraged by the Services and the 


If the totter hits fairly, be must run. but, to be 
fair, the hit must be in front of him and between 
the foul lines. A ” foul hit ” counts as a strike 
against him, except that the third strike, which 
actually dismisses him, must be a clean one across 
the plate. If a foul is caught, he is out. 

The fielding side is divided into three sections, 
the ” tottery.” the ” infield.” and the ” outfield." 
The tottery consists of the pitcher and the 
catcher, who stands behind the plate and gives 
signals indicating the kind of ball he thinks the 
pitcher dionld deliver: for. though the pitched 
ball does not touch the ground, pitchers can 
produce a wide variety of deliveries, including 
various kinds of curve. The infield consists of 
the first baseman, at or near first; the second 
baseman, between first and second; the short- 
stop. between second and third; and the third 
baanniui. at or near third. The outfield covers 
the ground beyond the infield, the three remain- 
ing fielders taking the right, centre, and left 
sections of it. Catchers wear a large glove on the 
non-throwing hand, a mask, a chest protector, 
and leg-gua^. Ail the other fielders wear a 
glove on the non-throwing band, the first base- 
man’s being larger than the others. The totter 
wears no protective gear. 


y.M.Cjk. 

Basketball is played five-aside, substitutes be- 
ing permitted, with a toll resembling that used in 
Association Football, and goals consisting of 
posts that have iron rings with short nets attached 
to them and backboards. It is purdy a handling 
game, and the ball is advanced by dribbling, 
which means bouncing, and by passing. Ddi- 
berate bodily contact is not allowed. Goals 
thrown during play count two points, and goals 
thrown from free throws after infringements one 
point. Height is an asset in the game, which 
demands stamina and agility, and which has 
been highly recommended as an ideal training 
activity by coaches of other sports, particularly 
Athletics (q.v.). 

Girls also play BaeketbaO. and. In Britain, 
there are nationm championships for clubs and 
schools, and International matches between 
En^and and Scotland. 


Biathlon. See Winter Sports. 


Billiards. 


Substitutes are permitted, pitchers frequently 
belbg dbaiq^ if they sre being hit, and ” pinch 
hitters ” beliv sent in Instead of weak totters if a 
hit is deqimtely needed. If this happens, the 
man replaced, often the pitcher, cannot return 
when his side fields again, thou^ his field replace- 
ment need not be the man whobatted for him. 

As with Cricket (q.e.) totting avram are 
recorded, these bdng calculatedby dlvidtu the 
number of times atbat into the numbn ci hito 
An average of 0-400, referred to as ” frarbradred, 
would be ezoeptionaJly good. ’’Hits mean 


BilUards, which originated in France, is a game 
of angles, and of very great skill. It is played on 
a table measuring 12 feet by 0 feet II inches, 
having six pockets, one at each corner, and one 
In the middle of each side. The table is covered 
with green baise. the edges being of cloth-covered 
rubber, called ’’cushions.” Across the table, 
2 fret 6 inches from the bottom edge, is a line, 
called the ” banlk ” line, the space between the 
line and the bottom of the table being ” baulk.” 
On the baulk dde of the line there is a sttni-cirole 
with a radius of 111 inches from the centre of the 
line. Down the centre of the table are four 


0OAT RACKS 


Us 
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** flpoti*'' one 121 Indies firom the top. one mid' 
war between the top and the oentre, one to the 
centie. loid one in the middle of the bauJlc toe. 
Two white balls, one with a spot for identilloation 
purposes, and one red one. are used, the balls being 
played with ** cues ** that taper down to a striking 
tip. The remaining equipment indudes a long, 
cue-like stick with a metal cross fixed diagonally 
on the end. called a **rest ** or ** Jigger.** and a 
spedal long cue. these being used when the 
player cannot reach his ball in the ordinary way. 
Most games are ** singles.** though ** doubles*' 
can be played, the object of the game being to 
score points according to fixed rules, an agreed 
number of points making the game. 

To dedde who is to start, players ** string ** by 
plasing thdr balls dmultaneously from baulk up 
to the top cushion, the ball which returns nearer 
to the bottom cudiion winning. At the start, 
the red ball is ** spotted ** on the top spot, and 
players start from the baulk drcle. Scorhig is 
three fat pocketing, or ** potting.** the red or 
going in on the red: two for potting the white, 
which is. of course, the oppooent*B ball, or going 
in off the white: and two for a cannon, which is 
hitting both the other balls. A player whose 
shot hits no other balls at all gires one point to his 
opponent, unless his ball goes into a pocket, when 
he forfeits three. A player*s turn, called^ a 

** break.** continues as long as he is actually 

scoring. When the red is potted, it is im- 
mediately xespotted. 

Snooker, Also played on a billiard table, and 

perhaps eren more popular, is Snooker, whip 

uses 22 balla. positioned as follows: 15 reds in the 

form of a triaivle with its apex on the second spot 

from the top. and its base at the top end: a 
black on the top spot: a pink touching the apex 

ball of the triangle: a blue on the centre spot; a 

brown in the toddle of the baulk line, with a 

green beside it on the left end of the baulk circle. 

and a yellow on the right end; and a wi^ 
which to the cue-bail to be played. The points 
values of the balls are from one for red. through 

yellow, green, brown, blue, and pink, to seven for 

black. A player’s turn continues as long as be 

toarea, hto first diot being at a red, when, if to 

pots one. to plays at one of the other colours. 

play being at reds and colouzs alternately as km 

as hftPw are being potted, and as long as there are 

reds on the table, after which the remaining 

colours are played in ascending order of value. 

A variation of Snooker to Snooker Plus. Thte 
uses two additional balls, an orange, placed 
between the pink and the blue and valued at 
eight points, and a purple, placed between the 
blue and the brown and valued at ten points. 


three points. A variation of Russian Pool adds 
the pink bail, which to spotted on the second spot 
from the top, counts six, and can be used with 
any pocket. 

Pyramids uses the 15 reds, starting in their 
triangle, and a white cue-ball, the object being to 
pot the reds. A tum continues while a player to 
Boorjng, 8 balls potted ending the game. 

Bird-watching. See Natural History and Field 


Pool. Bvatian P 
played on a 
and 


, and Pvramide. Other 
..iliard table include Pool. 
Pyramids. In Pool each 


Boat Races. 

Race rowing to a strenuous sport that makes no 
pretence of attracting as many active partidpaats 
as some other sports and games: yet its long 
history indudes races with unusual stories about 
them: races that are amongst the greatest ann^ 
international sporting events: and one race that 
provides what to probably the mod enthuslastkally 
supported free sporting spectacle in the world. 

That, of course, to the Oxford and Cambridge 
University boat race, rowed on the Thames from 
Putney to Mortlake. First rowed in 1828. it 
has offered its exdted public, which indudes 
thousands of people with no connection of any 

kind with either university, everything, inclu^ 

runaway victories, dead heats, and even nn^g 

boats. To to Intents and purposes, this te a 
regular annual event, and has been so smoe 1866; 

but. in actual foot, every race to the result of a 

separate special challenge from the losers of me 

previous race to the winners of it. TOe race has 
ja interesting parallel in the United State^w^ 
Yale UnlveMlty. whose colours are d^ blue, 
annually meet Harvard University, which to at 
Camtoidge. on s river called the Thames. 

The Oxford and Cambridge ^ to the best- 

known annito race on the Putpey-Mortlato 

stretch of the Thames, but It to by ao meaM tto 

only one. There are other races uto attract 
entries sometlmee numbered in hundreto: entries 
^hat are far too big to race abreast on the Tbesr^ 
and so race In siiigle file, with «^W8 fotowing 

each other at fixed intervals in whatw tao^ 

as the Head of the River races. Tto bl^^ 
of these to for crews of eight, but there are oth« 

Head of the River races for women's CTews. who 

cover only part of this famous stretch of water. 

and for single scullers. Single scuUen ateo tovbt 
this course in a stralghtforwardrace in the W^- 
fldd Sculls event, which renta as the English 
Amateur Ghampionship. and which was flirt tolfl 
cne year after tto flirt Oxfoid and Cambridge 
race, in 1880. 

Head of the River laces, but with a dffrereno^ 
ue also held between the colleges of Oxford and 
Tunbridge, where tto Isto and tto Cto* 



ing with white spotting hto ball on the top spot. 
•0 that red to actutoy tto flirt to play. A player 
whose bto to potted loses a life, players l<wlng 
three lives dropping out of the gime. A turn 
continues as long as a playOT to balls, and 

if to clean to tto balls on the table to then spots 
hto own toll for tiie next player. 

Russian Pool uses tto yeUow, green, Wue. and 
black balto. with the white as cue-ball, tto black 
being placed on tto top spot, the blue on tto centre 
spot, tto green on tto left side of the baulk drei^ 
and tto yellow on tto right side. A player’s M 
shot must hit tto black, after which to can play 
at wilL Scoring to " * 


vhlch can concentrate on stoylng — 

Vi^en a bump to achieved, the two crews pull into 
the hmtik , and change places for the next day s 
racing. The racing goes on for four days, and tt 
to. of course, tto ambition of each crew, apart 
Torn the leadeis. to register a bump on each day. 

Back on tto Thames, but farther do^ it ^ 
aids tto pcfft and docks of London, is the som 
3 f a race that makes tto Oxford and Cmbiidge 
race and tto Wingfield Sculls look like i gaent 
InnovatioDB. This to the arnrart race fram 
London Bridge to Cbetoea for tto Doggett’a Coat 
and Badge, a single sculling event open only to 
watermen who aie within ti^ve months 


on ™ ^ to 1716 in honour of tto,,Honae 


nsedwr for the top pockets, tto blue for ^e 
middle portK^ and ^ green and tto yeUow for 
tto bottom pmets. Gannons count two. potting 
‘ r tn off counting for tto bkufo. seven 


of Hanover. 

to oommemofate the andvenm^ of 

" Wing George I*s haror aooeiBdon to 
of Great Britaiii.*' hy^OTHM Poggett. a DnblliH 
torn oonneoted with the Ihuiy 
Haymarket theatres, who reg^ly traveUed on 


or going In off eoimtlng nine for tto btook. seven 
fOr thHiliie. five for tto green, and three for tto 

haiia tan to 26. and tto same ball must who left n su® rf am w ^ 

n^be^M from tto game sprt more t^ iJUeh to now oontfoltod by tto Ptthiflongonr 




Company. 


boxing 


Ut 
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Tbla race to more tmly an annual one than al- games differ— for instance. In the putting into 
most any other event: for. while most so-called play of the object ball— but only sUgl^T. so tt 
annual nm have been subjected to long inter- will be appreciated that the Grown Green game 


ropthms because of the two World Ware, those 
anaUfled for the Doggett races dining those years 
were subsequently traced, and the races duly 
decided after the ware, llie event is a colourful 
one. always followed by a bar^ carrying a batch 
of past winners wearing the Goat and Badge, and 
also the cap, breeches, silk stockings, and buckled 
ahoes that go with them. The scarlet, pleated, 
quilted Goat, with its silver buttons and the large 
(diver arm Badge bearing the White Horse of 
Hanover and the word ** liberty **. are presented 
at the Fishmongers' Hall, where the winner is 


demands a good deal of experience and skill. It 
is mainly a singles game, whereas the Level Green 
game is played between aides consisting of one. 
two. three, or four playen. 

Bowls looks a simple game, the object being 
simply to place the bowls as near as possible to 
the object ball, or *' Jack." The bowls, however, 
are " biased," and the game is actually one of 
considerable skill. When bias was introduced, 
it took the form of weighting with lead, but it is 
now achieved by turning one side of the bowl less 
round than the other. Levd Green bowls weigh 


greeted w^ a salute of trumpets and the tune, op to 8i lb., but Crown Green bowls are smaller 
“ See the Conquering Hero Gomes. — 


For a rowing event of a very different kind, 
dating back " only " to 1839, one must go up the 
Thames, for beyond the end of the Tideway, to 
Henley, for the annual Boyal Begatta. This 
consists events open to the world and others 
closed to English colleges and schools for eights, 
fours, pain, double scuUs. and single sculls, the 
most ftmous of its races being the Grand GbaUeuge 
Cup for eights and the Diamond Sculls. 

A Journey for from the Thames will bring to light 
the story of a rowing trophy that first appeared 
sixteen yean before Oxford first met Cambridge. 
The Ghnow Cup was awarded for a fouivoaied race 
on the Biver Yare. in Norfolk, from Oanow Bridge 
to \^tlingham and back in 1S18. Sometime 
during the 1840s that cup disappeared: to re- 
appear in 1800—10 Australia. In 1047 it <we 
into the possession of the Victoria Bowing 
Association, whtoh made it the trophy for a p^ 
oeied race, but sent it to England for ei^bition 
in the 1048 Olympic rowing museum. There tt 
was reoogidsed as a Norfolk trophy, and, though 
it returned to Victoria. It came home again In 1950. 
when the Melbourne dub gave it to the Norwich 
Bowing Committee. whi<di now annually awards 
It to " the Norwich dub whose general perform- 
ance. Judged by a points system in Begattas. shall 
be best." 

Boats. See Canoeing. Cruising, Sailing, Yaditlng. 
Bobdeiidi Riding. Sre Winter Sports. 

Bowling. See Skittles. 


Bowls. 


and less biased. On the Grown Green, however, 
the Jack, which is played into podtion by the 
first player, to also biased. 

Players normally use two bowls in a game, or 
four in singles, and the side with the best record 
of bowls near the Jack wins the " end," and the 
best record of shots in an agreed number of ends 
the game. 

A Bowls green is such a perfect piece of grass 
that it might be thought that the expression 
"rub of the green." used to describe an un- 
avoidable piece of bad hdk. comes from this 
game. In actual foot, though, tt would probably 
be more correct to attribute this phrase to 
Golf (q.v.). 

Boxing. 

Boxing, sometimes called " The Noble Art of 
Self Defence." though actually aggression is its 
keynote and defence an incidental, is a modem 
continuation of the old sport of prise-figbting, 
which, though always illegal, was popular i^m ^ 
time of the Begency until it was succeeded by the 
present-day glove-figbting at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

In prise-fighting bare fists were used, and 
wrestl^hol^ were allowed. Boundsendedwhen 
a fighter went down, and fights continued until. 
foUowiDg a knockdown, a man failed to come up 
to the scratch line in 80 secondB. 

In modem boxing, gloves are won^ no 
wrestling to allowed. Boundelaat for a fixed time, 
generally 8 minutes with 1 minute between 
rounds, and fights lest only fat a fixed number of 
rounds, never more then fifteen. A knockdown 
does not end a round, the man who to dmm har- 
ing 10 seconds in which to rise. If be foUs to do 
BO, hto opponent wins by a knod^-oat. If a man 
fails to come up at the b eginning of a roui^ ot if 
the fight to sUmped to save a man Ibrite 
injury, the victory to by » 

D, however, both men are still on th^ fort ^ the 


Bowls, one of the oldest of all games, was once u, however, botn men are eni^n uiw ^ 

devotees Of aU ages and both 8exM.Md ^ glvm cm points. 
to plajred indoors as well as outdoors. It certainly a contest of d ffl ** 

goes ^k to the thirteenth century, when its removed from prise-fights to a finish, 
populartty made It one of the games legte toted Fights ere contipll^ by a r^toree. wfiOg 
■ gnitisfe bm likely to draw people away flram British professional boxing, he to solely reeppusM 
arehery. Henry vm played; and the famcw for any points decision, b amateur bira^ tto 
guns on Plymouth Hoe. in ^bichSlr John dectafon to given JudgCAwho sit sp^ 

Hawkins tUyed to beat Blr Francis tok® from each other. The difference betwem a wM 

after the Armada had been sighted, tf profeesional and a good amateur to probably more 

iisfKtWisiy authenticated, to accepted ae foct by marked in boxing than in any other mort 
■eyo^ htotOTianB. ,It to tuterestfag to n ote tb w. -yinging conteetB are anan|^ in dassee aoeord- 


tf'^bowto or " wowte " w ^stm'oiK; ^wM»r-welght. up^lO n>.; 

there are two 


aoqulieda reputation ae being mcrely_^_ _ 
to pot-house revelry, but it was • 

httber level in Scotland, and never again came so 



J.O. 

bem the 

The Amateur 



CAMPING 


Us GAMES AND RECREATIONS 


Boxliiff Aanoiatlon hM soTemed amateur boxing I 
Btaice 1884. when it took over firom the Amateur 
Athletlo Club, whfafli had looked alter both box- 
ing and athletlG. 

PrijEe-flghtlng is finished, but it has left a . 
legaor. not only In modem boxingi but through an 
ezoreaslon that has become part of the language, 
for the phrase ** come up to scratch ** orlginalhr 
referred to a prlxe-fighter stepping up fior a new 
round. 


Bridge. 

AwUan. Auction Bridge is a card game in 
which two partnerships of two oppose each other, 
each player facing his partner. A complete pa^ 
is used, the suits having special values, ranghig 
firom 6 points per trick for dubs, through 
Diamonds. Blearts. and Bpadee. to 10 points per 
trick for Ko-trumps. When bidding, it is the 
points value of the bid. and not the number ot 
tricks bid. that decides seniority, thouidi tlm 
highest number of tricks prevails when the points 
values are eoual. If a bid, or contract, is doubled 
or redoubt the trick score Is doubled or 
redoubled. 

r pass, but, should he bid under the 

le can be penalised, the player on 

left having the option of dosing the bidding at 
the previous Did or demanding that the offender 
make a^pro ^ bid. In tUs c^. his partner is 
barred fitnn bidding again 


1 unless the opponents do 


so. Bhonld a player bid out of turn, the player 
I deinsad a new deal. 


on his left can c 


Points are counted in two ways, below the 
line and above it. Points bdow count towards 
game (80 points), and are awarded for all tricks 
over six made by the contracting side. Points 
above the line are gained in various ways, and 
count in the final score, but not towards game. 
The first side to win two games wins the rubber, 
and 250 extra points above the line. The holding 
of honours slso wins points above the line, as 
follows: three honours, twice the suit value; 
four, four times the suit value: five, five times 
the suit value: four in one hand, eight times the 
suit value, four In one hand and one in partner's, 
nine times the suit value: five in one hand, ten 
times the suit value. At No-trumps the honourB 
count for Aces Is 80 points for three, 40 for four, 
and 100 for four in one hand. The points for 
defoating a contract are 50 for each trick by which 
the contract fSils. Extra potnto for making a 
doubled or redoubled contract are 50 for the 
contract plus 50 for each trick over when doubled, 
and 100 for the oQntraot plus 100 for each triCk 
over when redoubled. 60 points are awarded for 
a little sla^ which is 12 tricks, and 100 for a 
grand slam, all 18 tricks. 

The player who first named the contract suit 
is the declarer, and his partner is dummy. After 
the lead, which comes from the player on dedaier's 
left, dummy lays his hand face upwards on the 
table, and » Is played bj declarer, dummy having 
only limited rights of intervention. If bis 
partner foils to follow suit, he can ask him if he 
has no cards in the approp^te suit: be can draw 
attention if too fow or too many cards are played 
in a trick, or if the wrong side gathen up the 
trick; he can dtoouasquestloDs of fimt. and correct 
any made by the opponents to which they 
are not entitled. He cannot draw attention to 
any revoke; he cannot claim any penalty; and 
be cannot warn his partner agaliist leading from 
the wrong hand. 

Bevoklng is foiling to follow suit when this Is 
posi^le. the revoke becoming established uiira 
^ player or hie partner plays to the next 
Up to thini. the offender may oortect it. The 
praalty Is 2 tricks for the first revoke, and one fm 
sttbeequent levbk^ the penalty tri^ to 
taken only from the triCk In wbiCb the revoke 
oceuixed or later ones. 

A lead from the wrong hand may not be wfth- 
diawnnikloaiUmoppcn^M Iftb^ 

do..the agid is ieiMaoed..a^ play oo^oes. u 
“ m the wrong hand. 
1 lead In a partloular 
f xeservt the ri^ to 


have the exposed card played whenever he Chooses 
to call for it. In this case, though, the offender 
may play the card before it is caltod. if he has an 
opportunity. 


Oontraet, At Contract Bridge only the tricks 
contracted for are scored below the line, over- 
tricks being recorded above It. The score for 
tricks is 80 in a major suit (Spades or Hearts) and 
20 in a minor suit (Dfomonds or dubs). In No- 
trumps the first trick counts 40 and subsequent 
tricks 80. In bidding, the hlgheet number of 
tricks prevails, regardless of suit values. 

A game is 100 points, two games won con- 
stituting a rubber, which carries a bonus of 
700 points, if the opponents have not won a game. 
In an unfinished robber, a game gains 800 points 
and apart score 60. provided theppponents haveno 
part score at all. A side winning a game becomes 
vulnerable, and this affects subSMuent scoilDg. 

Penalties for foiling to main a contract are 
50 points per nndertriok If the declarer Is not 
vulnerable and 100 points per uiuertrick if he is. 
If an opponent has doubled, the penalties are 100 
for the first undertriCk and 200 for subsequent 
ones if not vulnerable, and 200 for the first under- 
trick and 800 for subsequent ones if vulnerable. 
If the declarer has redoubled, these penalties are 
doubled. In suoeesBftd contracts doifoled. over- 
trlCks score 100 If declarer Is not vulnerable and 
200 if he Is. A sucoessfiil doubled or redouNed 
contract wins a bonus of 60 poIntB. Bonuses are 
awarded for making dams. If they have been bid. 
If declarer is not vulnerable, the bonuses are 600 
for a small dam (12 tricks) and 1000 for a grand 
slam (18 tricks). If vulnerable, the bonuses are 
750 and 1500. Honours points are 100 for four 
honours In the contract suit in one hand; 150 for 
five honours in one band; and. in No-tramps. 
150 for four Aces in one hand. 

A player making an Insnfflcient bid may be 
required either to pan or to make' a sufficient 
bid. If he passes or makes a sufficient bid In a 
different suit, bis partner is barred from flirther 
bidding. A call out of turn is void, but, if it was 
a pass, the offender must pass in his turn. and. if 
it was not a pass, his partner is barred firom 
further bidding. A player has no redress if he 
misundeistands a bid, though he can aak for a bid 
or a sequence of bids to be repeated. When 
three successive playen have passed, the oontraet 
Is fixed, declarer being the first player on the 
contracting side to nominate the suit, and dummy 
being bis partner. 

Dummy is entitled to ask for or give informa- 
tioD on the laws, to point out revokes and try to 
prevent those about to occur, and to remind hla 
partner from which hand he should lead. If, 
however, he looks at any hand other than his own. 
he forfeits these rights. 

If declarer leads from the wrong hand the 
opponents can demand a lead from the correct 
band: and. If it is possible, this must be tai the 
same suit. If a defender leads when It Is the 
declarer's turn, the card becomes a penalty card. 
If a defouder leads when it is his partner's turn, 
deolarer may either bar a lead in that suit or 
make the exposed card a penalty card. A penalty 
card must be played at the first legal opportunity. 

Oontraet Bridge Is a game of systems. There 
are systems for asn es sing the value of a band, and 
there are more Important and more Involved 
systems governing blddlxig. the object of these 
being the interchange of infonnatton between 
partners. 


Buxnpliig Baoei. See Boat Beeoi. 


Canuiing e m es BO B the townsman's desire to get 
away from dues and fimd for hfitiiiftlf in quiet. 
But some organisation Is neoesnuT to provide 
and to matnfoite high Standards. 
The Oamping canb of Great Britain hee a member^ 
Bhfo of over 60,000. Its work is twofold: it 


CHBS8 


selects Bites suitable for mobile oampen and 
caxavanners: and estabUsheB and maintaiiis well* 
equipped permanent camping grounds. A 8Uu 
lAMt published anmudly contains details of 2,000 
camp sites. Members agree to abide by the 
Club's Code of Campers, which stresses the need of 
the camper to pay fbll regard to the countryman's 
way of life and to maintain by country courtesy 
the goodwill of those among whom he camps. 
The Club's address is 35 Old Kent Koad. London, 
B.E.I. 


Canadian Football. 

Canadian Football resembles American (a.o.), 
but is twelye-aside, uses only three downs, and 
limits blocking. 


Canoeing. 

Canoeing is both a recreation and an organised 
competitive sport. 

As a recreation, it can take the form either of 
simply taking a canoe out and " paddling about ** 
for a Short period or. by combining it with Camp- 
ing (g.e.). of a lengthy and interesting river trip, 
the canoe-camper proceeding, of ooune, at hla 
own pace, and giving as much time as he wishes 
to sightseeing. 

As a sport. Canoeing has Olympic Games status. 
In Britain it has its headquarters on the Thames 
at Teddington in Middlesex, the governing body 
being the British Canoe Union. There are races 
for singles and pairs, including events for women. 
There is aiso one long annual race for pairs that 
really combines Canoeing with Camping. The 
course is ftom Devises in Wiltshire to London, 
and the competitors have to negotiate a long 
series of locks. 

There are two types of canoe: Canadian canoes, 
like those used for many years by Bed Indians, 
and kayaks, the very l^ht Eskimo-type canoes, 
in which an expert, but not a beginner, can tnm a 
complete circle Into the water and out again with- 
out losing his seat in his craft. Both types are 
catered for in the Olympic Games, but most of the 
Canoeing in Britain is in kayaks. 


Card Games. See Bridge; Patience; Solo Whist; 
Whist 


Ug oambb and recrbations 

BLACK 

QR QKt QB Q K KB KKt KR 



QR QKt QB Q K KB KKt KR 

WHITE 

(The initial position as seen by White) 

Each line of squares across the board is a 

rank." and eadh line up and down the board is 
a ••file." 

The permitted moves are as follows:-* 

The EJng can move one square at a time 
in any direction. 

The Queen can move In aocordanoe with 
the powers described below for both Bishops and 
Books. 


The Bishops ^ move diagonally as many 
squares as desired. 

The Books move straight along the ranks 
or files as far B8 deslxed. 

The Knights move as shown In the 

following diagram : — 


Chess, greatest of an board games and a game 
of pure skill, has a known history of some 150C 
years. Eastern players, who originated it 
reached a high standard, but the game's greatest 
advances were made in Italy in tbe fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In the early days the value 
of the piecM and their moves underwent periodical 
hut the game we know to-day dates from 
the sixteenth century. 

The board has 04 squares In eight rows of eigM, 
and each player hu 16 pieces, one set bdng white 
and other black or but always lefened to 
as black. A toss decides poss^on of white, 
which always starts. The object is the capture 
of the opponent's King, no matter how many 
pieces are lost in doing so, nor bow mray oppodjV 
pieces remain untaken. If the EJv epiMbe 
captured on the next move, it is in bhecfc 
It must be relesaed from ^eck (by moving. b| 
covering, or by capture of tiie cbedting piece), 
otherwise it is ** ohednnate ** and game is over. 
If the King is not tndheck, but cannot move exorot 
Into check, and the player baa no other pieces he 
can move. It Is ** stidemate." and a dmw. G^^e 
may Also be drawn if nellher player has sufiSdenf 
pieces to force a win. 

In addition to the King, ^player bM 
Queen, two Bildiope, two Books—sometlmm 
wrongly called Osstles-Hwo KnlghtA and eigh f 
Bawna, and aU these move to acoordmoe ^ 
rigid mlBB. Tbe fbllowtog disgiam ahows the 
pfeoes St the start of a game: 



(The Knight's Move) 


Stationed away firom the side of the board, and 
on a black SQuan, the Kni^t illuibrated can move 
to any of the numbered white wjuaiee. .Thempve 
is one square along rank or file to the desto^ 
direction, and one square diagonally. The 

Pawns ^ move straight forward, one square at 

a time, but may move two sqnarea when moved 
for the flnt time. They ^urs by moving one 
square diagonally forwar^ , A Pawn mMag 
the eighth rank may be feplaced by any other 


Unoe durtog a game, a player may ** Oa^*’ 1^ 
moving tbe King two sqnarea towards ^ Bo^ 
wbiito to placed on the last aqpim pasM 
the King. This move cannot be made if either 


CItICKKT 


the Klnff or any of the aanarea he would paas orer 
aie m oheok. Neither King nor Book must bnye 
moved previously. 

Gomes of CShess can be recorded, so playen can 
g^ovaj^ *‘Ma8ten*' games, and leoord 


Ulo 


GAMES AND RECREATIONS 


DrotiaWs. Draughts— caned Checkers In Am- 
erica — to also played on a chess board. Possibly 
older even than Ghess, it is much simpler, but not 
devoid of SkilL 

Bach player has twelve pieces or **men.** all 
alike. Sauares of one colour cmly are used, tiie 
men starting on the first three rows on the board. 
The move to one square dlagcmally forward, but a 
man reaching the eighth row becomes a “ King.** 
and may then move forward or backward. The 
object to the capture of aU the opposing men by 
Jumping over them. If the arrangement of the 
men permits it. more than one man may be 
captured in a idngle move. A man which can 
effect a capture but does not do so to xemoved 
from the board, or ** huffed.*' 


Cricket 

Cricket, traditionally England's natinnai gama , 
has a longer history than most team games. 
There have been attempts to trace its origin in 
various games played by ancient races; and. 
even if some of these derivations are a Uttle fsr- 
fiBtohed. it certainly developed from very old 
country games, and has been played in a form not 
so very dissimilar from that of to-day for over 
260 years. The men of Hampshire, particularly 
the village of Hambledon, Surrey and Kent were 
the real pioneers of the cricket of to-day. 

Cridket to played by two teams of eleven 
players. whl<dk bat and field In tom. In the 
centre of the ground are two ** wickets.** 22 yards 
apart, and each oonsisttog of three "stumps." 
i^oined at the top by two " bails.'’ The bats used 
have a flat striUng surface, and the ball to a hard 
red one weighing 6 ounces. 

There to a batsman at each wicket, and their 
object to the scoring of runs by bitting the ball 
away, and running before it can be returned, each 
time the two batsmen cover the length of the 
pitch counting as one run. Should the boil be hit 
beyond the boundary line round the ground, it 
counts four or. if it croesee tbe line without touch- 
ing the ground six. 

The baU la ** bowled ** from one wicket to the 
batsman at the ocher, six balls, or, fai some cases, 
eight, whidi oomprtoe an ** over." being bowled 
from each end in turn. The object of the fielding 
side to to get tbe batsmen ** out," ten dtomiasalB 
oompleting tbe " innings." as the eleventh man Is 
left without a partnw. 

A batsman can be dismissed In several ways. 
If he mtosss tbe baU and it hits tbe wicket, or if 
he plays It on to the wicket, he to out " bowled." 
If he leaves hto ground, todloated by a line in 
front of the wicket, misses the ball, and has tbe 
wicket *' broken " by the wicket-keeper he to out 
"stumped.** If be hits the wicket with his bat 
he to out " hit wicket.** If hto fait to caught he to 
out "caught." If. when running, he fails to 
reach hto ground before the wicket Is " broken " 
be to out " run out.** If a ball, when bowled, 
would have hit hto wkfret. but bite hto leg in- 
steed, then, eubieot to certain provtoloiiB legaiding 
Irlian the ball actually pltd^ be to out " leg- 
beftm-wloket.'* A batsman may also be given 
out if he bsndtos the ball or obetruots the fleldlDg 
side, but tbeae are rsxe oocurienoes. 

In addition to runs hit by the batsmen, there 
are otttsi& " extras." .If the ^ paans the bat. 


itttaiBS the wld^ and goes fisr enough for the 
batsmen to run. it to a bye.*’ If, however, it 
goes off the bateman’e leg it to a " leg-bye," hat 
WbfM cannot be nm nnleas tbe bataman was 
deftnitaiy attempting a atroke. H It to bowled eo 
udde^Sm tfaebatsmsn cannot reach it. It to a 
If the bowler comae In front of bto 
\ or if be throwi it. 


it to a " no-ban." In which caee the umpire calls 
it u quickly as he oan. for the batsman can hit 
Budb a ball, but be cannot be out to it, unless be 
to nm out. If he does not some, odb extra to 
added. 

Of the fielding side, one, of coarse, to the bowler, 
and ani^er. placed behind the batsman’s wl^et. 
to the wicket-keeper. The others will be placed 
as the bowler and bto oaptatn decide, for there are 
fiur more recognised poBltiooB than can be occupied 
at one time. To gain some idea of these positionB, 
imagine a right-handed batsman at the wicket, 
hto left side towards the bowler. The side of the 
wicket in front of him. nearer to hto iNst than to hto 
body, to the ** off *’ side; the side behind him, 
nearer to hto body than to hto tot. tto ** leg ** side. 
On the off. behind the wl<^et and dose to it. are 
the "sUpB." and. behind them, "third man.** 
Farther round, bat still behind tbe tot and 
close to It. to "gully." Level with the tot to 
" point ** or. if be to some way from tbe tot, " deep 
iK^t." In front of the tot. but in, front also of the 
bowler^B wicket, to " cover " and “ extra cover." 
Roughly level with the bowler’s wicket is *' mid- 
off." with, behind him. "long ciff." Similarly 
on the leg aide, where " long on " to tbe equivalent 
of ** long off,’* ’* mid-on ’’ of “ mid-off," " mld- 
wloket" and "deep mld-wleket" of "cover" 
and “ extia cover ** “ square leg " and “ deep 
square leg ** of " point " and ** deep point.*’ " short 
Im ’* of " gully," " long leg ” of " third man." and 
"legaUp"of"8Up.” 

Flrst-diisB cricket matches last for three six- 
hour days or longer, but there are also two-day. 
one-day. and half-day matches. Matches of two 
days or more are two-innings games; of one day 
or half a day. one innings. If the side totting 
first, which to decided by a toss that gives the 
winner the choice of totting or fielding first, 
dismisses the opposing side for a smaller score, 
the victory to by the number of runs by which the 
smaller score was exceeded. If the side batting 
second pass the other total, the game ends, and tbe 
victory is by the number of wickets the second side 
still have standing. In a two-innings match, 
tiiould the side totting first gain a flist-inningB 
lead of a certain else, normally 160 runs in a three- 
day match, it can require the other side to follow 
stiidght on with its second innings, the leading 
team keeping Its second innings in reserve, to 
be played if needed. If a totting side has 
Bufiicient runs, and to anxious to see the other side 
batting while there is still plenty of time to 
dismiss it. it can declare its innings closed. In 
this case, should tbe second team score enough 
runs to win. it does, in fact. win. even though It 
may have lost more wickets than bad the declar- 
ing side. 

Cricket to not a fhst-moving game, and for 
years views have been expressed to tbe effect that 
it must be *' brightened up *’ if it to not to die out. 
Periodically, small changes in the rales are made; 
bnt. for the most part, the game Just goes steadily 
on. easOy retaining a large foUowixkg that to 
satisfied with it as it to. and still able, when big 
international matches take place, to command a 
plaoe, not only on the sports pages, but on the 
front pages of the Press. 

The game to unusual in that it has no really 
oifielal governing body. It to ruled by the M.C.C.. 
which stands simply for Marylebone Cricket Qub, 
from its headquarters at Lord's ground in London: 
and tbe M.C.C.*e pKmouncementB are accepted 
almost without questioiL 

Outside England, the development of cricket 
has been peouliax. Even as near at band as 
Bootiand and Ireland, tbe game has never aroused 
nnufli enthusiasm; and in Continental Europe, 
where many British games have won great 
aoolaim, cricket has sained a real foothold only In 
tbe Netherlands and Denmark. In the United 
States and Canada it to played, but only to a sms 11 
extent. However, in Australia. Bonth Africa. 
New Zealand, the West Indies. India, and Paki- 
stan. it to extremely popular: and tbe natiimal 
teams of these coantries. together with England, 
provide the top-dses intemational sides of the 
game. Tb^ ineet regularly in " Test MatdieB.” 
a " rubber ’^normally bete dedded in a Series of 
five Ttets. See U84. 
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black, and yellow wttb ?ed, Eadi player oom- 
Ei hfSf g ^ pe^ ^ boopB twice, flnlehing by 

Croquet la a game of ddll. and plam can earn 
extra turns In yarloua ways, snoh aa hitting 
pother ball with their own or paaalng through 
hoops. While making their own oirouita, players 
ooneentrate on leaying their opponents at a 

. Ar««to >»tetbaUttotpltd»,i,rtlntl., 


, .W hich a ie am and hMurd ftequtoUy 
through newmpers, tetovlaicin. and radio whena 
^ *• to progresiTMany of these aie 

almost self-explanatory, but a few neyer &I1 to 
pu^ laa syxpe rienped readers, viewers, and 
UstenerSi Prominmt amongst these are three 

the 


defimaiye stroke. 

originated in Yorkshire, but the only known 
explanation of it to that attributed to a Yorkshire 
ortotote^ who. astod why a yorker was so called, 
replied simply. ** Well, what else would you 
It? '* There to an answer to that, for the yorker 
was originally known as a ** tioe.** A googly la 
an off-break or a leg-break which to dia ^iLuj 
because the bowler has delivered the one with the 
action of the other. A Chinaman is an off-break 
bowled by a left-handed bowler to a right-handed 
batsman. These words also lack an authentic 
derivation. 

Cricket has provided one expression that to now 
heard In many oonnecUons. That to ** hat- 
trick.*' which dates back to the days when 
cricketers wore top-hats, and any player who 
took three wickets with three successive balls was 
presented with a white top-hat Now, he to 
usually given the balL 

Croquet 

Oioanet originated In France, and has been 
played in Britain for about a century. The gover- 
ning body, the All-England Croquet Club, was 
founded in 1868, with headquarters at WimbledoiL 
Boon afterwards* this also became the head- 
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Croquet can, perhaps, claim some credit for a 
phrase used in everyday life. "Peggbg out** 
has the rather sinister n^winf of ** dying ** or 
** finishing.'* but it to actually the term used for 
finishing a Croquet round by hitting the peg. 

Cross-country, See AthleUcs. 

Cruising on Inland Waterways. 

For those who want a touring holiday in Britain 
away from crowded roods, but who do not want to 
walk or ride, cruising (m inland waterways ofiflars 
a pleasant and Interesting alternative. Facilities 
are available on a number of canals, rivers, and. of 
course, the Norfolk Broads; and motor-cruisers 
can be hired, complete with Sleeping acoommoda- 
tlon. bed linen, and oookhig utensils. At some 
places, for example, the upper reaches of the 
Thames, those who prefer to do so can hire cruisers 
without sleeping accommodation, and spend the 
nights at riverside inns. The Inland Waterways 
Association exists to keep the waterways open and. 
where possible, to re-open others. Partionlais of 
available fhcdlities can be obtained firom the 
Association at 114 Begent's Park Koad. London, 
N.W.I. 
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Only thoee portlone Indieated 6y a coatfnuous 
Kne Heed be mofkei on Gs court 

The order of tnoMng the voMe it indicated by 
(he arrowe, 

quarters of Lawn Tennis (q.vX and ft is probable 
that the rapid growth of mt game was a factor 
that lestrioted the development of Croquet 
Croquet, however, still retains a foUowing. and. 
In addition to ChampionSliips and toomamenta 
It to widely played on private lawns. 

The equipment oonstots of four balls, coloured 
blue, bla^ yeUow, and red: four mallets, usually 
marked the same colours; six hoops; and 
a peg. The playing area to 28 yards, 

but this can be xeduoedjprovided tW tto prom 
tion remains 6 to 4rThe hoops, which stand 1 
foot out of the ground, and the pm w ptoM as 
shown In the £agram. GeneraUy two playm 
taking the blue and blaCk balls, oppose two usiiw 
tlm yellow and red. but 

each player using two balto, bhie being palrw with 


Cycling. 

Ai a pleasant recreation, cycling offers a wide 
range of possHnUittes. Outings can be for a day 
or part of a day. or they can be tours of any length 
the rider wishes, with the overnight halts spent In 
hotels or hostels at Camping (q.v.). which can 
easily be combined with cycling. 

As a competitive sport, cycling offers a remark- 
able variety, for no other form of racing providee 
events of so many different types. On the 
Continent, cycle racing to by for the most popular 
sport, and the leading riders are national heroes. 
The sport, which caters for both amateurs and 
profession^ also has a large following in Britain, 
where ft would eoon progreee etill forther If there 
were more traCks eultable for big events avaUabta. 

Cyole races are bdd on banked tracks rather 
like motor-racing tracks, on flat gmas tracks, on 
cinder traoka, on Indoor banked board tracks, on 
roads, and even across country. There ate recea 
at all distances, from short si^ts to road tours 
divided into dally stagee lastiM for eeveral weeks. 
There are massed-start races, in which all the 
competitors start together; races in which com- 
petitors are drawn in twos or threes through 
several rounds up to a final; and time trials. In 
which each rider starts alone. Track raoss may 
be Btiaightforwaid raosB or time trials; ormotor- 
paoed. with the riders behind motor-cycles; cr 
tandem-paced; or porsuit races, with riders or 
teams or riders starting on opposite sides of or 
spaced round the track: or pofrit-to-pQint, with 
pointe awarded to the leadem at the end of each 
lap; or oourees dee prlmee. with a prise for the 
leader at the end of each lap; or Madtoon races, 
for teams of two, end ocosstoiuilly three, tiding 
one at a time, and relieving each other at wUL 
There are atao races for tandems and tricyclea; 
and the spmt tnoludes tacee on both track and 
road for women as well ae men. 

In theeroBS-oonntiy aide of cyde racing, called 
Qrolo-Oioaa. lidats cover a. erosMouiitry course 
of perhapa 10 milee. riding when tbM esn and 
carrying their machines where tidtag to hnposatble. 
Still another ionn of oyde tadng to foUer racing. 
In this, the oyClee ere fixed on ibOen, and do not 
move at an. the distance the rldeie pedal being 
regtoteied on large diela. Them la a]r~ 
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speedwar. a sport devised by youtbs, and prac- 
tised only by youths. Events tahe the form of 
team matches, generally on rough cinder tracks 
constructed on waste ground by the youths them- 
selves, with pairs of riders opposing rival pairs In 
a series of races, and points awarded to the leaders 
in each race. Oomers have to be ** skidded" 
round, as they sometimes are In ordinary grass- 
track cycle radng. Very different, but still com- 
petitive in a way, is a form of event that provides 
a link between the sporting side of cycling and the 
more purely recreational side, the reliability trial 
or attempt to achieve a fixed standard. 

Cycling also has its team game in Bicycle Polo, 
a hard game reaulring a high level of cycling skill 
and considerable nerve. 

There la also an organisation that caters es- 
pecially for the distance tourist in the CydUsts 
Touring dub, which keeps a check on premises 
offering accommodation to cycle tourists, and 
provides a sign for use on approved accommoda- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the Auto- 
mobile Association, which offers similar servloea 
to motorists, but which is not as long-established 
as the C.T.C., orlginaily baaed its methods on 
those of the C.T.O. The C.T.C. address, for those 
who might be Interested in joining, is 8 Craven 
Hill, London. W.2. 


Darts. 

Originally just a casual amusement confined 
almost entirely to public-houses, the game of 
Darts is now one of Britain's most popular pas- 
times. Public-houses still provide facilities for 
It. but to-day clubs, canteens, factories, offices, 
and private houses also have their boards, and 
there are numerous team and individual oom- 
p^itions. including a National Championship. 
The prises rival those of any other game for value, 
matches are widely reported, and the attendance 
for the bigger contests is limited only by the else 
of the hall. This enthusiasm is not misplaced, 
for the game Is a test of skiU, and luck plays 
little part in it. 

The circular board has a diameter of 18 inches, 
and is divided Into segments numbered from 1 to 
20. but not consecutively. In addition, there are 
two rings, each f inch wide, that go right round 
the board and through each segment. These are 
the " double " ring, at the extremity of the board, 
and the " treble ** ring, near the centre of the 
board, darts in these rings counting double or 
treble the value of the segment. In the centre 
of the board there axe two small rings, the ** bull " 
or "dosser," counting 60, and the "outer," 
counting 25. The bull Is 5 foet 8 inches from the 
ground, and the wooden or metal feathered darts 
are thrown from a line, called the "hockey," 
0 feet away. 

Blatches may be singles, doubles, or between 
teams of four or eight players. Games are for a 
certain number of points, usually 101, 201, 801, 
601, 801 or 1001. the lower totals being used for 
individual, and the higher for team contests, and 
matches are generally the best two out of three 
games or " Im" Conditions for matches vary, 
but normally stipulate either " straight start and 
finish on a dowle " or " start and finish on a 
double." In the first case players score from the 
start, but in the second they do not score until 
one double has been registoed. In both cases 
they must finish on a doable, and they must flnidi 
with the exact number they require. Scores 
are counted downwards, players being told bow 
many tb^ need, rather than how many they have 
soor^ 

In addition to the straightforward game, there 
are many Darts variations. In one, "Bound 
the Clock," a jriayer has to throw one dart into 
each segment from 1 to either 20 or the bull, his 
tom oontinuiiig until he throws three darts un- 
snooessfiil&rDi " Shanghai." players start with 
a oomplete throw of three darts at number 1. and 
continue with a throw at every number up to 0, 
but playen who fhll to score at number 5 dr^ out. 
In one player " bats," throwing nor- 

mally. and oounting everything over 40, wbfie the 
other " bowls." throwing only at ttie and 
counting one wkket for every " outer " and two 
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fbr every "bull," five wickets ending his op- 
ponent’s "innings." In a Darts version of 
Bhove-Ha*penny phtyeis have to get three darts 
in each segment from 1 to 9, and three in the 
centre. In " Fives," players sooie only if their 
total Is divisible by five. 


Diving. See Swimming. 


Dominoes. 

Dominoes are similar In many ways to cards. In 
that many games can be played with them with 
varying degrees of skill. Players play (or poee 
or down) in turn from hands. The game was 
Introduced In Europe by way of Italy In the 18th 
century, though the actual games as they are 
played today, and also the scoring methods, are of 
French origin. 

The domino itself (called a card or stone) is 
oblong with its face divided by a. centre line and 
marked in each half by indented dots. A set 
normally conslatB of 28 pieces, respectively marked 
8-0 (double six), 8-6, 8-4, 8-3, M, 6-1, 8-0, 6-6, 
6-4, 6-8, 6-2. 6-1, 6-0, 4-4, 4-8, 4-2, 4-1, 4-0. 
8-8, 8-2. 8-1, 8-0, 2-2, 2-'l. 2-0, 1-1, 1-0. 0-0 
(double blank). (There are speclm sets for games 
consisting of 65 pieces, running up to 9-0, and 85 
pieces, running as high as 12-12). 

In the common form of the game, using 28 
pieces, the dominoes are laid face downwards on 
the table, each player taking seven, the rest being 
left as a reserve. A player stands his hand so 
that the faces of his pieces are visible to him but 
not to his opponents. The idea of the game is to 
match the number on one domino-half to that of 
the free half of a piece already played on the table. 
Pieces are laid end to end but double pieces are 
laid transversely and allow the player an extra 
turn. The winner Is the one who plays all his 
pieces. 

Variations Include playing a piece that Is not 
the same as the one to which it is fitted, but that, 
with it, adds up to seven, or one that will make the 
two ends of the line add up five or a multiple of 
five, or three or a multiple of three. Another 
variation makes the double-blank and any piece 
on which the two halves add up to seven matadors. 
These are the equivalent of the cord player’s wild 
cards, and may be played at any time. 

In some games, a player who cannot play simply 
misses the turn, white, in others, he may draw from 
the reserve, having, of oouise, to retain the 
domino in his hand if be still cannot play. 

Games are for two, three, four or more players: 
and. in some of those for four players, two play 
together against ths other two, each player trying 
to block hlB opponents, but to as^ bis partner. 

As with cards, solitary playexs can play 
Patience, and this is a good way for a beginner to 
team how to play a hand. The player picks five 
dominoes from a shuffled set. starts with any 
piece he chooees, and then continues to play In the 
nonnal way. When he cannot play, be draws 
enough pieces from the reserve to make his hand 
up to five and oairles on, continuing until either he 
can play out or cannot play at all from the pieces 
left 

In the more kkllfbl games, as in the more skllfril 
games of cards, a good memory is an asset, as it is 
essential to remember which player played which 
piece. Despite the claims of many more modem 
pasUmes, dominoes is gaining in 

Britain than there have been at any time slnoe 
before the first World War. 


Drama 

Fhw countries can boast so eager an Interest In 
amateur drama as Britain, snd it is estlmiM 
that there are some 20,000 groups In the BrltlA 
Isles with half a million membexsliip. The oarffi- 
nal influenoe In this enormous movemei^ is the 
Britteh Drama League, to which some 8,6WnoW 
belong besides nearly 2.000 private individuals. 



The leaeue's Influenoe on drama to exerctoed in two 
ways. Its membera have the use of the library 
which possesaes the largest collection of plays and 
books on the threatre In Great Britain and of its 
information services, which give help and advice 
on every conceivable dramatic topic. They can 
of course, hire sets of plays (one copy for each 
character up to twelve.) Then there are the 
league's training schemes. Courses in production 
acting, and ddcor take place in London all the 
year round, and there are summer courses in the 
country. The address of B.D.L. to 0-10 Fitzroy 
Square. London. W.l. 

It was not until the great International Theatre 
Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1022 that the English public became fully aware 
of the ** new man *' who had arrived in the theatre 
—the ” producer ” or " director." as the Amer" 
cans call him. It Is the producer who decides how 
the play is to be produced and sets his signature 
upon it. very much like the conductor of an 
orchestra. In this task he unifies the work of the 
author, actors, designers, and craft^en of various 
kinds. The technical side staging a play is a 
fascinating one involving problems of the friune- 
work (the stage, sight lines, auditorium): curtain 
settings, lighting, skycloths; the construction of 
scenery: designl^ the scenery and the making of 
scale plans and models: painting the scenery: 
lighting, and so on. 

Television ofifers new opportunities for the 
plajrwrltlng aspirant, with its need for new 
methods. In the theatre the playwright and 
actor must make all things plain to distant mem* 
bers of ui audience— whereas the television 
actor's slightest change of expression to clear to 
the person sitting within a couple of yards of him. 
A wink, a nod. a shrug on the television screen 
suffice for the implications which would be lost 
in the theatre. The gearing, so to speak, between 
text and meaning is different. A new fidd opens, 
therefore, for the writer for television drama. 

Draughts. Bee Chess. 

Eton Fives. Bee Fives. 
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fightness of foot. agUity. strength of wrist and 
forearm, quick mental reactions, and good eye- 
sight; and it will do much to devdop these 
qualities, including the eyesight. As wn**ini are 
it to perfectly practicable to fence wearing 

Figure Skating. Bee Skating. 


There are two games of Fives. Eton Fives and 
Biwby nves. They are court games using wails, 
but an Eton Fives court has the addition ^ a 
** pepper " jutting out from one side 
w^ The strikhig implement to the gloved hand. 
EtOT Fives is a doubles game, but both singles 
and doubles are played in Bugby Fives. 

Folk Song and Dance. 

'Whether or not you play, sing, or dance your- 
self. you can enjoy the heritage of English folk 
music, song, and dance. To enable you to eiijoy 
it to the full the story of Ocil Sharp House will be 
usefhl. Cedi Sh^ went out to collect the folk 
songs of England in the fields and cottages, in 
almshouses, and by the roadside. He systematic- 
ally combed some counties like Somerset. Cecil 
Sharp and Vaughan Williams joined the Englirii 
Song Society, which had had Elgar and Barry 
among its first members. Sharp went on to note 
down folk dances and to publish details of the 
steps and figures. In course of time he founded 
the English Folk Dance Society to restore their 
traditional dances to the people of England. The 
two Societies amalgamated in 1032 and. today. 
Cecil Sharp House (2 Regents Park Road. Lon- 
don, N.W.l) to the home of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, with over 12.0(X) mem- 
bers. 

Scottish Dancing and singing are the primary 
objectives of special holidays by the Holiday 
Fellowship at Scottish centres: and Old Time 
Dancing to enjoyed at an English Centre. Folk 
dancing to also the feature of special holidays by 
the Cooperative Holidays Association. 


Fenotog. 

Fencing can claim a longer history than most 
sports, for it to the modem equivalent of duelling. 
In mediaeval tournaments mounted knights 
fought with lances, and. in addition to actual 
fights to the death, they also met with special, 
less lethal lances purely for sport. Later, duels 
were fought dismounted, and with different 
weapons. In Eltoabethan days duelltots used a 
sword, for attacking, in the right band, and a 
dagger, for defence, in the left. Later stiU. the 
dagger was dlsoaided, and duels were fought, as 
are fBocing bouts to-day. with a sword only. 

Dudling declined in Britain during the Begency 
period, when it became fashionable for gentlemen 
to learn to fight with their fists, but they con- 
tinued to team swordsmanship, and to fence with 
the pi^ioe weapon, the foil. Eventually, 
duelling became UteDil almost throughout the 
woridjDut swordsmen of other countries similarly 
oontina^ to fence with the fofl. Sven before 
Britain took to flrt-flghting. most of the admneea 
in fenci^ tedmiqne had been made in France 
and Italy, and the fencers of these and other 
Continental countries are still the best la the 
world, countries liite Britain and the United 
States rMylng largely on fencers of Continental 
European descent. 

Duelling was restricted to “gentlemen.** ^<1 
something of this restricted atmosphere pemded 
the early days of fen^ as a sport, dubs beiiig 
few, eEPensive. and rather exclusive. ^Now. 
however, tb*.**- has changed, and widespread class 
tuition in fencing has opened the sport to anyone. 

Modem fencing Indades contests with thm 
weapons: the foil, which Is ^ only one used by 
women; the dpfe. the real daeUta« sword: imd 
the sable, which cute as weU as thrusts. Thw 
weapans have “buttons** on 
fencers wear a spe^ glove, a padded jadeet. and 
a F^ndng requires grace of movement. 


FootbalL See American Football: Association 
Football: AnstraUan Buies Football: numtsiaw 
FoottaU; QaeUo Football: Fablii>Sdtool ^baJl; 
Bugby Football. 


Gteello FootbalL 

Gaelic Football to seldom played by anyone 
who to not Irish, but it to frequently played out- 
side Ireland, for Irishmen have taken it with them 
to Britain, the United States, Australia, and 
South Africa. 

Played fifteen-aside, it is a blend of AssooiaUon 
and Bugby Football (q.v.), the goals having the 
uprights, cross-bar, and net, exactly as in Associa- 
tion. but having the uprights extended above the 
cross-bar. as in Bugby. If the ball goes under 
the cross-bar it is a goal, and if it goes over it is 
a point, a goal equalling three polntB. The ball 
to round, and it may be kicked or caught, but not 
thrown forward, nor carried, though it may be 
dribbled by bouncing it. In its easentlals. it to 
probably simpler than most other forms of foot- 
le but it to feat and Involvea frequent hard 
b^y contact. Substitutes axe pennltted in 
case of injury. 

Gaelio Football joins with Hurling (q.e.) in 
coming under the old-established GacUe Athtetio 
Association. 


GUding. 

The first serious efforts to develop Glidfeg which 
to flying In enginetess aircraft or sailplanes making 
use of natural air currents, took place in Germany 
in 1919, and were succesaftU enough to lead to 
expe^enta In France and England, where it 
arrived in 1922. At that tfine. however, it failed 
to gi^ much support, and the real history of 
gliding In Britain dates from a second attempt to 
encourage it in 1929. Little more than ten years 
later, fldldlng had advanced suffidently to be a 
real factor in the second World War. 



GYMNASTICS 

Skflftil HM of np-eamiits enables tbe gilder 
ptlet to star up, and if the air is rising fhster than 
tito glider S sinidbig. the glider wm climbs 

Gliders ean now reach altltndes of over 40.000 
fhet. star in the air for over 60 hours, and carry- 
out flights of hundreds of miles. The flying of 
sailplanes apart from being an exhilarating sport 
has made Important oontilbutious to aeronautical 
and meteorological research. 


Golf. 

Golf, a game of great antlanltr. originated In 
Scotland, and to now widelv popular In many 
countries. Itoonsistsof usingaaetofclubswith 
whtoh to play a small white ball over a cross- 
country course of eighteen hotos. Each hole will 
be several hundred yards long, and will have its 
fixed starting-point and its finish with an actual 
hole in the ground, the object being to complete 
the course, which will be several miles long, in 
as fBW strokes as possible. 

The playing of each hole fhlls into three 
sectiona. driving, approaching, and puttftag. The 
starting-point will be a flat piece of ground on 
which the player will **tee up** hto ball on a 
small rubber peg, or ** tee,** which he will carry 
round with him. He will then hit the bail to- 
wards tbe hole, concentrating on achieving 
distance. From the tee to near the hole to the 
**foirway,”* which will consist of fairly smooth 
ground, not entirely devoid of natural obstacles, 
and probably containing some sand traps, or 
** bunkers.** On each side of the fairway to tbe 
** rough.** sditoh may flomSst of lon g grass. Arabs, 
woods, or even roads. The player will oonthme 
to play hto ball towards tbe hole, concentrating 
now dhiefly on direction. On the fidrway or off 
it. be Aoold always play hto ball where it lies. but. 
Aould it he auite unpls^ble. or even lost, he may 
drop it or a new one. and pay a stroke penalty for 
the privilege. The actual hole will be on the 
** green.** a rough circle of exceptionally well 
tended gmH, and. once on It, the player will 
cover the last few yards by tbe more delicate art 
of ** putting.** 

There are many different types of club, 
players being limited to fourteen. The shafle are 
generally steel, the striking surfaces being iron or, 
m the csss of drivers, wood. Tbe different 
** irons ** have numbers, but golf clubs used to 
have special names, often descriptive of their 
functions, for instance, krfter, cleefc. mashle, 
niblick, and even blaster. OrlginaUy. most golf 
courses were by tbe sea, and these were called 
** links,** a term now loosely applied to any course. 

There are two actual methods of competitive 
play, match play and medal play. Match play to 
by holes, a player completing any hole In tower 
etrokes than hto opponent winning that hole. 
Once a player leads tv more botoe than there are 
still_to play, the game flntohea, tbe vlof 
uid T, where X to the number of 


by X and 

**up.'* and F the lesser number of impla^ 
holes, \nien a player leads by the same number 
of hotos as there are stlU to play he to raid to he 
**dotmy** so many. Opponents level after 
eighteen hotoa proceed to the first hole, and play 
on until one to one hole up. when be to eaid to have 
won at the 19th, 20th, or whatever it may be. 
Borne ImportaDt match-play events are over 
80 hotoa, or two ixanplete rounds. Medal play to 
■Imply stroke play, the result depending on the 
number of strokes needed to complete the course, 
nito demands a higher level of constoteucy, for 
<me bad spell can ruin the total, whereas, in match 
play. It may coat only one hole. In play after the 
Inl&kl drive, the player torthest from the hole 
ncrmally plays before hto oppanent 

Hi matdi-iday Aampionditps and tourna- 
ments players are drawn agaiun each other, the 
wtomersn^ on to the next round, and so on up 
to the final In medal-play events players go 
round to pate, tet each to. of coarse, playing 
sgatost the whole field. Team matr*“ 

Stogies and foonomes, to whlA the 
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at the most snooeasfhlly driven hall: and three- 
Bomes. to which each player plays fat himself 
against the others. During a matdi, a player 
must not receive advice from anyone except hto 
** caddie.** if he has one, the caddie being an 
attendant who makes a profasilon of carrying 
golfers* clubs round. 

Every course has Its ** bogey** and **par** 
figures, these being sooreB. with par representing 
the higher standard that a flrst-daas player might 
achieve for the course. By aasesBing a member's 
own BOONS theae figures. f J u bs can 

allocate a hanm^p which todicatee the player's 
standard. There ere many minor competitions 
in which golftn play, not on level terms, but firam 
their handicaps, which also serve as a perpetual 


partnen drive, bat, therealtsr, play to tom only 


Incentive to players to Improve their game, and 
therefore thew handicaps. The poBseesion of a 
handicap also makes it easlev for ^yers to 
arrange even matches with strangers. Handicaps 
are subject to alteration as a player's standard 
changes, and such alterattons may be to either 
direction. The operation of the handicap In play 
takes the form of strokes deducted fkom the actual 
score at certain holes, to accordance with the 
arrangements to force at any particular dub. 

Golf offers a tremendous number of competitions 
of all standards, as well as champlonshlpa and 
team matches. Probably the four most im- 
portant individual ohamptonships are the Brittoh 
Open, the Brittoh Amateur, tbe American Open, 
and the American Amateur. These are long- 
establtohed, but tbe two major toternatlonfU team 
events are auite new. They are the World Cup, 
open to teams of two profoaslonalB from any 
country, and the Eisenhower Cup, for teams of 
four amateurs, the three best scores counting, 
from any country. Other, much older inter- 
national team events include the Byder, Walker, 
and Curtis Cup^ which are contests between 
Britain and the ITnited States for ptofiBssioiials. 
smateuis. and women. resDectively: though it to 
interesting to note that the actual inecription on 
the Curtis Cup indicates that this trophy to open 
to women gcdfeis of any country* 

Golf to ruled by the Boyal and Andent Club of 
Bt. Andrews, Scotland, which to recognised all 
over the world as the game’s headquarters. There 
was an unusual Ulustratton of this widespread 
recognition when the Eisenhower Cup competition 
was instituted by tbe United States to 1958. for, 
at the special request of the American organlsenL 
the first meeting took place, not to the United 
States, but at Bt. Andrews. The Boyal and 
Andent Club makes tbe rules of golf, but these 
are generally supplemented by local roles to force 
at particular dubs. 

The popular expresdon "rub of the green,** 
used to describe an unexpected and unavoidable 
misAsnee. comes from golf, where it to used when 
a putt fUls to take the expected line because of a 
slight flaw to the normally perfect turf of tbe 


Gymnasttos. 

Gymnastics to a system of exerdslng with ap- 
paratus and also a competitive sport, the diief 
items of apparatus used being the horisontal bar. 
the parallel tMusLitogs, lupes. tadders. and the 
vaulting horse. The bortoontal bar. the parallel 
bars, and the rings can all be used for riroltor 
exerotoes. some bdng tost swings and otheis dow 
movememis requiring consldemble strength. 
Strength and swinging also come into ladder 
exercises; and the rope, whidi can be dimbed to 
several different ways, to a simple fonn of ap- 
nuatus that demands, and wGl devdop. strength. 
The bone can be used Ibr a variety of vaults, to 
either tbe lengthways or sideways podtion, and 
sun otheis are pcsdble when pomnieto an fitted 
to it In addttton to those who gpedaltoe to 
gymnasttos, many sportnnen of various kinds 
legoburly attend gymnastic dasses as part of their 
tixtotog fto their Qfwn particular acdvtttoa. 


by cucus and stage acrobats, has now 

been accepted as a piece of gymnasUo apparatus. 
Gymnasts, divers and other sportsmen use it to 



hockey y 

tialnlnjr; It 1 b also used In the Bervlces In the 
training of ymm a ndo B and paraohutistB. There 
are tram poli ne oompetiticinB and ehaiinninna^ipa 
in whidh gymnastB perform many of the acrobatic 
featB normally p^oimed on the floor. 

Head oC the River Races. See Boat Races. 

Henley Royal Regatta. See Boat Races. 

Highland Gamas. See Traditional Games and 
Customs. 

Hockey. 

Hockey originated abont three-qnarters of a 
century ago as a game oonflned to Britain, but 
with nilee that varied In each of the home 
countries. However. In luuo. England. Ireland 
and Wales oontbined to form the Internationa! 
Hockey Board, with a view to formulating rules 
that would apply wherever the game was played 
and. two years later. Scotland Joined the alliance. 
The game was also taken np with terrihc enthus- 
iasm in India, and Indian players became, and 
remain, the best players in the world. Their 
enthusiasm extended to what is now Pakistan, so 
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^ ^ pTOpeUed only by the 

^ not be stopped with any part of 
in which case It musk 

^Zi^.S^ned. and not caught or knoOM 
ward. prohibltioi^ however, do not apply 

^ with any 

part of their b(dy.^ alao kick It. when in their 
cimle. No part of a player's stick must bo 
raised above the shoulder either at tiM> huginwiwg 
® «'n?ke. or to stop the balL Bitting 
the air and scooping it are allowed, but 
deliberate undercutting is not. and nmpiree cao 

TIAnR.llttft amir KM »Kt..K ... l_ _ ^ 


iMi upyuueiiii ana Uie Dau; ana gn u-r g in g 
or ^her bodily contact are not allowed. Players 
must tMkle from the left unless they can play 
the ball without touching iJhe opponent or 
stick. 

A player is " offside ** If there are fiswer than 
opponents between him and the goal-line, 
nnlen he is in bis own half, or onleae a team-mate 
playing the ball Is nearer to the goal-Une than he 
is. A player who Is offside is put onaide if an 
opponent plays the ball, but not tf the ball merely 
touches or glances off the opponent. Players who 
are offside are not peuaiiaed If they do not interfere 
with the play. 
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SIDE WINE 100 YARDS “Vo 

Ground. — 100 yards by 55 to GO yards. Opening of Goal.- r leet by 12 feet. 
Diagram of Ground aa marked out for Bockeg, 


the division that brought that country Into 
exi8t<enoe also added one more to the list of hockey- 
playing countries, and without noticeably waken- 
ing India's own national team. 

Hockey Is now played in many other countries, 
but. for some time, it made little progress on the 
Continent. Eventually, though, it was tried, 
liked, and adopted in a number of European 
countries, and one of these, the Netherlands, has 
now established a right to a place alon^de 
India. Pakistan, and Britain as the game's top 
layer. Hockey has. and has long had, Olympic 
Games status. 

Hockey is played eleven-sslde on a pitch marked 
out as in the accompanying diagram, the normal 
positiouB of the players being a goalkeeper, two 
fuU-l>acM. three half-backs, and flve forwards, 
exactly as In Association Football iq.v.h Tbe 
white ball can be either sewn, as is a cricket ball, 
or seamless, and it must weigh ftom 6i to 51 
onnoes. Sticks must weigh from 12 to 28 ounw 
and have a handle that can te passed throi^ a 
ring with an inside dismeter or 2 inche^ Ttoy 
have a striking surfkoe on ttie left side only, 
left-handed sticks not being permitted. A game 
consists of two 85-mlnute balves. unless the 
captains have agye^ on a shorter period. 

The game is started, and restarted after hal^ 
time and after a goal, by a bully at tbe <mtreof 
the ground. The players bullying stand 
the side-Une, each with his own goal on his ^ht. 
Bach tops the ground brtween the ball 
own goal and his opponent's stick over tte bail 
thm timee alternate, after which one of U)^ 
must play the ball. At any bully, all the othw 
Players must be 5 yards from the ball, and 
between It and tbelr own goaL 


If tbe ball crosses the side-line It is rolled In by 
a player of the side that did not put It out. This 
player must have his hands, feet, and stick outside 
the field of play, and be must not play tbe ball 
again until someone ^se has done so. AU tbe 
other players must have their feet and sticks in- 
side the T-yard line until the ball toavee the 
roUer's hand. 

If the ball is sent across the goal-line wide of the 
goal by an attacker, or. nnintentlonally. by a 
defender who is more than 25 yards ftom the goal- 
line. tbe restart Is by a bully on the 25-yard Una. 
If it is hit behind unintentionaUy by a defsnder 
who is within 25 yards of tbe goal-line, a comer is 
awarded to the attacking side. If it is hit behind 
intentionally by a defender from any part of the 
ground, a short, or penalty ooraer to awarded to 
tbe attacking side. A ooraer to a hit from a point 
on either the goal-Une or the side-Une within 
3 yards of the comer flag, while a short comer to a 
hit from a point on tbe goal-Une 10 yards from the 
nearer goal-post. At a comer, all the defbnden 
must be behind the goal-Une. and aU the attackers 
outside tbe circle. When the comer hit comes 
into the circle, attackers are not allowed to take a 
first-time shot, but must first stop the ball or slow 
it down. At no time during the game can a goal 
be scored unless it was hit from inside the dicle. 

Penalties for infringements outside the ditflee 
am generaUy free hits. Penaltlee for infringements 
Inside the circle by defenders are short corneiA 
unless they have been deliberately oommltted 
to prevent a goal, or have, in fact, prevented a 
goal. In which cases a penalty boUy to awanM 
In extreme caeee, both short comers and penalty 
bulUes can be awarded for offenoes anywbsis 
behind the 25-yard line. 
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In 1963 the penalty stroke was introduoeil. This 
replaoed the penalty bully, a duN between the 
offender and one opponent, with all the other 
players beyond the 25‘yard line, that started with 
a bully 5 yards from the centre of the goal and con- 
tinued until eltheragoal was scored or the ball was 
hit behind the attacker or out of the circle by the 
defender. If it was hit behind by the defender, the 
bully was restarted. This was a novel feature, but 
a not altogether satisfactory one. as the duel was 
sometimes protracted. The penalty stroke. If less 
spectacular. Is also less complicated. 

A game Is controlled by two umpires, each of 
whom takes one half of the field and one complete 
side-line. Substitutes are not permitted in 
hockey. 

Hockey is entirely an amateur game. Almost 
every match is a friendly, far, in Britain, there are 
no leagues and only a very few rather spedalised 
cup competitions. There are. however, a great 
many representative games, from county matches 
up to internationals. 

A major feature of the hockey season, which 
normally lasts frmn October until March, is the 
end-of-season Baster Hockey Festival. There are 
actually several festivals, most of them taking 
place at seaside resorts. Teams go to them 
from many different areas, including the Oon- 
tlnent. and play three or four matches in four 
days against opponents whom they would not 
normally meet. Six-aside tournaments also take 
place occasionally during the season. 


game, a team consisting of twdve players—^ 
men and six women. The game resembles 
Basketball (g.e.) in some ways, the goals, which 
are lit feet high, and the spring of goals being 
similar. It can be played on any firm surfiaoe. 
the pitch measuring 800 feet by 188 feet, thoudi 
a smaller pitch can be used, provided that length 
and width are reduced in proportion. The pitch 
is divided into three seetic^ and players do not 
move from one sector to another during actual 
play. They must, however, change to another 
sone after every two goals. This encourages aU- 
round attacking and defensive ability, and ensures 
that, even In a one-sided match, every player 
getsafidr share of the game. Four players from 
each team play in eadi section, and players always 
mark opponents of their own sex. Players must not 
run with the ball which is advanced purely by 
pasBing. There is no tackling, and the ball can 
only pass from one team to t]m other by inter- 
ception. Players may not score if there la an 
opponent within arm's length. \ A game lasts for 
90 minutes, divided into two 1 

Korfball originated in the Netherlands, where it 
was first played in 1902. It spreM to B^lum in 
1927. and reached England in 19|7. There is an 
IntematiouBl Board, on which the Netherlands. 
Belgium, and Endand are represented. Inter- 
national inter-dub matches are a regular feature 
of the game. Though really a winter game. 
Korfball is actually played all the year round, 
the international games between dubs frrom the 
three Korfball countries taking place during the 


Hurling. 

Hurling, which might loosely be called the Irish 
brand of Hookey (g.e.). is played fifbeen-aslde. and 
has been deacribed ae the fastest game using a ball 
in the world. The ball, called the ** slitter.** and 
the sticks, called ** hurleys.*' bear some resem- 
blance to Hookey'B ball and stido. but nothing 
like Hockey’s ** stldcs ** rule applies. The dltter 
may be bit at any height, and with either side of 
the hurley, and it may be kicked or caught, 
though it must not be carried more than three 
stcgMi. nor picked up off the ground. There is 
no offside, apart from the fhct that attackers must 
not enter the paralldogram marked out near 
the goal ahead of the slitter. The goals have 
uprights that are extended above the cross-bar. 
and BOOiing is by goals, under the bar. and points, 
over tbs bar, a goal eQualltng three points. There 
is a good deal of bodily contact, end substitutes 
are permitted for injured players. 

Hurling, rarely played by anyone who is not 
Irish, but often played by Irishmen outside 
Ireland, is of great antiquity, and the EngUsh 
authorities In Ireland first tried to simpress it 
six hundred years ago. It was kept alive, how- 
ever, and It is very alive to-day. To 

Irismnen. Hurling and Gaelio FootbaU (q.v,) are 
symbolB of nationalism and patrlotisau They 
are governed by the Gaelio Athletic Association, 
which has a rule that states: ** Any member who 
ftoys or enoourages Bugby. AssociatlQn FootbaU, 
Homy or Crkfret by that very feet incurs im- 
mediate sunensiQn from membership of the 
Association/^ 

A form of Hurling with slightly different rules, 
celled Shinty, is still preserved in another Oritio 
country, Sootiand. 

iee-Ho9key. See Skating. 

Hoc See Skating. 

Xoa Yachting* See Winter Sports. 

Mo. SeeWfestiing. 

Snnr and Spin* See Old KngMah Gamas and 
Onstonub 


Korfball is n team 
featnxea, the mexA 


__ with several unique 
being that it is a mixed 


Lacrosse. 

Lacrosse, which originated from a game played 
by the Bed Indians, was introduced into England 
frrom Canada in 1867. and has been played here 
ever since. 

Basically, it is. perhaps, the simplest of all 
field team games. The object is the propelling 
of a rubber ball through goals 6 feet wide and 6 
feet high with a wooden ** crosse ** not more than 
a foot wide at its widest point, where there is a 
** mesh ** of strings. The goals are firom 90 to 
110 yards apart, but play can take place behind 
them, for there are no boundaries to the pitch 
except the natural borderB of the field, unless the 
captains have agreed otherwise. The only lines 
required are the centre circle, the goal-lines, and 
the goal-creases. 

In England teams consist of twelve players, 
but in Canada and the United States the number 
was reduced to ten some years ago. Players 
line up right down the field, instead of only In 
their own half, and there is no oflride, except that 
no attacker may enter the goal-crease before the 
ball. Should a player leave the field through 
injury, his opponents must also withdraw a man. 

A game consistB of four 20-minute periods, hut 
the captains can agree to vary this, either to two 
45-mlnute halves or otherwise. The game is 
started or re-started after a stoppage by one 
player from each aide ** facing ** by placing the 
baU on the ground between the hacks of the two 
crosses, and then drawing them apart, after 
which the ball is in play. It can then be advanced 
by running with it on the Grosse. throwing it from 
the crosse, or Uoking it, though oo goal, except an 
** owuToal.** can be scored by a kick. Only the 
Goalkeeper, who can deflect the ball with his band, 
but not catch or throw it, may handle the ball 
Players can shoulder opponents when trying to 
get tiie ball off the ground, and ** body tibock ** 
them by simply standing in front of them to 
impede them. A player can also cfiiec^ an 
opponent's crosse with his own croaae If the 
opponent has the ball. A foul Is penalised by 
giving the non-offeiidlng player a ** fine position," 
whiob means that be is gtven the ball, and the 
game is then re-started. 

Laerosse demands speed and stamlua. a 
high level of Skill demands pmcUoe. but it Is not 
hard for a beginner to grasp the main objects or 
master the oompaiatively simple rules. 

B is interesting to note that LacrosBA which 
can tie one of the rougheet of all games, has been 
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made a suitable game for women b7 very irimple 
measures, suob as tbe elimination of tbe 
cbeck; and tbat tbeie are now more women 
playing than there are men. 


Lawn Tennis. 

Originally called Bphalri8ti]ce--or *' Sticky ** by 
those who didlked it— Lawn Tennis was invented 
in the seventies of the last century as a simplified, 
outdoor version of Beal Tennis (q.v.), using a net. 
but no walls. It is now tor more widely played 
than the parent game, being popular almost all 
over tbe world. As its name implies, it was 
originally intended to be played on grass, but it 
is now also played on hard courts of varioua 
surfaces, and indoors on wood. 

The court is as diown in the accompanying 
diagram, the outer long boundary lines being tbe 
limitations for doubles, and those paiaUeL to 
them being the boundaries for sbgles. Both 
server and receiver score, four points ma-king a 


Modem Pentathlon. 

Imagine a king's messenger riding with an 
important dispatch, and being boUy pursued. 
His borse Is ^ot. and he has to engage his pur- 
suers, first with his revolver, and then with the 
sword. Eventually, he breaks away, swims a 
river, and finishes his Journey on foot and running. 

Tbat is the " plot " on which is based one of 
the most interesting, exciting, and testing of all 
sporting events, the Modem Pentathlon. Often 
wrongly thought to be a part of Athletics, the 
Pentathlon is a separate sport, but one that 
actually conedsts of five dffleient sporta: the 
five activities, in fact, of the king's messenger in 
the story, riding, revolver shooting, flanolng, 
swimming, and running. True, the Pentathlon 
competitor does not have to carry them out one 
after the other, but be does have to take part in 
them in that order, one on each of five successive 
days, both riding and running being across 
country, the riding on a horse strange to him. 



Net: — ^H eight 3 B. 6 in. at posts, 3 fb. at centre. 
Diagram of Ground at marked out for Lawn Tennis. 
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game, six won a set, and two out of three | The Pentathlon first appeared in the fBympio 
or three out of five sets won a match. Game Games of 1912, but. In recent years, it has become 
points are scored ** 15,” ” 80," ” 40,” and so popular tbat. In addition to the Olmpio event 
"Game." The system of "vantage” games every four years, there are now annual WOTld 
and seta is used. This means that, if 40-all— championships, as well u nation^ cd^plon- 
•• deuce " — reached, a player must gain ships in many countries, including BritalU;^^ ^1^ 
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f^bniqnw c£ aMmdlns, deaoendiiig, and ^yer- AsBoolatiaik at Hltchan, Herta. would hdlp an 
Bug, Also to be teamed te Btep*outtiiig« which is Quirera for particalara. A glance at the annual 
iMMcd m an u a l labour oarrled out under difiScult list lAiowa how wide are the aubjecta offered. 
oonditionSy ocmditlcuia that may* make perfect madrigal and other alnglng, recorder playingi 


workmanahip literally a matter of life or death, orchestral and chamber music, Busidan music, 
ptofcMpg* properly nuted boqte, ropes, toe axes, ISth-century music, discussion fbr wind teachers, 
knives, maiM, compasses, medical supplies, must the mitiging of musical instruments. These sum- 
be of the b^, and yet, at the same time, light. mer schools ate in addition to the Mosio Festivals 

yrndlMop. to Pixie of knowt^ «rf the TsricSwito^alffiiiito (m be dSStoS 

from the Eun«.SrS!t4«a^Mn^ 


SSMiM PI^I.mdan.8.wi. 

expert. Light, rope-soled shoes replace the . Your local public library probably has a music 
inountaineer*s naited boots. Skye is a favourite library. The National (Static and Dramatic 
haunt of rock-climbers, and. in view of what Association, 1 Orestfield Street, Ixmdon. W.C.1, 
might Justifiably be called the antiquity of climb- has a library of musical scores and dramatic works. 
Ing, it is surprising to note that the hlgheBt peak The National Federaticm of Muidc Societies pub- 
in Skye, SgiOT Alasdair. was not conquered until Ushes a catalogue with practical details of some 
1873. 500 choral works and assists music societies by 

mu X , — . .X. *x wlvice, information, and in djther ways; its 

The Mounti^eering Association. 102A West- address is 4 St. James's Square, London. W.C.l. 
bourro Grove, Lcmdon, W.2, nms trainiw whoojs The Workers Music Association provides oppor- 
for cumbers at aU stagw in Britain and abroad; tunities for developing musical insttacta and tastes. 
and al» runBf;]Wiln«cla«w8onr^ beUeving that genuine art moves people to work 

conjunction with education authorities. The for the betterment of society. It oxgauises classes. 
HoUday FeUowship organises climbing tours in lectures, and week-end and summer schools; and 
toe THghlan da of Scotland, climbing many well- offma correspondenoe courses in Harmony, 
kna>^ m^talm. to Scotiand umful addrem Counterpoint, and Orchestration. Its address is 
Mountatoeerlng Qub. 406 Bauchle- 17 Bishops Bridge Koad. London. W.2. 
hall Street. Glasgow. C.2. the Junior Moun- 

tatoeerlng ClubTls Croftmont Avenue, Croftfoot. , ^y local authorities tove^id departinra^ 
Glasgow. 8.4. At the White HaU Centre for Open to their l^ UbmriM. The Oen^ G^nophone 
Country Pursuits. Manchester Boad. near Buxton. Lft^rary (S8 Bussell Square. London W.C.l) has a 
the Derbyshire County Council hold courses for circulating library of records which are available 
those between 18 and 20 plus on hillcraft. rock to adult education lecturers, music and gramo- 
olimbing, camping, sld-ing. and canoeing. The societies and to hospitals and prisons. 

Outward Bound Trust. 123 Victoria Street, Lon- Those interested to forming a gramophone society 
don. S. W.l. runs schMls in Wales and the Lake should get into touch with toe National Federation 
District to train boys-wito a few courses for oj Gramophone Sodetim. The Brltteh l^itute 
girls— how to face hazards and hardships of aU 3? Russell Bmwlxjndon 

fciiifia on aud W.C.l contaius toe national archives of gramo- 

phone records and other sound-recordings and is 
toe national centre for Information and docu- 
ments. 


One of the most novel changes of the last 
generation or so has been the widespread difiPusion 
of music not only In this country but all over the 
world. Twenty or thirty years ago it might have 
been necessary to travel a long way to bear the 
perfomumoe of a ctessteal musical work; and the 
opportunity of doing so was only occasional. We 
can now have a constant flow of such music from 
wireless and record player. Beveral things follow 
from this change. Leisure has been transformed 
by ** high fidelity '* and the long-playing record. 
People listen more easily and frequently than they 
read: and it is music, rather than literature, which 
is at toe centre of culture. Access to good music 
does not depend upon training and application to 
toe same extent as access to good literature. It 
Is easier for toe tired person to enjoy musio than a 
serious book. ** Where the library shelves used 
to stand,** says a commentator, ** there are now 
toe record albums, row upon proud and esoteric 
row.'* The listener may well be submerged, by 
toe easy flow of musio of vastly different ktods; 
but there is an opportunity for toe discerning 
listener to compare and to select from toe music erf 
toe different oesnturies, to study toe difference 
between toe dassical and romantio masters, the 
emergence of modem orchestration, choral music, 
chamber music, opera, and oratorio. We may go 
on to study other aspects— the study of toe 
perscmaUtyoftoeoofnpoBerB: toe rdatlon between 
their work and toe pioblemB of toe times; know- 
ledge of the different Instruments: and how to 
enjoy reading a mnsloal score. By this means the 
listener can combine refreshment of spirit with the 
deliidits of exercising skills of various kinds. 

All throfugh toe summer, all over toe country 
there are eppor t onittes fbr mnslo lovers, whetoer 
active nmneiaos or not, to spend a holiday to- 
gether and pursue some aspect of music. The 
reader will probably be somrised to team that 
there ere nearly one hundred Boeb summer Bbbools 
each year, some for the week-end, others for a 
week or frxrtniiht. The Bntal Musio Sdtools 


Natural History and Vtold Studies. 

There are nine Field Centres in England and 
Wales, at: 

Juniper Hall, Dorking. Surrey. 

Flatford Mill, East Bergbolt, near Colchester, 
Essex. 

Malham Tam, near Settle. Yorkshire. 

Date Fort. Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire 
(including Bkokholm Bird Sanctuary). 

Preston Montford, near Bbtewsbury. Shrop- 
shire. 

Slapton Ley, Slapton. Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire. 

Orlelton. near Pembroke, 8. Wales. 

Nettleoombe Court, WiUiton. Taunton. 
Somerset. 

Bbyd-y-Oeua, Betws-y-Coed, Caernarvon- 
shire. 

The nine centres have been set up by the Field 
Studies Council In localities selected for their eco- 
logical featurea and for their geological, geo- 
graphical, archaeological, and arttetto interest. 
Working facilities snd expert guidance are avail- 
able at toe Field Centres to all who have a serious 
Interest in the countryside — whether as amateur 
naturalists or as students or as research workers. 
They are not reserved for toe academic student 
only. The Council want to encourage and help 
the beginner and the ordinary person who has an 
interest in some branch of natural history and 
wishes to team of or allied subjeote. The 
Centres are stalTed and suitably equipped to pro- 
vide residential acoommodation and working faoill* 
ties for numbers ranging UP to about sixty penons. 
Thus field workers enjoy toe ctkllted guidance of 
toe staff, local oontaots and InformaUfm, bench 
■pace, tools, maps and records, with aomethiiig of 
the Intelteotual and social life of a small residential 
ooltege. There are special courses for amateunk 
and some of these are leas formal than toe word 
oouxae** suggests. The subjects vary widely. 



OLD KNGLISH GAMES USO 

Mate local, eren quainter, but equally tradi- 
tional ia the trial for the Dumuow FUt^ of 
Bacon in the viUaoe of jDunmow in WnnnT The 
original oondltiona offer this award to any manied 
couple who will go to the twelfth-century Augua- 
tinian priory, and there kneel on two ahaip- 
pointed atones and swear that they have neither 
quarrelled nor repented of their marriage within 
a year and a day of Its celebration. This award 
has lasted into modem times, not annually, it is 
true; but then it never was given annually, for 
it was instituted in 1244, and first claimed in 1445. 

One aimual event that is as traditional as it is 
strenuous in the Whit Monday cheese-chase at 
the village of Brockworth, near Gloucester. 
Becords of this go back to the days of the Stuarts, 
for that was when they started to keep records 
of a custom that was already old then: so old 
that its origins are unknown, though they had to 
do with the villagers* cattle-graaing rights. A 
massive round cheese is rolled down nearby 
Coopers Hill, which has a gradient of one in four 

throughout its 150 yards; and, with a certain 

amount of risk to life and limb, the chasers tear 
down after it. the cheese being the prise for who- 
ever catches it. Sometimes, the Cheese hits a 
bump, and literally leaps out of reach over the 
hedge at the bottom of the hill, but the chase 
continues, the prise going to the first pursuer to 
reach the hedge, where ** catchers ** wait to halt 
the headlong rush of the runners. Despite the 
obvious dangers, the records to date mention 
nothing worse than a sprained ankle. 

This brings us to sports and games; and, though 
today's most popular game. Football, is, in any- 
thing like its present form a oomparatively recent 
growth, it can perhaps claim some relatkmship 
with Haipastum and Campball, which existed 
before the Norman Conquest; and it was one of 
the popular recreations banned in the interests of 
Aidhery. The football of those and later days, 
however, took the form of struggles between 
whole villages, the players battling en moMe over 
a cross-country course of several miles. People 
past whose houses the battle was likely to rage 
prudently barred and shuttered all windows and 
doors, awaited the cessation of hostUittes with 
anxiety, and probably helped to push this particu- 
lar custom into oblivion. 

The oldest Englidi games are old indeed, and ; 
Cricket, too, had remote anoestois. from which the j 
descent to today can be traced more directly. I 
They included Bat and Trap, Ckrag, Cat and Dog, 
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in tournaments and ioosts were required to 
swear an oath to the effect that tt»y were oom- 
p^ing purely for sport; and those taking part in 
the Olympic Games and certain other big sports 
meetings to-day swear an almost identloal oath. 
Somewhat similar to Jousting, but not restricted, 
as Jousting was, to the nobility, was TUtlng at tbe 
Quintain, which was practised both mounted and 
on fbot. and in which a lance was thrust at a 
wooden target, which, if not struck accurately, 
swung round and struck tbe tilter. 

Other old games, clearly the ancestors of 
modem ones, included Handball, wbieh became 
Fives, but which is still handball in tbe United 
States; Battledore and Shuttlecock, still a 
cMdren's game, but now developed by adults 
into Badminton; and Sbovelboard, an elaborate 
game, for tbe nobility, whldb consisted of sliding 
weights down a long table marked with lines, ara 
which is certainly a foreruilier of Shove-Ha'- 
penny. Another probable ancestor of Bhove- 
Ha'p^y was Squalls, in which a coin was placed 
in the centre of a round table,\and players tried 
to push their " squalls." or dlMs, as close to the 
coin as possible, distances being measured by an 
instrument caUed a “ swoggle.'^ Also known as 
Skayles and Keels, this game appeared in the 
sixteenth oentury, lasted into the nineteenth 
century, and, under the name of Keels, achieved 
a poetic mention in Sidney's " Arcadia." 


Artherv. Archery goes back hundreds of years, 
to the days when the bow was the chief weapon 
of war. and, because of that, practice shooting 
and contests were olfidally encouraged: en- 
oouraged. in fact, to tbe extent that other popular 
recreations, like Football. Quoits, and Bowls, 
that might have interfered with it were banned, 
though the bans were always largely ignored. 
Bventually, the bow disappeared from the battle- 
fields. but. to this day. it has xmnained popular 
as a means of recreation and sport. Through 
the centuries, archery contests were generally of 
three kinds: shooting at a mark, or target: 
shooting purely for distance, though this was 
more popular abroad, in countries like Turkey, 
thu In Britain: and eSiooting at "rovers.*' in 
whicdi two or three archers would cover a cross- 
country course, taking it in turns to select a mark 
at which to shoot. To-day, archery, which retains 
enough of tradition in its terminology to remind 
the archer that he is following in a very long line, 
consists of shooting at a target containing rings 


and Rounders. In Bat and Trap, the batsman 
hit a ball teleaaed from a trap between two posts. 

His opponent rolled it back underarm at the trap *MPOCtlvely, nine, seven, five, three, and one. 
flap. If he knocked it down, the batsman was 

anothOT^t* ! - ■*^**“r.®**<* 

Creag, which was played at the time of Edward 11, 
used a curved stick, called a " cryc," as a bat. and 
a tree-stump as a wicket. Cat and Dog. which SiLf 

came later, was a game for three, two batsmen JUS 

defending holes 13 yards apart, and trying to bit «hi Jh 

away the piece of wood that the third player ® 

aimed at the holes, the bats being the " dogs " of a trigger. The baU. 

and^ plow tS " St?^ U is wSth fij® ^ 

Stlrv tEft leSsebSK aowted anoeBtow^SS ft®** ft dhuneter, Md was oilMnany wooden. 
gamM c^led (SeOld (it OWaSt/wwS 

The fixing of tbe spell is an elaborate process 
lequttlng the use of a spirit level, and. when It Is 
in posttlcn, a player is allowed 10 minutes to 
adjust tbe tension of the spring. Players gener- 
ally have their own spells. Each player has five 
oonseoutive hits, or " rises." and scores one point 
for every 20 yards covered. 


Baseball. Some of the games in Cricket's ancestry 
remained popular after Cklcket arrived, and 
Rounders is BtiU a pcgmlar ohildien'B game. 

The beginning of Athletics can also be found In 
old England. Putting the weight and casting 
the bar, a forerunner of throwing the hammer, 
were popular with the courtiers in Tudor days, 
while other events, induding Javelin throwing, 
aotised by ordinary people of the same 
Later, the early hammer throwing spread 

L the Court, and was even attempted by 

women, which modem hammer throwing is not 

Tournaments and Jousts were popular firam the 
Middle Agee until Tudor timee. Theae were 
combate between mounted men, a Joust beliig 
single combat, while a touniainent involved 
many oontestanta. They were euooeeded by 
dJemounted oombata, whlSh still take pbkoe to- 
day in tbe sport of Fencing. Those taking part 


Jforhtes. Maxbles is eoppoaed to have been 
played in ancient Emt, but Its popularity, with 
adultB as well as cbudien. In the England of the 
Middle Ages entitles It to count as an old English 
game. Marbles axe oftenmade of day, but better 
ooee axe daea. sod the best axe pure marble. 
These8iedlSS"alley8.**or"aUeytawB.'* There 
axe eevezal games of marbles, but they all involve 
the aiming of a marble at a target, wbidi may be 
another maxble or an opening, by bo " 

** dmoting ** It along the ground. In i 



fhA hIiImi of ftho ontArmnof a/inaiiA ~ wiiapwi uj uvB iiiuipeiuueB, aua uio Winner 18 

S 25 ?-^*!^ the first player to ^ovethiTOhalft>ennieB into eaish 


play In turn, placing a man at an unoccupied 
point, and endeavouring to place three men in 
one row. continuing, when aU the men are placed, 
to try to form rows by moving men along the 
lines. The completion of a row entitles a player 
to remove, or ** pound.** one of his opponent’s 
men. the object of the game being either the 
capture of all the opposing men or blocking them 
so that they cannot move. The game has many 
variations, and many names, including ninepenny 
morris: fivepenny morris, for a version played 
with five men; and merils. marls, marrels, moxids, 
morris and miracles, all for a version played with 
three men. 


excess, if he needs thm. but cannot win the 
point of a game in this way. Push-Penny, a 
similar game using three coins is played in some 
parts of the country, mainly in Llncohnihlre. 


Stoolball Yet another ancestor of Cricket. 
Stoolball is still a popular girls* game. The 
wicket is a board a foot square on a pole 4 fset 8 
Inches high, the bat has a round striking surface, 
and the ball is rubber. Wickets are 16 yards 
apart, and eight balls constitute an over. 


raU-Matt. Two London thoroughfhres. Pall 
Mall and the Mall, are reminders that Pall-Mall 
was once popular. Often described as a fore- 
runner of Croquet, it was really more like a form 
of Qolf. a game that arrived at about the same 
time, both having a common, if remote, ancestor 
in the Roman game. Paganica. In Paganica 
players walked across fields hitting a small, 
leather ball at trees with a curved stick, the object 
being to reach the target in the fewest possible 
strokes. It was played by country people, 
whereas paU-mall. which achieved rapid popu- 
larity in the seventeenth century, was a game for 
the nobility, though other people plasred simplified 
versions of it. Pall-Mall was played in special 
alleys, sometimes i mile long, and often sur- 
rounded by walls. A boxwood ball a foot in 
circumference bad to be played down the alley. 
In which were a number of iron arches, in the 
fewest possible strokes. The player drove off as 
in golf. but. on teaching the arches, not only 
changed his club, but also substituted a small 
steel ball for the boxwood one. 


QnolU. Dating back to the lUteenth century. 
Quoits is one of those ancient games that had the 
distinction of being banned because its popularity 
was such that it was believed to be keeping 
people from archery practice. The bon waa not 
effective, and it continues to this day, though it 
is now less played than it used to be, Scotland, 
the North of England, and Suffolk being, perhaps, 
the last strongholds. The pitch consists 
of two circles or squares of clay. 18 yards apart, 
and each having in its centre an Iron pin, called 
the ** hub.*' 1 inch of which remains above the 
surface. The quoits are iron rings with a dia- 
meter that must not exceed 81 Inches. The 
weight Is not fixed, but is often 8 Ib. or more. 
The object of the game, which can be either 
** singles *’ or ** doubles,** is to throw the quoit 
over or near the hub from the opposite point. 18 
yards away, one point being soorra for each quott 
nearer the hub than the opponent’s quoits, and 
two being awarded for a quoit that drops over the 
hub, called a “ ringer.** No points are award^ 
if opposing quoits are the same distance firom the 
hub, and none are awarded if each side hu a 
iln^. A game is 11 points in ** singles, and 15 


Oxford and Cambildge Boat Race. Boat 
Races. 


Pall-MaU. See Old English Games and Customs. 


Parachute Jumping. 

Parachute jumping is generany regarded sa a 
last-resort safety measure, to be nndertaken only 
in a supreme emergency, and with oonsldeiable 
anxiety; but it is now also a recreation and a 
competitive sport, practised entirely voluntarily, 
and for enjoyment. This form of Jumping may be 
said to have grown out of the Second world War. 
in which Jumping was used to a far greater extent 
than ever before, and not only for escape in an 
emergency. Now. international competitiona 
take place, and the sport has an enthusiastio 
following in Britain. 

Parachute Jumping as a sport Involves jumps of 
particular kinds, including landings In a certain 
area, marked by a circle, and demonstrating turns 
and body control in the air. the parachutist re- 
gulating his direction by pulling down the lines of 
the parachute. Jumps of this kind may be made 
from about 6000 feet. 

The first point that occurs to many people when 
they think about Parachute Jumping is that it Is 
extremely dangerous. However, those who Jump 
as a recreation maintain that this is not so. and 
that it is about as dangerous as skiing. Injuries 
are few and slight, and. in three years, none of the 
hundred-odd members of the British Parachute 
aub, of Fairoaks. Surrey, suffered anything worse 
than a sprained ankle. The parachutes used are 
so reliable that they still work even if they have 
been badly packed. A parachute consists of 
twenty-eight sections, called ** gores,** each 
divided into four panels, so that, even if a hole 
should stretch right across one gore, whlxdi to rare, 
the remainder of the parachute remains Intact, 
and will bring the Jumper down safely. As an 
additional precaution. Jumpers wear a small 
reserve parachute on the chest, but this to hardly 
ever needed. 

Training, which generally takes place at week- 
ends. starts with a period of teaming how to fell, 
bow to Judge wind direction and speed, and how 
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to THUsk a pandbute. Tha flnt actual Jtinipa an 
ftom 2,000 or 2,600 flset. Both men axid women 
take iMut in Parachute Jumidiig. 

PanohutiBta imiat be Ueenaed hr the CiTil 
Ayiatlon Department of the Board of Trade, and 
they must produce medical oertiiloates of fttnees. 
Third party Insurance Is also compulsory, but this 
is automatically covered by membership of the 
British Parachute Association. Leading centres 
of Parachute Jumping are at Blackbushe Airfield. 
Hampshire; Thruxton, Wiltshire; Manchester; 
and GleneagleB. 


Patience. 

Patience Is a card game for one penon, and. 
though there are few different games for one, 
there an oountlees different forma of Patience. 
There are some using one pack, and others using 
two, ahnost all of them starting with the setting 
out of the cards on the table according to fixed 
rules, and having as their object the building up 
of the four suits on their aces. 

The game that might ahnost be called the basic 
form of 8lngle<pack patience starts with a row of 
seven cards, only the left-hand one being exposed. 
Underneath this, and overlapping it. oomeB a row 
of six cards with the left-hand one exposed, and 
so on down to a ** tow *’ consisting of only a slngde 
exposed card, the exposed cards being left un- 
oovered in each decreasing row. The object is 
to take out first the aces, and then the cards ftom 
two up to king, building each suit on its ace. 
Prom the ** lay out.** exposed cards can be moved 
when it is possible to put one on a card one pip 
higher in value of the opposite colour, when any 
card left uncovered by an exposed card can Itself 
be exposed. The undealt cards can be played 
three at a time, the top one of each three bmng 
** playable," with the one underneath becoming 
** playable,** if the top one is. in fact, played. 
The undealt cards can be played through three 
at a time in this manner as often as desiied. A 
idlght variation of this game allows the undeatt 
cards to be played through one at a time, but this 
can be done oiily once. 


stick pomdstfaig of a long cane fixed at a dikht 
angle Into a wooden or bamboatriUng head. The 
game is divided Into periods, called **chukkas.'* 
the number of periods varying aUghtly. as may 
be agreed for paxtlcnlar games. 

Formerly, Polo was a game fat the wealthy, for 
it entailed owning and tnatofAiniTig a etxing of 
trained poolee. In recent yean, however, certain 
Btabte and riding edhoole have provided fodlitieB 
for playing and praoUsIxig Polo, and these faeilitieB 
include the hiring out of ponieB, This apparently 
simple and obvious step Is actually quite a tevo- 
lutionary innovation that has brou^t Polo within 
the reach of almost anyone who wants to play, and 
thereby Increased the popularity of an ancient and 
exciting game that might otherwise have died out 
becauee of the expense involved. 


Pony TTekldiig. I 

Pony Trekking as an orgihilBed recreation 
originated in Scotland In 1058, though something 
similar was known in India bnore that. The 
word trOckino itself Is Afrlkaarip. Chance and 
ooincidenoe played a part In starting Pony Trek- 
king. at least on a larger scale than might other- 
wise have been the case. The first trek was at 
Newtonmore. Inverness-shire, and was partly 
organised by officials of the SootthOi Gooncil of 
Physical Becreatlon. At about the same time, at 
Abetfoyle, Perthdiire, Bob Bd)V was being filmed, 
and many townspeople who came to watch ex- 
pressed great interest in the horses. This led to 
the planning of a trek In that area, the organlsen 
of which knew nothing of the Newtonmore ven- 
ture, though they Bubsequently heard of It, and 
received advice from its organlsen. The first 
trek from this second oentre took place In 1964. 
Now. there are about 70 approved centres, mainly 
in Scotland, Wales, the West Country, and the 
Lake District, though there are also some in Ire- 
land and on the Continent. ** Approved." in- 
cidentally, means that they are inspected every 
year by the Scottish Council of Physical Becrea- 
tion or the Ponies of Britain dub and hold Certifi- 
cates of Approval from one or other of those 
bodies. 


Another sinkle-pack game starts with a row of 
nine exposed cards, with, below it and overlapping, 
a row of eight, and so on down to one. all the cards 
being exposed, and the right-hand one being left 
uncovered in each decreasing row. The remaining 
seven cards form a separate row at the bottom. 
The obiect and the ** move *' are the eame ae in 
the previous game, only one card betDg moved at a 
time, and any card bMng eligible to fill any 
vacancy that might occur in the top row. Gside 
in the separate row can he played as required, 
but. once In the "lay oat,** thi^ must remain 
there. This game is called King of the Belgians, 
and the last seven cards are referred to ae the 
Belgian Beserve. 

One to Six is a two-pack game. The player deals 
out a row of four cards, then discards two to a 
rubbidi heap, and carries on like this until all the 
cards have been used. If. however, while doing it, 
he comes across any aces or kings, be takes them 
out, up to one of each from each suit, subsequently 
also taking out any that will fit on to these, 
building up from the aces and down from the klnga. 
Then he goes through the rubbish heap, extracting 
any cards that will fit on the eight piles. The 
dealt-out cards, with the rubbish-heap cards, are 
then dealt agiun in the same way, the object 
being to complete the eight boUt-up suits in three 
rounds of dealing. 


Polo. 

Polo, one of the oldest of sH gainst, originated 
reed In one form or another to 

t yiw gSmdSiy 

second half of the nineteenth oenlurr. Later, ft 
was snthusisstioslly taken up to the United States 
and Armthia. Played four-aside, and nuranted. 
on a pnOh that dhould measure 200 yaide by 160 
yards, tts ohleot is to eoore goili hr hittliig a 
6-oiinoe ball throokb goals £4 foet wide wi5S a 


Pony Trekking ocnslBts of riding over the hlUs 
and moors, through forests and along ancient 
tracks at a walking pace; for. If you ride faster 
than that, you oease to trek and begin to hack (MS 
Biding). No experience whatever is needed, and 
the coDOplete novice or child who has never ridden 
at all can enjoy Pony IkdAing from the start. 
During the first two days cf a trekking holiday. 
beglmierB will be given some elementary Instruo- 
tlon in saddling, mounting, and starting and stop- 
pingthehoree; and then they will start with short 
treks of from five to ten miles. 

There are two forms of Pony Trtkking, day 
trtkklng and post trekking. Most treks are day 
treks, consisting of dreular, all-day tours starting 
and finishing at the oentre. Poet treks last for 
several days, and include stopping at a different 
poet or oentre each night. There are oompara- 
tiv^y few post trdcs. partly because they are only 
suitable for experienced trekkers and partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining accommodation 
for one night only during the hei^t of the holiday 


ThO Pony Trekking season Is mainly from May 
until September, though some centres are open 
from March until December, and there Is the 
oocaslanal one that is open all the year round, 
weather pei^tting. Details of approved centres. 
iiHduding those eneoially suitable for dblldren. 
can be obtained from thn Bootitsh Oounoil 
Physical Beereatl^ 4 Queensfeny Street. 
Edffibnn^ 2, the%ottlsh Tourist Boi^ i 
Butland Place, West Bdinbuirti. 1; or the 
Ponies of Britain Club. Biookslde Farm. Asooth 
Berha. 


PothOUsg, 

Poiholing might almost be deseilbed aa 
mountaineerliig la revene. for it eonslsti in the 
exploration of underground passages, maybe to 
depths of several hundred foet. Bestdes being a 
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oflw opportunlUea for n 

ij 

watM supplies, water poUution aud hydro- 
electiio schemes. 


3 GAMES AND RECREATIONS 

>n]y the server scores, the receiver taking over 
srvice when he makes a winning shot. When 
trved. the ball must strike the front wall above 
line called the ** cut ** line before striking any 
.her part of the court, but, in play, it may be 
•layed either on the volley or after one boimce. 
f a player impedes his opponent, it is a *' Jet." 


main pothoUng centres In Qreat Britain are either on the volley or after one boimce. 

to Yorksl^. Derbyshire, the Mendips. and South ^ ? Player impedes his opponent, it is a " Jet.” 
Wales, regions where rainwater, carrying dissolved ^ ^ re-started, 

carb^ dioxide from the air, has attacked the 
massiye Imestone rocks and the drainage has Real Tennis, 
passed underground. The nature of thenpames ^ 

varies with the geological area. A system^n- sometimes called " Beal." " Royal." or 

taining many horizontal passages is known as a Iannis, is a court game played with 

“ cave ". one with appreciable vertical drops as ^ 


a "ppt^e”. Drops or "pitches” are com- 
parable to waterfalls in a surface stream and often 
carry an active stream themselves. A pitch may 
^ system may reach a 

tpt^ depth of 600 ft. or extend for several miles. 
Potholers make their descents by means of flexible 
ladders constructed from steel wire and aluminium 


Qames. and that was once certainly the game 
^fktogs. Henry vni pla:^, and it is mentioned 
Shakespeare's Henry V : but the flrst kings to 
day were of France, where the game originated. 

It is a complicated game, and no description 
ould give anyone who had never seen it an 
Aiuurate Idea of what it is like. Most racket- 


Include the adapta- and-^ games use either a net. over which the 
tion of skin-diving techniQues and equipment to ^11 is hit, or walls, against which it is hit, but 
enable the more arduous passages to be explored. ?ennis uses both. Also, in most racket games. 
The underground world is far more varied than change en^ after to many games, but, in 


enable the more arduous passages to be explored. 

The underground world is far more varied than 
one would expect. The potholer's headlamp picks 
out beautiful shapes formed by dripping water 
containing dissolved limestone— etaJacUtes hai^- 


'ennis, they may do so during a game. Matches 
re in games and sets, a player winning six games 
ompleting a set towards the two out of three or 


three out Of make ttomrtch. 

floor, curtaln-Uke forms hanging in petrified fol<te. There are not many Tennis players In the 
and smooth pebbles (known as cave pearls) in pure country — ^there are only about a dosen courte— 
white, orange, green, and black, according to the and very few women have ever played. People 


metallic impurities. 


who do play, however, most of whom play other 


Xhe Ucbmer la 8tioiiid7 m«ed to Join a dub. “ 

which organises trips and training and provides games. 

the proper equipment. PothoUng could be It is said that the term " love," used In so many 
dangerous to the novice exploring alone, but as a games to indicate " nought." comes from Tenuis, 
club member he (she) has the opportunity of the original French term being " roeuf," which, in 
taking part to an exciting and exhilarating sport, 'bat language, actually means " egg an egg 
one of the few left that gives the thrill of original :)eing. of course, something like the figure used for 


exploration. 


''nought." This derivation is not sufficiently 
well documented to be accepted as definite fact; 
but it Is interesting to note that, in Cricket (q.e.). 
the term used for a score of "nought" is a 
'* duck." or, in full, a " duck's egg." 


Puhllo School FoothaH. the term used for a score of " nought " to a 

AU the forma of footbaU popular to-day grew ** duck." or, in full, a " duck's egg." 
out of the games played at various English Public 

§SSSS •wSrWJTIJS' aSSSiTS; “>• 

purely local oonslderations imposed by the avail- 
able qwm. The Biwby game (q.o.) in Its modern juAIng and Show-jumping, 
form to, of course, still played, both at that school 

and fisr beyond it: and other ««-»»«» that still The almost complete dtaappesranoe of the hone 
survive at toe schools that origSSed them are gpm every^y life has b^ foUowed by an 
toe Eton Field Game, the Eton Wall Game, the \ Bl^ as a reCTWttpn. 

Harrow Base Game, and Winchester College Tbte to at least partly due to Jhe great attentioD 
FootbaU. oaid to recent yean by both Pieea and teteytoton 

to one particular branch of homenoanship, Bhow- 
^ .. Jumping. Before learning to lump, however. It to 

PQfltmg. necessary to learn to ride, and many people never 

Punting constote of propeUtog a long, narrow, 90 , and bare no ^ to go. beyond toe wdlnw. 
flat-bottomed boat with a pole, toe punter 8tand< nntoe^ular riding for pleasure that to caUed 
tog up; and It can be either a pleasant, lelsuiely hacking. 


recreation or a fhtrly strenuouB competitive sport. 
2toe sporting side to governed by the Thames 


A great deal has been said and written about 
correct " riding style, but. to actual fact, there 


Punting Chto. which has headquarters on tlw »re many different styles. ’The cavalryman, for 
Thames at Btatoes to MiddleBez. Women, as weU bistance. bends toe leg to some extent; toe Bed 


as men. take part to competitive events. 


Indian bends It to a much greater extent, more or 


Punting as a sport has the unique distinction o less to the style tost has been edited by Am^cw 

bM om ilTW, the Themee: though In eome 
perte of the mnk hoeta poM fiom a etanding 
poslUm an mad far Taitone purposes. There S*!?. 

nave been rumours that Japan has. or had, there to an old Jtogle tow to now much len hMrd 

Blmilar sport, but these have Ds^%n authenti- ^ vSS 

5 *^*^ helpful or aoouiate for that. It runs: Youi 

head and your heart keen up. Your hands and 
^ „ your heels keep down. Your knees keep close to 

Quoits. See Old English Gaines and Costoma. your horse's sides, and your elbows dose to you 

own." Old or not. anyone who toains it. and then 

Brerewalkhv. fie. Athletl... Walktag. 

becoming a rider. 

Those who flBd they would like to combine their 
Backets to a tost. mCket-aad-ball game, played Biding with something competitive might start 
on a ocfurt measuring 62 feet by 81 fCet. am uatog with gymkhanas, which ase sports meetings that 


Backets to a tost. mCket-aad-hall game, played 
on a ocfurt measuring 62 feet by 81 fCet. and ustog 


yratlto. A game consists of 16 points, unless 18-all generally include mounted equivalents of suto 
to raaChedU when the non<server can set toe gamt novelty events as obstacle races and needUe- 
to8Qr5.ul4-a]lisreachBd, whentoenon-aervm threading raoea. For the more ambitious. 
M set the fwme to 8, the game going to toe first gymkhanas could even be toe flirt atep towards the 
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Show-Swnvino* A Show-Jumping contest is a 
mounted competition over a circuit of Jumps, 
which the entrants attempt one at a time, each 
haTlng the field to himself or herself, and be^ free 
to concentrate entirely on the Jumps, without 
having to wor^ about other riders. The Jumps, 
which have to be tahen in a certain order, are of 
many kinds, including fences, double fences, walls, 
and water. Scoring is by points against, called 
** faults,*' so many being debited against an 
entrant for falling, knocking down an obstacle or 
displacing part of it, refusing, and other mlatakea 
Though the event is in no sense a race, there is 
normally a time limit that must not be exceeded, 
and. in some events, bonus points are awarded for 
fast rounds. Show-Jumping is not restricted to 
riders who own their own horses, for some owners 
do not want to compete themselves, and are only 
too pleased to let good horsemen take their 
Jumpers round for them. Incidentally, in- 
experienced riders taking up Jumping for the first 
time will probably find it advisable to make some 
slight changes in their method of sitting in the 
saddle. Jumping needs a firm seat, and the 
novice rider may find it necessary to shorten the 
stirrups a little. 

Allied to Show-Jumping, and coupled with it in 
the difficult three-day competitions, is dressage. 
This is simply a mounted display revealing that 
the horse is obedient, balanced, supple, and, in a 
word, trained; and is a stropUfled form of the 
better-known ** haute dcole," or highly-schooled 
riding. Good riders who seek absolute perfection 
can, if they arc willing to pay for it, take an in- 
tensive course of haute ^cole riding and all forms 
of horsemanship at the most famous of ail riding 
schools, the Spamiah Riding School in Vienna. 
Courses, which are conducted in German, consist 
of eight hours training a day for six months, and 
informality is not encouraged, the regulation dress 
for students being a bowler hat. black Jacket, and 
white breeches. Riders who fall are immediately 
assisted by an attendant armed, not ^th a 
stretcher, but with a clothes brush. See also Pony 
Trekking. 


Rifle Shooting. 

Considered as a sport. Rifle Shooting, which 
might almost be called the modem equivalent of 
archery, had its origins in virtually the some 
conditions and drcumstances that had popular- 
ised the older weapon live hundred years pre- 
viously; though, unlike archery, it did not enjoy 
legislation aimed at abolishing other recreations 
in its favour. Both were encouraged because, in 
their respective periods, efficiency at them meant, 
not only success in competitions, but also the 
most effective defence in time of war. the great 
period of the rifle's encouragement for this reason 
being the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Archery as a sport survives to the present day, 
and Rifle Shooting as a sport continues, though 
it can no longer be regarded as the most effective 
weapon. 

With a normal rifle, with a calibre of about 
>800 inch, competitive shooting is at ranges from 
200 yards to 1000 yards, and there are many 
competitions, the greatest of them being the 
annual contest at Bialey, Surrey, for the Queen's 
Prise. Almost equally popular, however, is small- 
bore shooting, with a calibre of >22 inch, and this, 
too. oSeiB many annual competitions. 


Revolver Shooting, Revolver shooting, often 
called pistol shooting. Is also a competitive sport, 
and a very difficult one. Impressions gained 
from dnoxia and television screens might lead 
anyone who has never fired one to think that the 
revolver is an easy weapon to fixe without foss 
and with devastating effect. It is the very 
zeveree of this. It is fired, not from the hip, but 
with the extended ann raised, which Is bqi^ in 
real life. It was genenlly fired In the bid W^. 
It is extremely dilBciilt to hit even a man-aSae 
target at 10 yarda, and very few people can call 
themselvea good revolver ahota. Just aa few of the 
old Weatemen were good revolver ahota. The 
difficulty is caused by the tremendous ** kick ** of 
a weapon that la bail, not by both hands and 
pxeaaed Into the Bhoidder. aa a rifle is. but by one 


hand. Revolvers have sights, but the normal 
method of aiming is by using the ** Insthictive 
pointing sense," which is based on the fact that, 
if you point at an object in the ordinary way, you 
do, in fact, point accurately. This appUra when 
pointing a revolver. As with rifles, small-bore 
target shooting, in which sights are used, is 
popular. 

Rink Hookey. See Skating. 


Rock CUmhlDg. See ISonntalneering, 


Roller Skating. See Skating. 


Rowing. 

Bowing, meaning simply taking a boat out on 
the sea or a river for a short pegiod. Is a pleasant 
recreation and a healthy exercise, but competi- 
tive rowing is one of the most strenuous of all 
sports. 

A racing oarsman either rows, which means that 
be uses one oar. or sculls, which means two oars. 
Races are of various kinds, the best-known being 
for crews of eight oarsmen with a cox. Then 
there are races for crews of four with cox. and for 
crews of four without cox. There are also events 
fox pairs with cox. pairs without cox. double scuUs. 
and dngle sculls. Bights, fours, and pairs row, 
while double and single scullers, of course, scull. 
In fours and pairs without cox, and in all sculling, 
the oarsmen steer themselves. 

Race Bowing Is mainly a river sport, but there 
are races on the sea. For these, crews are usually 
fouTB with cox, and they use heavier boats than 
the normal racing ** sbelL" (See also Boat Races.) 


Bngby Fives. See Fives. 


Rugby Football. 

As its name implies. Rugby Football is baaed 
on the game play^ at Rugby School in the days 
when footbaU was not orgudsed and various 
schools played to their own rules. The story of 
how the Rugby game originated is well known 
and widely accepted, but it is definitely not accu- 
rate and possibly almost entirely apocryphal. 

The story is that, in 1823, a boy named William 
Webb Ellis disreganled the rules of that time by 
handling the ball, and that handling was subse* 
quently made legal. In fact, handling the ball 
by catching It was allowed at Rugby before 1828, 
so. if Ellis was responsible for an innovation, it 
was not by handling the ball, but by running with 
it after catching it. Bunxiliig with the hall 
certainly became, and remains, the leading feature 
of Rugby Football; but the story that ElUs was 
Tcspansible, though commemoraM by a plaque 
at the Bchool, was first beard years after Ellis’s 
death, and be never knew of the fame that became 
his. He was definitely at Rugby at the time, 
though, and, a few years later, he played in the 
first-ever Oxford and Cambridge cricket mat^ 

The spread of the game beyond the school that 
originated it has led to. not one, but two games 
of Rugby Football. Rugby Union and Rugby 
League. About twenty-five years after the game 
had become organised, with the Rugby Union 
as its governing body, there was a dispute on the 
question of legalising payment for time lost from 
work by players. The Union would not agree to 
this, so twenty-two dubs, mainly in Yorkshire, 
seceded and formed the Kmrthem Union, now 
the Rugby League. Both bodies originally 
played the same game, but now, alter over sixty 
years of independent existence, during which 
each has made various rule changes, there ate 
some important dlfleienoea. 

Rugby was originally played twenty-aside, 
but it is now flfteen-aslde m B.U. and thirteen- 
aside in R Ji.. the positions being seven bada and 
eight forwards in R.U. and seven backs and six 
forwards in B.L. Played on a pltdi marked out 
as in the diagram, and with an oval ball, Rugby 
B mainly a tlM c biftf oblMt being 

tbe grounding of the boll Wind the oppon^r 
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goal-line. .This is a 


KQBj-uMo. .-j-uiv m » try**’ which coimta thtM 
points, and entitles the scoring 

ioaqpw* *«4 ^ kWttog Iff tail 
bw Mm a mewuied In a Btnlsht Una 
wh^ the baU was funded. Other forms of 
g^ are penalties, which may be awarded any- 
where. topped goals during play, and TOtis 
from a mark, after a player has • 

*' frJr catch *' of the ball during play by shoatina 
“Mark." In^E.U. goaJs fouS^toJ 
** conversions.** count two. and other goals 
In R.L. any goal counts two. but goals from a 
** mark ** are not allowed. 

The^game Is sta^d. and restarted afrer a 
score, by a kick-off from the centre: and. there- 
after. the ball may be advanced by kicking or 
carrying. It may also be passed from hand, but 
not forward. Ball carriers may be tackled and 
thrown down, and they may “ hand off ** tacklers 
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tho^h there is a top layer of dubs using part-time 
professionala. 


Sailing. 

Ifei^ion of Sailing tends, perhaps, to conjure 
up ^ons of large, gracefrd yachts, bcautifril to 
SM, but dearly to be owned only by the wealthy. 
&ij^g to-day. though. Is very different from that. 
It is mainly sailing in small boats, many of them 
wholly or partly built by their owners. At first 
glance the building of a boat might seem a tre- 
mendous and highly skilled task. but. hi actual 
fact, it can be as big and as hard or as small and 
as easy as the builder wishes. Some amateur 
builders start from the very beginning, acquiring 
the various materials needed bit by bit. and 
gradually bringing their boats Into being. How- 
ever. those who either la(^ the time for this or 
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Nones: — 

IndicatfiB Post with Flag. Length and breadth of fidd to be as near to dimensions indicated as 

poEdble.^^ broken lines indicate 10 yards and 5 yards from half-way and touch lines respectivdy. 

OocA dimensions * — 10 feet is taken from the ground to the top edge of the crossbar and 18 
feet 6 inches from inside to inside of the goal posts. 


with the undenched hand. A frequent method 
of restarting after a stoppage is the ** scrum- 
mage.** in which the forwards bend down and 
push against each other, three from each side 
constituting a front row. and the remainder two 
subsequent rows. The ball is then put into the 
tunnel between the front rows, the centre man of 
each, like ** hooker.** endeavouring to gain posw 
Sion by hooking it back into, and generally right 
through, bis ** scrum.*' In B.L. this method of 
restarting Is used whenever the ball goes rat ovw 
the touch-line; but in R.n. the ball is thrown in 
straight along a "line rat** of both sets of 
forwards, unlesB the side whose throw it is demrad 
a Borummage. In BX. kicking the ball st^ht 
out over the touch-line is allowed only from a 
feee-klck. the penalty being a scrummi^ at the 
point from whlra the ball was kicked. Ihe effed 
of the diffeienoes between the two 
that BX. is faster and more open, and t^ 
is more oonttamoasly in play. A game lasts for 
dgbty minutes, divided into two halves. 

In addition to Britain, both forms if Bugby 
are played in Franoe, New Zealand. andAustn^ 
and B.U. is ^yed m South Africa. Both codes 
also have otm, smaller ** outposts in varic^ 
European countries* and there are minra B.U. 
oentrea in North and South America. B.n. is 
entiitiy an s-mittemr game, and B.L. primarily so. 


doubt their ability to construct a boat in which 
they would feel safe on the water can buy com- 
plete boat-building kits; and they can buy them 
at any stage of oonstructira they choose from 
hardly started to complete except for a coat of 
paint. It is more economical to build a boat 
than to buy one complete and ready for launch- 
ing. and the earlier the stage of construction at 
which the owner takes over, the greater the saving. 
Some owners claim that they enjoy the building 
as much as the sailing, and it is probahly true 
that the owner who has done some work on hia 
boat, however little, takes more interest and 
pride in the finished article. 


The fimt that boat-building Is now within the 
reach of practically everyone means, of oonise. 
that the end to which it is a means. Bailing, la 
also within the reach of practically everyone, for 
few people are tu firom some aultable stretdi of 
water. Where there la aaiUng. thim are elu^ 
which the boat owner can Join for quite leaeonable 
feee. and which nro^de either aibelteied moorlnga 
or dinghy parkB ** where the boat can be Impt. 


Eventually, the amall-boat owner may want to 

try racing hia craft, and there axe many events fbr 

boats of aU clasMi and alaee. Badnff is an en- 
thiaiUng pastime, for. thon^ laoee are. of codm 

tests of speed, they are alao very mudi more than 
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Uiat. There to tiemeiidouB eoope for taeiica. called eimply hocker hi Ouiada. where it oriri- 
and the aport to in every aenae a highly akllled nated* and the United Statea, to played aix-aaidje, 
one, aa incidentally, aa one with an interest- with auhatitutea permitted, and with a nibber 
ing hlstoiyDehind it dim. called a **puck.** inatead of a baJL It 

hrat began to win popidarity in Britain aocn after 
the Firat World War. and aince then haa had rather 
SonOing. gee Rowing; a chequered career, helped forward by the aeml* 

profeaeional playera from Canada, who play in 
the Na ti onal he ld back by the 

Shove-Ha’penny. See Old BnglUh Gamea and lackof facilitieafor Brittohyoungsteratopracttoe; 
Cuatoma. for practice aaaalona mean cloaixig rinka to all the 

other forma of Skating for certain periods. The 
game ahould, however, survive, for there to a 
Show-Jumping. See Riding and Show-Jumping. definite demand for it 


At tint glance, ice-skating would not appear to 
be a normal activity for Brittoh people, for it to 
a part of Winter Sports (q.e.). which are possible 
in Britain only rarely and to a very small extent, 
and it wae formerly restricted to brief periods 
when rivers, lakes, and ponds were froaen. 
Despite this, however, the people of this country 
have always appeared to possess a natural talent 
for it, and they have practised it whenever 
opportunity offered. The history of British 
Skating goes back a very long way. and includes 
occasions when Skating was possible, and took 
place, on the Thames, as well aa many, more 
regular Instances in the Fen district and other 
places. In recent years this wish to skate on 
ice has been catered for by the opening of many 
indoor rinks, which make the skater independent 
of weather and daylight, and enable Skating to 
be carried on throughout the year. 

Many people loe-^te Just for recreation, 
health, and amusement, but anyone keen to carry 
Skating a stage farther and acquire a higher 
level of skill can find a wide range of opportunities 
from which to choose. Figure-skating to very 
popular, and for those anxious to test their skill 
at it there to a series of medal tests, in which the 
skater is not in competition with anybody, but 
to attempting only to reach a fixed standard. 
Beyond these, there are many oampetltions and 
championships. Dancing on skates also attracts 
many people: and also offers those interested 
standard medal tests and competitions. 

Another popular skating activity to speed- 
skating. which takes place indoors and. whenever 
possible, outdoors as well, though the methods 
and techniques of the two forms of racing differ 
widely. Outdoors, the skaters normally race in 
pairs, though each man to timed, and to actually 
racing against the whole field. Much of the racing 
to on long, straight stretches of Ice. Indoors, 
skaters race perhaps four at a time, and are 
directly oppo^ to those on the ice with theoL 
These races are on small tracks, a lap sometimes 
being no more than 130 yards. Standard out- 
door distances range from 600 to 10,000 metres, 
while indoor races go from 440 yards to 2 mites. 
There are also Indoor relays, generally of 8 milea 
in which teams of four race on the ** Madison 
method. reUeving each other, not at fixed points, 
but at win. In addition to competitions and 
championships, speed-skaters also have their 
standard medal tests. 

Ice. however, is not the only surfletoe on which 
Skating takes place, for, following an unusual 
history, roller-skating also maintains a large 
foltowing. Roller-skating was originally intro- 
duced long before the arrival of the indoor ice 
ftiiks purely to provide ice-skaters with some kind 
of substitute when no natural loe was available. 
It progressed by fits snd starts, varying from 
extraordinary ** erases** when It eeemed that 
everybody was roUer-kkatlng. to pcntiods when 
nobo^ appeared to be doing so. Eventually, it 
settled down to a steady existence ss a populsr 
lecreBtion in its own right that has in no sense 
been pushed into the bscki^ound by the Increased 
fiMsmttes for ioe<skating. The opportunittos it 
offers are slmoBt Identical with those of ioe- 
Aating, for they include figure-skating, dancing. 


RoOer-hoekey, generally known as rink-hockey, 
beam a closer resemblance to its parent game, 
outdoor field hockey, than does ice-hockey. It 
to played with a ball, and to five-aside, with one 
rabstitute permitted. Ite popularity to such that 
it to now played throughout the year. 

There to a form of hockey on tee that closely 
resembles outdoor hockey. \ This to Bandy, 
which originated in EnglandAbut to no longer 
played here, though ft to popiuar in Sweden and 
the U.B.S.R. Some other gamts have been tried 
on skates from time to time. One Is Badminton, 
which has been played on ioa. but only as a 
stage exhibition. Basketball on roller-skates has 
been tried in several oountries, and might well 
develop and spread. 

Skating to not so much a recreation, sport, or 
game as a whole series of different recreations, 
sports, and games. Each has its following, and. 
while there are enthusiasts who axe Interested in 
both ice- and roUer-skating. or In mote than one 
branch of one or both of them, there are many 
ioe-skaters who have no Interest in or knowledge 
of roller-skating, and vice versa, and many keen 
Bupportera of Just one branch of Skating who 
hardly know that the many other branches exist. 
It to. of course, quite passible to take part in both 
toe- and roUer-ikating. and in more than one 
branch of Skating, and greatly to. increase one’s 
enjoyment by doing so. 

It to not particularly bard to learn to skate. 
It requires strong ankles, a good sense of balance, 
and plenty of confidence; and It to possible to 
start piacttolng. at least to a limited extent, at 
home, for Instance, by getting used to standing 
on skates. Skating to probably more easily 
mastered when young, but many adults have 
successfully taken it up. 


Skiing. See Winter Sports. 

Ski-Joring. See Winter Sports. 

SU-Jnmping. See Winter Sports. 

SkiW eSr 

Skittles has been played In England since the 
IStb century and came from Germany where it 
wae known as Kegel. There are several versioiis. 
but all consist in throwing a ball down a level 
alley at a set of pins. 

In English SkltUes. the ball to a flat-sided object 
oaUed a cAeese; in German and Dutch Skittles a 
round ball to used. Both types of ball weigh at 
least 10 lb. and sametlmes as much as 10 lb. 
Over the years the number of pins has varied 
between 8 and 17. but the normal number to 9. 
hence the alternative name of Ninepins, though In 
some parts of Sngbuid 10 are still i^ened. 

Skittles, using nine pins, is played in an 
alley abont 12 yards long 8 or 4 yards wide, 
llie pins axe set up in diamond formation, and 
players throw the cheese at them from a distance 
of 6 or 8 yaxds. being allowed one step forward 
duiM the throw. There are several methods of 
somlDg. In one. the object to to soore 81 in as 
few throws as poesible, each pin knocked do^ 




Both fonns of Skating also offer a team game, oountlog. Anoth^ i^th^ to to kmick do wn y 

and in tNith ft to hookey. lee-hockey, wfatoh to many pins ae poesible in a fixed number of throws. 



SWIMMING 


the blgfaert total ^nnlnir. Yet another ^ , ©AMM AND RECRKATION8 

ey3h plaTer three tfarowB in each of a. a-r^ wiw S S?.*® the player need not «»oaa 

oftiwacxirtagbelngSIfaU^p hand unttt the tet round haa been play^^ 


down in one thiow,2]f in two thrm 

__ BqiiuIIi Bstisstin 

rom^ same to played on the aame principle aa Ita 
Sntury. The S^e^dl? bS^^iSSr hS 

in 1841 it waa made ofi^Ai^Hno Sorter racket and a rubber balL It la 

on it. Howe^^S^s^SSX SS^ * ^l^'^Wea can be 

••nlM plM” 80 the oiganiaen aimply addS^ 

Aa Bowling, it foin walla with the rear part 

* machine waa JJjJSM a^oe ooiuta. each having a 

Invented for repla<^ the pins automatically and hox down the court by the aide 

them are now over 80 million playera in the United The aerver must have one foot in the box 

States, s^e the ball on to the front wall above the 

T intfA AVI « ^ XL ^t line (6 ft. in singles) so ♦ b * t it bade 

Jta 1960 this ftom of the i^e reached Britain diagonally into the other service court. But it 
where Kra beeme easily the most popular need not land direct, or land at all. but^y%ike 

theaidewaUorbaCkwaUorboSrandbevo^ 

a million Pl^m There is a British Tenpin by the receiver. The object of the game is to 

MOW points by striking the baU in such a way that 
piieton Assod^ra of Great Britidn. The the opponent is unable to return it or make a 
converted cinemas, offer proper ethoi. Every shot played in a rally must 
Competent hit the fhmt wall (directly or via another wall) 
Instruptors are available at them, and Uum are and must he played on the volley or after one 
counueas oompetittoDS and leagues. bounoe. The service ball must always hit the 

front wall first. Servloe proceeds from the two 
o _ o «»«< dtemately. It to Important to note that 

Snooker. See BlUiarda. mlike Lawn Tennis (e.e.) services that would bs 

faults become good If taken by the receiver. A 
. L . A ^ X ® points but if 8-6 to reached the winner 

Snowthoe Bminlng. See Winter Sporto. to the next to score 2 oonsecutive points. Only 

the aerver scores points, winning shots by the re- 
- .XX « X - celver entitling him to take over the service. 

SoftbalL See BasebaD. Players sometimes accidentally Impede each other 

and when this happens it to a ** let.** and the 
SoloWlilit IxdnttorWtayed. 

tt^aSQ!S2cS5^^]^SoiS’E«SSSon 

<»-ope»*«» with the Baussh Rackets Association 
(g.e.). but the canto are deato to thre^ the final (tii 0 game's governing body) to running courses 
roundbel^ dedt storty. and the dealer exposing and there are coaches at many dubs. Though 


Snooker. See BlUiarda. 


Sbowdioe Bmning. See Winter Sporto. 


SoftbalL SreBasebalL 


hto laat card to indicate trumps. 


many people play purely for exerdse and enioy- 


Flayen then ** dedare ** to turn, with ment. there are many competitive events, both 

the player on the dealer's left. Thelowert^to g*^®**?^ « Int^ttonally. 

** 1 propose.** which «nfaLUa maMnir eight trfcks Banasb Backets to largely dominated by the 
with a partner, any one of the other players being Egyptians and Paldsiimto a ntoid jfJse to 
ellglblo to "accept** to his turn. ThenextoaUis popularity, oomparahle with ^ to Bxl^ 
"Solo,** which xequiies five tricks to be made 

unassisted. Next coinee " lilsde.** to which develop^ dong dlghUy different lines to the 
every trick must be lost, and then comes " Abon- United States, hut wlto the growto of toternaMona, 


are likely to dtoappear. 


Wig hOT Btill to " Mtodre Ouverte," to which every Federation the differences from the standard game 
trick most be lost with the player's hand expoeed. “® dtoappear, 

and highest of all to ** Abondanoe Dedar^** to 
which every trick must be made. Any player 

may "Pass.** and. once a caU has been made. StooIbalL See Old Bngltoh Gamas and Cnatoms. 
later caUers must make a higher oaU or paaa. 


Though oalto are made with trumps already 
nomtoated. certain calls may alter the trumps: 
and. with regard to these, there are several views, 
all aulte widely held, aa to the roles that should 
apply. A player caiUng Abondanoe can choose 
hto own trumps, though Abondanoe to the 
nomtoated trumps— imUed Boyal Abondanoe — 
takes 'precedence over the same caU to another 
suit. In Abondanoe one schod of thought holds 
that the first round to played on the nomtoated 
trumpe, while another takee the view that the 
first card only to played on the nomtoated trumpe. 
In either of theee dioumstanoee a player m a k in g 
this call abnnM pQt *TinnnTina hlS tiTUmps nnfcll the 
round or card has been played, onless it to neoe^ 
sary to announce Royal Abondanoe to overcaU. 
Them to. however, a third view, and it to the view 
of the n^ority of anthoritlee who have actually 
written about the game, that the new;, trumpe 
should be annoonoed before the band starts. 
Also the snbject of differtog views to Abandance 
Ueolaide, one view being that the calto m 
choose hto own tramps, and another that, to this 
call, there are no trumps, though both views agree 
t^t this oaU oonfiMB the right to toad. A good 
player ean eeaUy adapt himself to any of there 
▼BriatloDs. SeWortant thing betog to check 
which venloDf are betog used before et ar t in g to 
play. On the litotee calto there are DO trampA 


Strand-Polltog. ffre Weight-Ufttog. 


SntI See Swlmintog. 


Swtnutttog* 

Bwimmtog to an extremely popular pastime that 
also shares with walking the distinction of betog 
a peribet exercise for health, as It exetetoes the 
whole body, and can be carried out as easily or 
aa strenuously aa the swimmer wtohea. It to also 
a very useftil acoompltohment that may at w 
time put ita possereor to a position to save a life. 

There are several different swimming strokas. 
the basic stroke betog the breaat-etroke, now often 
Been to an alternative method, the butterfiy. 
Faster strokee Include the side-arm. the overarm, 
the tradgeon. and the crawl, but each of these 
attempts to speed up progress through the water 
baa really aupcoseded Ito predeoeseor, and the 
crawl to now almost univetaaL Tliere are also 
two strokes used to swlnun^ on the heck, one 
being a back eualvalent of the breaet-stroke. and 
the other a back crawl. It to possible to swim 
under the water, ustog the breast-stroke, and to 
keep the eyes open while doing so. It to also 
possible to swim down throngh the water to 
retrieve objecta that may have been dropped. 
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Afloending tbiough tbe water is automatic, though 
it can be hastened by a kick. Bemalnini 
etationarr in deep water can be achieved eithe: 
by floating on the back or by treading water, 
which simply means moving the legs gently up 
and down. 

It is not difllcult to teach oneself to swim. and. 
like cycling, it is an accomplishment which, once 
learned, is never forgotten. Tbe matp thing is 
confidence, or an absence of any flear of the water. 
Such fears are quite urmecessary. for water is an 
dement that always tends to keep a human being 
on the surface, and not to dmw him under. 
Going underneath the water, and staying under- 
neath, requires a definite physical effort, and. if 
that effort ceases, the swimmer is automatically 
brought to the surface again. Many non- 
swimmers who get into difficulties increase these 
by struggling wildly, for. by doing so, they may 
easily take and keep themselves under. If they 
would make only the gentle movements of 
treading water, they would both stay afloat much 
longer and present far fewer problems to any 
swimmer who might be trying to save them. 

Saving Ufh in the vrnter is the object of the 
Boyal Lifb-Saving Society, which teaches the 
best methods of bringing people who are in dlfii- 
culties ashore, and also methods of artificial 
respiration for use in reviving the apparently 
drowned. Every swimmer should acquire some 
knowledge of life-saving, for even a strong 
swimmer may experience considerable difficulty 
in saving anyone unless he or she has some idea of 
the best way of setting about it. Many swimmers, 
for Instance, normally use only the crawl and the 
back crawl, whereas* to save anyone, it is almost 
essential to use either the breast-stroke or its back 
equivalent. 

Swimming has a well-organised competitive 
side, with many competitions and champiom^lps 
right up to the Olympic Games. Most races take 
place in baths, but there are some river and sea 
events, and the greatest competitive challenge to 
any swimmer is. of course, the English ChanneL 
Although this has been conquered many times, 
the swimming of it remain^ and v^l always 
remain, a wonderful achievement. 


Diving. Generally accepted as being akin to 
Swimming, though actually it is quite a different 
sport, is Diving. Cknnpetltion Diving means 
using boards of various heights, performing 
certain set dives, and choosing additional ones 
from an approved list. Diving requires a certain 
amount of nerve, and also gymnastic ability, 
including the ability to control the body in the 
air. Whereas strong swimmers are generally 
fairly big, divers are often much smaller and more 
compactly built. 


Water Polo. In view of the popularity of 
Swimming, it is not surpiislng that there is a water 
team game, this being Water Polo, in which the 
object is tbe scoring of goals, the ball and tbe goals 
resembling those used in Bocoer, though all shots 
and passes are, of course, thrown. Throughout a 
history of nearly eighty years. Water Polo has 
been beset by rule trouble, and has probably been 
the subject of more codes of rules than almost any 
other game. The difficulty is tbe detection of 
fouls under the water: the ideal, a game of the 
basketball type, free of bodily contact. 


Suif Biding. Though straightforward Swim- 
ming, Diving, and Water Polo are the chief com- 
petitive water sports, there are other water 
activities with lame and, in some cases, growing 
followings, some of them also having their com- 
itive side. Fairly old-established is the 
walian sport of Surf Biding, which has been 
seen though generally In a rather milder form, 
in many parts of the world. It consists of placing 
a flat board on the water, and then lying, or, more 
rarely, kneding or standing on it, and being 
carried ashore on the crest of a wave. 


UndervHiter Swimming, TTndoubtedly the 
fastest growing of all swfmmiiig activltieB ia 
Dnderwatei Swlmmfing, which Ja a link between 


ordinary diving and swimming under water, with 
the swimmer, depending on his own lungs, aue 
to remain below for only a fhw seconds, and fully, 
fledged deep-sea diving, with the diver weight 
down with equipment and receiving Mrfitf-niitui 
from the surfiice. The underwater swhnzner 
receives no surfhee assistance, but be does use 
light equipment, consisting of an artlfloial *' long ** 
and breathing tubes, and also a mask and flippers. 
This type of swimming developed during the 
Second World War, in which Naval underwater 
swimmers, called ** frogmen." rendered great 
servicea Frogmen can also render usefiil services 
in peacetime, in, for instaDoe, the sometimes 
necessary searching of rivers and canals: in 
underwater photography; and in exploring 
wrecks, and even old, lost cities, now under 
water. There is also a vast amount of know- 
ledge. excitement, and pleasure to be gained from 
a "close-up " study of the many fascinating aspects 
of the underwater world. 

It might be thought that the first step towards 
becoming an underwater expert was to become 
an expert Bwinuner. but it is not essential for an 
underwater swimmer to be a surface swimmer of 
anything like championship doss. There are. of 
ooune, dangera, and the newcomer to Underwater 
Swimming should not go down too deep until he 
has had a good deal of practice and gained a 
certain amount of experlenoe. Preferably, the 
first descents to any depth thould not be under- 
taken alone, and if the swimmer has gone at all 
deep he should come up slowly, otherwise he risks 
getting the "bends." which is caisson disease, 
and means that reduced air preasure has caused 
nitrogen bubbles to form in the tissues. There 
may also be danger from large fish, and under- 
water swimmers diould not venture into undersea 
siverns without a light. It is always advisable 
x> collect as much local information as possible 
aefore diving in a strange area. Though all kinds 
)f equipment, including cameras, harpoons, 
knives, and torches, can be curled, the beginner 
will make a better start if he dives without en- 
umbranoes. Most of tbe dangers can be avoided 
>r circumvented with care, and tbe reward for 
hose who master Underwater Swimming is a 
whole new world to explore. 


Table Tennis. 

Originally simply an amusing parlour game 
known as " Ping-Pong," Thble TCnnis is now a 
serious, world-wide, competitive sport, with many 
championdilps and tournaments, and the ability 
bo attract crowds of 10,000 spectators. 

Besembllng a miniature game of Lawn Tennis 
lg.v.), tbe net is set on a table 0 feet long by 6 feet 
wide, and tbe ball la a very light celluloid one. 
Players serve series of five balls In turn, both 
server and receiver scoring. Tbe service has to 
bounce first on the server’s side of the net, and 
hen on tbe other, and, thereafter, all strokes are 
* ground " strokes. voUeying not being allowed. 
A game is 21 points, and matches are usually the 
best two out of three or three out of five games. 
’* Vantage " games are played, as. if the score 
reaches 20-all, each player serves once in turn until 
sne has a dear lead of two points. Both sinsles 
and doubles are played. 

Table Tennis requires perfect fitness and split- 
second reactions. Many Lawn Tennis players 
also play TAble Tennis, and several of these ba^ 
found It desirable to retire from the fast table 
game before giving up the outdoor game. 


Tennis. See Lawn Tennis, Real Tennis, 


Tobogganing. See Winter fi^Kffts. 


Traditional Gaines and Ciutoins. 

Traditional and unusual sporting events are 
plentiftil in many parte of the worldTocit 
a longer tradition ndiind them than the Oaldo Is 
Livrea that can still be seen, over 600 years aitg 
its in^tion. in the Italian city of Florence. Xt 
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strapped to tbe 


SiikSS*cSBed^&SriSSS»SM^!S?i ttat to 

2? *-1^ an Association o^bat sports have always been 

Ibotbw plt^jit wu originally restricted to the Bwitserland has a national sport of 

nobility t and in 1672 a game was cancelled when ^ big tournament in IOC ~ 


biy them was palled Oaldo DivMt and was not 
rm^ed as the sanm thing. The playing of 

*»* ^as re- 
vived in 1808. to stop again in ieo2. only to be 
revived onoe more in 1030. TO-day, there are 
geneiaUy tym Barnes a yew between teams no 
longer restricted to the nobility and lepiesenting 
tbe four Quarters of Florence. They are wonder- 
ful spectacles, for the players, snd also numerous 
offlciaJs and attendants, wear fourteenth-century 
costume, and the/games are preceded by cere- 
monial processions, and^by a special addreas to 
the most digtinguished person present. The 
trophy for tbe games is traditionally a white calf. 

Another ancient Italian sporting event that still 
survives is found in Siena, and consists of hoise- 
ndng in tbe city. It is a wild and fierce form of 
racing in which virtually anything that might 
further the cause of victory goes on between the 
riders. Riding events, many of them of great 
antiquity, figure prominently in countries in 
whidi great horsemanship is an age-old tradition. 
Russia offers Kop-Earrf. a flfbeen-aslde mounted 
game that is a battle for possession of a sheep’s 
pelt. Riders carry their reins in their teeth to 
leave their bands ftee for the fight, and anyone 
who gets the pelt is soon downed in what is one 
of the roughest and toughest games of all time. 
Played now by Kasakhs from the Steppes and 
Tadjiks from the Afghanistan border, this game 
originated in China, and was brought out of that 
country Ire tbe riders of the Golden Hordes of 
Genghis Khan. Also found in Russia is tbe 
mounted Kissing Game, in which a galloping male 
horseman seeks to snatch a kiss ftom a girl rider 
armed with a whip. 

Horses are also prominent in North American 
Rodeos, which consist of competitions in cowboy 
skills, such as riding, roping, steer- wrestling, and 
chuck-wBsmn racing, which can still be seen 
annually in rodeos like the famous Stampede at 
Calgary in Alberta. Rather different are Chilean 
Rodeos, which consist mainly of displays in- 
Tolving horses and young bulls, and the Tope- 
aduta, in which two mounted teams push against 
a long log suspended horizontally between them. 
Chilean Rodeos corefUlly avoid anything that 
might barm the animals, which enter into things 
with excitement and enjoyment. This also 
applies to the bull races at Famekasan In the 
Indonesian Island of Madura. Based on the load 
method of ploughing, these consist of races in 
which a driver stands barefooted on a small 
wooden sled harnessed to a pair of bulls, though 
these need little driving. In India, elephant 
racing may be as much as a thousand years old, 
but it Is now being allowed to decline because of 
reputed ** feudal ** asBOciations. Recently, there 
was a not-very-aerious attempt to introduce it 
into the United States, which is. however, more 
at hoipe with events like Florida's Swamp Buggy 
Derby, in which vehicles carrying two hunters and 
their equipment must cover a figure-eight course 
of a mile within ten minutes. 

Differing widely fktim these events in every* 
thing but sp^ is Pblota, or Jai Alai. Played in 
Spain, France, Portugal. North Africa, and South 
and Central America, pelota Is a traditional 
Basque game that developed from a medteval 
form of handball that was play^ against village 
church walls. To this day, many mlota courte, 
called *• canchas." are next to churcheB, the wall, 
or *' fronton," which is an integral pmt of the 
same being that of the efaun^ and tlw priest 
v^ ctften being one of the best of the local 
players. The game, whldi is very fkst and ex- 


Mdriiorts by which bolds are taken, 
rhe traditiomd prise for the winner of the annual 
“^1* -Ohamplonshlp is a two-year-old beifer. 
Iceland ^ a nther similar form of wrestling, 
^ed Qlhna. Much less similar is the Siamese 
form of boxing. Competitors in this wear, and 
um. oMinary boxing gloves, but they are also 
allowed to use their elbows, knees, and feet, which 
are bare. 

Next, a group of recreatione in which the feet 
are need leas lethally. starting with the Nether- 
nnda. and tbe Nijmegen Marches. Over half a 
century old. these are intematloiukl long-distance 
wa^ that are not races, but reliability trials, in 
which complete teams must start and finish to- 
gether within a certain time, llie marches take 
fom days, the distance to be covered each day 
varying b^ween 25 and 80 miles acceding to tbe 
class. Oassea catered for include men, women, 
ai^ also police teams, walking In unifonm. and 
muitaxy teams, csrryli^ equipment. The wafiM, 
whicb attract over 10.000 competitors every July, 
are an unusual and colourfiil spectacle, and the 
opening ceremony Isas well worth watching as that 
of the Olympic Games. British walkers, civilian, 
police, and military, regularly take part. Ibough 
called marches, they are really walks; and it is 
unlikely that many men would consider real 
precision marching as a recreation. However, 
women do in at least one country. This is New 
Zealand, where marching competitions are held 
between teams of twelve, with a leader, each team 
wearing a special uniform, and caiiylng out a 
three-minute routine to the music of a pipe band. 
Points are awarded, not only for the marching, 
but also for the costumes and the leading. Thoui^ 
the competitions are confined to women, teams 
are genezaUy trained and drilled by men. This 
type of marching was seen in Britain a flew years 
ago, when the Blair AthoU team toured the 
country giving demonstrations. 

About fifty years old in its own country. 
Sweden, and quite likely to spread to other 
countries In the fliture is Orienteering, which 
consists of finding one's way about the country 
from one control point to another by using maps 
and compasses. Generally carried out on foot, 
and in wild country, it can also be done on horses, 
bicycles, motor-cycles, skis, and skates, and In 
cars and canoes, and m any kind of country, in- 
cluding urban areas. During the Second World 
War. in which Sweden, though not involved, bad 
to be ready. Orienteering was extensivfdy used tax 
military and civil defence tiainbg; and it was 
then that night Orienteering began, with com- 
petftoTB wearing lamps strapped to their fore- 
heads. Probably tbe most strenuous annual 
event in Orienteering is tbe Swedish three-day 
mountaiu race, in which contestants, working In 
teams of two, have to cover 60 miles of mountains, 
forests, and swamps on foot, cming^equipment 
that must include tents and food. Though 
maiidy confined to Sweden. Oriente^g 1^ bm 
Buocessfnlly tried in Canada and the United States, 
where it acquired its English-language name. 

Non-EogllBh rooieatioDB that English people do 
not have to travel very fax to see ^ tbe many 
various activities that go to make up Scotland's 
wi fftiiimd Games. Highland Games meetings, or 
gatherings, are sports meetings, hut sporto 
meetings with their own definite and 
colourful and spectacular <^axacteristic^ Tbe 
chief sporting events at tiiem are toe heavy- 
weight^ events, including tosri^ ^ 
throwing the hammer in the So^ styijk r 
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TltimpciUni. 5 m Gfmnatacs. 


Tug-Of-War. 

A Tug-Of-War to one of the teaat oomplloated 
and one of the most etrenuoue events In sport. 
It oonstote of eight men pulling on a rope against 
another set of eight pulling la the opposite 
dlieetlon. each team trying to pun the other 
forward acfoie a Une. sad each hOl^ hr a ooaoih, 
who instructs them when to ** heave ** and when 
to eoDcentiate on resisting the opponents* heaves. 
A pull mag be over In a few seoonds. or It mar 
tsM maar minutes. Oontests are generallv the 
best two out of three pulls, and a oompetltion 
majr involve three such contests in one afternoon. 
Oomoetitlons mav be at ** catchwelshts.** whkdi 
mesas that there to no weight limit, or tW mar 
lestilct the eight men to a total weight of. sav. 
104 stone or 100 stone. TheTug-of-Warieauixes. 
and will help to develop, great strength. 

A popular event that always arouses great 
enthualaBm amongst the spectators, the Tug-of- 
War fliUy merits this position, but It owes some 
of Its success to the fact that it was introduced 
Into the right place at the right time. In the 
nineteenth century, before athletlo sports were 
leally organised, most country sports meetings 
Included events like obstacle races, sack races, 
and egg-and-spoon races. These, however, 
though they are found to this day in some chil- 
dren's and local sports, grew toss popular, and 
began to give place to more ** serioos ** om ^ 
favourite repiaoemait for them being the Tug-of- 
War. llien athletic sports became organtoed, 
and the Amateur Atbletie Association was 
founded, and Institnted its tomous anx^ 
QhamplonShlps. inoludlxig two Tog-of-War 
ehampiooflihipB that still exist, where, a few years 
esilier. there ndght have been obetaole-iaoe and 
•aok-tsoe cbampionahipa. 

For years, service unita and police forces pro- 
vided the leading Tng-of-War teams, but. more 
leosntly, they have been challenged by teams 
fhxn big firms. A stUl later development has 
been the formation of clube concentrating en- 
tirely on the Tug-Of-War. Oigantoatlona and 
olube with Tng-of-War teams now have their 
own asBOdatlon, and their own annual champlon- 
riiip meeting. 

Underwater fiwtanmliig. Su Swimmiiig. 
Underwater Watching. 

In recent years there has been a considerable 
Increase of interest in the undersea world: and 
some participation hi this has been broivht 
within the teaCb of those who are unwlUiDg or 
unable to take part in underwater swimming and 
diving by the use of gtoas-bottomed boats, often 
boats in which the viewer slides back a wooden 
panel at bis fast to reveal the glasi^ viewing 
paasL BiiChboats,oroonfBe,Gsnoolybeofuse 
where the water to ezoeptionally deer and trans- 
parent. but. vrtMte condltioDB sie snitablt, a 
emprldng amount of the life and odour of the 
world beneath the seas osn be seen, and wtthout 
any of the etzain or danger of diving. 

Mnch of the Medttemneen Bea fbUUs the 
neeem a ry conditions of clsilty and trsnspaienoy. 

Islands. Gkdng ftrOier afield, there are very 
transparent waters off parts of the Australian 
coast, an^ of oouise. In the West Indtos. 


VoflsgbalL 

Long-estabitobed In the Ui^ Btato 
l^aj^ also to some other ooimtiies. Vote 
a eompamtlvcly rebent anM to Brtt^ 


mmasm ftw nmitWAinhig fltasSS. aOd fDfmed a 
eontid It A 
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British, but the game toOk a big step forward 
when it was adopted by the London Fire Brigade 
as an effective method of phyiloal tratolng. 

Volleyball might be oompared with Basketbsn 
(a.e.) to that It to a team game that can be played 
indoors, though it can also be played on outdoor 
courts. The actual game, however, differs widely 
from BasketbalL Played slx-aside on a reet- 
angnlar court that should not exceed 60 fset by 
80 ftet. to consists of *' volleying ** an iiifiated ball 
across a net 8 fCet high with the bands, the object 
being to make to touch the ground in the opponents* 
court, while preventing to doing so in your own. 

Water Polo. See Bwimming. 

Water Skiing. 

Water Skiing originated in the United States In 
the early nineteen-twenties and actually descends 
from Surf ^dJng (g.v.). SuTf Bidi^ led to 
AQuaplanlng. In which a board was towed by a 
motor-boat with the rider staading. A further 
development saw the board giving place to actual 
skis and Water Skiing was bom. It eventually 
reached France, and then, in 1960. Britain. 

In Britain. It rapidly became popular, partly 
through television, which demonstrated it when it 
was still In Its infancy. This led directly to several 
new Water Skiing centres being opened up in 
various parts of the country. Britain now has 
over 76,000 water skiers and there aro about a 
hundred clubs, most of them affiliated to the 
British Water Ski Federation. The FederatknL 
which to second in sise only to that of the United 
Sta4^ is in turn aflUiated to the World Water 
Ski Union, 

Water Skiing has been described as the ideal 
flunily recreation, for, though, at the highest level, 
it reouires great skill and daring, almost anyone 
inCladJng children, can Quite eiudly acQuire 
sufficient skill to ^oy it as a recreation. The 
more unbltlous can. If they wish, proceed to such 
variations as monoskiing. using only one ski; 
rialom. when the skier, generally on one ski, is 
towed through a staggered arrangement of buoys; 
Jumping, from a ramp between three and six feet 
high; and tricks, which vary from the quite simple 
to the very difficult. There are Water Skiing 
(duwiODBhlpB, both national and international; 
these involve slalom. Jumping, and tricks. 

The Central Council of Physical Becreation 
holds Water Skiing courses and there are also 
coaChee at many clubs. Water Skiing can be 
praettoed In a swinunlng suit, but many skiers 
wear special rubber suits, or at least Jackets. 

WaDdiiff. 

Walking oomes so naturally that ftw people 
ever think about It. It kL however, worth 
thteMng about, far tt is the basiB. not only of 
everyday Ufb. but also of every physloal. as 
oroosed to purely mental, recreation, sport, and 
game, aU of which involve, if not actual walking, 
then running, which to an equally natural step 
beyond walkliig. It to also the basis of training, 
either for health and fitnem or for a strenuous 
q>ort. It has been said that to to ImpUBStble to 
walk too much; and, while those who have done 
little walkiiig would, of course, have to incieaae 
the dliitanoe gradually, there to no doubt that a 
regular, di^ two- or three-mile walk would in 
ttaelf prove an effisotive method of matotaining 

A great deal of pleasure can be added to walking 
about the countryside by iaUiig an interest in 
those things which wm you to niMtoiet^ 
history of this island. The oountryside to rich to 
^inrdMA htotoido bufidlngs. ruins, wayi^ crosses, 
prehtotorio camps, and dykes. .^Besides a good 
pair of shoes yon need a pencil, a notebook, a 
1-in. Ordnance Survey map. a good guide 
and afandof optimfam. Imagination, and cariosity. 
During your rest intervals yon can study the map 
and man. and read one or more of the many baok- 
groimd books to gqpple ment what.yon^bave ^ 
and sttamlate yon to toiito Itot 

odiy to onr oo nntr yride fiill of toteiest'ilt to r^ 
mferimbiy varied. Arninig the oggantoatlooB which 



wEhi the lifter** eap^y. For teen to 
develOD the maximum strenstb of wJ^ch, aoccm- 
Sue to their build, they are caimble. wclg^ 
Mfttog to certainly the q^est *nd 
only» way of achieving th^ One of 
levelled against it to that it malms one dow. but 
tSto to jSt another fallacy. It does not; and 
competitive weight-lifters actu^y m^e some <tf 
the busiest movements known in sport. 

As a competitive sport. Weight-lifting to 
divided into weight classes, and there are many 
international and national championships and 
competitions. The sport ** 
over the world, and has been firmly estabUshed in 
Britain for many years. 

Strand- Puaing. Akin to Weight-iifting to that 
it is a method of keeping fit and develwiiw 
strength that to also a competiUve sport to 
Strand-pulling, using a steel or rub^r expandei^ 
Various*^ different ** pulls " are p^bto. and tto 
strength and restotance of the expander can ^ 
StSSd at wllL Many people 
established system of exereii^ fw h^to ^ 
strength: and, for those interw^. there^^ 
many strand-pulling championships and com- 
petitions. 


Whist 

Whist might be caUed the standard card gam^ 
It has never excited quite the ftaore of 
(«.e.). but it to long estaWthed ^ 
at home and at Whist IW^. 
first card game, apart, l^rhap^ 
games depending on lu^. that mort pwple 1^^ 
and it provides a sound foundation for the embryo 
card player. 

It to played by fbm iwte. two paitnerridw 
of two exposing each other, and with a norm^ 

fb* dnter** left toein* tot 
ofcMb ttto leedtog Into next. A «e coa^ w 
the caidr-exoept in CTrtttog* why it 

counts as the towestr-und 

tricks gathered up by the winner as made. 
It II neoeMuy to oonoenteto. to to 


as well as on hills, and up as wy as down, y 
which many Continental, and particularly 
Scandinavian, aklera am to- 

creased fitcilities in the way of Skl-Ufts enable the 
holiday drier to work to three times as many 
descents as the aider of only a fy yeare ago. 
Almost every resort has a ski-Bchool wly an 
instructor, and It to always 
advisable for a novice to Join tto. I^ also 
advisable for novtoes to start tratoim for a dd 
holiday some time to advance, both by ^ini^ 
pbydeal training and by attending a dry aU- 
schooL The air to winter sports resorts enyurages 
more activity than to good for a ctrapleWy jm- 
trained person, and the fitter the sUct. the leas 
his chance of being totor^. 
plentiful, but many of them could be avoided by 
the exercise of a ^ dinple P«»»«Jtons. 
lessons to one; being fit to another; abort Skis 
with aafety bindings are still Mother: and re- 
fusing to del late, which may be W,™® *2® 
four o'clock, to yet another, for, as the light fades, 
it to replaced by a bluish light that myes uneren 
patet^ difficult to see. and the snow tends to to 
over. Most winter sports equlpmmt can be 
hired but hired or bought, and rega^lM of the 
ex^t to which fkabionabte al^ clothing may 
te advertised, the most toportant 
boots. The winter sports season lasts ftom 
December until March, but the snow to somdlmM 
SinSi Shfli Chrlatmai md Hm» 

. b 1^ and over a platftom, whto 

tebtod a^dentoie^ 


SdtoToSS, bOTB^WB WblSto. Md 
mechanical vehicles. 

The Biathlon to a 
20-kllometre oouire and 

^J^VSSSwto ButoBfc ^. w ttb to 
Penthathlon («.«.). most Bri^ com- 
SSSrtSSiad^ tat to «i«rt ft in BO w 
barred to civUlans. 

the bohsteigh being 



YACHTING U83 GAMES AND RBCNBATION8 


With whksh the sloica is fitted. Toboggan xlden 
lie fiBoe downwarde. and brake through epeoial 
epikee on their boots. Both sports are excep- 
tionally thrilling, and both can be dangerous. 

Bven greater speeds, ranging Bom 60 to 100 
m.p.h.. and even greater danger, an to be found 
In Jtoe-Taohting. This sport, or something yery 
like it. has actually been known for hundreds of 
yearn, but it is now rarely available in Europe 
because of the lack of frosen lakes large enough 
for the modem hiidi-Speed yachts. In the United 
States, hovrever. then an over 8.000 such yachts 
to be seen during the season, which, as with 
European winter sports, lasts from December 
until March. One-man ice-yachts normally 
carry about 76 sanan feet of sail, but two-man 
yachts may carry as much as 660 sauan feet. 
Two-man yachts may be 66 feet long and weigh 
half-a-ton. 

At the opposite extreme from the point of view 
of speed is the 400-year-old Scottish game of 
Curling, which is played on ice. but not on skates. 
It resembles Bowls (c.e.), but the implements 
used an curUng stones weighing about 85 Ib^ 
and having handles. Slow, but still-moving 
stones an encouraged by sweeping the ice in 
firont of them with brooms. 

Not a European winter sport, but nevertheless 
a snow sport in Canada la Snowshoe Bunning. 
Like skiing, this is a usefiil method of travelling 
about on snow that has been made the subject of 
races. The Canadian side of the Atlantic is also 
the home of Snow Snakes, a Bed Indian game that 
consists of throwing a polished wooden stick along 
an ice trough in the snow. These ** snakes" 
have been known to go for over a mile and to 
travel at 120 m.p.h. (See also Skating.) 


Wingfield Senlls. See Boat Baoes. 


Oneoo-Boman was formerly the style used in 
professional wrestling, but. in recent years, pro. 
fesslonals have used the **Free" or "AU-In" 
style. This has rules, but it is not always very 
clear Just what they are. and this, combined 
with widespread suspicions that boots are not 
really genuine contests, has led to the Quite lar^ 
following that it retains going to see It more as 
an amusing "stunt" than as a serious sporting 
event. In the United States efforts to widen 
interest in it have taken the form of staging bouts 
In a ring that has been turned into a sea of mud. 
or that has been filled with fish. AU this has. S 
course, done considerable ham to the reputation 
of what is really a fine sport and a healthy 
exercise. 


Judo, Wrestling has been, popular for oenturies 
in Oriental countries such gs India. China, and 
Japan. Of the various styleB. one ihun Japan 
has won popularity In many^countries. including 
Britain. \ 

This is Judo, which derives from the more 
elaborate Ju-Jitsu. Governed’ largely by rituals, 
and with wrestlers graded according to ability. 
Judo is now an international competitive sport: 
but it is still often taken up as an effective method 
of defence against a stronger or better-armed 
attacker. Bequiring a knowledge of anatomy, it 
consists partly of defence by knowing how to fait, 
and partly of attack by locks which give the 
opponent a choice between capitulation and a 
broken bone, and by paralysing nerve centres. 
The various looks are potentially dangerous, and. 
when practising, should be released immediately 
the opponent reauests this. Also developed in 
Japan, though it originated in China, is Karate, a 
combat system so potentially dangerous that, 
when practised as a sport, attacking moves must 
only be indicated, and never pressed home. 


WrestUng. 

Wrestling, an individual combat In which com- 
peUtors. iMring only their bare hands, endeavour 
to throw each othm, is one of the most natural 
sports, and also one of the oldest. It is practised 
in many countries, and in many different styles. 
In most of which the wrestlers are divided into 
classes by weight. 

In Britain, probably the most popular style is 
Catch-As-Oatcb-Can, in which the wrestlers start 
apart, and may try to throw their opponents by 
grasping them with the hands or by various kinds 
of trip. During the bout, the oompetiton may 
be either on their feet or down on the mat, and 
ruiee oontain various provisions tqprevent 
the boot lasting for an Indefinite time. Wiestlers 
reaching a deadlock on the mat may be ordered 
to stand up and start again, and points decisions 
after a certain time are also possible. Certain 
dangerous holds are barred. 

Another Gyle is Cumberland and Westmorland 
Wrestling, which is extremely popular in those 
counties, and In Scotland. In this, the wrestler 
dasDS his hands together bdhind bis opponent's 
back, and all throwing is done by the legs, the 
breaking of the opponent'e dasp constituting the 
falL The initial bold is. therefore, of major 
imiKirtanos. and the taking of It often takee longer 
than the actual bout. 

A ftuliher fi»m of Britieb wrestling is Comish 
Wre■tlllu^ in whihh the wreetleiB wear canvas 
JadcGin^ whldh all holds are taken. A similar 
form N wrestling ft found in Brittany. 


Tabhthig. 

The first recorded sailing contest was a race 
from Greenwich to Gravesend on 1 October 1661. 
between Charles II, who won. and bis brother, 
the Duke of York. In those days, such contests 
generally took the form of manoeuvring for posi- 
tions of advantage, rather than straightforward 
racing, for the Boyal Navy also relied on salllnf, 
uid every privately owned vessel was a potenti- 
ally nseftil naval auxiliary: a fact that emphasises 
the appropriateness of the right of England's 
most famous yacht club, the Boyal Yacht Squad- 
ron, to fly the White Ensign. The did) 
foundcri as the Yacht dub in 1816. bdioming the 
Boyal Yacht dub in 1817, when the Prince 
Begent joined, and taking its present name in 
1882. In 1861 the club put up for oompetitloo 
a silver cup that has beomne the most famous 
trophy In yiuditing. and one of the most famous in 
sport. In that year a schooner of the then fiunous 
New York pilot-cutter type, called the Amerim, 
Bslbki across the Atlantic to compete in a 68-mile 
race round the Isle of Wight for the new cup. 
capturing the trophy which now bears her name. 

To date, there have been twenty chall e nges, rix- 
tem by Great Britain, two by Canada, and two 
by Australia, but not one of them has succeeded. 
Britain's 1968 challenge, which m the 
teenth. pointed the present trend in yachtlG. 
which is towards smaller vesselB. Previously, tbe 
America's Cup conditions Glpulated that the xt^ 
must he between very large yachts of the ** J or 
21 -metre type, and that, if the challenge was Bom 
across the Atlantic, the challenger must sau 
aozoBB. In 1958. the rule about sailing across tbe 
Atlantic was waived, and the event was between 
yachts of the 12-metie class. 


In Oneco-Bomaa WiestUng, whldi has always 


mar Mbs a €Oiialdeni|to time. M one 

thsie warn gamy (teGco-Bo m im b 

h) wideb A tGMdsG wrestler msdsrtow to win a 

lUU Ga iMiSSSr oFlhai. in a S5d time. 


large veasds are Gill seen in ^e fiunous 
moda Bace. but the nwdira trend Is 
In the growing popalarity of the annual FGkestone 
DtDgby Baos aorom tbe CbumeU which also has 

Joined by a kind of raft. 
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ATHLETICS 


GAM IB AND RBCRKATIDNG 


1964 OLYMPIC GAMBS WINNERS 


100 metres. B. Bares. U.S.A.. 10 sec. 

200 metres. H. Qirr. U.S.A.. 20-8 sec. 

400 wetree, M. larra^. y.S.A.. 46*1 sec. 

800 metres, P^nell, New Zealand. 1 min. 451 sec 

1600 metres, P. SneU. New Zealand. 8 miti , gg-i 

6000 metres. B. JBchul, TF.S.A.. 13 min. 48*8 see 

10.000 metres. W. Mills, U.8.A.. 28 min. 24*4 
sec. 

Marathon, A. Blkele, Ethiopia, 2 hr. 12 min. 11*2 
sec. 

4 X 100 metres Belay. n.8.A.. 80 sec. 

4 X 400 metres Belay, U.S.A.. 3 min. 0*7 sec. 

110 metres Hurdles, H. Jones. T7 B.A.. 13*0 sec. 

400 metres Hurdles, B. Cawley. U.S.A.. 40*6 sec. 

8000 metres Steeplechase. Q. Boelants. Belgium. 
8 min. 80*8 sec. 

20.000 metres Walk, K. Matthews. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 1 hr. 20 min. 84 sec. 

60.000 metres Walk. A. Pamlch, Italy, 4 hr. 11 
min. 12*4 sec. 

High Jump. V. Brumel. nB.8.B.. 7 ft. li in. 

Lom Jump. L. Davies. Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 26 ft. 6} in. 

Triple Jump. J. Schmidt, Poland, 56 ft. 81 in. 

Pole Vault. F. Hansen. U.S.A.. 16 ft. 0 in. 

Putting the Shot. D. Long. U.S.A.. 66 ft 8i In. 


(HELD AT TOKYO). 

Thmwlng the Discus, A. Oerter, U.S.A,. 200 ft. 

1 * to. 

Thro^ the Javelin, P. NevaJa. Finland. 271 ft 
Hammer, B. Klim, U.S.S.B.. 

228 ft. 101 to. 

D^thlon, W. Holdorf. Germany. 7887 pts. 

100 metres (Women). W. Tyus, U.8.A., 11*4 sec. 
m metres (Women). E. McGuire, U.S.A,. 28 sec. 
400 metres (Women). B. Cuthhert. Australia. 
52 see. 

800 metres (Women). A. Packer. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 2 min. 1*1 sec. 

4 ^ 100 metres Belay (Wcanen), Poland. 48*6 sec. 
80 metres Hurdles I Women), K. Balzer, Germany, 
10*5 sec. 

High Jump (Women), 1. Balas. Bumanis. 6 ft. 
21 to. 

Long Jiunp (Women), M. Band, Great Britain 
_ and Northern Ireland. 22 ft. 2 In. 

Putting the Shot (Women). T. Press, D.8.8.E. 
59 ft. 6 In. 

Throwing the Dlsous (Women), T. Press, n.SB.B.. 
187 ft. 101 in. 

Throwing the Javelin (Women). M. Pmies, 
Bumanla, 198 ft. 71 in. 

Pentathlon (Women). I. Press. U.S.9.B., 5246 pts. 


1066 EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

100 metres, W. Manlak. Poland, 10*5 see. 

200 metres. B. Bambuck, France, 20*0 sec. 

400 metres. 8. Gredslnskl. Poland. 46 sec. 

800 metres, BL Matuschewski. East Germany. 1 
min. 45*9 sec. 

1500 metres, B. Tuemmler, West Germany. 8 min. 
41*9 s ec . 

6000 metips. M. Jazy, France. 13 min. 42*8 
sec. 

10.000 metres. J. Haase. East Germany, 28 min. 
26 sec. 

Marathon. J. Hogan, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 2 hr. 20 min. 4-6 sec. 

4 X 100 metres Belay, France. 80*4 sec. 

4 X 400 metres Belay. Poland, 8 min. 4*5 sec. 

110 metres Hurdles, E. Ottoz, Italy, 13*7 sec. 

400 metres Hurdles, B. FrinolU, Italy, 49*8 

8000 metres Steeplechase, V. Kudlnskiy, U.S.S.B., 
8 xnln. 26*6 sec. 

20.000 metres Walk, D. Lindner. East Germany. 
1 hr. 20 min. 25 sec. 

60.000 metres Walk. A. Panii(d). Italy. 4 hr. 18 

min. 42*2 sec. , . 

Hiidi Jump. J. Bfodubost, France, 6 ft. 11| in. 
Long Jump, L. Davies. Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland. 26 ft. 2| In. 

Triple Jump, O. Btoykovskl, Bulgaria, 54 ft. 8| in. 
Pole Vault. W. Nordwig, East Germany, 16 ft. 

Pidti^' the Shot, V. Varju, Hungary, 68 ft. 9 in. 


WINNERS (HSU) AT BUDAPEST). 

Throwing the Discus. D. Thorith, East Qennany, 
188 ft. 4j) in. 

Throwing the Javelin. J. Lusis, U.8.S.B., 277 ft. 
U ln> 

Throwing the Hammer. B. Klim. U.B.S.B., 229 
ft. 81 in. 

Decathlon. W. von Moltke, West Germany. 7740 
pts. 

100 metres (Women). E. Elobukowska, Poland. 
11*5 sec. 

200 metres (Women). I. Klnusensteln. Poland. 23*1 

400 metres (Women). A. Chmelkova. CsechoBlo- 
vakia. 52*9 seo. 

800 metres (Women). V. Nikollo, YugoBilavlB. 2 
min. 2*8 sec. 

4 X 100 metres Belay (Women), Poland, 44*4 seo. 
80 metres Hurdles (Women). K. Bahnr, East 

Germany. 10*7 seo. 

High Jump (Women), T. Chenchlk, U.S.SH.. 
5 ft. 8{ in. 

Long Jump (Women). I Elrssensteln, Poland. 
21 ft. 6 in. 

Putting the Shot (Women). N. Cbtohova. U.8.S.B., 
56 ft. 5^ in. 

Throwing the Discus (Women), C. Spielberg. Bast 
Germany. 189 ft. 6 in. 

Throwing the Javelin (Women), M. Luettge, Bast 

Germany, 192 ft. 8i In. . „ « « « 

Pentathlon (Women). V. Tikhomirova, T7.S.SH.. 
4787 pts. 


1966 EMPIBB AND QOMMONWEAl/EH GAMES 

100 yards, H. Jerome. Canada, 9*4 sec. 

220 yards, B. Allotey. GhaiUL 20*7 sec. 

440 yards, W. MotUey, TMM, 45*2 sec. 

880 yards. N. aough. Australia, 1 min. 46*9 sec. 

1 mile. K. Kelno. Kenya, 8 min. 55*8 sec. 

8 miles, K. Kelno, Kenya. 12 min. 57*4 sec. 

6 miles. N. Temn, Kenya. 27 min. 14.6 sec. 
Maxathon. J. Alder. Scotland. 2 hr. 22 min. 7*8 seo. 

4 X 110 yards Belay, Ghana. 89*8 wp, ^ 

4 X 440 yards Belay J^lnldad. 8 , 

120 ya^ Hurdles, D. Hemery, England, 14*1 

44?yaid8 Hurdles. K. Boche. Australia. 51 sec. 
8000 metres Bteepleohase, B. Welsh, New ZeaU^ 
8 rwfa- 29*5 seo. 

80 mllw WUk, B. WaUvotk. Engtand. I bl. 44 
min. 42*8 sec. 


^nxasfBSS at Kingston, jabiaica). 

Throwing the Discos, L. MlUs. New Zealand. 184 

Thw iwiSf the Javelin. J. Fitssimmons, England, 

Throwing the Hammer. A. Payne. Englan d, 208 

KM yaids (Women), D. Burge. AnstraUa. 10*6 sec. 
220 (Women). D. Burge, Austodtaj 28*8 aeo. 
440 yards (Women), J. Austra^ 58 sea 

880 yards (Women), A. HoCbnan, Canada. 2 mm. 

^tQ B0C 

4 X 110 yards Belay (Women), Aurtralla. 45;8^ 
80 metres Hurdtos {Women), P. KUboxn. Austia- 

H& JmuD^ Brewm. Australia. 5 ft. 8^ 

Long Jump. M. Band. Bngl i Mid , — 

Pc^Ung the Shot. V. Young, Zuland, 54 ft. 

Tluii^ the Diaoiis. V. Yonng. New Zealand, 

Thi^tog ttoJavelln, M. Parker, Auatralia, lOaft. 
Tin, 
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OAMKS AND RICKKATIONS 


waHnet. 


)y. Jotanstone IL Bouno. 

C. 8i»ueB lAr. J. MoQnth. 


C% Bmirltiii 
Q, RtohardB 


ni0 Am Khan. 
BtarV. SaasooiL 
Mr. B. B. Oaik. 

Mme. VOltem. 


JoQkCT. Owner. 

1047 Pearl Q. Brtdgiimd Baron Q. de 

Dlwar Waldn^ 

1048 MjBore 
1040 Klmbas 

1060 Qalcador 

1061 Arotlo 

Prinoe 

1062 Tnlyar 

1068 Pinn 

1064 BemBaj L. Ptaott 
XMe 

1066 FbilDnkeP. Palmer 

1066 Larandin W. JotmaUine M. Wertlieiiiiee. 

1067 Grepello L. PIggott Sir V. fiaaMxm. 

CRICKET 

test matches. 

England e. AnstnJia. 

(fint played 1876) 

(not Ineinding 1068 aerlea) 

Won: England 65. AnatrallaTO. Drawn: 54. 

England e. South AfMca. 

(flnt played 1888) 

Won: England 46. South AiMca la Drawn: 2a 

England e. West Indies. 

(first played 1028) 

Won: England 18. Weet Indies 16. Drawn: 21. 


_Hone. Jodkey. 
1058 Bam aSmlrke 
Bidden 

1060 Paithia H.Oair 

1060 Bt.PaddyL.Pi 880 tt 

1061 Paldlum B.Poinoeiet 

1062 Laikapor N. SeDwood 
1068 Belko 
1064 Santa 


Owner. 

Sir V. Samoon. 

ffirBUdeiraffcnd. 

SirY.BasKxm. 

MraAipadPlesoh. 


YBalni-MartlnM. F. DnprA 
A. Bieaaley Mr. J. Innay. 


1065 Sea Bird 

U 

1066 Chariot- 

town 

1067 Boyal 

Palaoe 


P. Glennon 
A-BzeasOley 

Q. Moore 


England «. New _ 
(first played II 
Won: England 17. New 


M. J. Teroynoik. 
liadyZ.Wemher. 
Mr. H. Joel 


Drawn: 2a 



England «. IndbL 
(first played 19^ 

Won: England 18. India 8. Drawn: la 

i8n giM.n«f o. Paldstao. 

(first played 1054) 

Won: England 8 Pakistan 1. Drawn: 6. 


1040 

1050 

1051 

1052 
1058 

1054 

1055 


Middlesex and Yorkshire. 
Surrey and Lancashire. 
Warwickshire. 

Surrey. 

Surrey. 


Surrey. 


CODNTT CHAMPIONSHIP. 
1056 Surrey. 

1067 Surrey. 

1068 Surrey. 

1060 Yorkshire. 

1060 Yorkshire. 

1061 Hampshire. 


1962 Yorkshire. 

1068 Yorkshire. 

1064 Woroestershire. 

1065 Woreestashlre. 

1066 Yorkshire. 

1067 Yorkshire. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

WORUl CUP wmilEBS. 


1084 

Italy. 1 

I 1064 

Weaten Germany. 

1062 

Brazfl. 

1088 

Italy. 1 

1 1058 

Brazil. 

1066 

England. 

1060 

Uruguay. 






EUROPEAN CHAMPION CLUBS CUP WINNERS. 

1058 

Beal Madrid. 

1062 

Benfica. 

1065 

mter-Mllan. 

1060 

Veal Madrid. 

1068 

Milano. 

1900 

Beal Madrid. 

1060 

1061 

Beal Madrid. 

1064 

Jnter-Mfian. 

1007 

Glasgow OelUo. 

EUROPEAN 

NATIONAL CUP HOLDERS CUP WINNERS 

1068 

Tottenham Hotspur. 

1065 

West Ham United. 

1067 

Bayern Munich 

1064 

B.O.. Lisbon. 

1066 

Borusala Dortmund. 




FJi. CUP WINNERS. 



1047 

Charlton Athletic. 

1064 

West Bromwich Albion. 

1001 

Tottenham Hotspur. 

1048 

Manchester United. 

1066 

Newcastle United. 

1062 

Tottenham Hotspur. 

1040 

WolrerbamptoD W. 

1066 

Manchester City. 

1008 

NtoiDriieBter United. 

1050 

Arsenal. 

1067 

Aston Villa. 

1064 

Weet Ham United. 

1051 

Newcastle Fnited. 

1068 

Bolton Wandereiau 

1066 

Liverpool. 

1052 

Newcastle United 

1050 

Nottingham Forest. 

1060 

Everton. 

1058 

Blackpoot 

1060 

Wolyerbampton W. 

1007 

Tottenham Hotspur 



SCOTTISH GUP WINNERS. 



1040 

Bangers. 

19.^6 

Heart of Midlothian. 

1062 

Rangers. 

1060 

Bangers. 

1067 

FalUrfc. 

1068 

Bangers. 

1051 

Critic. ^ 

1068 

Clyde. 

1004 

Bangers. 

1062 

HotberwriL 

1060 

St. Mirren. 

1065 

OriUc. 

1058 

Bangers. 

1900 

Rangers. 

1066 

Bangers. 

1054 

Oeltia 

1061 

DunfermUne Athletift 

1067 

Critio 

1055 

Clyde.- 







OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS. 




United Kingdom. 

United Kingdom. 

1028 

1082 

Uruguay. 

No Competition. 

1062 

1066 

Hungary. 

SIS 


1986 

Italy. 

1060 

Yugoslavia. 

Uragnay. 

1048 

Sweden. 

1064 

Hungary. 


1054 Gnat Britain. 


1051 

1052 
1058 
1064 
1056 


Wigan. 


RUGBY LEAGU E FOO TBALL 

WORLD CDF WXmiEBB. 

11057 AustralM^ 11060 Great BritaiiL 

W-f.- ODP WZNKEB8L 
NortlienL 1056 St. Helens. 

1067 ImOM. 

1058 ^^gan. 


WantagUML 


1050 

1060 

1061 


Trinity. 


1062 

1068 

1064 

1066 

1066 

1067 


Wakefield Trinity. 
Wakefield Trinity. 


St.J 

IMbeisUine l^oven. 



IS RBCOMDS 


1040 Oambrldge 
I960 Gunfari^ 

1061 Oambridiio 

1062 Oxford . 

1065 Gambridso 
1064 Oxftnd . 

1066 Gambrfd^ 
1060 Oamlnldge 

1067 Ounbridse 

1068 Oambrldge 

1064 E. ETereet 
1066 J. Gouldlng. 
1956 C. WillianiB. 
1057 E. Collins. 


^ OAMM AND RCCRNATIONa 

ROWING AND SC3ULLING 

THE UEIVBIUITy BOAT 

"J- Loigths. min. 

In In ^®®® Oxford • 13 60 ll 

IS SS 1861 Osmbildgn 10 22 it 

M M J2S a!25S*» 1# « 6 

OA ?, 1888 Oxford . 20 47 6 

10 list 1® 18 8* 

JJ 18 1066 Oxford . 18 7 4 

10 1 I* iSSS • 1® 18 8* 

*2 -1 2. 1867 Oxford . 18 62 81 

18 15 84 . 1068 Cambridge 18 22 84 

DOGGEIT*S COAT AND BADGE 

ISS 1®88 C.DearBler. 1065 A.OoHins. 

ISSS 1888 D. Allen. 1066 D. Stent. 

1061 eIo^^* F. Walker. 1067 C,Bi^ 


1065 A.Oollina. 

1066 D. Stent. 

1067 aBilggs. 


1964 OLYiaPIC GAMES WINNERS (HELD AT TOETO). 
Single S^lB. V Jtow. U.8.S.R. Coxed Pairs. U.B. A. I Coxed Pom 

Doable Sculls. U.S.ER. CoxwaJnless Fours. Denmark. Eights. U.S 

Goxwalnless Pairs. Canada. ■ 


Coxed Fours. Geimanr. 
Eights. U.&A. 


SWIMMING 

1964 OLYMPIC GAMES WINNERS (HELD AT TOKYO). 

100 metres free-style. D. SchoUander. TJ.BAu. 

63*4 see. I Water Polo. Hunganr. 

400 metres ftee-style. D. SchoUander, U.SAu. 1 100 metres firee-stjrle (Women). D. Fraser. 


4 min. 12*2 seo. 


Australia. 69*6 see. 


1500 metres free^ttyle. B. Windle. Austrslia. 1 400 metres freestyle (Women). V. Duenkel. 


17 min. 1*7 sec. 


n.SA... 4 min. 48*8 see. 


200 metres back-stroke. J. Graef. DEJL. 2 min. 100 metres back-stroke (Women). G. Fenrnson. 

10*8 seo. U.SAl.. 1 min. 7*7 sec. 

200 metres breast-stroke. 1. O'Brien, Australia. 200 metres breast-stroke (Women). O. Proan* 


2 min. 27*8 sec. 


menschikova, 2 min. 46*4 seo. 


200 metres butterfly, E. Berry, Australia. 2 min. 100 metres butterfly (Women). S. Btouder. UBJL. 

6*6 sec. 1 min. 4*7 sec. 

400 metres medley, B. Both, U.S.A., 4 min. 400 metres medley (Women). D. De Yarona. 

46*4 seo. U.8.A.. 6 min. 18*7 see. 

4 X 100 metres free-style Belay, U.SJL., 8 min. 4 x 100 metres firee-style Belay (Women). 

83*2 seo. n.8JL. 4 min. 8*8 seo. 

4 X 100 metres medley Belay. n.S.A.. 8 min. 4 X 100 metres medley Belay (Women), UBX. 

58*4 seo. 4 min. 83*0 see. 

4 X 200 metres flree-style Belay, XT.SJL. 7 min. HItflibd. DIt. (Women), J. Bush, p.BJL, 9^80 i»ts. 


62*1 sec. 

Hlghbd. Dirlng. B. Webster. n.S A... 148*58 pts. 


Springboard Diring (Women), L Ibgel-Etanier. 
Germany. 146 pts. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

THE INTERNATIONAL GHAMFIONSHIF. 


1048 Belgium. 
1949 France. 
1060 France. 
1961 England. 
1062 France. 
1068 England. 


1020 Great Britafn. 
1028 India. 

1082 India. 


1064 

England. 

1060 

England. 

1065 

England. 

1060 

England. 

1056 

France. 

1061 

Belgium. 

1957 

Belgium. 

1062 

England. 

1968 

TCngland- 

1908 

Belgium. 


1064 England. 
1966 England. 

1066 England. 

1067 England. 

1068 England. 


1086 VJBJL 
1048 UB.A. 


1965 D.BJL 

1066 U.SJL 

1067 Japan. 

1068 Ireland. 


HOCKEY 

OLYMPIC GAMES WDINEBS. 

11086 India. 

1048 India. 

1 1062 In^ 

BASKETBALL 

OLYMPIC GAMES WINNEBSL 
11962 TTBA. 

1 1066 VSJL 


GOLF 

WORLD CUP. 

1 1062 UBjL 
1068 n.SA. 
1064 UBJu 


1066 India. 
1060 Pakistan. 
1964 India. 


11060 TT.8.A. 
11064 USjL 


AustraUa. 

U.SJL 

U.BJL 


1957 M&waokee Brayea 

1958 Hew York Yankeea. 
1969 IXM Angeles Dodgers. 
1060 Pittsburgh Pirates. 


BASEBALL 

WORLD W1NNBB8. 

1 1061 »«wTorkYaiiJ»oa 
1962 Hew York Tallin 
1968 

1064 St. Louis Caidbiaia. 


1066 South Africa. 
1966 VAJL, 

1067 UBJL 


1065 ^ AnseteJSo&M 

1066 Baltimore Oiite 

1067 Bt. Louis Oscdiaala. 



nwoGOHom 


U3S 


GAMES AND RECREATIONS 


LAWN TENNIS 

DAVIS CDF. 


1048 

U.SJL 

1058 

Australia. 

1058 

U.SA. 

1040 

D.8.A. 

1054 

U.SJL 

1050 

Australia. 

1950 

Australia. 

1055 

Australia. 

1060 

Australia. 

1061 

Australia. 

1056 

Australia. 

1061 

Australia. 

1052 

Australia. 

1057 

Australia. 

1062 

Australia. 


1068 U.S.A. 

1064 Australia. 

1065 Australia. 
1006 Australia 
1067 Australia. 


Y. Petra (Franoe). 

J. Kramer (X7.8.A.). 

B. PalkenbuTK (n.8.A.). 
F. Schroeder (IT.8JL.). 
B. Patty (U.SJt.). 

B. Savltt (U.S.A.). 

F. Bedgman (Australia). 
Y. Seixas (U.B.A.). 

J. Drobny (Egypt). 

T. Trabert (U.S.A.). 

L. Hoad (Australia). 


WmBLBDON CHAMPIONSHIP VOINNEBS. 

Singles. 

1057 L. Hoad (Australia). 

1058 A. Cooper (Australia). 

A.). 1050 A. Olmedo (Peru). 

.). 1060 N. Fraser (Australia). 

1061 B. Laver (Australia). 

1062 B. Laver (Australia), 

iia). 1063 C. McKinley (n.S.A.). 

1064 B. Emerson (Australia)., 

1065 B. Emerson (Australia).' 

1066 M. Santana (Spain). v 

1067 J. Kewoombe (AustroUai^ 


Women’s Singles. 


P. Betz (U.S.A.). 

M. Osborne (U.S.A.). 
L. Brough (U.B.A.). 
L. Brough (XJ.S.A.). 

L. Brough (U.S.A.). 
D. Hart (U.S.A.). 

M. OonnoUy (U.8.A.). 
M. Connolly (U.S.A.). 
M. Connolly (U.S.A.). 
L. Brough (X7.SJ1.). 
8. Fry (U.S.A.). 


C. WUlott. 

B. Bennett. 

P. Pavey. 

E. Brookes. 

B. Grelg. 

G.Boa. 

A. Kinnter>Wilson. 
N.McCaw. 


A. Gibson (U.S.A.). 

A. Gibson (U.B.A.). 

M. Bueno (Brazil). 

M. Bueno (Brazil). 

A. Mortimer (Great Britain). 
J. Busman (U.SJL). 

M. Bmitb (Australia). 

M. Bueno (Brazil). 

M. Smith (Australia). 

B-J. King (U.S.A.). 

B-J. King (U.S.A.). 


RIFLE SHOOTING 

Gueen’s/King’s Prize Winners. 

1054 G. Twine. 

1055 L. Fenwick. 

1056 G. Twine. 

1057 J. XiOVG. 

1058 B. Fulton. 

1050 L. Mallabar. 

1060 G. Westliug. 

1061 N. Beckett. 


1062 P. Hall. 

1063 K. I’ilcher. 

1964 A. Harris . 

1965 J. Allen. 

1066 B. Hampton. 
1967 J. Powell. 


OLYMPIC ATHLETIC RECORDS 


100 metres, 10 see.. B. Hayes (n.S.A.). 1064. 1 
Tokyo. 

200 metres, 20*8 sec.. H. Carr (n.8.A.), 1964. 
Tokyo. 

400 metres, 44*9 sec., 

O. Davis (U.SJI.), 1060. Borne, 

G. Kaufinann (Germany). 1060. Borne. 

800 metres, 1 min. 45*1 sec., P. Snell (New Zea- 
land). 1064, Tokyo. 

1500 metres. 8 min. 85*6 see., H. Elliott (Aus- 
tralia). 1060. Borne. 

5000 metres, 13 min. 80*6 sec., V. Kuts 
(n.8.8.B.). 1056. Melbourne. 

10.000 metres. 28 min. 24*4 see.. W. Mills (XJ.S JL). 

1064, Tokyo. , 

Marathon, 2 hr. 12 min. 11*2 see., A. Bikele 
(Ethiopia), 1064. Tokyo. 

4 X 100 metres Belay. 80 sec., U.S.A.. 1064, 
Tokyo. 

4 X 400 metres Belay. 8 min. 0*7 sec.. U.S.A.. 
1064. Tokyo. 

110 metres Hurdles. 18*5 sec. 

L. Calhoun (U.a.A.). 1056. Melbourne. 

J. Davis (U.8JL). 1056. Melbourne. 

400 metres Hurdlee, 49*8 sec.. G. Davis (U.B.A.). 
1060, Borne. 

8000 metres SteepleoliaBe. 8 min. 80*8 sec., G. 
Boelants (Belgium), 1064, Tokyo. _ 

20.000 metres Walk, 1 hr. 20 min. 84 sec., K. 
Matthews (Great Brtlain), 1964. Tokyo. 

60.000 metres Walk, 4 hr. 11 min. 12 see.. A. 
himleh (Italy). 1064, Tbkyo. 

Hikb Jumps 7 ft. 11 hiM 

V.^uSnel (Ui.8.i.). 1964. Tokyo. 

J. Thomas a7.8JL). 1064. 
lioitfjuinp, 26 ft. 71 in.. B. Boston (TJ.S»A.), 

a SI in.. J. Sehmidt (PohuuD. 

1964s Tbkyo. 


Pole Vault. 16 ft. 81 in.. F. Hansen (U.S.A.). 
1064, Tokyo. 

Putting the Shot, 06 ft. 8^ in., D. Long (U.S.A.). 
1064. Tokyo. 

Throwing the Discus. 200 ft. 1| in.. A. Oerter 
(U.8.A.). 1064. Tokyo. 

Throwing the Javelin. 281 ft. 2 In., E. Danielsen 
(Norway), 1056. Melbourne. 

Throwing the Hammer, 228 ft. 0| in., B. Klim 
(U.8.S.B.). 1004. Tokyo. 

Decathlon. 8001 pts.. B. Johnson (U.SJl.). 1060, 
Borne. 

100 metres (Women), 11*2 sec.. W. Tyus (U.B.A.). 
1064. Tol^o. 

200 metres (Women). 23 sec., E. McGuire (U.SJI.). 
1964, Tokyo. 

400 metres (Women), 52 sec., B. Cuthbert (Austra- 
lia). 1064. Tokyo. 

800 metres (Women). 2 min. 1*1 sec., A. Packer 
(Great Britain), 1064, Tokyo. 

4 X 100 metres Belay (Women), 48*6 sec., 
(Poland), 1064, Tokyo. 

80 metres Hurdles (Women), 10*6 sec., 

1. Press, (U.B.B.B.). 1960, Borne, 

K. Balzer (Germany). 1064. Tokyo, 

P. Kilbom (Auatralia), 1064. Tokyo. 

High Jump (Women), 6 ft. 2f in.. I. Balas. 

(Bumania), 1064, Tokyo. 

Long Jump (Women). 22 ft. 21 in.. M. Band 
(Great Britain), 1064, Tokyo. 

Putting the Shot (Women), 50 ft. 61 in.. T. Press 
(U.S.S.H.), 1064, Tokyo. 

Throwing the Discus (Women), 187 ft. 10 in., T. 

Press (U.8.S.B.), 1064, Tokyo. 

Throwing the Javelin (Women), 204 ft. 8 In., Y. 

Gondiakova (n.S.S.B.). 1064, Tbkyo. 
Pentathlon (Women). 5246 pta„ L Press (17.S.S.B.). 
1964, Tok^. 



DOMESTIC 

PETS 




DOMESTIC PETS 


TUi Motion attempts to deal not with aJQ tbe many hundreds of animals that may be kept as pets. 
Imt ^y with thOM that are best suited to ayeraee homes in Great Britain. The maintenance of 
mweya, sqninels. bats, mongooses, and snakes, while quite feasible to thoM with exE«rienoe and 
moUities, requires considerable time and— in some instaaoee— expense. ThoM who contemplate such 
»otlo pm diould consult works of reference, study the methods adopted in soolod^ gardens, and 
discuss the matter with experts. Even in the caM of the more common animalsj the information 
prided In tbe following pages is to be regarded cmly as a beginning, to be supplmented so for as 
POssIMe ^^gaw tioal expetienoe. discussions with more knowledgeable owners, and tim study of more 

Certain oonsideiations are basks. Never keep a pet unless you are really interested in it and are 
prepared to give it dufr—and regular— care and attention. Don't keep a pet you cannot afford to 
maintain in health and comfort. Scrupulous attention to deanliness is eseentiid. and wise fBeding is 
one of the most Important factors in avoiding iUness and loss of condition. 

Since the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1048 It is illegal for anyone to practlM the 
diagnosis and treatment of animal diseases unless he or she is; (Da veterinary surgeon: or (2) a 
person whom name has been placed on the Sujmlementary Veterinary Begister. (Certain employees 
of Animal Welfore Societies are specially Uoensra. but it is intended that In ftiture all animal treatnoent 
diall he given by or under the direct supervision of members of the veterinary profasaion.) Not even 
a pharmacist may attempt to diagnose or treat an animal. Anyone may. of course, render ** first 
aid.** and an owner may— at his or her own risk— apply treatment. It la. of couim. a wise precaution 
to seek veterinary advice for any ailing •■nimki, and the sooner it is sou^t the more likely it is that 
good results will follow. 


BREEDS AND VARIETIES 
OF DOGS. 

Of recent years, dog breeding and showing have 
become speclaliaed occupations, which average 
people cannot be expected to take up without 
having adequate tlnie or resources at their dis- 
posaL Any amateur who wishes to breed for 
profit from pedigree animals should seek expert 
advice before attempting to do so. 

Dogs whl<fii are intended for shows or for pedi- 
gree breeding must be registeied. in the name of 
the owner, with the Kennel Qub. 1-4 Qarges 
Street, PtooadUly. London. W.l. 

The following are the breeds of dogs recognised 
by the Kennel Club for tbe purpom of separate 
Registration and Stud Book entxtea: — 

SPOBTOia BREEDS 
Hound Oioiip 

Afghan Hoonda Daohshunda (Wire- 

BMfnjlff haired) 

Basset Hounds Dadwhundfl Miniature 

Z (Wire-haired) 

Bloodhoimds ^rhounds 

Bdraola 

Dachahmula (Long- 
hailed) 

pnAhalmnda MlniatUZS 
(Long-haired) 

Dachshimdi (Smooth) 

Dachahunda Miniature 
(Smooth) 


Terrier Group. 


Finnish Spits 

Foxhounds 

Greyhounds 

Irish Wotfhoands 

Rhodesian Ridgebatfos 

Salokla 

WhlppeU 


Gim-dog Gnrap. 


Gordon Bettexa 
Irish Betters 
Pointers 

Short-haited 


Betrlevem (Curly 

<>»»*•*) ^ 
Betrleveii (Flat 


(OoMen) 


Betrleveri (Labrador) 
Spaniels (Clumber) 
Spsnlehi (Codkser) 
Spaniels (Field) 
Spaniels (Irish Water) 
Spaniels (Springer 


WeUb) 
8paiiiele@aBWx) 
Spaniels Weinuomners 


Airedale Terriers 
Australian Terriers 
Bedlington Terriers 
Border Terriers 
Bull Teniers 
Bull Teirieis (Minia- 
ture) 

Cairn Terriers 
Dandle Dlnmont Ter- 
riers 

Fox Terriers (Smooth) 
Fox Terriers (Wire) 
Irish Terriers 


Kerry Blue Terriers 
Lakeland Terriers 
Manchester Terriers 
Norwich Terriers 
Scottish Teniers 
Sealyham Teniers 
Skye Terriers 
Staffordshire Bull 
Terriers 
Welsh Terriers 
West Highland White 
Teniers 


NGN-SPORTING BREEDS. 
Non-iportiiig other than Toy. 


Alsatians (Gtermsn 

Shepherd Dogs) 
Bearded ColUes 
Boston Terriers 
Boxen 
Bulldogs 
BulImastUb 
Chew Chows 
Collies (Bough) 
Coillei (Bmootl^ 
Dalmatians 
Dobermanns 
Frendx Bulldogs 
Great Danas 
KeesbondB 
Mastlfto 
Newfoundlands 
Old TPngUah 

Dogs 


Poodles (Standard) 
Poodles (Miniature) 
Poodles (Toy) 
Pyrenean Mountain 
Dogs 

8t. Bernards 

Bamoyeds 

Schlpperkes 


Sheep 


Sehnauzen (Miniature) 
Shetland Sheepdogs 
ShlhTxus 
Tibetan Apsos 
Tibetan Spaniels 
Tibetan Terriers 
Welsh CoigiB (Cardi- 
gan) 

Welsh Corgis (Pem- 
broke) 


Toy Group. 

(TbiKimbiiMi (Long- Cavalier King Charles 
(Smooth- 


coat) 


Spa^els 


ooat) Miniature Plnachen 

English Tor Tetzlen JPapiUons 
(Bfodk and Ten) Pomeranians 

Griffons Pugs 

It^Greyhounds Yoikshixe Tenters 

King Charles Spaniels 



POOS 


Zs 


DOMESTIC FBTS 


A gepaxtttie lesteter, called a Breed Begister* Is 
kept by the Kemiel dub for each of the above 
bre^ or variety of breeds. A separate leglstei is 
•Iso kept for the following:— 


Setters (Crossbred) 
Betrievers (Xnterbred) 
Betrlevers (Crossbred) 


Spaniels (Interbred) 
Spaniels (Crossbred) 


the Continent of Europe ** truffle dog e” j ute 
enmloyed to locate the fbngl known as truffles* 
reOshed as a table deUeaey. 

The above paragraph S tu from ezhanstlve. 
and for those who wish to know moie of the char- 


A dog which is not rilgible for entry in any of the 
tSaoye registers may be entered in one of the 
following registers kept by the Kennel Club: — 


Any Other Variety 
Interbred Dogs 


Crossbred Dogs 


The fbllowlng breeds, among others, are eligible 
for entb^ in the ** Any Other Variety “ register: — 

(Italian 


^ia«ira.Ti Malamute 
Australian Kelpie 
Bovier Beige de 
Flanders 
Dacbbracke 
Groenendaels 
Hungarian Kavasz 
Hungarian Vislas 
Husky 
Iceland Dog 


Sheepdogs) 

MATlftnn TfairlAiMi 

Norwegian Buhunds 
Pedergo Ibioenoo 
Polish Sheepdogs 
Rottweilers 

Soft-coated Wheaten 
Terriers 
Tibetan Mastiff 


Any dog will be accepted for registration in the 
Obedience and Working Trials Record, irrespective 
of its ancestry, on condition that it competes only 
In Obedience Tests and/or Working^Tr^.^ 

Challenge Oertifloates are issued by the Kennri 
dub to certain Championship Shows for each 
breed or variety of a breed of which a sep^te 
register is kept. A dog aualifles for the title of 
Champion when it has won three Challenge Certiff- 
catee under three different Judges. 

In the limited space avidlable it is Impossible 
to describe the special characteiistics of the 
different breeds. The breeds recognised in Great 
Britain are eubject to constant review by the 
Kennel dub. and it is probable that the number 
will continue to be added to from time to time. 

The dog was probably the first animal to be 
domesticated in the true eense of the word, and 
the uses to which he has been put by mao are 
almost legion. Throughout the world dogs are 
employ^ to help protect herds and flocks, and 
Indeed the dog trained for shepherding plays an 
int^irral part In sheep management. The namM 
Foxhound. Deerhound, and Otterhound all 
indicate the spel^ uses to which dojwjtovc been 
put in tlra Chase, Greyhounds and Whippets ^ 
u^ in coursing, and work singly or m pans, 
rather than in packs. As their names indicuU. 

the various Setters and PointerB axe employed to 

indicate the exact whereabouts of game, ana 
Spaniels also are widely used as gun-d(^ Tm 
other uses to whl^ dogs have put in field 
sports include hunting over longb and dMflciOt 
conntry by small terriers, and going to earth to 
kill or bold badgen, foxes, and otters Fox 
IbrriezB. Dachshunds. Dandle Dlnmonto. ud 
So^^Tbrrten are among the tnw wWch 
been so employed. Dogs have played their inrt 
• too in mtertalnment: thus there apBperKNpDung 

were at S time wldebni^ aa traction ^m^ 
days, the Dalmatiaxi was a oaxilage 
dog. and modern scientist^ have ag- 

a lesolt 


acteristioB of the different varietiee of dogs, 
enoe ahould be made to such volumes as Book of 
the Doo by Brian Veaiy-Fitigerald (NidhoIsQa and 
Watson, London: 2 guineas) or ITorMnff Dogs «f 
the World by a L. B. Hnbbaxd (Sidgwick and 
Jackson Ltd., London: Ifis.) For gensral gul* 
dance on dog management, eee The JMaht Waiy to 
Keep Doom by R. C. G. Hancock (Elliott* Ktage- 
wood, Surrey: 68.) 

For present puxpoeeB it to, however, as a pet or 
companion that we are considering tile dog. end 
it must be agreed that many of the most sueoessfiil 
animals for this purpose am erosB-breeds or 
** mongrels.** There are many fisUacleB or un- 
substantiated generalisations regarding the 
relative merits of puie-breds and mongrels. 
This is in fact an intricate sdentlflo probloDi, and 
probably the simplest way of sominarisbig the 
true potion would be to say that, from the 
point of view of health and temperament, them am 
good. bad. and Indifferent spedmens among pure- 
bred and croes-bred animals. It is true that 
within a breed (or within a local communtty of 
mongrels for that matter) certain weaknenee or 
undesirable tintita may arise from beteditaxr 
defects. 

It may be noted that the word **dog** Is 
applied to the whole species, atthongh it is used 
also to denote the male as opposj^to^i^ tonsM, 
for whi^ the correct term to * btt^* Young 
fuiimala am referred to as ** dog pupptos** or 
** bitch puppies** lesp^vely. A m^ a nim al 
employed rdmlariy for breeding to known as a 
** stud dog.** and the oofresponding female aa a 

brood bitch.'* In hnnti^ drcteB the Foxhound 
is r^erred to as a ** hound,** and the term dog and 
bitcdi are employed only as prefixes to denote the 
sex. 


CHOICE OF BOO. 

However attractive the idea of keeping a dog 
may be. it to unwise and unkind to pniobaae or 
to accept one without very camful consideration. 
Dogs require r^lular feediw, grooming, wd 
else and. if they am to be allowed to riiow their 
full capabilities, constant ocmipaifianiffllp 
attention. Nothing is more patbetle than the 
unwanted dog, which inay liave hero pnretoued 
because of a passing wbim. and with whi^ no 
one appears to have ^ oounge to on 

the other hand, one to prepared to give all t]to 
necessary time and trouDle to the proper cam of 
the dog, the reward will be iwle. ^ „ 

The stoe of the ^oice to important. Hwy 
people keep dogs which am 
houses and for their parses. ^ ^e smaller the ?<« , 
the teas food, exercise, wd 
need, and the many varieties of tonier l^^kie a 
range from which suitoble choioes for most h ouse- 
holds may^be ^e. In any 
dog riiould not be chosen unless expert ad w 
has been taken about hto feeding and other 

HmSSSld’ dogs of six SS 

must be licensed. Licences may be obtained from 
any poet office (7f. ed. at present). 


HAliAGEMEMT OF TEE DOa 

Accommodation.— Dp till ^ 

cently moet dogs were kenxic^ down wt of 
doom. Thte practice has its 
day the majority pet do^ 


pOBitiOD under or I 

tian antomatloelly 1— 
vert to mo* 
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whSa in various countides on 
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dog Uw diould be allowed a place free from 
dnuuditB. and xeQnixee airing daily wtaen tbe dog 
leavei iUi bed in the moRiiDg« Wood-wool makes 
ezodlent bedding in oothocieee or where a medal 
etmctnie is pxoYided by way of dog-kennd, bot 
is inclined to be meny about the house, ae a dog 
will draw portions of it about the room as he 
leaves his bed. If straw is us^ it is best stuffed 
into a sack and made into a kind of mattress. 
An odd pieoe of linoleum fonns an excellent 
foundation to the dog's aleeping-box or kennel: 
it does not strike cold to the skin, is a alow con- 
ductor of heat, and has the advantage of being 
easily kept dean. particuJarly dmlng ilhieea. 
when there may be discharges and messes to be 
freauently cleaned up. until the animal can onoe 
more go out of doom. 


Bserdse.— Every dog should be ezeidsed 
regalaxly. but there is no need to over>exoroiae. 
and the practice of aUowing a dog (other than a 
large and athletic animal) to run behind a bicycle 
for mile after mile cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated. Two or three fairly short walks a day are 
sufficient for a small terrier, always provided that 
there la a garden in which he can play on fine 
days and some open space where he can run freely 
for a short thne. while still in the puppyhood 
stages, a dog ahould be trained to walk to heel 
and to beware of traffic. Even so. it is usually 
aafor to put him on a lead in busy thoroughfores. 
One point which, to the annoyance of the public, 
many dog-owners fail to realise, is that their 
animals would show much less tendency to light 
if allowed to investigate one another off the lead. 
A dog naturally feels aggressive if put on the lead 
Immediately a rival ha^ In sight. There are. of 
oourse. oertaJn dogs which attack others at sight; 
these are a pnblio nuisance, and should never be 
allowed looee on the streets. 

Tbe practice of allowing a dog to take his own 
exercise is to bedcmrecatea.espedally in towns and 
suburbs. The animal will be tempted to sniff into 
dustbins, and. if a male, will tend to follow a bitch 
In aeaeon or to take part in the unsavow *' dog 
partiea ** which are eo often to be seen. Furtber- 
moie. each an animal is usually responsible for the 
diagoating habit of fouling the pavements and 
gateways. In this ooniiection. It should be em- 
phaaM that dogs may quite easily be trained to 
defecate In the gutter, or on tbe grass verge, and 
BO avoid contamination of the pavement or 
oaniage-way. In some diatrlcta owners are liable 
to a fine If their dogs foul tbe pavement. 


Grooming and Wariiing.-— WhlM ahort-haired 
breeds need little or no attention to the coat, bar 
an occasional brisk rub down with a bruni or 
rough towel (which inddentally puts a pleasant 
gloss on the smooth-haired breeds), yet with the 
bng-halred breeds grooming should be carried 
out regularly, and if tbe habit is made a daily one 
it will not be forgotten so readily. Near& all 
doga love this procedure, and most dogs win 
actually ask for their daOy groom by Jumping on 
the table or bench on which it is carried out. 
Steel combs and bruahea are sold by many shops, 
principally com chandlers, though some store 
chemists also provide a suitable range of groom- 
ing kit for aD breeda There is a curious fotish 
current among many breeders that dogs should 
not be washed. There is no reason why, with a 
few simple precautions, a dte diould not be 
washed whenever it is sociaOiy necessary. The 
first precaution is to use a soapvthat does not con- 
tain an excess of soda. The srong washing-up 
soaps, excellent as they are for\certain purposes, 
are too irritant for a dog's sldn. While some 
of the toilet soaps suitable for human use may be 
employed for dogs, the special dog soaps and 
shampoos arc much better for the purpose. They 
are more suited to the dog's dcin and coat, and 
have better detergent properties. It is important 
not to have water that is too hot— as with a 
baby's bath, it should be possible to dip the point 
of one's elbow into the water and find that tt 
fdves a pleasantly warm sensation but Is easfly 
bearable. i.e.. tb mould not be above 0K~10O F. 
On emerging from a bath a dog will shake himself 
thoroughly, and then, if not curbed, will roll on 
the floor cur ground and speedily cover himself 
with dust or dlrtt It is therefore necessary to 
give him a brisk rob down with old (but clean) 
towelling, whereupon he may be allowed to dry 
off in a warm place free from draughts or. in good 
weather, put on a lead and taken for a brisk walk. 
In the case of many of the long-ooated breeds it 
is customary to have them trimmed' at the begin- 
ning of summer, and this is a sensible precaution 
that may avoid a good deal of dJetreas during hot 
weather. The smaller long-haired dogs in 
particular, such as Scottish TerrierB. suffer unduly 
from the heat If their coats are grown too long. 


lEEDlNa OP THE DOG. 


Tralnlnf.— •Patience combined with the gift of 
putting youzadf in the dog's place is the chief 
requisite for sucoesifol education. It is most im- 
portant to encourage regularity of habit, as an 
animal will otrriondy team very much more 
quickly if hla dally waDB. meala. and grooming 
takepnoeaitfUriyoonataiit tfanea. A quiet firm- 
Bern m the Ideal method, and a puppy ahould learn 
eaiiy that a oommand fe a oonunand, and moat he 
bbiwed. There la no need to shout and make an 
exhibition effoneaeff, or to race in clrclea after a dia- 
ohediant poppy; if these things are dene, the 
anfawAi wfil never become eo well trained as it 
otherwise would. Again, tt ia rather xldicalona to 
chasftiiB a poppy o/fer he has somewhat belatedly 
decided to come to heel: quite oMoualy. he win 
then bo liable to think that he has done wrong in 
actually coming to heel. Whatever happena. tt 
must never be that the dog beoameamaator; there 
is no more unbecoming afeht than that of a person 
with a frankly dlaobedlent dog, and If tbe animal 
be large and powerfiil tt may prove a menace to its 
owner and to the puhUc. 

Puppies tbould be hoose-trained at an early 
stane. If care and thought are given to the 
maM. the animal win soon leam not to make 
maasae In the house. However, tt la very stupid 

and than, out of abaer vexation, chaatlse tt for 

two lioam or 00 at first, they win soon team not to 

makaamoBU TUPywnwag* ***— tw 

the ittfot phme rather than aoold thsBt for dohig so 
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Meat, usuaUy beef. Is generally regarded as the 
staple artkde of the dog's diet. It must be 
pointed out. however, that although the dog is 
natuiaBy a carnivore (flesh-eater), ordinary meat 
(muscle or " fleeh ”) is not a completely aaequnto 
Bks certain fiseton which the wild dog 


(muscle or " flesh ”) is not a completely adequate 
diet, and lacks certain fisetors which the wild dog 
would find in the blood, bones, liver, and other 
organs of bia pn^. Furthermore, it has been 
proved edentUfealiy that dogs can thrive on a 
meatteas diet. In spite of these re s e rv a tions, 
however, meat must be regarded as an excellent 
artfele of food, and if properly supplemented will 
prove very satisfactory. In leoommendatioDB 
whiob have recently been made in America (Dr. 
B. B. Bpeebnan. of the U.B. Department of Agri- 
outture) tt to suggested that meat (beef, lamb, 
mntton. or boneflesb. providing that the last Is 
fed regularly and not spasmodically) or meat 
BubatituteB (fish, milk, eggs, etc.) should con- 
atitura one-balf of Ihe dady ration, and that the 
remainder v^nn ld oomprlae appT *wH”**»-****y equal 
parte of cereal sabetonoea (bread, bknulte) and of 
vegetoblee (cairote. spinach, onioD. beet, etc.). 
It la pdnted out that many don do not accept tbe 
vegetable material readily. On this baste, tbe 
approx i mate qnantltiea of food required by adult 
doin have been oaloulatod as foUowB^— 


JTeWofdoa, 

SMai food tier dtw. 

lib. 

2 08. 

101b. 

12,08, 

26 Jh, 

lllh. 

601b. 

2 lb. 

761b. 

S)lb. 

1001b. 

41 lb. 

1601b. 

61 lb. 

2261b. 

7 tth 
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^ PWianl and laebUing biteh requite special 


Donslderation. The fbod lequirements are rerr 
increased in a bitdi which Is canring 


which take little exercise, or which tend to put on 
fiat easllr. will require leas. Ckmmum is 


apples, espedallr towards the end of the 
ormally. appetite is not a complete gui 


^ .ESfiS. ^ ^ ^ requirements, but in pregnancr and 

over-feed or to under-nouriEdii. lactation nWifth mn^. nAt Vm a.iinvMM4 tn m 

Meat is probabl- ’ — ‘ : : :1_: 


not be allowed to go 
1 for a heavilr pregnant 


• preference bitch to require over one and a half times her 
(ptobablr throi^ habit) to yroll-cpoked meat, normal amount of food, and in lactation her 
to anjr event, the meat sho^d n^ be “over- requirements will increase stiU tother. hOlklBa 


to anjr event, the meat sho^d n^ be “over- requirements will increase stiU tother. ] 
doiw.'* M thm is rabstantial evidence that most excellent article of diet at this time; ^ 
prolom;^ heating destroys mu^ of the food there is no better way (ap^ from comm 
value of the meat protein. Fisk is an excellent preparations) of replacing the «"«v which the 
substitute, ^ere n^ be no anxiety about the mt^ is iMoM to her own puppies, 
gre^ with whi^ a dog swallows lumps.of meat . Up to the age of three wem or so. ptipptef need 


and also negleota to masticate them. The troth have mother's only, but at any time after 
of the dog am for troitug meat, he is not concerned this it is a sound poUcy to give them additional 
with biting hfs food up small: indeed, his salivary food, and so spare the mother and also render 
glands contain no digestive ferments, as te the weaning (at fr^ six to eight weeks) a o^uol 


case with some other animate. 


At first a little cow's milk or one of the 


Milk is almost essential during pregnancy and commercial ** dog-milk " preparations may be 
lactation (see below), and may well be Included given, and gradually the puppies rhould be en- 
In normal dietaries. Whether or not tones couraged to eat solid food. Eggs (if they can be 
should be fed la a matter which has been hotly spared), wholemeal bread in milk, or even finely 
debated, but to mature household dogs the minced meat may be given, at first In very small 
evidenoe suggests that they are unnecessary, amounts but later in larger quantities. If this 
(The teeth of racing greyhounds, which receive a process is carefrilly carried out. there will be to 
** sloppy '* diet, are quite as good as those of the less trouble at and after weaning time. After 
average household dog.) Bone-feeding is respon- weaning, puppies should receive five or six meals 
Bible for much trouble, including constipation, a day. and this number may be out down gradually 
actual impaction of the rectum, and lodgement unto two or three only axe given to the fiilly 
of pieces of bone in the mouth or throat. The grown dog. (The smaller breeds are fliUy grown 
value of bones is, of eouise, that they contain at about a year.) More meat or meat substitutes 
large quantities of e m cn M al minmal subrtances, and milk, and lese cereal ta vegetable matter, 
tt^to this reason tbe inclusion in the diet of Chould be ICd to the growing dog as oomp^ 
bone-meal, or ofsteamedtonc-^r, or, preferably, with tbe adult. This fret is important, as the 
a mineral supplement, is recommended. Only substances present in meat and milk are required 
very quantities of these substances are to lasing down the gro^g ttaes. Nemth^ 

required. lass, the energy portion of the ration is Importuit. 

Bread is an article of food which Is often over- and the cereal or v^table ah^d be nutiJtioiM 
looked in tbe case of the dog. but there is no and not fibrous. Xt is pos^Ie to rear puppto by 
doubt that wholemeal bread is very suitable hand from Wrth if the blt^ to my resara 
Indeed, provided it is not fed to excess. ^ dfe. » JSf iiSS 

The answer to the question whether a dog 
requlre8vegetablesi8.lnthemain.no. From the 

Vitamin C standpoint they are quite unnecessary, mlto for Pj®jWteB are to beiroomm^^ 
since it haa been shown that a dog manufactmes milk 
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tf (Mferw win mate many ttanes. A dos and 
bHdi that an kept toeether aJl the time will pn>- 
widy twhaye natnnlly. Irat under dameetloatlon 
both dogaand bttchea usnaUy beoQme promleooous. 
lAany Utchee will In fact aooept aerrioe firom 
dttfennt malee on different days, and the pbeno- 
mencm of euperfecundstion. i,e^ the produotton of 
a litter that Is fathered by hoo malee. may ooonr. 
It ii thenfom wise to retain etiiot oontiol of the 
mtdi throughout the whole of the three weeks or 
so the is in eeeson. At the end of season the bitdh 
peases into a state of ** metoestniB ** if abe baa not 
oonoelyed. 

If a biteh oonoelTeB. abe canieB her puppies foot 
a period of about nine weeke. Them la. howerer, 
a normal yailatkm of flfby-eiicht to seventy daye. 
and puppies bom before the fifty-eighth day 
sametimee live. The number of puppies bom 
vailea with hn^: in the smaller terriere it ia 
usually from four to six. but in Airedales and 
Alsatians the number may be eight to ten. and the 
larger breeds tend to have even mon offspring 
at a time. Birth usually takes place fairly easily 
in the larger breeds, but there is cxften much 
difficulty in the case of the short-legged breeda, 
eo^ as Soottlsb and Sealyham Terriers. Pekingese 
and Dachshunds. In some breeds, in fiact. the 
problem is one that la giving serious conoem to 
veterinary surgeons and breeders. 

A abort while before her puppies are due, a bitch 
will ** make her bed.** Owners are often amaeed 
at the destruction of soft ftunishlngs. or even of 
wall-paper, that a previously weU-behaved bitch 
may cany out at this time: It is therefore by far 
the best to provide a suitable box (If the animal 
has not one already). A smooth flooring such as a 
strip of linoleum serves for the bitch to give birth 
to her puppies. Her instinct to tear up every- 
thing given to her for bedding may lead to enffoea- 
tloo of the puppies by pieces of bedding. Pro- 
vided labour occurs in a warm room, it is some- 
times better--«€oordlng to the tempomment of 
the taitcb-^ remove each puppy as it is bom, 
pladiig a warm bottle underneath, and bring it 
back to the mother when the last birth has 
oocurrecL At this time the bitch Should be 
watched caieftilly for any discharge firom the 
vulva or for any evidence of straining. If either 
of these occurs without results, it is advisable to 
send for help as early ae poesible. especially in the 
caae of the smaller breeds. Many hundreds of 
bitches are lost through neglect at this time, and 
uanoUy because it was not suspected that any- 
thing was wrong. If the discharge becomes 
Moody, or green, help Should be obtained at once 
if no puppy is delivered. Blmllaily, any great 
delay between births is a matter for conoem. The 
afterblTub usually follows the puppy wHbln a few 
minutes, but puppies are sometimes delivered in 
their foetal membranes, and in this case the latter 
should be gently but qnickiy removed. It to quite 
normal for the umbtlkal cord to remain attached 
to the puppy, but the Utob wlU ncmially break 
It by biting through it. 

The mother wlU wash and attend to the new 
bom puppieB. and after the taat to bom It to a 
good idea to bum all tbe mees and to provide 
dean newspaper, but do not wony or frighten the 
biteh more than to necessary. For the care and 
ftedlng of the bitch and her puppies see the 
sectfonB on Management and Feeding. PupDte 
Uke ktttene, are bom with their eyes dosed, but 
open them after about nine daye— there again 
being oooslderable variation. 

The phenomeiiaD of paeodopngnaiioy to oom- 
man to bitdieB. and indeed to a minor degree it to 
pflobobly pree ent In meet bitohes following an 
metme wlMiout conoepticn. In aome btidMa. 
however, preemnably tboee wlUi etrong materoai 

S fhe dumges in the ovary maybe aqoom- 
by exterael signs of **pbiuitom** or 
i- niMffnsney. These may indude not 
but actual fimotioiiJng of the 

, and the making of a •* *• 

rthe' 


I Just M If bar puppies wem really due. 
IS duration of pseudopiefnanor to 


advice can solve the mystery, and radlographical 
have often nfiflBsnjrv to 

aaovtain the truth, partkjnji^m AM httohes of 
the heavier breeda. It might be well to note, at 
this point, that there to another condition of the 
older biteh that to known as Pyemetm. This 
condition usually reveals itself at the same time 
ns the ghost pregnancy (and to sometimes a patho- 
togioal extension of it) but to aneompanfed by 
oonsklerahle disturbance of health, coupled in 
many Jnstances with purulent dtochaxge firom the 
vagina. A bitch which to off-colour In the weeks 
following pregnancy, or which develops a discharge 
firom the vulva (especially one which to dark in 
colour), may well be a pyometra subject. Tbe 
disease to most serious, and often requires suigical 
interventien. As the best chance of success to to 
operate or otherwise deal with early, a veterinary 
surgeon should be consulted immediately. 


DISEASES AED INJHBIES OF THE 
DOG. 

Canine Distemper and ** Faia-dtotemper ** 
(Including so-called ** Bard-pad **).-\-lt has long 
been recognised that the commonest and most 
serious disease of dogs throughout world to 
canine distemper. I>ogB of all ages, and breeds 
are eusoeptible. and no dog to free fi^ the risk 
of infection unless it has recovered fitnn the 
disease or has acquired an immunity for other 
reasons (tee F8(2). Tbe disease to caused pri- 
marily by a minute agent known as a filterable 
virus ieee P7(2). which may be of varying type In 
that it will attack the body in different ways. 
Thus some strainB of the vtrus are known as 
** iieurotropio *' because they show an affinity for 
the nervous system. Bometlmes a dog will 
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apparently recover firom an attack of distemper, 
only to succumb later to ** fits ** or other nervous 
manifestatlonB due to permanent damage to the 
oentral nervous system by the virus. Often, 
however, tbe virus to not fatal hi Itself, but will 
lower the dog’s restetanoe and permit .the entry 
or the activity of bacteria that may lead to 
pneumonia or other serious effects. These so- 
called ** secondary invaders.** as the bacteria are 
termed, may prove as hannfiil as tbe original 
virus. Ind^, once these bacteria have set to 
work it to too late to expect tbe best results from 
the use of eerum, and whether or not tbe dog will 
live through will depend upon tbe severity of tbe 
attack, the dog's powers of restetanoe. and good 
Dursiiig. It to therefore most huportant either 
to prevent tbe disease by vaccination or to be 
able to send for veterinary attention (and hence 
for on Injection of serum) immediatelv an attack is 
suspected. Any puppy which to listless or off 
its food, or which may throw a fit. or which to 
obviously unwell with other symptoms (e.p., 
cough or diarrboea) may well be in tbe early stages 
of distemper, and it to then (not tbe next day) that 
help should be sought. Many thousands of 
puppies (and older dogs) that have been injected 
with serum in tbe early stages of tbe disease have 
become perfectly normal within forty-eight hours. 
On the other band, tbe number of dogs that die 
in Great Britain alone from distemper and 
dtotemper-like Infections must assume enormous 
proportions. Distemper to a highly Infectious 
disease, and ft to important that toe owner of an 
infected animal should do hto best to avoid 
contact ^h other dogs, ferrets, or mink. Fenets 
and minx are very susceptible to canine distemper. 
On the other band, human beings and cats are 
net snseeptSble to canine distemper, and tbe ao- 
oalled dtotemper of oata to quite a distinct disease. 

A highly satisffietory means of vaccinating 
puppies against dtotemper wae worked out about 
1920-80, and thto— named the ** Lafdlaw-Dnn- 
Un ’* after Its two inventors— has since afforded 
protection to thousands of animals. Modem 
vaodaea are based on a vims which has been 
modified by growth on devrioplng egg embryos: 
or, mote reosntly, in tissue onlture. Puppies 
should be vaoelnated when they are 10-12 weeks: 

prior to this age the immunity indiioed by tbe 

vaodne may not develop eatiefactoilly. Alter 

vaodnatlon the puppy requitee aome time, pos- 

riUy 2 weeks, before an immunity to estabUshed. 
SomethMe vaoeinated dogs enffer 
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dtotoiDper-Uk» bUrib flue to •• eeoondarj Invaden ** I 
cauBlxw disease on their own account; or because' 
they weie aLready Infected when vaccinated. 
VarlBiits of distemper of which “hard pad *’ is an 
example may also overwhelm a vaccinated dog’s 
Immunity, idhough this is uncommon with modem 
vaccines, sinoe several distemper strains are used 
in their production. Hrperimmune serum, 
which is collected from animals previously 
hypmimmunlsed against distemper, is available 
and can hmnediately aid the dog suffering ttom 
distemper but its effect is short-lived (7' 10 days). 


Ihfeetloas Bepatitia or Bubarth’s Disease. — 
Another virus disease of dogs (and foxes) is known 
as Rubarth’s disease, after one of its discoverers, 
now known as infectiouB hepatitis. This disease 
hM been recognised in Sweden ever since the 19308. 
but in Great Britain only since the end of the war. 
The condition is extremely sudden in onset, and an 
affected dog may be found dead. Many cases are. 
however, mild, and in some instances only one 
or two out of a large group of dogs have been 
affected. The changes seen after death vary, but 
the pniitagH in the liver cells are usually character- 
istic. Speciflc treatment is not yet established 
as in the case of the dlstemper-like conditions, 
although the adminlstratlou of antibiotics iaee PO) 
may prevent the effects of secondary infection. 
An effective vaccine is now produced and often 
combined with the distemper chick embryo 
vaccine. A dog ie thereby protected against both 
these diseases. 


y6pIufttiai--»inflamination of the UdDsys is 
unfortunately aH too common in dogs, sm m 
adult maSesm particular them is a hiSmcidsnes 
of chronic kidi^ damage. One of the symptoms 
a marked thirst. Sometimes this condition Is 
eequel to an infection known as leptofpfmsft. 
which calls for prompt veterinary treatment If 
death or permanent dunage Is not to follow. It 
'» always worth while seekbg professioDal advice 
or a dog that drinks excessively or has a some- 
what characteristic type of bad breath. A 
vaccine which gives a good Immunity aminst the 
mo common forma of leptoapiroiii is availableu 


Anal Glands, which are (bund in the dog and hi 
other carnivora, often give rise to trouble. Anl- 
mals which ** rub tbemselves along the ground 
are not necessarily affected vrith ** wonns,'* bat 
with impaction of these two little glands, which 
are situated one on each side of the anus. They 
secrete a peculiar dark-coloured, very offensive 
fluid, which sometimes is not discharge prcgwrly 
and causes the animal great discomfort. Ibe 
glands in such cases should be relieved periodically. 
These who do not mind this somewhat dirty tadc 
may perhaps learn how to do It themedves. 
Occasionally, segments of tapeworm are respon- 
sible for the impaction, but usually the trouble 
has nothing to do with worms. 'Whenever a dog 
pays considerable attention to his anus, this im- 
paction should be suspected. Actual infection of 
the glands Is also fairly common, and demands 
expert attention. 


Chnine Hysteria (called ** fright disease** or , 
**nmning flits** in the U.8.A.) is an alarming ’ 
but not neoeinrlly serious condition (in that it can 
often be cured very readily) which appears to 
arise ftom a variety of exciting jaiuaes. The 
affected animal rushes around wildly, often 
screaming and howling, and obviously loses all 
■wwaw of wbereaboots or ability to recognise 
people. After a more severe attack (and there w 
all degrees up to a full epileptiform fit) the dog 
may appear Quite exhausts, but returns to 
noxmaL Sometimes there are many at^ks m 
one day. The dog will not wilftilly attack people 
during a bout of hysteria— at Inst, tl^ has 
been the experience of the writer— but is 
diflOcult to oontroL Apart fttan that 

the dog does itsrif no grievous bo^ 
there is Itttle that can be done until 
has snbslded. Then the animal should be kept 
as Quiet as posrible and given a tranquillise r* . . 

HysUnria may be an hereditary taint, deriv ed 
from one or other parent. Di certain drcira- 
stanoes, however, » n»y 
tiioirnr|ii.i nftim*]*- TlierB STB seveiBl possible 
0UM8 (IlKlhldllW IWIBfttM). but » 
the bleaching agent— nitrogen trichloiWe » 
«A^^?-^Splwd for some W J?* 
msnufkctnxe of flour, end hence presgnt 
SSdSd certain dog bIsouHe. Meed, toe 
dear toonstratlon toatagjne 

SSt 

been frnind not 

already been a marked decline in toe tnddenoe of 

hysteria due to dietary foctOES. 

human being and to manyotott to 


DlMases oT toe Bar, espedaffy of the outer ear, 
are very common in dogs. The dog’s outer ear 
is somewhat mom complicated than is our owm 
and the drum is set more deeply. Bence tt Is 
easy for wax and dirt to accumulate, for varim 
parasltee to establish themaelvecL and flnr in- 
flaimnatory conditions to result. The word 
" canker ” (which has no predse sdentiflo mean- 
ing) is sometimes applied by lay people to toe 
more serious or chremio forms of inflammation of 
the outer ear It is not diflBcult to dia gno se 

"ear trouble." as the affected animal usually 
shakes its head or worries or scratches its ear a^ 
rubs it along the ground. The ears should be 
inspected regularly to see that toere is no gxto 
accumulation of wax or dirt, potton-wow 
twisted on to the end of a matchftlck or oru^ 
stick is quite satisfactory for cleaning out toe 
eu. providing care Is taken. A dog whldi is 
oontinually worrying tta ear, or 2? 

which are obvloualy dtaeaaed. toould lyt be^- 
tocted, as the sooner expert treatment Is hem 
the more readUy ^^ll the cpndlt w %,cu»A 
Even if the lining of the ew is 
through inflammatory reactioih and the nonen 
SSroeduded, stffl po^te fot • Ptaslto 
operation to be .perfor med. 
such caaee 

wav A percentage of hmammatory oonditipiis 

of toe outweeX asBodated wito w 

In sudi an event treatment wlto ^em snu* 
mange prepaxatioDS should be oanled out. 

Dsafness in certain white dogs {f4f- 1& aome 
! Bun Terriers), eppeaw tojie^ewattari^si^ 
Quite inoiirahle. Old dowofty beooBMMM, 
^ deafiM to been piodito expeitontw 
toTcSSgtoto by to^ 

I diet. 


fmd are often the reBa» w mjwy. — 

J^OT^itoarges ftoinjM 

In younger dogs ewwflally .tt w> weg* 
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ally prone to eye dJeease, but the remarkably un- 
wholeBome appearance of flome affected eyes in this 
bi^ la not neoeaaaxily evidenoe that recovery la 
unlU^y. Steps abould be taken toensoxe that the 
does not infliot further Injury on an already 
disea^eye. Gat 8crat<dies are a frequent source 
m Jnflanunatory condltlonB of the d^s eye. 
Eyes must never be neglected, for the conse* 
Quences are serious. 


ada Diseases are common In dogs, and may be 
contagious. Among the common oontagiouB 
causes of skin disease are lice, mange mites and 
flea& Liqe and mange mites (except for demodex) 
m killed by modem Insecticides such as benzene 
hexachlorlde (gammexane) although two appli* 
cations at a 10-14 day inte»n^l are required to 
destroy the young stages which are within the 
insecticide-resistant eggs at the first dressing. 
The flea actually on ihe dog, la only one of four 
stages In the life cycle of the flea: the others are in 
tb» houM or dog's bedding. Insecticides used for 
flea control should therefore be applied every week 
or 10 days during the summer to kill the young 
fleas as they hatch and infest the dog. The dog's 
bedding should be discarded or cleaned. The dog 
also suffers from other skin caused by 

systemic disorders for which expert attention to 
required. 


Diseases of the Teeth and Gums are very com- 
mon in household dogs. A serious systemic 
disease, such as distemper, may leave the euamel 
of tlM j^th permanently pitted, hence *' distemper 
teeth.** More serious than this, however, to a 
form of pyotTlKea. which to really a disease of the 
gums rather than a primary disease of the teeth 
themselves. The margins of the gums become 
red and swollen, and may bleed easily. As the 
condition progresses the teeth may become 
kxMened. Particles of food become lodged be- 
tween the teeth or between teeth and gums, and 
add to the inflammation and to the styirfi of the 
breath. 

T^ disease may, if unchecked, become very 
serknis. In many oases extraction of one or 
more teeth is indicated, but unfortunately It to 
not always possible to do this. The condition 
demands expert attention. 

Another oonunon condition of dogs* teeth to 
the deposition around them of ** tartar.** This 
should be removed by sealing or by special use 
of dental farceps. Some breeders and others 
may tbonsdvea have teamt how to carry out 
these operations with the requisite skill and care, 
but th^ are not easy to the amateur, and it is 
essential that no harm be done to the animal's 
salt ttasues by injudidons use of the instruments. 
Ordinary dog-ownen are strongly advised to 
take thdr dogs to a veterinary surgeon in onto 
to have the ** tartar ** removed. 

Most puppies tose their flist or ** milk ** teeth 
quite regularly between the ages of three and 
flve months, but sometimes there to dUBculty and 
the primary teeth are nob died properly. These 
cases dionld be treated by a veterinary surgeon 
before the permanent teoth are thrown out of 
ibeir proper alignment. 

One hears very much about ** teething fits ** in 
puppies, and while these occur, owners should be 
eery earefitl to eDsare that a ** teething fit ** to 
not a sign of dMempar. which often starte with a 
fit. As pnpptos of Oito age are so soaoeptible to 
distemper, it to advisable to seek profeasional 
advice dionld any fonn of flt ooeni. It may save 
nmoh time, money, and trouble, and even the 
animal's UfB. 


Infested by a spoctosof ** roundwonn ** (a oreature 
which Is a dirty-white colour and In diape some- 
what resembles the oommoD earthworm) and by 
Bcweral species of "tapeworm." which are also 
whitish but which are flat ana are made up of 
n^y small eeonents Joined to a little " head " 
whkili to attadi^ to ^ liniitt of the gut. In 
spite of an that is said, tapeworms as suofa are 
rarely responslblo fbr muofa barm to the dog, 
although they can. of ooune. prove debflitattaig 
and dionld be removed. TheyareanutoaDce,and 
attempts to remove them diould he made to sd- 
rointetration of the appropriate drug. Oooa- 
fdonally. segments of worm are responsible for 
impac^n of the ducts of the anal gkindi (see 
above). 

The ronndwonns may be eztremdy serious in 
jpvms puppies, in which they cause stuntiiig, 

pot-belly.** hatsbnesB of ooat and dangerous or 
fata! illness. Fortunately, modem anti-round- 
worm preparations are availaUo for animate of 
this age. Once over the age ofl4-8 months dogs 
rarely suffer serious Ulness fkm roondwonns, 
although these may cause occasumal vomiting, or 
even diarrhoea, and some loss of coat and bodily 
condition. It to now known that puppies are 
infected before birth from then mother. It to 
therefore desirable to keep down the Inddenoe 
of roundworms in the mother^-and In dogs 
generally^-and fortunately the modem prepara- 
tions are— mlikc some of the old-flishioned ones— 
safe In use and unlikely to cause dlgoBtive dtotur- 
banoes. From all that has been said above 
owners will realise the necessity of taking pro- 
fesdonol advice about young dogs which arc ill, 
and any algns of " worms *' hi young puppies — 
either in the stools or by senne obvious intestinal 
upset or bloated appeoranoe of the belly— should 
be acted upon. One last word about this aspect 
of worms— do not assume that your adult dog 
has ** tapeworms " unless see some evidence 
in his stools. There are so many ** stons of 
worms " that veterinary surgeons must at times 
get a little tired of beito assured that ** My dog 
has worms " because of some trivial habit con- 
nected with appetite. 

There to, however, another side to the study of 
tapewonni^ and one which to not generally 
realised. The tapeworm which to found in the 
dog lepresento one stage in the life-cycle. The 
egg^ which are present in the ripe segment passed 
by the dog, develop, not in the outside world, but 
in another animal altogether. Urns one of the 
commonest tapeworms in this country has an 
intermediate stage, as it to called, in the flea, 
and it is when the flea is eaten to the dog that 
this intermediate stage develops Anther to become 
a tapeworm. Another tapeworm has an inter- 
mediate stage which develops in the sheep, and 
a third has one which develops in the ox. There 
to a fourth tapeworm which has an Intermediate 
stage which may develop in man. to set up 
serioos dtoeases m certain oases. Children may 
become inlteted through handling the dog, and 
so piddng up the eggs, whtob may then lie eaten 
through putting the hands in the mouth. The 
dogs which are most likely to be Infested are those 
which have the Opportunity to eat freshly killed 
sheep and other food-anlmato. An ordinary 
household dog to not likely to be infested, and 
people diould not worry unduly In this connec- 
tion, provided they do not allow their dogs to 
stray into the wrong places. It is Illegal to 
allow dogs to enter a daughter-house, but un- 
fortunately one often sees dogs In such places. 

uiie wo|gg ortunitie8 of tapeworm re-lnfection may 


Tmnoins, ttmimting tna.Hgp ii.T it tumours (** esn- 
oera **) are rdatlvely very common In the doe— 

t^ more nonasQM bem ta lke d and written Space does not permit of a detailed account, but 
•bout vmw *' m dogs tibaa about any other toe following examples of growdis may be men- 
CjUiine mbleot. Aoeordisg to aome people, Uoned: a prolltoation of warte on ^ ddn of 
" woniis " am the root of naarlr aU doggy aviL puppiei (uiuany disappear spontaneoudy); a 
aiM ao knMM a teto ragntoily " wormed " aS tone canoer of the tonaU in midSuo-aged m older 
^ Theaa hdieft are frankly dogs of both aexea: cancer of the mammary 

m^ihota are vwy different, and gtoads to bitdna (both ittouiable); fiitty growths 
an afeatad In as brief a fkahlcm as poasfliie in the ofthe vagina of tdtohea (amenable to operetlon). 
foflofwiDg eentonoee. In this eouotry doge are Space does not allow of the dtoomskm of other 
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dMMjtat it Aould be ^ted ont that does an CATS. 

eSo^ueipedal^^ fonner. *Ib°?hOQis^td ^ t**® Bcn^ xema^ 

TThloh oQotains a tabercolai person, the dog *®ctfon apply equa^ to cato an d wjU not 
should be watched fbr any atena of lilneea. a^ repeated unncoeesaifly In the foliowtaig parap 
the thought entertained that be mi^t be leepon- trrapha 
Bible far the ftother spread of the^Qsm. a 
dlsousskm on ringworm see the appropriate head- 


ing In the section on the oat (Z12). 

Aoeidenta and Ihhirias.— In these days ot 
swiftly moTlng motor transport, street accidents 
to dogs are extremely common, liany could be 
prerented by training the animal to walk to 
heel, by the use of a lead in busy tborougbfan^ 
and by not sUowing dogs to roam the streets 
nDaooompanied>-a thoroughly bad habit. Some- 
times the victim escapee with a scare and a few 
bnilBeB, and at othere death ie mercifully ewifU 
In the vast majority of accidents, however, a 
more or leae seriods injury is incurred, and if the 
unhnai is unabic to move, the police should be 
notified immediately. Hie dog is best left quiet, 
and it is not recommended that attempts be 
made to administer brandy cur other stimxMicd 
** ptimulants ** nnless help is markedly delayed. 
Excessive haemorrhage may to some instances 
be prevented by oommon-aense application of 
prindples teaxni in first-aid oonrsoa. 

Oto of the oommonest accidents to dogs. 
cspecbUly to young dogs, is a ftacturc involving 
the head of the fiemur, or thigh-bone. Inability 
to put one of the bind 1^ to the ground, or to bear 
any weight on tbia limb, is an indication of such 
an injury. <Tbis injury may occur also from 
faiuny off a cUgir or walL) Professional help is. 
of course, required in such cases. 

Cuts and Bruisos, if not seriooB. may be treated 
at home as in the esse of human beings. The 
ibdiecriminate use of ttaM^ure of iodine is not to 
be recommended, and spirit- alone makes a more 
satisfactory dressing in most cases. Simple 
washing ai^ removal of dirt are usually suffleient. 
oomhlnod. perhaps, with modem antiseptic oint- 
ments or other preparatJons. The dog (and alro 
the cat) aie very liable to sepsis, and it is b^ hi 
such cases to send for proper assistanoe <^ly. or 
there may be grave trouble. It Is probable that 
in nature many of the fieah-eating animate end 
their lives as victiiiis of the sepsis following 
wounds. .. , 

Iniuries from oat-somtebes are cxceewtagly 
oomroon, as are bites from other doss. Th^ 
are seriour.. as they more readily res^ In septic 
places. The scratch car bite 
trates quite deroly. leaving a pocket wbteb fllte 
up wttS pus. This pus may spr^ under the 
skin to form sinuses. Never neglect such places. 

Oonelusion.--Ther8 are a few concluding remarks 
on the treatment of the diseases of the dpg:^ 
a) It is not correct that *_* water sh^d be 
withheld from a si^ dog.” 
animal which Is uidng ^ter — ^ -i., 
whidi is drhikhig exoessiyf^, snould have its 
water intake 


BREEDS AND VABIB31B8 OP CAT. 

The following breeds and varieties are neog- 
nteed for regtetiation purposes by the Governing 
Council of the Cat Fancy:—* 


lons-htivffd Cati. 


Black 

'White (Blue-eyed) 
White (Onnge-eyed) 
Bine 

Bed Tabby 
Red Self 
Oream 


Tortoiseshell 

Tortoises^-and- White 

Blue Cream 

Brown Tabby 

C^chlUa 

Smoke 

Silver Tabby 


ShOTi‘haired CaU. 

Black Spotted 

Wliite Buesten Blue 

British Blue Manx 

Oeam Abyssinian 

Tortoiseshell Siamese (Seal-pointy 

Tortoteesbell-and-Wblte Siamese (BIue;point^) 
Sfiver Tabby Siamese (Chocolate- 

Brown Tabby pointed) 

Bed Tabby 

Ma^erel-striped Tabby 

Pedigree breeding and riiowlng are praetM 
with a very small fraction of the totol oat popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and the i|^oi|My of tbeae 
remarks will be concerned with the ordinary 
household cat. Nevertheless, to reomt yean 
there appears to have been a copsid^hle Incrm 
in pedigree cat breeding. Kegistretlon— which is 
essential for sbowfau: and pe^gree 
controlled by the Cioveming (^imcU of the Oat 
Fancy. Many of the breeds listed above have 
their own Boclctles, which are afllUated to toe 
Governing Coundl. The addresseg and parU- 
culare of these and other cat societies and cluba 
may be had on application to toe secretary of the 
Governing CouncU. The_ two most Pwuter 
varieties of cat are toe Blue Persian and the 
Siamese, and an exclusive show Is held for each or 
them. In addition to these shows there fi^ 
big Champion^p Shows open to every varlCTy of 
and short-haired cat, while toerem classes 
foT^ts and kittens at some of toe Agricultural 
Shows. 

CHOICB OF CAT. 

Although there are. as noted above, many 
varieties of cat, most SSSi 

tu) Ofdlmry fw Sj™ 




b5trfi^>'a«wwe 

a doc alto«ether. It may. l» jg? 5S^^3Swe^ homdioSA «toM 

dlabotaiaiidihonldbetafcratotlieTOtfoitertto become died eo noUoeal^ and 

(2) There have been such JK?J53l??S flISfu tK? orobably irolfer toss from ftir-balling. 
tathefleldofvetorinaJTMUBstootlcstMt to ^7 PtoWiy jong-haited «tB are to 

■■oAlW. mtle to to ^ SSSHlrt to -U1 obvtototo I 


castrated or 


jssssSi to d<s iSd sur ^ 

flf ♦.>!« 'RatbJ Veterinary College, and toere te ^ nmwe hntMntant oues- 


tbe past yean at the BoyaJ Vetofimry College, 
imd at other centres 

‘ and toe anwBtoetlc risk te now small 


«rWadp!.*.!l«Lfc?.»r^^ 

^tbeee ctaaiaclertBtlos 
Dot to 

^ySHtoSStoTtoidi^^ 



imuHTs. The principal obldbtom to 


&& te m£7oiriira reterimi^mrseoD’fl 
premises, wtere there te akiUed aretotanoe. 


wander when 
nionsers. The 
that they seeni 
tinuously. In 


_ teliearing Wttena ahnoit^eon- 
n ^fftwai dreumstanoy tt te^ cf 
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dnijiur her eeaeoo, s praotioe which Is fiminentlr 
edoiM In the omb of the dog. For one thing, 
moet people ue nem awaie when their fhmale 
oate ue In Beeson. 

Whatever animal is ohoBen, It to esBentlal to 
pick a healthF and pretoablr a ftJrly young-Htmt 
n^ too ronng-Hdtten. It 1b best not to accept 
a Utten under about eight weeikB of age. 

For those who wish for eometliing a little ont 
of the ordinary, BiameBe cats mahe excellent and 
highly Intelllg^ peta. Blamese kittens are bom 
white, but giaduafiy derelop their even pale fown 
oohMir, wUh cream on b^ and chest and with 
brown** nuudiu can. kga. feet, and talL 
coat Is very short, and the eyes are blue. 
Ibere has long been a popular belief that Blamese 
cats are dehoate creatures, but the present writer 
has seen healthy spedmena, kept under ordlni^ 
household conditions, living to a mature age. It 
is not wise to keep a male Blamese as a household 
pet. The male Is a fleroe lighter, and is generally 
a worse offender In the house than the males of 
other breeds, and should therefore be castrated If 
it is to be ki^t as a pet. 

Many people find Manx cats attractive. In- 
stead of the norma] large nxunber of tall bones, 
they have but three, and hence appear almost 
talllesB. One should beware against fraudulent 
amputation of the tail of ordinary cata. which are 
then deaoElbed aa ** Manx.** 


its dirt removed. BuCh animals (unless they oom- 
pletely re-aoqulre their self-respect) must be 
groomed regularly If they are to be k^t at aH 
All household cats are accustomed to take thetr 
own exeidae, and it Is advissble (except In any 
special ctroumstanoeB) to allow them fiae acoeas 
to and from the outer world. Do not shut your 
cat in the house for a long period and then blame 
it for m a king a mess. Oats are clean creatures; 
they ncmnally dig small holes in which to defesoste 
or urinate, and subsequently cover the deposit 
with earth. If. therefore, they are for some 
reason debarred temporarily or permanently from 
BOoesB to a garden, they should be provided with 
a box or tray oontainlng soil or dndezs. Indeed. 
In many types of bouses it is a good plan to 
enoouiage kittens to use such a device. (Note the 
oonesponding remarks about puppies.) 

It is generally stated that ** cate never forget 
a blow, and for that reason it Is recommended 
that oats are not chastised. It may be said that, 
if a oat (or dog) be brought up donsdentiously and 
well, it Cbould never, or very luely. require such 
punishment. An animal whidibasbeen bromfot 
up properly seems to develop amir eeuse of what 
is right and what is wrong. \ 

For pedigree cats, or those keM in confinement 
for other reasons, see the relevedt remarks lu the 
section cm breeding. 


MANAGBMSNT OF THE GAT. 

The oat is an independent creature, so much so 
that one may say that to a large extent it manages 
Its own afflsixB. This, however. Is not true of all 
eats, and ever y reasopAbie attend shoold bemade 
to provide the oat with a comfortable end friendly 
home. Oats are highly Intelligent, and if soifieient 
patienoe Is exercised they will respond to a very 
great degree to human attention. Kittens should 
not be nedeoted. bat should be talked to and 
played with Just as are puppies. Many cats, 
eqpecially young cats, make excellent playmates 
fbrchilfoen. 

In order to prevent to a large extent their 
nootornal wanderings, many oats of both sexes 
axe castrated or spayed (the popular lay expression 
for this is ** dootored *’). In the male cat the 
testlotes axe removed by an operation which is 
almost always safe and simpie if caxiied out 
ftiUy. From three to four months is a good age 
A which to have this done. Female cats may also 
be ** dootored.** As the femaJo glands or ovaxies 
lie within the body cavity, this operatian is a 
major one. but it is nevertbelesB quite a etraight- 
farwaxd, thongb a mote expensive, procedure if 
oonducted at the right age (about five months). 
Very many thousands of female cats have been eo 
operated upon and the subsequent health of these 
cats has been excellent. Indeed, it has been said 
that a spayed female makes one of the best of all 
household oats. 


Gsta may choose to deep In a variety of plaoes. 
and will often lie on beds, chairs, mats, and other 
waxmplaoea. It Is a sound policy to provide them 
with a box or basket, and to enoouiage them to 
use newspaper as a bedding. Most oats will take 
wen to newspaper. The bed diould be placed in 
a warm slto— It la of little use putting it in a 
cold conwr of a room and expecting the cat to 
Hein it. 

Owing to the feet that, even In play, a oat*s 
dawa may inflict serkiaB injury, dogs and cats do 
not always make the best of house companions. 
KsvertheieBm the txaditional enmity of oat and 
dog Is often overooma. and If the two are brousbt 
up together they often make film fUends. duumg 
» IWMtot or h earth-r ug and feeding to- 
gether wiiilioat snloiis oqunqim 

A cat nonnaHy attends to tts own toOet. and 
overyo n s must be awaxe that a oat devotee long 
pedode each day to cleaning and washing itedT 
Sxoept fo epom oMfiMheiefote. bathfegli qu^^ 


to diow-cate). Fdr some leeson (and eomstlmeB, 
appaiuBtly. beosiise aa owner attempts to a«lBt 
In wdaly grooming) aaoeeuioaal cat may eeeee 

■nnaa tofim ttaMMltd to Mt tt ooidMd. tod 


SEEDING THE CAT. 

Althongh most cats are capable of supplement- 
ing tbeir diet by catching small rodents or birds, 
it is unwise to rely on this as a regular source of 
food. The idea that hungry oats make the best 
mousers is by no means always oorrect. Indeed, 
animals that are in poor condition are less likely 
to be sncoessfril hunters. Moreover, while the 
riddance of peste is an excellent matter from the 
boman point of vi e w a nd one of the reasdns why 
the keeping of eats is eoonomleally Justified— the 
** cruel '* feahion in which most cats tackle their 
prey is repulsive to most of ns. 

It is therefore necessary and desixable to provide 
regular dally feeding. Kittens should receive 
several meals a day. but by the time they ate 
six months old the number of daily feeds should 
be reduced to one, or at most two. Moet cats 
(many Blamese are exceptions) are extremely fond 
of milk, especially if it is creamy, and the cat's 
love of Ask is well known. Many meats, espedally 
rabbU meat, are relished, and a diet high in 
** animal protein*' is indeed the aim, always 
provided that It contains sulBcient ^'dfeta^ 
energy." It is significant that cat's milk has a 
higher content of fat and sugar than oow*s tniik^ 
i,e.. it Is a richer source of energy. Borne of the 
proprletaiT bitch-milk substitutes are neaier to 
cat's milk in compositloii than is cow's milk. 

Many hundreds of oats have been reared and 
bred sucoessfolly in experimental laboxatorlea on 
a diet oomsisting. In the nuin, of one part of fish 
or meat and two ports of eot^eed fwkrtoes. This 
Is xelatively inexpensive, and may be supple- 
mented by mOk and by some of tbe propiietary 
oat foods. 

Ciats are also extiemely fhnd of liver. Borne of 
tbe proprietary eat foods— tbe better ones of 
wlilon are exoelleat— end vitamin taldeto contain 
liver, wbioh ie a rich aonioe of the vttemln B 
oo^lex. 

^^bln xeeson a healthy kitten diould be fed 
to appetite, alwm provided good-quality foods 
arsj^ ^jy >ie. am ou^ah osM^ 

as ** queens ** as opposed to the male '* toms.** 
An avenge dally allowance of aolld food for a 
healthy non-pregnant adult cat should be of the 
order of t OB. per i lb. body-waighi. 

Oats axe ftstkUons eaters; they usually goifl 
and examine oaiefolly any strange or donbtflil 
fbod. At tbe same time they axe often greedy 
espedaUy with xellsbed food to which they are 
aeonstomed, but fortunately they oan. Uke dogs, 
vomit veiy readily. Here, toddentally. Is one 
very good tlp-ran excellent emetio for botti cat 


ing up undeslnbls food, 
u is fanpoKtaiit not to overfeed opts, md it is 
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ataDOBfc aqnally import^ to pretwic aJ) food in a i reoommoided m a merciftil dw t h . a 

oleaii mao^. and to It aa attn^^ive aa^hardblowontoebaidtofthebaadtoinflnlinmaiM 

if elTen aocnratelT. It la much better to take the 
kittens to a vetertnaiy eunteon or cUnto. 

DISEASES AND INJURIES OF IBB CAT. 

principal ta/tetlons dtaeaaea of eats aia 
still in need of much acientifie study. It to ncnr 
clear, however, that there are at toast two maior 
cat plagues. Both have been given many namea, 
and there to much confusion between them. 

Feline Enterltto or Panlenoopenla.--/nito to a 
hWy infectious dtoeme. due to a fliteiabto vima 
The symptoms include loes of appetite, sometimes 
accompanied by a rise in body temperature, 
followed by bsttossness. nsnally vomiting, some- 
times dianhoea. and a marked tendency to ehow 
tenderness or pain on being bandied. This 
tendernesf! or pain to due to a developing perl- 
ionitto. The poor animal may become seriously 
ill. with loss of water from the itaBues or dehydra- 
tion. prostrate and dead within 48 hours or toss 
from the time of the first symptoms. The in- 
cubation period of the disease to believed to be 
frtnn 4 to 8 days, or sometimes longer. There 
to a toll in the white-cell count of the blood, 
hence the term ** panleuoopenfa.'* Borne cats 
recover, the recovery rate In different outbreaks 
that have been siudiod ranging firom 80 to 80 
iier cent., and recovered animals are probably 
immune to further attacks. Cats that are able 
to take a little food during the early stages of 
recovery have the best chance of recovery, but 
require careful nursing. There may be com- 
plications during the convalesoent stage due to 
secondary bacterial infections or to vitamin 
deficiency, and a light nourishing diet, combined 
with vitamin preparations, to recommended. 
Fleas may transmit the dtoeiuie to other cats, as 
may contact with Infected materials. It has 
bera shown that bedding and dirt trays firom 
sick cats were infectious for other cats for up to 
le days. The disease to not transmissible to 
dogs or to human beings. There to nowadays a 
protective vaccine, and it to a wise precaution to 
have your pet vaorinated. 

Feline PneDmonltli.-^to disease is sometimes 
called “cat dtetemper as ind^ to teUne 
enterltto— but it has no connection with dog 
distemper, and to not tnmsmtoBible to dogs or to 
human beings. Both mild and sera fomw 
occur, and the incubatiwi period vaite from 6 
to 8 (iays. The mild form may seem like a odd. 
and there to a weeping the erm and a 
varying degree d conJundlvltlB, 1# 

fhin, clear dtochazge ftoro the nose, with a ctorac- 
teristic sneering. Provided that the animate can 
be made to continue eating, and are kept in warm 


_j attractive as 

Cato will grntly appreciate this cam. 

Ok to an excellent food for kittens (see 

under breeding), and to reltobed by most adult 
cats. It must be supplemented by solid food. 

aean fresb water sboold be provided at all 
times, even if the cat appears to drink it but 
Uttle. 

BBEEDXNQ OF CATS. 

Pedigree animate are normally confined, and 
their breeding to strictly controlled. Ordlnur 
bousriiold cats am at the oppoeffe extreme, and 
there to little that can be done to prevent their 
mating. The length and scope of this article 
does not permit of a dtecusrion of controlled 

Bcientifically. there to as yet a good deal to 
Jesm about the reproductive behaviour of the 
cat. As an American physiologist has succinctly 
put it in a description of the reproductive cycle 
^ the female cat, ** no two authors agree.” In 
Northern Europe there are two main heat periods 
a year. In spring and early autmnn. but some 
finitiriftift may appear in heat at any time from 
January to July, and those who keep female cats 
in confinement describe thdr charges as ** calling ** 
quite ftoduently if not mated. A cat whidi to 
” in season '* or ” on heat ” to often otieerved to 
be behaving in a quite characteristic fashion, 
rolling about on the floor and making peculiar 
sounds. The periods of heat, which commence 
usually at about eight months of age, may test 
for several days, and during this time the female 
will make every attempt to find a mate. 

Gestation la^ about nine weeks, as in the case 
of the bitch, but here again there is a considerable 
variation. As most owners are quite unaware 
of the time at which tbeir cats were mated, it is 
dffficalt to talk of ” going overtime,” but if there 
is any evidence of trouble during pregnancy, or 
at birth, veterinary advice should be obtained. 
As soon as a cat is obviously pregnant, her food 
allowance should be increased, and she riiould be 
allowed plenty of milk. It to highly Impor^t to 
increase her food and milk ration still further 
after the kittens are bom. as lactation to a great 
drain on the mother. 

Cats sometimes choose strange. out-oMhe-way 
places in which to litter, and many healthy litters 
are bom and reared out of doors. Bats are a 
source of danger, and will often destroy v^r 
young kittens during the mother's absence. Fot 
this and other reasons It to better in town Md 
suburban areas to have the litter comfortably 
housed indoors. A wooden box contatalM news- 
paper to ideal, provided it is kept in a toly warm 
place and out of the way of draughts. An average 
litter ooDstets of three to six kittens, 
bom blind, but which nonnaDy open thrir ejw 


aoiv dgHror nine days. ^ Th«^ no Sd^dry butventilatoa'' conditions.^ leww^may 

alarmed if the eyes i^n S S rwid and not entaU serious ioss of pcndltion. 

longer. Kittens whi^ axe b^ The eyes should be treated with a mitable pre- 

removed and burM or p£n^u emfo as silver vitellln. There may 

litter to bom dead, the mover’s K^eoondary bacterial tofecUon in eases that 

rimuld be cut down wmriderably. and Uttle mitt 



feed her fiunlly for » ^nchopneumonia devrioifi F fiLSS Lnt 

weriD is not too tong if the motfe to rtlll to wd mte to young 


the 

toeeks of age. It to very wiw ® 

kittan fkom ito mother Uk> ea$;. ^ 


UwT unit, tf oonn#. 1 
veterinary sapervtelon. 


tofootton, and dtos a s a nfitoei^ bMjawioa «nbei«aosls.-The cat. bke the to. can cej^ 
cnatare. Mtareovet. doriiy trS toheronlosto. but so fw as to 

wwming toe motto cducstre to o^ gff^^ghaTbeen known to infect it. The 


art of 
Aa naiiy 1 
MofiOltoe 


Broiminc to touently ; 


CATS. rmtKTS JLia domkstic pits 

to eatB. The dJeease oommsaoeB in the abdomen, usually eete up circular scaly lesions in the dog. 
but may spread to the lungs. Then is general it often infsets cats without there being much 
^■vesting. mOmd-eye evldenoe of its presence. Indeed. In 

the cat the condition is often unsuspected until 
Skin Diseases.— As in the case of the dog. skin owner himself becomes infected and consults 
dfsease in the cat is usually of porasitloori^ and his doctor. 

fleas and mange mites are again the chief source Rlngwonn should be treated or dealt with by 
of trouble in Great Britain. Ghts do so much of s Teterinary surgeon, who will also confirm or 
their own toilet that tiie average household cat refhte by special methods the presence of micro- 
has probably a cleaner skin than its canine sporon In cats, 
conntoipart. Tnien sldn disease does develop. 

it is slTOivly advised that the anim a l be taJten •• ..p. 


In eats. The disease oommsnoes in the abdomen, 
but may spread to the lungs. Then is gene^ 
wasting. 


to subject to biito round^ifc^a^^ 

The roundwonn which parasttises cats in this 
similar to that of the dog (although a 
nimSiynnBi2Pfn?*^y * difle^t spedcs) and is also much more harmftil 
^ is. to a^ult animal. In 

^ inspectton. imtens the symptams are a general unthiiftiness. 


Intestinal Parasites—** Worms.**— The cat also 


if the surrounding hair is clipped away with 
curved Bcfasors. but generally speaking ekin disease 


pot-bellied *' appearance. 
The commanest cat tapewi 


otUs to OToftnlanid ^ ilea haa a stone wSStplmee^ * S.‘£SC3i‘i.jii 

s i mil a r life cycle to the dog flea (see Z8). lat ot mouse, or sometto^ in other rodents. 

The tapeworm, which, as mentioned under the 
Di s e as e s ot the Bar.— -The outer ear of the cat is section on doi^ is dangerous \ to man. is some- 
ftequently affected, and in a great many caeee a times found in the cat also, 
flnm of mange mite is responsible. The animal 


tTBik S^tSSS* •‘to lx™ tito tend to «op atni 

a dirty and nmalty btownlah meaa of ttaaue, ...» .« ... 

ST^m^an'a^lLid^ rf’ooinBe’’tot tf *a •x®™'™* It la piobaJ^'tliat many thouaanda 

s»;^S5ss;^rjit«oni^^ 


by a veterinary surgeon or by one of his staff. tnmnf 

under ttoheadin.. 

self as a large, tense swelling, which when opened ** £ SSn ? STS?*iiiSl a 

ELSl’SJSto ffiSd Jrti* 

serum nsnauy .ungM y^tn oipog. some am ♦»,_* *w_i_ „„hi «>««« timiy* 


become Infected at the time of injury, some after 
with the patient’s rubbing. With the greatest 


that thefar cats have been potsoned until they have 
expert evidence to back their Judgment. 
Fux-balling. as it has been termed, may be 


surgical skffl in the world one must expect a ' 

ear. much the same as the human boxer. occasionally serious trouble (a stop- 

*« ^ ^ wnt wtn. M Pa«® ^ bowels) is brought about by a mass of 

Disease of 0ie Bladder.— The bladder is a such hair whkfe in a nart of the 

ogpnpto tot «s}^ “3 If fiWHtotly bomL Tbn. to coutipathm. los of condition, 

aflnted Uitai^ tha l>ladto of tte ratmal .nd often evldenoe of camld«nbla pain. Such 
water-pasBBge by small sand-like calculi. Natur- oats te ta ke n to a veterinary surgeon, 
any. mala oaia are more often nOaeted. as tbe vSit^taS^nimvmmano^iai in 
tannli Ml m d.of tlie mtoary Jtrnet. to wMer and the cat tban they are in tbe dog. and aabaeauent 
more dilstsble In females. The urine is unable sepife is equally likely. 


afly. mate oats are more often affected, as the Bites and sen 
terminal end of the urinary tracts is wider and the cat the 
more dilatsbte In females. The nzine is unable sepste is equally 
to escape, and the bladder beoQmee flltod with a 
inixtore of mine and the sandy oalcular matter. 

The condition may be diagnoeed quite readily, as 
the cat uraMly collapses, or partially ooilapses, 
and one may easily fbel the distended bladder 


FEBBETS. 


DescripUoii.— Tbe ferret iS probably a domesti- 


through tte walls ci the ab^en (b^y). It is cated form of the pole-oat (Mtutela puiorinu), and 
neoeesary to send for professional help immedl- jg known eometimes by that name and sometimes 
ately. and. wl^^no be guaranteed, tt as MwMa fuiro. Most tame ferrets have pink 

is ostm poBS^ to relieve the oon^tion by Judl- eyes and yelfowish-wblte flir, but there are darker 
ctons manlpulatioii. Owners should not att^pt forms beUeved to have resulted fhnn oroaslng in 
to do this th^ves (i^em ^_Ga^t be previous generations with wild poleWln^. 
obtained), m they may essfly bu^ tte bidder, these darker forms are popnlarly termed *' pote- 
As tte animal is usually in a state of oollim cat ferrets.” They are ^ two main kinds, the 


nuu ^ouvwww-wuuiv .lu. wuu uunsv nco XMnxm m 

forms believed to have resulted firom crcnlng in 
previous generations with wild pole-oats. Indeed. 


As tte animal is usually in a state of ooliapse cat : 
when tte conditlan is discovered, it makes a bad fixst 


nets.” They are of two maJn kinds, the 
kving ereamy under ftir and blatik guard 


xkk fbr actual opmtion. and r^tf by $teiUed hairs, and tte ssoond being a choodate-brown 
p re s rot e ii nsoally to be leoommended. oolonr. with brown upper parts and blade under 


BIngivoima— There are two common kinds of 


oolonr. with brown upper parts and blade under 
parts, and a few scattered fight hairs on tte fime. 
Ferrets am long creatores In relation to their 


ringwotm In tte cat (a third, which may also body weight, and when fliUy-giown may have a 
infisot tte dog. Is more rue; It is the trlcho- body 14 In. long or more and a tall of 6 in. Some 
tfeyton which is usually found on cattle). Tte strains grow meedably larger.^ Tte main urn 
tat kind li acquired ftom tats and mice, and is of tte ferret is, of course, in rabbiting, for which 
most commonly to be foond at tte bases of the purpose they have been employed fer many 
daws. fiEOm where it may spread to tte ears and oentota. Althoukh they can beoome flora tf 
fece. Tte Indtvkfaial Mens am dreolu and not scenstomed to xesubr handling or kind 
yellow in colour, and cooBlBt Isfgdy of a seabby treatment, and aieomtale infltetta a nady 


mnterlsL This Uiid of xingweem is known as bite. 


merateSSSa^^ 


of xingwotm (mkoo 
eMsmsnmiea^ 
Wtaeas 


t>by treatment, and are oumtals of inflicting a nasty 
i as bite, they may neverthdeBS be made hito docile 
and hlkhiy inteUhnot pete. It is most tanpofftant 
i) is to win their eonfldenra from tte beghming and to 
ms- aoonstom them to regulu handling from the tiins 
»n they am yoniig ” kittens.” 



nnsnaiicr oooure If the Jill Is not mated. ^ mar 
K S^ ^StwaidlyobTiooB as In the case of certain 

TMTo-iwa niMn have a seasonal rhythm, th^ 

fifes fiL*i.S!^‘S!af*i2Sf^SdM 


SOUOnkYTO CATCH 
PMPPMCS ANO SPftM 
POOP, BTC. 
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len^ of daylight or, rather, the mmon^uOT OE w«e tkah 

tny Sht ftom day to day, has an important beaii^ 







RATS. fMICB Zl4 ROMCVrie wvm 

mi9M ■ n oow ftU fmra otiMtogISum, toOudlDg dnagbtB or ooKL Jimtg (eepeetalljr of the ear) 
the ooiMaD of epeatallr fixmiilated ** fat^onhee.** and infeatatton with Uet mar ooour. aod dionM 
of the aaiBo type aa that dai«fl»adbekm for mJoe. be dealt with pramptly hr meaiia of modem 
▲ good da^ diet la wholemeal bread, mixed faiaeotioidea. Avoid oontaot with wild rodenta, or 
oaraala oata, wheat, hemp ae o d). about the uae of food or bedding that inair Itove been 

oontaminated br wild xata and mloe. 


moE. 

Xleacrliition.— Tune mice am deaoended ftom 
the oommon honae mouae (Mus muteuhu), and it 
la believed that mice have been domeatioated for 
over 8.000 yean. Apart ftom aUxbio or ** white 
mice.** there are many varietieB that have been 
bred bv the extenalve **moii8e fmoy.** and there 
la a wide range of coat ooloor and aJao difRerent 
typea of coat. a. 0 .. long-haired, abort-haiied. and 
rex. " Walti^ mloe ** have an. abnormality of 
that part of the inner ear conoemM with balanoe. 
Mice may live np to thirty montlm and in exoep- 
tkmal caaea attain the age ofTthree yean or 
more. 

Honaing.— Although atraina va^, moat tame 
mice require a warm even tempdatuie and the 
same mneral lemarka oonoernina temperature 
range, bedding, and wooden or metal oagea apply 
as in the oaae of rata. If a aoUd door la naed. 
thla thould be covered with olean mwdnBt. It 
is a good plan to change to a dean cage regularly, 
except when the female (doe) is nundng her young. 
If the cage ia large (aa in the caae of pet mice it 
should be. with a floor apace of aay 24 in. X 
12 in. X 12 in. for a gronp of mice), inner neat- 
boxea should be provided— one for each doe if 
breeding is taking place, althongh two doea win 
often ehare the aame nest-box. (In changing to 
ftedi cages the neat-box. with mother and young 
inside, may. of eoune. be moved over.) A two- 
storey ** cage, with a ladder or ** stairoase ** to 
the upper part, is an attractive variatkai. although 
difficult to keep dean. Mice diould be kept well 
out of reach of wild rodents, ftom wbicb tb^ may 
all too readily contract disease. 

Feeding.— Mloe have not quite audi a wide 
dietary range aa rats, bat tbere am several differ- 
ent ways of feeding them, indadlng the provision 
of Bpedal ** moose cubes.** TlMee mouse cubes 
am of varying camposltlon. One of the most 
suooesBfal, devised by workers in the Medical 
Besearch Ooundl's laboratories, to known as 
** Diet 41.** and is made np of the following parts 
by weight: wholemeal flour. 46; Bnasex ground 
oats. 40; fish meal. 8; dried yeast. 1; dried 
skimmed milk. 8; ood-liver oil, 1; and oommon 
salt. 1. Diet 41 has also been employed for rats 
and monkeys, althongh for the latter partloalarly 
it requires supplementing. It Is perhaps worth 
emphaalalng that ood-Uver oil must not be fed 
in exoem (4% of the diet is quite sofitotent. and 
should not be exceeded), or it may prevent 
breeding and poesibly have other bazmftd effects. 
Cubed dfets are best fisd ftom a wire basi^ 
through which the mloe enjoy gnawing and 
eventually polling out the pieoea. Wholemeal 
bread la excellent if not allowed to beomne stale, 
but it diould not form the sole orthde of and 
it is a good idea to feed It alternately with a grain 
mixture (made up of rolled oats, wheat aod other 
cereal grains, or mixed bird seed). Up to about 
6 per cent, dried biewen* yeast ia exoellent. and 
BO is fRah or dried mfOc. eapedally fbr mothers 
that am carrying or numtag yomur. Gheeae ia 
zdidied. Imt may mell if not M eareftdly. 
Mioe sometlmeB Uknan oeoaakinal pinoh of marma- 
lade. and It la a good Idea to provide lettnoe or 
other gieenibod every week or so. There dionld 
be a ooostant anpply of freth water, preferably 
from bnlbe or bottba ee deaetfbed fbr rata 

Bfe6dSiig.r— Young mloe may be weaned at 
twenty-one daya aftbengh it ia nseally prefenble 
to leave them with their mother for a ftirtlier 
The age at whlob mloe am oapeUe of 


WlTBR Buis SUITABLB FOB USB 
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6 per oent. dried farewere* yeast and milk either 
fed separately or mixed with the leat of the food. 
Twice weekly each rat thoold be given up to 
4 oa or more of meat, liver, flab, or other ** ani- 
mal protein.** A little fieah greenfood (even 
gnaa) is appreciated, and in winter especially 
eome supplement containing vitamins A and D 
ia desirable. Expectant and nursing mothers 
sboald have aa mueb milk aa they require. Never 
overfeed or allow uneaten food lealdnee to remain 
in the cage. Fresh water (preferably in bulbs 
or bottles) ahonld be available at all times. Far 
cleaner than open diabea are the spedal but simple 
type of water bulbs aoapended on or in front of 
the cage or box so that the rat can drink from the 
rounded end of the spout. A simple substitute Is 
a medldne ** flat ** bottle— or even a i- or |-plnt 
milk-type bottle. This should be fitted with a 
cork— or. better, a rubber bung— pierced for a 
piece of bent guas tubing. Provided that the 
free end of the ghuaa tuldng is not aharp. and is 
chosen so that the aperture ia oonalderEbly 
imwdiftr thaw that of the tube itadf. the water will 
not nm oat mdeas sucked out by the rat. The 

r it ahonld. of oouiae. be within easy access of 
rat. which will soon learn to drink from it. 

Breeding.— Bats can breed at quite a young 
age (usually bebig capable of mating when fifty 
to BMy days old), but it is better to eeparate the 
sexes within a fortnight or ao of weaning (weaning 
being naoally at twenty-one daya of age) and to 
mate at about 100 to 120 days of age onwarda. 
the female rat has an osstrous oyda lasting Just 
over four daya. One mate (buck) may be mated 
to one female (doe)— this is probably beat in the 
case of pet xatn— or with two or three fematea if 
preferred, but it la unwise to keep more than one 
adult mate in the pieaenoe of fematee. The 
gestation period is twenty-one to twen^-two days 
or oocaolcinally a few days longer. The number 
bom varlea considerably, but often it ia beat to 
try to rear only six to eight young. The young 
have their ean open at 24 to 8| days, eat their 
inelaor teeth atMght to ten da^ can find their 
way to their mother at about the aame time, 
open thefar eyes at fourteen to seventeen days, and 
may teave the neet at twenty-one days. In the 
ease of prt rats It ia probably beat to teave the 
young with the mother for up to a week or ao 
Icniger. Breeding can ooour all the year round, 
but tains plaoe teas readily in winter. 

Bteidlliig^Bate dMXdd not be ** talted^ 

‘ ‘ Beguter handljng «n« 


jit and pfomotes dodUty. The 

wdglft of tin bcKly diould tw aoiH;K^^ 

.—On the whole rata an much teas 


llablato^ 

I tew M fle ip aa i wie 


to aaotlnr, and white the average k 

filx to elifei weekiL It may be mneh younger. 
It is therefore tabahte to anniale the mates 
at or dnctte alter ’ 


OCLPKN HAMSTKItS. CAVIES 
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totroducUon of a stianger (or eren the 

ductloD of a foixner caee-mate ♦>»■♦ ham haan 
removed for some time) mar lead to e yii*-«»*y 

dl^inclnde the follow. 
“** »t cubes iejo., “Diet 41*'), canots 

to the palm of the hand, taken not to allow stonae of exoen food, which 
wetiatoed by keeping will deteriorate and ce^ a SSS? 

tbe tail betiraeii two flogan. mltabia *«ao. of g«»nfood diSSi Ito 

*p®«^ ^j^lee and other f^ts are often le- 

a. . . Ushed. Water, preferably to bulbs or titles as 

<i«ctOH.»forratfcala>aWriw.wtea™i^ 

lower If they are kept to suitable surroundings. 

great care fa tatoi to avoid tofecUon. scrupulous 

dea^OtoesB fa otorved. and the standard of feed- 
ing Is good. One common source of tofectto fa 
the preeeiioe of the excreta of wild rodents on 
bedding or foodstufb. A common dfaesee to that 
sometlmee called '*mou»e tv^htW* caused by 
organisms of the Bahnonella group. Although 
some mioe recover, they may lemato carriers of 
infection, and cmce this disease fa dfagnoeed It fa 


best to destroy the affected mice and thoee to 
contact with them, and not to employ any of the 
cages or utensils for fresh mioe without adeauate 
etoilfaation. There are otto septicBeniia dfaeasee 
of mice, and atoo virus diseases, todudtog certain 
types of pneumonia and a condition known as 
in/ectfous edromeUa. The accurate diagnosis of 
these calls for expert opinion and often for spedal 
bacteriological or other examinations. The 
mouse-owner should, however, be able to recognise 
signs of lU-bealth or departure from normal, one 
of the commonest being toes of appetite. In 
young mice the coat should be smooth and glossy. 
As mice get older there may be Umb of pigmenta- 
tion (to coloured mice) or even Ion of ftir. A sick 
mouse usually elte hunched up and has a rulBed 
coat, while the eyes may be partially ctoeed or 
have some dfaohaxae. A healthy mouse will 
usually catch on to suitable ohieote when held by 
its tafl and to capable of pulling quite hard, 
wbereae the puH of a dck mouse fa much weaker. 
If one or more mice die it to beet to destroy at 
once any cage-mates that appear seedy. As to 
the oaee of rats, external paxautea Aould be dealt 
with promptly with the aid of modem insecticidal 


goldek hamsters. 


, Breedlmg.-^lden Hamsters attain puberty at 

from tm to fifteen weeks of age. or even 3 

m^ teing usually earlier. GeneraU 
it to best to defer breeding until after 
oi age. There fa an oestrus cycle of about four 
days, and the gestation period fa very short, 
averaging sixteen dairs. although someUmce up 
to nineteen days. Hating not followed by oon- 
ception results to phantto or pseudopregnancy. 
litter sfae varies from one to fitted but the 
average fa six to seven. Not many females have 
more than four litters and althonidi both •«**««■ 
may live up to two years, breeding by the female 
is rare after nine mantha. The young are naked 
and blind at birth. Hair first appears at five 
days, and covets the whole body at eight days. 
The e^ open at about eleven days, and soon after 
thia the young begin to take food for themaelvee 
and may be weaned at three to four weeks. CSue 
must be taken that the female does not injure the 
male, and for safety's sake it to probably better to 
only one female and one male toiwtto and 
to remove the male before the young are bom. 

Handling. — GentleneaB to eseential. and sudden 
movemento should be avoided. The tall to mudh 
too short to use, and the easiest way to to lift 
them by the looee akin over the back and sbonl- 
deiB. As already noted, they can twist easily 
within their skins, unfass a suhstantisl amount ia 
taken to the band. After piddng up they may 
be allowed to sit on the palm cff the hand. 

DIseasei.*— Beveial diseaaes of hamsters are 
now known, and. like most rodents, they are 
BoBoeptible to ffabnenenoffa (see notes under 
** moose typhoid ** and ** paratyphoid ** in 
gotoea-piga). One of the nuwt prevalent oondt- 
tkxDB to sor fiMiiige, to severe caaee of whkAi the 
oQDdItkm sproada from the eaiB to other parts of 

the body. Hbdam anti-manga ] 

highly eftective. 


CAVIES (amHEA-nas). 


DascfiptioiL— There an many speoiea of ham- 
BteiB to the world, and more than one kind can 
now be bred In OK>ttvtty. The one lefened to, 
however, fa the Golden Bamater (Jtfeseorioeiiw 
eufuliit). a dellghtfiil little creature of which a foil- 
grown female (femalee are huger than mafas) 
lan^ eocoeeda 7 to. to tongth. Thfahtotoryofthe 
domeafeioatlon of the golden hamator fa quito 
remarkable, for prior to 1080 only muaeum 
mens wem known. In that year a mother and 
her twelve young were dug w to e fW 

Ateppoandweteudam to the Hebrew Uiiivei^y, » rur-TZi T,r«7;r 

Jemaalein. from that one femily have been been d o m eatto a t ed by Tiwm to w befiM 
bred the huntods of thooaanda of golden hamsters Baropeana ** dfaqoveM * of^ y«dA 

now emskqred as pets or as taboiatory a nimafa to 
many parte of the world. The oecte hitf.t^nn 


(Oovls 


pofcs»us)aiaiodente.andaredeaeendedfh>mcpa 
or more of the aaveral kinda of wild oavr found 
in Bontb America. They are bdtoved to have 


wen to captivity and. altho^ capable of iiifl^ 
a nasty Uttto bite if or handled 

"riy. beoqmas dpoOe Men^ when pro- 
oared for. ChaMOtertette featim e» ti» 
•oft, smooth for. the large Uadr eyea. the ** «'«««*>*' 


They make exoeU^ toit em eea^ 
ened, end dioald be treated gently end quIeUy. 
They ueoelly behave qnietli^. althongh time mey 
be fightiiig between idnlt melee r boere 
the entvel of food-«r the entry of a penon into 
a room, whtoh fimt to ebvionaly. conae^. with 
feedtog-tlme--waa]te Mte ito a obocui of olilnup* 



CAVICS 

te saiink& Tbert ii to-da^ a considerable cavy 
**%ii^** In Gnat Britain and other countries, 
and many Tailetles axe lecoenlaed, including 
rouidi-poated and amooth-coaM types. Among 
recognised colouis axe the agouti (banded hairs), 
bilndle, dnnamon. tortotestiel] (triooloured), and 
EOmalayBn (white with attractive black points). 
Xte Iw-halred Peniylan and rosette-haired 
AbyssinlBa breeds are popular. Guinea-pigs may 
li^ up to two to three years. There is a smau 
tail (composed of from five to seven caudal 
vertebm). but usually this is so short that It 
does not pxoieet outside the body. There ore 
four toes on each of the fore-fiDet and three on 
each bind foot. An adult guinea-pig may 
measure up to 10 in. or more in length, and some- 
times its weight is well over 2 lb. 

Housing. — Guinea-pigs may be kept outside or 
inside, lx outside conditions are favoured, great 
caie most be taken to protect them from dogs, 
cats, and rats. The last-named may be a danger 
also in conveying disease. The run should be in 
a sheltered position away from wind and direct 
summer sunlight. Tent-shaped waterproof shel- 
ters, with wooden floors covered by cleaning trays, 
have been found satisfactory. Another method 
is to keep them in hutches of the same type 
employed for rabbits and when conditions are 
suitable to let them out into a tenmorary run on 
the lawn surrounded by i in.-me8h wire-netting 
that is at least 12 in. high. (N.B. This will keep 
dogs or cats out.) Guinea-pigs will crop the 
grass and help to keep the lawn smooth. Great 
care ghouid be talcen not to allow (be ground ox 
floor to become so contaminated by goi 
excreta that It conveys disease from one 
to another. 

If indoor methods are selected, an even, 
preferably warm temperature is desirable, and 
there should be freedom from draughts. Gmnea- 
pigB have been found to thrive best at about 
6^ F. with a humidity range of 46-55 per cent. 
Provided warm conditions are available, metal 
cages are easier to keep clean than wooden ones, 
while a lUae bottom of wire mesh, above the 
deaning tray, is hefofliL Wood-wool Is again the 
best bedding. Gages must not be too small, and 
a pair of pet guinea-pigs dmuld have about 14 bq. 
ft. of floor moe. It is a sound principle, as with 
rats and mfoe. to change frequently to a clean 
cage, the used one being cleaned and disinfocted 
thoroudilr before being used again. 


Fsediag.— Guinea-pigs, like human beings, apes, 
and monkeyB, xeqmre a source of vltainin C 
(asoorhie add). Nonnaily they obtain this from 
greenfood, but in winter eepedally they may not 
secure enomh in this way. The daily require- 
ment of an adult guinea-pig is about 2 milli- 
grammes. and suppUes can be obtained from a 
chemist's shop. 

There axe many different methods of foeding 
gninea-pigi. Among cubed or pelleted diets Is 
that known as ** Diet 18,** which is employed also 
for rabbits. It oontslns the following parts by 
weight: wheat fted, 15: grass meal. 30; decor- 
ticated groundnut meal. 16: linseed cak& 10; 
barley meal. 20; common sut, l: and obalk. 1. 
anils is fod together with fresh greenfood to 
supply vitamin O. For foeding without the use 
of oominemed diets a good plan Is to provide a 
fodly ^concentrate ration ** of about 1 os, per 
head of a mixture of 2 parts btan and 1 purt 
cradled oats, and to foed in addition ample 
amonnte of cabbage, lettuce or other greenfood. 
meadow hay of good quality, grass, snd raw 
vegetabtos. Attbongh guinea-pigs normally de- 
rive motatine from fredi greoifood. and may 
appear to taka little or no water for long peiioda. 
it is a wafafapM* not to provide a flresh snimly. 

iSXIrm to In^ 

botttoe fitted with a stopper and dxinkiDg-spont. 
A little dried brewer s* yeast makes an excellent 
addttta to the diet, while for fomalsB (** sows**) 
'“is excellent. 

jm greenfood, 

Fkosted greenfood 
‘ fibre it ie given 
hay may be 
at it fotmi an 
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ezoeilent article of diet. Never allow food resl- 
duea to remain in the cage. 

Breeding.— <nie lactation period of the guinea- 
pig is a short one. The gestatton period averages 
c^y-thiee to seventy-five days, atthough varia- 
tic^ of fifty-eight to seventy-two di^ are known, 
and the young are born in an advanced state, 
mth their eyes already open. They can ran 
freely with their mother shortly after birth. tW 
are able to nibble a little food as early as the 
becond day. and by the time they are two to three 
weeks old they are completely independent and 
are neglected by their mother. A sow will often 
mate again the day the young are bom. or shortly 
after, so that a rapid succession of Utters often 




Guinea-pigs are capable of mating from about 
fifty-five days of age. or even younger in certain 
circumstances, which include the provision of a 
high plane of nutrition. The oestrous cycle 
averages fifteen to seventem daya although it may 
vary from thirteen to twentymve days. The 
actual period during which mating may occur 
usually lasts only from about six to eleven hoars. 
One boor may run with as manyu 
if so desired, but in the case of i 
more Interesting to run a boar witL 
in which case she need not usually'^ 
a separate cage before the young i 

iroung guinea-pigs diould be sepai 

older ones slK^y after weaning, and the sexes 
separated at four to five weeks of age if they are 
not to breed prematurely. It is better to wait 
until the uniwiaia are approaching six months of 
age or so before they axe mated, for they do not 
become folly grown and ** filled out ** untU they 
are between six and nine months. 


Handling. — Guinea-pigs are timid creatures, 
and should be handled gently. They are best 
picked up with both hands. If a guinea-pig is 
to be held in order to examine it for any purpose, 
a good method is to place one bahd over the 
animal's shoulders, with the fingers and thumb 
around its neck, and to extend its hind limbs with 
the other hand. 

Plieas e s ,— The most important Infectious 
disease of guinea-pigs ia like ** mouse typhoid.” 
caused by organiBmB of toe Salmonella group, and 
it may be contracted from wild rodents or from 
food or bedding coDtaminatod by them. In 
guinea-pigs the disease is known usually as 

voraiwhoid *' (or sometimes as ** aalmoneHoats ”) 
and it may take an acute form, causing death 
within a few dairs. or a more chronic form in 
which many animals recover to become symptom- 
iesB carriers of disease. Outwardly healthy, they 
may infoot susceptible guinea-pigs with which 
they are placed. Cold or other environmental 
variatioDB, and foulty feeding, can help to set off 
an outbreak, for there are few stocks in which the 
organisms are not lurking in some "latent 
canieiB.** CoeddUmiB is common, but is a much 
len serious threat than in the case of rabbits. 
It has been set up in infected stocks by feeding 
inadequate diete. and provided that nutrition 
and hygiene axe adequate there is rarely serious 
trouble from this disease. InfecHont of the 
fupifatorv tract may occur, but are uncommon 
exospt when there Is overcrowding, high humidity, 
or damp bedding. Sometimes organismB of the 
Pneumooooous group cause not only diseaae of the 
respliiutery tract but also a generalised Infoction 
of the serous membranes of the body. When this 
disease occurs it may produce death without much 
waxnfaig. It is poesiDle that the infeetloD some- 
times from hnmim hwiwM. OThe d i S W MM 

known as pfeudofotefeulotis. and described under 
rabbits, ooonti in guinea-pigs also. Again, 
enviraimicntel condiUons and foulty foeding may 
predispose towards active tefoction. 

with good fortune and sound management, 
troulfie from fboBC serious Infoctioiis may never 
occur. Befernol porarifos should be dealt with 
promptly by maeotiddes. Sometimes non- 
poruiiNs iMii disorders ooour when the diet is 
foulty. AS., too d^ or lacking in sufficient fresh 
greenfood of good quality. > 


RABBITS 


rabbits. 

wljdT5SS!^-£S ^ T artette « a 

DOW kopt In oumy oom2rk2f***^Ttn.*****^®**^^ **'' 
to beUeved to have b2n rabbi. 

ssVcSrtSSiisii 

JSJSSXBTKSSrSfS®* 

S-S&-"fSA.S 

tobM& ^ WSTzSSS^TO’ 

The amaaw bteedi wel^oriJVca 5^5 
BSyfJS?i?S? sPcclmenB of some of the 
of 20 lb. or more 

f formerly claMlflS ^th 
the itMlmts. but are now placed InT 

%SSr‘li55ff^ >®own^i?ae 

aswjtessAfsgrtS 

Sa%^Jdniufh^?3;<5^Sr^?to^^ 


7 . OOMBSne WTS 

gmetethlitoMie 

(gs rJstetS - ih^Soklr^ 

Brain or meal mash) 2*M**^nMirSf*^f**i22***^ 

i^S®‘ 

siaSeSsSSrS 

■"-tei^siswssaisiff 

nf rnn iVii 11 oescribed under Bulnea-plBH. 1 b oim 

swa;s£^?ifSiiMTcSjS?'-^ 

^e Individual rabbit was bom. BkSS*? u^nto 
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WW rcnmt diould not be edeetod 

for former bieedfaig. The doe with her Dew-bom 
litter ehould not be dtotorbed unduly, or ehe may 
de^ her yoons. which are blind and belpJeeB at 
birth end are entirely dependent on her for at 
1^ three weeks, after which they bei^ to 
nibble food to supplement the milk that they 
noelTe from her. ISie eyes open at about four- 
teen days. Weaning ehould be canied out at 
between six and eight ureeks of age. by whldi 
time the young should be able to fend for them- 
selves oompletely. 

BandUngw— Babbits thonld never be lifted by 
the earn oloiie. One good way of lifting them is 
to grip the ears firmly but gently with one hand 
and to place the other hand under the rump to 
take the wehht of the rabbit's body. Alter- 
natively. one hand may be placed flat under the 
rabbit's belly, but this reanJies more care, and 
may be a nsky prooeduie with pregnant docs. 
Another oonvenlent way to handle rabbits, 
especially young cnee, Is to lift them by the loose 
skin over the shouiderB. Babbits can inflict 
quite nasty scratches with the nails of the hind 
feet. It » incidentally a good plan to ezanilue 
the nails of sil four feet and to t^ them If they 
are too tong. A stout pair of soiasors, or prefer- 
ably a pair of dUppera, is used, and care should be 
token not to cut back as for as the "quick.** 
f.e.. the bluish portion at the base of the nail 
that contains blood vessels and will bleed freely 


Diseases. — ^As already indicated. eoeddioHa is a 
highly important disease of young rabbits. It 
may be either of the "hepatic type." affecting 
principally the liver, or the "intestinal type," 
affecting principally the gut. Even in the 
case of the hepatic type, however, the ooocidial 
parasites are picked up by mouth and after 
penetrating the Intestinal walls make their 
way via the blood-stream to the liver. Hygienic 
measures are the best means of preventing the 
disease (see under Housing), but should it break 
out. prompt treatment with certain snlpbon- 
anudee or other anti-cooddial drugs may prove 
effective. In certain labbttiles In which oood- 
diosls is a constant problem, protection has been 
obtamed by feeding a dilute solution of one of the 
soluble sulphonamides in plooe of drinking-water. 
There are certain typos of digestive disturbance 
that may rasembJs ooeddiosis. and one of these, 
the cause of which has not yet been established 
with certainty. Is known as mucoid enterUit. 
Borne such oasee are probably variations of 
" bloat " (" the blows ") a condition the cause of 
which is again not ftiUy estabUsbed, although there 
may in feet bo several fimtoiB. A rabbit may, of 
conne. "blow" after eating fermentative food, 
but cases of " bloat " can occur Independently of 
thiB,8ndB(nnemaybeduetoaviru8. *'8numeo** 
ki oharactmiBed by a nasal discharge, and is not 
always asseoiatsd with the same organism. In 
tts milder forms it is not a severe disease, but with 
the mere chrciiio fixnns the nasal discharge be- 
comes marked and gives rise to a typical snuffling 
noise. Severe dhranic cases become progresBlvely 
w o rse and die of a terminal pneumonia. There is 
also a seven aeate form, in whidi the rabbit dies 
•o lapidhr that tbs condition is sometimes not 
lecogmsed. Acute esses that are treated in time 
with certain sul^oinamldeB may respond well, but 
ehroDlc snnffleis are difficult to treat and go on 
nireading the InfeotlOD, and hence era better 
destroyed. CorrBet cnviranmentsl oondithms are 
a great hdto in preventing this dJeesss. Achremio 
type of Infeetlon is known as fueudotutefeuloefo, 
which Is nanally soquirBd from sating material 
ocmtomlDatsd by wiki rodents or by other Infeotod 
rabbita. It Is caused by quite a different organ- 

ism from tbat of true tubercnlofes, which Is much 
nnr in rabbits. Clinical easreioi^d be killed, 
and preventloD lies in hyglenio measures. In- 

soboataawug swefflnfs dMrflmksd Jnegulasiy 
over ttmbesd and bo^*. Although in ibe eaiiy 

stages tie aflaeted nmbtt may remain in appar- 


ently uood health, the spread of the dtsesse is 
uuddicyns and usually fatal, and in most 
it Is kinder and safer to destroy a ease before it 
progresMs too fiir. There are unfortunately 
sev^ ^her infectioui oonditionB ocourrlng in 
rabbita, but all call for expert help In diagnosis 
and treatment. GeneraUy meaUng, It to a bad 
poUoy not to cull an ailing rabbit immediately, 
and one tbat to ill aboold certainly be isolated at 
oDoe and not fed or tended bei^ the peraon 
looking alter it tonches the healthy rabbits. 

Among DOD-infectiQiuB oondlttons pregnaacir 
toceamia to not uncommon in does during the very 
late pregnancy, and usually proves fetal within 
two to three days. It to a "metabdie dis- 
order," {.«.. it to asBOciated with acme Ammonal 
derangement of the endocrine or ductless glands 
or with the inability to control properly ths 
utflisatlon of Its food. Faulty feeding to probably 
a oontTibutory cause. Diseases^ the moH and 
Mood may aiise occasionally, add can be aggra- 
vated by feulty feedfog. 

Among extomal parasites, ffngirorm to not 
common, but may be acquired from rodents. 
Affected rabbits that are to be Ifeatod must be 
isolated. Ear manpe (known Usually as eor 
canker) to common, and may be treated by strict 
attention to hygiene, with thoroigth disinfection 
of the hot or cage, and by dressing with a modem 
anti-mange preparation. Body manfe to much leas 
common but fox more difficult to treat 

Among internal pansttes, so-oaOed ^bladder 
foorms," the larval stogee of two dog tape- 
worms (Taenia pMformis and Taenia serioHs) are 
quite common, although rarely fetal. The feed- 
ing of grass or other greenstuff to which dogs 
have had aooess should be avoided, as well as the 
contamination of the drinking-water with dog 
feces. 

Domestic rabbits are snsoeptible to myxoma- 
toeis. and it to a wise precaution to have them 
vaodnatedL The vaoedne to inexpensive, and may 
be obtained through veterinary surgeons and 
pharmactete. 


HEDGEHOGS. 

DesmipHon.— The European hedgehog (Brin- 
aceut europaeeue), found throughout Great Britain, 
belongs to the Order Insoctivozii. of which moles 
and shrews are also members. Its diet to, how- 
ever. by no means restricted to Insects, although 
in nature a considerable portion to probably 
made up of small invertebrates. There to a good 
deal of prejudice against them as pete, owing to 
the fact that fredily caught speolmens are usually 
infested with fleas or other extomal naraflltes. 
The spines of the hedgehog, being wcil-spaoed. 
make the presenoe of external parasites more 
obvious than to the case In animals with a coat of 
doee ftir. The hedgehog's spines form its defenecL 
and its capacity to toll up into a prickly ball at 
the threat of danger to weu known. This defence 
reaction to unfortanately of no avail to It when 
the to an oncoming oar or ionr. 

thoDsaiKto of hedgdiogs die eveiT years as a result 
of being kflled by vehidss on the roads. Ifany 
other speotos of mammals wander on to the roads, 
but most attempt to flee when they sense the 
approach of a vdiiole. The capacity to roll up 
is not secure defence even against animal enemies. 
Them ue some foxeei dogs, and cats that have 
teamed to "nnoorr' a hedgehog, and subse- 
quently eat It. 

Provided that care to taken, a hedgehog makes 
an exceltent pet. sspeetolly If given a suitabte 
endosure in the garden. For a variabte time 
during winter he^wiogB hfoemate, and during 
this time ttehr must not be dtotorbed. Gbsm 
they emerge at any time however, food must be 
providod. Some speefenens have lived for live 
years or more In captivity. 


Aeon 


--The most asttafeotory way to 


Bslntaln a pet hedgdsog to to provide It wiUi a 

Isigs "iiin^ln part of ths ^garden. If wire- 
netting to employed It should be sunk under ths 
croima to a d^tii of several taobeB. or the hedge- 
hog will borrow imdemsath and ssoaito> w 
top of tbs run Binat be wired In. or altantetiveiy 



Tknia to water. A diaUow 


®J«eBrt»ould be such that 
toe nedgraos ean get oat easily. 

' liiilooiB.then 

the beet aoonmmodatkm Is rfiwiiaii 

that described for fianeta 

i^toft diet oaneiste of milk, 
eQmebfead,wdinii^ lean meat. Oookedm^ 
k prefemd to nw. bat nw ttyer ahoold be slTen 
Anc^satlsfiBotorydletoom^ 
^t ofltaJa VMeta^ (aa.. carrot, 

potato, and^yede^ and wbeaten wholemeaS 
btocult. Bteamed together until oooked. and then 
mixed and mlnoed with a smaJl proportion of raw 
hw. A ouantitr (say XH8 per cent.) of 
mineral mlxtoie Is also desiiaUa and tniiir should 
AltlKmgh hedgehogs appear to 
drink but little water, afiredi supxdy should always 
be provided. 

Breeding^Daring the breeding seaeon marked 
changes oooor In both males and females, and the 
structmes associated with reproduction increase 
enonnoady in else item about March onwards. 
The female is capable of having two Utters a year, 
the flrat in May or June and the second in August 
or September. The period of gestation has not 
been determined exactly, but to bdieved to be 
thirty-five days, possibly with variations of up to 
weU over forty days. During the breeding season 
the males are very pngnadoua towards each other 
if females are with them, and may do each other 
nnifMrfiieroM** damage. (The twiirfng of strange 
hedgehogs Is often a dlfBoult mooedure anyway, 
for they often fight and inflict nasty bites on one 
another's feet.) 

The litter sise Is usually four to six, and the 
youDg. which have **so(fb** spinee. are suckled 
by toedr mother for nearfy six weeks. The young 
can partake of some scuid food at about three 
weeks, and there is some evidence that if left with 
their mother for longer than six weeks she may 
compete unfeirly with them for foodi 

Diseases.— Hedgehogs in captivity ara susoep- 
tible to retpkakfrv infeetUmt, and can sometimes 


^«8?‘abtos and y^ plants, and being 
wandering animals are Uable to getlost if the 
Bpdm te not completely fonced or walled. They 
flhould be provided with as laim a "pen” or 

run” M posB^e, the walls or wire netting of 
whkfe should be high enough to prevent their 
cUmblw over. The practice of tethering tortoises 
^ a hole in the shdl should be discouraged. 

should always be provided with a box or 
^Iter, the cheapest form being a wooden soap 
MX turned on one side and mtb a sulBctently 
wide entrance, the wood being creosoted and 
covered with roofing felt. It can be lined with 
asbestos shee^ If desired, and have Its floor 
covered with dry leavea or other bedding material. 
Some otoer shelter should also be provided in the 
run. The tortoisee should be bathed during the 
h^ wmther. The occasional application of olive 
oil wtil keep the shell polished. 

Land tortoises must be fed daOy, and it to 
important to aUow them to build up good reserves 
to enable them to hibernate through the winter 
sueoessfuUy. Suitable foods include lettuce, 
young cabbage, peas, clover. dandeUons. and a 
wide variety of green plants and ripe, sweet fruits. 
Generally bread and milk diould be avoided. 
For young tortoises especially, it to recommended 
that once weekly or so the food diould be sprinkled 
with powdered cuttlefish bone, or better still a 
smaJl Quantity of powered oiUotnm dneonate or 
ood-Uver oil Freah water in a shaUow tray, or 
even a saucer, should always be provided. 

One of the most dllflcult probtoms in tortoise 
keeping to hiberoatlon. Some persons avoid 
allowing their pets to hibernate by transforilng 
them to a warm place, such as a heated green- 
house; if this to done they must be kept well fed 
and their place maintained at a summer tempera- 
ture. It to Imperative to do one thing or the 
other-Hhe half-torpid tortoise that to neither 
hiheinatlng nor kept at summer temperature will 
die. Moreover, a tortoise that to allowed to 
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damping the tick with paiailln or methylated 
n>irltB^and then removing it gently with tweeaers. 
Bound wonns are very numerous in tortoises, and 
should they be seen in the fhecal matter the 
remainder may be eliminated by 


to one grain of powdered santonin on the 

once a week for ax weeks. Possibly, some of the 
newer, safe anthelmintic preparations oontaining 

pipenuslne derivatives may be equally eflOctive. 

Eye infections ore common, and are usually rame- 
^ed by bathing the eye well with a 4 per cent, 
boric odd solution or wann cod-liver oil. Con- 
tinuous discharge firom the nose indicates lung 
infection, and as a primary measure the animal 
should be kept warm. Bleeding can be stopped 
by using Friar's Balsam, and care should be taken 
to prevent insects settling on open wounds. 


WATER TORTOISES (TERRAPINS). 

In Great Britain the tortoises that have become 
adapted to life in ponds and riven are usually 
termed terrapins,*' the name turtle being applied 
to marine forms. In the X7.S.A. and Camada, 
however, not only the marine species but also 
terrapins and tortoises are aU termed ** turtles.*' 

Several kinds of terrapin are available and 
capable of thriving in Great Britain. These in- 
clude several American spedea the European 
Fond Tortoise (Bmyt ortteidans), the Spanish 
Terrapin (Olemnm kproaa), the Cwian Terrapin 
(Clemmvs eatpiea), and the Beeves* Terrapin 
(OttinemvM reeveaii), which halls bx>m China and 
Jaron. 

The ideal place in which to keep terrapins is a 
garden pond within an enclosure. The pond 
Should contain an ** island ** of dry ground on to 
which the dimb easUy. The water 

should vary In depth, and at one point be at least 
2 ft. deep. Provided that there is a suitable 
** island ** the boundary walls of the pond can be 
upright to prevent escape. The final coat of 
cement should be smooth and mixed with a 
waterproofing agent. Shade should be available, 
not only on the island but also In some parte of 
the water. This may be provided by suitable 


Terrapins are almost entirdy oamlvocous, 
although the young of some species may take a 
little lettuce or otiier vegetable food. Suitable 
foods include $maU piecos of raw meat, raw liver 
(this should oertsinly be given from time to time), 
fidi, and earthworms. Terrapins prefer to take 
tbelr food in the water, and it is best to feed them 
individually if there are several, to ensure that 
each receives his proper share. 

Water tortoises also hibernate. Some bury 
themselves in mud or sand at the bottom of tbelr 
ponds, othen will dig themselveB into the earth 
m the island or banks of tbelr pond, while others 
again may go to deep in the box that, as in the 
of land tortoises, should preferably be pro- 
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vlded for them on pari of ther *' land.** Should 
they steep at the bottom of the pond. It Is as wdl 
to prevent freedng of the water. One means of 
doing this Is to leave a log or logs floating on the 
Buxfooe. Moving these logs on cold mornings 
will help to breur any ice formed and to prevent 
total freexing. 


AOUAEIUM FISH. 

There are two types of aquaria— the odd-water, 
for fish from this and other temperate countries, 
and the heated, for tropical variettos of fish. 
Apart from the foot that a soltalfie heating 
t h ii i sTIt deotrio. with thermostatic 
contfol— has to be matefaSnS for tnmJoaJ aquaria, 
the goiecal priiwlples governing the two types an 
mucm the same. There is a certain amount of 
additional Initial egpense in setting up a heated 
aquarinm— the running ooste are not high--but 
In some lesperie tropical fish are Goder to main- 
tain than many of the odd-water varietiee. 

It shotdd he emjghasised at the outset ^at 


those who mmt toaesp fish should Invest 

‘ » and not In a ^ goldfish bowl.** 

f be very hose fn idatfcm to the 

or 
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sorfoce. In the case of cold freshwater fish sudi 
as carp and gddflsh (which need quite different 
conditions from tropical fldi) it has been calculated 
that every ** i in. of body ** requires 1 sq. ft. of 
water stufoce in order to obtain sufficient oxygen 
for respiration. Thus a fish the body of whldi (i .e., 
tbe length minus the tail fins) is 4 in. will require at 
least 4 sq. ft-, of water surface. i.e., an area of 2 ft. x 
2 ft. Two such fish will require twice this area, and 
so on. In The Bight Wav to Keep Pei Fieh by B, 
Dutta (6s.), it is pointed out that a goldflifo diould 
normally live for twenty-five years in a suitable 
pond, and grow to its fdl length of over 14 in. 
There are few Indoor aquaria capable of supporting 
many foil-grown goldfish in adequate conditions, 
and indeed It is recommended that domestic 
varieties of gddflsh such as rixubunkinB. fontails. 
vedltails, and orandas, which grow more slowlyjjura 
for better adapted to cold-watn aquaria. Tro- 
pical fish of the varieties kept in aquaria are 
usually much smaller, differ ini tbelr oxygen re- 
quiiemente. and can be kept m more crowded 
conditions. Many have an aveiM body length 
of only about in., and eighteensueb fish may be 
maintelned in a suitably heated tank with an area 
of water surface of 18 in. x 12 in., 

A berinner should not only read good books on 
tbe Buuieot (including Water Life publloations) 
but also consult experts and bis local aquarist or 
dealer. Whatever aquarium is chosen, the con- 
ditions should be correct before any fish are Intro- 
duced. Should fish be suddenly acquired, before 
a proper aquarium has been fitted up for them, 
they should be kept in some temporary (but 
Buffideutly oapadous) quartets until the aquarium 
is ready. 

The Instructions for installing and fitting up an 
aquarium are usually supplied, and should be 
followed carefoUy. The sand that is usually 
placed on the bottom should be thoroughly 
washed, and is best put in a little at a time. 
Make sure the inside of the luiiiArinm in 
thoroughly clean before anything at all is put 
into it. Ornamental rocks may next be Intro- 
duced, and great care should be takbn to ensure 
that these are of the correct type, unlikely to harm 
the fish physically or chemioiuly. Water is then 
added very gently indeed, and suitable plants set. 
In the case of large tanks tbe plantiw Is best 
done when tbe tank is only partly filled with 
water, but in any event the plants themselves 
should be kept wet all tbe time, or they may 
quickly sihrivd up. In tbe case of cold-water 
aquaria everything may now be left for a few 
days— preferably a week or more— to ensure that 
all Is well, and to allow certain mloro-organtemB 
that help form the food of tbe fish to develop. 
In the case of heated aquaria it is necessary also 
to ensure that tbe thermostat is working conecUy 
and that the temperature is remaining constant or 
within very narrow limits. Here again It is 
advisable to wait at least a week before intro- 
ducing any fish. Bhould conditions ** go wrong '* 
before or after the fish are introduced, it is best to 
start filling tbe tank all over again. 

Fteh should not be overfed, althookh regular 
feeding Is essential. Attention must be paid to 
tbe feeding Instraotlons issued with prepared 
fish foods, and to details given by tbe supplier of 
**live** foods. Provided fish are neltli» over- 
crowded not ovwfed, the amount of sediment 
that aoonmulates In the tank wlU not be exoessive. 
but it should be slpboned away gently every 
montii; or more often If necessary. Water lost 
by evapmation diould be replaced, and in the 
case of heated tanks enredally, it is most desfrable 
that the added water be of the same temperature 
as that already in the tanks, 

Osrtoln speolSB of water snail are often placed 
in aquaria to act as soavennn. It is neoesBsry 
to ensore that, if snails are Irept. they are of tbe 
rikht type, urn it is Importemt to consalt exp^ 
on this matter. 

Breeding is an interesting topic, there being 
both egg-laying and viviparous or ** live-bearing " 
fish. beginner Is well advised to team first 
bow to keep fldi in healthy condition In his 
aquarium before Ind u l gi ng is any ptenned breed- 
ing. and be aboold study the relevant infonnatloo 
in books on the suhieet. 

An aeration idsnt Is often TCOommended on tbe 

grounds that lb will inmeass the flrPosnying 
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Of ttie ud to . known mohn. eanuta or bndnrigm ond 

ib6M~conD6;^“^h1^^ to attemi»t to mafntaln exotio^SrieSM^itfiS 

many fish to tte alae of aqoaiium in aueation 
** tlurt SSmd 

Si^SSJSk ^ ”“3r leave the flah with 

iS 51??®' >eauiicment. It 

^ pm jrecomomM that an aerator is 

J rf^“23r^^* r® ^ employed only In 
mersenoi^ e^., when to some reason extra 
^ have to be ^ded to a tank already holding 
an or almost all tts proper capacity. 

9r some specto or at certain times in the case of 
'there— ehould occupy a sunny position, altoough 
^00 murt inch^e shade, and must be protected 
rom winds. There ought in fact to be a shelter 
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^^acqnbed oond^isble experience. 

thrive best in aviaries, whieb may 
to indcwr. outdoor, or of the combim ** outdoor- 
udoor type. An indoor aviary is usuaUy all- 
and portable. The critldsm of many such 
ytotes is ttot they tend to be high and narrow, 

JhCTeas a torly hurge floor-apaoe is desirable. 

[hey mould not be placed In cold or draughty 
nor to near a fire. If sited so as to 

cmlve much direct sunlight they must have 

ri»^r. The wires must be doss 
o^her.^espedally if smaller species are kept, a 


however, that environmental factors are 

responsible to many deaths or cases of unthrifti' 
ness, and among the fiEkctos concerned may be 
listed: overcrowding, overfeeding, the provision 
dfa diet tort to qualitatlvoly inadequate, ladk of 
balance ** in the aquarium leading to iitianitr« b] <» 
ccmmtions, too strong light, lead paint and 
nozious substanoes, that may somehow have 
come into contact with the water (e.s., tom the 
hands of the person tending them) or been ab- 
sorbed tom toe atmosphere. One must be carehil 
of such things as disinfectants, soaps, petrol, etc. 
In toe case of tropical flah toe temperature of the 
water may be Inoorreot. Bbould flah troubles 
occur, toerefore. it is as well to consider these 
various poBsibiUtles. although one should not 
hesitate to seek professional advice where there 
appears to be a case of Infectious disease. An ail- 
ing fito should certainly be removed tom the 
tank (assuming that there ate other flah present) 
and given separate quarten of its own if such a 
course is feasible. 

It is not intended to provide a description of the 
separate diseases, although it may be mentioned 
that such signs as the appearance of material 
resembling ootton-wool (actual fhngal growths) 
and ** rotting *' of toe tall or fins, are among those 
that should lead the owner to isolate affected fish 
and to seek help immediately. 

No attempt Is made here to describe any of the 
many different species and varieties of fish suit- 
able for private aquaria. Some of the ** points " 


lortion. dry and weU protected toe elements, 
me aria^ must be strongly made and safe tom 
kU predatora. induding rata and mice. WhUe it Is 
considered desirable to allow hrabain to 
notrnde through the wlre-meto floor, it is essential 
/hat toe bir^ are never in dose contact with wild 
xxlents or their droppings. Most birds are hi^y 
lUi^ptible to some forms of udmonettotii (see 
inder mice and guinea-pigs), and can contract 
them in this way. It is advisable also that the 
'pof of toe aviaiT is sblid: corrugated asbestos 
iheeting, projecting well dear of the edges of toe 
mrights so as to prevent water and other matter 
tom entering the interior, is excellent. The 
droppings of wild birds may be a potent source 
Df bacterial infection or of internal paradtes. TO 
prevent dose contact otherwise with wild birds, 
.he wire or wire-netting ** walls '* of the aviary 
may be double. If an *' outdoor-indoor ** aviary 
is employed, there is usually an indoor flight cage, 
separated tom toe external portion either by a 
very light hanging door of suitable eise. through 
whteb the birds can easily push their way. or by 
a sliding partition that the owner can operate as 
required. 
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Of a flsh are shown In the accompanying fllostra- 
tion. Oront cars must be^trt^ in mixim t 
spedes, e.g.. **hard mouthed" and 
mouthed" l^ds should not be kept togethCT. 
The temptation to put other spedes (ag., newts] 
with aquarium flsh must likewise be avoided. 


CAGE BIBD8. 

Very many gpeoles and varietiss of Mrds are 
now s^tain^rs^oessfiilly in captivity, ai^ 
there exists in Great Britain a large and exmd 
log " oage-blid fimcy,*' that caters tor a^oo^dw 
smaller bir^ adapted to 



cam Swrlary Uto. The increase in the numtexs 
StoidgerigaiB stooe the e^ 

War been and it was estimater 

dmt^SBTuA thennmb eniof^ 5!nH5ll.*%l 
in tb. TTnUwI Kinsd/m omaM « mffltoM. ^ 
ooRespooding flgnie for the XTB.A--^here tin 
^SKnSnft is " parakeets being over 

^rnto^^S&Eent types and slses of birds have 
different xeqninnas^ and to 

ft to nrt iKisBibto to to ww 

mtaicS^ and to deal toto fly wj to tl^ spgg^ 
eharieteristlOB of toe ™"iigMn en^ ^ 


If an aviary Is out of the question, tofm a^^ 
able cage toould be purchased ot w^ruo^ 
The w need not 

of usually fhdlitates the bWy mportant 
tart:^ keeping everything dean— but ft aaurt be 

the oodt ai^ 
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KsanNO-BOz wmi Plain Wood 
Bottox. 


A anttable type of perch, of which there should be 
eereial In the cace or aviary. Is shown In the 
aocompanytDg lllustiatlon. and It should be of 
the appropriate dimensions for the slse of bird. 
In the case of the larger canaries (Norwich and 


t ^ 





MDariea ajo also given In the aecompanying 
mustfatlona. 

While wood Is a convenient material for aviary 
^d cage oonatnietlon, it baa, of eonna, aaveral 
diaadvantagea. Out of doors it Is heat oieoaoted 
(lead paint meat never be uaed for plaoea in 
which birds or other naan anhnala are kept), and 
^oors It Is better lined with hard asheatos skeet- 
Ing. Metal Is suitab le w ovided that It does not 
rust or oonode and that the environinental 
are warm mAng it , 

, In anoaesB a supply of clean. Mb water diould 
be available. Btriot deenUnaaB ahonld be 6b> 
served, and profBsalQnal advloe taken immediately 
if a bird is not thrivlDg. 


ventantly placed drinklng-trongha, ftedJng-trays 
and bird-baths, and good peroheB. Much un- 
necessity dtooomfart li brought about through 
the use of unenttable perohes, or onee that are 
iBOonectlj situated or not sufflolentiy ‘*flrm.** 



CANARIES (Setintu eaneriiis).— These ere 
dcnuestloated forms of the race of wild eerin found 
in the Ganary Islands, and may live op to twenty- 
five years. Many varieties are known, and 
although most Individuals are ** canary yellow.** 
other ooloaiB have been developed by fanciers. 
Many books have been written about the canary, 
ahhongh there Is still much to be teamed concern- 
Ing its feeding and diseases— as Is Indeed the case 
with ahnoet bH cage-Uids. The system of feed- 
ing generally recommended Is based upon a 
mixture of 2 or 8 parts of canary seed (which Is 
rich In energy, and which is sometimes mixed 
with a little millet seed) to 1 part of sununer rape 
seed, which is high in fat and protein. There 
seems to have been some dUBculty in obtaining 
suitable rape seed In some areas slnoe the war. 
The best is Gterman summw rape or Bfibsen rape. 
Other seeds are employed as substitutes, or for 
special purposes, nlger is usuaUy added at 
breeding time, and linseed if there is any indica- 
tion of premature or soft (out-of-season) moult. 
:3ood proprietary seed mixtures are available. 
A little greenfood should be provided twice 
weekly, and a piece of cuttlefish bone placed 
between the wires is a suitable source of oalchim. 
Bofb-bUl food (containing bolted egg. dried egg 
yolk, dried files, and ants' pup») is also recom- 
mended by many breeders, white others give 
chopped egg alone. Others again favour milk, 
enMoaily for young birds. 

'Breeding is usually started late in March or early 
in April, but not untess the daily diade tempera- 
ture b at teaet 50*^ F. The pairs diould be 
selected earlier than this and transferred to 
hreeding-cageB. with the partitioa in position. 
By toe middle of February the wire partition 
may be installed so that toe two birds can see 
one another. A httle niger seed is usually added 
to the diet, white finely ground oystershell or 
eggshellmaybeeprlnktedoDthefloor. (Otherwise 
the floor may be ooveied with wadied sand that b 
not too fine and b firee bom dnst.) When the 
bird! begin to feed one anothor throukh the wire 
they are ready for mating, and the partition may 
be removed. Hie nest-box can then be Inserted 
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moss, idaoed in the osga. The fnoidiation period 
b tomeen to fburteen daya. After the egge an 
laid eome ownen pndn to lepaiate the oouE end 
the hen, but allow Urn to nioln her after tbe 
young are all about ebdit to nine daye Old and 
bava opened toetr e/ea. If it b deebad that all 
the eSeSlM hatobed togetlMr, tte ona m 
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CAOK BIRDS Z«3 DOMBSTIC BBTS 

WbOT the roiuff dUoln are able to feed for them- are kei>t m indoor pete In omm or KnaJQiiTiKriai. 
eel^ they dKwld be provided with epedal food, llieonBeeonnbftSlffiUutotlicMniiBedfteouiaxlaik 
as egg ax^ bread cr am^ a little ciaetad and care Siould be that the pendiea axi^K 

oanazyee^ Utm cook Mid hderferee with thei^ the eoneot diameter. If neat^boxee axe inxt up. 


goes weu. ana to oen wiu go w) me neiBt agam any t&ne of the rear. It to cuBtomary. howeffer. 
when ^e first cUcks ueahnost atoteen dap <dd. to restrict bteeung to the spring, sarnmer. and 
Some three or four broods may be raised In a early Overbree^lng may lead to diffl* 

cutties, including the p^ucticm of ** runners** 

OT ** French moult.** TEhe sexes may nora Mdly 

WASULLS. FINCBE8. AND OTHBSR SEED- by the odour the cere at the base of the beal^ 
EATEU— to coim a flnct but which to blue in males and blown in females. 
lE^ of theotber foreign finches areocmaldefed BfaJes may lose their colour if not In good oondl* 
by dealers and writers together with other types tlon and for other reasons. 

^ seed-eating birds. Well over 80 snedes of There axe now many proprietary seeds mlxtares. 

Jvadaif/ata, Bunrifips. MmnifoinB, Oofdindli, Why- but some owners prefer to make up their own 
dahi, Weaven, and Ftnenes of Tarious descriptions mixtures of mlltet (usually mixfog gmnii yellow 
have been maint a in ed suoceasftilly In capltlvtty to and large white varieties) and canary aeed. 
Great Britain. One of the most popular to the Millet sprays, feesh gre^ood. good ^t. and 
Zebra finch ( ToeiiiopVpia oorianotis), fhnn Austra- cuttlebone are all desirable, and It is important 
lia. which has hied so successfully in this country that the correct sise and consistency of grit be 
that supplies no longer depend upon fresh impor- chosen. Variety in ** extras ** to the basal seeds 
tatlons, and which to already appearing in several diet to probably Important, for the captive bird 
varieties. The native bird, and many of Its has not the same opportunities as its wild ancestors 
descendants, ate grey and white, with red beaks, for ranging widely for. possibly. imxMnrtant trace 
The male bird has orange cheek-patches, and items of food. Breeding birds secrete a ** milk.** 
oiange fifl-nka with white markings. The throat comparable with the crop milk of pigeons and 
ba^lack barring on a white badcground. and some other birds, and this to of impori»noe In the 
indeed the chnracterlstlo markiium of the male early feeding of young. „ ^ _ 

have been the subject of Interesting behavlouT Most healthy budgerigars seem to ^ to the 
studies. The female lacks these special marklnga. age of 8-7 years or more, and considerably greater 
The species to hardy, and to capable of living In ages been at^ed in mptl^y. 
outdoor aviaries all the year round, so long as it Such to the development of the budgerto fency 

has shelter from draughts or strong winds and that most eauipment as jnXi m food bs 
adequate fedlltiee for roosting. If provided with w®dy ftw u^ 

neSb-boxes. the birds will attempb-^iften auccees- ^dgeitonm have IW to their being glv^ 
fully— to breed all the year round, so to avoid ten^ balls or a 

overbreeding It to better to remove these boxes in white some forms rf food are s upplied aa^bw tewi* 
winter. A mixture of millet and canary seed gar beilte or otherwtoe to spedalrtiapeB ihrt a^ 
the baste of their diet, which should be to ax^ ^ birds as they take the ocmstttuent 

supplemented with fresh gieenfood. millet wray^ se^ from them. i. in nm iniwnA* 

fine grit, and cuttlebone— end, of courae. fresh Ihe study 
^tor^ould be available. Another bird suitable but almad jr so ine 
for the relatively uninitiated bird-keeper te the 
Bengalese (a domestic variety of jif unto stria te ). 

It seems that these birds are the result of oait^ ctee to t^ablUty of ^panmjl^^ 
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